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COMPLETIOiSi  Of"  THE  PENNY  CYCLOPEDIA. 


The  Comimttee  of  the  Society  tor  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  Puulishew,  on  jn-esentuig 
Ilk  Fmal  Part  to  the  Subacribersy  olier  a  few  words  of  explanation  and  announcement. 

Tlie  liniitto  proposed  for  this  work  liave  been  exceeded  l)y  about  one-fourth.  To  have  materially 
atrdged  the  productions  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors,  not  copying  other  works  of  reference, 
^  «acb  presenting  oamplete  articles  from  original  sources,  would  hare  been  unjust  to  the  vrriters,  and 
nta&ctoy  to  the  mden.  The  resoU  has  been  that»  without  treqManng  Urgeljr  ujNm  the  indalgenGe 
i^pardbaaea,  a  C^clopndui  hie  hem  prodnoed  wiHiODt  any  impartant  omtnoiu,  and  diflering  from 
HMT  books  of  tiie  same  daaa  in  not  beb^g  hnnied  to  a  oonoluflioD  bjahbcemtiaD  of  the  mMet  contained 
■te  Ae  later  letters  of  tiie  alphabet  The  complete  bode  may  finrly  take  rank  among  mnks  of 
mienty  aystemi^&aSlj  oondoeted  intfaont  my  improper  abridgment  of  hbonr  or  expense ;  and  this, 
4iti»igti  it  is  the  cheapest  original  work  of  the  class  which  any  time  or  ;uiy  country  lias  produced, 
Tait  cheapness  has  been  made  possible,  not  by  any  felse  economy,  not  by  remodelling  old  materials,  nor 

etDpIoying  inatlegoate  writers,  but  by  the  expenditure  of  no  less  a  sum  than  forty  thousand  pounds  upon 
He  timtuTe  and  engraTings  alone,  in  the  assurance  that  the  excellence  of  the  work  would  secure  a  laige 
qI  pmdiaaen  at  a  small  prioe^  who  would  erentoally  nmnnerate  the  poUishecs  as  oertainly  as  a 
■lil  kody  at  a  large  prioe* 

Tk  Committee  and  the  Publishere  have  to  oflhr  their  thanks  to  the  mmerous  body  of  Contributors 
i!j  «itte  eseriiona  tlwy  hare  been  enabled  to  bnng  tiie  work  to  a  eondiiMon.  Thqr  have  to  ofer  them 
^MiiDy  to  the  Editor,  by  whose  leannqg,  unwearied  difigenee,  and  watchfalnese,  onity  of  plan 
hi  h«en  maintained  during  eleven  years,  error,  as  6r  as  poeaihle^  has  been  avoided,  and  regular 
publication,  widiout  a  rin^  omisaoo,  has  been  acooaqMed.  It  is  believed  that  no  similar 
ink  fas  ever  been  brought  to  its  oondusiiai  wiA  anything  like  an  appnninmtioa  to  the  same  regularity. 
A  ift  of  the  Contributors  is  subjoined. 

course  of  publication  care  has  been  taken,  in  all  the  great  departments,  to  bring  up  the  in* 
I^WBitjon  to  the  most  recent  period,  and  also  to  make  the  lattT  articles  supplementary  to,  as  well  as 
i^^^Te  of,  the  earlier.  But  omissiouii,  especially  of  new  ili.-voveries,  improvcmeuti?,  and  recent 
^^ftphies,  cannot  have  been  avoided.  These  will  be  supplied  by  the  public&tiou,  after  a  proper  lapse 
v^a!)e,  which  will  be  at  least  a  year,  of  a  Supplement.  A  iidl  Index  will  be  published  at  a  futtu^  day, 
*^  vill  not  only  materially  inorease  the  value  of  the  Cyolopmdia  aa  a  weifc  of  reforoioe,  but  will 
■Hi  the  leader  to  place  the  later  articlea  Ib  proper  eoonexioii  with  die  eadier,  in  the  pouit  of  view  just 
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«ALB8»  OBOLOGT  OF.     Thirairh.  unce  the  date 

[17M)  of  Mr.  Aikin's  "Tour  through  North  Wales,' the 
geological  structure  of  the  principality  has  beun  actively 
and  extensively  examined  by  Professor  Henslow,  Mr. 
Marchison,  Proiessor  Sedgwick,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
there  still  remain  some  points  unsettled  in  the  general 
claiiisification  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  strata.  These  diffi- 
culties are  now  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  continued 
exertions  of  FMlctsor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Sbarpe,  aod  the 
ntloos  memben  of  the  Oraiunce  Geologiad  Surrey  of 
Great  Britain,  directed  hy  Sir  H.  T,  de  la  Bcche.  The.se 
researches  beinp  still  in  progress,  vire  must  wait  until  the 
Ordnance  s-irveyors  have  executed  their  important  task, 
snd  solved  the  grandest  and  must  itiviung  problem  now 
offered  in  British  geology,  by  completing  a  continuous 
measured  sectioqi  firoai  tfae  Biutol  Chanoel  to  the  Menai 
Statit.  before  the  wMlt  of  the  lower  strsta  of  Walea  can 
be  Mttisfactorily  viewed  in  one  clear  and  determinate  sue- 
ennon  of  deposits.  Still  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 
'tnikney  of  the.se  researehe.s  is  sufficient  for  a  general  oul- 
u'.'n;  of  the  iniiiera!  compo.sition  and  or<ranic  remains  of  the 
■^hole  Palicozoic  serie?.  of  Wales  ;  and  it  appt-ars  de.sirable 
to  pres'--nt  such  an  outline,  because  it  must  be  lu  some 
matenal  points  difterent  from  the  opinions  which  may 
have  been  adopted  luice  the  Silurian  leieatehea  of  Mr, 
Murchnon  ana  the  Oambrian  meatehee  of  Profrwor 
Sedgwick  were  undertaken,  thnuirh  not  to  such  a  desrree 
t»  to  cause  to  tliese  eminent  persons  any  but  gratitying 
>^-^^sation:>  at  the  progicH  topnd  conplction  of  their 
iipJiu.His  undertaking. 

When,  in  1831,  and  many  subsequent  years.  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  made  a  friendly  partitioo  of 
labour  in  Wales,  each  formed  for  the  country  he  exa- 
atined  the  aeheme  of  dasaifieation  which  seemed  most 
■litad  to  his  district.  Mr.  Murchison,  parting  from  the 
appfr /imi/ of  what  we  have  termed  the  lower  Hahi-oioic 
leries,  and  working  his  way  downwards  throuuh  sandtf, 
tolcareout,  and  arj^il/ncciujt  strata  (almost  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  Mr.  Lewis  of  Aymestr)-,  and  a  lew  intelligent 
i^sidentsiaSlVKMbiie, but  uncommonly  rich  in  various  and 


Mccessive  Cfonps  of  organic  life)^  established,  on  a  firm 
Usis,  the  silunm  %«taR  ;  Proftseor  8tiiffmtk,  parting 

fr',.,i  (he  louyr  limit  of  the  same  grand  series  of  strata,  and 
pn  cecdin?  Ui)wards  through  many  thick  «Ai/e«,  and  con- 
L'!  im/^ratf  t.  and  a  few  thin  limfttonet,  in  a  general  sen.se 
poor  m  traces  of  organic  life,  jiroposed  to  coDstitute  for 


these  the  Cambrian  Sfsten.  These  '^rstems'iave  beca 

adopted  into  all  our  geological  works  with  more  or  le^s  of 
confident  reliance  on  their  being  really  distinct  and  recog- 
nisable groups  of  strata,  not  merely  parts  of  one  grand  and 
varied  seri^  of  anlieut  deposits.  But  the  conterminous 
boundary  of  the  groups,  the  exact  line,  or  even  the  transi- 
tion zone  between  them,  was  never  traced.  Mr.  Murchison 
was  conducted,  by  his  inquiries  downward,  into  the  Cam- 
brian qfiteai  of  Sedgwick,  perhaps  Tciy  deeply  into  it,  but 
without  eleariy  recognising  in  the  slaty  and  conglomeritio 
t^ttrabrians  the  alien  I  sli  i  es  and  grits  of  the  lower  Silu- 
nans,  and  w  ithout  (ieiei  uuning  the  geographic*!  area  of 
these  strata.  To  determine  the  ^eogiajiliical  extent  and 
geological  succeanon  of  the  Oambnan  system  <<vas  lell  to 
Professor  Sedgwidi,  a  most  arduous  and  complicated  task, 
the  worlc  of  manj  years,  and  yet  unftntsbed.  la  this 
labour  he  perfeetly  recognised  an  importsat  truth*  which 
all  subsequent  experience  confirms,  viz.  that  the  remains 
of  organic  life  in  the  lowest  observed  fusailiferous  strata  of 
Wales  were  undi->tinc;uiihable,  except  by  total  number  and 
relative  proportion  of  the  several  classes  ot  antient  life, 
from  the  lamer  serien  of  organic  remain.s  in  the  Silurian 
strata.  That  the  whole  of  the  lower  PalsKizoic  strata  of 
Wales  form  in  bct  One  loological  system,  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  MnNtaison*  enveised  in  his  crest  work,  ana  Uron 
that  time  a  cloud  of  mubls  has  gvadoally  deepened  orer 

the  correctm  -.i  nfthe  classification  which  !i  t  rh]^  nne 
series  of  antieiu  life  into  two  systems  of  sUaUiied  deposi- 
tions. Through  this  cloud,  the  only  one  left  on  the  whole 
horizon  of  English  slratiftcatioii,  hghl  is  breaking  by  the 
efforts  already  alluded  to  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity,  the  last  which  may  occur,  by  noticing  some 
iwmts  in  tlw  geology  of  Wales,  to  bring  up  the  know- 
ledge of  this  subteet  to  the  aetinl  date.  A  short  sum- 
mary of  &cts  will  sttflce  for  this  end,  especially  as 
Mr.  Murchison*s  last  address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  (February,  lS-13/  has  touched  the  sama 
questions. 

If  a  Ime  of  section  be  chosen  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Chnnnel  (as,  for  example,  about  Cardiff )  across  the 
mountains  and  valleys  to  the  Menai  Strait  (a  line  actually 
chosen  and  peitly  exeeoted  by  the  Ordnsaee  Geological 
Survey),  it  maybe  made  to  pass  through  nearly  all  the 
principsil  formations  of  Wales  in  a  direction  favourable  for 
showing  the  manner  of  tlieii  ran^i  uu  nt.  The  general 
features  of  such  a  section  may  be  as  uuder : — 
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On  fhe  ahora  of  the  Bristol  Chaimel  liu  and  new  red- 
•andstone  lie  nearly  level  against  and  upon  the  indined 
mountain  limestone,  which  supports  in  a  deep  basin  the 
coal  strata  of  South  Walc^.  From  beneath  these,  on  the 
nort!i  side  of  the  coal-tield,  rise  the  oid  red-sandstone  and 
the  Silurian  strata,  confOrOMU*  ill  pOMtUm  tO  the  Oiwliod 
mountain  limestone. 

The  Silurian  strata  are  in  thdr  lower  paits  often  oon- 
filled  ftnd  eomewhai  altered  bjr  fteqpisnt  oceairaiieei  of 
ti«p  roeica,  and  in  aoine  Tdaeea  an  made  to  amume  a  alaty 
structure,  and  thu.^  even  to  lose  all  distinct  stralification. 
Wlien  this  hapjjen-i,  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian  system 
appears  untraceable  ;  but  yet,  as  a  ma>s,  the  appearance  of 
these  rocks  iii  diti'erent  from  llie  mixed  ma;>$ive  and  slaty 
rocka  of  the  central  ran)9:e<i  of  Wales,  which  rise  to  Plyn- 
lyannoiii  the  Berwyns,  and  Snowdonia.  In  all  of  these  * 
tne  atiatification  is  greatly  disturbed,  often  contorted  near  j 
trap  loelca  (which  are  bent  with  the  argillaceous  and  con- 
f  lomeritic  strata),  and  generally  subject  to  very  prominent 
slaty  c!eava<je.  Ttw  le.i>t  confused  pui  of  this  labyrinth 
of  rocks  is  111  the  Snouiionian  ran^e,  at  least  this  is  the 
part  on  which  Professor  Sede;^vick's  view*  appear  most 
positive.  Here  strata  iiaing  to  a  thickness  of  many  thou- 
aaad  feet,  induding  slates,  conglomerates,  and  trap  bands, 
aooeeed  one  another  with  considerable  regulantyt  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  series  being  near  the  Menu,  and  there 
resting  ujwn  chlorltie  and  micaceous  schists,  and  meeting 
unconformed  beds  of  mountain  limestone  and  other  newer 
strata.  Thrsfi  beds  Professor  Sedp^wick  cLincu;'  i  ^  to  be 
several  Ihuusand  feet  below  the  iimestone  of  tiaJa,  whose 
geological  relations  have  been  so  much  discuwd.  That 
limestone  appeared  to  himself  and  Mr.  Mnrchison  to  dip 
(eastward)  beneath  the  rocks  of  ttie  Benvyn  mountains, 
which  consist  principally  of  «  HUM  of  clagr-eiatCitii  whieh 
fossils  have  not  yet  been  diaeovered.  On  tldi  point  Mr. 
Sharpe  didsents,  and  gives  as  the  result  of  his  recent  exa- 
mination the  Bala  limestone  lying  in  a  trough  between 
the  BerwyiiK  and  Arran  Fowdll^,  and  tCltil^  ««  the  oby- 
•lates  of  the  ik*rwyns. 

Brtween  the  Berwyns  and  the  aadovMod  Shiaui  rocks 
tho  gpaognphical  interval  Tariea.  Againit  tho  northern 
paits  or  the  Berwyns  tiie  SilmiM  abwUteoma  in  eontact, 
but  their  sniithcrn  parts  are  girdled  by  a  broad  zone  of 
iJates  and  other  rocks  whose  age  is  doubtful;  that  is  to 
lay,  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  they  are  of  lower 
i'-ilorian  a>^e  or  of  some  earlier  date.  This  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  but  there  is  information  gathered  by  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey  in  the  counUy  north  of  the  Towy, 
which  goes  &r  to  justify  a  ocitain  positive  inference. 

The  Motion  No.  2  may  now  be  oonsulted  for  n  general 
view  of  ttw  oidinniT  aRnnteoMiit  of  tbo  Mlnritn  ttratn  on 
UieSikpiMiboidororWi 
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Here,  beneath  the  coal,  nir  infain-limestone,  and  old  red- 
sandstone,  aupears  the  Silurian  system,  in  four  parts,  resting 
against  the  slaty  (supposed  Cambrian)  rocks  of  the  Berwyns. 
The  beds  marked  1,  Llandeilo  flags,  are  sometimes  Klaty  ;  2, 
the  Cvadoc  sandstones  contain  conglomerates,  and  are  lo- 
cally «nm>ed  by  n  certain  Umestone ;  3,  the  Wentoek  lonoa- 
tion  with  ehataeferislie  limestones ;  4,  the  Ludlow  fbnna- 
lion,  with  equally  characti  n.tif  limestone  and  peculiar 
flaiiET)'  shales.  If  this,  the  nonnal  series  of  Silurian  rocks, 
retained  its  characten*  in  all  other  parts  of  the  lirrdor  of 
Wales,  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  determine  the 
exact  geograpmea)  range  of  the  system .  But  this  is  not  the 
Act  This  eenes  exists  in  perfection  only  in  the  eastern  and 
soiith<eaSt«n  parts  of  the  Silurian  region,  in  Shropshire, 
Woolhope,  Malvem.  Mayhill.  and  Usk,  and  does  not  exist, 
with  the  same  parts,  in  Denbighs,hirc  and  a  great  part  of 
South  Wales.  In  the  latter  district  their  usual  composi- 
tion may  be  judged  of  by  section  No.  3,  where  from  be- 
neath the  old  red-sandstone  the  first  Silurian  strata  which 
rise  to  the  north  are  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
Ittdlow  and  Wenlock  rocks,  but  are  followed  by  the  de- 
terminote  Oatadoe  and  Llandcdo  series.  In  this  series  is  an 
Mdiclmnl  udi  o(  tono  eonsideitUe  l«igt1i  the  effcet  of  it 
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being  a  revcnoa  of  dip  to  the  north,  so  that  the  dorian 
strata  appear  to  descend  beneatti  wmJt  Ittire  been  called 

Cambrian,  and  hnvi'  Vunn  left  under  the  colour  appro- 
priated to  the  t  anibridii  rocks  in  Mr.  MuTchisoo's  splen- 
did map.  These  so-called  Cambrian  strata  are  how- 
ever, certainly  for  many  miles  northward  of  tlie  Towy. 
nothing  but  the  Llandeilo  shales,  less  calcareous  and 
less  foenliferous.  The  seeming  great  dip  to  the  north, 
widch  often  oceun  in  these  beds,  is  someiime:*  fallaeioua^ 
and  in  fact  is  caused  by  the  deavage  planes,  here  gene^ 
rally  inclined  to  the  northwards  at  aboot  W*.  The  troe 
beds  have  however  been  traced  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Becbe 
and  tiie  Oi'dnance  Rtir\-PVOrs,  and  they  are  found  to  be  at 
first  highly,  then  minleraiely  inclined  to  the  north,  after- 
wards to  grow  flat,  and  linally  have  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  to  undulate  and  roll  i'ntoanticlinals  and  s^clinals 
such  «s  constitute  the  region  of  the  interior  ot  Wales. 
Section  No.4  may  be  taken  to  repieaent  this^-Cumpanng 
No.  4  and  No.  3,  the  diffiereuM  on  tibo  north  aide  of  the 
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section  appeals  i^eat ;  yet  in  £aot  it  is  merely  occaaoned 
bv  the  introdoetion  of  the  linea  of  sb^tification  <  almost 
always  traceable  in  almost  every  rock  deposited  from 
water,  and  under  almost  every  aspect  of  metamorphism  by 

heat  and  even  t'usion  ,  and  the  separation  in  the  dr;iw:ng' 
of  the  arenaceous  or  conglonieritic  beds  /y,  from  the  sliale« 
below  (and  above,  as  at  4).  Now  contortions  of  the  st;n'  i- 
iicatioa  similar  to  those  thus  traced,  in  conglomeritic  and 
shaly  strata  similarly  combined,  may  be  traced  through  & 
vast  hioadth  .of  the  mountain  regions  in  Weles,  which  wor« 
conceded  to  the  Oambrian  system.  Slaty  deava^  (re- 
presented by  the  fii  (•  iTi  i,<,-lines"  troes  abundantly  liiroii^rh 
these  contorted  st4»ii.i,  esipecially  throuirh  the  ari^illaceous, 
parts,  and  gives  them  a  genen:!  '  1  .ucter  diH'ereiit  from 
Uie  ordinary  ajtpect  uf  the  UandciSo  flag^  in  the  Vale  of 
Towy ;  but  this  is  an  effect  of  particular  causes  more 
characteristic  of  locality  than  of  geological  age. 

From  these  facts  ageneral  presumption  arises  that  the  slaty 
rocka  in  the  interior  of  Wales  m»  not  be  realty  of  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Llandeilo  shales  and  nits.  Whet,  upon 
this  supposition,  is  the  Bala  limestone?  What  are  the 
Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates?  Complete  an- 
swers to  these  questions  cannot  he  now  pivcn  ;  nor  will 
they  be  completely  answered  till  the  measured  work  oi 
the  Ordnance  Oeoiogical  Survey  has  been  carried  across 
the  wbol*  of  Wnleo  in  the  direcUon  already  indicated.  But 
anewMi  have  been  attempted,  paitly  on  the  eridenoc  of 
sections,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  Organic  remains.  On 
the  evidence  of  accurate  (but  limited)  sections.  Mr.  Sharpe 
shows  that  the  IJala  limestone  presentj*  much  coiiUirmity 
With  the  limestone  of  Coniston  in  Cumberland,  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age  ;  and  that,  in  common 
with  other  associated  beds,  it  contains  the  fossils  of  that 
age.  was  well  known  to  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Mur* 
chisoo.  But  Mr.  Sharpe  has  added  the  statement,  that 
these  Bala  beds, '  folding  over  to  the  Mst  and  south,  are 
Hurmounted  by  Upper  Silurian  beds.'  (Murchison.  in  the 
Address  already  referred  to,  p.  14.)  If  this  conclusion 
have  even  only  a  local  value,  it  i!>,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  proved  undulations  of  the  l>ower  Silurian  beds 
north  of  the  Towy»  of  gnat  importance,  and,  supposing 
it  etrtabhshed  eventually  on  a  greater  scale,  we  shall  find 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  any  strata  older  than  the  Lower 
Silurians  can  be  resaonably  *9oked  for  in  the  central  regions 
of  Wales.  Perhaps  the  lowest  clay-slates  of  the  Berwyns 
I  mav  be  in  this  case. 

Admitting,  with  Professor  Sedgwii  k,  that  the  TOssfRT^- 
rous  Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates  arc  really  placed 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  Bala  limestone,  and  are 
parts  of  a  aerica  eitending  several  thouaand  feet  itlll 
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Intfctr  4o««iiaid,  «•  tnive  «t  tlM  ooDehnoo  that  be* 
BfltOl  the  1M«  (C^ndoe,  Woonwpc,  Conbtoii)  limestone 
occurs  a  vast  thickness  of  beds,  which  in  genenJ  mine- 
riJ  characters  resemble  the  mixed  shalet  (or  ilatM)  and 

cimjilomt.ates  north  of  Llandeilo,  which  are  not  in  (he 
lovre»t  |>ttft  of  the  Llandeilo  formation  na  adopted  hy  Mr. 
Murch'fO".  We  further  know  that  in  these  Snowdonian 
tocka  occvt  abundantly  fowiU  nfenble  to  no  other  series 
of  orgwidc  remains  than  to  thoM  of  the  Caradoe  and  Llan- 
deUo  rack*  (or.  in  ffeneni  tflnUh  to  th*  Low«r  Siiuiian 
rocU.!,  nsM  Q.«ttt  U.%a«(br«  b«U«««  tM  Saowdoaian 
•enes  IS  co«val  with  that  north  of  the  Towy,  or  that  it  i« 
an  earlier  «ent»  of  similar  mintrral  constitution  enclosinjr 
i-imilar  trroii])s  of  oriranit-  remains.  In  either  case  the  pro- 
gress of  clasuficatton  will  reauire  the  union  into  one 
emit  glOup  of  this  wkele  fosuliferous  series.  Whether 
way  gRMipi  wliieh  m»f  occur  below  fas  happens  in  Cum  • 
bttltiMl)  wMf  mfuiK  to  b«  diatinfcaiaihed  by  a  distinct  (ge- 
neral title,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  under  what  title  shall 
we  ^up  this  gnat  serie»  of  fossiliferous  slates,  shales, 
limestone,  and  conelomer«t0%  ftod  vpOB  what  pniiciple 
re«t  the  definition  of  it  ? 

It  ha.s  been  already  seen  that  in  proposini;  the  Cambrian 
and  Stluiiaa  tystems,  neither  Proiessor  Sedgwick  nor  Mr. 
MuRhilOD  wa*  influenced  by  any  expectation  that  thene 
W^^mmmmnt  woe  likely  to  be  disUngiuahcd  Inf  difftnuit 
nmah  or  different  assemblages  of  fosals.  Mr.  Mnrehisen, 
though  aware  that  the  fovtils  of  Rala  and  Snowdonia  were 
of  the  (lower  i  Sihirian  tvpe.did  not  for  that  reason  im  liide 
'he  rocks  in  which  "tn  ■  ;  i  Si.  system.  Mucli 
importance  was  then  attached  to  the  mineral  constitution 
of  the  nuMMKoad  it  is  only  by  the  rrowth  of  generaliza- 
tioQ  oa  the  Kqncnee  of  life  on  the  globe  that  mologists 
bare  enived  et  m  decided  preference  Ibr  genenil  ckusifl- 
eation.^  of  strata  founded  on  their  orsranic  contents.  There 
is  danger  lest  this  preference  become  an  unjust  partiality- 
If  our  classifications  of  the  etfe  els  nf  successive  conil>i  nations 
ff  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  a^encieii  leave  out  of 
V1--W  the  changes  of  physical  conditions  and  inorganic 
Kenciea  which  preceded,  accompanie^i,  or  succeedea  the 
emoges  of  the  organic  world,  it  nnut  be  ireiy  clearlr 
prmred  that  those  conditions  and  agenciei  ire  dwajfs  in  li- 
cated  by  the  Mfics  of  on^nic  forms,  and  that  these  ttfer 
.rt  neral,  consistent,  and  complete  types,  and  are  on  this 
:.  •cunnt  to  be  exclusively  adopted.  If  geologists  should 
e  i.erally  concede  this,  we  must  inquire  wnether  the  whole 
Siiuro-Oambrian  system  such  a  character  of  har- 

mony in  the  assemblages  of  organic  remains  in  its  different 
parts  as  to  dcoiand  ita  union  in  one  ly^iitai,  and  forbid  the 
■epention  of  it  into  two  i^enia,  such  as  the  DevontsQ 

Sstrm  and  the  Carlraniferous  system,  among  the  higher 
dieoseic  rocks  ?  This  question  has  not  been  thoroughly 
e\:imined.  Mr.  Mnrchisoii,  in  his  general  riew*  of  the 
Si;;:riHn  sencs,  shows  that  rnvsiderahh  dtfFprfncfs  appear 
bv'Atcn  the  proups  of  fos.sil.s  in  the  njiper  and  lower 
Siiunaii  strata — differences  in  respect  of  the  triiobites, 
brachiopoda,  and  comls*  In  OUT  judgment  the  amount  of 
these  differeneee  isT^ncirijr  proportionate  to  that  wliich 
obtaios  between  the  Kasate  end  oolitic  Dmnntlons. 

Whot  ver  decide*  to  keep  these  together  in  one  (the 
oolitic  or  Juras^i  •  system,  may  consistently  unite,  even  with 
o;.r  present  atni  uint  of  knowjedc;c,  the  whole  of  the  antient 
fot«ililerous  rocks  of  Wales  (below  the  old  red-sandstone) 
into  one  SUuro-C  imbrian  system,  or  one  system  of  upper 
and  lower  Silurians.  With  this  he  roav  combine  the  view 
of  ncmenelatnre  proposed  in  tide  wonc,  as  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  geological  reasonintr,  general  in  its  basis, 
and  strictly  in  haimony  with  the  ouscrved  suecesaion  of 


tile.  Such 


:w  would  be  thus 


Palaoaoic 


lljimui  Pauosoic  SraAra. 

i Upper    fhvidiow  formation. 
Silurian. I Wcnlock  formation. 
t^mw,    '  '"■'"lot-"  formation. 
^        ouiuw.  j^j^j^i^njj^  forniaUoO.? 

Upon  this  plan  of  nomenclattn*  the  nonfcs-siliferous 
deposits  beneath  will  he  called  Hvpozoic  Strat.v. 

The  materials  foe  this  notice  arc  partly  supplied  from 
personal  knowledge  on  many  of  the  points  discussed, 
pnrtif  ten  onlooniamdentiQnB  from  the  eminent  pcnons 


whose  opinions  are  quoted,  2nd  from  the  publientiom 
reterred  to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pi  iSimot  SedgwieM 
excellent  labours  in  North  Wales  ore  in  gieat  meesoro  u» 
known  except  by  inddenta)  notices  and  abstracts. 

(Sedg;wick,  in  Geolofricat  Soiiely  s  Proceedmg$,  1882 
et  passim;  Sharne.  in  the  sanie,  1S42.  1843;  Murchison, 
Silurian  Syitmn,  1839;  Addrts*  i->  fr'  (:^^' fj.'-M-itn.'  S/_icifty, 
1H43,  moliiding  information  of  the  progr«»  of  the  Chdoaaoe 
Qeologieal  Surrey.) 

V^KLEA,  PRINCE  OP,  is  tlie  title  uvMOi/taoma  by  tfao 
eldest  son  or  heir  appsrent  of  tii}  British  lu^  or  Qoeen. 
Before  the  reign  of  Kdward  I.  the  eldeat  sou  of  the  kine 
was  called  the  Lord  Prince.  The  title  of  Princes  of  Wales 
onginclly  dii>tins»'ii)shed  the  native  nnnces  of  that  country ; 
ana  alter  the  entire  cunqiieKt  of  Wales  and  its  union  with 
England,  the  title  was  translerred  to  the  sons  of  the  kings 
Of  England.  Henry  ill.,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign» 
gave  to  his  £dward  (afterwards  £dward  I.)  the  prinoi- 
paiity  of  Wales  and  caddon  of  Cheater,  but  rather  as  an 
oflfee  of  tnnt  and  nverament  than  as  a  special  title  for 
the  heir  apparent  to  nis  crown.  When  Edward  afterwards 
became  kmt;.  he  conquered,  in  1277,  Llewellim  and  David, 
the  last  native  princes  of  Wales,  and  united  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  with  the  crown  of  England.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Edward,  to  sstiil^  the  national  fhelinn  of  the  Welsh 
people^  promisad  to  giva  them  a  priaeowi&out  hianiskoa 
Us  noiionr,  a  Welmnan  by  Irirth,  and  one  who  eoold  not 
speak  a  word  of  Enpfeh.  In  or  li  r  t  ,  fulfil  his  promise 
hterally,  he  had  »4jut  the  queen.  Eleanor,  to  be  confined 
at  Carnarvon  Castle,  an  1  h  •  invented  with  the  principality 
her  son,  Edward  of  Caniarvon,  then  an  infiint,  and  caused 
the  baroTM  and  |;reat  men  to  do  him  homage.  Edward 
was  not  at  that  time  the  king's  eldest  son.  but  on  the  death 
oT  his  brother  Aiphonso  he  became  heir  apparent,  and 
from  that  time  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  has  ever  been 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King.  The  title  how 
ever  is  not  inherited,  but  is  confened  by  special  creation 
and  investiture;  and  was  not  always  E:'iven  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  the  heir  apparent.  Edward  11.  did  not  create 
his  son  Prince  of  WaJes  till  he  was  ten  vears  old,  aul 
Edward  the  Bhek  Frinoa  nas  not  created  until  he  eras 
about  thirteen. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  King  is  by  InherHanee  Ihike  of 
Comwall.  Kdwanl  the  Rtuclc  Prince  was  first  created 
duke  of  Comwall  on  the  death  of  .lohn  of  Eltham,  his 
uncle,  who  was  the  la.^t  earl  of  Cornwall  ;  and  by  the 
grant  under  which  the  title  wa.t  then  conferred,  in  the 
nth  Edward  III.,  the  dukedom  is  inherited  by  tlie  eldest 
living  son  and  heir  apparent.  If  the  dnke  snecccd  to  the 
crown,  the  duchy  vests  in  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent ; 
but  if  there  be  no  eldest  son  the  dukedom  remains  with 
the  king,  the  hrir  presumptive  being  in  no  case  entitled  to 
it.  The  Black  Pnnce  wa.s  also  created  by  his  fatlier  carl 
of  Chester  and  Flint.  By  the  litatute  21  Richard  II.,  c.  9, 
the  earldom  of  Chester  w.is  erected  into  a  principality,  and 
it  was  at  tiie  same  time  enacted  that  it  snould  be  given 
only  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  Although  that  statute,  with 
all  the  otheis  m  ttiat  parliament,  was  repealed  by  the  1st 
Henry  IV.,  c.  %  the  earidom  has  vm  since  been  given 
together  with  the  pnncip;i!ity  of  Wales. 

A  retnarksble  instance  occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  un- 
fortunate Henry  VI.,  m  which  all  these  titles  were  borne 
by  one,  not  the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  king. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  claiming  the  crown,  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  declaring  that  after  the  king's  dnith  he 
and  his  heirs  should  inhent  the  crown;  and  itt  oidtr  to 
make  this  succession  the  more  secure,  the  act  declared  hU 
eMeat  son  to  be  Ibrthwith  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Com- 
wall, and  Ear!  of  Chester.  The  antiquity  oi  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  ana  iis  'ar  successii'n  arc,  as  it  were,  a 
r  :it,  i  [Ti ,  ';  ri  af  the  father's  present  right  and  'he  Prince's 
own  nearnpM  in  succession  to  the  crown.  Thus  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Edward  III.  immedi- 
ately made  his  grandson  Ftince  of  Wales.  Richard  HI., 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  torone,  created  his  son  Prince  or 
Wales,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  usurpation  Henry  VII., 
again,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Arthur,  created  his  next  son 
Henry.  Henry  VIII.,  having  no  SOU, created  his  daughter 
Mary,  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  after  her  illegitimation,  his 
next  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Kach  of  them  in  succesidon  had 
only  been  heiress  presumptive,  vet  they  boie  the  title, 
being  then  next  in  sncceaaon  to  the  crown. 

Tfis  titl«%  at  length,  now  borne  by  the  Fkince  of  Waka 
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BTP, '  Prince  of  Wales  and  E&rl  of  Chester,  DaW  of  Sucony, 

Dukp  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Canrick,  Bartm  of 
Renfrew,  Ixjrd  of  the  Isles,  Great  Steward  of  Scotland.' 

(Selden's  TStUn  of  Honour,  part  ii.,  c.  5;  GoBDHik's 
Aceoimt  of  the  Prince*  of  fValet,  8vo.  1761.) 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH,  extends  over  the  south-eastern 

forfion  of  Auatralia.  Its  waitam  boandMir  has  been  fixed 
y  the  f^raxA  of  tiM  eolomr  of  Soathern  Auetnlim,  whoee 
fa.stprn  boundary  extends  from  the  shores  of  1hi>  fkiuthern 
Sea  along  141°  E.  long,  to  20*  S.  lat.  Tlie  tiorthern 
boundary-line  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  as  Moreton  Bay  (27"  S.  lat.)  has  been  settled,  and 
in  the  interior  the  sheep-stations  have  nearly  reached  the 
banke  of  the  river  Kar&ula,  we  shall  consider  that  New  South 
Wales  also  extends  to  26°  S.  lat  On  the  east,  New  South 
Wales  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  Bass's 
Strut,  which  separates  it  fhnn  Tasmania,  and  Dy  the 
Southern  Sea.  Within  these  boundaries  it  extends  from 
26*  to  39°  S.  lat.  Wilson's  Promontory,  which  constitutes 
ite  nUMt  southern  point,  stretches  some  miles  south  of  :<'.)" 
S.  lat.  New  South  Wales  lies  between  141°  and  154" 
E.  long.,  the  most  eastern  \^'mt  being  Cape  Byron 
(near  28°  S.  lat.}.  It«  length  from  north  to  south  is 
■boot  900  miles,  aad  Us  avciago  width  eboot  830  miles. 
Tills  f^ives  an  area  of  560,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
more  than  the  extent  of  Portufj^s^l,  Spain,  France  and  Italy 
taken  together.  About  one-tenth  of  this  immense  country 
is  within  the  limit  of  location  ;  but  the  cattle-stations 
have  spread  already  over  a  country  at  least  three  time* 
more  extensive.  The  remainder  is  still  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  ibongncK  ond  the  most  north-western 
poitioo  of  it,  oiteiiidiiig  over  perhaps  one-third  of  the  wh<de 
lurlhee,  has  nerer  been  yiaited  by  any  European,  Th*i« 
are  also,  lar^e  tracts  1yln<  wUhin  the  langeoif  thecitUe- 
ptations  which  are  still  unknown. 

Surface,  Soil,  and  Climate. — ^Thephysical  constitution 
of  this  country  is  very  i>eculiar.  The  interior  consists  of 
wide  plains,  interrupted  only  by  comparatively  short  rani^ 
of  high  hills  or  low  mountains.  The  watere  collected  in 
these  plains  are  all  united  into  one  river,  the  Murray,  which 
disenpognce  within  the  terhtocies  of  Sooth  Australia.  On 
the  east  and  south  the  plains  are  surrounded  by  higher  land, 
whic'.  (  r  I. /ttutcs  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  joining 
the  Murray  and  those  which  run  to  the  sea.  This  water- 
shed is  in  {general  met  with  at  a  distance  ot'  about  l(X)  miU's 
from  the  shores,  with  the  exception  of  three  piaces,  at  two 
of  which  it  retires  to  a  distance  of  140  miles,  whilst  at  tho 
third,  between  the  sea  and  the  upper  coone  of  the  M umim- 
vi^ee,  it  appnaehes  within  about  80  miles.  This  high  land 
on  which  the  watershed  oecwB  assumes  at  most  places  the 
form  of  a  mountun-ehain,  but  there  are  extensive  tracts 
where  it  presents  itself  only  as  an  extensive  swell  over- 
topped by  hiingle  hills,  aiid  at  other  j)lac«ii>  it  spreads  into 
elevated  ])1ains. 

I.  The  Australian  Alps. — Wibun  *  Promontory,  the  most 
southern  headland  of  Australia,  is  formed  by  a  mountain, 
which  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues.  This  locky 
nui»  may  be  eonndmd  as  the  emnmeneement  of  the  Aus- 
tialian  Ali>s,  a  ratiije  of  mountains  wliich,  for  a  di?,tanee  ex- 
ceeclinif  70  miles,  runs  to  (he  west  of  north,  and,  lartlier  on, 
for  at»out  ItX)  miles,  to  the  ea.st  of  north,  until  it  a|)proaches 
37°  S.  lat.  So  far  this  range  tkseuis  to  be  compoited  of  a 
Mngle  chain,  from  which  however  several  lateral  ridges 
extend  to  the  south-cast  »nd  west.  Its  mean  elevation  does 
not  appear  to  exceed  2rxXI  feet,  and  probably  it  is  less  at 
someplaoes.  It  has  been  orossed  about  4B]nileBihmi  its 
southern  extrennty,  and  at  this  place  it  is  2190  ftet  above 
the  stM-levfl .  \U  acclivities  botn  on  the  east  and  west  are 
gentle,  and  are  partially  overgrown  with  forests,  containing 
manv  timber-trees,  mostly  blue  i^um  and  black  butt.  Near 
37*  ^.  lat.  the  nittgv  u»«s  above  tiie  snow-line,  and  this 
portion  of  it  is  calledthe  Ajuk  Mountains.  It  exten<ls  from 
west  to  east  for  about  100  miles,  but  only  the  western  part 
otitis  always  covered  withsoow  ;  it  is  howevernot  knoim 
to  what  extent,  as  these  noontains  have  not  vet  been  ex> 
plored.  South  of  the  take  Omeo  (147°  30'  £.  long.)  the 
n  III  ntruT:^  do  not  appear  to  rise  much  above  4<KX)  feet. 
Kroni  the  .vestern  portion  of  this  ranee  several  offsets 
branch  off  towards  the  north-west,  which  prow  lower  as 
they  proceed  m  that  direction,  and  at  a  distance  of  Ivm  than 
loo  miles  from  the  principal  chain  they  terminate  on  the 
plains  of  the  Murray  River,  with  ridges  of  high  and  low 
lii]]%  mar  8S*  &  lat.  Fvvib  the  canem  •xtranity  of  the 


Ajuk  chain  (near  37*  S.  lat.  and  148°  E.  long.;,  a  range 
extends  to  the  east  of  r.<  rt':,  v, fKch  always  maintains  an 
elevation  of  from  40(K)  to  OiKA)  Icel  above  the  sea-level, 
and  near  36'  30'  S.  lat.  rises  to  ti.jlO  feet  m  Mount  Kosciusko. 
This  elevated  pinnacle  was  found  covered  with  snow  in 
February,  by  Count  Streleski,  and  it  would  therefore 
seem  that  in  Aurtcalia  the  80ow-4ine  in  3G*  8.  lat.  is  found 
below  fftOO  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  whilst  in  Europe,  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  in  4G°  N.  lat.,  it  occurs 
near  'JOtX)  tinjt  above  the  sea.  Tlie  chain  of  which 
Mount  Kosciusko  constitutes  the  hijrhesl  summit  continues 
to  nm  north  by  cost  ioW  S.  lat..  where  it  terminates  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  where  that  river  suddenly 
changes  its  nortbem  into  a  western  course. 

Tlie  country  induded  between  the  last-mentioned  chain 
aod  thenortb^weatonioffiMlaof  the  AjuhRaogeisttwiiiasI 
estenrive  mountain-region  of  Australia,  as  (kr  as  it  b 
known.  It  ex'rnr!^  from  south-west  tonorlh-ea&t  upwards 
of  200  miles.  Lin  l  lU  breadth  from  »outh-eaat  to  nortll-west 
j)robably  I  ;  >  r.  it  fall  short  of  120  miles.  This  giv<  s  .in 
ai e&  of  24,000  M^uaremiliM.  The  base  onwhieh  the  moun- 
tains rest  seems  to  vaiy  from  1200  to  IHOO  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Ibe  numcnnia  lidges  by  which  it  is  traversed 
run  north  or  north-west,  ana  are  higher  in  the  eactem 
district,  where  they  rise  from  1000  to  2^00  feet  above  their 
base.  Towards  tne  south-west  they  are  lower.  In  this 
re^rion  ori^'inatcs  the  larsrest  of  all  the  perennial  rivers  of 
Australia,  the  Murray,  with  Jiunicrous  branches,  by  wliirh 
it  is  supjilietl  with  that  abundance  of  water  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  river  in  its  whole  course  and  ail  the  year 
round.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  portion  runs  into  the 
Mttinunbidgee,  which  river  in  tliis  way  is  likewise  «>upplietl 
with  BUffident  water  to  prevent  It  from  Deooming  dry  during 
the  s!:n,n-..  ~  months,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  lar^rc 
rivers  iri  plains  of  the  interior.  That  portion  of  tins 
recion  whicli  i-,  occupied  by  niountain-ridt^es  is  compain- 
tively  small,  as  the  valleys  along  tiie  numerous  water- 
courses are  of  very  considerable  width,  and  according  to  all 
appearance  no  lei«  fit  for  cultivation  than  for  pasture. 

11.  Australia  Felix  is  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales 
which  1  i  es  west  of  the  Australian  Alps,  aod  extends  fiom  tlw 
Southern  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee 
rivers.  It  has  obtained  this  denomination  on  account  of 
the  ereat  proportion  of  land  fit  for  cuitiv.ition  which  il  ap- 
])aictitly  contains.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  was 
entirely  unknown  up  to  183G,  and  it  cannot  thertifore  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  than  unc-hali  of  its  surface 
is  still  almost  entirely  unknown,  though  in  the  last  few 
years  much  has  been  done  toasoertain  its  eapahilitica. 

The  coast-line  of  this  tract,  from  Wilson's  Promontory 
on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nanjreela  or  Glenelg 
on  the  west,  extends  for  more  than  :UK)  miles.  Only  three 
harbours  are  Ibund  on  it — Portland  Bay,  r.ear  the  western, 
and  PortPliillip  and  Western  Port,  mar  llu-  eastern  extre- 
mity. Between  Portland  Bay  and  ]^)[  t  Pluilip,  a  distancu 
of  more  than  200  miles,  there  is  no  place  of  safety  even  for 
small  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Faiiy,a8mall  har^ 
bour  for  eoasting  vessels,  but  quite  open  to  the  soulh-eaatem 
winds,  which  durini;  the  summer  blo'.v  for  three  months 
■^ith  ^reat  force.  It  is  true,  that  a  jiortion  of  this  coast-line 
measiirinc  nearlv  100  miles,  between  Cape  Oiway  on  the 
cast  and  Port  tairy  on  the  west,  has  not  been  survey  ed, 
hut  as  it  is  known  that  no  river  even  of  moderate  size 
reaches  the  sea  in  this  tract,  and  as  the  coast  seen  fioist 
afar  is  a  low  beach  backed  by  sandhills  of  moderate  height, 
it  is  almost  imposHblo  that  even  a  small  harbour  can  exi»i 
on  this  coast.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  coast  from  Wil- 
son's Promontory  to  Western  Port  is  mostly  hit'h,  luin:: 
only  low  in  the  innermost  eorm  r  oftlic  bay  fornictl  h\  il.c 

firomontoriesCapeLiptrap  and  Wallamai,  wiicie  lluie  ; n- 
agoons  separated  from  tnc  sea  b\-  narrow  stiips  of  saud. 
Tlie  coast  from  Western  Port  to  the  western  boundary-line 
of  New  South  Wales  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cliffii,  which  occur  at  the  entrance  of  FOrt  Phillip,  and  at 
Gape  Nelson  and  Cape  Bridgewater,  west  of  Portbmd  Bay. 
The  low  shores  are  sandy,  except  at  some  places  where 
swamp-i  exi-.f .  West  of  Cape  Nelsoti  the  coast  is  l>oanded 
bv  bare  sandhills,  consisting  of  a  loose  sand,  which  is 
earned  inland  by  the  gales. 

Western  Port  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  Hde,  being  protected  ac;i»!:.^t  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  winds  oy  Phillip  LJuod,  which 
liia  acMsi  its  •DtTWieo,  ThocoonbyMiioniidutgthehar* 
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Dour  k  hilly,  being  traversed  bv  ridges  coonected  with  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Amtnuiaii  ^pB»  but  it  exhibits  a 
cMwlcimole  degree  of  feitilify,  as  is  proved  iseveral 
abtioiii.  wUeh  nad  existed  there  for  aeveml  years  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Port  PhiUip  wa«  effected.  But 
only  the  tract  immediately  contit^uous  to  the  harbour  is 
known  ;  the  extensive  country  skirting  the  weatern  deeli- 
lity  ol  the  Southern  Austiaiiaa  Alfn,  m  lar  north  as  the 
i^uk  range,  has  not  yet  been  exploited. 

Port  Philhp,  situated  at  the  western  entrance  oi"  Btm't 
Strut,  is  a  harbour  of  great  capacity.  It  measures  40 
miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  as  much  iron  east  to  west 
in  the  widest  part.  Hie  eonntiy  ediieh  aamninds  it  is  to- 
imbly  elevated,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  protect  shipping 
agiinst  the  winds.  Ai^ainst  the  swell  of  the  sea  they 
are  protected  by  the  narrowncs-s  and  the  form  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  lUioals  which  lie  be- 
fore the  entrance.  The  countr;^'  surrounding  this  excellent 
haibow  is  in  geneial  of  supenor  <iaality.  As  far  as  it  has 
beco  trail  exunined,  or  to  the  distance  of  from  30  to  40 
miles  from  th.  northern  and  v^-r-^'rm  shores  of  the  bay,  it 
contains  a  propoition  d i  uii  l  fit  for  agricultural  pur- 

pose»;  arid  the  remainder,  i  li  ilie  exception  of  a  t'ew 
tracts  of  moderate  extent,  atluiiiii  gtxxl  pasture,  con&iistiDg 
)f  open  grassy  downs.  Tliougti  the  settlement  at  this 
place  was  founded  only  in  18:}7>  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
the  influx  of  emigrants  has  been  so  great,  thnt  eevenl 
tiactt  of  land  were  cultivated  with  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and 
potatoes  in  1840.  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
covered  the  downs.  It  was  tlieu  already  proposed  to  di- 
vide it  into  three  uounties :  the  northern  district,  under  the 
name  of  Bourke,  and  the  western  under  that  of  Grant ; 
between  these  two  is  the  county  of  Nonnanby.  The  country 
lying  to  the  north-cast  of  tlie  haiboar,  towaids  the  Au»- 
ttalian  Alps,  appears  to  offer  less  advantages,  but  as  no 
aeeoent  has  been  published  of  it,  it  would  be  premature  to 
decide  this  point. 

On  tlie  north  of  Port  Phillip  the  watershed  Ijetween  the 
r.vois  falling  into  the  Southern  Sea  and  the  .Murray  occurs 
ih'?ut  4a  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  har- 
t'Dur,  but  farther  to  the  west  it  is  between  80  and  100  mijes 
fnm  the  sea-shore.  On  both  sides  of  the  wntenhed  the 
eoontry  is  hilly  and  broken,  and  between  143*  and  143f  E. 
Ii/ng.  it  rises  into  mountains.  This  hilly  tract  is  in  gent-ra! 
Irum3t)  to  40  miles  across.  To  the  south  of  it  is  an  extensive 
^ji:u!u  which  descends  tjently  to  the  sea-shore.  Near  the  sea 
It  ts  almost  level  or  tilightly  undulating ;  but  farther  north 
it  contains  a  rather  large  number  of  hills,  rising  from  500 
to  700  feet  idwve  their  bases.  These  single  hiik  aie  most 
niuneroas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hilly  tmot  along  the  water- 
shed, and  amon^  them  is  Mount  Boninyon,  which  rises 
157D  feet  above  its  base.  This  plain  exhibits  different  de- 
prees  of  fertility.  The  worst  portion  is  that  w  hich  Ues  due 
we*»  of  the  colony  of  Port  Phillij),  and  extends  from  the 
Rr.rr  .N'urriwillun.  orLea  (144*E.  long.),  to  the  lliver  Hop- 
kios  (142*  45').  It  is  about  00  miles  long,  and  from  20  to 
30  iridei  and  is  covered  with  small  pebbles  of  ironstone  and 
^ngneots  of  porous  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  no  wood 
or  w^er  is  found  except  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  A  great 
number  of  lakes  are  scattered  over  this  plain,  one  of 
which,  called  Carantramife,  is  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It.s  ^vate^s  lue  salt,  ns  are  tliose  of  nearly  all  the 
otiiers.  The  isolated  hiiis,  which  rise  on  this  plain  from 
to  700  feet  above  their  base,  appear  from  their  forma- 
tion  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  one  of  them.  Mount 
Nspier,  is  an  extinet  volcano.  Die  country  lying  between 
tlii-i  barrel!  waste  antt  the  sea  is  believed  to  be  better,  but 
*•*  have  DO  account  of  it.  ^V'e!.t  of  the  Hopkins  the 
land  alonL'  the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  Portlaml  Hay,  is 
t^cnerally  poor  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the 
tjanki  of  the  rivers  and  round  the  bases  of  the  isolated 
Mils ;  and^  that  lyinc  west  of  Portland  Bay,  though  better, 
ncnfy  indiflkient.  But  tlmt  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies 
north  of  38"  contains  a  large  portion  of  good  land.  In 
tone  parts  it  is  overgrown  with  thick  forests  of  eucalyptus 
trvi-.s  Bank.siac,  casuarinae,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to 
.\tu>Uidia.  At  other  places  it  i:i  covert^  with  open  forests 
sod  abundant  grass ;  between  these  forests  occur  some 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  destitute  of  trees, 
tut  overgrown  witli  grais  and  bushes.  Tlie  numerous 
bills  aM  tAieUjr  wooded,  and  the  best  soil  is  found  at  their 
taaaa.  Aa  howcivertiw  ioil  inftiiaplainianot  nrfiiet-«att 
9H%,  tt  hM  Mfc  f«k  atbnisttd  th»  tttf  ntteii  of  a«ltim 


That  portion  of  it  however  which  lies  uorth-west  of  the 
colony  of  Port  Phillip,  and  is  comparatively  very  hilly,  is 
known  to  have  a  very  good  soil,  and  is  well-timbered ; 
probably  it  will  in  a  few  years  receive  the  benefit  of  culti-> 
vation.  There  is  however  on  this  plain,  south  of  the 
Qrampians,  though  at  some  distance  from  them,  a  very 
large  swamp,  which,  with  several  other  swamp.s  sur- 
rounding it  on  all  sides,  covers  many  square  miles  in 
extent. 

The  best  portion  of  Australia  Felix  is  that  which  lies  within 
the  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  watershed.  It  is  rc- 
iaariMwe  that  BMil|f  aU  the  ndfes  by  whaoh  this  tract  is 
overtopped  do  not  run  in  tiie  direction  of  the  watershed. 

but  cross  it  nearly  at  ri^ht  angles.  The  most  we»tem  of 
the«2  rulges  rises  to  liie  elevation  of  mountains,  and  has 
been  called  the  Grampians,  which  name  is  appropriate  if 
their  elevation  (mly  is  considered,  but  the  extent  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Scottish  range  of  that  name. 
The  Gimmpiaaa  of  the  South  extend  from  eoutb  to  north 
about  54  miles,  between 37*40'  and  36^  BO'S.  Int.,  and  occupy 
a  width  of  20  miles.  They  are  supposed  to  consist  of  two 
ranges  :  that  seen  from  the  east  is  called  the  Strra,  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous  summits,  and  nearly  m  il>  c  i  rtre 
stands  Mount  To-ol,  or  Mount  VVilUam,  which  rises  to 
4500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  That  chain  which  is  seen 
irom  the  west  ia  called  Victoria  Ran^e.  The  eastern  ctein 
tcnninates  on  the  south  abruptly  with  two  high  summita 
— ^Mount  Abrupt,  which  is  170O  Ket,and  Mount  Sturgeon, 
which  is  1071  leet,  above  its  base.  The  Grampians  are 
surrounded  with  eztnuive  fbreata  of  fine  tall  tinbcMieea 
of  eucalypti. 

The  country  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  originating 
in  the  aoutbera  and  western  portion  of  the  Grampians  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  fertile  tract  of  NewSoutli  Wales.  It 
IS  abundantly  watered  bv  the  Nangeela,  or  Glenelg,  and 
its  tributaries.  The  soil  is  black  and  rich,  several  feet 
deep,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.  In  its  natural  stale 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  park,  the  plain  being  studded 
with  clumps  of  casuarini:  and  other  trees,  and,  as  thick 
forests  are  not  frequently  met  with,  the  ground  airoo«t 
everywhere  is  covered  with  excellent  herbage.  But  near 
the  banks  of  the  Nangeela  are  low  traeta,  which  are 
swampy,  and  in  many  places  interspersed  with  numerous 
small  lakes  and  pond  -.  Tlie  surface  of  the  higher  portion 
of  this  plain  is  strongly  undulating,  and  on  it  are  found 
many  small  sandhills.  This  fertile  country  is  supposed  to 
extend  50  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  somewhat  more 
from  east  to  WMt.  Though  at  a  considerable  distance 
ihHn  the  sen,  aania  cattle-etations  have  been  catnbiished 
in  this  cotmtiy  since  its  disooveiy  in  1836. 

The  hilly  tract  of  the  w  atershed  east  of  the  Grampians 
has  its  surface  diversified  by  numerous  narrow  ridgen  of 
rocks,  several  round  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  uiid  many 
rather  narrow  valleys  traversed  by  clear  and  beautiful 
streams.  In  some  parts  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood  ; 
at  other  places  free  from  wood,  but  overgrown  with  prass 
to  the  top.  About  90  miles  west  of  the  Grampians,  some 
more  elevated  ridges  traverse  the  watenhed.  Ihcy  have 
been  named  Pyrenees,  but  the  natives  call  them  Peerick 
Hills.  They  consist  wholly  of  granite,  but  are  all  gra*.>-y 
to  their  summits,  and  thmly  wooded.  They  rise  from 
their  base  with  rather  a  steep  acclivity.  liast  of  the  Py- 
renees the  country  is  more  broken  and  the  hills  are 
higher.  It  is  mostly  wooded,  but  good  strong  gnus 
grown  among  the  trees.  The  fonato  an  chiefly  compoeed 
of  box  and  IcAy  blue  gum.  A  oonnderable  portion  «tfthe 
hilly  ccitnhy,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  consists  of 
hills  of  lava,  and  in  these  parts  the  vegetation  is  less  vitjor- 
oils  and  abundant  than  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ranires 
wiuch  lie  farther  east,  and  approach  the  meridian  ol*  Port 
Phillip.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  hilly  countiy  affords 
excellent  nastuie,  ana  it  is  supposed  that  many  large 
tracts  are  nt  fbr  entttvation,  bot  no  part  of  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  settlens  except  along  the  road  vduch  knda  ftom 
Port  Phillip  to  the  Murrumbidgee. 

Between  the  hilly  region  of  the  watershed  on  the  south, 
the  mountain-region  of  the  Australian  Al^on  the  south - 
cast,  the  course  of  the  Mumimbidiree  and  Murray  on  the 
north,  and  the  boundary-line  of  South  Australia  on  the 
west,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Murray  RivM.  These  irfains 
extend  en  an  av emgc  laOmUesfkom  south  to  north,  andaoo 
piilcafhimeaittoweittbotouy  knowledge  of  thiaooualiy 
^  T«i7  inperfNt*  We  onljr  knofw  thai  it  ia  vwy  wnQ 
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mtered,  til  tti«  nttn  wMeh  drain  it  iMnsf  in  th* 

tmn-reffion  oT  the  Ar^'ntlnn  A'p;,  thn  hilly  ropion  of  the 
Walenihed,  or  the  (irampian-..  .isul  iKat  liie  larirvr  of  theM 
rivera,  an  th«  MillewR  and  \[h  trihutaiy  the  Hayunifa,  flow 
in  wide  bottoms,  tometimes  eight  or  tea  anhi  acrois, 
vWeh  bottoms  arc  overgrown  bv  ni^  trees,  partly  swampy 
or  covtred  with  lakes  and  ponds,  but  exhibitinj^  an  extra- 
Ofdinarr  deffTM  of  fertility  in  the  vigour  of  their  vegeta- 
tion. The  higher  grounds  between  the  rivers  aw  «itli« 
level  or  slightly  undulating,  and  only  Fully  where  tliey 
approach  the  more  mountainous  tracts  on  the  s  ulh  and 
80Uth-ea*t.  In  some  places  arc  found  salt  lakij*  la  cori- 
siderable  niimbors,  but  in  general  theso  plains  are  open, 
gnmy,  and  be&uiifutly  diversified  with  ser^ntine  lines  or 
elampt  of  wood.  Bven  at  a  considemblo  dufawwe  ftom  the 
booln  el  tbo  rivm  water  la  not  •eaiee,  w  thsie  ore  nu> 
nwrmii  hollows  in  the  plains,  which  g«n«rally  contain 
water ;  some  part*  so  much  *o,  that  they  are  converted 
into  swamps  alter  heavy  rains.  As  lar  as  the  plaii^fi  of  the 
Murray  River  have  been  seen  by  travellers,  they  are  cer- 
tainly fit  both  Ibr  cultivation  and  rearing  of  cattle.  No 
settlement)*  have  been  made  in  the  plains,  except  along 
tho  banks  of  the  ovper  course  of  the  Murnunbidgce,  where 
they  hava  extaiidadrto  the  west  of  147"  £•  long. ;  but  the 
dimcuMv  and  expenae  of  bringing  the  wool  and  th«  produce 
of  the  dames  from  this  distance  to  Sidney  are  such,  that 
of  late  years  the  advance  of  the  oatlle-stations  along 
the  Murnimhiiliji  e  ha«  t)een  much  slower  than  formerly. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River  will  be 
settled  by  emigrants  advancing  from  the  southward 
through  the  fine  country  watered  by  the  Nangeeia ;  and  to 
frvour  tbo  aattlament  of  thta  imoMBM  traot  by  »  nore 
easy  aooeM,  a  town  hat  lately  been  founded  in  POitlaiid 
Bay.  This  bay  extends  twenty-six  miles  from  east  to 
west,  »nd  ten  from  north  tu  south,  and  lias  j»ood  anchor- 
aere  on  its  western  shores,  in  four,  live,  or  six  lalhoms,  but 
it  is  open  to  the  soulh-etiit  winds,  and  during  the  south- 
western gales  a  swell  sets  into  tho  mAouigt,  OMtiiag  a 
heavy  aurf  on  the  heaoh. 

As  no  part  of  Aoafafalia  Felix  had  been  Wttlcd  Mbre 
1837t  the  accounts  respecting  its  cUmate  whicli  we  possess 
must  be  extremely  scanty.  From  the  tmoonnected  ob- 
servations of  hasty  travellere  who  have  visited  it,  we  learn 
that  rains  arc  by  no  means  su  scarce  as  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior  or  in  the  countries  alonj:  the  eastern 
coast ;  and  as  the  winds  to  which  this  country  is  most  ex- 
jpoeed  in  winter  (June — August)  are  thoaa  which  are 
nnally  attended  with  hoavy  taim,  it  iaaupipoMd  thai 
thie  eouBtiy  will  be  leia  aubjcet  to  mch  frequent  and  I0119 
droughts  as  the  old  colony.  In  winter,  frost  occurs  aloni? 
the  wtttersJied«  and  hoar-lrost  is  experienced  even  on  the 
low  plain  along  the  sea. 

111.  Gipptland  u  the  iwn^  which  has  kt«iy  been  applied 
to  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  from  the 
eaatem  deolivito  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian 
Al|»  Mid  tho  Ajuk  Range  descenda  to  the  Pacific.  The 
iea  eoait  between  Wilson's  Pramontoiy  and  Ome  Howe 
teais  the  namo  of  the  Long  Beach,  as  in  its  whofe  extent, 
for  200  miles,  it  extends  in  a  eontlnuous  line  without  any 
indentation,  eurviiiir  however  a  little  in  the  middle.  The 
shores  are  low  and  sandy,  but  at  the  back  of  them  the 
country  rises  into  hills.  Gtppsland  extends  along  this  shore 
hom  the  Southern  Australian  Alps  to  148^  JB.  Jong.  It 
eowairta  of  an  inolined  plain,  which  however  near  the 
mountidns  appeanto  daieend  with  great  rapidity,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  region  the  plain  is  only  210  feet  above  the 
ftea-levol.  The  northern  portion  of  this  country  is  traversed 
by  several  ranges  of  hills,  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  Ajuk  Range  and  run  south  by  east.  They  are  of  con- 
siderable elevation  near  tile  jinncipal  range,  but  prow  lower 
as  they  proceed  southward,  until  they  cease  at  a  distance 
of  severd  mile*  from  the  shore.  The  valleys  are  of  moderate 
width,  but  glow  wider  towaeda  the  terminatioB  of  the 
ridges.  The  lulli  are  tether  ateep,  Imt  in  general  well 
wooded.  The  valleys  exhibit  a  eonsiderfthle  deprfe  of 
fertility,  and  some  caltle-statioris  hare  been  est-ablished  in 
them.  In  the  centre  of  Gippsland  are  plains  of  consider- 
able extent,  wiucii  are  covered  with  open  foratts,  and 
ready  to  receive  and  maintain  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
Theaa  plains  however  do  not  extend  to  the  shore,  for  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea  a  ridge  of  moderately  high  hills 
stretches  parallel  to  the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  the 
xtvn  Barney  and  I«  tkobe.  These  hiUa  turn  ^lidt^ 
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versed  by  several  offsets  of  the  Southern  Australian  Alps, 
which  ar«  covered  with  forests  of  blue,  green,  and  black 
butt,  in  which  numerous  tiinbri  in  i are  found.  The 
whole  of  Gippsland  is  abundaully  watered  by  s«veTal 
streams,  running  from  sixty  to  seventy  mil«s,  but  it  Ls  not 
known  if  their  mouths  are  deep  enough  to  receive  small 
vessels.  At  the  southern  extremity  and  on  the  eastern 
•ide  of  Wilaoa'sFnoenoiitav  ie  Comer  Inlet,  a  email  hei^ 
boor  far  sbbU  TeMcla,  and  fiill  of  ahede.  It  ie  aleled  ttnt 
in  the  summer  months  thi  tin miometer  ntnioe  o'doekia 
the  morning  generally  nses  to  bb  . 

The  country  extending  norlh-eait  of  Gippsland  to  the 
river  Moruya,  which  forms  the  southern  iMund&ry  of  tbe 
■ettled  part  of  the  colony,  has  not  yet  been  explored  in  the 
interior.  At  Cape  Howe  tlie  ooest  begins  to  trend  doe 
north,  and  ohanges  its  eharaoter,  being  in  general  lodcy 
and  high,  and  presenting  several  indentations,  among 
which  the  most  important  is  that  of  Twofold  Bay,  a  tolerably 
good  harbour  even  for  large  vessels,  in  which  a  settlement 
has  lately  be«n  made,  from  which  the  adjacent  euuntrv  in 
a  short  time  will  probably  bo  explored.  Net  far  soutfi  of 
the  river  Moruya  an  isolated  i^gfa  peak  liea  doee  to  the 
shore :  it  is  c^led  Mount  DroOMdaiy,  and  fiMa  to  90Q0 
feet  ebove  tlie  sea-level. 

IV.  Thg  Cmnecling  Tabh-laneU.'— The  most  norttieni 
range  of  the  Australian  Alps,  called  the  Warragong  Chain, 
tenmiiates  near  35"  S.  lat.,  where  the  Murrumbidgee.  en- 
circling the  extremity  of  this  range,  changes  its  northern 
course  into  a  western.  The  Warragong  Range  extends 
nearly  south  and  north,  and  along  its  eastern  bate  lie 
extcnaive  pleiok  Tbe  meet  aouthem  of  theee  plains  aa 
ftr  ee  is  'known,  ere  those  whidi  go  under  tlw  name  of 
Moneroo  or  Monaroo  Plains,  and  axe  famous  in  the  colony 
for  the  large  herds  of  cattle  and  numerous  flocks  ol  sheep 
which  find  there  abundant  pasture.  These  plains  extend 
a  considerable  distance  Miuth  of  36"  S;  lat.  Less  extensive 
plains,  contiguous  to  one  another,  lie  farther  north.  East  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Warragong  Range  are  Yeia  Plaioa 
and  th«  hilly  tract  «aclo«ng  Lake  George.  The  tfentod 
plaina  however  do. not  terminate  with  the  nap  of  the 
mountains,  but  extend,  under  the  name  of  Ooulnam  and 
Bredalbane  Plaina,  about  forty  mile  ful^her  north  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Coekhundoua  liange,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
lasil-mentioned  plains  occupy  a  width  of  about  fifty  miles, 
extending  eastward  to  tbie  nanov  Talley  in  which  tbe 
Shoaihavea  Barer  nine.  Jkkag  these  plaina  liea  tbe 
watonbed  between  flie  riven  running  east  and  west,  aa 
some  of  the  smirces  of  the  Lachlan  and  Munrumbidgee. 
which  run  to  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Shoalhaven  and 
WoUondilly  are  fo  i  l  I  m  them.  They  consist  of  open  flu! » 
of  grassy  land,  or  of  open  undulating  downs  encircled  by 
eminences  of  little  height,  which  separate  the  plaina  from 
one  another :  they  all  afibrd  excellent  pasture  for  sheop, 
and  cultivation  also  ie  in  many  parts  carried  on  with  aue> 
oeia.  On  these  plains  are  several  lakes.  The  moat  re- 
markable of  them  is  Lake  George,  a  sheet  of  water  seven* 
teen  miles  in  lenglli  ri'nl  seven  in  breadth.  There  is  no 
outlet  for  the  lake,  liiuugh  it  receives  no  less  than  four 
mountain-streams  from  the  eminences  north  of  it.  The 
water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  quite  fit  for  use.  In  long 
droughts  it  dries  up,  and  then  resembles  a  gremy  meadow, 
not  unlike  the  plain*  of  Bredalbane.  There  ere  severel 
other  laboi  to  the  oaat  and  weat  of  Laka  Ckorge ;  they  are 
small  and  the  water  is  sweet.  Tlie  plains  on  whieh  Ihcx; 
lakes  occur  are  more  than  '2000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  in  winter  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  experienced 
on  them.  Frost  occurs  for  several  weeks  nearly  evcrj* 
night.  As  in  these  parts  no  mountain-chain  separates  the 
countnes  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  interior,  tho 
great  thoroughfare  leading  from  Sydney  to  the  baalla  Of  the 
MttitumbidgM.  Auatmlia  Felix,  and  Fort  Phillip,  traveieoe 
the  northern  portion  of  the  plRins  obliquely,  and  tbia, 
united  to  their  fertility,  wa.s  om  1!"  1:ir  r^'asons  why  they 
were  settled  sooner  than  most  <  Ihiir  parts  of  the  colony. 

Aldnu'  thu  ( iistem  edge  c:  ll.i  ^o  plains  runs  the  Shoal- 
haven Kiver.  In  the  upper  part  ot  its  oouiae  this  river 
flows  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plains,  and 
resembles  an  Eo^liih  itreani.  The  terapemture  of  the 
ai^aoent  oonntiy  in  theee  porta  hi  to  lew  even  in 
that  potatoes  and  gooseberries,  for  both  nf  which  the 
I  olimata  of  fi|ydney  is  too  hot,  grow  luxurianUy.  Tb«t  upp«r 
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rUley  of  the  Shoalhaven  River  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  fjood  land.  In  procecdim?  northward  the  river 
•  ;rissdeoper  and  deeper  under  the  adjacent  plains,  and 
.vh:re  it  approaches  iu  north-eaotctn  great  bend  it  flows 
•:  1  Irvine  about  1500  feet  below  their  common  level. 
The  prvciptcca  oS  this  ravine,  consisting  at  ore  part  of 
enoite  and  mt  aiiotiier  of  limestone,  eive  a  peculiar  gran- 
deur Id  Uie  teeomy  of  this  part  of  tM  ShouhBvon  Aiver. 
TIm  eomtiy  to  the  eastward  of  Shoalhaven  River,  that  is 
to  say,  between  it  and  the  sca-eoast,  is  very  wild  and 
mounfaiuous.  It  i»  t'ull  ut'  high  hills  and  ^ort  ridges,  the 
lumraits  of  win  I.  i  <  tierally  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the 
nluQs  west  uf  Uie  nver;  their  tops  present  sometimes 
ifvel  platcis,  but  as  the  hil  Is  are  compiosed  of  sandstone 
daititBte  of  a  ligrcr  of  aoU,  thqr  J^wv*  **  vegotatioa  on 
them  as  the  steep  dedivities  of  tiieir  sides.    Near  the 

coast,  where  the  hills  arc  lower,  the  sjindstone  is  rovprcd 
by  a  la)er  ot  soil,  but  with  ihe  exeeption  oi  a  lew  tracts  of 
nodemte  oxtent,  the  soil  is  potii-;  it  is  somewhat  hetter 
towards  the  ituuth,  but  even  lliere  of  mdtltefeiil  quality. 
The  coast  is  everywhere  high  and  rocky,  except  at  a  few 
places  where  inlets  occur,  which  terminate  with  low  and 
aostlv  swampy  grounds.  Indentations  are  rather  mimer- 
ous,  out  none  of  them  can  be  called  a  harbour,  except 
Jervis  Bay,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long  from  south  to 
t'yrtti,  and  six  wide  ;  and  though  not  such  a  nia^iifieent 
l-.arbour  tR  Port  Jackson,  it  still  attbrdsgood  shelter  and  sale 
iinchoragc,  beinp  divided  from  Ihe  sea  hy  hitrh  roi'ky 
miusea,  and  in  general  it  is  trom  U  to  12  fatlioins  deep,  it  u 
inteoded  to  found  here  a  town,  and  to  make  a  road  through 
tlie  cotmtty  brtweeo  it  and  the  connectiqg  plainsi  that  the 
inciearing  scttlementtonthe  Miununlndgfeaiid  in  Anatimlta 
IMix  may  be  enabled  to  bring  the  produce  of  their  in- 
ui.>try  witii  less  expense  to  n  place  where  it  can  be 
shi;i[M'd. 

V.  The  Blue  Af van  tains  begin  on  the  south  with  Cock- 
bundoon  Range,  near  M°  ^CS.  lat..  and  extend  northward 
to  the  MoDui^iUa  Range,  wbirh  nms  from  east  to  west  near 
3?  ¥fB.  laL  Their  length  ttasrefiwe  does  not  exceed  190 

m]fi.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  its 
^Aith  is  about  40  miles ;  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road 
lewling  trom  Sydney  to  the  interior,  it  is  about  GO  miles 
scfMis;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  MonundJia  liange, 
probably  more  than  7U  miles.  Its  eastern  edge  runs  along 
the  ridge  which  encloses  the  Nattai  River  on  the  ea^ 
enMsea  the  Warragamba,  and  extends  along  the  western 
bank  <^  the  Nepean,  Hawkesbury,  and  Macdonald  Rivers, 
terminatinE;  at  the  source  of  the  last-mentioned  river  in  the 
.MoQundilla  Range.  The  western  cdce  of  this  monntain- 
s}"^em  has  not  yet  exactly  been  made  out.  It  seems  to 
x'end  from  the  sources  of  the  WoUondilly  River  ( 149"  30* 
£.  iong^.  and  34°  30'  S.  lat.)  nearly  due  north,  traversing 
Fiib  River  some  miles  above  Bathurst,  at  the  place  where 
it  joins  Cambell  Bivai^  and  ftom  thb  point  to  nn  to  tba 
est  of  vortn  to  tiie  western  termlnanoa  of  Monnndina 
Range  (ISCT  E.  lone,  and  32"  30'  S.  Inl  .    Tlie  Eouthem 

Ertion  of  the  range,  or  that  contiHuouK  to  the  JS'attai 
ver,  does  not  seem  to  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the 
jceneral  level  of  the  country  (20tiO  fe<et:i,  but  it  conaists  of 
sandstone,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  is  consequently 
uoiohabiubk.  Seen  tmn  a  higher  alavatiott  it  piesenti 
tb«  appearance  of  a  flat  eountiy  whoae  surfiMO  is  hollowed 
snd  cra^'kcd  out  into  the  wildest  ravines,  deep  and  inacces- 
.uble.  No  road  traverses  this  part  of  the  range.  The  only 
road  by  which  the  mountains  are  j>a.ssod  is  that  leading 
from  Sydney  to  Bathurst.  It,  runs  along  the  Ime  uf 
iiii^h  land  which  aeparates  the  ravines  of  the  valley  of  the 
nver  Cox  on  one  side,  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
vaDev  of  the  Crosse  on  the  otiwr.  The  mountains,  com- 
fosed  of  sandstone,  rise  with  an  csoecdingly  steep  acclivity 
to  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  flat  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nept  :in  I'iver.  Farther  on,  the  rise  is 
fture  jfradual,  till  the  hightsl  part  of  the  road.  nearKintr  s 
rAble-land,  3400  feet  above  the  frea-it  v  l,  i  attained.  The 
Mies  of  the  mass  of  sandstone  over  which  the  road  runs 
vt  intersected  fay  Htvioes,  veiy  steep  in  proportion  to 
thor  height:  near  th*  hi|^t  pait  of  the  road,  the  pro- 
^nnd  dnqptii  of  the  valieya.  enclosed  hf  roeky  precipices, 
onjiaits  a  wild  ^^^ideur  to  the  scenery,  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  rock.-*  arc  in  most  parts  overgrown  with 
J'jnted  treeSb  There  is  i^jarcely  a  patch  of  land  along  tlu» 
fart  of  the  road  fit  for  cultivation,  except  near  an  inn, 
'  I ano  ftitabovt Um ««•»  Md  whoDt  fooKbeniw 


and  potatoes  of  excellont  qualify  rrrow.  Only  two  sum- 
mits. Mount  Hay  and  Mount  To'inah.  standing  about  12 
miles  north  of  the  road,  rise  considerably  above  its  level. 
The  descent  from  lite  more  elevated  part  of  the  mountains 
at  Mount  York  is  not  less  precipitous  than  the  ascent  from 
the  east.  West  of  Mount  York  the  road  passes  through 
some  deep  valleys,  where  the  monntains  are  composed  of 
granite,  and  their  surfiace  is  thinly  wooded  andjnraasv.  On 
Stony  Range,  the  most  western  ridge  of  the  mne  Moun'* 
tains,  the  soil  i.sof  a.red  colow, Mther  Hch,  and bnis trecs 

of  uncommon  niajjnituile. 

VT.  T/>f'  Liverpool  Ra-ngn  and  t/in  Connecting  Pidgr. — 
At  the  distance  of  from  GO  to  70  miles  north  of  Uie  Monun- 
dillaRange  is  the  Liverpool  Range,  running  ea^t  and  west. 
This  range  is  of  great  «(t«nt,  aa  the  loC^  mountaim 
which  enclose  on  both  sides  the  rivcv-barin  of  the  Man* 
ninp,  v.  hi  ti  forms  the  boundary-line  of  the  settled  (  Oun- 
try  on  llu  north  (32*  S.  lat.i,  are  to  he  eousidei  ed  as  its 
ea.stern  iiroiongatioii.  On  the  west  it  appears  to  bo  con- 
nected with  the  Warrabvmglc  or  Arbutiuiot  liange,  which 
near  140"  E.  long,  runs  nearly  south  and  north.  It  ap- 
pears from  tliis  that  the  Liverpool  Range  extends  upwards 
of  180  miles.  This  range  b  imperl^etly  known,  except 
where  it  constitutes  the  southern  border  of  Liverpool 
Plains,  between  150*  and  151°  E.  long.  In  these  parts  its 
southern  slope  rises  with  a  precipitous  acclivity,  and  in 
some  places  nearly  perpendicularly  above  the  pJiuiis  which 
he  south  of  it.  Its  elevation  is  a{)i>arentlv  very  consider- 
able, probably  1500  or  2UUtl  teet  above  the  base.  It  ap- 
peals iikc  a  huge  wall  with  numerous  notches  in  it,  formed 
hjr  the  ahoit,  but  deep  ravines,  by  which  it  is  indeatedf  and 
nom  which  nomenxis  toirents  descend,  which  f^ed  several 
perpetual  strrams.  Where  the  slope  is  not  too  rft])id,  if  is 
tliinly  wooded.  On  account  of  tlie  steepness  of  tlie  ascent 
only  two  places  have  been  foutui  at  which  it  can  lie  tra- 
versed with  cv^i:  the  western,  known  by  the  name  of  Pan- 
dora Pass,  is  near  150^  £.  king.}  and  the  eautern.  called 
by  the  natives  Hecknadiiejr,  ocenn  west  of  Iftl"  K.  long, 
whm  the  summit  of  the  passes  is  attained,  a  short  descent 
brinies  the  trnveller  to  the  Liverpool  Plains.  Tliis  evidently 
shows  that  iliis  range  is  only  the  marginal  ranee  of  an 
elevated  table-land,  and  this  is  also  proved  by  it-  ir<  iiri- 
«adt;rabie  width,  tbe  eminences  which  overtop  Liveruooi 
Plains  occupying  only  a  narrow  space,  periMpS  nowhere 
more  than  8  or  10  miles  in  breadth. 

The  Livenool  Range  is  connected  with  the  MonundiUa 
Mountains  bjr  what  may  be  called  the  Connecting  Ridge. 
This  ridge  lies  between  SS'lO' and  34*2(K8.  lat.  ft  begins 
on  the  NIonuiidilla  Chain,  near  150"  Off  K.  lon^:..  and  runs 
north-west  until  it  attains  WJ"  20*  E.  \nwi..  when  it  turns 
north-north-<a.st, and  in  that  direction  meet?  the  Liverjiool 
Range  some  miles  ea.st  of  Pandora  Pass.  It  divides  the 
affluents  of  Ooulbum  River,  a  tributary  of  Hunter  River, 
whieh  &lls  into  tha  Paoifio,  from  those  of  the  Cttdgegong 
and  Talfatagar.  wideh  IkN  into  the  Macquarie.  As  fiir  aa 
this  ranffe  is  known,  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable elevation.  In  some  parts  it  is  overtopped  by 
rocky  iiills  includint;  short  valleys;  whilst  at  others  it 
extends  as  a  broad-tmcked  swell  with  very  gentle  ac- 
clivities, and  again  it  sinks  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  emintiy.  haome  of  the  laatHoentioned  tracts 
the  anrihea  is  so  levd,  that  the  watandiad  is  eovered  with 
extensive  swamps.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  ridga 
is  without  trees,  overgrown  with  busnes  and  grassy ;  but 
Ihe  rising;  grounds  are  forests,  composes!  mostly  of 
apple-trees,  iron-baiJk,  stringy-bark,  and  hex.  There  are 
some  tracts  where  water  is'scarce,  but  in  i^eneial  thi.s  ridge 
is  sufficiently  watered,  and  settlements  have  of  late  years 
spread  over  its  bases  and  acclivities.  It  is  across  this 
ridga  that  the  most  easy  communication  could  be  effected 
between  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  coast, 

as  it  is  the  highest  ground  over  whieh  tlie  traveller  !:n=;  to 
pass  when  be  ifoes  h-oni  the  coa.st  alont:  'he  Hunter  and 
Goulburn  Rivers  into  the  plains  dmined  by  the  Macquarie ; 
and  it  is  prebable  that  ttie  commercial  ca])ital  of  this 
part  of  the  colo.iy  will  be  transplantei  to  tl  ie  mouth  of  thr 
Hunter  Riveiv  thou^  the  harbour  «t  NeweasUe  cannot 
be  compared  to  that  of  Sydney. 

VII.  Thf^  country  hfhrefn  the  Bluf  Mrmntaitix  and  tht 
Paci/ic. — The  line  of  coa.st  between  the  mouthii  of  Shoal- 
haven River  mortli  of  33"  S.  iat.'i  and  Hunter  River  (north 
of  35")  presents  a  range  of  bold  perpendieular  cliA  of 
— - —  Ipa^iml—' — 
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are  in  many  places  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  behind 
which  the  countiy  is  low  and  the  high  lud  tetiring 
to  a  considerable  diataoee.  Th«  i^tem  iKNroeeuncd  by 
sandy  beaches  appear  «t  no  vcfy  remote  period  to  hare 

formed  the  entrances  of  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  In 
many  places  Ihey  are  even  now  so  partially  filled  up,  that 
there  still  exist  extensive  salt-water  lagoona,  separkte'I 
from  the  ocean  only  by  a  bank  of  sand,  through  which  the 
aea  yet  occasionally  forces  a  passaRe. 

An  elevated  country  lies  north  of  the  banks  of  Shoalhaven 
River,  where  it  runs  from  west  to  east.  It  is  fonned  by  a 
temarlcable  laage  of  high  land,  which  traverses  the  whole 
country  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea,  bein^ 
connected  with  the  former  at  the  source  of  the  NaUai 
River,  whetf  the  summit  of  Mount  Jeilore  rises.  From  tliis 
summit  it  extends  south-east  to  tlie  very  shores  of  the  sea, 
between  Kiama  Head  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shoalhaven 
River.  The  highest  part  is  known  a-s  the  Mittagong 
BttDse.  The  men  elevated  portion  of  this  tract,  which 
eonwta  of  fenrofinoiis  sandstone,  is  almost  entirely  twiren, 
and  only  covered  with  shrubs.  Its  southern  slope  is  fur- 
rowed by  deep  ravines,  which  are  hardly  accessible  except 
from  the  Shoalhaven  River,  mto  which  they  open,  and  on 
their  declivilieti  are  only  soiall  tiact«  fit  for  cultivation,  but 
the  soil  is  poor.  North  of  this  unprofitable  waste  and 
along  the  sea-shore  is  a  lolly  range  of  trap-rocks,  called 
IlUwaira,  possessing  a  very  nch  soiT,  wMeh  in  i(»  natural 
slate  is  buried  under  matted  creepers,  fem-treei,  cedar, 
cabbage-trees,  and  a lumriant  tropica)  vegetation,  nourished 
both  by  streams  from  the  lofty  ranfie  and  the  tnoist  breezes 
of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  cultjvable  ground  w  small,  but 
it  yields  most  abundantly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
vegetables.  The  forests  constitute  the  riches  of  the  settlers 
in  this  tract,  as  the  trees  are  high  and  make  excellent  tim- 
ber. espociaUv  a  kind  of  cedar,  of  which  a  great  number  of 
bouds  gotoSydney,  though  the  tnn^port  is  very  expensive, 
as  the  country  at  tne  back  of  the  Illa\/arra  Ran£;c  is  covered 
with  offsets  from  the  Mittagong  Ran^e,  which,  by  their 
deep  ravines,  cause  gnat  obsteCMs  to  the  tmoqwrt  Of  any 
heavy  article. 

From  the  ravines  of  the  Mittagong  Range  the  country 
as  we  proceed  northward  opens  grtulually  into  a  kind  of 
plain,  the  best  portion  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  ot 
ttw  Cm  PastuTM,  which  naine  is  deiived  fiom  a  herd  of 
wild  catde  which  were  foond  posturing  on  them  when  they 
were  discovered.  Tlie  surface  of  this  plain,  which  contains 
upwanU  of  100,000  acres,  consists  chiefly  of  undulatinsf 
tliinly-wotxlcd  hills,  covered  with  a  sward  of  fine  dry  native 
pasture,  with  alluvial  tracts  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers 
of  the  most  fertile  description,  producing  wheat  equalling 
in  quality  and  quantity  the  best  in  £nglMid.  Some  tracts 
adjoining  the  mer  Nepean,  which  drains  this  plain,  were 
originally  clear  of  timber;  and  as  they  are  intersected  with 
ponds  having  no  ready  outlet  for  their  watei^.  they  ore 
always  considerably  flooded  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
consequently  make  excellent  meadows,  fattle  a.bound 
on  this  plain,  and  also  sheep  :  the  wool  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  colony,  in  the  middle  of  the  Cow  Pa»- 
tures  is  the  Razor-back  Range,  an  isolated  mass,  which 
extends  about  8  milea  in  a  general  direction  between  west- 
north-west  and  east-south-east :  it  is  veiy  level  on  some 
parts  of  its  summit,  an  l  s  ^  vt-ry  narrow  in  others,  while  the 
sides  also  are  steep,  tliut  tiie  name  it  has  obtained  is  very 
appropriate  and  descriptive. 

The  Cow  Pastures  extend  over  the  northern  districts  of 
the  county  of  Camden,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to 
them  on  the  east  and  north  contain  the  best  ]wition  of 
Cumberland.  In  the  last-mentioned  county  the  sandstone 
ridge  along  the  sea  extends  only  a  few  mites  inland  south 
of  Botany  Bay ;  but  between  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jack- 
son it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Paramatta  and  Liverpool, 
The  land  immediately  bordering  upon  the  coast  is  of  a 
Ught,  barren,  sandy  nature,  and,  in  its  natural  state,  thinly 
besprinkled  with  stunted  bushes.  The  crops  it  yields  are 
so  scanty,  that  it  would  not  be  cultivated  were  it  not  for  the 
ymntj  of  the  oapitai  of  the  colony.  At  *  diatanoe  of 
from  m  to  Iftnulca  hihnid  the  ooontiy  ia  somewhat  better, 
and  thickly  covered  with  evergreen  fortst-timber  and 
underwood ;  but  the  clayey  soil  is  of  indifferent  Quality, 
and  the  labour  required  lor  clearing;  it  has  been  an  oDstacle 
to  settlements.  Beyond  this  commences  the  fertile  portion 
of  the  country,  a  plain  extending  from  south  to  north  about 
d0  milea,  fkwnAi^  on  the  soa&  to  Windsor  on  the  north. 


with  an  average  width  of  about  20  miles,  so  that  it  is  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  Sumy.  The  surlacc  of  this  extensive 
tract  ie  gently  iHMjulatiny,  and  rises  only  in  a  few  places  to 
moderate  and  isolotedbula  with  a  gentle  acclivity.  The 
soil  in  general  is  very  good,  consisting  of  decompoMd  Imp, 
A  large  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  which  eren 
extends  over  tlie  declivities  of  the  hills.  Prospect  Hill, 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  eminence  in  the  country,  is 
culuvated  to  the  summit.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  could 
be  cuhivated,  but  it  remains  for  the  most  part  occupied 
bv  the  original  wood.  It  is  however  very  generally  en- 
cfoaed  IwjwbstKntial  foictng.  and  alEuda  ^od  posture  for 
cattle.  The  rich  red  soil,  derived  from  the  subjacent  tnp 
rock,  prodnrrs  r  rops  as  a!'  ri  !;ri11y  now  as  when  it  was 
first  tilled,  up\\ards  of  Ihuty  years  ago.  The  southern 
districts  are  stated  to  have  the  richest  soil,  but  water  i^ 
scarce,  and  where  it  is  lound  the  surface-water  possesses 
a  saltneK,  which  renders  it  at  some  seasons  unfit  for 
use.  This  tract  and  those  adjacent  to  it  are  in  general 
defident  m  water,  aa  only  a  few  springs  are  found ;  but 
there  are  a  number  of  gullies,  worn  out  by  the  raina,  in 
which  deep  holes  have  been  excavated,  at  irre^lar  inter- 
vals, by  the  occasional  torrent.s  which  pour  throu^rh  theni, 
where  water  is  generally  found  for  a  considerable  poiiion 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  year.  This  water  u  oflctt 
brackislik  and  has  a  mmiscouk  sweet  taste ;  but  in  the  fresh- 
water boles  it  la  good,  and  much  relished  by  the  cattle. 
There  sefliBM  to  be  «  conaidenble  portion  of  saline  matter 
in  moat  of  the  lands  of  tins  tract,  aa  it  is  oRcn  seen  in  ixj 
weather  tyinc;  like  hott^frost  Upon  the  ground  in  w 
vicinity  of  ponds. 

Aloutjthe  banks  of  the  Hawkesburj'  are  alluvia!  lands, 
wiuch  exhibit  an  extraordinary  degree  uf  fertility,  having 
yielded  one  crop  of  wheat  and  one  crop  of  maize  in  catch 
year  for  more  than  30  years.  These  lands  howerer  are 
exposed  to  occasimal  terrible  floods,  which  lake  place 
not  at  certain  periods,  but  irregularly,  often  afier  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  and  sometimes  when  the  crops  are  still  on 
the  ground.  These  excessive  floods  onginale  in  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  climate.  Tht;  livers,  of 
this  portion  of  Australia  do  not  run,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  bottoms,  hut  wind  in  a  tortuous  course  between 
high  gra-ssy  banks  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  btnoii* 
wood.  Tliese  banks  are  yvy  precipitous,  rising  in  oiost 
places  perpentficulariy  to  100  and  even  2U0  (%et  shore  the 
common  level  of  the  river.  There  are  only  a  few  j>]ncf-i 
at  which  it  is  poi»ible  to  get  from  the  top  of  thes* 
banks  to  the  bed  in  which  the  river  flows.  Wluri  by 
heavy  rains  of  long  continuance  a  volume  yf  water  lai^er 
than  usual  fidls  on  the  hilly  surface  of  the  country  in 
which  the  npper  branches  of  the  Hawkesbury  have  their 
origin,  the  wmeiB  are  not  quickly  imbibed  by  the  soil, 
which  condsts  of  indurated  ^  !;u  They  therefore  swt  cp 
down  the  deep  ravines,  wch  uliich  the  countiy  is  fui- 
rowed,  with  resistless  tbrce,  and  accumulating  in  Dip 
bed  of  the  river,  they  make  it  swell  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Its  tortuous  course,  and  the  fallen  treea  which 
are  in  some  parts  very  numerous,  especially  where  it  forces 
its  way  through  narrow  chasms,  chedt  the  flow  of  the 
waters  towuda  the  sea.  while  the  narrow  channels  and 
high  banks  keep  them  from  spreading  out,  until,  overtop- 
ping these  banks,  the  wafers  sweep  over  the  adjacent 
countiy.  Thus  it  may  be  conceived,  how  it  happens  that 
the  Hawkesliury  sometimes  in  a  few  houn«  rises  above  its 
elevated  banks,  in  18tM>  it  rose  90  feet  perpendicuJar 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  caused  great  desolation  on 
the  alluvial  grounds  contiguous  to  its  bonks.  In  1817  it 
rose  nearly  as  high. 

The  country  lying  between  Port  Jack.san  an;i  Fii  oUen 
Bay,  and  extending  from  the  .sea  to  a  line  drawn  truni  Pa 
ramatta  to  Windsor,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of  those 
districts  which  he  contiguous  to  the  Pacific.  Its  surface 
is  an  undulating  ^ound,  broken  by  a  succession  of  deep 
ravines,  and  its  soil  isezelusively  composed  of  barren  sand- 
stone rocks,  over  which  only  stunted  trees  are  thinly 
spread.  These  forests  are  composed  of  Banktiie  and  gnus 
trees  (xantfmrhaa),  which  are  usually  found  in  sandy 
soil  where  nothing  else  can  vegetate,  and  tht:se  trees 
always  suggest  the  idea  of  hopeless  stenlity.  This  tract  is 
quite  uninhabited,  and  uninhabitable,  even  for  tlie  abori- 
gines. It  is  about  25  miles  loog^and  15  wide.  It  is  8ur> 
rounded  uu  the  north-west  and  north  by  Uie  Hawkesbury, 
which  flows  hers  in  a  very  deep  vaihyr  between  rocks, 
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wtucii  nse  to  600  feet,  and  are  nearly  perpendicular ;  at 
t*mc  places  they  overhang  the  river.  In  this  deep  uhaam 
the  nver  flow»  slowly,  is  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  affofda 
access  by  boats  and  small  vessels  to  the  litOe  ahdltmd 
fuam  which  ais  found  oa  its  tauki;  fbr  theie  an  tome 
nndl  patehM  of  ilhiVMl  mU,  oeeiw  aHinHtelT  on 
e  ich  bank,  iDdcompriieftnisoClhMntiiu^lo  ahiina^ 
acres. 

The  countrj-  north  of  the  Hawkesbury,  as  far  aa  it  is 
dnined  by  torrents  which  join  that  river,  is  as  barren  as 
that  south  of  it,  but  rather  more  mountainous,  and  mum  of 
the  hill*  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is  composed 
of  Miktatone,  and  is  only  partially  covered  with  vegetation, 
except  a  few  isolated  heights,  which  generally  consist  of 
ttmp-rock,  and  are  covered  with  a  tolerably  good  soil  and 
very  ho:r. y  lini'j.-r. 

VIII.  Biisiii  of  the  Hunter  River. — This  basin  is  the 
laji^est  which  has  up  to  this  period  been  discovered  in  the 
countries  of  Australia  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  It  extends 
from  the  sea  westward  to  the  Connecting  Ridge*  ft  distance 
«r  about  140  miles  in  s  stnight  line.  Its  avenge  width 
eertsinl J  does  not  ftll  riiort  of  60  miles.  TUm  gives  an 

area  of  8400  square  miles,  or  an  extent  of  country  f  q\ml  to 
Wales  with  the  addition  of  Monmouths.hire.  This  large 
tract  seems  to  contain  a  g^reater  proportion  of  availatHe 
land  than  any  other  portion  of  New  Houth  Wales  of  equid 
e  xtent,  some  portions  of  Australia  Felix  perhaps  excepted. 
Tile  whole  basin  may  be  divided  into  two  portions.  The 
tastem  or  lower  baem,  or  that  which  Ues  east  of  ISC 
&  long.,  is  dnined  by  the  Hunter  Rtver  and  sevenl  large 
sfluents;  end  the  western  otlin[^i«rbailii,  west  «f  ISO"  40* 
£.  long.,  by  the  Goulbum,  a  tnbutaiy  of  the  Hunter  and 
its  numerous  feeders. 

The  lower  basin  of  the  river  consists  of  two  inclined 
plains,  sloping  towards  the  banks  ot  tiie  nver,  of  which 
that  on  the  northern  «de  is  the  more  extensive,  measuring 
ttaoot  40  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  Liverpool 
Iteage;,  whilst  the  southern  is  herdly  half  as  wide,  llie 
Hunter  resembles  the  rivers  of  Europe  more  than  the  other 
rivers  in  the  eastern  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  as  it 
flows  partly  throogh  a  bottom  which  contains  extensive 
tracts  of  alluvial  land.  'Hie  largest  of  these  alluvial  tracts 
however  do  not,  as  in  Europe,  occur  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  t>ut  at  places  where  the  nver  is  joined  by  some 
of  its  larger  tributaries.  Thus  Wallis  Plains  are  found 
wiiefe  tlie  river  receives  tlie  William  and  Peterson  Kivers ; 
the  Patrick  Plains,  where  it  is  j<nned  from  the  south  by 
the  Wollon-hi.  and  from  the  north  by  the  Fall  River ;  and 
Twickeni.Liui  Meadows  or  Plains  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Gaulbiirn.  Tin  uvo  last-mentioned  alhivial  plains  arc  of 
considerable  extent,  Twickenham  Meadows  measuring 
12  miles  and  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
width  vaiying  uom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  Some 
Cf  tin  allaviai  plains  in  their  natural  state  were  heavily 
timbered,  and  required  much  labour  to  bring  them  into 
cultivation;  whilst  othen,  es  Twtekeiduun  Meadowy 
were  scattered  over  with  trees,  singly  or  in  irregular 
c!ump»,  and  reauired  very  little  preparatory  labour.  All 
these  alluviums  nowever  are  of  amazing  fertility,  protUic- 
ing  heavy  crops  ol  wheat,  maize,  and  whatever  else  is  sown 
upon  them. 

The  higher  grounds  rise  into  Ugh  hills  only  when  they 
apiiroadk  tiie  outer  edges  of  the  bssiii.  The  surlkee  at  all 

other  places  is  only  undulating,  and  at  some  nearly  level, 
to  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
n  i:\'.,r:  than  20  miles  from  tlie  river.  In  the  vicinity 
01  the  sta-coast  the  soil  of  thsse  higher  pounds  is  barren, 
nd  only  covered  with  stunted  trees,  hut  in  this  tract  exten- 
sive coal-measures  are  found,  from  which  the  whole  colony 
tt  suppUed  with  OOOl,  and  which  have  greatly  increased  in 
value  since  itoimHiavi^tioa  bee  been  intiMuced.  At  a 
diataaee  of  ebout  12  or  IS  miles  fW>m  the  sea  the  ira-> 
proves.  The  more  elevated  parts  have  a  soil  of  inferior 
q  uahtv,  but  the  depressions  between  them  arc  overefrown 
i.'.th  t^ick  underwood,  and  tolerably  fertile,  in  some  places 
o!  f-uTuiderablc  fertility.  Proceeding  still  farther,  the  rising 
grounds  are  what  h  c;dled  open  forest-land,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  large  trees,  among  which  fine  herbage  grows,  which 
general^  affords  excellent  psstura  for  weep.  As  the 
sUnviil  tnels  do  not  constitute  a  great  SMpoirtioii  of  the 
■nilable  kmd,  they  are  only  coHivated  to  BiMntein  tte 
iai^  sheep-farms  wh:ch  have  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  lower  \muu  ot  the  nver    la  many  parts  of 
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this  undulatinc;  country  the  soil  presents  wlial  u  ctiiietl  a 
'  ploughinjf-eround,'  where  the  surface  appears  to  have 
undergone  jglougiung,  it  being  furrowed  with  a  regularity 
which  astflOlBhes  the  observer.  Such  tncts,  which  are  nu- 
mmm  m  nwagr  dietrtota  of  the  cokngr,  bare  a  good  soil* 
dther  of  a  red  or  vciy  deilt  oolow,  end!  it  is  thought  that 
they  could  be  cultivated  with  preat  advantage.  Along 
the  rivers  which  join  the  Hunter  from  the  north  and  souia 
are  also  bottoms,  but  of  lesw  extent,  thouch  not  of  less  fer- 
tility, and  the  adjacent  rising  grounds  atturd  pastures  for 
.sheep,  w  hich  are  rather  better  man  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  principal  river.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  Liverpool 
Range  have  water  all  the  year  round,  but  those  coming 
firom  the  sooth  di]^  partly  iq>  in  the  diy  seseon,  to  that  only 
pools  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  riven.  The  alluvial 
tracts  along  the  northern  afflueots  extend  tO  the  WVf  bese 
of  the  Liverpool  Rjmge. 

The  upper  basin  of  the  Hunter,  or  that  which  is  drained 
by  the  Goulbum,  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  Hun- 
ter, extends  westward  to  the  Connecting  Ridge.  Fix>m  the 
lower  beshi  it  is  sepemted  by  a  ridge  of  nigh  Bills*  or  nthcr 
moontuns,  whidi  aepente  Oie  upper  course  of  the  Hunter, 
where  it  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  that  of  the 
Blaxland,  an  affluent  of  the  Goulbum.  This  ranste  appears 
to  be  higher  than  any  other  of  t:  ii^t  ;i  av  r^  nu  'h>  1  L^.n. 
The  Gouiburn,  running  from  west  to  east,  divides  the  upper 
ba.sin  into  two  imequal  sections,  its  course  bein^  much 
nearer  to  the  Monundilla  Range  than  to  the  Liverpool 
Range,  which  two  chains  of  mountains  enclose  the  basin  on 
the  south  and  north.  That  portion  of  the  basin  which  liw 
south  of  the  Goulbani  is  mountainous,  being  filled  up  with 

numerous  offsets  from  the  ?iTriiii.ri  lill.L  Range,  which  arc  of 
moderate  elevation,  but  steep,  and  exhibit  that  character  of 
sterility  which  belongs  to  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Even  the  hdiy  tract  which  skirts  the  banks  of 
the  river  on  the  northern  side  is  to  be  considered  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Blue  Mountains,  as  it  is  mostly  covered  with  hUis 
composed  of  sandstone,  and  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  some  stunted  trees.  This  tract  however  occupies 
only  a  narrow  space,  extending  hardly  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Goulbum,  Between  this 
hilly  and  sterile  tract  on  the  soutii  and  the  Liverpool  Range 
on  the  north  lies  a  plain,  which  extends  neaily  30  miles 
from  south  to  north,  and  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west.. 
It  is  far  from  bdOff  level,  «■  it  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  numerans  aweDiiig  ground^  wJiich  rise  6om  20O 
to  400  ieet  ebove  the  levd  of  the  riyen  which  ran  between 
them.  The  more  elevated  partsort':r=c  s'.vellinc  -:roiirids  niv 
thinly  clothed  with  timber-tree^  \.  ith  iul  m;  iunvood,  wiiust 
their  gentle  deciivi'u  -.  ;,;i-4':it  L'la-sy  inlls,  and  at  their 
base  are  open  levels  of  moderate  extent,  quite  free  from 
trees  or  bushes,  but  producing  fine  herbage.  The  soil  of 
the  levels  is  alluvial,  fertile,  and  retentive  of  moistura, 
whilst  that  of  the  grassy  downs,  especially  towaide  the 
soath,  isaridiloamiWeU  adapted  for  the  formation  oferti- 
ftdel  meadows  for  sheep,  or  for  cultivating  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  broad  backs  of  the  swelfing  grounds  alford 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  Towards  the  Liverpool  Range 
the  country  assumes  a  more  uneven  surface,  but  is  equally 
fertile.  In  the  interior  of  the  plain  are  some  rocky  tracts, 
but  tbOf  an  of  small  extent.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
yean  BiUBennu  sheep-farms  have  been  esteblished  in  tins 
plain,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

The  country  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River  to  Farquhar  Inlet,  the 
a'stuary  of  the  ManningRiver,  maybe  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  basin  of  the  Hunter.  The  shore  of  this  tract  is 
low  and  sandy  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  to  Port  Ste- 
phens, but  on  the  peninsula  separating  this  port  Irom  the 
sea  is  a  series  of  sandhills  of  mMonte  elevation.  A  simi- 
lar row  of  saodhitts  oocnpies  the  narrow  atim  of  lead  which 
luns  from  Port  Stephens  to  Sugarloaf  Point,  and  seperatee 
some  lagoons  from  the  sea.  Snf  irloaf  Point  is  formed  by 
a  sandy  hill  of  a  conic  form,  nhing  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  sandhills  continue  north  from  this  cape  to 
sunie  distance  beyond  Cape  Uawke,  and  here  too  are  large 
lagoons  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills.  A  few  miles  north 
of  Cape  Hawke  the  shores  begin  to  be  high  and  raclgr,and 
continue  thus  to  Farquhar  Inlet.  Some  of  the  lagoons  are 
ooometad  with  the  sea,  but  tlinr  an  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  imilt  vessels,  and  that  is  the  reeson  why  the  country 
at  tlie  hack  of  them  was  nep:lpc1cd  for  some  time,  and  con 
aidered  a  stenle  unprofitable  waste.  But  since  the  Austra' 
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Man  Agricultunl  Compaoy  lw»  tcqoired  the  property  of  this 
count^,  |t  his  bwn  weettuned  Imt  aooiHiwi«bl«f|0«1iOii 

of  it  18  not  much  inlVrio:  t  i  the  country  situated  in  the 
northura  poi  tioti  of  HunU  i  lituiin,  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers 
heiiit;  alluvial,  and  ttie  higlier  grounds,  which  me  oniy  to 
the  eWvatioa  of  modemte  htllH,  heinf;^  clothed  with  thin 
forests  and  affording  tolerable  pasture  tor  sheep.  The 
nuMt  southern  portioa  however  between  Port  Stephens  and 
the  Hunter  is  a  low  tmet,  mvered  with  sand,  and  a  useless 
waste.  Port  Stephens  is  a  bar-harbour,  so  that  small  vessels 
only  can  enter  it :  those  of  larger  description  are  compelled 
to  anchor  outside. 

DC.  Cmntrii  s  contiguotu  to  thr  western  huAi ,/  t/n'  Blwt 
Moutitunis. — Though  all  the  countries  lyiufioii  the  west  of 
the  mountain-range  are  included  within  the  bounds  of  loca- 
tion, we  are  very  impeifeeti^  ec^uinted  with  the  fea- 
tum  ind  pradudiTe  powcni  of  »  eooiideraUe  part  of 
them.  The  moit  Kramern  diMrieta,  or  tfuMw  whidi  con- 
btitute  the  counties  of  Kinp  and  Gcorpiana,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown.  a^>  no  salislaclory  account  has  been 
published  respecfinp  them.  Mr.  Bennet,  who  traversed 
a  portion  of  tliem  in  Itis  *  Wandanngs,'  limits  his  narra- 
tive to  a  few  oliscrvations,  from  which  we  learn  that 
those  districts  which  lie  b^een  the  road  leading:  from 
Sydnflfjr  to  Bathttrat  andthe  banks  of  the  river  Abercrombv 
COOiist  mostly  of  iiwaropy  tracts,  which  are  very  little  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  or  as  pasture-grounds. 
B'.it  south  of  the  river  he  found  the  country  mostly  traversed 
by  low  ridges,  thinly  wooded,  and  at  some  places  more 
level  tracts  aH'ording  good  pMtiiM  fbr  rfieq^  being wbat 
is  called  open  I'orvistji. 

The  country  north  of  34°  15'  S.  let  ii  tttuch  better 
knomk  A  very  hillr  end  broken  tnct,  ooiuiaeted  on  the 
eiel  with  the  Bine  Moontaini,  etretdies  wertwerd  on  both 
.^ides  ol'BehibuIa  River.  It  contains  several  summits,  which 
rise  to  the  elevation  of  mountairis,  among  whieh  the  most 
elevated  is  Muuiit  Lachlaii,  winch  probably  attains  3(XX)  11. 
abuve  the  sea-level.  This  tract  at  its  western  extremity 
(near  149"  E.  lonp.;  is  connected  witli  a  lofty  ran^  of 
mountains,  which  runs  nearly  south  and  north  from  2k'"3ti' 
to  33°  30'  S.  lat..  aiid  .s<>parates  the  ifflucDts  of  the  Mac- 
quarie  River  iiiMn  those  which  nm  weetwerd  into  the 
Lachlan  or  Cklare.  Though  coraparativiBlly  narrow,  it  rises 
in  some  places  to  a  great  elevation.  The  highest  of  its 
summits,  Couabolas,  wluch  is  not  far  from  its  j»outheni  ex- 
tremity, attauis  'WGl  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  higher 
than  ^e  most  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Tlie  Coutombali»  whieh  are  not  fiir  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  tmcei  an  alio  vary  elevated,  and  visible  to 
a  great  diitaoee.  Tnieir  elevation  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined.  Between  the  southern  portion  of  this  western  range 
and  the  Blue  Mountains  are  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  which 
are  twelve  miles  in  leui^h  and  about  live  in  w  idth.  They 
are,  more  properly  speaking,  downs,  not  unlike  the  Soutn 
Downs  near  Brighton,  presenting  on  their  surface  consider- 
able undulations.  Tlie  highest  parts  of  these  elevations  or 
knolls  are  generally  covered  with  deep  quagmires  or  bogs 
but  othcrwue  thete  downs  have  a  dry  soil,  and  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  wood,  and  producing  different  Unde  of 
nutritive  gnuss,  they  aff  ortl  excellent  sheep-walks,  but  there 
arc  also  tracts  fit  lor  cattle ;  the  cheese  and  butter  made 
here  are  in  great  request  at  Sydney.  The  Plaiuof  BattUirBt 
are  more  tlian  2U00  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  remainder  of  this  re^n,  extending  northward  on 
both  lidea  of  the  Macqnane  River,  and  north-eastward 
over  tho  eonntriea  lying  on  the  twnks  of  the  Cudgegong  to 
the  base  of  the  Connecting  Ridge,  ezhibitB  sreai  varieties 
in  its  surface,  soil,  and  productive  powers.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  siirtace  is  undulating,  though  the 
tracts  which  are  iartliest  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
generally  rise  into  hills,  which  in  some  places  are  rather 
high,  'fhere  occur  also  levels,  but  they  are  usually  of 
small  extent ;  and  aome  of  them  ate  swampy,  at  least 
duiiiiig  the  greateil  part  of  the  year.  The  hub  in  many 
places  an  rocl^,  ma  only  overgrown  with  stunted  trees, 
whilst  in  others  they  are  covered  with  grTtss,  and  well 
tliough  not  thickly  timbere<i.  Between  them  aie  some 
narrow  valleys,  producing  abundant  pasture  for  cattle. 
At  a  few  places  tJio  undulating  country  is  destitute  of 
water,  but  these  tiacts  are  not  of  great  extent.  Many  of 
the  email  itteams  which  drain  this  country  are  dry  in  sum- 
ner,  hot  well  filled  after  rains.  The  larger  ones  have 
tlwny*witar»tboaghitiaBniefandui6edilleff  ixqgdnwghtii 


which  are  trcqomt  in  Hum  region.  A  great  porti<m  of  tius 
traet  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep,  and  this  is 

proved  by  the  increasing  num,ber  of  sheep-farms  which  are 
spreading  over  it  in  all  directions.  It  does  not  seem  that 
there  is  much  land  fit  for  cultivating  wheat  or  other  grams: 
very  little  at  lea^t  has  till  now  been  grown,  except  in  Wel- 
Ungton  Valley,  an  extremely  fertile  not  of  alluvial  land, 
watered  by  the  River  Bell,  one  of  the  principal  tributaiies 
of  the  Macquarie.  It  lies  east  of  the  nigh  summits  of  the 
Ck>utombals,  and  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a 
mile  across  where  it  is  widest.  In  this  valley  are  some 
very  remarkable  caveik  in  wiudl  AmbI  nmaias  of  animalt 
have  been  found. 

At  the  distance  of  about  '2r>  miles  from  the  range  on  which 
the  summits  of  Canotwias  and  Coutombalsstanu,  is  another 
range  of  heights,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  along 
148"  25'  £.  iong.  Its  southern  portion  is  called  Croker 
Range,  and  its  northern  Hervey  Range.  This  range  has 
only  been  traversed  attwoorthree  jioiiits  by  travellers,  and 
IS  very  impert'ectly  known.  On  it*  western  declivity  are 
the  sources  of  Bogan  River,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Darling.  The  country  lyin^  east  of  this  range  appears,  m 
far  as  is  known,  to  have  an  uregnlar  hilly  siuface,  drained 
by  numerous  watercourses  running  northwards  into  the 
Macquarie,  orsouthwaidintothaIiBchlaii,butmaiiyofthcm 
are  dry  in  times  of  drought,  or  omrtain  only  stagnant  water 
in  the  deepest  depressions  ^their  beds.  Siome  sheep-ftnns 
have  of  late  yeais  been  established  in  tliis  hilly  tract, 
and  the  range  w  est  of  them  is  at  present  the  farthest  poiiil 
to  which  the  settlements  of  the  whites  have  extended.  t>n 
the  west  of  Croker  and  Hervey  Range  begin  the  great 
desolate  steppea  wUoh  extend  between  the  Duiin^  tad 
LaoUan  riven. 

X.  Qmntriet  ahnr  fAe  Padjh  ftom  32f  to  26*  8.lat, 
or  from  the  mouth  of  Manninr  1^' vrr  to  Double  Island  Point. 
The  Coast  llangc,  or  the  lu:^;.  i^.id  separating  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Pacific  from  those  running  westward  into  the 
great  plains  of  the  interior,  is  probably  in  most  places 
about  100  miles  or  somewhat  less  distant  from  the  sea,  but 
as  it  has  only  been  minutely  examined  at  two  or  three  planes, 
it  remains  uncertain  if  that  range  always  runs  parallel  to 
the  eoast,  or  in  some  places  retreats  fliruier  from  it.  The 
eOB8t4ine  of  this  tract,  extending  al}out  400  miles,  is  mostly 
low  and  sandy,  being  broken  only  at  interval  !  y  '  o!cy 
points.  But  in  some  parts,  especially  north  ol  Irial  iiay 
i^3(J"  50'  S.  lat. )  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  are 
tracts  of  coast  many  miles  in  length,  where  it  is  rocky  and 
rises  to  *  OOOsiderable  elevation,  owi  even  here  no  inden- 
tations occur  sufficiently  de^  to  fonn  hattiouis.  The  har> 
hours  are  only  found  at  xbm  mmiHis  of  ^  numerous 
rivers.  The  country  which  lies  at  the  back  of  this  coast 
is  much  more  mountainous  than  that  portion  of  the 
colony  which  lies  south  of  Manning  River  along  the  Pacific. 
Numerous  ranges  detach  themselves  from  the  coa^t- 
range,  and  traverse  the  country  in  several  directions. 
Their  sides  are  mostly  steep  and  overgrown  with  thick 
forests,  which  is  one  ol  the  reasons  that  hsj^  ix-taided  the 
cxploTBtioiiof  thiscoontiy,  so  that  the  large  River  Claiciioe 
long  remained  unknown,  and  was  only  discovered  a  few 
years  ago,  though  some  parts  of  ih,  countrj'  have  been 
penal  settlements  nea.  »  lor  30  years.  Tlure  are  stil! 
some  tracts  of  conuderabie  extent  which  are  blanks  on  ouv 
maps.  The  imperfect  account  we  have  obtained  of  tlitfMf 
countries  would  suggest  the  idea  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  ooeupied  by  elevated  mountain-ridges.  As 
far  as  it  is  known,  the  valleys  along  the  rivets  are  only  of 
moderate  extent,  and  occupy  probably  leas  than  one-fourth 
of  the  area.  On  the  ridges  are  several  summits,  which  at- 
tain a  great  elevation.  The  lluce  Brothers  i3r  43'  ,  on^ 
from  3  to  5  miles  from  the  hhorc,  are  visible  at  a  Ji.stance 
of  r>()  Tiii!i>.  ;.l  sea.  West  by  north  of  them  is  Mount  Sea- 
View,  wluch  is  supposed  to  rise  GOOO  feet  alwve  the  sea-level. 
Farther  I J  'AiH  north  are  two  summits,  each  supposed  to  attain 
mon  thaa4iOOOfiBet.  Mount  Waning,  about  12miiea  fcom 
tiie  dion,  near  tt^  2V  B.  lat.,  is  oonridered  by  FKnden  as  the 
highest  summit  visible  from  the  Pacific,  and  its  elevation 
is  estimated  by  him  at  3300  feet :  to  the  west  of  it  is  Mount 
Lindesav,  rising  fiTlX)  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  parts  the 
high  rucliy  uiaii»e»  M;em  to  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try contiguous  to  the  Coast  Range,  and  to  be  furrowed  by 
narrow  cTefls,  by  which  the  waters  collected  on  the  mo«i>- 
taina  find  their  passage  to  the  lower  level.  This  is  espe- 
ciaUy  tiie  case  with  the  cmmtiynear  sr  S.  lat,  when  the 
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MacLeay  River  rans  for  »  great  distance  in  a  narrow  glen 
whote  «det  lia*  9Q0  foet  abovt  ita  bed;  aod  above  this 
f  len  K  fimns  two  fldh,  one29S  and  th«  oQier  180  feet  high. 

In  tlu!  narTOW  valley  of  the  Mannint:  River,  which  is 
s:i:d  to  he  !iavit,'able  20  mile-i  from  it>  mouth,  a  few  !iettle- 
mi'ntM  have  bt-cn  forrned,  but  at  Port  Macquarif  ami  on  tho 
banki  of  the  Hastings  River  the  population  has  within  a 
few  years  so  increMM,  that  this  di»ttrict,  with  the  adjacent 
valteys  of  t  he  Manninffand  MacLeayRiver  have  beenformed 
into  a  county.  Port  ilfaeqaaiia  ia  a  bar  harbour,  admit- 
tiog  only  vessels  of  lOU  tons  biudcQ,  and  it  ia  dangeroua  to 
enter,  except  at  Aill  tide,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current 
which  sets  the  vessels  ashore  upon  the  shoals  on  the 
northern  side  of  its  entrance.  Outside  the  bar  is  good 
anchorage  for  ships  of  the  lartjest  class,  except  when  tho 
wind  blows  strong  upon  the  shore.  Within  the  bar  is  secure 
anchoraee  Ibr  *  great  number  of  vessels.  This  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  lestuaiy,  into  wbich  two  rireia  fiUl,  which 
howerer  are  designed  by  ono  mane,  the  Haitinn.  About 
the  aestuary  the  country  is  rather  low,  but  dry.  «ie  banks 
of  the  rivers  however  are  rather  high,  but  nevertheless  sub- 
jift  to  sudden  inundations.  The  soil  on  tlve  margin  is 
generally  a  rich  alluvium,  thickly  timbered  with  cedar-trees 
and  matted  with  vine-brushes,  which  renders  the  clearing 
of  the  ^und  laborious  and  expensive.  But  the  large  cedar- 
t.'ees  yield  good  timber,  which  is  shipped  to  Sydnev.  The 
billa  auinmnding  the  lower  bract  aia  thinly  wooded  and 
wrre  as  iheep-walks.  TTiis  ia  the  moit  ioutnern  district  in 
N'.'w  South  Wales  whcri'  the  sugar  cane  has  been  COlti- 
vafod  with  advan'.aire,  and  where  this  cultivation  is  carried 
oil  recularly.  To'.tacco  ia  also  grown  to  some  extent. 
Both  nvers  falling  into  Port  Macquarie  are  navigable  for 
several  miles  from  their  embouchures. 

North  of  Port  Macquarie  ia  the  valley  which  u  drained 
by  the  MacLeay  River,  which  dividM  about  12  miles 
from  the  sea  into  two  branches,  enclosing  a  large  island. 
The  main  branch  forms  a  harbour,  which  has  a  bar 
H  rnsv,  having  from  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  water  upon 
1'.  This  river  is  slated  to  be  navigable  to  a  distance  of 
Tiore  than  50  miles  from  the  sea,  when  farther  proirrt  ss  is 
impeded  by  a  fall,  which  occurs  where  the  river  issues  from 
a  narrow  glen,  whose  sides  rise  900  feet  above  its  bed,  aa 
alicady  omoved.  Below  this  place  the  riTer  inna  through 
a  wide  valley,  in  wMeh  there  are  some  plahu  destitute  of 
timber,  and  gently  risinff  hills  covered  with  npen  forests 
and  grassy  pastures.  Several  settlementji  have  been 
made  in  this  tract,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ia  MCht  that 
it  will  probably  become  a  populous  district. 

Farther  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Clarence  River,  of  the 
existence  of  which  government  was  unacquainted  up  to 
183B,  though  it  had  for  some  time  before  been  visited  by 
woodaiittewi  who  obtained  excellent  cedar-timber  there. 
The  monfli  of  ttie  riTcr  is  at  Shoal  Bay,  29*  ay  8.  Ist.  The 
bar  across  its  entrance  has  twelve  feet  of  water  on  it  at 
high  tides  ;  and  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  it  the 
soundings  vary  between  three  and  five  fathoms,  the  aver- 
age breadth  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  that  it 
forms  a  spacious  haibonr.  The  coontiy  surroondKng  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  is  low  and  ooverad  with  a  mass  of 
Juxuiast  vegftatioa,  among  whidi  are  many  trees  of 
gigantic  size.  At  the  distance  ortwen^nQes  (rom  the  sea 
the  country  begins  to  rise  higher,  and  the  river,  being 
divided  kito  two  arms,  rncloscs  an  island  of  about  I2t) 
square  miles  in  area,  winch  is  moderately  el<>  vated  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  Both  arms  arc  naviijaliU'.  The  river 
continues  to  be  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  as  high  up  as 
8asan  Island,  about  sixty  miles  from  Shoal  Bay  by  the 
eonaa  of  tlie  river,  and  the  depth  ia  seldom  less  than  ftve 
Mmoib.  Hie  eonntry  contiguous  to  tMa  portion  of  the 
river  is  sT-i-hfly  mdidating  ;  the  banks  are  about  15  miles 
above  the  ordniary  Kvel  of  the  river,  but  atashort  distance 
f.'om  them  arc  swamps  and  alluvial  plain-;  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  their  soil  is  of  the  best  description.  Above 
Susan  Island  the  river  is  still  deep,  but  has  some  shoals  ; 
its  banks  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  occasionally  varied  by 
gaofla  dopCBi  anil  the  adjacent  country  has  the  character 
af  an  apwi  gW"if  eoantry  of  aaadstona  ibinaiion.  The 
kmer  country  seems  1o  be  adapted  ftir  numerous  aelde- 
nants,  and  it  is  supposed  that  wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  to- 
bseco,  su^ar.  indigo,  and  many  other  articles  may  he*«  be 
raaied  with  compk'to  success. 

lh«  most  northern  settlements  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
limr8oiifliWalaa»aatM«felonBqr<  TMabqrextenda 


over  a  whole  degree  of  latitude,  from  28"  to  27*  S.  lai, 
and  ia  formed  by  a  projecting  headland,  Skirmish  Point, 
and  two  large  islaiias,  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  the  mainland.  The  northern  island,  called  More- 
ton,  is  about  20  miles,  and  the  southern,  Stradbroke,  3G  miles 
Kmc:  tile  greatest  width  does  not  exceed  lour  miles.  Tliey 
moderately  elevated  above  the  sea.  There  are  three 
1  ntrances  into  the  bay,  two  for  lai^  vessels  and  one  for 
boats.  The  North  Passage,  between  Skirmish  Point  and 
Moreton  Island,  is  more  uaa  12  miles  wide,  and  across  it 
lies  a  bar,  on  wluch  there  are  only  three  fathoms  at  low- 
water.  The  South  Passage,  between  Moreton  and  SbwI- 
broke  Islands,  is  hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  of  moderate 
depth.  Between  the  southern  extremity  of  Stradbroke 
Island  and  the  mainland  is  the  Boat  Passage,  which  is 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  interior  of  the  har- 
bour H  t  ill  af  mud  shoals^  but  between  them  are  channela 
which  may  be  safely  navigated  br  Ycsseb  not  drawing 
more  than  18  feet  ThawoNs  of  the  mainland  along  the 
bay  are,  with  few  exceptional  low,  swampy,  and  covered 
with  mangrove  trees.  Into  tMs  bay  falls  B-isbane  River. 
This  river  is  tiavitrah'e  31  miles  up  by  ships  1  ra  ving  IG 
feet  water,  at  which  j)oint  a  ridge  of  rocks  crosses  the  bed, 
but  to  a  distance  of  more  than  GO  mileit  from  the  sea  it 
may  be  navigated  by  boats.  Several  of  its  tributaries  are 
also  navigable  for  some  miles  from  thdr  mouths.  The 
coontiy  on  both  banks  of  the  liver  maenta  an  alternation 
of  hills  and  level  tracts.  The  level  tracts  are  not  subject 
to  inundation,  and  the  soil,  which  is  verj*  good,  is  jvor- 
grown  with  hii^h  trees,  among  which  are  cedar>  aiiii 
cypress-trees  of  ^reat  mairnitudo.  The  YuW*  nse  with  a 
gentle  acclivity,  and  arc  covered  with  open  forests ;  they 
are  equallv  ajdapted  for  cultivation  and  gia^dag.  The 
highest  hills  lie  on  the  nwth  side  of  the  rivar»  whara  aome 
rise  ftom  700  to  800  feet.  At  a  diatanee  of  about  12 
miles  from  the  river  however  the  country  rises  eonridei^ 
ably,  and  there  are  several  summits  of  great  elevatioii. 
The  farthest  sonrces  of  the  Brisbane  are  in  the  Coast 
Range,  which  here  offers  an  easy  pa.ssage  to  the  interior  by 
a  Lcat)  wlucli  occurs  south  of  28°S.  lat.,  north  of  Mount 
Mitcnell,  which  rises  to  4120  feet  above  the  sea.  A  few 
settlements  have  been  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  population  at  thia  treat 
win  rapidly  increase,  as  tiie  sheepetatioaa  hava  begun  to 
spread  in  the  interior  so  far  to  trie  north  that  th^  havo 
reached  the  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay. 

XI.  Countriet  north  of  the  Lwetjnol  Ran^fi  and  tceit  qf 
the  Cocut  Range, — That  portion  of  this  region  which  lies 
at  the  back  of  Port  Macquarie,  between  ^  and  31'  8. 
lat.,  is  tolerably  well  known.  The  district  contiguous  to 
the  Ooaat  Range  consists  of  several  fina  and  extensive  val- 
lem,  aepaMtod  flon  each  other  by  nanow  roelcjr  ridges, 
wnicih  nse  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  common 
level  of  the  country.  The  rivers  have  water  all  the  year 
round,  being  supplied  with  it  from  the  Coast  Range  and 
Liverpool  Range.  The  country  is  well  wooded,  but  gene- 
rally free  of  underwood,  so  as  to  afford  good  sheep-walks. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  tracts  of  rich 
alluvial  land,  subject  to  inundation^  which  will  certainly 
3rield  good  crops  of  grain  when  eoltivmted.  But  the  whMe 
tract  IS  at  present  only  used  as  sheep-etatioaa.  A  woody 
ridge,  rising  from  TOO  to  800  feet  above  the  common 
level,  separates  this  hilly  tract  from  the  IJverpool  Plains. 
These  extensive  plains  lie  along  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Liveq>oul  Ranu;e,  and  extend  along  their  ba.se  about 
70  or  80  miles  (between  149'  20'  and  150"  40'  E.  long.). 
From  south  to  north  they  occupy  a  space  exceeding  3 
miles :  and  towards  the  north-west  their  extent  is  said  to 
exceed  80  nnlea.  lliey  present  a  vaat  level  overgrown  witii 
graas  several  feet  high,  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
insulated  wooded  spots,  which  cover  gentle  eminences,  the 
elevation  of  some  of  which  is  several  hundred  feet,  but 
others  are  very  slightly  elevated.  Some  of  these  emi- 
nences have  a  sandy  soil,  and  are  overgrown  with  pines. 
Alter  long-continued  rains  the  plains  are  covered  with 
water  and  the  eminences  qipear  like  islands,  but  after 
hmg  droudbts  there  ia  a  want  of  water,  except  near  the 
Liverpool  Range ;  for  a  few  mfles  ftom  tiie  range  most  of 
the  streams  originating  in  that  range  are  then  dried  up,  or 
constitute  only  a  series  of  pools  ;  a  few  of  them  are  lost  in 
swamps.  A  great  number  of  cattle  and  aboep  itititms 
have  been  established  on  these  plains. 

At  the  distanea  of  abootaOnnlea  noith  of  the  Liverpool 
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Plains  begins  a  range  of  mountains  which  runs  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  south  to  n  ;  tli,  between  31'  and 
29*  30'  S.  lat. :  it  is  called  JSundavrar,  or  Uardwicke 
Ranse.  Ita  southern  portion  is  low ;  but  north  of  30"  30' 
it  atiuDf  a  great  elevation,  some  of  the  snmmita  liaiiurto 
8600  and  perhaps  4000  feet  abore  the  tea-lcTel.  The 
mountainous  portion  of  this  chain  occupies  only  from  TO  to 
12  miles  in  width,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  lulls  and  offsets, 
which  (  -.Tr ml  on  each  side  to  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  Uie  ranges.  A  ^reat  number  of  watercourses  originate 
in  this  range,  and  water  the  country  surrounding  it  on  all 
ndea.  Thus  the  tract  of  coantrv  between  the  liverOwydir 
on  the  east  ind  Nanunof  or  Peu  River  on  the  west,  aocord- 
ing  to  our  Manhr  infbrmatioo,  eoatains  »  eonddeiiblfl  ]ior- 
tion  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  thoti|^  it  Ttriea  nraeh  in  its 
soil.  Some  parts  are  barren,  and  their  surface  is  covered 
with  thick  tnishes  and  stunted  trees,  which  prevents  the 
springing  up  of  ^rass ;  others  arc  overgrown  with  forests  of 
•mall  timber,  and  being  more  open  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
moqihere,  produce  a  considerable  growth  of  gnss.  Where 
the  oountiy  is  more  hillv  the  ndgea  nr«  cov«ed  with 
open  fbresTs,  and  the  ymeyt  between  them*  with  ooe*- 
sionally  a  patch  of  plain,  have  a  g^ood  soil.  The  best  soil 
however  is  met  with  in  the  vieinity  of  the  larger  water- 
courses. But  many  of  the  watercourses  dry  up  in  summer, 
or  only  a  lew  pools  are  found  in  their  beds,  which  is  espe- 
cially the  case  aRer  long  droughts.  The  larger  rivers  always 
preserve  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  and  even  after 
Oroni^hts  they  ore  many  feet  deep.  The  couiitr)-  between 
ttie  course  of  the  Gwydir  and  the  Coast  Range  has  not  been 
explored ;  bat  it  is  supposed  tfiflt  it  moat  contain  aho  a 
consiticrable  proportion  of  land  either  fit  for  cultivation 
or  usefvd  as  pasture-ground,  as  several  rivers,  known  to 
orig:inatc  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Range, 
run  through  thu  country,  and  probably  contain  water  all 
the  year  round. 

North  of  28"  Sr  lat  the  country  appears  to  contain  veiy 
little  hmd  lit  fcr  eolomtalion.  Alran  Cunningham,  who 
traversed  it  obliquely  from  the  northern  skirts  of  Nundaw&r 
R»j»sre  to  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  Moreton  Bay, 
describes  it  as  a  barren  waste,  over  which  a  loose  sand  is 
spread,  which  f^ves  it  a  desert-like  aspect.  It  is  a  plain 
densely  wooded  or  covered  with  brushwood,  the  monotun- 
ona  aspect  of  which  is  here  and  there  relieved  by  a  brown 
patch  free  from  trees.  A  brown  land  of  iron-bark  tree 
(apparently  Euedyptaa  mintGM«.)»  scaraefar  SS  feet  high, 
dothea  its  auiftoe,  on  which  are  scattered  dense  patches 
of  underwood.  In  travelling  more  than  100  miles  he 
met  with  several  watercour^ies,  but  only  with  two  rivers 
which  contained  water.  But  in  approaching  the  Coast 
Raog^  and  when  distant  from  it  about  25  miles,  he  eti- 
teren  miM  cartenalvn  tmeta  of  pastoral  country,  in  which 
were  onmennii  small  rivers  and  deep  pools  supplied 
by  streams  fnm  the  highlands  lying  to  the  east.  Some  of 
these  tracts  had  an  undulating  suriiMX,  and  others  were 
level,  but  they  were  mostly  destitute  of  trees  and  under- 
wood, and  their  rich  black  and  dry  soil  was  covered  with 
grasii  and  herbage  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  luxuriance 
of  growth.  The  hills  separating  these  tracts  from  each 
other  were  clothed  with  an  underwood  of  the  densest 
description. 

XIL  Tk»  Sttppgt  «r  <Ae  InUrior  otieujfff  south  of  32> 
8.  lat.,  «n  the  conntnw  north  of  the  Mnrrumhidgee  and 

west  of  148°  E.  long.,  but  north  of  32°  thev  spread  farther 
eastward,  until  they  appear  to  approach  the  Coast  Range 
north  of  28"'  S.  lat.  The  surface  of  this  immense  tract  is 
thiefly  level,  at  some  places  interspersed  with  low  rising 
ground,  and  at  othere.  Dut  much  more  rarely,  with  undu- 
lating tracts.  There  are  indeed  a  considerable  number  of 
isolided  Mils  nnd  short  ridges  dispersed  over  the  plains, 
but  they  arc  at  great  distances  tromone  anotber,  ana  gene- 
rally occupy  a  very  small  space.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
composed  of  ferruginous  ai  ;!  tone,  and  tlie  highest  do  not 
rise  more  than  500  or  600  U  tt.  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
These  hills  and  short  ridges  are  most  numerous  on  the 
banks  uf  the  Upper  Lacblaii,  east  of  14t»''  E.  long.  The 
■oil  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  which  in  many  parts  is  tine 
and  soft,  but  in  otner  places  firm.  There  are  also  large 
tiacta  whoee  soil  is  composed  of  hard  clay.  The  fliner 
kinds  of  soil  are  after  long  droughts  furrowed  by  nnmeioiis 
wide  and  deep  cracks.  Geoeially  the  ground  is  quite  naked, 
but  in  a  iV-.v  ]il;iccs  it  is  overgrowu  w j'h  i-,. il.d.c.r!  ti^fts  of 
coarse  matted  weeds  whicii  bmd  the  sand.  ^  The  more 


clayey  tracts  arc  overgrown  with  atriplex,  nn  nembryanthe- 
mum  (equilateral onAxalsola.  Along  the  margin  of  large 
rivers  are  yarra,  or  blue  gum-trees,  and  those  tracts  which 
are  subject  to  frequent  inundations  are  overgrown  with 
a  dwaii  kind  of  lioz.  The  higher  country  is  clothed 
with  fhresis  of  stunted  trees,  among  which  some  lands  of 
acacia  and  cuca!\"p1us  are  the  most  abundant.  Grass  is 
only  found  at  isolated  places,  and  frequently  it  covers 
only  a  small  surface.  Those  tracts  which  are  frequently 
under  water  produce  a  kind  of  monocotyledonous  plant  or 
bulrush,  which  contains  a  great  portion  of  gluten,  w  hich  is 
not  inferior  to  wheat-flour,  and  constitutes  the  pnncipal 
food  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  lower 
eoune  of  the  Lachlan.  Mitchell  states  that  the  cnlMi 
wludi  are  made  of  this  gluten  are  lighter  and  iweeter 
than  those  prepared  from  common  flour.  These  plains 
aic  badly  provided  with  water,  as  the  sandstone  of  the 
hills  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  are  such  a.s  not  to  favour 
the  collecting  of  water  in  springs,  which  indeed  are 
nowhere  met  with,  and  are  scarce  aU  over  New  Sottth 
Wales,  especially  in  those  tracta  where  the  hiUa  are  com> 
posed  of  sandstone.  After  longnmntinued  nhu  it  appean 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  is  entirely  covered 
with  water  and  constitutes  temporary  lakes,  but  when  a 
drought  has  continued  for  some  time  large  rivers  dry  up, 
and  m  their  bed  are  only  found  pools,  generally  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  one  another.  In  such  a  state  the 
Lachlan  was  found  by  Mitchell  in  1836,  whilst  Oxley,  in 
1817,  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  immense  swamps  which 
he  Ihund  apreading  on  both  sides  of  the  Lachlan.  He  ti»- 
▼elled  in  mis  region  for  flve  weeks,  through  a  countnr  over 
which  Die  waters  of  the  Lachlan  were  so  abundantly  dis- 
persed, that  on  no  one  occasiou  during  (hat  period  did  ins 
party  meet  with  a  dry  spot  on  which  to  em  amp  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  But  when  Mitchell  traversed  it,  his  party  was 
frequently  in  danger  of  perishing  from  thirst,  the  river 
being  dried  up^  and  the  poola  in  ita  bed  oocornng  onlj  «t 
great  distanees  liom  each  other.  It  is  however  probibte 
that  along  the  banks  of  this  river  pasture-ground  must 
exist,  at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  was  found  as  far  west  as  146''  K.  long.,  and  they 
must  have  wandered  to  this  place  from  tlie  settled  parti  of 
the  colony. 

In  reviewing  this  rapid  survey  of  the  soil  of  New 
South  Wales,  we  find  that  between  36°  and  29°  S.  bt.  the 
country  whioh  maj  considered  as  available  for  cultiva* 
tion  or  th«  naiiiw  of  catUc  and  sheep  extends  to  a  distance 
of  about  flOO  miles  from  the  Pacific  in  a  straight  Hne. 
When  we  still  add  the  narrower  tract  which  lies  be- 
tween 29*  and  2h  s  lat.,  this  country  covers  a  surface  of 
more  than  100,(XX)  ^iquare  miles.  There  are  certainly  large 
tracts  which  must  be  considered  as  useless  wastea»  aa  the 
31ue  Mountains,  the  tract  between  Port  JaekMm  nad 
Broken  Bay,  and  some  more  of  smaner  extent;  but  all 
these  tracts  taken  together  certainly  do  not  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  its  area.  Of  the  remainder  probably  it  will  be 
found  that  only  one-fourth  is  lit  for  cultivation,  and  that 
half  of  the  country  can  only  be  used  as  piistare-ground  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  If  compared  with  most  countries  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  be  said  that  New  South  Wales  ia 
favoured  by  nature  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  though  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  the  untbem  and  southern 
portions  of  Rnasta  cttlainly  present  a  less  advantageous 
proportion.  But  Europe  must  be  conndered  as  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia.  If  we  com- 
pare New  South  Wales  with  South  America,  it  will  hardly 
be  possible  to  point  out  in  the  last-mentioned  coontnr  n 
contiguous  tract  of  equal  extent  which  ia  supefior  in  fti^ 
tility.  That  portion  of  New  South  Wales  whldl  lien  south 
of  36°  &  lat*  lad  £utber  to  the  west  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  course  of  the  river  Murram- 
bidgee,  is  to  all  appearance  much  rt  ipi  il;  r  to  ;fi,  (  Id 
colony  in  productive  powers;  but  as  a  very  iafge  portion 
of  it  ha«  not  yet  been  explore<l,  it  would  be  premature  to 


form  a  decided  opinion  respecting  ita  value  aa  aa  agricul- 
tural country.  It  eovers  an  area  of  mora  ttaa  iSjyiiKW 
square  miles. 


Jliwert^The  larger  rivem  which  dnfai  the  country  bf 
lean  the  Padfio  and  the  watershed  have  water  all  the 
year  round.    They  jrenerally  flow  in  beds  which  are 
I  de,  ply  depressed  below  'In  common  level  of  the  <  ountn-, 
I  and  between  banks  wluch  rue  perpendiculariy,  or  nea4f 
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KX  from  100  to  2(K1  feet,  and  frequently  hipher,  so  that 
the  itreaios  are  inaccessible,  except  at  a  tew  places.  Thi;» 
peculiar  eonatraction  of  the  channels  in  which  the  rivers 
ma  lendcn  it  imiwMhle  to  use  their  water  for  irrigating 
the  a4jaoeiit  llein,  witboat  veiv  complicated  and  expen- 
■T0  machineiy,  though  certainly  great  advantages  would 
result  from  such  a  practice  in  a  country  subject  to  such 
long  droughts  m  New  South  Walon.  Thr-sc  rivers  arc  also 
uf  little  avail  as  channels  for  the  transport  ol  the  produce 
01  the  country,  as  they  are  only  navigable  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  their  mouth,  above  which  their  current  is  fre- 
quently broken  br  rapids  and  cataraeta,  which  indeed  are 
ncttbcr  Umg  nor  nigb,  but  their  frequency  rendeia  it  im- 
poniMe  to  navigate  theee  riven  even  by  small  boats. 

The  Shoalhaven  River,  the  most  southern  of  the  con- 
siderable rivers  of  this  region,  rises  on  the  table-lands  eaat 
of  the  Warragoni:  Mountains,  ami  runs  about  'JO  uiiles 
northward,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  and  tlien  about  40 
miles  eastward.  Near  its  source  iU  bed  is  slightly  de- 
praaed  below  the  general  level  of  the  table-lands,  but  in 
piroeeeding  northwwd  it  continually  sbks  deeper,  so  that 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Argyle  it  runs  in  a  cleft  1500  feet  deep  and 
between  steep  rocks  furrowed  by  numerous  ravine*.  Be- 
low its  great  bend  the  rocks  enclosing  its  bed  are  less  ele- 
vated and  their  acclivities  more  gentle,  but  still  so  eloc  lo 
the  water  as  not  to  leave  a  bottom.  It  emerges  from  tliesc 
UUs  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  this  point 
oocttia  the  last  rapid,  where  the  nver  flowa  for  about  aoo 
yaida  orer  a  ledge  of  naall,  rounded,  water>wom  stones, 
which  are  hardly  covered  with  water.  Tlie  tide  flows 
thus  far,  and  below  this  rapid  the  river  may  be  navigated 
by  boats,  but  its  mouth  is  so  obstructed  by  ahoala  and 
sand-banks  as  to  prevent  even  boats  from  entering  it. 

The  Hawkesbury  falls  into  Broken  Bay.  It  rises,  under 
the  name  of  Wollondilty,  on  the  Connecting  Table-lands, 
and  receives  nearly  all  the  waters  which  are  collected  on 
them.  It  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  which  howerer  is  acces* 
sible  until  it  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  Argyle 
and  Camden,  where  it  sinks  into  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  no 
longer  accessible.  In  this  ravine  il  traverses  a  country 
exceedingly  wild  and  broken,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  separates  Westmoreland  Irom  Camden  under  the 
name  of  Woilondilly,  and  fhiB  county  of  Oook  from  that  of 
Camden  under  the  Mine  of  Wana^ndM.  It  issues  from 
the  ravine  where  it  berine  to  Ibrm  tiie  boundary  between 
Cook  and  Cumberland,  out  its  current  is  still  too  rapid  to 
be  navigated.  The  last  rapids  occur  near  Windsor,  from 
wl.u  h  place  it  is  navigable  for  mo<lera.te  vessels.  Windsor 
is  only  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  straight  line,  but  100  at 
least  following  the  windini;:*  of  the  river,  whose  waters  are 
fresh  for  30  miles  below  the  town.  Its  xstuary.  Broken 
B^f,  ii  eurrounded  by  rOCks,  and  has  several  ^ood  anchor- 
asei  even  for  lain  Tceieli»  the  best  of  whteh  ia  called 
FIttwater.  Hie  whole  course  of  the  liver  exceeds  250 
milea.  Sometimes  the  flood:;  of  this  river  rise  to  90  feet 
above  its  usual  level,  and  tlie  inundations  then  lay  waste 
th.  fertile  tracts  on  its  banks. 

George's  River  falls  into  Botany  Bay.  It  runs  hardly 
GO  miles,  but  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Liverpool  down- 
wards, a  distance  of  about  12  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  24 
miles  following  the  windings  of  its  course.  The  water 
is  occasionally  oraokish  at  Idveipool  in  the  long  aunnMr 
droughts. 

Hunter  River  disembogues  into  Port  Hunter.  It  has 
two  great  branches,  one  called  Hunter  and  the  other 
rr  .ulbum.  Hunter  River  originates  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  Liverpool  Range,  not  far  from  tlie  place 
-vhere  that  chain  is  connectecl  with  the  Coast  Range,  and 
flowa  for  about  80  milea  eouth-west  in  a  rather  wide  valley, 
which  contains  a  bottom  half  a  mile  wide  and  upwanb. 
Where  the  Hunter  meets  the  Goolbum,  it  forms  an  acute 
angle,  taking  the  direction  of  the  last-mentioned  river, 
wliich  flows  nearly  due  east.  In  this  direction  it  reaches 
f'le  sea  with  a  very  tortuous  course  of  more  than  200  miles, 
'  loitgh  the  distance  between  its  confluence  with  the  Goul- 
bum  and  Port  Hunter  is  less  than  80  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  The  Goulbura  rises  in  the  Connecting  Ridge,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  comae  ia  directed  to  the  south  of 
eaat;  but  it  makes  lo  many  windings  that  its  course 
exceeds  200  miles,  though  it  flows  only  about  90  miles  in 
a  straight  line.   It  runs  mostly  between  high  hills,  without 


haviMg  alluvial  tracts  along  its  banks.  .  Several  rivers, 
running  from  HO  to  100  miles  and  upwards,  joins  the  Goul- 
bum  and  Hunter  from  the  north,  originating  in  Liverpool 
Range.  The  course  of  the  Hunter  is  very  rapid,  which 
renden  it  unfit  for  navigation  in  neariy  the  whole  of  ita 
course.  The  navigation  begins  at  Maitland,  about  20 
miles  from  Port  Hunter  by  land,  but  nearly  40  miles  by 
water,  and  a  steam-boat  is  now  n'trclarly  plyintr  lietween 
that  town  and  Sydney.  Tliis  river  often  rises  rapidly  alter 
heavy  rains,  and  in  some  places  Ui  the  height  of  fK)  feet. 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  north  of 
the  Hunter  are  the  Manning,  Hastings  Gkreneei and  Biia> 
bane,  and  have  been  notioed  before. 

Of  the  riven  wtneh  iUl  into  tbe  southern  sea  only  the 
Glemelg,  or  Nangeela,  requires  to  be  mentioned.  It  rises 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Grampians  flows  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  westward,  when  by  degrees  it  turns 
to  the  south-west,  and  then  suddenly  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  runs  about  80  miles.  In  approaching  the  sea 
it  turns  suddenly  westward,  and  enters  Southern  Australia ; 
but  by  another  sudden  turn  to  the  aonth-east  it  returns  to 
New  South  Walea»  wheie  it  foraw aamll  baain  befiare  it 
disembogues  Into  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  this  river  can 
never  be  made  available  as  a  harbour.  It  has  a  bar,  on 
which  there  are  only  from  one  to  two  feet  of  water,  and  on 
wliich  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence  ;  besides,  the 
accumulation  of  sand  is  Mmetimes  so  great  between  the 
east  and  west  shores  of  the  eottance,  as  completely  to 
separate  the  river  from  the  sea.  The  basin  through  woich 
it  flows,  immediatdy  above  ita  embouchure,  ho  alao  » 
depth  of  not  more  Uian  two  or  three  feet  water:  above 
the  basin  the  river  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  probably 
navigable  to  some  extent. 

All  the  rivers  draining  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  appear  to  belong  to  one  liver 
system,  whose  basin  probably  contains  an  area  of  not  less 
than  500,000  aquare  miles.  It  is  called  the  river-basin 
of  the  Mumgr*  not  fiom  tlw  river  whioh  Iwa  the  longest 
course,  but  from  that  wMch  contidns  the  greatest  vohime 
of  water.  The  rivers  composing  tliis  exten-iive  system 
may,  according  to  their  origin  and  nature,  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  comprehends  those  which 
originate  in  the  elevated  Coast  Range,  and  receive  from  it 
immenae  supplies  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  they  lose  by  evaporation  and  absorption  in  their 
long  course  tnrough  the  and  plains  of  the  interior ;  so  tluKt 
towards  the  end  of  their  long  courae  they  dwindle  down  to 
the  sitce  of  smtdl  rivers,  andliecome  fordable.  The  exten- 
sive l)eds  in  which  they  flow,  however,  prove  that,  after  long 
rains,  they  nuist.  bring  down  an  amazing  volume  of  water. 
The  second  class  are  those  rivers  which  originate  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  from  which  they  derive  in  ordinary  seasons  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water,  which  after  a  long-continued 
drought  is  so  reduced,  that  it  is  soon  evaporated  and  ab- 
sorbed: the  beds  of  the  rivers  then  get  dry,  and  water 
occurs  only  in  pools  or  small  lakes  at  great  distances  from 
one  another.  The  third  chiss  of  rivers  are  those  which 
originate  within  the  extensive  mountain-region  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  and  in  the  elevated  tract  of  country  which 
from  this  region  extends  westward  to  the  Grampians.  As 
they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  these  high 
lands,  and  their  cooiee  does  not  lie  thiough  desert  and 
arid  steppes,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent,  they  always 
preserve  a  considerable  volume  of  water  ;  and  many  of 
thcra  will  certainly  be  found  fit  for  navigation  in  a  great 
part  of  their  course. 

Tlie  Darling  is  supposed  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
collect  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Liverpool  Range  and 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Range,  so  that  its 
upper  branches  dmfai  ue  oounby  extending  from  S2f  to 
2Sr  8.  lat.  The  most  northern  of  these  branchea,  as  fiv  as 
is  known,  is  the  Condamine  River,  which  originates  west 
of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Brisbane,  south  of  28^8. 
lat. ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  its  course  near  the  moun- 
tains is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  river 
which,  about  200  miles  fartner  to  the  south-west,  was  seen 
by  Major  Mitchell,  where  it  was  called  by  the  nativee 
Karaula.  It  ran  to  the  weat  of  south,  bad  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  was  about  5  fbet  deep,  and  was  joined  by 
another  large  river,  the  Owydir,  wiiicn  receives  the  drainage 
of  the  countries  lying  benrean  the  Nundawar  Range  and 
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the  Coast  llanjje.  Though  the  s  uroi  s  of  the  Gwydir  are 
not  known,  a  part  of  its  course,  along  the  northern  nde 
of  the  Nundawar  Range,  is  known.  Farther  to  the  west 
the  course  of  the  Kantula  baa  not  been  explored,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  nme  river  which  was  leen  by  Capt. 
Sturt  between  148*  and  147*  E-  long^  and  was  calfed 
by  him  Darling.  He  found  the  water  of  the  river  salt  at 
the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Castltreaeh, 
which  rises  in  the  Liverpool  Range,  near  its  western  ex- 
tremity- Nearly  all  the  watercourses  orifpnating  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  range  Join  one  another  to  the 
MOth-west  of  Nundawar  Range,  where  they  eoofltitllte  a 
eooaidenble  mer,  the  Pe«l,  or  Naomiagr,  vhow  mper 
coufse  haa  been  fmreyed ;  butit  iinneenain  if  thto  mer 
joins  the  Karaulii,or  iMrling,  or  if  it  is  lost  in  an  immense 
swamp,  as  the  aboriffines  of  this  tract  as.-^ert.  After  being 
joined  by  the  Castlereagh,  the  Darling  runs  westward 
through  an  unknown  region,  bnt  westward  of  146°  20'  its 
course  is  known.  West  of  MG°  it  is  joined  from  the  south 
by  the  Bog&n,  a  river  originating  in  Harvey  Ran^e,  whose 
bed  in  seasons  of  drought  i'Q^^e  diy,  though  its  coarse 
exceeds  900  milM  in  ieqgtlt.  Where  the  Darliag  is  joiaed 
by  the  Bogtn  iliifmter  wis  Ibund  nit  by  Sturt,  and  so  miso 
lower  down ;  but  Mitchell  found  tliat  this  was  only  the 
case  at  some  places  where  there  are  numerous  salt-spring 
on  the  banks  of  the  nver;  at  all  other  ;  Ln >  >  its  water  is 
i|uite  sweet.  At  its  ccnfltience  with  the  Bogan  the  Dar- 
Itng  runs  south-west,  and  continues  in  that  direction  for 
more  than  300  miles,  when  it  tuns  soath,  and  after  a 
coone  of  20O  miles  in  tiiat  direetMnuftlb  into  the  Mmray. 
In  these  500  miles  of  its  course  it  traverses  the  great  steppe, 
and  is  not  joined  even  by  a  rivnlet.  It  has  very  uttle 
water  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  ford  able  at  most  places.  Not 
far  from  its  motith  a  portion  of  its  course,  about  90  miles 
in  length,  has  not  been  explored  :  hut  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  rivers,  as  it  is  nipported 
by  the  unvaried  statement  of  the  aborigines. 

The  waters  deacenduuc  firom  the  wenem  deelivi^  of  the 
Bhie  Monntaine  are  eoucoted  into  two  rivers,  tiw  Hac- 
q-inrip  and  the  Lachlan.  The  waters  forming  the  Mac- 
,quaiie  originate  nortli  of  SI"  S.  lat.  Two  considerable 
mountain-streams, the  Fish  River  and  the  Campbell,  uuitc 
in  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  and  form  the  Macquarte,  whose 
course  lies  to  the  north-west ;  and  alter  a  run  of  about 
240  miles  it  is  lost  in  manhes.  which  cover  a  consideiable 
tract  of  land.  In  the  Flaiai  of  Bathurst  its  surikee  is  more 
than  1900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  After  it  has  passed 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hervey  Range  it  is  still  40  yards 
wide.  Nor'l  I  wf  3r  S  ]  it.  it  forms  a  cataract  5  feet  high, 
and  at  this  place  ii  ib  UtiU  feet  above  the  sea.  It  continues 
to  be  a  considerable  river  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
manhes,  where  it  is  from  7  to  10  feet  deep.  That  it  pre- 
serves such  a  vohime  of  water  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
totheoireumstance  that  it  is  joined  bjr  two  considerable 
riven,  which  dmw  Uieir  supply  of  wuer  from  the  Con- 
necting Ridge  and  from  Liverpool  Range.  The  southern 
is  called  Cudgegong,  and  the  northern  Krskine  River. 
They  fall  into  the  Macquarie  before  it  arrives  at  Hen-ey 
Range.  It  is  supposed  that  in  times  of  great  floods  the 
Macquarie  discharges  its  surplus  water  either  into  the 
Castlereagh  by  the  Monm-tt  Ponds,  or  into  the  Bogan  by 
Duck  Creek,  channels  which  at  other  season!  an  cntiiely 
din  or  contain  only  water  in  a  few  pool** 

The  Ladilan,  or,  as  it  is  called  hytiie  aborigines,  the 
Calare,  receives  nearly  all  the  waters  originating  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Blue  Mountaiiw,  and  of  the  Con- 
necting Table-lands  between  33"  40*  and  35°  S.  lat.  By 
their  union  west  of  140"  £.  long,  the  Lachlan  is  formed. 
It  runs  north-west,  and  Is  still  joined  by  a  few  other  small 
rivers,  when  it  turns  to  the  west  by  north,  and  after  ruoning 
about  100  miles  in  that  direction,  it  flows  south-west  abom 
290  miles  more,  falling  into  the  HnmimUdgee  near  144* 
E.  long.  Though  the  whole  coarse  of  the  river  exceeds 
600  miles,  its  bed  was  iouvA  !ry  l  y  Major  Mitchell,  in 
March,  IH36:  even  in  the  vuitulj,  ui  the  Blue  Mountains, 
where  the  riv  r  is  j(  itied  by  Byrnes  Creek  (34°  30'  S.  lat. 
and  148°  3)'  E.  lonij.j,  and  farther  down,  there  were  only 
a  few  small  ponds  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed ;  but 
Oxiey  found  in  Uie  aunc  season,  in  1817,  such  a  volume 
of  water  in  this  river,  that  he  vras  able  to  navigate  it  in 
a  boat.  Oxley  thought  that  the  I^hian  terminated,  like 
the  Macquarie,  in  extensive  manhes ;  but  Mitchell  found 


these  marshy  q^uite  dry,  and  ascertained  that*  when  the 
river  is  swollen  it  discharges  its  watera  into  the  Murrum- 
bidgee. 

Tile  numeroui  riven  which  derive  their  waters  from  the 
Australian  Alps  and  the  elevated  country  west  of  thei* 
form  the  Murrav  River.  This  river  has  two  prindpti 
branches,  the  Mumimbidgee  and  the  Millewfc.  The 

Murrumbidgee,  or  Morumbidgee,  rises  to  the  east  of  the 
Warragon?^  Itange,  on  the  elevated  table-land  contiguoui. 
to  that  cSL;iin,  .'ii'.d  nms  for  about  100  miles  on  these  table- 
lands northward,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  im'es 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In  approaching  35"  S. 
lat  it  declines  to  the  north-weet,  uid  in  turning  mind  the 
northern  exUcmitv  the  Wamgong  Range  it  takes  a 
westerly  course.  This  upper  part  of  its  course  is  more 
than  atOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  runs  to  the  west 
for  about  1(X)  miles  between  high  lands  and  mountain- 
ridge.s.  until  it  enters  a  more  level  and  lower  country  nt-ar 
147°  20'  E.  long.  Before  it  reaches  this  point  the  rU  .-  u 
joined  by  three  or  four  tributaries,  which  drain  the  north- 
cm  portion  of  the  mountain-region  of  the  Alutrahan  Alps. 
But  pelow  that  point  it  is  in  its  wectcm  coone  joined  Iqr 
no  river  of  any  importance  until  it  arrives  at  the  month  m 
the  Lachlan  ;  but  as  the  last-tnentioned  river  is  frequently 
dry,  it  can  hardly  b«  considered  as  bringing  any  supply  to 
the  Murnimbidgee.  Its  course  in  the  lower  country,  up  to 
tills  point,  probat)ly  exceeds  350  miles.  Alter  having  been 
Joined  by  the  Lachlan  it  continues  to  run  to  the  wot  and 
south-west  for  about  100  miles  more,  when  it  is  joined  by 
the  Mil]ew&.  The  Moirambidgee  is  a  considerable  river* 
and  will  probably  be  found  navigable  as  far  as  14SP  E.  long., 
and  perlups  higher.   Its  whole  course  exceeds  650  miles. 

The  MiOew^,  which  is  also  called  Murray  River,  receives 
aU  the  rivers  originating  in  the  higher  portion  of  th«» 
Australian  Alps.  They  are  ven'  numerous,  but  imper- 
fectly known,  except  one  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Koeciusko.  and  to  which  tlie  mine  of  Murray  also  haa  been 
applied.  It  is  also  not  known  where  theae  riven  form 
their  run-ons,  as  by  fltf  the  greater  part  of  their  coones 
lies  through  countries  which  have  not  been  explored. 
The  lower  course  only  of  the  Millewa,  for  about  RO  mill  > 
upwards  from  its  confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee,  has 
been  seen  by  Mitchell.  In  these  parts  it  is  a  wide  and 
deep  river,  flowing  through  a  bottom  which  is  from  6  to 
10  miles  wide,  and  running  to  the  north-west.  At  its 
confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee  it  ie  800  feet  iride, 
and  Aom  12  to  20  fiset  deep. 

The  Mumv,  finmed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Murmm- 
bidgee  and  the  Millewfc,  rans  for  more  than  100  miles  in 
a  western  and  north-western  direction,  when  it  is  joined 
from  the  north  by  the  Darling,  and  considerably  increases 
in  size.  Continuing  to  run  westward,  it  passes  141°  £.  long, 
and  enters  South  Australia,  where,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles  more  in  a  western  and  aouth-wcitem  direetioii, 
it  turns  southward,  and  runs  more  than  100  miles,  until  it 
flows  into  Lake  Alexandrine.  This  lake  is  about  SO  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  at  some  places  40  miles  wide ; 
but  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  has  only  ti  feet  of  water  in  the 
deepest  rarts.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  salt  near  its  out- 
let, brackish  in  tho  middle,  and  sweet  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Munwr. 
The  narrow  channel  by  which  tile  leke  dischargee  ita 
waten  into  Encounter  jBay  ia  wj  abaUow  and  imprM- 
tieable  even  Ibr  the  emBllest  boatk 

There  are  several  other  rivers  of  considerable  size,  which 
descend  iVom  the  high  land  extending  from  the  Australiiin 
Alps  to  the  Grampians,  as  the  Wimniera,  the  I^oddon,  and 
the  Yarrayne.  Tiiey  were  crossed  by  Mitchell  in  1836, 
but  it  is  not  known  if  they  ioin  the  Murray.  A  laige  river, 
the  Bayunga,  joins  the  ifillewi  about  80  miles  «£ove  its 
confluence  with  the  Mmnimbidgce. 

Muidi> — There  are  no  islands  of  any  extent  along  the 
©oast  of  the  ftetfic,  except  the  two  Which  form  More  ton 
Bay,  and  which  have  been  noticed  before.  In  Bas>  s 
Strait  is  King's  Island,  nearly  equally  di.stant  from  Cape 
Otway  in  New  South  Wales  and  Cape  Gnm  in  Tasmania. 
It  u  nearly  tiO  miles  long  and  30  wide,  and  moderately 
elevated.  Its  surface  is  thinly  timbered,  and  aeemi  well 
adapted  to  cultivation.  It  is  well  waterad  MVenl 
rivulets,  and  has  some  ponds,  there  is  also  stated  to  be 
a  place  affording  safe  anchorage. 

CSimole,— It  IS  evident  that  in  a  country  whicii  extends 
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fwer  twelve  dejjrees  of  latitude,  and  border*  on  boundless 
•teppMi  the  climate  must  vary  considerably.  The  inibr- 
nnoa  we  pwicu  of  it  is  very  scanty,  as  even  in  those 
parts  which  have  been  wHttM  for  »  eonaidenble  tiinC 
continuous  meteorological  obMrvttiooi  h«v«  not  been 
laade,  so  far  as  we  know.  But  the  few  obsen-  alions  that 
we  poiisess  are  sufficient  to  convey  a  more  exact  idea  of 
the  climate  in  the  v  icinity  of  Port  Jackson  than  the  va^ue 
ubservatioas  of  travellers.  These  travellers  however  ap- 
pear not  to  h*ve  been  mistaken  when  they  compare  the 
■liwM*^  of  Sg^ai^  vith  that  of  ttra  southern  ports  of  Italy, 
ai  the  IbHowiog  ti^e  ahowi.  in  which  the  climates  of 
Ni^lw^  Sigdief,  tnd  Paramatta  are  placed  «de  by  lidA^— 


January.  . 

February  . 

March  ,  . 

Apiil    .  • 

v&f   .  ; 

June    .  • 

July     .  . 

August .  . 

September  . 

October. 


.  47-5''  July.    .  . 

,  51-1  August.  . 

.  59*3  September . 

,  58-6  October.  . 

.  65*8  November  . 

.  75 '9  December  . 

.  81*5  January 

.  79*7  February  . 

.  75 '7  March  .  . 

68 -'J  April    .  . 


November .    .   57 'U  May 
.  n*9  June 


54°  51 

5G  r>G "  i> 

62  62 

m-5  68 

67  72 

74  74 

72  73 

75-5  68-5 

71-5  60 

68*4  59 

61  60 

OS'S  B3'5 


If  can  Anooal 


TempertLture.j^^ 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  annual  temperature 
of  Sydney  is  only  three-fifths  of  a  degree  higher  than 
that  of  Naplea.  whilik  that  of  I^ualnatta  it  lower  bv  one 
d^p««  and  eiz-teiiths.  'When  we  eooakier  more  closely  the 
detaila,  we  find  that  the  heat  is  more  equally  divided 
through  the  year  in  the  country  round  Port  Jackson  than 
at  Naplaat  aa  niipean  from  the  folkmiaig  table  :— 

Naples.  Sydney.  Piwiitli 

Winter  (Dec— Feb.)  51 -S*  (June— Aug.)   56-3'»  53- 5» 
8pn»S(Mucb— ISaj)  61*3  ^pt-Jfov.)  M*5  67*4 
8aniiDcr(Jane— Atic.)7d<0  (Deov— Feb.)    73*8  71*8 

Autumn  (Sept.— Nov.) 67-5   (March— May)  66-8  69-7 

The  cold  at  Naples  in  winter  is  theiefore  gieater'than  at 
Sydney  bv  neaily  five  degrees,  bnt  cneeda  that  of  Para- 
matta onfy  by  two  degrees.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  in  summer  at  Naples  is  more  than  five  degrees  greater 

than  at  Sydney,  and  more  than  seven  tha.t  a'  Paramatta. 
Thii  affrees  perfectly  with  the  statement  oi  trnvelleni  that 
fn»t  is  unknown  in  the  %-icinity  of  Sydney,  wliilst  at  Naples 
it  18  experienced  nearly  every  winter,  and  sometimes  ice 
is  formed  of  the  thickness  of  a  crown.  We  find  however 
that  at  Paramatta  the  theinioiiieter  deaoanda  anmatimw  aa 
low  as  27*.  and  even  W*,  wlnlet  10  flusmef  it  naea  to  above 

100°,  and  even  to  106°.  At  the  rnvc  time  it  is  ohsrr\  txi 
th.-it  the  changes  of  the  weather  lui-  more  irequeal  and 
sudden  at  Port  Jackson  tlian  at  Na[.i!i  and  that  the  daily 
and  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  much  greater, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and  in  sammer, 
at  which  seaaMi  tbo  montllly  ruige  aoaounts  to  more  than 
iAy  degreea.  It  ia  evon  anted  that  ia  a  very  short  time 
the  thermometer  rises  or  falls  25  and  even  30  degraea. 
Thia  great  and  sudden  change  is  produced  by  the  wind 
turning  from  nortlvwest  to  south-east,  or  vice  versa. 
The  iHjrth-w  estem  winds  passing  over  the  heated  steppes 
of  the  interior,  and  over  the  no  less  heated  aand-ntone 
rocks  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  acquire  such  a  degree  of  heat 
that  they  afc  ncillly  scorching,  and  when  they  immediately 
set  in  after  ft  aoutlMaatam  wind,  whieh  haa  brought  to 
Sydney  the  ooM  air  tnm  the  oeeaa  aiirHmnding  the 
viiifhom  pole,  the  change  is  sudden  and  great.  Itisstated 
Uiat  in  such  a  ca.sc  the  thermometer  has  been  observed 
to  nsc  almtwt  ip.-iantlv  from  80*  to  110*  in  the  shade. 

TUe  annual  quaiitity  of  rain  which  falls  at  I'ort  Jack-son 
hu  not  been  determined.  From  the  incomplete  ob- 
^erraticns  which  have  been  published,  it  would  seem  that 
it  amounts  lo  from  36  to  40  lochea.  The  rains  are  not,  a.^ 
between  the  tropics,  hmiled  to  oectain  aeaaooa.  but  Ikil  ali 
the  year  raond ;  they  are  however  moat  fteqnent  in  winter 

■.Tur.e  to  Au^"iisf'.  Thrsr  ran-,  <1('  nnt  re.-senible  the  rains 
uf  hnglanri,  as  they  uii  in  much  larger  drops,  and  are 


consenuently  heavier.  Thus  it  happens  that  though  the 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  much  lamer  at  Svdnev  than  at 
London,  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  less,  hardly  a  nundred. 
Sometiiiiea  noiadrop  <tf  larn iiaUa  dnong  five  months,  but 
that  cannot  aurnriae  thoao  who  know  tmt  thia  happens 
also  at  Naples.  The  most  chaiacteriiftic  peeuliahties  of  the 
climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  the  longdroughta  which 
occasionally  prevail,  when  lor  u  i>i  riod  of  two  or  three 
years  uol  a  cloud  passes  over  the  i>ky,  and  tlie  surface  of 
the  earth  becomes  so  parched  that  the  minor  vegetation 
ceases  to  exist.  It  was  supposed  that  these  droughts  were 
periodical,  occurring  every  ten  or  twelve  yean.  But  the 
Io«|g  dnNtghft  which  daaofatoa  the  oounti^  between  182S 
•oalttS  waa  Ibllowed  by  another  tn  1896  and  1888,  and  a 
atill  more  recent  one  in  1839.  Tht>se  drotipht>  are  gene- 
rally succeeded  by  excessively  lo!i^'  ami  li  j^.vy  i  suns,  w  hich, 
as  is  supposed,  lay  the  plains  in  tin  iiit.  i  lor  under  water, 
and  change  them  into  teraporar}-  lakes.  These  heavy  rains 
after  some  eontinuatioa  abate  grsdually,  and  deoKoaa  tarn 
year  to  year  until  tbagr  aj^n  cease  for  a  time. 

The  wiada  are  aa  varnble  as  in  England.  Westerly 
winds,  especially  from  the  north-west,  prevail  in  winter, 
and  easteny  winds  are  more  frequent  in  summer  (December 
to  February  ).  In  the  last-mentioned  season,  however,  there 
seems  to  exist  a  regular  change  of  the  wind,  corresponding 
to  land  and  sea  breezes,  for  in  the  morning  the  winds  blow, 
almost  every  dav,  from  west  and  soutiv-weatt  but  towards 
noon  they  paia  to  north-east  and  north. 

Dewa  an  ftoqant  aad  haaty.  Haflatonwa  an  eoaniQii 
in  December  md  Janoaiy,  and  are  of  noeh  larfer  die 
than  in  England  TViuridrr-storms  prevail  from  December 
to  February,  and  occur  also  in  Novembtr  ;i:id  March. 
The  lightmng  flashes  particularly  vivid  from  tin  wi:-.- , 
sometimes  continnes  uninterruptedly  for  a  succession  of 
days,  without  bemg  attended  bf  thimdar  or  a  dnp  of  lain 
falling. 

This  account  of  the  climate  refem  onfy  to  the  eonntnr 
aonoundinePort  Jackson.  On  the ConnediogTable-lancU 
and  in  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  whidi  are  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  winters  are  much  more  severe. 
Prost  is  there  experienced  every  night  for  mx  weeks  or  two 
months,  and  snow  often  lies  for  days  on  the  top  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountaiitt.  It  is  even  fouml  in  the  valleys  and  de- 
pressions which  are  not  much  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
sun.  Aa  in  aommer  tbo  beat  ia  aerenl  dq;mea  leaa  on 
theae  elevated  coontriea  tium  ct  Fort  Jaekson,  the  mm 
is  not  so  quicklv  burned  up.  and  thus  the  flocks  of  sheep 
find  here  nearly  all  the  year  round  sufficient  for  their 
sustenance. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  climate  of  the  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  colony.  Major  Mitchell,  when  traversing  the 
interior  on  his  travels  of  discovery,  kept  a  meteorological 
journal,  by  which  it  appears  that  while  passing  through 
the  northern  diatri«b^  or  thoae  which  he  at  the  back  of  the 
Ooast  Range,  he  experienced  in  aununer,  during  more  than 
two  months,  a  decree  of  heat  which  kept  the  thermometer 
between  90"  and  108",  descending  a  few  times  20"  lower, 
but  this  only  happened  when  the  sky  was  for  some  time 
overcast  or  some  rain  fell.  This  degree  of  heat  was  the  eff  ect 
of  the  continuance  of  the  'north-westeriy  winds,  which 
probably  pass  over  an  immeaae  steppe,  aqd  are  not  tmiken 
bv  any  ridge  of  monnlaina.  The  climate  this  part  of 
New  South  Walea  acema  to  resemble  that  of  Senegambia. 
[Vol.  xxi..  p.  286.1  In  winter  however  the  temptrature 
appears  to  be  mucn  lower  ;  for  in  this  season  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  banks  of  the  Darling  was  found  to  range  com- 
monly between  55*  and  6r)°  though  it  rose  occasionally  tj 
70"  and  more,  and  descended  to  48^.  In  Australia  Felix,  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Millcw  a  River,  the  thermometer  varied  in 
winter  between  43"  and  80",  but  in  the  hifflier  gnMmda  it 
ranged  in  spring  between  80^  and  80*,  ana  descended  st 
that  season  frequently  below  the  frpcrint:;  pcin'  in  the 
night.  Whilst  Mitchell  was  travelling  in  Uim  region  rains 
w  ore  falling  neoriy  ereiy  day,  tboagh  they  were  genmliy 

not  heavy. 

The  southern  coast  of  New  South  Wales  seems  to  be 
subject  to  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  TyetSt  when 
surrqiag  tlie  plain  between  Port  Phillip  and  Portland 
Bay,  experienced  a  iMBr-fimtaa  late  in  the  springes  the 
30tn  of  October.  This  may  however  have  been  the  etfect 
of  till  ':iTL^  ^w  iinji:  1 1,-  which  he  was  surrounded. 

iVmds  and  Currenit      the  adjacent  Setu — ^Break-eea 
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Spit,  vrfiieh  may  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  point 
of  the  coral  reefs  which  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Austraha  from  26°  S.  lat.  to  Tones  Strait,  is  an  important 
point  for  navifrators,  as  at  that  cape  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  directioa  of  the  winds  and  currents.  No  stroni; 
current  ap^ttt  to  pmndl  nortli  of  that  point,  but  south 
of  it  •  atraoff  eoiwnt  timiUDg  about  two  nulea  «ad  a 
half  in  an  hotir.  ta  oet  with  at  ft  diata»e«  of  15  or  SO 
miles  {torn  the  shore.  In  summer,  between  October  and 
February,  it  sets  southward,  and  in  winter  to  the  north. 
In  the  space  between  it  and  the  coast  there  'js  a  weak 
current,  which  sets  to  the  north.  North  of  Break-sea  Spit 
the  prevailing  wind  in  winter  is  the  north-oast  trade-wind, 
which  occasionally  varies  to  the  south-east,  and  blows  at 
this  season  with  grwt  itreagOl.  To  the  south  of  Break- 
■ea  ^t  the  winds  an  vaan  ^irislde,  becanse  this  jpart  of 
the  eoaat  is  witbout  the  retxsh  of  the  trade*win(u,  and 
therefore  they  are  much  influencfH  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  wliich  to  that  point  ;k  iny  nortli  and  soutli. 
Veswis  sailing  northward  vr.  m  mer  accordingly  keep 
close  to  the  shore,  where  there  are  no  hidden  dangei^,  and 
where  they  have  in  their  favour  the  weak  northern  current, 
and  may  take  advantage  of  the  land-winds  which  usually 
blow  on  it  diuing  the  night.  In  this  season  vessels  cannot 
sail  through  Torres  Strait.  [Torres  Stiuut,  vol.  xxv. 
V.  S2.}  But  in  the  opposite  season,  from  March  to 
September,  they  generally  take  that  route,  as  at  that 
period  of  the  year  the  current  is  in  their  favour,  and  the 
ftonth-caatern  wind.s  prevail  north  of  Break-sea  Spit. 
Siiips  prefer  this  routv,  as  the  uaviKation  through  Bass's 
Strait  and  round  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  then  very  difficult 
and  tedious.  For  when  the  sua  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  winds,  whieh  alonff  tile  sontheni  coast  of 
Australia  blow  generally  from  the  south-west,  acquire 
n-eat  strength  in  Bsss's  Strait  as  if  they  went  through  a 
funnel,  ana  even  round  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania 
they  are  so  powerful  that  vessels  retoming  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Europe  find  it  difficult  to  contend  with 
them,  and  on  this  account  alone  the  return  passage 
through  this  sti«it  is  on  an  average  three  times  as  long  as 
the  outward  paasa£;e.  Veasela  therefore  bound  fiom 
Sydney  to  Europe,  the  Cape,  or  ffindnatan,  prefer  in  this 
season  'he  dangerous  possa^^es  through  Toms  Sb^tor 
round  Papua.    [Pacific,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  118.] 

Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Productions. — ^When  the 
British  settled  in  New  South  Wales  they  introduced  all 
the  kinds  of  grun  and  plants  cultivated  in  England,  and 
in  the  ooune  of  time  they  added  maise  and  millet,  and  also 
toboceo.  When  they  penetrated  aomewhat  ikither  into 
the  wnintrpt  where  tlie  soil  is  better  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Port  Jackson,  the  crops,  though  not  very 
abundant,  repaid  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  land,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  country  would  turn  out  an 
agricultural  colony,  like  Canada.  But  no  sooner  had  it 
been  ascertained  that  the  soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  was  much  better  adapted  for  pasture,  especially 
for  dieep,  than  the  attention  of  the  coumiirts  was  almoet 
eselosivcljr  directed  to  that  ofajeeL  TMa  had  an  fanme- 
diate  effect  on  landed  property :  the  cjants  of  land  which 
were  made  in  the  first  lo  or  20  years  generally  did  not 
exceed  2t>0  acres;  but  all  those  which  were  made  at  a 
later  period  comprehended  tracts  extending  over  irom  5000 
to  io.(K)(J  acres.  Landed  property  of  small  extent  is  only 
found  in  the  tirst-settled  counties,  especially  in  Cumber- 
land, and  in  Camden,  Northumberland,  and  Duriiam.  In 
the  other  counties  small  proprieton  are  hardly  met  with. 
This  eireumsitanee  has  greatly  afTeeted  the  extemioti  of 
cultivation  ;  the  larjE;e  proprietors  find  if  most  advantafre- 
ous  to  convert  their  larjie  estates  into  sheep-walks,  which, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  can  be 
done  without  expense ;  and  as  they  expect  to  obtain  ampl« 
returns  for  their  outlay  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  they 
do  not  enoouiage  cultivation,  at  least  not  farther  than  is 
lequired  fbr  the  consumption  of  their  scantily  peopled 
estato.  The  praduoe  of  these  onltiTated  apota  is  only 
euffldent  for  home  eonsomption  in  good  seasons ;  and  in 
times  of  (Irouuht,  the  shepherds  and  other  per>ons  attached 
to  the  management  of  the  estates  must  be  supplied  with 
grain  or  bread  troin  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
oydoev.  It  would  even  appear  that  ttie  growth  of  wheat 
is  oo  the  decrease :  we  roust  at  least  inflv  it  from  ttie  data 
•sntamed  in  the  fbUowing  table. 


den$  qfLatuiimd0r  Crop*,  1837-1838. 

iM  MAit  mm  Hsi*  sHs  Se  «  ins  i  m  '^Mt 
im  ««ae  mjm  tm  em  «•  «e  »«■        nil  «m» 

This  decrease  of  land  under  cultivn'irr,  frrowin:» 
wheat  is  paiily  owinp;  to  the  increase  ot  artiuua;  t;ra.sses. 
Though  a  great  portion  of  the  countr}'  has  ^ood  pas- 
ture for  sheep,  there  i&  a  want  of  meadows  for  fattening 
cattle  ;  and  as  the  increase  of  the  population  increases  the 
demand  for  butcher's  meat,  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  more  popolons  parts  of  the 
country,  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  ar- 
tificial'grasses,  and  have  converted  their  corn-fields  into 
meadows.  They  have  been  enabled  to  do  it  without  ex- 
posing the  colony  to  famine  in  times  of  drought,  as  they 
can  now  expect  to  be  regularly  supplied  with  wheat  and 
other  grain  from  Tasmania,  the  Cape,  and  the  East  Indi>>s. 
All  these  couiitnes  find  a  ready  market  for  their  agricul- 
tuiel^produco  at  G^dnevy  as  the  importation  of  cnin, 
Sco.  is  oonddeTable,  Wtneh  is  prored  bf  the'  snigouied 
tables- 

Grain,  ^-c.  imported,  1828-1838. 


Tear. 

WhMl. 

■ad  rati. 

Floor 
and  Hiwd. 

PoUtoet 

bB*b«b. 

Ibt. 

Ihs. 

too*. 

1K2S 

R5,716 

8.689 

320.640 

401,578 

389 

107.929 

2,575 

42,076 

1H.«|I 

7U,904 

183 

2,'226 

29,898 

im\ 

71,892 

758 

.^^8,l:J•i 

54,161 

142 

1832 

44.906 

m 

30,072 

88,002 

83 

1833 

19,907 

7mi 

14,272 

422 

1834 

15,5^ 

6,816 

345.896 

407,680 

408 

1835 

122,908 

12,031 

1,377.018 

l,139,.'Kil 

520 

1836 

263,956 

27,567 

4,3.'i5,550 

474,.35B 

1,304 

1837 

114,416 

6,222 

1,066.087 

16ii,746 

525 

\mH 

79,166 

55,075 

875,878 

702346 

1,161 

lliough  the  nomber  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  small, 
the  produee  u  considerable,  in  spite  of  the  eareleas  man- 

ner  in  which  the  cultivation  is  carried  on ;  as  two  crops 
of  maize  or  potatoes,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  another 
of  maize  and  potatoes,  may  be  taken  annually  from  the 
same  field,  if  tne  soil  is  good  and  the  sesion  favourable, 
that  is,  if  there  does  not  occur  a  long  drought  in  summer. 
Wheat  produces  on  an  average  15  bushels — in  better 
lands  even  30  and  40  bushels  per  acre ;  and  maize  varies 
from  40  to  90  bosbeis  par  acre  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  smI.  Oats  are  not  much  grown,  except  on  the 
high  grounds  of  the  Connecting  Tablc-laruls  and  (he 
Plains  of  Bathurst,  where  they  are  cultivateu  in  lieu  of 
maize,  which  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  these  colder 
tracts.  The  growth  of  barley  and  potatoes  is  on  the  in> 
crease.  Tobacco  is  only  eumvtted  to  seme  extent  on  ttie 
banks  of  Hunter  River. 

The  colonists  have  been  at  some  pains  to  introduce 
many  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  veffetables.  and  they  have  in 
most  eases  done  it  with  to1eiw>le  success.  There  are 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  nectarines,  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries^  figs,  quinces,  pears,  apples,  mulberries, 
pomegranates,  grapes,  raspl)emes,  strawt)ernes,  bananas, 
guavas,  pine-applet,  gooseoerries,  and  currants  ;  and  al- 
numi^  Wahnta,  chesnut^  and  filberts,  liananas  and 
guavas  come  onlv  to  perfection  in  low  sheltered  places 
near  the  sea,  and  pine-apples  require  the  aid  of  a  fimme 
for  filling  out  and  ripening.  Gooseberries,  on  the  contrar)-, 
succeed  only  in  the  colder  and  more  elevated  countries, 
near  Bathurst.  Grapes  have  lately  been  greatly  perfe<^ted, 
both  as  to  size  and  flavour;  and  as  they  begin  to  be  grown 
to  a  great  extent,  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  remote  ju  mi  ^i  wine 
will  constitute  an  article  of  export  irom  New  South  Wales, 
as  the  soil  aeems  snoiBduifqr  well  oalwilatwd  fbr  the 
growth  of  vines. 

In  the  Utcben-^ardeM  an  lusad  meknsi  watei^ieloiMi 
pumpkins,  cansictum^  cabbiges,  tnmip^  mpes»  and  soma 
other  vegetables. 

Pcutur^s  <ind  Donuitic  Animalt. — New  South  'V\'a3es 
ha.4  become  a  pastoral  country  not  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness 01'  its  pastures,  but  because  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  fit  for  that  purpose  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
asserted,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that  the  richest  svrarde 
there  are  fhU  two-thirds  inferior  in  point  of  closeness  to 
the  old  psatuos  in  England.  The  grass  grows  only  in  do- 
tached  tofts,  a»wt  fci'wiiu  them  is  so  rnoflh  wsete  spoea 
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tven  in  the  richest  pastures,  that  one  may  walk  aJong  over 
thf  pasture  on  tiptoe  without  touching  the  praas-tufts 
troatid.  This  however  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  dry 
cUoate,  and  the  same  u  found  in  other  countries  distin- 
niihed  bjr  drjiMM  of  the  air.  The  gmaee  themselves, 
oongli  fluoetly  different  ftom  tiiow  found  on  English  nas- 
tuies,  are  very  nutritious,  espocially  on  what  is  called 
open  forest-land.  The  forests  in  Australia  are  not  so 
ffoicly  wo(Xled  as  in  Europe,  the  sin^i  •  tn  i  >  bcinj?  several 
feet  aod  even  paces  distant  from  on«  another.  They  axe 
beidw  nneUy  free  of  underwood,  so  that  a  horseman  may 
pmof  m  perfect  eefe^  through  these  woods.  This  state 
«r  tM  woods,  addted  to  the  general  dnmeiB  of  tte  wnl, 
renf?ers  these  tracts  excellent  pastures  for  sheep,  and  the 
coluuksti^  have  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
number  ol  sheep  which  are  kept  must  be  astonishing,  to 
jud^e  from  the  quantity  of  wool  which  is  exported,  and 
which  of  late  years  nas  increased  so  much,  that  the 
£a| lish  manuflicturers  at  present  arc  probably  stipplied 
with  1  larger  quantity  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales 
than  from  aoy  other  country,  althou^^  hardly  20  years 
Ittve  passed  nnce  wool  began  to  cOMtitttte  an  article  of 


Qeaalt/y  ojm/  Value  qf  Wool  exj>nripd  from  New  South 
Walei  in  each  Year  /mm  Ib^  to  1940. 


QmXMm. 

V*Iuc. 

Qnjinlitira. 

V»]nr. 

£. 

£. 

172,880" 

1832 

1,515,156 

73,559 

1823 

^  not 

1833 

1.73iia03 

103.682 

MM 

mjBto 

fcnuwn* 

1884 

2,248.188 

Vl9jS2B 

1825 

411,600 

1835 

3,893,927 

299,587 

552.960 

4P,384 

1838 

8.693.241 

369,324 

-Ki7, 1  IG 

■2;,:w>6 

1837 

4,44^796 

332,166 

H.H,.-i4.i 

40,H.~>1 

1838 

5.749,376 

405.977 

1,005  :i33 

G3,r),jr, 

IKW 

7,213  5J>4 

442,504 

899,730 

»t,907 

1840 

8.610,775 

568,112 

ini 

1v«»l,284 

75,W9 

The  first  sheep  introduced  were  from  England,  and 
lh«  wool  wa«  of  indifferent  quality ;  but  as  i>ooa  &a  it 
became  evident  that  wool  might  become  a  source  of  wealth, 
lod  yield  an  important  article  of  export  which  would  find 
■  leaiy  naritet  in  the  mother  eoontiy,  sereral  landed  pro> 
wietorswere  at  considerable  expense  to  get  merino  sheep, 
niese  ti.eep  have  not  degenerated,  as  some  persons 
■h:ui;ht  they  would,  and  the  former  quality  of  the  wool  has 
U'r-n  much  improved.  In  £u:t  laree  muintities  are  exported 
r  L  di  v  infeiwr  to  the  wool  wrtamed  from  Spain  or 
Saxony. 

Great  numbcia  of  cattle  are  kept,  the  consumption  of 
vest  being  Tory  considerable  owing  to  its  cheapneaa  in 
eonpiriion  with  bread.  After  bad  crops  it  eonitHutes 

tie  principal  food  of  the  people  in  parts  remote  from 
Sjdner,  as  the  transport  ol"  grain  to  great  distances  en- 
hiixc^  is  price.  There  arc  al^o  large  tracts  of  land  which 
art  loo  wet  for  sheep,  but  afford  good  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  breed  of  cattle  i»  a  mixture  of  the  Bengal  buffalo  va- 
n«ty  with  bmnpy  ahoulderB.  and  varioua  fiigliah  breeds 
vhwh  have  been  infarodneedL  Titty  ai«  fine  large  aoinals. 
Ir.  *ome  parts,  especially  on  the  rlains  of  Bathurst,  the 
diines  are  well  attended  to,  butter  being  made  to  a  great 
•extent,  and  also  cheese  not  inferior  to  the  common  cheeses 
of  England.    Bullocks  are  mostly  used  for  draught. 

few  hones  are  kept,  compared  with  other  domestic 
uunals.  They  are  remarkably  hardy  and  can  undergo 
|nat  htigue.  For  a  long  time  they  were  neglected,  but 
aace  the  establishment  n  races  the  attention  of  breeders 
ins  been  directed  to  improve  the  breed.  It  is  rather  a 
ptty  that  asses  have  not  been  introduced,  as  these 
toimals,  a'*  well  as  mules,  would  thrive  very  well.  Pigs 
lut  numerous:  they  find  abundant  food  in  the  un- 
<»Itiv8t«tl  tracts,  and  are  eiuiiy  fattened  with  maize. 
Goats  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  anHllill|^  in  tboee 
futs  which  have  a  barren  soil,  and  are  oveisrawn  with 
Arabs.  Beer  were  many  years  ago  imported  mm  India, 
ind  now  run  wild  in  the  wooiJs  of  Cumberland,  but  they 
do  iKit  multiply  much,  owing  to  tlieir  being  shot  and 
W  i  d  dovn.  Rabbits  are  ned  about  th*  Soiiae>»  but 
lltere  tr«  no  wild  ones. 

Poultry  is  in  mat  abundance,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
{lUBea-fowla,  and  finrls,  and  they  tluiva  aaMiin0i|t 
sttost  withoat  aag^  «»•  being  taken  ti  tbaB. 
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Foretis. — ^The  peculiarities  l>y  whuch  the  botany  of  New 
South  Wales  is  distinguished  may  be  seen  under  Avstra. 
LiA  [\'o\.  lii.,  p.  1231.  Many  of  its  trees  are  useful  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  exported  as  timber. 
Tlie  most  valuable  is  the  cedar  (_Melia  aseaaroch),  which  is 
found  specially  at  lUawarra,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hu!iti  1,  Hastings,  and  Clarence  Rivers.  Several  of  the 
gum  Utta,  as  they  are  called  [Encattjptus),  are  very 
valuable,  especially  the  blue  gum  [Euc.  piperilr.),  the 
iron-bark  tree  (Euc.  remnt/era),  and  the  stringy-bark  tree 
{Euc.  robutta),  and  from  some  of  them  an  excellent  bark 
is  obtained  for  tanmng»  of  which  small  oaantitisa  are 
sent  to  England.  TimSer  is  Ikrther  obtained  fivm  a  kind 
of  pine  belonging  to  the  genus  Callitrit.  Mo«t  of  the 
eucalypti  yield  a  kind  of  gum,  and  therefore  they  have 
obtained  tfie  name  of  gum  trees.  No  use  has  yet  been 
made  of  this  guni,  but  many  think  that  it  may' at  home 
future  period  constitute  an  article  of  export. 

A  summary  account  of  the  zoohgjf  of  South  Wales  is 
found  under  Avstbaua  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  1261.  fieveial  new 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes  nave  been  dis- 
covered since  that  article  was  written,  as  a  Jerboa  dipus,  a 
Choeropus  ecaudatus,  &c. ;  but  as  tl)-  ^.  iDimals  are  in 
stnall  numbers,  they  are  not  likely  to  aff  ect  tlie  domestic 
economy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  for  that  reason  here 
omitted.  In  Bass's  Strait  and  along  the  eastern  ooest 
whales  and  other  cetaceous  mammals,  and  also  seals,  era 
very  abundant,  and  a  number  of  vemels  belonging  to  the 
colony  are  employed  in  the  fishery. 

Mineralt. — ^New  South  Wales  is  not  rich  in  metals.  There 
&re  in  some  places  slight  indications  of  the  existence  of  gold 
and  silver.  Iron-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  several  places, 
especially  on  the  we^  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  aro 
several  extensive  coal-measures,  two  of  which  are  workad. 
Those  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  Riv«r,  neaf 
Newcastle,  are  extensively  worked,  and  their  produce  is 

)  J 1  ] )«  cl  to  Sydney.  The  coal-beds  near  Western  Port  are 
a-lsu  very  large,  and  have  been  worked  for  the  last  few 
years  to  a  small  extent.  Limestone  is  very  abundant  in 
some  places,  and  some  kinds  of  marble  are  worked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wollondilly.  There  are  numerous  salt-springs  » 
near  the  banks  of  the  l|Brling«  and  a  great  number  of  s«t 
lakes  in  the  plains  west  of  Fnt  Phil  np,  on  some  of  which 
salt  of  excellent  auaJity  is  abundantly  aepo'^itrd.  As  salt  is 
rare  and  dear  in  tnc  colony,  it  is  probable  tiial  this  circum- 
stancL'  ■■•■]]]     :  n  be  turned  to  account. 

Aborigines. — Their  number  of  natives  is  small.  Mit- 
chell, having  seen  a  very  large  portion  of  New  Sooth 
Wsles^  eitimatee  it  at  not  more  than  6000,  and  he  even 
thinks  that  it  may  be  considerably  lees.  In  the  vicinity  of 
those  parts  where  the  whites  are  settled  in  considerable 
numbers  they  are  on  the  decrease,  because  the  settlers  keep 
kangaroo-doe  ar.i  destroy  these  animals,  which  form  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  their  food,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  skin,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  their 
livelihood.  In  the  intenor  however  they  seem  to  preserve 
their  numbers,  and  in  aoma  parts  to  mc.^easc.  Mitchell 
thinks  that  thqr  may  insreaae  impidly,  if  wild  cattle 
become  mimerous,  as  he  fimnd  the  aost  ix>pulous  and 
best-fed  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Laehlan  at  a  J^aca  wheia 
a  large  herd  of  wild  cattle  was  seen. 

An  account  of  their  characteristic  features  is  given 
under  Agstralu  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  122].  It  is  however 
stated  that  their  colour  is  not  univenally  black,  but  that 
in  the  interim,  and  aJso  at  some  places  on  the  eoast,  thoe 
are  tribes  which  have  a  light  copper  oolour,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a  mixture  n!"  rlif!V|i^nt 
races.  Their  hair  is  also  not  woolly,  but  only  Ij  ui^leu,  ana 
never  grows  long. 

Though  dispersed  over  such  a  large  extent  of  country,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  the 
numerous  tnbes  differ  so  far  as  to  render  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  witil 
one  another.  Mitchell,  fiaving  collected  vocabularies  from 
diffierent  parts  of  Australia,  finds  that  in  the  languages  of 
those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  south-east  era  and  tnc  south- 
western pai-ts  of  that  continent  sevenr!  words  art  found, 
mostly  applying  to  different  paits  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  either  the  same  or  resemble  one  another 
greatly,  whilst  no  such  resemblanea  ean  be  traced  between 
uesa  wcids  and  angrin  the  kagaage  qioken  bgr  the  aattm 
(m  the  northern  coast  of  Austnuia.   
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The  aboripnes  certainly  live  in  &  very  low  state  of  civi- 
lunttioo.  This  is  pruYtd  by  their  goini;  almost  naked.  Th« 
men  weir  girdles,  usually  made  of  tne  wool  of  the  opo»- 
aum;  and  ft  tort  of  tail  oftheaaDMUMteml  is  appended  to 
this  girdle,  both  before  and  behind,  and  aeenittobe  the 
only  part  of  their  costume  suggested  by  any  idea  of  de- 
cency. Round  the  head  they  wear  a  neatly-wrought 
bandage  or  fillet,  which  they  whiten  with  pipe-clay,  as  a 
soldier  cleans  his  belts.  They  also  wear  one  ol  a  red 
fo'our  under  it.  The  women  generally  wrap  themselves 
up  in  a  q>eoiea  of  cloak  made  of  opobsum-skin,  or  in  a 
ramket.  As  Mine  of  these  tribes  live  in  parts  which  are 
•uMeet  to  a  eomitoable  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  it  is 
rather  a  maHer  of  nirpciie  that  th^  httre  not  adopted  a 
warmer  cl  'hiivr.    Bat  fliey ^feneiaOj  piis  the  nights 

before  a  large  tire. 

As  mobt  of  the  tribes  are  continually  moving  about  in 
search  of  food,  they  liave  no  fixed  abodes.  In  the  lught- 
timc  they  protect  their  fires  by  the  bark  or  the  bout^hs  of  a 
tree  placed  to  the  windward.  A  few  tnbes  however  living 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  have  fixed  habitations. 
In  1839,  when  the  newly  discovered  Clarence  River  was 
explored,  a  number  of  huts,  forming  a  temjiorary  village, 
was  found  at  the  head  of  a  deep  aestuary  w  hich  appeared 
to  give  a  considerable  command  of  fishing-ground. 

They  evince  some  industry  and  ingenuity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  utensils  and  arms.  Mitchell  found  that 
the  Beta  used  by  the  aborigines  on  the  large  rivers  of  the 
intaiior  approached  nearer  to  those  made  m  Europe  than 
any  other  thing  made  by  them.  The  fishing  tribe  on  the 
Clarence  River  was  in  possession  of  nets,  baskets,  water- 
vessels,  and  cooking  utensils,  which  were  made  with  pecu- 
liar care  and  neatness.  T^ie  same  observation  is  made 
respecting  their  arms,  of  which  that  peculiar  kind  of  missile 
called  bommerin^  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  travel- 
lers, as  it  i.<i  used  in  a  very  unusual  way.  A  description  of 
it  and  it:,  uses  is  found  &  IfitdieDIi  'Tliraa  Sspaditions,' 
&e^  ToL  it.,  p.  348. 

The  opoaniDi  ooutitate  the  ordinary  food  of  the  na- 
tives, and  they  show  great  industry  and  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing them  out  in  the  hollow  trees  to  which  these  animals 
retreat.  Next  to  the  opossum  is  the  kangaroo,  but  they 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  this  animal.  They  also  eat, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  snakes,  grubs,  and  other  vermin, 
and  they  use  as  food  several  indigenous  roots  and  plants. 

The  natives  arc  accused  of  cannibalism.  Mitchell,  who 
eettainly  knowa  them  wtdii  denies  the  fiut.  fiut  Bennet 
heerd  or  a  weak  and  rieUy  ehild  havinf  been  destroyed, 
and  even  eaten.  This  appears  however  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  case,  as  the  parents  alleged  that  they  were 
very  hungry,  and  the  child  was  of  no  use  and  much 
trouble,  infanticide  however  u  not  rare,  and  the  alleged 
reason  is  that  the  children  are  too  much  trouble  to  carry 
about.  It  is  however  almoet  their  invariable  custom  to 
dMtroy  the  infants  produced  by  the  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peam,  unJeta  the  fttlier  reiidesconilantfy  with  the  female, 
or  may  be  near  her  at  the  time  of  the  birth  to  prevent  it. 
Tbe  most  remarkable  of  their  custt u.^  i.  the  practice  of 
striking  out  one  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  moles  at  the  a^e  of 
puberty,  and  that  of  the  ftoMlcaof  oottiiigoff  the  lait  joint 
of  the  little  finger. 

The  aborigines  have  freouailtly  attacked  remote  stations, 
and  killed  the  eettlen.  TUa  is  partiy  attiibated  to  tlie 
haiah  and  mrfnat  treatOMnt  they  have  ezperienoed  ftom 
the  hands  of  convict-settlers,  or  convict-aervaati,  and 
partly  to  the  desire  of  appropriating  to  themeelTea  some 
portion  of  their  property  whicli  they  think  useful.  Besides, 
It  is  observed  that  whtn  a  wlate  man  ha-s  been  kilted  by 
them,  they  do  not  return  to  peacefkil  intercourse  with  the 
whites  until  one  of  their  tribe  has  been  kiUpfl  by  the 
whites!.  This  appeal*  to  originate  in  the  pun  ipe  that 
bloodshed  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  the  shedding  of 
Wood.  From  time  to  time  they  have  in  dillbrent  parte  of 
the  country  carried  their  outrages  so  far,  that  government 
has  been  "obliged  to  .*end  the  police  force  against  them, 
and  to  attack  them  regularly,  until  they  are  impressed 
with  the  superionty  of  the  wliilea;  when  that  has  been 
aone,  they  no  longer  molest  the  settlers. 

They  are  certainly  mora  caiwble  of  civilization  than 
most  of  the  native  trib«  of  Ameiiea.  Mitchell  speaks 
highly  of  their  mental  POWOM  and  indgmant  in  every* 
tiung  they  are  acquainted  with.  Be  tJuiwatiiapi  in  nan* 


uers  and  general  intelligence  sujicrior  to  any  class  of 
white  rustics.  A  number  of  them  were  sentenced  for  some 
offence  to  be  confined  with  a  ebttn-gang  on  Goat  Island 
in  Svdney  Harbour,  where  a  misuonary  in  five  months 
taugnt  them  to  read  tolerably  well,  and  to  explain  in 
English  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
During  that  time  they  had  been  initiated  in  the  craft 
of  stone-cutting  and  building,  so  as  to  erect  a  smaH 
house.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  recoil  where 
they  have  industriously  assisted  farmers  in  bringing  in 
their  crops,  and  have  even  cleared  tracts  of  land  over* 
grown  with  bulliea.  They  Imve  also  proved  very  good 
uiepherds,  when  any  of  tmnn  have  been  indoeed  'by  en- 
couragement and  pvoteetion  to  take  diBife  of  a  lloefc. 
f?everal  of  them  are  actually  engaged  by  the  colonial 
government  as  assistants  to  the  police,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  tracing  the  retreats  of  runaway  convict% 
who  frequently  infest  the  abodes  of  the  stockmen  in  remote 
parts. 

Settlementt  and  Division  of  the  Country. — ^The  surface 
which  Australia  presents  to  the  settler  is  very  different  from 
that  of  any  other  country  into  which  European  coloniation 
hu  been  introduced.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
dense  forests  or  extensive  swamps,  it  is  pervious  to  the 
settler  in  almost  every  direction,  whilst  the  traffic  over  it  is 
farther  facilitated  by  the  gcneml  drvness  of  the  soil.  In 
their  natural  state,  too,  tlie  lands,  {hough  far  from  being 
rich,  ofier  ver>-  extensiTe  pasturage,  and  therefore  afford  the 
means  of  profit  to  the  eettler  almoit  witliout  tbe  outlay  of 
any  capital.  Iheee  pecaliaiitiea  have,  nnoeUM  first  ocoa- 

Eation  of  the  colony,  led  to  a  wide  disperuon  of  the  in- 
abitants,  so  that  their  flocks  and  herds  already  stray  over 
a  country  900  miles  Ion?  by  300  wide. 

The  more  closely  settled  portion  of  the  colony  is  divided 
into  twenty-tluee  counties,  of  which  twenty  lie  contiguous, 
comprehending  the  countries  along  the  Pacific  and  on 
both  udes  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  StT  and  31**  S. 
lat.  and  between  the  eea  and  148"  SO*  S.  long.  The  other 
three  Ooonliei^  or  thoee  of  Boorire,  Grant,  and  Nonnanby, 
which  have  been  lately  erected,  conaprchend  the  countries 
surrounding  Port  Phillip  and  Bass's  Strait,  on  both  sides  of 
38"  S.  lat.  and  between  144"  and  145"  E.  long.  This  ilivi- 
sion  of  counties  however  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
th.at  of  indicating  certain  tracts  of  country,  as  the  comities 
are  not  co-extensive  with  any  jurisdiction  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  however  a  regulation  of  government 
that  no  land  can  be  sold  bejrond  ttwir  Umiti.  Xha  extreme 
boundariee  of  eoonty  lands  nave  eome  therefixe  to  be  called 
the  boundaries  of  location,  and  according  as  lands  lie 
within  or  beyond  these  boundaries,  a  different  system  is 
followed  in  the  uaoagencnt  and  civil  goventment  of 
them. 

Within  the  boundaries  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
police  districts,  each  having  a  bench  of  petty  sessions  and 
a  magistrate ;  and  of  these  districts,  which  are  of  unequal 
aite,  there  are  at  preaent  thirty'flve  or  thirty-six.  Beyond 
the  boundaries  the  country  u  alao  roughly  divided  into 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  commissioner  uf 
crown  lands,  who  is  Xha  chief  magistrate  of  it,  and  hiu 
under  his  command  a  small  force  oi H  ; -inted  constables, 
which  are  called  the  Border  Police.  Williia  the  limits  of 
location,  land  is  either  sold  or  let  on  leaae;  heyond  the 
limits,  it  is  neither  sold  nor  let,  but  licenoea  are  gmnted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  «own  oonumirioner,  for  the  oocupa- 
tiun  of  such  portions  of  land  as  may  be  desired  by  proprii>- 
tors  of  stock,  on  each  of  which  licences  a  fee  of  Iw.  is 
pajalde  annually,  and  an  assessment  is  levied  on  the  >.to<  k 
depa.stured  there.  Each  n.,otinent  of  land,  for  which  a 
licence  is  thus  given,  is  called  a  station,  and  the  Btationt 
mav  vary  in  extent  from  5000  to  30,000  acres. 

'fhese  stations  are  pushed  into  the  interior  with  great 
rapidity.  Wherever  the  persone  forming  theie  etatiofiu, 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  hadnraotboien  of  America, 
find  good  pasturage,  they  fix  themselves,  and  remain  fre- 
quently unlcnown  to  the  commissioner  for  beveral  yntirs. 
uherever  a  river  presents  itself  running  to  the  'wt>t- 
waid,  the  course  of  it  is  marked  by  stations.  Tliis  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  the  Naniino)'.  oi-  Peel  Ili\  er,  the  Mac- 
quarie,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  on  the  borders 
of  each  of  which  thev  extend  perhaps  to  a  distance  of 
tkom  200  to  SOO  mike  bqrood  the  linuta  of  location.  To- 
wanli  fbo  north  ititionanndicBd^ftindintiieeoantiy 
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«Wt  «r  tiw  Oout  lUnge  lying  at  thebiek  of  Montoti 

Bay ;  and  this  part  of  the  interior  is  now  knovs-n  by  the 
name  of  New  England.  In  Australia  Felix  the  stations 
extend  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Ts'ans^eela  River,  not  far  from 
tlte  boundary-line  of  South  Australia,  and  along  the  eonj^t 
beyond  Port  Phillip. 

The  number  of  |teeaa«d  stationi  amounted,  ia  1838,  to 
604.  The  number  of  ilodt  far  which  aaseflcmmt  was 
fOidWMTOeS  hoMB,  871,«80  homed  catUe,  and  1.334,593 
■beep.  Tho  tmI  unotmt  of  stock  however  in  all  pro- 
bahifity  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  returned. 

But  it  ia  thought  that  these  stations  have  now  attained 
the  extreme  limits  to  which  they  can  extend.  Their  di.s- 
tanee  from  Sydney  is  now  aoigeat.  that  the  feeding  of 
iheep  must  soon  eeaie  to  be  ilfrottablc  employinwit,  the 
wooliiotlMfthi^theexpflmoftfHiqM>rt  to  ludiftneit 
disteaeo.  Gorerament  ma  therefere  lately  reaolvM  to 
open  roads  to  some  other  harbours  which  are  much  nearer, 
and  on  which  there  have  hitherto  been  no  settlements,  or 
at  lea^t  only  small  ones.  Roads  are  to  he  opened  from  the 
countries  w«&t  of  the  Coa&t  Kaage  to  the  ports  of  Moreton 
Bay,  Shoal  Ba^,  or  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  and  to 
Foci  Mscqnane.  South  of  the  boundary  of  location,  roads 
an  to  be  made  tu  Twofold  Bay  and  Portland  Bay.  As  the 
tnuMMft  ol  goods  will  be  much  shortened  Iqr  these  roads, 
and  the  qpaasea  ooosequently  diminished,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  station  will  eontiiiue  to  extend  futher  to  tiae  weak  and 
north. 

Three  years  a^ro  a  road  was  openctl  from  the  Con- 
necting Table-lands  and  the  banks  of  the  Mumimbidgee  to 
Pent  FnilK^  which  runs  through  a  country  which  only 
ei|^  yean  ago  (1836)  was  tntveieed  for  tlie  first  time  by 
Europeans,  nd  door  wUdi  there  ere  now  m  consider- 
able number  d  stttMiM,  and  alio  km  ■!  oonvenient 
distances. 

There  is  no  want  of  roads  within  the  boundary  of  loraf  inn. 
Three  lines  of  roads,  which  have  been  made  at  consider- 
able expense,  traverse  these  countries.  One  leads  from 
Sydney  over  the  Blue  Monntains  to  Bathurst  westward  ; 
another  to  Hunter  River,  and  a  third  to  the  fine  pastoral 
ooontrie*  on  the  Oooneeting  Tablelands.  These  roads  are 
not  inferior  to  my  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  England:  but  as  they  all  ter- 
minate at  Sydney,  the  expense  of  tmn«ipoTtin<^'the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  from  the  southern  di.^^tricts  is  consider- 
able, and  operates  sm  a  check  on  the  iuduistry  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  a  new  line  of  roads  is  to  be  onened 
from  the  Coaneetint;  Table-lands  to  Jervis  Bay,  nearly  100 
mOet  aonth  of  Sydney,  by  whi«lk  flw  dislMMM  mm  a 
market  will  be  ehorteDed  by  more  tiua  one^ulf  tar  these 
districts. 

hihabilanh. — The  white  population  of  New  South 
\V:iles  con^iistH  of  two  claiises,  freemen  and  bondmen.  The 
b^ndiiii  n  the    convicts  who  are  transported  from 

Great  Britain  to  that  country  as  a  punishment  for  their 
erimes.  As  New  South  Wales  in  the  bag^nning  was 
merely  &  penal  settlement  its  population  was  Ibr  more 
than  twenty  yean  after  the  foutnilation  of  the  colony 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  convicts,  and  surh  as  had 
b«en  pardoned  by  government,  or,  after  the  cxpuiitiun  of 
the  time  of  punishment,  had  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
colony.  The  number  of  the  last-mentioned  class  was  not 
great ;  and  thus  we  find  that  in  1810,  or  twenty-two  years 
alter  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  its  population  did  not 
excaed  10.000  individuals.  Even  after  tfM  colony  had 
bean  opaaed  to  free  inwiigration,  the  dreunistance  that  its 
inhabitants  were  only  conviets  deterred  many  persons  from 
goin^  to  settle  ':hf  r.  •  and  uj)  to  1S32  the  number  of  free 
immtgranti  was  verv'  small  m  compahMin  with  those  who 
went  to  Canada  an^  other  colonies.  The  census  of  1h:U 
(^ve  46,276  inhabitants,  and  that  of  18-11  amounts  to 
;  so  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  population  has 
oea^  doubled  twice.  This  change  has  been  effected  by 
Ow  diaraeter  of  the  colony  having;  gradually  changed 
from  a  P«na1  settlement  to  an  agricultural  settlement, 
which  offere  great  advantages  to  an  mdustrious  man,  and  in 
which  he  can  now  enjoy  tne  fniits  of  his  industry  without 
fear  of  bein?  robbed  of  them  by  his  neisthboure,  and  of 
l>eing:  obliged  to  a.s,sociate  with  the  worst  characters. 

But  New  South  Wales  still  coritmuesi  to  be  a  penal  .settle- 
ment. The  number  of  convicts  annually  sent  to  that 
coloiqr  ts  still  considerable,  and  esoeedeo,  up  to  1836^ 


tiiat  of  tiie  free  immigranfs,  as  Is  evident  fton  Iht 
aonOKed  table : 


NiunW  of  Convleu  aniTcA  in 

Prr«  Imnlnasla  kfritcd  In 

Yrar». 

Main. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wamca. 

Childtea.  TouJ. 

8.171 

3,(>64 

306 

113 

145 

564 

2,781 

444 

3,2^ 

116 

70 

73 

.309 

\Ki\ 

2,129 

A04 

2,033 

ls5 

98 

174 

4.^)7 

2.738 

381 

3.119 

819 

706 

481 

2,006 

1833 

3,513 

638 

4,151 

838 

1146 

701 

2.68S 

1834 

%704 

467 

3,161 

671 

066 

397 

1,064 

1835 

8,429 

vn 

3,602 

BB1 

644 

2S3 

1428 

ifoe 

GG8 

3,f!23 

524 

807 

290 

1,821 

1837 

2,892 

3.4-25 

175M> 

1138 

1368 

4,275 

1888 

2,7-UI 

.•i33 

3,073 

3631 

2132 

3077 

8,840 

Total 

28,246 

4630 

33,876 

9064 

7887 

€994 

28^180 

The  convicts  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  woret 
chanicteni  remain  under  the  immediate  surveillance  and 
in  the  employment  of  pov  emment,  which  occupies  them  in 
erecting  public  buildings,  making  roads,  building  bridges^ 
&c.  A  considerable  number  ia  assigned  to  private  per- 
sons, who  either  send  them  to  flieir  states  to  serva 
as  agricultntal  labourers,  shepherds,  &c.,  or  employ  them 
as  menial  servants.  When  a  convict  in  the  state  of  assign- 
ment has  escaped  punishment  for  four  years  he  receives 
a  ticket-of-leave,  it  he  has  been  transported  I'or  seven 
years ;  but  if  he  has  been  transported  for  I'ourteen,  he  must 
not  have  undergone  punishment  for  six  years  ;  and  if  for 
life,  not  for  eight  years,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ticketof-leave. 
Those  who  have  Ucket»-of-Ieave  constitute  the  third  class  of 
convicts,  and  they  aia  free  to  a  certain  dsf^e,  as  they 
may  employ  their  time  as  they  fliink  it  most  advantageous 
to  themselves ;  but  they  cannot  leave  the  cotony  nor  the 
district  which  has  been  assumed  for  their  residence.  Those 
who  have  passed  in  the  colony  the  whole  time  awarded  by 
the  sapience  of  the  criminal  court,  may  return  to  England 
or  any  other  country,  or  remain  in  tlie  colony,  which  the 
larger  number  do.  These,  tfwether  with  those  who  have 
been  pardoned  by  eoveminei^  are  confirdiMidad  ondar 
the  denomination  cT  enaManiata. 

That  the  annual  fnlrodnetion  of  such  a  number  of  con- 
victs  must  lower,  or  rather  keep  down,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  obvious,  and  the  expediency  of  dis- 
continuing to  u.se  this  colony  as  a  penai  'tiement  haa 
repeatedly  been  supgested.  This  change  has  been  in- 
sisted on  still  more  m  a  {xtlitical  view.  In  present  cir- 
cumstaooes  it  is  not  advisable  to  grant  to  uie  colony  a 
legislatiire.  The  free  settlers  and  the  emancipists  feiir 
two  parties,  each  desirous  of  gaining  the  ascendency 
in  colonial  affairs;  both  have  tneir  interests,  and  the 
emancipists  constiti  f  a  ■  oalthy  and  powerful  body.  This 
jarring  of  interests  would  lead  to  great  outrages  in  tne  event 
of  an  election.  Another  consideration  is  perhapsof  greater 
importance.  The  great  number  of  convicts  retards  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  colony.  They  are  considered  by  the  free  la- 
habitants  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  the  negro  slave  papa- 
lation  in  ttie  southern  parts  of  tne  United  Sfutes.  The  free 

immigrants  evince  a  ^^reat  nvf-^inrt  to  r.nf1-:rf.il-iic:  such 
kinds  of  labours  and  services  as  arc  comiuuiil)  ptnormed 
by  convicts,  and  thus  the  most  ncce&sar)'  labour  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  is  done  in  the  most  negligent  way,  a 
veiy  small  number  of  the  convicts  having  been  brought 
up  as  agricultural  labourers.  The  discontinuance  of 
sencUng  convicts  to  the  colony  would  probably  also  lead  by 
degrees  to  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines.  Tbat  show, 
as  we  have  observed,  no  aversion  to  talcing  care  of  flocks, 
if  they  are  entrusted  with  them,  and  they  perform  the  duties 
of  shepherds  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  attention.  If 
the  proprietors  of  the  sherp-stations,  which  are  so  numer- 
ous, could  not  be  assisted  oy  the  convicts,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  engage  young  native  blacks  for  that  purpose,  and 
thi^  would  soon  induce  the  native  population  to  give  up 
their  wanteing  life  and  to  fixtheniselves  in  the  midst  ul 
the  white  inhabitants.  This  of  course  would  soon  lead  to 
other  more  important  steps,  and  their  convention  to 
Christianity  could  easily  he  effected. 

Popu/ut i(jn.— The  last  census  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1841,  and  its  results  arc  laid  down  in  the  following 
tables.  The  districts  to  the  proper  names  of  which  an 
asterisk  (*)  is  prefixed,  are  Comwiiieiotiaty  Distiiata beyond 
the  boundaries  of  location. 
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L  TM4  rtprnenting  the  Population  qf  the  Old  Colony  of 

New  Soiiih  Wales  in  1841. 

CauDtin  or  Oiftricts. 

Araryle. 
Bathunt 


Ownden  .  . 

Cook  . 
Cumberland  . 
Durham    .  . 
Geortnana  • 
Gloucester  . 
Hunter    •  * 
Kins  .   .  . 
MacquBiis.  . 
Murray    .  * 
Noiiliumberland 
Phillip.     .  . 
Roxburgh  .  > 
St.  Vincent  . 
Wellington  . 
Weatmorelaod 
•Welltngton  . 
•Blic;h.    .  , 
•Latlilan  . 
•Moneroo . 
•Murrumbideee 
•Peel's  Rivcr  . 
♦New  England 
•Clarence  River 
*IifM;Lee.y  River 
*Mortini  Bnr . 
NorfUkUMid 


0. 


Cmu/6mm  DiHiMa. 

Boufke.  .  • 

OlMt  «    .  • 

♦Western  Port 
Portlanil  Bay  . 


MllM 

TnUn. 

• 

2434 

<Jtj3 

• 

1793 

672 

p 

473 

73 

546 

« 

1210 

350 

1560 

• 

4114 

2172 

8288 

1854 

1038 

2892 

33,763 

58,  KB 

• 

4287 

1961 

6238 

• 

663 

186 

749 

• 

lOBl 

373 

1424 

• 

6S6 

344 

ow 

• 

433 

185 

588 

• 

1919 

400 

2400 

• 

1IW2 

543 

2111 

• 

6007 

3408 

9975 

• 

383 

90 

453 

1074 

446 

1521) 

• 

1308 

454 

1762 

• 

380 

190 

510 

■ 

435 

184 

619 

• 

837 

98 

996 

• 

677 

96 

672 

• 

994 

251 

1245 

1S09 

374 

1883 

• 

1258 

281 

1539 

1424 

167 

1591 

• 

IU03 

112 

1115 

• 

843 

73 

410 

m 

443 

141 

034 

• 

173 

94 

90O 

• 

9032 

105 

2137 

40bM« 

113^963 

n»  PoaOHHon  ^  Port  PhlBip 

in  1841. 

Vkanlw. 

T«»li. 

4832 

9B88 

772t) 

am 

192 

790 

802 

95 

507 

1190 

181 

1371 

1102 

158 

1260 

8274 

3464 

11,738 

Both  portions  of  the  eolony,  inclusive  of  Norfolk  Island, 
cui:i;im.  .irc  .-.r.IiiiL' 1. 1  f  hi.-,  census,  128,726  inhabitants :  but  it 
was  ascertained  tiial  at  the  time  of  the  census  2130  persons 
were  absent  from  the  country  in  vessels  belonging  to  tlio 
colony,  most  of  them  engased  ia  the  wbale  and  seal  fishery. 
Thus  the  whole  popcifimm  fl(  the  eolony  anHnmtedto 
130.B56  individinla. 

This  popul^on  n  renf  tmequally  dMtribdted  tbe 
surfuce  of  the  colony.  Nearly  one-half  of  it  is  settled  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  rather  in  two-tliirds  of  that 
county,  as  the  most  northern  districts  are  a  baiTcn  waste, 
and  contain  onlv  a  small  number  of  cultivable  acres  alon^ 
the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  River.  Northumberland 
stands  next  to  Cumberland  in  population,  containing 
nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  exclusively  set- 
tled on  the  telib  tnctdoof  the  Hunter  Rmr  end  the 
alluml  vsUeya  ofitetribntaries.  The  two  eoantiefl  contain 
more  than  half  'lir-  pop  il  ilion  •  hnt  they  contain  also 
more  tluin  hJf  the  laud  vmihIi  is  under  cultivation  in  the 
colony,  for  in  1837  the  land  cultivated  for  prain  in  the 
colony  consisted  of  86,344  acres,  and  of  this  number  2i>,726 
acres  were  within  Cumberland  and  22,952  within  North- 
umberland. Thie  is  not  to  be  attributed  excluaively  to 
the  superior  fertility  of  theie  countice,  though  indeed  the 
wU  of  most  of  the  surrounding covntieaisorinferiorquditr, 
1>nt  more  especially  to  the  state  of  landed  property.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  all  the  small  proprietors  are  found  in 
these  two  counties,  and  in  those  of  Camden  and  Durham. 
The  number  of  landed  proprietors,  merchants,  bankers,  and 

grofes&ionai  persons  amounted,  in  1841,  in  the  whole  country, 
»  4477,  indonve  of  the  towns.  Of  this  number  1696 
leaded  in  Cumberiand.  442  in  Northniiiberlend,  430  in 
Guiidcn*aDd  22KinDurfaaa.  Thus  «e  find  that  neeriy 


two-thirds  of  the  above-named  classes  if  peisonswere  found 
in  these  four  counties,  and  ifthose  wliu  .laide  in  the  townt 
are  subtracted,  it  is  very  probable  that  one-half  of  the 
landed  proprietors  are  found  in  these  four  counties.  In  all 
the  other  counties  and  districts  the  populition  U  oomposed 
almoii  entiMly  of  riiepherdB  end  other  persons  employed 
in  the  oereof  theep,  aanalt  number  of  people  employed 
in  a^culture,  ana  a  few  mechanics  and  retail  dealers. 

T^e  increase  of  the  population  can  only  be  eflfected  by 
immigration.  The  disparity  of  the  sexes' is  so  great,  that 
were  tlie  countiy  left  to  its  own  resources,  many  years 
would  certainly  pass  until  such  an  equality  would  b«  esta- 
bliahed  between  them  as  to  influence  perceptibly  the  increase 
of  it*  inbnbttairte.  The  females  stand  to  the  males  at  pre- 
sent as  one  to  two.  Thiainl|Moportioa  tt  chi^/  ptodneed 
by  the  number  of  male  convieta  and  male  emeneipMs, 
which  exceeds  about  sj'm  i,  tinjps  ^hat  of  the  females  of  the 
same  description.    Among  tlic  free  immigrants  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  the  sexes  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  ttian  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.   The  imaugrauon 
however  in  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Colony,  that  is, 
that  portion  whieh  lie*  between  36*  and  32°  S.kt,  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  mud)  cheeked  by  the  itnle  of  luded  pro* 
perty.   Few  tracts  of  land,  except  suehaanre  quit*  bniren 
and  hardly  worth  possessing,  and  a  connderable  number  of 
town  allotments,  are  at  the  disposal  of  government.  Tlic 
large  landed  proprietors  expect  the  return  of  their  outlay 
from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  are  not  much  inclined 
to  sacntice  a  part  of  their  present  income  to  the  proqiect 
of  an  increase  at  a  distant  period,  by  converting  n  portion 
oftheMatunn  into  cultivated  lieldB.  IlwrMemll  Icm 
indiiiM  to  wliaueh  tneti  as  ire  flt  fhr  eDl6<rttioa  to  the 
immigrants,  ^ntl  the  latter  generally  leave  England  with 
the  expeciatiu:i  of  acquiring  lauded  properly  and  arc  dis- 
inclined to  take  lands  on  lease.    Itappears  also  that  in  the 
countries  lying  at  &  luoderate  distance  from  the  sea  little 
good  land  is  to  be  found,  except  what  has  long  ago  been 
Brought  under  cultivation.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  now 
passed  ance  the  establishment  of  the  Auebalian  Agricul- 
tural Company,  which  then  acquired  ft  tiMl  of  iSJfiOO 
aeret  in  tne  eountiy  between  the  Hunter  and  Manning 
Rivers,  and  sent  to  it  a  considerable  number  of  emiprant*, 
acriculturiats,  shepherds,  mechanics.  &c.,  and  now  we  find, 
after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  in  which  these  pants  are  situated, 
amounts  onlv  to  1424  individually  uoueh  it  has  the 
advantage  of  oeuiK  situated  near  the  tea,  and  in  the  vicinit/ 
of  ft  harooar  whien  offers  safety  to  coasting  vessels. 

The  emigration  will  probably,  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  be  directed  to  those  countries  which  are  north  of  32*, 
but  more  especially  to  Austr^ia  Felix,  or  that  part  which 
lies  south  of  30"  and  extends  from  the  Pacific  to  the  bound- 
arv-line  of  South  Australia,  and  which  appears  to  contaiu 
aiDuch  larger  portion  of  arable  land  than  the  Old  Colony. 

Therapid  rise  of  fltt  Oolony  of  Port  Phillip  is  almost  un- 
neondeuted.  It  wh  reKulady  founded  bv  Sir  Richard 
Bouriie  in  1837.  Belbre  that  nme  only  a  few  atationa  ex* 
istrd  at  Western  T'nrt  anr!  Port  Phillip,  and  they  were  small 
itiid  contained  only  a  few  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1H4I, 
taken  only  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony, 
gives  it  a  population  of  11,736  individuals.  When  it  i&  con- 
sidered that  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  twenty-two  years 
after  its  foundation  contained  onl^  10,000  inhabitants,  this 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  new  colony  augurs 
very  much  in  Ikvour  of  ita  aupeiior  aoil  and  aituation.  It 
would  However  appear  that  inthianew  eolony  govem- 

i  t  takes  great  carr-  riiiL  to  grant  away  those  trails 
v.liKh  are  fit  for  culli..itjj:i,  together  with  such  lands  .u 

i  aie  for  the  present  only  to  be  used  as  pasture -trrounds  l  it 
it  reserves  lands  of  the  iirst  description  for  the  emi- 

{  grants,  who  are  reasonably  expected  to  flock  in  preference 
to  this  country,  which  is  so  much  more  &V0ttre4  bj  Ufttute 
in  alnuMteveiV  respect. 

BcbieaHom. — There  are  three  colleges,  or  gnunmar- 
•chools:  two  at  Sydney,  called  Sydney  College  and  Aus- 
tralian College,  of  which  the  former  was  attended  by  125  stu- 
dents in  1B38,  but  the  number  w  hich  attends  Aus1iaji;u3  Col- 
lege is  not  stated.  King's  School,  at  Paramatta,  was  at- 
tended by  105  students  in  1838.  These  high  schoob  are  sup- 
ported by  the  payments  of  the  studcnla.  The  elementary 
aehooia  are  nuMtlv  maintained  bv  government  In  1838 
tbtn  ntve  tlilriar-«tft  tebook,  belonging  to  Um  ditudi  ef 
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England,  attended  by  children,  13!>6  boys  and  1072 
^m.  The  number  of  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  amounted  to  twelve,  and  were  attended 
bjr  855  children,  473  boys  and  liSZ  girls.  These  schools 
were  entirely  supported  by  grants  fi-om  ^overnroenti  ivhich 
amoanted  to  man  tlnn  lOfifXU.  Besides  there  were  in 
the  eame  yeer  Berenteen  wmooh  belongiiw  to  flie  Pre»- 
bytenans;  and  six  others  belon)^ng  to  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  Governmeat  contributed  to  their 
support  the  sum  of  2J>47/.,  and  eaual  sums  were  raised 
by  private  <M>atributiOQS.  The  nuinWr  of  children  attend- 
ing these  schools  is  stated  in  an  unsatLsfactory  way.  The 
number  of  private  sclioole  was  sixty-seven.  They  were 
attended  by  1806  chUdien*  of  whom  832  were  bovs  and 
974sir1&  Six  of  tlienmielUMUui  Catholic  icbook. 

Tbins*.— It  n  obvious  that,  in  a  eountxyio  lately  settled 
and  so  thinly  inhabited,  lart^e  towns  art?  not  to  he  found. 
The  larjtest  is  the  capital,  Syd.ney,  of  which  an  account  is 
piveii  iindcrthatheaa.  The  others  would  hardly  be  called 
villages  111  England.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
the  most  populous  portion  of  the  colony,  in  Cumber- 
land. Faramatta*  or  Pammatta,  is  built  oii  the  innermost 
receae  of  Port  JackiOD,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  rising 
grounds.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  about  east  and 
West,  and  north  and  south,  but  are  neither  paved  nor 
lighted.  The  houses  are  unconnected,  being  generally 
detached  cottages  partly  hurroiitidcd  by  jjardens.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  of  two  stones,  and  many  are 
built  with  taste  and  elegance.  They  are  mostly  built  of 
brick  or  white  freestone,  and  all  roofed  with  iron-bark 
ahinglot.  In  tbistown  is  an  observatory,  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane.  The  population  probably  exceeds  4000 
individuals.  It  derives  its  importance  from  the  retail 
trade,  beinsj  situated  on  the  most  freijuented  road  of  the 
colony,  and  where  the  barren  tract  alont;  the  coa^t  borders 
on  the  fertile  country  of  thu  interior.  The  place  next  in 
iapottaaee  is  Windsor,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  ^wkesbory,  where  the  river  begins  to  be  navigable 
fbr  eoaalin^  venels.  This  circunutaoee  and  the  fertile 
country  which  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  above 
the  town  have  raised  it  to  a  eommcreial  place,  as  con- 
siderable quantities  of  e:rain  are  shipped  in  this  town. 
There  are  at  Wind.sor  five  mills  for  grinding  grain,  two 
breweries,  and  four  tanneries.  The  population  probably 
amounts  to  21XX)  individuals.  Liverpool,  south  of  Para- 
matta, is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  George's  River,  and  at 
the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  small  veaaels ; 
and  though  the  population  does  not  exceed  600  indiTiduals, 
it  has  a  considerable  retail  trade,  as  the  country  south  of 
it  IS  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  tract  in  Cumber- 
land, the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  excej>ted.  SouUi  of 
Liverpool  is  Campbell-town,  with  about  400  inhabitants, 
some  trade,  and  two  tanneries. 

Newcastle  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River, 
which  forms  a  harbour  deep  enough  for  merchant  vesaek, 
but  the  eatmnco  iaaonanoirand  erooked  that  it  ia  danKer- 
ons  for  anyresseb  exeent  aehooners  or  entten  to  it  ok  in 
and  out.  The  town  is  Duilt  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
low  swampy  neck  of  c^round.  About  fifteen  years 
a^o  it  ^v;u>  a  thriving  place,  but  since  the  foundation  of 
Nlaitiand,  and  the  estaolisbment  of  a  regular  communica- 
tion by  steam-boats  between  this  place  and  Sydney,  it  has 
lost  ttt  commercial  importance,  which  now  icria  entirely 
on  the  coal-mines  in  its vioinityf  which  howeveraieirarked 
to  some  extent.  Maitland  is  bo3t  on  the  soothem  banks 
of  the  Hunter,  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  sloop  navigation  ceases.  This  town 
lias  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  as  all  the  commerce  of 
the  fertile  countries  extending;  along  the  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries now  concentrates  in  tlus  pUMW*  It  may  alrca^ 
contain  2000  inhabitants. 

No  other  plaee  deaervee  to  be  ealled  a  town  in  the  Old 
Colonv.  except  Bathurst,  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the 
Biue  .Slountains,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name  and  on 
ihc  banks  of  the  Mac(|iiane  River.  It  is  however  a 
$mall  place,  consisting;  of  huts,  and  is  irregularly  built.  It 
derives  its  importance  I'rom  the  extensive  plains  in  \\lnch 
it  lies  and  the  excellent  paKlur^e  which  these  plains 
afford. 

In  the  Ictdy  fh¥"'''^  colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  Uel- 
boume,  bdlt  on  tlw  most  mrtbem  reoem  of  the  extanBve 
bar         PM  Vmp,  lad  H  the  oonBnnM  of  two 


rivers,  the  MarriburnonK;  and  Yarra  Yana,  each  of  which 
is  navigable  for  small  sea-fanng  ve^stls  lor  several  mi\n 
fiom  its  mouth.  The  town  is  only  in  its  vorj'  iniancy,  but 
m  the  county  of  Bourke,  in  which  it  is  situated,  only  Ibur 
veant  after  having  been  settled  had  risen  in  population  to 
be  the  third  of  the  whole  edony,  being  only  inferior  to 
Cumberlaiid  and  Northumberland,  it  bids  fidr  to  outstrip 
in  importance  and  size,  m  a  comparatively  short  time,  even 
Sydney,  and  may  eventually  become  the  capital  of  our 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Its  greatest  advan- 
tacfc  does  not  seem  to  be  derivefl  from  its  being  built  in  a 
very  fertile  tract  of  land,  b\it  t>om  its  situation  to  the  west 
of  the  western  entrance  of  Bass  ti  Stnut.  This  may  be  con- 
i  sidered  as  being  a  montli's  sail  nearer  to  the  countries  lying 
'  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  than  Sydney,  at  least  as 
long  as  flie  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  the 
winds  blow  through  Ba.-,s's  Strait  and  roiKid  Tasmania  with 
such  force  that  it  i.s  almost  impossible  to  stem  them.  Ves- 
sels departintr  from  Melbourne  may  sail  to  the  East  Indies, 
the  Cape,  and  Europe,  ail  the  year  round,  without  being 
obligea  to  attempt  Uie  dangerous  passage  through  Torres 
Strait.  This  circumstance  will  probably  in  a  short  time 
secure  to  this  new  town  a  supenority  over  Sydney.  But 
the  same  advantage  is  also  possessed  by  the  town  of  Gee- 
long  in  the  county  of  Grant,  which  is  boilt  at  tite  inner- 
most  recess  of  Geelong  Bay,  the  most  western  portion  of 
Port  PhUlip.  A  new  town  hm  lately  been  founded  in 
Portland  Bay. 

Industry. — The  manufaoturing  industry  of  the  colony  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  roost  numerous  manufactimog 
establiahmenta  ace  the  mills  Cor  grinding  and  dressing  eora, 
tnmed  by  wind,  water,  honce.  or  steam.  In  1838  there 

were  85  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj' ;  17  w  ere 
at  Sydney.  In  Sydney  much  cabinet-ware  is  made,  and 
there  are  five  brass  and  iron  foundries.  In  a  few  places  are 
tanneries  and  mamifactures  of  coar&e  woollens,  and  at 
Sydney  eia;bl  manufactories  of  rope  and  twine.  There  are 
also  a  few  of  soap  and  candles,  and  a  few  distilleries  and 
breweries ;  but  dl  on  m  small  scale.  Common  earthen- 
ware is  made  to  »  considerable  extent  not  ftr  fhmi 
Sydney. 

Two  branches  of  industr)-  however  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  the  fisheries  and  the  buildiniruf  vessels.  As  a  large 
number  of  spermaceti-whales  and  I  lack  whales  freij^neiit 
the  sea  adjacent  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait 
and  the  Strait  itself,  and  n  great  number  of  seals  are  found 
on  the  islands  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea,  the  whale  and 
seal  fisheiy  has  become  a  source  of  gain  to  the  cdhmistBi 
and  is  earned  on  to  some  extent. 

Vntdt  tHgaged  in  the  Fithery,  and  their  Pmdtiet, 
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As  aeteral  of  the  Ibreet4reea  of  New  Sooth  Weles  aiibrd 

timber,  and  some  of  lartje  dimensions,  shipbut!  !;nc'  has 
lately  been  set  on  foot.  The  vessels  however  arc  oii.v  of 
moderate  size,  the  lare^est  not  exceeding  80  tons  burthen. 
In  1837  the  number  built  was  17i  and  their  burthen  760 
tons,  and  in  1838  there  wore  built  2D  weli>irithaOBtoiii 
burthen. 

Commerce. — New  South  Wales,  considered  aa  a  com- 
mercial country,  bol(ls  a  very  high  rank  among  our  coIo* 
nies,  if  its  scanty  population  is  taken  into  aeconnt.  It  is  true 
that  the  value  noth  of  its  exports  and  imports  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  that  of  our  colonies  by  which  we  are 
supplied  with  colonial  articles  of  consumption.  It  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  Guyana,  or  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  But  in  these 
omtntiiescaltifntion  is  limited  to  asmall  number  of  articles, 
ealeslcted  for  a  foreign  matket,  and  the  population  Is  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  with  food  and  clothing  by  impor- 
tation from  foreign  countries.  As  this  is  not  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales,  this  colony,  as  far  as  regrards  commerce, 
is  rather  to  be  compared  witn  thoge  colonies  which  are  in 
a  .similar  condition,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  makes  a 
very  conspicuous  figure.  Tlie  Canadas,  with  uearly  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  exported  in  1837  only  to  the  value 
of  90B;roaf.:  whilst  New  Sooth  Wales,  with  lem  thaa 
12(MMXI  iniuibilants,  yielded  ailidca  of  export  to  the 
amoviit  of  TWylMOf.  In  tbo  «nm  jroer  the  Ckpe,  wiA 
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a  popoltttioa  of  nearhr  290,000  inamdnala*  «i|)OTted 
onlv  to  the  value  of  2Bi,388/.  Tannuim  it  to  bo  ranged 
with  New  South  Wales,  hannff,  in  1837,  exported  to 
the  value  of  386,706/.,  or  upwards  of  80,000/.  more  than 

the  Capt-.  thoiigh  it.s  population  in  that  year  hardly 
exceeded  45,CR)0,  amoiintiiij?;  to  only  onu-fiOh  of  that  of 
the  last-mcnlioned  colony.  'ITie.se  two  colonies.  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  are  to  be  considered,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  intermediate  between  the 
tiopicd  oolomei  iatiieWeat  Indiei  and  our  other  eolo 
iiiei  ivhidi  hi  onlfiTBtKHi  mnd  praduelioni  more  Teeerable 
England.  Thpy  owe  this  advantap^  to  the  prruliar 
drynesii  of  thetr  climate  and  soil,  by  which  laty  are 
rendered  more  fit  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  than  any  other 

Eart  of  the  globe.  As  the  pnncipal  article  of  export  in 
Dth  the  colonies  is  wool,  ami  as  by  fkr  the  largest  manu- 
factures in  which  wool  is  consumed  are  in  England, 
the  commerce  of  lx>th  colonies  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  fii^^iand  and  to  those  of  iti  colonies  by  which  they  are 
wpphcd  ^fh  aoch  artieles  aa  are  requind  ibr  their  con- 
sumption. 

Statmmt  qf  the  QwuUiiist  and  Fatue  i^varimu  ArtidM 
^Mtrehakdtm mpotUdfum Niw South  Whimm  1837. 


Bark 

Beef  and  park  . 

Coals  .           ♦  , 

Cora — wheat  .  . 

other  grain  • 

wheat-flour  . 

Dye  and  hard  wooda  • 

Cedar  .  , 
Hides  and  skins — 

Hides  of  all  aoila 

Seal-skins    .  . 

Skins,  unenumerated 
Itive  etock — hones 

Honed  cattle  . 

Sheep  and  awino  • 

Spermaceti  .  , 

WMlebooe     .  • 


{ 


tone 

barrels 
value 
tons 
bushels 
do. 
do. 

ftet 


2 

4,572 

836 

715 
10033 


Valau. 

£15 
14.636 

30,095 

305 
217 
21.038 

8,092 


.  number 
.  do. 
.  value 
.  number 

dow 
•  do. 
.  gallona 
.  do. 
.  cwts, 
.    \  ali:i.- 

/  number 
\  Ibet 
,  Taluo 
.  lbs. 


11.861 
40 

•  « 

25 
100 
463 
417,942 

626,913 

1,701 


Wood— tMNoda  and  jlkdka 

Other  wood    .  . 
Wool— sheep'a 
MiaoeUaiMOaa  aitielea 

Total  value  of  exports  produced  in  the 

II.  AiUelea,  iiai<onea  ham  Mkm  aoBPtriw 

.  value 
.  gallons 
.  banele 
•  owta. 

.  do. 
.  number 
'.  \\». 
.  value 
.  do. 
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Um. 
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30 
1,229 
1,^ 
780 
354 
43,449 
132,579 
7,215 
10^ 
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3891 

.  .  1^ 

4,128^16  490325 
.    .  17^ 


A  pparcl  and  slope 
Beer  and  ale  . 
Bread  and  biscuit 
Coidage  * 
Flax  (ftoai  New  Zealand) 
Gune  . 

Gunpowder     .  , 
Hardware 
Iron,  wrought  . 

Spirits — braady,  geneva,  &c. 

Rum         .  . 
Sugar,  mv  |  . 
Tea    •        •  • 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 
Manufactured,  and  snuff 
V'ii.v  L,:""  ail  sorts 
Woollen  manufactures 
Spceia  • 


.    .  £7,413 
7,063  G13 

2,283  4,386 
130  257 
BOO  450 
635  789 

34,205  1,078 

.    ,  2,329 

.     .  3.501 

15,814  a.Ofil 

2H.427  4,5<59 

476^  5,136 

S23n  2.198 

91,878  7,488 
.    .  598 

Sk|i63  1.757 

.    .  2^21 

.    .  1.660 


49,453/.;  linen  manutkctures,  28,919/. ;  and  'apparel  and 
slops,  68,899/.  Other  large  articles  were  tea,  62,113/.; 
sugar,  49,818/. ;  wines  of  all  sorts.  28.216/. ;  sptiiti,  21^000/. : 
beer  and  ale,  24,914/.  ;  glax*;,  25.1649?.;  haberdasncry. 
34.H9.'y. ;  hardware  and  cuUery,  22,210/. ;  iron  in  ban.  or 
pi a:s,  1 1,350/. ;  wrought-iron,  22,112/.;  leather  manufac- 
tures, 2«,919/. ;  books,  12.53(J/. ;  corn  and  flour,  13,378/. ; 
saddleiy  and  harness,  9786/. ;  soap,  703?/.  i  musical  instru- 
ments, 8621/. ;  stjttioiwiy,  lO^ttQsC ;  tobacco,  17,2981. ;  and 
machiner)',  5549/. 

Number     f^ettelt  which  arrived  at  and  departed  /mm 
Sifdmf  in  lS37<mtf  1838. 

1830. 

Inwartli.  Outir)ir<i». 
No.  of    Tbb-   No.  of  Too 

szsas 

2.351 


1837. 

IbwuiU.  Ontwakidi. 
No.  of    Too-   No.  of  Tdd- 
OoaabiM.  VtmA*.  tma».  V«aNU>  tmn- 
OrwIBritaiD    M     S1,S1S     «l  Ujw 
BritUiOok>aiM94     21.0S5      91  »M» 
United  Stain      S  1.220 
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TMal  vilm  of  the  articl  es  imported  from 

other  countries  and  re-exported  .    .  £50,504 

The  total  value  of  exports  amounted  to  768,940/.,  that 
of  the  imports  exceeded  it  nearly  bf  100.000/..  as  it 
amounted  to  864,2^5/.  The  differeiwa  betweea  the  im- 
norta  and  exports  appears  eUefly  to  have  arisen  ftom  fhe 

Immigration,  as  in  tnat  year  the  immigrants  were  4275  in 
number.  The  most  important  articles  of  importation  were 
tnanufaetured  goods,  as  cotton  manufactures,  68,740/.; 
alk    mamifiwtttrea,  33,246/.;    wooUen  manufactures. 
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In  1838  the  colony  possessed  41  vessels,  of  6229  tons, 
which  were  partly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
partly  in  the  fisheries.  A  rteampboat  plied  alternately 
betweaa  %dMj  and  JPuanatla,  and  between  Slydacfand 
Mdfland  on  Hunter  IBver. 

C  liniment. — ^The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor 
M'lth  liie  assistance  of  two  cotmcils.  The  councils  are 
called  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative.  The  Executive 
is  composed  of  official  members,  and  the  governor  is  obliged 
to  consult  it  on  occasona  <tf  any  moment ;  but  he  is  still 
anthofixed  to  act  on  his  own  reepomibili^,  provided  he  statea 
in  writing  his  reaaoQs  for  so  doing,  androimtrdsthemtothe 
government  at  home.  Thus  the  governor  is  enabled  to 
set  at  nought'  any  combination  among  the  members  of  the 
execiilive,  A'.A  to  defeat  opposition  when  carried  so  far  a* 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  tne  colony ;  but  It  is  also  a  check 
on  his  proceedings,  that  he  incurs  a  .senous  responsibility 
when  he  frees  himself  from  the  control  of  the  council.  The 
members  of  the  legislative  couneUare  not  chosen  by  the  in- 
habitantB,but  appointed  by  gorenunent,  and  oonaiat  partly  of 
oileers  of  gorenmient,  and  parity  of  landholders  and  mer. 
chants,  witn  the  chief-ju.sficc  as  president.  It  is  authorised 
to  impose  taxes  or  to  pass  laws  lor  the  benefit  of  fhe 
cplony,  provided  those  laws  are  certified  bv  the  chief-jus- 
tice to  be  conformable  in  spirit  to  tlioHe  of  England.  The 
governor  has  the  initiative  of  these  laws.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  legislative  conncU  are  opposed  to  any  act  proposed  by 
him,  it  cannot  pa^ :  and  in  that  case  the  reasons  of  dissent 
an  entered .  fh  e  dnef^urttee,  being  authorized  to  declare 
whedier  the  proposed  law  b  or  is  not  conformable  to  the 
law  of  England,  is  considered  as  being  invested  wiOi  a 
veto.  Laws  pa.ssed  by  the  legislative  council  must  within 
seven  days  be  enrolled  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  fotirteen 
days  after  such  enrolment  they  come  into  operation.  The 
animosity  existing  between  the  immignmtB  and  tibeir  de* 
scendants  on  one  side,  and  betweea  uue  cmaadpisla  aad 
their  ofikpring  on  the  other,  aecma  to  be  a  aofieicnt  reaaon 
for  withholding  from  the  oolony  the  boon  of  a  free  legid** 
tive  body. 

The  judicature  consist.s  of  a  Supreme  Court,  composed 
of  a  chief-justice  and  two  a-ssistant  judges,  of  courta  of 
quarter-sessions,  and  court.s  of  requests,  which  last  hava 
jurisdiction  in  matters  to  the  extent  often  pounds. 

Civil  caees  are  tried  Iqr  one  of  the  judges,  assisted 
by  two  magisterial  amcMn^  if  both  parties  do  not 
agree  to  a  jury  trial,  ttlhese  aaaesMrs  do  not  agree,  the 
judge  has  a  casting  vote.  Criminal  offences  are  tried  in 
theSupreme  Court  by  seven  militarj  officers  as,  a  jury. 
The  magistrates  of  the  thuly  disfri'ct.s  into  which  the 
colony  is  divided  sit  daily  for  the  tnal  of  petty  offences; 
their  decision  is  subject  to  llie  approval  of  the  gOveiDOr, 
who  is  advised  by  the  chief  police  magistrate,  "niese  ma^ 
giatratea  have  at  their  dispowl  a  large  constabolaiy  foree^ 
owggaed  moatiy  of  conrioti^  and  a  Jew  of  tfaa  Mthre 

Hi.'^ort/.— Though  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of 
Australia  had  been  discovered  bv  several  Dutch  navigator* 
during  the  seventeenlVi  (  i  ;iiiir\  .  that  portion  wliic  h  at 
present  cooatitutes  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was 
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mAwtwd  up  to  1770,  when  it  was  diseoTered  by  James 

Cook  in  hi-j  first  vy3age,  .in  l  reci  .vi  d  fr  >ni  hira  ita  present 
MAme.  The  southern  part^  ol  tlie  coasl  huwever  remained 
unknown  up  to  the  tnd  <  l  the  last  centurj',  and  up  to  that 
penod  it  was  thought  that  Tasmania,  which  had  been  din- 
ooTtred  by  Tasmau  in  the  seventeenth  century,  formed  a 
Wrtkm  of  it,  until,  in  1796,  Bua'a  Strait  was  duoovcred  by 
mm.  The  eountiy  lying  between  Wthon'a  Pitmumtory  on 
the  east  and  Cape  Otway  on  the  west,  was  partly  surveyed 
by  Grant  in  180tJ,  and  partly  in  1SU2  by  Murray,  who  dis- 
covered Port  HiiUip.  The  most  western  part  of  the  coast, 
or  that  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  Portland  Bay,  wm  hn>t 
seen  in  1802  by  the  Frenchman  BaMidin,  who  had  been 
lent,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  aoiiM  vewek  to  make 
discoreries  ic  the  PMlflob  ud  it  WM  ioon  aflerwuds  wr- 
vqped  by  Fhnden. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  British  government  to 
settle  a  colony  on  tliis  coaiit,  and  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined Grovemor  Phillip  to  cive  a  preference  to  Port  Jack- 
son above  Botany  Bay,  have  been  mcnlioned  in  the 
article  Syonka'  [Vol.  xxux.,  p,  436],  His  choice  may  cer- 
tainly be  called  a  happy  one,  as  it  is  now  known  that  at 
M  wittier  place  alopgtne  ooHiti»flii«h»kigetieot  of  fertile 
tend  fbond,  st  no  i;reat  diahmee  ftom  tm  lea,  ae  west  of 
Port  Jacks;  n.  -ii^it^i  the  exvptinn  of  Port  Phillip.  Buteven 
w'liii  this  tertile  tiacL  m  ;u  vicinity,  the  progress  of  the 
colony  was  slow  in  the  beginninK,  which  was  owin^  to 
the  circa mstancc  that  the  first  settlers  were  only  convicts. 
It  was  not  until  some  persons  connected  with  the  j^vem- 
meat  bed  aa]uired  landed  praoertyt  and  aone  convicts  had 
coltirated  aereral  tracts  of  baa  wtw  wcoeae,  that  the  colony 
began  slowly  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  the  public.  How 
slow  the  progress  of  the  colony  then  was,  may  be  inferred 
iromthe  circumstance  that  its  puj  uiat  i  n  in  1810  did  not 
tr^ceed  lO.OUO  individuals,  it  was  about  Uiis  lime  tiiat 
oa«  of  the  landed  proprietors  ascertained  that  the  cUmate 
and  soil  of  the  colony  were  very  favourable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  aheep,  and  as  soon  as  that  became  known,  many  per- 
aooa  went  to  the  colony  to  settle  there.  But  they  soon 
found  themselves  embarrassed :  for  the  fertile  country  be- 
t  ween  Port  Jackson  and  the  Blue  jur  t.iins  \\TL<  settled,  or 
n.'  least  had  been  granted  away,  and  it  appeal  ed  imjjossible 
t  1  extend  the  settlemeatji  farther  westward,  as  heveral  at- 
tempt* to  wm  over  the  Blue  Mountains  had  been  frus- 
tr^ed  bf  the  nature  of  the  laageb  vfeldi  consisls  of  sand- 
•iooe  mnaaee»  fiioowed  bfr  nnmeroos  minei,  whose  sides 
are  eo  aleep  that  it  is  impoMiUe  to  ascend  them.  In 
IS  13,  when  the  coloni.sts  were  visited  by  a  most  distress- 
ing season  of  drouglit,  three  enterprisinK  individuals,  Blax- 
l^.iid.  Wcntworth,  and  Law8on,  succeeded  in  passing  over 
Uie  mountains.  They  effected  it  by  never  descending  mto 
say  of  the  ravines  alter  having  attained  the  upper  part  of 
the  range,  but  bf  keeping  on  the  high  ground  form- 
ing the  separation  of  the  innermoet  leceiees  of  the  ravines, 
which  open  into  two  different  river-svstems.  Thus  the 
western  country  was  opened  to  the  colonists,  and  in  the 
fcsmeyeerfoll  J  V,  il  the  discovery  of  that  fine  pastoral  country 
the  Downs  oi  Bathurst.  In  the  following  year  a  practica- 
ble line  of  road  was  const  l  ui  ti  d  over  the  mountain-ranj^es 
^v  convict  labour.  As  it  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained 
'  ;>.t  two  ut'tbe  rivers  draining  the  Downs  of  Bathurst  ran 
off  iAd&flisrenidiieelionikthe  fpewMnent  of  the  ooloqr 
thom^  inenrabent  on  Owm  to  set  on  fbot  aa  exneditioa 
to  explore  thr  rni:rsr»  of  these  two  rivers.  Mr.  Orley,  the 
surveyor-geiurai  oi  ihe  colony,  undertook  tlie  task  in  1817. 
He  first  descended  the  soathem  river,  the  Lachlan,  and 
aflcr  having  traversed  a  ga>at  extent  of  arid  plains,  not  un- 
like tlie  ftteppes  of  Central  Asia,  he  foimd  that  the  river 
tpiead  its  weten  over  the  a^jaoeat  ievel  grounds,  and  ter- 
minated ineztennye  moiasses,  which  weie  west  of  144*30' 
£■  loo^.  In  following  the  course  of  the  Macquarie,  after  tra- 
^  endnsT  ar><i  plains,  he  also  arrived  at  extensive  marshes,  in 
"•  -iich  the  river  terminated.  As  the  two  largest  rivers  then 
«.jf'.vn  in  Australia  traversed  arid  plains  of  great  extent, 
and  terminated  in  swamps  covering  large  tracts  of  land,  it 
began  to  be  the  pr«valent  oi)imon  in  the  colony  and 
in  Europe,  that  the  interior  was  covered  with  an  immense 
■hallow  lake  not  unlike  the  Csgtian,  in  which  all  the  riven 
taiuioated  which  did  not  reach  the  sea.  TVomthemsnhes 
of  the  Mn!-i:[iii'ic.  Orlfv  v>  i  r.t  i  ristward,  y)aased  over  the  Li- 
verpool F.iiua.  wluca  are  still  uioie  extensive  than  Batiiuret 
Downs,  and  reached  the  sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  Since 
thispcdod,  ncady  every  year  some  portion  of  the  counttjrlias 


been  dueovered  and  explored.  In  1819  the  woody  countiy 
separating  the  Cow  Pastures  from  the  Connecting  Table- 
land was  penetrated,  and  Goulbum  Plains,  and  soonafter- 
wartls  Moneroo  Plains,  were  discovered,  and  here  the  Miir* 
rumbidgee  River  was  found,  which,  it  was  soon  aiicertaioc^ 
flowed  westward  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  In  18S8 
Hovell  and  Hume,  two  entei|iiising  agrieulbuist^  pene> 
trated  irom  Goulbom  nsins  m  a  south-westerly  direction 
into  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  ti  :v.  rn'!f  d  Ai:s- 
tralia  Felix,  and  arrived  at  Port  Phillip,  in  lh'27  .■\llaa 
Cunningham  waa  sent  by  government  to  exjjlore  the  coun> 
try  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  north  of  Liver- 
pool Plains  and  Port  Macquarie,  and  he  succeeded  in  tra- 
versing a  tract  extending  over  four  degrees  of  latitude, 
which  had  never  been  seen  by  Kuropeans.  He  tenni> 
nated  his  iouinejr  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range,  where 
this  range  lies  west  of  the  southern  extremitv  of  Moreton 
Bay.  Durinu-  tin  1  mg  drought  whicli  desolated  the  country 
Irom  1826  to  IHAO,  government  thougiit  that  the  couotr}- at 
the  termination  of  Uie  Macquarie,  which  Oxley  had  found 
covered  with  swamps,  w  ould  have  changed  its  aspect ;  and, 
to  ascertain  this  point,  Capt.  Sturt  undertook  an  expedi- 
tioatn  theee  parts  in  1828^  when  ha  ibund  tfast  the  river 
towards  its  tenidnafion  in  the  maidhee  ceased  to  eidst  as  a 
runninp:  -^'Ti  nm,  \*s  hvr]  nn'y  presenting  a  few  isolated  pools 
or  ponds,  and  tiie  marshes  themselves  being  quite  drv,  but 
in  their  whole  extent  ovcrgrowTi  with  reeds.  Slurt  con- 
tinued his  ioumey  to  the  north-west,  and  di«>covered  a  larse 
river,  which  he  named  the  Darling,  but  he  found  that  the 
waters  were  salt.  In  1830  Sturt  was  sent  to  trace  the  oonne 
of  the  iiTer  Ifunoaibidgee,  whose  upper  course  had  been 
known  for  twelve  years,  as  it  drains  the  Plains  of  the  Connect- 
ing Table-lands,  whence  it  descends  to  tlie  west.  He  traced 
the  nver  down  its  right  bank  imtil  he  had  pttssed  e\  ery 
rapid  or  fall  that  might  impede  the  navigation,  and  hetiien 
launched  a  btmt  which  he  had  conveyed  overland  from 
Sydney,  and  dej>cended  the  river  to  its  confluence  with  the 
laiUem,  where  he  entered  the  Hurray.  He  pursued  his 
conne  on  the  Murray,  pnsaed  the  mouth  of  the  Imding,  ual 
contumed  hisvoyage  until  the  liYer  turned  from  a  western  to 
a  southern  coune,  and  at  last  was  lost  in  Lake  .\Iexandi  ina. 

By  these  expeditions  tlie  general  character  of  tlie  coun- 
tries surrounding  Uie  colony  had  so  far  been  explore  i,  i.s 
to  pvc  some  idea  of  Uieir  natural  powers  and  ntness  lur 
sewements.  In  1831  a  runaway-ooavic^  who  to  some 
years  had  lived  among  the  aborigineBi  aen  some  informa- 
tion of  a  vety  large  river,  which  according  to  his  account 
was  called  Kindur,  and  drained  an  immense  tract  of  fei-tile 
country  about  300  miles  north  of  Liverpool  Plains.  Tlie 
surveyer-general  Mitchell  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  report.  In  tins  journey  he  traversed  the  hilly 
country  east  of  Liverpool  Plains,  and  farther  north  the 
fertile  tract  lying  west  of  the  Hardwicke  or  Nundawaf 
Range,  and  arrived  at  last  in  2yP  S.  lat.,  at  a  con^derable 
river,  the  Karaula.  la  183&  Mitchell  traced  the  course  of 
the  Darling,  in  its  sontb-weetem  direction,  as  far  soutli 
as  XL"  30',  when  he  convinced  himself^  by  the  diiec- 
tion  of  tlie  river  and  tlie  information  obtained  (rum 
the  natives,  that  this  river  actually  joined  the  Mur- 
ray, a  iiu:t  which  had  been  doubted  before  he  undertook 
this  journey.  He  found  the  river  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  steraes.  In  his  third  euedition  (1839)  ISiV' 
chell  descended  akmr  the  oooneof  the  lBiehlan,anafomid 
its  bed  everywhere  dried  up.  and  this  was  also  tlie  ca^e 
with  the  extensive  mora.s.ses  whicli  had  prevented  Oxlc}  in 
1H17,  from  extending  liis  expedition  farther  vestuard. 
lie  traced  tile  bed  of  the  Lacldau  to  the  place  w  litre 
it  discharges  in  rainy  seasons  tlie  surplus  of  its  waters 
into  the  Murrumbidgee.  After  having  explored  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Darling,  be  passed  to 
tlie  country  south  of  the  Murray  River,  traced  the  lowe. 
course  of  its  g^at  branch,  the  Millew&,  to  its  cnn- 
Huence  w  ith  the  Bayanga,  and  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  and  then,  directing  his  route  to  the  sauUi-west,  he 
jiassed  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Grampians, 
and  descended  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  sea  along 
the  course  of  tlie  Nangeela.  From  Portland  Bay  he  letumeu 
to  the  colony  by  tiaveUing  acraes  the  highlands  in  which 
the  rivets  originate  which  run  southward  to  the  sea  and 
northward  to  the  Murray  River.  Tie  c:i!!cd  tliis  countiy 
AusU'alia  Kelix,  on  accimnt  of  its  sujuTiur  leitilitv  ai.d 
abundance  of  permanent  streams. 

The  discovery  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  the  iofi>^ 
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mttion  obtained  respecting  the  fertile  tracti  of  land  which  1 

•OTTOvind  the  nxcelicnt  bay  called  PortPliillip,  determinod 
the  governor,  Sir  Thomns  Honrke,  to  plant,  in  lH;f7,  the  Ne  w 
Colony  at  that  place,  and  to  found  the  town  of  Melbourne. 
Tlie  rapid  rise  of  this  colony  has  led  to  a  closer  exami- 
nation  of  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Tyers  surveyed, 
in  1839,  the  olam  which  from  Pdit  Ftullip  extends  weatp 
ward  to  the  txnindary-Hne  of  South  AuStnKa ;  tiid  Ooont 
Streleski,  a  Polish  refugee  livinfj;  at  f?yJney,  traversed,  in 
1839,  the  interior  of  the  moiuitAin-regiou  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  ascended  the  liigh  summit  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  de- 
termined tia  elevation  above  thn  8<>a-lpvel,  and  descended 
in  a  south-aouth-oa-Ntcrn  direction  towards  the  sea-shore, 
which  he  attained  at  the  middle  of  the  Ix>ng  Ueach,  at  a  plac« 
©early  equally  distant  from  Cape  Howe  and  Wilson  s  Pro- 
Bontoiy.  Heiiee  lie  travelled  tnrough  the  intenor  of  CHpps- 
land  fo  Weafera  Fort,  and  from  that  place  to  Metboame. 
But  only  a  small  portion  of  flie  country  surrounding  Port 
Phillip  has  been  explored  by  Uiusc  expeditions.  It  can  how- 
ever hardly  be  douWd,  that  in  a  few  y  ir-  r,  Lion  will 
be  known  as  well  as  the  countries  lying  to  Uie  south,  west, 
and  north  of  Port  Jackson. 

(Cook's  Ftrtt  Voyage ;  Hunter's  Historieal  Journal  of 
the  Transactiont  at  Port  Jaekton  and  NatfM  btana; 
Flinders*  Voyage  to  Terra  Atutralii ;  Oxl^a  Jpvnui*  of 
l\eo  Expeditions  in  the  Interior  New  Sinitk  Wales ; 
Barron  F\e\d'i  Geographical  ^ffmoirs  on  AV  ,  '-'outh  Wales; 
P.  Cunningham's  Turn  Years  in  Npw  Styuih  W  o/m  ;  Sturt'a 
Narriilive  of  Tiro  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  New 
South  Wales ;  Brvtonjs  th'cursions  in  Ariv  South  Wales, 
Western  Australia,  i^c. ;  Bennet's  IVandrmigs  in  New 
South  Wtiet^  Botama, 4e.i  Mitchell'a  Three  EaegedUian* 
into  thtBtttrhr  But<fm  Jbutn^,  4*.  f  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's Brief  View  o/*  the  Progress  qf  the  Interior  Dis- 
covery in  New  South  Iff  ales,  in  London  Oeographieai  Jour- 
nal, vol.  ii. ;  Wedge,  On  the  Country  round  Port  Phil- 
lip, in  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi. ;  Parli- 
amentary Papers  resperttrig  New  Srjuth  Wales,  1841 ; 
Tabiei  of  the  Rerer^ue  of  Population,  ^e.  qf  the  United 
Kingdom,  1B4U      '  1B42.) 

WALEiS*  WILLiVM.  an  English  mathematician  and 
aatronomer,  was  httn  about  the  year  1734,  of  parents  in 
humble  circunv'ni-r-es.  It  ib  not  known  in  /hat  manner 
he  received  th«  ruuimcnt.s  of  education,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who,  for  their  at- 
tainments in  science,  owe  more  to  nature  and  intense  ap- 
plication than  to  the  precepts  of  a  teacher. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  contributor  to  the 

*  Ladies'  Diary,'  a  work  containing  an  extensive  collection 
of  mathematical  propositions  with  their  aolutions.  It  was 
b^un  in  the  year  1704 ;  and  under  tlM  able  direction  of 
Heighton,  Thomas  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Charles  HuttOO,  it 
had  no  smaJI  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of 
science  in  this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century  :  it 
may  be  added  that  it  still  numbers  among  its  contributors 
several  eminent  mathematicians.  Bfuijrofthe  solutions 
which  wen  given  tar  Mr.  Wales  are  ttgned  with  his  own 
name,  but  oce«doniuIy  they  appear  nndcrlletiUoai  signa- 
tures. 

The  meritshown  in  these  solutions  appears  to  have  pro- 
cured for  him  a  recommendation  to  the  government;  and 
in  17t*8  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Dymond,  to 
go  to  Hudson's  Hay,  for  the  purpose  of  obMTving  in  that 
region  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  was 
to  take  ptaoe  in  the  following  year  (June,  1769).  The  ob- 
lerTBtiona  were  made  at  EottFriaoe  of  Wales,  and  each  of 
the  obaeryen  was  so  fbrtnnate  as  to  witness  the  exterior 
and  interior  contact  at  both  the  commencement  and  end 
of  the  transit.  Mr.  Wales  made  at  the  iarae  place  a  prcat 
number  of  astronomical  observations,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  ' PhilosophicaJ  'Transactions'  for 
1760;  and  again,  in  1772,  in  a  separate  work,  entitled 

*  Genera]  Observations  made  at  Hudboo's  Bay,  &c.,'  Lon- 
don, 4to.  He  also,  principally,  as  he  observes,  for  amuse- 
ment during  the  many  dreary  hours  whieh  he  pawed  on 
the  shores  «f  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tables  of  the  equa- 
tions to  equal  altitudes,  for  facilitaiing  the  sohitlon  of  the 
problem  relating  to  the  deternunation  of  time:  these 
tables  were  lirst  published  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  for 
1773:  and  again,  in  the  year  1794,  in  his  tract  entitled 
•TheMetlMkLor  Fmdiiig{lieLoagitiid«b]rTiadMepen,' 
8vo» 
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published '  The  two  books  of  Apolloniira  coneeming  Be* 
terminate  Sections,'  London,  4fo.  In  i^r  Mime  year  he 
was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Bayiy,  and  with  th^ 
title  ol  astronomer,  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth;  and 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  was  (in  1776)  dected  a 
fellow  oC  the  Hoval  Soeie^.  The  series  at  aetmieaiiiea] 
obsertitions  wbieh  had  Men  itade  during  tile  rvfwfie^ 
with  an  introduction  by  Wales,  waa  published  in  1777.  at 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  v^  ith  charts  and  plates.  In  the  same  year  was 
publii»hed  by  Wales  a  tract  entitled  •  Observations  on  a 
Voyage  with  Captain  Cook ;'  and.  in  1778,  his  strictures 
on  an  accoimt  of  the  same  voyage,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  John  6eo»e  Fionter,  who,  with  his  father,  had 
sailed  with  the  exnedttion  as  walnmHat.  [Fwwnuit,  J.  R.; 
FoRSTSR,  J.  G.]  In  this  work  the  aeetuatioos  made  bf 
the  elder  Forstcr  against  the  captain  and  bii  Olttocm  aw 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

In  1776  Mr.  Wales  again  embarked  with  Captain  Cook 
in  the  Resolution,  on  the  third  voyage  of  that  navt^tor  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean :  he  returned  with  the  expedition  in 
1780 ;  and  soon  aflerwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris,  he 
was  appointed  mathematial  mailer  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
He  was  subsequently  made  seeretanr  to  the  Boaid  oflLoa* 
gitude ;  and  both  these  posto  tie  fllled  with  credit  tiU  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  jear  1798^ wfam  iMWM 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

He  published,  in  1781,  *  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Population  of  England  and  Wales and,  in  1786»  *  Astro- 
nomical Observations  made  in  the  Vqyagea  of  BjyreOt 
Wallia,  GaitereU  and  Cook.'  London,  4to. 

In  1799  the  French  captain  De  Booret  had  (BaeoveMd, 
to  the  south  of  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  an  island,  to  which 
he  gave  t4ie  name  of  lie  Bouvet,  or  Cap  Circoncision  ;  but 
its  geographical  position  being  erroneously  stated.  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  voyages  to  the  south,  had  been  unable  to  find 
it,  and  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  French  seaman  had 
mistaken  some  bank  of  ice  for  an  island.  On  tins  occa-sion 
Lemonnier  ungenerouslv  slated,  in  a  paper  which  w:!* 
read  at  a  sitting  of  ttw  Aoadfemie  dee  8eienaeB>  that  Cook 
from  jealousy  had  loo^  Aw  the  idand  under  a  meridian 
different  from  that  which  had  been  assigned  (o  it ;  and 
Mr.  Wales  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  statement 
is  disproved.  The  island,  or  i  :-)  !-,  is  now  supposed  to 
have  been  that  which  was,  in  1B08,  discovered  by  the 
Swan  and  the  Otter  in  64*2lX&  laft.  and  about  P  E.  long, 
from  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Wales  is  amd  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  dialer- 
tation  on  the  aehronyehal  rising  of  the  Pleiades*  wfaieh  b 
annexed  to  Dr.  Vincent's  •  Voyage  of  Nearchus.' 

WALHALLA,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  arctiitectnral 
monuments  of  the  present  age,  stands  on  tiie  brow  of  a  hill 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  about  iV)  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Regensburg  (Ratisbon). 
"The  idea  of  eneting  a  national  edifice  consecrated  to  the 
worthies  oi  Oemuuif^to  all  who  have-established  for  them- 
selves permanent  nistnrieal  celebrity  as  warriors,  stntcs- 
men,  philosophers,  poets,  or  in  science  or  in  art,  had  long 
been  a  favourite  one  with  Ludwig, the  present  king  of  Ba- 
varia, who  first  conceived  it  in  1H»)6.  The  first  prograninn- 
of  the  scheme,  inviting  arcliilect.s  to  send  in  de&tgns,  was 
issued  in  February  1814,  but  none  of  them  being  approved 
by  the  royal  founcier,  he,  two  years  afterwards,  directed  Leo 
von  Klenze,  who  waa  then  engaged  on  the  Glyptothek 
[Mu.vich],  to  prepare  otheia,  which,  though  subsequently 
greatly  modified,  were  ultimately  adoptedf.  Many  vesn 
however  elapsed  before  the  structure  was  commenced ;  for 
though  the  preparation  of  materials  had  been  going  on  from 
1H21,  the  ceremony  ^v"  aying  the  tirst  stone  did  not  taUv- 
place  till  Oct.  18th,  1830,  and  exactly  twelve  years  ailer- 
waids,  October  Utfa,  18tt,  the  building  waa  aoknanly  in* 
augu  rated. 

Though  the  title  of  the  edifice  is  sufiiciently  appropriate 
and  expressive,  being  that  of  thepaiadiaeof  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  consequently  soinble  enough  forwhat  isa 

Teutonic  Pantheon,  commemorating  Teutonic  intellect  and 
genius,  it  seems  (juite  at  variance  with  the  HrchitecturaJ 
character,  whicii  is  strictly  Grecian.  Compar.itivrly  viinm- 
portant  as  it  is  in  itself,  this  circumstance  has  given  n»e  to 

Imuch  ci^ous  objection,  it  being  contended  that  a  struc- 
ture eo  eminently  national  in  its  purpose  and  in  name  ought 
to  bw«  betn  no  lev  aliieli^  iMtional  tnMyle,aiidtlMitil 
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should  have  pretented  nothing  to  eall  up  any  ideas  of 
Greece,  nr  any  classical  rt.s.soriatioii.-<.  Even  hail  the  pro- 
sent  liisciopancy  been  avoided  by  selcctinif  a  name  less  ii> 
direct  opj-i-.n  ;:i  fo  its  a.rchitci'tura!  phvMOEriioray,  tin-  pro- 
priety ot'  aciopting  such  style  iii  all,  or  any  other  than  the 
Gothic  or  antient  German,  woulil  have  heen  very  quei*- 
tiooable ;  itiU  then  are  conuderations,  which,  if  they  do 
not  sanMnnt  ail  objections,  may  reconcile  u«  totonbly  well 
to  what  has  been  done.  Unless  it  had  been  upon  a  much 
more  extensive  scale,  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style  would 
l:;ive  looked  diminutive,  especially  in  cutnparisoD  with  some 
u:  tliusc  colossal  iabrics  oi  the  kind  \Nhi(;h  are  the  arehi- 
ti  eturai  boaiit  of  Clermaiiy.  Tliere  is  reason  too  lor  ap- 
prehending that  it  would  have  partaken  too  much  of  a 
n:ligious  character — have  looked  very  much  mOK  like  ft 
chutch  than  $,  Miumal  pantheon  and  abrine  of  monuiiMap 
tal  aenlpture.  The  experiment  would  have  been  rather  a 
hruartlous  one  at  the  best,  since,  with  all  their  study  of  their 
naUoual  at^tiquilies,  the  Germans  Imve  not  yet  been  very 
successful  in  imitating  the  arehitottural  style  of  thcirance*- 
tocs ;  whereas,  by  copying  the  Parthenon,  though  originaUty 
has  been  Aaowued,  all  the  dang[er  attending  experiment 
lias  been  avoided,  and  what  is  in  itaeU  a  mo&t  noble  monu- 
ment of  art  has  bieen  ennved. 

But  theWalhalla  is  not  a  mere  oopyofthe  Athenian  edi- 
lice,  for  it  exJiibits  the  Parthenon  reared  aloft  upon  a  widely- 
spreadinc:  enormous  substructure  of  Cyclopuin  masonry, 
forming  sucti^ivt  lerru<;sis  aud  tllclits  ol  stei)s  kadniij  up 
to  the  platform  on  which  stands  the  Doric  temple  it-.ell, 
displayed  witli  a  pomp  of  architecture  that  mav  be  said  to 
be  without  precedent,  as  no  instaoceof  mydttiwr  «mnge- 
ment  in  antient  templet  has  been  pifierred  to  iie»  Ibr  of 
that  «t  Phraeste  [TKMPte,  p.  183,  col.  2]  no  more  lemaina 
than  to  tkhovv  that  n  h  nriginally  its  disposition.  In 
the  caa«  of  the  WaihaJhi  therefore,  the  Done  peripteros 
beconief  only  a  portion  of  the  general  design — the  super- 
structure cruwuing  a  colossal  architectural  mass,  to  which 
it  is  in  a  manner  what  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  to  that  edi- 
fice. Conaequently.  though  the  temple  portion  itaetf  may 
look  Mmewhat  tmailer  than  it  would  do  apart  from  the  tub- 
^tructure,  the  whole  becomes  iniinitcly  more  imposing, 
more  picturesque,  and  more  varied  in  aspect,  as  viewed 
from  dillVreut  jjomts,  and  more  or  less  foreshortened  as 
fceeu  Irum  below.  In  (geometrical  elevation  the  ulioie  is 
of  nearly  pyramidal  outline,  and  the  temple  seems  to  stand 
immediately  over  the  aiicent  up  to  it,  but  in  ttie  real  build- 
ing the  appeanmce  ia  very  dittereuf,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  temocs  nnd  fiiat  flight  of  ttepa  are  htoogbi 
oat  io  advance  of  it. 

Hence  it  is  only  from  a  considerable  distance  (hat  the 
jrenermi  outline  and  uiasr.  display  themselves,  for  on  ap-  j 
i-r-jacliiiisi  and  beL,'ninwi<;  to  Hsceiid  the  vi'-itor  loses  for  a  1 
'  tiiie  sight  of  the  temple  itself,  until  he  reaclieii  the  lust 
night  of  steps  leading  luunediately  up  to  it,  when  it  conies 
aii  at  once  into  view,  with  ita  lu^nificeat  pediment.  This 
is  well  contrived,  the  effect  being  Ikr  more  impreoive, 
and  conveying  an  idea  of  greater  magnitude  than  were 
the  building  seen  duriner  the  whole  course  of  the  apjiroach 
*J  it.  Owing  also  to  tlie  a-^eeiits  leturiuiiL;  parallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Inulduig,  viewii  are  oblained  in  dit- 
ferent  directions  and  at  different  heights ;  while  the  terraces 
and  their  colossal  masonry,  which  show  scarcely  at  all  in  a 
mote  general  prospect  or  drawing,  when  seen  close  at  hand 
e|ipear  »  traly  ^gantic  and  indeatroetible  work.  This 
eooivuitta  sabetnietnre  or  basement  rises  altogether  138 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  upper  platform.  In-t.  -kI  of  bein;^ 
enclosed  on  its  ^des  Ijy  pedestal  walls,  cameo  up  horizou- 
taJh  ,  the  fii^st  or  lowermost  fli^^ht  of  steps  has  merely  low 
jkarapets  loWowing  the  slope  of  the  i>te])s  tliemselves,  so 
that  at  the  bottom  it  iaw  no  height  at  all,— \v  bidi  gives 
a  peer  aiid  spiawling  eziire»ion  to  that  part.  It  is  true 
the  same  is  tne  ease  with  regard  to  the  other  flights,  but 
then  they  are  seen  sideways,  and  their  sloping  woftles 
mark  the  different  ascents,  and  contrast  signmcantly  with 
the  horif'ontal  lines  of  the  teiTaees  ;  besides  whieh,  if  tliev 
had  not  sloped,  r^o  ])rns;)i>c-l  could  have  been  olilaiued  I'rum 
the  step»i  while  a^ciudi  ii;.  C):i  tbe-  lower  terrace  tlu^ie  !=> 
a  bronze  door  ^narked  li  in  the  plan"/,  wlueh  forms  the 
entrance  to  a  spatious  cr\  pt  or  vaulted  hall  .beneath  the 
WailMllaj  called  the  'Hall  of  £xpeotation,'  and  intended 
both  to  igive  more  immediate  aeoess  to  the  interior,  and  to 
a.s  H  repository  for  hiists  Of  omioeiit  penoQS  whoaitt 
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still  living*  and  are  afterwards  to  be  removed  into  tiie 
Walhalla&elC 


Hie  Walhaha  forms  externally  a  magnificent  Doric 
octastyle  peripteral  temple,  with  its  principal  front  facing 
the  south.  It  IS  entirehr  constructed  of  white  marble,  and 
is  of  nearly  the  same  dnmenaiom  as  the  Parthenon,  being 
104  by 225  feet ;  the  columns  and  en1«hlature  45  fett  hiKh. 
and  the  pediment  12:  making,  with  the  sub.vtruclure,  a  total 
height  of  l'J5  feet.  In  beauty  of  material  and  execution 
it  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  rival  its  original,  and  it  gives  a 
complete  idea  of  what  the  Parthenon  itself  must  have  ap- 
peared in  its  perfect  state ;  for  it  exhibits  not  merely  the 
semblance  of  Grecian  architecture,  but  its  characteristic 
gmndenr  of  construction,  the  blocks  of  marble  being  of 
extiaordinary  dtmennoni,  and  those  forming  the  architraves 
nhout  1ft  feet  in  lenerth.  All  the  details,  includiuic  anti- 
fixaj  aud  acroteria,  are  must  carefully  studied,  and  beauti- 
fully tiiushed  ;  and  y.  t  there  is  one  sj)ecies  of  decoration 
peculiar  to  the  order  which  has  been  omitted,  there  being 
no  sculpture 4n  the  metope  of  the  frieic.  The  reason  fat 
such  omisuon  however  is  auffieieotly  apparent,  becanw, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  building,  ecolptnre  woold  twve 
been  entirely  lost,  except  as  giving  a  general  expression  of 
richness ;  for  seen  from  below  it  would  not  have  been  dis- 
tuiETuishable,  and  viewed  near  would  have  been  seen  so  very 
near  and  so  immediately  from  Ixineath.  and  would  have  been 
so  greatly  foreshortened,  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Still  there 
h  a  most  magnificent  display*  of  sculpture,  and  in  a  truly 
clai>sieal  taste  in  the  two  pediments,  after  designs  by  Raucti, 
remodelled  and  eseeoted  bv  Schwanthaler.  That  of  the 
south  pediment  consists  of  nfteen  figures  in  ftill  relief,  the 
one  in  the  centre  (of  colossal  size  i  1  - catcd")  representing 
Germania,  and  the  others  symbolical  oi  the  diUcre at  Ger- 
manic slatei.  The  sculpture  of  the  other  pediment,  which 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Schwanthaler,  conaijttie  of  the  same 
number  of  figures,  representing  the  TieUMy  obtahMd  by 
the  Chenisd  over  the  Komans. 

Of  Grecian  temples  the  beauty  was  eonfined  almost 
entirely  to  the  exterior,  there  bein^  no  architectural  dis- 
play of  any  kind  within,  or  very  little ;  but  the  interior 
of  the  Walnalla  is  of  most  stiikmc;  spleuilour— most  sump- 
tuous lu  point  of  decoration,  and  hii^hiy  oriL,niiaI  in  its  dcsicn, 
vvliu  h  exhibits  great  happiness  of  invention.  HeieKlenze 
shows  himself  not  an  imitator  of  the  antients,  but  their 
rival— their  pupil,  but  also  a  master  in  his  art.  The 
anaagemenl  will  be  suffieiently  uodentood  from  the  plan, 
whieh  shows  thatitconn^  chiefly  of  a  simple  hall  (160 
by97feet),withft  space (o)  answering  to  tht  onisthodunuM 
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c!  an  anlient  temple,  >t  iti  north  end,  but  Npvtted  from 
it  only  by  a  screen  of  Ionic  columnt.  which  order  u  con- 
tinued tliroughout  in  the  antte  at  the  angles  of  the  massive 
pien.  which  divide  the  hall  into  three  coropartmenta.  The 
entire  length  of  the  interior  therefore  becomes  175  feet,  and 
thoupli  tluMT  was  nolliintr  1o  prevent  the  whole  he\ng  laid 
jnto  one  unititenuptcd  space,  the  division  swerves  to  c've  the 
idea  of  preater  extent,  and  trrcntly  enhanees  the  perspec- 
tive effect.  The  .lame  may  be  said  witli  regard  to  the  niers, 
wiio^c  boldly  projectins^  masses  break  up  what  would  else 
have  been  tJie  too  great  monotony  of  the  plan,  and  pro- 
duce a  plearing  loceeirion  of  parti.  Besides  being  of  esten- 
fi '.1  service  in  supporting  the  roof,  these  projections  act  in 
sonu'  measure  as  »creen.>i,  and  prevent  tho  di.-Mijjrceable  for- 
malitv  Uiat  would  attend  the  ranges  of  ho  many  liusts  all 
of  the  same  size,  on  each  side,  if  they  were  all  exposed  to 
view  at  the  »anie  time.  What  more  than  anythiiif^  else 
gives  the  whole  of  this  interior  a  decidedly  original  and 
unborrowed  architectural  character,  is  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  its  not,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  light  h 
admitted  through  it.  Accordine:  to  the  original  design,  it 
was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  vaulted  and  coffered 
ceilinc  ;  yet,  as  that  would  have  been  too  much  at  variance 
with  the  strictly  Grecian  cliaractcr  of  the  exterior,  the  archi- 
tect aiterwords  conceived  tho  idea  of  omitting  ceiling  or 
internal  roof  altogether,  and  adopting  a  single  or  qjien  roof, 
without  maildng  of  any  ktod.  There  is  thorefon  no  con- 
tradiction between  ita  external  and  internal  ftann ;  and  the 
latter  becomes  hijfhly  expressive  of  the  first,  and  is  made 
to  n  ju  at  one  of  its  most  beautiful  characteristics,  namely, 
the  pediment,  w.hich  feature  is  obtained  within  the  build- 
ing by  the  inchned  sides  of  the  roof,  and  the  horiiontal 
beams  carried  across  from  the  opposite  piers.  Besides 
their  expressive  form  and  the  efl'ect  attending  a  series  of 
them,  these  internal  pediments  are  rendered  exceedingly 
decorative,  their  faces  being  divided  into  panels  filled  in 
with  rich  open-work  arabesoues  and  figures,  in  white  and 
gold,  partly  relieved  with  colours.  The  ceilintr  itself  is  of 
dazzlinsr  splendour,  being  almost  entirely  lined  with  plates 
of  uilt  bronzes,  and  with  gold  stars,  and  other  omatnents  on 
an  azure  ground  in  its  coffers.  Through  this  the  light  is 
idoiitted  from  a  skylight  or  opening  over  each  compart- 
ment of  tlie  plan,  wnich  follows  the  form  of  the  rooi^  and 
is  fUled  with  sheets  of  plate-glass  fhuned  in  bronte.  llras 
the  whole  i*  most  effectively  and  beautifully  lighti  d  within, 
\\ithout  either  windows  in  the  walls  or  lanterns  on  the 
roof. 

Witli  what  has  thus  far  been  described  all  the  other 
dteondions  of  the  interior  are  in  a  corresponding  style  of 
nagnifteanee,  and  all  of  the  most  costly  worlimanship  and 
materia]— while  and  coloured  marbles,  bronie,  gilding, 
polychromy,  and  sculpture.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with 
coloured  marbles  from  Tcgemsee,  distributed  into  three 
♦  larger  compartments  answering  to  those  of  the  plan.  The 
shalls  of  the  anl«  and  columns  are  of  a  brownish  re<l 
marble,  resembling  tfie  antique  Atricnn,  and  their  bases 
and  capitals  of  white  marble,  picked  out  with  colours  and 
gilding ;  while  the  walls  are  lined  with  the  same  material, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  hoe  as  the  vAwmm.  In  the  enta- 
Matnre  the  ardiitmve  and  eondee  are  white,  relieved  bv 

cold  and  colours  on  their  mouldinuK  :  l)iit  the  frieze,  which 
is  of  uiuiMial  depth,  is  entirely  of  wiute  ni.arble,  and  forms, 
.•xcept  where  interrupted  by  the  piers,  and  where  that  part 
isdecorated  with  small  pannels  of  sculpture,  a  continuoiu 
bas-relief,  representing  tne  progress  of  civilization  in  Ger- 
many from  the  earUeii  timea  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  St.  Boai&eios.  lUs  piaoa  of  sculpture,  which 
extendi  altogether  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  was 
composed  by  Wagner  and  executed  by  Pettrich  and 
Schojif. 

Besides  this  principal  Ionic  oidcr,  which  is  28^  feet  high, 
there  is  a  second  one  (17^  high)  of  colossal  Caiyatides, 
representing  Viilkyrin>,  the  fenuUe  genii  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  whose  office  it  was  to  welcome  the  souls  of 
the  blessed  into  the  halls  of  Odin  and  ths  Walhalla.  Of 
these  figures  there  are  two  over  each  pier,  which  is  not 
•arricd  up  solid  higher  than  the  first  order,  so  that  they 
stand  detached  from  the  \\alls,  and  Iherehy  give  an  nir  of 
lightness  tlie  upper  jiart  of  the  interior,  'l  liese  statues, 
of  which  there  are  altogether  fourteen, six  on  each  side  and 
two  over  the  columns  at  the  farther  end,  whore  there  is  an 
•ppar  fallaiy  above  the  opathodomoib       cneuled  lay 


Schwanthaler,  and  are  of  marble,  but  slightly  polyehromed, 
after  the  chrvso-elephantine  la>hion  of  tfie  antienls.  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  colours,  or,  as  heralds  would  say, 
•  proper.'  This  order,  which  may  also  in  loma  degree  be 
termed  lonie,  inasmneh  as  the  fignres  bear  volntM  capi* 

tals  on  their  heads,  is  raised  ujxin  a  podium  of  grc)n«h 
marble,  and  ttie  frieze  of  its  eiitablafure  is  ornamented 
I  with  wreaths  of  gilded  bronze  upon  an  Rz\ire  ground. 

Imperfect  as  it  is,  this  description  of  the  Hrchifectural 
decorations  has  detained  us  so  long,  that  we  may  se  em  to 
have  overlooked  the  principal  objects  of  all— the  very 
works  fer  wMdi  tiie  atmcture  was  ereetefl  aa  a  reposttovj, 
namely,  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  persons  here  com- 
memorated.   In  regard  to  mere  bnso  being  adopted 
instead  of  statues,  as  woiud  seem  more  befitting  so  sump- 
tuous a  pantheon,  it  mtiy  be  observed  that,  besides  the 
impossibility  of  having  anything  like  the  same  number  of 
statues  in  the  same  space,  one  great  inconvenience  has 
thereby  been  got  iM  of,  namely,  that  which  would  have 
attended  the  sGange  variety  of  ooatoma :  te  while  that  of 
the  older  periods  would  have  been  more  or  less  imaginary, 
that  of  more  recent  times  wouIlI  frLTiucntly  Imve  bt-ni 
found  utterly  unsuitatile  tor  sculjiture,  and  would  havt. 
ibrmul  a  most  grLites(|ue  cuntin>t  with  the  edifice  jtjelf ; 
whereas  the  busts  all  partake  of  the  same  cla-ssical  cha- 
racter, and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  architecture.* 
They  are  also  sIdlUiUy  amuiged,  so  aa  to  show  that  they 
are  not  mere  deoorations,  and  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
appear  too  much  crowded,  being  confined  to  two  rows, 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  placed  upon  a  continued  pedes- 
tal of  beauiiiul  vellow  maible,  the  (ttlu  is  on  consoles ;  and. 
as  preiiiding  over  the  respective  groups  of  biuts,  there  is 
wiuiin  each  of  the  six  recesses  a  smaller  winged  Valkyria 
or  genius ;  also  antique  marble  seats  and  marble  cande- 
labnL    In  short  tile  whole  amuigement  is  eminently 
tastefli] ;  Aill  of  contrast  and  variety,  without  the  diglitcat 
confusion.   Equal  study  has  been  bestowed  on  every  part 
and  every  circumstaiicc  :  so  fur  too  is  the  Walhalla  trorc 
being   a  mere  restorataui  or   copy  of  the  Partiienon 
or  designed  merely  accoiduig  to  antient  precedent,  that 
the  interior  is  a  perfectly  fresh  architectural  conception 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Oreeian  art,  and  giving  us  not 
merely  ita  ibrms,  but  4tseMe»ce  audita  poetry.  Mo  other 
edifice  of  modem  times  is  so  intensely  Grecian,  or  so 
[  highly  elaborated  as  a  monument  of  art.    A  tnilv  monu- 
I  mental  fabric  it  certainly  is,  being  so  construct <  i!  that  it 
maybe  pronounced  imperishable  :  as  such  therefore  it  will 
haiid  down  the  memory  of  its  royal  founder  and  architect 
to  a  distant  nosterity,*  which,  along  with  the  names  of 
Peiieleaand  Pnidiaa,  will  plaoe  those  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
and  Leo  von  Klente. 

WAI^KER,  OBADIAH.  was  bom  at  Worsbrough,  near 
Bameslcy,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  pofably  in 
the  year  IGKi,  and  was  educated  at  University  Col  lege. 
Oxford,  when-  lie  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  .fuly.  l(xV», 
and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college  in  August  following. 
In  April,  1638,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  entered 
into  holy  orders.  Becoming  now  very  distinguished  aa  a 
college  tu'or,  he  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  waa  expelled 
from  his  fellowship  hy  the  parliamentary  vimtors  in  MqTt 
IG-tN;  nil  which  he  retired  to  Hnnie.  (5n  tlic  KestorHtioil 
he  was  ii  instaled  in  his  l>llo'.vshtp ;  hut  tie  soon  afler 
paid  antithiT  %isil  to  Kutiu-  m  11k-  caiiacity  of  travelling 
tutor.  Returning  home  in  1665,  he  might  then  have  been 
elected  master  of  his  college^  but  declined  tlie  appoint- 
ment. He  accepted  it  hoirever  OB  the  death  of  Or.  tuehaid 
Clayton  in  1876. 

Walker's  tutors  at  Oxford  liad  Vieen  ^Tr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Ahraliam  Woodhea<l,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  then  inclined  towards  poj)erv.  which  Woodtu'ad  alt«  r- 
wards  openly  professed.  Their  instruction  atid  his  vmts 
to  Rome  lia<l  jiro)>ali!y  made  Walker  a  ci:r.M':  f  to  t)ic  snme 

faith  long  betore  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  Univei^ 
sity  College.  Indeed  it  is  asserted  by  Anthony  Wood  that 

at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  this  office  ho  was  ac- 
tually assisting  Woodward  in  his  seminary  at  Hocs<lon,  or 
Hoxtnn,  near  l.ondon,  in  which  young  men  were  edm  atcd 
in  the  Romish  religion.    It  was  not  however  till  H57H  that 

•  In  llif  numV^T  nf  the  •  Civil  TnginM-r  ami  AtrWli-^f,  Joiirti.,1  '  f'rT  .\fril. 
lS4a.  nil!  be  iiiiiml  n  lilt  i>r  Jill  III.*  t  i  .t.  ohirl.  Ii><1  ii]i  to  llMt  Urtm  t*m 
dafm^djA  ^»W|||Uiji>*.  anyigrJ^hro  wlg^a^^  l<«(iaiiia|  wiUi  UriBmh 
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1  tru  drawn  to  hia  principles  and  conduct  by  the 
nbfieriion  of  his  Latin  tnuuUtioa  of  Sir  John  Spelman't 
UkttKiBfi  AHM,  iriddi  •pp«u«d  at  Oxford  in  s  mai;- 
nific«nt  folio  in  IffTS.  In  October  of  this  year,  in  the  fer- 
neflt  excited  by  the  death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfj  ey, 
complaint  was  made  in  tlie  Ilur.se  ui  Cunimuiiii  ul'  tlie  ilaii- 
ftTtm  tendency  of  some  of  the  notes  to  this  work,  and 
tl^  of  Walker  s  connection  with  the  seminarv  at  Hoxton. 
But  DO  conseau«nces  followed ;  and,  although  the  matter 
WIS  mentiooM  a^^n  in  April,  1670,  the  maiter  of  Univer- 
BtjCdlege  remained  ttill  unmoleated.  At  last,  on  the 
tcceHton  of  James  II.  in  1685.  Walker  openly  declared 
hin.M;ir  a  papist,  and,  after  having  paid  a  vi.sit  to  London, 
(Ijnn?  which  he  is  understood  to  have  been  consulted  by 
Ihf  iang  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  tor  reiitorinj^  the  old 
rcii^oa,  he  not  only  had  msm  celebrated  in  his  locitrinir^. 
but  coDverted  two  of  the  rooms  of  his  college,  fonnui^  the 
loner  half  of  the  side  of  the  quadrai^a  nnt  tfaa  dupel, 
inlD  a  Romidi  chape),  which  he  opened  fbr  pnblio  nae  on 
S::-  !;iy  "In'  ]'>fh  oi'  AugiiNt,  16H6.  He  at  the  snme  time 
ul'i  iiiiL'd  d  uiaiiUii'ie  from  tlit'  kiiiR  to  sequester  Ihe  revenue 
o;  a  fellowship  towaids  the  iuaiiiten;inee  o[  lus  j;nc>t,  and 
trccted  a  statue  of  James  over  llie  imude  ut'  the  college 
■:f.:i- :  and  the  next  year  he  set  up  a  press  in  the  back  part 
o(  bu  iodcion  in  the  college,  under  letters-patent  from 
fait  B^jcify,  rar  the  avowea  purpose  of  printing  books 
•gliart  the  established  religion.  Many  tracts,  i)rincipalljr 
vnlten  by  Woodward,  issued  in  tlie  courbe  of  tlie  next  two 
ftanfrom  thiit  prasA. 

These  ra&h  proceedings  of  course  made  him  a  marked 
una  when  tlie  Revolution  came.  He  led  Oxford  on  the 
Mh  of  NoTcmiMr,  1688 ;  and  on  the  Uth  of  December  fol- 
ItHrinft  Im,  Andrew  Pulton,  a  Jesuit,  and  others,  put  them- 
idm  into  a  coach  at  London,  in  the  hope  of  malung  their 
cicape  to  France ;  but  hearing  that  the  populace  in  Kent 
were  seizing  all  paj  ists  tluit  attempted  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, the  party  turned  baek.  They  were  however  pur- 
liied,  seized,  and  carried  firet  to  Fe\ersliam,  and  thence 
to  London,  where  Walker  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
On  the  4th  of  February  following,  the  vice-chancellor  and 
doeUntof  the  Univeni^  declared  him  no  kmgex  maater  of 
Dmrenity  Conese ;  aad  on  ^  USdi  of  the  «aw  month 
place  woA  filled  up  by  tlw  dectkn  of  Sdivanl  Ferrer, 
the  Mfmor  fellow. 

Oil  the  2rith  of  October  Walker  was  brought  up  by 
babeas  corpus  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  sued  for  bail ; 
bttt  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  with  other  prisoners  in 
the  aunt  ciminutancei^  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
aom;  and  the  result  of  lus  examhiation  there,  fai  which 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  altered  his  religion,  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  tio.v  prolV.ssed  being,  he  said,  tlie  same 
wnich  had  been  taiv^lit  tii-.n  m  his  youUi  by  his  tutor  Mr. 
Anderson,  was  that  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  Hut  on  Die  31st  of  January,  IGIX), 
being  again  brought  up  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  he 
n»  allowed  to  gire  bail  and  was  set  aft  Kberty ;  nor  was  he 
lulfaer  troubleoC  although  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  Act 
otnudon  soon  afler  passed  (the  2  Wul.  &  Mar.,  sess.  1, 
c.  10  .  He  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  days  in  retirement, 
»w]  tartly  abroad;  but  he  died  at  London,  on  the  2l8t  of 
January,  1699,  in  the  house  ot  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  one 
of  lus  old  pupils,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time 
fnaeipally  supported.  He  was  buried,  at  Radeliffe's  ex- 
fme,  in  old  St  flanoaa  eburchyard,  then,  aa  still,  the 
cQouDon  phee  of  hrtennent  of  London  Roman  CatboKcs  of 
Ibe  upper  classy 

Walker,  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  luive  been  a 
man  of  learning  and  talent,  is  the  author  of  various  works, 
of  wliich  the  principal  are,  '  A  brief  Account  of  Antient 
(^torch  Govermnent,  4to.,  Lon.,  I(>ti2  :  a  12mo.  tract,  en- 
titled'Of  Education,  especially  of  Youqe  Gentlemen,' 
tnt  printed  at  Oxford  in  1073,  and  fbr  tiielbuiih  time  in 
1683;  a  f.atin  treatise  on  ]o<x\c.  entitled  'Artis  Rationis, 
Buuima  ex  parte  ad  Meiiteiii  Nuinuialiutn,  Libri  Tres,' 
8>'o..  Oxford,  1673;  'Some  Instructions  conceniing  the 
Art  uf  Orator)','  2nd  edition,  4to.,  Oxford,  1082 ;  •  An  Hi*- 
twical  Narration  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Chhit,'  4to^  Oxford,  1683  (the  sale  of  which  was 
prohibited  by  the  vice-chancellor  ot  the  Universitv,  on  the 
pound  of  the  alleged  popish  tendency  of  some  things  in 
itji  'Soote  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  (Grammar,*  Svo^ 
Im.  16»1  i  and  *1Im  Gftik  and  Bonaa  Hiitoiy  illw* 


trated  by  Coins  and  Medals,'  8vc.,  IttL,  1082;  a  iraril 
whiob  ibrauurly  had  a  high  reputation. 
WALKER,  CLEMENT,  k  known  aa  Hm  anOior  of  « 

work  entitled  'The  History  of  Independency,' the  lirst  part 
ot  which  was  publL-ihed,  in  a  small  4to.,  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Tlieophiius  Ve;ax,  m  lt>4H,  in  two  editions,  one 
much  more  extended  than  Ihe  other ;  the  »econd  (a  much 
more  considerable  volume)  in  1G40;  the  third,  under  the 
title  of  *  Tlie  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Cromwell's  New 
Slaughter  House,'  in  1651.  A  fourth  part,  by  a  different 
writer,  who  calls  himself 'T.  M.,  Esq.,  a  Lover  of  hU  King 
and  Country,'  appeared  in  1661,  alon^  with  a  reprint  of  the 
other  three  part-,  iu  \v!>ich  the  second  liiis  the  new  title  of 
'  Anarchia  AiigUeana.'  In  this  edition  the  work  is  enti- 
tled '  The  Compleat  History  of  Independency.'  It  is  now 
very  scarce,  but  the  firatpart  has  been  reprinted  by  Baron 
Maseres,  in  his  '  Seleet  TtwOt  relating  to  the  Clvu  Waii^' 
2  vols,  avow  ISlfi. 

Ihe  Utile  that  is  known  of  the  petional  history  of  Cle- 
ment Walker  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Wood  s  '  AthensB 
Oxonieilkes'  ai.d  in  lus  own  woik.  He  was  born  at  Cliffe, 
in  DorsL'tshirL-,  Inwards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  there  he  appears  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  :  the  register  of  that  parish,  according  to  Hutchins,  in 
his  '  History  of  DonetshiNi,'  lecords  the  Urtbs  or  baptiana 
of  three  sons  of  Mr.  Clement  Walker  and  IVaneee  Ms  wiib: 
Thomas  in  1626,  Anthony  in  leafl^Fetar  in  1G81.  Wood 
mention-s  another  son,  John,  '  sometime  a  commoner  of 
Lincoln  Cclkire,'  Oxford.  Tliis  John  told  Wood  that  liis 
father  had  studied  at  Christ  Church  in  that  university,  but 
no  record  of  liis  matriculation  there  remained.  Before  the 
brealung  out  of  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  par* 
liament,  he  lived.  Wood  tells  us,  on  an  estate  he  had  at 
Charterhouse,  near  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  and  held  the 
appointment  of  usher  of  the  Exchequer.  At  this  time  he 
wa.s  reputed  both  a  sound  royalist  and  a  good  churchman, 
holding  pniilani.->ni  as  well  as  dissent  in  avowed  dislike. 
Nevertheless,  when  matters  came  to  a  crisis  he  declared 
tiimself  for  the  popular  party,  and  was  on  that  proieshion 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  tlie  city  of  Wells  to 
the  memorabla  aeoond  parliament  of  1640.  But  notwith- 
sta.iding  what  thus  asserted  by  the  Ozfbrd  antiquary, 
we  niu>t  not  too  liastiU  assume  that  Walker  at  this  li-iiu; 
really  chanced  cither  Ins  professions  or  his  principles.  He 
appears  to  have  cotitinuea  to  the  end  of  hia  life  attached 
to  the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution,  and  he  had 
probably  been  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  excesses  of 

frerogative.  In  parliament  he  necessarily  acted  with  the 
resbyterian^  as  00  the  whole  coming  nearest,  in  the 
course  they  followed,  to  his  own  principles,  and  his  ability 
and  reputation  for  integrity  soon  acquired  liim  considerable 
Hsceiiilancy  with  his  parly.  But  his  book  is  by  no  means, 
as  it  has  been  Kcneraliy  represented,  an  iudiscriniinating 
defence  and  laudation  of  that  section  of  the  house.  He  is 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  unsparingly  acrimonious  in 
his  castigalion  of  the  dominant  Independent  faction,  and 
can  see  nothing  bift  hypocrisy,  fraud,  violence,  and  the 
destruction  alike  of  all  order  and  liberty  in  the  proceed- 
inps  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates.  Vet  his  work  ha* 
preserved  a  good  many  minute  facts  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found ;  and  although  the  author  sees  no  sense,  and  no 

Sood  of  any  kind,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  of 
le  middle  way  in  which  he  and  his  friends  attempted  to 
walk,  it  tlirows  a  eonMdetable,  though  it  may  be  a  nighly* 
coloured,  light  on  the  events  and  characters  of  the  tune. 
Walker  also  published  anonymously  several  other  short 
tracts  against  the  republican  government,  a  list  of  which, 
so  far  as  they  are  know  n,  may  be  seen  in  Wood  :  the  most 
important  of  them  are  incorporated  in  his  History.  His 
antfionhip  of  that  work  was  discovered  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  second  parU  upon  wbieh  be  waa  imme- 
diately consigned  by  CromweO  to  the  Tower,  bat  he  was 
not  debarred  the  use  of  his  weapon,  the  pen,  and  while 
in  confinement  he  wrote  and  sent  to  the  press  the  third 
part  of  his  History,  which,  as  may  be  coi^ectured  from  the 
title,  is  the  most  violent  portion  of  it  In  fact  he  never 
recovered  lua  liboiy,  but  died  in  the  Tbtmr,  in  Oetob«r, 
1651. 

Walker  was  one  of  the  two  prosecutors  (William  Frynne 
being  the  other)  of  Colonel  Flennes  before  the  council  «f 
war;  at  St  Albans,  in  November,  1643,  for  the  surrender 
of  Brishd.  (jkm  the  pweeedingi  in  fifaUt  liriaU,  iv.  18B> 
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216.)  Lord  Clarendon  upon  this  occauon  describes  Wal- 
ker «s  *  •  gentteman  oT  Somersetshire,  <^  a  good  fortune, 
•Dd  bj  the  loM  of  that  the  more  provoked ;  vmo  bad  been 
fn  the  tovm  when  it  wts  loal^  andT  had  stiMMj  ohwrrod  all 
that  was  done.' 

WAT.KKK,  SIR  EDWARD,  is  said  to  Imve  been  the 
soa  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  Edward  Walker  of 
Roobers,  in  Netherstowey,  Somersetshire.  In  early  life  he 
appears  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household  ol 
Inomasi,  twentieth  earl  of  ^Vruntiel  (the  collector  of  the 
Arundaliaa  Marbles),  and,  having  accom]Mutied  that  noble- 
man at  loa  aecretary  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in 
1639,  he  then  became  known  to  Chiirles  L,  who,  tal\in£: 
him  into  his  service,  mnde  him  his  hecret;iry-a1-\var,  and 
to  that  added,  in  June,  1G4-4,  the  appointment  of  clerk  ex- 
traordinary of  the  privy  countU.  In  this  latter  year  also, 
while  he  was  with  tJie  king  at  Oxford,  the  university  con- 
limed  on  him  the  degree  of  M^:  and,  in  164fi»he  re- 
eei'ved  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  the  execution  of 
his  roya!  master.  Wa'';-  r  fl -d  to  C'haHes  II,.  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Scotlaad  i:i  Hi'iO.  and.  alter  tlic  failure  of 
that  entcrpri.-e,  rejoined  on  the  Continent,  ('harles, 
during  his  exile,  made  him  Garter  King  at  Arms;  and, 
after  tne  Restoration,  he  wa.s  appointed  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privy  council.  Both  theie  offices  he  held  tiJl  his 
death,  at  Whitehall,  Iflth  Flebraary,  1«7. 

Walker  is  several  times  mentioned  by  I^rd  Clarendon, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  asMstc-d  in  the  parts  of  his  history 
which  relate  to  militt>r}'  transactions. 

In  17(W  there  waspubli>hed  in  London  a  folio  volume, 
entitled  '  Historical  Discoui-ses  upon  several  occasions,  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  &c.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
queen  in  an  addreiss  signed  Hugh  Clopton,  and  there  ia 
ako  a  dedication  of  the  Discourses  by  Walker  himself,  •  to 
his  grandchild,  Edward  Clopton,  Esq.  of  Clopton,'  dated 
IBtH,  followed  by  a  postscript, dated  1674,  at  Cioiiton.  near 
Stralford-OB-Avon,  directins,,'  them  to  be  made  public  after 
his  death.    It  is  quite  c  lear  that  all  the  Discourses  were 

Jmnted  for  the  first  time  in  1705.  In  1820  was  published, 
n  London,  in  an  8vo.  volume  of  131  pages,  with  plates, 
'  A  (Srcumataatial  Aceoant  of  the  Preparations  for  the 
Ooronation  of  hb  Majesty  Yvn^  Charles  the  Second,  and  a 
minute  detail  of  that  splendid  ceremony,  &c.,  from  an 
original  manuscript  by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Kniirht,  Garter 
principal  King  at  Arms  at  that  period." 

The  common  biographical  accounts  attribute  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker  a  work  on  tactics,  entitled  '  Military  Dis- 
eovwiMb'  puUiihed  to  fo^  in  1705 ;  and  alao  (he  follow- 
ing wotlta.  which  are  itated  to  have  appeared  in  hit  life- 
time, but  the  datea  of  none  of  which  are  given  :— •  Iter 
Carolinum,  being  a  suecinct  account  ot  the  necessitated 
marches,  retreats,  and  sufferings  of  his  Majesty  King 
Charies  I.,  from  January  10, 1641,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1648,  collected  by  a  daily  attendant  upon  his  sacred 
Majesty  during  all  that  time,'  folio;  *  Acte  of  Knishta  of 
the  Garter  in  the  Civil  Waraf  *  Account  of  tfie  Celebra- 
tion of  St,  George  s  Day  at  Windsor  in  1671.*  Wc  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  of  Ihese 
alleged  works.  The  siih-tance  of  the  '  Iter  Carolinum," 
howevtr,  appear!;^  to  be  contained  in  the  '  Historical  Dis 
courses,'  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  •  The  History,  Pnv 
gren  and  8ucce.<»  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charles  I.,  from 
aO  Hareh  to  23  November,  ISH  written  by  his  Majesty's 
*|fOcial  flonmand,  and  corrected  almoat  in  every  pai;e  with 
hn  own  hand  ;*  and  the  second,  *  Memorials  of  his  Majesty's 
unfortunate  success  in  the  year  foilmvin!:.'  The  seventh 
di.scourse  is  entitled  '  Ohserv'alions  on  Llistrange's  Annals 
of  (.'harks  I.;'  and  the  eiijhlh  is  aReview  of  the  entire 
rei^  of  that  king.  Tiie  third  is  a  '  Journal  of  the  Expe- 
ditlOttOf  Charles  II.  to  Scotland  in  16.WI.'  The  fourth 
diKomie  is  entitled  *  The  Life  and  Actions  of  Thomas  , 
Howard,  Earf  of  Anmdel  and  Surrey.'  The  fifth  pro- 1 
fcsses  to  b©  a  full  answer  to  William  Lilly's  •  Monarchy  or 
No  Monarchy ;  and  t  be  sixth  consisits  of '  Observations*  upon 
the  inconveniences  of  the  frequent  promotMOB  tO  titles  of 
honour  since  the  accession  of  James  I. 

WALKER.  ROBERT,  a  clever  English  portrait-painter 
contemporary  with  Vandyck,  and  the  pnocipal  painter 
employed  by  Cromwell.  Walker  painted  several  portraits 
of  Cromwell,  and  those  of  most  of  bis  offii 


iccr«^.  military  and 

 rell  IS  now  in  the 
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grand-duke  in  Cromwell's  lifetime  for  500/.:  he  sen^  a 
person  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a 
portrait  of  the  Protector.  The  agent  had  much  difficulty 
in  procurinif  one  to  his  satisfaction ;  but  he  at  last  fbvnd 
this  by  Walker,  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  who  was  related 
to  Cromwell,  and  who,  heinp  unwilling  to  part  with  the 
picture,  in  order  to  tret  rid  of  ttie  importunity  of  the  airent, 
asked  him  what  appeared  to  her  the  exorbitant  *urn  of 
5U0l.  tor  it.  The  amount  was  however  immediately  paid, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  part  with  her  picture.  Another 
was  in  the  poescssion  of  Lord  Moontford.  at  Horaeth  in 
Cambridgeshire,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Mr.  ContiuisMiy 
Greaves,  who  found  it  at  an  inn  in  thai  county.  Tliere  \- 
a  ^old  chain  upon  Cromwell's  neck,  to  which  is  append.  J 
a  ijold  medal  witli  three  crowns,  the  arms  of  Sweden,  an  i 
a  pearl :  it  was  sent  to  bioi  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
return  for  his  picture  1^  Cooper,  on  which  Miltoo  wrote  a 
iiOtin  epigram.  There  was  another  in  the  poascurion  of 
the  earl  of  Essex  at  Caahiobury ;  and  a  fourtfi  in  Lovd 
Bradford's  collection,  with  the  portrait  of  Lambert  in  the 
same  piece.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  portiuiis  that 
Blanm  wrote  the  follow  iiu:  epigram  : — 

'  By  linM  o'th"  f-ice  and  luiiruaj^  ofUi' 
yft  Ond  him  thmghtful,  moluW,  uul  ,lV  ' 

'  From  one  of  R.  Symondes's  pocket-books,'  a&ya  Wal- 
pole,  *  in  which  he  has  set  down  many  directians  in  psdnt- 

jng  that  hni!  hern  rnmmunicated  to  him  by  vaiioiis  arti^t^. 
he  mentioub  some  from  Walker,  and  says  the  latter  recen  ■  i 
ten  pounds  for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Knight's  wiie  i  > 
the  Icnccs  ;  that  siie  sat  thrice  to  liim,  four  or  fiv  e  hours 
at  a  time.  Tliat  for  two  half-lengllis  of  philosophen.. 
which  he  drew  from  poor  old  men,  he  had  ten  poumb 
each  in  1652;  that  he  paid  twentv*five  pounds  for  the 
Venus  putting  on  her  Smock  (by  'Titian),  which  was  the 
king's,  and  Talued  it  at  sixty  pounds,  as  he  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Boardman.  who  copied  it,  a  paintress  of  whom  I  tin  : 
no  other  mention  ;  and  that  Walker copie<l  Titian's  famoiia 
Venus,  whicli  w as  purchased  by  the  Spanish  cmtiassador, 
and  for  which  the  king  bad  been  onered  2500/.  Ue 
adds,  Walker  cties  up  De  Crits  for  the  best  painter  ia 
London.' 

Walker  had  for  some  time  apartments  in  Arundel  Houee: 
he  died  a  little  before  the  Restoration.  There  is  a  portrmt 
of  him  by  himseU'  in  tlie  pieture-Rallon,-  at  Oxford,  a»d 
there  was  aiu)ther  at  Leicester  House:  tliere  is  also  a  srood 
print  of  Walker,  lioldius:  a  drawing,  by  Lombart.  Waipole 
speaks  of  a  capital  half-length  of  General  Monk  at  the 
countesa  of  Montrath'a,  Twiutenham  fatk,  which  he  sup« 
poses  to  be  by  Wtdfter  t  he  mentions  aho  bv  this  punter 
a  fine  whole-fength,  sitline  in  a  chair,  ofKelile.  t'p,:»r  of 
the  great  seal  in  IflTtO.  Ihukcridje  say>  tliat  Walki^r's 
works,  liy  their  life,  best  s]K  ak  their  own  j)rai<-es.  His 
portrait  of  Cromwell  in  tlie  I'ltti  i'alace  is  pamtid  in  a 
masterly  style :  in  the  c  atalorue  of  that  gallery  this  pictim- 
is  attributed  to  Sir  Feter  Lely ;  but  it  is  not  cectam  ttiat 
Lely  ever  painted  Cromwelf,  and  1>fy  usaally  pointed  faalf- 
leni^lh.s :  thi>  ])ietuie  is  merely  a  head,  and  is  pfltated  in  a 
holder  style  than  Lely's  pictuies  generally  are. 

Ju  l-A^ai/  I'lU-'inls  an  EngliihSehooi.Ymi  Wnlpolc, 
Anecdntps  of  Painting.  &c.) 

WALKER,  REVEREND  GEORGE,  the  heroic  defender 
of  Londonderry,  waa  bom  of  English  parents  in  the  oounty 
of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  and,  after  being  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  took  orders  in  tne  established  church, 
and  became  rector  of  Diinoughmore.  When  King  James 
landed  in  Ireland  after  the  Revolution.  Walker  raised  a 
resriment  at  his  own  expense  to  oppose  him.  On  the 
approach  of  James  to  I/>ndonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  at  Long  Cameway, 
but  after  a  resolute  defence  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
town,  which  he  found  Lundie,  the  governor,  preparinc:  in 
all  haste  to  leave.  Destitute  as  the  place  was  of  all  ap- 
parent means  of  st;indiiiir  a  sie<je,  \Aalkerand  Major  Ba- 
KL-r,  who  had  succeeded  I.undie  iu  the  command  of  the 
ganison,  tletermined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  in  tlie 
nope  that  kmi;  William  would,  before  they  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, be  able  to  throw  in  supplies  by  sea.  'Thia  waa 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1689.  The  besieged  were  coon 
reduced  to  the  most  terrible  extremities,  mker  died  on 
the  COth  of  June,  and  then  the  solo  eomniand  devolved  oti 
Walker,  who  however  showed  him&eit  quite  equal  to  lh« 
eme>geney,diieetiog  and  «Misling  iit  vnrf  openticn,  piv-^ 
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aening  the  «tiict««t  dwcijpliiie  iimder  the  mo«t  difficult  i 
eiTcuigstaneea,  and  divnfinghinnelf  between  the  most  op-  j 

posite  duties. — now  heading  asallyinp  party,  now  it'vivinc; 
tho  hearts  of  soldier*  and  citizen^  by  a  rousitii^  sermon  in 
file  catntdral.  Tlu'  end  was,  that  the  siei^f-  was  at  last 
mis«d,on  the  30th  or  July,  by  Majur-Cieneral  Kirk  making; 
his  wa,j  with  three  ships  over  a  boom  whieh  Jamet  had 
thrown  acrow  the  river.  Welker  soon  aftn-  e«ne  over  to 
England,  and,  having  published  a  namrtiTe  of  the  scenes 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  under  the  1illt>  of  '  4  True 
Account  of  the  Siege  of  l.ondondLrry,'  in  a  ([uarto  pam- 
phlet, he  received  in  November  the  "thanks  ot  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  heroic  t;xertiuris.  His  account  pro- 
voked some  controversy:  he  defended  himself  against 
some  of  his  assailants  in  a  vindication  published  the  same 
vear ;  this  was  followed  by  an  anonymous  *  Apologj'  for  the 
Failures  charged  on  the  Kev.  G.  Walker's  printed  Ac- 
eoimt,*  also  41o.,  1689 ;  and  that  by  a  '  Narrative  of  the 
Sieije."  &c..  by  the  Rev.  John  Maekenzie,  -Ho..  Ki'.K),  ])io- 
ifcsaiug  to  rectify  Walker's  niistakcii,  which  wum  uuii'.vfifd 
the  same  year  by  a  tiiend  of  Walker's,  in  another  quarto 
pamphlet,  entjiled  'Mr.  Julm  Mackenzie's  Nan-ative  a 
1  aUc  Lihet.'  Meanwhile  Walker,  having  been  created 
D.D.  by  the  Univetsihr  of  Oxford,  had  been  nominated  by 
King  William  to  the  oishopric  of  Deny ;  but  having  re- 
solved to  servp  atiol!ier  eauipaii^n  before  entering  upon  hia 
episcopal  duties,  lie  was  killed  al  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
ht  -jl*  July,  lU'.X). 

iliere  is  iu  the  British  Museum  a  pamphlet  of  ten  pagcji, 
entitled  ■  Tlie  Substance  of  a  Diacourset  being  an  Encourage- 
ment for  Protestants,  or  a  happy  prospect  of  elorions  suc- 
ceasr&e^  occasional  I V  (tki)  on  tneProtestants^Tittuiy  oscr 
tbe French  and  Irish  Papists  before  Loudunderrv,  in  laisiag 
that  desperate  Siege.  By  Mr.  Walker,  Minister,  ai;d  Go- 
vernor of  the  City.  I.oiuloii,  printed  by  A.  M.  in  the  vuar 
1689.*  This  was  probably  a  reporter  s  pubiication.  Pre- 
fixed on  the  title-page  is  a  nide  wood-cut,  which  aeemt  to  ■ 
be  intended  to  be  taken  for  a  portrait  of  Walker. 

WALKER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Colncyhalch,  in  the 
paiish  of  Friern-Bamet,  Middlesex.  18th  March,  1732, 
vaA  was  brought  up  to  trade,  but  adopted  the  profession 
ut' an  actor,  which  hu  loilowcd  with  no  cu  af  suc-ccss  till 
liU7,  when  he  quitted  tlu;  staffe,  and  joined  Mr.  James 
Usher  in  establishing  a  school  al  Kensington  Gravel-pits. 
This  partaetship  lasted  only  about  two  vears,  after  which 
Walker  set  up  ibr  himself  ha  a  teacher 'of  elocution,  and 
toon  became  freatly  distinguished  in  that  capacity,  ^'ot 
confining  his  instructions  to  the  metropolis,  he  visited  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  various  provineial  to'.vn.s,  t  sijecially  Ox- 
ford, where  early  in  his  career  the  heads  ol'  liouses  invited 
him  to  srive  a  course  of  private  lectures  in  the  Uiilveisity. 
lit'  i-uon  also  began  to  emuluy  the  aid  uf  the  press  in  dis- 
licmiiiatiiic  what  he  considered  to  be  correct  views  on  the 
sjrt  which  he  professed.  The  settlement  of  the  pronuncia- 
tim  of  the  English  language  upon  analogical  principles, 
and  aceoiding  to  the  best  usage,  was  certainly  attempted 
hj  Walker  more  s,vstematicalfy  than  by  any  preceding  \ 
-.N.-iter;  and  his  various  works,  characterized  as  they  all  I 
.ire  Ly  ^ood  sense  and  careful  inquiry,  a»  well  as  a  l  espect-  1 
alile  amount  of  infornmtiori,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  done 
cuu^derable  service  in  that  matter.  His  iirst  pubiication 
was  a  prospectus  of  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  under  the 
title  of  *  A  General  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionaiy  of 
the  Bnt^Ush  Language.'  whiolt  he  printed  in  quaito  in  1772. 
This  waj»  followed  in  177o  by  'A  Dictionar}^  of  the  English 
Ijin^iic^o,  aiiswernig  at  once  the  purposes  ol^  thyniing, 
spelhns,  and  j)ronouiKinc     afterward?^  rejiriiited,  at  least 

twice,  uudtir  tilt  title  of  'A  Rliyannij  Dictionary  in 

which  the  whole  Language  is  arranged  according  to  its  I 
Terminations,'  &c.  In  17^1  appeared  his  '  Elements  of 
Petition,'  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  In 
1783  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Hints  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  Art  of  Reading.'  The  greater  part  of  this 
tract  he  alterwards  incorporated  in  his  •  Rhetorical  Gram- 
mar.' first  pnblished  m  1785,  and  situ'e  olten  reprinted,  as 
"ell  as  liis  '.'Vc.adennp  Speaker."  and  two  or  three  otluT 
Mraiiar  compilations.  In  17^7  he  published  a  small  8vo. 
tract  of  70  pages,  entitled  'The  Melody  of  Speaking  deli- 
neatedt  or  Elocution  taught,  like  Music,  by  visible  Signs;' 
which  is  not  much  known.  His  ■Critical  Pronoundni^ 
Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  Eni^lish  I^ingnat'e,'  the 
work  which  had  occupied  most  of  ins  attention,  and  upon 
which  his  reputation  principally  rents,  first  appeared  in 


1791.  It  has  been  eminently  successfal.  havmg  since 
gone  through  between  twenty  and  thirty  editions,  and  hav- 

insr  superseded  all  other  previous  works  of  tlie  same  nature. 
Several  of  the  later  editions  lontain  also  his  "Key  to  the 
t^lassical  Pronunciation  of  Gieek.  L.atm,  and  Scriptural 
Proper  Names,'  which  was  tirst  published  a  few  years  after 
the  Dictionary,  and  of  which  there  are  also  many  editions 
in  a  separate  form.  His  last  publication  was  his '  UutUnea 
of  English  Grammar,*  which  appeared  in  1806.  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  became  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  a  very  strict  one,  in  his  latter  days,  died 
1st  Ansrust  1WT7,  and  was  buiii  d  amoiii:  his CO-Teligioiniats 
ill  Uid  St.  Pancnw  church -yard,  L<nidon. 

WALKER,  REVEREND  JOHN,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  '  An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account 
of  the  Niimbera  and  Sufl'crings  of  the  Clei-gy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Heads  orCoUeges.  Fellows,  Scho- 
lars, &c.,  who  were  sequestered,  harassed,  ike.  in  the 
late  linii  s  of  the  GnnnJ  Rebellion;  occasioned  by  the 
.\intli  (  li  iptcr  !now  the  Second  Volume,  of  Dr.  Calamv's 
Abiidu^ement  ol  the  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter  :  tc^ether  with  "an 
Kxanmiation  of  that  Chapter,'  folio.  London,  1714.  It 
contains  a  long  list  of  suWriben,  is  dedicated  to  *The 
Archbishops.  Bishops,  and  Clergjr,  now  aesembled  in  Con- 
vocation,' and  commences  with  a  preface  of  above  SO  pages, 

in  which  the  author  ci^es  a  very  dcfniled  account  of  his 
sources  of  uiiunuatiuu  and  the  extensive  rc.'iearches  he 
had  made  both  in  printed  book«  ami  in  public  and  jirivatc 
repositories.  The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  in  204  pp.,  the  second  in  436. 

On  his  title-page  the  author  desintates  himself*  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Mary's  the  More  in  Exeter,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford.*  In  Watt's  '  Biblio- 
theca'  he  is  called  '^car  of  Ledbury,  Herefordshire;' 
and  there  aie  attributed  to  him,  be.siiles  the  above-men- 
tioned work,  two  siin;le  Sermons,  both  published  in  1710, 
and  '  Conscicnee  Displayed,  in  several  Discourses  on  Acta 
xxiv.  16,'  8vo.,  172U.  But  whether  different  writers  be 
not  confounded  in  this  notice  nia\  be  doubted.  In  Gor- 
ton's '  Bio^|f«phical  IHctionanr'  Walker  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Devonshire,  to  have  been,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work  on  the  Sufferinss  of  the  C'ler^v  ,  com- 
plimented by  the  uiu\  ersity  o'.'  Oxiord  '.vilh  tlie  hmiorar}' 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  to  have  died  at  Kxi  ler  in  17'»0.  This 
information  professes  to  be  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
*  Biographia  Britannica ;'  but  there  is  no  account  of  Walker 
either  in  that  work  or  in  any  of  the  Other  collections  of 
English  btography  vhich  we  have  haA  an  opportunity  of 
consulting. 

Walker's  *  Account  of  the  Suffcringa  of  tlie  Clergy  "  has 
been  severely  attacked  for  its  misstatements  and  exagsje- 
rafions  by  Pnritan  and  dissenting  writers.  It  was  replied 
to  sunn  niter  its  first  uppearance  by  Dr.  Calamy,  in  a  tract 
entitled  '  The  Church  and  Dissenters  compared  as  to  Per* 
secution;'  and  also  by  the  Rev.  JohnWithera,adisB«itiiig 
minister  of  Exeter.  Several  of  its  assertions  are  disputed 
by  Ncal,  in  various  pa.ssages  of  his  •  History  of  the  Puritans 
and  there  is  a  treneral  notice  of  tlie  book  in  the  preface  to 
the  third  volume  ot"  that  work,  published  in  1735.  in  whieh 
it  is  denounced  a*  wriKen  '  with  notorious  partiality,  and 
in  langtia^  not  tit  for  the  hjM  of  a  clergyman,  a  scholar, 
or  a  Christian.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Walker  was  a 
man  uf  a  coarse  and  violently  pnyudiced  mind,  without 
any  critical  judgment,  and  with  litHe  learning  or  ability 
of  any  kind:  be  boasts  indeed  of  his  unnsual  ig-norancc  of 
the  history  of  the  1;me  tt)  which  ins  work  relates  when  he 
undertook  its  coinpilaiioti.  as  rather  a  qualification  for  the 
task  ;  and  with  aJt  lus  parade  of  inquiry  and  preparation, 
it  is  evident  that,  partly  from  incompetency,  partly  from 
haste,  he  has  set  down  many  things  upon  the  most  insuffi* 
cient  authority.  His  style  is  illiterate  to  the  point  of  ba^ 
barism,  and  he  complains  pathetically  of  the  laborious 
occupation  he  (bund  \vriting  for  the  press  to  be.  Yet, 
after  al!  deduc(io:is  that  may  iustly  oe  made  from  Ihc 
value  of  his  bouk,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  preserved 
much  curious  information  that  in  al!  prolKibiiitv  would 
other^vise  have  been  lost.  Walker  makes  the  entire  num- 
ber of  tlie  episcopal  clergv  who  were  *  imprisoned,  bauiilieid, 
and  sent  a  atarvug,'  to  nave  amounted  to  seven  or  tight 
thousand. 

WAT.KF.'Tl.\,  a  penus  of  plants  named  after  Richard 

I Walker,  D.D.,  who  was  founder  of  the  iwtamc  garden  at 
CUnbridge.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ochnaoei^ 
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tnd  IS  known  by  poiscssinpj  five  petals,  five  stameas  with 
ovate  anthers ,  uii  ubavately  kidnej-thaped  fruit,  which  is 
a  drape;  an  in v cited  embryo  with  a  hooked  beak.  There 
an  two  apecies  of  thia  genua  known.  IF.  terrata 
aerrate  crennte  learet,  raeemea  of  flowan  aomewhat  co- 
rymbose, ;  l  i'-L'  li  Hfs  of  the  calvx  lanceolate.  It  is  a 
native  ol'  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  and  has  yellowish  flowera 
and  reddish  fruit.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  very  bitter, 
and  are  used  in  decoction  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar 
as  a  iotiic  and  anthelmintic.  tV.  >R/«^frt/bfMI  ia  a  nafiva  of 
French  Guiana,  and  has  entire  leavm. 
WALL.  [Staffordshire.] 

WALL.  PICIS*.  ROMAN,  &e.  [BMTaifHu;  No«rH- 

VMBERLANO.J 

WALL-CKESS,  the  common  name  of  the  jjlanls  be- 
longing to  Arabig,  au  cxtctisive  geniui  iit  tiie  natural  order 
Cruciferae.  Nearly  seventy  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described;  tney  are  most  of  them  small  plants,  fond 
of  growing  in  dr|r  stony  places  ar.d  on  walls,  and  hence  their 
Bbglkh  nama  waU^ren.  Their  fruit  ia  a  linear  ailuuia, 
witn  fiat  l-nerred  vaTvea.  The  seeds  are  oval  or  orbienW, 
compressed  in  one  ro'.v  in  eac  li  cell.  Tlie  eolyleJons  are 
flat.  Tfie  ratUual  leaves  are  usiiallv  stalked,  \vlulb.t  liiose 
of  the  item  are  sessile,  ov  embrace  the  .stem  ;  they  are 
entire  or  toothed,  rarely  lobed.  The  whole  plant  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  hairs,  of  which  those  on  the  stem  are 
umple,  whilat  those  on  the  leaves  are  bifid  or  tiifld.  The 
flowen  an  white  in  moat  inatanoes,  rarely  reds  Sevaial 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
them  are  cultivated  in  'gardens  on  rock-work  and  flower- 
VxiilIlts,  on  account  of  their  blooming  early  in  spring. 

,].  turrttii.  Tower  Wall-Cress,  has  leaves  embracing 
the  ^tem  :  tlie  pods  all  on  one  side,  recurved,  flat,  and 
linear ;  the  bracts  foliaccous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  in  Spain,  Ftence,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  Great 
Britain  it  appcara  to  be  alaoat  an  entirely  academical 
plant,  as  the  only  localities  mentioned  are  the  walls  of 
colleijes  at  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

A.  hirmlu,  Hairy  Wall-Cress,  has  hairy  toothed  leaves, 
Qumeccua  strajzht  pods,  and  tlic  pediceLs'ihe  length  of  the 
calyx.  It  i.H  a  native  of  middle  and  northern  Europe,  and 
also  of  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Ilocky 
Mountains.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  in  Sussex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  and  aim  in  Scotland. 

A.  roifa,  Hofic-fliT.vereil  Wall-Cre.ss,  lias  oWon£j,  sub- 
cordate,  J]alf-.^tem-L-l;isi.uiig  leavea,  covered  witli  r/ranched 
hails. ;  the  peiiicels  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stij^ma 
ajiic  iilate.  It  is  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  haa  josc-purplc 
fluwci^. 

A.  albida.  White-leaved  Wall-Cress,  has  toothed  leaves, 
hoary  or  downy,  with  branched  hairs.   It  ia  a  native  of 

Taurida  and  the  Caucasus.  It  has  large  white  flowers,  and 
is  a  tufted  plant,  often  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

The  great  mass  of  the  species  resemble  these  examples. 
They  are  of  easy  cullivatinn,  and  when  once  sown  they 
will  mostly  propagate  themselves. 

WALL-FLOW  Eli.  [Cheiranthus.] 

WALL-FLOWERS,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
C9kttran<Aii«,  a  genua  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cn- 
dftraa.  This  genua  ia  known  by  poasessing  square  or  com- 
pressed fiiliqiips  ;  a  2-!obrd  or  rapilate  sflirma  :  a  calyx 
oi-saceate  at  liie  l)a-se  ;  o\ate  eumpres.sed  »eed>i  in  o;ie 
series.  'Hie  species  are  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  or 
under-shnil)s.  The  leavtj^  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
or  toothed.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes,  and 
are  of  various  colours— yellow,  white,  purple,  or  parti- 
odoored.  Maar  of  the  8j>eciea  exhale  a  delidous  odour, 
and  are  great  nvouritea  in  gardens.  The  most  plentiful 
is  tiie  ^etnmthvu  Cheiri,  the  common  Wall-flower,  which 
ha-s  lanceolate  entire  leave-,  which  are  either  smooth  or 
covered  with  3-parled  appressed  hand  :  linear  pods  and 
recurved  lobes  of  the  stigma.  It  is  found  wild  »nroughout 
Europe,  on  old  walls  and  in  stony  places,  and  almost  con- 
alaatiy  amongst  the  ruins  of  old  castles.  On  this  account 
a  great  wvouhte  with  poets,  and  is  popularly  regarded 
■a  an  emblem  of  iUthflilnesa  in  adversity.  The  i^neral 
colour  is  a  brown-ydlrnv,  or,  a^  a  [xiet  n,xs  called  it,  the 
'  yellow  « all-flowcr  staiiud  with  iKJU-brown."  It  is  haw- 
ever  subject  to  eni^i.U  rable  varietit  s  of  colour  even  in  its 
wild  &t&te,  and  these  are  much  increased  by  cultivation. 
On  account  of  its  scent,  it  has  been  transferred  from  ruined 
walls  to  the  flower^Mrden  of  gardens,  and  there,  by  tbe 
lonbliBf  of  lis  llowan  and  the  variations  of  ita  ooloun^  a 


a.  Jlore  nimplici. 

0.  fiore  plena, 
y.  maxtmut. 

1.  lerratm. 
f.  paiulaiu» 

{.  ferrugineut. 
variut. 

I.  Jiavescent. 
K,  thyrtoideut. 

X.  gynantherua . 

fi.  heemanthu.s. 


number  of  distinct  varieties  liave  been  recorded.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  varietiea  found 
uigaidana:>.~ 

Single  yellow. 
Double  yellow. 
Large-flowered  yellow. 
Large  yellow,  saw-leaved. 
Dowle  yellow,  spreading. 
Double  rosy. 

Double,  variegated  with  purple  and 

yellow. 
Larpe  dodble,  pale  yellow. 
Huncl)-{lowered,  yellow. 
Flowers  witli  anthers  changed  into 

cat  pels. 

Single  and  double,  bloody-flowered. 

Ihe  wail-flower  is  a  common  wild  plant  in  Great  Britain. 
It  possesses  the  slight  aeridify  of  the  order  to  whidi  it 
baimi0^  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  aow  it  in  paa- 
torea  Ibr  the  purpose  of  preventing  rot  in  iheep.  lYie 

wild  flower  has  by  some  botanist.s  been  dLstiopmhed  from 
the  cultivated  plant  l)y  Uie  name  of  C./ruttcuiosvs,  but 
they  are  both  the  same. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
and  are  occaaioi.^ily  found  in  collections  in  gardena  in  tliia 
eountiy.  In  their  CiiHivation,  the  hardy  shrubby  species, 
audi  aa  tiia  common  wall-flower,  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  which  soon  stiike  root  when  planted  under  a 
hand-glass.  Other  perennial  species  w  ill  permit  of  growth 
by  dividing  the  roots.  The  annual  species  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  or  on  rock-work,  where  they  vnll  flou- 
rish, and  most  of  them  vrill  survive  the  winter  fai  andl  • 
situation.   (Don's  Oartbatr't  Dietumary.) 

A  number  of  other  plants  deeenra  the  name  of  wall* 
flowen,  aa  thqr  are  found  growing  on  old  walla ;  the  most 
common  of  these  are  the  l&seda  luteola,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  AntirrWuum,  the  Asplenium  ruta  muraria,  and 
other  tertis,  Draba  vema,  Valeriana  rubra,  the  Panetaria 
[Wall  PKLLtioay],  tbaAitUa  [Wau^iSRni].  tha  te- 
nant hes,  &iC. 

WALL-PELLITORY,  the  common  name  of  the  Per**- 
taria  qficimlitt  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  ordar 
Vrticaeese.  The  genua  Faiietana  n  known  hy  poaseonuff 

a  (junlritr!  iri'',  ri  ir  periantli ;  stamens  with  incurved 
filaments,  uuil  a  oj.c-sceded  fruit  inclosed  in  Uic  enlarged 
perianth. 

The  P.  officinalis,  Wall-Pellitory,  or  Pcllitory  of  the 
Wall,  has  ovato-lanceolate  3-nerved  leaves,  and  the  invo- 
lucre in  two  portion^  each  of  about  7  segments ;  in  each 
portion  are  3  flowen,  with  one  fertile  one  between  them. 
This  plant  is  the  same  as  the  P.  erecta  and  diffusa  at  Ger- 
man liotanists.  It  is  common  throughout  Europe,  and  is 
found  in  Great  Britain  inhabitinc;  old  walls  and  waste 
]>laces  nmont;st  rubbish.  The  stems  of  the  plant  are 
often  procumbent  upon  the  wall  on  which  it  prows,  a:;  I 
arc  of  a  reddi.sh  colour.   The  iiowere  are  small,  hair}'.  »f  a 

{)urplibh  ;;reca  colour,  and  clustered  in  the  axils' of  the 
eavca.  The  ieavea  am  fbmiabcd  with  minute  haiia,  which 
under  aome  dreomstanees  have  a  stinging  power,  similar 
to  many  plants  of  thr  r^rder  to  which  they  belonif-  The 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  jointed,  and  pos6Cs.s  a  remark- 
able physiological  projierty.  Wlien  the  flower  first  opens, 
the  filaments  are  lound  bent  over  the  stigma;  but  when 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  anther  to  shed  its  pollen,  the 
filament  flies  back  from  the  stigma  with  considerable 
force,  and  entirely  empties  the  pollen-caae  of  ita  poIlMi  by 
the  jerk.  Naturally  this  is  effected  wiien  the  aun  first 
shines  on  the  openea  flower ;  but  it  may  be  eaaly  eflf^ed 
ai  tificiatly  by  touchinir  the  anther  with  the  point  of  a  pin 
or  other  instrument.  This  phenomenon  was  firf»t  obser^ed 
by  Ca-ipar  Bauhin,  in  IWX),  and  a  full  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  flower  of  thu  plant  is  given  m  Curlw's 
•  Flora  Londincnsis.'  The  wall-pellitonf  was  at  one  time 
admitted  into  the  Materia  Mediea  of  the  i<oodoa  and 
Bdinburcrh  Pharmacopoeias,  but  it  ia  now  abolished.  It 
wa.s  recon.i:,!  :•-  Iril  as  a  diuretic  in  diseases  of  the  kidnej"*, 
and  alfiQ  as  a  puritier  of  the  blood  in  cutancovi.'s  di-ieases. 
Fariaers  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  bunch  ji  tins  plaiit 
on  corn  affected  with  weevila,  which,  it  is  sa;  i,  it  quickly 
drives  awav. 

I  WALLACE.  SIR  WILLIAM.  Hie  life  and  exploHa  of 
I  fUa  moat  popular  national  hero  of  the  SOota  haw  hcco 
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prtncipany  preserved  in  a  legeoduv  fonn  bgr  poetiy  and 
taditiOQ,  and  are  onljrtoaTeiyiiiuuJ  extent  muter  of  eon- 
temperaiy  reeoid  or  illiHtnted  hy  aothentie  doenments. 

There  is  no  extant  Scottish  chronicler  of  the  age  of  Wal- 
lace. Fordun.  the  earliest  ol  liia  countrvmen  from  whom 
we  have  any  acoiiunt  of  him,  is  his  junior  by  ntvirly  a  <  eri- 
tui}-.  WWton.  the  next  authority,  ia  still  half  a  centurj- 
later.  Hi»  chief  celebrator  is  the  metrical  writer  Blind 
Hany,  or  Harry  the  Minstrel  [Vol.  xii.,  p.  56],  whose  work 
eoafeasM  itielf  by  its  very  flann  to  be  qaite  as  nnwh  aftetioa 
as  a  history,  and  v^iose  era  at  any  rate  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  two  centuries  subsequent  to  that  of  his  hero.  Some 
few  facts  however  may  he  (jut  out  of  the  En;^ll^h  annailsta 
Trivet  and  Hemingford,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Wallace. 

There  are  oontradictory  statements  of  the  year  of  his 
birth,  but  it  b  probable  tliat  he  wm  bom  about  1270.  His 
ftmily  was  one  of  some  distinction,  and  he  ia  said  to 
have  been  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  ffir  Malcolm 

Wallace  of  Elderslie  and  Auchinbothie,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paisley.  His  mother,  who,  according  to  one 
account  was  Sir  Malcolm's  second  wife,  is  stated  by  the 
srenealogists  to  have  been  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Ray- 
nald  or  Reginald  (oUier  authorities  say  W  Bu^}  CrKW- 
ford,  who  held  the  offiee  of  sheriff  of  Ayr. 

The  history  ofWallaeedown  to  the  year  1297  is  entirely 
leffcndar)-,  and  only  tii  Vie  found  in  the  rhymes  of  Harry 
the  Minstrel ;  tliou^'h  in.mv  of  the  facts  wtiich  Harrv  re- 
lates also  still  live  as  pu[iu!ar  traditions  in  tlie  lucali'ies 
whore  the  scenes  of  them  are  laid,  whether  handed  down 
:ti  that  way  from  the  time  when  tliey  happened,  or  only 
derived  from  his  poem,  which  long  oontmuea  to  be  the  chief 
literary  favoorite  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Harry,  who, 
it  may  be  observed,  professes  to  translate  from  a  Latin  ac- 
count written  by  Wallace's  intimate  friend  and  chaplain, 
John  Blair,  makes  him  Id  have  been  carefully  educated  by 
his  uncle,  a  wealthy  churchman,  who  resided  at  Dunipace, 
in  Stirling-shire,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  sent  to  tlie 
irrammar-school  of  Dundee.  Here  his  first  memorable  act 
i.-i  said  to  have  been  pofimned,  his  daughter  of  the  son  of 
Seltar,  the  Eiudish  governor  of  the  castle  of  Dundee,  in 
cfaiflDwnientorin  insult  offered  him  by  the  unwary  young 
man;  Wallace  struck  him  dead  with  his  dagger  on  tlie 
spot.  Tins  must  ha\  e  liappetied,  if  at  all,  in  the  year  1291, 
ailer  Kdwanl  I.  ol'  Euiflai  (1  lnul  obtaiiu'd  posses.sion  of  all 
the  places  uf  strent^th  throughout  Scotland  on  his  recogni- 
tion as  Lord  Paramount  bj  the  various  competitors  fur 
the  oown,  which  had  become  vaeant  by  the  death  of  the 
iittot  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  tn  September, 
1290. 

This  bold  deed  committed  by  Wallace,  who  in  making 
h'ji  fscape  is  asserted  to  have  laid  several  of  young  Selby's 
attendants  as  luwaA  theirmastcr,  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  outlawry-.  He  now  took  to  the  woods,  and  gifted  as 
he  was  with  eioqaaiee,  lagaeity,  and  other  tiigh  mental 
powers  and  aeoompUAments  (to  tMs  tin  testimony  of 
rordun  is  as  express  and  explicit  as  that  of  his  poetical 
biographer),  not  less  than  with  strength  and  height  of  frame 
ami  .-ill  other  personal  U'l\ antages,  he  soon  found  hiuiseh' at 
the  head  of  a  band  oi  attached  as  well  as  determined  foi- 
'owcrs,  who  under  his  guidance  often  harassed  theif 
natural  enemies  the  English  soldieiy,  both  on  their  marches 
sod  in  their  stations,  plandBfiog  and  slaying,  as  it  might 
dMaee,  with  eqoally  iitUe  tcooim.  Ftetimilar  spots  in 
nearly  every  put  or  Scotland  are  still  (hmonsfbrsome  deed 
of  Wallace  and  his  fellow-outlaws  performed  at  this  period 
of  ilia  life;  but  lor  thest'  we  nuist  refer  to  the  Blind  Min- 
•':el.  Tlic  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr  would 
keem  to  have  been  his  cliief  haunt ;  and  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  feats  of  valour  were  exhibited  in  that  town,  in 
the  Cue  and  in  deftaoee  <tftlM  foreign  garrison  by  wliich  it 
waaoecaT^cd.  Both  Ins  fkther  and  In  dUhr  brother  are 
»:d  to  have  fallen  in  rencontres  with  ttka  ftligliBh  during 
thi»  interval.  It  was  now  also  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
orphan  daughter  of  Sir  Hew  de  Bradfute,  the  heiress  of 
Lunington,  having,  it  is  said,  first  seen  her  at  a  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark.  Tlie  Scotch  writers  affirm 
that  Uus  iady,  whom  lie  appears  to  have  married,  and 
who  at  any  rate  bo?e  him  a  daughter,  a  year  or  two  after 
forming  her  connection  with  Wallace  fell  mto  the  hands  of 
hit  enemies,  and  was  berbarously  executed  by  o  xler  of 
Hazlent:.  the  Entriish  sheriff  or  govenior  of  I^nark,  while 
her  huaiMiod,  origver,  was  doomed  to  witness  the  spectacle 


from  a  place  where  he  lay  in  eoooealmtiit  flknli  pitviit 
injuries  were  well  fitted  to  ftiae  hispobBe  hatred  to  una* 

extinguishable  flame. 

Hov.-  far  the  guerilla  warfare  maintained  by  Wallace  and 
his  as.sociates  contributed  to  excite  and  sjin  ad  the  spuito! 
resistance  to  the  Enc;li>.h  government,  we  have  scarcely  the 
means  of  judging ;  but  it  seems  wobable  that  it  aided  ma- 
terially in  producing  the  gcneralinsoiTeetion  which  broke 
out  in  the  ^ng  of  1287.  The  aeeounts  we  have  of  the 
eommenoement  of  that  movement  represent  Wallace  at  its 
head,  in  command  of  a  considerable  t"orr(\  ^vA  in  associa- 
tion witli  some  of  tlie  most  distiniiinhlud  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  such  as  the  Stewart  of  Scotland  and  his  brother, 
Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  William  Douglas.  &c. 
Soon  after  he  was  joined  by  the  younger  Itobert  Bruce 
(afterwards  King  Itobett  L),  who  had  hitherto,  as  well  aa 
his  father,  sifll  wve  (tiiesonofflieoririnal  competitor  tor 
the  crown),  professed  to  adhere  to  the  English  kin^r. 

This  however  appears  to  have  been  but  an  ill-ei  mentcd 
confederacy.  When  the  force  dispatched  bv  Edward  to 
quell  the  revolt  presented  itself  belbre  the  Scottish  army 
posted  near  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  the  leailers  of  the  latter, 
throwing  off  the  autliority  of  their  nominal  chief,  could 
no  more  agree  what  to  do  than  whom  to  obey ;  and  the 
result  was  that  Bruce,  the  Stowaitj  Douglas,  and  others  of 
them,  avuling  themselves  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  concluded  a  treaty  on  tlie  l)1h  of  July, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  their 
sovereign  lord.  All  the  rest  ultimately  acceiled  to  this 
arrangement,  except  only  Wallace  and  his  friend  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  The  treaty  of  Irvine,  which 
is  printed  by  Rymer,  i%  we  believcL  the  first  of  the  few 
public  documents  in  wraeh  mention  n  made  ofWallaee :  to 
the  instrument  (which  is  in  French)  are  subjoined  the 
words, '  Escrit  H  Sire  Willaume  ;'  the  meaning  of  which  Lord 
Hailes  conceives  to  be,  'that  the  barons  had  nolifnd  to 
Wallace  that  they  had  made  terms  of  accommodation  for 
themselves  and  their  jmrty.'  Tlie  words  moreover,  on  the 
up^ution  that  they  refer  to  Wallace,  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  show  tliat  he  had  before  this  date  obtained 
tiie  honour  of  knighthood.  It  had  probably  been  bestowed 
upon  him  (as  was  then  customary)  by  some  other  knight, 
one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  since  his  elevation  lioin 
being  the  captain  of  a  band  of  outlaws  to  be  the  com- 
inander-in-cliief  of  the  national  forces. 

Wallace  now  retired  to  the  north,  carrying  with  him 
however  a  considerable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom  addi» 
tiooaL  numbers  rapidly  gathered,  so  that  he  soon  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  reeommenee  aggressive  operafions. 
Directing  his  force  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  he  sur- 

Brised  the  castle  of  Dunottar,  cleared  Aberdeen,  Forfar, 
rechin,  and  other  towns  of  their  English  garrisons  and 
then  laid  siege  to  tlie  castle  of  Dundee.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  this  last  attempt,  news  was  brought  that  the 
Ei^lish  army  was  approaching  Stirling ;  upon  which,  leav- 
ing the  siege  to  be  carried  on  by  the  ciusens  of  Dundee,  he 
luutoned  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  result  was 
the  complete  defeat  and  rout  of  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  StiHing  Bridge,  fought  on  the  11th  of  September,  12!l7 — 
a  battle  wliich  once  more,  for  the  moment,  liberated  Scot- 
land. The  English  were  immediately  driven  or  fled  from 
every  place  of  strength  in  the  country,  including  Berwick 
itself. 

Availing  himself  of  this  panifi,  and  of  the  exhilaration  of 
his  countrymen,  Wallace  even  punned  the  fhiiptives  aeroM 

the  border ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  niinierous 
force,  he  entered  Enu'land  on  the  18th  ol  October,  and  re- 
maining til;  the  1  l;h  of  November,  wasted  the  countrj'  with 
fire  and  swurd  Irom  sea  to  sea.  and  a.s  far  south  as  to  the 
walls  of  Newcastle.  It  was  during  this  visitation  that  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Hexham  obtained  from  Itim  the  pro- 
toetion  preserved  by  Hemingford.  It  is  dated  at  Hexml- 
desham  (Hexham\  the  7th  of  November,  and  runs  in  the 
names  of  'Andreas  dc  Moravia,  et  Willelmus  Wallensia 
duces  oxercitus  Scotiae,  nomine  praeclari  principis.Joannis, 
Dei  gratia.  Regis  Scotiae  illustns  de  consensu  communis 
talis  regni  ejuMem' — that  is,  Andrew  Moray  and  William 
Wallace,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Scotland,  in 
the  name  of  King  Jcrfm,  and  by  consent  of  the  community 
of  the  said  kingdom.  The  John  here  acknowledged  as 
King  of  Scotland  was  Baliol,  now  in  the  hands  of  Kward, 
and  living  in  a  voii  of  free  custody  in  the  Tower  of  Ixjndon, 
Wallace's  associate  in  the  command  van  the  young  Sir 
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Andiew  Mony,  aon  of  liis  faithful  friend  of  that  luune  who  | 
hid  retired  with  him  from  the  capituTatioa  of  Imne,  and 

who  had  fallen  at  the  hiiMn  v{  Stii  lini:  Bridgre.  ' 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  lew  public  pnpfrs  in 
which  the  iijMne  of  Walliiee  occurs.  only  t>een  recuntly 
discovered  by  Dr.  Lappenbiirg  of  Hamhare,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  antient  Hanseatic  citv  ot  I-iibf  ck.  It  is  a 
letter,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  autoohtiesof  Liibeck  and 
Ibtnbur^,  informing  them  that  their  merchanta  should  now 
have  tVee  aeces.*  lo  all  the  ports  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, seeinii  tluit  tlio  .saiii  kingdom,  by  the  favour  of  God, 
had  been  i-ecovered  l)y  war  I'roin  the  power  of  the  Knt:lj>h. 
The  letter  is  dated  'Apud  Hiid»ui^touam  [the  true  wurd, 
it  has  been  supjested,  is  probably  Haddin^onam],  the 
11th  of  October,  1297,  that  is,  a  few  days  before  the  inva- 
non  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  It  is  in  the 
nanw  of  'Andrea*  de  Moravia  et  WiUelouM  WaUenws, 
duces  exereihia  rei^  Scotiaet  et  communitas  ehisdem 
regni like  the  He-chara  protection — hut  without  nnv 
mention  of  Kintr  John.  The  discovery  w;i^tir,>t  atniounceJ, 
not  quite  accurately,  in  the  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  for 
August,  1829 ;  and  the  letter  was,  we  believe,  ftr«t  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  'The  Life  of  Sir  William  WaJlM^  by 
John  D.  Carrick,'  8vo..  London,  1840,  p.  lia 

After  his  triumphant  return  from  his  incurnoninto  Eng- 
land, Wallace  assumed  the  title  of  GoanUan  of  the  King- 
dom in  the  name  of  IQnfr  Jotin,  whether  formally  inrested 
with  that  dignity,  or  only  hailed  us  such  by  the  p;ratif\ide 
of  his  country.  In  a  charter,  printed  in  Anderson's  'Di- 
plomata."  eonferrinc:  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alex- 
ander 8ktrmi»chur  [Scrimgeour]  and  his  hell's,  and  dated 
atTorphichen  (in  the  county  of  Linlithgow  ;  the  25>th  of 
Kbrch,  129e»  he  atylca  hiinaelf  'WiUelmoa  Walara  mileai 
Cuatos  Re^  Seotiae,  et  duetor  cxercitonm  ejaaaem,  no- 
mine praeclnri  ])rincipis  Domini  Johannis,  Dei  gratia  Re- 
els &otia4'  illustris,  de  consensu  oonnniuntatis  ejusdem.' 
The  grant  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  nobility  ('  per  cons^iisuni  et  asseii- 
sum  magnatum  dicti  regni'). 

But  this  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.  Supported 
Otily  by  his  own  merits  and  the  admiration  and  attaeh> 
ment  <h  liis  humbler  fellow'^coontiymen,  Walkce.  a  new 
man,  and  without  family  connection,  would  prol)ably  have 
found  it  difficnlt  or  impossible  to  retain  bis  high  place,  even 
if  he  had  had  nothing  more  tO  contend  with  Uian  domestic 
jealou>\  and  dissatisfaction.  Fordun  relates  that  many  of 
the  nobility  were  in  the  habit  of  sayintr,  'We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  rule  over  us.'  AUar.while  the  energetic 
English  king,  who  had  been  abroad  when  the  defeat 
Stviing  Bridge  lost^him  Scotland,  had  now  returned  home, 
and  was  already  on  his  march  towards  the  borders,  at  thp 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  A  body  of  English,  winch  had 
landed  in  the  north  of  FitV,  led  by  A^vmer  de  Valloi^, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  is  said  Ijy  the  Scottish  authorities  to 
have  been  attacked  and  routed  by  Wallace  on  the  12th  of 
June,  riSft*,  m^he  forest  of  Blackironside*  in  that  county; 
but  when  the  two  mbin  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk— the  Scots  oomnutnded  by 
Wallace,  the  finffltgh  bj^  their  kincr  in  pereon— -the  ibrmcr, 
after  a  gallrmt  and  obstinate  resistari'  i  .  '".-rrv  at  last  forced 
to  give  Way,  and  Mie  battle  ended  in  a  uiit\ersal  rout  ac- 
companied with  imrnen>e  slauirhter. 

Tliiii  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  \var ;  Init  it  was 
tajven  advantage  of  by  the  Scottish  nobility  lo  deprive 
Wallace  of  his  office  of  guardian  or  chief  governor  of 
the  kingdoci.  The  SeolUsn  accounts  say  that  he  volun- 
tarily lesacned  the  sujpreme  power:  it  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  nmee,  his  nval  Comyn,  and  Ijimberton,  bishop 
of  St.  .Andrews,  were  now  ap])ointed  joint  guardians  of 
SioUaad,  still  in  tin*  name  of  Baliol.  For  some  years  alter 
this  our  accounts  of  Wallace  are  slisrht  and  ob«euie  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  praetiee  of  th«  desul- 
tory warfare,  with  a  chosen  band  of  followers,  in  which  he 
had  oiij^naUy  dii>ting\iished  himself.  The  legendary  iua* 
tories  continne  to  deUil  hit  deeds  of  prowess  performed  in 
harassing  the  enemy  both  on  their  marches  and  in  their  ' 
camps  and  strongholds.  And  to  fill  up  the  storv  they  also 
make  him  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  France,  the  first  in 
1300,  the  second  in  1302.  The  next  well-a.scertaait<d  iuct 
"egarding  him  is,  that  when  the  Scottish  leaders  were  at 
last  obliged  once  more  to  sul^init  to  E<iward  at  Strathorde, 
on  the  9th  FebmaCf,  1304.  WaJlace  was  uol  included  in 
the  capitulatioq,  one  of  the  dauiea  of  whi^  (printed  in 


the  original  French  in  Ryley's  'Placita  Parlameniaria')  tl 
to  the  effect  that,  as  for  Wallace  (Monsieur  Guillaume  de 
Oaleys),  he  migh\  if  he  pleased  give  himself  up  to  the 
kinsf's  mercy  i '  iju  i!  se  mefte  en  la  volunt^  et  en  la  grace 
nostre  sei<;neur  le  Roy,  si  lui  soinble  rjue  bon  suit  ' ;.  He 
was  soon  alU>r  summoned  to  appear  betbre  a  parliament* 
or  convention  of  Scotch  and  English  nobility,  ncld  at  8U 
Andrews ;  and,  upon  their  not  prcMating  themselves  be  Mil 
Sir  Simon  Frisel  or  Fhner  were  pronounced  outlaws.  For 
some  time  his  retreat  remained  undiscovered,  although  his 
active  hostility  still  continued  oeca-sionally  to  make  itself 
felt.  .'\  principal  person  employed  in  tlie  attempti  to  cap- 
ture him  appears,  Irom  a  paper  in  iiyiey,  to  have  bieen 
Ralph  de  Haliburton ;  but  how  he  was  actually !takea  is  not 
known.  Sir  John  Mcnteith  fa  son  of  Walter  Stewart,  earl 
of  Menteith),  to  whose  treachery  his  dehvery  to  the  Eojdidi 
king  is  attributed  by  Hlmd  iMnyaaid  popular  ttadraoik 
appears  to  have  really  done  nothinj^  more  flum  Ibrwara 
him  to  England  after  he  w  as  brouijht  a  prisoner  to  Dun- 
barton  Castle,  of  which  Meiitcith  was  governor  under  a 
commission  from  Edward.  Mr.  Carrick,  who  lias  attempted 
to  refute  what  i^  said  upon  this  matter  by  Lord  Hailes,  has 
taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindication  of  Sir  John  Men- 
teith in  Mr.  Hark  Napier's  '  Memoirs  of  John  Nafner  Ot 
Merohiatoiw*  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1834,  pp.  527,  fcc,  and  ia 
*  Tracts,  Legal  and  Histoncal,'  by  J.Rtddell,  Em,,  8to, 
Edinburgh,  1835,  pp.  145-149. 

On  being  brou^lit  to  London,  Wallace  wai;  Iodised  in  the 
house  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen,  in  Fenchurcli  Street; 
and  (m  the  next  day,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
was  brought  ou  horseback  to  Westminster,  and  in  the 
hall  there,  'being  placed  on  the  south  bench,'  says  Stow, 
'crowned  with  lAuel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past 
that  he  might  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  haT!,"  he  was  ar- 
raigned  as  a  traitor,  and  on  that  change  found  sruilty,  and 
condemned  to  death.  After  l)ein<:  dracged  to  the  iisnal 
piace  of  cxeenti<in — the  Ktnis  in  Wes*  Smithfield— at  tlie 
tails  of  horses,  he  was  there  hani^ed  on  a  high  gallowii,  on 
the  £)rd  of  .\ugust.  1.305,  a tU  r  which,  his  bowels  having 
been  taken  out  while  lie  yet  breathed,  and  burnt  before 
bia  fiioe,  his  head  was  struck of^  and  his  body  hacked  into 
quarters.  His  right  arm  was  set  up  at  Newcastle,  liis  left 
at  Berwick,  his  right  leg  at  Perth,  his  left  at  Al)crdeen 
iiis  Iiead  on  London  Rriii:je.  Wallace's  daughter  l)y'  the 
heire^Hof  Lamington  married  Sir  William  Bailie  of  Uopng. 
whose  descendants  through  her  inherited  the  ealate  of 
Lamington. 

WALLA'CHIA,  orWALA'CfflA  (Zara  Rumunuuka. 
in  Wallacbian),  is  a  principality  and  a  vaaaal  atate  ot 
Tnricey,  or  more  correctly  of  IWkey  and  Rusaa.  Its 

limits  Eire,  on  the  noith  the  ('arpatbians  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Moldai,  ia  ;  on  tlie  east  that  jnirt  of  the  Lo\\er 
Danube  whic  h  runs  from  south  to  north  ;  on  the  south  the 
Uaniibe,  and  on  the  weat  the  Danube  and  the  soulh-ea«tem 
comer  of  Hungary*.  lis  greatest  length  from  west  to  east 
is  27G  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north  is 
127  miles;  the  area,  according  to  Balbi,  is 21,600  square 
miles  of  GO  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  28,649  English 
square  miles  ;  the  population  is  970,000,  according  to  the 
same  authority. 

The  Carpathians  are  the  principal  mountains.  [Cak- 
I'VTiUANs.'J  Several  ranges  of  lower  mountains  and  hills 
stretch  from  the  Carpathians  in  a  parallel  direction  south 
and  south-east,  and  contain  valleys  between  them,  tlie 
upper  part  of  which  is  narrow,  but  the  lower  part  becomes 
wider  as  the  valleys  anproacli  the  Danube.  Along  this 
river  there  is  a  broad  level  tract  consisting  near  the 
Danube  of  lowlands  and  marshes,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  inu^da^ion^  of  the  river.  However  the  most  westi-rn 
pait  of  Waliacliia  is  f^enerally  mountainous,  and  the  lulls 
reach  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  great  part  of  the 
country,  especially  the  northern  part,  is  covered  witii 
forests  of  firs,  oaks,  and  Iweches.  The  soil,  except  in  the 
niountainoua  districts,  is  a  rich  mould,  and  of  extraordiiuury 
fertility.  In  the  elevated  i»rt  of  the  (vnintry  tiiere  are 
extensive  pastures  covered  with  aromatic -herbs,  which  feed 
a  t;reat  number  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  is  as  much 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  sheep  of  Transylvania.  In  the 
level  and  marshy  parts  there  is  excellent  j>asturefor  cattle 
of  which  great  numbers  are  annually  fattened.  The  win* 
cipal  river  is  the  Danube.  [Danube.]  The  other  tiveia 
are  tributaries  of  the  Danube ;  their  sources  are  all  ia  the 
Oarpathiana,  and  their  direction  ia  aoutlt  in  the  weatcni 
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part  of  the  country,  soath-Mst  in  the  middle  paii,  and  eut 
M  the  eMten  piiuL  Tbm  prindpil  mtc— 1»  the  Svll  or 
Sijt  in  the  west ;  ib  aooteH  are  in  iVuiyl^raiiit,  but  it 

soon  leaves  \h'm  country  by  a  long  and  narrow  defile  called 
the  Valkan  Vans,  where  it  enters  Wallachia ;  it  joins  the 
Danube  opposite  thi'  small  town  of  Hahowa  m  Uuli^ana; 
its  icQgth  IS  nearly  140  miles.  2,  The  Alt  or  Aluta,  east 
of  the  ^11.  [Transylvania.]  3.  The  Telorman ;  its 
aoorees  are  in  45'  N.  lat^  between  the  Alt  and  the  liver 
Arjish,  at  the  ftwt  of  the  Carpathians ;  it  joins  the  Danube 
opposite  'hf  town  of  Novogorod  in  Bulijaria, after  aco  rtse 
ot  lUO  miles,  -i.  The  .\rji8,  Argis,  or  Arj.  east  of  the  Alt ; 
iu  sources  an-  in  tlic  Carpathians,  20  miles  east  of  the 
Rothenthurm  Fa^,  and  it  joim  Uie  Danube  opposite  the 
Bulgarian  town  of  Turtuki,  after  a  sovith-ea-stern  course  of 
leO  miles.  The  Dumbrowitxa  is  a  tributai7  oi  tiie  Arjis, 
vrhieh  it  joins  16  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  'the  Arjis 
with  the  Danube ;  its  course  ia  almost  nwallel  to  that  of 
the  Arjis,  and  its  lenirth  is  110  miles,  o,  The  Janolitca  or 
Yii'iulit/H  comes  tVoni  the  Carpathians  near  theTomosh  Pas*; ; 
at  ^tut  it  runs^ouUi  lor  JU  uitle^aiiii  al'teruanl.s  south-east, 
east,  and  north-east  till  it  reaches  the  Danube  a  HttJc  below 
Hirsowa;  its  whole  course  is  nearly  17U  miles,  ii.  The 
Buza,  north  of  the  Jalonitza.  comes  from  Transylvania, 
flows  throagb  tho  pam  of  Boeau  w  Baxa.  and  join*  the 
Smth  12  miles  above  the  jwiction  of  tWe  river  with  the 
Danube,  after  an  easterly  course  of  120  miles.  All  tho«e 
rivers  are  navirjabic  Ibr  bartjea,  but  httle  is  done  to  Tacili- 
tate  the  iiaviiration,  which  is  rendereil  impracticahh'  m 
many  places  by  rocks,  shallows,  and  other  obstacles.  Be- 
sides the  larger  rivers,  there  are  many  smaller  streams 
which  traverse  the  oountiy.  In  the  marahy  districta  there 
are  *cY»ml  lar^  lakes  formed  bjrhranchea  of  the  Danube ; 
and  iti  'ht'  i  liny  sei-on,  or  when  the  snow  on  the  Carpa- 
Ihisuis  meiis.  the  low  tracts  along  the  Danube  are  inun- 
dated for  many  miles  in  breadth. 

Climate  and  I'rruliiKltom. — The  summers  are  excee<l- 
ingly  hoi  and  the  winters  very  cold;  but  the  climate  i- 
iumlthy,  except  in  the  marshes,  where  bilious  fevers  pre- 
Taii  durinir  the  warmer montha.  The  temperature  is  much 
milder  than  in  Transylvania  and  Moldavia.  The  waten 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish ;  the  troata  in  the 
.itrcams  are  of  a  large  size;  sturgeons  arc  plentiful  in  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  same  river  n fish  bdonetnH;  to  the  uenus 
SilurM  of  Linnaeus  sometimes  acipures  an  extn.  rln  i  , 
iize.  The  mineral  productions  are  those  of  the  Carpathians, 
but  the  inhabitants  have  never  worked  the  iron,  copper, 
lead,  silver,  and  jjold,  of  which  a  connderabla  ipiaatitjr  ia 
found  in  the  eand  of  Uie  riven.  The  onljr  mines  are  those  of 
I  ick-vilf,  of  which  irreat  (pnintities  are  prnt  near  Slanikul, 
iiiJ  especially  near  Okna-Teleaga.  Near  this  piauu  there  is 
a  bitumen  spring.  Wallachia  produces  abundantly  wheat 
(seldom  less  than  1,230,000  quarters  annually,  according 
lo  Wilkinson),  barley,  rj-e,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  similar 
fKoduetioQS  of  Midille  and  Southern  Europe.  Maize, 
orTkiridsh  com,  was  introduced  into  Wallachia  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century  by  the  hospodar  Constant ine 
MaurocoKlatos,  and  is  now  the  principal  food  of  the  inha« 
bifants.  The  vine  sjrows  wel],  and  the  produce  is  excel- 
lent, and  would  l)0  equal  to  the  best  Hun<rarian  wines  if 
the  inhabitants  had  more  skill.  The  '  Rhamniis  iiifectorius  ' 
yields  annually  600.000  oka  (a  little  more  than  a  pound, 
and  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  oka  oi  Constantinople)  of 
seed,  which  goes  ehiefly  to  Transjrlvania,  where  it  is  ueed 
for  dyeing  cloth,  and  especially  twist.  In  the  time  ofWil- 
kiti-K)n,  about  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  abo  /  2 ''(0,000 
ftheep  m  Wallachia,  which  produced  a  great,  tjuamity  of 
excellent  wool,  of  which  about  1,70(1,000  oka  were  aniiii- 
aliy  exported.  There  are  three  diifereiit  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  three  different  sorts  of  wool :  Zigay,  which  is 
thoct  and  veiy  fine ;  Zarkam,  which  is  long  and  coarse ; 
•ad  Tartar,  which  is  neither  ao  long  and  coarse  as  the 
Zark.im,  nor  so  short  and  fine  as  tlie  Zigay.  There  is 
abindaiice  of  srame  of  eveij  description:  500.000  hare- 
sUias  are  yearly  exported,  riiere  is  plenty  of  limber,  but 
it  rots  in  the  tbreiit*.  Only  the  third  part  of  the  country  is 
eohivated,  a  consequence  of  the  system  of  extortion  and 
cppretsion  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Wallachia.  One 
Imrd  of  all  the  lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  Ttie  comnK  t  ce  i 
was  in  former  times  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and 
Armenians,  and  wa«  of  little  importance,  but  it  has  con>  | 
I'derably  improved  during  the  last  thirteen  ycais.  The  line 
ot  steamers  establisheu  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople 
P.C,  No.ieM.  ' 


has  put  Wallachia  in  direct  commumcation  with  both 
these  capitals.  Several  English,  German, and  French msiw 
chants  roide  at  Bucharelt. 

GopsniaMnl^The  goreritnient  is  in  may  taipect  like 
that  of  Moldavia,  fWim  wUdi  country  the  poBtical  history 
of  Wallachia  is  inseparable.    [Moldavu.  j 

Totcnit. — Bucharest,  or  more  correctly  Biikaresht  [Hu- 
chakkst],  is  the  capital.  Tergovist,  or  more  correctly 
Tergow  ishti,  north-west  of  UuchMest,  was  the  capital  ot 
Wallachia  till  1698,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
traoafeired  to  Buchareit.  TeMovist  is  situated  on  the  Jalo* 
nitta,  and  contains  about  SOQO  inhabitants;  the  whole 
place  is  covered  with  ruins  nf  hnuses  and  palaces,  which 
were  abandoned  by  the  nolulily  alter  IbSJH.  The  road  from 
Bucharest  to  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania,  leads  through  Ter- 
govist.  Ghiurgewo,  on  tlie  Danube,  opposite  Rustshuk- 
was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  but  the  fortifications  were 
rased  in  consequence  of  the  peaca  of  ISiB.  Busco,  tha 
teat  of  a  biihop,  is  a  amall  town.  Aidiiih  or  Aijish,  on 
the  Arjish  river,  towards  its  source,  lies  on  the  road  from 
Bucharest  to  the  pass  of  Rothenthurm  and  Herraannstadt. 
There  is  a  beautiful  ch  n  :.  n;  1  i iis  thriving  little  town, 
which  is  said  to  be  tiie  tinest  in  Wallachia.  I^ias  is  a 
small  but  busy  town,  a  little  west  of  the  junction  of  the 
Aluta  with  the  Danube.  Krajova  or  Krayowa,  a  fine  town 
with  about  8000  inhabitants,  has  eonriderable  commerce : 
it  issttnated  on  the  Shvi,  in  the  centre  of  Little  Wallachia, 
or  the  western  part  of  Wallachia,  between  the  Aluta  in  the 
east,  and  Huntrary  and  the  Danr'  j  i;  the  west.  Kraiova 
is  generally  calletl  the  capital  of  Little  Wallachia.  Brailow, 
on  tlie  Danube,  ten  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Sereth  with  the  Danube,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
AVallachia,  wa:*  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on 
the  Danube ;  but  its  Ibrttilcaliona  have  been  (or  are  to  ba) 
razed,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  It  is 

also  called  Braila.  The  town  sui^tained  many  sieges  against 
the  Russians,  wlio  have  taken  it  several  times.  Rimnik, 
which  must  not  be  ( onfouiided  with  Rimnik  in  Moldavia^ 
lies  west  of  Brailow.  in  its  vicinity  is  Okna-Mare,  where 
there  are  rich  mines  of  rock-salt.  The  great  road  from  Ywa^ 
to  Bucharest  leads  through  Rimnik.  Fokshan.  orFoksaaig^ 
is  partly  in  Moldavia.  [Moldavia,  p.  304.]  Ilia  aoothon 
and  larger  part  is  in  Wallachia. 

InhahitntiU. — The  majority  of  the  inliabitantaare  Waila- 
i  lii;iir-,  li.;sides  whom  there  are  1K),(k"k)  (;•;  gyyan^  20)000 
Jews,  iifXKJ  v..^)  Armeniaus,  and  3000  Greeks. 

Origin  and  Hitlory  of  the  fVallaehiant.--T\\e  Walla- 
chians  are  not  confined  to  Wallachia;  they  inhabit  Mol- 
davia and  parts  of  south-western  Rnsiia ;  they  are  very 
numerous  in  "nan^lvaniaand  eastern  Hungarv ;  they  form 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Bukowina,  and  they  are  veiy 
numerous  inTlirace,  Macedonia, Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  Their 
number  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions,  but  this  esti* 
mate  is  rather  low,  and  ap])arcntly  doe*  not  comprehend 
the  Wallachiauii  of  Macedonia  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
or  the  Kutzo-Wallachians,  who  form  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  population  in  the  countries  mentioned  above.  As  the 
Walladiwn  language  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Latin, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Wallachians  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  colonists  sent  by  Trajan  into  Dacia. 
But  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  some  well  ascertauied 
iaels  show  that  this  opinion  cannot  be  maintained. 

It  is  tnie  that  after  Tnyan's  time  the  Latin  language 
made  considerable  pnwreis  in  Dacia,  but  it  is  abo  true 
that  tha  emperor  Aoreuan,  when  he  ceded  Ihielhi  to  the 
Goths,  recalled  the  Roman  provincials  fprovincialesl  from 
Dacia  and  gave  them  lands  in  Moesia.  This  i^  stated  by 
V^opiscus  [Aurtlianus,  c.  39;.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  lioman  }H>puIation  having  lived  in  Dacia  during 
the  next  eight  centuries  after  Aurelian,  and  the  name 
Wallachians  is  unknown  in  the  hiMory  of  Dacia  during  that 
period.  This  name  however  belonged  to  some  people  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  uiou^  not  before  the 
ninth  century,  as  we  know  from  the  Byaintinc  historians,  who 
fretp-.ently  mentioti  the  Vlachi  fHX(ix'n).  who  lived  chiefly  in 
the  coimtiy  round  Mount  Hindus.  In  the  twelfth  century  a 
part  of  the  Vlachi.  who  were  oppressed  by  the  emperor 
Slanuel,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Cumani,  who  inhabited  Bulgaria  and  Dncia,  and,  commanded 
by  two  brotben,  Asan  and  Pater,  left  Thrace  BAd  MUled 
north  of  the  Dannbe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  inhabitants  of  Dacia  were  exterminated  by 
tlie  Mongols :  and  al\er  tlie  Mongols  had  withdrawn,  n>iiii- 
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bm  of  foreign  oolonists,  Bohemiaiu,  Moravian,  Gcrmani, 
and  wpeeudTj  WaUaduMW,  flodMd,  ■one  to  nwmlvania, 
«nd  otnm  to  theiirewnt  catuitriM  of  MoMbtis  «]mI  Wallar 

chia,  which  thus  received  a  new  population.  Sulzer  states 
that  the  MS.  chronicles  of  the  Wal!Rcluan.><  contain  very 
pood  accounts  of  these  miirrations,  which  we  also  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  Huneary  and  Transylvania,  and  it 
IB  always  said  that  theae  Walmchians  received  certain  lands 
to  aetU*  upon.  It  it  in  a  document  concerning  a  donation 
wlridiKins  BelalV.  of  Hungaiy  made  to  the  Knights  oi  St. 
John,  in  1217,  that  the  namea  oi  some  Wallacbiaosfint  ap- 

Eear  in  the  history  of  Hungary.  These  Wallachians  were 
oyars.  and  lived  in  Transylvania.  Three  cau.sesseem  to  have 
contributed  to  induce  the  Viachi  to  settle  north  of  tlie  Da- 
nube— the  oppression  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  nobles,  the 
invaiioiia  of  tne Turks,  and  the  opportunitv  of  acquirine  fer- 
lab  lands  and  liberty  m  a  cuuntiy  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
emiwiaittadUM  Turks.  Thiutlieinbabitjuitaof  Wallachia, 
MoTdafia,  and  a  great  part  of  Thun^lTanw  and  Hungary 
must  be  considered  as  descended  from  the  Viachi  in  Thrace, 
a  Chnstiaii  nation,  belon^inEr  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
who  used  a  kind  of  Roman  ianpuage,  as  we  still  see  from 
the  Kutzo-Wallachian».  That  this  Roman  language  was 
used  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Thracian  peninsula  is 
ftatad  bjr  the  praabyter  Diocleus  in  Stritter,  wno  says  that 
after  ttie  conquMt  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgarians,  that  is, 
in  the  twelfth  centuijr*  theae  bariMriana  proceeded  to  the 
conquest  of  the  *Provlncia  Latinorum  oui  illo  tempore 
Komani  vocabantur,  modo  vero  Morovlacni,  hoc  est  N  ur  i 
Latin!  voeantur,'  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  W  i  ll 
chians  arc  Greek  Christians,  but  that  no  tacts  arc  knt^  .  i  in 
ecclesiastical  history  from  which  we  can  conclude  tliat 
the  Greek  religion  was  introduced  into  Wallachia  by 
miHionanaa,aawiath«  ttMiiiKwnia.  Thiacueiwutanoa 
however  ia  natural ;  fbr  when  the  Wallaehiaaa  anived  in 
their  present  country,  they  were  already  Greek  Christiana, 
and  did  not  require  missionaries.  In  short,  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Wallachians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Uoman 
colonists  in  Dacia  appears  to  be  as  untenable  as  the  opinion 
according  to  which  the  Germans  in  Transylvania  are  the 
dascendanta  of  the  Goths.  However  the  fact  that  the 
Wallachians  arc  deMModed  partly  fiom  the  Romans  ia 
proved  by  their  lanBoage  and  their  nttiM. 

iVbiiM.— The  WaUaehians  call  themielvea  Rnreani  or 
Romans.  As  to  tne  nam^  ^V;lllac]lial1*,  wliich  is  jriven 
them  by  foreigners, several  ii)puliieses  have  been  ])ro]ioscd. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Ulorh,  a  Servian  word 
signifying  a  *  shepherd,' or  from  the  Wuluchi,  a  Turkish 
nation  living  north  of  the  Danube  and  in  Russia.  It  seema 
however  that  the  wotd  Wallaahian  comes  from  the  Slavonic 
Wbeh  (with  a  barred  t\  which  among  the  Poles,  the  Ser- 
vians, and  other  Slavonic  nations  still  sii;nlfies  an  Italian, 
or  a  Roman,  and  seems  to  be  the  tuime  a»  the  German 
Wulscli,  which  likewise  bis^nifms  a  de-,rendeut  from  the 
Romans,  either  a  French  or  an  Ilaiian,  though  iti>  original 
meaning  was  rather  a  •  foreigner.'  It  cannot  surprise  us 
tttat  the  name  of  Blaehi  or,  Viachi  waa  nven  to  these 
Romaoa  belbia  ihuf  enugcated  to  the  north.  Fh)m  the 
aeveolh  ocntuiy,  and  even  earlier,  a  great  put  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Thesoaiy,  Epirus,  and  Greece  was  occupied  by 
Slavonic  nations  wliich  mixed  with  the  primitive  Greek 
inhabitants,  or  in  other  imrts  with  the  Romanized  nations. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  vVallachian  language. 

Language. — According  to  Thunman,  one  half  of  all  the 
Wallachian  words  are  Latin,  and  of  the  remniniag  half 
thrae-eigbtha  are  Greek.  two-«ighth»  tSothic,  Slavonic,  or 
^nirkith,  and  thrae'dgiitha  belong  to  a  language  which 
seems  to  be  Albanian.  The  auxiliarj'  verbs,  the  articles, 
the  pronouns,  the  greater  part  of  the  prenositions,  and  the 
adverbs  of  place  and  time,  as  well  as  tne  numerals,  the 
declensions,  and  the  conjugations,  are  ail  J.Atin,  and  so  is 
generally  the  groundwork  of  the  languii-ge.  The  declen- 
sion is  thus:  (11  Sing.  Nora,  kinele  (the  dog";;  Gen.  a 
hinelui ;  Dat.  ki/i'  lui ;  Acc.  ve  or  pre  kinele ;  v  oc.  klne  ; 
Abhut..  de  la  kinele :  Plur.  N<Hn.  Aim,*  Gen.  a  kinilor ; 
Dat.  ktniior ,  Ace.  pe  or  pre  Wny ;  Voe.  JW»i ;  Ablat.  de 
la  Mny.  '.2'i  Sing.  Nom.  duomua  (the  mistres-i) ;  fJen. 
a  duomna  ;  Dat.  duomna  ;  Acc.  pr  or  pre  duoinnn  ;  Voc. 
duomna  ;  Abl.  de  la  duomnit :  Plur.  Nom.  duomru'lf  ;  Gen.  ' 
aduomnelor;  DaL  duomnelor ;  Acc.  w  ot  pre  duomneie  ; 
Voc.  duomne;  Abl.  de  la  dudmnele.  The  auxiliary  verbyf 
ur  Mrt  (to  be)  jgoca  thua:— Free.  Ind.  Yeu  nmt,  tu  uisty, 
ffta  ifuUt  miitmttm,  woi  riMet,  j/tf  «Snt ;  Coi\j.  Se  jin, 


m/h  iUt  tajb  fftO,  ae  Jtm  not,  se  fiz  te  fix  yty  :  Imp. 
Ind.F«tt«naat;OonJ.  Yeuaghiji  .-Defin.lnA.  ytujuim/u*' 
tei ;  Ferf.  Tm  em  fott ;  Plusq.  Yeu  fuesstiem,  flee.  Tte  ra* 
gular  verb  laudo  (I  praise)  goes  thus:  Pres.  Yeu  laud,  tu 
lausttff  yell  lauda,  not  lauddm,  tcoi  kmddiz,  yeu  lauda  .-Imp. 
Yeu  h'uddm  ;  Deiln.  Y^u  l.ittddt\  lmd4$kf»  UiUU,  londS 
ram,  lauddraiz,  lauddra,  Hit, 

The  Wallacliians  use  the  Cynfuai:  alphabet,  which  coil- 
nsta  of  forty*two  letters,  and  was  invented  by  bishop  CyriUui 
about  870,  when  he  first  wrote  in  the  old  Slavonic  language 
in  Servia :  ttie  jneaent  Buasiaa  alphabet  ia  derived  from 
the  Cvrillian.  They  have  always  had  a  written  laniniage, 
and  tfie  number  of  their  chrLUcles.  annals,  and  ecclesias- 
tical works  is  considerable,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are 
printed.  G.  Shinkay,  of  Shinka,  ha«  lately  written  a  His- 
tory of  the  Wallachians  in  his  native  tongue  (  I  vc!s.  in 
4to.),  but  this  work  ia  still  in  MB.  The  dictiona:  ic:>  are — 
'Dictionaria  Ruaianca»-l4deii»6ae»  ai  Ungoreacat'  Klao* 
senburg,  1822 ;  *Iieacon  RoaiaaeH3a*Lattneiea  Ncoi* 
tesca,  seu  Lexicon  Valachico-Latino-Hungarico-Gernm- 
nicuin,"  Ofen,  1825.  There  are  two  newspajwrs  in  the 
Wallachian  language — the  '  Wnl  ,.i  1  ii  in  (Jouncr,*  published 
at  Bucharest,  and  the  '  Bee,'  at  Yassy.  Duiine  the  last  thir- 
teen years  the  Wallachians  have  exhibited  considerable 
literary  activity.  The  author  of  this  article  haa  been  told 
b^^  a  Wallachian  boyar  who  haa  studied  in  Qennaay  and 
France,  that  all  weU-inatructed  Wallachians  are  animated 
by  a  deiire  to  enltivate  their  language  and  to  raise  their 
literature  from  its  present  low  condition,  and  that  it  is  very 
!  probable  that  the  Latin  characters  will  be  substituted  for 
the  Cyrillian,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Walla- 
chian books  in  other  countries.  But  if  the  higher  dasKs 
in  Wallachia  show  themselves  inclined  to  adopt  European 
civiUzation,  the  people  in  general  are  an  iffpocaat  and  idle 
laee,  depraved  by  the  long  tyranny  of  their^ridlfti  roaatera, 
aii\*ell  asofth  ii  vn.  When  a.sked  why  tbcy  i!u  v.ci  culti- 
vate their  fertile  jaads,  they  used  to  answer,  liiat  it  would 
be  a  v-ity  to  spoil  such  a  fine  wilderness  by  cultivation. 

(Wilkinson,  An  Account  qf  the  Principalitiet  qf  Walla- 
chia and  Moldavia,  with  Political  Obtervationt  relating  to 
them ;  Engel,  GetaMehtfdtr  fFaiaehtii  Sulxer,  Gttekicku 
det  Trantalpinitehmt  theUmf  Thunman,  OtitehickU  dtr 
Norditohgn  Fitker;  Almanach  de  la  Cour  et  de  FEtai  de  la 
Primipanti  deta  Valaehie  (in  French  and  in  Wallachian). 
Diicharest,  1840;  Stritter,  Mfmoritr  Populorum,  in  vol.  i., 
part  i.  {De  Valachta),  givea  a  collection  of  U)e  pacmgea  of 
the  anticnts  and  latar  initeia  oonoeming  the  hilfeiHy  Of  the 
Wallachians."! 

WALLEN.STADT.  Lake.  [Gai.t..  Sr. ;  SwrrzBRLAifD.l 
WALL£NST£IN.  Albrecht  Wemel  Eueebim^  dWke 
BtecMmbttrg,  Friedland,  and  Sagan,  count  qf  Waldetein, 
commonly  called  }f  'alldislein,yiaa  the  IbinI  son  of  Wil- 
helni.  baron  von  Waldstcin,  and  Margaret  Smirricka. 
baroiies-s  Smirric^  Jl  v.as  born  in  his  father's  enstle  oi 
Hermanic,  m  Buhcium,  on  ilia  15lli  ot  September,  15t^. 
The  ikauly  of  Waldstein,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  oi 
German  origin,  and  had  beloi^ed  to  the  high  nobility 
(Herrenttand)  of  Bohemia  from  me  ISth  century.  In  1990 
a  knight  or  lord  named  Waldstein  appeared  at  the  cviurt 
of  kingOttokar  of  Bohemia,  accompanied  iiy  his  four-aiul- 
twenty  sons,  who,  down  to  the  youngest,  bore  coats  of 
arms  and  the  armour  oi  knights.  From  his  earliest  youth 
All)recht  von  ^^'a]dstcin  showed  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  haui^htiness  which  often  expoaed  him  to  the  re> 
preaches  of  his  parents.  He  waa  only  seven  when,  being 
chastised  by  his  mothar  linr  a  boyish  iiault.be  cried  out  io» 
dignantly,  'Why,  am  I  not  a  prince!  nobody  should 
venture  to  flog  me ;'  and  his  uncle  having  once  re- 
proached him  with  being  proud  as  a  prince,  he  coolly 
answered,  '  Wa.s  nicht  ist  kann  iioeh  werdeti'  ('What  is  ma 
may  yet  ))e';.  His  delight  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  the 
military  friends  of  liis  mhcr.  He  1«M  Ida  mother  Uk  WO, 
and  his  father  in  1596,  and,  althtKuh  l»iiMa  youiMralMi, 
he  inherited  eonaderable  eatataa.  ^TheftmOy  of  llf  akbiott 
belonged  to  the  established  Protestant  church  of  Bohemin 
(the  Utraquists) ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  Al- 
I)reehfs  uncle  and  guardian,  Albrecht  Slawata,  loni  if 
Cltluin,  aliuman  Catholic,  from  putting  his  ward  under  tii« 
Jesuits  at  Olmiitz,  where  he  was  to  receive  his  educatian. 
Tile  Jesuits  soon  succeeded  in  converting  young  Aibiachtt 
an  event  which  has  been  adorned  with  Woch  l^le.  After 
having  finished  hia  aducation,  he  aat  out  lor  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  Peter  YerdaogUt  the  fiiaad  of  &eppkr,  a  good 
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mithemalicuui  and  a  famoiu  utrolocer.  He  continued  his 
riadie*  at  Jhivia  and  Bologna,  whera  Anroli»  the  aitroiiomar, 
tittRht  him  the  principle*  of  th*  CaStala.   BeaidM  th« 

Cabbala  and  astrology,  Albrecht  acquired  a  thoioui^Ii 
krowledge  of  the  antient  and  almost  all  European  lati- 
pni»f^;  of  the  Roman,  the  canon,  and  the  German  law  ; 
and  of  mathematics  aiid  other  sciences  connected  with 
the  military  art,  which  waa  always  the  chief  ubjecl  of  his 
studiM.  Befora  h*  wflot  to  Italy  stayed  some  time  in  the 
oaifemty  of  A]tdo(f,  wbere  ho  signalized  himself  by 
amy  extravagances,  if  we  may  trust  the  stories  with 
which  credulous  contemporaries  or  later  generations  have 
di-IU'ureJ  tho  memory  of  the  most  lofty  genius  of  his 
^iiiL-.  Ar^uli  told  him  that  he  would  be  a  ^n  at  man. 
V.  :iij,t»-in  bcHi'ved  it.  Uu  always  beheved  in  n^Uulo-^y, 
and  in  later  vears  the  astrologer  Sent  was  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal couDsellora. 

AnnoQ*  to  ■igti«ii«a  hinuelf  by  militaiy  deeds,  Wald- 
ftcn  left  Italy  and  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  imperial 
armies  were  figh1in«;  acrainst  the  Turks.  At  the  s'u-<^>.'  of 
Gran  he  wsu  amoni^l  the  foremobl  stormew,  and  iiis  cum- 
;randvr-in-<.'hifl".  General  Basta,  appointed  hiin  captain  on 
the  walls  of  the  conquered  fortress.  AAer  ttie  peace  ot 
Sitratorok,  in  1606,  Waldstein  returned  to  Bohemia,  and 
muried  an  aged  but  weidthy  widow,  LuoreUa  Nikeaon, 
liaraoeii  of  Landeek,  who  died  in  1614»  and  left  him 
fourteen  large  estates  in  ^loravia.  During  his  marriage, 
Hid  till  1617,  Waldslriu  dLvoted  himself  exclusively  to 
til?  niaiiat,'ement  of  his  estates;  lie  jnoved  an  exeelU'nt 
fe-mer ;  he  mcreaikid  hhi  weallii  by  economy  ;  and  he  da- 
;.  -itcd  larice  sums  in  the  banking-houses  of  the  Fugger 
sad  Weiser,  at  Augsburg,  who  were  then  the  richest  mer- 
dHals  in  Europe.  In  1617  he  raised  a  body  of  200  dra- 
HOMh  with  which  he  assisted  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of 
AHtria,  duilce  of  Styria,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Venetians ; 
be  aved  the  fortress  ol  GrudifRii,  whieli  wics  hard  pressed  by 
the  Venetians ;  and  by  nayintr  his  soltiiers  well,  and  keepKii: 
opentable,he  beeame  tiie  idol  ofthe  Styi  laii  arm}'.  la  ashuit 
tjme  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  sevcrai  thousand  men, 
and,  after  the  campaign  was  finished,  towards  the  end  of 
lftl7»  to  Uw  adTAntage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
•OMfor  Hatfliias  made  Mm  Ms  chamberlain  and  colonel 
in  .lis  nmiri,  rjni"?  s-v  ;;  nftrru aids  cteatitl  him  count. 
InimcJiiitely  aitcrwanis  he  niariicd  Isabella  ('atherine. 
'hi  daughter  ol"  count  Ilarrach.  who  was  the  lavounle  of 
the  emperur,  w  lio,  oQ  this  occasion,  conferred  upon  Wald- 
«tem  the  digmty  of  acountof  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  itatee  of  Moravia  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Monviaa  militia ;  and  at  Uie  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  fioheodans  and  the  emperor,  the  Bohemians  offered 
Mm  tn  independent  command  in  their  armies.  The  Pro- 
tectant raemners  of  the  I'atnilv  of  Waldstein  were  partly 
Araoni;  the  anti-imperial  or  Bonemian  party  ;  but  Albrechf, 
uom  relia^ious  than  iVotn  political  motives,  refused  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Moravian  states  deprived  him  of  his  cum- 
miiid  of  the  militia,  and  confiacated  his  eatatca.  Waid< 
atsiii  saved  ^  military  dieat  of  MoiKvia,  s  oonaldenible 
Him.  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
amp^Tcr,  who,  to  reward  him  for  this  service,  appointed 
hjm  quartermaj»ter-c;encnil  of  the  imperial  army,  which, 
m  concert  with  ttie  troopa  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  iia- 
vaha,  was  to  take  the  field  against  Frederic  V.,  count  pa- 
latine* wIm  had  been  irhfltu  bv  the  B4>heiTi^fi*i  The 
eonots  Ifanefeld  atd  nnira  haTtog  advanoed  aa  ftr  aa  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  attacked  the  imperial  ge- 
neral Boucquoi,  r.tar  Teyn  :  10th  of  June,  1619),  Waldstein 
lustened  to  the  ^.s.si:*tance  ii  1! uacquoi,  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  thun  saved  the  emperor  i'rum  betnr  made  a 
aptive  in  his  own  capital.  In  the  battle  on  iitc  Weis&c 
Here,  near  Prague  (8th  of  November,  1620),  the  cavalry 
of  Waldstein  signalized  themadvet  by  their  impetuous 
dttrges,  but  Waldstein  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  beiog 
•bbeed  by  his  commission  as  quartermaster-general  to 
pr  f!]e  necessary  supplies  for  the  imperial  anny.  It 
tliiit,  the  resource*  of  the  emperor  being  exhau.sted, 
Vlijiistein  gave  lari^e  hums  for  the  support  of  his  master, 
for  which  however  he  got  an  ample  indemnification. 
After  the  overthrow  of  king  Frederic  uf  Bohemia,  the  es- 
tataa  of  hi*  adlMMVta  wen  oonfiacated,  and  the  greater 
nut  were  either  eold  by  tite  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  or 

;-.v:n  as  re-varJ'  to  tiis  fnithTul  srrvanf.'i ;  on  irav.r  r-cra- 
iioos  also  1:  ei«iixiaiui  uaed  to  combine  geacroMly  aud  in- 


terest by  selling  them  at  a  low  price.  The  reward  of 
Waldsteua  waa  the  lordship  of  I>>ied1and,  worth  about 
eOtMJOO  golden,  for  which  he  paid  150,OOU  gulden ;  and  he 
bought  more  than  sixty  other  lordship.s  and  estates,  the 
value  of  which  wa.s  estimated,  at  a  very  low  rate,  at 
7,2904228  gulden,  ot  which  however  Waldstein  only  paid 
a  part,  hu  sacrifices  and  services  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. As  the  value  of  money  was  then  at  least  three 
times  greatertbaa  it  ia  now,  the  amount  of  theuoperty 
acquired  by  Waldstein  in  consequence  of  the  Boheauau 
war,  was  at  least  24,000,000  gulden  (3,000.000/.  i  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  money;  to  which  mual  bo 
addeil  the  value  of  his  personal  estate. 

\\'a]datt;in  was  neither  intoxicated  by  lii^  triumph  nor 
b^  his  wealth.  In  1021  he  took  the  field  against  Betlen 
Gabor,  the  piioce  of  Transylvania,  who  stood  OQ  the  Iron- 
tiers  of  Geimaay,  and  was  going  to  effect  a  junction  with 
John  Oeofge,  margrave  of  Brandenburg -Jiigemdorf,  who 
waa  encamped  near  Jagemdorf,  in  the  south-cast  comer  of 
the  then  jirovince  of  Silesia.  W.ildstem  successivi  ly  de- 
teated  both  his  adversaries,  preventijd  Uitir  juactiuu,  and 
forced  Bellcn  Gabor  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
on  condition  that  he  should  {five  up  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Hungary,  wtuch  be  did.  During  the  two  ensuing  years 
Waldstein  waa  priacipally  occupied  with  the  managenont 
of  hb  estates.  But  Betlen  Ckuor  having  again  taken  up 
arms  agunst  the  emperor,  Waldistein  hastened  to  Hungary, 
and  arrived  ju.st  iii  time  to  save  Uic  imperial  army  under 
the  Marquis  of  Caraffa,  who  was  besieged  in  his  camp  at 
Gikiing,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  by  tlie  prince  of  Trao- 
M'lvaiiia,  count  Thurn,  and  John  George  ol  Brandeohurg- 
Jiigemdorf.  As  a  reward  for  this  victoiy,  the  emperor, 
towards  the  close  of  1623,  contbrred  upon  1dm  the  title  of 
prince,  and  in  the  following  year,  10^  created  him  duke 
of  Friedland  and  prince  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  an  act 
which  caused  much  jealousy  among  the  other  princes  of 
the  empire.  In  1627  Waldstein  bought  the  gequcstraled 
Liuchy  of  .Siican  in  Siiesia  lor  ITiO.WK)  puk'.i  n,  which  wa.s  a 
httle  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  value  ;  and  although  be 
had  acquired  it  aa  a  fitee  estate,  he  preferred  to  take  it  as  a 
flef  fhm  the  emperor,  wlw  imiated  him  with  it  in  1628* 

The  declaration  of  war  of  the  Union  of  Lower  Saxony, 
headed  hyOhristiun  IV.,  kiiiL'  i  t  iruir':,  p  it  ll;e  emperor 
into-great  embarrns.sment.  ilii.irniy  «;ls  p<ij  I ly  disbanded, 
and  with  his  remainintc  troops  lie  was  unaiile  to  open  the 
caiupaigu,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  army  of 
tho  Jjgue,  commanded  by  Tilly:  hU  finaneci  were  ex- 
liausted.  Waldstein  offered  to  raise  an  aimy  of  4UfiQ0 
men.  He  proposed  to  raise  this  foroe  with  hia  own  Ihnds, 
but  he  said,  when  once  in  the  field,  the  array  would  subsist 
and  be  paid  by  ransacking  those  hostile  provinces  through 
which  he  should  lead  them.  Alter  long  hcsitatipn  the 
emperor  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  two  months 
Waldstein  was  at  the  head  of  28,000,  nun  with  whom  hu 
ma.rclied  towards  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  renown  of  lus  mi- 
litary skill,  hia  wealth* and  his  unbounded  liberality  towarda 
the  soldiers,  waa  «o  great*  that  men  flocked  to  hi*  camp 
from  all  parts  ofEurope.  Gennana,  fVenchmen*  Iriahmen, 
Scotchmen,  Walln;  t^^  Croatea,  Poles.  Hungarians,  and 
Cossaks,  formed  an  army  of  very  heterogeneous  elements, 
but  the  iron  hand  of  their  commander  kneaded  them  into  a 
well-united  mass.  His  co-uperadon  with  Tilly,  his  victories 
over  Mansifcld,  his  parallel  march  with  tlus  general  to- 
wards Moravia,  where  Mansfield  and  Betlen  Gabor  pro- 
jected to  join  their  armies,  and  the  glorious  result  oitlda 
campaign  for  the  imperialistic,  have  been  related  else^yhcre. 
(^Thirty  Yrajw'  War.)  The  campaign  was  begun  and 
hnished  in  162G.  Wa]d->tein  lost  2U,0O0  men  by  disease 
and  fatifi^ue,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1627  he  was  again  at 
the  head  of  50,000  men.  His  second  campaign  from  Silesia 
to  Denmark,  and  his  junction  w  ith  Tilly  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
have  likewise  been  related  in  another  place.  We  shall  only 
allude  to  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  his  advances.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1627.  he  was 
at  Truppau,  which  he  leR  for  Sagan,  where  he  .stayed  till  the 
Unh  for  tlic  purpose  of  making  the  necc^saJy  prejiarutions 
lor  the  memorable  campaign  which  he  was  going  toundi.T- 
take.  Uis  army  was  incumbered  by  a  heavy  ordnance 
carried  on  clumsy  carriages,  by  many  women  and  children, 
by  a  boat  of  aervaots  and  grooms  of  every  deaoiption.  and 
he  had  to  eroaa  a  broad  sandy  tract  where  provnons  were 
scarce,  and  where  the  ro:ir!s  v-ere  in  their  iiaturaT  .state. 
The  towns  were  occupied  by  Dauuh  ^muns.    Vet  ouse 
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pal  In  motion  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  this  heavy  body 
•draaeed  witbimtiatible  rapidity.  On  the  2Iitt  of  August 
Waldbtein  was  at  Cottbus ;  on  the  27th  at  Havelberi; ;  and 

on  the  30th  he  look  Domitz  in  Mecklenburt;,  aftor  }ia\iritr 
pcrforme<l  a  march  of  2M  miles  in  eight  days,  tlirouch  a 
tniserabk'  cuuntiy— a  march  which  it  would  be  diffii-ult  lo 
perlorm  lor  a  modem  army  unincumbered  by  heavy  ord  - 
nance  and  moving  on  excellent  roads.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  his  lieoteDUitt  eaant  Schlick,  defeated  the  Danea 
near  Aalborg  in  Jufhmd.  and  kior  (Siristian  aaved  the 
remnant  of  his  army  by  flying  to  nis  ships  and  escaping 
to  the  Danish  islands.  Waldstein  hastened  to  the  Belt,  and 
it  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  cross  this  channel  lor  want 
of  sliips,  in  a  fit  oi  anger  he  ordered  the  sea  to  be  bom- 
barded with  red'hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finished  by  the  peace  of  Liibeck 
(12th  of  May,  1629).  VValdstein's  reward  were  the  duchies 
of  HeeUeDoargt  with  which  he  was  inveited  by  the  em- 
peror on  the  leth  of  June.  16-29,  after  thednkes  Adolphus 
Frederick  and  John  Albrecht  had  been  dispossessed  of 
them,  for  felony,  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1U'2H.  Waldstein 
chooio  Wismar,  the  best  port  fur  a  navy  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  lor  his  residence,  and  obtained  from 
the  emperor  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Oeeame  Se»  (the  Genoan  Sen),  for  which  ignoimt  histo- 
mnhaTe  charged  him  with  childiah  vanil^.'  His  plan 
was  te  form  a  navy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ilanseafic 
towns,  and  to  prevent  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  king  of 
8w«len,  from  choosini;  Germany  for  the  theatre  of  his  am- 
bition. From  the  beginning  of- the  Danish  war  Waldstein 
had  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  king.  '  Bitt,'  wrote 
he  to  his  lieutenant  Arnim,  'der  Herr  hab  neissig  Aufsicht 
Mif  den  Schweden,  denn  er  ist  em  gcfahrlicher  Gasf  ('  I 
twff  yoa»  irir,  to  obaem  well  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a  danger 
ens  rHow*).  *  Dera  OiistaT  Adolph  soil  man  keinen  CHau- 
ben  ftchenkcn,  denn  mannislich  sagt  dasser  die  I/CUte  gem 
Vi  der  Najie  hemmfiihrl'  (' You  must  not  trust  Gustavim 
Adolphus,  for  every  man  saj^s  that  he  likes  to  lead  the 

Kopfe  by  the  nose).  'Den  Schweden  will  ich  gern  zum 
eunde  habeo,  ober  dass  er  nicht  zu  miichtig  ist,  denn 
amor  et  dommium  non  patittir  loeittm*  (*I  should  wish  to 
liave  the  Swede  for  my  fnend,  hot  that  he  ihonld  not  be  too 
strong,  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree"i.  .\t  a  moment 
when  his  funds  were  much  exhausted,  he  ordered  35,(XX) 
dollars  to  be  raised  immediately,  wlndi  he  intended  to 
give  as  a  reward  to  a  'certain  merchant  who  was  to  do 
something  in  Sweden.'  It  has  been  pretended  that  Wald- 
rtein  had  formed  the  plan  of  murdering  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
but  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  accusation,  and  it  appears 
that  the  meichant  had  propoaed  to  hum  the  Swedisn  fleet 
in  Karlskrona.  The  plan  was  not  put  into  exectition.  Thir- 
ing  the  siege  of  Stralsnnd,  Waldstein  cried  out  that  he 
would  have  the  town  if  it  were  fastened  to  the  sky  with 
iron  chains  ;  but  he  \va.s  com]ielled  to  attaiidon  the  siejre. 

No  sooner  was  Waldstein  invested  with  Mecklenburg, 
than  his  numeroussOCret  enemies  changed  their  calumnies 
and  iotri|;ues  into  open  aeeasatiooa.  Ine  duke  of  IJavaria, 
Maximiban,  was  waldstein^  declared  enemy.  By  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  imperial  arms,  tlie" power  and 
influence  of  the  Ligue,  of  which  Maximilian  was  the  hcail, 
had  hi  come  secondary.     Tilly  hated  W'aldstein  as  his 

frcatest  rival.  The  pnde  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  wa*» 
urt  by  the  elevation  of  a  general  who,  though  a  lord  in 
Bohemia,  was  only  a  nobleman  of  lower  rank  nith  respect 
to  the  nobility  of  the  empire^  and  yet  had  been  raised  to 
the  di^fnity  of  duke  of  If  eeklenhmg ;  and  thev  reproadicd 
lum  with  dispossessing  the  former  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
of  their  estate^  an  net  of  injustice  however  for  which  the 
emperor  was  i>tnliaps  more  blameable  than  WaUlstein. 
The  despotic  character  of  Waldstein,  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  treated  both  friends  and  enemies,  his  rapacity 
te  the  provinces  cither  conquered  or  merely  occupied  by 
nim,  and  tho  greediness  of  his  officers  and  soUien^  were 
ttie  caaie  of  many  charges.  WahMera  often  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  severely 
punished  sevend  Italian  and  Spamsh  officers,  who  in  re- 
venge called  him*il  tiranno"  {the  tyrant  .  To  this  was 
added  the  aversion  which  Waldstein  showed  to  all  foreiiTTi' 
ers,  espocially  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  crowded  to  the 
c«urt  and  the  army  ;  and  his  hatred  of  priests,  and  prin- 
cipally the  Jesuits,  who  were  powerful  at  the  imperial 
eovrt  MaximUian  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  all  the  ene- 
mies Oif  WnUstiin,  declared  to  the  enipanir  that  ho  and  all 


Germany  would  be  ruined  if  the 'dictator  imperii*  ro- 
mained  longer  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies.  Fei^ 

dinand,  after  long  hesitation,  dismissed  Waldstein  from  his 

command  in  163(),  at  the  very  moment  uhen  Gnstavua 
Adolphus  letl  the  coa-st  of  Sweden  for  the  inva»ion  of 
Ge  rniany. 

Waldstein,  without  making  any  compiaitds,  retired  to 
Bohemia,  and  resided  alternately  at  Prague  and  at  Gits- 
chin.  He  lived  with  such  qdendour  as  to  make  the  em- 
peror himself  jealous. 

The  inva-sion  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the 
imperial  arnnes  at  Leipzig,  the  conqne^^t  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Swedes,  and  the  death  of  Tilly,  have  been  related.  [Thirty 
Ybars'  War;  Tilly.]  Tlie  empire  wa*  oa  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  could  save  it. 
This  man  was  Waldstein.  When  the  emperor  requested 
and  at  last  implored  him  to  resame  the  command,  Ut 
showed  that  he  felt  all  his  importance.  Alter  having  de 
clined  the  proposition  sevenil  time<<,  he  at  agreed  to  3» 
on  the  followiuir  conditions:  that  Waldstein  should  have  the 
sole  control  of  the  army,  \\hich  he  jnomised  lo  raise;  and 
there  sliould  be  no  imperiid  authority  within  his  camp  ;  lio 
peste  shnukl  be  concluded  without  his  consent;  he,  a* 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  being  one  oftiie  belligerent  parties; 
he  should  have  full  power  to  muumivre  sad  to  take  up 
his  <piafters  however  and  wherever  he  riHniid  And  it  oon- 
venient ;  that  he  should  have  the  sovcreiirnty  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  he  mi^^ht  conquer;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  pive  him  a.s  revsnrd  one  of  his  hereditary  ^;a^e« 
(Bohemia.'),  of  which  he  should  be  the  sovereign,  ihuugli 
as  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

The  campai^  of  Waldstein  against  Gustavus  Adolphus 
has  been  told  in  the  article  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It 
would  reouire  the  knowledge  of  a  consummate  general  to 
decide  whether  Waldstein  or  Gustavus  was  the  greater 
captain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Waldstrin  resumed 
the  command,  he  directed  all  its  operations,  and  Gustuviw 
.Adolphus  acted  under  the  imjiressiona  which  he  received 
from  the  plans  of  Wald^cin.  Waldstein's  defence  ol  the 
lines  near  Numberg  can  onh' be  compared  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedias  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  townrds 
Bavarin,  after  his  fmitli  ~~  nlirTTiiif  on  the  lines  near  Niirn- 
berg,  was  a  great  fault :  ana  altiiough  tlie  kin?  soon  per- 
ceived his  error, and  changed  his  plan  by  rapidly  follow hil' 
Waldstein,  this  circumstance  is  another  pioyf  of  what  wc 
have  just  said.  It  is  true  that  Waldstein  lost  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  (6th  of  November.  1G32).  hut  able  judges  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  tins  occasion  Wald>tein 
showed  his, superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater 
ability  in  the  direction  of  his  attacks.  But  the  succes<lul 
part  of  these  attacks  was  the  merit  of  duke  Berniiard  of 
Saxe-W  cimar,  the  kiiii;  luivmir  fallen  in  the  betrinning  of 
the  battle,  while  engaged  in  rallying  his  troops,  which  w«re 
disorganized  in  oonaeqoonoe  of  tnose  fimidem  attadm  whidi 
he  directed. 

As  to  the  mtlttarT  conduct  of  Waldstdn  after  the  battle 

of  Liitzen,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  punished  with  death 
many  generals,  colonels,  and  inferior  officers  who  had  not 
behaved  well  in  that  battle.  Ho  soon  rcpaircil  his  losM'^. 
and  hits  arms  were  victonou.s  in  Saxony  and  SiIl'sui.  But 
his  haughtiness  became  insupportable,  and  he  openly 
manifested  his  design  to  make  himself  n  powerful  member 
of  the  empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor,  as  alreadjr  expkuned.  The  Jesuits  and  foreign 
generals  at  the  eonrt  of  Qie  emperor  availed  theOMelves  of 
the  inactivity  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  T.iitzen  to 
calumniate  fum  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstein  having 
refused  to  relieve  the  duke  of  Havana,  preferrini;  a  c.mi- 
paign  in  Silesia,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  jutaed  the 
secret  enemies  of  Waldstein.  They  represented  him  as 
designing  to  overthrow  Ferdinand's  power  in  (Jermany, 
and  the  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to  believe  the  acrusa- 
tion,  as  it  transpired  that  France  had  offered  to  Waldstein 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia;  but  Wald- 
stein itjected  these  propositions,  and  continued  to  show 
hin  earnot  desire  to  drive  all  foreitrners  out  of  fiermany. 
en<'niies  as  well  as  fru'iuls.  'llie  einpercir  on.lered  him  1) 
withdraw  from  iiuhemiaand  Moravia,  and  to  take  up  his 
winter-qiiarters  in  Lower  Saxony  (December,  16331 ;  but 
Waldstein  neither  would  nor  could  obey  this  order,  which 
he  rsfpided  as  a  vioklkn  of  the  oonditions  on  whieh  he 
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had  Kflomed  the  coannand. '  Upon  thu  MMdwiiliaii  of 
BftVAiik  urged  the  emperor  to  diamin  Me  diaobedient 
general ;  &n<l  Waldstein,  havings  been  inronned  that  the 
emperor  had  resolved  to  do  it,  declared  that  he  would 
resign  his  command.  His  lailhfu)  lieutenLuits  uracil  him 
not  to  abandon  them,  for  tliey  were  all  creditors  of  the 
tmptror.  who  paid  them  very  irregularly,  and  they  were 
sure  that  thev  would  never  be  paid  at  all  if  their  com- 
mander should  re&ipi.  In  order  to  prove  their  invariable 
attachment,  they  Mgned  a  declamtion  at  Filaen,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  16M,  in  which  thev  promited  to  stay  with 
■WaM-stfin  as  lone:  -i^  li>'  woiitd  he  fhi'ir  cnmnmiulor.  Tliis 
the  lainous  declaration  winch  has  iiiways  been  rtuie- 
tented  as  a  plot  atjiLiiitit  the  cinpcror.  Piccolomini,  Gailas, 
and  i»everul  other  Italian  and  Spanish  officers  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  ruin  Waldstein,  whose  wealth 
they  were  eager  to  divide  among  tbemeelvesi  and  the 
cnj>eror,  believiniit  their  nuatatements,  signed  an  order  by 
which  Waldstein  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  de- 
clared a  rebel  (2lth  of  Januarj').  Piccolomini  and  Gailas 
were  commissioned  to  take  W'uldslcin,  dead  or  alive.  Tlie 
order  whs  kept  secret,  but  something  transpireil,  and 
WaJdstein.  in  order  to  prove  his  loyalty. relieved  his  lieu- 
tenants Irom  their  uronu.ne  to  stay  with  him  till  the  last 
moment  (20th  of  February).  On  the  Ibllowing  day  he  sent 
two  ofieen.  Ciolonels  Monrwald  and  Breuner,  to  the  em* 
peror  to  declare  in  hb  name  that  he  was  ready  to  resien, 
and  to  justif)  liis  condiu  t  :  !  ut  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irish- 
man, treacherous  I  \  itUormLd  I'lecolomini  of  it,  and  the 
two  officers  were  seized  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  em- 

Sfror,  who  was  >ti]l  deceived  by  the  enemies  of  Waldstein. 
n  the  20th  of  February  the  emperor  ordered  W^aldstein's 
estates  to  be  confiscated ;  and  PftUae  and  Piccolomini  ap- 

{rroaehed  PSIsen  for  the  purpoK  of  Hirprisin?  Walditein. 
a  this  extremity  Waldstein  took  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Eger ;  and  in  order  to  save  his  life,  sent  Duke  Fiaiiz 
Albrecht  ofSaxe-Lauenburi^  to  Duke  Hernhard  of  Weimar, 
requesting  him  to  receive  him  with  a  siiiall  body  of  faithful 
omcers  and  soldiers.  Bemhard,  as  well  as  the  Swedish 
chancellor  Oxenstiema,  declined  the  proposition,  thinking 
thl^  it  was  only  a  trick.  During  tlua  time  Waldstein  re- 
mained in  the  ca«t)e  of  ^ger.  He  was  aiccompanied  by 
faia  moit  ftithfni  oficert,  anion||»  whom  Terzky,  Kinsky, 
Hlo,  Neumann,  and  some  traitors,  such  as  Gordon.  RufKr. 
and  Leslie,  who  were  bribed  by  Piccokuiuni.  and  had  pro- 
mised to  execute  the  bloody  order  of  the  t  ni[icror. 

On  tile  2iith  oi  February," Gordon,  Wiio  was  commandant 
of  Eger,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  Waldstein's  offi- 
cers, at  which  the  duke  ««•  not  present  on  aocoant  of  bia 
ill  health.  After  dinner  an  araied  Imnd  rashed  in.  and 
the  friends  of  Waldstein  fell  hencafh  their  swonls.  Wald- 
fltein  heard  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men.  He  opened  a 
window  and  a>iked  a  sentmel  what  it  meant.  Suddenly 
Captain  Deveroux,  at  the  head  of  thirty  Irishmen,  rushed 
into  his  apartment ;  and  wliile  his  men  shrunk  back  at  the 
sight  of  their  great  commander,  who  stood  before  them 
defenceless  and  in  his  night-dress,  Devcroux  advanced  and 
cried  out,  *  Art  thou  the  traitor  who  is  gmag  to  rain  the 
emperor?'  With  these  wotde  he  lifted  his  partisan.  Wald- 
stein. without  \itterinc  a  word,  opened  his  arms  and  received 
the  deadly  blow  in  his  breast.  He  was  always  thoughtful, 
and  »pukc  little,  and  SO  he  wai  in  hia  last  moment :  he  fell 
and  died  .silently. 

His  wealth  was  partly  divided  among  his  enemies,  each 
of  whom  received  a  la^  share,  fbr  the  revenue  of  Wald- 
stein wan  estimated  at  9,000,000  pilden  (97S,000f.,  or 
lil2S4XNtf.  according  to  the  present  value  of  nioncy> .  Part 
of  hie  estates  were  kept  by  the  emperor,  who  paid  Ibr  ;VMJO 
dead  nia-vsi.s  to  l>e  read  for  the  soul  of  his  great  [reneral. 

Tu  the  prtirtint  time  it  has  generally  been  belitved  tiiat 
Waldstein  formed  those  treasonable  schemes  of  which  he 
was  accused  by  his  enemies ;  but  thetreawn  of  Waldstein  has 
never  been  proved.  About  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Friedrich 
FTintcr  from  Berlin  diMovered  many  nutograph  letters  of 
WahMcin  in  the  fhmily  archives  of  the  eonnt  of  Amim,  at 
Boitienbur;:,  in  con-seqnence  of  which  disrovery  he  was 
admitted,  by  order  of  tfie  emperor  Francis  I.,  to  the  secret 
part  of  the  archives  of  the  military  council  at  Vienna, 
wliicli  had  hitherto  not  been  u-sed  by  the  biographers  of 
Waldstein  and  the  writers  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
FJirster  found  a  considerable  numWr  of  letter*,  which  he 

Sblished  under  the  title '  Waldstein  s  Driefe,'  Berlin,  1888- 
28, 3  vols.  Svo.  Having  fecen  invited  by  tihe  oounta  of 


Waldstein,  who  am  deaeended  from  the  hrotheMand  uncles 
of  Albredit,  to  eonthtue  his  researehes,  he  was  enabled  to 

prove  the  complete  innocence  of  Waldstein,  and  that  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Piccolomini  an  l  ht-i 
party.  He  published  his  results  under  the  title  '  Wallenstein, 
Herzo^  m  Mecklenburg,  Friedlaud,  iind  Siigan,  als  Fcldhcrr 
und  Landesfiirst,'  Sic.,  Potsdam,  1834,  1  vol.  Svo.  The 
counts  of  Waldstein  brought  a  suit  against  the  Austrian 
flscQS  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  those  of  Albrecht'a 
estates  which  had  peen  appropriated  to  the  fiscus.  It  has 
lately  been  reported  that  the  present  emperor,  Fierdinandl., 
\Mthoiit  waitini^  for  the  li-^al  decision,  has  ordered  thOSe 
estates  to  he  restored  to  llie  counts  of  Waldstein. 

WALLER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  militarj- 
commander  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  the  civil 
wai>>  ol  the  seventeenth  century,  was  of  the  same  family  of 
the  Wallers  of  Spendbunt,  in  Kent,  from  which  the  poet 
Waller  was  descended,  and  was  l)om  in  1507.  Alterpui^ 
suing  his  studies  for  a  time  at  Magdalen-hall  and  Hart- 
hall,  Oxford,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Paris; 
and  while  abroad  he  en'crcd  the  service  of  the  cor.lcde- 
raled  p*nvt'rs  (Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany)  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  acainst  the 
emperor  alter  their  leacrne  of  the  year  1626.  On  his  return 
home  he  received  from  (  hailes  I.  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. In  1640 Sir  William  Waller  was  returned  to  the  um^ 
Plarliament  for  Andover ;  and  he  immediately  took  his 
place  amonsr  the  opponents  of  the  couil.    His  foreign  edu- 
cation and  service  iiad  sriven  him  a  si  rone  attachment  to 
Preshyterianism  ;  and  lie  had  also.  it.  is  naid, smarted  under 
the  severities  of  the  Star-chamber.    On  recourse  being 
had  to  arms.  Sir  William  was  appointed  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary generals,  and  he  greatly  distinguisfaed  himself  on 
various  occasions,  especially  inthe  reduction  of  Portsmouth, 
in  September,  1642.    He  wa.s  however  defeated  at  Lans- 
down  near  Bath,  on  the  5th  of  July.  1643  ;  at  Roundway 
no\vii  near  Devizes,  l)y  I-onl  \\'ilmot,  on  the  N^th  ol'  the 
same  niuiith;  and  at  the  same  place  a^ani  on  the  Sih  of 
September.    On  the  2!tih  of  March,  1G44,  Waller  defeated 
Lord  Hopeton  at  Cherry  ton  Down  near  Winchester ;  but  on 
the  29th  of  June  following,  he  was  in  turn  worsted  by  the 
royal  forces  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  OxfiMdshire.  Some  of 
these  reverses  which  Waller  sustained  gave  rise  to  warm 
counter  accusations  bet\\ceti  liim  and  Essex  ;  he  charging 
the  commander-in-chief  wit  li  wi.shing  to  sacrifice  him ;  Essex 
retorting  upon  Waller  with  rejtroaches  of  want  both  of 
conduct  and  courage.   Waller  however  was  throughout 
stoutly  supported  by  his  party,  the  Presbyterians.  The 
self-denyine  ordinance  (paased  3rd  April.  1645)  deprived 
Waller  of  me  command ;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  lea^lers  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  till  the  impeachment  or  the  eleven 
members,  of  whom  he  was  one,  by  the  arm\  23rd  June. 
1647),  when  he  withdrew  with  the  rest  from  the  House. 
He  returned  however  alter  a  time,  and  curitii.ued  to  attend 
until  he  was  driven  out  by  force,  along  with  all  the  other 
members  of  his  party,  by  Colonel  Prid^  on  the  0th  of  De> 
cember,  1648.  f!roBi  tnis  time  ««  hear  no  more  of  him 
tin  after  the  death  of  OHver,  when,  in  August,  1659,  he 
was  taken  up  on  the  charpc  of  being  engaged  in  tiie 
Cheshire  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  and 
was  detained  in  custody  till  November  following,  w  hen  he 
was  released  on  bail.   He  probably  resumed  nis  »eal  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  other  secluded  members, 
in  Febrtiary,  1660;  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
Council  of  State  constituted  by  the  House  on  the  2Sth  of 
that  month.   To  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  met 
in  April,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  membeni  for 
Middlesex;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sat  in  any 
sulisetjuent  parliament.     He  died  at  Osierley  Park  in 
Muidlescx,  on  the  19th  of  September,  ICtiH.   He  had  been 
three  times  married  ;  and  from  his  daughter  Margaret,  by 
his  first  wile,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hi.  Richanl  Heyncfl 
of  Find,  in  Devonshire,  who  nmivied  Sir  William  Courtenay 
of  Powderham  Osstle,  is  descended  the  pment  Earl  ol 
Devon  :  from  his  daughter  Anne,  by  hi^  second  wife,  thij 
i.ndv  Anne  Finch,  daughter  of  the  iiitit  car)  of  Winchel-  ■ 
sea,  who  married  Sir  Philip  Haroourt,  vraa  descended  the 
late  Earl  llarcourt. 

Sir  Wilham  Waller  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
^  Divine  Meditiilians  upon  Several  Oecaaons;  with  a  Daily 
Directory,'  which  was  printed  in  an  Rvo.  volume  at  Lon- 
don, in  1600 ;  andalsoof  a*  Vindication*  of  hi*  own  cha^ 
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IMter  and  conduct,  which  wu  pubhiJied  IVoin  tiit»  manu- 
mipt,  in  ftTo.»  with  tui  intiaductioo  by  th«  sditor,  at  Lou- , 
don.  in  1703.  Both  theic  works  give  » ikvounble  inipres' ' 

Bon  of  his  hone»fy  anil  in;T;t  iiuousiu-iis,  as  \\\-\\  m  uf  !iis 
»hrewdne*» and  ^^^:n^:l■A  yittillec'lual  ability;  aiul  Iho  M,xoiid 
U  of  considerable  historical  vahu'. 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a  ctlebiated  Engluii  pat-t,  was 
bom  3nl  March,  IW't,  at  Colcshill,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford.  His  t'atlutr,  Kub«ii  Waller,  E»q.  of  Apnondfsham, 
or  AmerdiUD,  in  Bueldn^hanuhire,  in  which  pariUi  L'ulc:>- 
hill  is  situated*  represented  a  branch  of  an  old  Em»x 
family,  and  had  in  early  life  followed  the  profeaaion  of  the 
law.  Ilklmund  was  the  cIdl•^t  of  several  sons  and  daughters, 
but  he  was  still  in  his      huod  wlu  n  his  lather  died,  leaving 
him  an  estate  oi;J5U)/.  a  \ear.    Wallers  mother  was  Ann,  j 
daughter  oi  Gnffith  ilanipden  of  Hampden  in  Buckinff- { 
haoiiihifi?,  and  aunt  of  the  patriot,  who  was  consequentTv 
the  poet'a  cooaio.  The  relationahijj^  if  it  ia  to  be  ao  oalieo.  I 
of  Edmund  Waller  to  Crooiwell,  about  which  there  haa  { 
been  some  controversy  or  misconception,  consisted  in  his 
uncle,  William  Ilamtxlen,  the  father  of  the  patiiot,  having  | 
married  (..'rom'.veirs  aunt,  I'Llizahetli ;  so  tlial  Hampden  the  j 
patriot  was  iimt  cuu»in  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  pro-  i 
tector.    (Noble's  Memoiri  of  the  Protectoral  House  \ 
Cromwell,  it.  05-67,  where  however  Waller's  estate  is 
erroneously  set  down  at  35,000/.  per  aiiimm,  and  his  father 
is  in  one  plaoe  called  Richard,  instead  of  llobert.)  John- 
son, whose  account  is  copied  without  either  correction  or 
acknowledgment  by  Chalfners,  makes  Waller's  mother  to 
have  been  the  .sihter  of  the  patriot,  whose  father  he  incor- 
rectly names  John. 

Waller  was  educated  at  h-ton,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  eariie!<t  biographer,  the 
miter  of  »  memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hts  poems 

Siblishod  in  171 1«  says  that  he  obtained  •  seat  ni  the 
oiisc  of  Commons,  at  the  ape  of  sixteen,  for  the  borough 
sf  Amcrsham.  If  so,  he  would  appear  to  liavc  been 
returned  to  the  third  parliament  of  James  I.,  which  met  in 
January.  1621,  and  to  which  this  borough  of  Amersham 
daime^  the  right  of  sending  representatives,  after  having 
ceased  to  do  so  ever  since  the  second  year  of  Edward  II.  The 
claim  was  eventually  allowed;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Waller,  although  ho  may  have  been  elected,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  seat,  or  at  least  was  recognised  as  a  member, 
although  he  may  have  sat  sub  sllentiu,  as  was  then  some- 
times done.  No  members  for  Amersiiam,  or  lor  Wendover 
and  Great  .Marlow.  which  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
are  given  in  the  common  lists  of  ttiis  parliament.  Whether 
was  returned  to  the  next,  James's  fourth  and  last 

KrUamentt  whieh  met  in  Febniaiy,  1623»  ia  uot  known ; 
tit  if  probable  ttiat  he  waa.  In  the  flnt  parliment  of 
Charles  I.,  which  met  in  16^,  he  w.is  returned  for  Chip- 
ping-Wycombe.  It  is  not  certain  that  lie  sat  in  the  next, 
which  was  called  toifether  in  the  foilowiiiii  year ;  but  he 
represented  Amershamin  Charles's  third  parliament,  which 
sat  from  March,  1627,  tu  March,  1G2S,  and  also  both  in  the 
iboit  parliament  of  Aji^l,  1640^  and  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment whieh  aasembledTin  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  earliest  of  Waller's  poems  is  commonly  assumed  to 
have  been  produced  towards  the  end  of  tne  year  1623, 
when  the  event  which  it  celebrates  happened,  the  e&cape 
of  tlie  prince  (afterwards  (Jharles  I.)  from  being  >liii>- 
wrecked  in  the  road  at  St.  Andeto,  on  his  return  from 
Spain.  Yet  it  certainly  w  &e  not  published  till  some  years 
later ;  and  not  only  the  title  '  On  the  Danger  hb  Majesty 
(being  Prinee)  eaeraed,'  &c.,  but  even  the  vmiea  them* 
■elves  seem  rather  to  imply  that  they  were  not  composed 

at  the  time  of  the  escape.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  remaik- 
able  that  tiie  »t)lc  and  vcrsificHtion  of  tins  poem  have 
nuitc  a.s  much  neatness  and  hnish  as  those  of  his  latest 
(lays ;  so  that,  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  his  editors,  as 

50ted  by  Johnson,  •  were  we  to  judge  only  by  the  word- 
It  we  eould  not  Imow  what  waa  wrote  at  twenty  and  wbi^ 
«t  fonneore.*  Btyden  baa  staled  0n  the  preftee  to  his 
Fables ')  that  Waller  himself  attributed  the  polish  and 
smoothness  of  his  versification  to  his  diligent  study  of  Fair- 
frx's  translation  of  T:isso.  Clarendon  ^a^-s  expressly  that 
'  at  the  age  vvhtsu  other  men  used  to  jjive  over  writinfi^ 
verses  (for  he  was  near  tbiity  yean*  when  he  first  engaged 
himself  in  tiwt  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do 
•o)t  be  surM^wd  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that 
IukI  ;  as  it  a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newlv  boill«  to  eheiiah 
diooping  poetry.'  In  tottth,  there  are  ooly  two  or  thiee  of 


his  poena  that  could  have  been  wiittea  bafim  hie  tmn^ 
fitth  year. 

Some  years  before  Ihh  date  he  had  married  Ami/ 

dai.ghlcr  of  Kdwaid  Banl:-,  fv^:;.  ;i  very  wealthy  citizen  01 
I.oiulon,  lui\iiit;  u'aitied  ttie  la-uiL  and  hand  of  the  lady 
at;iuiift.  all  the  interest  of  the  coiut  exerted  in  I'avour  of  a 
rival  ftuitor.  liy  this  match  he  considerably  augmented 
his  fortune.  His  wife,  after  bringing  him  a  son,  who  dud 
young,  and  a  dau^ter,  who  when  she  grew  up  married 
Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,  died  in  childbed,  and  '  left 
him,'  as  Johnson  sayi,  *  a  widower  of  about  five  and  twenty, 
eay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself  wiUi  another  maniece.' 
ri   older  accounts  make  him  to  have  lost  hie      in  Ifltt 

or  1U30. 

It  could  hardly  then  have  been,  as  is  commonly  repre 
sented,  almost  immediately  or  very  soon  after  this  that  be 
began  to  pay  liis  addresses  to  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney, 
the  eldest  dau^ter  of  the  £ail  of  Leicester*  whom  he  baa 
made  Amioua  m  many  of  hia  love  verses  under  the  name  of 
Racharissa.  The  high-born  beauty  rejected  his  suit,  and  in 
1031)  married  Henry,  lord  Spencer,  who,  iu  1643,  was 
created  earl  ot  Sunderland,  and  was  killed  in  September, 
the  same  year,  at  the  hrst  battle  of  iNewbury.  [Vol.  zxiii., 
p.  2U6.]  As  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
was  certainly  not  quite  nineteen,  it  is  not  probable  that  his 
bride  could  have  been  old  en(Hi||fa  to  be  sought  in  marriage 
eight  or  nine  years  befiora.  Saifariasa,  who,  after  the  death 
of  her  first  nutband,  married  Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  sar- 
vived  till  1G83.  Another  of  Waller's  temporarv  attach- 
ments at  tliis  period  of  his  hie  wa.s  to  the  I.atly  Sophia 
Murray,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  poetical  name 
of  Aiuoret.  At  last,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Sachansaa, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known,  he  married  a 
Miss  MaiyBraase*  or  ilreeux,of  whom  nothing  iareoofded, 
except  tiurt  die  brought  l^m  thirteen  children,  five  sons 

and  eight  dnnch'frs,  and  that  she  was,  at  ri  Hv^ii-.^-  *o  A-ibrey. 
the  antiquary,  distinguished  botli  hy  Let  Ln.aat)  ^ud  her 
good  sense. 

Wiien  government  hy  parliaments  was  resumed,  alter  aa 
interruption  of  twelve  yean,  in  1640^  and  Waller  found 
himself  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  joined  tlie 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  where,  although  hia  for- 
tune, wit,  and  poetical  reputation  had  made  him  a  dis» 
tinguished  figure,  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  looked 
upon  with  some  suspicion  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Hamj>- 
den.  But  his  temper  and  ])C»sition  alike  w  ithheld  him  from 
going  very  far  with  the  reformers  or  revolutionists  ;  ai;d 
on  the  approach  of  the  cnsu  he  seceded  from  his  i^ty, 
and  seems  even  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  House.  When 
the  kine  set  up  hia  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  August, 
1642,  Waller  *nit  him  a  thousand  bioad  pieces;  and, 
although  he  soon  after  returned  to  his  place  in  parliament, 
ho  is  supposed  to  have  done  so  by  his  majesty's  permission 
or  direction.  In  the  House  he  now  spoke  openly  on  tlie 
royal  side — '  with  great  sharpness  and  freedom,'  says 
Clarendon,  *  which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
outvoted,  was  not  rcatraincd ;  and  therefore,  used,  as  an 
argument  against  tiKM  wbo  were  gone  upon  pretence 
that  they  were  not  suifered  to  deUver  their  omnioD  fieely 
in  the  House  ;  which  could  not  l>e  believed,  when  all  men 
knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  d^y 
with  impunity  against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  tiic 
House.' 

'  Waller  was  one  of  the  (^mnuasioners  sent  by  Uie  parlia- 
ment to  the  king  at  Oxford,  lAer  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
in  Jaouaiyi  1043;  and  it  waa  aoon  after  thicin  the  end  of 
May.  that  the  dmifn  known  aa  Waller'i  plot  was  diaeo- 

vcred.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  ren!iv  1^1*  nt  j.  of 
thi.^  so-called  plot  or  cons-J'iraey.  The  pa. lUiUiciii  ui-- 
nounced  it  as  '  a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  lor  the  subver- 
sion of  the  true  Protestant  religion  aud  hb«rty  of  the  sub- 
ject,' &c.^  and  May«  in  his  'History  of  the  Parliameni,* 
gives  a  minute  ace^mt  of  the  plans  of  the  conspiraton  fior 
taking  into  their  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  goverunent, 
and  arresting  the  chiefii  of  the  parliamentaiy  pmty*  Od 
the  other  tuuid  it  is  alleged  tliat  Waller  ana  nu  friends 
had  really  no  fbrther  object  than  to  ascertain  the  state  oi 
opinion  in  the  <_Hly  of  London,  by  makinii  lists  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  dividing  them  into  loyalists,  parliamenta- 
rians, and  moderate  men  opposed  to  t  he  excesses  of  either 
faction.  TiMm  can  be  little  doubt  however  that  tfaia  ia 
very mueb of  aa  under-statement.  Yet  tt  maybe  qna^ 
ttonedif  WeUei'a  deiign  rea%Jiad  anyilung  to  do  ntt 
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another  which  wu  detected  about  the  sane  tiiiM->4k  pro- 
j«:t  of  a  loyal  London  merchant,  Sir  Nicholas  (Mspe,  to 
tmm  an  armed  force,  when  a  fit  opportumtj  •hould  oceur, 
to  Mdk  aninat  the  parliara«ot,  for  irhieh  porpoM  he  bad 
oMainMS  eommiaaion  of  array  from  the  Icin^.  Waller'i 
chief  confederate  vnu  his  sigter'a  husbnnd,  Mr.  Tomkyns, 
who  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  queen's  council,  and  Imd 
an  extensive  connexion  ami  influence  in  the  city;  and  tlicir 
proceedings  were  discovered,  according  to  one  account, 
by  a  serrant  of  TomkjTis,  who,  while  lurking  behind  the 
hancioga,  overbCMd  a  eonfereiiae  betwaea  iaa  master  and 
Wailar;  aoeoidiiiir  to  another  vertion  of  the  story,  by  a 
sister  of  Waller,  who  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Price, '  a  great 
parliamentariiui,' and  her  chaplain,  Goode,  who  stole  some 
of  his  papers.  The  commission  uf  array  granted  to  Crispe 
was  found  in  the  poas««sion  of  Tomkv^ns ;  but  this  is  ex- 

8]ained  as  having  happened  througn  an  accident,  and 
r'aller  always  denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  Crispe's 
fdicme.    In  other  respects  his  MNilMiioni  were  ample 
enough.    *  Waller,'  says  Clarendon,  '  was  80  confounded 
with  Tear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had  heard,  said, 
thuiiglit,  or  seen  :  all  that  ho  knew  of  hims^elf,  and  all  that 
he  suspected  of  others,  without  coiiceaiin!?  any  person,  ol" 
v.hat  clee^ree  or  quality  .soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he 
had  ever  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them.' 
Various  ladies  of  rank,  to  whose  intimacy  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted, ware  implicBted  by  his  lavieb  nvelaUons.  In  the 
end  Tonkyrai,  and  another  petaon  nuBed  Challoner,  who 
wns  chnriji'd  witli  hiivini;  had  a  commission  lo  raise  money 
lor  the  kinj:,  were  hanped  at  their  own  doors:  Tomkyns  in 
Holborn-:  Challoner  »n  Cornhill.    Alexander  Hampden, 
anotlier  relation  of  Waller's,  was  kept  in  prison  tiil  Jie 
died ;  and  some  others  had  their  estates  conflaoated,  and 
were  long  detained  in  confinement.   Oth«B  made  tbeir 
escape  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  As  for  WalleTt 'undoubtedly 
the  iKime  contriver  of  the  design,  whatever  it  amounted 
to,  his  life  was  saved,  hut  the  facts  connected  with  his  de- 
liverance are  varioush  rr'  ifi  1.    In  the  Lil'e  prefixed  to 
Works  It  is  expressly  ass*  1  ted  that  he  was  arraiijned  at 
(iuildhall  alon?  with  Tomkyns  and  the  rest,  and  con- 
demned todeatii.   Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  'Waller,  though  confessedly  the  moat  guilty,  with 
ioeredibla  dianmulatioo  afi'ected  such  a  reraone  of  con- 
science, tiiat  Ms  trial  was  put  off,  otrt  of  Christian  com* 
pxssion,  till  he  mi?ht  recover  liis  understanding:.'    Aft? r 
lit!  appeared  to  he  in  a  more  composed  state,  he  wa.s 
brought  to  the  har  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th 
ol  July,  and  there  tielivered  a  speech,  which  is  printed 
in  his  Works,  and  which  certainly  indicates  nothing 
liJcc  insaiii^,  but  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  for 
aenrtlity  ana  buenem  of  spirit.    He  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  exposed  to  a  tnal  by  a  council  of  war,  and 
Clarendon  says  that  he  prevailed  in  that  reque.st,  and 
'hereby  savcil  his  '  dcar-hourjht  life;'  but,  accordiuLf  to 
Wliitelockc,  he  «as  actually  made  over  to  tlu*  trilnmal  he 
to  much  dreaded,  and,  bi  ins;  tried  and  condemned,  vva.s 
reprieved  hy  Essex.    He  lay  in  prison  a  year,  and  was  then 
•et  at  liberty  on  an  understanding  that  he  should  leave  the 
eouirt^.  Of  his  property,  all  that  was  exacted  from  him  was 
a  Una  of  10,000/. ;  but  k  is  affirmed  by  Ms  lint  biographer, 
that  he  expended  three  times  that  sum  besides  in  bribes. 
.\ltogether,  we  are  informed,  he  was  oblitred  to  sell  estates 
to  the  value   of  1000/.  per   annum   on  thi.s  occasion. 
'  Yet,' remarks  the  writer  of  his  Lite  in  the  'Biographia 
Britannica,'  '  his  unparalleled  wit  and  dexterity  in  MViUg 
his  life  will  be  the  admiration  of  all  ages.* 

On  his  release.  Waller  retired  to  France,  and  took  up  his 
residence  first  at  Rohan,  afterwards  in  Paris,  where,  we  are 
lold,  he  lived  in  great  splendour.  We  are  led  to  suppose 
tfint  he  wa.s  allowed  to  oraw  the  rental  of  so  nuicli  ol'  his 
knre  estates  as  he  had  not  been  oldisred  to  f^i  \]  ;  but  aceord- 
ir.::  to  the  '  Oiocraphia  Hritannica,'  "the  chief  support  of 
this  magnificent  way  of  life  was  denved  from  his  wife's 
jewels,  which  he  had  taken  away  with  him;'  and  then  we 
are  told  that,  after  ten  yean  thus  spent,  he  found  himself 
ndne«d  to  what  h«  called  the  Bump  jewel.  It  wee  during 
].;:  ■-  vi'r.  "  ni  ,  in  1645  'not  IfW),  as  misprinted  in  the  'Bio- 
UTdjiiii.i  B:  t:,.~iii;  a'i,  he  published  inRvo,  the  firi?t  collection 
his  poeirv,  ii'i  ier  the  title  of  '  Poetns,  S:c.,  written  by 
]dr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beckunsiield,  Esq.,  lately  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.'  At  last,  appa- 
lently  about  1658^  through  the  interest  of  Colonel  Serope. 
vho  was  married  to  one     his  iktm,  ha  obtalAsd  OroBH 


well's  permission  to  return  to  England :  and  came  ovet 
and  established  himself  at  Hail  Bom  (Johnson  calls  it 
Hall-bam),  a  house  he  had  bdlt  beer  BcacomfteM. 
Although  his  mother,  who  lived  at  Bearnnsfield,  and 
often,  it  is  said,  entertained  the  Protector  in  her  house,  con- 
tinued a  professed  royalist.  Waller  soon  insinuated  him- 
.self  into  great  familiarity  and  favour  with  Cromwell,  to 
whom  in  he  addressed  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
successful  of  his  poetical  performances,  under  the  title  of 
'  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector,  of  the  present  great* 
ness  and  joint  interest  of  his  IfigfaiuM  and  this  Nation^* 
la  a  simflar  strain  he  afterwards  took  occasion,  in  e«te- 
brating  Blake's  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  Scptena- 
ber,  ItiSO,  to  recommend  to  Cromwell  the  aaminiption  of  the 
name,  as  well  a.4  the  power  of  a  kin?.  The  next  of  his 
poems  is  still  in  the  same  vein,  *On  the  Death  of  the 
Jx)rd  Protector ;' but  this  is  immediately  followed  in  the 
collection  by  one  'To  the  King,  upon  his  Majesty's  happy 
Return,*  which,  if  not  as  animated  ishispoem  toC^mwelJ, 
is  at  iMit  as  adulatmy.  The  Restoration  however  restored 
Wilier  to  hie  former  position  more  completely  than  his 
reral  by  Cromwell  haa  done.  He  now  became  once  more 
a  first  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  state.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  sat  in  what  is  called  t!ic  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, which  brought  the  king  back  ;  but  to  the  next,  or 
Charles's  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  March,  IGOl,  and 
continued  in  exietenoa  till  1078^  ha  wm  returned  for 
Hastings ;  in  the  next,  wWch  met  in  March,  1679,  he 
sat  for  Chij)ping-Wyconibe  ;  lie  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  member  either  of  Charles's  fourth  parliament,  whicn 
met  in  October,  \m),  or  of  his  fifth  and  last,  which  met  in 
March.  ]mi ;  but  to  llie  linit  and  only  parliament  of  James 
n.,  which  met  on  his  accession  in  May,  1685,  the  octoge- 
narian poet  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Saltesh ; 
and,  as  appeara  from  the  *  Pwllainentaxy  History,'  he  con- 
tinued, oldas  he  waa,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates. 
Burnet,  in  his  *  History  of  his  Own  Time',  says,  under  the 
year  KuTj,  '  Waller  was  the  deliirht  of  the  House  ;  and  even 
at  eighty  he  said  the  liveliest  thiiifrs  of  any  amonji  them : 
he  was  only  concerned  to  .sav  that  which  should  make  him 
be  applauded.  Hut  he  never  laid  the  business  of  the  House 
to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty  though  a  witty  man.' 

In  1065  Waller  asitcd  and  obtained  from  King  diarlet 
the  PKmietship  of  Eton  College ;  but  Clarendon  reAised  to 
put  the  seal  to  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  office 
could  be  held  only  by  a  clertryman.  This  incident  is  sup- 
posed to  have  in.slipated  the  vindictive  ])oet  to  fake  a  keen 
part  in  the  proceeding  of  Buckingham  and  his  taction, 
which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  chancdilCT. 
AftcrClarendon'sbanishment,thepravo8tship  again  beoama 
vacant,  and  Waller  asked  it  again  of  the  king;  upon  whieh^ 
liis  nuyesty  referred  the  petition  to  the  council,  before 
whom  the  question  was  argued  by  counsel  for  three  days, 
and  waa  finally  determined  as  before. 

One  of  Wailer'H  latest  poetical  ])erformances  was  a  copy 
of  verses  entitled  'A  Presage  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,'  which  he  presented  to  James  il.  on  his  birthday 
(in  what  year  is  not  stated).  He  was  treated  by  James 
with  kindness  and  familiarity ;  but  does  not  appear  to  twra 
shown  any  disposition  to  go  along  with  Wm  in  his  {ifcffal 
courses.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Revolution;  he 
died  at  Beaconstield.  on  the  21  st  of  October.  IGBT.  It  ii 
noted  that  his  heir  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Uf  the  children  he  had  by  his  second  wile,  the  eldest 
son,  Benjamin,  we  are  told  in  the  •  Biographia  Britannica,' 
was  *  so  far  from  inlieriting  his  father's  wit,  that  he  had  not 
a  common  portion,  and  therefore  was  sent  to  New  Jmey 
in  America.'  He  left  his  estate  to  his  second  son,  Edmuntf. 
who  repeatedly  represented  Amersham  in  jiarlianient, 
attaching  himself  in  the  House  to  the  neutral  party  called 
the  Flying  Squadron,  was  esteemed  in  his  county  'a  very 
honest  ■gentleman  and  a  man  of  tjoo'l  sense,'  was  not  'with- 
out a  taste  in  poetry,*  and  ended  by  becominir  a  Quaker  in 
lus  latter  days.  His  third  son.  William,  v\ as  a  merehant 
in  London ;  the  fourth,  Dr.  ^phen  Waller,  became  an 
eminent  civilian ;  of  theHlUi  nothing  is  Imown.  Of  the 
daiichters,  the  eldest,  Marfjaret,  born  at  Rohan,  was  her 
lather's  favourite,  and  used  to  act  as  his amaiiuemsis.  Mary 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch.  The  third  married 
—  Hervey,  of  isutfolk,  Esq. ;  tlie  fourth, —  Tipping,  of  Ox- 
fordshire, Esq.  Eliza  was  living  unmarried  in  1711.  Do- 
rothy, a  dwaii;  was  sent  away,  not.  like  her  brother,  to  New 
Jm^tbiitoiilytotlMiwvttkorEaglaail,  Of tbaMfanOi 
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nothing  Is  recorded ;  nor  of  the  l  iphlh  any  Ihinpf  more  than 
her  uame,  Uctnvia.  eiven  to  her  Iroiii  ht-r  plate  in  tlic  list. 

The  merits  of  Waller  as  a  poet  have  been  elaborately 
discussed  by  Johnson.  He  will  scarcely  be  now  admitted 
to  have  been  even  in  his  own  day  what  he  is  called  by  the 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  'BiomiiliiA  BfitMinica,' '  the  most 
celebrated  Ijtic  poet  that  Kitriand  ha*  ever  produced ;' 
imless  perhaps  we  are  to  coiisliler  a  !yrlc  jioet  a-<  meaniiitr 
a  poet  who  nas  wnttcti  nothing  but  lyrics,  ami  then  the 
title  would  not  be  apphcable  to  Waller.  He  was  certainly, 
in  SO  far  as  respects  diction  and  versification,  the  mo»t 
OCnreet  poetical  writer  that  we  had  before  Pope ;  and  it 
euUMt  M  questioned  that  his  example  liad  considerable 
effect  in  regulatinif  the  Ibrm  and  refining  the  manner  of 
our  poetry,  altlioue^h  it  may  also  have  helped  somewhat  to 
tame  its  spirit.  Yet,  although  there  is  not  much  trlow  of 
imagination  in  Waller,  thin  is  uiten  a  ereat  ileal  iimre 
than  mere  prettiness  or  eveu  tlegaiicc  :  his  more  serious 
.  pieces  have  frequently  much  dignity  and  elevation  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  expression.  And  generally  his  lan- 
guage has  the  high  merit  of  being  a  most  lucid  mirror  and 
exponent  of  his  meaning,  eiviog  but  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness at  least  the  tines  and  fonnal  features  of  the  idea,  howw 
ever  deficient  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  reflecting  coloured 
light,  or  rather,  lio'.\  es  er  little  of  that  there  may  be  for  it  to 
reflect. 

WALLl'CHIA,  a  ^enus  of  plants  named  m  honour  of 
Dr.  Wallich.  supcrintendant  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta.  This  genus  belongs  to  the 
the  natural  order  But(neriacca>.  and  has  the  following 
charai  ters:— Involucel  3-4  leaved,  distant  from  the  flower, 
and  small.  The  calyx  4-parted,  with  oblong  linear  lobes. 
The  flower-lnid  olilutii,'.  The  ptlal^  •},  siireadintr,  refle\ed. 
\m\\\  thick  villous  claws.  The  sUuiens  monadelphous, 
alKiut  JO;  outer  ones  shortest.  The  ovary  ovate,  H-et  lied, 
with  single  style  and  8  stigmas.  The  Iruit  capsular,  H- 
oeUed,  t^valv  Jd,  and  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  only 
species  is  the  fV.  iaieeiabilif,  which  is  a  beautiful  tree  at- 
taining a  height  of  SO  or  40  feet.  It  is  n  native  of  Nt-paul . 
It  may  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loami  peat,  and  sand, 
and  mav  be  propagated  by  cuttinsrs. 

W.\LLINGFORD,  a  parliamentary  boronRh  on  the  risht 
or  west  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  iMoreton  hundred,  m  the 
county  of  Berks,  49  miles  from  the  General  Post-Oflice, 
London*  by  coach-road  through  Brentford,  Colnbrook, 
KEsidenheiwi,  Henley,  and  Nettlebcd  :  or  about  53  by  the 
Great  Western  Had  way,  which  panes  .within  about  two 
miles  of  the  town. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Wallins^furd  existed  in  the 
time  of  thp  Romans,  coins  havini;  l)een  dmr  up  here,  aud 
the  form  of  the  ramparts  not  of  t!ie  castle,  wliich  is  of 
'later  origin  indicatmg  that  they  had  been  traced  by  the 
Romans.  Tlie  first  historical  notice  of  Wallingford  is  in 
A.D.  1006,  when  it  was  taken  bv  the  Danes.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  Tarioualy  spellea  in  antient  writers.  In 
'Domesday' it  is  called  WaHngeford,  and  is  described  as 
a  borovii^h  which  Edward  the  Confessor  held,  with  276 
houses,  paMug  trable-lax  to  the  crown:  the  tenants  Were 
bound  to  lender  personal  ser>ice  to  the  king. 

There  was  a  castle  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  be- 
longing to  Wifod,  a  Saxon  noble,  who  invited  Wiiham  the 
Conqueror,  al  ter  the  battle  of  Hastings,  to  come  to  Walling- 
ford, where  William  received  the  homage  of  Archbishop  8ti- 
gand  and  the  principal  nobles  beftire  marching  to  London. 
About  a  year  after  (a.i>.  lOfTT'.  Ruhert  D'Oyley,  a  Norman 
baron,  who  had  married  Wigod  s  only  daughter,  built  astrong 
castle  at  Wallingford,  but  whether  on  the  site  of  Wjjrod  s 
castle  or  not  is  not  elear.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  this 
castle  was  held  tor  the  l-mtne.**  Maud  by  Brien  titzcount, 
to  whom  it  then  bclongecl.  Stephen  besieged  it  without 
niceess  sevend  fime%  and  here  the  Empress  found  rafijge 
after  her  escape  firom  Oxford.  In  11S3,  Heni;^,  son  of 
Maud,  besiceed  a  fort  which  Stephen  had  erected  at  Crow- 
mar-'h,  on  ti  e  oppo>tte  side  of  the  Tliames:  and  Stephen 
coming  to  it.s  iidief,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
rival  parties,  which  ::ave  some  rest  to  the  Umi:  disliaeled 
kingdom.  During  tlie  imprisonment  of  Richard  1.  Wal- 
lingford Castle  was  occupied  by  his  brother  John,  but  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  king's  party.  In  the  troubles  of 
John's  reign  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  king  and  barons 
were  held  at  Wallingford ;  and  in  those  of  Heniy  HI. 
U.D.  1204)  Prince  Edwaid.  the  king's  son  (afterwards 
Bdward  I.),  Prince  Hentv  hts  iwpb«w«  «iid  Ridnid,  King 


of  tlie  Romans,  his  brother,  were  confined  for  a  time  in 
the  cattle.  The  castle  was  twice  besieged  in  the  troubles 
of  the  reiffn  of  Kdwiud  II.  In  Leland  s  time  it  had  gone 
a  good  deal  to  dccar :  botli  he  aiid  Camden  describe  it  as 
having  a  double  wall,  and  Camdea  speaks  of  the  •  citadeV 
or  keep,  as  standing  Oftahi^BOOBd.  Lathecivii  war 
of  Charles  1.  it  was  repaired  and  gamsoned  fbr  &e  king, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  po.st  of  importance :  it  was  not 
hesleeed  till  neaj-  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  surrendered 
to  Falrl'ax,  and  was  atterwards  demolished  so  effectually, 
that,  except  part  of  the  wall  toward  the  river,  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  buildings  remains :  the  mound,  on  whko  the 
Keep  stood  is  overgrown  with  trees. 

\Vithin  the  castle  was  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and 
prebendaries.  The  buildings  ol  this  college,  comprehend- 
ing the  chapel,  and  the  dean  s,  priests',  and  clerks'  lodgings, 
were  pureha-^ed  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  ("hrist  Church 
College,  at  Oxford,  and  used  liy  them  as  a  jjlace  of  retreat 
'  in  times  of  sickness  and  visitation.'  The  clerks'  lodirin^' 
and  the  priests'  lodging  still  remain,  and  are  occupied  as 
private  dwellings.  Th(»  dean's  lodg^tig  and  dia^  luiTe 
been  demolished. 

There  was  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Wallingford,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  suppresssed 
among  the  smaller  monasteries  in  1535.  Tliere  w  as  a  mint 
in  the  tow  n  in  ihe  reitcn  of  Henty  III. 

The  borough  of  Wallingford  comprehends  the  four  fol- 
lowii^parimca:— 


n<MiMii. 

J  «M 

Ana  in  in-  I'Din. 


Pop*!- 


St.  l,von*tA  .  .  . 
St.  Mary-lo-More  .  . 
Si.  Vi'iti  ... 
««IUn|C»r4  CmO*  ««•  I 


arm.  hab.  lub.  Builal.  Total .  Familtr*.  latuo 


.370, 


S3 

IRS 
207 
9i 

» 


23 
2U 


13U 

1127 


47B    fO     2      49S     MS  2S68 

The  returns  are  from  the  oensus  of  1891 :  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  was  agricnttnnJ,  and  ontv  ftrar 

men  were  employed  in  manufactures.  The  population  of 
the  bcrouu'h  iti  1821  was  2t)*j;J,  so  that  the  increase  in  ten 
years  was  470,  or  nearly  24  jjcr  cent.,  a  considerable  rate 
of  increase  tor  a  town  in  a  purely  agricultural  district. 
The  precinct  of  the  castle  is  incorrectly  given  in  the  census 
as  within  the^  through.  The  population  of  Crowniarsh 
Street,  wiuch  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
parishes  of  Crowmarsh  and  Newnham  Murren  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Walling- 
ford, was,  in  1831,  about  IJlK)  (occupying  sixty  housi^); 
and  the  hamlet  of  Winteibrook,  which  is  in  iVie  pari^i  of 
Cholsey  in  Berksliire,  .south  of  the  town,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  another  suburb,  was  about  100  (occupying 
nineteen  houses),  thus  raising  the  popolation  Of  the  town 
and  subuiba  to  about  800O. 

The  town  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  the  borouph.  on  llie  r!i:ht 
bai^k  of  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a  sluue  biidge.  The 
bridge  was  erected  in  the  room  of  a  verj*  old  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches,  taken  duwn  m  18U9,  and  connects  the  town 
with  Crowmarsh  Street.  Wallingford  consists  of  several 
streets,  and  has  a  remarkably  neat  and  respectable  appear- 
ance. The  principal  streets 'are  paved,  and  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliamentaiv  Boundary  Commissioners'  Re- 
port lighted  witti  portable  gas,  supplied  from  London. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  of  superior  charactei.  It  ha.s  been 
asserted  that  Wallingford  once  contained  fourteen  churches; 
ten  have  been  clearly  made  out,  if  not  eleven  :  at  present 
Uiere  are  ti»ree,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Peter's. 
All-Saints  or  All-Hallows  was  pulled  down  in  1643.  having 
been  disused  for  half  a  century :  the  rectory  ia  now  a  mat- 
core.  St.  Mary's  it  the  principal  church.  St.  Leootttt^ 
was  rebuilt  in  great  degree  after  the  siece  in  1646,  in 
which  it  had  soriained  great  injury  :  it  retains  some  por- 
tions of  Norman  architecture.  St.  Peter  s  wa>  h1»o  .-uined 
in  the  siege,  and  remained  ia  i^ins  more  than  a  century ; 
it  has  a  spire  of  very  singular  form,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sir  William  Blackstone.  the  author  of  the  '  Com- 
mentaries,' when  the  church  was  restored  from  its  ruined 
condition.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  is  buried  in  the  church. 
There  are  meeting-honses  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, and  Quakers.  Tlie  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  m 
com,  flour,  malt,  and  coal ;  malting  is  not  so  extensively 
canned  on  aa  ftimwily. 
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Wailingford  u  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  has  sent 
representatives  to  pariument  aince  the  time  ut'  fidward  I. ; 
they  were  returned  bv  the  ialttbitants  payin;;  scot  and  lot 
XIm  nubcr  of  membefs  was  reduced  by  the  Reform  Act 
ftom  two  to  one.  The  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  en- 
lar:rt'cl  by  the  Boundary  Act,  hy  the  addition  of  the  parishes 
of  BriKhtwtll.  Sotwell,  North  Moreton,  South  Moreton. 
Bermngton,  Crowmarsh,  and  Nawnham  Murren ;  the 
liberty  of  Clapcot,  and  the  extra-parochial  precinct  of  the 
Ca«tie  ;  and  part  of  the  pariiihes  of  Cholsey,  Aaton-Tirrel, 
•nd  Aston-Upthorpo.  thoM  additions  tb«  number  of 
houses  and  the  popubttiOQ  of  the  borough  wm  nearly 
doubled.  The  number  of  voters  in  1835-6  wasSB4;  in 
l>^<30-40,  368.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough 
Ir.is  4  aldf  rmen  and  12  roiint  illors,  hut  no  commission  of 
ihe  pracf,  L'xct'pt  on  ptUtiun  and  grant.  The  municipal 
imuntiary  wus  not  altered  by  that  act  ;  but  a  more  extended 
boundary,  comprehending  the  Castle  precincti  Crowmarsh 
Street,  and  Winterbrook,  has  been  leGomniendeil  by  the 
Munieipal  Boundaiy  CkumniHioiiin. 

Hit  InriiW  of  St.  LeoiHurd  it  m  rectoiy,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary  and  the  chapclry  of  Sotwell,  of  the 
joint  ch  ar  yearly  value  of  290/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
ch  iueellnr ;  that  of  St.  Peter  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
}eiu-ly  value  of  ICX)/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  All  are  in-the 
tural  deanery  of  Wallingford,  in  the  Mehdcieoilirf  of 
i3frks,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 

There  were  in  the  boroueh,  in  1833,  thirteen  day-schools 
l  inclttdiDg  booidiqg-schoou),  with  123  boys,  SSsirJs,  and 
155  dnlaren  of  lex  not  stated ;  giving  361  children,  or 
about  one  in  seven  of  the  ])opulati()n,  under  duilv  ini-tru(  - 
tion.  There  were  three  Suudav  -i  hools,  with  liiu  boys  and 
llX)  girls.  (Lvsons's  Magna  hritaiiiiui ;  Beatltitt qf  Bng- 
laiid  unci  If'al/'t:  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

WALLIS.  [Valais.] 

WALLIS,  JOHN,  was  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wallis,  ioeiimbent  of  Aahford  in  Kent,  when  he  wee  bora 

November  23,  1616.  The  life  of  this  eminent  mathema- 
tirian  is  very  fully  given  in  tlie  '  Biogiaphia  Brilannica,' 
uh  rh  l^  our  sole  authon^fn  the  fiutenowto  beetated 

if-jK-ctine  him. 

Thi-  lather  of  Wallis  died  when  he  was  six  years  olil, 
leaving  five  children  to  tlic  care  of  his  widow.  As  he 
died  wealthy,  his  eldest  son  was  brought  up  witii  great 
rate  end  intended  for  a  learned  profession.  In  that  day 
matbematica]  studies  were  rarely  preparatory  to  the  higher 
kind  of  punuits ;  in  the  case  of  Wallis,  even  common 
arithmetic  seem.s  to  have  been  neglected.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  when  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing  a  book 
of  arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  who  was 
prc  jianng  for  trade.  On  his  showing  some  curiosity  to 
^riow  what  it  meant,  liis  brother  went  through  the  rules 
tth  him,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  had  mastered  the  whole. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  wee  ntther  late  at  that  time, 
he  was  .entered  atBmmannel  College  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  soon  ol>?aine<l  reputation.  Among  his  other  studies, 
anatomy  found  a  jdace  ;  and  he  in  said  to  have  lieen  tlie  tii>'t 
»tLdent  wtio  maintained,  in  a  public  di-j)utat :ijn,  the  duc- 
tfine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  hatl  been  pio- 
oulgated  by  Harvey  four  or  five  years  before.  There 
were  no  mathematical  studies  at  that  time  in  Cambridge, 
and  none  to  give  even  so  much  as  advice  what  books  to 
read:  the  bat  mathematicians  were  in  London,  and  the 
wicnce  was  esteemed  no  better  than  mechanical.  This 
.account  is  confirmed  by  his  contempurary  TIuHHr>CK.s,  who 
wa.s  also  of  Emmanuel,  and  wlio.sc  w()iks\Vallis  afterwards 
edited.  Alter  taking  the  dcLrree  ni  nia-ster  of  arts,  the 
iMiitv  of  Kent  not  being  vacant  in  his  own  college,  he 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's*  and  took  orders,  in  1640. 
He  was  then  chaplain  in  one  and  aiiother  private  ikmily, 
residing:  P<utlv  in  London,  till  the  bteaUniT  oat  of  tlM  civU 
war,  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  He 
made  himself  useftil  to  his  party  by  deciphering  intercepted 
I'jtters,  an  art  in  which  he  was  eminent.  Victa,  as  we  have 
en.  had  deciphered,  and  Baptista  Porta  had  wntten  .souve- 
finng  on  the  subject,  but  only  with  reference  to  simple 
ciphers.  In  1G43,  the  sequestered  living  of  St.  Gabriel, 
Penehurch  Street,  was  given  to  him ;  and  in  the  tame 
vear  he  published  *  Truth  Tried,  or  Animadvenione  on  the 
Lord  Brooke'k  TVeatise  on  the  Nature  of  TVuth.*  In  this 
vtar  also  he  came  into  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  death  of 
W  mother,  ht  I&Vt  he  was  appointed  one'of  the  secre- 
kof  the  AsKcmhK  of  Divines  at  WeibDiaiter.  Hehae 
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given  a  succinct  account  of  the  proceeding  of  this  body* 
(Sec  the  Biographia  Brilannica.)  In  this  ]p«ar  aleo  ha 
married.  In  1645  he  was  amons  the  ftiet  who  ioinMl 
those  meetings  v/bich  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  Royal 
Society:  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  attention 
to  mathematics  on  his  part  till  1647,  when  he  met  with 
Oughtred's  '  Clavis,'  at  which  time  he  says  he  was  a  verf 
young  algebraist,  being  then  more  than  thirty  year*  old. 
He  and  .lames  Bernoulli  are  alike  in  this,  and  differ  from 
most  others  of  the  same  celebrity,  that  they  shewed  no 
strong  tendency  to  mathematical  pursuits  at  a  veiy  eariv 
age.  When  toe  Independents  began  to  prevail,  Walw 
joined  with  others  of  the  clergy  in  opposing  them ;  and  in 
1(>48  subscribed  a  remonstrance  against  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  then  rector  of  St.  IMiuliirsChuriii  in  Imn* 
monger  Lane,  but  in  1(349  he  was  appointed  Savihan  pro- 
fessor of  geometiy  at  Oxford  by  the  I'arliamentarj-  visitors, 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  Turner,  having  been  eiected.'  He  now 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to 
mathematics.  In  lOBO  upeaied  hie  AaimadvenMHH  on 
tiie  edebrated  lUehard  fttxter^  *  Aphorians  of  Jnatilloa- 
tion  and  the  Covcnrvnt,'  a  moderate  piece  of  theological 
controversy,  undertaken.  Wood  supposes,  at  the  desire  of 
Baxter  himself.  At  the  end  of  MiM  he  first  met  with  the 
method  of  indivisibles  in  the  writings  of  Torricelli,  and 
from  this  time  the  researches  begin,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  speak.  In  1663  he  published,  in  Latin,  an 
English  grammar  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  with  a  treatise 
on  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds  prefixed.  In  the 
same  year  he  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library  a  collec- 
tion of  deciphered  letters,  which  after^va^d8  caused  some 
controversy.  In  1G5-1  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  in  the  followint^  \  ear  he  published  his  '  Arith 
metica  Infinitorum,'  with  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  pre- 
fixed. In  1635  he  began  his  controversy  with  Hoboes, 
who,  in  his  *  Elemeutoium  Phiioeoj^bia  Sectio  Prima,'  liad 
given  a  qoadiatnre  of  the  eirde.  WalUe  answered  this  in 
a  tract  entitled  *  Elenehos  Geometrias  Hobbiane.'  Hobbea 
replied  in  *  Six  Lessons  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Oxford  :'  on  which  Wallis  published  '  Due  Correction  for 
Mr.  Hoi)l)e.s  or  School  Discipline  for  not  .saying  his  Les.soa 
right,"  Oxford,  IG56.  Ilobbes  defended  himself  in  Xnymaz, 
or  *  The  Marks  of  the  absurd  (ieonietry,  &c.  of  Dr.  \Vaili.s,' 
London,  16B7.  Wallis  answered  in  *  Hobbiani  Piineti  Dis- 
punetio,  in  answer  to  Mr.  HoMws's  Oxfoxd,  1657. 

The  oontroveiey  waa  renewed  by  Bfr.  iuM>ee  hi  lOSl,  hi 
'  Examinatio  etEmendatioMathematiconim  hodiemortim,* 
to  which  Wallis  replied  in  *  Hobbius  Ileautontimorcu- 
menos,'  Oxford,  lOtxl.  Wallis,  Jis  may  In  m  ppu>ed.  had 
the  right  on  his  side ;  and  we  are  disposed  lo  regret 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  part  of  the  controversy  to  api>car 
in  the  collection  of  his  works,  though  w  e  cannot  but  respect 
the  motive,  namely,  the  desire  not  to  attack  an  opponent 
after  his  death,  ui  1656  he  published  his  treatise  on  the 
angle  of  contact,  and  a  defence  of  it  in  16fB. 

In  1657  Wallis  published  his  '  Mathcsis  Universalis,' ntul 
in  Ifi-oH  app<'ared,  under  the  title  of  '  Conmu  rciuni  £pis- 
tulienni,'  a  correspondence  arising  otd  of  a  problem  pro- 
posed to  him  by  Fennat:  also  a  sermon,'  Mens  sobria 
serio  cominendata,'  and  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  In  1656  the  questions  of  Pascal  on  the  cvcloid 
appeared,  w^di  were  anewered  bv  Wallis,  and  led  to  a 
controversy.  About  this  time  Wallis,  who  with  others 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  kingly  power,  employed 
his  art  of  deciphering  on  the  .side  of  the  Royalist.i ;  so 
that  at  the  Restonitiou  he  wa.s  received  with  lavour  by 
Charles  II.,  eontirmed  in  his  prol'essor;-hip  and  in  the  jilaee 
of  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  In  1661  he  was  one  of  the  clergy 
appointed  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was 
of  comae  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  from  thie  to  bis  death  his  life  is  little  more  than  the 
list  of  his  works.  His  tract  on  the  Cuno-cuneos,  or  eircu- 
lar  wedije,  was  published  in  1GC3;  his  tract  '  Dc  IVopor- 
tionibus,'  and  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  collision,  in  the 
same  year ;  his  new  hypothesis  on  the  tide*,  ■  De  .l-lstu  Maris," 
in  1668;  and  the  treatise  on  mechanics  at  difterent  times, 
in  1669,  1670,  and  1671.  In  1673  he  edited  the  works  of 
Horrocks;  the  Arenariua  and  auadiature  of  Archimedes 
appeared  in  101^ ;  hie  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Hamionies  (to 
which  other  anticnt  musicians  were  afterwards  added)  in 
166U.  His  algebra  appeared  in  English  in  1685,  and  was 
tnaelated  into  latin  with  additions  in  tlie  collection  «( 
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1^  works :  in  the  same  year  also,  his  treatise  on  Angular 
Sections  and  on  theCuDO-cuneus.  In  1686  he  wrote  tneo- 
loipcal  pieces  on  ICddbsedec,  Job,  and  the  titles  of  the 
PmIoh.  In  i(ffi7  anpcwcd  his  celebrated  woric  on  logic. 
Tn  1688  he  edited  AristkretKn  and  fragments  of  Pappm. 
In  TG91  he  published  his  pieces  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the 
baptiMi)  of  infants;  and,  m  leiiii  his  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian sabbath  against  ttie  Sabbatarians,  or  ohstrvci-s  ol" 
Saturday.  The  collection  of  hie  ^voiks  by  the  curators  ol 
fbe  UniTersity  press  began  to  be  made  in  UM'2  ;  the  three 
TdumM^  bear  the  disordered  dates  of  1600, 1093,  and  1699. 
In  1092hewMeoaanlted  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  or  new  style,  asainst  which  he  p;ave  a  strong 
oiiinion,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  In  169ti,  when 
the  two  firrt  volumes  of  his  works  appeared,  he  was  (he 
remote  occasion  of  beginning  the  controversy  between  the 
followers  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  hii  aasertions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  differential 
caleiilttt  in  the  Leipsic  Acts,  whieb  produced  a  correapond- 
«nee»  and  ^lia  ocneipendenoe  was  published  in  the  third 
volume.  He  ^Kcd  October  2B,  1703,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  character  of  Wallis  as  a  mari  was  attacked  upon  one 
occasion  only,  in  which  it  was  a%.sprte<l  that  he  had  de- 
ciphered the  king's  letters  after  the  battle  of  NaM'by,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause  and  its  followers. 
It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deciphered  letters 
whieh  he  gave  to  the  Univenity  had  some  of  its  contents 
withdiawn  bv  hhn  when  the  RntoratHmwns  approaching. 
Wallis  himself  denied  that  he  hnd  decipheretlt  t lie  king's 
letters  on  that  occasion,  though  had  lie  done  so,  it  wotild, 
panting  his  adherence  to  the  parliament  to  be  justifiable, 
have  been  no  more  than  his  duty.  A  sort  of  repugnance 
fxi>,U  to  a  decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  us  that^ 
those  who  intercept  and  open  an  enemy's  letter  which, 
being  written  in  common  language,  is  in  some  sort  con- 
flded  to  thoae  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  are  much  more 
ohnoxioui  to  mj  charge  than  the  decipherer  of  a  letter 
which,  bcinp  written  in  cipher,  m  in  resembles  a  defiance. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  V»  allis,  if  it  amounts  to  any- 
thinc,  is  just  this,  that  wnt-n  he  desired  the  downfall  of  the 
kingly  power,  he  used  his  talents  apainst  the  king,  and  then, 
when,  at  another  time  and  under  ver)'  <liffferent  circum- 
itancea.  he  wanted  the  reatoiation,  he  uaed  hie  talents  for  it. 
And  aslothe  chane  ofwithdimwinir  the  letten  from  the  Bod- 
leian, it  ought  to  nave  been  added,  that  when  he  presented 
them,  it  was  with  a  written  resen  alion  to  add  or  withdraw. 
The  best  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  Waltis  is  a.s 
follows : — He  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  high  churcli 
party  at  Oxford,  both  from  his  low  church  principles  and 
ftom  his  having  been  forced  upon  the  University  by  ex- 
tenal  and  democratic  power.  But  all  that  his  contempo- 
laiy  Wood*  who  will  not  admit  him  into  the  'Athcnae 
Oxoniemes'ai  an  Oxford  writer,  can  say  or  hint  against 
him,  amounts  to  a-  ivu  h  as  we  have  menlioiicJ.  And 
yet  there  was  no  want  ol  disposition  to  disparap;e  a  Presby- 
terian in  Wood,  as  witness  the  followine:  liberal  sontimenl : 
'The  senior  proctor,  according  to  his  usual  perfidy  (.which 
he  firequently  used  in  his  office, /or  he  mu  oorn  and  bred 
a  Presbyterian),  did  pronounae,'  kc,  te.  iAth.  Oteon., 
ii.  1045). 

Wallis,  in  his  literary  character,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  theologian,  a  itcholar,  and  a  mathematician.  As  adivine, 
he  would  ])robably  not  have  been  remembered,  but  for  his 
eminence  in  the  other  characters.  His  discourses  on  the 
Trinity  are  still  quoted  in  the  histories  of  opinions  on  that 
subject.  At  the  time  of  South  and  Sherlock,  much  was 
written  on  the  Atlianasian  Creed  which  was  meant  to  be  of 
an  explanatory  character :  those  who  read  South  and  Sher- 
lock on  the  Trinity,  may  also  read  Wallis,  who  will  be 
found  inferior  to  neither  ;  but  many  have  considered  htm 
scarcely  orthodox.  If  the  chai-acter  ol' Wallis  has  been  e!«> 
vatcU  OS  a  divine  liv  his  celebrity  as  a  philosopher,  his 
services  as  a  scholar  have  for  the  same  rca.sou  been,  if  not 
underrated,  at  least  thrown  into  Hhade.  He  was  the  fint 
editor  of  Ptolem/e  Harmomc^  of  the  oommentaiy  «i  it  bj 
Porphyiitia,  and  of  the  later  work  of  Briennins ;  as  alio  of 

*  EMh  volams  ooght  to  hk«e  a  portraii.  ihoM  of  lh«  tvo  Ant  «iUt  ■  ikuU- 
CBp.abroul  basd.awl  «  omkfMi  that  of  Um  last  trlUi «  Oowrog  «i|,u>il  the 
lo  .kof  iroitraic:  but  totfc  Urn  yiBsilf ■!  ■ml  Om  hMl-dwHh  foWwiUlMm- 
th«  oat  of  ara*  •piinWM.  TteantvohuM  lMa&«UstHli<M».aM  for 
Um  whala  M  (ICM). 

t  It  h*»  b«cB  Micmtmi  that,  a*  Chuta'a  prirat«  cabinet  w«a  taken  at 
Maiaby,  la  all  ntobaGilUv  tli*  ktj  of  the  etaiher  waa  laliaa  irilli  the  leltera. 
y^w*yTtiwtiMjU  it  iijliiMtw^Mtjtolsjtw 


Aristarchus  of  Samos.  His  editions  contain  ool lateral  in- 
formation of  the  moat  valuable  eharaoter,  tending  to  throw 
licht  upon  hb  amthn;  md  eoddtNt  aa  inmeiwe  qoaotity  of 
labour. 

Aa  a  mathematieiaii  WaDia  u  the  most  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Newton,  both  in  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
and  the  subjects  on  v^hich  he  workw!.  Those  who  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  u  !i1  ifi i-  t!;  ,i  i i  vericsi  arc  not  the  work 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour,  that  is,  who  re- 
gard each  particular  conquest  as  the  necessary  eonae- 
quence  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and aaeeitaln  tooone 
from  one  quarter  or  another  wlim  the  time  antreak  will 
probably  sav  that  if  Wallis  had  not  lived,  Newton  would 
but  have  filled  his  place,  as  far  as  the  pure  mathematics  are 
concerned.  By  far  the  most  important  of  his  writinsr*  i» 
the  '  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,'  a  slight  account  of  which 
we  .shall  preface  by  soma  mention  of  the  others.  The 
'  Matiiesis  Universalis'  was  intended  for  the  beginner,  and 
contains  copious  disounions  on  ftindamental  points  of  al- 

Sbiat  anthmetie,  and  geometry,  mixed  with  critical  diaser^ 
tions.  The  tract  against  Meibomius's  dialogue  on  the 
fifth  book  of  Euclid  i.s  wholly  controversial.  "Tlic  trfafis, 
on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  was  sent  in  answer  to  Pa.sc;il  » 
jirize  ()uestions,  revised.  Tlic  work  on  mechanics  is  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  which  had  then  ap^ieared, 
though  now  princinally  remarkable  from  the  use  of  the 
prineif^e  of  virtual  velomtica.  The  voluminous  treatise 
which  it  eontahw  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  though  showing 
in  every  page  how  near  Wallis  approached  tothe  Differen- 
tial Calculus,  is  not  so  intercstini;,  even  in  that  partii  ul.ir, 
as  thi  I nifirriplicit  Infinitorum.  The  treatise  on  alirebra, 
which  tirst  appeared  in  English  in  ItiSo,  was  repnnted  in 
Latin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in  16i^  with  additions.  It 
is  the  first  work  in  which  a  copious  history  of  the  subject 
was  mixed  with  its  theory.  TTie  defect  of  this  history  has 
been  adverted  to  in  ViarA»  n.317 }  but  when  this  is  passed 
over,  it  may  safely  be  tahl  that  the  algebra  of  Wallis  iafiin 
of  interest  even  at  the  present  time,  not  onl^  as  an  histoii* 
cal  work,  but  .v*  one  of  invention  and  originality.  The 
tracts  on  the  anc;le  of  contact,  on  the  tides,  on  gravitation, 
&c.,  are  now  completely  cone  by,  and  are  only  useful  as 
showing  tha  state  of  vanous  points  of  mathenwlica  and 
phnjes. 

The  AHlhmeHea  Jnflnitontm  is  preceded  by  a  treatise 
on  Conic  Sections,  in  which  the  geometrical  and  algebrai- 
cal methods  are  both  exemplified.  At  the  commence- 
ment, thouEjh  it  is  nut  iiiinicdiHicly  connected  witha:iyap- 

f>licatiun  to  these  curves,  he  up«;ii!i  with  a  declauation  of 
lis  adherence  to  the  method  of  C.walieri,  that  of  indi- 
visibles, but  preferring  the  juster  notion  of  compoundinj; 
an  area  oat  oi  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parat 
lelogiana.  At  tha  beginniag  of  the  work  Wallis  airivea 
by  this  method  at  Oie  areas  of  various  simple  curves  and 
sj)irals.  Tliose  who  understand  how  either  the  method  of 
Cavalicri  is  employed,  or  that  of  differentials,  without  the 
ii.se  of  the  organized  methods,  will  easily  s*'e  how  closf  an 
approach  is  made  to  the  integral  calculus,  from  one  in- 
stance:— Tn  the  latter  science ,  beginning  at  x  =  0, 
is  ^  :  the  corresponding  theorem  of  Wallis  is  that  the 
limit  of  I'-f2'-|-....-^n'  divided  by  n*  is  the  iiractton  ^ 
He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  ha  ia  aUa  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  «f  any  curve  whoae 
equation  is  y  s  (a!*db«*)",  n  being  integer:  having  previ- 
ously found  the  area  of  any  curve  contained  under  y  —tix*, 
n  being  poutive  or  negative,  whole  or  iiractiotuil.  And  it 
is  hero  to  be  remarked  that,  though  ha  <toea  notabaolately 

exhibit  such  symbols  as  x  *,  a*,  he  makes  use  of  fractional 
and  negative  indices,  applying  the  fractions  and  negative 
quantities,  though  not  explicitly  writing  them  in  the 
modern  manner.  This  step  was  a  mo«t  important  one,  as 
it  put  under  his  control,  in  etiect,  all  that  the  inte^raj 
calculus  can  do  in  the  case  of  monomial  terms  and  liieir 
coatbinatlons.  IVaDiawaaeniinently  distinguished  by  this 
power  of  comparison  and  gencnlisati<Hi,  and  he  had  a 
large  portion  of  the  iUth  In  the  retoHs  tit  algebm  which 
has  led  to  its  complete  modem  esfal)lislinu  nt,  in  which 
hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is  wanted.  And  those  wli« 
would  smile  at  his  idea  oi'  nepative  quantities  which  aro 
firruifr  than  infinity,  should  remember  what  results  pa- 
tience and  inquiry  have  produced  out  of  the  equidlj 
absurd  notion  of  those  same  ouantitiee  bdng  im  tha* 
nothing.  U  la  not  qvito «ertiaD  dmt  tha  fimDvakaaa. 
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ology  will  not  yet  take  its  pltM*  iwdflf  ddinitiiiiM,  bgr  the 
tide  of  the  latter. 

Thus  taJent  of  genenllxatioo,  in  which  Wallis  wu  su- 
perior to  aav  nraeediiig  metheiMticiMi.  enabled  him  to 
«Tul  faimaelf  or  ideos  which  the  ordinary  proeenei  of 
ftii'hmetic  and  nlgebra  had  ofFrred  for  centuriea  without 
faults!.  Having,  by  iiis  uim:  of  fractional  indict  been 
■hie  to  mpf^f  vnty  cm*  of  p^^^  or  on  ofiniTaloiit  ve- 

•ult,  it  struck  him  that  f{a*  —  x*)*dx,  still  oHng  iiHKlcrn 

qrmboia,  nuut  be  capable  of  e  atmihw  intendetioii.  The 
csae  of  fi  s  %  obviously  gives  the  dide.  mw  after  making 

various  attempts,  he  wa.s  enabled  to  prt'seiit  the  well- 
knovvn  i«»ult,  which  i>  s-till  reniemhered  as  n  result ;  tint 
the  method  whicti  uroduccd  it  is,  tiiouiih  luiythine  hut 
forj;ott«n,  not  ttiwrty*  duly  remembered  a&  l>elongini;  to 
Watlis.  This  result  is  aa  foliowa,  in  modem  terms: — 
*  being  the  ratio  <tf  the  circnnifereaee  to  the  diemeter, 
4v  lioi  Mtween 

TA'.i?. (guy   T_ 

g.4>.ff ....  (2w)«  1 
l*.aF.6»».»(»>'^l)'  '  2/1  +  2' 

whatever  integer  a  mej  be.  It  ia  fiteqiiently  eqnwed 

thui;— 

»_2     4     4     6     6     8  ■  a  -1.. 

The  worin  of  Wallis  contain  man^  otiter  rciuHi  which 

must  hf  c■on^idilt.'J  advanced  speciiDens  of  the  intetjral 
calculus  111  every  thiiikj  hut  iVinn  ;  ivuch  M  Uic  rectification 
oi  tlu-  jiarabulii,  uhich  lie  shuwed  to  dept'tid  upon  Un 
<iaadmturG  of  the  hyperbola.  The  Binomiai.  Thkorxu 
was  a  c<»ionary  of  the  results  of  Wallia  on  the  quadrature 
of  curves,  the  >a^[aci^  of  Newton  aupplyiog  that  general 
mode  of  expreaHon which  it  i» eztnorainary thnWallis 
should  have  misMd. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  work  on  logic,  which-is  not 
on?y  of  the  Iii^hest  exei-ni:nci',  t)ut  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  chani^o  ol  luitaliuu  atul  nuthoUti  in  niathcinatics,  ttie 
cTily  woik  of  W'allis  on  llu'  elements  of  a  subject  which 
we  could  now  recommend  a  student  to  read.  In  con- 
clusion we  may  say  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  it 
nrel/  hapoeiu  that  there  ia  so  iiogular  a  iiaiM  of  originop 
lity  and  nuMwr. 

WALLIS,  SAMUKT..  the  fll^t  naviirator  after  Quiros 
assuming  that  Quiros's  Sai;ittariu  is  'J'ahiti ;  w  ho  discovered 
the  island  of  Tahiti.  The  date  of  WalUs's  hirth  and  Iiis 
parentage  are  unknown,  in  17a5  he  was  lieutenant  of  the 
Gibraltar,  a  twenty-gun  ship,  from  which  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Toroay  seventy-four,  Vice-Adasical 
Bo*cawen'»  flag-sliip.  On  tM  8th  of  April,  1757,  he  re- 
ceived his  comnuMioa  as  eutain  of  the  Port  Mahon,  of 
tnenty  guns,  and  waa  sent  to  North  Amerira  with  Hol- 
'  i.ne,  who  commanded  the  expedition  against  I.onisburg. 
lii  176<)  he  was  sent  to  Canada  in  command  of  tlie  Prince 
ofOran^'e,  a  reduced  ihird-iale ;  and  on  his  rctttin  wa.s 
employed  on  the  home  station.  There  is  no  account  of 
him  from  this  time  till  his  being  appointed  to  the  Dolphin 
in  August,  1766.  He  waa  seat  with  tiw  DolphiQ  gam) 
and  the  tSwallow  ([14  guns,  Captain  Cartem)  to  cominae 
and  extend  the  disooverics  of  Commodore  Byron  in  the 
Pacific.  Thevrsailed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1766.  from 
1*1) mouth.  Tin-  Doljihin  and  Swallow  parted  company 
on  the  nth  April,  17t»7,  tluy  were  clearing  the  vn;ateru 
end  of  the  Straits  of  Magulliueus  ;  the  Dolphin  returned  to 
the  Downs  on  the  lOtli  of  May.  l7iM ;  the  Swallow  did  not 
snive  at  Spithead  till  the  20th  of  March,  1769.  After 
partiitg  eoBmny  with  his  consort*  WaiUa  diaoovered 
Eisstcr  fdancTon  tiie  3id  of  June,  1707 ;  a»d  on  the  19th 
of  June,  Tahiti,  which  he  called  Kinij  George  V  Island,  and 
Cook  called  Otaheite.  He  left  the  islnud  on  the  27th  of  .hily, 
reached  Tinian  on  llie  17tli  of  Sentembor,  Batavia  on  tlie 
aiKh  of  November,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of 
February,  17C8,  and  the  Downs,  as  mentioned  nhove,  on 
the  19tK  of  May.  The  only  record  preserved  of  Wallis's 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  is  that  printed  in  Hawkes- 
wortb'a  '  Vovages  to  the  Pacific*  It  appears  to  be  a  literal 
treaseript  of  the  navigator's  diary.  It  indicates  a  pains- 
taking, sensible,  and  veracious  man.  He  was  the  fir^t  to 
bring  down  the  fabulous  stature  of  the  Patag omans  to  its 
real  elUtiide.  It  waa  WaUie  who  reeooHBenaed  Tahiti  «a 


the  station  for  oi»er«iiig  the  tmaait  of  Veam  Ofer  the 

sun's  disk  in  176^. 

AAer  his  arrival  in  England,  Wallis  remained  without 
employment  till  1771»  when,  on  tlie  eqoipping  of  a  naval 
force  in  conseouenoe  of  the  rapture  with  ^paiB  dient  the 
Falkland  Islanos,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Torbay  seventy- 
four.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  the  following  year, 
and  never  again  commanded  a  ship,  except  for  a  short 
lime  in  17HI).  In  that  year  he  wa*  appointed  extra-com- 
nu«iioner  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  till  the 
peace,  when  it  wqa  tor  a  time  duicontinued.  It  was  re> 
vived  in  1787.  and  Wallis  was  again  noiMWted  to  fill  iti 
which  he  did  till  hia  death,  in  wm. 

Walfis^bdomestiehisto^isablank.  A  Gilbert  Wallis, 
who  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon  frigate,  in 
17ii8,  died  m  1740.  The  'Gentleman's  Magazine  '  tor  De» 
cember,  VtiXj,  notices  the  marriage  of  the  »ole  daughtei 
and  heiress  of  Samuel  Wailis,  late  commissiooer  of  His 
Msjesty's  Navy,  to  Samuel  Stephens,  barrister-at-law. 

(Ciiaraock,  ^fitofr^pMs  NKnlu ;  Hawkesworth,  Voyaget 
far  making  DiteoMntt  m  the  Southern  Hemitphere; 
Annual  Register ;  Gentleman't  MagtmUfS  QoirOSy  Nat- 
ratio  de  Terra  Australi  Incognita.) 

WALLIS  ISLAND  i*  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific,  the 
centre  of  which  is  traversed  by  13"  18'  S.  lat.  and  by 
176*  20'  W.  long.  It  received  it*  name  from  Capt.  Wallis, 
who  discovered  it  in  1707.  It  extends  from  five  to  six 
miles  from  north  to  south,  but  it  is  not  much  more  tlian 
half  these  diflBensione  in  width.  Ihe  interior  of  the  island 
is  rather  lufh,  hot  along  the  shore  it  is  low  and  rodtjr.  The 
island  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  in  which  a  break  occurs  on 
the  west  side,  which  is  only  sixty  fathoms  wide.  In  this 
I  i  riik  n  ,  •  may  anchor  in  tight  fathoms  water.  The 
reefs  are  from  two  to  three  miles  from  tlie  sliore.  The 
island  is  covered  witli  trees  to  tlie  water's  edge,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  large  nze.  In  some  parts  there  are  plantar 
tions  of  cocoa-nuts.  There  are  several  rills  of  water  ia  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  go  naked,  except  that  they  wnp 
a  land  of  nuit  round  their  middle.  They  are  armed  vrim 
maces  or  clubs;  but  Capt.  Wallis,  the  only  navigator 
who  has  visited  this  island,  hod  no  intarcourse  with  the 
natives. 

(Hawkt's'A  or'h's  Account  of  the  Voyiigrs  undertaken  for 
making         ;  -  ri.  i  in  ihc  Southern  Uemitpherey  vol.  i.) 

WAI.MBBI.EY,  fiHARLKH.  an  Enghsh  mathenwtictaa 
and  BrtrMMiner,  was  bom  m  the  vear  17S1 :  heinf  a 
member  of  llie  Roman  Catholic  churcn,  he  became  a  monk 
of  the  Benedictine  order  in  this  countxy,  and  he  took  the 
detrree  of  doctor  in  theol<^  in  the  Sorfoonne.  In  17ijO 
he  wafl  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London^ 
and  .six  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  epo^ 
tolical  vicar  of  the  wcetem  district  of  England. 

His  principal  work;  which  is  an  extension  of  the '  Har 
monia  Mensurarum'  of  Cotes,  is  entitJei  *Anal|ae  dee 
MeAires  des  Rapports  et  des  Angles,  on  RMoebon  des 
Intet^raics  aux  Logarithmes  et  aux  Arcs  dc  Cercle,'  4to., 
Paris.  1749 ;  in  the  same  year  he  publislied  his  '  ThAorie 
du  Mouvement  des  Apides  s  ,  >  ,;iad  in  1758  the  treatise 
'  i>e  Iniequalitatibus  Motuum  Lunanum,'  4to.,  Florence. 

I>r.  Waimesiey  was  one  of  the  mat hematMewa employed 
in  regulating  the  calendar  in  this  eountiy.  prepaidorv  to 
the  dianfe  of  the  style,  whidi  took  piece  in  1752,  and  he 
wrolr:  Revcral  papers  on  astronomical  sub>|ects,  which  were 
mihlihlied  lu  llie  •  Piiilosophical  Transactums.'  Asatbeo> 
logical  writer  he  b  known  only  by  his  commentaries  on, 
and  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse,  Kzekiel's  vision,  &c. 
He  (lied  at  Bath,  in  the  76tn  year  of  his  ape. 

WALNUT-TREE,  the  common  uame  of  the  species  of 
Juglant,  a  genos  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natnraJ  onior 
Juglaodaoea^  All  Oe  qMaieaai*  l«ietieea.  Iheimran 
are  amsexunl,  andflioee  eoefafadng  the  stamens  and  piitile 
are  found  on  ihc.  same  tree.  The  starainiferous  flowers  are 
arranged  in  cylindrical  drooping  solitar)-  catkins,  v^hich 
are  developed  from  buds  borne  by  shoots  prodi;  e;i  thi; 
year  previous  to  thaX  in  wliich  tlie  catkin  appears.  The 
calyx  is  composed  of  5  or  6  scales,  which  are  attached  to 
abraeteaatadistaaceikomitsbaaeandtip.  Thealameaa 
are  from  18  to  86  in  muoaber.  The  pistilifeRmi  fioweie 
are  solitary,  or  only  a  few  in  a  group,  and  are  temina. 
on  a  shoot  developed  in  the  same  year.  The  calyx  » 
ovate,  including  the  ovary,  and  adhet it] t  i  it,  except  at 
the  four-toothed  tip.  The  petals  are  4,  small,  and  inserted 
into  the  free  part  of  the  mipt.  The  ovaiy  has  one  cell, 
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And  one  erect  ovitle.  The  sti^as  are  two  or  Utrec,  and 
fleah]^  'Otif  with  glands.  Hie  fruit  a  drupe.  The  cover- 
ing or  tin  nut  a  fleshy  htwk  of  one  piece,  that  bursts 
hreicuUu-Iy.  The  nut  is  woodv.  consiating  of  two  valves. 
Tlu»  need  single,  erect,  lobed,  wrinkled.  There  are  tour 
K|ii  r  ii-  of  Jiitjlan-i,  three  of  which  art;  natives  of  North 
AiniTiL.i  and  one  of  Asia.  The  genus  (.'arva,  to  whii-h 
the  hickory-trees  belong,  wa^  formerly  included  under 
Juglaju,  biit  was  separated  by  Nuttall.  The  species  of 
Jaglans  are  much  more  rapid  in  their  growth  than  those  of 
C^rva,  aad  ate  flimiihed  with  onlf  aimpl*  •nwnts. 

Iiie  Rnyal  or  Common  WalnuMne  (Jujfhnt  regia)  is 
tlie  oldest  find  the  host  known  of  the  species.  Its  leaves 
are  Itirnished  willi  from  5  to  9  oval,  clahrous,  obscurely 
.sen-ated  Icatlcts.  The  fruit  is  oval  anil  seated  on  a  short 
iniiexible  pedunclt;.  The  nut  is  rath«r  oval,  and  uneven. 
It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  on  the 
Caftpian  Seh.  It  was  also  seen  by  Loureiro  in  the  north 
of  Chin« ;  and  FtUaa,  who  saw  it  in  Tauridft  and  touth  of 
the  Oaoeaniit  MippOMd  it  indigeooui  then. 

The  walimt-trM  was  known  to  the  Gteeks  under  the 
name  of  Persicon,  Baiiilicon,  andCwyon.  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  lime  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  it  was 
cultivated  l»v  the  Romans  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Its  wood  wa,s  much  valued  by  the  Humans,  and 
the  nuts  were  also  eaten.  There  is  no  History  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  tree  into  Great  Britain,  out  it  is  now 
veiry  commonly  cultivated  in  thb  ctiuntry,  althmii^h  it  fails 
.  to  propajaf  e  itself  by  its  seeds.  It  is  only  however  in  the 
southern  and  middle  parts  of  England  that  the  walnut 
brings  its  fruit  to  perfection. 

The  walnut,  when  full-?rown,  is  a  large  handsome  tree 
with  atrong  spreading  branches.  Ii.s  trunk  is  thick  and 
massive,  and  covered  with  a  deeply  furrowed  bark ;  the 
branches  are  of  a  grey  colour,  and  smooth.  The  leaves, 
when  bnuiecUgive  va  &  veiy  peeoliar  aromatie  odour,  and 
in  the  heat  of  lumner  fliia  aeent  i«  aometimea  ao  powerfhl 
as  to  produce  nnplca.sant  effects  on  persons  who  ai)pr<;ach 
thi>sp  tree*.  The  foliai^e  i.s  pracefu!  ami  licht,  and  of  a 
biiffht  yellowish  preen  colour,  which  contrttsts  well  with 
trees  having  foliage  of  a  darker  hhaUc.  Its  leaves  are 
almoit  the  latest  to  appear,  and  the  iirsit  to  fall.  It  grows 
vcfy  nwdljr  and  vigorously  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
trees  wOl  ettain  a  nogfat  of  2D&et  in  ten  yean.  Itaendi 
down  into  the  earth  a  large  tafHroot,  with  numerous 
branches,  and,  on  account  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
roots,  there  is  no  tree  more  at)lc  to  resist  the  effects  of 
wind,  or  better  adapted  lor  exposed  wtualions.  It  i«  said 
th:it  plants  » ill  not  pjrow  under  its  shade  ;  this  jirolmblv 
ari.ses  from  the  bitter  properti^  of  its  leaves :  when  they 
arc  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  shade  of  the  walnut 
does  not  i|»peer  nore  iiyuriouB  than  that  of  other  treea. 

Hie  mee  erf*  the  walnut  «t«vei7v«TMiiB.  Before  the  in- 
troductionof  rrr.hi  t^unv  and  other  wood:;,  the  wood  of  the 
walnut  was  held  ui  luj^her  estimatiion  than  that  of'any 
other  European  tree.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  was  no 
extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  and  (m  the  Continent 
three  or  four  centuries  since.  The  timber  of  the  walnut  is 
light,  a  cubic  foot  weichiog  when  green  58^1ba.,  and  when 
dried  acateely  4?lbe.  When  the  tree  is  voung;  the  wood  is 
white,  and  in  thta  state  vety  much  subject  to  be  worm- 
eaten  :  but  as  the  tree  grows  older,  the  wood  becomes  more 
cornjiact,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  veined  and  shaded  with 
brnwn  and  bU^ck.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  stii!  nuieh 
ii^ed  by  t urners, cabinet-makers,  joiners,  coachmakers.  aud 
musical-instrument  makers,  who  prefer  the  wood  which  has 
grown  on  poor  hilly  soils.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  tlie 
moat  beantifiilly  veined.  One  of  the  most  important  uses 
of  walnut^tnnber  ii  the  making  of  gun-atocka.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  strong  lateral 
adhesion,  its  lightnes.s.  and  its  not  being  liable  to  splitting 
or  warpiui»  in  tiie  working.  The  demand  fur  waluut-svoo(i 
for  this  purpuse  was  immense  during  the  late  war  on  the 
("onliuent,  and  it  wa.*  stateil  in  that  France  retpiired 

12,UU0  trees  annually  for  the  making  of  guns.  The  govem- 
MUentof  Fmnce  stUl  mainlanHltige  plantations  of  walnut- 
treci  fer  eaiiplying  her  amy  frith  gun-etocks.  In  England 
thewalnnthaaseldom  been  used  exeeptforthe  higher  priced 
fire-arms,  but  such  wits  the  demand  for  it  for  that  purpose 
at  the  beeinniu;;  of  the  present  century, that  single  wahuit- 
trees  were  .s<ild  liir  ILS  much  as  Tiiis  led  to  the  impor- 

tation of  walnut-timber  from  tlie  Black  Sea,  and  also  of  the 
tia^r  of  the  blaek  wahiut  fam  America,  m»  thai  the  caU 


tivatton  of  the  tree  as  tinber  is  almoet  at  an  end  in  Kog>> 
land. 

The  wahmt  je  of  more  valtte  at  the  preaent  day  on  ac- 
count of  its  ftnit  than  of  its  timber.   In  almost  every  stage 
of  its  growth  the  fruit  of  tlie  walnut  is  used  for  the  table. 
When  j  oung,  green,  and  tender,  it  ia  pickled  and  jire- 
served  with  the  husks  on.    About  the  end  of  .lune  they 
may  be  preserved  with  or  witliout  their  husks.  'The 
green  and  tender  nut.s,'  says  Gerard,  *  bovled  in  sugar  and 
eaten  as  suckade,  arc  a  most  pleasant  and  delectable  meat, 
comfittt  the  ■*""*««*«x  sod  eiqpeU  nojnoii.'  When  th^  «M 
about  half-npe,  a  liqueur  ia  disnllM  llrom  them,  whidi  is 
considered  to  iw^se^i."?  medicinal  properties.    In  August, 
before  they  are  mule  ripe,  the  IfVencn  eat  them  in  wb-it 
thevcall  en  cerneaux,  scooping  out  the  kernel  with  a  knile. 
and  eating  it  with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  shaliot.s. 
When  the  nuts  are  fully  ripe,  which  is  genendly  at  the  en<l 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  the  kernel,  de- 
prived of  its  investing  skin,  is  eaten  in  great  quantities.  As 
MXig  as  the  skin  can  lie  eaaljr  removea,  ther  are  a  nutriti- 
ous and  healthy  article  of  diet;  but  when  uiey  get  dry.  so 
that  their  skins  slick  to  them,  they  become  indigcstddt. 
In  no  ])art  of  Kufjland  do  they  constitute  an  important  nv- 
ticle  of  diet,  but  in  many  ])aits  of  France,  Spam.  Ci  r- 
many,  and  Italy  people  live  during  the  season  of  their  ri- 
pening almost  entirely  on  walnuts.   A  great  number  of 
tlie  walnuta  consumed  in  England  are  of  fbceign  growth. 
In  1831  thm  were  impomd  Ihnn  Fhmee  and  Spain 
23,.'378  busheK  ivhich  paid  a  duty  of  2s.  per  bushel.  On 
account  of  the  larpe  consumption  of  the  fruit,  botli  as  an 
article  of  diet  at  home  and  for  exportation,  the  walnut- 
tree  is  still  largely  cultivated  m  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent.  The  district  of  the  Bergstrasse  on  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Heidelberg  and  Darmatadt,  is  almost  entirely  planted 
with  walnut-trees.   Ev^fn  states  that  such  is  tiic  im- 
portance attached  to  tlie  growth  of  this  ttee,  that  *in 
several  places  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort  in  Germany, 
no  young  farmer  is  permitted  to  marry  a  wife  till  he  brin^rs 
proofthathe  is  a  lather  of  a  staled  number  of  walmit-tre<'!< : 
and  the  law  is  invio'abiy  ol>served  to  thisdav  for  the  extra- 
ordinary benefit  which  tius  tree  afibrdsthe  inhabitants.'  The 
fruit  of  the  walnut  is  commonly  gathered  by  thrashing  the  tree 
with  a  long  pole.  Bymany  this  prooeas  is  thought  to  be  bene* 
lleial  to  tite  tree,  and  barren  wabnit^rees  aie  often  thrashed 
to  make  them  bear.   But  although  barren  trees  may  be 
made  to  bear  by  reducing  the  excessive  growth  of  their 
shoots  by  break mir  them  off,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  same 
process  is  good  for  healthy  bearing  trees.   Tlie  natural 
))voc<'ss  of  separating  the  iVuit  fi-om  the  tree  is  undoubte<lly 
the  bi>Ht,  and  gently  shaking  the  branches  till  the  fruit  fall;* 
has  been  recommended  by  many  walnut-^gTOWcrs  a»  much 
prefenddc  to  thrashing.  The  nuts  shoula  be  gathered  at 
the  lime  they  easily  nil  out  from  the  husk,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun.   The  best  mode 
of  kee])ini;  the  nuts  fresh  for  eating  is  to  bury  them  in  dry 
soil  or  satul,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  reached  by  fro>t  or  tin- 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  rain :  or  they  may  be  placed  in  ciiy 
cellars  and  covered  with  straw.  '  Wlien  the  nut  is  to  t>e  p: >  - 
served  through  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  planting  in  the 
following  spring,  it  should  be  laid  in  a  rot  heap  an  soon  as 
gathered,  with  ttie  husk  on ;  and  the  heap  should  |>e  turned 
over  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  winter.'  (lx)ndon.') 

Tile  an>umen  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  seed  of 
the  vvaJnut  contains  an  oil.  which  is  used  in  lartre  quantitie-. 
esjiecially  on  the  Continent.  It  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  seeds  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  a  stone  wheel  and  twain, 
and  then  expressing  the  oil,  first  without  heat,  and  then 
by  the  application  ot  heat.  The  oil  requires  great  care  iu 
keeping,  as  it  becomes  tainted  by  slight  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  lliat  w  hich  is  cold-drawn  keeps 
best,  and  is  alone  mvd  for  the  purposes  of  diet.  It  ba* 
however  always  the  taste  of  tlic  walnut,  wliich  is  to  some 
persons  disagreeable.  The  oil  obtained  by  heat  is  used  by 
artiijts,  and  also  for  lamps.  Artists  use  tiiis  oil  in  mixing 
while,  or  any  delicate  colour ;  and  they  prefer  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  with  v/hicli  it  dries.  In  coppcr^plale 
printing  ahoi,  in  Faji!i%w8hiut-<^  is  considered  indispens- 
ably nee^anary  in  order  to  obtahi  a  fine  impression, 
^\he(hor  in  black  nr  in  colours.  Forthis  purpose  the  oil  i» 
jirepared  iti  various  ways,  according  to  the  several  colours 
with  which  il  is  In  be  mixed.  In  all  cases  it  i,  redi^icfd  in 
bulk  by  Imiliug  or  by  setting  (ire  to  it,  so  as  to  redugo!  it  to 
the  teqnlred  cmsiBteiKy.  One  biuhel  of  nutvirtt  i>  tf*^ 
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«rfn  yield  dioat  tefvn  ixmnds  ttfttiU  oil.  The  nuM  irineh 

IS  toft  aflpr  thp  oil  ia  expressed  i.<t  made  into  cakess  and 
ui^d  t»  food  for  swioe,  ^eep,       poultry,  and  in  tome 

S laces  it  l»  mule  inio  candletiwliksli  give  atolenUjr  good  ! 
ame. 

The  husks  and  root  of  the  walnut  both  yit- Id  a  il)  o. 
wfaicll  is  much  used  by  ^psies  and  tluatricai  pcrfornient 
tor  ^ftnjTg  the  skin  brown.  It  is  h1s><i  used  by  cabinet* 
Mlwni  ma  Joineit  to  itain  white  and  yetlow  irood*  of  a 
ihuk  brown  or  bleek  eoloor,  lUce  that  nf  Die  welmrt.  In 
•f  .  pii  |iaralion  of  llio  tlvr  from  the  husks  they  fthouM  be 
ii:u.vtd  lo  rot,  and  thtu  Iwik'd  in  wator,  adding  to  the 
decoction  fresh  water,  accordinp  to  the  colour  reouired  to 
be  produced  by  thu  solutiou.  The  &ap  of  tht;  vvaJnut-tree 
contains  a  lai^e  quantity  of  sacchanne  matter;  and  in 
KMne  countries  the  trees  are  tapped  tor  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  sap,  whioh  tqr  evaporation  is  converted  into 
^u|B^.  It  is  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and.  Ana  fer- 
iiti^ted  and  made  into  wine,  and  a  spirit  is  also  dialled 
from  it.  The  leaves  of  the  walnut,  -.is  well  as  ntln  r  partji 
of  the  tree,  contain  a  laree  proportion  of  alkali  m  tiiem; 
and  m  some  parts  of  France  tl u  y  u  c  collected  and  biuned 
for  the  >«ako  of  tlie  potasaa  contained  in  the  ashes. 

Tlie  bark  of  the  leaves,  the  husks,  and  the  oil  of  the 
wainut  have  all  been  used  in  medicine,  and  tiad  at  one 
tine  a  great  repatatioa.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  excepting 
the  albumen  of  the  seed,  possess  a  Utter  principle,  which 
acts  -AS  a  tonic  and  an  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  its  great 
ri'comniendalion  as  a  nn  lii' int ,  Cowley,  in  his  '  Plants,' 
Mims  up  the  virtues  of  the  waltiut  in  the  following  lines: — 

•  On  buTCV  wnXjm  A»  Mkm  (mti  Itanouis (W»« 
Her  tinUMT  i*  for  vatWuB  VM«  rood : 
TIm  e*f  Trr  the  nipplin  wHh  a*rM  wOSd. 
>ib«  BkkM  tli«  p«Hit*r'«  tmiing  euloSM  lait, 
A  tal>k  ih*  albwd*  ui,  and  icpaiL 
EVn  while  w«  (nd.  b«i  oil  our  lamp  •upplte*. 
Tha  faakrnt  poi"oo  by  hrr  »irt"r»  dir« ; 
IWlMd  <la«  a  rmm  and  tatart  ptnffmf  tkitt, 
TIm  l\atic  klof,  who  lirtt  whrrv  poiwiM  untt. 
Skilful  inanthluln,  her  vlrtum  Ud  j'm  .' 

Anglers  employ  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  husks  for 
p  airing  u]>on  the  eartli.  in  order  to  prOGUte  worm,  which 
It  speedily  brings  to  Ute  surface. 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties  of  the  walnut  cul- 
tivated. The  maxima  ia  known  by  the  laige  site  of  its 
ants,  and  is  called  the  donUe  large  French.  The  nuts  are 
(wire  the  size  of  any  other ;  but  in  drying,  the  kernel* 
5hmik  to  half  theii  size,  sw  that  they  ought  to  t>e  eaten 
a.1  s*jnn  as  they  are  prafhered.  This  is  a  tine  handsome 
tree  wiU)  large  leaveti,  but  it»  timber  i^i  nut  durable  ast 
that  of  the  common  walnut.  The  thin-shelled  or  Titmouse 
Wiilnut  (J.  r.  tenera)  has  very  thin  shells,  so  much  so  that 
birds  of  the  Titmouse  family  pierce  them  with  their  bills 
and  eat  the  kernel.  The  fhiit  of  thia  variety  is  considered 
the  best  (br  eating,  and  it  alto  yields  the  largest  quantity 
I.!"  nil.  Tlie  l:ife-leaved  Walnut  fj.  r.  .wrntina)  is  a  very 
deiaable  variety  in  di-.ti!i  ts  where  the  trt)f»t8  are  severe  in 
^piing.  Its  leaves  do  not  appear  liefore  the  end  of  June, 
.-Old  il  ripens  its  fruit  a»  early  ah  the  other  varieties.  Tliere 

A  variety  known  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  name  of 
Ihi!  Highflyer,  which  is  said  to  yield  the  best  nuts  of  any 
uf  the  nn^h  varietiea.  Several  other  varieties  are  enu- 
metated  in  continental  lists;  and  in  the  Fruit  Catalogue 
hf  tlie  HortieultHral  ^Society  for  1832.  nine  varieties  were 
recorded  as  growinrr  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society. 

The  Black  Walnut-tree  [Juglana  inunt)  has  leaves  with 
fn.iu  V.i  to  17  leaflets,  which  are  uiieiiual  at  the  base, 
■<rratcd,  and  somewhat  downy.  The  fruit  is  globose, 
r.jiighihh,  with  minute  oronunent  points,  situated  opun  a 
short  inflexible  nedunole.  The  nut  is  globow,  eomewhat 
roiuprcMed  at  the  lidea,  ridged,  and  ftirrowed.  This  is  a 
North  .\merican  tree,  and  is  found  in  all  |>ar(a  of  the 
I'rutcd  States  as  for  as  40"  50'  N.  lat.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  forests  about  Philadelphia,  and  is  met  with  from 
fio-hen  lo  the  hanks  of  the  Misfiissij)[;i,  throuijhout  an  ex- 
i>  111  of  UOtKJ  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  first  trees  that  was  in- 
ipHluced  from  America  to  Europe,  having  been  hrout;ht 
to  England  by  the  younger  Tradescaiit  in  liB56.  The  bhu  k 
wAlnut  ta  m  lapidiiprowing  tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  :>o 
CO  feet  in  alMmt  40  ]fcan.  It  bean  fruit  in  tins  eountr}-, 
but  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  European 
V  a' nut.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  almost  for  the  same 
}.<< .  |)(>M  s  as  that  of  the  last.  It  is  heavier,  stnuiK^er,  .mis- 
e«:{*tiblc  of  a  finer  poUali  than  the  European  sp«cies,  and 
»■  Ml  ad  Hablc  to  be  attacked  by  womie. 


The  Grey  Walnut  or  Bnttemut  Tree  (fitglatw  ememt, 
has  16  to  17  leaflda,  rounded  at  the  bnM,  <«rrale,  and 
tomentoie  beneath.  The  petiole  villous.  The  fruit  oblom:- 

nM(ti  with  a  tap.  r  lowny,  and  covered  with  small  traus- 
{jjtrent  vesicles  eonlaiuint;  a  ?iscid  matter.  The  nut  is  oval 
with  very  prominent  irretnlar  rid^^es.  This  tree  is  from 
North  America.  It  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
and  in  the  temperate  tegioosof  the  United  Stales.  This  trie 
attains  in  its  native  regionia  height  of  about  SO  or  60  ftct. 
Although  it  wie  intndueed  into  this  countrf  about  the  seme 
time  as  the  leat  species,  there  ire  very  few  large  specimens 
in  this  countjy.  The  kernel  of  the  nuU  is  thick  and  oily, 
and  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  hence  probably  the  names  of 
butter-nut  and  od-nut.  The  wood  is  used  m  tlie  distheU 
where  it  irruws  fur  the  same  parposes  as  the  last.  lis  bark 
uo<uit:>»es  considerable  medicinal  powers,  and  is  used  in  the 
Uniteil  States  as  a  purgative  end  as  an  application  in 
toothache.  Its  leaves  also  aie  80  aorid,  tiial  they  aie 
emnloyed,  when  powdered,  as  a  subetitute  Ibr  cantharides. 

All  the  species  of  Walnuts  arc  best  propagated  by  tho 
nut,  which,  when  the  tne  is  intended  for  ornament  or  tuu- 
ber,  should  be  s<iwn  in  the  ]ilaee  where  it  is  wi-hed  it 
should  remain,  as  Uie  large  tap-root  of  these  trees  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  removing  them,  although  with  great 
care  they  may  l>e  successfully  transplanted.  When  trees 
arc  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  fhiit,  they  are  motitly  in- 
creeaed  bv  bwddiwg>  graftiiifr  and  sometimes  by-  layering. 
*  The  most  approved  and  sneceasftil  mode  of  building,  and 
whieh  is  the  one  cliiefly  adopted  rm  th*;  Continent,  is  that 
called  \h\i  JiiUe  method,  in  j)erfohninir  which  an  tntm'  • 
rinir  (if  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  exactly  fitted 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stock,  which  is  also  donudeil 
of  its  bark  ;  should  the  stock  be  larger  than  the  ring  con- 
taining the  Uuls,  the  ring  requires  to  be  slit  up,  but  if  this 
escoeds  the  slock,  then  a  small  portion  requires  to  be  Cut 
out  so  as  to  make  it  fit.  Mr.  Knight  al-w  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  budding  the  walnut  by  using  tlie  minute  bud-i 
that  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  annual  shoots  <if  this  tree, 
which,  fus  he  says,  ■*  ari'  almost  concealed  in  the  bark,  and 
which  rarely,  it' ever,  vegetate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  large  prominent  buds  which  occupy  the 
middle  and  opposite  ends  of  tlie  annual  wood.'"  (Selby.) 
These  he  inserted  on  yesrhr  stocks  which  grew  in  pots,  the 
vegetaticn  of  winch  had  been  retarded  by  exposing 
them  during  the  sprintr  and  early  part  of  the  summer  m  n 
northern  aspect,  until  the  above-nientioned  buds  were 
foniied  on  the  current  year'.s  shoots  of  .the  trees  mtendeJ 
tu  be  propagated,  when  tiie  pots  contauuag  the  young 
plants  were  brought  into  a  forcing-house  and  tliere  budded, 
lliere  is  no  tree  tliat  requires  less  pnning  than  the  wal 
nut,  and  where  large  branches  are  cut  otf,  °t  is  almost  in- 
variably foUowed  by  a  decayof  the  tree  at  the  where 
alHCiaBum  was  performed.  The  best  soit  fbr  the  walnut  is 
a  deep,  stiifish,  drj-boltomed  loam.  It  will  thrive  how- 
ever almost  niiywhure,  provided  the  soil  is  free  from  stag- 
nant moisture.  The  best  fruit  is  oMainedliNim  trees  glow- 
ing on  calcareous  soils. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  publicat|oil  of  Ntittairs 
'  Genera  uf  North  American  Plants,'  the  various  spedes  of 
North  American  trees  called  hiekorv  were  regaidcd  as 
species  of  the  genus  .luglans.  These  Nuttall  relerred  to  a 
new  genus.  Carja.  [dAHVA.]  There  is  another  species 
lormerly  relerred  to  Jui;laus,  and  called  J.  fiiu  iit'fUia, 
that  Kiinth  has  made  into  a  genus  called  Pli  ii^rari/a.  It 
ditli  i>  from  .luijlaiis  m  it.s  fruit  having  t\\o  «iiigs,  ami  in 
the  embryo  not  being  accompanied  by  albumen.  It  is  a 
native  ol  moist  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
hence  called  P.  caucaiica.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  an 
ample  bushy  head,  attaining  a  height  of  90  or  ^  feet.  Its 
leaves  are  alternate,  very  large,  cummonlv  havinj:  19  leaf- 
lets, which  are  oblong,  denticulate,  w  ith  blunt  tei  th.  pjich 
of  tli<  leaflets  has  one  of  the  sides  shorter  than  the  ittla  r. 
It  has  not  been  much  planted  in  Great  Hritain,  but  it  is 
well  adapted  for  small  gardens  and  arboretunM  as  an 
example  of  the  natural  order  Juglandacea;. 

(lioudon's  Arh.  ei  Fntt.  Brit.;  Selby's  Britiih  Forest- 
Trfft;  Burnett's  Outlines  of  Boinuaii^  Michaux,  Abr/A 
I  Amer.  Siflia  :  Encyclnptpdia  of  Qatmning,') 

WALPOLK.  Sik  TIORKUT.  Karl  of  Oiforl.  w.ns  the 
third  son  of  Robert  Waluole,  E-sq,,  M.P,  lor  Castle  Hi.siuir, 

I by  Afarv'  his  wife,  only  dauchter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Jeff'eiy 
liurwell,  ard  was  bom  at  Houghton,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1071k  He  was  edueated  at «  piivato  school  at  Mr<- 
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singham,  mkI  ailerwurds  un  flie  ibunJatioii  ;il  Etuii,  arul  at 
King's  College,  Cambridj^e  ;  and  although  hv  wasuatutaily 
averse  to  study,  he  applied  tiimseli*  with  sufficient  diligence 
to  become  a  good  classical  scholar.   On  the  death  of  liis 
elder  surviving  brother,  in  1698,  he  gave  up  hi«  scholar- 
ahip  at  King's  CoUcgBr  ud  Tuyiliorti^  vithai««r  ftoiathe 
university,  and  rerided  with  Ins  IkXka  in  the  ooanby.  On 
IliL-  30tli  of  July,  1700,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Shorter,  lord  mavur  of  I^ondon ;  aiid  on  the  2Hth 
of  November  following  nis  father  died,  and  leil  him  in 
p<waes<^ion  of  the  Ikinily  estate.   He  immediately  entered 
pariiamt'iit  as  member  Sat  Castle  losing;  and  at  once 
enc:aged  in  businc^  with  much  activist  and  joined  the 
Wfiigs  in  promoting  the  Protestant  sneoesnin.  Although 
his  first  att«;mpt  at  oratoiy  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  auccciisful,  he  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  himself 
AS  an  able  and  piaetical  debater  and  an  acute  jiulitician. 
He  attracted  tlie  attention  ol"  the  great  leaders  ofthe  Wlii^ 
party;  and  in  March,  1705,  when  tlieir  influence  had  riheii 
in  parliament  and  m  tlie  cabinet,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  council  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  tiien  lord  high 
admiral.  In  this  capaci^  he  showed  so  much  pnideoce 
and  flrmneis  under  peenfiar  difficulties,  that  he  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Hodoljiliin  and  thr  D-ike  of  Marl- 
borough.   Henceforward  he  assumed      I  ilHi  position  in 
parliament ;  and  in  1708,  on  his  promoti  u      liie  office  of 
>iecretary-at-vvar,  tht;  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  entrusted  to  him  by  his  party.  In  1710  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  manager)  for  the  impeachment  of 
Sachererel.   He  had  strongly  opposed  that  proceeding  in 
private;  but  when  it  had; been  determined  upon,  the  duty 
of  conduetinv  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  him.   He  after- 
wards piililisb  il  :i  I  I  ii|  hlet.  enlitlid  '  Fonr  T,etlers.  to  a 
Friend  in  Norlli  ]iauuu  upon  the  pnlihshing  the  Trial  ol 
Dr.  Saclievere!,'  in  whieli  lie  laboured  to  identity  the  party 
who  supported  Sacheverel  with  the  Jacobites  who  were 
plotting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.   By  the 
intrigues  <f  Bin.  Masbam  and  the  Tories,  and  by  diswnon 
amcngst  themsdves,  the  Whig  administration  was  dKntiy 
broken  up;  when  Ilarley  tlioughl  so  highly  of  Walpole's 
talents  and  influence,  tiiat  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  ^ler- 
suade  liini  to  accept  a  place  in  the  new  adminititration, 
and  declared  hiiu  to  be  worth  li&U  his  party.    Party  !«pirit 
was  llien  most  virulent,  and  in  order  to  crush  their  oppo- 
nents ttte  Tory  government  under  Harley  and  St.  John 
chaiged  the  ex-ministen  with  extensive  corruption  and 
inaccumcy  in  the  pobJic  accounts.  The  defence  of  his 
eolleagnes  was  ably  conducted  by  Walpolc ;  but  he  was 
punished  for  his  zeal  on  their  behalf,  by  a  similar  accusa- 
tion  directed  against  himself  personally.     On  the  17th 
of  .lanuary,  17 1-,  a  niajorit)'  ol  the  House  resolved  that 
while  secieUry-at-war  he  had  been  '  giultv  of  a  high  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,'  and  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  and  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Ifo  reftased  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  con- 
cesdoo,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the 
prorogation.    Meanwhile  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  a 
martyr  to  their  cause,  and  flocked  to  his  apartments,  w  Inch 
bore,  it  is  said,  the  appeaiance  of  a  crowded  lev^e,  rather 
than  of  a  prison.    He  was  re-elected  for  Lynn ;  but  (in 
accordance  with  a  doctrine  alterwai-ds  declared  illegal  in 
the  case  of  Wilkt  s ,  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in 
that  parliament.  He  did  more  for  hia  vindieation  with  his 
pen  while  in  prison,  then  he  could  have  done  in  the  ftee 
of  his  enemies,  who  nad  already  condemned  him.  A 
pamphlet  published  by  liim  at  liiat  time  wati  declared  by 
his  party  to  be  a  complete  rctutation  of  the  charges 
affecting  his  clinracter.    Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  hit 
cxnulsion  was  no  obstacle  tO  his  future  advancement,  but 
ratbcr  increased  his  influence.    At  the  dissolution,  in 
August,  1713,  he  egain  entered  pariiament  as  member  ftar 
Lynn,  and  took  a  mstini^uished  part  in  all  the  debntaeand 
in  the  couiwels  and  intrigues  of'liis  party. 

On  the  accession  of  George  1.,  Walpole,  with  his 
brolher-in-iaw  Viscount  Townshend.  had  a  principal  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  Wing  administration.  He  wa^s 
himsnlf  appointed  pavmaster-geneml  of  the  forces  and  of 
Oielsea  Hospital.  Ihe  dissolution  of  1715  having  gained 
a  large  majority  for  the  Whig  ministiy,  they  had  an  op- 
portuniU'  of  avenging  themselves  fbr  the  perseeutioa  they 
had  suffered  from  their  predecesmrs  in  office.  Tlie  in- 
trigues of  many  of  the  leading  Tories  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender daring  the  hut  four  yean  ef  the  leign  ef  Queen 


Anne,  had  been  notorious ;  and  apart  from  political  cx» 
j)eiiieiicy,  it  became  tlie  duty  of  tlie  ministers  of  Uie  first 
kiiig  of  the  Houst;  of  Hanover  to  denounce,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, extinguish  the  liaction  that  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  altering  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Walpole  drew  up 
the  repoit  on  whieh  the  injpeachmmts  and  altaiodem  that 
followed  were  finraded,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  ell  tte 
prosecutions.    The  rebellirn  in  ;fivour  ol  the  Pretender 
.s«^)on  afterw  ards  broke  out,  la  Lljt  mid.st  of  which  Walpole 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  trea.^uri.  ;irid  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.    Tlie  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  alarming 
time  brought  on  a  severe  illness.   Before  his  recovery  the 
memorable  Septennial  Bill,  which  had  l>eea  prepare! 
with  his  concurreoee,  was  passed.    It  was  perhaps 
scarcely  justifiable  on  constitutional  grounds  to  ptalong 
the  duration  of  a  parliament  that  bad  only  been  chosen 
for  a  shorter  term  ;  but  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  country,  a  threatened  invaiUoii,  a  lirong  party — pos- 
sibly even  a  parliamentary  majority — ^fayourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender,  rendered  a  dissolution  at  that 
time  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  to  the 
wfii^  ofthe  erowa.  Disunion  in  the  cabinet  and  the  con- 
stant intrigues  of  tiw  Kmoverian  couitien  and  the  king's 
mistresses  broke   up  this  administration,  which  would 
otberwisii  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  stability ;  and  in 
April,  1717,  Walpole  delivt-i. ,!  .i;:  lii^,  si  uis  u,  (he  kin^,  m 
spite  of  his  majesty's  earnest  Hoheitations  ti.at  he  would 
retain  them  in  connection  with  a  new  miiustry .  Before 
his  resignation  Walpole  had  Mibmitted  to  parhament  a 
plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  for 
establishing  a  siokinff-ftind.  The  resolutiooa  had  already 
been  agreed  to,  but  The  bill  for  giving  ellbel  to  (hem  was 
left  to  his  succes-sors  to  carry  through.  (See  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  3.; 
\Vali>ole  reiuaitied  m  opposition  until  1720.  Meanwhile 
he  distinguished  himself  liy  the  ability  and  practic.il 
knowledge  with  which  he  opposed  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment.  He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for  liquidating 
the  national  debt  when  first  proponnded  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  end  though  parKament  was  deluded  by  its  plausi* 
bility  and  magnificence,  and  scarcely  listened  with  patience 
to  his  arguments,  the  country  had  soon  reason  to  remem- 
ber his  remarkable  prediction,  that  'Such  will  be  the  de- 
lusive consequences,  that  tiie  public  will  conceive  it  a 
di-eam.' 

In  June,  1720,  he  consented  to  take  office,  anr)  wa^ 
appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  while  L^-nl 
TownidieM  was  made  president  of  the  council ;  but  he 
did  not  cordially  support  the  admimstration  or  engage 
mncli  in  business  until  the  ruinous  panic  eaus<^d  by  the 
failure  of  tlie  South  Sea  speculations  tiad  venfied  hi*  pre- 
diction. He  was  then  unaiiiiiiously  called  upon  to  devv* 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  public  credit.  No  minister 
was  ever  placed  in  a  more  difficult  jiositum.  The  terror 
and  phrenqr  of  the  public,  tiie  indignation  of  parJiament, 
the  helpleasncM  of  hu  colleagues,  end  the  equvoeal  con- 
nection of  some  of  them  with  the  scheme,  were  obstacles 
to  the  jiroper  consideration  of  so  pressing  a  subject.  It 
wxs  indeed  impotsible  to  repair  the  mischiet  already  done, 
or  to  tiidemniiv  parties  for  the  Josses  1he\  had  su.stained, 
but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  public  creilit ;  and  be  un- 
doubtedly showed  both  fiimncsB  and  moderation  in  the 
punishment  of  those  who  Iwd  been  guilty  of  participation 
m  the  franda  of  the  ConMNy.  Lord  Sunderiand  had  been 
aeenaed  of  reedving  flcatlous  stock,  but  by  the  exertions 
of  Walpole  he  was  acouittcd.  He  was  not  ho^Ti  vcr  suf- 
ficiently cleared  in  public  estimation  to  retain  his  ottice  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  on  his  resignation,  in  April, 
1721,  Walpole  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  an  admi- 
nistration highly  favourable  to  his  interests. 

Having  settled  lor  a  time  the  financial  aihui  of  the 
country,  Walpole  immediately  tnned  his  attentimt  to 
commerce.  He  finind  heavy  taxes  and  re^rictions  upon 
the  import  and  exports  of  many  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  <  ii.nierce,  and  with  a  spirit  far  in  advance  uf 
his  age,  he  removeti  them.  One  hundred  and  ^yx  article* 
of  British  manufacture  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  and 
thirty-eight  aiiit  les  of  mw  materials  to  be  imported,  duty 
free,  ui  June,  172:),  the  king  created  Walpole's  son  n 
peer,  by  the  title  oC  Baron  Wupde  of  Walpole,  in  the 
coonty  of  Norfblk.  Walpole  had  declined  tMs  honour 
himself,  from  the  fear  of  losing  his  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  if  removed  to  the  Upper  House,  but 
other  marks  of  royal  favwirwere  not  wanting.  InlTMha 
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aeated  a  Knq^ht  of  the  Bath,  and  in  VT'X  was  in- 
■toUed  aKnight  of  theGvtor.  But  thoui^  •tmiig  in  pM' 
Kament,  and  standing  wdl  wtfh  the  long;  Walpole  wai 

contimially  in  danger  from  the  intrip^uos  of  the  court.  On 
the  acctsaion  of  Georj^e  II.,  however,  Walpule  vvju»  siv  lur- 
tunate  a^s  to  find  a  protector  in  Queen  CaroUne,  whose 
influence  over  tiie  kins  enabled  h«r  to  maintaia  Walpole 
in  office,  although  a  change  had  been  detenoimd  upAn, 
and  aAerwaids  to  aupport  liiai  afaiiwt  the  penmring 
machiiiKtioiii  of  all  inifiei. 

To  follow  Sir  Robert  Walpole  throneih  the  events  of  liis 
'.Mii  administration  would  reqviirc  little  Icsji  than  a  history 
of  his  times.  There  were  no  important  det)ate8  in  parlia- 
ment, no  deUbemtiotu  iu  Uie  cabtaet,  no  neguUatiotii>  with 
foreign  states,  in  which  he  did  not  bear  tiie  most  con- 
ipieuoaa  nwt  aa  the  finit  statesman  of  his  day.  The  most 
Tenivkmble  miMiire  proposed  1^  him,  and  that  which  is 
perfaiqw  the  most  creditable  to  his  talents  as  the  minister  of 
a  commerrial  country,  was  his  Excise  scheme,  brought  for- 
ward by  him  in  1733.  The  object  of  this  measuie  wius  to 
convert  the  Customs'  duties  payable  upon  ceilaiii  articles 
of  import  immediately  on  their  arrival  m  port,  into  Kxei.so 
duties  payable  on  taking  them  out  of  warchousea,  for  home 
eOMOiapaoii.  He  also  proposed  to  confin*  tha  taxed 
eflmmooitiea  to  a  few  artietta  of  ^erai  eonnimirtioii, 
and  to  exerapt  fhno  taxation  th«  pnncipal  DeeeMwnea  of 
'if.  and  all  the  raw  materials  of  mamifacture.  The  plan 
iSbcif  and  the  ar>;umenls  t)y  which  he  supported  it  prove 
the  soundness  of  his  views  of  taxation  and  commerce  ;  hut 
unhappily  the  measure  was  artfully  misrepresented  as  a 
scheme  for  a  general  Sieiae,  and  the  count^  being  misled 
by  the  able  wiiteia  apnoMd  to  the  aiiiiater,  bjr  tbe  ela- 
aiouftof  thote  iDterci&a  iQ  exialing  abuNa,  buft 
•U  by  the  unpopular  name  of  *  Excise,'  were  almost  una- 
umoua  in  its  condemnation.  Public  feeling  became  at 
length  so  excited  that  a  popidar  outbreak  .seemed  to 
threaten  any  further  proses.*;  with  the  bill  ;  and  Sir  Robeil 
w-as  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  wa.s  fullv 
persuaded  oltta  great  advantageato  the  countiv,  but  aaitC 
I  will  not  be  tbaniaiiter  to  ralbree  taxea  it  uib  cxpenie 
of  blood.' 

Tn  1787  tbe  influenoe  of  Walpole  w«a  loiich  ■hafcen,  fint 

!  v  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
iud  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  latter  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  especially  to  Waljiole,  who  had  been  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  king ;  aoii,  secondly,  by  the  death  of 
Queen  CaroUne.  The  high  regard  of  the  mieen  for  Wal- 
pole waa  ttftUled  even  on  her  death-bed.  Turning  to  the 
mtflieter,  leho  uriCh  the  king  waa  atanding  by  her  bedside, 
she  .said  to  him,  *I  hope  you  will  never  desert  the  king,  but 
continue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity;'  and  point- 
ing to  the  king,  she  added, '  I  recommend  hi.n  majesty  to 
)ou.'  Shortly  arterwards  the  kin?  showed  Walpole  an  iri- 
tercopted  letter,  in  which  it  vva-s  affirmed  that  the  minister 
bad  now  lost  his  sole  srotector.  *  It  ia  false,'  said  he ; 
*you  remember  that  on  na  deaiOHbed  tb^  qaeen  leeom- 
aeoded  mte  to  yow.' 

Walpole  wM  KKHi  in  thi>  midst  of  szrmt  etnbarrassments. 
T!if'  kinc.  th/>  people,  a  stron;^  minority  in  the  Ctmimons, 
A  majority  in  tne  Lords,  antl  a  preponderance  in  the  cabi- 
net, were  eager  for  war  with  Spam.  Walpole  enileavoured 
to  avert  it  aa  a  national  c&laniity,  but  w  as  overpowered  by 
the  union  of  ao  toany  parties  in  its  fav  our.  He  then  felt 
how  Bmch  faia  pojpuhuitv  had  suffered  from  his  oppontioa 
to  the  war,  and  tared  fnai  any  Mlnrea  would  be  Ind  to 
his  charLTe.  Tie  entreated  the  permission  of  the  king  to 
.-e^iirn,  t)Lit  hi*  majesty  exclaimed.  '  Will  you  desert  me  in 
my  irreat est  difficulties?'  and  n  i  i  <v  t  accept  his  resig- 
';auon.  In  the  midst  of  the  di::cuHsions  upon  the  Spanish 
*ar.  he  had  also  been  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Argylc, 
^hoae  talents  in  debate  and  penmnal  influence  became  a 
obdacle  to  his  measures.  Di&cord  enmed  in  the 
t  aHnet,  and  the  oppontion  in  parliament  became  mwe 
^1renuous  than  ever.  In  February,  1740,  a  motion  was 
mail-,  by  Sandys  for  an  address  to  the  crown  for  the  re- 
n:o.  al  ol  Sir  Robert  Walpole  'from  his  majesty's  presence 
and  c  oun*cls  for  ever '  No  distinct  changes  were  made 
ajouDst  the  minister  1 1  justify  so  strong  an  address ;  tiut 
every  eomplaint  against  the  measures  of  his  government. 
kmma  »  domeetiie,  dwiog  the  last  twenty  yeu%  wianaed 
eauicaaonftr  Usdisalnl.  ^Ifitaiiraid  be  asked,*  nid 
Sanlv*^.  'wliy  T  impute  aU  these  evils  to  one  person,  I 
reply,  because  one  person  grasped  in  his  own  hands  every 


branch  of  government ;  HuA  one  person  has  attained  tiie 
sole  direction  of  affaira,  awai^poUMd  aB  the  favours  of  the 
erown,  comMiaed  the  dispraal  of  aD  places,  pensions, 

titles,  rlbatids,  as  well  as  all  preferments  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical.'  W^alpole  defended  hinu^elf  with  he- 
coming  boldness  and  dignity,  and  refi  ired  with  pride  to 
the  successes  of  hm  administration.  The  motion  waii  ne- 
gatived by  a  large  majority,  and  a  similar  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  met  with  the  same  £ate.  But,  ootwiLh- 
standing  this  triumph,  his  pow«>  was  nearly  ediautted.  A 
diasolution  immediately  followed;  his  opponents  w-ere 
active  at  the  elections,  many  of  his  friends  kept  baclv,  he 
himself  wa.-,  indolently  coiitidenl  ol  success,  and  oti  the 
meeting  of  tlte  new  parliament  he  found  himself  in  a  bare 
majority.  After  several  close  divisions,  he  was,  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1742,  left  in  a  minority  of  sixteen,  on  the 
Chippcnhaui  election  case.  On  the  9th  he  wa£  created 
Earl  of  Oriotd  by  the  Idngf  and  on  the  11th  he  resigned. 
On  taking  leave  of  himthe  nng  bunt  into  tesn»  expres&cd 
his  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  faithftil  a  oouneeller,  and  his 
gratitude  for  his  long  services. 

No  sooner  w:ts  a  new  administration  formed  under  Pul- 
teney which,  tlirough  the  influence  and  address  of  Walpole, 
had  been  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs),  than  an  attack  yras 
made  upon  the  ex-winiBter.  On  the  9th  of  Maroh  Lord 
UmetuMt  noyed  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  a  seoret 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  during  the  last  twenty  veara,  but  his  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  tw  o.  Lord  Limei  u  k  very  so(m  made 
a  second  motion,  but  pri^posed  to  include  only  the  last  tea 
years  in  his  inquiry.  This  motion  waa  earned  by  a  ma<> 
jority  of  seven,  and  a  committee  of  secrecy  wm  appointed. 
Of  the  twenty-one  memben  of  this  coounittee,  nominated 
by  ballot,  all  except  two  had  been  Walpole's  uniform 
opponents.  The  committee,  failing  to  obtain  the  evidence 
ot  corniption  which  they  had  expected,  endeavoured  to 
pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  all  person*  who  would  make 
discovcnes,  but  this  invidious  and  unjust  measure  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  Tlie  committee  neverthe- 
leas  made  a  report,  in  which  they  charged  Walpole — 1, 
with  having  used  undue  inflnence  at  elections ;  2,  with 
giants  of  fraudiilent  contracts ;  and,  3,  with  peculation 
and  proftision  in  the  expenditure  of  the  secret  service 
money.  These  chartres  were  but  ill  supported,  and  con- 
sidering the  clamours  that  had  been  raised  a;^'ainst  the 
minister,  the  decided  enmity  of  the  committee,  and  the 
ample  means  at  their  disposal,  the  report  must  t>e  regarded, 
if  not  as  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  at  least  as  one  of  not 
proven.  A  motion  fbr  renewing  the  inquiiy  was  repeated 
in  the  following  aeasiM,  but  was  defeated  by  a  lar^e  ma- 
jority. From  this  time  Walpole  look  very  little  part  m 
public  affairs.  He  was  frefjuently  consulted  bv  the  kin^j, 
and  retained  much  puliticil  inl\uence,  but  rarely  i>poke  in 
the  Ilou.se  of  Lords,  having  -observed  to  his  brother  that 
he  had  left  his  tongue  with  the  Commons.  After  dreadful 
suffering  from  the  stone,  which  he  bore  witli  admirable 
fortitude,  he  died  on  the  I8th  oCAisrch,  1746»ia  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  bailed  in  the  parish  church 
at  HouL'hton. 

The  character  of  no  public  man  has  ever  been  more 
misrepresented  than  that  of  Walpole.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  actively  oppgi»ed  by  ttie  first  wits  of  his 
day.  The  brilliant  talents  of  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield, 
8wift»  and  Pope  filled  tlie  press  with  BaronHna^  and  mia* 
led  the  pnbhe  by  the  moat  arttbl  mifloonstnietion  of 
his  acts.  Even  the  stage  was  made  subRervient  to  op- 
position. In  parliament  he  also  Iwl  able  opponents,  men 
of  ifrcater  talents  and  acquirements  tlian  li.in  -.  l  i,  but  not 
]ierhap8  more  able  and  ready  in  debate.  Supported  as 
they  were  by  the  literary  talents  of  their  friends,  and 
having  more  plausible  and  popular  topics  to  dilate  upOni 
they  succeeded  m  maintaimng  a  perpetual  outcry  against 
the  minister.  How  Av  he  dcaervM  it  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  judged  from  tiw  (ket,  that  no  points  of  his  policy 
met  with  so  much  execration  as  his  Excise  .scheme  %vA  his 
resistance  to  the  .Spanish  war;  both  of  whicl'  Uave  since 
been  applauded  by  po-sterity.  As  regards  ilie  cornij)t1on 
with  which  he  was  chAr<;ed.  Hiirkc  afiiraied  that  he  was 
less  chargeable  with  it  than  any  minister  who  ever  served 
the  crown  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  At  all  events  the 
Commons,  being  then  compentiTely  umeatrained  by 
popular  election,  were  more  open  1o  corruption  than  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  low  morality  of  the  times  eo- 
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ooonged  it  The  extremely  difficult  cireumBtaniOM  in 
which  Walpole  was  placed  by  the  claims  of  the  Pretender 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  Hou'-c  (if  Hanover,  must  also 
be  pleaded  in  his  justification.  IIis  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
■uccc's.siiin  was  certainly  the  main  principle  o(  his  jjulitical 
life  and  administration.  The  same  great  authority  who 
vim&tMtied  him  from  the  charge  of  qrstematic  corruption 
thm  mm»  up  bis  aernccs>^The  nrudeiioe,  ateadioess. 
and  vidlatiee  of  that  man.  joined  to  the  gicateit  poarible 
lenity  in  his  character  and  his  politics,  preserved  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family;  and  with  it  their  laws  and 
liberties  to  lliis  country.'  (JBoAtfi  Afpeoi  J^vm  tkt  New 
io  the  Old  JVhiffs,  p.  63.) 

In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  hearty  good 
nature  and  soeial  dispositions.  His  convenation  and  man- 
ners were  aomewhat  eoane  and  boiiterow*  but  he  had 
the  happy  art  of  nakinff  fkiendi.  and  great  powers  of  per- 
simaion.  For  business  of  all  hindis  he  had  an  extraordinary 
capacity,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  it  led  Lord 
Jiervey  to  say  that  'he  did  cverythintj  with  the  same  ease 
and  tranquillity  hh  if  he  was  doiii^'  nothing.' 

(Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  IValpole ;  Smollett's 
History;  Tindal's  Continuation  qf  Rapin;  Historical 
Uegifta';  PolitiaU  Slatt  Ortat  Britain  s  Chandler's 
tmatn  ;  Horwe  Wilpole^  AmAmeeneee.) 

WALPOLE,  HORACE  (.Earl  of  Orford),  an  in^enioue  ud 
accomplished  writer  of  the  last  ccnturj',  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  WalpolL",  by  C'aflienne  Shorter, 
his  fii-st  wife,  and  was  bom  October  oth.  1717-  When  he  had 
tinished  his  education  at  Eton,  and  at  King  *  College, 
Cambridge,  he  left  England  and  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  more  than  two  years.  For  the  greater  part  of 
this  ttOM  lie  waa  ■ceompMiied  by  Gray,  the  poet,  with 
whom  he  had  fbnned  a  friendship  at  school ;  but  a  dif- 
ference unfnrtunafelv  arose  brtwi en  thr  two  t'ripiids.  and 
they  i)ar1ed  at  Reicirio,  in  July,  17  H,  atul  re'iirneil  tt)  Kne;- 
land  by  different  lontes.  On  his  returti  honx'  in  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  Walpole  took  his  seat  in  the  Ilo^l^<e  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  CalUnghMf  for  which  place  he  had 
been  elected  duhng  his  abeenee.  His  father  s  administra- 
tion waa  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  the  dHEealtiea  which 
bhorlly  afterwards  caused  its  downfal,  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pajwed.  lie  did  not 
however  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  His 
first  speech  waj»  deliveretl  in  March,  1742,  on  a  motion  for 
inquinng  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Kobort  Walpole  foi  '^r 
preceding;  ten  years  of  his  administration,  and  was  lavuur- 
obly  noticed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  atterwards  I^rd  Chatham,  and 
by  Seokor.  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford.  When  the  in- 
tenet  excited  by  hb  lUhei's  affidrs  had  subsided,  he  wee 
»eiy  rarely  induced  to  addres.s  the  House.  He  moved  the 
adares.s  in  17ol,  and  spoke  in  Vi^Ah  on  the  ijuestion  of  em- 
ployiiif;  Swiss  regiments  in  the  colonies.  In  1757  he 
exerted  himself  wnfh  much  ardour  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Admiral  Byng.  These  are  the  chief  events  of  his 
public  Ufe,  altliouf^h  he  remained  in  parliament  till  I76H,  a 
period  of  twenU-eight  years.  In  1744  he  had  exchanged 
his  seat  for  Callington  for  Castle  Rising ;  and  from 
he  represented  King's  Lynn,  the  borough  which  had  re- 
limied  his  father  for  many  years  to  jtarliament.  Public 
life  wii-s  not  suited  to  Horace  NVaipole  s  jnirsuitis  and  ta^tes, 
but  hi  was  always  much  interested  in  politics.  His  family 
connections  had  early  identified  him  with  the  Whig  party, 
but  Ida  spaoahtione  verged  upon  republicanism.  To  show 
Ma  lemenoe  for  popdar  rights  ana  his  affected  hatred  of 
Idnga,  he  hung  up  in  Ms  DedrDom  an  engraving  of  the 
death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  and  wrote  upon  it, '  Magna 
I'harta.'  These  abstract  opinions  however  were  not  likely 
to  lead  him  into  any  practical  extravagance,  for  his  habits 
and  temper  of  mind  were  fastidiously  aristocratic. 

The  principal  amusement  and  business  of  Walpole  for 
manv  years  of  liis  life  were  the  building  and  decoration  of 
his  uothtc  villa  of  Strawbany  Hill,  at  Twickenham.  It 
was  ori  ginally  a  aaull  oottagep  whiob  ha  puichased  in  1747. 
hut  grew  untler  Ml  hands  into  a  so-ealled  mainioD  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compliment  his 
taste  in  architecture,  but  the  (iothic  style  was  not  at  that 
lime  in  \ogue.  hjuI  numy  faults  and  absurdities  wliich  arc 
now  apparent  at  Strawberry  Hill  must  be  referred  to  the 
novelty  of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  a  modem  domestic  re- 
sidence the  chancteristics  of  an  antient  style.  He  col- 
lected works  of  art  and  curiosities  of  every  description  to 
flnaineiit  his  house  and  grati^  his  tastea— printst  picturai. 


miniatures,  armour,  books,  and  manuscripts.  He  was  en- 
abled to  indulge  in  these  expensive  pursuits  by  the  profiti 
of  three  sinecure  offices  w  hii  h  )ii>  fatlier  had  obtained  for 
him,  viz.  usher  of  the  exchequer,  comptroller  of  the  pipe, 
and  clerk  of  the  estreats. 

To  the  tastes  of  a  virtuoso  he  added  those  of  a 
man  of  letters.  His  earlieat  oompositions  were  in  verse, 
and  though  many  of  than  aw  apririiUy  and  agreeablt, 
they  are  not  imaginative,  and  evince  but  Kttle  aptness  tat 
versification.  In  1752  he  published  his  '  vf-Mcs  Wal- 
1  polianfp,*  a  work  of  little  pretension,  being  in  fact  a 
catalogue  m'  his  father's  pictures  at  the  family-seat  of 
Houghton  Hall  ui  Norfolk ;  but,  like  other  literary  work." 
of  the  same  author,  it  was  consistent  with  his  favounte 

f ur9uit«  and  studies,  wliile  it  ministered  tohis&inilT  pride, 
n  17G1  he  commenced  the  publication  of  'Aaeedotea  of 
Painting  in  England,'  which  were  not  completed  until 
1771 ;  and  in  1763  he  added  a  •  Catalogue  of  Engravers.' 
Both  these  works  were  founded  upon  materials  supplied  by 
Vertiie,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which  Walpole  worked 
up  into  several  entertaining  volumes  of  anecdote  and  cri- 
ticism upon  the  fine  arts.  In  1758  he  nubli.shed  his  •  Ca»a- 
lo^e  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'  In  this  work  he  con- 
trived to  enliven  a  long  list  of  peenliarly  dull  writen  with 
agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a  emart  and  happy  style  of  writ- 
ing, for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

Walpole's  celebrated  novel,  the  'Castle  of  Otranto,'  aj>- 
peared  in  170-t,  as  a  translation,  by  William  Marshall,  fn>m 
the  Italinn  of  Onuphrio  Muralto,  which  the  author  in- 
tended as  an  anagram  of  his  own  name.  This  romance, 
being  in  a  new  style,  excited  various  opinions  at  the  time, 
but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  popalar  and  succestful, 
and  is  itiU  read  with  intrnit  at  oaa  orour  standard  novels. 
In  the  Ofddon  of  fRr  Walter  Scott 'The  applause  due  to 
chastity  of  style,  to  a  happy  combination  ol  supcmatisral 
agency  with  human  interest,  to  a  tone  of  feudal  matiner? 
and  lantriiaL;e,  siistained  by  charactern  stronply  marked  and 
^\ell  discriminated,  and  to  unity  of  action,  producing 
scenes  alternately  of  interest  and  grandeur— 4lia  a|mlause. 
in  tine,  which  cannot  be  denied  tohim  who  can  excite  the 
passions  of  fear  and  pity,  antrt  be  awarded  to  the  anthor 
of  the  **Caatle  of  Otranto.'"  Lord  Byron  goes  even  further 
in  his  praise,  and  calls  the  'Castle  of  Otranto'  the  first 
romance  in  our  language. 

Four  years  later,  another  work  of  imagination  was  j>ut>- 
lislied.  llie  tragedy  of  'Tlie  Mysterious  Molher"  i\ 
founded  upon  a  disgusting  talc  of  incest  '  more  truly 
horrid  even  than  that  of  (Edipus,*  as  Walpole  hiftudf  de- 
scribes it,  and  is  mnkad  np  witti  great  dianatio  apoU. 
n  ia  perhaps  the  work  whidi  infficates  most  strongly  Wal- 
pole's powers  of  genius  and  imagination. 

His  next  publication  was  the  '  Historic  Doubt.s  on  the 
Life  and  lieign  of  Kitit:  Richard  III.,'  a  remarkably  in- 
genious and  acute  examination  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  historians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  that  period.  Besides  these  iar^  woclu.  he 
was  ooolinaally  publishing  minor  compositions^  aocfa  as 
various  papetsin  the* World'  and  other  periodimls,  hi< 
'  Essay  on  Modem  Gardening,'  the  •Hieroglyphic  Tales," 
and  '  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  Greorge  1.  and  II' 
He  also  prcjjared  '  iMemoirs'  of  the  ten  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Georire  H.,  which  were  not  jiublished  until  altei 
his  death.  The*c  contain  many  cunous  events  not  re- 
corded elsewhere,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
them  as  an  historical  work*  for  the  author's  pngudieea  and 
political  partialities  are  too  open  to  entitle  his  evidence  or 
judgment  to  much  weight. 

But  tlie  cleverest  and  certainly  the  most  cntertainins:  of 
all  Walpoli'"s  writings  are  his  letters,  addressed  to  various 
friends,  collected  by  himself,  and  published  at  different  t  into 
since  his  death.  Walter  Scott  calls  him  '  the  best  letter- 
writer  in  the  English  language,*  and  Byron  speaka  of  1^ 
letters  as  '  incomparable.  Ajiother  writer  raiMilEB  that 
*  his  apistolaiy  talents  have  shown  our  language  to  be 
capable  of  all  the  charms  of  the  ¥Veneh  of  Maidame  dc 
S^vign^-.'  No  one  indi'cd  can  fail  to  be  entert.\ined  t>v 
the  inexhaustible  fund  ol  aiici  dote,  of  gossip,  of  lively  and 
faiiciliil  coi'.ieit.s,  of  sca.'ida],  and  oi  bans -mots,  with  vvhicb 
nearly  every  page  is  enriched.  The  style  is  gay  and 
sprightly,  and  admirably  suited  for  correspondence.  Had 
his  letters  been  the  spontaneous  communications  of  a  ft»tmt 
unbending  his  mind  in  familiar  intercourse  with  aaoflier* 
and  writing  without  fiirethoaght  or  laboar»  Vtuif  oovjl 
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hivc  been  the  work  oi  c,  man  of  the  highest  tal«nt;  but  a 
tcst  exalted  opinion  i«  necessarily  formra  of  the  man,  when 
we  Awovcr  tliat  the  ease  and  fi^edom  of  style  which  wc 
tan  bean  entnpped  into  arimiring  «i  nstwal.  were  the 
wnH  of  laboriont  care  and  ttoily.  He  ma  always  on  the 
alert  collecting  anecdote'!,  anil  dressinsj  up  ciiiirrmns  which 
he  allerwanis  inserted  in  his  letters  if  they  iuid 
(H'CTirred  to  him  at  the  moment.  Many  of  his  lettei>.  were 
pnhlishcd  in  the  4lo.  edition  of  his  works  ui  17^  and 
Mibsequcntly  his  lettens  to  Mr.  Mnntaeu  and  Mr.  Cole,  to 
Urd  Hertford  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  and  lasUy  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  have  appeared  at  different  times.  The 
last  are  the  most  valuable  and  complete  collection  for 
reasona  stated  by  their  editor,  the  late  Lord  Dover,  in  his 
preface  to  that  correspondence.  *  Sir  Horace  s  eon>t;int 
nbsence  from  honu-,  and  the  distance  of  his  rtaidencc  ^at 
the  court  of  Tuscany  from  the  British  Island:*,  made  every 
<x-currence  that  happened  acceptable  to  bim  u  news.  In 
lonsciiuence,  his  correspondent  relateato  him  everything 
tliat  takes  pkcc,  both  in  the  court  and  io  society,  whether 
the  anec4«mi  me  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  and  ti<?nce 
the  collection  of  lettt-rs  to  liim  hecomes  a  most  exact 
chronicle  of  the  events  of  t)ic  day,  and  ehicidates,  very 
:tiiu-.int;ly,  hoththe  manners  of  the  "time  and  the  cliaracters 
i  f  itic  jxpxin-i  then  alive.'  The  whole  of  the  letters  of 
lloruce  \Va  I  tiave  since  been  collected,  and  were  pub- 
lished, io  imi,  m  six  volumes,  octavo.  Ibb  series  com- 
I'Hscs  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  yean,  ftom  1735  to 
1797- 

HoraceWafpole  had  not  been  contented  with  collecting 

nifi  and  curious  hoolis  and  jnihlishiiis;  his  own  works,  hut, 
Mill  fiirtlier  to  Jfratify  his  literarv  tastes,  he  ebJabliahed  in 
17  .7  ii  I'rivatc  printing-press  at  Strawbcny  Hill.  Here  he 
I'lsated  the  Odes  of  Gray  with  Bentley's  illustrations;  his 
iwn  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting;'  a  '  Description  of  Straw- 
l  erqr  lliU }'  a  ({uarto  edition  of  *  Lucan/  with  the  notes  of 
Urotitts  and  Bentlcy ;  h.  •  Utb  of  lord  HcAert  of  Cherbury,' 
by  himself;  Ilentrner's  '  Travels n- I  T  ■!  Whitworlhs 
•  .\ecountof  Hu.'teia.'  He  had  also,  so  early  :ls  the  year  17CK. 
lonin  tl  an  intention  of  printing  a  (juarto  edition  of  his 
Dwu  workii,  which  he  soon  afterwartts  commenced.  But 
lie  never  proceeded  beyond  the  second  volume,  in  conse- 
ijuencc  (as  his  editor,  in  IJ^jH,  says)  of  '  his  frcuuent  indis- 
positiooa,  and  the  unimportant  light  in  which,  nolwith* 
standing  tbe  venr  flattering  reception  they  had  met  with 
from  the  worid,  he  always  persisted  in  considering  his  own 
Wurlfs* 

In  17'Jl  he  succeeded  his  nephew,  George,  third  carl  of 
Oi ord,  in  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family,  and  it  is 
•rurious  that,  notwithstanding  his  high  respect  lor  rank  and 
title,  he  was  not  gratified  by  this  accession  of  dignity.  He 
never  even  took  bis  seat  in  tbe  House  of  Loids,  and  raiely 
ttcd  the  title  when  he  could  avoid  it.  Some  his  letten 
afler  that  period  were  signed  by  *  the  nnrle  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Orford.'  He  lived  tor  six  years  al^erwards,  in  the 
full  possession  of  a!'  his  faculties,  thou^'h  his  iitubs  had 
t>een  paralyzed  by  the  frequent  altaclis  of  the  gout,  from 
which  he  had  suffered.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
aee.  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1737. 

Horace  VValpole  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  wise  or 
a>  a  great  man.  Weaknesii,  vanity,  and  inconsistency 
••<  ere  prominent  fcatiu  es  of  his  mind,  and  his  wnrl  ,  do  not 
prove  it  to  have  been  susceptible  of  great  elevation  of 
thought  or  principle.  He  had  a  natiiml  taste  lor  small  and 
triflins;  things,  and  an  aversion  to  the  muru  importa^it 
business  of  life;  but  then  it  is  true  that  he  always  pro- 
feii^ed  to  l>c  a  gentleman  of  ease  and  fashion,  whose  lite- 
lar)'  efforts  were  undertaken  iiot  for  ftme,  but  fbr  reerea* 
tioo.  He  affected  to  disclaim  the  character  of  a  man 
of  tetters,  but  was  acutely  sensitive  to  criticism,  greedy 
of  praise,  and  envious  of  the  lame  ot  others.  He  pre- 
t'-ndf^l  to  despise  the  court,  yet  all  hi*,  thoughts  were  of 
kii,,--,  princes,  and  courtiers.  He  was  a  republican  and 
an  aristocrat.  He  worsllipped  rank,  yet  when  it  fell  to  his 
lot  was  reluctant  to  assume  it.  In  pVuate  hie  he  showed 
no  icmaritable  viiioe^  nm  is  he  chargeable  with  any 
serioos  firalts. 

Prr/arc  to  Works,  Ito.,  1?'-:  Sir  M';i'te;  Scoti  a  /,i>rv 
■/  the  Nvretistt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2UU ;  bdd  Dover  s  J,i/c  ,/ 
Horace  fyatpole,  prefixed  to  the  *  Letters  1  s  ;  Horace 
Haoa;'  Edinburgh  Review^  December,  18 IH,  No.  Ixi.; 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  xxxvii,,  April,  MMUxBfKntwrghBt- 
P.  O,  No.  1680. 


vierr.  No.  cxviu.,  July,  1889;  JP^It  ami  CbrraqMMufnMS 

nf  ffnrarc  fValpole.) 

.  WALRUS.    [Skals,  vol.  »».,  p.  16S.] 

WAUiALL.  a  parliameotaiy  boniu^  in  the  soul  hern 
divinon  of  the  hundred  of  Oflow,  in  the  county  of  Staffurti, 
miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  St.  Al- 
bans, Dunstable,  Towcester,  Daventry,  Coventry,  and  Bir- 
iniiieham  (from  which  la.sl  place  it  is  about  8  mifes  distant  ; 
or  by  Birmingham  railway  to  Birmingham,  and  fram  tlience 
by  Grand  Junction  railway  to  Bescot  Bridge,  half  a  mile 
from  Walsall,  124  miles,  travelled  in  about  6  houfS. 

The  manor  of  Walsall  antientlv  belonged  to  the  erown, 
and  the  corporation  claims  to  oe  by  prescription.  The 
place  is  not  mentioned  in  •  Domesday,'  nor  is  any  historical 
interest  attached  to  it. 

The  borough  and  parish  are  co-extensive,  and  compce- 
hend  the  two  townships  of  the  Borough  and  the  Foreign 
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A  portion  of  the  Foreign  township  is  separated  from  Uie 
rest  of  the  parish,  and  is  insulated  by  other  j)arisheB. 

The  population  in  1821  was  11,S)14,  so  that  there  was  an 
increase  m  ten  years  of  3152,  at  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Scarcely  any  part  of  the  popidatioa  of  the  parish  is  agri- 
cultural. 

The  town  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  in  the 
Borough  township,  beyond  the  limits  of  w hich  it  extends 
in  almost  every  direction:  it  consists  of  seveml  streets  ir- 
regularly laid  out.  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  lined  with 
an  unusiinl  iirt>portion  of  good  houses.  The  parish  church 
of  St.  Matthew  is  in  the  centre  and  highest  port  of  the 
town :  it  was  taken  down  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ureKcnt 
century,  and  rebuilt,  r'xcepting  the  lower  aiul'tu  i  n  i  m  1 1^ 
which  were  allowed  tu  reiuuin;  the  chancel  li.ia  ho.u  i,er 
uiideri^one  great  alterations:  the  tower  is  of  fine  propor- 
tion^ and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  which,  Irum  its 
commanding  situation,  forms  a  conspicuous  object.  There 
are  three  other  Episcopal  ehnrches  or  chapels  in  the 
parish:  St.  Paul's,  a  handsome  building  of  Gredan  ardii> 
lecture,  io  tbe  town,  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  gram- 
mar-school ;  a  chapel  at  Walsall  Wood,  in  the  detached 
nart  of  the  parish;  and  one  at  Bloxwich,  a  populous  vil- 
lat^e  aliove  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  Tliere  arc  in 
the  toNMi  several  plaee-s  of  woi.-hip  for  I'rote.staut  dis- 
senters, and  two  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  them  a  handsome 
Grecian  edifice.  There  is  a  town-hall,  an  old  respeclablo 
building,  with  the  borough  gaol,  which  is  altogether  insuf- 
fldent,  ni  the  basement  story.  A  handsome  nublic  libranr 
and  n( r.'s-room,  with  n  Doric  colonnade,  lia.sbeeti  < n  i  'i  if, 
and  tliere  aie  commixlious  premise.-,  lor  the  pnuiimar- 
school. 

Walsall  u  utuated  on  the  eastern  border  uf  the  SoulhStaf- 
fordshirc  coal-field,  and  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Stafford- 
shirv  iron  district,  and  |)artakes largely  of  that  manufacture. 
In  1831,  12(N)  men,  besides  women  and  children,  were  eOH 
ployed  in  making  guns,  gas-tul^es,  chains,  locks,  keys, 
spades,  shovels,  hinges,  screwy  files,  edge-tools,  buckles 
stirni|v-iron8,  bridle-bits. and  i;  1  1  neiy.  Tliereare  bra-ssand 
iron  I'oundries;  and  in  the  vKuo'iy  are  coal-pits  and  free- 
stone quarries.  CoiiMderable  trade  in  mult  is  carried  on ; 
there  are  a  weekly  market  (on  Tuesday;,  and  three  ye&rly 
fairs.  The  manufacture  of  brass  and  iron  goods  is  carried 
on  in  the  outparts  of  the  parish,  and  eqweially  in  the 
villageof  Bloxwich.  as  well  as  in  the  town.  There  is  one 
banking  establishment  in  the  town. 

Walsall  appears  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription,  but  is 
of  com-jiaratively  mixlern  oritiin.  and  its  franchises  and  im- 
munities were  oiieiiially  uf  Utile  importance.  By  the  Re- 
form Act  it  wa.s  empowered  to  return  one  member  to  par- 
liament. The  parliamentary  borough  does  not  include  tiie 
detached  portion  of  the  municipal  borough  and  parish. 
The  number  of  voter;  in  1835-6  was  679;  in  1838-40,837; 
showing^  an  increase  in  four  years  oflSS.  By  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  the  borontrh.  retaining  its  original  limits 
lor  municipal  purposes,  w:l^  divided  into  three  wardii.  with 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  It  has  a  commis- 
sion of  tlie  peace.  There  are  qnartcr-^sions,  petty 
WecUy, andaOoortof  Record  for  cau.ses  under  2nf. 
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value  of  36S.,  with  a  ^lebe-houie ;  the  perpetual  curacies 
of  St.  Paul  and  Bloxwich  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  Of 
Bo/,  and  143/.  respectively  ;  Bloxwich  has  a  elcbc-hoiise. 
The  value  of  Walsall  Wt>od  is  not  £nven.    All  are  in  the  > 
rural  deanery  of  Tamworth  and  Tutbiirj',  the  archdeaconry  ' 
ot*Stafford,  and  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-i^chool  with 
V  boye  and  35  rirb;  tw«n^fH>ae  other  deyHwhoola.  with 
706  boy*  and  488  nrle ;  nnkhnp  a  totel  of  1988  dntdren, 
or  about  one  in  tw^ve  of  the  population  under  daih'  ir 
struction.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  an  endowed  tjiiun-  I 
mar-school  with  60  boys;  another  an  endowed  English  ! 
•chool  with  84  boys;  two  were  national  and  biue-cuat 
Mhooiit«oad!>bMd«  mth  194  boys  and  139  girls ;  and  ei^ht 
othen  were  partly  supported  by  endowment  or  lobacnp-  1 
tton,  and  one  by  a  gnnt  from  m  grammar-eehool.  Foot 
day-schools  were  also  Sunday-schools,  with  898  boys  and 
2A2  eirls;  besides  which  there  were  four  ottier  Sunday- 
schools,  with  670  hoys  and  528  pirls :  making  a  total  of 
children  under  instruction  on  Sunday.  Ther*  are 
sicme  almshouses  and  several  charitable  bequests  i'or  the 
poor  of  the  town.  Races  are  held  about  Michaelmas,  and 
assemblies  at  the  race  time  and  other  times.  (Bidnuui's 
Qothie  ArekiteUure  zj'arlittmentorif  Papan.) 
WALBHAM,  NORTH.  rNonfouc.l 
WALSTNGHAM,  NEW  AKD  OLD.  [Norfoi.k.] 
WAT-SI.\GHAM,  or  WALSINGHAMUS.  THO.M.AS, 
an  English  historian  of  the  tii*  t  i  th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Norlblk,  and  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Albans.  BUbop  Nicolson  conceives  that  he  was  '  very 
probably  Mine  profesMr  of  history  in  that  monastery  about 
the  year  14M.'  He  it  flie  author  of  two  historical  works 
which  have  come  down  to  tiie  one  entitled  '  Hlstoria 
Breris,  ab  Edvardo  primo  ad  R«iricum  quintum'  (it  ex- 
lends  in  fact  from  a.d.  1273,  the  first  year  of  Edward  I., 
to  1422,  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.)  ;  the  other, '  Ypodi  t,'nia 
Netistriac,  vcl  Normanniae,  ah  imiptione  Normannoruni 
usque  ad  annum  6  rej^ni  Heiirici  quinli '  (a.d.  1418J.  Both 
these  works  were  pul)lishcd  together  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  (Uio,  at  London,  ui  ]fl74.  Both  are  abo  conuined  in 
Oamden^  *  Anglica,  Noimamtiea,  Kberaiea,  Ounbriea  i 
Veteribus  Scripta,'  fol.,  Francof.,  1603;  the  '  Hi.-ilo.-ia 
Brcvis,"  from  p.  57  to  408  ;  the  '  Ypodisma  Neustriao,' 
'j'-'it'  )i  40'J  to  502.  Walsincl  am,  in  his  '  liistoria  Brevis," 
takes  up  the  narrative  from  th  point  where  Matthew  Pans 
ends;  '  and  he  might  well,'  Nicolson  observes, '  seem  to 
be  Paris's  continuator,  were  his  language  answerable  to 
Ub  matter.'  But  although  his  style  is  not  to  bo  com* 
mended,  Walsin^ham  has  in  both  hia  works  preBerved 
many  facts  which  are  not  elaewbere  to  be  fbtmd.  His 
account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II..  according  to  Nicolson, 
is  wholly  borrowed  from  Sir  Thoma.s  de  la  More,  or  Moor, 
A  conteniporarj'  writer,  wlio  drew  up  a  I-il'e  of  Edward  II. 
m  F'rench,  of  which  there  is  also  a  Latin  translation  in 
Camden's  '  Anfijiica,'  &c.,  pp.  593^3. 

.WALSINGHAAI,  or  WALSYN6UAM,  SIR  FRANCIS, 
an  Enfliah  itateaman  of  distingoiahed  ability,  was  de- 
Rpcnded  from  an  antient  family,  and  waii  born  at  Chi.sel- 
huRit  in  Kent,  it  is  commonly  stated  in  tlie  year  \~>'.]G. 
The  authority  for  this  date  we  believe  to  be  an  account, 
transmitted  hv  a  currespondeut  to  the  publishers  of  a  work 
called  •  British  Biogramiy,'  vol.  iii.,  8vo.,  London,  1767,  of 
an  oricinal  picture  of  waisingham  painted  in  1578,  making 
htm  then  forty-two  years  of  age.  (See  note  to  p.  295.) 
He  was  the  thbd  and  yoan|^  aon  of  William  Waising- 
ham, Esq.  of  SeadbuiT.  in  the  pariah  of  Chiaelhunt ;  and 
of  Joice,  daughter  of  Bdmund  Denny,  Biq.  of  Cheahont  in 
Hertfordshire. 

After  studyinc;  at  King's  College,  Carabridije,  Walsint,'- 
ham  went  to  travel  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  remained 
abroad,  making  aetire  nie  of  hia  oppoiitmiities  of  examm- 
ing  the  state  of  fonign  oomttiee  wad  aoquiring  their  lan- 
giuigea,  till  after  the  aioeeaakm  of  BUiaheth.  OahiatetTini 
to  England  his  accomplishments  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Cecil,  under  whom  he  was  soon  ratrodnced 
to  high  and  confidential  employment  in  the  public  servi.  c. 
His  first  important  mission  i.>t  ^'cnci-ally  assumed  to  have 
been  to  France  in  the  earlier  p.irt  of  tne  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  but  nothing  furtlier  is  know  n  ut  it  than  what  is  stated 
in  bis  epitaph,  that  after  reaching  the  age  of  manhood 
(natua  jam  aetata)  he  waa  Queen  EUzabeth'a  orator,  or 
rapreMntaliTih  aft  the  court  of  the  long  of  Aanoe  (apud 


Gftlhim),  fiir  aereral  veaia,  in  a  most  turbulent  tinM.  Bn* 
it  does  not  appear  why  the  words  in  the  epitaph  naj  not 
refer  to  what  is  generally  called  Walskinghamls  second 

French  embasiiy,  upon  which  wc  know  that  he  wa.s  sent  in 
Aut^ust,  1570,  and  which  detained  him  at  Pari.s  till  April, 
157;t.  On  his  return  home  he  wa.s  appi>inted  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  and  sworn  of  t  he  Pnvy  Coun- 
eU ;  and  soon  after  he  was  knighted.  In  157^  he  waaaent 
»  ambawador  to  the  Ncth^landa;  in  again  to 
Flanee;  and  m  VSM  to  Sboflaad.  Tn  Oofober,  1886, 
having  had  all  along  the  chief  direction  of  the  measures 
that  were  taken  for  thedetection  of  Babington's  conspiracy, 
be  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  trial  of  Mar}' 
Queen  of  Scots.  Soon  after  this,  according  to  lu*  epitanh. 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  atili  oceiq)ied.him6elf  chiefly  with  the 
condact  of  foreign  aflma,  and  it  must  have  been  in  15H7 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  stoiy  which  is  commonly^  told, 
he  mana«;ed  to  retard  for  a  whole  year  the  preparation  of 
the  Spanish  Amiada,  bv  Retting  the  bills  upon  which  the 
money  waji  to  be  raisea  protested  at  Oenoa,  through  the 
agency  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  House,  having 

Sreviously  discovered  the  design  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
tting  out  that  aimament  by  having  the  ktler  of  hi.<> 
mue^y  to  the  pope,  in  whien  the  aeeret  waa  intiiiiaied, 
stolen  ffom  the  caninet  in  which  it  waa  looked  up,  though 
the  medium  of  a  Venetian  priest  retained  as  his  spy  at 
Rome,  who  got  a  gentleman  of  tJie  bedchamber  to  take 
the  key  out  of  his  holiness's  pocket  while  he  was  asleep. 
Such  a  proceeding,  strange  as  it  now  sounds,  was  not  at 
all  foreign  to  the  spirit  or  practice  of  the  statesmanship  of 
that  age,  and  was  quite  after  the  manner  of  Walsingimni, 
whoae  whole  ^stem  was  founded  upon  and  maintained  by 
bribery,  espionage,  and  all  the  forms  of  deception.    '  To 
him,'  says  nis  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist,  Lloyd, '  men** 
faces  spake  as  much  as  their  tongues,  and  their  count  v  - 
nances  were  indexes  of  their  hearts.    He  would  so  b(  >et 
men  with  questions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  tliey  di— 
covered  themselves  whether  they  answered  or  were  silent. 
He  outdid  the  Jeaoits  in  their  own  bow,  and  overreached 
tliem  in  their  own  eouivocation  and  mental  reaenratioii ; 
never  aettling  a  lie,  bnt  warily  drawing  out  and  diaoover- 
infi  truth.    So  pood  was  bis  intelligence,  that  he  was  con- 
fc&.tor  to  most  of  the  papists  before  their  death,  a^  ihey 
had  been  to  tlieir  brethren  belbre  tl  i  n  tn  ruions.  He 
maintained  fifty-three  agents  and  eighteen  sj)ies  in  foreign 
courts ;  and,  for  two  pwokea  an  order,  had  all  the  private 
papera  in  Bwope.  ....    Few  lettera  eaoaped  hie 
nanda ;  and  he  eould  lead  thdr  oontenta  vithont  tooehiiig 
the  seals.* 

For  all  this,  Waisingham  was  the  yery  rereiae  of  a  man 

of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  His  personal  intop;]* , 
.ind  diiiinterestednesiii  are  unquestionabie  ;  his  morality  %«as 
strict,  to  the  verge  of  asceticism  ;  his  religious  zeal  drvw 
hiui  all  his  life  towards  puntanism,  and  in  his  latter  da.^ 
lilted  him  alike  above  the  enjoyments  and  the  cares  of  tlut 
world.  For  Bome  time  before  hia  death  he  aeema  to  fakve 
retired  from  bnatnesa,  and  to  have  spent  his  time,  with 
little  or  no  society,  at  bis  bouse  at  Ham-Elms.  Ht-rc-  b^ 
died  on  the  Gth  of  April,  I'i'M).  '  He  wa-s'  says  ('amdt  n, 
'  a  most  steady  a.ssertor  of  the  refcrmed  religion,  umltM>-trKxi 
well  the  intrigues  «*"  government,  and  as  well  how  to  c-^vt 
and  improve  the  good  affections  of  the  people,  so  us  :  o 
serve  his  own  turn  i  ioaomaoh  that  his  quickness  and  dis- 
patch of  boainesa  nude  him  be  eonaidered  by  the  queen  as 
a  man  that  ever  outdid  hinmlf ;  and  the  papists  found 
him,  to  their  great  mortification,  a  person  of  that  intelli- 
pence  and  peiietrafion,  and  so  dexterous  at  trndini:  out 
tlieir  tricks  and  designs  against  religion,  hi.-,  priiK  t ,  an»l 
country,  tliat  they  coniplaitiid  of  him  as  a  very  subtle  and 
insidious  man.  Indeed,  he  watched  the  practices  of  thc»e 
men  withao  gnat  an  expense,  llmt  be  lessened  iiis  estate 
by  that  meana,  and  brought  himself  ao  iar  in  debt,  thai  he 
was  buried  privately  by  mght,  in  St  Pan1%  Church,  ^hout 
any  manner  of  ftitieral  solemnity."  Elizabeth,  with  '  r 
professed  appreciation  of  Wal&Ingbatii's  diliKeiice  and  in,- 
nortant  services,  seems  to  have  Kept  him  Uiroughout  his 
file  on  short  allowance.  Even  of  honoHrs,  if  we  except 
his  kniphthood  and  the  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
he  had  none.  Camden  savs  he  was  a  Knight  of  the  Gnrter, 
and  has  been  generally  followed  in  that  ^deOMOt;  Imt  wo 
believe  it  ia  unfounded. 
WaMngham  waa  aiinied  to  a  lail^  of  the  name  oi  Sw 
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BaiiM,  Hid  br  her  he  left 'one  daughter,  Frances,  who  be- 
came auflOMttrefy  the  wife  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  Robert 
Devereas;  the  imfbitonate  Bail  of  Btoex,  enl  of  the 

tin^^ished  soldier  Richard  Tlnr^h.  created  by  Charles  II, 
Earl  of  St.  Albans  in  the  Eutjiihli  peera^^e,  but  better  known 
DV  his  inherited  Irish  title  of  earl  of  Clanricarde.  She  died, 
liter  brining  her  la^t  husband  a  son,  in  1602. 

The  histor};  of  Walunf^ham's  French  embaasy  of  1570- 
1.073  is  contained  in  Sir  Dudlev  Digyea'a  *  Complete  Am- 
bassador ;  or.  Two  Treatises  of  the  ntCBided  Marriage  of 
Queen  Elizabeth, of  gloiiouenaiioiy;  comprieed  ia  leftn* 
of  negotiation  of  flb  neneit  Walangham,  tier  rerident  in 
KrruK  e  ;  together  with  the  answers  of  the  Loni  Burleigh, 
ke..  folio,  Lon.,  165;j.  There  is  a  short  paper  by  Wal- 
stngham.  entitled  '  Sir  Francis  Walaingham's  Anatomising 
of  Honesty,  Ambition,  and  Fortitude,'  in  the  '  ('ottoni 
Posthuma ;  or.  Divers  and  Choice  Pieces  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,' L(MMloD,4to.,l€72.  His  authorship  of  the  treatise 
entitled  *  Areeoa  Aulioa :  or,  WeUngham's  Manual,  or 
Pnidential  Maxim,'  whim  hei  been  imnl  tines  frinted, 
is  doubtful. 

WALTER.  JOHANX  GOTTLIEB,  a  celebnted  ana- 
tomist, was  bom  at  Komgsberg  in  1739;  tlie  'Biopaphie 
Universelle'  says  1734.  He  early  evinced  a  desire  to 
study  medicine,  but  his  fatlier  was  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
his  death-bed  made  his  son  promise  that  he  would  devote 
biineelf  tothesttidy  of  jtuisDrud^^  But  so  strong  was 
Ins  dcHxe  to  pmtne  raeaieu  science,  especially  anatomy, 
that  he  broke  his  promise  to  his  father,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  la  his  native  city.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Frankfort-on-Oder,  where  lie  L^raduated  in  1757. 
From  this  place  he  removed  to  Berlin  for  the  purpu«e  of 
studying  under  the  celebrsAed  Meckel,  and  such  was  the 
ftogwsA  he  made  in  anatomy,  that  in  1762  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  proftflor  in  the  [anatomical  theatre  of  the 
UoUegium  Medico-chinirgicum  of  Berlin.  On  the  d^th 
of  Meckel,  in  1774,  be  wsa  appointed  first  professor  of' 
inatomy,  and  also  professor  of  midwifery.  He  died  im 
the  4th  of  .Tanuarj',  1818.  During  the  whole  oi  his  life  he 
was  reiiiHrkable  for  the  zeal  and  activity  with  svhicli  he 
pursued  his  favourite  science  of  aualomy,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  department  which  was  connected  with  the 
onsnbh  of  uaotioal  medicine  which  he  tausht.  He  col- 
lected a  Tanable  moaeam  of  anatondeal  ana  patholo^cal 
specimens,  which  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prvissia 
for  1UO,000  dollars  in  the  year  1804,  and  which  still  exists 
It  Berlin  under  the  name  of  Walters  Museum.  This 
museum  consisted  of  nearly  30(X)  specimens,  the  re- 
sult of  the  diaection  of  upwards  of  8000  dead  bodies.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  various  departments  of  anatomy 
and  laid^vifeiv.  In  addition  to  numerous  essays  and  papers, 
be  publishca  the  following  works: — 'A Treatise  on  the 
Bones  of  the  Haman  Body*  (' Abhandhmfi^  von  troknen 
Knochen'},  Berlin,  1762,  8vo  ;  •  Obser\atioaes  Anat^;^- 
!uica>,'  Berlin,  1775,  fol. ;  A  Manual  of  Myologn,- '  I  'Myolo- 
i:isches  Hanilbueh '  I,  Berlin,  1777,  8vo.  ;  On  Diseases  of 
the  AlKlomen  and  on  Apoplexy  ('Von  den  Kiankheiten 
ies  Bauchfelles  und  der  Schlagtume'X  Berlin,  1780.  8vo. 
Of  thcea  the  anatowical  murks  nave  gone  thiou^  several 
editioas,  and  fab  miseenaBeous  papcis  are  valnble  eon- 
tributions  to  medical  science. 

(Biog^raphie  UnivertelU;  Neuettet  Convertationt-Lexi- 
:  in  both  of  whiflii  a  list  of  Us  nanMRns  mate  aad 

papers  is  given.) 

W  AI.THAM  ABBEY.  [Essmt.] 

W  ALTUAM,  BISHOP  S,  [Bishop's  Waltham.] 

\N  ALTH.\.M  CROSS,  [HnrFOBnamu.1 

WALTHAM8TQW.  [Essax.] 

WALTHER,  CHKltnTAN,  wes  probably  bom  in  Hesse, 
in  the  beginnintr  of  the  sixteenth-century.  He  studied 
'iiMHity,  took  oidcrs,  and  lived  a  considerable  time  in  a 
convent  in  German)  ,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown.  He 
atlerwards  left  his  convent  and  adopted  the  Protestant 
reii^on.  Having  settled  at  Wittenberg,  he  became  ac- 
«^uauited  vrith  several  of  theereat  Protestant  divines  of  the 
sucteenth  century,  sueh  ss  Fwcius.  Rorarius  (RSrer),  Anrt- 
ftber  (Goldsehmid),  and  Aaudorf^  who  esteemed  him  for 
his  extensive  learning.  He  also  became  acquainted  vrith 
the  celebrated  printer  Hans  Lufft,  in  whose  office  he  was 
eniployed  as  corrector  of  the  pres."*  for  thirty-linir  years. 
He  was  the  sub-editur  ol  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  the 
works  of  Luther,  which  edition  wss  attacked  by  the  divines 
MnbMrtJaDafoftha  pnpoae  ofpoblUdag 


edition;  they  ehaigcd  Walther  with  having  purposely 
atteied  several  pamages  so  as  to  make  them  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  OalviniaU  for  their  attacks  against 

Luther.  The  celebrated  Amsdorf  (the  bishop)  attacked 
Walther  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 'Dass  die  zuWittenbei^ 
im  andern  Theil  der  Uiichcr  Lutheri  im  Btich,  dass  dicse 
Worte,  Das  ist  mein  I.eib,  noeh  festc  stehen,  mehr  denn 
ein  Blat  und  4  gantzc  Paragraphos  vonietxlich  ausgelasscn 
haben.*  He  was  likewise  attacked  by  Flacius.  Walther 
was  not  the  man  to  passevarmch  an  accusation  in  silenca; 
he  defended  himself  in  a  pamnhlet,  *  Bericht  von  denea 
Wittenbergischen  Toois  der  Baeherdcaefarwurdigen  Mar* 
tin  Luthers,  wider  Matthes  Flacium  Elyricum,  Witten- 
berg, 4to.,  1K>8,  Mayerus,  in  his  work  •  De  Versione  Bil>- 
lionim  Lutheri'  (c.  4,  par.  \  says  that  the  accusations 
directed  against  Walther  were  unfounded,  though  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Wittenberg  edition  wss  sometimes  incor* 
rect,  a  reproach  however  to  which  the  Jena  edition  was 
likewise  uabla.  Another  polemical  pamphlet  of  Walther 
walk  1,  *  Anbsoit  anf  lUe  Placianische  Lugen  und  lUachea 
Bericht  vrfaler  die  Haus-Postill  Dr.  Lut  bets.*  He  also 
wrote,  2,  'Bericht  votn  Unterschicd  der  Biblicn  und 
anderer  Biicher  Lutlieri ;'  3,  *  Register  aller  Biicher  und 
Schrilfteti  Luthen,  wclchein  die  Xl.  Teutsche  Theil  und 
VII.  Lateinische  zu  Wittenberg  getruckt  sind.  Item, 
wdfihe  in  dem  ISbat  Theil  getruckt  werden  sollen,  nach 
diesea  Reprter  veneiehnet,'  Wittenberg,  1668,  4to. 
Waltfaer  died  aboot  187%  hot  Zettncr  tAj*  that  the  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  never  been  ascertained. 

(Zeltnerus,  Tkeairum  FironunErudUwum,p.6i2t8ic. ; 
Correctorvm  M  l)fp9gropki§  SruiHwmt  OmimnOt  fk, 
542.  Su5.) 

WALTHER,  or  GUALTETIUS,  RUDOLPH,  was  bora 
at  Zurich  in  1519.  After  having  studied  Protestant  di- 
vinity in  several  schools  in  Switserlaod,  ha  want  to  Mar- 
buiv  in  Hessa.  and  made  himself  known  aa  a  learned 
divine  and  an  m«  negotiator  in  those  pol{tioo4heological 

transactions  which,  according  to  the  circtimslances.  either 
troubled  or  (luiclcd  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  accompanied  the  landgrave,  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
of  Hesse  to  the  diet  of  Kegensburg  in  1541,  and,  altliough 
he  was  rather  young,  the  landgrave  put  him  at  tlie  hMd 
of  the  Hessian  divines  who  were ;  present  at  the  diet  At 
Regensburg.  Walther  made  the  aogoaiatance  of  Melaneb* 
thon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  and  other  emmeat  theologiaaa.  Ha 
returned  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  year,  l(Ml,  and  was 
appointed  head  master  of  the  Schola  Carolina  at  Ziiriehi 
in  the  following  year,  1542,  he  was  chosen  minister  at  St. 
Peter  in  this  town,  where  he  died  in  158G.  The  principal 
works  of  Walther  are  :  1,  *  Apologia  Zvinglii.'  Walther 
became  soon  an  adherent  of  Zwingli,  and  more  than  once 
attacked  Luther.  2, '  iiloooanchia  Davidis  et  GoUatbi: 
this  is  a  poem  written  in  Latin  veise.  t,  *  Hoiniliaa  in 
totum  Novum  Testamentum,'  published  by  Josias  Simler* 
the  divine,  Ziirich,  15S)4,  fol.  He  has  also  written,  4,  •  Ho- 
miliae  in  Joannis  ?-pistolaa ;  in  liJ  Proplietas  Minores ;  in  • 
Matthaeum  ;  in  Marcum  ;  in  Lucam  ;  in  Acta  AptMto- 
lorum ;  in  Epirtolam  ad  Romanos ;  in  Epistolam  aid  Co 
tintlaae ;  in  fipistolam  ad  Galatas and  a  great  number 
more.  S,  *  Argumenta  omnium  tam  Veteiis  quam  Nofi 
Testamenti  Omitum:*  the  author  has  mad*  tbaaa  aigtt- 
ments  the  subject  of  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in  udin 
verse,  li.  '  N.-ibales,  Comocdia  Sacra  ex  Samueic,  I., 
c.  25;'  and  several  other  I^tin  poems,  among  wliich  there 
is  one  on  the  learning  of  the  (rerman  iiobihty.  7,  '  Apo 
logiaad  CathoUcam  Ecclesiam  pro  Uinco  Zvinglio,  ^us 
demque  Operura  Bditiooa  ;*  8,  '  Translatio  Mnsis  Penta 
teuchi,  cum  .AinBMiitii^  OtipeaitionibuB,  et  £n>Ucatioiii- 
bus;'  9,  'Uliid  Zfiiu^  Utenbmr.:'  tMsis  aLalia 
translation  of  Zwingu's  sermons  and  other  wiitingB. 
lU. '  Wahrhafdg  Bekenntniss  des  Kirchendienstes  zu  ZGi«h 
mit  gebuhrender  Antwort  auf  Lutheri  Verdammnias  und 
Schclten,'  in  Grerman  ami  Latin.  Waltlier's  name  is  men- 
tioned among  the  most  eminent  German  di\iiies  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Some  say  that  the  I^tin  version  of 
the  Bible  by  Vatablus  (Franoois  Watebled,  or  Gastebled, 
vriM  ittcd  ialPsria  ia  1647,  aiid  who  tiaaslated  I 


of  AristoOe)  la  made  by  Wallber. 

(Verheiden,  Prtwxtantntm  aliquot  T^eologcnmjpd  M0» 
numurn  Antechnttum  praectpue  oppugnanmt,  ^flgiett 

iilogia.  Opera,  &c,  p.  »1,  te. ;  JtBtaei^  AUgtmbm  Oi> 
lehrten-Lexieon.'\ 
WAL1HKR,  BALTWiiaAB,  btWnd  Walihenu  ot 
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Guoltenu,  Itam  at  AhtuJurr,  »n  Thiiringia,  !.tjdio<l  ilivinily 
at  Jena,  and  paid  great  attention  to  clajtsical  and  oriental 
lancr^iaees.  He  was  appointed  profMsor  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew at  Jena,  and  subseauently  became  superintendent  of 
the  Lutheran  dwrch  in  tiM  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  in  the 
durhy  of -Bititiawiok-WolfenbSttel.  He  died  at  Brunswick, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  ^640.  He  is  the  author  of, 
1,  'Diatriba  elenctica  de  Conttantim  Magni  Baptisrao, 
lionatione.  ct  Lejrationi'  :l  !  C  )i;c  ili  ini  Nicaenuin,  contra 
Baroninus ;'  2,  *  ProblfuiiiLa,  iiebiiiica,  Clialdaica,  Syriaca, 
Graeca;'  3, '  Dp  Papae  Pri matu  et  Anti-Christo  ;"  4, '  Lu- 
thi'rus  natus,  denatua,  &  Papicoiarum  Calumniis  vindi- 
catus;'  ij,  'Vicrxig  Fra^n  vender  Seelen  Urstand,  Eflsenz, 
Wcacm  Natiir  und  Bigeoiohaft*  wider  Jacob  Bobmen.' 
Una  worit  w  %  lelMatioa  of  ttw  doetrinea  of  the  celebrated 
theosophist  Jacob  Bohmen.  The  life  of  WaMhcr  ia  not  in 
Freherua,  'Theatnim  Virorum  eruditione  claronim,'  as 
JTxjher  pr«tonds,  in  Ir-  VJ<remeines  Gelehr ten -lexicon. 

(Comp.  Zt'iimerns,  FiSat-  ProffSfontm  Jctirruttm.) 

WALTKKR,  MICHAEL,  l/orn  in  1593,  was  the  son  of 
John  Walther,  a  rich  merchant  and  patrician  at  Niimbere, 
who  intended  to  bring  his  son  up  to  nis  business,  for  whicli 
puipoM  1w  sent  him  to  m  rich  merehnnt  at  TbM  in  Bo- 
heima.  Yovn^  Wafther  however  dhMked  tmde,  nnd  hit 
father  hod  him  educated  for  a  scholar.  In  IGIO  Walther 
went  to  the  university  of  Wittenberc,  where  he  firet  studied 
medicine,  but  he  silV-iwards  piusiied  llieoloKical  studies  at 
Giessen,  Altdorf,  and  Jena.  In  liil8,  Kluabeth,  duchess 
of  Bmnswiek-Wolfenbuttel,  appointed  him  her  chaplain; 
nnd  in  1622  her  son,  Duke  Julius  Frederic,  ^ve  him  a 
chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Helmstiidt.  In  lG2(i. 
Rudolph  CShriitinn,  aovereign  count  of  Ostffiealand,  con* 
ferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  general  superintendent  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  his  dominions.  Several  distin- 
guished works  on  divinity  which  he  published  duriuj^  the 
course  of  these  years  had  made  his  name  knov\  n  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  \Vitteub«rg  both 
offered  him  a  chair  of  divinity,  which  however  he  declined. 
However,  in  1642  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Frederic, 
DukeofBranawick-Liineburg,  who  appointed  him  general 
Huperintendentof  the  Lutheran  church  in  his  duchy.  He  died 
at  Zelle,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1662.  His  principal  works 
are: — 1,  '  Hamus  et  Laqucus  Salomonis,'  Emden,  1628, 
4to. ;  2.  'Officina  Biblica.'  NumberEr,  1G3G,  4to.  ;  1668, 
4to.  This  book  shows  ti.i  i  \t,  rsi  v.:  learning  of  the  au- 
thor, and  is  of  importance  v.  ieL  n^^ard  to  the  Apocrypha; 
it  also  gives  information  on  several  writings  attributed  to 
the  ApoiUe*  which  are  not  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a,  *Hannonia  tatina  Saerae  Seriptuine,  aive  Oon- 
ciliatio  Ixicorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  apparenter 
sibi  contradicentium,"  Numberg,  1637,  4to.  This  book 
ran  through  seven  editions  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
4.  'Tractatus  de  Manna,'  Leiden,  1G.'W.  r2iiio. ;  5,  •  Ex- 
ercitationes  llil)licae,'  Niirnben^,  16.38,  4to.  ;  U,  '  Qviadi-a- 

g!na  Misoelianearum  Theoiogicarum ;'  tiu»  book  wm  the 
rerunner  of— 7,  '  Centuria  Miscellanearum  Theologi- 
ciium,'  Numberg*  1646»  4to.,  in  which  the  author  Hi 
cnasea  one  hnndred  diflenit  qoeitSoai  eonoeming  diviiui  ^ . 
Similar  works  are: — 8,  •  Liber  singularis  Quaesitoi-um  et 
Responsorum  Theologicoruni,  per  epistolas:'  9,  'Spici- 
U  Mim  Controversiaruri  i  -nsirium  XXH.  de  Dei  Nomini- 
bus  ;'  10,  '  Poatilla  Mosaica,  oder  Erkliirnr?  etlicher  His- 
torien,  Furbilder,  und  Spruchc  aus  den  Kiini"  Ihu^hem 
Moois ;'  11,  •  Postilla  Evangeiica,'  &c. ;  13,  *  Der  Giiidene 
Schliissel  des  Alten,  und  der  susse  Kern  des  Neuen  Testa- 
menta,  d*a  UL,  GrQndUehe  EridSrung  der  tieiiiinni|(en 
E]nit^  S.  PMiH  tn  die  Hehreeer  ;*  thia  book  waa  moeh  ea- 
teemed.  Tlie  learning  of  Walther  was  unanimously  ac- 
knuwledpied,  but  the  lengtli  of  his  works  and  liis  w;iiit  of 
ta«te  in  the  arrantccment  of  his  materials  werr  (  ( mii  mned. 
Walther  had  a  son,  called  Michakl  Walthkk,  like  iiu 
father,  who  was  bom  at  Aurich  in  1638,  and  who  became 
professor  of  raathcmntica,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Wittenherg,  where  he  died  in  1692.  He  pub- 
lished aeveial  good  worn  both  on  roethemntina  ana  di- 
vinity. The  principal  are  ^Disquiaitio  MndienHitien 
•le  mutuifl  Siderum  Kadiationibus  quas  vulgo  Aapecfus 
vocant,' Wittenbenr,  lfW50>  4to. ;  2.  'Tie  Harmonia  Mu- 
siea  3,  'De  Novo  L'  LNslK.;ri  >  CIiu^Iai  contra  Soeiniaiios 
ct  Arminianoa;  several  di«ftertatiuns  on  cometA,  the 
golden  nuwben  toifid  ma,  OA  feognqdncnl  kHigi- 
tude.  && 

FMiani.  Thtalnm  Vifonm  BmHikna  Oarmm,  p. 


(520,  &p. ;  .Tocher,  AU^emeitiPi  Gt^hhrtm-Lexicon ;  The 
€iil/il'j-'ii-'     /" l/ic  Lil/runj  <if  the  British  MuKiurn.) 

WALTHliR.  GEORG  CHRI5>roPH,  a  German  iuris- 
consult,  waa  bom  in  1601,  at  Rothenborg,  formerly  an 
imperial  town  on  the  Tauber  in  Franconia.  In  1620  he 
went  to  Sttambnrc,  where  he  itudied  law,  and  in  1628  he 
took  his  degceea  in  law  in  the  \uiiversity  of  Attdorf.  In 
1631  the  senate  of  hii  native  town  apjiointed  him  president 
of  the  chaiu  r  i-i,  rf  justice,  which  office  he  lu  l  l  hi* 
death,  in  lu'jii.  As  Walther  was  well  acquainted  the 
public  law  of  Germany,  several  princi  ^  m  l  other  members 
of  the  circle  of  Franconia  employed  him  as  their  represen- 
tative during  the  different  diploaU^Hcil  transactions  which 
either  wecedad  or  followed  the  jpeaoe  of  Weatphalia,  in 
164R.  He  wrote:  1, 'MethodusJurafllndeniU;*  2,  •  Liber 
de  Statu.  JuribuB  et  Privilegiis  Doctonim ;'  Z,  *  De  Metatis 
et  Hospitationibus  Militanbus  \  4,  '  De  Renunciatione 
Suceessiunum  vel  Haereditatis ;'  5,  '  Harmonia  Theo- 
logico-Juridico- Politico-Philosophica,' which  was  puhli^hiv! 

after  his  death. 

(Frehenis.  Thmtrum  Virorum  Eruditione  Ciarorum,  ii., 
p.  IHi-fj :  Jocher,  AUgenufinet  GelehrUn-Lexicon.') 

WALTH£R,  CHIUinAN.  a  Gcrmni  divine  oT  eaoH- 
denble  merit,  wee  bom  in  IflSS,  at  NoiMtfam,  not  ftr  ftom 
Konigsberp,  where  he  bej^an  his  academic  studies,  which  he 
continued  at  Leipzit^,  and  finished  at  .Ien.a.  He  took  his 
decree  of  M.A.  at  .Tena,  in  1G77,  and  reliirned  to  Lis 
native  countrj'.  where  he  held  several  ticclej^iai^tical  otiiees. 
In  1701  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Berlin,  and  in  1702  the  faculty  of  Frankfurt -on- 
the-Qder  conferred  upon  liim  the  title  of  D.D.  In  1703 
he  waa  anpointed  ordinaiyiirofceMr  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
yenity  or  KSnigsbei^,  and  in  the  (bllowing  year  he  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  sj  najjoirue  ..i" 
the  Jews  in  that  town.  Durine:  some  time  he  was  H»  <  Un 
Mapniticus  of  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  where  he  dii  ! 
in  1717.  His  principal  works  are,  1,  'Tractatus  de  Cuitu 
Divino  sancluarii  Veteris  Testamenti,  ^uem  atando  tieii 
oportebat 2.  'DeDuabuaTabulis  Lapideia;'3;*De  quatnor 
Poenartim  generibua  apad  •  Bebraeos ^  *IXi^utatinnc:< 
VHL  de  Pluralitate  personarum  in  Divinis,  ex  Oeneai  (i. 
26) ;'  5, '  Disputationes  III.  de  ingressu  SacerdotiB  aummi 
solenni  Expiationis  die  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum 6,  *  Pro- 
irrammata  V.  de  Semine  Abrahae  in  quo  benedicuntnr 
(Jrnnes  Gentes.*  Walther  also  published  the  bei  im.) ;  oi 
the  work  of  Mosea  Maimoniaes  on  Circumcision,  with 
notes  and  a  Latin  tiaoslation. 

(Joeher,  AUgaMgutet  Qtlehrten-Lextcon.) 

walther;  heinricr  a'Ndreas.  bom  in  lesa 

at  Ki>nig«berg  in  Hesse,  became  minister  at  Worms  in 
1729,  ana  in  1733  he  was  appointed  minister  at  St.  Cathe- 
rine at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1741  the  rank  of  sseni 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Frankfort  was  conferr«Hi  xipcm 
him,  and  in  the  same  year  the  faculty  of  Giessen  createil 
him  doctor  oi  theoloj;y.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  174S. 
His  principal  works  are :  1,  '  Disputatio  ex  Antiquitate 
Orientali  ae  Zabiia;'  2^  *  Dissertatio  de  Dominio  Homini* 
m  Brata,  ex  oilciii  e|nB  In  hujus  Dondnii  exerettio  obae^ 
vandis ;'  3,  •  Finstomiss  bey  dem  verraeinten  Lichte  dit 
Romisch-Gatholischen  Lelue,  gegen  eiii  von  einem  Jesuiten 
heraus  c:e[rel)€ne8  Biichlein,  genannt  IJcht  in  der  Fmster- 
niss;'  4,  'Exegesis  Epistolae  .Tudae ;'  ,'>,  •  Ersle  Griindc 
der  Weisheit  und  Tugcnd.'  Tliis  book  has  been  imitated 
by  several  later  w  riters,  and  has  pivcn  birth  to  an  excellent 
work  for  the  use  of  children,  entitled  '  Lehren  der  Weis- 
heit und  Tugend  6, '  Erlauterter  Katochimitta.'  He  edit  ed 
and  aeeompanied  vrith  a  preface  the  *  Wankfliitefr  Cate- 
chism u.s.* 

WALTHER,  CHRISTOPII  THEODOSIUS,  was  bom  at 
Schildbert:,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1691).  and  studied  divuMty 
at  Halle.  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  liaving  appli«^ 
to  the  faculty  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  kome 
voune  theologians  who  M  o>t!d  go  as  misaionariea  to  the 
Danish  possessions  in  ¥.i^i  Iiiuia,  Walther  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. He  went  accoidiogljr  to  Oopeohagen  in  1706, 
aeeompanied  by  Henry  Fl3toeHow  and  the  celebrated  Bar- 
tholomew Zieeenbalir.  Tliev  r.rrivcd  nt  Tmnq  i.  V  on  the 
9th  of  July,  170<),  and  until  then  the,  Dajies  iuid  not  mil-- 
ceeded  in  pn  [  HL^tin?  Chnstianity  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  thai  colony.  Walther,  after  having  learned  Portu- 
guesc,  with  Tamul  and  several  other  Indian dialeots,viait«d 
the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  Ida  piooa  leal  was  i«- 
wmdfd frith  gicRtttusecaa.  HefiMindedthemiaMt  nary  est*> 
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biifhinent  of  Majubaram.  From  1730  his  health  suflTered 
roiuh  in  cons*' jui m  r  dI  an  undemif  iVvi  /.  rfturiicd 
u,  Kiiroj>e  ill  17-ii(.  Uelore  be  reachtd  Denmark,  he  died 
jt  Dn  sdcn  on  the  27th  of  April.  1741.  Walther  published 
'  Nachnchten  von  dem  Tranqucharischen  Misaion»-Wesen.' 
1726;  'The  Way  of  Salvation,'  in  Tamul,  Tranquebar, 
1727, 12ino^  1731 ;  this  irorit  k  aometimes  cited  under  the 
litl«  of  'Refutation  of  MoluuDmedani«m <  An  Abridgment 
c:'  Ki-;'l<-siastical  History,'  m  Tarnul,  Tr:.:)., , i:-(bar,  1735; 
*  (/ i«rvationc4  Grammatical  quiuiis  Tamulicae 
Idioma  vulgare  illusktratur,  1  Vanquebar,  17:^9,  8vo. ;  '  Doc- 
trinaTemporum  Indica  ex  Libria  Indiciset  Bralituarum  cum 
ParalipomeDis  receatioribus,'  in  Bayer'»  '  Hiatoria  Regni 
Ikctriani '  EUipaea  Hebnioae,  aive  De  Vocibus  auae  in 
fJodici  Hebrtico  per  ellipain  aapurimuntur,'  pubHuwd  by 
Schiittgen,  Dresden,  1740,  8vo.  Walther  contributed  to 
the  Portugueae  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  used  on 
thte  coast  of  Coromatidel  :ind  in  the  Portuguese  colunies. 
I  (Niecampim,  Hutnrin  MUmoni*.EtHmgelicae  in  India 
Oneutiilt ;  comp.  Schiiltgen,  Commentarii  lUt  Vita  et 
Agone  Chri$tmni  Theodotii  H  alt/nfif  Halle,  1743.) 

WALTHEOIIA,  a  genus  of  plaitte  belonring  to  the 
natnial  «tiler  SteiculiMMB.  11m  naoM  of  mm  fenua  ia 
intended  to  cwmneaiotnte  tiuree  individnaib  iriw  hive  eon« 
tributed  to  the  advance  of  botanical  science :  A.  F.  Wal- 
ther, formerly  prolessKir  of  medicine  in  the  university  ul" 
l4.'iprit:.  \^  lif>  iiubli.shed,  in  17:i"),  a  work  containing);  di'Hcrii>- 
Jioan  of  the  plants  growing  in  his  own  garden:  Thouins 
Walter,  an  Entrlish  botarnst  and  author  of  the  '  Flora 
(.'aroliniana,'  published  in  1798 ;  and  Kicbaid  Walter,  who 
accompanied  Lord  AiMii  in  Ilia  vcfMM  loond  the  world 
io  1740  to  1744. 

The  genm  wlmown  bypoaKaring  a  ft^deft  calyx,  fur- 
nished with  a  lateral  1-3-leaved  deciduous  involucel ; 
:j  petals;  a  single  sfyle  with  tubereulated  or  pencilled 
stjL'nia  ;  a  1-celled,  2-valved,  ]-«ecded  capsule.  Tlie  species  i 
are  small  shrubs,  with  small  nsiiall)  yellow-coloured  ' 
flowers,  disposed  in  axUUuy  or  krmuial  stalked  head:*, 
lardhr  in  pnoideit  liainf  in  cluaten  iiom  the  Imuicbei. 

Ir.Amerwma  ban  <tviite<K>b)onflr  leave*,  plaited,  aerrated, 
and  tomentose ;  the  hends  of  the  flowei's  axillary;  the 
calyx  very  villous,  and  the  petaU  rather  nubescent.  This 

filant  is  a  shrub  about  4  feet  in  height,  with  yellow  fluw  ei^. 
t  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  of  Surinam,  and  the 
UaribboL-  Islands. 

H'.  Iturmdtnha  has  a  suttruticoae  ascending  atem,  with 
ovale  or  ovato-orbicular  leaves,  obtiiM,  nndeordate  at  the 
base  {the  lower  «neapihMe,  the  iqM^*o*>*MB«iiitoie  and 
rhoeooe;  flte  beads  of  the  flowers  terminal  and  axillary ; 
(lit-  ealyx  pubescent ;  the  petals  bearded  above  the  c  law  : 
tti,  tube  of  the  stamens  entire.  Tills  plant  is  a  native  of 
Ilj.i/il  on  the  bank'^  of  the  river  Uruguay,  where  it  is 
ealieU  DuranditUm  or  Douradinha.  This  plant,  like  the 
whole  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  contains  much  mu- 
cila^ouB  matter,  and  is  used  in  decoction  in  the  Brank^ 
as  a  remedy  in  diseaaeaofthe  chest,  and  also  in  aomt  of  the 
t  mis  of  Tenerea]  diaeaae.  II  ia  also  used  as  aa  extama) 
^  [  >  1  >  1 1  cation  to  wounds. 

Tliere  are  several  other  species  ofWaltheria:  they  are  ^ 
mo»it  uf  Ihem  inhabitants  of  South  America,  ami  are  •rene- 
rjlly  inconspieuous  shnibs.    They  are  of  esisy  cultivHtion, 
and  will  thnve  in  a  luatny  soil  or  a  nuxturc  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  may  be  readily  propanted  by  cuttings. 
WALTON,  BRYAN.  [RiLWUim.] 
WALTON,  IZAAK,  the  *  Father  of  Angling.'  wna  bom 
at  SlatTord  on  the  Snh  of 'August,  1.593.   The  register  of 
l>aptiMm  and  burials  supplies  the  name  of  his  father,  one 
.1.  r»is  Walton,  w  ho  appears  to  have  been  of  the  rank  of  a 
tr  iniaii.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  person,  except 
th     he  die<l  in  the  year  ISW^t  kaviflg  hia  son  Isaok,  it 
u  supposed,  an  orphan. 

From  the  time  of  Walton's  birth  up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
nothirup  ja  known  of  bin.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was 
apnreiineed  to  a  reiatioa  of  the  aame  name  who  dwelt 
in  \Vhitechape?,  and  is  described  as  a  sempster,  or  hosier, 
but  the  identity  of  trades  seems  to  be  the  sole  pround  for 
this  conjei '  1 1 1  .  TI  aiust  houcver  soon  after  the  au'e  of 
twenty  have  l«rOfi  enir'.ik'ed  in  business  oil  his  own  account, 
for  in  IC'24  hsir  .lohn  Hawkins  states,  on  the  authority  of  a 
deed  in  *iw  poM>cs»ion,  tltat '  Walton  dwelt  on  the  north 
»tde  of  fleet  Street,  in  a  hoose  two  doom  west  of  Chancery 
i«ne.  sod  abutting  on  s  measoaga  known  by  the  sign  oi 
the  **  Ehmnr»*'  and  that  his  bouse  was  then  in  the  joint 


occupation  of  himself  and  a  hmicr  called  .lohn  Mason. 
About  102:1  (a  year  belbn-  the  date  of  this  deed)  Walton 
slates  that  he  first  began  'a  happy  affinity'  with  tl»e  family 
of  his  fiiht  wife,  Rachel  Floud,  a  descendant  of  Archbishop 
( Jranmer.  He  was  married  to  this  iady  on  the  27th  of 
cerabcr,  1626. 

It  waa  doubtlew  owing  to  this  marriage  that  Walton  fii-st 
became  interested  about  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  •  Laws 
of  EccleMastiial  Polity,'  (iL-oit^-e  Crannier,  liis  wile's  uncle, 
having  been  Jlookurs  pu])i!.  Crannu-r  no  doubt  orally 
eommunicated  the  niuteriak  for  the  admirable  Life  of 
Hooker  which  Walton  wrote  during  his  residence  with  Dr. 
Morley  in  1662:  it  w  as  not  however  published  until  1609. 

We  owe  the  life  of  Dr.  Donne  to  another  iocal  connee- 
tion.  Walton^  honse  was  ritnated  in  the  parish  of  Bt. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  of  which  l>onnc  wa^;  vnmr.  A  close 
intimacy  ensued  between  them,  and  we  lind  Walton  attend- 
inp,  with  other  friends,  on  Donne's  death-bod  in  1(>31,  and 
aKo  thnt  Walton  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  fnend,  which  was 
printed  at  the  i  iid  of  Donne's  poems  published  by  his  sun 
m  1633.  TIlis  elegy  seems  to  be  Walton's  first  avowed 
literary  effort,  and  m  it  he  speaks  Of  Donne's  'powerful 
preaehinK  *  and  ealla  hiouelf  hia  *  eOHvart,'  which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  intinnaey  brtween  Walton  and  Bonne.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  reque'sted  Walton  to  collect  materials  for  a 
Life  of  Donne,  which  Sir  Henry  himself  had  thought  of 
writing,  but  his  death  in  lG;J!j'put  an  end  to  the  de- 
sign. Walton  however,  hearing  that  Dr.  Donne's  ser- 
mons were  to  be  published  without  a  prefatory  life, 
determined  on  writing  it  himself,  and  in  the  introduGtion 
to  the  life,  publiabed  with  the  Sennona  in  18401  he  fully 
explains  the  reaaona  which indiioad him  to  baeome  Donnev 
biographer. 

Previous  to  this  publication  Walton  had  removed  intfi 
Chancery  Lane,  a  lew  doors  from  Fleet  Street,  where  his 
wife  i^ave  birth  to  two  sons,  both  of  whom  however  died. 
In  August,  1640,  soon  after  the  birth  of  an  infant  daui;liter, 
his  wife  also  died.  These  heavy  afflictions  »eetn  to  have 
had  a  great  effect  upon  Walton,  for  in  1644  he  left  Chan- 
cery I.ane,  and  up  to  the  year  16B1  Ma  reaidtoce  is  wholly 
uncertain ;  all  his  publications  during  this  period  were 
two  commendatory  copies  of  vcr&es,  and  an  address  to 
Qtiarles's  '  Kelognes.' 

About  1017  )ie  married  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  of  the 
non-conformist  bishop  of  that  name.  In  1(>48  he  hail  a 
daughter  burn,  and  in  1650  a  son,  who  died  after  a  few 
months.  Walton's  fourth  and  surviving  son,  Isaac,  was 
bom  in  1601.  In  this  same  year  Walton  published  a  col- 
lection of  Sir  Henry  Wottott't  letten»  poena.  Stc^  under 
tlu'  title  of'  Reliqiiix  WottiQaiMue»*  to  wfaich  he  piclixcd 

tht'  Life  of  Wotton. 

Walton  had  by  liis  mania^e  c  ;ini"  '  i  lentifieil  him- 
self with  Uie  Kuyaiisl  paity,  and  the  strongly  expres»seil 
approval  of  Charles  I.  of  the  '  Life  of  Donne,'  combined 
with  other  circumstances,  rendered  him  very  zealous  in  a 
dilRrult  and  dangerous  service  which  distinguislied  this 
period  of  his  life ;  the  '  Leaser  George '  baving  been 
confided  to  his  care  after  the  battle  of  Wcroester,  by 
f'hfirles  II..  for  safe  conveyance  to  Txjndon.  Ashniole 
(U'tnils  this  eiervice  in  his  '  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  declares  that  Walton  was  *W«U  known,  and  aa 
well  beloved  of  all  good  men.' 

In  1653  the  work  upon  which  his  fame  principally  rest  it 
appeared—*  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation,'  a  work  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  *  whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  angling,  or  as  a  beautiful  pastoral,  abounding  in  ex- 
quisite descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in  sentiments  of  the 
purest  morality,  and  in  an  unaffecteil  love  of  the  Creator 
and  his  works,  has  long  been  ranked  amODg  tho  laost 
popular  compositions  in  our  language.' 

In  1654  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Reliquiae'  and  in 
16QA  the  aeeood  of  the  *  Aiu  lar  >  appeared.  Between  this 
period  and  IflIM  all  tiaeaoriValton  is  hwt  In  1666  Dr. 
I)onne's  Life  was  first  published  as  a  separate  work.  At 
the  Restoration,  two  years  afterwards,  Walton  testified  his 
jov  by  addressing  an  '  Humble  Kclu^cat' '  on  the  subject  to 
Alexander  Brome,  printed  with  that  writer's  poems,  and 
puljli^hed  in  1  (Jfil . 

During  the  trouble<l  times  preceding  the  Restoration, 
Walton  had  become  intimate  with  Drs.  Morl«r  and  San* 
demon,  who  were  now  elevated  to  the  reapeeave  sees  of 
Worcexiler  and  Lim«lfl.  Another  friend  ot  Walton's.  Or 
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Kini:,  wa>  alfC  reinstaled  in  the  see  of  Chichester.  In 
lOtii,  havinu:  ai;Ain  bfcomc  a  widower,  he  left  his  residence, 
which  appeare  to  have  been  in  ClcrkenweU,  u  iJ  went  to 
reside  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  wa*  jiut  then  made  Huhop  of 
Winchester.  Attbil  xtmt  dbo  h»  took  the  IcMC  of  a  house 
in  PiRlenuMtaMOW,  edied  the  Cron  Keys*  which  was 
boned  dom  in  the  gntt  Ute. 

In  1070  the  •Life  of  George  Heibeit*  ww  published, 
till-  tliL'  materiatii  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Hench- 
man, ]3i!<hop  ol'  London.  _  A  cQll««t«d  editum  of  the 
'  Livet) '  aiiio  appealed  at  this  lime. 

In  1G73  WjJton  ha«l  the  happiness  of  seeing  hii  daugh- 
ter Anne  married  to  Dr.  Wilham  Hawkins,  a  prebendary 
of  Winchester  Cathedral.  Waltou's  son  is  supposed  to 
have  been  educnted  br  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Ken, 
idso  a  prebendaiT  of  the  same  cathednl*  Ibr  in  \975  we 
find  them  travL-llirif,'  abroad  tn-jpther,  a  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent lornung  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  tho«e  daj's. 
Yuuti^  Walton  ma  loon  alter  admitted  at  Christ  Chuich, 
Oxford. 

In  1676  Charle*  Cotton,  Walton's  well-known  coadjutor 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  'roraplete  Angler'  (Cotton 
oootribating  a  treatise  on  flv-^sliiag  to  that  work),  and  a 
poet  of  some  merit,  as  nis  'Kenuuns'  teetifir,  oonws 
notice.  He  bnilt  the  fldnn^-honse  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dove,  m  ar  his  own  houso,  nerciforc!  Hall,  and 
there  Walton's  old  a$re  found  Iho  ea^e  atid  retirement 
which  hf  so  wlI!  dt'scr^ed.  In  the  year  1G7H  hi>  liijjl 
literary  efforts  appeared;  the  Life  of  his  friend  Bishop 
Sanderson,  and  an  introduction  to  a  poem  bjr  John 
ChalUuU,  entitled '  Thealma  and  Clearchus,'  concerning 
which  strange  mistakes  have  been  made.  Many  persons 
attributed  it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
has  proved  that  the  family  of  Walton's  second  wife  inter- 
niarrit'd  with  a  family  oi'  this  name,  and  through  them  the 
ptHMii  caiHe  into  Walton's  hands.  An  anonymous  tract, 
printed  in  1680,  entitled  '  Love  and  Truth,'  il  attributed  to 
Walton,  but-unon  slender  authority. 

Walton  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  during  a 
seven  ftoet,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1083^  and  nes 
buried  in  Wineheatef  Cathedral. 

Walton's  .-on  became  a  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  IS  bald  to  have  contributed  laipely  to  Walker's  '  Suf- 
ferings of  thf  Clerfry,"  a:id  to  have  most  liospilably  received 
Bishop  Ken  when  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  died  in 
1720,  and  Anne  Walton  in  1715.  There  are  no  descen- 
dants of  the  name  of  Walton  living.  A  good  portrait  of 
*01d  baak,'  by  Houseman,  was  bequeaflied  bj  a  descen- 
dant to  the  National  Gallery. 

There  are  many  editions  ofthe  *  Complete  Angler,'  from 
tliat  i>f  1(553  to  that  of  1R33.  This  last  is  a  splendid  work 
III  two  quaito  \  (ilunu's,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nieolaa,  who  has 
written  the  fii>t  u'ood  Life  of  Walton.  There  was  also  an 
edition  of  all  Walton's  woriu  by  Muor,  in  1823.  Dr. 
Zouch  wrote  a  poor  life  of  WeltoD,  pienzed  to  aaedition 
of  bis  *  Lives.' 

WALTON^K-THAMES.  [Sunnny.] 

WALTZ  ffrom  TFalTrn,  Cu-rm.  io  n7/~,  a  gay  danr- ii' 
triple  time,  and  executed  by  two  persons,  who,  almost 
embracing,  rapidly  turn  round  on  an  axis  of  their  own, 
while  moving  quickly  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  from 
ten  to  tweWe  feet;  aeeoidinf  to  the  dimeiiaioiis  of  the 

r'Tom. 

Dr.  Burncy  with  much  naivetl  says,  '  Having  seen 
the  Waltz  perfiwmed  by  a  select  forty  of  fbreigners,  we 
could  not  help  refleeting  how  nneasy  an  English  molher 

would  be  to  see  her  dauphler  so  familiuily  treated  ;  and 
still  more  to  witncsw  the  ollirjinfr  maimer  m  which  the 
freedom  is  returned  by  the  iL  niales."  It  i.s  hardly  neees*ary 
to  add  that  the  reroaj'K  \\  as  made  before  the  waltx  had 
been  introduced  into  tj,   Hn-.ish  Isles. 

WALWORTH.  WILLIAM.  rHlCBAEoU.] 

WANDERDO.  [Macacds,] 

WANDSWORTH.  [Sorrky.1 

WANGA'RA  is  a  country  ui  Northern  Africa,  unknown 
fo  the  autienta  and  hLso  to  modern  1ravellei-».  but  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  ireoi^rapliei-s  Edri^^i,  Abulleda,  and 
[>po  Afncaiius.  The>e  authui-,  a^jree  in  statini;:  that  in 
Wan^ara  the  .Niger  terminates,  and  Leo  Aincanus  adds 
that  >t  terminates  iu  the  sen.  According  to  our  present 
knowledge  we  must  suppose  that  Waogara  is  the  ddta  of 
the  Quona,  and  this  suppo^^ition  b  supjported  by  tlie  de- 
■eripuon  mieh  is  given  of  the  countiy.  The  authon  above 


mentioned  describe  it  as  an  alluvial  tract  environed  and 
intersected  by  tiie  branches  of  the  Niger,  and  annually 
overflowed  in  July,  An^-ust,  and  September ;  they  add  that 
several  tresh-wi^r  lakes  are  found  in  it.   Leo  AMcanus 
says  that  the  low  traet  is  ealled  Genni  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  it  is  eontigiwae  to  Waania,  wMdi  thus  would 
comprehend  the  mouitainoas  tra«  aboot  tiie  confluence 
of  the  Quorra  and  the  TlBlmdda.   The  name  of  Genni  or 
Ginni  appears  even  at  present  to  be  used  in  Northern 
Africa  for  r^M   delta  of  the  Q    ::a,Hnd  from  this  name 
seems  to  be  dtiived  thatof  (iamia,  which  Europeans  have 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  eoast  of  AfnCa  wnich  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Paimas  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra.    It  may 
he  oLsei-\ed  that  uo  passage  can  De  pointed  out  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  wnten  by  whidi  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  thought  that  the  Niger  flows  from  east  to  west,  but 
this  fact  is  clearly  and  xinanimously  stated  by  the  Arabian 
geographers.    Tlie  antienfs  bad  only  a  faint  knowledge  of 
tlie  upper  course  m  i  i  Xisrer  or  of  the  Joliba,  and  they 
became  acquainted  with  it  by  per^na  who  had  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  from  tiie  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  In  its  upper  course  the  Nig^r  runs  {h>m  west  to 
ea^t,  and  so  we  find  it  stated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
wiiten.    The  Arabs  arrived  in  Sudan  by  the  way  of 
Nnbta  and  Abyssinia,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  advanced  as 
far  as  10°  E.  loni;.  ol"  Greenwich,  they  found  that  all  the 
waters  ran  westward  ;  and  they  must  soon  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  united  in  a  large  river,  which  farther 
down  in  Wangara  reached  the  sea.   lliey  were  therefore 
right  in  stating  that  the  Niger  runs  westwanL  When,  at  a 
Uiter  period,  they  went  eo  ihr  to  the  north-west  as  to  wmch 
Timbnetd,  they  were  either  ignorant  ofthe  identity  of  the 
Joliba  and  the  Quorra,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  indicate  the  great  clianpe  which  the  river  raake.s  in  the 
direction  of  its  course  below  that  town.   Th.:  Kiircjii  ans 
were  well  aware  that  tlie  Arabian  %vriter»  possessed  a  much 
mure  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  than  the  Greek  and  Romaa  geographers.  Their 
knowledge  of  that  continent  oommeneea  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  as  they  were  not  aware  thid;  the  low 
country  between  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bia&a  waa  the 
delta  of  a  great  river,  they  thought  that  the  lar^fe.st  river 
which  was  wimd  to  enter  the  Atlantic  must  be  the  Nigrr 
of  the  Arabian  peograpbers.    Thus  by  a  blunder  of  Ku 
rupeans  it  became  and  continued  the  reneial  opinion,  that 
the  Senegal  was  the  Nig^r  of  the  Arwian%  mm  tiw  dis- 
coveries made  within  the  last  fifty  yatis  removed  this 
eiToneoos  opinion,  and  ultimately  settled  tte  geography  of 
,  Northern  Africa. 

I  WANLEY.  REV.  NATIL\MEL,  is  the  author  or 
,  compiler  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in  a  folio  volume 
in  lti7H,  and  hits  been  otlen  reprinted  in  various  forms,  en- 
titled '  Wonders  of  the  Little  World.'  The  little  \rorld  is 
the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  work  consists  of  a  lai^c  col- 
lection of  remarkal>le  stories  illustrative  of  human  nature. 
They  are  selected  however  with  no  indgment :  inoredibili* 
ties  and  exploded  fictions  are  as  welcome  to  the  omnivor> 

ous  rullector  iis  the  best  esfablished  facts  ;  and  the  boirk 
in  truth  is  of  little  or  no  value,   WanU-y  wa-s  bom  at  Lei- 
cester in  lf>33,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  IGoS,  that  of  M.A.  in  1057  ;  seems  then 
to  have  been  appointed  minister  at  Becby  in  Leicester^ 
shire,  which  he  was  when  he  published  at  London,  in 
1066,  a  tract  entitled 'Vox  Del,  or  the  Oreat  Du^  of  Self* 
j  Reflection  upon  a  Man's  own  Ways  ,'  afterwards  became 
I  vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in  Coventry  ;  and  died  in  1680. 
He  was  the  father  of  Humphrey  Wanley. 
I    WANLEY,  HUMPHREY,  was  the  son  of  tlu^  Rev. 
1  Nathaniel  Wanley,  and  wa-s  born  atCoventrj',  2lst  Ma:Tch. 
'  \tSi2.   He  is  said  to  have  been  first  intended  for  a  iioinrr, 
and  afterwards  to  have  been  put  to  some  trade ;  but  he 
had  been  esrly  smitten  with  a  taste  Ibr  the  study  of  old 
^  boolcs  and  other  antiquities ;  and  be^desrhe  had  evidently 
j  a  constitutional  dislike  or  incapacity  for  any  sort  of  rcpuJar 
:  occupation.    Havint:  however  acquired  a  great  skill  in 
old  handwritinir  '  in  the  cnllivation  of  which  he  may  ti^i  •  v 
,  beeii  ajk&iiited  by  wliat  he  had  learned  of  the  art  of  Iimn- 
!  ing),  this  accomplishment  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  Bi.^ihop  of  Lichfield  and  Co» 
ventry  (alterwjinl'^  of  Wfircesler;,  and  that  prelate  sent  him 
to  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Here  he  proved  Of  great  service  to 
Br.  IGU,  the  principal,  by  the  BssnetaBce  he  gave  him  ia 
making  his  oolktion    the  vanoos  readings  of  tho  Greek 
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taken  into  the  service  of  r>r  i^harlett,  master  of  Uni- 
versity College,  who  kept  hmi  at  his  own  lodi^n^s.  and 
ftems  to  have  employed  him  in  trarr^cnhinfr.  compilinj:, 
abrid^ng,  and  other  such  work,  ('harlett  also  got  him 
tnKHDted  one  of  the  oi^er-kesperi  of  the  Bodleian 
Lionuy ;  and  he  took  a  prineijpal  juut  in  dniwing  up  the 
Indexea  to  the  Catalogue  «  IffiS.,  the  Latin  preface 
to  which  is  of  his  composition.  He  then  left  Oxford, 
and  removing  to  London,  became  secretary  to  the  Society 
fur  Promoting  Christian  Knn\vk>dt;e.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hickes,  the  eminent 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  for  whom  he  travelled  over  the 
kingdom  in  search  of  manuscripts  in  that  language,  and 
drew  up  in  English  the  descripbve  catalogue  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  puUio  and  privmte  libimiici  and  other  depo- 
ntoiiei  ^vlrited  oy  Mm,  wnich,  after  it  Ind  been  tniulMed 
mto  Latin  by  another  hand,  was  printed  in  Hickes's  'Tlu  - 
Kiurus  I.injruarum  Vetonim  Scptentrionalium,' 3tom..  fol., 
Oxon.,  1705,  and  forms  the  tnirxi  volume  of  that  great 
work.  This  is  Waniey's  principal  performance  ;  aad  it 
admitted  to  be  done,  all  circumstances  considered,  with 
diligence,  caie*  and  competent  learning.  His  but  em- 
ployment was  M  Hbrerian  to  Harlev,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 
mnderof  the  famous  Harleian  collection  of  printed  booka 
andnumnieripts,  and  to  his  son,  the  second  earl,  both  of 
whom  were  hjtchlv  satisfied  with  his  services  in  that  capa- 
city. He  compiled  l!ie  Catalogue  of  tho  MSS.,  which  v\ius 
first  printed  in  ITf*"'.  as  far  as  to  No.  2-4()7-  Amoiii:  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  veiy  cunous 
Diary,  kept  by  Wanlcy,  from  March,  1715,  till  within  a 
fortnii|M  of  nia  death,  nuMtly  proceeding!  connected 
frith  the  Barleiftn  Kbiiiry.  Several  extracts  ftom  it  are 
printed  in  Nichols's  'Li*-  -  irv  Anecdotes  of  the  Eii{hlecnfli 
Century."  The  only  se]),u.iU:  >vork  published  by  Wanley  is 
a  tranuation  (from  the  French  i  of  Ostervakl  s  '  Grounds 
and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Rehgioit,'  which  appeared 
at  London  w  an  8ro.  volume,  in  1704. 

Wanler  ifa»  twice  mamcd;  fitrt,  to  a  widow  with  se. 
vefil  ehOdien;  ttie  eeeond  tini*,odjra  fortnight  before 
his  death,  to  a  very  young  woman.  He  was  earned  off  by 
a  dropsy.  6th  July,  172C,  when  it  wae  found  that  he  had 
left  all  he  had,  which  ainoiuitad  to  enMMithiwg  aonrider- 
*ble,  to  his  widow. 

ITiere  arc  many  letters  relating  to  Wanley.  principally 
from  his  contemporary  and  fellow  antiquary  iieame.  in  the 
'I.etters  of  eminent  Persons  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centoiiei^  from  MBS.  in  the  Bodleian,'  pub- 
lished (by  Dr.  B)is)  in  S  foU.  Svo^  in  1813.  And  there 
nri  >everal  of  Wanley 's  own  letters  in  the  volume  lately 
printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  entitled  'OriErinal  I#ftfr» 
of  eminent  Literary  Men  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  with  Nutesi  and  liliutrations  by 
Sir  Heniy  Ellis,  K.H..  TAjS^  &c.,'  4to.,  184a 

WANSDIKE.  [SOMBRSETSHIRK.] 

WANSLKBEN,  JOHANN  MIcilAEU  son  of  a  Lu- 
theran clergvman,  was  bom  at  ErAut  in  1636.  - 

After  studying  philasophy  and  theology  at  Konigsberg, 
he  was  successively  private  tutor,  s.oldier,  and  vaijabund  ; 
at  last  he  attached  Inmsclf,  lor  the  purpose  of  studyinp  the 
l.'hinpic,  to  Ludolf,  at  whose  re(j\iest  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  London.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  Ludolf 's  '  Lexicon  Ethiopicum,'  which 
wa<i  published  at  London  in  1661.  Wansleben  was  also 
employed,  during  Us  fcridenoe  in  England,  by  Bdmnnd 

a-teii.  a« an  amatant in  eomfiling  hie  *I«xioon  Hqpta- 

Wansleben,  on  his  return  to  Erfurt,  was  6ent  by  Dukr 
EtwA  of  Gotha,  at  Ludolf 's  suggestion,  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  ^fmit  and  Abyssinia.  He 
performed  the  Egyptian  pact  M  the  undertaldnK*  ho* 
returned  to  Europe  wItiuNit  attcttpfing  to  penetrate  hito 
AbnctniA. 

Ee  landed  at  Leghorn,  in  Febraar}',  1666,  and  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  iI.  i  'hu  I  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Romiih  church,  and  souii  ;titer  entered  the  Dominican 

1.  r.  In  IbT'J  he  visited  Pari-s  and  was  sent  to  Egypt  by 
(-Gilbert,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  oountTV  and  purchasing  manuscripts. 
He  landed  at  Damietta  in  March,  1671.  and  left  Cairo  for 
OonatfliBlinople  in  September,  l€73.  He  visited  in  eoeees- 
H'-n  the  Coptic  convents  of  the  Delta,  the  Fai'um,  the  de- 
Mrrts  of  St,  Macarius  and  St.  Anthony,  in  search  of  manu- 


scripts, and  aicendM  the  NOe  aa  fiur  at  Esneh.  He  made 

K-'vi  r;ii  f-vr-ir^inn-  fnini  Constantinople  into  Asia  Minor, 
aiiJ  wi;.  pit  p.uiiij.,-  lu  rciurii  to  Egypt  when  he  was  recalled 
to  France. 

He  reaches]  Paris  in  April,  1676 ;  but  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  objects  of  hia  Mkbitien,  a  bishopric  or  pro^es80^ 
ship  of  Oriental  langoagee,  he  waa  called  to  account  for  the 
moneys  entrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  fBsgraoed  for  miaap 
plying  them.  After  soliciting  in  vain  a  urrant  of  ]nd)!ic 
money  to  enable  him  to  print  the  Ethiopic  works  he  hud 
collectetl,  hii  necessities  obliged  him  to  accept,  in  IbTH, 
the  office  of  vicar  in  a  village  near  Fontainitbltaui,  where 
he  died,  on  the  \'2Xh  of  June,  167f. 

Ludolf,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the  *  History 
of  Ethiopia,'  speaks  slightingly  of  Wansleben,  but  tus 
opinion  mar  have  been  hiiaied  bj  the  conduct  of  bi» 
mmer  aehcuar;  he  nunt  have  entertained  some  respect 
!  for  Wansleben's  ac()uirements  when  be  sent  him  to  I.,ondon 
(o  carry  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicon  through  the 

Ere.ss.  The  jxiblished  works  of  Wansleben  arc  :^1,  *  Index 
atinus  in  .lobi  Ludolfi  Lexicon  yEthiopico-Latinum  ;  Ap- 
pendix y^Dtlnopico-Latina,  LiturgiaS.  Dioscori, Patriarchae 
AJexandrini,  .^thiop.  et  I^t.,'  Ix>ndini,  16B1, 4to.;  2.  'Con- 
ipectuB  Operum  .Athiopicorum  quae  ad  exendendun 
parata  habebat  Wanslebius,'  Paris,  1671,  41o  ;  3,  '  Uela 
tione  dellostato  prescnte  dell'  Egitto.'  Paris,  ItiTl,  l'2mo.  ; 
4,  'Nouvelle  Relation,  en  forme  de  .loumal.  d  un  \  oyaee 
fait  en  Egypte  en  lf>72  et  l(J73.'  Pans,  1U77.  Tliih  edi- 
tion enters  much  more  intodetiul  lliaii  the  Italian  version: 
an  English  translation  from  the  fV«nch  was  published  at 
London  in  1678.  5,  *Hi»tMlcde  1*^1^  d'Alexandrie  foo- 
die par  St.  Marc,  ouo  nooa  mppelona  eella  dea  Jacobites 
Coptes  d'Egypte,  eerite  au  Caire  mtmt  en  1672  et  1673,' 

Paris,  1(J77,  12mo.  This  work  professe-S  to  be  a  comjiila- 
tion  from  (Joptic  writers.  Uesides  these  a  .MS.  account  of 
Wansleben's  first  expeditioii  KL-yjit  wa-s  transmitted  to 
Gotha.  Possibly  the  pamphlet  uubiuhed  in  Luudou  in 
IG70,  entitled  'A  bnef  account  of  the  Rebellions  and  Blood- 
shed occasioned  t>y  the  anti-Christian  practices  of  theJeanits 
and  other  Popish  Emissaries  in  the  lunpire  of /l^thiopia :  ool- 
lected  out  of  a  MS.  history  written  in  Latin,  by  J%  Michael 
Wansleben,  a  learned  Papist,'  may  have  been  compiled 
from  his  narrative.  \  MS.  entitled  '  Diarium  con>criptum 
&  J.  M.  Wanslebio,  Sommcidano  Thurini:.  ab  atnio  Hi^A,' 
is  8ai<i  to  be  jireserved  in  the  Ducal  library  at  WU  imar. 

{Bingrapliie  Untverteiie  ;  Jocher's  Aligemetnes  Gelehr- 
ieti'Leactcon ;  Prefaces  to  Castell's  Lexicon  Heptaf^loU 
ttmt  and  LodolTa  eeeond  edttioa  of  hia,^At<n»c  Gram* 
mar  oiuf  Ltxieim}  AbM«<le  JMafmn  (f«i  Poyage  /ait 
en  Kgmte,  Paris,  1G98.) 

WANSTEAD.  [Essxx.] 

WANTAGK,  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Wantage 
in  Berkshire,  iii  miles  from  the  Geioeral  Post-office,  Lon- 
don, by  the  coach -road  throu|^  Maidonhwid,  HiBnleiy«on- 
Thamea,  and  Wallingford. 

Wantage  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxona,  when  it  formed,  with  the  neighbouring  bmdx, 
part  of  the  patrimonv  of  the  Weat  Saxon  kinm  who  hiul 
a  rt  Mdence  heN.  It  waa  the  birtfaptooe  of  iBnr  AlDwl 
the  Great. 

The  parish  of  Wantage  has  an  area  of  7530  acres,  and 
compreoends  the  town  of  Wantage  and  the  hamlets  of 
Chanton  and  Grove.  It  contained,  in  1831, 729  inhainted 
hooMi,  36  unuhahited,  and  6  boildmg;  together  771 
honaea,  wiOi  748  fomifie^  aad  ans  penona:  mflter  leaa 
than  a  third  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  toMm 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  London  and  Cheltenham 
road,  with  a  cross-road  from  Oxford  to  Hungerford :  the 
streets  are  irregularly  built,  and  contain  but  few  good 
houses.  The  piirish  cnim-h,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  is  an  antient  cross  churoh,  «4th  a  Mjuare  embattled 
tower  iwngftnm  tha  intersection ;  it  oontams  some  antient 
tonba  MM  moiiHiwawtal  bnaM%  partly  of  the  Fita> 
warren  hndty.  Than  ti  an  antient  imildfiner  of  Norman 

an;  hitocture,  called  by  Leland  a  cliurcfi,  :i  or  ialely 
ustd  a#  a  school-house :  and  an  antient  iiiiwlaei-cross,  witli 
the  inscription,'  Pray  for  the  pood  Karl  of  Bath,  and  tor 
Master  William  Bumabe,  the  builder  liereof,  158U,  and  for 
William  Lord  Fitzwarren.'  The  manufacture  of  .mcking 
and  twine  is  earned  on :  also  some  malting,  and  trade  in 
com.  flour,  malt,  and  coal.  A  branch  of  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  The  market  Is  on 
Saturday  for  pigs,  cattle,  and  com ;  there  are  a  monthlv 
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clieese  lair,  «iid  in  the  jrewr  iwo  ikin  for  cattle  ami  cbeew. 
mw  for  ehenicibanl  *it«(»t«<Air.  There  ere  two  bank- 
inj^-houMS. 

The  living  w  aTicamgc,  ofthe  dear  yearly  value  oTBBUf., 

with  a  jjichi'-liouse  ;  in  t!)o  niral  deanery  of  Abingdon,  in 
Ihe  MchdfaiUTy  of  Ucrks,  and  diocoHO  of  Oxford.  The 
perpetual  cumcy  ol' Grovi"  in  t  '  <  j  urisli.  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  75/.>  with  a  glt.'be-huui>«,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
vicar.  Tliere  are  places  of  worihip  Ibr  Indepennnti,  Bap- 
tiate»  and  Wesleyan  Methodicts. 

Theire  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day-schools,  with 
231  children,  namely,  106  boyt,  86 ^ilai  and  09  children  of 
MX  not  itated ;  making  about  one  m  Ibnrteen  of  the  total 
popuhition  under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the  day-schools, 
with  44  boys,  was  partly  !?npj>orted  by  endo\vment.  There 
wns  atth«  same  tin  t  <  i  i  Svindfiy-schooi  with  80  boys  and 
(K)  Rirls.  Utsltup  Butler,  ftiithor  ol  *  The  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion,' and  Isaac  Kimber,  a  dissenting  minister  and  an 
hiat(Nd[cal  aod  biographical  writer  of  Mine  reputation,  were 
natives  of  Wantage. 

(I.yaons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Beautief  q^Bnghmd  «nd 
JValea ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

WAPENTAKE  (from  the  Saxon  iraeprn,  arms,  and  t«r, 
touch,  or  betaeh,  yield)  is  a  term  whiih  jtrcvails  iti 
Yorkshire,  and  indicates  a  territorial  division  like  the 
hundred  of  other  counties.  [^rirk.]  The  wortl  is 
derived  from  the  habit  which  our  Saxon  unccstorn  hud 
of  atteodhuK  with  their  vrenpona  the  meeting  of  their 
trtbfs,  whether  eonvened  for  tin  adminislmtion  of  jus- 
tice or  to  dec-ide  on  peace  or  war.  This  cironnT»tance, 
insepamblc  from  the  aiwcrably,  nave  a  iiatne  to  the 
meeting  and  to  the  district  wiiose  inhfihitants  were  eon- 
vened. Various  explanations,  aW  however  connected 
with  this  habit,  are  given  to  the  last  syllable.  By  some  it 
ia  mippOMd  to  mean  the  touch  or  nistling  of  their  arms,  by 
whioi  the  asBembly  was  wont  to  signify  iti  opinion  of  the 
m^ten  aubmitted  to  it}  by  others  the  oee^imee  by  the 
lord  of  lua  teaaat^  arraa  in  tdcen  of  their  labmisiion  to 
him.  These  arc  the  two  solutions  quoted  by  Spelman. 
Others  however  say  that  the  won!  denotes  the  custom 
which  the  vassals  had  of  tfni'/Kn::  the  spear  ofthe  lord  as 
a  mark  of  homage ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  explanation 
moet  imially  adopted.  (SpelniMi,  ffoptHtaekiMm  H  Wat- 
p0ngetat.hium ;  Cowell.) 

WAPITI.   [Daw,  vol.  viii.,  p.  359.] 

WAPPiNG.  [LoNOOK.I 

WARASDIN,  one  of  tne  three  counties  (Warasdin, 
Kreiix.  and  Acrara")  into  which  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Croatia  is  divided,  is  bounded  »n  tht-  west  and  nor1h-w<'>t 
by  Styria,  on  the  noilh-east  by  8zalad  :a  county  of  1?  i 
gary),  on  the  east  by  Krcuz,  and  on  the  south  by  A^ram. 
Its  area  is  720  square  mile^  and  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  136^000,  who  nre  Roman  Catholic  Croatiam, 

The  fcee  of  the  oountiy  b  an  nndnlating  plain,  traveried 
bv  a  branch  of  the  Stynan  chain  from  west  to  east,  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  )Mrts.  Tlie  principal  rivers 
are  the  Drave,  which  nins  along  the  northern  frontier,  sepa- 
rating the  country  from  Hungar\';  the  Hzutla,  which 
separates  Croatia  uoin  Styria;  and  the  Krnnena,  which 
furoia  the  frontier  between  the  cantons  of  Waraadin  and 
Agnm.  More  than  a  ttiird  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests.  Th«  plain  near  the  Drave  produecB  more  than 
suSdent  oorn  fbr  the  consumption  or  the  inhabitsnts,  hut 
the  mountainous  and  larger  j>ortion  seld  irn  yif  Ids  enough. 
The  natural  productions  arc  com  :  especially  ni,i\7.e),  millet, 
tobacco,  fruit  of  different  kinds,  especially  plums,  and 
timber.  There  is  every  good  breed  of  horned  cattle,  and 
great  numbers  of  swine,  fish,  bees  snd  gnmo.  The  mine- 
rals are,  besides  marbles  of  ditFerenl  kinds,  a  very  tiiick 
stratum  of  native  sulphur  at  Radoboi,  and  gold,  which  is 
obtained  ^rwsshing  fiom  Uie  sand  of  the  Drave,  to  the 
value  of  to  1800  ducats  annually.  Blumenbach  how- 
ever vtys  that  the  ^old-washing  in  the  Dnre  has  oeasetl. 

Tlie  climate  is  pleasatit  and  healthy. 

Warasdi.n,  the  capital,  or  county  town,  i>  situated  on  the 
right  bank  ofthe  Drave,  over  which  there  is  a  rcninrknble 
wooden  bridge.  It  lies  in  m"  18'  N.  lat.  and  Hi*  2.V  E. 
long.,  in  a  plidn  which  u  enciosed  on  the  ea:>t  and  west  by 
uouiitaiDS.  It  is  a  well-^niilt  hiA  not  very  lively  town,  and 
contains  several  large  and  handsome  edifices,  among  which 
are  several  fine  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  the  county- 
hall,  the  senate-house,  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter,  and  some  contents.  Tlicrc  .iik!  likewise  a  Koman 


Catholic  gymnasium,  a  convent  of  Ursulinc  nuns,  vrtlli  a 
girls'  school  and  hospitid,  and,  vrithin  these  few  yean,  a 
phitharmonic  societv.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the 
enrirons.  Some  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  the  town, 
and  there  are  some  vincfrar-breweries.  The  suburbs 
are  extensive,  and  contain  some  good  buildings.  Warasdin 
was  formerly  foitliAed,  bat  the  fortifieatloiw  have  Alien 
into  decay. 

(Blumenbach,  Neuestea  Gemalde  der  Oetl«miehi$ekeii 
MonorcMe  ;  ivaxa^  Handbuch ;  Hassel,  HomAikA  ;  Di« 
Omtemiektieht  Nmonal  EncyetopadieA 

WARBECK,  PERKIN.  (HiihivVILr 

I    WARBERG.  [SwEuKv.] 

]    WARBLERS.   [Svlvi  vd.*.]   The  tnie  Warblers  were 

i  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  his  genus  Motacilla.  They 

I  coniprisc  the  smaller  singing  birds. 

I    Mr.  Nuttall  §:ivc8  ^  concise  but  comprehensive  general 

I  account  of  this  interesting  group. 

I    Tlic  Irill,  he  renmiltSk  ia  slender,  straight  awl^sbaped, 

I  higher  tium  it  is  wide  at  the  base,  and  flimished  with  scat. 

j  tered  bristles;  the  Inwer  mandildc   strai^'ht.  Nostrils 

■  basal,  lateral,  oval,  lialf-closed  by  a  membrane.  Toriirue 
,  lacerated  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  : 
I  inner  toe  free ;  posterior  nail  shorter  tlian  tlie  to<v  '».irf 
I  moderate  or  short;  spurious  feather  generally  short ;  tiist 
I  and  second  primaries,  aeemid  and  third,  or  tiiird  and  fourth 

longest ;  scapuhus  eondderabty  tdiorter  than  the  quill 
I  feathers. 

I    Frinalr  generally  distinguished  by  a  leas  vivid  plumage. 

;     Yoinii:  usually  assumini^  the  adult  plumauu  alter  the 

:  first  moult.    Some  sptcies  moult  twice  m  the  year. 

I     ^^r.  Nuttall  further  observes  that  si)ncies  of  this  nu» 

I  merous  race  are  spread  over  the  whole  globe.  'They  arc,' 
says  he,  'generally  small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with  an 
incessant  activity,  in  accordance  with  the  subtleness  oI 
their  flying  insect  prey;  they  therefore  anproach  both  in 
habit  and  character  the  T*lycatchors,  Vircos,  Tlirushes, 
Saxicolas,  and  Wrens  so  nearly,  that  it  is  rendered  at  tiuiis 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  M^vcral  t^encra  they  ou^tit  to  \<<: 
referred.  They  principally  inhabit  forest*  or  thickets,  and 
some  alfect  watery  sitiiHtions  or  reed-marithes.  Many  aie 
remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their  song  and  the  hpnght- 
liness  of  their  airs,  which  in  the  period  of  incubation  they 
almost  incessantly  pour  forth.  The  Nightingale,  so  ccie* 
biated  fbr  his  powenbl,  varied,  and  pathetic  lay,  as  wet?  as 
the  humble  hut  tuneful  Robin  R  ill  -'ast,  belonu'  to  this 
highly  vocal  genus  {Si/lrin,  I-ilh. ; ;  and  though  many 
species  seek  out  the  arctic  solitudes  in  which  to  waste  their 

!  melody  or  soothe  alone  their  mates,  yet  other  species  may 
tie  numbered  among  the  more  famiUar  tenants  of  our  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  orchards.  laving  almost  exclusively  on 
the  winged  insects  of  summer,  which  they  dexterously 
catch  in  the  air  or  pick  Ihnn  otf  the  leaves,  they  migrate 
to  the  south  in  autumn,  and  pass  their  winter  in  the  warm 
or  tropical  rc^ons.  Rome  exist  more  or  less  generally  on 
hemes  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  consequently  find 

i  means  thus  to  winter  in  the  milder  cinnates  which  are 
excni]>t  from  severe  extremes.  Among  many  of  Uie  spi- 
cies  the  more  active  and  vigorous  nrnle, intent  on  the 
object  of  his  migration,  precedes  the  arrival  of  the 
fenmlc.* 

EvaorxAH  WAULna. 

I    The  foihnvinc  are  flguicd  and  deaoribcd  19  Mr.  Gould's 

•  Bird*  of  Europe  :* — 

Wheatears. 

Sii  ricolu  (■nchinnam.    The  Stack  Wheatear. 
Cfoffraphical  Di»tributiun.  —  Southern  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Stirieola  leucomela.    TAs  Pied  Wheatear. 

Gc<}f! rajthical  />r>rrifrtt/ton.— North  Of  Europe,  and  pio^ 
baMy  Northern  Asia. 

Sii.rii.  olii  truanlhr.    The  Wiik\tk.\r. 

StLfiroiii  stiij>a:ira.    The  /iussff  H'hfiiUdr . 

(Jeograp/ftcui  Dtgtriimtion. — Soutli  of  Italy,  Dalroatii^ 
and  Grecian  Archipelago ;  rare  in  the  north  of  Ital^,  not 
recorded  from  the  central  European  districts. 

Saricoia  aurita.   Black-eared  Wheatmr. 

(JeographiaU  Di^HtnUirm.—HWVt  districts  of  south  of 
Euiope :  more  common  in  the  north  of  Itafy  tiwn  tlie 
!  h'uK^st  IVheatmur,  IVetpieat  in  Ifao  Neapolitan  Bfartea  nad 

■  Sardinia. 
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Whinchatii. 

TV  WHT?fCHAT. 

Stonechats. 

Saxicoia  rubicola. 

Detertplion. — Old  Male. — Summer  Plumage. — Head, 
throat,  back,  and  small  coverts  of  the  wings  perfect  black  ; 
but  each  feather  very  finely  bordered  with  ruddy  brown  ; 
a  great  white  spot  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  on  tne  upper 
Mit  of  the  winp»,  and  on  the  rump.  Breast  deep  ruddy. 
Kma  parts  very  bright  ruddy ;  wings  brown  bordered 
with  brighter  brown;  base  of  all  the  tail-feathers  white, 
the  re»t  of  a  blackish  brown.  Length  four  inches  four  or 
five  lines. 

.Ub/<»  a/lrr  the  Autumnal  Moult. — ^Wider  ruddy  borders 
at  the  end  of  the  feathers  on  the  throat ;  those  of  the  nape 
and  the  back  frint^ed  with  large  borders  of  that  colour  ; 
breast  brijiht  ruddy,  the  rest  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
ciear  Isabella  colour :  wider  borders  on  the  quills,  and  the 
md  of  the  tail  ruddyish. 

Female.— V^^t  parts  blackish  brown  with  borders  of 
yfllowish  ruddy ;  winirs  and  tail-feathers  brown  bordered 
with  yellowish  ruddy ;  throat  black,  with  small  whitish  and 
ruddyish  spots ;  the  white  space  on  the  sides  of  tlie  neck 
and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wing  less  extended ;  ruddy 
colour  of  the  breast  less  vivid. 

Young  Males  before  their  Second  Moult  like  the  old 
female. 

Young  at  their  Departure  from  the  Neit. — Feathers  of 
the  upper  parts  greyish  brown  ;  all  terminated  by  a  small 
nhitish  spot. 

.\ner  tne  autumnal  moult  all  the  individuals  have  brown 
ash-colour  on  the  head  and  the  back  ;  this  colour  occupy- 
ia;  solely  the  fine  points  of  the  barbs,  tliey  by  exposure 
vA  friction  cause  in  the  spring  the  black  colour  of  the 
aiiJdle  of  the  feathers  to  appear.  (Temm.) 

Thi»  is  the  TYaquet  rubicole  and  Moteux  Traquet  of  the 
French;  Saltabattone,  Zompa-cardi,  and  Saltinpalo  of 
the  Italians;  Schwarzkehliger  Sieintchmatser  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Clochder  y  cerrig  of  the  antient  British ;  and 
Sionnhal.  Stonechatter,  Stonesmith,  Stonesmich,  Stone- 
zlink,  and  Moor-titlmg  of  the  modem  British. 


The  SloorcluO. 

l4smtt  tfan,  mit« :  upper  fi^re,  fetnale,  ia  pcrlcet  vlaiutt. 
P.  C,  No.  1687. 


Geographical  Distribution. — Russia,  Germany,  France, 
Provence,  Italy.  Smyrna,  Japan,  the  Decean,  thu  bunks  of 
the  Ganges,  the  mountain-chain  of  Unper  Hindustan, 
Senegal,  and  South  Africa  (Cape).  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

Habits,  <^c. — ^Though  several  of  this  species  remain 
through  the  winter  months,  the  general  body  quit  the 
British  Islands  in  autumn,  nor  do  they  return  till  the 
spring  is  forward,  seldom  appearing  on  our  heaths  and 
commons,  dappled  with  furze  and  bushes,  betbre  the  end 
of  March  :  but  March  is  often  bleak  ;  and  when  the  winds 
blow  roughly,  they  quit  these  open  spots  for  the  shelter  of 
the  snug  lanes  and  groves.  Still  however  the  open  tracts 
are  their  favourite  haunts,  and,  wind  and  weather  permits 
ting,  there  they  are  to  be  seen  almost  ever  in  motion,  now 
on  a  stone,  now  on  a  bush,  from  which  they  dart  to  seize 
the  passing  insect  and  then  return.  Although  their  8«ng, 
which  is  given  on  the  wing,  is  short,  it  is  pleasing ;  and 
they  are  in  a  degree  mocking  birds,  being  no  bad  imitators 
of  the  song  of  others.  Besides  insects,  worms  are  accept- 
able food  to  them ;  and  fur  these  they  may  be  frequently 
seen  foraging  on  the  ground. 

The  nest,  which  is  of  considerable  siie  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  is  framed  in  the  beginning  of  April  on  the  ground 
or  some  dwarf  bush.  Externally  it  is  fabricated  of  moas 
and  grass ;  and  a  few  fine  bents,  hairs,  and  feathers  form 
the  lining.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  third  week  in  that  month,  are  pale  blue  with 
somewhat  of  a  greyish  tint,  finely  dotted  with  obscure 
reddish  brown  at  the  large  end. 

When  the  young  are  hatched — that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  May — the'old  Stonechats  become  very  bold.  They  make 
a  constant  clamour,  and  put  in  practice  many  a  rute  to 
deceive  the  schoolboy  and  draw  him  from  their  nest 
Redstarts. 

Phcemcura  ruticillu.    The  Redstart. 

Pheenicura  tithys.  The  Black  Redstart.  Rare  in 
Hritain.  , 

We  select  the  Common  Redstart  Motarllla  phcenicurus, 
linn.,  as  an  example. 

Description. — Old  Male. — Forehead  and  eyebrows  pure 
white ;  a  small  band  on  the  root  of  the  bill,  space  between 
that  and  the  eye,  throat,  and  uoper  part  of  the  neck  deep 
black  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  tne  back  bluish  ash ;  breast, 
sides,  rump,  and  lateral  tail-feathers  brilliant  ruddy ;  ab- 
domen whitish,  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  deep  ruddy,  two 
middle  feathers  brown. 

The  Female  (which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  that 
of  Phanicura  suecica,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler)  with 
the  upper  parts  grey  strongly  shaded  with  rusty ;  great 
wing-coverts  bordered  with  ruddyish  yellow  ;  throat  white, 
breast  and  sides  rusty,  belly  whitish,  under  tail-coverts 
pale  rusty.  The  very  old  have  the  throat  blackish,  spotted 
with  rusty. 

Young  Males  of  the  Year. — No  white  on  the  forehead  ; 
black  of  the  throat  broken  with  whitish  lines;  ruddy 
colour  of  the  breast  varied  with  white ;  upper  parts  rusty 
ash,  tail  coverts  and  feathers  bordered  with  nisty. 

Young  Females. — These  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
nightingale  by  the  black  bill  and  feet,  and  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers,  which  are  always  blackish-brown. 

Belon  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  ^tviKot<poc  of  Aris- 
totle {Hist.  Anim.,  ix.  49%  It  is  the  Corossolo,  Codirosso 
Culo  ranzo,  and  Culo  rosso  of  the  Italians  ;  Rossi gnol  dn 
mur  ou  de  muruilles  of  the  French ;  Schwarzkehliger  San- 
ger, Schtearzkehlein,  and  Garten-Rothschwiinzchen  of 
the  Germans ;  Gekraagde  Roodstart  of  the  Netherlander* ; 
Rudstjert  of  the  Swedes  ;  Roedsttert  of  the  Danes  ;  Bhd- 
fu^l  of  the  Nor\vegians ;  RAonell  goch  of  the  antient 
Bntish ;  Redtatl,  Brantail,  and  Firetail  of  the  modem 
British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia.  Europe  generally,  pailieularly  Holland.'France, 
Provence,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Trebizond,  and  to  the  south* 
east  of  that  locality,  Erzemm.  and  Japan. 

In  Britain  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  penetrat- 
ing as  high  as  Suthcrlandshire  in  Scotland.  Pennant  says 
that  it  extends  no  farther  west  than  Exeter,  but  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  eastern  jwrtion  of  Cornw  all,  and  is  far  from  un- 
common in  the  western  part.  The  antient  British  name 
above  given,  from  Pennant,  indicates  that  the  bird  mb«t 
have  been  formerly  known  in  Wales:  it  certainly  is  now, 
and  has  even  been  found  near  Belfaj>t  in  Ireland  ;  but  thi» 
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|]ipc«n  to  be  a  ilogHilar  iMtuiee.  They  quit 
(WMnllyi  at  ths  wwiMWWMiMit  of  ScplcnilMr* 
HMU.       Thit  is  a  sweet  and  indeftdifibls  ringer, 

and  has  been  heard  in  a  wild  state  a<  Into  as  ten  o'clock  at 
ni^ht,  and  as  early  as  three  o  clock  m  f  ln'  muminiEr.  The 
•kirts  of  woods,  lane  and  meadow  hell^r^'-ro\v^.  orchards, 
gardena,  the  old  ivied-wall  of  a  ruin,  are  all  tavourite 
SiMDto.  The  male  shows  himself,  a-s  if  proud  of  hi*  pretty 
vhiOMffSt  whilst  he  is  uttering  hia  aofl.  sweet  song,  vibrat- 
nig  Us  tail  the  while,  on  some  low  branch  of  a  not  high 
trM  or  weaflien4>eaten  stone,  nor  does  his  masio  oeose  as 
he  flies  to  another  station  to  continue  his  strain. 

A  crevici-  in  a  wall,  a  hollow  tree,  a  nook  in  a  biiildini? 
sheltered  hehiiid  a  limb  of  antient  ivy.  or  even  of  an  old 
fr\iit-(ree  trained  ajainst  it,  sometimes  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
receives  the  nest,  the  out^e  of  which  is  rough  and  rich 
with  moaa,  and  lined  with  lulr  attd  feathers.  Four,  six, 
and  even  eight  greentsh-bhie  eggs  are  draesltad,  and  the 
lint  brood,  fbr  there  are  geneniltj  two  in  a  smmm*  are 
frequently  fledtjed  by  the  second  week  in  June.  Thtfbod 
consists  of  worms  and  insect*,  fruit,  and  berries. 

Bech-tein  ?-peaks  highly  of  its  uttraetive  qualities  in 
pliimace,  gesture,  and  song ;  and  says  it  will  add  to  its 
natural  notes  parts  of  the  songs  of  other  birds.  He  tells  us 
that  those  which  built  under  his  roof  imitated  tolerably  the 
chsiSnch  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  his  window;  and  his 
nei^bour  had  one  in  his  jnuraien  that  repeated  the  stzaini 
of  a  black-cap  which  had  its  nest  near. 

In  captivity  Redstart.s  become  so  tame  that  they  will 
take  a  meal-worm  fnun  the  hand.  Sweet  says  that,  when 
kept  in  confinement,  hiM'onsiders  this  bird  the  most  sensible 
and,  if  brought  up  from  the  nest,  the  most  attached  of  all 
small  birds ;  but  he  adds  that  it  may  bfl  demwdthe  most 
tender  of  all  the  tribe.  It  is,  he  obserm,  m  real  noeker, 
and,  if  bred  np  trota  the  voung  state,  will  lean  the  note  or 
call  of  almost  any  other  oird:  it  will  also  leam  atone,  and 
will  sing  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  as  long  ai  a  light  is 
He  he4  OM  that  whittled  the 


kept  buRBOg. 
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LoiTCT  ftgnr»,  m.ii''.    l-  |'l<'i  fllC'ro,  f*m>l«. 

The  Portratti  det  Outeaux  has  the  following  ouatrain 
^  -  the  eat  or  thli  WaU  Nigbtii«ile  >~ 


'  Ce  RoacBot  wt  aomi  da  muntUc, 
Pbuiee  <)o'm  nun  U  butlt  tm.  baImc, 

Aa  BomCpuI.'iI  m  ift  ftaa  4«l  vtllto.* 

Notwithstanding  the  censure  involved  in  the  last  line 
and  a  balfi  however,  the  Redstart  is  a  veiy  channtng 
songster.  la  eompari«Nitilllittieiu|^tiiigale,eTerjr  ether 
binf  s  song  most  tade. 

Phtfnicwra  tueciea,  th«  Bhit^knaUd  Warbler.  [Blv» 
Bbmr.] 

Aobins. 

Erythaca  rubeeula.    The  Redbreatt. 

Though  the  subject  be  very  tempting,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  occupying  space  in  this  work  by  a  detuled 
description  of  this  familiar  bird,  dear  to  infancy  and  old 
age.  Belon  makes  it  the  'EpiOacoc  of  Aristotle  (ix.  49), 
and  not  without  reason. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Norway,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Shetland  (rare),  Orkney,  St  utland,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  (where  it  is  called  i'r  Hobigoch  tcadi  Bron- 
^oeh\  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  Kirope,  plentifiil 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  North  AlHoa,  Smyrna,  TVemnad.  The 
following  quatrain  appears  tutder  the  figure  of  tide  ^taka 
in  the  lnrtrait$  above  cited : — 

<  An  RmSkiwI  de  munfll*  l»fM> 
La  (lorcn  rou|s,  m  eluuil  knnaoieuM. 
£lle  ea  nyrrr  upparoiit  fort  ioycuw, 
iMytBMU  muyxU  ilo  nwti  •'■flMSMS.* 

Accentors. 
AeMKtor  atfnmu.   1%e  Alpine  Accentor. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — The  Alpine  districts  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol  liavc  it  in  abundbmoe.  In  Britain  its 

appearance  is  comparatively  rare. 

Arciutnr  moduiaris.. — Common  Hedge  Accentor,  or 
Hedge  lyarbler.  Hedge  Sparrmc  of  many  districts;  JJwyd 
y  gmyck  of  the  antient  Briti»h.  This  poor  little  songster^ 
aeetiafeaaelJjr  the  ftnt  that  the  urchin  takes:  the  eggs 
are  aiore.  and  are  generally  laid  very  early,  and  fadbN  the 
leaf  i.s  Kufficiently  mit  in  the  hedge-roWf  OOeof  ite  aUMt 
frequent  lucdities,  to  bide  the  nesC 

Geographieat  DtUrHutien^-^nA  Britain.  Central 
Europe. 

Aeeentor  montanellus.   Mountain  Accentor. 

QeograjAieal  Diitribuiion^SaiAxm  Cential  Europe 
and  Asia,  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Crimea,  Neapolitan  StetM, 
Dalnatia,  and  Oaatml  Hungary. 

I.ocustelles. 

Du'tixti'lhi  Jjuviiiti!i  v.—T\\e  Reed  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Rare  in  \Ve>tem  Europe. 
Frequent  in  Anstria  and  Hungary,  and  of  common  occur, 
renoe  near  Vienna,  in  the  geidens  of  the  httle  islea  in  the 
Danube. 

Locwttella  avicula.    Thf  Brake  Lociutelle. 

Geographical  Ditlributiori.  —  England  and  Ireland, 
arriving  in  April.  Austria,  Hungar)',  Italy,  South  ot 
France,  Holland  (not  common",  Germany  (north  and  north- 
east), Saxe  (rarely,  as  a  pa^^^ngerj. 

Lacuetella  lutcindidet.    Willow  Locuitelte. 

Geographieat  Dieiribution. — South  of  Europe.  Speci* 
mens  nave  been  taken  in  England  (Cambridgeihiie  nna). 
Winter  retreat  Africa,  probably. 

IjorusteUa  rerlhiola.    Creefjiri^-  L^>ruf  !r!le. 

Geognijihical  Dnlnbntwii. — Suulti  RLl(>^la. 

Salicarias.  , 

ikilicaria  turdoid^t.   Great  Sedge  Warbler. 

Geographical  iNlfrt'iltf^.— HoUMld  I 
lands  of  fraooe,  even  near  Calais. 

ScJiearia  oftfwtenn.  OUtthirm  Miearia. 

Geographieat  Dkit^mHmti-Asitim  Uanda;  SEaate. 
(Strickland.) 

Salicnria  arundinacea.    Reed  Wren. 

Geographical  Z>i«/n6ti<ion.— Temperate  Europe.  Brit- 
ish Islands.  Boflnnd,  Oemany,  Rnnee,  iwe  u  the  eoalh 
of  Europe. 

Salicaria  paluitrie.   Marth  Warbler. 

Geogra^kkai  DtMtnbutitm^Cvatxtl  Eumpe.  Fre> 
quent  on  the  baaksor  the  Vo  and  DaaObe.  PMni  of  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  Holland. 

Salicariit  jhnigmitis.    Sedge  Warbler,  lintain 
rally  and  the   Continent.  Vei 
Germany,  and  Holland. 
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Gtographiral  DitirtbtUion. — ItaJy.  The  sUUi  of  Ra- 
gota;  those  of  Rome ;  Provence,  probably. 

Salteana  aquatico.   Aquatic  IVarltler. 

Gmgraphieai  DalnduitoiKf—Cimmon  in  Italy  and 
Hedowot  ftaooc  wd  Q«niiaagr  oecaooulljr.  itolkad 

Saltrarij  galacl  tec.    Rufous  Sedge  IVarhler. 

GtKigrajihiciil  l>istribution. — South  ol  Spain.  Gib- 
raltar.   Opposite  ahores  of  Africa,  probably. 

Saiicana  citttcola.    Fantatl  ff  'ardler. 

Oepgraphical  Dittribution. — Southern  and  Eastern 
Enrope,  ud  the  neighbouring  tracts  of  Aiia  and  Africa. 
Akof  Hw  MedttcnwrnB  ahore  from  Gibrelter  to  COn- 
(tantinople.  Italy  tad  flkOy.  Greek  lahmdi  end  eiyMent 
mainlands  f common j. 

Saiieanaf  cftti.    Crtti  Warbler. 

Gtographtcal  Distribution. — Soiitlicrn  and  Eas.tern 
Europe.  Harahes  of  Ostia  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
Sicily  (eomnion).  North  Africa.  Has  been  killed  in 
Rngand.  aeeoMfaig  to  II.  Temmtoek;  but  Mr.  Gould 
doubtothis. 

Saiieariaf  »ene«a.   Silky  WMitr. 

Locality. — Near  Santa  Anna  upon  the  Brenta,  two  miles 
from  Chioggia,  on  low  butties  bordering  the  ditcheti 
betw— nthe  Ttneyarda.  Soog  loud  voA  tounhly  kog. 

NiphtinRales. 
Philomela  liucinia.    The  Nighltneale. 
Philom$latiirdoSdu,  JkgThmtk  Inghtmgaie»  [Nmbt- 

CUHope. 

Calliope  Luthamii.    Gorget  Warbler. 
Qtorravhical  Dittributtou. — Rare  in  Europe.  North- 
•MtotAaa;  Siberia,  Kamtchatka;  Japan. 

Currucas. 

Chrmca  orphea.    The  Orjyheui  Warbler. 

Otogrofkieal  Di*tnbution.-Soa\hem  Eunm.  Very 
abundant  in  Italy,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Lanbardy, 
and  in  the  ouuth  uT  I- ranee.  India. 

Curruca  atrucajulia.    The  BlaCK-CAP. 

Curruca  hortensis.    Gunirn  Warbler. 

Geographical  /;uY/f6u/(on.— Southern  and  temperate 
EoRipa.   England  l  where  it  arrives  in  April). 

Ourryea  RmpptUii.  lU^ppeWt  Warbitr. 

OtogmphitM  DiifriMtoit.— 'EHtero  Europe  (rare). 
North  and  East  Africa. 

Curruca  melanor''phala.    Sardiniam  fVarbler, 

Geographical  Dixiributiom.—Caatatl  Spain.  Sapdinja, 
The  Neapolitan  Stales. 

Girruca  leucrtpogon.   Subalpine  Warbler. 

Geogn^icat  Dittributioi».—Soutima  Euiopa:  Italv 
and  Ifcwiinia  esnecially.  Nmth  AlHea.  AbuBdiiit  on 
tbe  baoka  of  the  Nile  as  Cur  as  Abysiinia. 

dtrrueaeinena.  Common  Wkita^hroot, 

Curruca  gtmUo.   Lmtr'  fFkiMknat.  [Wnirs- 

THROAT.] 

Curmea  amtfintltto,  Speetade  Ww  hb-r. 

Gmgrtftkiail  I>j«/rt4ii<ton.— ^uthem  Europe.  Spain 
(Aadanaa).  Sardinia. 

Cmrruca  tarda.  Marmora't  Warbler. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Sardinia  and  Saltern 
Emopc. 

Girruca  nisoria.    Harrrti  Warbler. 
Geogrnphictil  Diislribution.  -  Northern  Europe.  Sw  etlen 
aad  Northern  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Lombardy.  Rare 


Melizophilus. 

Metizopkilui  provinciali*.    Darlford  Warbler. 

Desrriplion. — Old  Milr. — All  the  upper  jiart.s,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tail,  fine  deep  grey ;  throat,  breast, 
and  sides  purple-reddish  or  the  colour  of  wine-lecu ; 
middle  of  the  belly  white ;  tail  very  long,  blackish  bro%Tn, 
the  external  feather  onlr  terminated  with  white ;  quills 
aA  aoloured  externally,  but  black  on  the  internal  barbs ; 
wiagt  very  short;  feet  yellowish  ;  bill  black,  but  yellowish 
white  at  its  base  ;  iris  brown.    Length  five  int  hs  s. 

Female. — Tl)e  tints  c^nerally  less  >'iMd  than  those  of 
t3i»>  male  :  on  Uie  thniat  a  srreater  numl  er  of  fine  whitish 
strue  than  in  ths  male,  which,  when  ver)-  old,  p'e.->ents 
baldly  any  traces  ef  them. 

Yommg  tha  Ymr.'-A.  great  number  of  imall  itripes 
an  the  throat,  ththmtr  parts  varied  with  wUtidifeatbets. 


This  is  the  Pitte-i-hnu  dp  Provence  of  the  French ;  the 
Aflj;^minm«  of  Savi  ;  and  /'/  ■ivetner  Snw^'f/' uf  Meytr. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Southern  Europe;  thb 
countries  that  border  flia  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  tbe 
aoutlk  at  Italy,  but  tbi  Friiiea  of  Caoioo  and  MminBiiG 
notas  it  as  tare,  and  as  fbwid  in  summer  in  mottntainowi 
situations.  It  is  comparatively  scarce  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  Permanent  in  Flngland.  but  not  generally 
difllised.  Frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
abo  at  Bagshot,  Chobham,  and  iheir  vicinities.  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  and  Berkshire  possess  it  also. 

Hatitit  4he.r-This  pretty  warblar  is  a  wy  banait  ia  its 
love  of  retiremant'  aiid  seelurion.  Tha  Ibne-brake  aad 
tangled  heath  are  its  favourite  haunts,  and  well  it  knows 
every  labyrinth  of  every  bush  on  the  bree/y  common 
where  it  t.ikes  up  lis  .ibode.  Mr.  Gmild  obseives,  that  it.s 
form  closely  allies  it  to  the  Supeii)  Waihleis  Muluiut) 
of  New  Holland,  while  its  relationship  to  the  Common 
Whitethroat  is  strikingly  apparent.  With  reference  to  its 
secluded  habits,  the  same  author  well  remarks  that  in  the 
spring  it  becomes  more  lively  and  more  frequently  visible, 
*  rising  on  ciuivermK  wing  above  the  tops  of  the  furze,  and 
uttering  a  hurried  babbling  song,  uuuh  atler  the  maimer 
of  the  AVhitethroat  :  at  thei>e  times  it  erects  the  feathers 
of  the  head  into  a  ci  est,  ami  disU-nds  the  throat,  ashibil* 
ine  many  attitudes  and  gesticulations.' 

Dry  stalks  and  grass  intertwined  with  fibres  of  plants  and 
roots-form  tha  neat,  whieh  is  Maarally  snagly  hid  in  tbo 
very  heart  of  a  thiek  fhne^msn  not  fw  fhnn  the  gnmnd. 
EfffTs  (freenish-white,  with  brown  speckles  and  aabgrq^Otik 
and  tlius  rtsemblmir  those  of  the  Wliitetliroat. 

The  Dart  lord  W  arbler  is,  generally  speaking,  insecti- 
vorous, but  fruits  do  not  come  amiss  to  it,  that  is,  Mieh 
baniaa  aa  it  nay  find  near  its  ratiaals. 
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to  Asia,  but  the  Warblers  KUmSOyigB  OOt  abmidailt 
that  quarter  of  the  glube. 

African  Warhlkrs. 

liuqr  ttOm  wuUei*  of  Europe  make  ACriM,  «ap«ria]l]f 

the  north,  their  winter^uartcrB.  The  StoiMMcrf,  aa  we 
have  seen,  extends  to  Inat  continent,  and  Mr.  Swainaon, 

in  his  '  BiriK  of  AlVira,"  records  anotiu'r,  S^u  irola  frontalis, 
the  IVhite-fiunted  Stontchat,  which  is  entirely  uniform 
black,  with  the  front  of  the  heiul  siiuwy.  Whether  this 
spot  ia  a  sexual  distinction  peculiar  to  the  male,  or  whether 
it  ia  common  also  to  the  femala^  ia  yel^  MeoidiQK  to  Mr. 
SwainNW*  to  be  discovered. 

Amkrica>'  Warblers. 

Although  the  American  Warblers  are  not  jilted  gene- 
rally with  much  power  of  song,  the  species  are  very  numc- 
nnu.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Mu!>ignano,  in  his 
*  Specchio  Comparativo,'  enumerates  Ihirty-four  American 
WfitEM  SuhiOy  foui' belonging  to  the  subgenus  Dacnis, 
and  om  t^Saxicota  {tialit).  In  his  *  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  .America,*  the  same  noble  author  records  forty-five 
American  species  of  Sylvieolinee,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Parula,  T/d  /mv,  Vennirord,  S^iiinis,  St/U  irolu,  Jfilsorno, 
and  Culinrora.  The  hulk  of  tliese  species  are  St/lt  tcoUe. 
He  also  notices  tliree  species  o{  Sialia  (American^. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  Sylvicola  coronata.  The 
yellow-crowned  Warbler,  or  Myrtle-bird. 

Dtaeri^itMif—aimmer  i'/iimaf e^Blaekiah  alate-ixdour, 
•lieaked  with  black ;  beneath  wnite ;  breaat  apotted  with 
black  ;  crown,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  rump  yellow  :  wings 
bifasciated  with  white ;  tail  black ;  three  lateral  tail- 
feathers  spotted  with  white. 

Winter  Plumage  edged  with  brownish  olive,  the  yellow 
of  the  crown  partly  concealed  by  a  margin  of  the  nme 
olivaceous  hue ;  no  black  on  the  head  or  fiice. 

Young  brownar,  the  ydlow  much  paler  and  neatly  with- 
out black. 

Length  from  live  to  rix  Inehea ;  alar  extent  firom  eight 
to  nine. 

Geograjhical  Distribiitinu  and  Ihibits. — Arrives  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  states  of  the  Union  from  the  south 
towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  then 
probably  passes  north  to  breed.  In  August  they  rc-appear 
in  those  states,  and  remain  about  the  gardens  and  woods 
till  abeut  the  end  of  November,  feedmg  almost  exdoshrely 
atfUa  period  on  the  myrtle-wax  berries  (Myriea  eeriferu) 
or  those  of  the  Virginian  Juniper.  'These,'  says  Mr. 
Xnttall  in  continuation,  'other  late  and  persisting  berries, 
and  occasional  insects,  constitute  their  winter  food  in  the 
Southern  states  where,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
swamps  and  slieltered  groves  of  tlie  sea-coast,  they  pass 
the  cold  season.  In  fine  weather,  in  the  early  part  of 
Oetober,  thw  may  be  seen  at  times  ,coUeeting  grasabop- 
pers  and  moOis  ftcm  the  meadows  arid  pastures,  and,  like 
the  Blue-Bird,  they  niton  v.  (itch  for  the  appearance  of  their 
prey  from  a  neighbouiirii:  stuke,  bo'Ji;^,.  i..-  fenci^-rail  ;  and 
:it  this  time  are  sit  lamUi.ir  and  un.«us])ieiowS,  particularly 
the  young,  as  fearlessly  to  approaoJi  aimost  within  reach 
of  the  silent  spectator.  At  the  period  of  migration  they 
appear  in  an  altered  and  '«88  brilliant  dress ;  the  bright 
yellow  spot  on  t^e  crown  Is  now  edged  with  browmsh- 
dlre,  so  wat  tiie  nravaHins  colour  of  this  beautifii]  mark 
is  only  seen  on  sneddini?  the  feathers  with  the  hand ;  a 
tirownish  tint  is  also  added  to  the  whole  plumage  ;  but 
Wilson's  tijrure  of  this  sujinosed  autumnal  change  only  re- 
presents the  young  bird.  Tlie  old  is  in  tatt.  luil  little' less 
brilliant  than  in  summer,  and  I  have  a  well-ioundod  sus- 
picion that  the  wearing  the  edges  of  the  feathen,  or  some 
other  secondary  cause,  alone  {noduces  this  changn  in  the 
lively  of  spring,  particularly  as  it  is  liot  any  aexuu  cB.ttinc- 
tion.  While  feeding,  they  arc  very  active,  in  the  manner 
of  Flycatchers,  hovering  among  the  cedai-a  and  m\rtles 
with  hansring  wings,  and  only  rest  when  satisfied'  with 
gleaning  food.  In  .»tpring  they  are  still  more  timid,  busy, 
and  i-estiess.  Of  their  nest  v,e  are  wholly  itinorant.  When 
approached,  or  while  feeding,  they  only  utter  a  feeble 
pwntive  tthip  of  alarm.  This  beautiful  species  arrives 
Keie  about  the  7th  or  8th  of  May,  and  now  ehi^  fre- 
qoenta  the  oreharda,  uttering,  at  diort  intervala,  m  the 
momiag;  n  sweet  and  varied,  rather  plaintive  warble,  re- 
seahKngfal  part  the  song  of  the  Summer  Yellow-bird,  but 
~  *   Mwa  the  brewal^  aolitaiy,  aatunnal  notaa  of  the 


Robin  Red-breast  of  Eni-opi .  The  tones  at  times  are  also 
so  ventriloqual  and  variable  in  elevation,  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  asoertlia  the  apot  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed. While  thus  engaged  in  qmat  of  snail  oaterpilUrs. 
it  seena  ahnoal  inmttda  to  oUiomm,  and  ftniliarly 
searches  for  ila  nmr,  howavar  natr  we 


The  Summer  T^mt-Mrd^  IMvieota  mHwt^  above 

noticed,  is  remarkable  for  it.s  skilfhl  prevention  of  the 
designs  of  the  Cow  Troopial.  [MoLOTHRtw.]  *  It  is 
amusin?,'  sa\  s  Nutta]!,  '  to  observe  the  sagacity  of  this 
little  bird  in  di->posing  of  the  eggs  of  the  vagrant  and 
parasitic  Cow  Troopial.  The  eeg,  deposited  before  the 
laying  of  the  lightlul  tenant,  too  large  for  eiectment,  is  in- 
geniously incarcerated  in  the  bottom  of  ue  nest,  and  a 
new  lining  pteoed  above  it.  ao  that  it  ia  never  batched  to 
prove  the  dragon  of  the  brood.  Two  instanees  of  tiria  kind 
occurred  to  the  observation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Pickering,  and  last  summer  I  utifruncd  a  nest  with  the 
adventitious  ejrg  iibuut  1  wc-tlui li-.  bu:u'd,  the  upper  edcf 
only  being  visible,  so  tliat  in  many  instances  it  is  probable 
that  this  species  escapee  ftom  the  unpleasant  iui|K)sitiun 
of  tiecoming  a  nurse  to  the  sable  orphan  of  the  Cow-bird. 
She  however  acts  IhtthAilly  the  port  of  •  fiiBter-paient 
when  the  egg  is  laid  after  her  own. 

Australian  W^arblers. 

Tlie  .N'ew  Holland  Wren*  {Malurut)  may  be  considered 
as  the  Warbler-  of  that  trlth  quarter  of  the  v,oi  1!  [  WRfc:>s] : 
but  there  are  also  some  Saxicoline  forms  which  should  be 
here  noticed.  Such  are  the  Epthtanurte,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  under  the  tttke  o( 
EptAianura  albi/row,  ^h.  auri/roM,  and  ^ath.  irieohr^ 
in  Mr.  Gould's  grand  work  on  the  *  Biida  of  Anatnlia,* 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

We  >eloct,  as  an  example, S^rtMamm oftt^hwii,  IFkU*' 

frimtvd  hjithtitnitrn. 

Descri/i!  r  n.  -Male. — Forehead,  face,  throat,  and  all  the 
under  surface,  pure  white  ;  occiput  black ;  chest  crossed  by 
a  broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points  of  which  ran  up 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  join  ttie  blaek  of  the  oecipat ;  up- 
per snrfiiee  dark  grev  with  a  pateh  of  daric  brown  in  the. 
centre  of  each  feather ;  wings  dark  brow-n ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  black  ;  two  centre  Uil-feathers  dark  brown,  the 
reOfaindcr  ilark  brown,  with  a  large  oblong  patch  of  white 
on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip  ;  iridcs  in  some  l>eautit\il  red- 
dish buff,  in  others  yellow  with  a  sliirht  tinge  0( ml  OB  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pupil ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female. — Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings 
and  tail,  greyish  brown,  with  a  slight  inoication  of  the  ob- 
long white  spot  on  the  inner  webe  of  the  l^r ;  throat  and 
under  surfaoe  buffy-white ;  aafigfat  cnaoeat  .if  blaek  on  the 
chest  (Gould.) 

LoettiUif  Mil  HtbitM^Ui,  GouUl  fint  met  with  lUi 
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species  in  a  state  of  nature  on  the  small  islands  in  Base's 
Strait,  where,  he  says,  it  had  evidently  been  breeding,  as 
he  observed  several  old  nests  in  the  Barilla  and  other 
stunted  bushes  which  clothe  other  isolated  spots,  particu- 
larly chalky  and  green  islands  immediately  contif^^uous  to  it 
in  Flinders.  He  did  not  observe  it  in  Van  Diemen's  LAnd 
or  to  tlie  southward  of  the  localities  above  mentioned. 
He  thinks  however  that  it  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  for  he 
has  specimens  which  were  killed'  at  Swan  River,  in 
South  Australia,  and  in  New  South  Wales.  The  extent  of 
its  range  northwards  is  not,  he  remarks,  known.  He  had 
never  seen  examples  from  the  north  coast. 

*  It  is,'  observes  Mr.  Gould,  '  a  most  sprightly  and  active 
httle  bird,  particularly  the  male,  whose  w~hite  throat  and 
banded  chest  render  him  much  more  conspicuous  than  the 
sombre-coloured  female.  As  the  structure  of  its  toes  and 
lengthened  tertiaries  would  lead  us  to  expect,  its  natural 
province  i.s  the  ground,  to  which  it  habitually  resorts,  and 
decidedly  evinces  a  preference  to  spots  of  a  sterile  and  bar- 
ren character.  The  male,  like  many  of  the  Saxicoline  birds, 
frequently  perches  either  on  tiie  summit  of  a  stone  or  on 
the  extremity  of  a  dead  and  leafless  branch.  It  is  rather 
shv  in  its  disposition,  and  when  disturbed  flies  off*  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  before  it  alights  again.  I  observed  it  in  small  com- 
panies on  the  plains  near  Adelaide,  over  the  hard  clayey 
surface  of  which  it  tripped  with  amazing  quickness,  with  ii 
motion  that  can  neither  be  described  as  a  hop  nor  a  run,  but 
something  between  the  two,  accompanied  by  a  bobbing 
action  of  the  tail.' 

Mr.  Gould  adds  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  nidificaUon 
of  this  species.  As  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  rare 
Tri-roloured  Eplhianura,  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  whose 
plumage  renders  it  a  most  striking  object. 


KiithUaiira  albifhtiu.  Male.  (Gould.') 

WARBURG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Minden,  in  the  Pr\isMan  province  of  Westphalia, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Dymel,  in  a  \ery  fertile  plain.  It 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  has  six  gates, 
two  market-places,  two  churches,  one  chapel,  one  Domi- 
nican convent,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  g)'mnasium.  There 
sre  3200  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactories  of  linen  and 
tobacco,  some  breweries,  and  a  brisk  trade,  especially  in 
com,  cattle,  and  iron.  There  are  i'requent  pilgrimages  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Erasmus.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Decsenberg,  which  are  worthy  of  notice  as  a  remark- 
able monument  of  the  times  of  chivalry. 

t  J.  C.  Miillet,  Geograf)hisch-siatuti«ch-lopographischff 
H'orterbuch  de^  Preussinchen  Slaalet.) 

WARBURTON,  WILLIAM,  a  very  distinguished  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Newark,  '24th  December,  1098, 
and  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  George  Warbur- 
ton,  an  attorney  of  that  place,  who  held  the  office  of  town- 


clerk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Hobman, 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  borough.  Tlie  family  was 
originally  from  the  county  of  Chester.  Warburton's 
grandfather,  also  an  attorney,  who  had  taken  the  royalist 
side  in  the  civil  war,  was  the  first  of  them  that  settled  in 
Newark. 

Warburton  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  eight  yean 
old  ;  so  that  the  care  of  his  education  fell  upon  his  mother, 
who  was  left  with  the  charge  of  three  daughters  besides 
her  two  sons,  and  who  survived  her  husband  many  yeai*. 
Being  designed  for  the  profession  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  received  the  usual  grammar  education,  tirst  at  the 
school  of  Okeham  in  Rutlandshire,  under  Mr.  Wright,  who 
aftenvards  became  vicar  of  Cambden  in  Gloucestershire, 
then  at  that  of  his  native  town,  which  was  taught  by  a  cousin 
of  his  own  of  the  same  names.  On  leaving  school!  in  1710>, 
he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Kirke,  an  attorney,  at 
East  Markham  in  Nottinghamshire,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued till  \pn],  1719,  when  he  net  up  in  business  lor  him- 
self at  Newark.  But  a  love  of  reading  and  Mudy  had 
early  taken  possession  of  him :  his  profeasional  success, 

Erobably  impeded  by  these  tastes,  is  supposed  not  to  have 
een  considerable ;  and  at  length,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  enter  the  church,  he  received  deacon's  orders  from 
Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1723. 

He  now  also  published  his  first  literary  performance,  a 
12mo.  volume  ol  '  Miscellimeous  Translations,  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  Roman  Poet.s,  Orators,  and  Historians.'  In 
1726  he  received  priest's  orders  from  Gibson,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  his  book,  was  instituted  to  his  first  pre- 
ferment, the  small  vicaracc  ofGryeslyin  his  native  county. 
It  was  in  the  end  of  this  same  year  also  that  he  came  to 
London,  and  formed  what  we  may  call  his  first  literary 
connexion,  which  was  with  Theobald,  Concanen,  and  others, 
then  chiefly  held  together  and  handed  into  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy by  their  common  hostility  to  Pope,  under  the 
scourge  of  whose  satire  they  had  most  of  them  smarted. 
Warburton  entered  into  .\ll  the  animosities  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  in  particular  was  unfortunate  enough  to  indite 
an  epistle  to  Concanen,  dKted  .January  2nd,  1726  (that  is, 
1727),  in  which  he  said  that  Dryden  lionowed  for  want  ol 
leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  o*"  genius,  and  which,  much  tc 
his  annoyance,  was  published  long  afterwards,  in  1766,  b^ 
Akenside  the  poet,  whom  ho  had  offended,  from  the  ori- 
ginal, discoveri'd  in  1750.  by  LV.  Gavin  Knight  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  in  fitting  up  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  where  it  is  supposed  Ccncanen  had  lodged.  rS<'e 
Akenside's  '  Ojle  to  Tliomas  Fxlwards,  Esq./  and  Bucke's 

*  Life  of  Akenside,' pp.  149-171.)  Warburton's  connexion 
with  Theobald  at  this  time  also  led  him  to  furnish  some 
notes  to  that  eentleman's  edition  of  Shakspere,  which  ap- 
peared in  17.W. 

In  1727  Wjrburton  published,  in  12mo.,  his  '  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles;'  and  the  same  year  his  only  contribution  to 
the  literature  ol'  his  original  profession,  a  treatise  entitled 

•  "The  Legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated.'  The  latter 
work  appeared  anonymously,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
undertaken  at  th.?  particular  request  of  Samuel  Burroughs, 
Esq..  attenvards  a  master  in  chancery,  who  put  the  ma- 
terials into  Warburton's  hands.  In  Reed  s  '  Law  Catalogue, 
London,  1809,  it  is  described  as  *  said  to  be  written  by 
Master  Spicer,  but  generally  ascribed  to  Lord  King.' 

In  April.  172"^.  Warburton,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  was  placed  in  the  king's  list  of  masters  of  arts  for 
creation  at  Cambridge,  on  his  majesty's  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  in  June  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by 
the  same  friend  and  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Burnt  or 
Brant  Brougliton,  near  Newaik.  His  next  publication  of 
any  importance,  and  the  first  which  made  him  generally 
known,  did  not  appear  till  1736 — his  famous  treatise  en- 
titled '  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  Stale  ;  or,  the 
Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  a 
Test  Law  demonstrated  from  the  Essence  and  End  of  Civil 
Society,  upon  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.'  This  work  equally  startled  and 
offended  one  party  by  its  conclusions  ami  their  opponents 
by  its  mode  of  arriving  at  them;  but  it  has  come,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  very  generjilly  accepted  by  moderate  church- 
men as  the  soundest  vindication  of  national  religious  esta- 
blishments. It  was  described  by  Bishop  Horsley,  half  acen« 
tury  after  its  appearance,  as  *  one  of  the  finest  spccimeni 
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that  are  to  be  found,  perhapn,  in  an^  laoguagei  of  Mienttfic 
reasoning  applied  to  a  political  subject.' 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  1738i  Warburton  pub- 
li»hed  the  firat  volane.  cootauung  the  fint  three  booio,  of 
his  great  work, '  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moaee  demon- 

Ktrated  on  the  Principles  of  a  Kelisrior.s  Deis',  from  the 
Omission  ol  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  ol  Regards  ami 
Puniahments  in  the  Jewish  Di&pen&ation.'  It  immediately, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  bad  to  deftod  hinuelf  against  Dis.  Stebbing,  Sykes, 
Poooeke,  R.Gf«7t  Middlctoat  Md  other  assailant*,  in  some 
leapects  afp-eeing  as  little  amone  themselves  as  with  the 
common  object  of  their  attacks.  Warburton  treated  them 
all,  Middlelon  alone  exceptt-^i.  rmn  h  as  a  i>choolmaster 
might  treat  so  many  of  his  ]>upils  who  ^wuld  have  ven- 
tured to  enter  into  kdiqniteinth  him  a>  to  dioovr against 
his  authority. 

The  leadmg  idea  of  the  *  Divine  Legation*  is.  that  so 
important  a  doettine  as  that  of  a  ftituit  atato.  whiob  must  be 
regarded  aa  the  ebief  natural  eeuent  and  bond  of  framan 

society,  could  not  possibly  have  been  dibpensed  with  in  any 
scheme  of  mere  human  ieeislation,  and  that  hence  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  in  wlueh,  according  to  Waiburton's  I 
view,  it  is  omitted,  must  have  come  from  heaven,  and  ' 
niii.ll  iilio  havy  been  maintained  in  a  pecu.iar  manner  by  a 
divine  or  miraculous  influence.  Whatever  other  merit  it 
had*  or  had  not,  this  view  was  at  least  undeniably  a  new 
one :  and  it  was  developed  bjr  its  author  with  an  ingenuity, 
a  fUineaa  and  variety  of  learning,  and  an  nnflagging  anima- 
tion, such  as  certaitily  neve,"  h:ii1  been  combinefi  txefore,  and 
perhaps  have  not  been  exhibited  toj^ether  since,  in  any 
English  thtological  work.  But  in  Inith  mere  theolopital 
discussion  forms  only  a  8ma]l  portion  of  the  book ;  the  author 
is  continually  making  excursions  from  the  ttraightpath  of 
his  argument,  uid,in  this  way  the  reader  is  oOMUiAed,  in 
the  course  of  their  journey  together,  over  some  of  tha  oioat 
interesting  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

A  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  or  the  *  Divine 
Legation'  was  called  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  it  first  came  out.  The  second  volume,  contain- 
ing the  fourth,  lillh,  and  Mxth  books,  appeared  in  1741. 
The  first  volume,  enlarged  and  divided  into  two  volumes, 
was  poAilidied  Ibr  the  fourth  time  in  1755;  and  a  new 
edition  of  tha  saooad,  aimilarly  extended,  wMMaicd  in  17S6. 
In  a  third  edition,  whldi  appeared  in  ITW^  fhio  aeoond 

Srt  of  the  work  wss  extended  to  three  voluBMa;  ao  that 
e  whole  now  consisled  of  five  volumes. 
Mearnvhile  the  author  hail  aUo  been  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  other  labours,  and  hail  moreover  improved  lus 
furtunis  in  mure  ways  than  one.  Shortly  after  tne  appear- 
ance of  his  first  volume,  in  I7:iS.  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Mnce  of  Walcii.  The  following  year  six  letters 
wliich  ha  published  in  '  Tlie  Worka  of  the  Learned,'  in 
defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man,'  against 
the  attacks  of  M.  de  Crousaz,  iiitrodueed  him  to  the  ac- 
(juaintance  of  Pope,  who  proved,  for  the  few  years  that  he 
lived  after  this,  the  steatly  and  zealous  tticnd  of  his  volun- 
taiy  champion.  A  seventh  letter,  '  l)y  the  author  of  the 
"  Divine  Leiration," '  completed  the  vindication  of  the  poem, 
in  June,  1740;  and  wlien  Pope  died,  in  May,  1744.  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  Warburton  half  his  librarv,  with  the 
property  of  all  such  of  his  works  already  printed  as  he  had 
not  othei  wise  disposed  oC,  and  all  the  profits  which  should 
arise  from  any  edition  to  he  printcii  after  his  death.  In 
174U,  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  prelace  to  his  '  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  Kinsr,'  havintr  eharged  his  late  friend  Pone  ^ith 
havini^  clandestinely  printed  an  edition  of  that  work  some 
years  before  without  his,  the  author's,  leave  or  knowledge, 
warburton  is  believed  to  have  been  tlie  writer  of  '  A 
Letter'  addreaeed  to  BoUocbvoke.  vitieh  immediately  ap- 
peared in  vindication  of  the  deceased  poet,  and  which 
Bolingbroke  soon  afterwards  replied  to  in  what  he  called 
■  A  P'amiliar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  hvinir  " 
Warburton  and  Bolingbroke  had  once  been  introdvuid  to 
each  other  by  Pope,  but  parted  with  feelings  of  mutual 
disKust ;  and'  it  is  probable  that  Pope's  intimacy  with 
Warburton  in  his  la>t  days  mainly  eoatributad  to  uiMiala 
him  from  nis  older  iHcnd. 

One  of  the  most  impottant  scnrieea  wUdi  Wartmrtmi 
owed  to  Pope,  wan  his  introduction  to  the  honae  of  Ralph 
Allen.  Em.,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  Thia  l«d  to  nia 
}■  Saptaaabtr,  17«.  with  AUen'h 


Gertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  rix^ht,  on Albilli 4aafil» B UMt 
he  became  proprietor  of  Prior  Park. 

Skmdry  single  sermons  which  he  published  from  time  to 
time  moot  be  pamad  over  without  noCico.  It.may  be 
mentioned,  howevar,  aa  ilhiatrating  the  venatiHtr  or  his 
])oweiN,  that  one  of  his  productions  in  1742  wm  a  ♦  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chivalry,'  which  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  Jarvis's  translation  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  and  which  Po;.*  won  after  told  him  he 
had  immediately  recognised  to  oe  his,  exclaiming,  l>efore 
he  had  got  over  two  paragraphs  of  it,  *  Aut  Erasmus,  aut 
Diabolus.'  The  same  year  be  published  '  A  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.' 
He  also  persuaded  Pope  to  substitute  Colley  Gibber  for 
Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the  •  Dunciad.'  and  to  OOmplcte 
that  poem  by  the  adilition  of  a  fourth  book. 

In  April,  1746,  Warlnulon,  whose  literary  reputation 
was  now  vety  great,  was  unanimously  elected  preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Besides  many  controvenial  timela  and 
other  minor  wooesi  tha  following  eight  or  nioa  jreaia  pni' 
duecd  hia  eoitioit  of  Shakapare,  in  8  vols.  Svo.,  Lwid., 
1747  (a  performance  which  did  him  little  credit) ;  his 
■Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  the  Kmperor's  Attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,"  8vo.,  17ijO(a  treatise  of 
remaikable  ability,  occasioned  by  Middleton's  'Enquiry 
concerning  tlie  Miraculous  Powers') ;  his  edition  of  Pope's 
Works,  vrfih  Noten,  in  Q  vols.  8vo.,  1751 ;  two  volumes  of 
Sermons  preached  at  Linedn's  Inn,  wider  the  titla  of  *  Tha 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  ReKgion  oeeasiooally 
opeiieii  and  explained,'  8vo.,  17"3  and  17M ;  and  '  A  View 
of  Li^d  Bolingbruke's  Philosophy,  in  Four  Letters  to  a 
Friend.'  published,  in  two  parts,  m  ITVl  and  17.")5, 

In  September,  1754,  Warburton  was  appointed  one  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  tne  iievt  year  he 
was  presented  to  one  of  the  rich  prebends  of  Durham. 
About  the  same  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Archbishop  Herring.  In  October,  17&7,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  end 
of  the  year  17'>9  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  principal  literary  productions  arter  this  date  were  a 
little  work  against  Methodism,  in  2  \o]?.  12nio.,  entitled 
'The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and  Operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity 
and  tha  Abuses  of  Fanatiaiaa«'  1748 ;  laveral  tiaets  pub- 
lished in  th«  course  of  a  oBnti^sway  ra  which  he  beeune 
involved  with  Dr.  Lowth  in  consequence  of  some  re- 
flections he  had  made  on  the  character  of  Lowth's  father 
in  the  1765  edition  of  the  second  pati  of  his  -  Divine 
Legation :'  and  a  third  volume  of  Sermons  in  1707.  His 
last  publication  was  a  '  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  on  Thursday,  April  30th,  1767,  bctbre  his  Royal 
Highness  Edward  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the  go> 
vemoBs  of  the  London  Honttal,'  ^o.>  1767.  Not  long 
after  this  his  energetie  and  nrvent  faculties  began  gra- 
dually to  lose  their  tone*  tlD  ha  aauk  at  last  into  a  slate  of 
intellectual  slumber  or  torpor;  noi  however,  it  is  said,  un- 
relie\  Oil  by  occa.Monal  thuuLrh  lare  and  brief  returns  of  his 
former  cheerfulness  and  even  mental  vigour.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  1770,  not  long  tflar  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  who  was  canried  off  by  oonaumplian 
in  early  manhood.  He  left  no  other  eldld,and  his  widow, 
in  1781,  married  the  Rev.  John  Stafford  ftnith,  who  had 
been  her  first  husband's  chaplain,  and  who  thus  became 
owner  of  Prior  Park. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Warburton  waj 
pnblishea  in  1788,  by  his  friend  Bishop  Hurd,  in  7  vols.  4to.. 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Smith ;  and  in  17fH  Hurd  added 
what  he  called  '  A  Dtseomaai  by  wm  of  general  Preface' 
to  this  edition,  'eootaioing  aooM  iUaomit  of  tha  LifOi 
Writings,  and  Charaotar  of  the  Antiiar.*  MeamrMle  the 
late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  Hurd's  collection  by  the  publication,  in 
17S9,  of  an  8vo.  volume  of  'Tracts,  by  Warburton.  and  ft 
Warburtonian  :Hurd  himBelf\  not  admitted  in  their  works.' 
An  Hvo.  volume  of  '  Lt  ttein  Irum  Warburton  to  one  of  his 
Friends' (Hurd  1,  appeared  in  lH(i<J:  and  in  1841  aootiuT 
tivo.  volume  was  pubiuhed  by  Mr.  Kilvert,  antitlad  *Ute> 
raiy  Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.'  But  many  letters 
of  Waibttrtonls,  and  also  anecdotes  of  his  life,  which  hsve 
IWt  bean  collected,  arc  to  be  lot  nd  scattered  over  varioiu 
publications.  A  portion  of  his  correspondence  which  u  not 
-  "  known  isMntaiBadhitha^Aaaouit  of  the  JLiAanl 
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Writing*  of  John  Erekine.  D.D.,  late  one  of  the  miniatere 
of  Edinburgh."  by  Sir  Hetity  Moncrieff  Welwood,  Bart., 
D.D..  8»o.,  Edmb,.  1818,  pp.  42^  and  164-186. 

WARD.  WARDEN,  that  ia.  'suMil'ftiid  •gawdiaa.' 
Wud  ia«e  name  v»eA in  tiM  eouimes  or  Bmliaiii,  Wot- 
morcland.  and  Cumberland,  instead  of  the  humlrpd  of  the 
midland  counties  or  the  wapentake  of  Yorkshire,  to  denote 
a  aubdiviiiion  of  Iho.ie  shire*.  TheneiL-lil  -:  irhood  of  tho^c 
border  counties  to  the  Scoto  rendered  it  essential  that  the 
miiitaiy  preparation  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  conxtant ; 
and  hence  the  aubdiviaon  of  the  county  took  the  warlike 
appellation  of  mud,  nther  than  the  more  peaeefbl  one  of 
hundred.  The  f  reat  officers  whose  dutr  it  was  to  defend 
the  northern  borers  from  the  Scots,  ana  the  north-western 
from  the  WeUh,  were  called  lord-wardens  of  the  marches 
[Marchks];  and  still  have  the  loat-wanlen  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  the  lonl-warden  of  the  Stannaries.  To  de- 
>icend  to  a  lower  cla-v»  of  functionaries,  a  ca-tle  or  tower 
was  heretofore  ollen  called  a  ward  ;  and  it  served  as  a 
piaoe  not  onlr  o£  dcfenee,  but  also  tot  the  aafe  keepine  of 
mtl^wton:  iieiiee  the  keepen  of  tom*  gedt  at*  ewed 
wardens,  e.  g.  the  keeper  of  the  fleet  pmon,  until  it  rm 
abolished,  was  called  \vurdan. 

Forests  were  divided  into  wardn. 

UARD;  WARDMOTE.    [London,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  117.J 

WARD,  SETH,  an  English  divine  and  astronomer  of 
the  seventeenth  centnrf,  was  born  at  Buntin^ord  in  Uert- 
iordshire,  in  1617,  and  there  receiTcd  the  roumentt  of  his 
education.  He  was  sent  from  thence  to  Sydney  8tip;>ex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  of  that  collepe  he  sub- 
sequently htcame  a  fellow.  Eight  years  after  his  admiiKion 
he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor  for  having, 
lo  his  character  of  prevaricator,  or  public  jester,  exercised 
too  nneb  flreedom  in  hu  language :  the  eennin  «m  hew* 
ever  rereieed  on  the  following  daj. 

On  the  hreaking  out  of  the  eivil  war,  Mr.  Ward,  hating 
refiis-.'d  to  subscribe  the  •  solemn  leapie  and  covenant'  for 
ihe  abolition  of  epi.s<'cipacy,  &c.,  and  heint;  eni^aijed  with 
I'lher  persons  in  drnwini;  up  a  treatise  airairfst  the  covenant, 
WH*  deprived  of  his  fellowship:  he  continued  however  to 
reside  at  the  college  till  164.%  when  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  He  apent  aome  time  at  Ald- 
bmy  in  Surrey,  m  eompenj  with  Mr.  Ooghtred,  end  the 
two  mathematicians  prosecuted  together  their  favourite 
study  :  he  afterwards  accepted  the  offer  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Ralph  Freeman  to  become  the  tutor  of  his  >ioiis,  and  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  that  rentlenian  at  Aspenden  in  Hert- 
fordshire till  the  year  lli49,  when  he  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  Thomas  Lord  Wenman,  who  r^aded  at  Thame 
ia  Osfordslnre. 

Ill  the  WflM  yetr  the  jndiuieiit«i7  comniirioiier^  «t 
thdr  vidtation  of  the  Onnrerrity  of  Chubrd,  removed  mnn 
their  posts  the  Savilian  professors  both  of  astronomy  and 
geometry;  when  Mr.  Greaves,  who  had  held  the  chair  of  [ 
astronomy,  recommended  Mr.  Ward  lo  be  his  successor :  I 
the  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  at  the  name  { 
time  Dr.  Weilis  was  appointi-d  to  the  chair  of  geometrj'. 
On  this  oeeedoB  Mr.  Ward  took  the  oath  of  ailegiaaee  to 
the  eommonweelth,  a  step  for  whieh,  on  the  mtomtion 
of  the  monarchy,  he  incurred  considerable  obloquy :  he 
exerted  himself  however  to  revive  the  astronomical  lec- 
ti.re*  which  had  lieen  for  some  time  neglected;  and  by 
hu  industry  and  talents  he  brought  them  into  great  repute. 
In  les-l  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and,  five 
rears  afterwards  he  wb.<;  made  principal  of  Jesus  College  : 
he  was  aollMiiUPntly  cho&en  president  of  Trinity  College, 
bnt  theee  potts  he  weaobiiseu  to  teaim  at  the  BettoMtion. 
While  Dr.  Wmd  rended  d  Oxford  he  aaaoeiated  himself 
with  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  paiticnlarly  with 
his  friend  Dr.  Wilkins.  at  the  apartments  of  the  latter  in 
Wadham  College  ;  from  these  meetingi  arose  the  Ro^ral 
Soeietj,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  Ititil. 

Theogh  Dr.  Ward  had  held  appointments  under  the  go- 
Ttrmnent  of  Cromwell,  it  was  well  known  that  his  senti- 
ment were  el waya  in  CaTour  of  monarchy :  and  accordingly, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  he  was  appointed,  in  1660,  to  the  rectory 

t  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry.  In  the  same  year  he  wsis 
made  precentor  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter;  in  the  year 
foliiwing  he  was  appointed  dean;  and  in  H)()2,  bishop  of 
tiw  dioceee.  Five  jrears  aflerwaidt  he  was  mnalated  to 
iNfMofflittbaqri  Hidial071btwwmMle  jbanoellor 


of  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  through  his  repretentllleiia 
this  honour  was  permanently  attached  to  the  see. 

In  the  year  1600  Dr.  Ward  hade  violent  fever,  wlmh 
■eemi  to  iiave  undermined  hia  eonatitiition :  he  however 
recovered  ftami  fta  inmie^te  effMa,«nd,  by  using  frequent 
exercise  on  hoi-Hebaek,  he  for  some  years  gained  strength  j 
but  from  nei^lectinp  thii  practice  as  he  advanced  in  life 
the  weakness  returned,  and  he  pradually  lost  the  use  of  his 
faculties.  He  died  in  January,  ItSAti,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  beoevolenee:  in  1682 
he  founaed  at  Salisbury  a  college  for  ten  ftmalei,  widows 
of  orthodox  elergvmen ;  and  at  Buntingford,  where  he  was 
bom,  he  foitndeoT an  hospital  for  the  poor.  He  is  accused 
of  having  bi*en  in  some  respects  &  time-serviii!^  man  ;  and, 
though  his  disposition  wa.s  humane,  he  lent  himself  readily 
to  an  order  from  court,  by  which  he  was  enjoin>'d  to  ^-up• 
press  the  religious  ^rvices  of  the  non-conformist  ministen 
in  hl4  diocese.  In  the  House  of  Lordi  he  was  distinpiiaheid 
alike  for  the  eoundnev  of  his  ■igmnente  and  his  power  as 
an  orator. 

His  t!ieolo(;ical  works  are,  •  An  Kssay  on  the  Bein^c  and 
Atlribulcs  of  Ood  ;  on  the  Immortalily  of  the  Soul,'  &:c., 
Oxford,  lGo2,  in  Hvo.  ;  and  a  V(jlume  of  Sermons,  which 
was  published  m  London  in  1(374 ;  but  he  i.s  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  works  on  astronomy.  The  first  of  theiC  • 
is  entitled  *  Prclectio  de  Cometia ;  ubi  de  Oometainim 
naturi  diaeeritnr,  nova  Cometamra  'nieorfa,*  fee.,  wiUi  a 
tract  designated  '  Inquisilio  in  Ismaelis  Bulialdl  Aairooi^ 
miae  Philolaica;  fundamenta,'  Oxonia>,  1663,  In  4to.  In 
this  work  Ward  criticises  the  hypothesis  of  Bulialdus,  that 
the  elliptical  movement  of  a  planet  results  from  the  path 
of  the  latter  beiiiij  on  an  epicycle  whose  centre  is  in  motion, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  on  an  excentric  deferent.  In  the 
following  yi-nr  were  published  also  at  Oxford,  *  IdeaTri- 
gonometria  Demonstratse  ia  uaurn  Juventutis;'  and  a 
reply  to  John  Webrter,  under  the  title  •  Vindieta;  Acade- 
miarum.Mlo.  In  IfiaO  w«'re  mihlished  hi* '  Exo'citatio  Epis- 
tolica  iuThonue  Holihesii  Fliilosnjihiam  ail  D.  J.Wilkins, 
and  also  his  work  entitled  '  Aslronomia  Geometric;),  ubi 
iMethodus  proponitur  qui  Pnmarioruni  Plauetarum  Astro- 
nomia.  sive  iciliptica,  xive  circularis,  possit  GeomeliioA 
absolvi,'  Londini,  8vo.  In  the  latter  the  author  assumes 
the  truth  of  an  hypotheiM  wliioh  had  also  been  proposed 
bv  Bulialdus.  that  each  planet  moves  about  the  sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  and  that  the  revolving  radii  describe  angles 
\\\\h  a  utnforni  motion,  not  about  the  focus  which  is 
occupied  liy  the  %\m.  but  aliout  that  which  was  called  the 
u]>per  locus,  bein^'  that  through  which  was  iiUpposed  to 
pass  the  axis  of  t  he  cone,  of  which  the  ellipse  is  the  section ; 
and  he  founds  on  the  hypothec  methcMds  of  calculation 
which  he  eoneeivea  to  be  more  precise  and  simple  titan 
thoae  of  Baltaldila.  The  hypothesis  just  mentioned  wa« 
the  In-it  of  those  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  retain  a 
uniform  motion  in  some  part  of  the  s\>tfu)  of  a  pUinet ; 
and  beinj;  capable  of  aflPordini;  facilities  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  true  from  the  mean  anomaly,  it  was  adopted 
by  other  astronomers  in  that  century:  it  has  however  i.o 
foundation  in  fact,  and  has  been  long  since  abandoaed  Iqr 
astronomers. 

WARD.  JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  London,  in  167S, 
and  was  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of  a  dissenting  min- 
ister of  the  same  names,  who  was  originally  from  T}  soe  in 
Warwick-^hire,  and  died  in  1717,  leavimj  of  his  numerous 
family  only  this  son  and  a  daughter.  Ward  held  the  situ- 
ation of  clerk  in  the  navy-office  till  1710,  uhen  he  opened 
a  classical  lehool  hi  Tenter  Alley,  Moorflelds.  His  fitat 
publication  was  a  small  8vo.  tract  in  Latin,  on  the  elegant 
and  graeefhl  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  which 
appeared  in  1712.  lie  appears  to  have  continued  to  teacli 
his  school  tiU  Septcmljer,  1720,  when  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College.  This  am*'''^^*'^ 
he  held  till  his  deatlt,  31st  October,  175S. 

Ward  was  from  the  beginning  a  leading  member  of  a 
society  of  gentlemen,  mostly  divines  and  lanryeis,  who, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  met  Once  a  week  from  1712 
to  1742,  to  discuss  in  written  disconraes  questions  of  civil 
law  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  In  1723  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  IT.Ui  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  oi  Antiquaries.  In  1750  the  decree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  ujion  him  by  the I'niversitv  ol  Edin- 
burgh. In  170B,  on  the  establishment  of  the  British  Mii- 
snim,  III  wMdeolod  OM  «rtbe  trusteea. 
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Hu  principal  publications,  besides  the  tract  •Imdyi 
mentioned,  were,  a  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Mead^  •Dis-j 
coune  of  the  Pla<;iie,'  whicti  iippcarc-d  in  1723  ;  a  treatise, , 
in  Latin,  on  tht  principle* ot"  Punctuation,  appended  to  an 
edition  of  the  'Elemeata  Rhetorica"  ol  V'ossms.  printed  at 
London  in  1724 ;  a  new  and  very  correct  edition,  with  a 
learned  preface,  of  Lily's  Latin  Grantniar,  in  1732;  an 
editioa  of  MazimiiiTyrius,  iHil)liilicdin  4to.,  in  1740»  by  the 
Society  for  the  Enemira^«nient  of  L««min«:,  of  which  he  be- 
c-ame  a  member  in  17.'?C  ;  ■  I.i  vi'^  of  the  Professors  of  Ore- 
feham  College,'  foliu,  Lojiiiuu,  174();  a  new  edilioii  of  Cam- 
den's Greek  Grammar,  1754  :  and  'Four  Kstays  upon  the 
English  Lanirua^e,'  17r>ht.    At\er  his  death  appeared  his 
*8yilteiD  of  Oiatory,  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures  nub- 
Uolvnad  at  Gresham  College,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1758 ;  ana  his 
*1>iHert«tioas  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures,' 8vo.,  vol.  i.,  1701,  vol.  ii..  1774.   He  is  also  the 
author  of  many  papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,' 
atid  of  some  in  the  '  Arehaeolo^la.'  And  his  literary  a.vtist- 
ance        libtirally  contributed  to  the  publications  ol  several 
of  his  contemporaries ;  siieli  as  to  Ainsworth's  *  Monumenta 
Kempiona,'  1720i  for  which  he  supplied  an  elaborate  dis- 
aertatioD  on  the  Rooian  As  and  its  parts,  an  essay  on  the 
met,  iMnpii  fteffk  udolaepaof  tlie  antiente.ft«. :  toHoie- 
ley*!  'Britmiiia  Roniana,*  1732.  for  whieh  he  wrote  u 
'  Kssav  on  Pcutinger'^ Table,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Britain 
to  Buckley edition  of  De  Thou,  1733,  for  which  he  trans- 
lated Bueklev's  three  epistles  to  Dr.  Mead  into  Jjitin ;  to 
Ainsworth  «  Latin  Dictionary,  both  the  iin^t  and  subee(|uent 
editions ;  to  the  edition  of  Aelian's  '  History  of  Animals,' 
puJilidfted  by  Abraham  Gronovius,  in  1744 ;  to  the  edition 
of  Volusenus  *De  Animi  Tranquillitate,'  published  by 
Principal  Wishart,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1751 ;  to  Pine's  en- 
graved Horace,  1733-37  ;  &c.  There  are  aevenl  letters  to 
and  from  Dr.  Wanl  in  the  '  Orisjinal  Letters  of  Eminent 
Literary  Men,  with  notes  by  Sir  H,  Ellis,'  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  4fo.,  Lon.,  18^13. 

V/JMDH,  COURT  OF.  The  Court  of  Wards  and  Live- 
lieiwie  established  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII..  e.  46, 
to  ntperintend  the  inquesta which  were  heldafter  the  death 
of  any  of  the  kins;'*  tenants  by  knight's  lerviee,  for  the 
purpose  of  asceiiaining:  what  lands  the  tenant  died  seised 
of,  who  was  his  heir,  whether  the  heir  waa  an  inlant ;  and 
thus  what  ritfht.s  accnied  to  the  king  in  the  ihnpe  of  relief, 
primer  seisin,  wardship,  or  marriage. 

Hv  the  famous  statute  passed  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  IL  (12  Charles  lU  c  21),  the  Court  of  Wards  was 
iboUahed,  together  with  the  feudal  rights  out  of  which  that 
court  arose.  "The  preamble  of  the  statute  states  that  it 
had  been  intermitted  since  Feb.  24,  1645.  [Guakihan.] 

WARK.  [IIkrtkordshirk.J 

W  ARK.  SIR  .lA.MES,  an  Irish  antiquarian.  His  father. 
Sir  .lames  Ware,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  went  to  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Fit2-\Vil- 
liiai<  lord  deputy  in  1588,  was  subsequently  appomted 
nuditor-?enon-.l  for  the  Uogdom,  and  purebiMd  oottaider- 
able  pi  .  ]  A  r-  ;  n  and  near  OubHa. 

Jame*,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  26th 
of  November,  loiM.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  entered 
at  Trinity  CoUej^e,  Dublin,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
there  for  six  years.  Immediately  idler  leaving  college  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Newman,  Esq.,  of  Dublin. 
By  the  advice  of  Usher  he  devoted  lumself  to  the  study 
of  Insh  antiquities.  During  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
England  (16aB-28).he  contraotedenintunncy  with  Selden 
and  ffir  Roheit  Cotton,  by  whose  aariitance  he  oonaider- 
■hly  increased  his  collection  of  manuscripts. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  itljy,  he  was  knipbted  by  the 
lords  justices;  and  in  1G32.  iiis  father  dyinj;  suddenly,  lie 
succeeded  both  to  his  estate  an;!  the  office  of  auditor-ge- 
nera). He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  public  business  ; 
obtained,  in  l^i3>  the  confidence  ot  Lord  Wentworth  (aftcr- 
wflide  Em  of  Strafibrd),  and  was  by  lus  advice  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy-Council.  In  1639  Sir  James 
Ware  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
moT-.s.  Wliuu  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  IWl,  he  assisted 
the  government  not  only  by  bis  personal  services,  but  also 
by  becoming  surety  for  sums  of  money  advanced  to  it. 
pirn  idnincter  for  superiority  to  the  partisan  prejudices 
ciflier  of  the  Popish  or  Protcbtant  party,  occasioned  his 
being  sent,  in  DeceBiber»  1644.  to  infom  the  king,  then  «t 
Ozfoid,  of  ttw  lenl  ebdt  of  afinn  in  Iidtnd.  He  «m' 
pltqped  his  IciMut  iMMiBat  OifDtd  in  the  praNOtttira 


antiquarian  reiaarehes.  and  had  the  hoaaniy  de|^  of 

Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon  him  by  the  XTnivenrty. 

Tlie  vessel  in  which  Sir  James  Ware  returned  to  Ireland 
\^■as  taken  by  one  of  the  Parliament's  ships.  He  under- 
went an  imprisonment  of  ten  months  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  released  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In 
1647  he  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
tieai^  br  which  the  EmI  of  Ormond  sumadered  Dublin 
to  the  Ariiaraent.  He  was  depived  of  h»  office  of  audi- 
tor-g^eneral,  but  allowed  to  reside  in  Ireland,  till  Michael 
Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  taking  umbrage  at  him,  ordered 

him  to  tran.sport  himself  btj^KM  Maa into atqr conntfy  ha 

pleased  except  England. 

He  made  choice  of  France,  where  he  landed  early  in 
1649,  and  continued  to  reside  till  1^1,  when  be  obtained 
a  licence  from  the  Parliament  to  visit  London  on  biisiness. 
He  resided  two  yevt  in  the  vietnity  of  the  metropolis.  At 
the  etoee  of  that  period  he  was  allowed  to  vtnt  his  estates 
in  Ireland.  He  continued  to  lead  a  striotlyjiirivate  life  till 
the  Restoration,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  oiEce  of 
auditor-[;eneral. 

In  1661  the  university  of  D^iblin  elected  Sir  James  Ware 
one  of  its  representatives.  He  was  offered  the  title  of 
baioaet  or  Tiscount^  but  declined  both.  The  Marqnis  of 
Onnond  ereeted  him  tint  eonnniaBioner  of  exdae.  He 
died  in  Dul)lin,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1666.  He  lefl  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  only  survivors  of  ten  cliildreu. 

Sir  James  Ware  s  more  important  works  are: — 1.  *  De 
Praesulibus  Hibemiae  Commentarius,'  Dublin,  1665,  fol. 
He  has  incorporated  into  this  work  two  of  his  I>atin  trea- 
tises ;  the  one  containing  the  lives  of  the  Archbishopa  of 
Cassel  and  Tuam.  published  originally  in  1626 ;  the  other 
the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  published  in  I62B. 
2, '  DeHibemiaet  Antiquitatibus  ejusDiaouisitiones,'  Lon- 
don, 1 1}54-9.  Into  this  work  is  incorporated  nishist cry  of  the 
Cistercian  monasteries  of  Irekncl.  3,  '  De  Scriptoribus 
Hib.  1  Libn  Duo,'  Dublin,  \HM-40.  4.  •  Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum  Annale.s.  regnantibus  Henrici  VII.,  Hennci  VIII., 
Edvardo  VI.,  el  Mima,  Dublin,  1662,  fol.  The  annals  of 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  were  fitat  publiahed  in  IMS,  as 
an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Antiomties  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  reiijn  of  Henry  VlII.  as  a 
separate  work  in  l(jt>4-ij.  In  l<i;i3  he  published,  in  one 
volume,  Spenser's  '  Dialogue  on  the  State  of  Ireland,'  Cam- 

f ian's  *  History  of  Ireland,'  and  Meredith's  '  Chronicle  ul 
reland.'  6  and  7.  In  1636  he  published,  at  London, '  Opus- 
cula  Sancto  Patricio  adscripta  i'  and  in  1664.  at  Dublin, 
two  letters  ascribed  to  the  venerable  Bede  and  the  *  Lives  of 
the  Abbots  of  Wiremouth  and  Jarrow.'  A  translation  of 
Sir  James  Ware's  works  into  English  xvas  published  in  1705. 
by  his  second  survivini;  scm  Robert;  a  more  complete  edi 
tioa,  with  additions,  in  173a-46,  by  Walter  Harris,  who 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  jBines. 
(Biograpfiia  Brttanmca.) 

WAREHAM,  a  market-town  and  parliamenhuy  bo- 
rough, in  the  south  divoion  of  the  hundred  of  IVuiftitb 
Blsidftnd  in  Donetdtire,  10  mile*  ftom  Poole,  18  ftom 

Dorchester,  and  112  from  London.  It  is  witliin  three 
miles  ol  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  bay 
called  Poole  Harbour.  A  town  existed  here  in  the  tim't; 
of  the  Bntotts,  and  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Romans.  Two  Saxon  kings  were  buned  here,  Brithite, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Edward  the  Martyr,  whose 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  Shaftesbury.  Hie 
town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  formed  by  the 
Dues  hi  the  time  of  Alfred.  A  priory  was  founded  at 
Wareham  in  the  ninth  century,  and  there  are  some  trace* 
of  an  antient  castle.  The  town  was  once  much  larger, 
and  the  entire  area  enclosed  by  the  antient  earthwoik,  it 
is  said,  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  dwelling  but  much 
of  it  is  now  covered  with  market'gkrdens.  two  de« 

cayed  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  8t.  Peter  are  now  an- 
nexed to  the  pariah  of  Lady  flt.  Mary,  and  their  two 
churches  were  taken  down  almost  within  the  memorj-  of 
persons  still  livine.  The  three  other  parishes,  I^y  St. 
Mary's,  Trinity,  and  St.  Martin  s,  are  now  united,  and  form 
but  one  paiish  for  eccleaastical  purposes.  The  church 
of  Trinity  nansh  is  used  lor  the  national  school,  and  in 
that  of  St.  Martin  s  only  the  burial  service  is  read.  Lsdj 
St.  Mary's  church  is  a  hrn  and  veiy  antient  edifice,  and 
belonged  to  the  pnoiy.  The  vdua  of  the  living  is  not 
fetanMd  m  ton  Reports  of  the  Eeelaaiastfcai  Commiir 
rionan.  Hw  pariah  ■  in  tfaodaooMe  of  ArnloL 
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Wareham  i*  talA  tube  a  boroueli  l>y  ]>r(_'scription,  but 
lhi»  is  doubtful.  Hutchiii*,  the  historian  ol  Dorsetshire, 
slates  that  there  wm  a  mayor  of  Wareham  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  charter 
I'M  gm^ed,  constituting  a  corporation.  Another  charter 
WW  gnmted  in  tlw  ttign  of^C^een  Anne,  vliiieh  defined 
fhe  eonrfitatioB  of  the  nonieipal  body  as  oonditing  of  a 
mayor,  burgesises,  and  assistant  burgeaaea.  The  borough 
Court  of  Record  has  falkn  into  disuse  since  1747.  Tne 
]  1  j  i  1 1  id.u  y  i  f  the  municipal  borough  comprises  portions  of 
the  tliree  parishes  btyoncl  the  town  and  these  parts  are 
denominated  the  oul-{iai  i»lies.  The  town  b  not  affected 
by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  70,  for  the  reform  of  mameipal  bo- 
roughs. Wareham  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  paa&ing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  under  which  it  now  returns  one  meml>er :  the  adjacent 
borough  of  Corfe  I'asfle,  u  hii  h  n  tumed  two  members,  was 
disfranchised.  Tlie  parlianienlan  borough  now  comprises 
both  the  in-  and  out-parishes,  and  part  of  the  cliapcliy  ot' 
Ame  in  Triuity  parish;  the  parishes  of  Corle  Castle  and 
Bere,  and  part;>  of  the  parishes  of  East  Stoke  and  East 
Monlen.  The  nojmlation  in  1831  waa  S774,  including 
1676  fbr  the  oM  ooroiq^h.  The  number  of  el«etai*  on  the 
register  in  IfCi'-C  was  372,  r^rA  r2H  in  1839-40. 

The  neitrhbourhood  ol"  W  ajua.iai  is  flat  and  marshy,  but 
tlie  town  is  situated  on  an  cndnciue  between  the  rivers 
From*  and  Piddle,  over  which  there  are  bridges,  one  havini,' 
five  arch».  Small  veiMls  of  20  or  30  tons  eotuc  up  to  tlie 
t«nrn-quav  from  the  sea,  andthoae  of  00  tons  can  approach 
irithin  naff  a  mile ;  three  miles  from  the  town,  at  the  conflu- 
cnee  of  the  Frome  and  Piddle,  vessels  of  the  largest  aiM  can 
■ndior.  Wareham  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  roole.  The 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  expoit  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  clay  found  in  Uie  paiish  of  Corle  CaMle  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  in  demand  for  the  nianufaeture 
of  common  earthenware  in  Staffordithire.  The  market-day 
is  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  hon, 
in  Aphl,  June,  nod  September,  and  six  cattle-fain  in  Unt 
epring.  The  town  ie  compactly  built,  with  two  wide  main 
streets  ]ying  at  riu:ht  anples,  and  suveral  smaller  street*. 
In  1834  it  was  neither  liglited  nor  watched.  Tliere  are 
two  small  endowments  for  schools,  but  one  of  21)/.  a  year 
had  been  withheld  for  two  or  lliree  yeai:*,  according  to  the 
'  Kducation  Returns'  of  1833. 

(Reports  of  Corporation  CommissioDen,  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, &c.i 

WAJL£HOUSlNG  SYSTEM  is  a  customs'  regulation, 
by  which  artielee  of  import  may  be  lodged  in  nubfie  ware- 
hr  ir  p.-  r\t  a  moderate  rent,  not  beinp  chargeable  with  duty 
until  ihey  are  taken  out  lor  home  consumption,  and  being 
exempt  from  duty  if  re-exported.  It  affords  \aluable 
facilities  to  trade,  is  benelicial  to  the  consumer,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  public  revenue.  Where  no  such  igretem 
esiatsi  the  merchant  must  either  pay  the  dut^  on  every 
irticle  immediateljr  it  is  landed,  or  must  enter  mto  a  bond 
with  aureties  for  payment  at  a  future  time.  If  he  pays  at 
once,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  large  capital,  on  wliich 
interest  must  be  charijed  to  the  consumer  until  the  goods 
be  sold  ;  or  he  must  eli'tct  an  immediate  sale,  periiaps  at 
'..w  inadequate  profit,  or  eren  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  duty.  If  he  wishes  to  defer 
the  payment  until  the  market  ahaJl  offer  an  advantageous 
sale,  he  maj  find  it  diiBcult  to  indoee  peieons  to  become 
Mi  funtiea,  and.  when  he  hae  euceeedeil,  he  maf  involve 
them  in  ruin.  The  natural  result  nf  these  difficulties  is, 
•hat  none  but  wealthy  capdiilibta  can  import  articles  on 
vnich  heavy  duties  are  charged,  and  a  monopoly  is  thus 
establislited,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  consumer.  The  im- 
mediate payment  of  customs'  duties  also  obstmcts  the  car- 
rying trade  of  a  country,  by  making  the  re-exportation  of 
articles  more  troubleeome  as  well  aa  expensive. 

Die  flnt  British  atateaman  who  jpropoied  %  remedy  for 
theie  evilf  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  m  his  celebrated  Excise 
scheme,  in  1733.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  Excise  laws 
■.Mtli  those  of  the  customs  .is  regarded  wine*  and  tobacco, 
and  lo  charge  a  small  duty  immediately  on  importation, 
luid  the  remainder  on  being  removed  from  the  Excise 
warthouses  for  home  consumption.  Speaking  of  tobacco, 
he  thus  explained  his  propoeai : — '  If  the  merchant's  mar- 
ket be  for  exportation,  he  may  apply  to  his  warehooie- 
keeper,  and  take  out  as  much  for  that  puipoee  as  he  has 
occasion  for,  which,  when  weighed  at  the  custom-house, 
thall  bedischsi  r  the  three  Ihittiinffi  p«f  Mund  with 
P.  C  Mo.  Iti88. 


which  it  waa  charged  upon  importation  ;  so  that  the  mer> 
chant  may  then  expoit  it  without  any  turther  trout»la« 
But  if  his  market  be  for  home  consumption,  that  he  ahlB 
then  pay  the  three  fiuihings  chalrged  upon  it  at  the  eoa* 
torn-house  upon  importation;  and  that  then,  upon  ealfiqg 
his  wareboiMe^Eeeper,  he  may  deliver  it  to  the  buyer,  on 
paying  an  inland  duty  of  4d.  per  pound  to  the  proper 
offictT  app'  •I'ril  receive  the  same.'  Walpole  clearly 
forciiavv  the  advantages  of  his  scheme  to  the  carrj  inK  trade. 
'I  am  certain,'  he  said,  '  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  revenue,  and  will  tend  to  make  I^ondon  a  free  port, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  market  of  the  wdrU.*  Ihia  wiea 
plan,  unfortunately  for  English  commerce,  was  not  pei^ 
mitted  to  be  earned  into  efleet  pjlTAtpoui,  8m  Roanr.] 
The  advantages  of  the  warehousing  system  were  most 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dean  Tucker  in  1748,  in  his  *  Essay 
on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  whicli  respectively 
attend  (Ireat  Britain  and  France  with  respect  to  Trade,* 
and  aflenvards  by  Adam  Smith,  in  his  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions ;*  but  it  was  not  established  before  1803  ^43  Geo.  Ill,, 
c.  132).  The  Acts  by  which  warehousing  is  now  regulated 
are  the 3  and 4  Will.  IV..  c.  57;  4 and  5  Will.  IV.,  c 89 ; 
and  6  and  7  WiTT.  TV.,  e.  00.  The  Toids  eommimionen  of 

the  treai^urv  nr"  p-Tip-v.!  rt  il  tri  di'li-miine  the  ports  at 
which  goods  may  be  wareiioii.M  li.  ;iad  the  warehouses  in 
which  particular  descriptions  of  merchandize  may  be  de- 
posited. The  various  regulations  and  resinctions  ander 
which  warehousing  is  conducted,  and  the  ports  to  w  hich 
the  privilege  is  extended,  are  fully  explained  in  Ellis's 
'  Customs,  Laws,  and  Regulations,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  M0>6I77, 
edition  1841 ;  and  '  Yearly  Jouinal  Of  Tnde,'  for  1843^  bgr 
Charles  Pope,  pp.  396-420. 

Hie  main  objection  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  scheme  waa 
that  the  warehousing  wa«  compulsoiy.  but,  under  the  ex- 
i.Htmg  law,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  importer.  Amongst 
other  privileges  ciyoyed  by  the  meichant,  he  may  remove 
any  raerchandiie  mm  one  port  to  another,  either  hy  aea 
or  inland  aoriaga,  to  be  watebooied  a^^n.  The  vefcnuo 
is  said  to  have  snatained  little  or  no  Torn  in  tteae  removal*, 
and  it  naturally  becomes  a  question.  Why  should  ware- 
housing be  confined  to  sea-ports?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
power  of  warehousing  on  the  spot  must  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  merchants  ana  tradm  of  inland  towns, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  not  conceding  it,  except 
insecurity  to  the  revenue.  But  if  goods  may  be  removed 
with  safety  from  London  to  Hull,  they  coidd  be  removed 
with  equal  aafeta^from  liveipool  to  Manchester,  orfifon 
Hull  to  York.  Government  wonTd  incur  no  expense  in 
erecting  warehouses,  as  they  would  be  provided  by  p.-:\  ate 
capitalists,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses in  London,  Liver])ool,  and  other  ports.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Common*  reporteo,  in  1S40,  'tliat 
the  privilege  of  having  bonding  warehouses  may  be  con« 
ceded  to  inland  towns,  under  due  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, with  advantage  to  trade  and  saAty  to  the  revenue  ;* 
but  since  that  time  no  measure  has  been  prooMted  tot  car- 
rying the  scheme  into  effect. 

The  advfuilagL-s  of  warehousing  have  been  understood 
in  various  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  England.  So 
long  since  a*  lWj4,  M.  Turgot  established  it  in  France  : 
but  it  was  discontinued  m  1668,  except  for  merchandize 
imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Guinea,  or 
exported  thereto.  In  1806  the  svstem  waa  nMMtablished 
in  a  more  extendve  manner,  but  was  eonflned  to  csertatn 
sea-ports,  until  1832,  when  it  was.  extended  to  several  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  interior.  Warehousing  both  at 
the  ports  and  at  certain  inland  towns  is  permitted  in  Hol- 
land. In  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  commercial  coun- 
tries the  system  has  also  been  adopted.  It  has  recently 
been  propoosed  for  adoption  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  recommended  not  only  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance to  trade,  but  for  a  novel  reason — its  rapublican  ten- 
dency. The  president,  in  Iiis  message  of  December,  1842, 
said  that,  without  such  a  system  of  paying  the  duties,  'the 
rich  capitalist,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  would  possess, 
arter  a  short  time,  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
import  trade,  and  laws  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all  would 
thus  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  few — a  result  wholly 
uncongenial  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  anti- 
republican  in  all  its  tendencies.' 

WARGENTIN,  PETER  WILLIAM,  a  dUtinguished 
Swedish  aistronomer,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  September 
22|  1717.  Whan  ha  waa  only  twelve  years  of  age  there 
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ocp.med  a  total  tc^i;-^.-  if  the  moon,  and  the  observanoft 
of  this  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  inspired  him  with  a 
laate  for  astronomical  pursuits.  He  was  intimately  con- 
neetfld  with  KlingerMitiatift  and  Ceiriut,  bv  whom  be  wm 
reeomnwnded  to  riody  tfw  moHoni  of  Jujntei'k  ntellita ; 
and  in  1741,  on  takinsr  his  dc£rree  of  master  in  arts,  he 
maintained  a  thesis  on  the  subject  of  those  motions. 
Warijentin  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  pnrt  of  his  life  in 
efforts  to  correct  the  theory  of  tlie  satellite* ;  and,  confin- 
ing himself  almost  wholly  to  this  bramh  of  the  science, 
the  improvements  which  he  made  in  it  obtained  for  him 
the  reputAtion  of  being  one  of  the  first  astronomemofhisage. 

On  the  death  of  Cduus.  in  1744,  he  w&s  chosen  corre- 
sponding member  of  th«  Ac;\«lcmie  of  Paris,  and  five  years 
aherwai^s  he  succi'i-  ^i  il  Elvius  as  perpofi.iil  sef-ntary  of 
the  Act\dci:iy  of  Sio  kholm.  In  175!l  he  was  niaJc  a 
knichl  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  17G-t  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Koyat  SocieU'  of  London.  He  \\as  also  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Gottiugcn,  Copenhagen, 
Proutheioi,  8cc^  and  hb  oommuScatioai  to  thcM  societies 
are  vny  naamnous.  When  he  was  a  candidate  toe  the 
professorehip  at  Upsal.  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
piogress  of  astronomy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century;  and  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm '  there  are  several  papeni  by  him  on  the  population 
of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote  dissertations  on  tha  tnnalta  of 
Venus  which  took  place  in  1761  and  1769. 

In  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  War- 
gentin  made,  at  Stockholm,  observatioiu  on  that  luminanr 
simultaneously  with  the  corresponding  obiemBom  whien 
were  made  by  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
formably to  an  agreement  made  between  the  two  astrono- 
meis  previously  to  the  voya<re  of  the  latter  to  the  soutliem 
hemisphere  ;  and  from  the  obser^'ationH  so  made  the  value 
of  the  parallax  was  correctly  ascertained. 

Waij^ntin  married  in  17o3,  imd  became  the  flttber  of  six 
ehildren,  tlnve  of  whom  aurvived  him.  He  died  Deceor 
ber  13,  1783,  leaving  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  man 
of  amiable  manners  and  disinterested  character.  His 
devotion  to  science  prevented  him  from  pa}  in<;  due  atten- 
tion to  his  private  affairs,  and  it  is  said  that,  lu-ar  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  was  in  jiart  indebted  to  his  iriejids  lor  tlie 
means  of  being  extricated  from  some  embarraiisments  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  Academy  aided  him  from  its 
fimda.  and  atruelc  &  medal  with  an  inscription  denoting  its 
sense  of  hit  merit.  7t  nJm  procured  for  his  femiiy  a  pi>n- 
sion  from  tlie  j,'overnment. 

An  interval  of  lime  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  two 
first  satellites  of  .Tupiter  are  compensated,  had  been  noticed 
in  1726,  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  however  made  no  practical 
me  of  the  period;  and  Wargentin,  apparently  without  any 
lonowledge  of  Bradley's  disc oveir^',  both  found  the  values  of 
tlie  inequalities  and  the  time  of  the  compenmtion.  With 
respect  to  the  firrt  satellite,  the  Swedish  astronomer  intro- 
duced in  the  tables  of  its  movements  an  empirical  equation 
amountini:  fo  3'  '10",  wliieh  he  siibscqiicntly  reduced  to 
y  and  '.vho.-it;  penud  he  found  to  be  137  da.  iLlho. 
41niin.;  and.  with  respect  to  the  .si'coud,  he  intioduced 
an  equation  amoonting  to  10'  30",  whose  period  is  also 
about  437  days:  these  empirical  equations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  resaarches  of  Ia  Place,  who  has  proved  that 
they  constitute  in  reality  two  equations  of  the  centre  for 
tho^e  satellites.  Wargentin  also  rectified  the  equation 
of  Bradley  respecting  the  aberration  of  light,  and  that 
which  depends  on  the  excentrieity  of  Jupiter  s  otlit.  His 
first  tables  of  the  movements  of  the  s-atidlitcs  were  pub- 
lished in  the  •  Acta  Socielatis  Regise  Ui>>a!ii  asis,  ad  an. 
1741 and  an  improved  edition  was  pubhshed  by  La  Landc, 
in  1^9,  at  the  end  of  Hailey's  tables  for  the  planets  and 
eooela.  Founds  tables  imT  the  fiiat  aMcUitc^  though  they 
generally  ^Te'  the  time  of*  an  immenion  or  emenion 
vrithin  a  mmute  of  the  tmth,  were  sometimes  erroneous  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  mx  minutes  ;  but  those  of  Wargentin 
always  apreed  with  the  observations  within  one  miniiti-, 
and  thus  they  became  of  great  importance  by  affording 
the  means  of  determining  the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  tables  were  formed 
without  any  aid  from  physical  astronoimr.  Warg^tin  de- 
temined  the  motions  of  the  satellites  (ram  a  combination 
or  iJI  the  observations  of  their  eclipses  which  he  could 
procnrc,  and  daring  the  whole  of  his  life  he  laboured  to 
correct  the  errors  which  he  discovered.  He  sent  new 
tetaka  of  Hbm  thiid  aataUito  to  Dr.  MasMyiia,  who  p«b- 


Bahed  them  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  for  1771  ;  and  the 
Almanac  for  1779  contains  an  improved  edition  of  the 
tables  of  the  second  satellite. 

WARUAM.  WILUAM,  an  eminent  English  preiaio. 
wu  bora  at  Okeley  in  Hampshire,  in  the  latter  paii  of  tbo 
fifteenth  centnrj%  and  after  receiving  his  school  edncation 
at  Winchester,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  New  College. 
Oxford,  in  l  t7i>.  Here  he  remained,  having  in  due  time 
taken  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  till  1488,  when  he  is  understood 
to  have  been  collated  to  some  living  in  the  church.  Soon 
after  however  he  h  found  to  be  practising  as  an  advocate 
in  the  Court  uf  Arches,  and  to  be  holding  the  office  of 
Principal  or  Moderator  of  the  Civil  I^w  School  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Edward's,  Oxfbrd.  Hie  first  public  employ- 
ment, as  far  as  is  known,  was  the  mi>'«ion  upon  which  he 
was  sent,  aloiii'  with  Sir  Edward  Poynin:,'s  by  Henry  VII., 
in  14'J3,  to  l-*hilip,  Duke  of  Hurtjundy,  to  persuade  iiim  to 
exercise  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  tiie  support  and 
encouragement  given  to  Perkin  Warbeck  by  Margaret 
duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy.  Bacon,  who,  in  his  *  Hia> 
lory  of  King  Henry  VII.,'  gives  a  speech  addressed  by  him 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  archduke,  calls  him  Sir  William 
Warham,  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  Although  his  en- 
deavonr.'i  in  this  affiiir  were  attended  with  little  or  no 
success,  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  rrood  opiriion  of  Henry, 
who  esteemed  men  of  alnltty  and  knew  how  to  distin^r.ish 
them  ;  and  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  tins  same  year, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1502,  and  lord  chancellor  on 
the  lat  of  Jaouaiy,  IfiOS.  In  1S03  he  waa  also  made  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  in  1004  he  attuned  tha  siunttdt  of  bia 
promotion  bf  bdnf  tailed  to  the  andiliidioprie  of  Oainteik' 
buiT. 

Warham  opposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  the  w  idow 
of  Pnnce  Arthur,  with  hu  brother  Henry,  both  when  it 
was  first  proposed  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.,  and  after- 
wards when  it  waa  carried  into  effect  in  the  beginniiur  of 
the  next  reign.  Una  brought  him  into  collision  with  Pox, 
bishop  of  Windieater,  whose  rivalry  and  hotstility  were 
afterwards  inherited  by  his  prot/-i:6  the  famous  Wolsey. 
The  latter,  now  become  the  chief  favourite  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  f-ibstituted  tor  Wa: ham  as  clianeellor  in  1516.  Both 
betore  and  after  this,  there  were  many  contests  ,%s  to  juris- 
diction between  the  archbishop  and  the  carthnai  ;  but 
Warham  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  even  upon 
that  event,  in  102S,  to  have  the  great  aeal  again  offcrea  to 
Mm,  aIthoQg;h  his  advanced  years  induced  mm  to  decline 
it.  He  died  at  St.  Stephens,  near  Canterbury-,  23rd  Aupust, 
1532,  leaving  the  piimacy  open  to  tlie  new  failh  and  new 
politics  of  f.'ranmer. 

Warliam's  character  is  drawn  as  follows,  not  perhaps 
without  some  natui  al  party  prejudice,  by  Burnet :  'He  was 
a  great  canonist,  an  aole  statesman,  a  dexterous  courtier, 
and  a  favourer  of  learned  men.  He  always  hated  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  would  never  stoop  to  him,  esteeming  it  below 
the  dignity  of  lus  see.  He  was  not  so  peevishly  engaged 
to  IIk'  iearninp:  of  the  schools  as  oiheni  were,  out  set  up 
and  encouraged  a  more  tjenerous  way  of  knowledjje  ;  yet 
he  uasasi  vcre  )Hr.>.ecuf or  ot  1  hose  whom  he  thouchl  here- 
tics, and  inclined  to  believe  idle  and  fanatical  people.'  This 
last  remark  is  founded  on  the  part  the  archbishop  took  in 
the  affair  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  whose  impostures,  either 
from  credulity  or  party  sjdrit,  be  showed  some  inclination 
to  listen. 

Warham  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  jf  Erasmus,  whc 
dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  his 
letters  speaks  in  the  hiuhe^t  terms  both  of  the  learning  and 
abilities  and  oi  the  vutues  ol  the  archbishop. 

WARING,  EDWARD,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who 
rended  near  Shrewsbuiy,  was  bom  in  1736.  mvmtr  sliawn 
at  an  early  a^e  »  decided  taste  for  geometry  and  algebra, 
he  was  sent,  m  VffiS,  fo  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  inaile  gn  it  i  o^-ress  in  mathematical  analysis. 
He  attained  the  rank  oi  senior  wnuiffler,  and  took  the  de- 
irrei'  of  bachelor  in  aifs,  in  17:"i7.  Three  \eai-s  allerwards 
Uie  Lucasian  professorsliip  of  mathematics  being  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Colson,  Waiing  became  a  candidate 
for,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  that  honourable  post :  be 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Masercs,  alterw  ards  Baron  Maaerca ; 
and  having,  in  order  that  be  miglit  prove  himself  to  be 
qualified,  published  a  portion  ol  a  mathematical  work 
which  he  had  commenced,  a  war  of  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  was,  before  the  election,  carried  on  between 
th«  two  rival  taadidatea  and  ttidr  fiiea^  Wariag  oat 
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klivfaiig  taken  the  dagn*  wluab  was  required  bv  tlMititoteili 
%■  ficCDM  from  the  erawn  ma  obtatora  for  tM  puipOia  of 
•nablinif  him  to  hold  ttie  appointmenL 

In  ITfili  h'.-lr.'::  *hrn  r-na-sfor  in  arts,  Mr.  Warinji  was 
elected  a  teiiov*  ui  '.lii;  Royal  Socitty  ;  ami  ia  several  of  the 
TOlumea  of  tlie  'Philosophical  Transact lona"  there  are 
papen  by  him  on  tiubjecU  coimected  with  the  tiieory  of 
equations,  centripetal  forces,  &c.  In  the  volume  for  1779 
ia  one  on  the  method  which  he  propoaed  for  the  general 
raacrfution  of  equations.  Thb  eotHiata  in  assuming  for  the 
tYMt  of  an  equation  the  aum  of  a  aeriea  of  radical  terms,  tlte 
exponent  of  each  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  exponent  of 
the  Inchest  power  of  the  unknow  n  (|uantity,  and  the  nvun- 
ber  ol"  terms  in  the  series  being  less  by  one  than  tiial  ex- 
ponent ;  on  svibslitutin'i  that  sum  in  the  equation,  and  elimi- 
nating the  radicals,  the  resultm?  eauation,  heinsr  compared 
with  that  which  is  given,  will  affora  the  means  of  obtaining 
one  of  the  vduca  of  the  unknown  quaotit/.  It  it  obeerved, 
however,  tiiai  the  prooeaa 0*7  eometimea  lead  to  an  equa- 
tion of  a  higher  degree  than  that  whieh  it  ia  piopowd  to 
resolve. 

Mr.  W'arinij  also  studied  medicine,  an  l  in  1767  he  took 
iht  degree  of  M.D. ;  but  he  haii  written  nothmg  concerning 
the  science,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  prac- 
tice. His  life  was  spent  chiefly  at  the  Univeraity,  where  he 
constantly  performed  the  duhcaof  hit  proABMMllip;  and 
he  died  August  15th,  1786. 

He  waa  considered  the  most  learned  analyet  of  bis  age, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  simple  manners,  as 
\N  I'll  as  of  inflexible  integrity :  but  so  diffident  of  his  powers 
f  ii  convers^ition,  as  to  be  creatly  embarrassed  when  in  the 
company  of  strangers.  Hm  mathematical  works  appear  lo 
be  very  defective  in  method,  and  they  abound  With  tyj^o- 
graphieai  errors.  IndepcndeoUy  of  the  papeia  above 
alhiiied  to,  he  pabtiahca  at  Ounhridge  the  following 
treatises: — I,  *  Miscellanea  Analytica  de  ^qnalionihtis 
gebraiciset  Curvarmn  proprietalibus,'4to.,  1702  ;  2,  'Me- 
Jifationes  Alijebraieffi,'  4to.,  1770  ;  3,  '  Propii.  lates  Alge- 
braicartjiii  Curvarum,'  4to.,  1772 ;  and,  4,  '  jMedilationefs 
Analyticie,'  4to„  1776.  The  third  in  the  ut  ovi-  enumeration 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works,  and  it  contains  a 
dewription  of  certain  properties,  at  that  time  new,  of  &Ige' 
braie  eurvea,  with  the  rectifications,  radii  of  curvature,  &c. 
uf  the  linea:  ft  treata  aleo  of  the  figures  produced  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  curves  about  given  lines  or  axes,  and 
contains  invciitigatiotis  relatins;  to  the  greater  and  ka&t 
values  of  lines  urawn  within  and  about  them. 

Dr.  Waring  also  published  a  tract  on  morale  and  meta- 
phyiies ;  end  a  pamphlet  on  probabilitieab  on  the  vaJuae  or 
hvcfl,  on  tanrhrorahips,  &€. 

WARKWORTH.  rNoKnnmmiJU«o.l 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  References  hav- 
ing  been  made  from  Stovb  and  Ventilation  to  the 
present  article,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  ^'.anee  rapidly 
at  the  principal  modes  employed  lor  warniiiiir  and  venti- 
lating buildings  generally  ;  and  to  facilitate  thi->  object  we 
shall  adopt  a  subdivision  into  parts  under  distinct  head- 
ing*. 

Open  Firt-plaeet^A.  *cheetAxl  Sogliah  fire*  it  asso- 
ebfed  with  to  many  ideat  of  eomfbrt  emt  aocfa)  enjoy- 

ni--if.  that  we  are  -.pt  'n  foriret  how  dearly  we  p-v  1  it. 
Fratikim  and  (.'ouni  Kuinfottl  did  something  to  call  alton- 
tson  to  the  subject ;  but  Dr.  Amott  has  done  more.  In 
order  to  understand  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  some  fire-places  or  stoves  give 
out  heat  by  conduction  chiefly,  others  do  to  mainly  by  ra- 
dfitinrt.  Open  fire-pleoeaare  of  the  latter  kino,  and  a 
serious  loss  of  heating-power  results  from  the  arrangement. 
The  burning  coals  radiate  heat  into  the  room,  and  another 
fjortion  of  heat  is  reflecte'i  from  the  metallic  portions  of 
the  eratc  ;  but  the  heated  air,  which  ousrht  to  contribute 
til  the  desired  etfec'.  is  mainly  allowed  to  escape  up 
the  chimney  with  the  smoke  and  other  results  01  com- 
bustion. 

Dr.  Araott  enmMivlea  about  a  down  evils  wiuch  «>« 
ttoraor  lete  hneparable  from  the  fimuliar  open  Area  of  our 

apartments.  Amontr  these  are  :  Jfustg  o/juel. — ^There  is 
first  the  heat  which  escapes  with  the  smoke;  then  the  cur- 
rent of  warmed  air  from  the  room,  which  ascends  the  chim- 
ney; and  lastly  the  valuable  fnel  eontained  in  the  smoke 
itself.  From  all  these  causes  Dr.  Arnott  estimates  a  loss  of 
seveo<-eif  bths  of  the  whole  heating-power,  while  Kumford 
•CiBilia>wiugh  asiMrtMii4ftMiilhs.  lfi»$qmUHtat' 


Img.-~ln  a  cold  wintry  day,  when  seated  near  a  laige  flia 
ve  may  flteqnently  hear  pereona  complain  of  berag  ncttly 
*  soorebed' on  one  aide  and 'ftflcen' on  the  other,  'rasarisce 
from  the  circumstance  that,  as  most  of  the  heat  received 
from  an  open  tire  is  radiated  from  the  burning  fuel,  instead 
of  being  conducted  by  tlie  air,  this  heat,  dimiiiishing  in  in- 
tensity as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  is  very  un- 
ecpial.  beinj;  too  great  at  a  small  distance,  and  too  weak 
at  a  greater;  while  the  'draught,'  or  current  of  cold  air 
which  feeds  the  fire  with  oxygen,  acts  like  a  chilling  blast 
against  the  atde  of  each  persoa  or  otyect  which  is  turned 
away  ftmn  the  fire.  Slrata  tifair  vnmtwiUy  heated.— Be- 
sides  the  inequality  just  alluded  to,  there  is  another,  arising 
from  this  circumstance— that  the  entciing  curient,  beiny; 
colder  and  specifically  heavier  tluiii  the  air  previously  in 
the  room,  occupieis  the  lowest  stratum,  and  subjects  the  ieet 
to  m  *  cold  bath,'  which  is  frequently  attended  with  bad 
consequencea.  Other  ol^jections  are  -  the  «moAe  and  dutt 
arising  from  the  use  of  open  firea;  the  tou  aftimt  attend- 
ant on  the  care  which  they  demand  ;  the  Jungcr  to  pro- 
ptrty  and  to  person  which  accrues  Iroiu  tiiem  ;  the  neces- 
sity (until  lately  supposed  to  be  i adispanaahl*) at amplnyiiig 
climbing-boys ;  and  many  others. 

Many  contrivances  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
forward  to  obviate  one  or  other  of  these  inoooveniencce. 
Count  Kiimt'ord  Miggested  the  '  register-stove,' the  peeu* 
liarity  of  which  consists  in  narrowing  the  entrance  or 
throat  of  the  chimney  by  a  plate  which  can  be  moved  to 
vary  the  size  of  the  aperture  ;  by  this  means,  particularly 
if  tlie  oiiening  be  near  the  fire,  the  very  hot  air  directly 
from  the  fire  enlen>  before  it  can  mix  with  much  colder 
air  from  the  room,  and  thus  the  draught  is  increased  so  at 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  smoking.  But  the  very  circum- 
stance which  constitutes  the  excellcoce  of  tJm  stove,  vis. 
the  rapid  ascent  of  heated  air  up  the  chimney,  ilhMtmtes 
the  waste  of  the  method  generallv  by  showing  how  moi'b 
of  the  heating  agent  is  lost,  'flie  almost  interminable 
variety  of  open  tire-places,  both  in  the  form  of  the  gra'e 
itself  and  u,  tliat  of  the  opening  in  which  it  is  place«l, 
have  been  introduced  either  for  an  ornamental  purtiose  i>r 
for  the  prevention  of 'smoking i'  for  the  ottier  evils  emv- 
meiated  are  almost  intepantfaTe  firom  the  qfaten.  These 
defects  have  led  to  the  more  cstonded  uie  of 

OToM  Setw*.— The  common  Butch  stove  is  one  of  tlie 
simplest  examples  of  a  close  stove.  It  generally  consisl.s 
of  a  cyiindrical  ca5c  of  sheet  iuon,  within  and  near  tiie 
bottom  of  which  is  a  lu'raUuic  for  containing  the  fuel. 
There  is  an  ash-pil  beneath  the  grating,  and  three  open- 
ings to  the  interior — one  to  the  ash-pit,  one  for  introduelli|[ 
the  fuel  above,  and  one  leading  to  a  flue  or  chimney. 
When  the  fiidwloor  ia  closed  and  the  ash-door  open,  there 
is  then  one  aperture  by  which  cold  air  can  enter  to  feed 
the  combustion,  and  another  by  which  the  smoke  can  es- 
cape. In  this  form  of  stove  tht:  heated  iron  case  warms 
the  air  of  tlic  room  hy  cn/idticUja  lather  tiian  radiatinn, 
and  all  this  air  becomes  much  more  nearly  eqiialiicd  in 
temperature  than  by  a  comoHm  fire.  Tliere  is  also  great 
economy  of  fuel,  and  an  absence  of  smoke  and  dust.  On 
the  other  hand  an  ioconveidcnee  arises  from  the  highly 
heated  iron,  the  temperature  of  whieh  is  so  great  as  to  de- 
compose—not  the  air  itself,  as  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously 
gtatstl — but  many  of  the  heterogeneous  paiticles  always 
Hoaf  int:  in  the  air.  The  air  acquires  a  tnirnt  and  suljilmre- 
ous  odour;  it  exercises  a  tiry  and  slinveilutg  effect  on 
objects  in  the  room  ;  and  it  often  gives  headache  and  gid- 
diness to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it.  in  Germany  the 
stoves  are  made  on  this  principle,  hut  we  often  mote  ora»- 
mental  in  their  ebaracter. 

The  Roarians  contrive  their  close  stoves  on  a  different 
principle.  Karthcnware  and  brickwork  are  largely  used, 
instead  of  metal,  as  a  means  of  making  the  heat  less  in- 
tense near  the  stove,  and  of  keeping  up  a  reservoir  of 
heat  after  the  itre  is  extinguished.  Ine  stove  is  built  in 
a  massive  style,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  chamhen,  of 
wliich  the  lowest  serves  as  the  ftre-plaoe,  and  tbe  upper  oms 
as  lues ;  and  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  bnck  and 
porcelain,  the  outer  surface  remains  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature for  a  very  long  period.  A  recent  writer  ('  Residi  tice 
on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,'  1841),  wlnl,  -peaking  of  the 
better  kitul  of  houses  in  Ku.ssia,  says: — 'Within  these 
great  houses  not  a  breath  of  cold  is  experienced.  The 
rooms  arc  heated  by  stoves,  frequently  omaroental  rather 
than  otheiwin}  being  built  in  tower-like  ahuies,  eUM7 
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over  story,  of  pure  white  porceUd.n»  in  varioa  graceful  a;^ 
ctutcctunl  mooldings ;  sometimes  surnumntcd  with  clauie 
llgum  of  great  beauty,  and  opening  with  ham  doon  kep| 

as  bright  M  in  fhi'Y  \en  of  gold.  In  houses  of  less  dis- 
play, 1hes«  fttoves  art'  merely  a  projection  in  the  wall,  co- 
loured and  corniced  in  the  same  style  as  thp  apartment. 
In  adjoining  roonu  they  are  srenemlly  placed  back  to 
back,  no  that  the  same  fire  suffices  for  both.  Thew  are 
heatdl  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  an  old  Cali- 
bao,  wbflK  business  during  the  winter  it  is  to  do  little  else. 
Each  stove  will  hold  a  heavy  armfiiloC  billet,  which  biases, 
snaps,  and  cracks  most  merrily ;  and  when  ue  ashes  have 
been  carefully  turned  and  raked  with  what  is  termed  an 

ofcn  cabel,"  or  stove-fork,  so  that  no  unbumt  morsel  re- 
niaiu'i,  the  chimney  aperture  is  closed  over  the  clowinfj; 
embers,  the  brass  doors  fumly  shut,  and  in  about  aix  hours 
after  this  the  stove  is  at  the  hottest-  indeed  it  never  cools.' 

Modem  Englith  Oote  5<<w««.— Within  the  last  few 
yean  many  forms  of  stove  have  been  devised,  with  the 
view  of  obviating  some  of  the  objections  urged  agunsi 
those  used  on  the  Continent.   Where,  as  in  a  common 
Gertnan  or  Dutch  stove,  the  bumint!;  fuel  comes  in  contact 
\\\\\\  t!ie  metal  of  which  the  stove  is  formed,  tlii:-  metal 
becomes  so  highly  heated  as  to  produce  upon  the  sur- 
roundm^  air  the  deleterious  effects  before  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Atnott  has  the  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  this  sableet.  Having  devised  a  new 
form  of  stove,  he  fully  deeenbed  it  in  a  work  published  in 
18:38:  but  before  publisliin^  the  book,  he  detailed  the 
nature  of  tlie  apparatus  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, in  order  '  that,'  to  use  his  own  words,  *  as  I  had 
decided  not  lo  reserve  for  myself  any  patent  ris^ht  in  the 
new  apparatus,  I  mii;lit.  by  haviiii:  numerous  competent 
witnesses  of  what  I  had  proposed  and  accomplished,  pre- 
vent other  parties  who  might  hear  of  ray  processes  from 
appropriating  them  bjr  patents,  and  thus  coming  between 
me  and  the  public*  The  problem  which  Dr.  AnTott  sought 
to  solve  wa-s,  to  obtain  a  considerable  extent  of  surface 
heated  not  much  above  2(Kr,  a*  a  means  of  warming 
apartments.    lie  first  caused  a  kitid  of  water-stove  or  tana 
to  be  constructed,  having  a  tire-box  in  its  centre ;  and  by 
eertain  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
emission  of  smoke,  he  kept  tlie  water  always  nearly  at  the 
boiling  temperature.   This  apparatus  being  however  both 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  he  dijfpensed  with  the 
water,  and  surrounded  the  tire  merely  with  a  body  of  air. 
In  the  new  form  of  stove,  the  fuel  is  put  into  a  small  fire- 
box, enclosed  within  a  lari^er  case  of  sheet-iron  ;  the  only 
openings  in  the  cuter  case  l)eitu;  a  door  at  whit  li  ilu  i  lel 
is  introauced,  an  air-hole  beneath  the  grate,  and  a  chimney 
for  the  evit  of  smoke,  which  chimney,  being  merely  a  me- 
tallic tube  three  or  four  incbcs  in  dianater,  can  be  eaai^ 
amnged  in  position.  The  interior  of  the  outer  ease  is 
nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  so  adjusted  as 
to  cause  a  continuwl  circulation  of  the  heated  air  within, 
and  hence  an  equable  heating  of  the  ovtter  case.    Tlie  air- 
vent  Icadine;  to  the  fire  is  provided  with  a  valve,  by  w  hich 
the  atlmission  of  air  is  rendered  more  or  less  abundant 
according  as  the  hre  w  ithin  is  less  or  more  intente.    It  was 
one  point  in  Dr.  Amott's  system  to  make  the  stove  a  *  self- 
r^puating'  one,  by  providiag  apparatus  whereby  the  valve 
would  open  and  shut  at  the  proper  times  to  maintain  anv 
required  tenipeniture  ;  and  he  s\iE:t;ests  six  or  eight  dif- 
feient  modes  of  arranjfement,  from  which  the  maker  of 
the  .stove  may  make  a  selection.    Dr.  A.  states  :  'During 
the  winter  i83&-7,  which  was  very  long  and  severe,  my 
libraiy  was  warmed  by  the  thermometer-stove  alone. 
The  nrc  was  never  extinguished,  except  for  experiment, 
or  to  allow  the  removal  of  pieces  of  stone  which  nad  been 
in  the  «oal;  and  this  might  have  been  prevented  by 
making  the  grate  with  a  moveable  or  shifting  bar.  The 
ti  iniieratiire  wa.H  uniformly  from  G0°  to  i  miprht  have 

made  it  as  mucli  lower  or  liigher  as  I  liked.  The  quan- 
tily  of  coaJ  used  (Welsh  stone-coal)  was,  for  several  of  the 
colder  (uontli»,  six  pounds  a  day ;  less  than  a  pennyworth, 
or  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  in  tna  «ix  winter  months.' 

This  kind  of  stove  possesses  manv  advantageai  but  it  is 
not  free  ftom  objections.  Dr.  Fffe  (JSnejfe,  3ril-t  art. 
•Stove')  remarks:  -Though  the  Amott  stove  answers  well 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  that  is,  economy  of 
fuel  (for  most  undoubtedly  a  room  may  be  kept  w  arm  at  a 
veiy  moderate  expense),  yet  it  is  liable  to  the  objection 
Jready  stated  iritn  ngatd  to  the  tiii|ileaaant  fcdins 


se<quent  on  the  use  of  all  stoves  of  the  kind,  and  indeed 
with  it  more  than  others;  for  owing  to  the  veiy  slight  ex- 
penditure of  fuel,  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.' Dr.  Fyfe  then  enters  i  nto  some  calculations  to  shovr 
tnat  if  such  a  stove,  burning  six  pounds  of  coal  per  diem, 
be  placed  in  an  apartment  fifteen  fact  long,  twelve  wide 
and  eleven  high,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  could  not  be 
completely  changed  in  an  entire  day  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  fire  itself ;  and  hence  the  reason  both  of  the  specdj 
warmins  Of  1b«  room  and  of  the  unpleasant  state  oftM  air. 

NnmenuB  varieties  of  the  dose  stove,  brariog  more  or 
les  on  the  above  eoastruotion,  Iwve  been  brou^t  forvrard 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Amott's  book.  Each  pro- 
fesses to  possess  some  peculiar  merit ;  but  all  present  these 
features  in  common — that  the  air-hole,  by  which  the  com- 
bustion  is  fed,  is  very  small,  and  capable  of  adjustment ; 
that  there  is  a  body  of  air  to  be  warmed,  external  to  tlie 
grate  or  fire-box  itself,  but  confined  within  an  outer  &i»e  ; 
that  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  much  smaller  than  in  any 
vaiie^  of  open  fire-plaoes  i  aod  that  the  fine  lor  caixTiny 
c#  the  smote  and  gases  is  small  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  beings  carried  in  any  direction.  In  one  ynri'-ty,  called 
the  '  Vesta  stove,'  there  is  a  very  ingenious  arrangement 
whereby  the  ashes  can  be  raked  from  the  crate  into  an  ash- 
receiver,  and  new  fuel  tlirown  into  the  grate,  with- 
out any  dust  rising  into  the  room,  or  any  air  enter- 
ing the  stove  except  through  the  customary  air-vent. 
In  thediffnent  forms  of  '  kitchen-ranges'  the  open  flee* 

JtUioe  is  combined  with  what  may  be  deemed  aeloee  stove ; 
or  the  *ovcn'  and  'hot-closet'  are  repieaentatives  of  the 
heated  space  within  the  outer  case  of  a  close  stove.  The 
*  (^as  stoves '  and  '  steam-kitchens '  of  modem  inventors  may 
ui  like  manner  be  included  in  the  same  categoiy;  for  they 
are  in  effect  close  stoves  heated  by  agents  different  from 
common  coal.  Hie  stoves  often  employed  in  shops,  hall:*. 
Sec.  are  adiusted  not  so  much  for  the  economising  of  fuel 
as  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  smoke— an  important 
feature,  for  many  details  concerninjj;  which  see  5?moke. 

Any  succestions  a.s  to  the  exact  form,  dimensions^  and 
constiiiction  of  a  stove  possessing  economical  and  useful 
properties,  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  care- 
ful observation  and  experience ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
much  worse  than  useless.  The  author  of  this  article  can- 
not, from  his  own  experience,  venture  to  give  any  ptMise 
suggestions.  Even  at  the  Pfeeent  day,  men  like  Amott, 
Scott,  Russell,  and  Fyfe  dHFer  much  m  opinions  on  these 
points. 

IViirmmg  by  Heated  Air. — In  all  the  arranijements  yet 
described,  the  stove  or  fire-place  is  in  the  room  w  hich  is 
to  be  warmed,  and  its  heating  eifects  are  calculated  with 
respect  to  that  room  alone.  A  notable  advance,  carried  to 
aneat  extent  in  the  present  day,  is  to  have  the  fire  in  an 
omer  or  tower  apartment,- and  to  cany  the  healed  air  ftom 
thence  in  a  pipe  to  the  apartment  to  be  heated.  The 
Chinese  have  been  beforehand  with  us  in  this  matter.  In 
the  better  class  of  Chitiese  houses  there  are  hoDnw  flues 
extending  beneath  the  floore,  and  connected  with  a  fire- 
place constructed  either  ajrainst  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
apartment  to  be  heated,  or  else  in  an  inferior  room  adjoin- 
ing. The  flues  arc  perforated  with  numerous  holes, 
throudi  which  th^  give  out  the  heated  air  and  uaxkit  to 
the  whole  of  the  under  ride  of  tiie  flooring.  Has  flooring 
consists  of  flat  tiles  or  flag-stones  nicely  imbedded  in 
cement,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  or  heated 
air  from  the  flues  beneath  into  the  r  lom  After  circulatiii:: 
j  beneath  the  tiled  floor,  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  chimney 
I  into  ihe  open  air.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious  thiU 
the  apartment  is  warmed  by  the  conduction  of  caloric  from 
the  warmed  tiled  floor  to  the  air  of  the  room;  and  as 
this  cooductim  proceeds  slowly,  the  tiles  retain  heat 
enough  to  warm  the  room  many  hours  after  the  fire  has 
been  extiiif  lislied. 

Before  t  improved  methods  of  warming  factories  came 
into  use,  Mr  Stj  itt.  .1  1  »i  ,  hy,  devised  a  form  of  stove 
which,  under  various  mudificatioi£s,  was  called  the 'cockle 
stove,'  the '  Derby  stove,'  and  the  *  Belper  stove,' : 
ing  his  cotton-iactories.  In  these  stoves  the  fire  vras 
tamed  in  an  iron  receptacle,  shaped  sometimes  cylhi- 
drically,  sometimes  rectangularly ;  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance Kom  it,  encompassing  it  on  every  ade,  was  a  brick 
casing  or  envelope,  so  that  a  body  of  air  existed  between 
it  and  the  fire-box.  The  fire-box  had  three  openioga  to  the 
exterior,  one  to  intnduee  the  a»aL  an*  mt  ma  " 
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nd  ■ip>vent,  and  (me  for  «  drimney ;  the  extcfkr  en- 
velope too  had  tvto  openmes.  wholly  distinct  from  the 
others,  one  to  carrj-  off  heated  air  to  tne  various  rooms  of 
the  fector}',  and  another  to  admit  a  renewed  supply  of  fresh 
air.  This  form  oS  stove  under  various  raodincationa  has 
been  extensivdj  emplojed,  but  H  i*  now  pratMUy  OMily 
superseded. 

Dr.  Fyfe  deacribes  an  arrangement  adopted  in  a  church, 
winch  naj  Mrtwpa  be  talua  as  a  fiur  example  of  a  nume- 
iwia  dui  of  imlMioei.  The  len^h  of  the  body  of  the 
church  h  about  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  forty-five.  This 
is  warmed  by  tvro  stoves  about  four  feet  hi^h,  made  of  cast- 
metal,  and  shaped  nearly  like  a  bell.  A  square  aih-pit, 
about  a  f«>ot  high,  rests  on  four  balis,  and  supports  a  fire-box 
Of  furnace.  Concentric  with  this  fire-place  is  an  outer 
CMC ;  the  ipaee  between  the  two  containing  the  etr  which 
ia  to  be  watmed.  The  umal  adjoatmentaare  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  fuel  and  of  air  to  feed  it,  for  the  exit  of 
smoke,  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  to  the  air-chanihcr, 
and  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air  to  perform  its  wonted 
office.  The  air-tube»,  commnnicatini;  with  the  air-chan>- 
hcr  of  tlic  stove,  are  conveyed  aioiii:  the  lower  ed;re  oTthe 
caiiery  of  the  churon ;  and  small  branch  pipes  opening 
from  them  at  regular  intervals  give  out  a  stream  of  hot 
air  which  minglca  with  the  eold  air  of  the  buikUoK.  The 
llm  are  lights  ebout  four  orflTe  o'clock  on  the  oanday 
morninp^  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  c  iW  r-nson,  but  as 
the  season  advances  it  i.s  usual  to  light  them  ea-il/er.  FVom 
this  time  till  the  coneretfation  assembles  the  tires  are  con- 
stantly liuppUed  with  fuel,  and  a  supply  of  beat  is  thus  kept 
np  nmcient  to  warm  the  whole  imerior  of  the  dittieh 
during  the  time  of  divine  senrioe. 

A  stove  such  as  the  one  juatdeacribed  is  as  likely  to  give 
a  tainted  and  offensive  character  to  the  air  as  the  common 
German  stoves,  unless  a  rapid  current  he  kept  up.  Hence 
a  change  has  been  occasionally  introduced,  by  having  the 
outer  casing  made  of  t)rickwork,  instead  of  metal,  and  by 
makinif  its  dimensions  much  larj^er,  an  arrangement  wliicli 
heats  the  outer  case  le^  intensely,  and  provides  a  larger 
body  of  air  heated  to  a  lower  temperature. 

Wamung  ^Stmmt^ThB  enjuoynieat  of  ataam-boilen 
in  lam  catabltthmente  where  iteara-eiwince  afe  woAed,  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive adoption  of  the  method  of  warming  by  sttam.  A 
marked  diii'i  :i m-e  is  observable  in  the  prini  ijile  of  this 
method,  as  compared  with  that  of  hot-air  warming.  The 
heated  agent,  i.  r.  the  steam,  is  not  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  air  of  the  room  which  is  to  be  wannedt  but  acts 
through  the  medium  of  the  metallic  tube  which  confines  it, 
and  wnich  it  caiieato  a  temperature  sufficient  to  warm  the 
room,  without  imparting  a  burnt  quality  to  the  air. 

The  general  arrangements  of  a  steam-hcid  in-  iiiij  ;i-;ifn-i. 

suggested  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  arcsoinewtiat  as  loUows  : 
At  a  convenient  part  of  :lh  building,  and  as  low  tu  possi- 
ble, there  is  to  be  placed  a  close  steam-boiler  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction.  From  this  twiler  a  small  steam-pipe  is 
to  be  earned  to  the  part  of  the  building  wliidi  ia  to  tie 
wanned.  This  small  pipe  ahoold  be  pretty  thidt,aiid  eare- 
ftilly  rolled  round  with  a  bandage  of  flannel  to  the  thickness 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  Uie  boiler  should  be  wholly 
-  Qvered  with  bricks  and  plastered  over  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
This  smaller  steam-jiipe  should  have  an  area  of  one  square 
inch  for  every  six  gallons  of  water  that  the  boiler  can  boil 
oif  in  an  hour.  Pipes  of  a  larger  U£&  are  to  be  laid  round 
the  room  above  the  ftoor ;  or  under  the  floor,  if  apertures 
be  left  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  warmed  air  to  enter  the 
loom.  Into  these  larger  pipes  the  steam  is  to  be  eondaeted, 
and  in  them  the  steam  will  be  condensed  into  water,  giving 
out  its  heal  to  the  colder  air  of  the  roojii  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  outside  of  these  pii  Small  leaden  or  tin 
pipes  must  be  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
this  condensed  water  into  the  boiler,  for  which  movement 
a  gentle  slope  is  given  to  the  pipes.  The  water  thus  re- 
tomad*  being  again  heated  in  the  boiler  and  converted 
into  steam,  is  a^ain  made  to  aaoend  and  gire  out  its  calono 
to  the  room  which  b  to  be  warmed. 

The  efficacy  nf  this  mode  of  heating  depends  on  the  great 
capacity  for  iieat  which  steam  pusse&ses,  a  capacity  equal 
to  lOOCr;  that  is,  a  pound  of  water  at  212"  will  aljsorb  a 
Jiousand  degrees  of  lieat  in  beconung  a  pound  of  steam, 
fteam  wiU  thus  communicate  as  much  heat  as  a  mass  of 
ted<h«t  iron ;  and  it  will  have  tbia  advantage  over  the  iron, 
teft  it  can  Cii9  tlua  heat  to  ft  diataooa  iSlhoat  a  sinilar 


ksB,  beeanae  flie  heal,  bein^  latent,  will  not  be  given  onf 

until  it  arrive  at  its  destination  and  lieconie  condensed, 
when  the  whole  of  its  1000'  will  be  usefully  applied. 

Tredgold,  Mr.  Scott  Ru.ssell,  Dr.  Amott,  and  other  writers 
on  this  subject  have  given  the  results  of  their  calculations 
as  to  the  quantity  of  steam  and  steam-pipe  thus  required. 
Dr.  Amott,  after  taking  into  account  the  Joss  of  heat  through 
the  thin  glass  of  windows*  through  the  tlUekwalU  of  build- 
ings, and  through  vailoiia  openings  and  crevices,  arrives  at 
the  following  reioH:— Ina  winter  day,  with  the  external 
temperature  at  H)'  beh»w  freezing,  to  maintain  in  an  oidi- 
nary  apartment  the  agreeable  and  healthful  temperature  of 
60",  there  must  be  of  surface  of  steam-pipe,  or  othei-  tteain- 
vessel,  heated  to  2U0'  (which  is  the  average  surface-tem- 
perature of  vessdsiUled  with  steam  of  212").  about  one 
foot  square  Ibr  every  six  feet  of  aingle-glsss  window  of 
usual  thictmem ;  as  mod)  for  every  120  feet  of  wall,  raof, 
and  ceiling  of  ordinary  material  and  thickness;  and  as 
much  for  every  six  cubic  feet  of  hot  air  escaping  per  minute 
as  ventilation,  anil  replaced  by  cold  mr.  A  window  vMth 
the  usual  accujacy  of  iitting  is  held  to  iillow  about  eiglit 
feel  of  air  to  p.xss  by  it  in  a  minute  :  :tnd  there  should  be 
for  ventilation  at  least  three  feet  of  air  a  minute  for  each 
person  in  the  room.  According  to  this  view,  the  quantity 
of  steam-pipa  or  vessel  needed,  under  the  temperatures 
suppost^d,  for  a  room  sixteen  feet  square  by  twelve  feet 
high,  with  two  windows,  each  seven  feet  ])y  three,  and  witli 
ventilation  by  them  or  otherwise  at  llie  rate  of  sixteen 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  would  be — 

For  -12  square  feet  of  glass,  requiring  I  foot  for  6=7 
„  1238  feet  of  wail,  ceiling,  &c.,  „  1  foot  for  120  =  101 
„     16  feet  per  minute  ventilation  n     I  ^t  Uu  9  =  ^ 

that  is,  twenty  feet  of  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter,  or 

any  other  vessel  having  tlie  same  extent  of  surface. 

Nir.  Scott  Russell's  calculations  had  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  and  of  fuel  required,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
steam-pipe ;  and  he  arrivoi  at  the  conclusion  tliat  a  room 
containing  500  cnbie  feet  of  air,  and  exposing  4IX)  feet  of 
surface,  may  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  above 
that  of  the  air  vrithont— that  ip  to  say.  at  eO»  in  fbe  Inalde 
of  the  room  when  the  atmosphere  is  at  4CP  without— for  a 
space  of  twelve  hours,  by  the  evaporation  of  2  gallons  of 
water,  and  at  the  expense  of  about  three  pounds  of  coal. 
This  calculation  rests  on  the  maintenance  of  the  required 
temperature  so  far  as  the  room  and  its  contents  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  change  of  the  air  requisite  for  a  jienoa 
living  in  the  room  distoibs  the  fixmnla,  and  brinp  uto  it 
many^  new  elements. 

This  mode  of  heating  bolldings  ia  adopted  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Ohesliire.  in 
the  steam-power  lactorics.  In  the  cotton-milla,  Ihc  flax- 
mills,  the  power-loom  factories  the  dye-works,  bleach- 
works,  print-works.  Sec.,  the  facilities  for  pnxiucing  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  steam  are  so  great,  that  the  steam- 
heating  system  becomes  by  far  the  most  economical  that 
can  be  employed.  Onell's  cotton-mill  at  Stockport  mav 
be  taken  as  an  eMBoUileation  of  a  large  class  of  such 
buildingii.  This  mill  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey, and  occupies  a  ground  area  of  280  feet  by  200.  It  is 
six  stories  in  height,  and  ha^*  several  distinct  apartments 
2H()  ivct  in  length  each.  All  the  preparatory  processes 
are  effected  in  the  upper  stories;  while  the  weaving  and 
finishing  are  conducted  below  ;  but  all  the  rooms  and  gal- 
leries are  alike  heated  by  large  steam-pipes,  running  the 
whole  length  of  tlie  roooM^  and  conveying  steam  fiom  one 
end  of  the  building,  where  the  boilers  are  situated,  which 
l  urnish  not  only  this  supply  of  steam,  but  also  that  required 
by  four  steam-engines  employed  in  the  mill.  Tlic  >u-!im 
IS  admitted  to  the  heating-pipes  in  quantity  pi-oportiuiiate 
to  the  coldness  of  the  weatner. 

IVarming  Ay  Hot  fVat'tr. — When  Mr.  Tredgold  wrote  his 
treatise  on  'Warming  and  Ventilating,'  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  method  of  warming  by  ateam  promised  to-be  that 
most  extennvely  adopted ;  and  ne  aeeoraingly  directed  the 
chief  part  of  hi  nttrntiou  1o  thti  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  :ti:it  mcthoJ  rests.  But  the  'hot-water' 
metho  1  li  i>  ;  r.  I.  since  adi>^)ted  very  hugely,  and  may  at 
the  present  day  be  deemed  iJie  tavounle  one  for  public 
buildings,  halls,  and  large  apartments  where  steam-boilers 
baye  not  been  previously  employed  for  other  purposes. 

The  pruiciple  on  whum  tbe  hot-water  method  is  foimded 
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M  diftrent  from  lUfhe  others  which  have  passed  under  our 
notiii*.  When  a  v«*m1  of  water  is  heated,  the  water  does 
not  become  hot  bj  the  eonduetim  of  calorie  from  particle 
to  particle,  but  Trom  the  ascent  of  heated  partidea  from 
the  bottom,  where  we  suppose  the  heating  a^jent  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  the  upper  strata.  This  is  proved  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  neat  be  applied  only  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  vessel,  it  is  Dv  fxtrcmoly  slow  degrees  that 
the  lower  atrata  become  heated.  Heat  being  applied  to 
tiie  bottom  of  a  vessel,  the  lower  strata  of  particles,  be- 
coming specifically  lighter  than  before,  ascend,  while 
the  colder  particles  at  the  anrfhce  descend  to  supply  their 
place;  and  hence  a  series  of  ascenditiir  and  descendine 
currents  is  formed.  Now,  if.  infttraJ  ol  hnvinethe  heated 
water  only  in  :i  VL'^ecl,  it  luiiul'y  also  thrnuirh  closed  tuhes 
connected  with  the  vessel,  the  aicending  mid  descending 
currents  may  be  pasMd  through  dift'erent  parts  oi  a  build- 
tngp  besidcii  the  room  where  the  vessel  itself  may  be 
placed.  The  heated  water,  rising  to  212",  or  to  any  tem- 
perature depending  on  the  fire  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
gives  out  heat  to  the  metallic  pipe  through  which  it  passes, 
and  ihis  ]iipc  a^niin  communicates  licaf  to  the  air  of  ihe 
ruuiii.  Hence  the  operation  of  this  method  of  warniinir 
depends  nn  the  cireidati.'i::,  t'l'  asceiibive  and  descensivi' 
property  of  heated  water,  by  which  the  portions  of  pipe 
farthest  removed  from  the  fire  beoMlC  ts  moeh  heated  as 
those  in  its  inunediate  vicinity. 

Where  alt  the  spartmentB  to  be  wanned  are  on  one 
Icvi-I,  an  ii[(en  lioiler  mav  he  used  ;  but  where  it  is  neces- 
m.v  to  cany  llie  j.ipes  to  dift'erent  floors  of  a  bnildine, 
jiciMir  of  theni  much  above  tlie  level  ol'  the  hoiler,  tlie 
boiler  must  in  that  cai>e  of  necessity  be  closed.  Wlun  an 
open  boiler  is  employeil,  a  pipe  branches  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  side,  extends  horizontally  through  the 
rooms  to  be  wnmied  (without  in  any  caseriwng  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler}i  and  returns  again  to  the 
boiler,  which  it  enters  at  a  lower  level  than  the  other. 
Under  this  arrant^etiient  a  current  of  heated  water  ui|]  flow 
from  the  boikt  at  the  upper  oritice,  and,  alter  traveling 
the  tube,  return  to  the  lower  orifice. 

The  closed  boiler  is  however  more  extensively  useful, 
ainee  it  enables  dl  the  stories  of  a  building  to  be  warmed 
by  one  Mwaiatua,  The  whole  system,  including  both 
tubes  and  txnler,  »  tilled  with  water  at  a  valve  at  tlie 
hii^heat  point;  and  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  boiler,  a 
l  ircuiation  ensue?  vN  hich  speedily  causes  the  whole  length 
iit'tubin;r  to  become  hot.  In  this  i'orni  of  tlie  a))paratu3 
tlie  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  down  to  a  moderate 
pitch,  in  order  to  avoid  danger ;  but  in  a  modification  of 
It,  called  the  *  high-pressure  method,  the  boiler  consists  of 
a  coil  of  pipe  forming  part  of  the  circulating  pipe,  and  is 
capable  of  being  safely  heated  to  lOch  a  d^pf  that  the 
|>reasure  of  the  water  within  eqtuh  lOOOlbe.  on  the  sou  are 
inch.  The  whole  s\  stem  of  water  circulation  is  brought  to 
so  high  a  temjierature,  that  the  metal  of  the  pipes  warms 
the  ftirot  a  lar^re  buikiintr  very  speedily. 

As  an  exemplification  of  tfiis  mode  of  heating,  we  mav 
adduce  the  instance  of  the  Reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum.  This  room  is  Tvarmed  by  the  hot-water  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Perldns.  In  the  Imement  of  the  building  is 
ii  furnace,  with  a  boiler  on  the  coil-tube  principle.  From 
this  boiler  tubes  branch  out,  till  they  arrive  immediately 
under  the  centre  of  'he  roum  :  then  turning  upwards,  they 
open  into  horiz-ontal  tubing  extending  alon?  the  middle  of 
the  room  directly  under  the  slate  pavement  of  the  pa-ssatrc  or 
aisle.  From  this  horizontal  tubing,  lateral  branches  suriug, 
leading  to  eight  pedestals  filled  with  coils  of  pipe.  Ail  the 
eight  coils,  as  well  as  the  straight  tube*,  form  one  unbroken 
series  through  which  the  heated  water  from  the  boiler  cir- 
eulales,  imparting  its  heat  to  the  metal  tube%«Meh  in 
tlieir  turn  impart  it  to  the  air  of  Ihe  room. 

Another  exaini)le  is  that  furnished  oy  Dr.  Reid'';  ar- 
raiiirements  in  ihe  temporary  House  of  Commons.  Slit^lil 
changes  have  been  made  bince  the  apparatus  was  first 

Ilanned :  but  Mr.  Kicbardson's  description,  published  in 
837,  will  be  suiBdently  near  for  our  purpose.  Beneath 
the  house  is  a  vacant  space  occttpted  as  an  air<hamber, 
and  beneath  this  again  is  a  basement  story  In  which  the 
apparatus  is  placed.  A  warm-water  pedestal  contains  the 
necessary  arranirements  for  imparting'  licat  to  the  roam  in 
which  the  pedestal  stands  'Ihe  heated  air  passes  into  a 
piUMig«  exteudiiie  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
and  tthence  ascends  through  about  twenty  apertucea  into 


the  air-chamber,  which  becomes  completely  filled  vrith 
warm  air.  In  order  that  this  air  may  ascend  to  the  IxKly 
of  the  house,  three  hundred  thousand  holes  have  been 
drilled  in  the  floor  which  sepaiates  the  house  from  the  air- 
chamber  beneath ;  each  bote  behig  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  expanding  to  a  larger  dia- 
meter downwards.  In  order  to  difruse  the  air  thus  ascend- 
intc.  it  IS  inarle  topass  throiiLri'.  a  ihick  horse-hair  mattim: 
the  rae*hcs  of  which  are  rather  large.  The  collateral  ar* 
rangement  we  mav  bnefly  notice  after  considering  the 

PrtnrtWw  ^Wt^oN^Thero  it  ao  important,  bat 
oflen  neglootid  evcunatance attending  the  arttfldal  warm* 
ing  of  buildings,  viz.  that  the  ajnount  of  fre^h  air,  requisite 
under  any  condition  for  animal  res])iralion,  must  be  more 
and  more  increased  in  pra]>ortion  to  the  fuel  burred  v.\  the 
room  ;  or,  more  correctly,  there  must  be  one  portion  of  air 
to  feed  coml)ustion,  and  another  portion  to  aid  respiration. 
Now,  under  the  common  arrangements  of  an  Enrlish 
apartment,  the  open  fire-place  ancl  the  tall  chimney  draw 
air  ao  mpidly  in  that  direction,  that  the  whole  body  of  air 
in  flie  roomlieoomea  speedily  changed,  provided  there  t>« 
an  average  amount  of  open  doors,  winaows,  crevices,  &c. 
to  yield  the  supply.  Until  modern  inquirers  set  thrm- 
selves  to  solve  tliese  two  questions,  or  others  analopous  to 
them—*  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  are  requisite  lor  the 
combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal?*  and,  *How  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  respired  by  m  average  man  in  an  hour? — 
there  were  no  means  «f  determlnine  the  ]  r  r  >r  amonnt  of 
air  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  abuildini:  n  ►  '-t^  v'  r 
are  used,  or  where  the  methods  of  warmuijj  In  luati  J 
by  steam,  or  by  hot  water  are  adopted. 

Dr.  Arnott  jiiaces  the  matter  under  the  following  form, 
so  far  as  respiration  alone  is  concerned : — *In  respiration 
or  breathing  a  man  draws  into  his  chest  at  one  time  about 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  of  that  ait  a  fifth  part  is 
oxygen,  of  which  again  there  is  converted  into  carbonic 
aeidgas  nearly  a  half.  The  carbonic  acid,  if  afterwards  in- 
haled, would  be  noxious  to  the  individual.  About  fift.  en 
inspirations  are  made  in  the  minute,  vitiatinsj  therefore  three 
hundred  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  a  cubic  foot,  of 
atiut»*plieric  air.  but  which,  mixing  as  it  escapes  withseveral 
times  as  much,  rendCM  unfit  fur  respiration  at  least  two 
cubic  feet  under  common  circumstaneea.'  Tredgold  makes 
a  very  diilbrent  estimate  of  the  <juantity  <tf  air  respired  in 
a  minute,  and  introduces  other  items  in  his  calculations.  I  i 
the  first  place  he  reckons  the  averaue  number  of  ie>pi ra- 
tions per  minute  twenty,  and  the  number  of  cubic  incl,,  - 
of  air  inspired  each  time  forty;  so  that  the  air  direi'iv 
vitiated  amounts  to  eight  hundred  cubic  inches  per  minute. 
He  next  takes  into  consideration  the  vapour  mixed  with  the 
respired  air,  and  the  insemibie  peranmtion  always  going 
on  from  tb«  skin,  and  assumes  that  three  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  ^11  be  requisite  to  remove  these  causes  of  im- 
purity. Lastly,  he  supposes  a  room  to  contain  individual-,  i?. 
theeveiiimr.  when  candles, lamp*, &c.  are  lii:lited,and  in  lieu 
of  the  air  vitiated  by  this  comiuistion  he  as-^umes  on  what 
data  does  not  clearly  appear)  that  one-fourth  ol  a  cubic  foot 
of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  every  individual  will  be  neccs- 
■arv  to  purifr  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  on  thia  ground. 
Taking  all  these  results  together,  IVedgold  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  when  a  room  crntaininp  several  persors  is 
lighted  to  the  average  and  cus1uuiu.ry  decree,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  supply  four  times  as  many  cubic  feet  of  f^e^h 
air  per  minute,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  room  ;  that  is, 
four  feet  for  each  person. 

This  supposition,  of  four  cubic  feet  of  flesh  air  per  oii- 
nute  lor  each  individual  in  a  room  artifldally  lighted,  of 
coune  involves  the  condition  that  an  e<pial  quantity  of  vi- 
tiated air  per  minute  must  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  the 
iiKjdiry  naturally  follows.  How  does  this  escape  take 
ilacer  Carbonic  acid  pas  is  heavier  than  atmor-pheric  air, 
)ut  there  are  three  circumstances  which  render  respired 
air  rather  lighter  than  the  general  air  of  a  room.  viz.  the 
existence  in  it  of  nitrogen  and  vapour,  both  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  air,  and  the  higher  tompeiatura  of  tim  re- 
spired  air  than  the  air  of  the  room.  From  all  these  circum- 
itences  combined,  it  is  found  tlut  re<:pired  air  a.scends  t  > 
the  upper  part  of  the  room ;  and  it  follows  that  tiie  ceiiias 
or  some  ndghbouriag  part  b  tho  proper  placs  Car  ai 
outlet. 

Practice  of  T'enfilafton.— In  nineteen-twentieths  of  all 
the  buildings  constructed,  there  is  no  account  whatever 
lakmi  of  the  neam  for  faimrlng  ventUttwn.  Th«  ti«.flM« 
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trt  coiatructed,  the  window*  fixed,  and  the  doors  hunp 
without  &  ihought  beiner  paid  to  the  means  ol  ellecting  a 
constant  chanf^e  of  the  air  contained  within  the  apartments, 
Butili*  pmbable  that  in  most  English  rooms,  provided  as 
therm  with  tolerably  large  open  fire-places,  and  with  doors 
mn  m.  f^mlQf  «|Mmed,  tte  TtntUatioii  u  aiffisiently 
eooiplete.  TTm  frnh  dr  enleii  th«  room  bjr  the  op«n 
■"'-;'ow.  the  lower  part  of  the  open  door,  and  any  crevices 
•'Inch  nmy  exist  at  K  small  height  from  the  floor;  while 
(hf  vitiated  and  speeificallv  lighter  air  escapes  partly  up 
trie  open  fire-place  and  chimney,  partly  near  the  upper 
t  xtremitv  of  the  Open  doon,  Md  piaQj  tqrcravioM  atoaod 
diMn  ana  windom  fenendlf . 

h  erowded  rooms  tiowevor,  where  the  laount  of  vitiated 
breath  bears  a  much  larger  ratio  to  the  cubical  contents, 
and  where  the  doors  are  generally  small  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  room,  the  impure  air  cannot  esca])e  by  tliesc 
zneaiu,  and  some  arrangements  must  be  made  near  the 
ceiling  for  the  removal  of  the  air.  These  methods  are 
chiefly  of  two  different  kindi ;  the  one  by  the  uee  of  a 
rtwlving  w/uel  mfm^  waA  the  other  hjr  the  aelion  of  a 
tkmney  or  ttUie. 

We  sometimes  see  one  of  the  upper  panes  of  glass 
removed  from  a  window,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  revolv- 
ing fan,  as  a  means  of  ventilating  the  anailnit-nf.  This 
fan  or  wheel  is  provided  with  radii  formed  like  the  snlsofa 
windmill,  or  the  blades  of  a  screw-propeller,  so  that  any 
force  which  sets  the  wheel  in  motion  will  cause  a  current 
ef  air  to  peat  obliquely  between  them.  But  in  this  case 
fte  fto  tt  made  to  rerohre  merely  by  the  impulse  of  the 
lir  itself,  and  is  not  under  the  con'rrl  nf  the  inmates  ol"  a 
bailding.  A  more  complete  exemjiliticution  is  presented 
by  tlie  atranj^ement  of  the  lare;e  cotton-mills  of  the  North. 
Tlie  observation  has  been  correctly  made,  that  'the  first 
accomplishment  of  perfect  ventilation  for  a  crowded  place 
wu  not,  at  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  the  houses  of 
Die  great  and  learned,  and  thcfefere  in  our  hooaes  of  par- 
fiafflcnt,  or  in  the  churches  of  the  wealthy,  or  in  fashion- 
able assemblies  of  any  kind,  but  in  the  cotton-factories.' 
T>:t  same  cause,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  general 
idoption  of  steam-warming  in  factories,  will  probably  be 
available  in  tracing  the  use  of  the  fan-ventilatora ;  for 
while  the  boilera  of  a  steam^ngine  fumiih  the  requisite 
iteam  in  the  one  caae,  the  power  engendered  is  apphcable 
to  the  fim  hi  the  other. 

A  (hn-wheel,  ftn-ventilator,  or  wind-fan  (for  by  all  these 
aaaies  the  contrivance  is  known\  beins:  j  huVd  in  any 
convenient  position,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  sttain-eng'ine 
cf  a  factory,  and  by  it-*  loiatiou  ihaus  uu-  the  vitiated  air 
from  asenes  of  rooms  with  great  rapidity.  Dr,  Ure  ('Phi- 
Icwphy  of  Manufactures')  gives  the  I'ollowin^  description  of 
one  variety  of  wind4an  used  in  the  ftetones.  It  conuta 
oTtwo  e8at<4ron  end-plates,  A  A,  having  a  central  circular 
opening,  c  c  c,  from  the  circumference  of  which  the  outline 
ofeach  plate  enlarges  spirally,  the  point  nearest  the  centre 
^?ing  near  rf,  and  that  farflicst  of!' beins:  under  E  {Fig.  1). 
These  tno  parallel  plates  are  connected  by  bolts,  a  a  a;  a 
mantle  of  sheet-iron  b«ing  previously  inserted  into  graovea 
c«<t  in  the  edges  of  the  eM-platea  ao  as  to  enclose  a  cavity 
*ith  aa  elongated  outlet  at  B,  to  which  a  pipe  is  attached 
f>reaR;]ring  off  the  wafted  air  in  any  direction.  Within 
Hmctntj  a  shaA  C  revolves,  in  bearings  b    placed  cen 


Fig.  2. 


tn!!y  in  the  frame-plates  A  A,  and  cast  in  the  same  piece. 
On  this  ihait  a  bos->  is  wedijed  last,  bearing  five  flat  arms, 
'  -  f.  lo  which  arc  riveted  five  flat  plates,  or  wires,  of  the 
ihown  between  a  and  a  [Fig.  2i,  havinir  a  semi-cir- 
CLiif  j<iece  cut  out  of  them  on  each  side,  about  the  sire  of 
the  end  opening.  On  one  end  of  the  shaft  C,  beyond  the 
^•bearing,  the  .ooaa-tBdAatpulleyaD  wa^ttodtor  re- 


ceiving  the  driving-band,  and  tor  turning  the  wings  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  Thus  the  air  is  driven 
before  them  out  of  the  end  orifice  B,  while  it  enters  by  the 
side  openings  at  c  r  c  {Fig.  1).  By  the  oentlifugal  force  of 
the  revolving  wings,  the  air  is  oondenaad  tomrds  tiieir 
extremities,  and  indm  Ha  aaam  Im  IIm  paessore  thnNuh 
the  orifice  B,  wMb  it  ia  eontinaally  drawn  in  at  the  skua 
by  its  tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Dr.  Ure  says 
that  '  when  such  a  fkn,  placed  at  the  one  end  of  an  apart- 
ment about  two  hundred  feet  long,  is  in  full  action,  it 
throws  the  air  so  powerfully  out  of  it  as  to  create  adimugfat 
at  the  other  end  of  the  apartmenti  Mifibia  of  katfiaf  •  « 
weighted  door  six  inches  arjar.' 

An  account  was  siven  in  the  *  Londmi  Journal  of  Arl^* 
1R42.  of  the  method  adopted  in  waiming  and  ventilating 
the  Reform  Clubhouse,  which  illustrates  our  present  sub- 
ject. A  steam-engine  works  a  revolving  fan,  capable  of 
throwing  eleven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into 
a  subterranean  tunnel  under  the  basement  story ;  and  'he 
steam  of  condensation,  from  the  small  steam-engine  which 
works  the  fan,  supplies  three  cast-iron  cheata  with  the 
requisite  heat  for  warmiuffthe  whole  building. 

The  second  mode  of  dfecting  ventilation,  vis.  by  the 
use  of  a  tube  or  cliimney  opening  into  the  air  from  the 
upper  part  of  an  apartment,  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
asceii.«>ive  ])ower  possessed  by  a  lot\y  aiiiial  column.  As 
the  '  draught '  of  a  furnace-chimney  carries  up  the 
smoke,  &c.  more  rapidly  if  the  chimney  be  very  lofty,  so 
does  a  lofty  chimney  exceed  a  low  one  in  carrying  off 
vitiated  air:  and  for  the  same  reason,  even  if  nocnimney, 
properly  so  called,  be  provideil.  a  lofty  room,  furnished 
with  api)ropnatc  openinij.'i  in  its  eeiliiitr,  will  furni.sh  a 
dmught  to  eai.-y  olf  iuijiuie  air  more  i apidly  than  a  low 
room;  and  in  many  of  our  public  buildings  this  arrange- 
ment is  deemed  suffieieilt.  In  the  Readfiiy-room  at  the 
British  Museum,  for  example,  the  anangements  for  the 
supply  of  flre^  air,  and  the  removal  of  that  which  has  been 
Mti.iii'd.  independent  of  the  operation  of  doors  and 
windows,  are  tnese  : — A  current  of  cool  air  sets  in  from  the 
stone  vaults  or  passages  beneath,  through  a  hole  or  holes 
in  the  floor  of  the  room  immediately  beneath  the  slate 
pavement,  from  whence  it  finds  entrance  into  the  room 
through  tile  eight  coil-tube  pedestals.  If  the  weather  be 
cold,  and  the  pipes  be  filled  with  hot  water,  the  air,  passing 
thus  around  ana  between  the  pipes,  becomes  warmed,  and 
enters  the  room  at  a  temperature  suflicient  to  warm  the 
whole  contents;  but  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the 
pipes  contain  no  hot  water,  the  nir  passes  by  the  pipes 
without  being  affected  by  them,  anil  enfer>  the  room  at  its 
natural  temperature,  'fhe  air,  after  being  vitiated  by 
breath,  eacqpos  by  means  of  concealed  apertwes  round  the 
cireulw  omuiients  in  the  ceihQg  into  a  horisontal  tube 
between  tiie  room  and  the  apaitmenta  above,  and  finally 
escapes  into  the  open  air. 

The  temporary  House  of  Commons  is  an  example  of 
ventilation  by  an  aitificial  diauuht  (•ai:>ed  by  a  lofty 
chimney.  By  the  side  of  the  buiktin?  has  been  con- 
structed a  large  circular  chimney,  120  feet  high.  11  leet 
wide  at  the  honom,  and  8  feet  at  tlie  top,  with  a  fire-grate 
near  the  bottom  having  25  square  feet  of  burs  or  surface. 
Tliis  chimney  is  connected,  by  a  tunnel  leading  from  its 
base,  w  ith  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  is  intended  solely 
to  remove  the  air  from  the  house.  Beneath  the  9M' 
chamber  and  in  coiuiection  with  the  room  containing  the 
hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  the  lioii^c.  i^  a  perforufed 
wall  through  which  fresh  air  enters  from  Old  Palace  Yard. 
Three  sets  of  folding-doors  are  ao  arranged  that  the  air 
thus  admitted  can  1m  wholly  or  in  part  allowed  to  pas 
through  the  hot-water  room,  or  kept  wholly  ft«e  firom  it, 
according  to  the  sea-on  of  the  year;  so  that  it  can  be  made 
to  enter  the  body  ol  the  house  at  any  required  lempeiature. 
The  air  thus  admitted,  after  passing  thiouirh  the  nir- 
chamber  into  the  bouse,  and  becoming  vitiated  by  rc.s])iia- 
tion  and  comboalion,  escapes  through  apertures  in  tlie 
ceiling  into  a  reeoptacle  above,  where  it  might  be  made 
to  discharge  itself  into  ttie  open  air.  But  in  order  to  render 
the  ascent  of  the  air  certain  at  all  times,  the  uiqwr  recep- 
tacle is  connected  by  a  descending  tube  with  the  short 
t  innel  leadinK  to  the  chimney;  and  a  large  fire  beint: 
made  in  the  chimney,  the  hi!:h  coii.mn  of  heated  and 
rarified  air  engenueis  such  a  ]io\\eiful  dia'iLjl'.t  as  to  draw 
out  the  whole  of  the  air  from  lh«  il^xly  ol  the  houae.  There 
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Commoas  in  the  year  lft37,  m  wV.ich  Dr.  Reid  detailcJ 
experiments  tenJinj;  to  show  tluil  li)  reversini^  the  action 
of  certain  vaUcs,  aiui  Ijrincinir  tiie  chimnu'v  in  connection 
with  the  air-chamber  bent-aUi,  iiitttead  oi  iha  ati^receptacJe  | 
abuve,  he  could  draw  out  aM  the  air  from  the  house  in  a 
dgKoding  eutrent,  Crom  ceiling  to  floor.  inst«ad  of  in  an 
owMiliM'etuTratiif  it  ihould  ever  b«  deemed  desirable  so 
to  do.  This  served  to  illustrate  the  powerM  nature  of  the 
draught  produced  by  the  heated  chimnev.  We  mav  here 
remark  tnat  Dr.  Reid,  who  contributed  tne  article  'Venti- 
lation '  to  the  new  edition  of  the  •  Rncyclopsdia  Brit&nnica,' 
has  in  that  article  stated  his  opinion  that  instead  ol'  three 
or  four  cubic  feet  of  Iresh  air  per  minute  for  eacli  person 
{naroom,  as  usually  advocated,  he  thinks  the  quantity 
nrovidod  ou^  not  to  be  lese  than  tea  feet;  and  he  also 
ttAtet  that  in  the  present  Honeet  of  Failiament  from  36,000 
to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  have  occasionally  been 
given  in  warm  weather  to  one  apartment  alone,  or  about 
sixtvleet  per  minute  to  each  individual  in  a  crowded  house. 

l5r.  Amott  exprease*  his  opinion  tliat  a  kind  of  pump, 
with  an  easy-workine  piston,  would  often  be  an  efficacious 
ventilator;  and  indeed  >iome  such  contrivance  has  I're- 
quetitly  been  eroplcn  ed  in  ships*. 

(Hales ;  Leslie ;  Xmtoild ;  Binhndaoa ;  Hood ;  Amott ; 
Perkins ;  Reid.  For  *  Yentilntion  of  UinMi,*  Mt  Ifures, 
▼d.  XV.. p. 

WAR^IIXSTER.  [Wiltshire.] 

WARNER,  FERDINANDO,  LL.D.,  a  voluminous 
compiler  and  theological  and  mi&c<;llaneous  writer  of  the 
last  century,  is  said  to  have  been  born,  where  is  not  known, 
in  1708k  and  to  have  studied  at  Jesus  College.  Cambridge, 
hut  the  latter  Oust  is  doubtfiil.  Hating  taken  holy  orders, 
he  became  vicar  of  Ronde  in  ^tahlre,  in  1730,  and  rector 
of  St.  Michael  Queenhithe,  London,  in  1740,  to  which  last 
preiermeul  wns  added  the  rectorj'  of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in 
1756.  He  died  of  gout  in  or  soon  after  1767.  His  degre«: 
of  LL.D.  he  is  nppOMd  to  bav«  oMMQod  from  lonwSootch 
university. 

Of  Dr.  Warner's  various  publications  tlte  following  are 
the  most  unpottant  >—*  A  Svstem  of  Divini^  and  M oniity, 
eompiled  flom  the  worin  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of 

the  Cliurch  of  Enijland,'  5  vols.  12mo.,  ITM,  and  Accoud 
edition,  4  vols.  8\  [)..  17i>B;  '  An  liluslralion  of  tlie  Book 
of  Common  l'ra\er.'  J^c..  folio.  1754;  'The  Bicclesiastical 
History  of  the  KtgtiteenUi  Century,*  2  vols,  foho,  175U-7 ; 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  8vo.,  1758 ; 
'  The  History  of  Ireland,'  vol.  i.,  4to.,  1763 ;  '  The  History 
of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland,' 4to.,  1767.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  the  Middlesex  Cleri- 
cal Widovra*  and  Orphans  Fund,  in  relation  to  whieh  he 
published  one  uamphlet  in  1753.  and  another  in  1765.  He 
left  a  fton.  the  Ilcv.  John  Warner,  D.D.,  bom  in  1736,  who 
wa<  of  Trinity  College,  Cainluidge.  and  who,  after  havini; 
long  preached  at  acnapel  of  his  own  in  Long  Acre, London, 
was  presented  to  the  united  rectories  of  Hocklilfeuid  Chal- 

Savc  in  Bedfordihire,  and  aubeeauently  to  the  raetoqr  <^ 
ourton  in  WUta.  He  died  in  1800.  Dr.  John  Warner 
was  an  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  the  principles  of 
his  political  philosophy  in  a  work  which  he  called  '  Metrou- 
ariston,'  which  was  his  principal  literary  performance. 

WARNER.  RICHARD,  of  Woodford-row,  in  Essex. 
\va.s  the  author  of  the  '  Plants^  Woodfordiense*,'  whieh 
was  published  in  1771.  He  was  born  in  171 1,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxfoid.  He  was  from  early  life  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and,  having  a  fortune  at  his  com- 
naod,  he  bestowed  much  pains  in  eolleettng  and  cniti* 
vating  exotic  plants.  He  was  celebrated  for  liis  critical 
knowledge  of  Sliakspere,  and  at  one  time  contemplated 
publishmg  an  edition  of  his  works.  He  died  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1775.  He  pu^ss^d  a  valuable  library,  wltieh  he  be- 
queathed to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  also  left  a  sti- 
pend for  the  purpose  of  ertablishing  a  botanical  lecture 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes 
and  habits,  and  was  rather  a  patron  of  those  who  culti- 
vated botanv  than  a  great  botanist  himself.  'Additions  to 
Warner's  Pfantae  Woodfor  'ii  wrre  published  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  17W4.  Miller  dedieateU  &  genub  of  iihuits  to  him 
under  the  name  Jf  'tinii'na.  Warner  also  translated  wjme 
of  the  comedies  of  Fiautus.   [Thornton,  Bonml.1 

WAANE'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Miller  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Warner.  This  genus,  which  is  now  called 
iH^ifrastM,  has  but  a  single  species.  It  belong  to  tllO  Hip 
tival  order  Rammculaoow.  Xho  calyx  ia  oowpoted  of  9 


ovate  sepals.  The  petals  are  wanting.  The  stamens  and 
ovarie.s  are  numerous.  Ttie  fruit  is  baccate,  numerous, 
collected  into  a  head,  1-celled,  2-seeded.  The  only  specie* 
IS  called  H.  Canadentit.  It  is  a  small  perennial  herb,  wuh 
tuberous  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  North  -America,  in  watery 

6 laces  in  tiacts  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from 
anadato  Carolina.  "Ifis  bead  of  Its  fruiU  very  much  resem* 
bles  that  of  the  raspberry.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been 
used  both  for  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  It  gives  abcautifal 
yellow  colour,  and  on  that  account  has  been  called  tjelhw- 
root.  It  is  bitter,  ami  acts  on  the  sy^em  as  a  tonic,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  recommended  by  rrofessor  Barton.  It 
has  had  also  a  great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  but, 
like  all  other  vaunted  renMdiMfor  fho  owe  of  this  disease, 
it  cannot  bo  reUed  on. 

Thu  plant  was  intradneed  into  Great  Britain  in  17S8. 
but  bi  int;  difficult  of  cultivation,  it  is  seldom  seen.  It  may 
be  propagated  ljy  dividing  the  roots  in  spring  or  bysonrtng 
the  seed,  and  must  always  be  grown  i  n  a  moist  shady  sita» 
ation,  as  exposure  to  the  sun  will  destroy  it. 

WARPING,  a  mode  of  producing  a  deposition  of  the 
earthy  matter  which  is  suspended  in  rivers  of  which  the 
current  is  frequently.changed  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  tide.  This  causes  a  sUning  of  the  water,  which  pre- 
vents the  finer  partieles  flrom  h«ng  deposited.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  proauce  a  stairnation  of  the  water  for  a  few  hovxs 
to  have  a  copious  deposit,  leaving  the  water  cleai  over  it. 

On  the  low  flats  which  border  the  mouths  of  nNct-.. 
occasional  inundations  often  cause  a  deposit  wliich  is 
highly  fertilizing.  Thus  the  polders  in  Holland  and 
Flanders  have  been  formed  of  the  mud  of  laigo  livers, 
and,  being  drained  and  kept  dry  by  dykes  and  shuces, 
have  formed  the  most  fertile  soils. 

Warping  is  an  imitation  of  this  natural  process: — A 
bank  of  earth  is  raised  along  the  course  of  tlie  river,  so 
high  that  the  t^ood*  cannot  pass  over  it.  In  some  part  ol 
tills  dyke  is  a  sluice  for  the  double  pui7>0he  of  letting  in 
the  water  and  letting  it  out  at  pleasure.  When  the  tide  b 
setting  in  and  ooaotaraoting  the  natural  current  of  the 
liver,  the  sluioe  is  opened  aim  the  water  flows  in  by  one  or 
more  duanels  made  far  the  purpose  of  eonveyine  it  over 
the  lower  land,  end  covers  it  to  the  depth  of  hit^-wnter. 
The  sluice  is  now  shut,  and  the  imprisoned  water,  beeomiiii; 
sta^^nant,  deposits  all  the  mud  which  it  held  suspended 
belbre.  The  sluice  is  opened  at  low-water,  and  Uie  water 
is  allowed  to  run  out  slowly ;  it  leaves  a  coating  of  mud  or 
sediment,  whichhardeas  and  dries  rapidly.  This  operation 
is  repeated  until  a  thiolaiess  of  several  inches  of  new  soO 
has  thus  been  warped,  when  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
ploughed  and  cultivated  like  any  other  field.  It  takes 
some  Ume  before  any  com  will  g^row  on  the  new  warp:  at 
first  it  looks  like  barren  mud  :  but  it  soon  dries  to  a  better 
texture,  and  ultimately  proiluces  very  extraordinary  crops. 
If  its  fertility  decrease,  and  its  surface  is  still  below  high- 
water  mark,  a  slight  warping,  like  the  inundations  Off  UM 
Nile,  immediately  lestores  the  fertility.  What  is  euiioaa, 
b  the  ahnost  fotu  absenoe  of  or^tc  matter  in  the  wsrp> 
soils,  or  rather,  its  intimate  combination  with  the  earths,  so 
that  it  is  not  readily  separated  from  tJiem.  It  is  neither 
like  clay  nor  sand,  but  somettiing  between  the  two,  soft  to 
the  touch,  but  not  hardening  into  lumps  when  dry ;  neither 
very  porous  nor  very  retentive  of  moisture,  Tliepnncipal 
earth  is  silica  in  a  very  fine  state.  It  generally  contains 
a  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  probably  from  comminuted 
shells.  It  produces  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat  in  ab«m- 
danee,  without  any  manure.  It  is  admirsbly  adapted  1o  the 
growth  of  flax,  especially  when  the  warp  5.5;  of  a  ^ood  depth. 

The  principal  expense  in  warpintr  is  the  sluice,  and  ihc 
canal  through  which  tlie  water  is  conducted  over  the  land  ; 
the  longer  this  latter  ih,  tiie  ttlower  the  proca^ ;  as  much 
warp  is  deposited  in  the  canal,  which  has  sometimes  to  bo 
dug  out  Accurate  levels  must  be  taken,  or  much  ex* 
pense  may  be  incurred  uselessly,  if  tha  water  will  not 
cover  the  surface  to  a  sufiicient  depth. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  soil  originally  : 
for  a  new  soil  is  deposited  over  it.  If  should  however  not 
be  too  wet  nor  marshy  :  a  porous  tioit  is  best,  as  this  be- 
comes the  subsoil.  All  the  inequalities  which  existi^ 
before,  are  obUtcrated  by  the  warpinp.  which  fills  up  ali 
ea^  itie^s  and  leaves  a  perfectly  level  surface.  At  HI  Oul> 
lay  of  2000/.  a  suiiace  of  800  acres  has  been  warpaiL  in- 
enaaiiiglhe  nluo  of  the  land  mote  than  1<M100I.  ia  tfai 
ooane«Jburyaait--a?eiij]mfitabltqMciikhoa.  Ilnftib 
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ti.ity  of  warpeJ  land  naturally  leads  to  the  concltision  that 
wlica.  in  a  very  comminuted  state,  becomes  beat  adapted 
lor  the  roots  of  plantst  to  bhoot  in  and  to  supply  tlicm  rc- 
iralarly  wiUi  thfi  moiature  neceiBarv  to  their  vegetation,  and 
that  their  ddef  muridimeDt  if  derired  from  the  atmos- 
fbien,  (Mioe  T«qr  Bttfo  wguitt  natter  em  Im  detected  in 
wmm  Mid  few  mineral  nbelinoei  bendes  the  earttn. 

ARRANT.    A  warrant  is  a  delegation  by  A,  who  ha* 
pcMiTcr  or  authority  to  do  some  act,  of  that  power  or  autho- 
I  :t}  '.  11  \i.  Thu>  a  nmn  having,  of  course,  power  to  act  in  and 
manage  his  own  cuticema,  may  eive  a  warrant  of  attorney 
to  another  to  act  or  manege  on  obhebelf.  A  i.herifi  wim 
has  power  to  arreat*  &&,  may  give  a  iTarrant  to  hia  bailiff 
to  act  for  Urn.    A  laadjoid  wno  baa  power  to  mahe  a  dia- 
treas  upon  his  tenant  may  give  a  warrant  of  dihtress  to  an- 
other lor  that  purpose.    A  magistrate  who  has  authority 
to  brinj:  bell  1 1  Imn  persons  who  are  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  reasonably  suspected  ot"  havinfj  fommitted  cer- 
tain oft'ences.  may  make  a  warrant  to  others  to  do  that  act. 
A  warrant,  which  abould  be  in  writing,  ought  to  show  the 
aatbority  of  the  peieon  who  mekee  it  the  act  which  is 
authorized  to  be  SoM,  tbe  name  or  dietinet  description  of 
fbe  party  authoriaed  to  execute  it,  and  of  the  party  afrainst 
whom  it  is  made ;  and  in  criminal  cases  the  Erroun  K  u|  n 
which  it  is  made.   The  sense  in  which  the  word  wartauL  i.s 
more  jjenenilly  known  relates  to  criminal  matters.  A  justiee 
of  the  peace  has  power  within  his  own  jurisdiction  to  appre> 
hend  a  person  wnom  he  has  seen  commit  an  offence  over 
which  be  has  juhadidioo.  He  may  alao  verballv  direct, 
that  is.  ^ve  a  verbal  warrant  to  othen  to  anert  audi  permii 
in  his  own  preaence.    He  may  also  give  a  warrant  in  writ- 
ing  to  apprehend  in  his  absence  such  person,  or  any  person 
against  wnom  he  has  rea>^onable  cause  of  svispiclon  from 
the  information  of  ofhers.    The  warrant  sliouid  always  be 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice.    It  should  l.'c  ad- 
dressed to  the  cunsttable  or  cunatables,  or  to  some  private 
person  by  name,  and  the  constable  or  the  private  person 
aHing  within  the  juctiee'a  jurijidiction  will  not  be  liaUe  fbr 
;:Liiy  of  the  conseqnenccs  of  obejnng  a  proper  warrant.  The 
■.^ arrant  sliould  name  the   person   aEjainst  whom  it  is 
^hrected.    A  warrant  to  apprehend  ail  persons  sii.spected, 
or  all  persons  K^'lty,  5vc.,  is  illegal ;  for  the  discretion  as 
to  pointing  out  the  individual  person  to  be  apprehended 
is  vested  in  the  justice,  not  in  the  officer.   The  law  as  to 
this  was  expressly  laid  down  bv  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case 
of  Money  r.  Leach,  3  Bur.  1742,  where  the  warrant,  being 
of  the  form  called  a  general  warrant,  and  which  had  been  in 
use  since  the  Revolution  down  to  that  time,  directing  the 
officers  to  apprehend  the  '  authors,  printers,  and  publishere' 
of  the  famous  No. 45  of  the  '  North  Briton,"  wa-s  held  to  be 
i  'Cfc'al  and  void.    The' warrant  should  also  set  forth  the 
tirne  and  place  of  making  it,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  is 
niode.   A  warrant  may     to  bring  the  party  before  tbe 
juatiee  giantiag  it,  or  hefora  any  joetice  of  the  sane 
eoonty.   A  warrant  of  a  iuatiee  of  one  county  cannot  be 
executed  in  another  imtif  it  ha.s  been  backed,  that  is, 
signed  by  mme  justice  in  that  other  county,  and  the  same 
provision  has  been  also  enacted  with  respect  to  warrants 
^•-•.nteil  in  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  requinug  to 
!    executed  in  any  other.    But  a  warrant  granted  by  one 
:  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  tested 
-lagland,  and  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom.  A  warrant  is  in  force  until  it  haa  heen  executed,  if 
the  joatice  granting  it  be  sHIl  aKre.   An  officer  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  is  indictable  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  act 
upon  it.    He  is  justified  in  apprehending  the  jiarty  at  any 
time,  and  in  breaking  open  the  doors  of  a  house,  but  he 
ou^ht  fit-st  to  make  known  to  those  willuii  the  cause  of  his 
connnir,  his  authority,  and  to  request  their  aaistance. 
AAci  the  party  u  umrehended,  the  officer  ought  forth- 
with to  cam  um  wiimvar  he  is  directed  by  the  warrant 
authorizing  the  apprehension.    Much  of  what  has  been 
faid  a.H  to  a  warrant  of  apprehension  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  aWananl  of  Commitment,  which  is  the  document 
by  which  ajui^tice  authorizes  a  comniitmenl  of  a  party  to 
•  irtiiOn,  either  to  suffer  a  summary  punishment  or  to  await 
his  trial.   The  same  matters  are  essential  as  to  shuwing 
the  authority,  the  parties,  the  cause,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  warrant,  and  thcee  latter  should  appear  diatinetly,  be 
lawfbl,  and  not  be  in  the  di^unetive.    A  Search  Wanant 

a  document  which  authoii^cs  a  scareh  to  bemadaior 
»toien  guods.    {Hani  iJushce.) 

A  Warrant  ut  Attorney  ia  an  authority  by  which  a  man 
f.      No.  imi. 


authorizes  another  to  do  an  act  for  hiiii,  on  liis  hehai;',  or  K. 
his  a<;eiit  or  deputy.    [Lbttkk  or  Power  or  AtroaNBK.j 
Hut  the  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  where  • 
party  executes  an  instrument  o'f  that  name,  authorising  an> 
other  to  confess  j  udgment  againat  him  in  an  actioii  for  a  eer> 
tain  anuMAt  named  in  the  warrant  of  attorney.   It  u  (gene- 
rally giren  aaa  security  by  one  who  b,  or  is  about  to  become, 
the  debtor  of  another.    The  advantai;e  of  it  i.s,  that,  by  put- 
tine:  it  into  effect,  the  creditor  obtains  a  judg^taent  against 
his  debtor  at  once,  and  luw  all  the  advantages  of  a  judg- 
j  ment  creditor,  without  the  risk,  delay,  and  expense  of 
!  an  action.   There  is  fi  equently  a  condition  attacned,  that 
1  it  shall  be  defeated  and  become  void  upon  the  making  of 
j  certain  paymente,  or  the  doing  of  certain  acta.   In  all 
8»ich  cases  it  is  necessary-  that  the  defeasance,  or  condition, 
shall  be  written  on  the  same  paper  or  parchment  as  the 
wan-ant  of  attorney,  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Henth  within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
execution.  Othenvise,  in  case  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
I  of  the  party  making  the  warrant  of  attorney,  it  will  be  void 
I  as  agamit  nia  aminaea.   If  a  warrant  of  attoniey  is  more 
than  one  year  old,  and  less  than  ten,  leave  must  be  oh 
'  tained  by  a  motion  during  terra,  or  from  a  judge  during 
vacation,  to  enter  up  judgment  tipm  i*  :  if  ten  years  old  or 
more,  by  a  nile  to  sliow  cause,  Man)  oilier  rcErulations  and 
restrictions  exist  respccluiEf  the  operation  of  this  kind  of 
:  instnimcnt,  but  they  are  ol  too  technical  a  nature  to  be 
'  introduced  here.    (Archbold's  Practice.)  [Ark&st.] 

WARRANTY.  1.  llie  doctrine  f^uarranty  ^  iandt 
waa  formerly  one  of  the  meet  important  parn  of  legal 
learning,  but  the  effect  of  warranties  having  been  p:H- 
dually  reduced  within  very  small  compass,  the  Rubjec".  has 
now  l)eeonie  of  little  ])ractical  use;  Still  it  is  lu'cessaiy  l'i>r 
those  who  would  properly  underetand  the  English  law  of 
real  propoity  to  p!qr  Bomc  attention  to  tUa  diSeult  anb> 
ject. 

Warrant;^-  existed  in  the  civil  law,  and  was  defined  to  be 
the  obligation  of  the  leller  to  put  a  atop  to  the  eviction 
and  other  troubles  wideh  the  bu^er  may  enstaln  In  the  pro. 

perty  purchnsed.  By  eviction  is  meant  the  loss  of  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  jiroperty  by  reason  of  the  right 
which  another  has  to  it.  Die  other  troubles  referred  to 
are  those  which,  without  atfectine  the  property  of  the 
thin^  sold,  diminish  the  beneficial  inter»t  of  the  pur- 
chaser, such  as  a  claim  to  a  usufruct,  or  a  rant  ianiing  out 
of  the  lands.  This  warranty  was  either  in  law,  being  that 
security  which  every  seller  la  Imund  to  give  to  a  purchaser 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  title  to  the  property  sold, 
though  no  stipulation  to  that  effect  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the'^e ;  or  tn  deed,  being  that  kind  of  particular  war- 
ranty on  which  the  aellcr  and  buyer  agree.  (Domai,  1. 1, 
t.  2,  s.  10.) 

Warranty  of  lands  in  the  English  law  is  of  feudal  origin, 
and  ia  derived  from  the  obligation  of  the  lord  todefiend  hia 
tenants  title  againat  all  cnimanta.    If  the  tenant  vraa 

evicted,  the  lord  was  bound  to  make  him  a  reeomnensn 
y  giving  him  other  lands  of  equal  value.  Every  tenant 
liolding  of  his  lord  tune  out  of  mind,  by  what  was  termed 
homage  ancestriil,  was  entitled  to  thn  warranty.  The 
statute  of  the  18th  of  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  which  prohibited  the  practice  of 
Kubinfeodation,  and  authurised  the  ftee  alienation  of  pro- 
peity,  put  an  end  to  the  hovage  aaeeilral.  and  coaae> 
ouently  to  the  implied  wairanty  annexed  to  it.  aroid 
the  effect  of  (his,  when  the  lord  aliened,  the  tenants,  before 
they  attorned  to  the  new  lord,  lequired  a  new  warranty 
from  him  ;  and  when  the  teiuuit  aliened,  it  v.iis  with  an 
express  clause  of  warranty  from  himself.  These  c.\prc.s.>4 
warranties  were  introiiuicd  even  prior  to  the  statute  uf 
Quia  Emptores,  in  order  to  evade  the  atrictneas  of  the 
feudal  law  as  to  non-alienation  without  the  consent  of  the 
heir ;  for  though  he  might,  on  the  de^  of  hia  ancestor, 
have  entered  upon  any  lands  aliened  without  his  consent, 
the  covenant  of  warrsinty  descending  upon  the  heir  ope- 
rated as  a  confirmation  of  the  title  of  the  grantee  by 
obliiring  the  heir  who  evicted  him  to  vieKi  the  grantee  a 
recompense  in  lands  of  equal  value.  This  doctrine,  it  is 
»aid,  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  ancestor 
would  not  wantonly  diaiidierit  his  heir,  who  tberefora  waa 
preeomed  to  have  received  a  recom])ense  either  in  land  or 
money  which  bad  jnirchased  land,  and  that  this  equivalent 
descended  to  the  heir,  together  with  the  ancettor's  war^ 
ranty. 
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Warranties  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  warranties  in  deed, 
•r  exprea*  tramnties ;  and  secondly,  warranties  in  law,  or 
implied  wamntiei.  A  warranty  in  deed,  or  express  war- 
nnty,  can  be  properly  cieated  ociljr  bjr  the  i»e  of  the  woid 
tntrrantizo,  or  warrant.  WanantiM  in  taw  were  lo  cidled 
Ik'c;iu!-p  they  were  letra!  warranties  ^vithont  the  use  of  the 
word  warrant.    If,  al^er  a  parlition  or  exchaiise  of  lands 
of  inheritance,  either  partv  or  his  heirs  be  evicted  of  his 
share,  the  other  party  is  bound  by  warranty  in  law,  and 
upon  a  gift  in  tail,  or  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent,  the 
donor,  or  leBaor  and  his  hein,  are  bound  in  Iaw  to  warrant 
the  tide.  Warranty  in  deed  waa  either  lineal  or  (H^laleral. 
Lineal  warranty  was  where  the  heir  derived,  or  might  be 
Slippered  by  possibility  to  have  derived,  his  title  to  the 
land  warranted  either  from  or  tlirouirh  Xhi-  aneestor  who 
made  the  warranty  ;  thus  if  a  grandfather  were  dL&seijjed, 
fitA  the  father  released  to  the  disseisor  and  died  before 
the  |^«nd£iJLher,  thia  would  be  a  lineal  warrant  to  the 
son.  CollBterHl  warranty  was  where  the  title  of  the  heir  to 
the  land  neither  was  nor  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancestor  who  made  the  warranty ;  for  instance,  where  a 
younger  brother  released  with  warranty  to  the  (hssei.sor  of 
his  father,  and  then  died  without  issue :  this  was  a  colia- 
tend  warranty  to  the  elder  brother.   But  where  the  con- 
veyance to  wliich  the  warranty  was  annexed  followed  im- 
mediately upon  a  disseisin,  or  operated  in  itielf  M  such,  as 
where  a  man  who  had  no  rigub  entered  upon  lands  and 
made  a  feoflteent  of  them  with  warranty,  or  where  a  father, 
Tieinc  tenant  for  years  with  remainder  to  his  son  in  fee, 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee  \\  \'.h  warranty  :  this,  whjeh  was  in 
its  commeneenieiit  founded  on  the  wroii';  of  the  warrantor 
bioiaeiC  was  called  a  vxtrranty  commencing  by  duKisin^ 
and  was  not  held  Undiiig  on  the  bdr  of  the  tortious  iram 
nntoi.' 

The  obligation  of  fiie  heir  in  both  Bnea!  and  eothtenl 

warranty  w  a.s  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  other 
sufficient  lands  or  assets  descondinp;  to  him  from  the 
warranting  aneestor.  Tiie  heir  ^vas  not  bound,  when  he 
]|ad  no  assets,  to  insure  the  titio  of  tlie  alienee  ;  yet  in  tht: 
case  of  estates  in  fee  simple,  the  heir  was  barred  by  lineal 
warrant  from  claiminf  the  estate,  whether  be  had  assets 
or  not,  on  the  groun<r  that,  by  establishing  his  eleim  to 
the  estate,  he  would  gain  assets  if  he  had  them  not  before, 
aiid  would  thereupon  Decome  bound  to  fultil  his  ancestor's 
warranty.  But  the  rule  did  not  extend  to  estates  tail,  the 
right  to  which  was  nut  barred  by  warranty  unless  the  heir 
actually  had  assets  bv  descent  in  fee  simple  from  the  same 
ancestor  who  made  tiie  warranty.  In  the  latter  case  war- 
lanty  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  an  estate  tail,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  estate  tail  might  be 
destroyed,  it  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exchange 
of  the  lands  entailed  for  others  of  e((ual  value. 

The  heir,  whether  assets  deseencied  to  him  or  not,  was 
hidtl  to  be  bound  by  eollateral  warranty,  not  only  in  cases 
of  estates  in  fee  simple,  but  in  cases  of  estates  tail  also ; 
and  collateral  warranty  (though  without  assets)  was  con- 
«dered  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  of  the  estate  tailt  Mid 
all  Mnuindem  and  reversions  expectant  thereon.  The 
hardship  and  inconvenience  of  this  doctrine  with  rcspi  ^t 
to  collateral  warranties  weie  found  to  be  so  great,  liiat 
various  statutes  were  from  time  to  time  passed  to  restrain 
its  etfeets.  The  statute  of  Gloucester,  6  Edw.  1..  c.  3, 
declared  that  a  wiirraatyof  lands  by  a  fkther,  tenant  by  the 
euitesv,  should  be  no  bar  to  the  am  claimim  his  mateniaJ 
inheritance,  unless  assets  descended  to  him  nmnthe  ftther. 
The  II  Hen.  VII.,  c.  20,  enacted  that  notwithstanding  any 
alienation  with  warranty  by  the  tenant  in  dower,  the  heir 
of  the  husband  should  not  be  Ijarred,  though  he  we^e  also 
heir  of  the  wiie.  And  by  the  4  &  5  Ann.,  c.  16,  ail  wai- 
ranties  by  any  tenant  for  life  were  made  void  against  those 
in  remainder  or  reversion,  and  all  collateral  warranties  by 
anyancestor  who  had  no  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession 
were  void  against  the  heir.  As  this  last  statute  did  not 
extend  to  estates  of  inheritance  in  possesMon,  a  tenant  in 
tail  in  possession  until  lately  might  in  some  cases  have 
made  a  good  conve\Tince  in  fee  simple  by  superadding  to 
his  grant,  a  warranty,  which,  if  accompanied  with  assets, 
barred  his  own  issue  by  lineal  warranty,  and  without  them 
bund  bgreoDateral  wanuty  each  of  nis  hein  ai  waif^  be 
in  lemainder  or  revenion. 

Hie  doetrino  of  warranty  was  fha  Ibondation  of  tiie 
Kgiirance  by  way  of  common  rccfTcr}'.  [Recovkiiy.] 

The  use  of  warranties  in  con  vevances  had  long  been  su- 


perseded in  practice  by  covenants  for  title,  whereby,  a-s  th« 
covenantor  engages  Sot  his  executors  and  admtnutmtoi  s, 
his  peraoasl  m  wdl  h  his  real  assets  are  answerable  for  the 
petiormsnee  of  tb«  covenant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
vsoally  covenants  for  himself,  or  l&nself  and  his  aneeaton 
only,  whereas  a  warranty  extended  lo  all  mankind.  By  the 
3  Sc4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  ».  30,  no  warranty  can  toll  or  defeat 
any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recover)'  of  land  ;  by  the 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  s.  14,  estates  tail  and  estates  ex- 
pectant thereon  are  noIonqpBr  barmble  by  warranty;  and 
in  conseqoenee  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Real  Pro- 
perty Commissionen  {JkirdRial  Prop.  Rep.\  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  doctrine  of  muciaaty Hill  before  Mog  be  en- 
tirely abolished. 

All  the  learning  upon  the  subject  of  warranty  of  lari  Js 
will  be  found  in  '(Jotte  upon  LitUetoo,' with  Hargrave  and 
Butler's  notes. 

2.  Warranty  of  things  perMomd^^  the  civil  law  ajn 
implied  warranty  as  to  the  vendor^  title  was  annexed  to 
eveiv  sale,  and  m  our  law  also  a  purchaser  of  gooda  and 
chattels  may  have  satisfaction  fVom  the  seller,  who  aells 

them  as  his  own  and  whose  title  proves  deticient,  without 
any  exprt'i»8  warranty,  if  there  be  any  fraudulent  mi^ 
representation  or  concealment  by  the  vendor,  but.  it  seems, 
not  otherwise.  The  authorities  however  upon  this  subject 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  (2  Bl.,  Comm.,  451 ;  Chitty  On 
CnntraeU^  447*  3rd  edit.}  Bat  tbo  VMidor  is  not  bound 
to  answer  fbr  the  quality  of  the  wares  porehased,  nnlees 
he  expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good,  or  un- 
less he  knew  them  to  be  otherwise,  and  has  used  art  to  dis- 
guise them,  or  has  misnpresanted  them  to  the  buyer. 
CCbitly,  449.) 

No  ]Muticular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  con^^t  itate 
a  warranty,  and  a  bare  leptwentation  or  dMcription  of  the 
quality  may  amount  to  a  wmtwity  if  there  be  nothing  lo 

negative  such  an  understanding'.  The  custom  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  may  establish  an  implied  warranty  between 
parties  transacting  business  therein,  it  being  presutn-  i 
that  the  dealings  of  the  parties  were  rjgulated  by  the  cus- 
tom in  thaabsciwaofandeace  to  the  contrary-;  but  when 
there  b  expresi  winaafyt  it  caaxK>t  be  affected  bjr  the 
custom  of  the  trade.  A  sale  of  |oods  by  sample  ia  in 
effect  a  sale  by  warranty.  A  promise  or  warranty  that  the 
goods  sold  shall  be  of  a  merchantable  quality  is  implied 
when  tht  >i  i:  'r  1  ad  not  at  the  time  of  the  sale  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  them,  and  when  of  course  the  general 
maxim  of  caveat  emptor  cannot  apply.  Also  it  i>eeni«  that 
when  a  commodity  is  sold  for  a  particular  purpose,  the 
seller  must  be  unacrstood  to  warrant  it  reasonably  fit  and 
proper  for  such  a  purpose,  though  at  the  time  of  sale  the 
purchaser  had  an  oppuiiunity  of  inspection.  Where  there 

i  IS  an  express  warranty,  written  or,  it  iccms,  even  verbal, 
the  vendee  is  not  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  representa- 
tions not  embodied  in  the  contract  and  made  by  the  ver.- 
dor  without  fraud.  A  geneml  warranty  will  not  extend  to 
defecto  that  are  plain  and  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  re- 
miire  no  aUU  to  detect,  it  being  presumed  tbat  the  pur- 
chaser knew  of  and  bought  subject  to  them.  It  seems  to 
'  •  settled  that  when  ^oods  are  sold  expressly  *  with. all 
laulls,'  the  seller  is  not  liable  in  respect  of  latent  defect*, 
though  he  knew  of  them,  unless  some  artifice  be  practised 
to  prevent  the  buyer  from  discovering  them ;  but  even  lu 
the  case  of  a  sale  with  sll  flmto,  the  vendor  will  still  be 
liable  on  an  express  wamn^  against  a  particular  defect. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  cannot  be  a  warranty  against 
future  defects,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  Ibunoatioa 
for  the  doctrine.  It  seema  tJiat  a  warranty  ought  to  be 
Uiven  during  the  treaty  for  sale,  ur  at  least  before  it  is 
6ub«tantially  completed,  and  that  a  warranty  given  uiier 
the  completion  of  a  sale  is  not  binding  for  want  of  consi- 
deration. It  has  been  decided  that  in  actions  upon  vtar- 
ranty  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  to  return  the  goods  before 
bringing  the  action,  nor  even  to  give  notice  of  the  breach 
of  warranty  to  the  seller,  though  of  course  the  not  having 
done  so  would  ))e  a  suspicious  ciicumstance  in  the  plain- 
tiff's case.  If  there  has  been  no  offer  to  return  the  goods, 
the  measure  of  damages  will  of  course  be  the  difl'oiv  iiv  e 
between  the  sum  given  and  the  real  value,  as  ascertained 
either  by  sale  or  estiBMtion.  If  the  warranty  be  accom- 
panied by  an  express  oaodttion  to  take  back  the  goodajf 
Ibnnd  deftetivc,  and  rettim  the  price,  the  buyer  ourht  to 
return  th-  !t  '^d»  within  a  reai^onable  time  in  order  to 

[  maiiitaiu  lus  action  ;  and  if,  alter  an  otfer  is  made  to 
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so,  the  seller  icftaM  to  itfiem  fluoi,  ilMjr  xanain  ftt  his 
own  xisk. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  with 
nqpect  to  aales  of  honMb  om  of  the  mott  coouDon  «u]]||eoU 
of  actions  on  wmmnty.  The  bet  fhat  what  it  termed  • 

ujund  price  is  given  for  a  horec,  docs  not  imply  any 
•.varrant  of  its  soundness.    If  at  the  time  of  the  sale  the  , 
horse  hdL'i  any  (iisea.se,  or  has  met  with  any  accident  which 
either  does,  or  in  its  progress  or  results  mil  diminish  the 
usefulness  of  the  animtlt  hOffie  is  unsound,  and 

therefore  a  eough  or  tempomy  lameness  which,  though  it 
voLf  be  eunble  end  not  permsnently  iiyuriotn,  dhi^tumes 
hh  present  usefulness,  is  unsoundness.  So  any  organic  de- 
ff,.t  IS  unsoundness,  and  tlieretore  a  nerveti  horse  cannot 
be  considered  sound.  Hoarinsf  is  unsoundness  il' it  proceed  ■ 
fi^m  disea.se  or  organic  delect ;  but  crib-bttiiij;,  it  micius, 
does  not  amount  to  unsoundness,  though  it  is  within  a  war- 
laoty  that  a  hone  was  free  from  nee.  A  warranty  of 
eoondness  U  broken  if  the  disease  or  defeet  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  though  it  could  not  then  be  detected,  and 
did  not  appear  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  question  of 
the  soununess  or  unsoundness  of  horses  is  one  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  a  jury  to  determine,  and  thcretbrc  a 
court  will  not  set  xside  a  verdict  on  account  of  the  m«re 
preponderance  of  contrary  evtdeuce,  nor  on  the  ground  of 
anv  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  unsouodneas  proved. 

upon  the  subject  of  mneanty  of  thinp  personal,  see 
Quttjf  On  Oofttraeti,  8rd  etfition,  p.  447  et  teq.,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited. 

WARREN.  A  Free  Warren  is  a  franchise  which  ^ves 
a  ni;ht  to  have  and  keep  certain  wild  beasts  and  fowls, 
called  game,  within  the  precincta  of  a  manor,  or  any  other 
place  at  imown  extent,  mhet^  the  owner  of  the  i  ranchise 
has  «  pfopcrtj  in  the  gama.  and  a  right  to  exolude  all 
other  penom  mm  huntinf  or  taking  it.  It  k  laid  down 
by  Blackstonc  (2  Cnmm,  417),  that  orij^inally  the  rif^ht  of 
taking  and  destroying  game  belonged  e.xclusively  to  the 
kinir.  and  it  is  certain  that  this  franchise,  like  that  of  a 
fhace  or  park,  must  either  be  derived  irotn  a  f^&i  grant, 
o."  from  prescription,  which  supposes  a  grant.  The  law  is 
thoa  settled  in  the  Case  of  Monopolies  (11  Rep.,  87,  b.), 
wba«  it  is  said  that  *  none  can  make  a  park,  chace,  or 
warren  without  the  king's  licence,  for  that  is  qiiodamtiwh 
to  appropriate  those  creatures  which  are  fer€B  natur«  tt 
miUius  m  borns  to  himself,  and  to  restrain  them  of  their 
n.'itural  liberty.'  It  is  the  opinion  of  "Spehnann  i  Gloit, 
i  VDC.  IVarreiinn  ,  that  free  warren  wa.s  introiluced  into 
K :;t;iand  by  the  Normans,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
Mich  g^nts  by  the  English  numarchs  subsequent  to  the 
Conquest.  Irce  wanen  eaonot  appertain  to  a  manor  e^ 
eept  by  preeeription,  and  even  when  held  with  the  manor, 
it  does  not  pass  by  a  errant  of  the  manor  without  the  ap- ' 
purtenances  ;  noi,  if  it  be  held  in  ?ross,  will  it  pass  by  a 
ZTtint  of  the  manor  and  appurtenances.  (3  N.  &  M.  671.) 
The  general  rights  with  respect  to  game  which  now  belone 
to  lo^s  of  manors  are  vested  in  UMMttlqrBtatute.  [Manor.  J 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  crown  ever  had  the  light  of 
granting  free  warren  to  one  person  over  the  lands  of  an- 
other, though  such  a  right  might  be  enjoyed  by  prescrip- 
tion. The  right  of  free  warren  over  the  land  of  another 
misrht  also  arise  under  other  circumstances,  as  when  a  man. 
ha>  mix  free  warren  over  certain  lands,  aliened  them,  reserv- 
ing the  warren.  (8  i?^/).,  108.) 

A  warren  may  lie  open,  and  there  is  no  necos.'iity  of  en- 
ekaiag  it;  as  there  is  or  a  park.  (4///</.,  318.;  Thebeastsof 
wamn  appear  to  be  only  hares  and  rabbits ;  and  the  fowls 
of  warren  are  partridges  and  pheasants,  though  some  add 
qvails,  woodcocks,  and  water-fowl.  (Tf-nnsilg  !'rLey,&d9.) 
The  frrantec  of  free  warren  acqiiirt>d  thereby  the  risrht  to 
appoint  a  person  to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  c;ame, 
esued  a  warrener,  wlio  is  justified  m  killin;;  do^.s,  polecats, 
or  other  vermin  which  he  finds  d.  '  i  i.i^  or  destroying  the 
game  (Cro.  Jac.  45),  and  by  21  Mvr,  L,^  2,  entitled  JJt 
Mdefaetoribus,  every  forester,  parker,  or  warrener  was 
authorized  to  kill  persona  trespassinr;  in  forests,  jiarks, 
or  wmirens,  who  resisted  and  refused  to  render  themselves. 

The  franchisf'  '.A  [re*i  '.vnrnj::  h.'LS   iiriulv  i::f':)  dis- 

use since  the  en&ctuient  o£  the  modern  statutes  with  respect 
to  jrainf. 

WARREN,  SIR  PETER,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
ITOSl  and  was  descended  ftooi  a  fli^y  hmg  settled  in  that 
caaOxf,  Hanng  gone  early  to  sea,  he  received  his  first 
fUmmmmA  In  1727,  and  baddtstinguiabed  hinuelf  in  various  |^ 


parts  of  the  world,  both  by  his  good  conduct  and  his  goo4 
fortune,  when,  in  1745,  he  was  sent  out  with  a  smaJl  arma* 
ment  to  surprise  Louisbourg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  town  and  the  whole  ialand  soitendered  on  the  15th  oi 
June ;  and  for  thu  service  Warren  was  immediately  made 
a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  after  his  return  horn*  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white.  In  the  beuinning  of  1747  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command,  under  Anson,  of  a  fleet  sent 
out  to  intercept  two  French  squadrons,  the  one  bound  for 
America,  the  other  for  the  East  Indies ;  when  the  former, 
whose  object  was  the  recoveiy  of  Lout^uig,  was  fallen 
in  with,  and  effeetoally  dialled.  For  his  snare  in  this 
affair  Warren  was  rewarded  with  the  Oitler  of  the  Bath, 
and  soon  after  made  a  vice-admii^i  of  the  white.  The  next 
year  he  was  UKide  viee-atlrniral  of  the  red.  jMeaiiwlulc, 
in  the  autumn  of  1747,  in  the  height  of  a  popularity  to 
which  his  private  virtues  contributed  as  well  as  nis  publib 
services,  he  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wea^ 
minister.  A  few  years  after  this,  in  1752,  the  general  esti* 
mation  in  which  he  was  held  brought  him  a  more  singular 
complinaent :— the  inhabitants  of  the  Wai  d  of  Billingsgate, 
in  the  city  of  London,  liavini;  lost  their  aJiiemuLn,  insisted 
upon  electini?  Warren,  who  had  receaUy  been  lUiuie  free  of 
the  Golilsnuths'  (Jompany,  to  t  he  vacant  post ;  the  admiral  de- 
clined Uie  tionour,  and  sent  them  a  present  of  200/. ;  pocket* 
ing  the  money,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  him  to  enueavonr 
to  persuade  luia  to  alter  his  resolution :  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  remonstrated  with  tiiem ;  they  perusted  in  their  choice ; 
and  eventually  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fine  of  500/.  to 
avoid  scrviiiL;.  Warren  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
'2Dth  of  July,  17"i2,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  countr)  . 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  him  by  Roubiliac. 

(Chamook's  Biogra^tia  Hmmlitt  1786,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  184- 
192.) 

WARREN,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Roxhury.  ^Tassa- 
chusetts,  in  1740;  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
17.')9  ;  and  alter  leaving  college  he  studied  medibine,  and 
obtained,  \«iali:  yet  young,  an  eminent  position  among  the 
medical  practitioners  of  lloston.  From  1768  till  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
secret  committee,  or  caucus,  which  directed  the  movements 
of  the  citizens  ol^  Boston.  He  was  engaged  in  the  affair 
of  Lexington ;  and  when  Hancock  left  Boston  to  take  part 
in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  provincial  congress.  Four  days  later  tlie  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  was  fought,  and  \Vairen,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  hnes  to  encourage  the  Provincials,  was 
killed  by  a  ball  which  struck  his  head  at  the  moment  thejT 
began  to  retieaL  He  fell  in  his  SSth  jnr.  His  influence 
over  his  fellow-dtixens  was  owing  to  his  amiable  manners, 
their  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  his  fearlessness,  activity, 
and  power  of  stimulatine;  the  passions  by  his  oratory.  The 
moral  character  of  Warren  stands  hi^h  ;  he  hatl  displayed 
great  ability  as  an  agitator,  but  his  premature  death  has 
left  it  uncertain  whether  he  possesaed  to  an  equal  degrea 
the  talents  of  the  offieer  or  statesman. 

WARREN,THB  RIOHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  JOHN 
BORLASE.  BART..  G.C.B.,  was  bom  in  1754,  at  the 
family-seat  of  Stapleiord,  in  Nottinghamshire.  His  father, 
of  Itie  same  names,  was  iburth  ^oIl  of  Borlase  Warren, 
eldest  son  of  Arthur  Warren  of  Stapieibrd,  who  luanied 
Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Borlase,  Bart.,  the 
head  of  an  antient  Cornwall  family,  but  resident  at  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  had  conmderabte 
estates.  The  famuy  of  Wamn  tnoes  its  descent  from 
the  Norman  William  de  Wamnne,  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
married  Guadred,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  when  at  Winchester  school, 
ran  off  and  joined  a  kin)::s  ship,  upon  which  his  tiiends 
procured  him  an  appointment  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  .^Idemey  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  O'Hara ;  and 
in  this  capacity  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  North  Sea. 
Returaing  to  England,  he  placed  himsdf  as  a  pupil 
with  the  Rev.  Thoma.s  Marty n,  the  well-known  botanical 
professor,  at  Taplow  near  Cambridge  ;  and  was  soon  after 
admitted  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Emmanuel  Collct^e 
in  that  university.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1776. 
Before  this,  in  1774,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Msriow,  and  in  1775  was  created  a  baronet. 
Soon  wler  he  returned  to  sea,  and,  8er\  ing  with  Lord  Howe 
in  America,  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Nonsuch,  was,  m 
1773,  made  ouuter  and  commander  of  the  Helena  sloop  of 
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tvar,  and  in  17B1  reet;ived  his  oommusion  as  post-cftphun.  1 

He  was  re-elected  for  Kbriow  in  1780  ;  and  after  the  peace  I 
of  1783  he  married  theyoimi^st  daughter  of  General  Sir 
John  Ciavering,  K.B.,  by  Lady  Diana  West,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  Deiawar.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  fri^te,  and  in  thia 
and  other  ships  greatly  diatiiiguiahed  htnM^  as  a  vuibuit 
and  aetive  commander.  In  17M  1m  received  the  noand 
of  the  Bath,  as  a  testimony  of  his  majesty's  hiph  opinion 
of  his  services.  In  the  summer  of  1795  he  acted  as  com- 
modoit'  of  the  division  of  ships  which  efl'ected  the  de- 
barkation at  Quiberon  Bay,  intended  tn  a<>si:,t  the  royalists 
of  Vendue;  and  although  thatexnediliun  proved  eventu- 
ally a  failure.  Warren  was  admittea  on  all  hands  to  have 
well  performed  his  part.  In  1797  he  removed  into  the 
C!aiiwM,or74  guns;  and  being  soooafltr  detoehed  to  the 
eosit  of  Ireland,  he  had  the  good  fntune  to  fM  in  with 

the  PVench  naval  force  intended  for  flie  invasion  of  that 
country,  and  to  ot)tain  over  if  a  sisjnal  victory,  capturing 
the  whole  squadron,  consisting  ol  a  »hip-of-the-hne  and 
three  frigates,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1798.  For  this  im- 
poitMlt  aervioe  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both 
nouses  of  pariiament,  and  on  the  next  promotion  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Menwhile  at  the  ge- 
neral election  of  1796  he  had  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  town  of  Nol- 
tinffham;  and  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  place  in 
1802.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  was 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  sent  out  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  conducted  some  important  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  mat  ability.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Amenca  in  1812,  h«  commanded  Ibr  a  short  time  on 
tiiat  station  ;  but  this  was  his  last  service.  He  died  at 
Grecinvich.  on  the  27th  of  Febmary,  1822.  Of  several 
children  wlioni  he  had  by  his  wile,  his  eldest  son,  an 
oflRcer  in  the  Guards,  and  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
died,  many  years  before  his  father,  in  Egypt.  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  is  understood  to  have  been  the  author  of 
*  A  View  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Biitdn,*  fcc.,  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  8vo.,  in  1791. 

{Annuai  Biography ;  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Living  Authors  ;  Stockdale's  Baninflagi',  IKOC;  Wilson's 
Biographical  Inttrr  to  the  Hou^r  of  riitnmi)u\,  1806.) 

WARRINGTON,  a  parliamentary  buroutjh  in  the  hun- 
dred of  West  Derby  in  Lancashire,  189  miles  from  the 
General  Post-Office,  London,  by  coach-road  through 
Alban's,  Dunatable,  Stoiiev  Stnitfonl,  Daventiy,  Coventry, 
Coleihill,  laehfleldfSlone,  NeweaatlcHindcr-Lyme,  Congle- 
ton,  and  Knutsford ;  or  192  miles  by  the  London  and  Bir- 
ntingham  Railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  :  this  di.stance  is  tnmllMl  \ig  the 
mail-trains  in  little  more  than  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Baines,  in  his  '  History  of  Lancashire,'  adduces  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Warrington  was  a  Roman  station,  Ve- 
Mtimim,  the  Varatin  of  Ravennas ;  but  tlie  evidence  is  far 
ftom  conclusive.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfiesMr  the 
nanor,  called  Walintune,  was  held  bv  the  king,  and  the 
plaMthen  fravc  name  to  one  of  the  three  hundreds,  now 
merged  in  that  ul  West  Derby.  Wai  rinErton  derived  its 
importance  from  a  foi-d  over  tlie  Mersey,  on  the  noiili  side 
of  which  the  town  stands.  At  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth 
eentinj  a  bridge  was  Meelad,  which  was  about  a  century 
after  leplaced  by  a  mora  substantial  one  of  atone.  For 
tins  stone  bridge  one  of  wood  on  stone  piers  was  adMituted 
in  1812.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  the  earl  of  Derby, 
a  Royalist,  fortified  himself  at  Warrington.  After  one  un- 
sueoeasfii!  attempt,  in  March,  lOt'J,  the  Parliamentarians 
firom  Chetihire,  under  Sir  Wm.  Urei  eton,  and  from  Manches- 
ter, under  Colonel  Ashton,  tool;  the  town  in  May  or  June 
that  year.  In  Uie  campaign  against  the  Royalist  Scots  in 
l(M8,CnNinrell  COmpalled  a  division  of  the  Royalists.  4UU0 
ibMif  ,  to  surrender  at  Waninglon.  When  ChadM  II. 
«nt«id  Sngland,  in  1651,  he  nad  a  sharp  sldmBah  at 
Warrington  with  the  Parliamentarians  under  Lambert 
and  Harri^n,  who  were  compelled  to  retire.  In  1659 
Sir  George  Booth,  formerly  a  Parliamentarian,  who  had 
raised  the  royal  standard,  was  stopped  in  his  flight  from 
Winnington  Bridge,  near  Deianiere  Fr.est,  in  Cheshire, 
whars  be  had  been  defeated  by  Lambert,  by  the  Parlia- 
HMntaty  ganriion  of  Warrington.  The  town  was  occupied 
fagra  ito>ng  ftree  in  the  JaooMtt  inaunreetkm  of  1715;  and 
tM  bikige  was  cut  dowo  ia  Iht  nmurectioa  of  1745,  to 


prevent  the  passage  of  the  rebels.  The  duke  of  CumbeP' 
land  passad  tliMNigli  Wanington  in  his  march  to  tha  north 

in  1746. 

The  parish  of  WaningtoA  Iw  an  sica  of  1^280  acra^ 
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Ihe  town  is  on  the  north  bank  of  flw  Mersey,  just  above 

the  jimction  of  the  Sankey  Brook,  which  passes  not  f.ii 
from  the  town  on  tlie  west  side.    It  consists  of  a  number 
of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  and  narrow.    The  )jrint  ipa] 
coach-road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  pa-•.^^^ 
through  the  town,  and  formerly  as  many  as  seventy  public 
carriages  were  running  daily ;  but  the  fbimation  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Riailway  has  almost  entirely 
diverted  this  traffic.    The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  many  of  them  old  and 
indifferently  built ;  but  interspersed  among  them  are  a 
number  of  modern  well-built  habitations.     The  pari^li 
church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  coach-road  from  Manchester.   It  is  a  large  cruciform 
building  of  various  dates,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
1800  persons.  Hie  chancel  ia  the  moat  aotieat  part,  anii 
b  a  good  spedroen  of  deeoratad  English  chmeter.  The 
windows,  especially  the  east  window,  have  ven'  ele- 
gant tracery.     The  north  transept  is  of  perpendicular 
character,  of  late  date,  and  poor  execution:  tiiu  rLniaini-!:: 
parts  of  the  church  are  modem.  There  are  live  episcopal 
chapels  or  churches  in  the  parish,  two  in  the  town,  three 
in  the  out^parts  of  the  parish.   One  of  these,  St.  Paul's,  in 
the  town,  was  finished  in  1831,  and  is  of  Gtniiie  architec- 
ture, with  a  tower ;  and  one  (Padsate)  is  of  still  later 
erection.    The  others  were  erectecTin  tiie  last  centur}'. 
There  are  in  the  parish  three  Catholic  chaj)els  and  ten 
meeting-houses  for  dissenters.     Beside  these  huilding^ 
there  are  a  town-hall,  a  market-hall  in  tlie  inaiket-pla;e, 
two  cloth-halls,  a  bridewell,  or  place  of  temporary  con- 
finement, aaMinbi^Hoom^  a  flmdie,  and  anenaiTe  gas- 
works. ^ 

Warriasten  was  among  the  eailieit  seals  of  manaftoture 

in  Lancashire.  Coarse  linens  and  checks  were  its  first 
fabrics,  to  which  succeeded  huckaback,  then  sail-cloth 
(with  which  Warrington  is  said  at  onetime  to  have  sup- 
plied half  the  British  navyj,  and  sacking.  At  present  the 
chief  branches  of  industi)'  are  cotton-spinning  and  power- 
loom  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass  ana  glaai 
bottles,  machmeiyand  niill-woik,wire,  pins,  files,  nails  and 
tools,  spadMk  rope,  sail^eloth,  soap,  glue,  sixe,  hata,  and 
gunpowder:  there  are  ateam-mills  for  flour,  malt-house«, 
tan-yards,  a  paper-mill,  and  two  or  three  breweries.  The 
Warrington  ale  has  long  been  celeiirated.  The  market  i- 
on  Wednesday  for  corn,  vegetahlci,  and  butcher's  meat : 
a  market  of  less  consequence  is  held  on  Saturday.  There 
is  a  chartered  fair  every  fortnight  for  cattle,  loDg  diansed. 
but  revived  afew  man ainea  with  good  sueocas;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fans  fin*  wooll«n-^Ki0),  Iriih  linens,  WeMi 
flannels,  horses,  homed  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  pedler\-. 
Potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  round  the  town.  The  Mersey  is  navigable  up  \o 
Warrington  at  spring-tides  for  vessels  of  from  70  to  lixi 
tons.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey  and  its  feeder 
the  Irwell  is  continued  upward  to  Manchester.  The  Mei- 
sey  and  Irwell  Canal  joins  the  Mersey  near  Warrington  ; 
and  the  Santor  Cual,  the  Duke  of  Bhdgewater'a  Oanal, 
and  the  Grand  Jnnetion  Rulroad,  iH  pam  naar  tha  town. 
There  was  formerly  an  important  salmon  and  SOdt  fiahaiy 
in  the  Mersey,  but  it  hii  imich  declined. 

Warrington  was  nipde  a  parliamentary  borougli  bv  the 
Relbrm  Act,  and  returns  one  member.  The  borougfi  in- 
cludes the  township  of  Warrington  and  that  of  LalchfortL 
with  some  detached  portions  of  Thelwall  township.  Latch* 
ford  township  is  in  Grappenhall  parish,  on  the  Cherinre 
side  of  the  Mersey :  it  has  an  area  of  1010  acres,  with  (.in 
1831)422 honiasinliabitcd,  26  uninhabited,  and  2  building ; 
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tegeOier  430  houses,  with  439  families  and  2166  persons. 
The  portions  of  ThelwaU  towmbip  ^or  ntber  chapeliy)  in 
l^neom  pariah,  aiso  in  Cheshire,  which  are  inohided,  nave 

only  two  nouses.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borouffh  by  the  census  of  was  18,184,  exclusive  of 
those  in  Tfichvall.  Tb«  muiiber  of  Tolm  in  18854  was 
557 ;  in  183iM0.  633. 

The  Jivini^  of  Warrington  isanelory.of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  wbtoh  then  is  no  return.  The  perpetual  curacies 
or  iSnnify  and  St.  Ftalla  chapels  or  churches,  in  the  town, 
^  c  of  the  respective  clear  yearly  values  of  130/.  and  150/.; 
llulliui;ur  or  HoUinfkre  chapelry,  of  136/.;  and  Uurton- 
woocl  ehapflry,  of  96/.  Tlu:  value  of  Padgato  is  not  re- 
turned, fhe'parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wai-nngton, 
and  in  the  art  htieat  oiiry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

There  were  in  the  parisli,  in  one  infant-school,  with 
50  buys  and  50  ^t\s  \  forty  uthcr  day-schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  828  bom*  685  giki,  and  children  of  mk  not  diitin* 
gulahed  m  uie  return ;  making  a  Iota)  of  1708  children,  or 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population,  iindf>r  daily 
instruction.  One  of  the  schools  wa* a  fiee  giaintnar-sciiool, 
veil  endowed,  with  40  boys;  two  others  were  also  endowed, 
one  of  them  richly,  with  164  boys  and  GO  girls ;  and  another 
WIS  a  school  of  industry,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
wUh  100  girla  There  were  at  the  same  time  sixteen 
Sonday'>wbMii,  with  1334  boys,  1308  girls,  and  "^tcho* 
lat«  of  sex  not  distinguished,  giving  2884  children,  or  about 
one  in  seven  of  the  population,  under  Sunday  instruc- 
tion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  academy  fur 
sJiperior  education  among  the  dissenters  was  estaljhshed 
af>Varrington ;  and  several  eminent  nu  n,  including  Dr. 
.John  Taylor,  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance;  the 
elder  Dr.  John  Aikin,  Oither  of  Mia.  BarbauUi  JDr. 
Enfield;  Dr.  Prtettley;  Rerahold  Fonter,  the  nahiraUal; 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  were  enjjaijed  in  conducting  it. 
It  did  not  however  succeed.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  at  adetny  several  worl<s  were  printed  and  published  at 
Warrington,  including  Howard  s  work  '  On  Prisons.'  Mrs. 
Bu1muiU''|  *  Ckunnea,'  and  some  otlier  poems,  and  '  Mount 
PJeeMiM/  a  poem,  the  earliest  publication  of  the  late 
WinUun  ItoBcoe.  Dr.  Perdval  was  a  native  of  War^ 
rin^ton. 

There  are  a  public  subscription  libraiy,  a  mechanics' 
institution,  and  a  dispensary.  ' 

( Baines's  Hintory  ojf  Lancashire ;  Pariiantenturtf  Fuftefs ; 
Cttrgi/  LiKt :  Pigot's  Directory.) 

WARSAW,  formerly  the  capital  of  all  Poland,  and  now 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  <rf  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
ieaovereign,  and  of  the  government  Muovia»  it  Mreeably 
sitnated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  VMtula,  in 
32"  10'  N.  lat.  and  21°  K.  Ion?.  Tt  consists  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town, 
and  of  several  suburbs,  among  which  HniRa,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  over  which  tliere  is  a  bridge,  is  some- 
tinea  reelmned.  The  city  is  not  regularly  fortified,  yet 
it  ie  aorrounded  with  lines,  and  ainee  the  revolnUoo  of 
1890  a  ymrf  rtrong  citadel  haa  been  erected,  which  com- 
pletely commands  it.  The  circumference  of  the  city  and 
suburb.s  i  including  Pra^aj  i.s  ten  miles,  but  there  are  many 
gardens  and  fields  in  this  area.  Tlie  city  itself  is  irre- 
gularly buiit  and  the  streets  narrow,  but  the  suburbs,  espe- 
cially those  called  the  New  World  and  the  Cracow  sub- 
urbs, are  distinguished  by  their  regularity  and  fine  build- 
ings :  it  is  probably  with  these  in  view  that  Gannabich 
aays  (in  1836) :  *  Wanaw  haa  latterly  beeone  one  of  the 
handaomeat  eitiea  in  Europe,  adomea  with  iplenffid  edi- 
fices, with  broad,  well-Hpnted,  and  paved  streets ;  the 
mean  wooden  houses  in  the  remote  ."itreets  gradimlly  dis- 
appear, and  others  of  stone  take  their  place."    Amone  the 

SuDlic  buildings  are — 1,  the  royal  palace,  built  by  King 
igismund  III.,  who  transferred  ins  residence  from  Cracow 
to  Waraaw ;  2,  the  Siaxon  palaee,  witlt  a  fine  garden ;  3, 
the  palaee.  fennerly  the  reiidenee  of  the  primate,  since 
occupied  by  the  commissariat  department ;  4,  the  Krasinski 
palace,  a  ver)'  fine  building,  now  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment;  5  and  U,  the  palaces  to rmerly  belonging  to  V'  i  .  e 
Kad/ml  and  Count  Briihl  ;  7.  the  university  ("now  i-up- 
pre»-*eil  J ;  8,  the  ai-sena!  :  9,  the  new  mint  :  lU.  Marievilie, 
an  imitation  of  tiie  Palais  Royal  at  Pans;  li,  the  military 
hospital;  12,  the  great  banacki.  There  are  besides  above  a 
hniidied  palaeea  of  the  Poliah  noble*,  fourteen  monks*  and 
finir  nior  oonveots  ^some  of  them  have  been  anppwaacd; 


I 

with  dmrdMib  and  many  other  ohurehes,  a  few  of  whicn 
w  retMulnUe :  Muonf  them  are  the  eathedral,  the 
drarch  of  the  Holy  Cnns,  that  of  8t.  Alexander  f^built  by 

means  of  contribution^  whirh  were  collected  for  the  pur- 
po»e  of  erectint,'  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Alexander's  first  entry  into  Warsaw  ) ;  and,  above  all,  the 
beautiful  Lutheran  church.  Warsaw  has  five  theatres,  and 
numerous  useful  and  charitable  institutions,  aueh  aa  the 
National  Bank,  eatablished  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Nichdaa  in  I82S,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  na* 
tional  debt  and  promoting  trade  and  commerce  ;  a  found- 
Iin<r  hospital,  six  other  hospitals,  an  agricultural  academy, 
a  <!eaf  .ind  d'.imh  asylum,  and  numerous  schools,  'llie 
population  oi'  tlie  city  and  suburbs  has  greatly  increa^d, 
ai  d  probably  amounts  to  nearly  ISO,0U0  inhabitants,  of 
whom  30,000  are  Jews.  Tiie  manufactures  are  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  trade  of  the  Atfin  considerable,  being 
favoured  by  the  Vistula  and  five  arniuel  ftira.  It  ia  a  great 
impediment  to  the  foreign  trade  that  the  month  of  the 
Vistula  is  ill  possession  ol  Prussia,  and  this  impediment 
will  continue  as  long  as  Russia  persists  in  its  very  rigorous 
prohibitmy  qntem  agjainat  oomn^nnal  intenouise  witii 
rrussia. 

Before  the  Cracow  pte  stands  the  gilt  bronze  statue  of 
King  Sigismund  III.  on  a  marble  column  28  feet  bi|di. 
The  emiieror  Nicholas  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  oe 

erected  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  honour  of 
King  John  III.  (Sobieski),  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks. 
In  ls:iO  the  statue  of  Copernicus  was  erected  before  the 
palate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Sciences, 
and  tliat  of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Leipiig,  in  the  CJracow  suburb,  both 
executed  by  a  Polish  artist  named  IMoiUavitsefa,  under 
the  direction  of  ThorwtaldsMi. 

We  have  given  a  rather  less  detailed  aeeonnt  of  Waisaw 
than  of  some  other  great  cities  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  more  easy 
to  say  w  hat  Warsaw  was  than  w  iiat  it  Ih  :  the  chantres  made 
by  the  Russian  government,  especially  since  1S31,  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  system,  the  manifest  tendency  of  whicn 
is  to  Rumiani^e  Poland,  is  followed  up  with  unremitting 
peiaeveiaaee.  The  univeiaity  was  abolished  in  1834.  and 
Its  library  of  ISOuOOO  volttmea  and  all  its  other  valuable 
collections  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  Academy  of 
^JcienceM  is  dissolved :  the  provinces,  formerly  called  Woi- 
W(;d»hips.  are  to  be  liencel'orth  called  cuveniments,  as  in 
Hiusia.  and  the  I'olish  namei^  for  circles  and  di^ricb., 
Obwodi  and  Poweti,  are  chanijed  for  the  Russian  names, 
Ujesdi  and  Okrugi.  '  Many  dianges  in  Warsaw  and  the 
kingdom,'  says  a  letter  f^om  Ftaland,  of  the  7th  of  May,  1 
'  indicate  tHat  the  great  measura  of  reform  projected  bv 
the  emperor  will  be  steadily  earned  into  eflteeL  The  work 
of  assimilation  to  the  colosul  empire  proceeds  rapidly,  and 
one  Polish  institution,  one  Polish  name  after  another  dis- 
appears. Measures,  weiRlits,  money,  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  circles  and  districts,  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  roads  and  rivers,  all  are  Russian. 
Thus,  a  b^;iamng  is  made  with  things  that  interfere  in  the 
daily  concerns  of  life,  and,  however  inconvenient  and  di^ 
a^iecable  this  may  be  to  the  people,  they  gradually  be- 
come used  to  it.  and  the  great  work  advances.  The  Roman 
(Jatholics  complain  to  heaven  of  the  mea.su res  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  church  in  favour  of  the  Greek  relitrion  ;  but 
who  shall  put  a  veto  on  the  imperial  commands  issued 
from  St.  Petersburg  ?  We  even  bel  lieve  that  a  new  allocu- 
tion of  his  Holinesk  which  should  complain  of  flirther  in- 
fringements of  the  rights  of  the  Rontisn  oborob,  would  be 
welcome  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  give  ooeadon  fiir  the  issne 
of  furthe'  ukase-s.  While  the  clergy,  with  much  zeal,  hold 
taal  tu  the  antient  lartii,  the  people  appear  in  general  to 
be  indifferent.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  reli^on  tlian  the  manner  iu  which 
Easter  has  been  observed  at  Warsaw  this  year ;  it  was  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Esster  at  St.  Petersburg ;  there  were 
games  of  aU  sorts,  rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,  dioiaoias. 
equestrian  exercises,  shows  of  wild  beasts,  swings,  in  a 
word,  everything  to  which  a  purely  Greek  population  is 
accu.stomed  at  that  season.  The  peopre  of  Warsaw  in 
ucneial  were  quite  delisrhfed,  especially  a.s  spiiituous 
licjuojs  were  not  wanting;  even  tlie  hieher  class<-.s  did  not 
keep  away,  but  beheld  from  their  carriages  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  vVhat  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
felt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  the  birthday  of  the  empeior's  eldest  son,  the  gmnd. 
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duki'  A'oxaiider,  was  ctlebnitetl  in  the  most  splendid 
roaiinLT.  by  <livinc  service  in  all  the  churches,  a  parade  of 
Uie  gajiison,  a  grand  ball  at  llie  residence  of  the  military 
go\'emar,  and  a  general  illumination.  The  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Borromeo  now  building  at  Waraaw  ig  to  be 
finillMd  this  jTMr*   Itisraiiobed  with  maxble  and  various 


ornaments,  and  will  indisputiU/lMllwl 
in  the  capital  of  Poland.' 

(Hassel,  Dot  Rtuanche  Reich  in  Europa ;  Brockhaua, 
Convertatiom  Lfxicon  ;  Caonabicb.  Lehrfnteh{  S^ein, 
Handbuch,  by  H»neh«lnMiiii|  Tht  AOgtm^  Slritmg  iff 
Augsfjurg.) 
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Palace 


In  Italian  etyle,  witti  two  towm  to  Atat. 

A  rotunda      feet  in  diameter,  witti  dome  SOO  ftet  lugh. 

Tetraslyle  Doric  portico. 
Hexastyle  Connthian  portico  at  each  end.   Low  dome  an 
lofly' tambour  with  windOHB. 

Tetrastyle  Ionic  portico. 

Slid  to  be  one  of  (be  fineetin  Ksrape* 

fii  imitatioii  of  *IaGiwi  Gmrdift*  lit  Venma. 

Formerly  a  royal  pelice*  CofintUaii  Older  with  poifioo  on 

basement. 

Finished  by  Aigner.  Hexastyle  Ionic  portico. 
An  order  in  coluxuna  and  pilaaters  on  a  basement  of  thirteen 
aieadee. 

Gothte. 

New  facade  added  bv  him. 
HeiM^le  Done  portieo,  botttftoHtik 


A  Coiintluan  order  on  a  \olRs  basement.  SM«  eeiy  iMi. 
Centre  CorinduBii  with  boUi  hexastylc  porUoo  m  *  1mm 
ment;  the  loide  «oloiu»dce  liaiintng  tte  wiiif^  bf 

Spilefski. 
Facade  upwards  of  IIK.K)  feet  Icmg. 
One  of  the  noblesil  buildings  in  the  ci^. 
A  vast  pile,  originally  begun  by  KranwtieSi  ■■  ft 

residence  for  Staoidaua  Aujguatos. 
lonio;  maiUe  oolumnk 


WARTB,  the  name  of  sottll  tttmoon  or 

which  occur  on  thu  c  itr  Ltk  -  all  other  epidermoid 
tumours,  they  R).  Kiiurt,aiuicii  iii  their  ongin  and  courae. 
Thi  \  air  L''  '"  i  ^Hy  of  a  conical  form,  embrace  only  a 
sma]l  extent  of  surface,  are  hard,  insensible,  and  in  colour 
are  usually  darker  than  the  surrounding  surface.  In 
itruetmre  tbej  Jiare  a  radiated  character.  Their  growth 
li  slow,  and  they  deiiTe  their  notriment  fWnn  the  enf is 

over  which  they  lie  The  rnrts  of  thr  hr,']y  on  •vhir  h 
these  excrescences  mui\  liequi'-illy  tu'cur  l;u  ti.nuls 
and  face,  although  they  are  by  no  means  contined  to  these 
localities.  They  are  of  an  ianoccnt  cli&racter,  and  pro- 
I  no  ill  consequences,  except  by  pressure,  when  Uiqr 
r  in  each  parts  as  between  the  nngem  and  toea  or  im 
the  eyeiidt. 

When  stimulated  strongly,  they  generally  get  smaller 
or  disappear  altogether.  Bence  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  till-  ..pplication  of  stimulants.  It  is  however  a 
carious  fact  that  they  often  disappear  under  (he  use  of  the 
simplest  remedies,  when  more  violent  ones  have  failed  to 
affeet  them.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  catting  them 
away.  Wlien  this  may  be  objected  to,  the  caiutie  appli- 
cations recommended  are  nitrate  of  silver,  strong  acetic 
acid,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or  a  powder  composed  of 
subacetate  of  copper  and  sabino  in  equal  parts,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  a  hair-pencil  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  thin  integuments  situated  near  the  anus  are  often 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  excrescences  having  the  character  of 
wart^.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  an  orange.  When 
HBallt  thigr  may  be  removal  by  the  application  of  the  sti- 
mulants recommended  above ;  and  when  large,  they  should 
be  cut  awav  with  the  Vinife. 

VVAUTO'N,  .lOSKPH,  D.D.,  wbs  the  elde«*  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Waiton,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  atterwards  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  Cobliam,  Surrey;  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Joseph  Kidianlsont  rector  ci  Dun^hid,  Surrey.  He 
was  bom  at  Dunsftird,  in  the  hoase  of  his  matemaf  j^nd- 

fathr  r,  ir.  17'-'*2  :  was  educated,  till  he  reached  1  t,",  nth 

year,  pnncipaiijr  at  home  by  his  father;  was  then  adnutud 


on  the  foundation  of  Winchester  Oollege,  wheoee  he  went 

to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1740.  Having  taken  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1744,  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  his 
father's  vicarage  of  Ha>ingstnke  :  and  here  he  officiated  till 
he  removed,  in  February,  1746,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  Chelsea,  where  he  was  curate  Ibr  about 'a  year.  After 
thii  he  held  for  a  few  months  the  eonqr  of  Cbawton  and 
Droxford  in  Hampshire,  and  then  returned  to  Barinfetoke. 
In  174ft  he  was  presented  by  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  the 
rectory  of  Wmsladc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biisingsloke  ; 
upon  which,  although  the  living  wa.s  but  a  poor  one,  he 
immediately  married  Miis  Daiuon,  to  whom  he  had  been 
for  some  time  attached. 

One  of  Walton's  sehoolfellovrs  at  Winchester  was  Col* 
lirn,  afterwards  the  cdebrated  poet ;  and  they  two  and  an^ 
other  boy  had  in  those  early  days  been  poetical  contributors 
to  the  'Gentleman's  Maga7.ine.'  Warton's  next  printed 
composition  apj'  11  ~  ■•:>  have  been  his  ode  entitled  •  Super- 
stition,' which  he  sent  from  Chelsea  to  Dodsley's  *  Museum,* 
in  April,  1746.  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of 
Odes  and  other  poemN  in  the  same  month,  it  is  said,  in 
which  his  friend  Collins  printed  his  '  Ode$,  Descnptive  and 
Allefcorical.'  In  this  or  the  next  year  also,  he  joined  his 
brother  Thomas  in  publishing  by  subscription  a  volume  d 
his  father's  poems.  In  1749  appeared  his  'Ode  to  llr. 
West'  (Gilbert  West,  the  translator  of  Pindar">. 

In  1751  Warton  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  patron  the 
duke  of  Bolton  to  accompany  him  011  a  tour  to  the  south 
of  France,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  in 
readiness,  immediately  on  the  death  of  thedttches^tbeniii 
a  confirmed  dropsy,  to  marry  his  grace  to  his  mistress, 
Miss  Lavinia  Fetilon,  the  actress.  This  r":  ;iL7'ment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Uioughtlessly  mnde  by  ^\  ^»^ton.  who, 
after  all,  leO  the  duke  before  the  ducliess  di#d,  and  when 
he,  upon  that  event»  soUcited  permission  to  return,  learned 
to  his  mortification  that  the  manitfe  had  been  perfbimad 
by  another  eieigyman. 

After  his  retnm  to  Engiand,  Warton  published  an  edi* 
I  tion  of  Virgil,  -  n:K  n-v.od  with  a  new  ver-e  tiir-^iliin 
i  of  the  'Eclogues'  aud '  Georgics '  by  himself,  aad  cue  ui  \hi 
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^neid'  by  Christopher  Pitt,  and  illuftrated  by  numerous 
notw  and  dissertations.  The  translation  was  intended  to 
be  an  iciprovemont  upon  that  of  Dryden,  but  its  greater 
correctne&s  is  obtained  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  ipiht.  The  work*  which  wppMnd  in  1709,  bnni^ 
Wtiton  gmAitmM&aa  it  fhe  torn ;  and  u  <tated  to  ha,w9 
bceo  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  honoured  by  til*  vni- 
Teraty  of  Oxford  with  a  diploma  of  M.A.  in  1759. 

.•Vmonp  the  most  popular  of  Warton  s  Uternnr-  perform- 
ances are  some  papers  on  critical  subjects,  which  he  con- 
tribnted  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  periodical  pubht  ation,  the 
'  Adventurer,'  in  1753.  In  17M  h«  aent  mmm  of  his  earl/ 
poetical  prodtteHons  toDodeleyliOoneerion.  tficn  in  etnnw 
of  publication.  That  year  ho  was  instituted  to  the  li^-ing 
of  Ttiirarorth,  on  the  presentation  of  ttie  Jervoise  lainily  ; 
ii  175r:i  1,,'  .v;i,  <  ]i  C'ted  second  master  of  Winchester  school ; 
Uid  m  1756  his  Idend  Sir  George  Lyttellon,  on  being  made 
4  Deer,  nominated  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  now  pub- 
lulied,  in  I72B,  the  first  volume,  in  8vo.,  of  the  work  by 
which  he  is  principally  known,  his  *  Essay  on  the  Writings 
aod  Oenios  of  Pope.'  It  appeared  without  his  name,  but 
liit  attthorship  of  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  known 
[';oni  the  fi;>t  This  is  the  work  in  which  the  principles 
of  what  haa  been  called  the  Wartori  school  of  poetical 
criticism  will  be  found  to  be  most  systematically  ex- 

Sounded ;  although  the  same  mode  of  thinking  is  to  be 
etected  in  all  the  critical  writings  of  the  two  brothers. 
Atthoufh  the  author  was  Ihr  firom  disputing  the  great 
nerit  el  Pope  in  hit  own  waik  OT  poetry,  and  only  con- 
t<  n  ted  that  his  wan  not  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  the 
L  i^k  gave  great  offence  to  the  generality  of  Pope's 
admirers;  and  its  reception  on  the  whole  does  not  ai)i>ear 
to  have  been  encouraging.  Its  conclusicm,  in  a  second 
volume,  did  not  appear  till  1782.  It  has  however  since  made 
its  wav  hi  publie  favour,  and  isnow  admitted,  even  br  maiqr 
who  do  not  ffoall  the  length  of  the  aathoi^  distinction  be* 
♦ween  what  tie  called  the  poetry  of  fancy  and  fhe  poetry  of 
rcuon,  and  of  his  exaltation  of  the  former  over  tlie  latter, 
Ic'  have  at  least  called  attention  to  some  intportant  views 
in  reprd  to  this  matter  vhieh  bad  been  too  much  forgotten, 
•od  m  that  vray  to  have  had  a  dcddedly  favomitfile  eflleet 
iipon  our  poetical  literature. 

hi  1708  Warlon  became  head  master  of  Winchester 
idiool,  upon  which  occasion  he  visited  Oxford,  and  took  his 
itrnta  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  1772  he 
Ic^t  hii  wife  :  but  in  about  a  year  married  Miss  Nicholas, 
daughter  of  Robert  Nicholas.  Esq.  In  1782  his  fnend  Dr. 
Lowth,  thei\  Bi.shop  cl  Ixindon,  x'ave  him  a  prebend  of  St. 
Pml's,  and  the  Imng  of  llioriey,  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Wickham.  In  1788,  through 
Lord  Shannon,  he  (4)teined  a  prebend  in  Winchester  cathe- 
inl,  and,  through  Lord  Ittilmcsbury,  the  rectory  of  I^on, 
'i^h.Ai  he  was  soon  after  permitted  to  exchange  for  Clap- 
tiam.  In  171*3  lie  resijrned  the  mastership  of  Winchester 
sehool.  After  this  he  undcrtni  k  volition  of  Pope's  works 
with  notes,  which  he  completed  m9  volumes.  Rvo  ,  in  1797. 
It  was  followed  by  the  commcncemeHt  of  a  similar  edition 
«( DiTden,  of  which  he  lived  only  to  riMsh  two  volumes. 
He  died  28rd  of  Pehruair,  1900,  leavtif  a  son  and  three 
datirhtcrs,  th.->  yjunpest  by  his  second  wife,  who  survived 
till  IsOC.  A  Bi  L'i  iiphicaf  Memoir  of  Dr.  Josc])h  Warton, 
with  a  sfli-  ':nri  tii  ni  tii--  pin  'r',  ,ind  literary  correspon- 
dence, wus  pulthshed  in  IHOG  1  )  ihe  Rev.  John  Wooll, 
Da»ter  of  the  school  of  Midhursi  :  i  S  issex.  The  poetry 
<i(  JoK^  Warton  has  little  merit  beyond  that  of  an  scree- 
tUe  vem  of  eommcnnplaoe  fhnej,  and  some  elegance  and 
ttmefmneas  of  expression. 

WAllTON,  THOMAS,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Joseph  WaitoM,  and  wa^  bora  at  Basingstoke,  ui  17'2S. 
Like  his  brother,  he  was  roo^tly  educated  at  home  by  his 
ii  -i  r,  till  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  March,  1743.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a 
tchoiar,  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1750,  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  col- 
li^ employing  his  time  partly  as  a  tutor,  partly  in  literary 
*?TOpatjons. 

The  first  of  his  compositions  that  were  printed  were  a 
•ong  and  a  prize  essay,  which  he  communicated  in  174S  to 
D<xu>ey*t '  Museum.'  Soon  at^erhe  pubhsbed  by  itself  his 
poem  entitled  *  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy.'  The  first 
imidnetioii  however  that  brought  him  into  much  notice 
^hia  *Tnamph  of  Uii*  puUiahed  in  1740,  in  reply  to 
B'a  potn  «f  *  Ue,*  vbKb  WM  a  Mtir*  «pon  tb«  ]«ya% 


of  Oxford.  In  1730  he  contributed  a  few  pieces  to  'The 
Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridefe  MisceUany,'  amongst 
which  was  his  'Progress  of  Discontent,'  one  of  the  hap* 
piest  of  his  humorous  effWonx.  The  next  year  he  pub> 
Jiabed  his  satire  entitled  *  Newmadt^et,'  soil  some  other 
pieces  in  vene.  In  17m  he  edited,  wtOiout  potting  his 
name  to  it,  a  small  volume,  which  appeared  at  Edinburgh, 
with  the  title  of  'Tlie  Union,  or  select  Scots  and  Enscii^h 
Poems,'  among  which  were  several  of  his  own,  some  |  n  - 
viously  published,  some  new.  In  17&4  he  published,  in  an 
8vo.  voiume,  his  *  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of 
Spenser,'  a  work  which  at  once  csiabUsbed  his  reputation 
both  for  true  poetical  taste  and  ftir  ektennte  mm  varied 
learning'.  It  w  as  extended  to  two  T^WDitS  in  a  Seoood 
edition,  which  appeared  in  17G2. 

In  1757  Warton  was  elected  professor  of  poetry;  and  in 
the  cuursti  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  while  he 
held  that  office  he  introduced  his  translations  of  pieces 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  now  printed  among  his  collected 
poems,  and  also  his  Dissertation  on  the  Bucolic  Poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  which  he  aflerwaids  prefixed,  in  Latin,  to  his 
splendid  edition  of  Theocritne,  published,  in  2  vols.  4to., 
in  1770.  In  17S8  he  published,  in  4to.,  a  tract,  now 
become  rare,  entitled  '  Inscriptionum  Romauaium  Me- 
tricarum  Delectus,'  a  selection  of  Roman  ejiii^rams  or 
inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  some  modem  ones, 
among  whidi  are  a  few  of  his  own.  In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowini  year  alio  he  contributed  several  papers  to  his 
tVieno  Dr.  Johnson's  periodical  publication,  *The  Idler.* 
In  17G0  he  published  anonymously,  in  12mo.,  *  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  City.  Collej^e,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester.' 
'  This  wa.s  followed  the  same  year  by  a  piece  of  drollery, 
entitled  *  A  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Companion,  being  a  complete  supplement  to  all  the  Ac- 
oooBts  of  Oxford  hitherto  pubiiahed,'  which  preaenUy 
went  through  three  editions.  Boon  after  this  he  wrote 
for  the  'Biographia  Rritannica*  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  which  he  republished  by  itself,  in  Svo.,  in  1772,  and 
again  in  1780,  with  considerable  alterations  and  additions. 
In  17C1  he  produced,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  his  '  Life  and  Li- 
terary Remains  of  Dr.  [Ralph]  Bathurst'  (celebrated  for 
his  Latin  poetry).  His  next  separate  publication  was  the 
jeueTetprit  entitled '  Hie  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Pieces 
written  by  the  most  celebrated  Wita  of  the  Univemtr  of 
Oxford,'  which  came  out  anonymously  in  1704.  Prom 
this  date  he  appears  to  have  printed  nothing  till  1766, 
when  he  superintended  an  edition  from  the  Clarendon 
press  of  the  Greek  Aiitholofry  of  Cunatulmaa  Giphalaa, to 
which  he  prefixed  a  learned  preface. 

He  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1767,  and  in  1771  he  was 
instituted  to  the  small  living;  of  Kiddiiwton  in  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  presentation  of  the  «url  oriieMleld,  then 
chancellor  of  the  university.  This  and  the  donative  of 
Hill  Farrance  in  Somersetshire,  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  his  college  in  17K'2,  wereW  'ri<  ;i\  only  eccfesiastiial 
preferments,  although,  as  has  been  remark^,  the  number 
of  persons  of  rank  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor  (among 
them  the  son  of  Lord  North)  might  have  fairly  led  him  to 
expect  a  much  laifirer  dian  of  patronsce.  He  would  no 
doubt  have  obtained  .somethine  more,  if  lie  had  cared  veiy 
much  about  it ;  but.  besides  that  his  modest  and  unambi- 
tious nature  kept  him  from  aakinij.  he  had  no  taste  either 
for  theological  studies  or  pro'eseiunal  duties.  It  is  related 
that  in  pMRdling  he  used  to  confine  himself  mostly  to  two 
sermons,  one  of  which  was  an  old  one  of  his  father's— the 
other  a  printed  one,  here  and  there  cwUNnly  abridged 
with  the  pen. 

In  1774  he  published  the  first  volume,  in  of  his 
preat  work,  'The  History  of  English  Poetry.'  A  second 
volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  1781.  Into  this 
elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accumulated 
stores  of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection ;  and  the  sur- 
vey he  has  given  us  of  his  sutgeet  is  accordingly  both 
eminently  comprehensive  in  its  seOM,  and  rich  and  varied 
in  its  details.  The  work  is  indeed  too  diieunive  and  too 
much  encumbered  by  minute  learning  to  have  anything 
of  the  character  of  a  classical  composition  ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
pository of  information  respectin2  our  early  national  lite- 
rature altogether  unapproached  iu  extent  and  abundance 
by  any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. Walton's  just  taate  and  tme  poetic  feeling  give 
at  the  8 


 time  a  sunshine  to  his  pages  which  raises  the 

book  tu  above  a  mere  compilation.  It  remains  however 
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UnBoished:  of  the  fourth  vohimc  only  about  ten  sheets 
wem  found  1o  be  printed  at  his  death,  bringing  down  the 
history-  very  little  beyond  the  coniiaenceiseiU  of  the  rei^ 
of  Elizabeth.  There  have  been  two  recent  editions  of  it 
in  8vo.,  vUb  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  ia  the 
fbra  ti  aimotatioiu  but  Tntbout  any  continuatioa  of  the 
narrative :  one  in  four  volumes,  by  the  late  learned  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Richard  Price,  London,  1824 ;  the  other 
in  three  voUimcs.  forming  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Price's  edition, 
with  additional  notes,  which  was  brought  out  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  in  1840. 

Warton  made  a  collection  of  tho^e  of  his  poems  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  and  puolished  it  in 
1777;  md  other  editions  foUowed  in  1778,  1778^  and 
1789.  Be  was  made  poet-Iaiireate  on  Uie  death  of  Wil* 
)iam  Whitehead  ;  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Ham- 
den  Professor  of  Historj-  at  OxlorJ,  on  the  resignaiion  of 
Dr.  William  Scott!  the  late  Lord  Stowel).  In  178")  also 
he  publislied  an  edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  or  Minor 
Poemfl,  copiously  illustrated  with  learned  and  curious 
notes,  of  which  a  rc-impreaaioo,  prepared  before  hia  death, 
appeared  in  1791 .  He  died  auddenly,  on  the  2Ut  of  May 
17SX).  A  Life  of  Warton  was  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 
his  Poems,  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  1802. 

Tliomas  \\  aiion.  havin<r  proiinceJ  no  poetical  perform- 
ance of  any  cont^iderable  knglh,  tan  only  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  our  minor  poets;  but  among  these  he  occupies  a 
high  place — not  ui  the  fiiist  rank,  with  Collins  and  Gray, 
but  perhaps  in  th«t  next  to  them.  His  poetry,  without 
ioeludtng  nis  Pindaric  odes,  whicbt  althouj^h  they  are  also 
anperior  to  many,  may  be  dispenaed  with  in  the  estimate 
of  his  c'aims,  embraces  three  very  distinct  departments — 
the  deicriptiv  e,  the  lomrinlic,  and  the  humorous ;  and  in 
each  of  these  kmds  of  writini;  he  has  bhown  much  more 
than  mere  taste  and  imitative  power.  He  had  at  katit 
both  the  ear  and  eye,  if  not  muon  of  the  '  tine  freruy,'  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine,  although  not  per- 
haps the  nMMt  paaaionate,  impulses.  There  are  not  many 
tlnngs  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  except  in  Prior  and 
Swift,  better  than  his  '  Progress  of  Discontent his  lines 
'To  the  First  of  April,'  without  the  siime  richness  of  glow, 
have  much  of  the  picture^quenesai,  m  well  m  true  uatura! 
feeling,  of  Milton's  'L'Allegro'  and  '  II  Penseroso  ;*  and  his 
tale,  or  ode,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled  '  The  Cruaadeb'  is  per- 
haps superior  to  any  preceding  attempt  io  re-awaken  the 
echoes  of  our  antieat  romaotio  minstrelsy. 

WARWICK.  rWAnwiciciBiuK.] 

WARWICK,  GUY,  EARL  ()K.  Scvcial  of  our  medi- 
feva!  chronicki-s  speak  of  thin  famous  perat)nage  as  having 
without  doubt  actually  existed  :  Hi'ury  Knighton,  for 
instance,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, fcives  a  full  abstract  of  his  ston'  in  his  '  Chronica  de 
Eventibus  Angliae'  (printed  in  Twyaden's  'Soriptons 
neeem,'  pp.  2311-2743).  And  even  in  modern  timet  several 
writers  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that  his  exploits  had 
probably  a  basis  of  reality.  Dugdale  does  not  admit  him 
mto  his  Baronaire  ;  but  in  his' Warwickshire," althougli  he 
acknowledires  that  the  monks  have  sounded  out  his  praises 
too  hyiidbolically,  he  conMdei-s  his  story  to  be  not  wholly 
legendary  or  apocryphal,  and  even  takes  pains  to  fix  the 
date  of  one  of  his  achievements, — his  combat  with  the 
Danish  chamyion.  *  Colbrand,  the  giant,  that  same  mighty 
man,'  as  he  is  called  hi  *  King  John'  by  Shakspere.  who 
has  iilm  anolhcr  allusion  to  tlie  same  matter  in  his  '  Henry 
\  in.'  vRt't  v.,  sc.  3y, — to  the  year  'J'2(j.  when  Guy,  >ns  he 
conceive;,,  \va>  in  the  sixty-Sicveiith  year  of  his  age.  Xluch 
more  recently,  Mr.  George  Klhs  [m  his  '  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  liomances  )  has  suggested  that 
possibly  £gil*  an  Icelandic  warrior,  who  ^ratiSwted  veiy 
mateiiaUy  to  the  important  victory  leatned  by  the  Saxon 
king  Athelstau  over  the  Danes  and  their  allies  at  Hiunan- 
burgh,  '  becoming  the  hero  of  one  of  the  uiaiiy  odt s  coiu- 
po.M'd  on  the  occasion  of  that  much  celebrated  battle,  may 
nave  been  transformed,  by  ^ome  Norman  monk,  into  the 

Sious  and  araoious  (iny  of  Warwick.*     '  This,*  observes 
[r.  Price,  the  late  editor  of  Warton's  '  History  of  English 
Poetry    li.  2u  *  at  best  ia  bat  0Di\jecture,  nor  can  it  be 

considered  a  very  happy  one  The  initial  letters  in 

Guy.  Guyon,  and  Guldo  are  th«  representatives  of  the  Ten* 
tonic  \V.  and  clearly  point  to  soma  cognonen  baguintng 

with  the  Saxon  IVtg  (bellum).' 

Guy.  in  '.act,  must  be  con>idered  as  a  personage  belonging 
not  to  history,  but  to  fable  and  romance.  Camden  was 


perhaps  one  of  the  first  inquirers  among  us,  if  net  the  veiy 
first,  who  ventured  to  intimate  so  much,  when  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  in  bis  '  Britannia '  (War- 
wicksliire)  he  vrrole  (as  Bishop  Gibson  haa  translated  the 
passage). '  To  pass  by  Guar,  and  Morindus,  and  6«\y,  the 
edio  of  England  [the  Latin  is,  Angliae  tympanum,  meaning 
rather  the  drum  of  England,  that  is,  the  most  resounding 
of  English  names],  with  many  more  of  that  stamp,  which 
the  fruitful  wits  of  those  times  brought  forth  at  one  birth.' 
Kitson,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  Romance  and  Minstrelsy," 
prefixed  to  hi.s  '  Aiitieiit  English  Metrical  Romances,'  pp. 
91,  &c.,  has  taken  some  unnecessary  pains  to  establish  the 
non-historical  character  of  Guy. 

Even  as  a  hero  of  maanoe  Guy  can  aeaiccly  ba  traced 
with  oertaintv  to  a  more  remote  dote  than  the  esinief  part  of 
the  fourteentn  century.  '  Guy  of  Warwick,'  Ritaon  observes 
'  is  mentioned  by  no  EugUah  historian  before  Robert  of 
Brunne,  or  Peter  de  Langetoft,  about  1340.'  Among  the 
'  romances  of  price '  enumerated  by  Chaucer  in  hts  *  Rime  of 
Sir Thopas,' in  the  '  Canterbuiy  Tales,' are  mentioned  thotse 
of '  BeviR  and  Sir  Guy '  (line  13^827).  Bishop  Percy.in  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Anttoit  Metiiesl  Romances,^  in  the  thinl 
volume  of  his  *  Reliques  of  Antient  English  Poetry.*  re- 
marks (p.  33)  that  '  the  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  was  written 
before  that  of  Bevis,  being  quoted  in  it.'  In  this  place 
Percy  gives  an  account  of  various  tuanu&cripts  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Guy,  and  also  of  some  other  old  romances 
connected  with  the  same  storj*.  Sec  also  the  fourth 
appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  *  Sir  Trij>trem.* 
Percy  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old  English 
poems,  *  The  Legend  of  Sir  Guy,'  and  '  Guy  and  Araiurant.* 
Some  extracts  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy  are  given  bv 
Warton,  '  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.,  ii.  1-7  (edit,  of  1821).  See 
also  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxxix.,  ccxliv.,  01-93,  146,  147,  149;  ii. 
44 ;  iii.  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romance  of  Guv  of 
Warwick,  with  copious  extracts,  in  given  in  Ellis's  *  Me- 
trical Romances,'  voL  ii.,  pp.  3-d4.  For  a  conpcndioua 
summary  of  the  her6%  aspKnta.  tiw  reader  may  turn  to  th« 
'  Legend '  printed  by  Percy,  or  to  the  12th  and  13th  songs 
of  Drayton's  '  Polyolhion.'  The  modernised  prose  abridg- 
ment of  the  story  of  Sir  Guy  used  li  '  common  stall 
pamphlet.  The  original  metrical  work,  under  the  title  ot 
'The  Book  of  the  most  victorious  Piince,  Guy,  Knil  of 
Warwick,'  was,  according  to  Ritson,  pnnted  in  4to.  by 
William  Copland  before  15G7,  and  again  by  John  CawocM 
befmre  1S71 :  of  the  earlier  impression  there  is  an  im^ 
perfect  copy  in  Garriek's  collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  there  uas  a  perfect  one  in  the  Roxburgh  Library. 
There  is  also  a  I  rcnch  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  was 
niinted  in  1525;  but  whether  earlier  or  later  than  the 
Englibh  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although  Mr.  Eliis  has 
said  that  the  work  which  he  has  abridged  '  was  written,  in 
French  at  least,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
translated  hi  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth ;  so  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  evidently  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was 
partly  copied  from  the  '  Gesta  Romanorum'  (cap.  172), 
which,  by  his  own  admiisiMi,  WIS  composad  at  m  maidi 
later  date.' 

WARWICK,  EARIJS  OF.  The  first  histoncal  carl  of 
Warwick  was  Henry  de  Newbui^h,  a  vounger  son  of 
Rogw  de  Betlomont,  earl  of  Mdient  in  Normandy :  he 
was  so  created  by  the  Con^oarob  and  died  in  1123.  In 
this  family  tiie  honour  remained  till  Thomas  deNeWbitrgh, 
dying  in  1242,  without  issue,  left  Miirgery,  liis  half-sister. 
Ills  heir;  and,  she  mariying  tirst  .lohn  .Nlaieschall,  of  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  I'enibioke.  and.  alter  hi.s  dcatli.  .To'-a 
de  Plessets,  each  of  lhc>e  her  luisbauds  took  succt-asivt  !>• 
the  title  of  eail  of  Wanvick.  She  h.ul  however  no  is^io 
by  either ;  and  her  second  husband  having  died  in  12Ui. 
and  she  herself  soon  afterwards,  the  earldom  was  inherited 
by  William  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin.  Male-doclus), 
w'ho  was  her  first  cousin,  beinsr  son  of  her  aunt  Alice  half- 
sister  of  hei"  father  1  and  ol  William  Mauduit,  baron  of 
Hanslap.  On  his  death,  without  is.-ue.  in  1267,  he  was 
succeed*'.!  in  the  earldom  by  William  de  Beauchamp, 
baron  ot  Elmky,  who  was  his  nephew,  being  the  bon  of  his 
sister  Isabel  de  .Mauduit  and  her  husband  Williuni  de 
Beauehamp.  The  Beauchamps  continued  earls  of  War- 
wick  till  tne  deafli,  without  issue,  fit  Anne,  countess  of 
Wn^^^ck,  in  M4tl,  upon  which  Richard  Nevil.  eldest  s-on  of 
Kichaixl.  earl  of  Salisljury,  having:  mariied  Anne  de  Beau- 
champ,  aunt  of  the  late  countess,  was  created  earl  ol  War- 
Wick  the  same  year :  he  succeeded  to  tlie  eaildom  of  Sali*- 
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buy  m  1469,  and  wm  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bomet,  in  1471 ; 
when.  Ml  Mt  <tf  tttainder  having  taken  place.  hi«  honoun 
tvere  foifdted,  and  Gr«oree  PUntagenct,  cluke  or  Clarence, 
brother  of  king  Edward  IV.,  havinp;  married  I^^alel  Nevil. 
nis  eldesit  daughter,  wa^  created  earJoi  Warwick  and  Salis- 
bury in  1472.    Clarence  was  put  to  diath  and  HttaiiUfd  in 
1478;  but  his  son  Edwatd  Planta^enet  bore  the  title  ot  carl 
or  W&rvrick  till  he  alao  net  with  a  similar  fate  in  1499. 
From  thii  time  there  was  no  earl  of  Warwick  till  tlie 
hononr  was  conferred  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1547.  upon  John 
Dudley,  Viscount  L'Isle,  who  \\ns  maternally  descended 
from  Margaret   Beauchanip,  dair-litor  of  Kicliard  de 
Beauchamp,  twtinh  earl.     Dudley    alleruards  created 
duke  of  NorthuDiUiirlajid;  wai*  altaiiiled  and  beheaded 
m  1553;  but  his  second  son,  Ambrose  Dudley,  after 
being   restored   in   blood,  was  created  earl  of  War- 
wick by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562,  and  retained  the  title 
tin  bit  dea^  witbout  iacae,  in  1589.  After  this  the  earl- 
dom remained  extinct  till  1018,  when  it  was  revived  and 
conferred  by  James  I.  upon  Robert  Rieli,  tliird  Baron 
Rich  ol  I-eeze  ;  and  it  was  retained  ^irom  1073  in  conjunc- 
tion willi  the  caridcm  of  Holland)  by  this  laniilv  till  the 
death  of  Edward  Rich,  earl  cf  Warwick  and  Holland, 
without  male  Isaac,  in  1759.  Upon  this  event  the  earldom 
of  Warwick  was  confemd  upon  Francia  Greville.  fitat  £ari 
Brooke,  whose  aaccator.  Sir  FVilke  OrevDIc,  ettly  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  married  Elizabeth  Willoughby,  strand- 
daughter  and  heiress  of  rx)rd  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  his 
wile   Klizabi-tli   BiHuehanii).  who  was  descended  Irom 
Wilter  de  lieatiehamp,  baron  ol  Alcpstcr  and  Towyck, 
tiiird  son  of  Isabel  de  Mauduit  and  Williaii)  de  Beauchamp, 
and  brother  of  William  de  Beauchamp,  who  became  earl 
i'  Warwick  in  12G7.    In  this  family  the  titles  of  Earl 
Brooke  and  carl  of  Warwick  still  reiiiaiii»  the  latter,  con- 
trary to  whet  is  moal,  being  the  one  commonly  used, 
although  the  former,  confencd  in  1746;  b  by  a  lew  years 
ot*  cAr]i6r  ^At^ 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  DE  BEAUCHAMP.  EARL 
OF,  K.G.,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  eleventh  cari,  and  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  I-ord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  and 
was  the  first  of  hia  family  who  tnneatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  succeeded  to  the  thie 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1401.  In  1117  he  was 
created  earl  of  Aumerle  for  lite.  In  1425,  havms  been 
>cr.t  over  to  Franee  witti  a  rcinlbrcemcnt  of  6000  men.  he 
Wis  left  bv  the  duke  ot  Bedford  to  act  as  regent  of  that 
l^.n^rdum  during  his  own  absence. in  England.  While 
holding  this  post  he  carried  on  the  war  with"  great  success, 
making  himself  master  in  the  cour»c-  of  the  next  two  years 
of  some  of  the  rtronnst  places  in  the  province  of  I^fainc. 
On  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  France  in  February, 
1 J2S,  W^anvick  was  called  home  by  the  EncrJi-^h  council, 
and  appointed  governor  to  the  kinj:.  Henry  VI.,  now  in 
his  se\  enth  year,  and  hitherto  hroui;ht  nji  under  the  care 
of  Dame  Alice  Botiller.  He  contmued  to  perform  the 
dutiee  of  IMS  honoumble  office,  which  seems  to  have  been 
no  nnecure,  till  1437,  when,  on  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  . 
York  from  the  regency  of  FVance.  Warwick  was  sent  over  | 

his  successor;  but  this  his  second  administration  of  the 
.iffairs  of  that  kingdom  was  not  distingtiished  by  any  le- 
markable  event,  or  by  any  at  least  in  which  he  wa.s  per- 
Kinally  enirau'cd.   He  fell  sick  before  he  had  held  his 
appoidtment  quite  two  years,  and  died  at  the  ca.stlc  of  ■ 
Ronen  on  the  ;)Oth  of  April,  1439.    In  October  following  ' 
'     body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  at 
Warwick.  This  earl  of  Warwick,  who  ^va8  stvled  the  | 
Good,  left  by  his  second  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  rf^Thomas  I 
Despenser,  ear!    of  Glotice.stcr,  a  .-un,  Henry,   and   a  , 
daughter,  Anne,  who  married  Hiciiord,  eldest  son  of  | 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbiuyt  created  cail  of  Wanriok  ' 

ii  1449.  I 

WAinvIOK,  HENRY  DE  B?:AUCHAMP,  EAHL 
AND  DUKE  OF.         was  the  son  of  Richard,  twelfth  ; 
earf.  whom  he  soeeeeded  in  the  title  in  1439.  ti  is  aafd 

that  his  estate  was  kept  out  of  his  possession  by  the  king, 
Henry  VI.,  for  two  years  aller  his  lather's  death  ;  but  I 
Henry  afterwards,  by  if  making  np  for  this  injnstice, 
on  the  '2nd  of  Ajjril,  144-i,  nominated  nini  premier  earl  of 
England,  with  the  privilege  of  weaiinir  a  gold  coronet,  and 
on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
duke  -)f  Warwick.  The  next  year  he  made  him  kin^  of  the 
irianda  of  Wight*  Jecaey,  and  Guemeey*  erovrning  him  with 
bU  own  hand.  Beauchamp  however  did  not  live  long  to 
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enjoy  these  extHMcdanaiy  honours ;  he  diea  cm  the  11th  of 
Jme.  the  tame  year*  wheu  his  dukedom  became  extinct, 
and  the  earldom  of  Warwick  fell  to  his  daughter  Anne  ae 

Btauciiamp,  his  only  child  by  his  wife  Cicel}',  daughter  of 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Saiub'uiT,  Uie  sister  of  hia  sister's 
husband.   Anne,  countMBflfWaxwiBk,  died  at aiz  yoiiB  of 

age,  in  1449. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  NE\'IL,  EARL  OF,  K.G.. 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
was  probably  bom  alwot  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  soon  alKer  1420.  His  molhnr  v,;w  .Vi  -e, 
daughter  and  heire.ss  of  Thomas  Montaci-te,  ciul  k^i  Sa..i» 
liury  :  and  it  was  in  eonse(juence  of  Ins  marriage  with  this 
lady  that  iiichatd  Ntivii,  hiuukelf  a  younger  son  of  Ralph, 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1422. 
His  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  in  his  father's 
lifetime  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  wIuh  upon  the  death  of  her  niece  Anne, 
inlknt  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Warwick,  in  1449,  came 
into  possession  nf  the  <;i  eat  estates  of  the  Warwick  family. 
Upon  tills,  tlie  Lord  Richard  Xevil,  as  he  was  then  styled, 
was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  the  dignity  to  de.sceiui  to  the 
heii«  of  his  wife,  '  with  all  pre-eminences  that  any  of  their 
ancestors  before  the  creation  of  Henry  duke  of  Warwiek 
used.'  His  two  uncles  William  and  Edward  Nevi]«  younger 
broUien  of  his  fotber,  were  the  same  time  Barons  Fau- 
conberg  and  Abertravcnny,  having  acquired  these  dlz- 
nities  by  marriage  ;  and  another  of  bis  uncles.  Georg-e 
Nevil.  was  Baron  Latimer,  an  honour  which  had  also  come 
info  the  ianuly  by  marriage  a  generation  ui  two  before. 
But  the  highest  and  most  important  of  Nevil's  alliances 
was  that  which  connected  him  with  Kichud,  duke  of  York, 
whose  wife  was  Cecily,  daughter  of  Warwick's  grandfather, 
Ralph,  earl  of  Westmorelud,  and  who,  m  representative 
of  Lionel,  earl  of  Clarence,  tldid  son  of  Edward  III.,  was 
the  tmdoubted  lineal  heir  to  the  throne,  now  occtijiied  by 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  descended  from  King  Edward's 
fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt.  In  this  way  the  earl  of  W.ir- 
wick  and  King  Edward  IV.  (son  of  Uichard,  duke  of  York) 
were  first  cousins. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  this  strong  natural  or 
family  poainon  of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  a«  to  a  ma> 
tenal  extent  accounting;  lor  the  va-st  power  which  h^  came 
to  exercise  in  the  state.  T!ie  XcviL^  \n cie  at  this  time  per- 
b.aps  the  ino-t  extensively  connected  family  that  has  ever 
existed  among  the  nobility  of  England.  Besides  the  Neviis 
of  Raby,  from  whom  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  were 
sprung,  there  were  several  other  baronies  held  by  othe- 
branchcs  of  the  same  stock,  dating  a!>o  fiom  the  first  reigitb 
after  the  Conquest.  The  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
were  also  descended  from  a  Thomas  Nevil,  brother  of 
Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  a:ul  from  him  had  inherited 
the  baiony  of  Fuimval,  which  he  had  acquired  by  mar- 
riage, alter  the  f:'s!uoii  of  SO  many  of  his  family. 


His  extended  connections  and  immense  poases&ions  were 
joined  in  W^arwick  to  the  most  distinguished  personal 
(iualitiea;  intrejndity,  deciaion»and  all  the  military  virtues, 
eloquence  and  general  talent,  an  affalriltty  and  frankneas 
of  benrinr  that  captivated  equally  all  classes,  a  boundless 
hosi'itality  and  niagniiicence  that  enthroned  him  in  the 
universal  heail  ol'  the  commons.  Wlierever  he  le^-ided, 
we  are  told,  he  kept  open  house.  It  is  affirmed  tliat  tiie 
number  of  people  daily  fed  at  his  various  mansions,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  not  leas  than 
thirty  thousand.  '  When  he  CMoe  toXondon,^  lays  Slow, 
in  his  Chronicle,  '  he  held  such  an  house  that  six  osen 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  Aill  of  hia 
meat ;  for  who  that  liad  any  aecniaintanee  in  that  house 
he  should  have  had  as  much  sodden  and  lua^t  as  he 
miirht  earn-  upon  a  long  dogger.' 

Ihe  lu«!ti,ry  of  this  mighty  peer  is  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  congest  between  the  two  hooes  of  York  and  Lancaster 
from  the  £nt  armed  naatg  agBinst  Hentv  VI.  to  the 
IhMd  estil^ment  of  Bdward  iV.  on  the  {hrone,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  forces  in  the  fight  of  Baract. 
Here  we  can  only  briefly  note  the  more  important  events 
that  niarked  his  career. 

He  is  first  mentioned  aaaccompnnyinir  his  father,  the  earl 
of  Salisbuiy,  upon  a.  hostile  incursion  acros-s  the  Scott i.sh 
marches,  which  Balisbury  conducted  in  144tiin  conjunction 
with  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  The  Lord  Richard  Nevil, 
as  he  was  then  called,  gieatiy  distinguished  himself  by 
hi5  bravery  on  this  cxpeditioit.  When  the  duke  nt  Yoi* 
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took  up  annt  in  1408,  he  was  joined  both  by  Warwick  and 

Salisbury;  and  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  fought  22nd  Mav, 
was  mainly  won  bv  the  impetuous  valour  of  Warwick. 
Immediately  alter  tltis,  while  the  office  of  chancellor  was 
bestowed  by  the  parliament  upon  Salisbury,  Warwick  was 
rewarded  with  the  government  of  Calais,  then  and  for  a 
lon^  time  aller  Iht  most  important  military  charge  in 
Cbngtendon.  To  thb  was  added  two  or  three  years  sub- 
aequently  by  Henry,  who  perha,ps  wished  to  attach  to  him- 
self so  able  and  powerftil  a  subject,  the  custody  of  the  sea, 
or  comm  ind  of  the  fleet,  fnr  five  ycapi.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  the  latter  appointment  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  14!)8. 
he  set  nut  from  Calais  with  five  large  and  seven  small 
vessels,  and.  attacking  a  fleet  of  twenty  eight  sail  belong- 
inc  to  the  free  town  of  Lubeck,  cautured  six  of  them  after  a 
contest  wMeh  bitml  aiz  iMmt.  When  the  Yorkiata  made 
their  next  aHempt  in  the  nmiiDer  of  14S9,  Warwick  eeme 
over  from  Calais  with  a  larE:e  body  of  vetcran^t,  with  which 
ho  joined  his  father  at  Ludlow,  a  day  or  two  after  Salis- 
buiy  is  victory  over  Lord  Audky  at  Bloreheath  in  Stafford- 
shire, 23rd  September.  On  tlu^  cli^omiiture  of  the  Yorkists 
at  Ludiford,  a  few  weeks  alter,  through  the  treacheiy  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  deserted  to  the  royal  army*  War- 
wick relumed  toCSalaia:  he  was  sunerseded  in  ttwt  govern- 
ment by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  his  command  of  the 
fleet  by  the  duke  of  Exeter;  Out  when  Somerset  attempted 
to  enter  the  harbour  of  Calais,  he  wai>  tired  upon  from  the 
batteries  and  cumptilled  to  retire.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
following  Warwick  again  landed  in  Kent  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men ;  before  he  reached  London,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  country- 
men had  flocked  to  his  banner^  the  capita],  from  which 
King  Henry  had  fled,  received  him  with  all  welcome ;  the 
battle  of  Northampton  followed,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at 
which  Hpnrj-  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  The  next 
remarkable  events  in  this  fluctuating^  strupple  were  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  fought  on  the  SOth  of 
December,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  by  Queen 
ICangarct,  and  loat  his  life,  «iid  where  the  earl  of  Salia- 
Iraiy  waa  alao  taken,  and  Iwheaded  nest  day  at  Pontefiaet; 
and  the  queen's  second  victory  over  the  Yorkists,  com- 
manded in  this  instance  by  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath 
near  St.  Albans,  on  the  17th  of  Febniary,  14G1,  whieh 
restored  Henry  to  Uberty.  But  the  junction,  immediately 
after  this,  of  the  forces  of  Warwick  and  the  young  Edward, 
earl  of  March,  now  dtike  of  York,  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  retire  to  the  north ;  Edward,  accompanied  of 
Warwick,  entered  London  in  triumph;  on  the  4th  of  March 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  bj  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  ;  and 
on  the  29th  the  defeat  of  thr  Lancastrian  army  at  Towton 
in  Yorkshire  secured  the  throne  to  King  Edward.  On  this 
occasion  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkist  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Warwick;  who  also,  during  the 
next  two  or  three  ^eaia,  while  the  concert  still  hngered, 
performed  varioua  important  militai;  services  to  his  new 
prince,  fn  the  winter  of  1462-3  he  reduced  the  three 
Stronr:  fortrpsses  of  Bamborougli,  Alnwiek,  and  Dunstan- 
burgli ;  and  it  was  to  him  also  that  the  ea-stle  of  Barn- 
borough  capitulated  a  second  time,  in  May,  14(34,  after  it 
had  been  made  over  tu  the  Lancaatriana  by  the  defection 
of  the  governor.  Sir  Ralph  Grey.  Pinally,  it  was  Warwick 
bv  whom  the  uofortunate  Bnuf  waa  ooodnctcd  to  the 
Tower,  in  June,  1465,  after  his  eaptwe  at  Waddineton 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  about  fourteen  months  after  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Ijinciistnans  at  Hexham  by  Warwick's 
brother,  I-ord  Montacue. 

The  Nevils  were  now  in  a  manner  the  rulers  of  Vui^  and 
kingdom.    Warwick  himself,  besidia  his  government  of 

Calais,  held  the  ofhee  of  chamberlain  and  tae  wardenship 
of  the  Webt  Marches ;  his  next  brother.  Lord  Montague, 
was  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and  had  e^tli^u■  I  the  ex- 
tensive ettatea  of  the  Perciea,  with  the  title  oi  Lmi  of  Nortli- 
umberland  ;  his  youngest  brother,  George,  was  lord  high 
chancellor  and  archbishop  of  York.  But  circumstances 
soon  arose  to  alienate  Edward  from  partisans  to  whom 
he  was  too  deeply  indebted  for  the  two  parties  to  continue 
friends  in  their  relative  positions.  The  king's  mvriage,  which 
took  i^ace  in  1464 ;  the  jealousy  of  the  queen's  relations,  the 
Wydvillea;  the  maniase  of  the  king's  sister,  the  Princeas 
Margaret,  with  the  duke  of  Bur<rundv,  brought  about  in 
1468,  '.n  opposition  to  the  advice  of  \Vrirwick  :  the  seduc- 
lionH  of  tlie  French  king  Louis  XI. ;  the  art.-,  ut  I.iuuM^tniui 
emissanes ;  and,  aecoidbg  to  one  account,  an  attempt  made 


by  Edwaid,  inUtt  eari'kown  benae,  to  violate  tho  ehaatityof 

his  niece  or  daughter — rirc  suppn-r^d  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal causes  that  contnLuUii  lu  !»ever  the  king  from  the 
Nevils;  but  the  story  i.s  too  complicated,  and,  in  many 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  detailed,  or  investigated 
to  any  purpose,  in  .'.o  rapid  a  summary  as  this.  We  may 
merely  remark  that  Dr.  Liogud  appeats  to  ha^e  ahotra 
that  the  common  aocount  wmdh  makaa  Warwick  to  have 
been  in  France  negotiating  on  the  part  of  the  king  a  mar« 
riage  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  titter  to  the  French  queen,  at  the 
time  when  Edward  clandestine! v  married  Elizabeth  Wyd- 
ville,  cannot  be  true.  (See  his  'tlist.  of  Kns.,'  v.  lao,  note, 
edition  of  1837.)  The  first  open  intimation  of  the  loss  by  the 
Nevils  of  the  royal  favour  was  given  in  June,  1467,  by  the 
king  commanding  the  archhiallOp  of  York  to  deliver  up  tJie 
great  aeaL  After  tbia  there  waa  a  fonnal  reeonciliatiom 
and  the  next  year  Warwidk,  who  had  retired,  with  a  douded 
countenance,  to  his  castle  of  Middleham  in  Yorkshire,  ap- 
peared again  at  court.  But  the  hollow  compact  did  not 
last  long.  In  July,  I4CS,  Edward's  next  brother,  George, 
duke  of  Clarence,  gave  great  offence  to  his  majesty  by 
marrying  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  tho  two  daughters  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  Inunediatelv  after  this  there  broke  out 
in  Yorkshim  an  insuirection  of  the  peasantry,  which,  be* 
ing  joined  by  two  near  connections  or  Warwick's,  the  sons 
of  the  lords  Latimer  p.nd  Fitzhugh,  speedily  became  con- 
verted into  an  avowed  attempt  to  drive  the  Wydvilles  from 
the  management  of  affairs.  The  royali»ts  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter  at  Edgecote,  on  the  26th  of  July ;  and  a 
few  days  iJter,  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  by  Warwick  and 
Clarence  at  Olney.  The  king  was  detained  in  confinement 
at  Middleham,  under  the  care  of  the  aichbilftiop  of  York, 
for  two  or  three  months,  during  which  Warwick  twice  de- 
feated bodies  of  the  Lancadtrianswhohadriseninthe  north, 
counting  upon  his  support  of  the  cause  of  king  Henr) . 
While  Edwartl  was  in  his  hands,  aUo,  the  earl  obtained  from 
him  a  ^rant  of  the  office  of  jiusticiary  of  South  Wales,  and 
of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  the  late  earl  of  Pembroko, 
who  had  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Edgecote.  Coo* 
tradietory  accounta  are  given  of  the  manner  ra  which  the 
king  recovered  his  liberty  ;  V  il  he  was  at  large  again  b.  - 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  and  apparently  with  the  consen' 
of  Warwick.  A  new  rupture,  followed  by  another  seein- 
ing  reconciliation,  took  place  in  February,  1470.  But  in  all 
these  movements  both  parties  were  probably  only  titemptp 
ing  to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another. 
In  thebeginningof  Ibren  an  inaiirreeti<m  broke  outinlin- 
colnshire,  wliich  soon  very  clearly  appeared  to  have  been 
instigated  by  Warwick  and  Clarence  ;  but  before  they  could 
join  the  insur^Ti  li-,  -ho  were  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
the  son  of  Lord  Wells,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  king's 
troops,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Erpingham  in  Rutland- 
shire. Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled  first  to  the 
north ;  whence,  pursued  by  the  king,  they  returned  to  Ex- 
eter, and  embarked  for  Catais;  but  nere,  to  their  aatonish- 
ment,  the  guns  of  the  batteries  were  turned  upon  them  bv 
the  deputy,  a  Gascon  named  Vauclerc,  to  whom  Warwick 
had  entrusted  the  keepingof  the  place.  On  this  they  made 
for  Harflcur,  and  were  there  received  with  distinj:^uished 
honours  by  the  admiral  of  France.  Shortly  after  this,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  Warwick  met  Henry's  queen,  Marearct. 
at  Amboiae^  and  there  the  two  aolemniv  aciccd  to  UKmt 
the  past,  and  to  uidte  tiittr  intereeta  ana  efloila  fbr  the  m- 
ture,  sealing  their  compact  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret's 
!  son,  priiicii  Edward,  to  Warwick's  .second  dauphter,  Anne. 
A  force  was  now  raised  for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  War- 
wick landed  at  its  head,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  VI. ;  Edwani, 
who  was  in  Yorlcahire,  flea  to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  there 
taking  ship,  on  the  third  of  October,  made  liia  eaeape  to 
Alkmaar  in  Holland.  On  the  Cth  Warwick  and  Clarence 
entered  London  in  triumph,  and  taking  Henrv  from  the 
Tower,  conducted  him  with  the  crown  on  his  head  to  the 
cathedral  of  SL  Paul's.  W'arwick  was  now  formally  re- 
stored by  parliament  to  his  offices  of  chamberlain  of  £ng> 
land  and  captain  of  Calais,  with  the  addition  of  tint  of 
loid  high  admiral ;  his  brother,  the  archbifihop  of  Voilc, 
was  again  made  chancellor;  his  other  brother, tMw  mar^ 
quia  of  Montague,  for  which  title  he  had  a  few  months  be< 
lore  been  forced  to  exchange  that  of  earl  of  Northumber- 
land with  the  estates  of  the  Percies.  was  restored  to  tlic 
wajdeti.ship  of  the  East  Marches.  But  all  tl,L-  lu.-.trd  only  a 
I  lew  mOQtiu.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1471,  Edwaxd,  aectet  'tv 
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WmMtd  by  hk brother-in-law  the  duk«of  BuifDndf.laiided 
■t  Bavenmnr  in  Vorluhire.  Pint  ObiakM  «•»  wm  overt 
and  fben  the  archbishop  of  York.  On  the  I4Ui  of  Ajnfl  fh« 

two  armies  inel  at  Barnet ;  and  there  the  Lancastrians  were 
(It'leated  ;  and  Warwick,  llieir  commander,  and  hu brother 
Montague,  ilain.  Their  bodies  were  afterward*  cxpoa«d 
for  three  days  in  St.  Paul  a,  and  then  interred  io  the  abbey 
of  Biaham  in  Berkshire. 

By  his  wif«,  Ano*  d«  fieMichampk  ivho  wrrived  him 
many  years,  and  was  after  his  death  reduced  to  grcat  po- 
TL'rty,  till  ilie  was  restored  to  her  estates  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment alter  the  accession  of  Henry  Vll.,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick left  oiilv  the  two  daugliters  already  mentioned.  The 
eid^t,  isabeiia,  who  died  in  1477,  had  by  her  husb&.]d,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  init  to  death  in  1478.  a  son 
Edward,  who  waaatyled  earl  of  Warwick,  aod  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1400;  and  a  dan^ter  Margaret,  who 
was  created  countess  of  Salisbury  in  and  wa-s  also 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  Rt  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1541. 
By  her  husband,  Sir  Reginald  Pole,  knight,  f.he  was  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  and  of  other  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anne, 
wboee  flat  hmbaad,  Edward,  priooe  <tf  Wale%  ma  miir^ 
dered  in  1471,  after  the  bditie  oTTewlceiburjr,  wae  maitied 
the  next  yearto  the  duke  of  fJloncester,  aftenvards  Richard 
III.,  and  died  in  148.).  By  Richard  she  had  one  son,  Ed- 
ward. \'  '  M  '  IS  born  in  'iAT'.i.  and  died  in  I  IS4. 

WAKWIUK,  JOHN  DUDLEY.  EARL  UF,and  DUKE 
OF  NORTHU.MBERLAND,  K.G.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
£dmund  Dudley,  Ksq^  a  grandson  of  the  Lord  Dudley,  and 
fiunooi  or  infiunooa  ai  the  inatnunent,  along  with  Empson, 
of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VII.,  for  his  share  in  wliich  he 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hiil,  isth  Aiijrust,  1510,  His 
mother  Wiu  KUzabetli  Grey,  daughter  of  Edward  Viscount 
L  I-le  his  lather's  second  wiiej;  mid  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1")<J2.  The  attainder  of  Edmund  Dudley  was  reTersed 
the  year  after  his  execution  ;  and  his  widow  having  in  1523 
laamed  Arthur  Plantagenet.  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV., 
bar  son  was  brought  to  court ,  where  be  attached  himself  to 
the  suite  of  the  reigning  fhvourite,  Cbarlee  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  This  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  the  pallanfry  he  had  shown  while  attend- 
ing the  duke  on  his  expedition  to  France.  After  this  he 
successively  enjoyed  the  patrons^  of  Wolsey  and  Urom- 
well,  the  former  of  whom  gave  him,  in  1835,  the  office  of 
niaater  of  the  annooiy  of  the  Tower,  and  by  the  interest 
of  tiie  latter  of  whom,  when  Anne  of  Cleves  was  brought 
over,  he  was  apjioiiited  nia.>ter  of  the  liorse  to  the  new 

3ueen.  The  lall  of  ('romweli,  in  1540,  did  not  deprive  Sir 
ohn  Dudley  of  the  kinsr  s  tavour  ;  as  may  sufficiently  ap- 
l^ar  br  his  being  raised  in  1542  to  the  peerage  by  the 
Dtle  of  Viscount  LTsle  (which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his 
nother'a  leeond  bqaband,  recently  deoeaied),  and  by  liii 
fmng  toon  after  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1548 
l  i'  made  lord  hisrh  admiral  for  life.  The  same  year, 
n.-vviiiLC  been  pnncipally  instrumental  in  the  capture  of 
T)  iulo^:iie.  he  was  ajipointetl  to  the  novernmont  of  that 
place  as  the  kinx 's  lieuteaaiil ;  and  in  1540  he  received  a 
patent  constitutntghim  commander  of  all  the  king's  forces 
at  aea  Cor  the  war  against  France.  Finally,  the  Viscount 
L*Tde  was  one  of  the  tisteen  penoni  nominated  by  Henry 
in  his  will  as  his  executors  for  oarryine;  00  tbi  govemaent 
diirmK  the  minority  of  his  successor. 

For  some  time  lludley  went,  to  all  appearance  cordially 
enough,  along  with  the  majonly  of  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, or  rather  with  the  whole  of  that  body  after  South- 
ampton was  turned  out,  in  eupporting  the  authority  of  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  now  become  dtike  of  Somerset  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Realm.  It  had  been  originally  intended  to 
make  him  ear!  of  Coventry;  but  on  the  17th  of  P'ebtiiary, 
l.*>47,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  his  pretension  to 
which  antient  dignity  consisted  in  his  mother  having  been 
the  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  the  first  Viscount  LTsle, 
whose  mother  was  Marnret  Beauobfirap,  a  daughter, 
his  first  wife,  of  Richard  Beanehamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
died  in  1439.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  also  he  exchanged 
his  post  of  high  admiral  (which  was  wanted  thr  Somerset's 
brother  Sir  Tfiom;is  Seymour,  made  at  the  same  time  Baron 
Siymonr  of  Sud!ey"'i  ior  that  of  lord  jr^eat  chamberlain 
••vhich  Somerset  had  himself  held, and  now  fravc  up  for  those 
of  lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  marshoi,  forfeited  by  the 
recent  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk), 
iranriekbad  gfttOf  djatinguished  huBMelf  in  the  expc 


dition  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  and  in  ths 
battle  of  Pinkey,  gained  over  the  Soots  on  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember;  and  when  it  was  found  neeetiary  to  send  an 
armed  force  asrainst  the  Norfolk  rebels  in  tlie  summer  o£ 
1549,  'that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant  earl,*  a»  Holinshed 
calls  him,  was  thought  the  i5*test  pcrwn  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  command ;  '  for  such,'  continues  the  duomciert 
'  was  the  opinion  then  conceived  of  that  boaounble  eaxl, 
for  the  hiifh  manhood,  vahant  proweai,  and  peat  expe- 
rience in  all  waililce  enterprisee,  sufteiently  tried  and 
Icnown  to  rest  in  him,  that  either  lliey  might  be  vaiujuished 
and  overcome  by  him,  or  by  nom?  other.'  They  weie  in 
fact  attacked,  and  their  whufe  ioree  dispersed,  by  the  carl 
at  Dussingdale  on  the  10th  of  August.  Soon  after  this  wa 
find  Warwick  openly  disputing  the  supremacy  with  the 
Protector.  According  to  Buraet,  his  insti^tur  waa  the 
ex-chancellor  Southampton,  who,  although  no  longer  taking 
any  share  in  the  fjovcrument,  was  at  this  time  secretly  ex 
ertiug  all  liis  industry  to  make  a  parly  ai,'iiin*t  Somerset. 
'The  earl  of  Warwick,'  observes  the  historian,  'was  the 
fittest  man  to  work  on  ;  hiw  thereiure  he  gained  over  to 
his  side,  and.  having  formed  a  confidence  in  him,  he 
showed  him  that  A«  had  really  got  all  those  Tictoriesfor 
which  the  Protector  triumphed ;  he  bad  won  the  field  of 
Pinkey,  near  Mussclburjjh,  and  had  subdued  the  rebels  in 
Norfolk;  and,  aa  he  had  before  defeated  the  French,  so,  if 
he  were  sent  over  thither,  new  triumphs  would  lollow  him; 
but  it  wait  below  liim  to  be  second  to  .any  :  so  he  engaged 
him  to  quarrel  in  everything  with  the  Protector,  all  wboae 
wary  motions  were  aimibed  to  fear  or  duineii*' 

The  coune  and  Imue  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
rivals  are  related  under  the  head  of  Edward  VI.  Somer* 
set  was  deposed  from  his  office  ofPi  otectur  and  sent  to 
the  To^er  in  October  of  this  year  ;  then  there  was  an  appa- 
rent recuncikm«:nt  between  the  old  and  ihn  new  dictator, 
during  which,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1550,  Warwick's 
eldest  son.  I^rd  L'Isle,  was  married  to  Scmienet's  daoglk> 
ter,  the  Lady  Anne  Seymour.  Warwick  waacrealeddtt)t« 
of  Northumberland  on  the  llth  of  October,  1551 ;  and 
Somenet  was  l>ro(ight  to  the  block  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1552.  In  the  beginninu;  of  May  Ibllowini;:  the  iluke  of 
Northumberland's  fourth  sou,  the  Lord  (Juiklford  Dudley, 
was  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daujjhiei  of  Frances, 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  great-grandoMighter  ol  Henry  Vll^ 
through  his  daughter  the  Prinoem  Hair,  wlw  had  been  maiw 
ried  first  to  Louts  XIL  of  Franco,  and  thea  to  Charles  Bran< 
don,  duke  of  Suflblk.  Edward  ified  on  the  6th  of  July,  htiv 
ins  the  succession  by  will  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  UrDudlcyX 
The  event  wajikept  concealed  for  a  few  days;  but  al  lanl.on 
the  evening  of  the  loth.  Lady  .Jane  was  proclaimed  queen. 
On  the  14th,  Northurabeilaud  left  London  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  6000  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  meet  the  adherents 
of  Maiy :  he  advanced  aalhr  as  St.  Edmund's-tnuy,  aad  then 
returned  to  Oambridge,  where,  losing  all  hope,  he  pro- 
clp.imed  Queen  Mary  on  the  20th.  But  the  same  day  he 
was  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  ;  on  the  25tii  lu'  was 
conimitted  to  the  Tower ;  on  the  ISth  of  Autrii.st  he  war 
arraigned  of  high  treason,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  before 
the  lord  high  steward,  in  Westminster  Hall :  both  were 
found  moahgt  ^  iither  was  executed ;  he  suffered 

on  Ibwer  Hill  on  liMsday  0ie  22nd  of  August.  To  the 
(Tencral  surprise  he  professed  in  his  last  moments  that  he 
died  '  in  the  true  L'atholic*  (meaning  the  Roman  Catholic) 
faith  ;  ai;d  that,  notwith.standintr  his  jirotession  of  Pro- 
testantism, thiit  had  been  his  real  religion  all  his  life. 

By  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Guildford,  who 
died  in  1555,  in  her  forty-sixth  year,  Northumberiand  had 
eight  sons  and  five  danghtere.  Of  the  sons  two  died  be- 
fore their  father,  the  eldest,  Henry,  having  been  killed^  at 
the  aire  of  nineteen  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne;  the  third, 
John,  -'■.'ill  111  of  Warwick,  who  was  condemned  along 
wilh  hi-s  father,  but  reprieved,  died  in  October,  15.'H,  afew 
days  after  being  released  Irom  custody;  the  fourth.  Am- 
brose, was  restored  in  blood  by  Queen  Klizabeth.  was 
created  Baron  L'Isle,  25th  December.  1561.  and  the  next 
day  earl  of  Warwick,  aod  died  without  issue  in  1580;  the 
fllfh  Robert,  was  the  fkmous  ear!  of  Leicester,  the  power- 
ful favourite  of  the  next  reiirn  :  the  sixth,  Ouildf'crd.  was 
executed,  alons;  with  his  wile,  the  I.ady  .lane  Grey,  12th 
Februarv,  l.").M;  the  seventh,  Henry.  wa.s  killed  at  tho 
sicce  of  SI.  t^mntin  »  ir  li>o7  ;  the  eighth  died  young. 

WARWICKSHIRE  is  a  midland  oounty  of  Ei^ 
land,  bomded  on  the  north  for  a  vciy  wmll  qmoa  if 
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Derbyshire,  on  the  north-«ast  by  Leicotenhire,  the  line  of 

•eparalion  heini,'  foiineU  in  sriout  part  by  the  Roman  road, 
Watlmg  Strt  et ;  on  the  ca^^t  b\  Nurthamptonshirie.  on  the 
south-east  by  Oxfoalshire,  on  the  -iouth  and  south-west  by 
Gloucestenhire.  on  thewesit  by  Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
north-weat  bf  Staffordshire.  The  form  of  the  county  is 
tolciably  MOiniict  The  greatest  dimennon  or  leni^lh  is 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  eounttesof  Warwick,  Derby, 
jiml  Stafford,  in  the  niMth,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  T^ng 
Couip'.oii,  ill  llie  mu'.h.  M  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is 
from  the  border  of  Worcestershire,  near  Reddilt  h,  on  th»^ 
west,  to  the  border  of  Northamptonshire,  near  Hiiuby,  on 
the  east,  33  miles.  There  is  a  dotachfd  portion  of  the 
oountjr  on  the  vreat  wholly  enclosed  by  Worcestershire,  in 
the  ncighbottihood  of  Bkvumigrove :  and  another  detached 
portion  on  the  south-^weat.  near  aiipato»«n-Stooi;  <u»> 
ronndcd  by  portions  of  Woieettenhire  nnd  Gtooeaaterw 
shire.  Tlie  bontidary  of  the  three  counties  is  very  com- 
pHcated  in  this  pai  t.  Tiie  area  of  the  county  is  estimated 
at  897  square  miles.  Thi*  population  at'  the  time  of  the 
different  enumerations  was  as  follows: — IHOl,  208,1  <J0  ; 
1811,228.733;  increase  in  the  previous  ten  yeajs.  1(1  per 
eenU:  1821»274^;  ii)emaae,20  peroent. :  1831.ai6,088; 
ineifeaw,  23  per  eent. :  1841, 408.121 ;  increase.  19-4  per 
cpnf.  Thp  population  has  very  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
f  jrty  years.  The  enumeration'  for  1831  (which  we  retain, 
to  facilitatf  comparison  with  former  artic-lc*:  gives  373  in- 
habitants to  a  square  nnle.  In  area  Warwickithire  the 
twenty-fourth  Rn?li.sh  county ;  in  amount  of  population 
(■till  judgins:  by  the  census  of  1831  \  the  eleventh,  being 
next  below  Gloueettershire  and  next  above  Cheshire;  and  in 
density  of  population,  the  fourth,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Middlesex,  Lanca-shirc.  and  Surrey.  The  enumeration  of 
1S41  crives44K  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  Tlie  counly  is 
situated  between  i')!^  .')8' and  52^  42*  N.  lat.,  and  between 
1*"  W  and  2"  W.  lone:.  Warwick,  the  tovuitv  town,  i  - 
miles  in  a  direct  hne  north-west  of  the  General  Fo»t-Office, 
London,  or  92  miles  by  the  road  through  Bamet,  St.  Albans, 
Duaatable,  Stoney  Stratford»  Towoeiter,  Daventry.  and 
flontham;  or  83  by  Watford,  Berkhampalcad,  Ayleriwiy, 
Bnckineham,  and  Baobunr:  it  ia  in  88*17'  N.  lat.  and 
1"      \V,  lone. 

Siir/arr  unit  Geolofcy. — WarwickHhirc  has  no  lotTy  hills, 
but  the  whole  county  is  occupied  bv  gentle  iiilUuf  itiixierat<i 
elevation  with  intervening  vales,  "the  south-eastern  border 
is  skirted  by  hills  composed  of  the  lower  fonnations  of  the 
oolitic  series,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Vale  of  Red  Hocae.io  called  ftom  acoloasal  figure  of  a  horse 
earred  in  the  ferruginout  sands  of  the  slope  of  Edge  Hill, 
now  obliterated  bv  the  prO£ri  e>^  of  incloMirei?,  and  replaced 
by  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  The>e  ooiile  hills 
nist  appear  mi  the  bonier  of  the  coiinfv  about  Priors 
Merton  o.*  Marston,  between  Daventry  an^J  Hanbury ;  but 
the  prineiiial  portion  in  Wanxickahtrc  coi]:i>ista  of  two 
ridgea  aepamtea  fion  each  other  by  a  ntrraw  valleydruned 
by  a  flmall  brook  which  joina  the  (Therwell  near  Banbury 
in  Oxfordshire,  through  which  VRllry  the  road  Ity  Tlanbiuy 
and  Gavdon  to  Warwick  runs.  The  nortliernmost  ndije, 
comprehending  the  Burton  hills,  Gredenton  Hill,  Bithani 
Hill,  Compton  ( ». Fenny  Compton)  Hill,  Fuxnborough 
Hill,  Mollmjcton  Hill,  and  others,  nins  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  dividing  the  valley  just  mentioned  from  a 
tnrallel  valley  drained  by  another  small  feeder  of  the 
Cherwell,  and  through  which  the  Oxford  Canal  passes. 
There  are  extensive  c|uarries  of  gritstone,  part  of  the  oolite 
series,  on  Compton  IIUl :  the  stone  is  u«ed  for  troughs  and 
flagstones.  The  other  ridge  consists  of  tsvo  parts  or 
branches,  meeting  at  Knowl  Hill  :  one  part  runs  parailei 
to  that  just  descril)ed,  and  overlooks  tne  vaiiey  between 
titeni ;  the  other  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
ttiiia«wtb«afd.overiooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour.  Tliia 
latter  part  of  the  ridge,  known  in  one  pa*t  as  Edge  Hill, 

i)oaa«9sescon8iderablpinter«':t  asoverlookinffthe  scene  of  the 
irst  pitched  battle  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. :  it  consists 
u'  in  ('  rva'i  d  platfoiTU  withasteep  escarpment,  commatid- 
ing  Rii  extensive  prospect  over  Warvvick*«ture  and  Wor- 
cestershire as  far  as  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  hills  west 
ol  the  Severn.  The  southern  prolongation  of  Edge  Hill 
const  its  not  of  a  continuoua  ridge  oi  platform,  but  of  de- 
taehed  aummits,  snch  at  Tnoe  Hill,  Broom  Hill,  Mine 
Hill,  and  Long  Compton  Brailea  l&n  is  detached 

from  the  principal  chain  of  hills,  and  is  more  advanced 
into  the  valley  of  the  Stour;  it  has  two  rather  lo%  sum- 


mits. Hie  Dmingf  on  hills  or  downa,  winch  form  the  noitii* 

em  extremity  of  tht'  oolitic  range  of  the  Cutiwolds,  andakirt 
the  valley  oi  the  Stour  on  Uie  western  *ide.  arc  in  the  de 
tached  portion  of  the  county  west  of  Ship^ton. 

The  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the  Vale  of  Red  Horse, 
which  skirt  the  foot  of  the  oolite  hilla»  are  occupied  by  the 
beds  of  the  iiaa  fonnation,  wliieh  oveKqpread  the  greater 
part  of  the  eottotv  eourti-eaat  of  a  Hne  diawn  by  AMer* 
minster,  Loxley,  wellesbourne  Hastings,  Morton  Mertal 
or  Morrell,  Upton,  Morton.  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  (on  the 
high  road  from  London  to  Coventry  and  Birminirham), 
Stretton-nndei-Fo^  i, between  Lutterworth  and  Covcnlry', 
and  Wihy.  Tlie  lias  forms  towardii  its  north-western  Itinit 
a  range  of  high  ground,  including  Walton  or  Bath  Hill, 
Morton  Hill,  Bromston  Hill,  Harbury-upper-field,  Duns- 
more  HeatJ),  at  the  Ibot  of  which  range  the  formations  of 
the  red  marl  and  new  redHaaiMone  group  crop  out,  and 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Avon  nearly  a.>)  far  as  Rugby.  The 
lias  fomis  the  cap  or  summit  of  several  hills.  Red  Hill, 
Borton  or  Hai-don  Hill,  Welcome  Hill.  Rime  Hill,  Black 
Hill,  and  others,  north-west  of  the  Avon,  between  Strat- 
ford,  Alcester,  Warwick,  and  Henley-in-Arden.  The  marl> 
stone  of  the  liaa  beds  ia  quarried  at  Binton  and  Grafton, 
between  Sbatlbid  and  Aleeater,  and  ia  need  for  paving,  for 
stone  seats,  nnd  as  marble  for  chimney-pieces :  it  i> 
not  variegated  in  colour,  but  presents  deudiitical  a^j- 
pearaiices. 

The  r^t  of  the  county,  vvtth  one  or  two  exceptiona,  is 
occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  red  marl  and  new  red- 
sandstone  group ;  and  forms  pari  of  the  great  midland  red 
marl  and  new  ml-sandstone  oiabtiet.  There  is  a  range  of 
hij^h  ^and  in  Peckenham  forest,  weat  of  Alcester,  along 
which  the  Ridgeway  runs.  Another  range  of  high  ground 
forms  a  semicircle  north  of  Henley-in-Arden.  inclosing  the 
valley  drained  by  the  AIne  l  a  small  feeder  of  the  Avon  ). 
w  Inch  ;iasses  Henley  and  Alcester.  A  third  rantce  ex- 
tends across  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  lorminig  a 
crescent,  and  passing  by  Solihull,  Coleshill,  aud  DosthilU 
to  the  border  of  tlie  county  between  Athentooe  and  Tam- 
w;OTth ;  and  a  ftuitii  tuna  northward  flom  the  tia»«apped 
hills  near  Warift'ick,  by  Hatton,  Berkswell,  Meriden,  an  ! 
Maxtoke  to  Whitacre,  where  it  unites  with  tia-  tliird 
range.  None  of  these  high  grounds  are  of  ranch  eleva- 
Uon,  and  lliey  are  all  in  the  red  marl  and  new  reil-»and- 
stone  district  A  range  of  hills  ])artly  in  the  red  marl  and 
new  red-sandstone,  partly  in  the  lias  district,  runa  eaat- 
ward  from  Warwick,  or  rather  from  Leamington  FirioiB*  tqr 
Dunchurch  and  Rugby  to  the  border  of  the  county^  aqpa- 
rating  the  valleys  of  the  Learn  and  the  Avon. 

There  is  one  coal-field  in  Warwickslure  :  it  extends  in 
length  sixteen  miles  fnuij  i»outh-south-ea4t  to  north- 
nurth-west  hum  Wicken  orWyken  and  Sow,  two  villasrt-s 
close  to  Coventry  uu  the  east,  to  the  border  of  Slaf- 
tbrdshire  east  of  Tamworth :  it  has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  three  milea.  The  atrata  rise  towarda  the  eoaUoorth- 
eaat,  the  inelination  becoming  greater  towarda  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  field,  where  it  is  sometimes  as  groat  a.s  45'. 
Tlie  coal  district  u  hiliy,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  un 
the  east  forms  a  well-defined  low  ocarpment.  pa\setitin.- 
in  some  places  the  coal-measures,  in  others  the  subjacent 
strata  of  the  millstonc>grit.  At  the  foot  of  the  eacarpment 
is  a  level  plain,  where  tlie  lower  formations  are  covered  by 
the  red  marl  and  new  red-eandstone,  which  completely 
encircle  the  coal-field.  The  principal  coal-works  are  at 
Griff  and  Bcdworth,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  fi^ld,  be- 
tween Nuneaton  and  (Joventry.  Greenstone  is  luund  a: 
Griff,  renting  to  all  appearance  conformably  between  bcila 
of  .shale. 

Hifdro^raphy  and  Communtcattons. — The  greater  part 
of  Warwickiihire  belongs  to  the  iMtsin  of  the' Severn ;  & 
oonaideiable  portion  in  tlie  north  ia  inohided  in  the  baain 
of  the  Trent,  and  a  amall  portion  in  tiie  aouth-eaat  to  the 

b;isin  of  the  Thames.  No  part  of  the  crur  e  cf  the  Seve:  n 
is  in  Warwickshire  :  the  drainage  of  the  tuuiilj  is  conve\ed 
into  it  by  the  .\von.  one  of  it.-*  inost  important  tiibutajio- 
The  A /on  riae:.  in  Norlhiunptonjiiure,  aud  crosniiig  WatJmg 
Street  under  Dove  Bridge,  or  Dow  Bridge,  the  Tripontium  of 
the  Romans,  enters  Warwickshire  about  12  miles  from  ita 
feuurce.  From  Dove  Bridge  it  flowa  in  a  winding  channel 
westward,  paaiiag  near  Cliilon,  Brownsover,  Rugliy.  Ne^v- 
bold-upon*  A  von.  Church  Jjiwford,  WoUton,  and  U\ton-o  . 
Dunsn-.i,  <■.  o-.^  which  it  turns  aouth-wesi  fl-swRthrouuh 
StoneUigii  P&rk  by  Warwick,  through  Warwicii  Castle  Park, 
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hy  Barforcl.Hjitnpton  Lucy  or  Bishop's  Hampton,  Charlecote 
and  Stritioi  d-upon- Avon  ;  and  from  thence,  partly  within, 
partly  upon  tte  bordsr  of  the  coun^,  by  Weston-upon- 
Atob.  Binton  Bridges,  Welfard,  and  Bidford.  till  it  quits 
the  eflooty  jat  above  Harvington  mill.  1\a  cour&e 
thrangh  m  eouoty  may  be  thus  estimated : — from  Dove 
Brid^  to  the  bend  below  Ryton  17  miles;  from  thence  to 
Wsfwick  14  miles  ;  Irom  Warwick  to  Stratford  13  miles  ; 
;>'ow Str.ittbni  13  miles:  together  f)7  miles  in  this  county  ; 
and  u"  12  miles  be  added  for  its  course  before  entering  the 
coonfy.and  29  for  its  eoui-bc  after  quitting  it  to  ibt  junction 
■ith  the  Severn  at  Tcwkeabuiy,  we  btve  S»t  tbe  whole 
koifii  of  the  iiTer  08,  or  m  nrand  iraniben  100  m^et. 
1^1-  ijuper  course  of  the  river  to  it:*  junction  with  the  Learn, 
Geii  \Varwii;k,  is  sometimes  called  Dove.  The  navigation 
does  not  commence  above  Stratford,  so  that  it  1$  MVlgeble 
ooJy  for  -il  miles,  or  leaa  than  lialf  its  course. 

The  feeders  of  the  Avon  are,  the  Swift,  the  Sa  v,  the 
Lcam,  the  Deae»  the  Stour,  and  the  Arrow.  Tbe  Swift  i» 
»  ma  ttream  which  riies  in  Leieeslenhire,  4  idUm  ftom 
I.uHer'vorth.  ji .  -••s  that  town,  and  r.Orr  a  rriTKSP  of  10 
railes,  join*;  'lie.  .\von  on  its  n^ht  b:in«^  lu-a:  Ruj^b).  The 
Sciw  ris    I       A:!tley.  5  or  6  miles  north  of  Coventry,  and 
flo^vs  IH  or  20  miles,  by  Bcdvvorth.  Kxhall,  Foleshilh  Sow. 
Bigj^inton,  and  Stoneleigh,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  jo'nt 
on  the  light  bank  in  Stonekigh  Parle  The  Leam  riies 
iwir  flhnekbuiirh  Puit,  flows  imt  tiorth^eaet,  then  north 
«nd  north-west,  and  finally  west,  which  last  is  the  freneral 
direction  of  its  course.    It  flows  in  a  very  wiiidinp  c  hannel 
by  Wolfhamcoto,  Granborough,   Leamington  Hastinsrs, 
R  •Jino-bury,  Wapeiibury,  Honingham,  Otichiirch,  Kadford 
S  aiele,  and  Leamington  Priors,  and  joins  the  Avon  just 
alKjve  Warwick.    It  receive*  the  Kains  brook  on  the  right 
Dtlow  Granborough ;  and  on  the  led  the  Itchen,  or  Ichene, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Hard  wick  Hill,  near  Prior*8 
Hinlwick,  receive*  the  Ham  brook  from  Fenny  Comp- 
'  I,  passes  near  Bishop  s  Itchington,  Southam.  and  I>on£r 
Itf  Tm^fon,  and  joins  the  Leam  at  Marton.   The  length  of 
tht  Leam  is  about  29  or  30  miles,  that  of  the  Rainsbrook 
7,  and  that  of  the  Itchen.  or  Ichene.  17  or  18.   The  Dene 
at  the  foot  of  the  Burton  hills,  and  flows  we&t  and  north- 
not  byKineton  or  Kington,  Butler's  Marston,  and  Welles- 
boom  Hastings,  13  miles,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  joins  on 
the  left  bank  at  Charlecote.    Tlie  Stour  lUes  near  Tn- 
marton  and  .Swalclift'e  in  Oxfordshire,  flows  west  to  Hnr- 
mifirton,  where  it  receives  several  brooks  :  then  north  and 
ntifth-w»t  by  Shipston-on-Stour,  Halford,  Alderminster, 
Preston-upon-Stoiir.  and  Clifford  Chambers,  into  the  Avon, 
which  it  Joins  on  t)ic  leit  bank  below attntford.  Its  length 
ii  about  M  miles,  near  ly  sll  in  Wanrickdrire.  The  Arrow 
ri*#5  in  the  Wfiste  hills',  or  West  Hill,  about  3  miles  east 
of  B-oomsirrove  Lickeyin  Worcestershire,  find  flows  south, 
cr  south  by  east,  near  Alvechurch.   Itedditrh    both  in 
Worcestershire),  Studley.  Alcester.  where  it  receives  the 
.\lne  on  its  left  banic,  and  Arrow,  into  the  Avon  below 
fiidford:  its  whole  eouiie  is  about  18  or  18  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  whidt  belongs  to  WarwiekihiYe.  The  Ahie 
ises  near  Lapworth.  and  flows  13  or  14  miles  by  Preston 
BiscH,  Wootton  Wawen,  Aston  Cantlow,  and  CSreat  Alne, 
into  the  Arrow  at  Alecsler.  None  Of  tbe  feedeis  of  the 
Avon  are  navigable. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
tte  Trent  is  drained  by  the  Tame,  which  rises  in  Essington 
VTood,  near  Bloxwieh,  about  8  nrilee  nofthi^eBt  of  Wakall 
in  Staffordshire,  flows  south-east  between  Walsall  and 
Wednesbury  to  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  abOTO  which  it 
enttr.  Warwickshire,  and  belo  '  '  li  -h  it  reeeives  the  Rea 
•w  m  Birmingham  on  the  right  bai.k.  It  then  flows  east 
'  •uttgh  Warwickshire,  by  Castle  Bromwich  and  Water 
Urton.  to  the  junction  of  the  Blyth  and  the  Bounie,  both 
on  the  right  Iwnk,  and  turns  northwani,  flowing  partly 
iMhin,  partly  on  the  border  of  th«  comtir.  to  the  jonetion 
of  the  Anker  at  Tamwortb,  where  it  qwM  Warwiekshire 
i''  ifrther,  and  flows  still  northward  into  the  Trent  at 
Air,-  was  in  Staffordshire.  Its  whole  course  is  about  42  or  44 
nilrs,  of  which  20  or  22  miles  are  in  Warwickshire  or  on 
tbe  border.  The  Kea  haa  a  course  of  12  mile*,  half  in 
Worcestershire,  half  in  Warwickshire.  The  Blvth,  the 
Boune.  and  tlie  Anker  belonKwhellft  or  nearly  lo.  to 
WarwiehsMre.  Tlte  BIytfi,  or  BHthe,  iisee  just  within  the 
r^rder  of  Worcestershire,  and  has  a  winding  course,  26 
oules  long,  north-east  and  uurtl),  by  or  near  Solihull, 
iMon,  HaniptoiMn-Aideii»Littl«  AiddngtMi,aiid  Cole^ 


hill,  below  which  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  little 
river  Cole,  18  miles  long.  The  Bourne  rise*  near  Arl^, 
and  flows  first  south-west^then  west,  10  miles  into  the 
Tame.  The  Anker  rises  in  Wdvejr  Fields,  betsneen  Wolvey, 
Withybrook,  and  Shihon ;  and  flon^  north-west  by  Burton 
Hastinfifs,  Nuneaton,  Mancetter  and  Witherby.  near  Ather- 
stone,  Grendon,  and  Polesworth.  into  the  Tame  at  Tam- 
worth.  Its  whole  course  is  about  20  miles.  It  receives 
the  GnfF  brook  on  the  lel\  bank  atNun«iton,andthe  Sence, 
i  rotn  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  right,  below 
Withcrby,  botii  very  small.  Part  of  the  eonrse  of  the 
AnkertsonthebortMrof  Warwickshire  and  Leiceitet-shire. ' 
Neither  the  Tame  nor  any  one  of  its  afiluents  is  navi-rable. 

The  small  portion  of  the  county  vlnch  belongi  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tharaea  is  drained  by  a  small  stream  which 
riaes  near  Burton  Dassett,  and  flows  south-ea»t  by  War- 
mington  into  the  Cberweil,  below  Banbuiy  in  Oxfbrdsbiie. 

The  deficien<7  ^  navigation,  whmi  in  Warwick* 
abire  is  limited  to  a  email  part  of  the  conne  of  the  Avon 
below  Stratfind,  is  eompenRated  hythe  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  canals.  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  which  follows  throuj^h  Slalfordshire 
and  Derbyshire  the  course  of  the  Trent,  running  parallel 
to  that  river,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  and  the  first  act  for  which  was  obtained  a.d.  1766, 
may  be  considered  ss  havmg  given  the  first  impulse  to  the 
canal  navigation  of  Warwiekshire,  though  no  part  of  the 
Grand  Tnink  is  witWn  that  county.  In  176.S  the  first  act 
was  obtained  for  the  Coventry  Canal,  whicli  commence* 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  (,'anal,  on  Krudley  Heath,  near  Alrewas. 
in  Staffonlshire,  and  runs  6uuthwiuxi,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  Tame,  to  Fazeley,  near  Tamworth:  here  the  canal 
bends  for  awiiiJe  to  the  north-east,  but  gradually  turns  to 
the  east  and  south«east,  and  follows  uie  vaJlev  of  the 
Anker,  not  far  from  that  river,  to  Polesworth,  AM"  tone, 
and  Nuneaton.  From  Nuneaton  the  canal  rui.s  iui  a  few 
miles  south wanl  parallel  lo  the  GrifF  brook  as  far  a.s  Bed- 
wot1h,  and  then  sfill  southward  by  Ix>ngford  and  Foleshill 
to  Coventry.  The  wlyle  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly  88 
mile*,  27  of  which  are  in  Warwickshire.  The  part  between 
Atherstone  and  Coventry  (17  miles)  was  completed  first; 
the  part  between  the  Treat  and  Mersey  Canal  and  Fazeley 
( 1 1  miles)  was  made  by-other  canal  companies,  and  finished 
in  178G  or  1787;  and  the  remaining  10  miles,  between 
Fazeley  and  Atherstone,  was  completed  in  1790.  The 

1)ar*  l  i  t  .  fen  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and  Fazeley  is 
evel :  within  about  a  mile  of  Fazeley  is  a  lise  of  14|  feet 
by  two  locks,  and  then  a  level  of  6^  miles  continues  to 
Grendon,  near  Atherstone.  Between  Grendon  and  Ather- 
stone (2^  miles)  is  a  rise  of  8H  f^^t,  and  ftom  Atherstone 
to  Coventry  i.  It  vt  '. 

TheOxfo.  il  I  ir  i!  .  .l-;  commenced  uuder  an  act  obtained 
A.D  IJ^kK  a  vcrji  filter  tlie  fil-st  act  tor  the  Coventry  (Janal. 
it  commences  in  that  cati&l  at  Longford,  and  has  a  wind- 
ing course  eastward  to  Ansty,  or  Anste|y»  on  the  road  ftom 
Hinckley  to  Coventiy ;  and  ftom  thenee  rone  so«tli-«a<t  fay 
Newbold-unon-ATon  (where  is  adMltttnnnel)andBrown»- 
over  to  Hill  Moreton.  From  Hill  Moreton  it  nms  south 
to  Branston,  where  the  Graud  Junction  Canal  open;! 
into  it;  then  south-west  by  Lower  Shuckburgh  to  \apton- 
on-the-Hill ;  and  then  southward,  near  VVormleignton, 
through  a  tunnel  1 188  yards,  or  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long, 
into  Oxfordshire.  It  open*  into  the  Thames  at  Oxford. 
The  whole  length  of  this  canal  is  about  84  milee;  of  which 
about  half  is  in  Warwickshire,  or  in  Northamptonshire, 
one  or  two  small  projecting  parts  of  which  it  crosses  before 
finally  quitting  Warwickshire.  From  it*  commencement 
in  the  Coventry  Canal  it  is  level  for  26^  miles ;  in  the  next 
half-mile  it  rises  19  feet,  and  then  for  17  miles,  including 
the  remainder  of  it*  Warwickshire  course,  it  is  level.  Iliere 
arc  several  short  cut*  to  enable  lime-work*,  &c.  to  com- 
municate with  the  main  line  of  the  canaL  Tbia  canal 
with  the  Coventry  and  Grand  Trunk  Oanale  opens  a  eom- 
munication  bet  ween  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  the  hier* 
sey  ;  and  it  shows  the  importance  of  that  communication 
that,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Oxford  Canal,  tbo 
value  of  the  Coventiy  Canal  shares  wa*  quadrupled. 

Ti  n  A  a  1  i  by«da-lawZouch  Canal,  made  under  an  ut  passed 
A.D.  1704,  ooonDHiees  in  the  Coventry  Canal,  three  miles 
south  of  Nuneaton,  and  rnns  near  Hinckley,  Maiket  Bos* 
worth,  and  Snarston  to  the  colleries  in  the  coal-field  west  • 
of  Asbby.  Its  whole  length  is  about  mile».  5  mues  oi 
which  an  in  Wairrkkiliiit. 
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The  Staftbrdiihire  and  Worcestershire  GuULi  the  flnt  act 
for  which  was  obtained  ajk  17M»  tb«  wow  year  at  the 

Crrand  Trunk  or  Trent  aad  Menej  Canal,  may  be  eon* 

Bit!i  rr  il  !i:LvinK  j^ivcn  occasion  to  another  part  of  the 
Warwickshire  canals,  thoui^li  no  pait  of  its  own  course 
js  in  that  county.  In  1768,  two  years  after  the  act  for 
the  Staffor(i»hir«  and  Worcestenuure  Canal  wa&  pa:>!>ed, 
m  aet  was  obtained  for  making  a  canal,  called  the  Bir- 
mingban  Canal,  boa,  BinutAgham  to  BUaton  in  Staffotd- 
ahire,  and  IVom  that  town  to  uie  Sta1l!md*yre  and  Wor- 
cestershire C^^".?^  nt  A".therly  near  Wolverhampton.  In 
1783  an  act  was  oblaineci  for  making  a  hranch  to  tiiis  Bir- 
mingham Canal,  and  for  making  another  canal  from  Bir- 
min£i:ham  to  join  theCoventr}'  Canal  at  Fazeley  near  Tam- 
worth ;  and  m  1784  the  proprietors  of  these  canals  and  of 
the  Birmingham  Canal  were  incorporated  into  one  com* 
pany,  and  by  subsequent  enactments  have  been  enabled 
to  extend  their  worio.  The  Birmingham  Canal,  now  called 
the  Old  Birmingham  C^nal,  22^  miles  long,  including 
its  branches,  belongs  chiefly  to  Staffordshire  ;  little  more 
than  2  miles  beint^  in  Warwickshire.    The  Warwickshire 

fart  is  on  one  level.  The  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal, 
5  miles  long,  belongs  almost  entirely'  to  Warwickshire, 
only  2  miles  Ming  in  Staffordshire.  There  is  a  fall  be- 
*MWk  Binata^tMU  and  Faieley  of  248  feet.  Thefe  ia  a 
iunetion  hetween  thia  and  the  OM  Btmungham  Cana}  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham . 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  was  made  under 
an  act  obtRi  n  1  a  j  1791 ;  it  commences  at  the  junction 
3f  the  Old  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  and  Fazelcy 
Canals,  on  the  west  side  of  Birmingham,  and  runs  south- 
wud  and  aoath-wertaraid  into  the  Severn  at  Woreester. 
Of  jti  whole  eoune,  29  milea  long,  only  the  3  milea  neateat 
to  Mrmingham  are  in  W^arwickshire  ;  tliis  part  is  on  one 
level,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  UO  yards  long,  at 
Bdgbaston. 

The  Stratibrd-upon-AvoQ  Canal  was  formed  under  an 
act  passed  a.d.  1793;  it  commences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Worcester  Canal  at  King's  Norton  in  Worceateiahire, 
and  runs  south-east  aad  then  south  into  the  Avon  at  Stiat- 
ford.  Of  its  whole  course,  23^  miles,  by  far  the  greater 
part  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  There  are  three  OT  four 
short  branches.  The  canal  falls,  from  the  WoRMMter  Ud 
Birmingham  Canal  to  Stratford,  3U'J  feet. 

TTie  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  made  under  an 
act  passed  in  1796,  commences  at  Saltisford,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Warwick,  and  runs  north-west  by  Hatton  and 
Knowle  to  Binoiodiaiiit  where  it  jotna  a  branch  of  the 
Bimdngham  and  Faieley  Canal,  on  ttie  east  tide  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  It  is  miles  long,  and  belongs  to 
Warwickshire,  except  in  one  part  in  the  neichbouihood  of 
Birmingham,  where  it  crosses  a  projecting  portion  of 
Worcei^ershire.  It  rises  188  feet  from  Warwic-k  to  its  sum- 
But  levdL  10  mOes  long,  and  then  bSh  42  feet  to  Birming- 
ham. There  ia  aihort  branch  joining  thia  canal  with  the 
StiatftndFOO'Avon  Canal. 

The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal  commences  in  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Warwick,  and  runii 
eastward  by  Leamington  Priors,  Radford  Simele,  and  Long 
Itchington  to  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Napton-on-the-Hill.  It 
was  made  under  an  act  paased  a  d.  17'i4  ;  i.s  about  14  miles 
iong,  rising  IIM  feet  from  Warwick  to  £<apton,  and  belongs 
eiiUiel}  to  Warwickshire. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal*  uiuting  the  Mersey  and  its  port 
of  Liveipool  with  the  Trent  and  iU  port  of  Hull,  con- 
stitutes the  main  tnink  or  artery  cl  tli.-  canal  system  of 
central  England,  in  which  Warwicksliue  is  comprehended. 
The  Stafl'ordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  opened  a  com- 
munication between  this  great  hoe  and  the  Severn,  with 
itaport  of  Bristol ;  and  the  Coventry,  with  the  Oxford  Canal, 
conneeted  the  qfatttm  thu  formed  with  the  imper  part  of  the 
Thunea  at  Ozlord.  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  Thames  just  above  London.  These  lines 
bruught  the  silk  and  ribbon  manufactures  of  Coventrj'  and 
its  neighbourhood  into  communication  witii  the  four  great 
trading  ports  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  Old  Birmingham 
Canal  and  the  Birmingluim  and  Fazeley  Canal  connected 
the  iron  district  of  Birmin^iam  with  the  lame  ports.  The 
communication  with  London  and  with  Bristol  was  however 
eireuitooai  but  the  Woroerter  and  Binningbam  Canal 
gave  more  direct  eemmunication  with  Briatd ;  and  (he  War- 
wick and  Bimun(^MUii»  nod  Warwick  tad  Napton  Ckaab, 
witJi  Loudon. 


Of  the  coach-roads,  the  most  important  is  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  road  to  Sbrewibaiy  and  Holyhead,  wliich  «oteta 
the  connty  between  Darentiy  and  Banehorch.  and  mmmc 

over  Dunsmore  Heath  and  through  Ryton,  Coventry,  Mcri- 
dcn,  and  Birmingham.  There  are  two  other  main  lines  of 
road  to  Birmingham:  one  by  Buckingham  and  Banbury, 
w  hich  enters  the  county  at  Shotsweli,  4  miles  from  Ban- 
bur)',  and  runs  by  Gaydon,  Warwick,  and  Solihull  to  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  tbie  other  )qr  Oxford,  which  enters  the  county 
near  Lon^  Compton,  and  rant  by  Shipston-on-Stour,  Btmi- 
ford-on-Avon,  and  Henley-in-Arden.  The  distance  of 
Birmingliam  from  the  Genetal  Posl-Oflice,  London,  by 
these  three  roads,  is  respectively  110,  113,  and  120  miles. 
A  road  Ixom  London  to  Liverpool  crosses  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  between  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire  and 
Tamworth,  pasting  through  Athersttme }  and  the  principal 
road  between  Brtttol  and  the  north  of  England  paasea 
through  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfield  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Roads  lead  fhun Warwick  by  Southern 
to  Daventry,  and  by  Kenil  worth  toCoventiyi  and  there  are 
others  of  less  importance. 

There  are  several  railways.  The  London  and  Birming- 
ham was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  a.d.  1833 ;  and 
was  opened  throughout  in  September,  1838.  It  entera  the 
county  on  the  eastern  side,  not  Ux  from  Rugby,  and  paaaee 
by  Rugby,  Coventry,  and  Hampton-in-Aroen.  Its  whole 
length  is  112  miles,  about  35  of  which  are  in  Warwick- 
slure.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  unites  with  the  Ijoii- 
doa  and  Birmingham  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  by  Walsall, 
Wolverhampton,  the  Potteries,  Nantwich,  and  Warrington 
tu  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  at  Newton  in 
Lancaehire  i  and  with  the  Loiuioa  and  Binninghun,  forma 
part  of  the  great  tyetem  of  rulway  eooinnnieaiion  wUch 
unites  the  metropolis  with  Liveqiool  Rn(?  MincVn  tpr,  and 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  no-^h  oi  iinglanu  ;  but 
only  a  small  part  of  it  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  The  act 
for  it  was  obtained  a.d.  1833,  and  it  was  opened  through- 
out in  1837;  its  length  is  82i  miles.  The  Birmingham 
and  Derby  Junction  Railway  has  two  southern  branchen 
and  termini ;  one  terminus  is  near  Hampton-in-Aiden  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  and  the  branch  from  it 
runs  by  Colcshill  and  lamworth  to  Derby,  where  it  unites 
with  the  North  Midland  and  Midland  Counties  railways. 
This  line  was  opened  in  183'J,  and  is  38J|  miles  long,  about 
half  of  which  is  in  Warwickshire.  The  other  southern 
terminus  is  at  Birmingliam,  and  runs  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tame  to  Tamworth,  where  the  two  branehea  unife.  Tha 
Birmingham  and  Tamworth  branch  wa»  oponed  AJk 
1842;  It  is  nearly  10  milea  long.  The  Hffidland  Countiea 
Railway  branches  from  the  London  and  Birmingham  line 
at  Rugby,  and  runs  by  Leicester  and  Loughlxirough  to 
Derby  and  Nottingham.  The  act  was  obtaiticd  a.d.  18;}6, 
and  the  railroad  vva.s  opened  a.d.  1840;  it  is  57  miles  long, 
but  only  a  very  few  miles  are  in  Warwickshire.  There  la 
an  extenaive  naduct  near  Rugby.  An  act  waa  obtained 
(A.n.  1837i  for  a  railway  between  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham, but  greater  part  of  the  line  has  been  given  up,  and 
it  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  Raiiway  at  Crewe  in 
Cheshire.  An  act  was  obtained  (a.d.  1R3G;  for  a  railway  from 
Birmingham  to  meet  the  Chelteiiliain  branch  of  the  Great 
1  Western  Railway  ;  it  runs  by  Broomsgrove,  and  is  now 
completed  ;  the  len^i  is  53  miles,  but  only  a  small  part  ia 
in  Warwickshire.  An  act  was  passed  in  1842  for  a  nllwsy 
from  the  Londmi  and  Birmingham  line  at  Coventor  to 
Leamington  Priors  and  Warwick,  but  we  are  not  aware 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  it. 

Agriculture. — ^This  county,  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  England,  ha.s  a  comparatively  mild  and  healthy 
climate:  except  in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  situa- 
tions, where  the  soil  isooMand  heaiyt  the  harvest  ia  as 
early  as  in  mof  aoothem  countiea^ 

The  soil  Taries  extremely,  so  that  two  or  thrae  ditPerent 
kinds  of  soil  are  often  1  >  im!  in  -i  field  of  no  great  extent. 
The  red  loam,  wliich  u  luuhu  lo  a  con.siderable  extent 
across  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  especially  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  and  liom  the  borders  of  Worces- 
tershire to  Leicestershire,  is  mostly  of  a  superior  quality ; 
all  of  it  very  fit  for  white  crops,  and  much  of  it  capable  of 
beaiing  botn  beans  and  turnips.  Where  the  loam  IneUnes 
to  ■and,  the  aubtoil  is  chiefly  limestone,  marl,  or  sand- 
stone; and  under  the  colder  and  heavier  loams  the  sub- 
itraturo  is  clay.  There  is  also  a  l\-itilc  clay  on  limestone. 
The  best  sous,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  not  cultivated 
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with  that  can  wad  economy  which  would  greatly  increase 
tbdir  valufl.  Where  the  tenant  can  oet  an  easy  liTclihood 
witihoot  mub  outlar,  exerlioti,  or  risk,  improvement*  are 
Tery  slowly  adopted.  It  is  from  the  proprietors  c^iofly 
that  imprOYctnents  originate;  and  xinless  the  tenant  lias 
the  advantat^e  of  a  lon^  lease,  he  haa  little  motive  for 
improviag  his  f&riu.  From  various  reasons  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  and  from  old  prejudice^  there  is  a  general 
dianclination  in  taodlords  to  giant  long  leases,  and  yet 
iiothitkgtenibtotaaehtolittiMrove  a  property.  Some  proprie- 
tors bes^n  to  see  this,  but  many  prefer  the  old  system,  and 
like  to  sf-e  their  tenants  somewhat  dependent  on  their  gooil 
will.  The  farms  used  to  be  of  small  extent  formerly,  h\.t 
raanj  have  been  thrown  together  of  late  years,  and  there 
are  now  some  extensive  occupations.  A  great  part  oi  the 
land  was  formerly  in  common  fields,  but  is  now  mostly 
inclosed,  and,  as  a  rattiral  conseijuence,  better  farmed ; 
but  many  improvements  might  stiU  be  introduced,  not 
only  in  the  course  of  cropping,  but  in  the  economy  of  la- 
bour, especially  in  ploughing:  fewer  horses  and  men 
miEl^ht  be  employed,  by  a  more  general  ademption  ol"  the 
light  two-horse  plout^hs  ;  some  of  the  heavy  loams  may 
require  three  horses  to  plough  them  when  the  soil  is  wet 
and  heavy,  bat  it  is  absurd  to  use  four  horses  and  only 
make  alumw  an  inch  wider  than  you  could  with  two,  or 
at  moat  three.  Bendea,  a  Tcry  wMe  (tuTOW  i»  aeldom  of 
advantage,  whatever  a  deep  one  may  be. 

The  course  of  i  rops  on  the  best  loams  used  to  be  ; 
a  flean  faiidw— wheat,  beans,  oats  or  bnrley,  and  clover — 
and  sometimes  two  white  crops  succeeded  t^ach  other  after 
the  fallow.  A  better  rotation  ia— fallow,  barley,  clover, 
wheat,  bean^  oats— manmed  on  the  fdlow  and  for  the 
beam;  andif  theaelaat  be  weO hoed  and  the  land  in  good 
heart,  another  crop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  after  the  beans, 
instead  of  oats.  Potatoes  gjrow  well  in  some  of  the  lighter 
loams,  and  they,  together  with  turnips  and  mangold- 
wurjel,  well  manured,  take  the  plaeo  of  the  fallow,  and 
are  followed  by  barley,  clover,  wneat. 

Lime  is  used  in  cooi^erable  Quantities,  and  with  very 
good  effect ;  it  improves  the  qoality'of  the  wheat,  and  in 
ereaseathe  crop. 

Oe  the  light  IcHinu  and  sands  turnips  have  been  long 
cultivated,  but  till  lately  not  with  the  cnrc  which  they  de- 
serve. They  were  generally  sown  broadcast,  and  thmned 
out  by  hoein;,' ;  and  the  sheep  were  iolded  on  them,  to  eat 
them  as  well  as  they  could.  This  is  now  done  on  a  much 
improved  ^jnCem  by  some  of  the  beat  farmers.  The  land 
i»  better  imnared,  the  tnmipe  sown  in  diille  over  the 
manure,  and  the  roott  are  ent  by  a  machine  in  tiie  field, 
and  riven  to  the  sheep  in  trod^h-*,  with  clover-hay  cut  into 
chan,  and  oil-cake  or  meal  :  in  this  way  the  crop  is  much 
heavier, and  the  sheep  thrive  better,  while  the  land  a  more 
richly  manured.  There  is  a  great  extent  of  excellent 
pasture  land  in  Warvriekshire,  and  although  some  of  it  in 
very  capable  of  being  converted  to  arable  land  and  farmed  on 
the  convertible  system  of  husbandly,  the  landlords  do  not 
readily  give  their  tenants  leave  to  break  up  old  sward.  It  is 
onlf  on  poor  pastures  that  breaking  them  up  may  be  advan- 
tageous ;  and  although  more  food  is  produced  by  arable  land 
for  the  public,  the  farmer  will  always  prefer  that  system 
which  is  most  profitalile  to, himself,  and  tlie  landlord  that 
which  ensures  t  tie  highest  and  most  re^'ularrent.  But  pasture 
lead  may  be  badly  managed  &s  well  as  arable,  and  much 
of  the  gram  land  in  Warwickshire  is  ladly  neglected. 
Docks  and  thistles  are  altow  to  grow  and  extend ;  moles  and 
ants  raise  hills  whieli  diminish  the  useful  surface  ;  the 
dun^  of  the  cattle  is  allowed  fii'sl  to  b\un  the  place  where 
it  drops,  and  then  to  be  carrieQ  away  by  insects. 

On  the  heavy  lands  in  this  county,  as  in  most  others, 
the  custom  of  continually  ploughing  from  the  cro\vn  and 
gathering  the  (unows,  as  it  is  called,  bad  produced  auch 
high  ridges  that  a  man  might  be  Idd  bebmd  them ;  and 
the  water  always  running  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
ridge,  made  a  kind  of  morass  in  the  deep  intervals. 
All  the  best  soil  was  accumulated  in  the  crown,  and 
there  only  tlie  plants  were  vigorous.  On  a  belter  system 
being  introduced,  great  difficulty  arose  in  levelling  these 
high  and  always  crooked  ridges.  iThe  most  scientific  farmers 
or  proprietors  took  advantage  of  the  low  furrow  to  put  in 
a  drain  of  broken  stones  or  tiles  barely  coverwl  with  earth. 
By  twice  gathering  four  or  five  (luTows  on  each  nde  of  this 
drain  a  little  ridt^c  was  formed,  and  in  ourse  of  time  the 
Urge  ndge  was  »pat  in  tw  ■.   As  wm  su  cyst  ploiighin{j 


couldbe  effected,  tiie  whole  wis  soon  brought  to  a  tolerable 
level.  The  dnioi  now  wen  oovered  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  earth  J  but  the  old  crowns  were  pared  down  to 

the  hard  subsoil,  and  it  took  much  lime  and  iiiauure,  with 
sevtral  fallows,  to  render  them  eaually  fertile  v^ith  the 
new.  In  some  fields  not  long  levelled,  ploughed  in 
straight  and  regular  ridges,  the  wave  of  tne  crown  of 
the  old  ridge  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  crop  by  a 
deficiency  in  produce ;  while  the  dd  boUows  wen  the 
more  luxuriant  from  the  accumulation  of  firesh  ttXL 

Thorough  draining  is  in  its  infancy  in  thus  county ;  but 
where  the  subsoil  is  clay  it  will  no'  doubt  soon  become 
universal.  The  preat  superiority  of  tlie  rich  loams  lying 
on  sandstone  arises  in  part  from  being  underdraioed  by 
nature,  without  which  all  their  natufal  liitiJity  would  bave 
been  of  little  advantage. 

There  are  not  many  water-meadows  in  the  countv,  and 
conaideTtng  the  copious  springs  which  rise  from  the  calca- 
reous rocks,  and  might  eanly  be  collected  and  earned  over 
the  grounds  situated  below  their  level,  it  is  wuprinng  thai 
so  little  use  is  made  of  these  advantages. 

In  tlu!  neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  es- 
pecially Birmingham,  much  land  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  at 
a  high  rent,  and  well  cultivated:  ]^es  of  meadow  land, 
likewise,  for  feeding  miloh  cows,  are  let  very  high  near  these 
manufiwturing  towns.  The  meehanies  delight  in  a  small 
spot  of  ground,  in  which  they  work  themselves  or  employ 
labourers,  as  a  relaxation  from  their  counting-houses  and 
workshops.  These  gardens  are  ^  i  ■  i   ;i  1 ; .  :  ighTy  cuhivated. 

The  county  of  Warwick  is  exiremelv  v. ell  timbered:  on 
every  e^te  of  any  extent,  besides  heJgerow  timber,  there 
are  woods  and  coppices.  At  one  time  the  forest  of  Arden 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of  tlie  county.  The 
Stoneleigh  estate,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county, 
is  extremely  well  wooded.  Some  splendid  trees  might  be 
seen  some  years  ago,  and  probably  remain  there  still ;  and 
also  at  llaglev,  the  mar(}uis  of  Hertford's.  TTic  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  the  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
g^rosvth  of  oaks.  Coppice-wood  is  of  less  value  in  adis* 
tnct  where  coal  abounds  than  it  would  be  elsewhere; 
it  is  chiefly  cooveitcd  into  hoops,  hurdles,  and  hedge* 
•takes.  There  ari  severs]  thnviog  young  pUmtatiooa, 
wliich  will  keep  up  the  chancter  of  tha  eomity  when  the 
old  woo<l  is  cut  down. 

There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  county.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chiefly  long-horns,  crossed  in  every  possible 
way:  sboit-homs  have  been  introduced,  and  are  preferred 
by  stany,  especially  for  feediog,  although  the  Herefords 
are  in  great  repute  with  the  graziers ;  as  weTl  as  Scotch, 
wlien  tlu-v  can  be  bought  in  at  a  reasonable  piicc. 

The  old  ^Varwiek^hi^c  sheep  is  nearly  forgotten,  having 
been  superseded  by  the  New  Leicester  and  a  cross  of  the 
two  breeds :  for  folding,  the  South  Downs  are  preferred. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fair>>  held  in  the  county  : — 
Alcester,  Tuesd.  before  April  5,  May  15,  2nd  Tuesd.  in 
July,  Oct.  17;  Athcrstone,  April  7,  July  18,  Sept.  18, 
Dec.  4 ;  Birmingham,  Tbunid.  in  Whitsun  week.  Sent.  29 ; 
Bractes,  Easter  Tuesd. ;  ColeshiU,  Shrove  Monday.  May  6, 
Wedn.  after  new  Michael.-day  ;  Coventry,  2nd  l^rid.  alter 
.■^sh  Wedn.,  May  2,  Aug.  26  and  27,  Nov.  1  ;  Henley  in 
Ardcn,  I-ady-day,  Tuesd.  in  Whitsun  week,  Oct.  29  :  Ke- 
nilworth,  April  30,  Sept.  30  ;  Kindon,  Jan.  Z'),  Oct.  18; 
Nuneaton,  Feb.  IH,  May  14,  Oct.  31  ;  Rugby,  2nd  Tuesd. 
after  Jan.  &  Feb.  17,  March  31,  May  IS,  July  7,  Aug.  21, 
Nov.  22,  Mond.  before  SL  Michael,  Sept.  29,  Dec.  10; 
,  Solihull,  May  10,  Oct.  10,  April  29.  Oct.  12;  Southara, 
)  F".asl.  Mond.,  Mond.  after  Holy  Thurs.,  July  10,  1st  Mond. 
!  in  Oct.,  1st  Sfond.  in  Lent  ;  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Thursd. 
after  March  25,  May  14,  Sept.  25,  Thursd.  after  Sept.  25; 
Warwick,  3rd  Mono,  in  Jan.,  1st  Mond.  in  Febr.,  Moud. 
before  April  5,  1st  Sat.  in  Lent»  May  IS;  lit  Mond.  in 
June,  July  5, 2nd  Mond.  in  Aug.,  Oct  12,  Nov.  9,  Mend, 
before  St.  Thomas,  Dec.  21. 

DivitioTU,  Totem,  ^c. — At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  the  county  contained  ten  hundreds;  now  there  are 
'  four.  The  hundreds  of  Domesday  were — Fexhole,  Houe^ 
berie,  Tremelau,  and  Berricestone,  now  comprehended  in 
Kineton  hundred ;  Mercton,  Stanley,  and  Bomelaw,  now 
comprehended  in  Kni^htlow ;  Pathclau  and  Fernecumbe 
now  comprehended  m  Bsrlichw&y;  and  Coleshill,  now 
Hemlingford  hundred.  The  poeition,  area,  and  population 
'  in  isi3!  of  the  present  hundrcda,  and  their  resprefive  di 
.  v)sion\  are  a^<  follows:  — 
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The  borough  of  Warwick  is  included  in  Kineton  hvin- 
drcd  ;  Birmingham  in  H<>mlingford ;  and  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry in  the  county  of  the  same. 

Wamrickahire  eomprehenda  the  city  of  Coventry,  which, 
with  •  niRtmRifiii^  dulrietf  Amn  *  county  of  itself  [Co- 
ti'.ntky]  ;  the  county-town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary boroiiph  of  Warwick;  the  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Birmmjiham  [Birmingwam"  :  the  mu- 
nicipal boroughs  of  Sfratford-upon-Avon  [SxRAif ORivt'POV- 
Avon]  and  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  and  the  market-losvn.s  of  Al- 
cester  [Ai-cectkr],  Atherstone  [Athkr-ston  or  ATiiku- 
stonb],  Coleshill,  Henley-in-Arden.  Kenilworth,  Kin^iton 
or  Kineton,  Leamington  Frion»  Nuneaton,  Bugby*  Soli- 
hull, and  Southam. 

Warwick,  the  county-town,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  a  Roman 
town,  though  Camden  .ind  some  others  hpve  regarded  it 
as  such.  A  charter  of  Becrhtwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  extant 
in  the  '  Textus  Roffensis '  (cap.  44,  ed.  Heanieji^  ii  dated 
from  '  Vieus  Regalia IVerbur^fewie/ which  ia  aoi>poaedto  be 
Warwick.  Warwick  was  tamed  in  the  early  wan  of  the 
Danes,  and  restored  by  the  Lady  Ethelflcda,  daug'',ter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  governor  of  Mereia,  who  built  a 
lort  here,  a.d.  913.  At  the  lime  of  Domesday  Survey,  it 
vtas  a  borough  and  contained  2&1  hout»ej>,  of  which  130  be- 
longed Id  the  kinc;.  After  the  Conquest  the  town  was  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch  and  g«U«8,  and  the  caatle  waa  much 
stren^hened.  Several  religious  houses  were  fiKUlded.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  paving  of  the  town  nod  the 
erection  of  the  wall  round  it  were  commenced.  In  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  town  reteived  lU  firbt  regular 
charter  of  incorporation,  thoupjh  it  had  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Rhvard  I. 

The  borough  boanoaries  comprehend  the  two  parishes 
•r  81.  Maiv  and  St.  Nicholaa,the  ilatiatiGaof  wlnehin  1831 
were  aa  follows:— 

H«MM.  ttapabttaii. 

Aim  1b  -   <      i  "  » 

Piriiltn.      Aeni.  Inhabliad.  I'stnliabiled.  BuQdtog.  FuiUics.  fvnoii*. 
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The  municipal  boundaries  include  the  town,  with  a  por- 
tion ef  the  anmmoding  country  extt:nding  from  half  a 
mile  to  i^ove  Soar  miles  from  the  town  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  town  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Avon,  from 
wliich  it  is  separated  by  Warwick  Castle  and  the  eastle 
grounds.  Its  site  is  a  solid  rock,  in  whieh  the  cellars  are 
eieavated.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  but  are 
spai  ious,  well-paved,  Ughted  with  gas,  and  m  general 
lined  with  modem  well-built  houses.  The  castle  is  one  of 
the  fineat  qpedniMii  in  the  kingdom  at  the  antient  ma* 
deneea  of  our  feudal  nobles.  Tlie  apartmenli  have  been 
modernised,  but  the  outward  arrangement  and  form  of  the 
building  have  su^talned  little  alteration.  The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  from  the  eastern  pait  of  the  town,  opposite 
St.  Nicholas's  church,  by  a  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock. 
One  of  the  towers  in  the  castle,  known  as  Cesar's  Tower, 
ii  the  moat  antient  part  of  the  whole  building,  and  i-i  of 
nneotain  date ;  another,  known  as  Guy's  Tower,  u  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  oentory  and  oi  decorated  £ngli«h 
character,  in  fine  preservation,  of  noble  ouffine,  and  of 
curious  construction  and  compnntirT:  The  great  hall  "f 
the  ea-itle,  a  noble  room,  C2  feet  by  37.  retains,  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  furniture,  much  of  its  antient  character.  Ttie 
other  apartments  contain  a  number  of  portraits  and  other 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  A  tlhiable  and  interest- 
ing eolle«tion  of  antient  and  modem  annoor.  The  grounda 
are  exteneive  aad  beautiftil,  end  one  of  the  gveenhonaea 
contains  the  capacious  and  beautiful  antient  vase  brought 
to  England  by  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  had 
beenpven  br 8nr  William  HamUtoo,  end  known  aB*the 


Warwick  Vase.'  St.  Maiy'»  church,  built  on  the  site  of 
an  older  struetine  in  the  14th  century,  and  in  greaf 
part  rebuilt  alter  a  fire  in  1694,  which  destroyed  a  large 

fiortion  of  the  church,  is  in  the  centre  o'  the  town, 
t  is  a  cross  church,  of  which  the  choir  and  its  adjuncts, 
especially  the  chapet  of  St.  Mary,  usually  termed  Beau* 
champ  Chapel,  adjacent  to  the  choir  on  flie  aoutb  side 
aide,  are  antient;  the  nave  and  tiuaept  an  modciBt  and 
are  of  most  bavbaroos  arehiteeture,  with  an  absurd  admix- 
ture of  different  styles.  The  choir  has  a  finely  designed 
and  beautifully  worked  stone  ceiling,  and  ranges  of  stalls 
on  each  side.  '  The  chancel,'  say.s  Hickman,  '  is  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular  work  ;  and  the 
east  front  is  remarkably  fine — simple  in  its  arrangements* 
yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of  its  parts.'  The  Bcauchamp 
Chapel,  according  to  the  same  author,  is  '  completely  en- 
riched both  within  and  without ;  its  details  of  the  most 
elegant  character  and  excellent  execution,  and  in  very 
good  prcseni'ation.'  It  consists  of  a  chapel  of  several 
arches,  and  a  small  aisle  or  rather  passage  on  the  north 
side,  between  the  chai)el  and  the  chancel  of  the  church.' 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  very  rich  altar-tomb,  with 
the  figure  of  Richard  Bcauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
exeedlon  created  the  chapel  according  to  the  dicecttoae 
of  his  win ;  aad  there  are  some  monoments  of  later  date. 
St.  Nifhn'as's  Church  is  modem,  neat  in  the  interior,  but 
small  and  altogether  devoid  of  aichitectural  beauty.  There 
are  a  spacious  and  handsome  county-hall  i  I  ^,'e  mo- 
dem gaol,  adjoining  the  county-hall;  a  county  house  of 
correction,  on  the  opposite  ttde  of  mt  atreet  to  the  gaol ; 
a  town-hall  of  reroectable  mnwannee ;  and  a  substantial 
market-house.  'Leicester  Hospital'  waa  originally  two 
buildings,  the  halls  of  two  guilds,  founded  in  the  rei^ 
of  Richard  II.,  one  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  other  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  afterwards  united.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  united  fraternity  at  tlie  Keforniation,  the 
buildings  became  the  property  ot'  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester,  the  well-known  favourite  of  Eliaabeth,  who 
converted  them  into  an  hospital  or  almshouse  for  a  master 
and  twelve  brethren,  impotent  or  anfirm  men.  The  en- 
dowment of  ^is  hospital  is  of  eonnderable  value ;  the 
m-ster  now  has,  or  is  to  have,  a  salary  of  400/.  ])er  annum, 
and  each  of  the  brethren  (who  have  been  increased  to 
twenty)  80/.  per  annum.  'ITie  buildings  consist  of  the 
brethren's  lodgings  and  public  kitchen,  forming  a  qua- 
drangle ;  a  chapel  of  antient  architecture  over  the  west  gate 
of  the  town ;  and  an  antient  hall.  An  antient  place  of 
worship,  called  St  Peterls  Church,  over  the  east  gate  of 
the  town,  is  now  used  as  a  free-school ;  ?.nd  there  are  some 
other  schools  and  almshouses,  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, a  neat  but  small  building  for  the  public  librarj-, 
and  a  theatre.  There  is  a  race-couiiM;  on  tue  west  side  uf 
the  town,  where  races  a.-'c  held  yearly. 

Sume  worsted  and  cotton  antl  lace  manufactures  are 
carried  on  at  Warwick,  but  only  51  men  were  returned  in 
1831  as  engaged  in  manofactures.  There  are  malthouses, 
and  lime,  timber,  and  coal  wharfs  on  the  bank  of  the  Wsr- 
wick  and  Napton  Canal.  Tlie  iiiarkef,  whlcli  is  well  sup- 
plied and  well  attended,  is  on  Saturday.  There  aie 
twelve  yeariy  fiute,aooie  of  whieh  are  oonndeitUe  cattle- 
fairs. 

Wanvick  returns  two  memb^  to  parliament;  the  num- 
ber of  voters  io  183&^  was  1046;  in  1839^  it  waaS77; 
^  showing  ft  decrease  in  fimr  years  of  60.  The  town  is  the 

J)rincipal  place  of  election  and  one  of  thepoHing-statioiis 
br  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  Tne  assizes  and 
quarter- sessions  for  the  county  arc  held  here.  The  bo- 
rough has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and,  under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act,  is  divided  into  txvo  wai-ds,  with  six 
aldermen  and  IS  councillors.  Its  limits  were  not  altered 
by  the  Boundary  Act.  Quarter-sessions  ibr  the  borough 
are  held»  and  there  is  a  Court  of  Record  for  personal  ae« 
tions  under  401.,  but  it  is  not  extensively  resorted  to. 

The  living  of  St.  Mary  is  a  vicaracre,  of  the  clear  yearl\ 
v8.iue  of  300/.,  with  a  glebe-house  ;  that  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  218/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house.  Both  are  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Warwick,  and 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  ot  \Vorcester. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  I833,twen^day-sehoolso( 
ell  aorti,  with  714  ehildren,  nunely,  394  boys  and  920  girb  t 
three  of  these  schools  were  supported  paitly  orw  holTv  by 
i  endowments,  and  contained  8&  boys  and  34>  girls ;  three 
I  otheMf  two  of  them  national  seboolst  were  auppoitad  ebicfly 
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tf  clmitablc  eontribation^  And  eentiitMii  90  boys  and  120 

giri*.  Of  the  population  in  the  borough  about  gnc  in  Ihii- 
tecn  was,  in  1833,  under  daily  instruction.  There  were  nt 
the  nme  time  ten  Sunday-Bchools,  with  hGT>  children,  viz. 
503  bojs  and  .Mi2  girls ;  to  which  may  be  adtled  one  of  the 
mliciQal  schools  which  was  also  a  SandajTHKhoolt  with 
girb :  making  Mft  children,  or  rather  mira  thin  one  in  ten 
of  the  popolfttion,  uoder  inatruotioii  on  Sunday. 

Sutton  Coldfield  h  in  the  Birmingham  division  of  Hcm- 
linirford  hundred,  7^  miles  N.N.E.  uf  Birmingham  and  25 
niiJc;-  X  V  W.  ol  Warwick.    This  town,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  was  revived  by  tiie  beneiaetioiis  of  Jolm  Vc^^?v•,  a 
native  of  the  place,  bishop  of  Exi  tiT  m  the  Unie  ol"  Henry  ! 
VIII.    Vesey  procured  for  the  town  a  charter  ol  incorpo- 
ration, paved  the  principal  avenues,  built  amout-hall  and  ' 
market^plaoe,  foaiiaed  and  endowed  a  freeachool,  eulargt^d  | 
and  embellmhed  the  cfanrdi,  and  Introduced  the  clothing  I 
maniifKctiiro.  building  many  houses  which  were  to  be  free  I 
for  such  as  fcillowed  that  bu-sineis>.   The  pariah  has  an  area  ' 
of  13,1)30  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  To?  houses,  namely, 
736  inhabited,  18  uninhabited,  and  3  building ;  with  a  po- 
pulation of  730  families,  or  3684  persona — about  half  ai^i- 
cultoral.  The  town  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  contains 
aone  bandaome  bonaea.  The  church  it  handsome,  and 
eominrebends  a  nave  with  aide  aialea  and  ch&ncel.  The  I 
nave  is  modem :  the  chancel  contains  the  effigy  of  Bishop  j 
Vesey  with  his  mitre  and  crosier:  he  died  A.n.  irw.j.  at  the 
.-liCt  ol  I(J3.    On  the  town-hall,  a  neat  back  buiidiiiR,  are 
the  .-irai:^  of  the  prelate  emblazoned  on  a  shield,  surmounted 
With  a  mitre.   aouth-we«t  of  the  town  is  'the  Coldheld,  a 
bleak  and  cheerlc^<«  tract  ot'  13,000  acres,  extending  into 
Staffordshire;  andl^.W.aud  W.  of  the  townia Sutton  Park, 
oontatning  about  3900  acres,  granted  to  the  poor  of  the 
t' :wn  a.s  i^xsfuratre  by  Bishop  Vesey  ;  it  was  antiently  llie 
paik  and  pail  of  the  chace  of  the  loids  of  the  manor,  and 
LOiitainetl  .some  large  pools  or  pieces  of  \Nater.  Some 
brancheii  ol  the  hardwui  e  manul'aeture,  especially  the  ma- 
nufacture of  spades,  aaw.s  axe!i,  and  L^un-barrels,  are  carried 
on,  and  ^ve  enrployment,  in  1831,  to  34  men.  The  weekly 
market  la  on  Mondav,  and  there  are  two  jrearly  bin  for 
eatUe,  sheep,  and  pedlerj'. 

The  corporation  of  Suttun  Coldfield  consists  of  a  waj-- 
den.  two  capital  burgesses,  and  tweiily-fwo  aldermen  ;  the 
title  ol  ihe  corporation  is  'The  Warden  and  Society  of  (he 
RoNal  Town  ol  Sutton  CokltieUl.'  It  is  not  included  in  the 
Municipai  Reform  Act.  The  warden  and  the  twi^  r  apifal 
bure^esaes  are  magistrates.  Quarter-sessions  are  held,  I  ait 
their  criminal  juriediction  baa  gone  into  diauie,  and  offeo- 
dera  are  conumtted  for  trial  to  the  eonntf:  the  Court  of  Re- 
cord i.s  al-sn  di.sused.  Tile  borough  is  co-cxtensive  with  the 
parish.  The  income  o.'  the  corporation  consists  of  a  rental 
u;  iiearlv  T^VI/..  and  the  interest  ol  IH.tKX)/.  3  ])er  cent,  con- 
sols: this  is  expended  in  supporting  three  (or  rather  six  i 
schools  and  ten  alimhouses,  apprenticing  two  poor  maids 
yearly,  and  other  purposes  chiefly  charitable. 

The  living  ia  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which 
there  is  no  return ;  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden,  in  the 
archdeaconry    Coventr}',  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Tljere  were,  in  18.13,  ten  day-schools,  with  4.50  chiliiren. 
namely,  21(J  boys  and  194  girls,  anJ4()  children  ot'  m'x  not 
d;-tinijurslied  in  the  returns.  About  one  in  ctirlit  of  the 
population  was  under  daily  instruction.  Of  the^e  ten  day- 
schools,  six  were  endowed  from  the  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  and  there  waa»  besides,  a  rieUy  endowed  but  nearly 
nscteaa  gramniar^diool ;  the  income  of  which  was  nearly 
SOO.'.  per  annum,  but  the  scholars  seldom  amounted  to  five. 
TIktc  was  one  Sunday-school  with  16  boys  and  40  girls. 

Cole?liilI  is  in  tlie  Birmiusrliam  divi>ion  of  Ilemlingfoid  ' 
hundred. about  10 miles  K.  hyN.of  Birmingluim.aiid  IH  nii  es 
N.N.W.  of  Warwick.  The  parish  has  an  area  ot  U'ioo  ac ,  i  s,  1 
and  contained  in  1831,  404  houses,  namely.  380  iuhabited,  I 
14  uninhabited,  and  10  building,  witb4M  Ihmiliea,  and  u  ' 
popuktioii  of  18S3.  The  town  i«  on  an  eminence,  at  the 
not  of  which  the  river  Oole  flows,  and  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  with  a  number  of  respectable  and  some 
spacious  and  handsome  houses.    The  CTiurch  is  oa  a  ]<;lty 
.tite,  and  haa  a  square  western  tower  with  b;ittres.sc9,  sui- 
mouiUed  by  a  crocketed  spirre  of  late  pei"p<  ndicular  cha- 
racter, of  better  design  than  execution.   The  t-hiirch  con- 
taioa  a  font  of  Norman  architecture,  and  is  rich  in  monu- 
mental, especially  of  the  Digby  family.   Coleabill  has  no 
Bumufacture.   The  market  is  on  Wednesday ;  and  there 
are  three  annual  liurs  for  cattle  and  hones.  Tliete  is  * 
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brick  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Cole.  The  river  Bivth 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  flows  near  the  town  on 'the 
east  side.  The  Uving  in  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
ol  7 !«/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  'lliere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  thirteen  day- 
schools,  which  contained  288  ebildico,  namely,  142  tram 
and  144  gurls :  and  three  8undajr-«choolB  with  1S2  childnm, 
vix.,  U5  boys,  67  girK  and  2J>  of  sex  not  slated  :  so  that  of 
the  total  population  of  the  parish  nearly  one  in  six  was 
under  daily  in.st.nct  ion,  and  about  oo*  ttt  twebe  uodar  in- 

stiiu'tKni  on  Suiidavii. 

IlenUy  in-Arden  is  in  the  parish  of  Woottr n  Waven  or 
Wawcn,  in  the  Henley  divi.sion  of  Barlichway  hundred, 
about  10  miles  west  of  Warwick,  and  lBniiles8,8.E.of  Bb* 
min^lmm.  The  town  i»  pleasautlv  situated,  and  consists 
principally  of  Otte  lon^  street  on  the  road  between  Strat- 
ford-oti-.\von  and  Birmingham.  'J"he  housei,  though 
mostly  antienl,  nie  well  built;  and  there  are  *onie  of  more 
modern  date  inte;  bpei>4  d.  The  chapel  is  small  but  of  good 
perpendicular  character,  with  well  executed  details,  lliere 
are  the  remains  of  a  cross  in  the  market-place ;  the  emliel> 
lishments  of  the  shaft  are  mutilated.  The  chapelry  con< 
tained  in  1831,  276  bouses,  namely.  261  inhabited,  13  un- 
inhabited, and  2  building,  with  271  lamiliea,  and  1214  in- 
dividuals. The  whole  parish  cotitauied  521  houses  namely 
4Si)  inhubited,  30  uninhabited,  and  2  building,  with  504 
liunilies  and  '£Jil  persons.  The  town  has  a  market  oa 
.Monday  ;  and  three  yearly  fairs,  one  for  cattle,  one  for  hopn, 
and  one  pleasure-fair.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  cuiacy  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  104/.,  in  the  nual  deanety  of  War- 
wick, and  in_  the  arclideaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester, 
lliere  were  in  the  whole  pansh.  in  1833,  seventeen  day- 
schools,  with  274  children,  namely.  IIB  boys  and  guls  ; 
one  of  theic  i>choob  was  partly  suppoiteifh}-  an  aliow^iice 
from  the  high-bailiff  of  Henley:  and  there  were  fix  Sun- 
day-schools, with  235  children,  namely,  109  boys  and  146 
girls :  pying  about  one  in  eight  or  lune  of  the  population 
under  daily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  nine  unoer  Sun- 
day instruction. 

Kenilworth  is  in  the  Kenilworth  divi.sion  of  Kniehtlow 
hundred,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Warwick,  and  about  the  .same 
distance  S.W.  of  (.'oventry.  The  manor  was  an  anlient 
demesne  of  the  ( 'rowti.  and  liad  a  castle  which  Was  demo* 
lushed  in  the  war  of  Kdmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the 
Dane,  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy 
I.  the  manor  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  Geoffry  de  CKn- 
100.  who  built  a  stroiur  castle  and  founded  a  monastery. 
In  the  reign  of  Heny  III.  Kenilworth  received  a  grant  (or 
a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair  ;  but  the  market  probably 
tell  into  disuse,  as  a  new  grant  for  one  was  obtained  by  the 
Eurl  of  Leicester  inthetime  of  Queen  Eliziibelh.  The  his- 
toiu  al  interest  of  this  place  attaches  to  lU  caaUe,  which 
wa.s  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Simon  de  Monlfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  his  insurrection  against  Henry  III.,  and  af- 
forded shelter  to  his  son  and  Others  of  his  adherents  alter 
the  fatal  battle  of  Evesham  Ca.o.  1265).  It  was  however, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  obliged  to  capitulate  (A.n.  1206). 
Kdward  II.  was  confined  for  a  time  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
shortly  before  his  murder  m  Berkeley  Castle  (a. o.  1327,:. 
In  the  followim;  reign,  John  of  Gaunt  became  owner  of 
the  castle,  which  he  much  augmented  by  new  and  mag- 
nificent buildings.  Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
united  the  oaatie,  which  he  inherited,  to  the  donwina 
of  the  crown,  of  which  it  formed  part  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester.  The  magnificent  cntertainmcni  given  here 
by  Leicester  to  Elizabeth  has  been  made  Ikmihar  to 
the  general  reader  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lustorical  ro- 
mance of  'Kenilworth.  After  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I,, 
the  castle  was  dismantled,  but  extensive  and  picturesque 
ruins  remmn.  The  parish  of  Kenilworth  has  an  area 
of  6460  acrei^  and  contained,  in  1831,  670  hmues, 
namely,  651  inhabited,  22  uninhabited,  and  3  building, 
with  (5/0  fiimilies.  and  "097  persons.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  lonij  street,  extending  neaily  a  mile 
along  the  road  from  C'ovi  iitry  to  Warwick,  which  here  has 
a  number  of  bonds ;  another  ntreet  leads  towards  the  castle, 
and  near  this  sJreet  is  (he  church.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  yery  neat :  the  church  has*  some  remains  of  antient  ar 
chitecturc,  especially  a  fine  and  much  enriched  weatera 
door  of  Nofman  architecture.  In  the  lower  part  of  an  antient 
tower  Bunnoutited  by  aspire  of  more  modem  date.  But 
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Om  duNt  intcmttDg  ofeject  in  the  pitM  ii  the  cuUe,  the 
rums  of  which  are  exteiuire  i  thtj  f  piineiptlly  of  late 
perpendicular  character,  but  there  ire  MNne  Norman  por- 
tions. The  most  tmticnt  part  is  an  old  tower  called  C'tetar's 
Tower,  ol'  whu-li  three  8u1m  remain,  w«h  walls  in  some 
parts  sixteen  teet  thick.  The  large  and  masMve  additionsi 
of  Tohn  or  Gaunt,  known  as  Lancaster  BuildinK»>  are  in 
different  staj^es  of  decay ;  and  the  additions  of  the  earl  of 
Lckeatflr,th<Mwliorconijpafmtivcly  modem  date,  present, 
from  the  nieblc  nature  ef  the  etone  «f  wfiieh  they  are 
built,  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  called 
Leicester  Hiiildin?s.  They  contain  the  rains  of  the  noble 
banqueting;  i  ll^  HG  feet  long  l)y  45  wide.  Ttie  ^ale-house 
erected  by  tiie  same  ewl  is  in  better  pr«»ervation,  and  is 
(or  wae,  not  long  dnoo)  ooeupied  as  a  farm-house.  The 
ruins  are  ia  vmaj  poiti  nuotled  with  ivy,  which  adds  to 
theit-  pietumnoo  cmracter,  and  are  on  en  olentted,  toelnr 
site,  commandirj^  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  round. 
Thtre  are  very  lew  remains  of  the  monastery,  which  was 
first  a  priory,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  It  bi  1  n  i  ! 
to  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustin.  It«  possesaions 
were  valued  at  the  dissolution  at  643/.  14*.  9^(/.  eros.«,  ty 
538/.  I9t.  (or.  aocoiding  to  another  atatement,  6331.  13(. 
4i.)  clear  yearly  income.  There  te  an  «nticlit  itone  bridge 
over  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Avon. 

The  manufacture  of  hom  combs,  and  of  some  chemicals, 
such  as  Prussiati  bhic,  8al-amnioniac,  and  Glauber's  salts, 
in  carried  on  at  Kenilworth.  The  comb-manufacture,  in 
1831,  employed  150  men.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  is  a  yearly  catlle-fair.  There  are  some  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  and  some  alms-houses. 

The  11  vi  ng  is  a  vicarage,  of  tbe  clear  yeariv  value  of  2S01., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  or  Stonety,  In  the 
archdeaconry  orCuventry,  in  the  dincene  of  Worcester. 

There  were  m  the  parish,  in  five  datiu'-schools, 

with  6H  ehildren.  namely  28  boys  ami  42  trirls;  and  twenty 
other  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  438  children,  namely 
201  boys  and  237  girls ;  making  one  in  six  of  the  jiopula- 
Uonof  the  pariah  under  daily  iiwtruction.  Of  theae  schools, 
one  wai  an  endowed  school  with  fl6  boys,  one  a  'ichool  of 
industry.'  partly  supported  by  endowment,  partly  tiy  cliari- 
table  contributions,  with  girls.  Three  others,  with  43 
boys  and  35  g^ris,  were  sniipurted  either  hy  emiowmcnt  or 
contribution.  One  of  the  day-schools  wa.^  alMJ  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  there  were  two  other  Sunday-schools,  the 
whole  containin|(  114  boje  and  141  girls,  giving  2S& 
children,  or  one  m  twelre  of  the  population,  under  in- 
atruction  on  Sunday. 

Kington,  or  Kineton,  is  in  the  Kington  division  of  the 
hundred  ol"  Kington,  between  10  and  11  miles  south-by- 
east  of  Warwick.  The  etymology  of  the  name  i&  disputed, 
and  the  place  has  no  historical  interest  attached  to  it. 
There  was  formerly  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill  west  of  the 
town  ;  the  ruins  are  popularly  termed  King  John's  Castle, 
and  at  the  foot  Of  the  hill  there  ia  a  well  commonly  called 
King  John'a  Well.  The  wm,  of  the  parish  is  2540  acres, 
or.  including  the  chapelry  of  Combrook,  3810 acres ;  it  liad. 
in  ]H31,  Hj7  housei,  namely  HJS  inhabited  and  2  unin- 
hal)iled  ;  199  familie!*.  and  820  persons.    The  chapelry  nf 
Combrook  had  at  the  same  time  55  inhabited  houses  and 
7  nninbabUed ;  together  62 :  with  5?  families,  and  2R2  pcr- 
iOiM.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  waa  1 102.  The 
town  is  inegoiarlv  built,  the  principal  street  being  along 
one  of  the  roadi*  from  Ranbury  to  Warwick:  the  houses 
are  chiefly  old,  built  ot'  stone  and  tliatcheff ;   there  are 
however  some  detached  modern  houses.    There  is  an  old 
market-hou:se  in  the  market-place,  which  is  smail.  The 
church  retains  some  ant  lent  portions  amid  many  altera- 
tions :  it  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  souare  embattled  tower. 
The  western  door  has  a  richly-moulded  Nortnan  archway. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  but  is  almost  disuned.  Ttiere 
are  two  yearly  fairs.   The  living  of  Kineton  is  a  vicarajje 
united  with  the  chapelry  of  Combrook.  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  97/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Kington  or  Kineton,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two 
dajr  tad  Snndajr  acboola  (one  of  them  a  national  school. 
Mid  one  ptiUy  aapportcd  by  endowment  and  contribution), 
with  120  children,  namely  49  boye  and  71  girls  on  week- 
days, engine  about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  under 
daily  instnielion  :  and  with  147  children,  namely  68  boys 
an  !  7'  i  L'-.rls,  on  Svindays.  giving  tWO  hi  AftccncfuM  poptt- 

latiOD  under  Sonday  inatructioo. 


Leamington  Priors  is  in  the  Kenilworth  divuion  e( 


Knightlow  bundrcd.  Its  importaace  ia  oiute  of 
date,  and  ia  owing  to  ita  minenil  waten,  the  etiateoee  ef 


which  wa.s  noticed  by  (.'amden  and  Dugdale.  but  the  valu- 
able medii  inal  (jualities  of  which  were  brought  into  nohc« 
by  Dr.  Kerr  of  N'orlhampton.  in  17^4.  whi>«e  recoramcnds- 
tibn  attracted  a  lew  patienls,  and  more  prominently  by  Di. 
Lambe,  About  the  year  1797.   The  parish  has  an  area  of 
1720  acm,  and  contained,  in  1831.  1193  bouses,  Damdj 
1008  inhabited.  139  uninhabited,  and  SI  building ;  with  a 
population  of  1039  families,  or  ©i5)9pcrsnn.*,  a  very  Mnall 
part  of  which  was  agricultural.    Tne  town  is  90  milfs 
north-we.st  of  the  General  Post-office,  London,  and  two 
miles  east  of  W^arwick.     It  Is  Mtiiated  in  the  vailey  of 
the  Learn,  in  a  situation  sheltered  by  gentle  and  well- 
wooded  declivities ;  and  conasts  of  two  parts,  the  old  town 
and  the  new  town,  separated  (ttm  each  other  by  the  Um, 
gardens,  and  shrubberies  of  the  Royal  Sp&,  and  brthc 
river  Leam,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  a  mile  l>elow  the 
town.    Leamiiifjton  contains  a  numl)cr  of  new  htreefs  re- 
gularly laid  out,  well  paved,  and  lightt'd  with  gas,  chiefly 
in  the  New  Town,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  rivn. 
over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.   The  old  well  <r 
spring  noticed  by  Camden  has  a  neat  pump-room  crect.-d 
over  It.  Since  1784  new  springs  have  been  diacoroedi 
and  in  connection  with  these  other  establishments  far 
drinking  the  waters  or  batliini:,  of  which  the  Roya.1  Spsw 
the  principal,  have  been  formed  in  difi'crent  part»  oi  iIk 
town.    These  eslablisliments  have  hot,  told,  %  apour,  »n<i 
shower  baths,  and  pump-rooms.   There  are  a  number  d 
handsome  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  and  tUMf  t^epiA 
private  liouie^  chiefly  fronted  with  Roman  cement.  Inm 
la  a  lumdsome  building  comprehending  a  public 
and  readinsr-rooms,  with  an  as^emblv-rooni  aliO\  e  ;  rr  ollifr 
asfsembly-rootn  has  card,  music,  billiard,  and  reUT-'iimtn; 
rooms  attached  ;  and  there  are  a  museum  and  picturt-ir.'- 
lery  ;  a  theatre ',  a  public  promenade  called  the  Rano 
Oardena ;  a  botanical  garden ;  a  parish  church,  which  re- 
tains some  old  pmtions  amid  various  mutilations  and  allm- 
tions;  a  modem  episcopal  chapel  (St.  Marv's>;  place*  of 
worship  for  lndep<  n(lent.s.  Methodist.s,  and  Koman  C'all.i}- 
lies;  a  national  scliooi  ;  and  baths  lor  the  pt)or.  Amarkr' 
is  held  on  Wednesday.    The  Warwu  k  and  Napton  Cano 
passes  through  the  Old  Town,  and  enables  the  tohabitsoU 
to  obtain  coats  at  a  Raaonable  price  ftom  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Birmingham. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  a 
2.35/. :  the  value  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  M«y'* 
Chapel  is  not  given.  The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanen*« 
Sliuiely,  ill  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  in  the  diocc^: 
of  Worcester.  There  were  m  the  parisli.  in  1B33,  fourdasr 
schools  with  00  children,  namely,  30  boys  and  30  girl> :  y 
day  and  Sunday  national-school  with  154  children,  nsmfi^. 
100  boys  and  M  girls ;  and  twenty  other  day  or  boardiEf 
and  day-schools  with  dl2  children,  namely,  231  boy*  tad 
281  girls ;  making  a  total  of  726  scholai-s,  or  two  In  leves- 
teen  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  Tliert 
were  at  the  same  time  three  Sunday-schools  with  310  itiw- 
lars.  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns,  ^ivin^r  one  in  twoitj 
of  the  population  under  iu«>truclion  on  Sunday. 

Nuneaton  is  in  the  Atherstone  divi^on  ol  llemlinpi"  I 
hundred,  about  eight  milca  north  o>f  CoventtT,  ot  IQi 
norHi«weat  of  the  Qencral  POat'Office,  London.  Tim  to«e 
is  indebted  for  its  early  prosperity  to  a  nunnery 
Older  of  Fontevrauld,  founded  here  in  the  reigsi  O!  lU-  ; 
II.,  liy  Rolieil  Bossu,  earl  of  Leu  e^ter ;  the  yearly  n'.c- 
nues  of  the  nunnery  were  valued,  at  the  disawlution  j: 
290/.  LV.  0\d.  gross,  or  253/.  14*.  fi^d.  clear.  It  w« 
first  establianed  of  the  very  few  bouaea  of  this  ordt^  a 
England.  The  mina  obtained  the  grant  of  a  weekly  tm- 
ket  in  the  time  of  Henry-  III.  Tlie  hamlet  of  Attlebo- 
roncb,  about  half  a  mile  to  tlie  suuth-ciiit  of  Nu-ieaton.  m 
Nuneaton  pansh,  may  be  regarded  a-s  one  *ul>url\  a  i  tin 
village  of  Chilven  Coton,  about  tlie  same  distance  ik>ij-ti 
of  the  town,  as  another  suburb.  The  small  hsoi'et  li 
Stockingford,  in  Nuneaton  parish,  ia  two  milea  weit  el  ia 
town.  The  statistics  of  the  two  pariahce  of  NttMaloo  ari 
Chilven  Coton,  in  1831,  were  as  IbUowa:— 
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Only  tbodt  m  fllUmth  put  of  the  popuUtiMi  of  Hm 
eaton,  and  a  llflb  put  oT  thaft  Of  ChuVcm  Coloo,  trere 

agricultural. 

The  town  of  Nuneilon  is  irrepiilarly  laid  out,  but 
tolerably  well  tuilt.  The  nver  Anker  runs  through 
it.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south-east  aide  of  the 
town,  ia  a  Gothic  buildin|(,  with  a  aqtum  tower,  but  too 
small  for  the  acoommodation of  th«  iiUMbitutt.  Tbo  «iU«f 
branch  of  industry  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  the 
ribbon-manufacture,  which  employed,  in  1831,  about  900 
men  in  the  parish  of  Nuneaton,  and  200  in  the  parisli  of 
Chi  1  vers  Colon,  besides  women  and  children.  The  coal- 
field, which  extends  Irum  Tamworth  to  Coventry,  passes 
through  both  parishes,  and  there  are  some  coal-pits.  The 
market  of  Nuneaton  ii  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
marly  fun  fiw  oowa,  honea,  and  aheep.  The  living  of 
Nnneaton  ia  a  Tiearage  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Stock- 
ingford,  of  the  joint  i  lear  yearly  value  of  OO-If.,  wilh  a  plebe- 
houso,  in  (lie  mrai  deanery  of  Arden,  in  the  archdeaconry 
ot  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The 
living  of  Chilvers  Cotoa  is  a  Ticarace,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  1061^  with  a  g^ebo4ioag6,  in  the  mim  «Mleaia»« 
tical  divieioat. 

There  were  in  Nnneaton  parish,  in  1833,  eighteen  day- 
lehoobwith  511  children,  namely  HI  boys  and  30  girls,  and 
390  children  of  sex  not  discriminated  in  the  return.  Two  of 
the  schools  were  endowed  :  oiu' nf  tliem  u;ts  a  trrHrnmar- 
school  founded  by  Ktus  Edward  VI.,  with  45  boys;  the 
other,  called  Smiths  Charity-school,  contained  48  boys 
and  30  girls.  About  one  in  fifteen  of  the  population  was 
ooder  daily  instruction.  There  were  ux  Sunday-echools, 
with  789  cnildreo,  namely  286  bojrs  and  377  ^rU,  and  12B 
children  of  aex  not  stated,  giving  about  one  in  ten  of  the 
population  under  instruction  on  S  indavs.  la  the  parish 
n;  ("hil vers  Coton  there  were  at  the  ^>a^le  period  one  in- 
fant school,  partly  supported  by  an  individual  contritnitor, 
with  45  children,  namely  20  boys  and  25  girls ;  four  other 
day-eehoob.  two  of  them  national  schools,  with  263 
ehildreii,  namely  148  boys  and  115  girls:  making  a  total 
of  306  children,  or  one  in  eifht  of  the  population  under 
daily  instniction.  The  two  national  schools  were  also 
Sunday-schools,  and  were  attended  on  Sundays  by  120 
boys  and  80  ^'iris;  beside  which  there  were  five  other 
Sunday-schooU,  with  67  boys,  88  girls,  and  290  children  of 
sex  not  stated :  making  a  total  of  006  ehildreii^  or  two  in 
seven  of  the  population  under  insUuetion  on  Sunday. 
From  this  unufUMly  large  proportion  it  is  probable  that 
the  Sunday  schoJara  are  from  Atherstone  or  other  adjacent 
parishes.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  in 
the  two  parishes. 

Rugby  is  in  the  Rugby  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Knightlow,  about  R3  miles  from  the  General  Past-Office, 
I>ondon,  by  the  parliamentary  Holyhead  road,  through  St. 
Albans,  Towccster.Daventry,  and  Cunchurch,  or  86  by  the 
Bifmingham  railway,  Qtom  which  Rugby  is  distant  about  a 
mile,  ^ugby  possesses  no  historieiu  interest  It  l»d  a 
castle  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  only  the  earth-works 
remain.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of '21tX)  acres ; 
and  had.  in  1831.  51.'j  house^i,  namely,  496  inhabited,  7  un- 
inhabited, sad  12  building;  with  a  population  of  496 
families,  or  2fj01  persons.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  consists  of  several 
streets  irregularly  laid  out,  containing  a  number  of  well  built 
and  handsome  houses.  The  importance  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
derived  from  its  grammar-school,  founded  a.d.  1567  by  I^w. 
rence  Sheriff,  a  native  of  Brown&over  near  Rugby,  or  pi  i  liaps 
i  f  Riii,'l)y  itself,  and  a  shopkeeper  (some  call  him  grocer, 
jthers  haberdasher)  in  Ixjndon  ;  he  had  also  .some  employ- 
ment in  the  household  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  before  her  ac- 
eernion  to  the  throne.  The  edmol  buildii^  are  in  the 
soothera  part  of  the  town ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
fbrm  a  quedrangle,  enclosing  a  court  flO  feet  long  by  75 
f'.  cl  '.vidi<,  s-.irroutiilt  d  (in  three  sides  by  open  cloisleni. 
The  buildinijs  are  m  tlie  Khzabethan  style,  of  white  brick, 
with  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dressings  to  the  openings 
and  wmdowa,  of  Attleborough  stone.  They  were  erected 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  comprehend  a  house  or 
apartments  for  the  head-nuister,  achool'^oonii  and  a  din- 
ing-hal),  private  studies  and  dormitories  for  tfaioae  seholars 
who  are  resident  under  the  care  of  the  head  roaster.  There 
IS  also  a  chapel  erected  since  the  completion  of  the  other 
buildings,  containing  amonument  of  Doctor  James,  formerly 
bead  mister,  under'whom  the  school  first  rose  to  great 


eminence.  The  piincipal  buildings  form  the  south  side  ol 
the  quadra.n;rlf,  with  an  ea-stward  prolonpation  which  in- 
cludes the  head  muster's  house,  and  present  a  handsome 
front  toward  the  extensive  ])lay-ground  ol  eiiilil  acres,  which 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  school  buildings.  Rugby 
chmdl  possesses  little  eichitectural  interest;  it  has  a 
square  western  tower  without  buttresaes  and  devoid  o| 
onuunent  Ihete  era  two  nagti  «f  aliasbouM^  «ae  oi 
them  endowed  by  Bhenfl;  the  foooder  of  the  gnoHBtio 
school. 

Rugby  has  a  weekly  market  on  Salordw',  and  eleven  or 
twelve  yearly  fairs,  oiic  of  them  a  greunone^bir.  The 
Oxford  Canal  passes  near  the  tovm.  There  are  piMWtf 
worship  for  Baptists  and  Wesieyan  MetluxUsts. 

The  living  of  Rugby  is  a  rectory,  of  the  dear  yearly  vallM 
of  510l.»witn  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Martoa. 
in  the  erehdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  w 

Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  six  daily  schools  of  all 
kinds,  with  {j25  scholars,  nainc.y,  465  boys  and  160  girls, 

Siving  about  one  in  four  of  the  total  popidation  under 
aily  instruction.  This  unusuel  proportion  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  eminenee  of  the  gwmmai»«hool  notieed 
above,  which  contained  900  youtne  eolleeted  ftom  varioue 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  endowment  of  the  school  is 
estimated  to  produce  5000/.  per  aimum ;  a  very  valuable 
pari  of  it  consists  of  ei^ht  acri-s  uf  ground,  now  covered 
with  buildings,  in  or  near  Lamb  s  Conduit  Street,  London. 
Another  day-school  was  endowed  for  30  t>oys  by  Richard 
Elborow,  and  another,  mth  230  boys,  was  established  a.B. 
1830,  by  a  gentlemen  who  aUowed  the  master  60/.  a  year. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  two  Sunday-schools,  with  245 
children,  namely,  115  boys  and  130  girls ;  giving  one  in  ten 
of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Solihull  is  in  the  Solihull  division  of  Hemlin^^ord  hun- 
dred, about  7  miles  south-east  of  Birmingham,  on  the  road 
to  Warwick.  The  area  of  the  pariah  is  10,000  acres;  it 
contained,  in  1831,  600  houses,  namely,  681  inlMdlited,  15 
uninhabitedt  m»d  4  bttUding;  with  a  popoktioa  of  OQB 
fiunilies,  or  2878  penons,  more  than  half  egrimiltme].  llie 
town  stands  in  a  valley,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river 
BIyth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  psA  and  grounds 
of  Malvern  Hall.  It  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  of  two  or  three  smaller 
connecting  streets  or  lanes.  Tlie  houses  are  HUerallT 
modem  and  well  built,  and  some  of  them  aia  hwo- 
some.  The  elmrdi,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  is  a  lai^e  and  curious  cross  church.  The  chancel, 
transept,  and  part  of  the  nave,  with  the  lower  part  ot 
the  tower,  which  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  are  of  decorated  character,  of  an  early  date 
and  remarkable  character.  The  west  end  of  the  nave 
and  south  aisle  are  of  late  perpendicular  character,  as  also 
is  the  belfry-atory  of  the  tower.  The  spire,  wmch  is  octa* 
gonal,  is  modem.  Attached  to  the  ehancel  on  the  north 
Sde  isasmall  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  of  nmilar  archi- 
tecture to  the  chancel,  having  under  it  a  small  bvit  beauti- 
ful plain  groined  crypt.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  and 
transept  are  verj-  good;  the  wtst  window  of  the  nave, 
though  of  singular  composition,  is  also  good.  The  chancel 
and  the  vestry  have  each  on  the  south  side  a  niche  for  tlie 
vessels  of  tlie  altar ;  that  in  the  chancel  is  richly  canopiea 
tbat  in  the  vestry  plainer.  The  tiaeny  and  mouldings  in 
these  parts  of  the  church  are  very  good;  the  ccbcla  on  the 
wall  of  the  chancel  are  very  pertect,  and  deserve  attention 
for  the  sjnrit  and  beauty  of  their  foliage.  The  pieis  of  the 
tower  are  plain,  but  very  good.  There  is  some  good  taber- 
nacle and  screen  work  in  the  church.  There  are  a  meeting- 
house for  Independents  and  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics. 

The  maiket  (if  kept  up)  is  «n  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
tluee,  or,  aecording  to  other  aoeountS)  ftve  ysarly  flun  fiir 
cattle,  horses,  cheese,  or  hops. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  I'fS.o/ , 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden,  in  tlie  archdeaconry  of 
Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  There  is  in  the 
parish  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  curacy  of 
which  ii  of  4w.  clear  yearly  value. 

There  were  in  theparisb,  in  1833,  thirteen  day<eohooli 
of  all  kinds,  with  279  children,  namely,  117  boys  and  4t 
girla,  and  120  children  of  sex  not  dutinguished  in  the 
return ;  giving  nearly  one  in  ten  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruttion.  There  were  at  the  same  time  four  Sun- 
day-scbool^  with  270  children,  namely.  127  boys  and  143 
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pirls;  srivinsf  about  one  in  tleven  ol' thc'population  under  j 
in-it  ruction  on  Sundays. 

Southam  is  in  the  Southam  division  of  Kni;;htlow  hun- 
dred, 83  miles  north-west  of  the  General  Po»t-OflRce,  Lon- 
don, through  Daventrv,  9  miles  eiiat  lay  aouth  of  Warwick 
and  12  aoQtlMact  of  Covcnfrjr.  Th«  pariah  hn  an  area  of 
2770  acip*  ;  anJ  contftintni  in  1831,  289  houses,  namely, 
'280  inhabited  and  9  uiiitihabiti'd,  with  a  population  of  282 
families,  or  I25y  pirsons :  about  one-third  of  the  population 
was  agricultural.  The  town  hta  m  a  valley,  watered  by  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Itrhen,  or  Ichene,  jiih-t  be- 
low the  town.  It  contains  a  number  of  modern  well-built 
houses.  The  church  is  of  various  dates;  some  portions  are  of 
ijcoorated  English  architecture,  with  some  good  windows; 
other  parts  are  of  perpendicular  character,  some  parts  very 
good,  others  iiiftnior.  It  lias  a  vestiTti  tower  mid  spiie. 
Some  of  the  tracery  has  been  muc  h  mutilated.  There  ;ire 
a  pJ.'iee  ot'woiship  for  I5;i])tis1s,  ;i  I'ree  sehool,  a  self-sup- 
porting dispensary',  and  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear.  The  last  is  an  ornamental  building  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  i»  a 

food  eom-market ;  ttiere  are  sevefal  yearly  fairs  for  sheep, 
oincd  ( attTe,  and  hones.  ThCK  aie  two  inin«ral*>priiigs 
near  the  town. 

The  iivinc  is  a  rectory,  of  the  eU^ar  yearly  vah.io  cr')34/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanerj-  oi  Marlon,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worce.ster. 
TlMre  were  m  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  day  and  Sunday 
oational  schools,  chieflv  supported  by  endowment  or  con- 
tributiona,  with  97  children,  namely,  b7  boys  and  30  ^irls ; 
giving  about  one  in  thirteen  of  the  population  under  daily 
mstniction  :  these  schools  \vere  also  Sunday-sehools,  and 
were  attended  on  Sunday  by  101  cliildren.  viz.  7'i  boys 
and  2H  girls,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  po])ulation. 

A  few  of  the  villages  claim  a  brief  notice.  Bedworth 
18  IB  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  about  3 
BHlet  south  of  Nuneaton :  the  area  Ot  the  parish  is  2^ 
aeres:  the  population,  in  I831,was  3080,  a  very  small  part 
of -."  hirb  was  aijncultural.  Tliere  are  coal-pit;?  and  stone - 
quui m  a  near  the  villafje,  which,  in  1831,  pave  employment 
to  180  men  :  more  than  ;JCH)  men  were  at  tliat  time  enijaped 
in  manufacture<i,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  stat«;d  in  the 
population  returns.  The  village  is  on  the  road  between 
Nuneaton  and  Coventiy,  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
fibbon«manufacture. 

Sdford  is  in  the  Stratford  division  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred, on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridf^e  6  miles  lower  down  than  Stratfuitl.  on  the  line 
of  the  Icknield  W  ay.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3240  acres, 
Ml  I  a  popolatioQ,  in  1831.  of  1908;  above  half  agricul- 
tural. 

Brails  is  in  the  Brails  division  of  Kington  hundred,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  eounty,  10  miles  from  Banbunr* 
on  the  road  to  Shipston-upon<«tour.   The  area  of  the 

parish  is  5220  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1272; 
more  tiiautwu  lhiids  atrricultural.  There  is  a  ,s:nall  manu- 
facture of  plufth  ftir  liveries.  Brails  had, in  1K33.  an  infant- 
school  witn  40  children  ;  an  endowed  day-school  w  ith  104 
hoyt  and  10  ^rls ;  two  national  Sunday-schools  ;  and  a 
small  day  and  Sunday  school,  taught  gratuitously  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest ;  beside  private  schools.  The 
church  is  large,  and  has  a  lofty  tower :  some  parts  are  of 
early  English,  others  of  decorated  Enelish,  others  of  per- 
pendicular character.  In  the  ehufnifsrd  there  is  an 
aotient  tomb  with  an  iiS^sy. 

Bulkin<rton  is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, about  4  miles  south-east  of  Nuneaton.  The  pan.sh 
has  an  area  of  4000  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
1792;  nearly  half  «grieuituraU  The  village  of  Bulkington 
»  on  an  emmenee :  the  ehnreh,  which  has  beer,  enlarged 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  close  to  the  •.  '."Mire  on  the  north 
side.  In  1831,  lUU  men  in  the  I)nIl!^h  v\tre  engaged  in 
manufactures,  chiefly  or  \n  holly  in  that  of  ribbons. 

Danchurch  is  in  the  Hugtn'  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 1 1  miles  south-east  of  Coventry.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  SO  10  acres,  and  comprehends  the  hamlets  of  Tof\ 
and  Thurlaston :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1030;  about 
half  agricultural.  Dunchurch  village  is  on  the  south- 
eastern brow  of  the  hi^h  waste  land  of  Dunsmore  Heath. 
The  church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  in  a  com- 
manding situation,  and  wa  handsome  and  curious  buildinc- 
•The  chancel  is  early  English,  with  some  good  decomled 
viodows  inserted,  paitiailariy  the  east  window:  .this 


clmivcel  has  the  low  side  window.  The  nave  is  decorated, 
with  good  piers  and  arches,  and  some  good  windows:  the 
doors  of  the  aisles  have  remarkably  rich  mouldings.  The 
tower  is  perpendicular,  with  considerable  enrichment,  but 
mutilated.  There  are  two  anlient  water-dmins,  wad  the 
antient  font  is  in  the  tower :  it  was  pbua  and  dreular,  vrith 
a  cablexl  moulding  round  the  upper  edge.  Hiene  are 
some  small  portions  of  antient  wood-work  in  the  church.' 
(Rickman.  !  There  is  a  substantial  brick  school -house  tor 
the  free  erammar-school,  which  contained,  in  1833,  between 
60  and  70  boys;  and  near  the  Mdiool-hottBe  is  a  range  of 
almshouses. 

Exhall  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about 
4  miles  north  of  that  city.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1730 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  wa.s  840;  amiat  onc4hild 

or  one-fourth  ncrru  ultura!  :  the  ribbon-manufaclwre  gaVC 
employment  at  (hat  time  to  above  HO  men. 

Foloshill  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry, 
about  2  miles  north-east  ot  i.'oventry.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is2S10  acres:  the  population,  in  IK'Jl,  was  6969;  a 
very  small  part  agricultunu.  This  pansh  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  ribbon-manufactnre,  whteh  employed, 
in  1S3I.  more  tlian  900  men,  beside  women  and  children  : 
about  30  men  were  at  the  same  periixi  employed  in  col- 
lieries. There  are,  beside  the  parish  church,  place>i  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptiiits,  and  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. 

Polesworth  is  in  the  Tamworth  division  of  Hemlingford 
hundred,  between  3  and  4  miles  east-sotith-east  of  Tam- 
worth, on  the  road  to  Atherstone.  The  area  of  the  pariah 
is  6310  acres :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1870 ;  about 

half  aj^ricultural.  There  was  antiently  a  Benedictine  nun- 
nery at  Pole-iworth,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King 
E|;bert  early  in  the  ninth  century:  its  possessions  were 
valued,  at  the  diiisoiution,  at  109/.  6«.  6'/.  pi  oss.  or  H7/.  I&t. 
3d.  clear  yearly  revenue,  miere  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  buildings  of  very  picbiKsque  character.  Polesworth 
has  an  Independent  {dace  of  wonhip.  and  an  endowed 
free-school  or  schools.  There  are  ooal^worbs  and  a  atone* 

quarry  near  the  village. 

Sow  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventr)',  about  3  or 
4  miles  east-north-east  of  Coventry :  the  parish  extends 
into  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  and  has  an 
area  of  2300  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1414. 
The  ribbon-manufacture  gave  employment  to  100  men  in 
this  parish,  and  to  above  90  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Shilton  (the  area  of  which  was  850  acres ;  and  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,460),  in  the  Kirhy  division  of  Kniirbtfow 
hundred.  There  are  considerable  toal-works  in  Sow  pansh ; 
the  Oxford  Canal  passes  through  the  midst  of  them. 

Stoke  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry-,  about 
a  mile  east  of  Coventr}'.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  9SS0 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831.  was  84S.  Ine  ribbon  or 
other  manunetUKa  employed  about  S3  men  in  T83l. 

Stonelcigh  is  in  the  Kenilworlh  division  of  Kni.:lit!riw' 
hundred,  on  the  river  Sow.  just  above  iSsj  junctien  with  the 
Avon,  about  2  miles  east  of  Kcnilworth,  and  6  north-cast 
of  W?r.vick.  There  was  antiently  a  Cistercian  abbey  here, 
traanferrcd  hither  from  Radmore  in  Staflbrdshire  about 
A.D.  UMt  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the  dissolution 
were  esHmated  at  178f.  2t.  R^rf.  gross,  or  161/.  0».  3^. 
clear.  The  gateway  cf  the  abbey  isslill  standing  in  Stone- 
leigh  Park,  the  seat  of  Lonl  I.eich.  The  church  of  Stonc- 
leifrh  is  a  large  iviecular  tyviildii";!:,  j)artly  of  Norn:an  aichi- 
tecture,  partly  ot  later  dale.  Among  the  monuments  is 
that  of  Alice,  titular  duchess  of  Dudley,  who  claimed  to  be 
wife  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  I^icciiter,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  could  not  establbh  her  claim.  The 
area  of  Stoneleigh  parish  is  8660  acres:  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  12^ ;  three-fourths  agricuTttinl.  There  are  two 
endowed  free-schools,  which  had,  in  1R,'J3,  149  scholars,  74 
bo\s  and  7;">  eirls,  in  the  week,  and  108  .scholar^,  fjl  Lo^s 
ami  57  Lrirl^-,  on  Siinda\  s. 

Sludley  is  in  the  Alcester  division  of  i^arlichway  hun- 
dred, neaiiyS  miles  tMnth  of  Alcester.  There  was  a  priory 
of  Austin  canona,  tiansiiwred  hither  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Heniy  II.,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the 
dissolution  were  ISU.  3v.  fV/.  pross,  or  117/.  1*.  \^d.  cUar: 
there  are  some  considerable  remains  of  the  conventual 
buildings.  There  was  also  nn  hospital  for  the  intiim  poor 
at  the  priory  gate.  Tiie  area  of  the  paribii  t,  .'i07U  acres : 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  1903;  about  one-tliird  aG^ricuI- 
toral.  A  ooDsiderable  manuilRcture  of  needles  and  Ashing 
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books  IS  carried  on  in  the  pariah,  whkh  fgvn  m^kywunt, 
in  1831,  to  above  100  men,  beiidc  wvmm  md  children. 
Wohrey,  nearly^  6  mtlea  Kwith-eaat  of  Nuneaton,  had,  in 

1831.48  persons  pn?a^:pd  in  mftnurRctxircs,  apparently  of 
ribbons.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  37^0  acres  :  the  popu- 
lation, in  IWl,  was  935;  two-fiflhs  apric\iltural 

Diviaiont  /or  Eccletiastical,  Legale  and  Parlinmrntary 
Purponet. — ^This  county  is  at  present  wholly  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester.  It  comprehends  the  whole  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry  and  a  part  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Worcester.  The  ninl  deaoeiMt  aad  ceclemMtt«al  cures 
arc  as  follows:'— 
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II.  Part  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester. 
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The  archilcaconry  of  Coventry  was  formerly  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfieid  and  Coventry  ;  but,  in  pursuanpe 
nf  the  recommendation  of  the  church  commission,  has 
been  separated  fioni  thatdioccee,  and  added  u»  Um  diocete 
of  WorceMer,  in  which  the  whole  eouaty  b  now  included. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  includes  the  trn  iter  p  *  of 
the  county,  and  cspt'cially  the  rich  and  popnluuN  ni  u  i:  ic- 
turing  districts  of  the  north  and  north-eafct.  'VV.r  ;ii<  h- 
deaconiy  of  Worcester  comprehends  the  southern  and 
south-western  parts,  which  are  agrieultmalp  tOfeUMr  with 
the  adjoining  county  of  Worcester. 
•  Hie  county  is  included  in  the  nudland  eiraiit;  the 
•ariaea  and  qiiaiteh«eaiioas  for  the  county  are  held  at 
Warwielc;  those  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry  at 
Coventry.  There  are  a  county  e;iol  and  a  count  v  house  of 
correction  at  Warwick  :  a  guiil  and  house  of  correction  at 
'  "oventry  for  11  j    i  mntyof  that  city;   lock-up-hoU8Ca  at 

Leamington  ^  and  Birmingham ;  a  debtors'  or  Court  of 
ReqaceU*  priaon  at  Birmingtuun ;  and  a  coontj  aaf  lun  for 
dieiSbaii^Juvemle  prooneia  at  Stretton. 

The  county  Rao!  at  Warwick  is  well  ventilated  and  dry, 
and  moderately  clean  ;  but  so  much  crowded  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  maintain  effective  discipline:  the  towns- 
people ?ivc  mure  troulde  than  prisoner?!  from  thftOOUltry 
part*  ;  i)ut  the  most  tiOubJesome  are  the  debtors. 

The  county  house  of  correction  at  Warwick  has  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  celU  for  the  proper  separatioB  of  the 

EE incrs ;  but  the  management  is  such  as  to  reflect  the 
est  credit  oa  the  keeper  and  officers.  The  system  of 
iir  is  reported  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons  as  deserving 
of  imitation.  Noai  ly  half  the  prisoners  arc  from  nirmintr- 
ham.  The  chaplain  to  the  k-ioI  and  l:ouse  uf  cortection 
is  a  zealous  and  efficient  officer,  and  some  interc.Hlin;^  cases 
of  reformed  prisoners  are  piven  by  him  in  the  Fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons.  TI»  gaol  and  house  of 
correction  at  Coventiv  is  not  lain  enough,  but  the  number 
df  cdb  is  suAdent  rar  the  usaaJ  number  of  innutei :  it  is 
secure,  dry,  and  moderately  well  ventilated  ;  and  the 
manaitement  is  good.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  priaoners  are 
weaveni  and  agricultural  labourer;  about  one-fourth  are 
strangers  not  rcMdent  m  th«  county  of  the  city  of  Coven- 
try. 

The  two  lock-up-houses  at  Leamington  are  mall  and 
insufllcient ;  one  is  under  the  town-hall,  the  other  at  the 
polica  station,  in  a  distant  patt  of  the  town ;  that  at  the 
to«»lwn^  wUdi  is  moit  used,  lias  not  a  sufficient  number 


of  cells.  It  b  used  only  for  the  temporar}'  confinement  of 
pri  wneiB.  The  principal  look-up-MNMe  at  BimuBgham 
{  there  are  three  loek-ap^Knises,  if  not  more,  in  the  town) 

is  attached  to  the  police-office.  The  time  of  confinement 
is  usually  short,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at  discipline; 
there  i*  no  chaplain,  and  no  instruction  of  any  kind  is  jito- 
vided.  The  debtors' prison  at  Birmingham  u  excluuveiy 
for  debCon  fivm  tlM  Ctioit  of  Bequaats ;  it  b  n^cotad  aoid 
dirty. 

Ine  county  asylum  in  Stretton  was  established  in  1817* 

at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Dallas,  for  the  reception  and 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  at  the  expiration  of  their 
imprisonment.  The  house,  formerly  occupied  a  farm- 
house, is  in  a  retired  situation.  A  keeper  and  his  wife  are 
the  only  resident  officers.  The  age  of  admission  is  from 
14  to  16;  but  mxa.fi  boys  under  14  had  been  received  ana 
transmitted  to  *  the  Children's  Friend  Society '  during  the 
existence  of  that  association.  The  boys  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  the  elements  of  aritimiette,  and  are  em- 

f)loyed  in  making:  clothe*  and  shoes,  and  in  working  in  a 
arpe  garden,  in  which  they  commonly  take  prrat  delight. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  books,  relitcious  and  miscel- 
laneous ;  and  the  vicar  and  curate  of  Uie  parish  vi»it  and 
catechize  the  children.  Each  boy  receives  a  portion  of 
the  estinatod  value  of  his  labour:  this  portiOB  is  divided 
into  thirds^  one<4hird  he  reeeivee  at  tlie  time,  and  two> 
thirds  on  his  discharge.  The  boys  stay  two  years,  and  are 
considered  as  the  hired  servants  of  the  keeper.  The 
management  of  the  institution  reflects  preat  credit  on  the 
keeper,  and  on  the  committee  (appointed  by  the  county 
macist rates)  under  whose  .supervision  it  is  placed;  the 
remits  have  been  good  ;  many  boys  have  turned  out  well, 
and  have  become  respectable  workmen.  Some  have  called 
afterwatds,  and  exprassed  their  gratitude  fiir  the  benefiu 
derived  ftom  their  reiidenee  here.  Ibe  InatiliiliflB  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributmM»  and  bf  the  iaia  of 
articles  made  in  the  home. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Warwickshire  »ent  only  .x  nn  m- 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  two  tor  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  two  for  the  borough  of 
Warwick.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  number  was  inwassed 
to  ten,  namely,  four  for  the  eoanty,  wMefa  was  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  two  each  for  Warwick  and  Coventry  as  before ; 
and  two  for  Bii-minkrham,  which  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough.  By  the  Boundary  Act  the  northern  division  of 
the  county  was  determined  to  comprehend  the  hundred  of 
Hemlinglord,  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  the 
Rugby  and  Kirby  divisions  of  Knightlow  hundred ;  the 
principal  place  of  election  is  Coleshill ;  and  the  polling 
places  are  Coleshill,  Nuneaton,  Coventiy,  BinningiuuBr 
and  Dunchurch.  The  sonthem  division  of  the  county  oom- 
prehencjs  tiie  hundreds  of  Barlichway  and  Kington,  and  the 
kenilworth  and  Southam  divisions  of  Knigrhtlow  hundred: 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  War  '.vi  .  k  :  and  the  polling 

E laces  are  Warwick,  Kington  orKinetoti,  Stratford-on-Avoo, 
[enley-in-Arden,  and  Southam.  The  limits  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  which  are  kss extensive  than  tlioseof  tliecoun^ 
of  the  city,  and  those  of  the  borongh  of  Waiwiek,  were  not 
altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Tlie  parliamentary  borough 
of  Birmingham  comprehends  the  parishes  of  Birmingham 
and  Edgbaston,  and  the  toAn  Ili  s  of  Bortle.sley,  Dudde- 
ston  or  Duddlestone  with  Nechells,  and  Deritend,  in  the 
parish  of  Aston.  The  populationof  the  parishes  and  town- 
ships included  in  the  borough  was,  in  IB3i,  142,251.  Bir- 
mingham has  since  been  incorporated  as  a  municipal 
borongh,  by  charter  dated  6th  Oct^  1838.  The  municipal 
borough  has  the  same  limits  as  the  periiaraentaiy.  The 

Sarlianu  ntary  constituency  of  the  county  and  the  city  and 
oroughs  in  it,  in  1835-6,  and  1839-4U,  wa:.  as  follows: — 

Northern  division  6508  6788  Coventry  .  .  .'ifiHl  3810 
Southern    do.    8897  4aB3  Warwick  .  .  1046  827 

4619 


10,902  n,0SB  9B74  IMOO 

Hiitory  and  Aniiquiiiet.— In  the  earliest  historic  period 
this  county  appears  to  have  been  on  or  near  the  bonier  of 
t  he  three  nations,  the  Comabii  {Kopyavioi,  Ptolemy,  or  in  one 
MS.  Kopy&fiiot),  on  the  north-west :  the  Coritani  or  Coh- 
tavi  {iLo(nravoi,  Ptolemy),  on  the  nortlv-east;  and  the  Po- 
biini  i;iio>3oC/v3i,  Ptolemy),  on  the  south  ;  but  towliich  of  fJi. 
nations  it  belonged,  whether  to  one  or  more,  and  in  \\  i\nX 
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proporticn  there  are  no  nieantt  of  determininjf.  Camden  | 
tejjigiuj  it  to  tile  Cuniavii ;  Mr.  Hriltou,  iU  the  •  Beautit*  of 
England  and  Wales,' to  tht- Cornavii  and  the  ''A  i^- ^  iies, 
wham  he  identities  with  the  Jugaiitea  or  lugaalei-,  a  people 
named  on\f  in  one  passage  of  Tacitiu  (Annalet,  fib. 
xii.  40,  ■  Civitas  Jugantum*).  of  which  the  reading  i»  dia- 
puted. 

In  the  Roman  divition  of  Britain,  Warwickthire  appears 

to  have  been  inchided  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cseaari- 
mtts. 

Snveral  lioman  or  other  antient  roadacro^s  the  county  or 
piiii-  aloriki;  it4>  borders.  The  aiitienl  Watlinir  Street  in  its 
north-westward  progress  meoU  the  border  of  the  coiuity  on 
the  ea»t  idde  nt'ar  Hill  Moreton,  and  runs  along  the  north- 
•astem  bonier  as  iar  a*  Manoatter,  ntar  AthentoDe^  iMyood 
whieh  ita  oouiw,  ttill  north-weshratd,  U  wholly  witlun  th« 
cou'itylo  file  passauf  of  theTamc,  between  Wilnccotc  and 
Fazili-y.  where  it  eiiler45 Stattordshire.  While  on  the  border 
it  ioj)arate8  Warwickshire  partly  IVuni  Xorthainptonshuo, 
but  ctiiefly  from  Leiceistenihire.  Tiie  Fusitti  Way,  another 
antient  road,  enters  the  county  on  the  sovith,  and  crossing 
flnt  the  detached  podioa  of  the  county  at  Stretton-on-the- 
FOHO,  and  then  the  mterreoing  portion  of  Worcestershire, 
Mrtaia  the  main  part  of  the  ooiuty  at  Halford-on-the-Stour, 
•nd  runs  north-eastward  by  Compton  Vemev,  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore,  Brinklow,  and  Stretton-uiider-Fas.se,  to  High 
Cross,  where  it  intersects  Watlint;  St  reel  and  enters  LeiccB- 
tershire.  Another  road,  designated  in  the  Ordnance  map 
the  ickniekl  Str«et«  but  in  the  map  of  Antient  Britain 

C'  lished  bjr  tiw  Society  for  the  DiliuKion  of  Useful 
wiadgCi  moraoarectly  *the  Rjrkiiield  Wav.'  aoten  tb« 
eonnty  on  tlie  louth-weit  tide,  and  ram  north  by  wait  by 

Bidford.  Aleester.  Studley,  and  Ipsley,  into  Worcestershire. 
It  then  bends  trradiially  "to  north  by  e:i»t  and  again  cros-tes 
the  county  or  touches  the  border  near  Uirniinghara  and  near 
Sutton  Coldfieid  ;  atler  which  it  enters  Statfordshire  and 
intersects  Watling  Street  at  Etocetum,  now  Wail,  near 
Lichfield.  Betwaeo  Alcester  and  Studley  Uia  oalled  'the 
Havden  Way.* 

some  Roman  towns  aod  ttatioiu,  in  the  county  or  on  the 
border,  may  be  identified.  The  Tripontium  of  Antoninus  is 
fixed  byDu^dale  and  Gale  at  nuve  briiiife.or  Dow  bridge,  on 
Walling  Street,  at  the  junction  of  t lie  tiii  ee  eoiintiesot  North- 
ajiipton,  Leicester,  and  Warwick,  or  at  I.ilhourne  in  Nortli- 
amutuiUtture,  clutte  by.  where  ther»are  some  antient  treticlies 
and  one  or  two  tumuli.  I  he  Vcnonte  of  the  same  writer 
i«  Axed  by  CMnflea>  Stukeley,  and  othaiai  at  or  near  Higb 
Onm,  whore  the  Watling  Sti«et  and  the  rem  Road  inter- 
sect. Camden  has  preserved  a  local  tradition  of  nn  antient 
'  most  flourishing  city,  named  Clevccster,  which  had  a 
senate  oi  its  own,  and  of  which  Cleybrook,  about  a  mile 
wa.s  a  pail and  sptiaks  of  foundations  of  hewn  stone 
fiurievl  under  the  furrows,  and  of  Roman  coins  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  The  Mandueasadum  of  the  same  writer  is 
ftxed  at  Mancctter  or  Manceater,  near  Atlteriitone.  Here 
are  avideBt  remauia  of  »  Roman  station ;  the  ditch  and.'val- 
\ma  being  in  many  parte  very  perfect.  Aloetter  may  be 
identified  with  the  Alauna  of  the  14th  Iter  of  RiLhani  of 
Cirencester.  Roman  coins  and  medals  of  bra.'w,  i^old,  and  • 
silver,  and  antient  bricks,  have  been  found  at  Alc-e&ter. 
Probably  the  name  may  have  belonged  also  to  the  river 
(AIne)  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  may  be  obseni-ed  that 
Richard  aaugns  this  town  to  the  Dobuni.  Near  Che:^1er- 
ton,  on  the  Fosse  Way,  ii  an  encampment,  evidently  Ro- 
man, which  is  identified  by  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  translator  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  with  a  station,  the  name  of  wliich  is 
lost,  in  the  14lli  Iter  of  Richard. 

Roman  coins  or  other  antiquitiet>  have  been  found  near 
Birmingham,  Hampton-in-Anlen,  Willouphby  near  the 
Leara,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  at  Warwick ; 
and  a  Roman  pavement  at  Oovmtiy.  Mr.  Reynolds  men- 
tions the  reaaina  of  a  Romaa  oamp  or  station  at  Monk's 
Kirfoy,  between  Latterworth  and  Cbventry ;  but  it  is  not 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  map.  There  are  some  earthworks 
<il  Unnklow,  near  Nronk"!.  Kirby,  on  the  hue  of  the  Fotse, 
which  Dugdale  conjectureil  to  be  Roman. 

In  the  earher  Saxua  penud  Warwickshire  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  The  southern  part  of  the  county, 
which  has  been  all  along  included  in  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester, appears  to  have  been  hiduded  in  the  subordinate 
kingdom  of  Hwiccas,  or,  as  it  )a  termed  by  Bcde  {Hut, , 
EeettM.,  Lib.  iv.,  c  13, 23)  'provincift  Huiocaonun,*  whidi 
Mi  in  MMenoe  w  earjy  aa  the  middlo  or  lattertna  of  tbe  I 


seventh  century.  Notices  of  this  subordinate  prinapality 
or  provinee  continue  down  to  the  year  855.  The  treach- 
erous death  of  the  Mercian  king  Ethelbald,  a.d.  7"»7,  is 
plaeed  by  the  Saxon  chromcie  at  Seccandune,  apparently 
Seckinglon  in  Warwickshire,  near  Tamworth.  Under  king 
Alfredi  Warwickshire  came,  with  the  rest  of  Mercia  south* 
wert  of  Wiiffing  ftreet,  into  direct  subjection  to  the  W^ 
Saxon  crown  (about  a.o.  886X  and  during  part  of  the  rtigll 
of  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  Elder  was  governed  by 
the  alderman  Aethered,  and  after  hii  death  by  his  wife, 
the  lady  Aetlielflaed  or  Ethelfleda,  Aljred's  daughter. 
During;  this  and  ttie  subseuucnt  reign.s  it  WM  thft  tMSCQO  Ot 
the  war  with  tiie  Danes  or  Northmen. 

To  this  period  of  history,  namdj,  a.d.  926,  the  tbifd 
year  of  the  reign  of  Athelstaa,  ton  and  suceeHor  of 
Edward,  some  of  our  early  ehroirielcn  airigtt  theesntence 
of  the  fabulous  Guy,  Karl  of  Warwick.  According  to  the 
let;end,  .'Vthelstan  was  ai  war  with  the  Danes,  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  ninghbourliood  of  Wiiuhester  ;  and  it 
was  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  between 
an  Englisn  champion  to  be  appointed,  and  Colbrand, 
who,  though  acting  as  champion  of  the  Danes,  is  de- 
scribed aa  boing  an  African,  or  Saracen,  of  gigantic  size, 
whether  the  crown  of  England  should  be  retained  by  Ath- 
elstan,  or  be  transferred  to  Oiaua,  or  Aulaf  or  Anlaf,  lung  of 
Denmark,  and  Golavus  or  Govelaph,  king  of  Norway. 
Karl  Ciuy,  whose  valour  had  obtained  for  him  grcul 
renown,  liad  at  the  very  time  just  landed  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  garb  of  a  palmer,  having  returned  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  being  engaged  as  champion  by  the 
taoff  wbok  witboat  inowiog  hiii,  had  been  atrectM  bf 
•  naion  to  ■pply  to  fafan  to  undertake  fho  matter,  he  wac 
ceeded  in  kilfintr  the  Danish  champion.  He  then  privately 
di.seovered  him.-jelf  to  the  king,  on  whom  he  eryoined 
secrecy,  retired  unknown  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
csmUe  at  Warwick,  and  lived  the  lite  of  a  hermit  till  his 
death.  Guy's  Cliff  near  Warwick  i.s  pointed  out  by  tradi- 
tion as  the  place  of  his  hermitage:  and  armour  said  to  be 
his  is  still  preserved  in  Warwi^  Coatle.  What  is  the  ori* 
gin  of  this  tradition,  which  cannot  b*  traced  bigber  than 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  centnir,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. The  story,  as  given  in  those  of  our  early  hi»- 
toiians  who  have  mentioned  it,  and  iuDuj^dale,  who,  with 
Leland,  Camden,  and  some  others,  has  received  it  as  a  true 
history,  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  circumstances  of 
the  times.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  the 
champion,  Guy,  the  pilgnmage  to'  the  Holy  Land,  aod  the 
Afhean  or  Sanoenie  ortgm  of  Colbrand,  point  to  a  period 
subsrtjuent  to  the  Norman  conquest  as  that  in  which  the 
leireml  received  its  present  form.  Dr.  Pcgge  has  examined 
into  the  origin  of  the  legend,  in  a  paper  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Bibliotheca  Topograpluca  Bri- 
tannica.'  He  disputes  the  extsten>.'e  of  the  EAridom  of 
Warwick ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  were  earls,  or  rather 
aldermen  (the  equivalent  Saxon  title,  represented  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  agea  by  'dux'  and  'comes' ),  of  Wm^ 
wiekshire  in  the  time  of  Athelstan ;  as  it  was  then  or  aoon 
after  in  existence  as  a  separate  county  ;  for  a  deed  of  the 
year  962  contains  the  name  of  '  Uuathawede,  vicecomes 
\VarwiehiaB,' 1. 1".  Slicnff  ot  Warwiekhlure.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  earls 
or  aldermen  of  Coventry,  or  perhaps  Chester  and  Coven- 
try, and  with  one  of  these  Leofinc  UL*  who  had  acquired 
the  government  of  Mcrda,  ia  connected  another  c^ 
bratcd  Iccend.  that  of  the  fair  Godiva,  his  wife,  who  is  &.-ud 
to  have  ridden  naked  through  the  city  of  Coventry.  [Covex- 
THY.]  This  legend  al.io  is  seriously  given  by  Dugdale.  Many 
circutuslances  of  the  legend  are  ubviouslv  fabricated,  but 
Leofric  and  Godiva  are  historical,  not  fabulous  persons,  and 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Canute ;  and  an  antient  inscription 
accompanying  a  picture  of  the  paur.ona  window  of  Trinity 
cnurch.  CoTrabr,  set  up  in  Um  tune  of  Riehud  Un  augr 
be  taken  w  cnaenee  thitthe  city  owed  lome  immnnitiee 
tofbe  Jady'*  interccauoQ*  TbttinieriptioiiiiMi— 

Warwickshire  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  under  CanuliJll 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  a.d.  1016. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  the  empre.'*  Maud,Ga« 
ventry  Castle,  beloneng  to  Raaulph,  earl  of  Cbcrtet  om 
of  tiie  supporters  of  the  empresi,  wm  taken  by  the  nog^ 
tzoopa;  arath^tttenptofuwear.  loictdttitbKm|^«n 
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ta  efifaeement  in  which  the  king  ftu  hurt,  and  the  e«ri 
tvoQiMM  and  Kpalwd.  Thu  ioi;ideiit  isnveii  by  Mr. 
Britton,  in  •  The  BcMitin  of  Eni^and  ami  Wwc*  ;*  bat  we 

cannot  trace  his  aulhorily,  or  tix  the  year  of  its  occurrence. 
In  the  civil  troubles  ol'  Henry  III.,  ailur  the  defeat  and 
di-ath  of  Simon  do  Moiitfort,  carl  ol  Leu  ester,  the  castle 
ui  Kenilworlh  held  (jut  for  the  insurgcaiii  ior  six  uiunths 
(a.d.  1266) ;  and  in  tlie  1roiil)lps  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
the  murdw  of  Ciftve»ton,  the  king's  minion,  took  place  at 
BlaeUow  Hill,  iMer  Wamiek.  He  waa  token  irom  the 
oiutodf  of  Aimeric,  or  Aimeiy,  earl  of  Pembn^e,  by  Guy 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warw  ick  (whom  Gaveston  had  inault- 
ingly  called  '  liie  black  dot,'  of  Arden ').  and  'v  i  1,  '. ended 
by  hisordlT.  The  incident  ir  cnmmeniorafed  by  an  anlient 
i!i>>cnption  in  the  rock  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  : 
P.  Gavsstom,  Eaiu.  of  Cornwall,  Bkh£aokd  ukkk, 
•I- 1311. 

In  tbe  wii  of  the  Roaea  the  inhabituti  of  the  county 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties:  the  Warwick  men, 

»-.vaveJ  by  their  earl,  the  celebrated  '  kintr-maker,'  were 
Yor\;ist^s;  the  men  of  Coventry,  won  by  tiie  frequent  visits 
and  favours  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  were  supporters  of  the  house  of  Lajica»ter. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  tlte  county  generally  cm- 
bneed  the  cause  of  parliament,  lieiiifc  eepecially  swayed  by 
d»  influence  of  Lord  Brooke.  The  first  nett  Mttle  of  the 
war  wae  fought  «t  Edge  Hill,  in  the  soutnera  jAtt  of  the 
county  (a  .q.  1 642).  llie  Icing  was  near  Banburv  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  wa-s  a  Parliamentarian  garrison,  whicli  he  had 
summoned  to  surrender,  on  hi»  way  towardjt  Louduii :  tlie 
earl  of  Essex,  general  of  the  I'arhamentarian  army,  who  was 
at  Worcester,  was  ordered  by  the  paritament  to  march  in 
pursuit,  and  had  reached  Kineton  ui  War^vickahire,  when 
the  Iciof  tuiued  beck  to  meet  him.  The  Pwhamentuians 
were  drawn  up  in  the  fields  between  the  tbot  of  Edge  Hill 

and  tlie  town  of  Kineton.  and  the  Royalist.s  descrnded  the 
hiJl  to  attack  them.  The  liattle  was  severe,  hut  ludeeihive  ; 
the  los-s  on  both  sides  is  commonly  stated  at  5()(>0;  but  the 
i>lain  were  probably  about  13UU;  the  wounded  may  liave 
made  up  the  larger  number.  The  Pariiaraentarians  re- 
treated the  a9Xt  my  to  .Warwick ;  while  the  king  returned 
to  Banburf,  whidi  he  fixecd  to  MUTeiidar.  The  numbers 
engaged  were  atated  in  an  account  sent  by  lome  Pariia- 
mentarten  officers  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  oS  Commons, 
and  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  printed,  at  10,000  on  their 
own  side,  and  Iroin  14,0UU  to  22,(K>0  (vi«.  18,000  foot  and 
4000  liorse  on  that  of  the  king.  The  king  liaii  marciied 
through  the  county  before  the  liattle  :  and  after  his  leaving 
Bimungbam,  the  townsmeti  seized  In^plate  and  furniture, 
and  eobve^ed  it  to  Warwick  Ca^.  loty  futther  ihowed 
their  hoetility  by  refuainir  to  manufkoture  ewordi  far  the 
Royali.sfs,  while  tli-  v  ;  ulily  -applied  the  opposite  party. 
They  ajtenvards  foriitnid  ihti.  town  with  some  flight  worKs 
to  resist  I'rince  Rujjert,  whom  the  king  liad  onlered  to 
open  tlie  commumcalion  between  Ouord  and  York.  Tlie 
town  was  however  taken  by  the  prince  early  in  April,  16-13. 
A  minister  who  actad  la  governor  was  killed,  and  part  of 
the  town  burned.  Wennck  Castle,  the  principal  post  of 
the  Parliamentarians,  was  attacked  by  tha  JHoyaiiata  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  but  without  sucoeik 

Tlie  only  incidents  requiring  notice  In  later  times  are 
the  Birmingham  not.-,.  'I  he  first  of  these  occurred  in  171">, 
when  several  dissenting  meeting-houspH  were  destroyed  or 
iqjured.  The  next  occurred  in  17m,  when  two  dissenting 
and  the  dweUings  of  wraial  disMntciai 


including  that  of  Dr.  Priestley,  minister  of  *  the  New 
Meetiiig^  (ona  of  thow  deaboyed),  ware  burned,  and  tht 
doetor  waa  obliged  to  fly  for  hw  life.   The  last  great  riot 

was  conncrted  with  tlu  r' -r'ist  agitation,  and  occurred 
in  July,  IKiiJ,  when  sevti.ii  l;O  Jse-s  were  destroyed.  The 
riot.H  of  171'>  were  partly  or  wholiy  the  result  of  religious 
bigotry;  liio&e  of  17yl  were  partly  religious,  partly  po- 
litical ;  those  of  1839  were  political.  The  formation  of  the 
crreat  Political  Union  during  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  1831-2,  led  to  eome  meetings  of  immenae  aumbeit 
of  people,  but  was  not  attended  by  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

(Ordnance  Map  of  England;  Conybcare  and  Phillips, 
Outlines  n/  thi'  Grf,/ot.y  o/Engl  irttl .  Grecriough's  Geoio- 
gintl  Map  ii/  Erii^lana;  Priestley  s  Hmtury  of  Navigable 
Onials  and  Rii  i^r»;  Dugdate's  fVanoickthire ;  Britton's 
account  of  Warw  ickiJiiref  U  the  Beuutiet  qf  England  and 
fValet ;  Hutton  n  HisUuf  iff  Birmingham ;  Kieknaa^ 
Miuaif  OK  Gothtc  Arehiteciure ;  ParHamentary  Agxre.) 

Sr.KTtwic^. 

Pvpuiatton  and  Otx-upiUi'm*: — As  a  manufacturing 
county,  Warwickshire  is  the  eighth  in  rank,  a  ]>osiiiou 
which  it  maintained  in  1811-21-31.  standing  in  the  last 
jrear  between  Northumberland  and  Staffoidahire:  the  pro- 
portion of  the  manuiacturing  population  was  sixty  per  cent, 
in  1831,  at  which  period  there  were  2B38  occupiers  of  land 
employing  labourers,  11-12  occupier*  not  employing  labour- 
ers, and  tne  number  of  agricultural  labourers  was  lo.OM. 
The  remainder  of  the  male  jiopulation  aged  'JO  anil  up- 
wards was  dii>trtlnited  as  ioliows: — 11,375  employed  m 
manufactures;  32,57U  in  retail  trades  and  handicrafts; 
4012  oapitalista,  banken,aiid  memhen  of  the  professions ; 
10398  non-i^tislllturd  hboorets ;  2446domestic  serv  ants ; 
other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  3729 ;  and  there  were 
13,089  female  senanls.  The  following  detajk  aie  liom 
the  Returns  of  1831  :  About  4500  men  are  employed  in 
making  ribbons,  nearly  one-half  of  them  in  the  city  of 
(  oventrv.  upwards  ol'  iflHl  aV  Nuneaton,  900  at  Foleshill, 
3UU  at  Astley.  200  «t  Cbilvers  Cotoo,  100  at  Bow,  M  at 
Exhill,  25  at  Harthilt.  and  in  imaller  numbers  in  many 
other  places ;  and  about  100  men  are  employed  in  weaving 
linen  ra  various  parts  of  the  county.  Watch-making  ha* 
been  succewfully  introduced  at  Coventry.  .Needles  are 
made  by  350  men.  chu  Hy  at  Ipsley.  Studley,  Alcesler,  and 
.Sambourn;  and  at  K'eiiilwurth  the  manufacture  of  combs 
employs  upwards  of  150  men.  But  these  and  the  smaller 
manuactunrs  of  agrieuUuittl  machines,  nish-weavers,  and 
others,  am  nothiaf  in  eoajMdson  with  the  activity  dia- 
played  at  BnutiNOnAir  and  tts  Tidnity.* 

The  population  of  the  connty  at  the  following  deceuiiat 
periods  when  the  census  was  taken  was  ;is  under : — 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


M.l«. 

99,942 
109,539 
133,127 

lovsre 

195,679 


108.248 
119.196 
140,563 
171  .tm 
206,036 


r^>iai. 
208,190 
228.735 
274,392 
336.610 
401.715 


Jncrowe 
Coat. 

94 

19-B 

22-8' 

19-4 


It  is  catiiaatad  that  in  1700  thajpopulatifm  was  96,000: 
from  imi  to  1841  H  incrcMed  im,02S,  or  03  per  cent. 

Afroril--ig  to  the  last  census  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
sqtiiue  mile  is  404.  Tlie  population,  ice.  of  each  hundred 
and  borough  in  11*41  is  shown  in  the  following  table  com- 
mumcated  by  the  oommissioueis  of  the  (jensus,  the  returns 
not  hiring     been  pnbliihad 
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Tw  1831  the  namber  of  inhabited  houses  was  68,2S3,  in- 
hibited by  7^7  iamilies,  and  there  were  782  houiet 
bnilding  and  MS  uninhabited. 

CbuntM  firpnuM,  Crim,  ^.•^^uine  expended  for  ihe 
nliefof  the  poor:  174MM0  (ammal  Brance).  10^.  ; 
1776,44.071^:  17B»«M6(wrems«Xe«W.  Hw  iom 
expended  in 

1801  KM  mxatn  htiug  lU.V,tnmA  inhdiUant. 
•1811      187.932      M    IS  •  *. 
1821  ..  148.185      „     10  7  » 

1R31  ..  161,212  „  9  6 
1841  ..  109.522      „      6  6 

In  cwh  of  flie  (bllowinK  years  ending  Sitth  Muchb 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  aa  under 

int.       loe.       uas.      isae.       leae.  leie. 
138.82^.  IIOhMU.  »jnOt,  lOB^IflSr.  108.7111.  I09,S22f. 

Tlie  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  2.'5th  Mnrch.  1834, 
the  last  vear  under  the  old  administration,  was  18iB,159/. 
The  tota}  differe  nee  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  was  58,209/.,  or  31  per  cent. :  namely,  in  suits  of  law. 
&e.«  284.V.,  or  48  per  cent. ;  and  in  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, ff727l.,  or  30  per  cent.  The  abuses  under  the  old 
law  were  comparatively  few  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  Poor-law  unions  is  11.  comprising  237  parishes  w  hich 
had  a  population  of  191/)8B  in  1831.  There  «re  nine  pa- 
rishes. With  a  population  of  14,^542,  which  are  not  in  any 
union.  Each  of  the  undermentioned  places  is  the  centre 
of  a  union;  and  the  sums  expended  in  tlu- yt;i.r  tridtd 
25th  March,  1840,  under  the  principal  heads  of  l.vmain- 
tenance,  (M-nH^  md  EttebuduiMnt  and  Btluie^  were 
as  follows.- — 

PupuUttoB      In-  0«l-  E*UtilWinMt 

NkneofUaioo.   in  IHJI.    Vl.int-nkor*.  Rrti»f.   uid  Salaria*. 


AlccaUr 


15.963 


AthanUHi* 

FdleihtU  . 
Urriim  . 


13.0M 


.  11.03 

.  8.5:9 

Stiiiruid'OO-AvoD  18.745 

Warwick.    .    .  2S,V^4 
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SM 

m 
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Ma 

91» 

we 
•le 

;» 

1551 


Total. 
£. 

4.m 

BMl 
4JM 

2,6T5 
3,535 

».7» 
•.4fi6 
3,013 

2.916 
7 .244 
10.19H 

during 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these 
Ihe  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1840,  WM  13,231.0728  in 
door,  and  ll,fW3  o«t-door\  or  8  percent,  of  the  union  po- 
pulation. Thci  L' were  301  lunatics  and  idiots  chareeable 
on  the  poor  s-rate  in  \Hii(i,  or  1  in  WJI  ;  in  England  1  in 
1033.  In  iKi'y-C  there  were  ITwl  ba'-tard  children  charge- 
able on  the  poors-rate,  or  1  in  217  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  in  England  1  in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
Uithiin  1830 WM^^ or  1  in  22;  in  Eocisnd  1  in  20. 
The  number  afifieled  in  1834-5  wis  905,  and  102  in 
IRS.'S-G.  In  1840  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons 
married  under  21  years  of  ape  was  10  4 ;  in  England  and 
Wales  9 "6,  for  the  two  sexes. 

Tlie  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  1815  was  1,289,879/. ;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  835.422/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
fte.,  were  assessed  at  665,998/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
pnpwtion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was: — land,  60  parts  ;  dwellinfr-houses,  31*3  parts  ;  mills, 
factories.  Stc.  6*8  parts  ;  manorial  profils.  &e.  1-9  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poorVntn  in  18(1  urns  m  fbUowi 

£. 

On  Imded  property  .  .  713,390 
Dwelling-houses.  .  .  300,427 
All  Other  kinds  of  property  .  595,930 


Total  . 


.  1.609,747 


In  the  aliovc  year  the  total  amount  levied  for  ])oo.--rates 
was  171. 13.^5/.,  beiiii;  a  rate  of  2t.  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  a.t.^esied.  Takuig  the  total 
annual  value  of  real  })roperty  in  the  county  in  1841,  the 
rate  per  head  was  4t.  3«.  Id,  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  di- 
vidinf  it  Iqr  tike  number  of  acres,  it  was  1/.  St.  id.  per 
•ere,  which  b  the  same  as  for  Lancashire,  and  la  only 
exceeded  by  Middlesex  and  Woreeftershire. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
nrindpaJ  disbursements  for  the  same  periods,  are  shown 
Id  the  fbllowing  table 


Income  .  . 
Expenditure  :- 

Bridffca  . 

GaoM     .  ■ 

Prisoners 

Prosecutiona  . 

Constables  and 
vagrants 


8706 

196 
353 
2924 
1637 

459 


ai.! 


627 
984 
7.389 
6,080 

1.678 


IM. 

£. 
21,977 

7.797 
704 
6^247 
6,899 

1,638 


The  particulaia  of  the  county  eapenditure 
•aftllowa:--- 

Bridt^es,  building,  repairs,  &c. 


Ga 


louses  of  correction,  and  nniu- 
tHiniiig  prisoners        •       •  ■ 
Shire-halls  and  eourtaof  juatioe  . 
Lunatic  asylum      .       •       .  • 
Prosecutiona  .  •       •  . 

Clerk  of  the  peaee  .  •  • • 
Oonreyanoe  of  prison eri  before  iiiil . 

('onvcyance  oftiansporls  .  . 

Vagrants,  appreliuuuing  and  coUTCfiBf 

Constables,   '  '~* 

Coroner 


21,881 

8C3 
475 
6.963 
7JBM 

n  1834  are 

£. 
660 

5427 

aio 

220 


7« 


964 


Total  .      .  15,386 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways  Mid  tiM  •SpanditOfU 

thereon,  were  iv>  under  in  1839: — 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts  125 
Turnpike  roads  .  ,  ,  .  •  407 
All  other  highways   ....  1833 


£31,839 
433 


35.072 


32.243 


Amount  of  rates  leried  . 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways 

Law  and  other  expenses  . 
Total  expenditure  . 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  33 ;  the 
income  from  tolls  was  27,728/.;  parish  compositions  in  lieu 
of  estate  duty,  VU. ;  and  total  income,  2B,68B<. :  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  «nne  year  being  28,38tf.  Tlie  bond 
and  mortgafe  debts  amounted  to  93370/.  In  183C  the 
debt  was  equal  to  3  years'  income  ;  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  45  years: 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was.  in 
Warwickshire.  8  per  cent.  ;  in  England  12  per  cent.  The 
state  of  sixteen  trmta,  in  1841,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  the  last  column  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
yearn  which  would  bt  required  for  aneh  tnat  to  diaehaif* 
ita  entire  debts*  taldnK  the  aorplua  reremw  of  tiic  year 
IMOaaananmnlBnipItts: — 

Trust*. 

BUmlaghm  sad  Sacraal  Aih  . 

llimlaaliM  uA  Owiliiiaii  . 

HnsiBcliM  Mid  WiUbfe  Osp  . 

Ca*ile  BtnBwieh  nd  MnataflMm 

CoTiniTj  nod  WolT^y      .  . 
Diiiichurcti  mmi  9loDcbHdx* 
Eraluin.  AlHMr  nMriei 

Hiodilvy  ud  CiiiHij  .  . 
Mancrttrr  In  WolTcy  ftsrih 

R<i);i>)  nud  Lullcrwotlh  •  • 

Rox')]'  snd  Warwick      .  . 

ttnUMwABniaitcTo^e  * 

ftwUbid  aad  Long  Comptua  . 

Warwick  awl  Covrotry    .  • 

Warwick.  Paiidlcbiook,  Ice.  • 
WrilMbawB  aad  SuaUurd 

In  1830  the  church-rates  in  Warwickshire  amounted  to 

6635/. ;  and  391G/.,  applicable  to  the  same  objects,  was 
derived  from  '  other  sources,'  the  amount  from  estates  and 
rent  charges,  included  under  this  head,  being  2055/.  in 
1832.  The  sum  of  U8'24/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the 
purposes  of  the  eslablishmedt*  of  which  4063/.  was  for 
repairs  of  cburcbea.  Thare  waa  a  debt  of  74M/.  secured 
on  the  chureh-ratee. 

Crt'iiM.— Number  of  person?  charged  with  criminal 
offences  m  the  icptennial  periods  ending  1811),  1826,  1833, 
and  184a 

1813-19.  1820-26.  \grXi.  lifU^*!. 
Total  .  .  .  2,944  3,603  4,a'10  5,687 
Annual  average  .        420      514       664  812 
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OPBvMtA  .«2  te9a8»aM«Mai7M«H774 

In  1884  the  propoitioii  of  penons  eonndtttd,  to  the 

total  population  of  the  county,  was  I  in  510;  and  in  1841 
the  proportion  was  1  in  400.  The  population  of  the  county 
is  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  1  to  39,  but  in 
respect  to  criminal  offendere  its  proportions  are  aa  1  to  31, 
that  is,  in  England  and  Wale*  there  is  I  criminal  offender 
jn  508,  and  in  Warwickshire  1  in  400.  Still  Warwickshire 
may  be  advanttgeoiulT  compared  with  several  other  coun- 
tica;  with  Gkwocrtenmic,  m  example,  when  the  propor* 
tion  of  crinunalf  ii  I  in  344,  and  with  tevenl  other  eoun- 
lies;  and  in  1842  the  number  of  vinlcnf  offences  aijainst 
the  person  was  only  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  this  c  laas  of 
Crimea,  in<te:id  of  the  thirty-ninth,  which  it  would  have 
been  had  the  proporijon  of  iK  pnlafion  been  followed. 

Of  1003  offenders  (846  mule^  and  157  females)  tried  at 
the  aMbei  and  seanons  in  1842,  there  were  31  char|red 
with  offences  against  the  peraon ;  82  witti  frfhneea  against 
property  committed  with  violence;  814  (including  584 
casea  oif  simple  larceny)  with  ofTeneei  atrainst  property 
committed  without  violence;  6  with  malicious  offences 
at^nst  property ;  43  for  forgery,  coininfi;,  and  uttering 
ba»«  coin  ,  and  27  for  various  misdemeanours.  In  no  one 
case  was  sentence  of  death  recorded.  Of  774  person*  con- 
victed, 4  were  transported  for  Kfi»;  18  for  perioda  above 
ten  and  under  fifteen  yean;  61  fer  periods  above  aeven 
and  nnder  ten  years ;  and  88  tor  tefma  of  aereo  yeara ; 
making  172  trnnsj)orted.  None  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  ]K'riods  exceedint^  two  years;  12  were  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  and  under  two  years;  109  for  above 
six  months  and  less  than  one  year;  and  471  for  six  months 
and  under.  Of  the  229  persons  acquitted,  189  were  Ibund 
not  jiuilt^r  on  trial :  in  the  case  of  36  no  bill  waa  fiound, 
and  in  4  tnataaeea  tnere  was  no  proaecntion.  Above  one> 
naif  of  the  total  number  of  penona  committed  were  be- 
tween the  agea  of  IS  and  25,  or  one-fourth  betweeu  15  and 
£0,  and  one-fourth  between  20  and  25,  which  are  higher 
proportions  for  these  ages  than  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  ascertained  in  alt 
but  two  cases:  304  males  and  59  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  449  males  and  91  femoJes  could  read  and 
write  imperftothr;  80  malea  and  6  femaiea  eouki  raad  and 
write  well ;  and  S  nalea  had  received  a  aoperior  edncation. 
The  proportion  of  uninsttucted  criminals  in  the  county  on 
an  average  of  several  years  wiis  113  per  cent.;  in  England 
and  Wales  89-3  per  cent. 

Savings'  Banks. — There  are  7  of  these  institutions  in  the 
county;  and  the  number  of  depositors  and  amount  ef  de- 
poaita  in  each  of  the  IbUowioig  yean  w«ra  le  under:— 


4ie7.ue  dumjm  smju^ 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  IB  1880^  ISBIkBIld 
1839  ia  abown  in  tbe  following  table  :— 

1834. 


No* 


90 
100 
IM 
SM 

aoo 


3.411 
1,832 
698 
(04 

1* 

4~ 


DCfMMiU. 

d 

i5,0T2 
47.04H 

a4,4»< 

I2.»<2 


lilOfi. 
4,SM 

2.oaa 

748 

29 


D«po«t*. 
d 

*T.0«5 
61,976 
SI .412 

2S.871 
lC.7tf6 

8.061 


19 

i>n>i>-  i>^iu. 

£. 
43.716 

9u,56i 
7S.&S6 
39,314 
27.199 
S.732 


■ilon. 
S.749 

am 

21 


6.2fi<    174.075     7.833     IS9,Ul    13.325  2M,m 

The  depoaita  of  175  friendly  aocietiea,  not  reckoned 
above,  mowited.  in  18<0,  to  ITjMtf.;  and  5726/.  ware 
inveated  by  188  charitable  inatitiiti  ona. 

The  following  particulars  respecfinsj  the  state  of  each 
savings'  bank  in  ttie  county,  for  the  year  ending  20lh  No- 
vember, 1842,  are  fkom  a  padiaiBCBlMT  pvier  dated 
of  May,  1843:-. 


Atheretone 
Birmingham 
Coventry  . 
Rugby  , 
Stratford  • 
Sutton  . 
Waiwidt 


Wo.  of 
Dvpadton. 

631 
10,479 
1,570 
818 
660 
392 
«818 


P.  C.  No.  1882. 


£01 

350 
110 
50 
40 
60 
160 


£100 
669 
156 
56 
63 
61 


mt. 


N(t  nuplw 

Ptoai. 
£20 
467 

38 
37 
8 

m 


Eteetwe  FraneAm^lht  

tendt  is  183840^  waa  aa  under  :— 


Freehold  of  every  class 
Copyholdera  and  custom' 

aiy  tenants        .  . 
Lnueholden  for  life  or 

termofjfeara  ... 
50/.  tenants  at  will  . 
Trustees  and  mortgagees 
Qualified  by  office  . 
Joint  and  duplicate  quah- 


K.anr. 
5j074 

■.«!«. 
2788 

Total. 
IMS 

laaM. 

148 

88 

818 

180 

4Da 

1,021 
20 
87 

Bo 

1,291 
9 

88 

ItAlk 

OS 
2,312 
29 
88 

olQ 
2^12 
74 
82 

88 

7 

85 

85 

6i988 

4iSS8 

11,088 

Education. 
in  1833:— 


<tf  Setama  made  to  Parliament 


Infant-schools       .  .  • 

Number  of  children  at  suchadlOOla; 
agea  ftom  2  to  7  vean>— 

Malea  . 

Femalea 

Sex  not  apecified 

Daily-schools 

Number  of  children  at  siichaehiOOi 
ages  fh>m  4  to  14  years:— 
Males  • 
Femalea  . 
Bex  not  apedficd 


Total. 


Schools 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction       .  , 
Sunday-schools 
NnmMT  of  children  at  such  aehoala 
4  to  15  yean:— 


592 
1,227 


Mitt 


7SS 


848 


23,688 


26,041 


18,714 

14,fl0« 

2,").->4 


34,232 


■Mai  tnm  Mkah^ 

ScMi. 

Sckk. 

tan. 

Sckb. 

hm. 

labal  School* 

1 

M 

J 

aw 

43 

647 

14 

SundajriiebooU 

Itl 

5,298 

2,941 

402 

11.861 

51 

31 

l.l«7 

297 

■10.301 

4 

462 

16 

t.SflS 

Tbtel... 

143 

7.133 

MS 

33.712 

12.370 

81 

7.048 

The  achoola  ostablished  by  Oissentenk  included  in  the 


Infant-edMola  .  •  \,  eontrfniiig  400 
Daily-iehook  .  .  .  81  .  718 
Sunday-acbools  .108        •  '  15^881 

The  schools  eatablished  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools        349,  containing  12;440 
Sunday-HchooU  .191  .  22,641 

Lending  libraries  of  books  were  attached  to  06  schools 
in  1K:U. 

Sixteen  Sunday-schools  arc  returned  from  places  where 
no  other  school  existed.  Sixty-six  schools,  containing 
3901  children,  were  both  Sunday-  and  day-echoola.  The 
nundier  €irbearding<echo(da  ia  Blly-fbur,  and  the  aeholaia 

are  included  in  the  above  returns.  The  total  number  of 
children  returned  as  attending  Sunday-  Hnd  day-schools  of 
all  kinds  is  C0,273,  which  \va->  above  two-lhirds  of  ihe  total 
number  of  cluldren  in  the  county  bet'.veeti  tiie  ages  of  2 
a)i<l  15. 

WASmNGTON,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  u 
situated  on  tbe  lelll>ank  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aoaoostia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  about  36°  40' 
N.  lat  and  about 77^  W.  long,  from  Greenwieh,  according 

to  Arrowsmith.  By  an  act  of  Cont;ress,  passed  in  17^0,  it 
wa-s  decreed  that  the  seat  oi'  sjoveiiimetit  should  be  esta- 
blished at  some  phice  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  district 
around  Georgetown  wa^  ultiniately  c^ded  to  the  United 
States  1^  Virginia  and  Maryland'  for  this  puipoee.  In 
1792  the  gofemment  advertised  for  plans  of  a  a^lal 
and  pnMBmat%  lioiiaa.  Hm  name  of  Washington  waa 
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tiiiistcly  bestowed  upon  ■  the  federal  city,'  and,  in 
confonrnty  with  the  imA  of  Oongrm  tUuded  to,  the  aeat 
of  government  was  tnuufiBired  thither  from  Philadel- 
phia in  ISOO.  The  jirtsident  and  other  chief  executive 
officers  01  llie  federal  government  have  since  resided  at 
Washington :  Contcress  meets  there  ever)  >  •  n:  on  the 
first  Monday  oC  December,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Vaited  States  holds  iu  annual  iittiii|i.  b«ginillllt  ««  the 
ttoond  Monday  of  Jantiai7» 

Washington  is  separated  from  Oeorgctowa  by  Rock 
Crrck,  over  which  there  are  several  bridgeit  and  from 
Alexandria  by  the  Potomac,  over  which  is  a  wooden 
bridge  upwards  of  a  niilc  in  K-nRth,  There  are  also  several 
bridges  over  the  Auacoslia.  This  river  has  a  sufficient 
depu)  of  water  for  frigafes  to  ascend,  without  bein?  liglit- 
ened,  above  the  navy-yard,  which  is  situated  upon  it. 
Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Potomac 
Bridge,  wheoce  to  the  nouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  amall  stream 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  tiw  dty,  there  are 
nine  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  higli  tides.  A  liparinu^  .  a;  il 
unites  the  Anacostia  with  the  Potomac.  Wasluu^nua  is 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  tide-water  navigation,  and  is 
connected  with  the  interior  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal.  The  city  is  well  suppfied  with  water,  and  has  in 
iVont  (south)  the  Potomac,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  a 
range  of  heights  in  the  rear  (north),  affording  many  fine 
sites. 

The  city  wai  regularly  laid  out,  according  to  the  design 
of  Major  L'Enfant,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  ground  em- 
braced within  the  plan  is  buiit  upon.  The  Capitol  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  central  site :  avenues  from  120  to  IGU  feet 
wide,  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union,  are  to  extend  from 
it  to  the  most  important  public  buildhigB,  or  the  places 
which  ofTer  the  finest  moraeets.  Theio  wmOM  intersect 
diagonally  square  bloen  formed  by  streets  cromng  each 
other  at  hglit  angleh.  Tile  (.trcets  north  and  so\ith  of  the 
capital  arc  deaigimted  by  the  letters  of  the  alptmbef,  A 
north,  A  south,  &c. :  those  e;Lst  and  west  of  it  are  runibered, 
1st  street  ^t,  Ist  street  west,  &c.  The  streetit  are  from 
70  to  110  feet  wide.  The  effect  of  the  partial  filling 
up  of  the  magjiiificent  plan  of  the  city  was  tnus  desciibed 
by  Biail  Hal)  in  1827' — *  This  nngnlar  capital  is  so  much 
scatterc<t,  lha!  sc  arcely  any  of  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
a  city  strike  the  eye.  Here  uiid  tlierc  ranges  of  buildings 
are  itartiufj  up  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  hou.sc.s 
are  detached  trom  ont  another.  The  streebi,  where  streets 
there  arc,  have  been  made  so  unusually  wide,  that  the 
connection  is  quite  loose ;  and  the  wh<de  afiStir,  to  use  the 
quiunt  simile  of  a  friend  at  Washington,  looks  «a  if  some 

S'.>it  had  scattered  a  box  of  his  child's  ti^  at  random  over 
e  ground.'  Mia.  TVollope,  who  will  scareelrbe  suspected 
of  undue  partiality,  and  who  visited  Wasnington  much 
about  th?  Bftm*^  time,  t^pt  aks  more  enlogistirally  of  its 
ai>pearanee  The  \\)iole  a.spect  of  Washington,  light, 
cheerful ,  and  airv,  reminded  me  ot  our  fashionable  watering- 
places.  It  has  Deen  laughed  at  by  forcigneis,  and  even  by 
natives,  beeaoie  the  original  plan  of  the  eit^y  was  upon  an 
enormous  leale,  and  but  a  very  small  Twrt  of  it  has  as  yet 
been  executed  ;  hut  T  confes'^T  see  nothing  ridieulous  about 
it  :  the  original  design,  whieli  was  a.s  Iteautifal  a.*;  it  wa.s 
exten^'ive,  has  been  in  no  way  departed  from,  and  all  that 

has  been  done  has  been  done  well  The  houses  are 

scattered,  but  without  ever  lodng  sight  of  the  regularity 
of  the  original  plan ;  and  to  a  penon  who  has  been  tra^ 
Telling  much  through  the  eonntry,  and  marked  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  new  manufactories,  new  canals,  new 
railroads,  new  towns,  and  new  cities  which  are  spHn^cing 
as  it  were  from  the  earth  in  e\  er\'  pail  of  it,  the  appearance 
of  the  melrupolisi  nmng  gradually  into  life  atid  splendour, 
is  a  spectacle  of  high  historic  interest.'  The  most  recent 
account  of  Wasliington,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fiippanqr  of  ite  tone,  leaves  die 
impl«siioit  that  the  external  appearance  of  Washington 
has  not  materially  changed  since  it  was  visited  by  Captain 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope. 

The  roost  striking  and  important  of  tlie  public  building* 
af  Washington  is  the  Capitol.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
at  the  eastern  te  run  nation  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which 
is  a  mite  in  length,  spacious,  and  planted  vrith  trees.  '  The 
western  facade,  to  which  this  avenue  leads,'  says  Mrs. 
IVoHope,  *  is  approached  (torn  the  city  by  terraces  and 
steps  of  bolder  proportion  than  I  ever  before  saw.  The 
elegant  eastwn  iront,  to  which  many  penons  give  the 


nrefercnce,  is  on  a  lerel  with  a  newly  platited  but  ttry 
handsome  en^oanre,  which  in  a  few  vears  will  offer  thc> 
ahade  of  all  Am  mort  splendid  trees  which  flourish  in  the 
Union,  to  cool  the  brahis  and  refresh  the  spirits  of  the 

members.'  The  building  is  constructed  of  freestone,  and 
riiiiiiiii-od  ('f  a  centre  and  two  v.  The  length  of  the 

whole  u>  liTH)  feet,  the  depth  of  ttie  wings  is  121  feet,  the 
height  of  the  dome  120  feeL  A  Corinthian  portico  extends 
the  length  of  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  nv  the  rotarKla, 
96  foot  in  diameter  and  96  feet  m  heigliL  tbe  rctunda  is 
ornamented  with  relievos,  and  oontaina  fonr  painting*  bf 
Trumbull,  representing  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Portsmouth,  the  treaty  between  Penn  and  ♦tu  J;i '.'  ;vn.s,  tho 
preservation  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  ili*;  adventure 
of  Daniel  Boone  with  the  two  Indiana.  Adjoining  to  tiiii, 
on  the  west,  is  the  library  of  CongreH,  a  hall  92  feet  iu 
length  by  34  in  width,  and  36  high,  containing  apwarda  of 
16,000  volumea.  The  aenate-diamber  i*  in  the  north 
wing:  it  is  a  semicircle  of  74  feet  in  length  mid  42  in 
j'aiL-lif-  Over  1h-  yirr^irlent's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Wash" 
ii'.t,Mijn,i)}  ill mljiaiiui  i'tale.  Tile  represcntatives'chamt>er, 
jiii.lii-  i-uulii  -.Miig,  is  also  a  seniieirele  :  it  is  7'y  feet  lor. 4 
and  60  feet  high.  The  dome  1^  i-upiiorted  by  tweiitv-six 
columns  and  pilasters  of  Potim  i  niarble.  A  colossal 
status  of  liberty  and  a  statue  of  Uia>tucv  are  the  principal 
<»nam*nli  of  the  hall.  Immediately  below  the  senate- 
•hamber,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  is 
the  hall  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
held.  Below  the  representatives  chamber  tN  COOMBittM* 
rooms  and  other  places  of  business. 

The  president's  house  i.s  situated  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  a 
handsome  building  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty  iMaemeot, 
180  feet  l<mg  by  83  wide.  In  convenient  proxuni^  to  the 
mansion  are  four  simple  and  eommodioos  briek  hooaca, 
which  contain  offices  of  the  principal  executive  depart- 
ments. The  General  Po.^t-Otfice  conlaiiia  also  the  Patent- 
Office.  Ample  areas  are  lell  round  each,  whose  shrubs 
and  grass  refresh  the  eye.  The  Patent-Ufiice  contains 
models  of  all  the  mechanical  inventions  produoed  in  the 
UnioDf  ehiefly  by  mMhanica  and  agiiouhurista  in  ranote 
distildBt  who  md  been  sparred  by  neoeMty  to  inTent 
substitutes  for  human  labour,  and  brought  them  to  Wash- 
ington for  patents.  At  the  secretary  of  state's  office  are 
shown  the  autographs  of  all  potentates  who  are  or  Iu  .  - 
been  in  alliance  with  the  Union,  and  the  presents  made  by 
foreign  courts  to  American  ambassadors.  At  the  ofiice  for 
Indian  affatrs  are  the  portraits  of  all  chiefs  who  have  from 
time  to  time  come  to  negotiate  with  the  president.  This 
quarter  of  the  city  contains  many  elegant  private  dwelling 
moat  of  vrhich  are  occupied  by  the  foreign  ministers. 

The  navy-yard,  and  the  arsenal  immediately  to  the  north 
of  it,  arc  situated  on  the  Anacostia,  just  below  the  long 
bridge  which  spans  the  Potomac  and  conneet.s  the  Mary- 
land with  the  Virgima  shore  of  the  river.  To  the  navy- 
yard  are  attached  marine  baitacks,  and  to  the  areenal 
public  manufactorioa  of  anu  and  military  slona.  The 
river,  on  arriving  at  WaddngtOD,tnakes  a  bcautiltal  tmtipt 
forming  a  bay,  on  which  the  mty  atanda.  The  nevy-yanl 
and  antenal  follow  the  curve. 

Near  the  ar>enal  is  a  penitent»4ry.  Tliere  are  besides 
in  Washington  a  city-hall,  four  market-houses,  twenty 
churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  &c.  Columbia 
College,  which  was  inoorpontcd  by  Congrces  in  1821,  is 
situated  a  little  to  ttie  north  of  tiie  eity,  and  baa  ten  in- 
sfruclonj  and  a  library  of  4200  volumes.  A  medical  de- 
partment is  attached  to  this  college.  There  is  also  a 
college  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Georgt - 
town,  which  has  nineteen  instructors  and  a  library  of 
22,000  volumes. 

The  ooHus  of  1840  givea  23,864  as  the  total  inhabitants 
oTWaihington.  The  total  inbabitanta  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  43,712;  of  whom  7312  resided  ir« 
Oeorge  Town.  8459  in  Alexandria,  and  4577  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  district.  Of  23,364  inhabitants  of  Washington, 
26  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  agriculture,  103  in 
commerce,  B86  in  manufactures  and  trat^ ;  45  were  sea- 
I  men  of  the  long  voyage,  25  navieators  of  lakes,  canals,  and 
I  rivers,  and  83  members  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
I  two  eollegas  in  tlie  vidoibr  of  Washington  had  2SM 
I  students  in  1840.  There  were  tn  the  city  12  academies  and 
graramar-Rchcols,  v  itfi  &)0  -1  l.i  l.iiv;  'Jpiimary  and  cum- 
I  mon  scliools,  with  lt>7  scholars ,  aod  213  scoolan  were 
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invported'tl  tt*lM3llio  expense,  nm  mn  hi  the  city 
MS  tffiiitB  jNfWMiipiraidi  of  ao  jmn  of  9gt»  wbo  oqii14 
ndtlm  tmA  nor  write.  Thei«  wera  840  ante  and  1064 

female  slaves  ;  1949  male  and  2fi59  iVmale  free  persons  of 
colour;  8025  maJe  and  8G47  female  white  persons. 

The  population  of  Washington  eonsixts  of  members  of 
the  Iwulature  and  of  the  executive  departmenta  of  state 
and  offoraifQ  diptomatists,  wUh  the  addition  of  nob  pro- 
ftaional^  tiading.  mcdwaieal*  and  ntnial  jMnona  as  are 
i«qnii«d  to  ninSlfr  to  thair  ooalbit.  The  rone  of  society, 
ae  miifht  be  anticipated  from  this  circumstance,  ditters 
considerably  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Owing  to  the  influ-  nrf-  of  the  cxami  U  of  the 
foreij^  diplomatists,  it  approaches  mora  neariy  m  some 
respects  to  that  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elec- 
tive character  of  the  legislature  and  executive  govermneot 
occasions  an  ample  supply  of  specimens  of  all  tha  peou- 
liarities  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  In  external 
appearance  and  the  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social 
intercourse,  Wa.shinsrton  reminds  one  of  the  residence  of 
some  second-rate  German  ktate  ;  in  itsi  business  habits,  of 
the  political  dubs  and  government  and  parliamentary 
offices  of  Westminster.  There  is  nothing  scholastic, 
nothing^  commercial  in  its  character :  it  is  a  mixture  of 

Kitties  and  plotniM.  Th«  liigliMt  intoUaoti  and  the  b«it> 
k1  gentlemen  of  Amoiiea  are  to  bo  met  with  in  fhe  eiroloa 
of  Washington.  The  ladie«  are  comparatively  !ca.s  numerous, 
fTT  members  of  Congress  rarely  bring  their  families  tO 
Vashinpton.  The  fashionable  amusement.'^  arc  as  in 
Europe — bails,  soirees,  dinner  parties,  and  promenades. 
WadlinKton  does  not  support  a  permanent  dramatic  com- 

Sf.  It  is  said  Hmt  there  is  a  aood  daal  of  faigli  play. 
)  tupply  of  booki  is  ample.  Tm  tno  arte  wo  wm  tm- 
tivated,  tfaoagli  tlioGipitol  aftedtaftir  pranuM  far  the 
future, 

(T/t^  American  Almanac  :  The  RtTth  Centui  qf  the  In- 
hdhttantx  of  the  Unitpil  St  itet ;  EneyclojMrdia  Americana ; 
M<'rnoirs,  nf  Thomnit  Jeffermm ;  TraoeU  of  Captain 
Hall,  Mn.  Troliope,  Mr.  Diekens,  and  the  Author  oS '  Cyril 
Thornton.') 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county.  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  Febniary,  1732.  The  first 
of  the  family  who  settled  in  Virginia  came  from  Nortliamp- 
ton,  Init  their  ancestors  are  b«;ii«iveii  to  have  been  irom 
Lancashire.  George  Washington's  father,  Augustine,  who 
diod  after  aauddan  and  short  illness  in  1743,  wai  tw-ice  roar- 
riod.  At  hiadoatil  bo  left  two  surviving  sons  by  the  ilrst 
aoiriuo,  ond  bjrtho  aooond  fonr aona  fof  whom  George  was 
tha  oldirt)  and  a  daughter.  The  monier  of  George  Wash- 
ington survived  to  see  her  son  president.  AueuRtinc  Wash- 
ington left  all  his  children  in  a  state  of  comparative  inde- 
p»Mideii -I'  111  bis  eldest  ^^on  by  the  tirst  marriacc  ti-  li  11 
estate  ( alt  erwartb  called  Mount  Vernon)  of  twenty -five  hun- 
dred acres,  and  shares  in  iron-works  situated  in  Virginia  and 
Maiylaod;  to  the  seeoiid,aneslato  in  Weatmoralaod.  Con- 
fiding in  the  pnidenee  of  hit  widow,  he  direeted  ttiat  the 

Erocpeds  of  afl  the  property  of  her  children  should  be  at 
er  disposal  till  they  should  respectively  come  of  age:  to 
George  were  left  the  lands  and  mansion  occupied  by  his 
father  at  his  decetu^e  :  to  each  of  the  other  sons  an  estate 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  •CNi:  ft  aidtablo  pvotnaion  w»s 
made  for  the  daughter. 

George  Washington  waa  indebted  for  all  the  education 
tie  received  to  one  of  the  common  schools  of  the  province, 
in  which  Httle  was  taught  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
acrounts.  He  left  it  before  ho  had  completed  his  sixteenth 
y«-ar :  the  last  two  years  of  his  attendance  had  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  burveyinif. 
He  bad  learned  to  use  logarithms,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  over  reoetved  any  ImvooHoninthe  grammar  of  his  own 
JangMKO :  he  never  even  commenoed  the  atudir  of  the 
daweu  languages ;  and  although,  when  theHruHUioaeers 
nnder  Rochambeau  were  in  America,  lie  attempted  to  ac- 
quire their  language,  it  appeam  to  have  been  without  soo- 
ce-<.  From  his  thirteentn  y  ir  1  ►  evinced  a  turn  for  ma»> 
tenng  the  forms  of  deeds,  wnstnicting  diagrams,  and  pre- 
paring tabular  statements.  His  juvenile  manuscripts  have 
Ileal  preaerred;  the  handwriting  is  n«U,  but  stiff.  During 
Ihe  last  eummer  he  was  at  lelKMl  tie  Burv>-yed  the  fields 
adjoining  the  school-house  and  the  adjoining  plantations, 
entering  hit  measurements  and  calculatior.«  in  a  respect- 
able field-book.  He  C'  Mni'i  l  about  the  ham-:-  'Imr.  from 
woouaaouroea,  *  Rules  ot  iieiiaviour  in  Company  and  Con- 


versation.' SSnt  latoetioM  in  ibyme  appear  in  his  M88., 
but  the  passages  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
tnofol  or  religious  sentinenfe  they  express,  not  from  any 

taste  for  poetry.  When  a  boy,  he  was  fond  ol  I'orniint;  liu 
sciiool mates  into  companie*.  who  psinuled  and  fought 
mimic  battles,  in  which  he  always  commanded  one  of  the 

Earties.  He  cultivated  with  ardour  all  athletie  exercises, 
[is  demeanour  and  conduct  at  ^  hool  foo  add  to  have  vian 
the  deference  of  the  other  boya,  who  watt  kOewtoOMd  to 
make  him  the  arbiter  of  their  dieputee. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  sc  hool  till  the  latter  part  of 
17i>3.  Washington  was  unconsciout-ly  preparinaf  himself 
for  the  ^;reat  duties  he  had  alti  Mvan!- t.,  liischaige.  An 
attempt  made  to  have  him  entered  in  the  royal  navy,  in  1746, 
was  frustfated  by  the  interposition  of  his  mother.  The  winter 
04 1748-49  he  passed  at  Mount  Vernon,  then  the  aeat  of 
lua  brother  Lawrence,  in  the  study  of  mathematiot  and  the 
exercise  of  practical  surveying.  Geoige  was  introduced 
about  this  time  to  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  his  brother 
having  married  the  daughter  cf  William  Fairfax,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  council,  and  a  distant  relation  of  that 
nobleman.  The  immense  tracts  of  wild  lands  belonging  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  vatleys  of  the  Allegany  rooantaina,  had 
never  been  surveyed :  he  had  formed  a  (hvourable  — !t 
of  the  talenta  of  young  Waehtn^en,  and  enbnetad  the  task 
to  hiiB.  Hia  ftnA  eesi^  waa  on  aome  landa  situated  on  the 
south  branch  of  1!  ■  I'  tomac,  seventy  miles  alu  ve  its 
junction  with  the  ni.tia  Lranch.  Althouj^h  performed  in 
an  almost  impenetrable  country,  while  winter  yet  lingered 
in  the  valleys,  by  a  youth  who  had  only  a  month  before 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  it  gave  so  much  satisfaetion 
that  he  soon  after  reeciTod  a  oommiiaion  aa  jpublic  sur- 
veyor, an  appointment  wbieh  fiaye  authority  to  bis  inrveys, 
and  enabled  him  to  enter  them  in  the  cciiiity  offices. 

The  next  three  years  were  devoted  without  intermission, 
except  in  the  winter  months,  to  his  prufes.sioii.  Tlie*^ 
were  few  surveyors  in  Virginia,  and  the  demand  for  their 
services  was  consequently  great,  and  their  remuneration 
ample.  Washington  spent  a  ooneiderable  portion  of  tlieea 
three  years  among  the  AHeganiea;  the  exposures  mid 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  could  be  enduren  only  for  a 
few  weeks  together.  He  recruited  his  strength  by  inrvey- 
injf  at  intervals  tracts  and  farms  in  the  settled  di>'ricti. 
Even  at  that  early  age  his  leirular  habits  enabled  turn  to 
acquire  some  property  ;  and  his  probity  and  business 
talent  obtained  tor  him  the  oonfidence  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony. 

At  the  tino  ho  aitaiBed  bia  ntoetoeoth/ear  the  frootien 
were  threatened  with  Imfian  depredationa  and  TVennh 
encroachments.  To  meet  this  danger,  the  province 
was  divided  into  military  districts,  to  each  of  which  ax 
;i"  .T  I -general  with  tin  raijk  of  major  wa"  appointed. 
George  Washington  was  couiniussioned  to  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts, with  a  salary  of  150/.  per  annum.  There  were  many 
provincial  oflksen  Chia  Imtber  among  the  mimber)  in  Vir 
giaiawho  had  aerved  in  the  expedition  agaimt  Cartha- 
gena  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Under  them  he  studied 
military  exercises  and  tactics.  enteriuEr  with  alacrity  and 
zeal  into  the  duties  of  bi^i  office.  These  pui*uitn  were 
varied  by  a  voyage  to  Barbados,  and  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  that  colony,  in  company  with  his  brother  Law- 
rence, who  was  sent  there  by  his  physicians  to  seek  relief 
tnm  a  pulmonary  complaint.  Fragments  of  his  joamal 
kept  by  George  Washington  en  this  excursion  have  been 
preserved ;  they  evince  an  interest  in  a  wide  range  nf  sub- 
jects, and  habits  of  minute  observation.  At  sea  the  loir- 
book  Wits  daily  copied,  and  the  appUtalion  of  hik  favouiite 
mathematics  to  navigation  sstudied ;  in  the  island,  the  noil, 
agricultuml  products,  modes  of  culture,  Aruita,  eomroeroe, 
military  force,  fortificationa,  manoeia  of  the  inhabitanta, 
municipal  regolationa  and  government,  alt  were  noted  in 
his  journal.  Lawrence  Washington  died  In  Juiy,  1752, 
leaving  a  wife  and  infant  danehler,  and  upon  fJeorge,  al- 
though the  youneest  executor,  was  devolved  the  whole 
management  of  fhe  property  in  which  he  had  a  residuary 
inter«»st.  The  affairs  were  extensive  and  complicated,  and 
engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  for  several  months. 
His  public  dutiea  were  not  however  neglected.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  Of  Governor  Dinwiddle  tlie  number  <rf  military 
diviaaona  waa  reduced  to  four;  the  northern  division  was 
allotted  to  Washington.  It  included  several  counties,  which 
he  had  to  visit  at  stated  intervals,  to  train  and  instnict  th« 
militaiy  offioeis,  iospeot  the  men,  anns,  and  accoutrements! 
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nnd  utaUidi  ft  imiliMm  iplMi  of  nHMvatiw  vA.^ 

cipLne. 

In  1753  the  French  in  Canada  pushed  troops  acrou  the 
lakM»  and  al  Um  HUM  tiiiM  bodicB  oC  arm«d  inen  UGaidad 
from  Neir  Orteaas  to  fonn  a  junction  «4th  them,  and  ota- 

blish  themsclvca  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  0}uo.  Governor 
Dinwiddie  resolved  to  send  a  commissioner  to  confer  with 
the  French  office  !  in  t  immand,  and  inquire  by  what 
authority  he  occupied  a  terntory  claimed  by  the  British. 
This  char)^  required  a  man  of  discretion,  accustomed  to 
travel  in  the  woodland  familiar  with  Indian  manners. 
Wa^ngton  was  selected,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  as 
possessed  of  these  requisites.  He  set  oat  from  WiUiams- 
bur?  on  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  andrctninedonthelMh 
of  Ta unary,  1764.  He  discovered  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  contemplated  by  the  French  within  the  British 
territory,  and,  notwitlu>taiidini:  the  vii^-luu  i;  of  the  jfamson, 
he  contrived  to  brine  back  with  him  a  plan  of  their  foit  on 
a  biaaeh  of  French  Creek.  15  miles  soutn  iK  Lake  Erie,  and 
an  acemate  dMcriptioa  of  ita  fona,  MMb  oonsttuction,  can- 
non, and  barracks. 

In  March,  1754,  the  military  establishment  of  the  colony 
was  increased  to  six  companies:  Colonel  Fry,  an  Knghsh- 
man  of  scientific  acquirements  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
was  placed  at  the  bead  of  them,  and  Washin^on  was  ap- 
pointed second  in  command.  His  first  campaign  was  a 
vying  but  useAil  school  for  him.  He  wss  pushed  forward 
with  three  mall  eompanies  to  occupy  the  outposts  of  the 
Ohio,  in  front  of  a  superior  French  force,  and  unsupported 
by  his  commanding  officer.  Reiving  upon  his  own  nv 
sources  and  the  iriendship  of  the  Indians,  Washington 
pushed  boldly  on.  On  the  27th  of  May  he  encountered 
and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  under  M.  de 
Jumonville,  who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  aHcr  C^olonel 
Fry  died  suddenly,  and  tho  duof  command  devolved  upon 
Waifaington.  Innia,  th«  oommander  oC  the  North  Caro- 
lina troopn,  wss,  it  is  trae,  placed  over  Ida  head,  but  the 
new  evsmrii.imli  r  n.'vfr  took  the  field.  An  ill-timed  parsi- 
inony  iiad  uccii»jc.ned  disgust  among  the  soldiers,  but 
Wasliington  remained  unshaken.  Anticipating  that  a 
strong  detacnment  would  be  sent  against  nim  from  Fort 
Duquesne  as  toon  as  Jumonvillc's  defeat  was  known  there, 
be  entienchea  hinwelf  on  the  Great  Meadows.  The  ad> 
Taace  of  the  finnch  in  foree  <d)Ufed  Inm  to  retreat,  but 
this  operatiwi  ae  performed  in  a  manner  that  eheited  a 
vote  <n  thanks  from  the  Hoose  of  Burgesses. 

In  1755  Colonel  W  i-liington  acceded  to  the  request  of 
General  BradJock  lu  take  part  in  the  campaign  as  one  of 
his  military  family,  retaining  his  former  rank.  When  pn- 
vately  coosuHed  by  Braddock, '  I  urged  him,'  wrote  Wash- 
inciMIt  *ia  the  warmest  terms  I  was  able,  to  push  forward, 
if  n«  avan  did  it  inth  a  uaaU  hut  choaen  hand,  with  such 
artillciy  and  light  ttorei  at  were  neeesiaiy,  leaving  the 
heavy  artillerj  and  baggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  di\ision 
by  ^low  and  ea-»y  marches.'  This  advice  prevailed.  Wa^ih- 
inpton  was  htwever  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  wait  unl^'  able  to  rejuin  the  army  on 
the  evening  before  the  battle  ot  the  Monongahela.  In  that 
jklal  affair  ne  exposed  himself  with  the  most  reddess  bra- 
very,  and  when  the  soldiers  were  finally  pot  to  the  rout, 
hastened  to  the  rear  division  to  order  up  norsea  and  wag- 
gons for  the  wounded.  The  panic-struck  army  dispersed 
on  all  sides,  and  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
which  had  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  s  daughter 
TTtthout  issue,  become  his  own  property.  His  bravery  waa 
universally  admitted,  and  it  was  known  that  latterly  his 
prudent  counsels  had  been  dimgaided* 

in  the  automa  of  the  mub*  year  he  wai  appointed  to  re- 
oifwdie  the  provincial  troops.  He  retuned  the  command 
of  them  till  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1758.  The  tardi- 
ness and  irre*olution  of  provincial  ajssemblies  and  governors 
confined  him  to  act  dunng  much  ofthi*  time  upon  the  de- 
.''enaive  ;  but  to  the  necessity  hence  impoised  upon  him  o"" 

Erojecting  a  chain  of  defensive  forts  for  tlie  Ohio  frontier, 
e  was  indebted  for  the  mastery  in  this  kind  of  war.  which 
afiefwarde  availed  him  so  much.  Till  1756  the  Virginia 
taoopaiemained  on  the  fiMting  of  militia*  and  Waibia^loa 
had  ample  oppoitnnitie*  to  eonvinee  Mmself  of  the  utter 

Worthle:-.-nrs-,  nf  a  militia  in  time  of  war:  in  the  begin- 
ning of  liwl  year  he  pre .  ■i.il-  d  i.p -n  Roveinmeol  to  orga- 
nize them  on  the  same  foi  tiiit;  ^-  t!i<  r  cyul  li  rces.  At  the 
same  time  thatJVi^u^^n's  ^^P^^^||^^|^'^^^^^^^^^°S>  ^ 


reluctance  with  which  the  ( lutms  of  the  provincial  officeiv 
were  admitted,  and  the  unreserved  preierence  uniformly 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  ngolajr  army.  At  the  c  «se  of 
1780  ha  feflcnad  hia  ncimmiariini.  and  retired  into  pnvaia 
life. 

On  Jie  Cth  of  January,  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  Maltha 
Custis,  a  young  widow,  with  two  children.  '  Mr.  Custia,' 
says  Mr.  Spark es. '  had  left  large  landed  e^tnt ,  ^ ,  and  45,000L 
sterling  in  money.  One-third  of  this  property  i&lie  held  in  her 
own  right ;  the  other  two-thirds  l)eing  equally  divided  be- 
tween her  two  childrai.  Washington  had  a  considerable 
fortune  of  his  own  at  the  tine  of  Ea  marriage— the  estate 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  large  tracts  of  excellent  land,  whidi 
be  had  selected  during  his  surveying  expeditions,  and  eib- 
tained  grants  of  at  different  times.  He  now  devoli  d  him- 
self to  the  management  of  this  exten&ive  property  and  to 
the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washington's  children,  and  till 
the  commencement  of  I7ti3  was,  in  appearance  at  least, 
principally  occupied  with  these  private  engagements.  He 
alto  »uad  time  fiir  pohiie  oini  dutiaa.  He  had  been 
elected  a  niemhar  oTthe  House  of  Buigama*  balhea  ha 

resigned  liis  commiision  ;  nnr!  although  there  were  eom- 
monly  two  and  aomelmn  s  'hreu  s.-.siunu  in  every  year,  he 
was  punctual  in  his  at1(  tn.ivUicr-j  iioai  thic  i 'ef^iKiiiiit:  to  the 
end  of  each.  During  the  periods  of  bis  attendance  in  the 
legislature,  he  was  frequent  in  his  attendance  on  such 
theatrical  exhibitions  as  were  then  pceeented  in  America, 
and  lived  on  temsi  of  intimacy  with  the  moat  anincnt  men 
of  Virginia.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  practised  on  a  hife  aeal* 
the  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  planten  have  ever 
been  distinguished.  His  chief  diversion  in  the  country 
was  the  chace.  He  exported  the  produce  of  his  estates*  to 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  imported  eveiything 
reouired  for  his  property  and  domestic  establishment.  His 
industry  was  equal  to  hia  enterprise;  his  day-lx)oka. 
ledgeia.  and  ktt«r4)ooka  were  all  kept  by  himself;  he 
drew  np  his  own  contracts  and  deeds.  In  the  Home  of 
Burgesses  he  seldom  spoke,  but  nothing  escaped  his 
notit»e,  and  his  opinion  was  eaeer'y  souL^ht  ntui  followed. 
He  a.ssuraed  tru«»(:i  ;il  I'n/  suln.-ii k1  ;oti  ui  innid^,  niui  was 
much  in  request  as  an  arbitrator.  Ue  was,  probai)ly  with- 
out being  himself  aware  of  it,  establishing  a  wide  and 
strong  influence,  which  no  penon  suspected  till  the  time 
airived  for  exercising  it. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1773,  Lord  Danmofa  pranwued 
the  intractable  House  of  Burgesses.  Washington  had  been 
a  close  observer  of  every  previous  movement  in  his  cu  i:;- 
tiy,  thouch  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  j)lay  the  agil«ttuj. 
He  had  cxpres»e<l  his  disapprobation  of  the  stamp-act  m 
unciualitied  terms.  The  non-importation  agreement,  drawn 
up  by  George  Mason,  in  1769,  waapwaented  to  the  mem- 
bcTs  of  the  dissolved  Houaa  of  Bu^gamea  by  Washington. 
In  1773  he  supported  tiia  nsohihone  iiMtitnting  neomp 
mittee  of  correspondence  and  recommending  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  other  colonies  to  do  the  same.  He  renn^nted 
Fairfax  county  in  the  Convention  which  met  at  Williara*- 
burg,  in  August,  1774,  and  was  appointed  by  it  one  of  the 
dx  Virginian  delegates  to  the  tni  general  Congress.  On 
his  lebim  team  Congress  he  was  virtually  placed  in 
comoiand  of  tiia  Virginia  Independent  CompMies.  In  the 
spring  of  1775  he  devised  a  plan  for  the  more  compete 
military  organization  of  Virginia.  And  on  the  ISth  of 
June  of  that  year  he  wa.s  elected  comwandaP'in^hief  Of 
the  Continental  army  by  Congress. 

The  portion  of  Washington's  life  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  passing  in  review  may  be  considered  m  im  probalion- 
ary  period — the  time  during  which  he  was  training  him- 
•eif  Su  the  neat  huiinesa  of  liis  Ufe.  His  mibsequeot 
oareer  nafunuiy  subdivides  itself  into  two  pefiodt->4nat  of 
his  military  command  ri'i  l  'liat  of  his  jiresiSency.  In  the 
former  we  liave  Wu.-iljiugion  the  soldier;  in  the  latter, 
Washinc'uii  lJu  ^t.itrMisan.  His  avocations  from  1748  to 
177i>  were  as  good  a  school  as  can  well  be  conceived  for 
aoouiring  the  accomplishments  of  either  character.  His 
eany  intimacy  and  connections  with  the  Fkirfiax  family 
had  taught  him  to  look  on  eodety  with  the  eves  of  the 
class  which  takaa  a  part  in  government.  His  umiliarity 
with  applied  mathematics  and  his  experience  as  a  surveycV 
N,  iUl  frontier  land^  had  made  liiin  mit- '  i  r  of  tlial  mo^t 
imponm^  1 )  ranch  of  knowledge  for  a  commander — thestruc- 
ture  of  Uii  ci  uiitry.  His  experience  as  a  parade  officer,  ak 
a  partisan  on  the  llrontier,  and  as  the  commaoder  of  ooa- 
Mciabla  bodieaof  dimpdinadtnopit  lMdtai«Uliim(ha 
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pimetplM  botti  of  the  war  of  d«tnl  and  tiw  mr  of  ta»g« 

tnsases.  On  the  other  hand,  his  punctual  habits  of  busine&s, 
his  familiarity  with  the  details  both  of  a^cuUure  and 
commerce,  and  the  experience  he  had  acquired  as  trustee, 
arbitrator,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  were 
ao  manr  prepantoty  studies  for  the  duties  of  the  atatea- 
man.  He  commenced  his  great  task  of  fint  lib^ating  and 
tb«n  governing  a  nation,  vrith  all  the  adTHitagea  of  this 
▼aried  experience,  in  his  forty-third  year,  Ka  tg»  at  which 
the  physical  vigour  is  undiminished  and  the  intellect  ftilly 
ripe.  He  persevi-rcd  in  it,  v  ith  n  brit-f  interval  of  repose, 
for  upwards  of  2U  years,  with  almost  uniform  success,  and 
vrith  an  exemption  fiom  thaftultoof  giwt  kidefi  nofiand* 
leled  in  history. 

Wairi)in?ton  waa  eleeted  eomniaiideMii-chief  on  the  I5lh 
«r  June,  1775;  ha  tMgncd  hi»  oommiwnon  into  the  faaixU 
of  the  president  of  Oongren  on  the  23rd  of  Deeember, 
17R3. 

A  few  days  after  his  appointment  he  left  Philadelphia 
to  join  the  aniiy  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  ITic  par- 
ticulars of  the  baltie  of  Bunker's  Hill  reached  him  at  New 
York,  ami  increased  his  anxiety  to  hasten  forward.  He 
arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the  2na  of  July,  and  assumed  the 
eommand  next  day.  The  army,  ineloding  sick  and 
mounded,  amounted  to  about  17,000  men,  collected  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  occupying  a  range  of  posts  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  numbers,  and  almost  under  (he  puns  of 
th.'  enemy.  There  were  lew  stores,  no  military  chi'Nt,  and 
no  genera!  organization.  And  the  new  (.■oniiuaiidei'  dis- 
covered with  astonishment  that  there  was  not  powder 
enough  in  the  oamp  to  supply  nine  cartridges  for  each 
man.  There  waa  mnefa  diaoontant  among  the  general 
offieert  on  aeeoant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apnoint- 
ments  had  been  mark'  by  fon^jress,  and  the  sulioruinate 
officers  and  privates  formed  themselves  into  ))iirties.  He- 
ftrrint:  their  complaints  to  Congress.  Washinjiton  pro- 
ceeded tu  mature  liis  pUna.  The  army  was  loi  med  into 
six  brigades  of  six  regimento  each ;  the  troops  ut  the  same 
colony  were,  whenever  it  was  practicable.  Drought  toge- 
ther and  phused  under  a  commander  frodi  that  eoumy.  All 
the  officers  were  commissioned  anew  by  Congress,  and  by 
dei^es  a  continental  army  was  formed.  He  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted  corresponcfenee  wifli  Congress,  which, 
though  twdily,  adopted  ail  hi.s  important  suggestions.  He 
corres-ponded  also  with  the  heads  of  the  provinc  ial  sjovem- 
menta, and subsequeotlywith the  govemotH and  J e?islatnres 
of  the  several  statca*  He  thus  became  not  only  the  creator 
«(  the  Amatican  anny,  but  tiia  aole  channel  of  com- 
moineation  between  it  and  the  nmnerooi  and  complicated 
depositories  of  powrr  in  the  I,'nited  States. 

The  army  wa.s  at  first  distributed  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  two  bripaiies  each  •.  the  division  forming  the  Iclt 
wing  was  statioued  at  Winter  Hill,  under  MajorGeneral 
Lee :  the  centre  division  at  Cambridge,  under  Major-Ge- 
neral  Putnam ;  the  right  wing  at  Roxburgh,  under  Major- 
CSeneral  Ward.  The  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
diief  waic  withtha  eentre  al  Gkmhridse.  These  positions 
weia  maintained  tirith  little  altetmtiontinfiurinJanuary,1776. 
Buring  that  interval  the  regular  army,  by  the  departure 
of  many  who»e  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  and 
ill  cdisi  ([I  lence  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  recruiting, 
sunk  to  96r>0  men.  to  whom  were  added  15,000  militia, 
who  were  to  remain  only  till  the  middle  of  January. 
'Search  the  volumei  of  hiatoiy  thnmgh,*  Waahington 
wiota  at  thia  tuna,  *and  I  much  queation  whether  a 
case  similar  to  oura  is  to  be  found,  namely,  to  maintain  a 
post  against  the  flower  of  the  Briti.sh  troops  for  six  months 
together  without  powder,  and  then  to  have  our  army  dis- 
banded and  nnotlier  to  be  raised  within  the  same  distance 
of  a  reinforced  enemy.'  Durintr  this  time  he  detached 
1100  men,  under  Arnold  (14th  September),  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Canada,  and  equipped  and  sent  out  armed  vessels 
from  the  New  England  porta.  Occasional  cannonades  and 
•Inmitliea  fooV  piiiee  at  the  adTanecd  poati.  But  no  do- 
cisive  blow  could  bf  hazarded;  and  the  patience  and  for- 
hlude  of  the  cuaiiiidndcr-in-chief  were  severely  tried  by 
the  cabaU  of  the  officers,  the  undisciplined  habits  of 
the  men,  and  the  pragmatical  conduct  of  the  civil  au- 
thoritiea. 

Towaida  Uia  end  of  December,  1775,  General  Howe, 
whobaid  Boeoaaded  Gage  in  command  of  the  Briitbh  army, 
waa  fitting  out  part  of  the  fleet  in  Boston  harbour  for  some 
'  aotaqpriae.  General  Lea  waa  despatched  to  plaoa 


New  Yoilc  in  aetateof  defence,  hot  the  expedition  prov^ 

to  be  destined  against  North  Caitilitia.  u'ashint^ton  he- 
caiue  impatient  to  attack  Uoston.  but  \vtL^  twice  o\  crnileG 
by  aoouncil  of  war— on  the  16th  ol  January  and  on  the  ICth 
of  February,  1776.  At  last,  on  the  4lh  of  Marcli,  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights;  and  on 
the  I7th  the  British  evacuated  Boston.  As  aoon  as  (be 
British  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  Washington  aet  out  for  New 
York,  apprehenaive  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  a  land- 
ing there.  It  was  the  28th  of  June  before  the  Biitish 
forces  appeared  oft"  Sandy  Hook  ;  but  the  dciicicnl  meatiii 
at  W'asliintflons  eommand,  and  tlie  strength  of  the 
royalist  paity  in  jS'ew  York,  had  materially  impeded  his 
preparations  for  detence.  The  incompetency  of  some 
of  Washington's  officers  enabled  the  enemy  to  gain  easy 
poisaiaion  of  Long  Island  on  the  27th  of  At^piat;  and  tha 
weaknen  of  his  army  and  fean  of  the  soldiers  obliged  him 
in  succession  to  evacuate  New  York,  cross  the  Hiulso-;  nnd 
fall  back  behind  the  Delaware.  t.'ongiesi>  al  last  {>a\v  the 
necessity  of  raisine;  a  re^'idar  army  of  men  enlisted  for  a 
lon£:er  period  than  a  year,  and  of  investing  Washington 
with  dictatorial  powers.  Thus  strengthened  he  remodelled 
his  troops,  recRMMd  the  Delawaie  on  the  night  of  the  25tb 
of  December,  and  broke  up  and  drove  bmek  the  whole  of 
tha  encmy'a  line  of  cantonments  on  that  river.  Having 
thus  relieved  New  Jersey,  he  again  fell  back  and  esta- 
blished his  winter-quajtki^  at  Monistown  in  New  .lei-scy. 

The  campaign  of  1777  did  not  open  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  and  the  operations  on  both  sides  led  for  some  time 
to  nothing  but  a  series  of  skirmisheii.  Washington  liad 
received  a  supply  of  arms  from  France,  but  he  was  Still 
unoeitain  of  his  new  levies.  He  was  also  kept  in  suMiensa 
as  t^  the  red  designs  of  the  British  commander.  It  was 
clear/}'  an  oWect  with  the  Eneli'ih  to  maintain  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hudson,  keep  uji  the  communication  between 
New  York  and  Canada,  and  isolate  the  ca.'-tern  from  the 
western  states.  But  there  was  also  danger  in  leaving 
Philadelphia  exposed.  At  last  the  British  landed  at  the 
Head  o(£ik.  The  Americans  were  defeated  on  the  Bran- 
dywina.  CongKss  undismayed  invested  Washington  with 
fresh  powexa.  The  Americans  were  again  beaten  at  Gcr- 
mantown  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4tn  of  October,  but 
a  marked  improvement  was  visible  in  the  fighting  of 

fart  of  their  troops.  The  British  took  possession  of 
hiladelphia  after  the  battle.  On  the  18ih  of  Decem- 
ber WasningtoD  began  to  construct  a  fortified  encamp- 
ment at  Vvhy  Fofge.   He  was  at  this  time  harassed 

a'  cabals  among  the  general  officers.  Con  way ,  Gat  ea,  and 
iflHn,  aided  by  a  small  party  in  Congretu,  conspir«I  to 
have  him  removed  from  the  command.  The  good  sense  of 
the  majority  in  Conpress  frustrated  the  plot,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiecs,  beii^h1enu.'d  by  the  enthusia.sm  with 
wliich  Lafayette  and  von  Kalb  threw  their  weiRlil  into 
Washington's  scale,  kept  the  army  in  good  temper. 

The  winter  was  however  a  trying  one  for  the  troops. 
Owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  commissariat,  the  men 
were  inadequately  supplied  with  clothea  and  blankets,  and 
at  times  even  with  food.  With  the  experience  of  three 
campaigns,  Wa.'>liini^ton  now  set  himself  to  plan  an  entire 
remodelling  of  the*  aniiy.  He  invited  the  general  offK  ciij 
to  state  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  wiitinj;.  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  appmnted  a  commission  to  visit  the 
camp,  which  remained  there  three  months.  With  great 
difficulty  the  commander-in-chief  wrung  from  Congress 
the  promise  of  half-pay  for  seven  years  for  the  officers,  and 
a  gratuity  of  BO  dollars  for  each  non-commiarioned  oificer 
and  soldier  who  should  continue  in  the  service  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Tlie  raliticatiou  of  the  treaty  with  France  waa 
celebrated  in  the  caiup  with  great  solemnity  on  the  0th  of 
May,  The  British  in  Philadelphia,  though  only  twenty 
miles  d^<ilant  from  the  American  camp,  allowed  the 
winter  and  spring  to  fUM  without  making  an/  attempt 
to  assault  it  These  ooncucring  circomstancea  enabled 
Washington  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  field  in  1778  in 
tolerable  spiiits.  A  deft'nsive  criraii  uct-  ''^s  however  dc- 
tennijietl  on  by  the  council  ol  v. a.-.  Howe  evacuated 
Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  Washinplon  crossed 
the  Delaware  with  his  whole  army.  He  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Monmouth  on  the  28th  ;  night  put  an  end  to  the  attack, 
and  under  ita  cover  tlie  British  continued  their  retreat. 
Washington  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  and  crossing  it  at 
King  *  Ferry,  encamped  near  White  Plains.  Count 
d'Estaing,  with  a  French  fleet  of  twdvc  st^pa  of  the  lina 
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■nd  four  fripatjes.  arnved  about  the  samo  time  off  Sandy  i 
Hook.   The  American  anny  was  engaged  lor  four  months  i 
in  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  New  England ;  during 
which  loterval  the  English  laid  N«w  JerMy  waite. 
Waihinsten  in  December  retired  into  winters]uwte»—  { 
distrilMitin?  hi''  troups  in  line  of  cantonments  around  New 
York  I'xtrrnlnu:  fioin  Ixmtr  Island  Scnirid  to  tlie  Delaware.  ] 

Dunn?  the  whole  nf  177i*  "Wa-shington  retained  his  posi-  ! 
tion  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remained  on  the 
deftadve.  An  expedition  fitted  out  to  clm>tise  the  Indiana 
WM  meeewful.  The  Britiah  bomed  a  number  of  towna  on 
the  eoait,  trat  Waahington  eovered  New  Jeraev.  Baron 
Steuben  effected  an  improvement  in  .the  dfacfpUBe  and 
evolutions  of  the  American  army. 

I^fayette  returned  IVutn  a  vi>it  to  France  bofbre  the  end 
of  April,  17H0,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  go- 
vemment  had  fitted  out  an  armament  of  land  and  naval 
forces  which  mi?ht  soon  be  expected  in  the  United  State*. 
Rochambeau  arrived  at  Newport.  Rhode  laland,  on  the 
loth  of  Julv.  A  plan  of  eombiMMl  operatioM  agaimt  the 
BiiHsh  in  New  York  was  eoneerted  by^  WaahniiKton  and 
the  French  commanders.  The  naval  superiority  of  the 
Enjrli>h  however  prevented  anythinpj  beiner  done,  and  the 
year  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  iiu  i  h  tits,  except  the 
treason  of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of  Andn'>.  Congress, 
yielding  at  laat  to  Washin^ons  representations,  decreed 
that  all  troopa  to  be  raised  in  future  should  be  enliated  to 
aerre  during  the  war,  and  that  all  ottcen  who  eontinned 
in  service  to  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  entitleil  to  half- 

{lay  for  life.  The  army  went  into  winter-quarters  towards 
he  end  of  November  at  the  Pennsylvmiiiiu  line  near  Mor- 
ristown,  the  New  .lersev  reeriments  at  Pamptqn,  and  the 
oaatem  troops  in  the  Highlands,  while  the  OMd-qnaiters 
were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson. 

The  year  17BI  opened  with  a  mutiny  in  thePenujlvania 
and  Jersey  troops,  which  was  subdued  by  the  promptitude 
and  self-poaession  of  Washington.  He  was  now  strength- 
ened not  only  by  a  French  auxiliary  army,  but  by  liberal 
supplies  from  France.  The  main  source  of  his  weakne-s-s 
was  the  utter  want  of  a  civil  government  to  support  him. 
The  Congress,  which  made  war,  declared  independence, 
formed  treatioa  of  aJHaD0e,8ent  members  to  foreign  courts, 
emitted  paper  eunene;^,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the 
atalca  (br  its  redemption,  *  ventured,'  tAyn  Mr.  Sparkes, 
•only  to  recnmrTT'Tiit  to  the  states  to  rai.se  troops,  levy 
taxes,  clothe  and  feed  their  naked  and  starvins;  soldiers.' 
Tilly  with  the  French  tleet  entered  the  Che.'iapeake  in 
February,  but  returned  without  injuring  Arnold's  squadron. 
Lafayette,  whom  Washington  had  detached  at  the  same 
time  with  \200  men  to  Virginia,  held  Comwallis,  who  had 
•dvanoBd  from  North  Carouna,  in  check.  Washington  had 
repeated  interviews  with  the  French  commanders  to  con- 
cert a  plan  of  campaign.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  encamped 
near  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  wa-s  joined  on  the  6th  by  the  French 
army  under  Count  Rochambeau.  A  fruitless  attempt  on 
New  York,  and  a  letter  intimating  that  De  Grasse,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet,  could  not  remain  on  the  coast 
alter  October,  decided  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  New 
Yorli  and  advanee  into  Viiginia  with  all  the  French  troopa 
and  as  many  of  the  Amerlean  as  oonid  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  the  posts  on  the  Hudson  and  in  the  Highlands. 
Wa-shington  and  Rochambeau  reached  Lafayette's  head- 
quarters at  Williamsburtr  m  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. De  Grasse  had  previously  entered  the  Chesapeake 
and  landed  30(X)  men  from  the  West  Indies,  who  unitea  with 
Lafayette.  Comwallis  took  poaseanon  of  York  Town  and 
Gloueeatet  on  the  opposite  aide  of  York  riTer  in  Vliw 
ginia.  The  Amercan  and  Fk-ench  generals  advanced  from 
Willuufhiburs:  » completely  inv^ed  York  Town  on  the 
30th  of  Sep.einber.  Cornwallis  proposed  a  Cessation  of 
hostilities  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  on  the  19th.  Two  thousand  continental 
troops  were  marched  to  reinforce  General  Greene  in  the 
aoutn;  tht  French  army  remained  in  Virginia,  its  head- 
quartan  WW  at  Williamdnug;  the  Ameqcan  Ibreca  were 
marched  into  winter-eantonments  in  New  Jetwy  and  on 

the  Hudson. 

Hitherto  Wa-shtn^ton  had  to  struggle  against  the  apathy 
cnpemlered  by  fear;  now  he  had  to  check  the  remissness 
which  sprung  from  an  over-estimate  of  access.  '  What- 
ever,' he  said,  '  may  be  the  policy  of  European  courts 
dunng  tbia  winter,  tkeir  n^otiationa  will  prove  too  pre- 
auioDB  a  dcpmidence  fbr  na  to  trnat  to.    Oar  winom 


should  dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war,  and,  in  that 
state,  we  shall  find  ouivelve^  in  a  situation  secure  against 
every  event.'  Conapeas  concurred  in  these  sentimenta* 
The  commandT4n"«ucf  addreaied  circular  lottaia  to  tiM 
governors  of  all  the  atates.  urging  them  to  make  atrenaoas 

exertions  for  carrj'inp  on  thr  war  In  the  middle  of  Apn! 
he  joined  the  army  and  estabiished  his  head-quarters  at 
Newburgh.  Little  progress  was  made  by  the  states  in  filling 
up  their  quotas,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  he  was  obliged  to 
remonstrate  with  them  in  energetic  terms.  Great  discon- 
tent pravuled  in  the  army,  on  aoeoant  of  the  treatment  it 
liadezperieneod,aadawiahBpraadthatWuhingtaB  ahould 
establish  a  monarohy  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced,  the  French 
army  withdrawn,  and  the  American  army,  alter  an  inac- 
tive summer,  was  sent  back  into  winter-quaiten.  The  winter 
passed  in  an  nn^ry  correspondence  between  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  Congress.  An  address  from  Washington  (IfiUl 
Marsh,  1783)  was  required  to  restore  the  good  tempo*  Of  the 
ofteeiB.  Having  paoifled  tlMBt  ka  becune  their  advocate 
with  Congress,  aM  obtained  the  ooneession  of  their  de- 
mands. On  the  8th  of  .Tune  he  addres-sed  his  lajit  official  com- 
munication, a  circular  letter  to  the  i^overnors  of  the  »tates, 
urtrint:  upon  them: — an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  ; 
regard  to  public  justice  ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  military 
peace-establishment;  and  mutual  concessions  on  the  pait 
Of  the  diffennt  atatea.  On  the  aBtb  of  November  tha 
Britiah  evaeoatad  New  York.  On  ttie  4(h  of  Deoember 
Washington  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  ofllcers  of  the 
army.  And  on  the  23rd  of  December  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  Congress. 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  interval  which  separates 
the  epoch  of  Washington  the  soldier  from  thatof  Waahing> 
ton  the  statesman — the  few  years  which  elapsed  lietwaea 
the  resignation  of  his  command  in  December,  1783,  and  Ua 
election  as  flrat  president  of  the  United  States  in  Febraaiy, 
1789.  It  was  for  him  no  period  of  idleness.  In  addition 
to  a  liberal  increase  of  hospitality  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
indefatieable  attention  to  the  management  of  his  large 
estates,  he  actively  promoted  ui  his  (jwn  State  schemes  of 
internal  navigation,  acts  for  encouraging  education,  and 

{>1an8  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  He  acted  as  da> 
agate  from  Virginia  to  the  Convention^  whiotk  fiaaaad  tlfe 
fltat  eonatitntion  of  the  United  Stataa.  We  now  tmrn  to 
contemplate  him  as  President. 

Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York,  which 
vas  then  the  seat  of  Congress,  on  the  10th  of  ApnI.  ]7hj. 
His  journey  was  a  triumphal  procession.  He  took  the  oath 
of  omee  on  the  30th  of  April,  with  religious  senricea,  pn^ 
cessiona,  and  other  solemmtics,  whioh  toe  ultiarrepublieaa 
partv  hava  dnoa  done  away  with. 

Tne  new  preddent's  first  step  was  to  request  elaborate 
reports  from  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  the  commissioners  ol'  the  treasurj'.  These 
reports  he  read,  and  condensed  with  his  own  hand,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  treasury  board.  The  volummous  official 
correspondence  in  the  public  archives,  from  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  till  the  time  he  entered  on  the  presidency, 
he  rMd,  abridged,  and  studied,  with  th«  view  of  fixing  m 
Ws  ndnd  every  important  point  that  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  history  of  what  had  been  done. 

His  arrangements  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
reception  of  visitors  were  clninictenzed  by  the  same  spirit  of 
order  which  had  marked  him  when  a  boy  and  at  the  bead 
of  the  army.  Every  Tuesday,  b«t««M  ma  honia  of  three 
and  four,  he  waa  prroared  to  reedve  such  persons  as  cboae 
to  eaO.  Every  Friday  aftenoon  tha  rooma  were  open  in 
like  manner  for  visits  to  Mrs.  Waahington.  He  accepted 
no  invitations  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  nis  ovrn  table  foreif^n 
ministers,  officers  of  the  government,  snd  others  in  such 
numbers  a.s  hia  domei>tic  establishment  could  accommo- 
date. The  rest  of  the  week-days  were  devoted  to  IniantMS 
appointments.  No  visits  were  received  on  Sunday,  or  pro- 
miscuous company  admitted ;  he  attendld  dMMh  regularly 
and  tht  rait  u  that  day  waa  lua  own. 

The  orgasimtion  of  the  eveentive  departmenta  was 
decreed  by  act  of  Congress  during  the  first  session.  Thev 
Were  the  dei;artment8  of  foreign  affairs  Caf^erwards  called 
the  dejmrtnient  of  state,  and  including  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs),  of  the  treasuiy,  and  of  war.  It  devolved 
upon  the  president  to  aeleot  proper  persons  to  fill  tha 
several  offlcea.  Jeffenon  waa  appointed  aaorataqr  of  atala; 
Hamilteii.aaarilairof  thalraaatuy;  and  Kmc,  aMNlarj 
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0f  «tr.  Randolph  hid  the  pent  «r  •Itomey-ifeiiMal.  Th« 
•t^ointmcntx  to  the  •upreme  court  co«t  him  much  anxious 
•eratinr.  Jay  was  made  chier-jusHee.  AHer  making  these 

appointments  he  undertook  a  tour  through  the  eastern 
states,  and  returned  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gres's,  in  January.  1790. 

In  his  opening  speech  he  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  legulattue — a  prOTision  tar  the  MNMBon  defence  ; 
laws  for  natur&lisiag  HHWlgliect:  a  inilfbnB  qnrtvm  of  cur- 
iCQcy,  weights,  and  meuarot ;  Qie  eitoouT«gcment  of  agri- 
culture, rommerce,  and  manufactures;  the  promotion  of 
science  and  Hteratiire ;  and  an  effectiTe  srstern  for  the 
Siippri-t  of  piili];i'  (Ti'dit,  'I'hc  iFL^t  fojiu-  L'^ivi'  ri>f  1u  ]<io- 
tracted  and  vehement  debates.  At  laat,  Hamilton  s  plan 
for  funding  all  the  domestic  debt*  ««Rled  bv  a  small 
mt^ority  in  both  Hoasee  of  Congress.  TIm  pneidaat  aup- 
praMd  Ms  mflnente  oa  the  subject  while  it  mm  under 
debate  in  Congress,  but  he  :ipprov(  !  ihr^  act  for  funding 
the  public  debt,  and  was  from  conviction  a  decided  friend 
to  the  measure.  Thcforeijrn  relations  of  the  country,  thoueh 
not  complicated,  were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Wash- 
ington despatched  Gk>uverneur  Morris  as  a  privtle  acent 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  British  minis- 
ters. He  reluctantly  oommenoed  an  Indian  war,  which 
lifted  4anag  the  greater  jMrt  of  his  administration.  For 
the  lint  year  of  his  presidential  term,  however,  he  was 
chiefly  enlisted  in  a.sccrtaining;  the  actual  podtinil  of  the 
Tnitwl  Slates  in  the  system  of  nations. 

The  second  session  of  Contrress  was  mainly  occupied 
with  debates  on  the  erection  of  a  national  bank.  The  two 
great  sections  of  pubhc  opinion,  which  have  under  different 
naaica  divided  the  Union  since  the  constitution  of  1788, 
1)ad  in  tone  measure  taken  up  their  respective  grounds  on 
'h-  question  of  f^inding  the  debts.  Tlieir  oriranized  ho»- 
iiiity  became  more  apparent  in  ttie  debates  on  the  project 
of  a  national  bank.  Both  parties  were  represented  in  the 
cabinet :  Knox  and  Hamilton  ativocated  the  «i>tabiishraent 
of  the  bank  ;  Jefferson  and  Randolph  denounced  it  as  un- 
eonetitutional.  The  contest  ended  in  the  eetabliahment  of 
a  tMmlt,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millioiu  of  dollai*,  of  whieh 
eigrht  millions  were  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  rest 
hy  grovtriiment.  Again  the  president  avoided  sJiuvving  a 
l-  anini?  to  the  one  or  other  party,  although  friendly  to  Ine 
crtAlJon  of  a  bank.  He  requested  from  each  member  of 
the  cabinet  a  statement  of  his  reasons  in  vrriting,  examined 
them  attentively,  and  affixed  his  cignatiuo  to  the  act. 

The  aetsion  ^  17B1  produced  the  laws  tar  apportioning 
the  representative?,  establishing  a  uniform  militia  system, 
and  increasing  the  army.  It  now  became  apparent  to  the 
most  unreflecting  that  two  great  parties  were  in  the  process 
of  formation.  The  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sures enumerated  were,  with  few  exceptions,  the  opponents 
and  aopporteis  of  tlw  Ainding  system  and  the  national 
bank.  The  opponents  were  jealous  of  anything  thM  might 
encroach  upon  denooratiajprinciplts;  the  supporters  were 
distrustftil  of  tlie  power  of  instiTutions  so  simple  as  those 
of  the  United  States  to  j n  i mm  tranquillity  and  th«  cohe- 
•tion  of  the  state.  Jetfen»on  wr^s  llie  head  of  the  democra- 
tic, Hamilton  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Federalist 
party.  Washington  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  ardent 
•tld  incompatible  spirits.  His  own  views  were  more  in 
aoooidaiMa  with  those  of  Hamiltoii;  but  1m  knew  JcAison'S 
Tahie  as  a  statesman,  and  he  fisit  the  importance  of  the 
president  remaining  independent  of  either  party.  The 
two  secretaries  however  continued  to  diverge  in  their  . 
political  caurM^  and  ttMioite^ tliatrdifllMSBass ssttloA into  [ 
personal  enmity.  1 
The  president's  term  of  ofloe  was  diawing  to  a  dose,  | 
sod  an  audouiwislibimii  to  prmU  that  lie  should  allow 
llimself  to  be  eleeted  Iw  a  second  term.  Jefferson,  Ha- 
mtJton,  and  Rnn-t  'ph,  who  did  not  exactly  coincide  with 
either,  all  shnn  1  in  this  anxiety,  and  each  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  "^Vi-iOiintrton,  assifrnine  rea-sons  for  his  allo\ving 
tdms«ll  to  be  re-elected.  Ue  yielded ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  vm^  hi  to«k  the  odh  of  o0m  fha  s«wte- 
chamber. 

The  flnt  question  that  came  befbrs  the  cabinet  after  the 
re-election  rendered  more  decided  the  differences  which 
already  pxi<^ted.     The  European  parties,  of  which  the 

c(  rt  of  Si  .J;\iiip^"s  and  the  French  Republic  were  the 
rtpresentalivts,  were  eaffer  to  draw  the  United  States  into 
the  vortex  of  their  strugKle.  The  president  and  his  cabinet 
weM  BaaBimous  in  tAsi  dstenuoatioa  to  jwscrva  mu- 


traiity ;  but  the  aiiitoaiatioand  demoeialie  eedfons  of  the 

cabinet  could  not  refrain  from  displaying  their  respective 
biases  and  their  jeaJousv  of  eaoh  other.  It  havint:  been 
agreed  to  receive  a  minuter  from  the  French  Republic, 
Hamilton  and  Knox  advocated  a  qualification  ia  the  term% 
implying  that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  wert 
altered;  Jefferson  and  Randdlph  opposed  it.  The  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  was  pabfismd  «■  Ilia  ^tuS  «I 
Apnlp  178B» 

TThis  wise  act  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  paitJsans 

1  of  France.  Foreign  affairs  were  mintilecf  with  domestic 
politics,  and  the  Democratic  and  Federalist  parties  became 
avowedly  organized.  Washington  was  for  a  time  allowed 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  contest — not  for  a  lonaj  time. 
Genet,  the  French  minister,  gave  orders  to  fit  out  pnvateets 
at  Charleston  to  commit  hostilities  aninst  the  c<mimeroQ 
of  nations  at  peace  with  Asiteriea.  ^1ie  government  of 
the  United  States  is.sucd  in  .'\utciist  a  declaration  that  no 
privateerm  f?t1ed  out  in  this  manner  should  find  re('iii;e  in 
their  haiboiu^..  In  June,  and  a^^aiti  in  November,  the 
British  ca.binet  issued  orders  to  their  cruisers  to  »top  and 
make  prize  of  all  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  any 
parts  of  France  or  the  French  cdoniee.  A  report  wsa 
made  by  the  secretary  of  state  near  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1793-4  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  United  States  with  other  countries.  Two  methods 
were  proposed  I'ur  modifying  or  removing  restrictions: 
first,  by  Himcable  arrangements  with  foreign  powers ; 
second,  by  oounter>'ailing  acts  of  the  legislature.  .Soon 
after  the  secretaiy  of  state  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Randolph.  Mr.  Jefferson's  report  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Madison's 
celebmcd  commeiciai  resolutions.  In  them  the  friends 
of  the  administration  fVom  which  Jefflsrson  had  seceded 
imagined  thev- saw  lio^lilify  to  KnirluKl  and  under-favouf 
to  France.  The  opposite  part\  deeiui.'d  them  no  moi-e  than 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  Mr.  Madi- 
son's plan,  with  some  modifications,  passed'  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  was  rejected  in  tha  Senate  by  the 
casting  vote  of  tlie  vicc-^^resident. 

A  encoBUtance  iiMgnificant  in  itseif  increased  the  bit- 
terness of  the  contest  out  cf  donr.«.  Dcmociafic  societies 
had  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  .Tacobin  clubs  of 
France.  Washimrton  rctrarded  them  with  jterhans  exag- 
gerated alarm,  and  the  unmeasured  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments on  this  head  subjected  him  to  a  share  in  the  atfacks 
made  upon  the  party  accused  of  undue  fondnesa  for  £ng« 
land  and  English  institutions. 

Advices  from  the  American  minister  in  London  repre- 
senting that  the  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  covinlries  amieably,  Washing- 
ton nomitiated  Mr.  Jay  to  the  Senate  as  envoy-extraordi- 
nary to  Great  Britain.  The  nomination.  thou>;li  strenciusly 
opposed  by  the  democratic  party,  was  confirmed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  Tht  tnaty  negotiated 
brJay  was  received  at  the  seat  of  govenuntnt  in  March, 
1796,  soon  after  the  aesMon  of  Congress  closed.  The  pre- 
sident summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in  June  to  ratify  it. 
Tlie  treaty  was  ratified.  Before  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  president  it  was  surreptitiously  published.  It  was 
vehemently  condemned,  and  public  meetings  against  it 
were  held  to  intimidate  the  executive.  The  prcsidellt 
nevertheless  signed  the  treatv  on  the  18th  of  August. 

When  Congress  met  in  March,  VtW,  a  resolution  wu 
carried  by  a  lai  pe  majority  in  the  Tlonse  of  Rcnrcsenlaf ives, 
requesting  the  president  to  lay  before  the  iiouse  the  in- 
st:  II  i[is  to  Mr.  .lay,  the  con-espondence, and  other  dnni- 
tnents  relating  lu  the  negotiation.  Washington  declined 
to  furaish  the  papers ;  a  vehement  debate  ensued ;  but  in 
the  end  the  majority  hostile  to  the  treaty  yielded  to  the 
exigency  of  ttie  ease,  and  united  in  pmtag  hm  ftr  Hi 
fulfilment. 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  met  again  in  Deoelttb^t. 

Washington  had  pobIi.shed  on  the  16th  of  September  his 
fafcwell  address  to  the  United  States.  He  now  delivered 
his  last  speech  to  Cone:ress,  and  took  occasion  to  urge 
upon  that  body  the  gradual  incroaae  of  the  navy,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manulhc* 
tures,  the  establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  of  • 
military  academy.  Little  was  done  during  the  seaslon : 
public  attention  w  i  .  .  „  1  t  y  ♦I  c  president's  election. 
Adams,  the  fcderahst  candidate,  Ima  the  highest  number 
ofvoteru  ;  Jefferson,  the  democratic  candidate  (who  was 
coQsequaatly  dsdarsd  vioe-pmideat),  the  next.  Wash. 
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aiK^on's  cornmanding  clmracter  and  isolntion  from  p»rty 
hiti  preserve!  th)s  decree  of  strength  to  the  holders  of  hii 
own  political  views ;  hia  successor  Ad&ois  being  a  jmrty- 
man,  by  his  injudicious  identification  of  himself  with  the 
Meraluta  tnmed  the  M«la  in  favour  of  ths  demoemta. 
WaihiiigUm  was  pitMDt aaft  ncetalor  it  0»  bntdhtion 
of  bit  tucceasor,  and  iaunediMdjf  allMwaida  tetmiMd  to 
Mount  Vemon. 

He  sunrived  till  the  I4th  of  December,  1799,  but,  except 
when  summoned  in  Mav,  i7B8,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  provincial  Mmqr  on  »e  prospect  of  n  war  with  Fnoiee, 
did  not  again  cnnKin  nuoiic  ouainiM. 

Ths  bhaiaeter  wwaahingrton  is  one  of  aibttpio  and  mb- 
■tantial  jn-eatness.  His  passions  were  vehement,  but  con- 
centrated, and  thoroughly  under  control.  An  irresistible 
strength  of  will  was  tlie  secret  of  his*  power.  Lm-kily  lor 
his  countr}'  this  strong  will  was  combined  with  a  singularly 
well-balanced  mind,  with  much  sagacity,  much  bene- 
volence, much  love  of  justice.  Without  possessing  a  spark 
of  what  may  be  called  genius,  Washington  was  endowed  with 
a  rare  quickness  of  perception  andsoundnew  of  judgment, 
and  an  eager  desire  of  knowledge.  Hii  extremely  metho- 
dical habits  which  in  ii  person  enfifaged  in  less  important 
matters  wovild  almost  have  appeared  ridiculous, enabled  him 
to  find  time  for  everythinsr,  and  were  linked  with  a  talent 
for  organization.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he  was 
thA  difenave  Ibree  of  America:  wantinf  Ud,  it  would 
•Itaoet  Mppcor  aa  if  the  demooiatio  nwaa  miut  iiaT« 
TMoWed  inelf  into  its  elements.  To  place  Washington  as 
a  warrior  on  a  footing  with  the  Csesara,  Napoleons,  and 
Frederies,  woultl  be  absurd.  He  lost  more  battles  than  he 
gained,  and  he  lost  them  from  defective  strategy.  But  he 
kept  an  army  together  and  kept  up  reustance  to  the  enemy 
vnoer  more  advene  circnmstances  than  any  other  general 
af«r  did.  His  serviees  aan  statesman  ««»  prettar  similar 
m  land.  He  upheld  the  organisation  of  tne  American 
state  during  the  first  ei?ht  years  of  its  existence,  amid  the 
storms  of  Jaeobinical  controveniy,  and  pave  it  time  to  con- 
solidate. No  other  American  I  i*  hini-^tdf  could  have  done 
this :  for  of  all  the  Ameriea!i  iL^.uiers,  hu  was  the  only  one 
of  whom  men  felt  that  he  differed  from  themselves.  The 
rest  were  soldiers  or  civilians,  federalists  or  democrats,  but 
he  was  Washington.  The  awe  and  reverence  felt  for  him 
was  blended  with  affection  for  his  kindly  qualities,  and 
except  for  a  brief  period  towards  the  close  of  his  second 
presidential  term,  there  ha.s  been  but  one  sentiment  enter- 
tained towards  him  throughout  the  Union — that  of  reveren- 
tial love.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  natures  whom  greatness 
followed  without  his  appearing  to  seek  for  it. 

Jefferson's  sketch  of  Washin^on's  elwraeler,  qnotod  by 
Tucker,  with  tiie  reanrfc  tlut  it  *  has  every  appearance  of 
eandonr,  as  it  praises  without  extravagance,  qualifies  its 
commendations  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  does  not 
blame  at  all,'  is  valuable  a.s  coming  from  one  who  loni; 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  close  personal  observation,  was 
a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  the  leader  of  the  party 
opposod  to  wadnngton'a  goneial  pdioy.  It  b  as  M- 
]oira;>- 

*  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  fi:-st  orrler;  his  penetration  stront;,  though  not  so 
acute  ns  tha^  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke,  and,  as  far  as 
he  saw,  nu  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in 
operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination, 
but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of  his 
ofieen.  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  oomieila  of  war, 
iriien  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  se!eet«t  whatever  was 
best;  and  certainly  m  general  ever  planned  his  Battles 
more  judiciously.  But  ii  deranged  uuiintf  the  course  of 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden 
circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a  rc-adjiistment.  The  conr 
sequonce  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely 
against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York,  ^was 
IMapiUe  of  fear,  meeting  penonaldangen  with  the  ealmert 
Wimooam.  Perhaps  the  stron^t  feature  in  his  character 
wm  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
oonitderation  was  maturely  weighed ;  refraining,  if  he  saw  a 
doubt,  but  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  pur- 
pT^  p,  .\  hatever  obstacles  opposed,  msintegrity  wasthe  most 
pure,  his  justice  the  mostmflexible  I  have  ever  known ;  no 
motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  Inas  liis  decision.  He  was  indeed  in  every 
wne  of  the  woid  a  "vise,  a  good,  and  n  gnal  man.  Sit 
tanporwaanatnndlyiiiitaUaandUgbrfoiMd;  bvkvaiee- 


tior.  und  resolution  !iad  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ns- 
oendeney  over  l^  1:  ever  however  it  broke  its  bonds,  he 
was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  hia  eintenses  he 
was  lionoaiablc,  "bat  exact;  liberal  in  contributions  to 
wbaterer  promiaed  utility;  bat  fh)wning and  imyieldiM 
on  all  visfmuny  projeets,  and  M  nnwmhy  calls  on  hn 
charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections  ;  btit  he 
exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  uQlid 
esteem  proportioned  to  it.  Hia  in  t^nn  v.  .i.s  fine,  his  stature 
exactly  what  one  would  wish ;  lus  deportment  easy,  erect, 
and  noble ;  the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  tiie  most 
{ifraceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although 
in  the  circle  of  hb  ftiends,  where  he  might  be  nnreeerved 
with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  collo- 
quial talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  pul)Iic, 
when  called  on  lor  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready, 
short,  and  embarrass^^d.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  dif- 
fusely, in  au  easy  and  correct  stvle.  This  he  had  acquired 
by  conversation  with  the  world,  ffar  his  education  waa 
mov^  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  added  surveying.  His  time  was  employed  in  action 
chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  af^ricullure  and 
Enelish  history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarily 
extensive,  and  with  journalising  his  afjricultural  proceed- 
ings occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  witliin  doore.  On 
the  whole  his  character  was  in  its  mass  perfect,  in  nothing 
bod,  in  a  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  mm, 
that  never  did  nature  and  foitane  combine  more  peifectiy 
tc  m.\\o  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  ^e  same  con- 
stellation with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man 
an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singular 
destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  suc- 
cessfully through  an  arduous  war  for  the  estabUshment  of 
its  independenca ;  of  conducting  its  oonoeils  tlirou|^  the 
biith  of  a  government  new  In  its  fimna  and  principles,  nntil 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  nr  d  of 
scrupulouslv  obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  ol  his 
career,  civil  ami  military,  of  whiohtha  lliltOiyof  tim  vrOiU 
furniiihes  no  other  example.' 

(Jared  Sparkes,  Life  of  Wathington  ;  Judge  Marshall, 
Life  of  WoihinBion  i  Gemwe  Tucker,  UU  iffThomaM  Jef* 
ferson ;  The  frritingt  Gwrge  WatMmgtm^  edited  by 
Jared  Spajrkes.) 

WASHITA,  or  ONASHITA.  [Mississippi,  River.] 
WASP,  the  name  familiarly  applied  in  English  to  in- 
sects of  the  tjenus  Vespa,  of  which  there  are  several  native 
species.  The  hornet.  I'r.^pa  Crabro,  is  the  largest,  and  in 
Britain  occurs  only  in  the  southern  counties,  building  its 
nest  in  trees,  and  working  night  and  day.  It  passes  the 
winter  in  deep  holes,  which  it  excavates  in  drmvrd  trees 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  Of  the  other  mdij^encus 
species,  the  Vetpa  vulgari*  is  the  most  common.  It  is  a 
ground-wasp,  as  is  ako  the  Vegpa  ru/a,  a  rarer  species, 
making  smaller  nests  and  associated  in  less  populous  so- 
cieties.  Of  tree-wasps  we  have  Vetpa  holtatica  of  lin» 
nsua,  which  is  the  Fetpa  Angliea  of  Leach,  and  the 
Vttpa  Britanmea  of  the  laat-named  author.  A  new  Bri- 
tish snedes  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  f^ftpa 
bormlis,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  in  an  interesting  papt  r 
on  British  wasps,  in  the  •  Zoologist  *  for  June,  1843.  It 
lives  in  ItNwaoda hi  ToriiahiM  and  m  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

Waapa  Hrt  in  societies,  cooqioaed  of  females,  males,  and 
nei^m  or  vMifcan,  whieb  are  esaentially  femalea,  but  have 
the  reptodnetive  organs  undeveloped  or  {wasive.  The 

femp.]f  s  are  usually  largest,  but  of  them  there  are  two 
sizes — one  very  much  larger  than  the  neuteiN,  and  laying 
eggs  which  produce  two  sexes,  while  tlie  other  is  about 
the  same  ease,  and  lavs  only  male  eggs.  The  larger  kind 
are  pradnoad  later  than  the  workera,  and  come  forth  to 
be  quoana  and  to  fsmA  new  oolonica  in  the  JoUowins 

2 ring.  Destined  to  beeeme  flie  monareh  of  a  popnloua 
ite,  the  queen-mother  is  at  first  an  outcast  and  alone. 
Industry  eiiects  her  greatness.  With  instinctive  ambition, 
ere  her  subjects  are  bom,  she  lays  the  foundations  of  the 
metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  building  the  first  houses  her- 
self. She  then  gives  birth  to  their  fiist  inhabitants,  whom 
she  feeds  and  nurses  without  aisistaace.  'At  length,'  to 
quote  the  animated  description  of  Khhy  and  Spenee,  'she 
raMttvaa  the  reward  of  lusr  perseverance  end  Iwour.  and. 
ftott  bdn^  a  lolitaiy,  unconnected  individual,  in  the  au- 
tnun  iaoaaUed  to  firal  the  qoaea  of  tht  hivo  ia  the 
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number  of  her  ehildren  and  subjects,  and  in  tfao  edifice 
which  thegr  iahabit — the  number  of  eelle  ui  a  vctpiaiy 
MNnetunw  Mmwutiii^  to  more  tbut  I9fi00,  almoit  «I1  of 

which  contain  either  &n  eg:?,  a  grub,  or  a  pupa,  and  each 
cell  M/ring  for  three  pencrationg  in  a  year;  which,  after 
making  every  allowance  lor  luiliire:>  and  ca^iuallies,  \vi11 
cpre  a  population  of  at  least  ttO,OUO.  Even  at  this  time, 
vhen  she  has  so  numerous  an  army  of  coadjutors,  the  in- 
dustry of  thii  creature  does  not  cease,  butsiM  eonlinucs  to 
~et  an  •xample  of  diligence  to  the  rest  of  th»  commuTiity. 
If  by  any  aeeident,  before  the  other  females  are  hatc\ted, 
the  queen-mother  perishes,  the  neuters  cease  their  labours, 
lose  their  instinctis,  and  die.' 

The  community  of  wasps  and  its  nest  are  called  a  ves- 
{liary.  There  are  several  hundred  females  in  a  ]art,'e  ves- 
piary, few  of  which  survive  the  winter.  The  survivors  fly 
about  in  spring  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  their 
iiltun  ooloiues.  Once  estahhdied,  they  never  quit  the  neat. 
In  their  youth  they  emerge  from  the  pupa  towaida  the  end 
of  August,  and  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  males.  They  pair 
m  September  and  October.  The  males  are  about  equal 
:n  number  witii  the  lemales.  Tht-ir  habits  are  industrious, 
and  not,  like  those  of  druneik,  luxuriowi  and  lazy.  They 
are  thi  ebOOt-lwe^rs  and  undertakers  of  their  city. 
Ibey  einy  off  the  mbbith  aiul  the  bodiea  of  the  dead, 
whioh,  if  too  he«Ty  (hr  their  strength,  they  quarter  end 
carry  away  piecenienl.  Their  lives  are  peaceful,  and 
they  die  a  natural  death  at  the  elo>^'  of  the  year,  when  the 
cold  destroys  both  them  ami  the  workers. 

ITie  neuters  are  the  most  tiumeruus  and  busiest  class  of 
the  vespine  community.  They  are  the  architects,  soldiers, 
and  commianrioi  of  the  state.  They  build  tlie  nest,  ga- 
ther provisioDa,  regulate  the  nunerie^  and  revenge  in- 
-ults.  They  ramble  everywhere  with  impunity,  and  all 
provisions  are  to  their  taste.  They  levy  contributions 
wherever  they  can,  and  <ii;ht  for  their  spoil  il  disturbed. 
Robbers  and  lerociuus  enemies  ul  tlie  rest  ut  the  world, 
they  are  faithful  servants  of  the  commonwealth  of  which 
they  are  members.  The  food  they  collect  is  shared  among 
all  with  impartial  justice.  The  worker  having  brought 
home  hia  ^il.  perches  on  the  top  of  the  neat  amid  Aia 
aaKmhIed  eompatriots,  and  disgorj^ing  the  sweets  he  has 
collected,  fairly  distribute?;  tliem.  When  not  occupied  on 
forairine  expedition.^,  the  neutei-s  are  employed  in  tiie  en- 
I»r<;ement  and  repair  of  the  ne^t.  Celerity  and  order  jire- 
vail  in  all  their  operations.  Each  ol  the  masons  has  hu 
allotted  space,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  extent, 
wherein  he  conducts  his  plaateting  occupation,  hia  mouth 
•ervtng  as  e  hod,  carrying  a  ball  of  ligneous  fibre,  pre- 
viou.sly  torn  by  his  powtrful  jaw.s  from  tjntepusf.s,  wood- 
b'oek.s.  and  neisfhbourinic  tret-.^.  This  fibre,  kiuaded  to- 
gether and  moistened  witli  saliva,  is  made  into  a  jiaper, 
of  which  are  constructed  the  combs,  each  made  up  ol  a 
number  of  hexagonal  cells  opening  downwards.  The 
outside  of  the  whole  neat  is  coated  with  foliaceous  layers. 
It  is  probable  tiiat  theaobataQcc  of  the  eomb  is  made  from 
the  scrapings  of  sound  wood  ;  that  of  the  envelope,  from  a 
mixture  of  sound  and  decayed.  The  nests  of  tree-wasps 
aif  tine>t  and  closest  in  texture,  \\lueli  is  nef•e^■^ary,  since 
they  are  «>  much  more  exposed  to  the  Mcissiludes  of  the 
weather  than  those  which  are  buried  in  the  pround.  Some 
foreign  species  construct  their  nests  of  a  solid  and  thick 
pasteboard,  impenetrable  to  the  rain ;  others  diversify  the 
outside  of  their  habitations  with  conical  knobs  of  vaiioiu 
shapes  and  sizes,  supposed  to  be  defences  gainst  their 
larger  enemies,  and  construct  pent-roofs  to  protect  the  eii- 
traaoe  from  the  wet,  the  entrance-hall  beini,'  so  twisted  as 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  hostile  insects.  The  cells  of 
tile  comb  of  the  cuoiraua  English  wasp  are  brown,  and 
eeaiae  in  texture ;  but  where  the  larvae  have  spun  their 
rocoons,  they  are  found  lined  with  a  white  and  semitnuu^ 
parent  paper.  &shioned  on  the  mould  of  the  cell,  and  •pro- 
bably  mad*-  l  y  ''u'  larva;  themselves. 

Many  yeans  ago  Azara  stated  that  there  are  wasps  in 
South  America  which  collect  honey.  Thii>  was  at  fitst 
doubted,  but  afterwards  was  confirmed  byM.  Auguste  8t. 
Hilaire,  who  found  near  the  river  Umguay  nerti  of  a  wasp 
eonstructed  like  thoee  of  tbe  Kuropeaa  ^ciea,  containing 
Iraaey  of  an  agreeable  taete.  but  poisonous  ouality ;  and 
Mr.  Adam  White  has  recently  given  a  detailed  description 
u!  a  South  American  species,  named  by  him  Myrapetra 
Ktiteli-ii  !s.  vhich  stores  up  honey  in  its  combs.  ^.See 
•Annals  ol  Natural  Uistoiy.'  for  June,  1841.)  In  our  own 
P.  a,  No.  1608. 


touiitiy  the  waaj^>s,  are  fond  of  honey,  but  obtain  it  by 
plundtu'ing  the  hee^hives,  which,  being  the  morepowerflu 
mseets.  they  aie  enabled  to  do  by  main  force.  Tne  bees^ 
suffering  from  the  cold  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  season,  retire  into  the  snugger  and 
warmer  recessis  of  the  hive  among  the  honeycomb,  when 
the  wasps,  not  so  delicate  in  constitution,  take  advantage 
of  the  unguarded  entrances  of  the  hive  and  enter  to  levy 
contributions.  Running  up  the  inside,  they  make  for  the 
honey,  and  earn'  away  all  they  can.  Hornets,  still  molO 
impatient,  attack  the  bees  when  laden  with  their  treasures 
in  going  homewards,  and  carry  them  off  prisoners,  to 
wliom  no  quarter  is  shown.  Both  wasps  ana  hornets  dis- 
play great  sagacity  when  the  body  of  the  captive  is  too 
Ilea vy  for  their  strength,  by  ciittiag  off  the  bewl  anl  limba 
to  UQ:hten  the  weight. 

Wasps  have  sentinels  placed  at  the  entrances  of  their 
nest  to  give  an  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  If  these  guaida 
are  seised  and  destroyed,  the  rest  do  not  attack.  Mr. 
Knight  observed  that  il  a  nest  of  wasps  be  approac^^cd 
without  alarming  the  inhabitauts,  and  all  communicaiion 
be  suddenly  cut  oif '-■^twcen  those  out  of  the  nest  and  those 
within  it,  no  provocation  will  induce  the  ibimer  to  defend 
it  and  themselves.  But  if  one  escapes  from  within,  it 
comes  out  angrily,  as  if  commissioned  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
and  will  sacnfice  its  Dfe  in  defence  of  the  coomiunity. 
Mr.  Smitli,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  has  made  Knne  in- 
teicitiug  observations  which  tend  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment. He  writes:  •!  wa-s  curious  fo  try  the  experiment, 
but  in  several  instances  I  could  not  detec  t  any  wa-sj)  appa- 
rently on  duty ;  however,  in  Plumstead  wood,  lai>t  summer, 
I  saw  a  wasp  at  the  entrance  of  a  nest,  sometimes  walking 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  hole,  and  then  going  a  little  far- 
ther in.  This  I  thought  very  like  the  actions  of  a  sentinel, 
so  1  £;ot  a  piece  of  paling,  and,  watching  my  opportunity, 
suddenly  pushed  it  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the  ifiound, 
so  as  to' cut  off  effectually  all  communication.  The  sen- 
tinel flew  at  me,  but  I  c'a])tured  him  in  a  little  time,  as 
he  was  most  perseveringly  charging  and  recharw'ing  uptm 
me,  and  seemed  determined  to  con4uer  or  to  die:  the 
latter  wm  hia  fide.  When  I  returned  to  the  nest,  a  num> 
ber  of  wasps  had  eolleeted,  end  they  were  in  no  way  in- 
clined to  let  me  approach  unheeded,  but  flew  around  me 
to  all  appearance  intent  oti  revenge.^  Perhaps  the  sup- 
posed sentinel,  in  his  wide  circumvolutiMiawbue  attteUnf 
me,  bad  communicated  the  alarm.' 

For  flill  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these  intere>>ting  in- 
sects, oonanlt  the  writings  of  Rteumur,  and  Kirby  and 
Spence's  » Introduction  to  Entomology.*  For  the  cqano* 
ter>;  nf  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  see  Va8FII]i& 
WASSELONNE.    [Rhin  Bas.] 
WASTE  (liom  the  Latin  vattum)  is  the  committing 
of  any  improper  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  lands,  &c., 
by  tenants  for  life  or  for  years,  to  the  damage  of  the  heir  or 
of  the  person  entitled  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Waste  ie 
either  vo/«n/(iry,  which  is  an  act  of  commiMioii,,or  jbcs^ 
rauttee,  which  is  a  matter  of  omiaiioa  only. 
Voluntary  Waste  chiefly  consists— 

1.  In  fenmi;  tlmber-lrec.'i.  This  kind  of  vo1-in*ar;,- vrar^e 
is  where  a  tenant  fells  trees  comiiij;  within  the  uesciptjoa 
of  timber  [Timukk],  except  ibr  estover>,  because  they  are 
considered  not  as  part  of  tbe  annual  produce  of  the  land, 
but  as  belonginK  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance.  Lopping 
timber-trees  or  doing  anything  which  causes  them  to  decay, 
and  stubbing  up  or  destro}'ing  young  germinjt  or  shoota, 
all  come  within  this  description  of  waste.  Tenants  iior 
life  may  ho\vever  cut  do%vn  coppices  or  underwoods  al 
seasonable  times,  according  to  the  CUStom  of  the  COIllltlJ« 
without  being  guilty  of  waste. 

2.  In  pulling  down  houses.  If  a  lessee  razes  a  house  and 
builds  anew  one,  if  it  be  not  so  large  as  the  former  it  is 
waste,  and  if  it  t>e  larger  than  the  former  it  is  still  waste,  on 
the  ground  that  the  new  house  will  be  noie  chargeable  to 
the  lessor  to  repair.  (1  /«*f.,  B3,  a.)  Polling  down  a  parti- 
tion or  ptiTiianently  altering  any  part  of  a  house  comes 
within  this  description  of  waste.  If  gla.'^  windows,  though 
put  in  by  the  tenant  himself,  be  broken  or  carried  away,  it  is 

'  waste ;  and  so  it  was  held  with  respect  to  wainscot,  benches, 
doors,  furnaces,  or  the  like,  whether  erected  by  the  lessor  or 
revenuoner  or  the  temmt  (I  Intt.t  53.  a.)  But  the  rule 
which  establishes  ^twhaterer  is  once  eimeicd  to  tM 
freehold  becomes  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out doina;  waste,  has  been  relaxed  both  as  between  laud- 

*  Vou  xxvn^p 
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lord  and  tenant,  and  between  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
M  niiunder-man  or  reversioner.  As  between  the  landlord 
»nd  tenaat  it  U  now  settled  that  the  Utter  may  at  any 
tint  duiiqf  tiM  eurreticy  of  the  lease  take  away  all  sucn 
clttRMiqr-pMMWit  miiHOoL  8ut^  Tewels  and  other  ttaian 
neeemiy  for  trnde^  m  Iw  iw  Mnwlf  erected,  provided  ne 
do  not  thcieby  lca%  e  the  house  or  building  in  a  wone  con- 
dition tha.ji  when  he  entered :  but  he  caonot  do  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  without  being  euilty  of  Ires- 
pass.  The  same  doctrine  appe&r»  to  be  estaBlished  as  be- 
tween the  tenant  for  life  and  the  remainder-man  ;  but  as 
twtween  the  heir  end  the  executor  the  old  rule  of  htw 
eeems  etill  to  hold.  (Bee  Amoe  and  Vmid  On  Kx- 
turet.) 

3.  In  opening  mines  or  pits.  Tenants  for  life  of  lands 
cannot  dii^  i  r  ivcl,  inntj,  clav,  brick-earth,  stone,  or  the 
like,  unless  iuc  tiie  repair  of  miildinps  or  roanuriiiy;  the 
land,  without  beinfj  ?iuity  of  waste  :  nor  can  they  open  a 
new  mine,  tl\ou[;h  tBey  may  work  such  ts  are  open.  But 
if  a  person  l)a.s  minee  OA  his  land,  end  leeees  it  with  the 
niaes  for  life  or  for  years,  the  leiiee  vcmf  work  the  mines, 
that  being  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  dnive  advantage 
from  the  Kranf.    (1  Ins/.,  53  b. ;  5  Rep..  12.) 

4.  In  chanting  the  coui"s*  of  husbandrj'.  Tlie  conver- 
sion of  one  kind  of  land  into  (mother,  as  the  changing  of 
meadovv-Iand  into  arable,  is  waste,  because  it  changes  not 
only  the  course  of  tiut^hnndr}-,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
aatate.  (1  Jbut^  63  h.)  The  latter  reason  can  apply  only 
to  an  nnenetoMd  eoantiy. 

5.  In  destruction  of  heir-looms.  The  destriiction  of 
those  chattels  which,  under  the  name  of  heir-looms,  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  inheritance,  is  waste.  Thus  the 
tenant  for  ht'e  of  a  park,  warren,  tii>h-pond,  or  dove-house, 
who  kills  so  many  of  the  deer,  game,  fish,  or  doves,  as  not 
to  leave  them  sumciently  stored,  is  guilty  of  waste.  (1  Intl., 
S3  a,  b.)    [Tenant  for  Lifk  ;  Term  ok  Ykars,] 

Permissive  Waste  consists  chiefly  in  allowing  the  build- 
ings upon  an  estate  to  go  to  decay.  If  a  house  wat  ruinous 
at  the  time  when  the  tenant  came  info  possession,  he  is  not 
punishable  fur  allowing  it  to  fall  down,  for  in  tliat  case  he 
u  not  bound  to  repair  it;  but  it  is  waste  to  pull  it  down, 
vnlcH  he  rebuilds  it.  (1  /n«/.,  53  a.)  It  n  a  general 
rale  fhii  the  waste  which  ariiea  from  fhe  act  of  God  is 
•xeuMaUa,  m  if  ahouae  fUla  in  conaequenee  of  a  tempest. 
But  if  thedertraetion  of  tiie  home  bythetempeet  has  been 
owing  to  its  beinp  out  of  repair,  the  tenant  is  puilty 
of  waste  :  and  so  he  will  be  if  he  do  not  repair  a  lioiige 
which  has  been  uncovered  or  damac:e<l  only  by  tempest. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  tlie  banks  of  a  river,  while  in  a 
state  of  proper  repair,  are  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flood,  the 
tenant  is  not  answerable.  (1  Jntt^  63  a,  b.)  The  rule 
applies  also  to  the  ease  of  a  hooM  borat  down  bf  aeei- 
dent.  (6  Ann.,  c.  31,  s.  6.)  But  in  these  and  all  similar 
cases  the  tenant  will  still  be  bound  to  repair  or  rebuild, 
if  he  have  entered  into  a  general  coveout  to  repair. 
[Tb?»a>'t  and  Lanuloro.] 

Tenants  in  tail,  as  they  have  estates  of  inheritance,  are 
entitled  to  commit  eveiy  kind  of  waste ;  but  this  power 
eonttnues  and  can  be  exercised  only  during  the  life  of  the 
tenant  in  tail.  Ihua  if  trees  grovring  on  the  hmd»  and  sold 
bjr  the  tenant  in  tul,  are  not  cot  during  the  life  of  the 
Tender,  tliey  will  descend  as  part  of  the  inheritance.  So 
tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  are  not  im- 
peachable for  waste,  but,  like  tenants  lor  life  when  tlieir 
estates  are  given  without  impeachment  of  waste,  may  be 
restrained  from  wilftilly  destroying  the  estate.  (2  Cha. 
Ca^  92.)  A  mortgagee  in  fee  in  possession  has  a  right 
at  law  to  eommit  uiy  kind  of  waste,  bemg  then  considered 
as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  inheritance,  but  he  will  be 
restrained  by  a  court  of  equity,  which  will  direct  an 
account  of  umber  cut  down,  and  order  it  to  be  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  mort^'age  debt.  (2  Vern.,  3i>2.) 
Tenants  by  courtesy  and  tenants  in  dower  are,  like  any  other 
tenants  for  life,  prohibited  from  committing  any  kind  of 
waste.  Copyholders  also  cannot,  unless  there  be  a  special 
custom  to  warrant  it,  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  and  every 
species  of  waste  not  warranted  by  the  custom  of  the  manor 
operates  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  copyhold.  (13  Rep.,  68.) 
Biihops,  rectors,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical 

Iersons,  beinp  consiJered  in  most  respects      tenants  for 
fe  of  the  lands*  which  they  hold  in  nght  of  the  church, 
nr»  disabled  from  committing  any  kind  of  waste, 
lliecrigiail  remedy  fbr  waste  waa  that  under  the  stataito 


of  Marlbridge.  B2  Hen.  111.,  c.  2i,  which  gave  to  the  owner 
of  the  inheritance  an  action  of  wa^te  utrainxt  tlie  tenant  for 
Ufe,  in  which  he  was  entitled  to  recover  fuU  damages  for 
the  waste  comntftted*  But  as  this  remedy  was  often  found 
inademiate,  it  was  enaeted  bjr  the  atatnte  of  Olooceaier,  6 
Edw.  I.,  e.  5^  that  the  plaot  wwied  ehooM  be  recovered, 
together  with  treble  damages  for  the  ii\jury  done  to  the  in- 
heritance. No  person  was  entitled  to  an  action  of  waste 
against  a  tenant  for  life  under  these  statutes,  except  him 
who  had  the  estate  of  inheritance  immediately  expectant  on 
the  determination  of  the  estate  for  life  ;  so  that  if  there  were 
an  existing  estate  of  freehold  interposed  between  the  estate 
for  life  and  that  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  action  was  sus- 
pended. (1  Irut.,  53,  b.)  The  action  of  waste  had  long 
given  way  to  the  much  more  expeditious  and  easy  remedy 
by  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  casein  the  nature  of  waste, 
which  may  he  broutjht  by  the  person  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder tor  life  or  for  yeans  as  w  ell  as  in  fee,  ami  in  w  hich 
the  piaintitf  is  entitled  to  cottti,  which  he  could  not  ttave 
in  an  action  of  waste  (2  Saund.,  252,  n.  7);  and  the  writ  of 
waste  is  now  finally  abolished  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV^  o. 
27,  s.  90.  It  seems  that  there  was  formerly  no  remedy 
for  mere  permissive  waste  after  the  death  of  the  tenant. 
thouKb  if  the  estate  of  tiie  tenant  was  benefited  by  the  in- 
I  jury  inflicted,  as  if  money  wa-s  derived  to  it  from  the  sale 
of  trees  cut  down,  an  action  for  the  value  of  tiie  property 
might  have  been  sustained  against  the  executor.  (Cowp., 
37<i.)  Now  however,  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  iV.,  e.  42.  a.  2, 
remedies  by  action  of  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  caao  ara 
given  against  the  executors  of  any  deceased  pereon  for  any 
wrong  committed  by  him  in  his  lifetime  against  the  real 
or  personal  property  of  another  witliin  six  months  of  hi- 
death,  provided  tlie  action  be  broucht  within  six  months 
after  the  personal  representatives  have  taken  upta  them* 
selves  the  administration  of  the  estate. 

But  the  most  complete  remedy  in  cases  of  waste  is  that 
in  the  Cooit  Of  Chancciy,  which,  upon  application  to  it  by 
bill,  wUI  not  mily  direct  an  aceonnt  to  t)e  taken  and  satts- 

laction  to  be  made  for  the  dania<^e  done,  ijut  will  ititer- 
j)0se  l)y  way  of  injunction  to  restrain  the  commission  of 
future  waste.  The  Court  of  Ecjuity  will  cjitint  it^s  ,-»ssi>t- 
tance  against  the  commission  of  wante  wherever  tlie  case 
appears  to  require  it,  and  though  the  plaintifi*  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  an  aotion  at  law.  (3  Atk.,  91»  211, 
7:^.)  Thus  when  there  are  tmsttea  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  allow  waste  tobe 
committed  Ijy  collusion  between  the  tenant  for  lile  and  the 
owniTOf  the  next  vested  estate  of  inheritance,  to  the  pri- 
judice  of  persons  not  tn  essr ;  and  where  the  tenant  for 
life  was  also  the  owner  of  the  next  existing  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance, subject  to  contingent  remaindem  u  tail,  the  court 
has  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  committing  waste  to 
the  prejudice  of  intei-mediate  contingent  remainder-men. 
(Ci-uisi-,  Dif^.  tit.  2,  c.  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  wlu  re  the 
tenant  in  posseivsion  has  no  power  to  cut  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  U  would  be  benetictal  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  inheritance  to  cut  down  timber  on  the  Umi,  the 
court  sometimes  directs  it  to  be  done.  [Tucnsn  and  Tni- 
ber-Trkbs.]  It  will  also  grant  an  injunction  against  waste 
pendtnte  lite;  and  in  ruch  cases  it  is  not  necei^s.iry  that 
the  plaintiff  should  wail  till  waste  is  actually  committed  ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  an  intention  to  commit  waste  appears,  or 
if  the  defendant  insists  upon  lus  right  to  do  so.  (2  Atk., 
182.) 

It  has  lon^  been  usual  when  estates  for  life  are  expresshr 
limited,  to  insert  a  clatMC  (bclaring  that  tibetrauit  shall 
hold  the  lands  *  without  impeachment  of  waste.*  These 
words  were  originally  Intended  merely  to  exempt  the 
tenant  from  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  Maribndiie,  but 
it  has  loni:  been  settled  that  they  enable  iuui  to  cut  down 
timber  and  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use.  The  powers  of  the 
tenant  for  life  under  tins  clause  are,  boweveiv  so  far  re« 
strained  in  equity,  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  commit  mali> 
cioos  waste  so  as  to  deetroy  the  estate,  nor  to  cut  down 
timber  serving  for  shelter  or  ornament  to  a  manrion-hnuse, 
uor  timber  unfit  to  be  felled.  (2  Vem.  738  ;  3  Atk.  215.1 
This  is  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Kquitabk'  \Vj4*le.  But 
in  tliese  ca^es  the  court  will  nut  give  satisfaction  to  the 
rettiainder-man  lor  timber  aheady  cut  down.  (2  Ab.,  i^. 
750.)  The  privilege  of  the  tenant  for  Uf*  under  the  woivb 
•  without  impeachment  of  waste '  are  annexed  in  privity 
to  his  estate,  and  datemine  with  it  Thus  it  »eiaa  thai  if 
a  ieasa  wnve  nwda  to  OM  for  the  lifb  of  another  nithotit  in- 
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peachnient  of  waits,  with  iciiuuiid«r  to  liim  tn  hm  mm 

ale,  he  would  become  punishable  for  waste,  the  fixat 
estate  l>«ine:  merged  in  the  second.  (11  Rep., 83,  b.)  Some 
cases  whiL-h  have  arisen  where  partial  powers  to  commit 
na&te  h&d  been  triveii,  have  been  treated  by  the  court 
upon  the  aamu  priiiciplesas  those  in  which  the  ettatMWere 
given  gt^neraliy  without  impeachment  of  waate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Melemstieal  p«noiu,  bdng  con- 
Mdend  in  tb*  light  of  tenants  for  life,  are  disabled  from 
eoniiiiiltiiigwute,  though,  like  them,  they  have  the  right  to 
take  from  the  land  materials  for  necessarj'  repairs.  They 
may  not  oniy  fell  timber  and  dip:  stones  lor  tnat  purpose, 
but  have  even  been  allowed  to  sell  tirat)er  oretone,  when 
the  money  was  to  be  applied  in  repairs ;  also,  though  they 
cannot  open  mines,  they  may  work  those  already  open. 
(Amb.,  1701)  Bf  tb*  >titttt«  »  Edw.  I.  it  is  declared  that 
p«r»oi»ahan  not  presume  to  fan  trees  growing  in  the  church- 
yard, but  when  tne  chancel  or  body  of  the  churt-h  retiuires 
reparations  ;  and  it  is  baiJ  by  Coke  that  dilapidation  of 
eccicMa-stical  places,  houses,  and  buildines  is  a  ^ood  cau!<e 
of  deprivation  (3  Inst.,  204.)  Ecclesiastical  persons  may 
be  proceeded  against  for  waste  in  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
eeelwiMtiol  couiti.  It  hM  beea  held  thai  §n  aotioQ  on 
the  oaae  wfll  Uo  agaimt  then  for  dikpidatioiii,  tnd  may 
be  brought  by  the  successor  to  a  benefice  either  against 
hispredecessor  or  his  personal  representatives.  (3  Lev.  2<® ; 
2  T.  R.  630.)  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  c  *  .  if  com- 
mon law  have  any  power  to  issue  a  prohibition  against  the 
commission  of  waste  by  ecclesiastical  persons.  (1  Bos.  and 
PuU^  105.)  But  there  is  no  doubt  M  to  the  jamdiction  o\ 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  an  injanetioD  against 
any  ecclesiastical  person  whatsoever  to  stay  waste  in  cut- 
ting down  timt)er,  pulling  do  .vn  houses,  or  opening  quar- 
ries or  mines  on  the  glebe.  The  proper  person  to  make 
the  application  is  the  patron  of  the  living,  or,  when  the 
living  is  in  the  crown,  or  the  ajtplication  is  made  against  a 
bishop  or  a  dean  and  chapter,  th«  attorney-genera)  on  be- 
half of  tlie  crown.  (3  Mcr.,  'fil.)  The  pKron  ot  the  living 
in  such  cases  has  no  right  to  an  account,  for  he  cannot  have 
any  profit  by  the  living.  (Arab.,  176.)  An  injunction  has 
been  granted  aifaiIl^t  waste  by  the  widow  of  a  rector  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  living.  (2  Bro.,cc.5,62.)  By  the  56 Geo. 
IIL,  c.  ^2,  the  incna)l>(>nts  of  benefices  are  enabled  to  cut 
down  timber  on  the  glebe-lands  Ibr  the  purpoaee  of  the 
elatiile  (B5  CSeo.  IIL)  enablicfr  them  to  exielitiige  their 
penonage-houses  or  ^lebe-land«. 

(See  Bacon's  '  Abridgement,'  art.  fFatte.) 

WASTE  LAND.   [B  vnKtM  Land.] 

WAT  TYLER.    [Rich.4.rd  XL] 

WATCH.  [TIoHoLOfiv.] 

WATCH,  RKPEATING,  or  REPEATER,  atenn  ap- 
plied to  those  watches  which,  in  addition  to  ahowing  the 
ttme  on  the  dial,  are  eupplied  with  mechanism  by  putting 
which  in  action  the  wearer  is  enabled  at  any  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  time  within  certain  limits.  In  the  article  Horology, 
under  the  description  of  an  eight-d;iy  spring-dock,  we 
have  shown  how  the  number  of  Idows  Efivcii  by  the  ham- 
niei  to  the  bell  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  hour 
denoted  by  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  we  have  also  shown 
that  by  puUing  a  etrins  the  dook  would  at  anj  time 
repeat  the  hour  last  struclc ;  bnt  this  wonld  not  be  tne  case 
where  the  minute-baud  had  approached  within  about  ten 
minutes  of  G(),  or  12  o'clock,  for  from  that  tiiuetdl  the  baud 
conies  to  GO  the  cluck  is  on  the  warnin;::,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  plate,  ist  in  such  a  jHisit  ion  that  it  cannot 
atrike  alall.  This  defect  Is  remedied  in  clocks  and  watches 
nade  on  the  minciple  of  the  repeater.  It  now  remains  to 
•how  the  meehanbm  of  a  repeating-watch,  which,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  mean-s  a  watch  wludi  is 
capable  of  striking  either  on  a  bell  or  otiier  substance  the 
hours  and  quarters;  but  there  arc  other  repeaters  whicti 
ki^o  strike  the  minutes,  and  these  by  way  of  distinction 
are  called  minute-repeaters.  It  must  here  be  borne  ia 
mind  that  those  wheels  and  pintooa  which  are  placed  be- 
tween the  frame-plates  of  a  watch  oooatitute  what  is  called 
the  going-train.  Tliat  collection  of  wheels  and  pinions 
wUen  is  placed  outside  the  frame-plates,  and  generally 
under  the  dial  in  a  common  watch,  serves  the  purpos<  i  T 
coromnnicating  the  motion  from  the  centre  wheel  to  the 
hands  or  pointers,  and  is  called  the  motion-work.  These 
wheels  and  pinions  contain  such  numbers  as  will  cause 
MCb  band  or  index  to  revolve  in  its  proper  time.  A 
tepiifing  notioa  in  additioA  to  the  ton^mg  «oi»pre> 


■II  thoie  Mrii  iMoeM«r  tolmmatt  tho  motkm  froa 
the  last-named  tnun  of  wheels  to  the  hammers  which  are 
to  strike  the  hours  and  quarters.  In  a  repeater  t  here  is  an 
additional  train  of  wheels  between  the  frfituL-plates.  called 
the  runners,  or  little  wheel-work  ;  someunies  it  ia  called 
the  repeating  train.  This  train  of  wheels  serves  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  suo* 
eeanve  blows  snail  be  given  to  the  bell  or  other  subetaneo 
on  which  the  watch  strikes,  and  consists  generally  of  five 
wheels  and  Ave  innions  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,/  {Ing.  1) :  the  kit 


pinion  {r  Ihe  tHdn*  pei^nnng  the  office  of  a  ily-wheel,  is 

generally  called  the  fly-pinion,  and  (win  ii  Ihr;  striking  ia 
regulated  to  its  ordinary  rate)  makes  abuul  2uU  revolutions 
to  each  blow  of  the  hammer. 

In  the  following  description  Ftg.  1  represents  the 
repeating-train  between  the  frames ;  and  Pig.  2,  the  under 
i^de  ortEeiaDi«fkam»f]ate,  on  which  the  notioik-woik  ia 
planted. 


TTie  arbor  of  the  fir>.t  wheel,  a,  I'ig.  1,  of  the  repeating" 
train,  has  in  it  a  hook  which  takes  hold  of  the  inner  end  of 
tlie  repeating  main-spring,  the  outer  end  of  wbidi  k 
secured  to  the  eide  of  a  barrel,  which  is  fixed  immoveaUv 
to  the  nmwr  Aame*plate,  which  is  removed  to  afford  a 
Tiewerthewbeel-worli;  the  aibor  is  also  attached  immovs- 
aUy  to  HwUier  wheel  celled  the  latchet,  R,  under  whieb  ia 
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■tUched  to  it  a  nnaller  ratchet,  into  the  tMtb  of  which  a 
oliok  is  fiuced  by  a  ipiiog.  The  eliok  and  spnog  heinv: 
fixed  to  the  wheel  a,  eoiMi  when  the  arbor  i»  turned  (by 

the  repealing:  motion-work)  in  the  direction  to  wind  u]) 
the  spring,  the  ratchet  R  turns  without  the  wheel  n,  but  in 
it«  eti'ort  to  RL'l  buck  to  its  orig:inaI  pusition  it  biin<;s  the 
wheel  a  with  it,  and  consequently  gives  niotiun  tu  Uk«i 
whole  of  the  repeatinj^-train  and  also  to  the  motion-work.  In 
theMtum  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  Ri«tch  m,  aeatall  moveable 
nittag  pieee  forming  the  tail  of  the  hammer  H,  and  cause 
it  to  strike.  A  spring  attached  to  the  upper  frame-plate 
acts  on  the  part  n  of  the  tail  m,  and  forcej<  it  against  a  stop 
to  keep  the  tail  in  a  i)ropor  position  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  ratchct-tecth,  and  at  the  same  time  alluNvsi  uf  a  suffi- 
cient motion  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  allow  the  ratchet- 
teeth  to  pasa  the  tail  during  the  backward  motion,  or 
when  the  repeating-wring  is  being  wound  up. 

No.  2  ceprawnn  the  repeating  motion-work  which  is 
outade  the  frames,  and  tinder  the  dial,  the  dial  being 
removed  to  show  the  woik.  P  is  flu^  pendant-shank  or 
push-piece,  passing  tlirouE:li  the  sot-ket  or  pipe  O.  Qu 
llie  end  of  P  is  a  picec  ot  steel  /<,  tiU'd  flat  on  its  under 
side,  which  flat  part  s-hdes  ai^ain-st  a  piece  of  steel  screwed 
to  the  inside  of  the  case,  and  serves  to  keep  the  pendant 
from  turning  round,  and  the  end  of  the  piece  at  p  is 
formed  with  a  small  projecting  rim  or  bead,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  s-ocknt.  The  end  p 
of  the  pusher,  when  forced  in,  aets  on  ttie  rounded  end  or 
heel  h  of  the  lever  C  C,  whose  eentvc  .of  motion  is  the 
•crew  C,  and  attached  tu  its  other  extremity  i&  one  end  of 
a  chain  »  s,  which  passes  round  a  pulley  B,  on  a  stud  fixed 
in  the  plate,  and  has  its  other  end  attached  to  the  circum- 
ference of  another  pulley.  A,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
squared  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  ratchet  R,  No.  1,  to  which 
the  first  wheel  u  of  the  repeating-train  is  iUtached  as  before 
described  ;  so  that  by  pushing  in  the  piece  P,  the  pulley 
A  and  witli  it  the  ratchet  R  are  made  to  revolve,  and 
winr.  up  \hc  sprint;  which  is  to  put  the  repeating-train  in 
motion ;  and  the  arm  0  of  the  lever  C  C  limits  the  di»- 
taoea  to  which  C  C  can  be  putihed,  by  coming  in  contact 
irith  one  of  the  12  steps  in  the  snail  L,  which  regulates 
tile  mmbeis  of  nitchet-teeth  in  R,  Fig.  1,  which  are  to 

S£s  the  hammer-tail  or  raising-piece  m.  in  order  that  on 
eir  return,  by  the  reaction  of  the  spring,  they  may  cau-e 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  reqiiired  number  of  blows. 

The  «nail  L,  Fig.  2,  is  finuly  screwed  to  the  star-wheel 
Z»  with  which  it  turns  on  the  stud  or  screw  V  ;  the  whole 
(namely,  the  star-wbee),  snail,  stud,  and  spring,  f,  t,  x) 
carried  by  tlie  all-oiHBoUiing  piece  T  R»  whose  centre  of 
motion  is  T.  The  spuing  or  jumper  S  keeps  the  itar-whecl 
and  snail  steady. 

h,  I,  2,  3,  represent  the  stops  m  llic  quarter-snail  N, 
Fig.  2.  which  is  attached  immoveabiy  to  the  canon- 
pinion  D,  w  hich  latter  carries  the  minute-hand  and  is  fixed 
spring-tight  on  to  the  prolonged  arbor  of  the  centre-wheel 
(which  revolves  in  an  nour). 

Attached  to  the  <iaaiter«aail  N  is  the  surprise  Z,  which 
has  a  motion  coneentrie  with  the  canon-pimon  and  extre- 
mity of  the  quarter-snai!  :  into  the  surprise  Z  is  put  a  pin  o, 
one  end  of  which  serves  to  limit  the  motion  ol  the  sur- 
prijK!  Z  by  passint;  throutrli  a  ^lit  in  tl.e  snail  N'.and  tlie  other 
end  serves  to  shill  the  hour-soail  L,  by  acting  on  the  teeth 
of  the  star-wheel ;  and  as  SOOtt  aa  the  pm  o  has  shifted  the 
star  SO  far  as  to  bring  one  of  the  points  just  past  the  angu- 
hr  point  of  the  jumper  «,  ttie  star  and  with  it  the  sntui  L 
and  surprise  Z  are  tlu-own  suddenly  forward  by  the  jumi>er, 
and  made  to  assume  the  position  shown  in  the  draw  ing,  by 
the  succeeding;  tooth  to  the  one  which  h;i-s  been  acted 
upon  by  the  pin  o  cominj  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
pin  0.  This  shifting  ul  the  star  and  surprise  is  made  to 
occur  exactly  as  the  minute-hand  comes  to  the  hour,  and 
fhe  use  of  the  iRtrprise  is  to  receive  the  end  of  the  arin  //. 
whieli  wmld  otherwise  be  likely  to  cooo  on  the  edge  oi 
fhe  snail,  and  somethnes  to  pass  it  and  fldl  on  step  3 
whenever  the  push-piece  was  thrust  in,  when  the  minute- 
hand  was  at  the  hour,  or  CO,  00  the  dial ;  by  this  contrivance 
the  change  from  hour  to  hour  is  made  instantaneou.sly. 

Q  is  the  quarter-rack,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  Q*, 
having  teeth  at  the  extremities  F  and  G,  for  the  nurpose  of 
■talking  doable  Uowe  fot  the  qniarteis,  for  which  purpose 
there  is  aoo^lierhaaiiier  If,  seen  in  No.  1,  called  the  quar- 
ter-haniTT!Pr  K  is  a  piece  fitted  on  over  the  pulley  A  to  the 
s^piare  bud  ol  the  arbor  of  the  first  wheel  a  Fig.  I,  of  the 


repeating-train,  and  serves  to  bring  back  the  quaitCHliCl 
Q.  Fig.  2^  to  its  ociginal  {daise  by  acting  on  tlie  piA  6  b) 
that  part  of  it  which  is  fbrmed  by  a  straight  line  drawn  tc 

thi  I  ,  ,1-f  of  A,  and  which  dt^  imt  trikf  hold  of  the  pin  6 
unUi  ii..  the  blows  of  the  hammer  uenoted  by  the  hour- 
hand  and  deteiinined  by  the  hour-snail  have  been  piven. 
it  will  easily  bt  s»een  how  by  fhe  action  of  this  piece  K  oa 
pin  6  tlM  teeth  at  F  and  G  arc  made  to  act  in  rapid  suc- 
cession on  the  two  pieces  O  and  ^  which  are  attached  to 
the  prolonged  axes  of  the  lionr  and  quarter  hammeri»  anul 
are  acted  on  by  springs  9  and  10,  so  as  to  allow  the  tedll 
of  the  quarter-racK  t«  pa-vs  them  when  it  tails  against  the 
quarter-snail,  w  hich  latter  determines  the  number  of  quar- 
ters to  be  struck,  accordinjj  m  the  rack  lalh  on  the  steps 
1,  2,  and  3,  into  which  positions  the  rack  is  thrown  by  a 
spring  D.  When  the  arm  A  by  acting  on  G  brings  back 
tne  quarter-rack,  the  part  vi  presses  against  the  all'K>r- 
nothing  piece  T  R,  giving  it,  together  with  the  star-wheel,  a 
small  degree  of  motion  concentric  to  T,  the  quantity  of 
motion  beine  limited  by  a  stud  fixed  in  the  frame-plate, 
and  jiassing  through  a  small  o^ienintr  or  hole  in  T  R  at  t, 
T  R  being  kept  in  its  proper  position  i)y  a  sprinsj  i  t  fixed 
on  T  K  acting  against  the  stud  lu  the  plate,  llie  hour-hain- 
mer  has  in  it  a  pin,  3,  coming  up  through  an  opening,  3,  in 
the  plate ;  the  spring  r  acts  on  this  pin.  and  causes  the  ham- 
mer to  strike;  it  has  also  another  pin,  2,  coming  tlirough  the 
plute,  on  which  the  piece  q  acts  to  make  it  lmvc  blows  for 
thcquarters  ;  the  quarter-hammer  iutsa  similar  i)in  ceiraing 
through  opening  4,  on  which  spring  7  pre.s.-es  lor  a  similar 
purpose.  When  the  quarter-rack  is  brought  back  to  it* 
original  position,  namely,  that  which  it  had  1>eforc  the 
pu3i-piece  P  was  ttuust  m,  Uie  part  m  will  have  passed  t>e- 
yond  the  end  R  of  tlie  a]l«or-nothing,  which  b  its  passage 
m  will  have  pressed  outwaids :  when  m  has  passed  the  end 
R,  T  R  is  brought  back  to  its  place  by  i  r.  and  prevents  ti>e 
return  of  the  ((iiarter-rack  :  /(  is  another  jiarl  ot  the  quarter- 
rack,  which,  when  the  rack  is  brought  home,  acts  upon  tiie 
raising  ])icee  or  tail  in  ^.\o.  1  ,  throuch  the  medium  of  the 
pin  I,  which  is  fixed  in  it,  and  turns  it  into  such  a  positioa 
that  it  shall  not  engage  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R 
(No.  1):  thus,  it  willbe  seen  that  the  all-or-nothing  piece 
serves  the  important  purpose  of  preventing  any  blows  from 
being  struck  utdess  tlie  push-piece  is  pii>hed  <pii*n  home, 
so  that  the  arm  6  conies  in  contact  with  the  hour-snail  I,, 
and  >,'ives  motion  to  t!ie  all-o;-no'hir.g  T  R,  whitli,  l.>y 
releasing  the  qnartcr-rack,  lices  it  truui  the  pui  I  and 
allows  the  raising-piece  in  No.  1  to  take  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  engaging  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R  (No.  1): 
12  is  a  stud  to  carry  the  minute-wheel,  which,  as  well  as 
the  hour-wheel,  is  omitted  to  prevent  confusion.  It  mu^t 
also  be  remarked  that,  when  that  quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  qiijirtcr-snail  which  is  marked  h  is  in  >ii  .'i 
a  position  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  quarter-rack  u»  j 
it,  the  hour  only  can  be  struck,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  suf- 
ficient motion  in  the  quartcr-mck  to  allow  the  teeth  at 
F  and  G  to  come  into  action  with  the  hamracr-tails.  and 
this  position  occurs  immediately  after  the  star-wheel  Ins 
been  diifted  by  the  pin  o  and  the  snrpiise  thrown  into  the 
position  with  reirara  to  the  quarter-rack  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  ^^hich  it  retains  until  the  pin  o  comes  in  con- 
tact with  ancftlier  tooth  in  the  star-wiieel,  by  wliich  it  is 
moved  under  the  tlr^t  quarter  ot  the  snail,  where  it  i.s 
retained  until  the  next  shiPmg  of  the  star,  thereby  en- 
abling the  three-quarters  to  be  struck  till  the  very  moment 
tint  the  shining  takes  place,  which  is  at  the  hour,  or  60  b>- 
the  minute-hand,  w  hen  the  surprise  flies  forward, and,  should 
the  watch  be  struck  immediately,  would  receive  the  end 
of  the  quarter-radi,  and  prevent  any  more  than  the  hour 
being  struck. 

WATCH  AND  WARD  is  the  anticnt  provision  for  th-? 
maintenanea  of  the  public  peace  and  of  property  in  towns : 
iratrhiif^  relates  to  the  night,  ttnrd  to  tlic  day. 

The  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  no  doubt  pravwled 
in  Anglo-skxon  times,  although  it  is usuaRy  stated  to  have 
lieen  imposed  by  the  statute  of  Winchester  (13  Edw  ard  I  . 
c.  4).  The  words  ol  the  statute  arc  : — *  And  henceiurth  it 
is  commanded  that  w  atches  be  made  as  formerly  they  were 
accustomed  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Atcenbion-ilay  to 
Michaelmas-day,  in  every  city  bjr  six  nctt  at  each  gate,  in 
every  borough  by  twelve  men,  in  cveiy  open  town  by  ax 
or  four  men,  according  to  the  number  m  inhabitants ;  and 
that  they  watch  all  the  night  t'rom  sunset  to  stinrw. 
And  if  any  stranger  pass  by  them,  he  shall  be  anreMei 
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mrt9  nominfr ;  and  if  no  [cause  of]  nupiaailbe  fcand,  he 
shall  go  quit.'  Then  follow  provisions  for  deliverinfj  him 
to  the  sheriff  if  the  watch  find  cause  of  suspicion,  and  lor 
rniMnir  the  hue-and-cry  on  him  from  town  to  town  if  he 
escape.  A  subsequent'  act  (5  Edward  iii.,  c.  14)  extends 
to  the  d!>y  these  powers  of  arresting  suspected  persons; 
•nd  in  reciting  the  previoux  act,  this  later  statute  treats  it 
as  applying  to  the  country  srenerally ;  but  seem  to  Kmit 
the  power  of  arres  to  constables.  The  statute  5  Henry 
IV.,  c.  3,  extends  to  the  sea-coast  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  Winchester,  and  i  like  it)  seems  only  to  levive  an 
antient  custom  which  had  fallen  info  dnuse. 

The  duty  of  keeping  watch  is  imposed  vipon  every  inha- 
bitmnt  of  a  town  in  torn,  at  the  caJl  of  the  constable.  The 
watchman  most  be  nitidiljr  armed,  and  women  or  infirm 
peiiou  must  find  substitutes.  Not  to  keep  watch  in  his 
Tum,  or  not  to  find  a  sufficient  substitute,  is  an  offence 
tor  which  (he  party  may  be  imlicted  at  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  may  be  piinislied  by  tine  and  otherwise. 

Another  class  of  watchmen,  havinii  like  powers  and 
duties  to  the  tbrratr,  is  that  appointed  by  the  justices  for 
thv  jiJ  t  ervalion  of  the  peace.  [Constaslb.] 

To  kill  a  watchman  in  the  performance  or  his  duty  is 
nmrder ;  and  the  personal  representatives  of  a  watchman 
or  other  per^n  killed  in  attempting  to  arrest  a  burglar  or 
housebreaker,  are  entitled  by  the  act  5  Anne,  c.  31,  s.  2,  to 
40/.,  to  be  paid  bvtfae  siieiiiiF  out  of  the  eoiuibr fiinds. 

[POI.ICK.] 

WATCHET.  [SOMKRSBTSHIHB.] 

WATEEOO  is  said  to  be  the  lamat  island  of  a  small 
group  situated  in  the  Pacific  between  the  two  larger 
eroup^i  of  the  Society  Islands  on  the  east  and  the  Friendly 
Wand.s  on  the  west.  This  small  srroup  has  been  called  by 
Krusenstem  Cook's  Isles,  as  the  ijreater  numlier  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  it  were  discovered  by  Captain  James 
Cook.  It  lies  between  18"  and  27  8.  lat.  and  between 
157*  and  160*  W.  long.  Wateeoo  ooenpiea  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  group,  being  travelled  9(f  8.  lat.  and 
156°  W.  long. ;  it  is  about  IH  miles  m  circumference. 
The  surface  is  composed  of  hills  and  plains,  and  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy  alone;  the  beaeli.  but  better  farther  inland. 
The  shores  are  lined  with  reets  or  rocks,  which  extend  to 
different  di-ntancc^'.  into  tlie  sea,  where  they  end  like  hii;h 
steep  walls,  so  that  it  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels.  It  bos 
abnadaace  of  cocoa-palms,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  sweet 
potaloeB;  and  of  animals^  especially  hofs.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  trees.  The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  is 
perh.-ips  nb --it  4000,  and  that  of  the  whole  cri  oup  h  esti- | 
mauU  at  ib.iMJO.  They  resemble  in  size,  eohnir,  and  I'urm  I 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Island;;,  and  their  ]an£:ua2;c  j 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  neigbbounng  groups. 
Tbey  had  also  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  civilization  when 
the  mianonarie*,  about  twelve  years  ans  went  there  flnom 
the  Society  Islands.  Itis  slated  that  «nce  that  time  they 
have  advanced  considerably  in  dvilkadoa.  (Oook'a  TUtrtf 
Fovare :  Mmio/ianf  Reportg.) 

WATELET,  CLAUDE  HEXRT,  receveur-g<^n.5ral  des 
finances,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  17 IH.  Wateiet  is  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  best  French  critical  writers  upon  art 
and  he  was  also  an  excellent  amateur  jiainter  and  copper- 
plate etcher.   He  was  (he  son  of  Henn  Watdet,  leeeveur- 

Sa£ral  des  finances  de  I'Orl^anois,  and  was  educated  at 
!  college  of  Harcourt.  He  visited  Germany  and  Italy 
in  his  youth,  and  ^.pent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  Frencii  painter  Pierre,  and 
l»ecamc  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  French  school  at  liomc. 
He  returned  to  Fiance,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
society  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  COUntry-seat  of  MouHn- 
Jeh*  boioDging  to  Madame  Le  Comte.  Hera  he  wrote  his 
diJaetlc  poiem, '  L'Art  de  Petndre,'  whieh  was  published  in 
1761.  In  the  same  year  he  wa**  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  also,  near  the  same  time, 
the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  '  Be  l  Origine  et  de  la  Des- 
tination des  Acts  Lib^raux:'  the  second  part  was  never 
pobiUahed.  After  this  time  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Italy, 
m  eoanpaay  with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Comte  and  the 
Abbi  uopette,  having  previou«lv  visited  Holland  and  Bd* 
pium.  He  was  evcr}  \vhere  well  received  on  his  journey, 
and  was  much  noticed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the 
pope  Rezzonico,  Clement  XIII.  He  was  made  member  of] 
the  academies  Delia  Cni'^ra  and  of  Cortona,  and  of  the  ! 
Iiistitute  of  Bologna.  Ai^^  t  is  return  to  France  a  second  I 
Ume!»  he  pobliehed,  in  1774,  hie  'Eiaai  sur  l«s  Jaidins;'  | 


and  in  1784  was  pnblisbed  a  'Keeueil  de  qnelques  Ou- 

vratrfs  de  M.  Wafelet.'  This  collection  contains  several 
dramas,  some  of  which  have  been  acted.  He  died  in  1786, 
falling  apparently  into  a  tjiuet  sleep.  His  ('-loge  was  read 
a  few  days  after  his  deatli.  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Soci^t^ 
Royale  de  MMecine.  bv  M.  Vieq-D'A;^,  uie  secretary  of 
the  Society,  of  which  Wateiet  waa  an  a«M>ci£  bbre.  Ha 
was  also  an  honorary  member  «f  the  Frendi  royal  acade- 
mies of  painting  and  aiddtaebiie,  and  a  member  «f  the 
academy  of  Berlin. 

The  chief  work  of  W.'xtelefs  life  was  his  •  Dictionary  of 
the  Arts  of  Paintintr,  Sculpture,  and  Engraving,'  which 
was  not  publinhed  until  after  his  death — '  Dictionnaire  dee 
Arts  de  Peinture,  Sculpture,  et  Gravure,'  5  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1702.  Wateiet  left  the  work  incomplete,  and  it 
was  finished  by  M.  Leveaque,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Wateiet  etched  many 
plates:  Huber,  in  his  '  ]Manuel  des  . Amateurs.' fitc.,  enu- 
merates 27  portraits  in  4to.  of  himself  and  his  friends,  after 
pictures  by  Cochin^ — among  them  jroitraits  of  D  Alembert 
and  .Vladame  Le  Comte;  also  14  pieces  in  imitation  of 
Rembrandt,  and  about  90  Others  in  various  stjdas  fkom 
various  masters,  and  firom  some  of  his  own  desigaa. 

WATER,  in  its  lionid,  aeriform,  or  solid  state,  is  univer* 
sally  diffused  through  nature.  It  wa^  cu  e  f  -nsldered  a» 
one  of  the  four  elements,  and  is  in  common  language  still 
frequently  so  termed.  Water,  however,  on  evidence  which 
we  shall  presently  adduce,  is  now  known  to  be  a  compound 
substance,  consisting  of  Iwdrogen  and  oxygeo,  ill  toe  pn- 
portion  of  two  volumes  of'^  the  former  gas  and  one  volume 
of  the  htter;  or  by  weight  it  is  composed  of  1  eqfuivalMit 
of  hydrogen,  1,  -i- 1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  8,  =  0^  ita  tipUf 
valent :  it  is  in  fact  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen. 

We  shall  fir^t  treat  of  the  properties  of  water  in  its  fluid 
state,  as  being  that  in  w  Inch  it  is  most  familiar  and  most 
important  to  mankind.  Water  is  colourle.s.s,  transparent, 
inodorous,  and  insipid  ;  it  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity ;  it  is  veryslightlv  compressible, yiddiag only 
about  46-e&  nulKontba  of  its  bulk  to  the  pressoie  m  wm 
atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,  being  the  unit  to 
w  l  ii'h  fhc  density  of  all  liijuids  and  solids  is  referred,  as  a 
convenient  standard,  on  account  of  the  facility  w  ith  which 
it  is  obtained  in  a  jiure  stale.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  at 
62°  Fahr.,  and  'M  inches  barometric  pressure,  weighs 
252*458  grains,  and  a.s  a  cubic  inch  of  atmospheric  air 
weigtu  0*31  srains,  it  is  rather  more  than  815  times  heavier 
thnnan  eoou  volume  of  air. 

Water,  like  all  other  fluids  and  i^nbstances,  expands  by 
exposure  to  an  increase  ol' temperature,  and,  with  a  curious 
exception,  the  dilatation  wiiiun  certain  limits  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  heal  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  is 
however  found  that  water  a  few  degrees  above  its  freezing- 
point  is  more  dense  than  exactly  at  it :  for  example,  if 
widber  at  40^,  which  is  the  point  of  its  greatest  density,  be 
eocded,  it  expands  as  it  cools  till  reduced  to  when  it 
solidifies,  and  this  constitutes  the  exception  to  the  law  of 
contraction  by  reduction  of  temperature.  If  water  at  4(F 
be  heated,  it  expands  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  this  is 
conformable  to  the  general  law.  This  expansion  of  water 
by  cold  produces  very  iraportunl  eft'ects  in  the  economy  of 
nature ;  tor  if  it  increased  in  density,  the  frozen  portions 
would  sink  down  eueeessively*  and  thus  huga  bodies  of 
crater  would  become  masses  <n  soHd  ice. 

When  water  is  heated  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  arbi- 
trarily fixed  on  the  .scale  of  Fahrenheit's  themometer  at  212?, 
it  acquires  the  greatest  volume  it  is  capable  of  assuming; 
it  then  boiis,  and  is  converted  into  vapour.  A  little  betore 
ebullition  commences  a  slight  noise  is  heard,  which  Is  com- 
monly called  simmering;  this  arises  from  tbe  formation  of 
smsJf  bubbles  of  vapour  ot  steam  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ve^isel,  which  ascend,  on  account  of  their  ligfatneas,  into 
the  upper  and  colder  portion  of  the  water ;  in  this  tliqr  are 
condensed,  and  the  noise  results  ikom  tlia  BuddMI  oondea- 
sation  of  the  bubbles  of  vapour. 

Steam  at  212"  occupies  about  1700  times  a.s  much  apace 
as  the  water  does  from  which  it  is  generated.  It  is  upon  the 
elaatte  Anoe  of  steam  communicated  by  heat,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous annihilation  of  it  bycold,  tbiit  the  working  of 
the  ^am-enginc  depends.  Tliough  water  under  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure  acquires  when  subjected  tn 
heat  no  higher  temperature  than  212".  when  heated 
under  pressure  it  anjuiies  a  much  higher  degree  of  lieat; 

and  it  IS  a  curious  llact  that  tbe  steam  issuing  Irom  what » 
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tonnwl  ftlugli'piMMre  boDerdoM  not  «mM  whan  reeeirad 

on  the  hwid :  which  is  probably  attributable  to  two  causes ; 
first,  the  minfirling  ot  the  steam  w  i1  h  cold  air ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  conversion  of  Tree  into  latent  hoat  by  expanKion. 
When  ihe  temperature  ol  water  i»  reduced  to  32"  of  Fahr., 
it  is  well  known  thai  it  is  rendered  solid,  or  freezes  and  crys- 
taUim:  if  indeed  water  be  kept  perfectly  still,  it  may  be 
redtHicd  bdow  tikis  temperature  and  yet  retain  itefluiitity. 
but  by  agitation  solidification  ensues,  and  Um  tcnpanture 
The  force  with  which  water  asnimei  Qie  iolid 
state  is  so  great,  that  iron  ve^«e]s  of  threat  thickness  have 
been  burst  by  it ;  and  plass  vessels  or  lead  pipes  are  well 
known  to  be  destroyed  in  winter  time  from  the  same  cause. 
Ic«  ia  ligliter  than  water,  its  density  being  0*94,  and  hence 
it  floato  on  water. 

The  subject  of  the  diaoofcrvof  tha  eompoaitioaof  water 
has  lately  excited  eonnd«ab1e  dtMnanon;  we  are  how- 
ever of  opinion  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Cavendish  as  the 
author  of  tius  great  discovery,  and  which  lias  been  for  somti 
fears  asai  gned  to  Um  wittumt  diaput^  ia  ri^itly  io  ittri- 
Duted. 

WATER.  Several  of  the  uses  of  water  having  been 
already  atatedrettlier  nndar  th«  aitide  BAnnia  or  that  of 
Food,  it  it  intended  to  treat  here  of  what  may  be  teraed 

the  natural  history  of  ^ater,  both  simple  and  mineral,  em- 
bracing some  of  tne  applieations  of  these,  especially  of  the 
la:'i  i\  Wnter  is  commonly  divided  into  certain  heads, 
according  to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained,  viz.  into  at- 
mospheric water,  including  rain  and  dew ;  and  into  ter- 
teabnal  eompriaiog  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  marsh, 
and  aeft  water,  and,  laatly,  mineral  waters.  Fdiow- 
ing  the  order  now  given  will  afford  convenient  opportu- 
nities of  stating  the  peculiarities  of  each,  after  some  ge- 
ni  klI  .tements  of  the  properties  common  to  all.  Pure 
water  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  tnstt  les.*.  and  (>dourle«i 
compound,  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air 
(except  near  the  poicK  and  Uie  summits  of  loft^  moun- 
tUM),  having  neitner  an  acid  nor  alkaline  re-action,  and 
being  aaaumed  i»  the  ataodard,  of  the  specific  gravity 
1-000.  It  is  seldom  found  in  a  stiUe  of  perfect  purity, 
but,  from  its  ijreat  solvent  arul  absorbent  power,  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  a  variety  of  saline  substances,  jjases.  and 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  either  living  or  under- 
going a  process  of  decomposition.  The  eiiect  oi  these  is 
ro  communicate  different  properties,  and  generally  give  it 
ft  peculiar  taatCL  and  not  unfrequently  an  odour,  which,  if 
not  cogiilnble  by  the  blunted  senaca  of  man,  ia  so  by  ani- 
mals, especially  the  camel,  which  can  scent  water  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  desert.  The  specific  gravity  is  often 
much  increased,  especially  that  of  soa-watcr  and  of  mi- 
neral waters,  from  the  saline  ingredients,  and  of  some  of 
the  great  rivers,  from  theqnantity  of  nudaadothcrnttters 
which  they  contain. 

Raitt-mter  is  commonly  reckoned  the  purest ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  free  bom  accidental  imprcgnationa  aa  ia 
generally  supposed.  Whatever  foreis^  mgredienti  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  any  place  arc  brouirht  to  the  pround 
by  the  frnt  rain  that  falls — thus,  it  otU'n  contains  traces  of 
muriates,  of  free  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gases;  minute  quantities  of 
iron,  nickel,  and  manganese ;  as  well  as  of  a  pecuH&r  organic 
■abstanca,  chemical^  different  fiwm  the  extnetive  matter 
and  the  ig^hiten  of  plants  and  animala,  called  pyrrhine. 
(Daubeny,  /?^/>orf,  p.  1."  Occasionally  phosphoric  acid  is 
found  in  it,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
west. Much  more  important  is  the  presence  of  aminoma, 
insisted  on  by  Liebig  {CAemttlry  in  it$  Applicatwn  to 
AgrietUture,  p.  75.  'ind  edit.)  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
nitrogen  found  in  plants.  iUin*water,finMi  its  great  punty. 
has  high  solvent  powen,  whieh  lit  it  well  for  the  pari  it 
has  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  also  for 
manv  operations  in  the  laboratory.  In  this  respect  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  distilled  water.  When  collected  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  towns  however,  it  requncs  to  be  boiled 
and  strained:  and  is  always  contaminated  with  some  soluble 
and  generaily  dangerous  salt  of  lead,  when  collected  from 
leaden  rooftoftiiiMBittMlthMNi^leadienpipaaor dstenis. 
[Lias.] 

Dew  diffSifs  little  from  rain,  save  in  containing  more 

atmospheric  nir  ^Dkw.]  Ice-water  differs,  when  first 
obtained,  Irom  i;un,  in  beini;  destitute  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  hence  it  cannot  sustun  res|iiration  in  fishes;  it  is  for 
tbe  same  itasoa  mawkish  and  inaipidj  hot  by  exposure  to 


die  air  it  s  p  w  c  1 1  ly  Abeeibo  a  dne  proportion.  So 
is  nearly  similar.  It  has  been  accused  of  causing  goitre  ; 
but  this  clmrire  seems  uiilbunded  ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
tliat  complaint  is  due  to  the  calcareous  salts  ii  'i  ihe 
snow-vvat«ir  in  its  de&cent  from  the  mountaim  dissolves  m 
large  quantities. 

Spring-water  is  of  various  degrees  of  purity,  according 
to  its  source  and  the  strata  through  which  it  naases.  (Se« 
Mrs.  Mareefa  CoimrtatioiU  on  Land  and  Water.')  Its 
most  common  source  is  rain,  whieh  percolates  through 
some  of  the  superficial  strata,  and,  meeting  with  some 
obstacle,  is  forced  up  to  tlie  surface.  Hence  it  contauns 
most  of  the  inirredients  found  in  rain-water,  and  frequently 
also  various  saline  principles,  especially  chloride  of  sodium 
and  salts  of  lime ;  when  these  last  are  abundant,  the  water 
ia  what  ia  teimad  hardt  though  this  quality  is  derived  in 
some  eaaea  ftom  other  «dine  principles.  *  Large  springs 
are  in  grenend  purer  than  small  ones,  and  those  which 
occur  in  primitive  countries,  and  in  sihceous  roi  ks  or  beds 
of  gravel,  necessarily  contain  the  least  impregnation.'  i  Dr. 
Paris.)  Such  is  the  great  purity  of  some  springs,  that  they 
have  been  reckoned  minfral  waters,  and  resorted  to  ad 
such.  The  chief  of  these  is  Malvern,  the  spocifie  jpavity 
of  whieh  is  only  1-0002.  and  whieh  oontmna  a  smller  pro» 
portion  of  foreign  ingredients  than  any  other  water.  Some 
of  the  springs  of  Matlock  are  likewise  very  pure.  Those 
of  tbcni  which  are  thfrmnl  have  their  powers  increased 
by  the  hipher  temperature;  but  their  l)eneficial  effect?, 
hie  those  of  Malvern  and  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  are  mainly 
owing  to  tb^r  extreme  punty;  which  shows  how  con- 
ducive to  Iwslth  pure  water  is,  compared  with  that  which 
is  impure  or  contaminated.  Many  qnings  have  their 
waters  largely  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
are  sparklini;  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  when  fresh- 
drawn  produce  some  sliijiit  intoxication  ;  and  some  of  those 
in  London,  such  as  Holywell  near  Shoreviitch,  were  resorted 
to  for  this  etieet,  as  those  of  Pyrmont  and  Spa  are  by  the 
pea*antry  in  their  vicinity. 

Water  charged  with  much  free  carbonic  acid  should 
never  be  conv  tytA  throQgh  leaden  pipes,  but  throuf^  tfaooe 
of  zinc  or  blocK-tiii. 

liiver-water  mostly  originates  in  sprinp^s,  augmented  by 
rain-water.  If  it  flows  over  sand  or  granite,  it  is  found  very 
pure,  depositing  in  its  course  many  earthy  salts,  especially 
the  4:alcareous  ones,  from  the  escape  of  cart>onic  acia. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  water  vapid,  and  lem  pki^ 
lant  to  drink  than  spring-water.  It  poswasea  howovor  the 
property  of  absorbing-  much  oxygen  ;  hence  the  surface- 
water  both  of  rivers  and  the  ocean  holds  more  oxygen  than 
the  atmospheric  air,  to  the  amount  even  of  '2y  i  per  cent. 
(Daubeny,  p.  6.)  This  contributes  both  to  the  maiste- 
nance  of  the  respiration  of  fishes  and  growth  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  abundant  supply  of  water  furnished  by  larn 
rivers  ollhn  a  gnat  temptation  to  procure  thence  the 
immeiiM qnaati,^ nquired  lior  the  use  of  the  inhahitaats 
of  towns  on  their  banks.  ITiia  may  or  may  not  be  a  wise 
proceeding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water.  If  bar,;, 
it  can  only  be  rendered  tit  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as 
cookiiii:  ii;  !  washimr,  by  cliemical  processes,  or  by  \o'.\z 
boiling  in  appropriate  boilers.  When,  in  addition  to  its 
saline  impregnations,  numerous  adventitious  omoa,  many 
of  a  disgnstmg  sad  most  revolting  nature,  are  found, 
it  is  dear  that  aach  water  is  very  nnllt  for  tlie  ose  of  nnn. 
This  is  unhappily  the  case  with  some  of  the  %>afer  fur- 
nished to  the  inha!)itant>  of  London  ;  and  the  bcnt-volcDl 
and  wise  proposal  of  Mr.  Martin,  as  explained  in  his 
'Thames  and  Metropolis  Improvement  Plan,'  however  ad- 
vantageous in  other  respects,  would  only  get  rid,  at  mo^t, 
of  some  of  the  adventitious  and  mechanical  impurities, 
several  of  whieh  can  tie  removed  by  filtering,  and  leaves 
unaffected  the  causes  of  the  hardness  of  tbe  water,  which 
has  a  less  obvious  but  still  very  serious  influence  on  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  clearly  and 
convincingly  shown  in  the  evidence  liefore  the  Cominmsion 
on  the  Health  of  Towns,  particularly  that  of  Prolessor  Clark 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  simple  process,  if  adopted  by  the 
various  vrater-compauei,  would  remove  almost  every  one 
of  the  ineonvenieoeei,  and  while  ooaiiaK  little,  would  be 
attended  with  a  -vast  saving  of  soap,  soda,  aiid  labour, 
along  ^'if'i  ^  dimhiution  in  the  tear  and  wear  ef  liHQ 


and  ever)  thing  required  to  be  washed  in  it. 

Well-water  is  generally  obtfini  i!  imn  n  greater  deptii 

than  i|tiing-wmter.    It  is  also  geoeraU|y  hard,  or  » 
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apt  to  become  so  if  Tcept  in  a  reservoir  lined  with  Jiri^tr 
nnlesB  they  be  ooat«d  with  an  inwluble  cement. 
water  from  old  welb  b  more  pure  than  fhnn  reeent  onim. 

the  soluble  particles  beint^  iill  pradnnlly  wxshci!  awav. 
The  pump  and  well  waters  ia  and  about  London,  und 
chulky  distncts  in  t,'cneral,  are  mostly  hard.  (Front,  (ht 
.Sfoiiitich  and  Renal  Diseases,  p.  210,  4th  edit.)  Not  so 
that  i)f  the  Artesian  wells,  which  is  of  unusual  softness. 
This  renders  water  from  these  wells  proper  as  a  beverage 
for  persons  with  a  tendency  to  ceiteln  fbrau  of  calculous 
complaints,  to  whom  hard  waters  are  most  hurtflil.  The 
causes  of  hardnra  in  water  and  of  the  injurious  influence  of 
it  on  the  health  of  many  ptrsons,  is  scarcely  Mifficicntly 
;;nde:-stood.  Filtnitiuii  only  jeiui>vP!>  iitfc  liai)ical  iiii ptirities, 
and  cM-n  \oiv^  boiling  only  preci]fi! at cs  certain  of  them, 
nliile  in  some  instances  it  renders  it  even  harder.  This 
dilTereut  result  depends  upon  the  nature  of  th«  :n^dien(s 
present :  '  The  most  nttteiial  «n$  etrthv  saltk,  salts  of  lime, 
KoA  Mits  of  magnesia.  There  are  also  usaalljr  present 
f  om.non  sa!t,  and  sometimes  bt-carhonntcs  of  sona  and 
puta>h.  Tile  mos-t  important  uf  the  i-artliy  sails  is  bi-rar- 
boruitt;  of  hinc.  The  saline  prineipks  may  he  di\  ided  into 
two  parts,  the  neutral  iiortion  and  U>e  aJkaiine  portion. 
TbeMtcaline  portion 00115.  ^  iitirelyofbi-carbonatesj  those 
of  lime  and  ot'msgoesia,  whi  eh  are  the  earthy  tn-carbonates ; 
and  in  some  waters  those  of  j  otash  and  soda,  which  are 
the  alkaline  bi-carbonates.  Tlie  neutral  poi-fion  con.si^ts  of 
the  neutiul  siits  of  tarthi*  and  alkalies,  Mich  as  gii  psuni 
and  coniinoti  salt.  Salts  of  iron  occur  also  oct  a>ioiially  in 
waterii  that  are  in  use.  Such  salts  impart  an  inky  taste  to 
tiie  water,  and  they  give  a  yellowish  tin^e  to  linen  washed 
m  it.  Carlwnic  acid,  when  it  is  present  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  is  requisite  to  form  the  U-carbonatea  existing  in 
the  water,  also  makes  it  hard. 

Tlie  earthy  salts  and  tliose  of  iron  arc  the  principal 
CAtihC  of  liardnesB."  ;  Their  presence  raaj' be  detected  by 
.'v  solution  of  soap  aud  gallic  acid.)  '  Long  exposure  to 
the  air  sollens  water,  but  only  slowly  and  slightly  when 
the  hardnm  is  owing  to  the  earthy  bi-carbonates.  iBoiling 
softens  very  material^  such  water  as  contains  earthy  bi-car- 
booates.  hv  decomposing  them  ;  but  when  the  earthy  salts 
are  neutral,  it  hardens  the  water,  inasmuch  as,  if  any  of  the 
water  i*  allowed  to  CK-ape  in  the  form  of  steam,  tlie  salts 
ajc  concentrated  in  the  \sater  that  remains.  It  is  therei'ore  a 
most  material  point  iu  treating;  of  ^va!t■r,  to  he  aware  not  only 
of  the  amount  ol  the  hardness,  but  how  far  that  hardness 
is  due  to  neutral  earthy  salts  and  how  far  to  alkaline 
varthy  salts.'  iBvidemB  batm  tht  Committion  o^theBeaiiA 
of  Toumt.)  nofeseor  Ciarit's  plea  of  adding:  a  sohiHon  of 
recently  slaked  lime  to  the  water,  in  proportions  depen- 
tlar.t  on  the  amount  of  hardnes*,  ntailv  removes  this 
quality,  from  whiciievcr  cause  it  arises.  Tlie  extremely 
alkaline  nature  of  much  of  the  water  of  London  !:>  pro- 
bably a  chief  cause  of  the  debility  which  prevails  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  aids  in  producing 
various  diseases  of  the  bidneys. 

Lake-water  varies  much  in  its  composition.  Tfie 
ffi.'un  ditlKfeJict;  depends  on  the  lake  possessing  an 
outlet  or  being  destitute  of  one.  The  water  of  the 
former  generally  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  it;  but  the  flow  becoming  slower, 
there  ia  more  scope  for  the  development  of  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  for  the  decomposition  of  orsanic  remains. 
Those  d^litute  of  an  outlet  are  mostly  saTt-tcater  lakes, 
containing  the  same  ingredients  as  the  ocean,  but  in  a 
more  concentrated  slate.  i^Daubeny,  p.  G.:  Some  lakes 
abound  in  lineal,  such  iui  the  burax-lakei>  of  Tlubet. 

Marsh-water  is  sta^ant,  and  abounds  in  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  either  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
er  passing  into  new  combimtfiona,  generally  of  a  low  grade, 
sstbe  lowest  mtmbeis  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  those 
of  each  section  of  the  animal  are  mostly  aiuuatie.  These 
waters  are  for  the  most  part  unwholesome,  both  from  the 
i,'it*es  tliey  emit  and  also  when  used  as  dnnk.  The  amount 
<:\  unwliolesonie  gases  may  bo  greatly  diminished  by  sub- 
tUtutmg  an  active  vegetation  for  an  etfete  one.  [Anti- 
iBFTics.]  (See  also  Kussiger's  '  Travels  in  Eg) pi.')  If 
tlicae  be  of  a  bitter  and  astiingeot  kind,  such  a«  bog-bean 
and  tocmentil,  it  greativ  lessens  the  tendenby  to  disraae  in 
the  eattlc  which  drink  Inem.  [Antitki.mintics.]  Previous 
te  employing  them  as  drinks  for  human  beings,  bteeping 
different  plants,  or  rubliing  the  bides  of  the  vc.sseU  witli 
bitter  seew,  renders  them,  if  not  quite  pure,  at  least  iiws 


I  nn-yi>vi«  Thus  the  tea-plant  is  used  by  the  native*  of 
*'.t\\n%  ami  Janan*  the  miyehnoa  potatorum  by  those  ot 
India,  and  the  nitter  almond  hy  thoM  on  the  banks  ot  the 

Nile.    I  S'TavcriNos  Nfx  yo\nc,4.] 

Impure  or  putrid  water  may  be  rendered  pure  by  adding 
alum  or  rece  i'  >  \  ]  i  cpared  charcoal,  or  by  amply  pouring 
it  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  sun. 

Water  of  the  ocean  abounds  in  saline  mattcn  ao  much, 
that  it  is  unfit  for  use  internally,  except  in  small  quantify 
as  a  medicme.  The  quantity  of  salt  is  not  unifonn.  nnce 
the  water  of  the  Southern  ocean  contains  more  salt  than 
the  Northern,  while  the  proportion  present  in  the  water  at 
the  equator  holds  the  middle  place  between  the  two. 
(Daubeny,  p.  4.)  Sea-water  mav  be  rendered  flt  for 
drinking  by  pressure,  filtration,  and  freezing,  oraimplyby 
boiling  It,  and  condensing  the  steam  as  it  arises. 

Dittilled  fVater.—'?^  many  chemical,  pharmaeeatieal, 
and  even  dietetical  purpoaet,  tvater  must  be  of  greater 
purity  than  it  is  generally  fbnnd.  For  this  end  it  is  directed 
to  lie  distilled,  in  which  jnocess  never  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  water  put  into  the  still  should  lie  allowed  to  pass 
over. 

Toatt -Water. — This  is  water  trailed  and  poured  on 
toasted  bread,  irhich  in  some  degree  lessens  the  vapid 
taste.  An  agreeable  and  beneficial  degree  of  sapidity  may 
be  communicated  to  vtater  which  has  been  lonjf  boiled,  by 

adding,  previous  to  drinking  it,  a  little  of  the  common  soda- 
water,  wliich  is  merely  carbonic  acid  gas  diiluied  through 
the  water  under  strong  pressure. 

Min-ral  H'aters. — Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Mi»r:a!  and  Thermal  Springs,  has  endeavoured  to 
generalise  the  connection  between  the  oompontiom  of 
mineral  waten  and  the  rock  fonnniKona  from  which  they 
flow : — 

'  1.  The  salts  held  in  solution  in  mineral  waters  have 
oi't en  no  connection  with  the  aeul.  saline,  or  earthy  mat- 
ters which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  rocks  which 
they  traverse  in  their  passage  to  the  surikee  of  the  earth, 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  index  thai  such  waters  cannot 
derive  their  onjjin  from  these  formations. 

'2.  The  mineral  waters  of  .the  primitive  formations  are 
almost  all  thermal,  and  generally  poaseas  a  very  high  tem- 
jKratiire.  Tlieir  predominant  impregnation  is  usually 
bulphurctled  hydrogen  gas,  fn-e  ran>onic  acid  gas,  car  ho 
nate  of  soda,  and  in  general  salts  with  a  ha.se  of  soda, 
silica,  few  calcateoos  wits,  except  the  carbonate  of  lime 
in  some  peculiar  eituationi^  ma  bat  s  amall  quantify  ia 
iron. 

*3.  The  waters  of  ttie  tmnrition  and  older  seeondary 

formations  participate  in  tho^c  belonringto  the  primitive 
rocks.  They  are  generally  of  a  lower  teuiiierature,  though 
some  of  them  are  still  very  hot  :  free  carbonic  atid  is  much 
less  common,  and  sulphuretted  hydro-ien  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  Mts  Of  soda  still  predouiiiiate,  but  the  carbonate 
is  not  ao  common,  and  the  aulpliate  of  lime  is  found  in  the 
greater  number  of  these  waten.  SiHea  exists  in  two  or 
three  examples. 

*4.  The  waters  of  the  newer  secondarj*  and  tertiary  for« 
mat  ions  are  a.s  distinctly  characterized  as  those  of  the  pri- 
initivu  imks,  placed  at' the  other  extremity  of  the  senes. 
They  are  all  cold.  Free  carbonic  acid  is  almost  entirely 
ab»ent.  Their  predominating  ingredients  are  the  cartw- 
nate  and  sulphate  of  Ihne,  sulphate  of  magneaia,  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

'  5.  The  trachytic  and  basaltic  formations,  and  modem 
volcanic  rocks,  present  in  their  mineral  waters  many  of 
the  eirrum stance*  of  temperature  and  composition  which 
are  loniid  in  the  waters  of  the  granite  and  other  pritnidve 
rocks.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  hme,  and  silica  reappear,  and  many 
contain  the  free  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
sulphate  of  lime,  magnesian  salts,  and  oxide  of  iron  are 
atain  wanting^.  Thus,  even  in  the  present  Imperfect  stau^ 
of  tlie  science,  the  phenomena  of  mineral  waters  coincide 
with  other  geogno*tic  observations,  in  placing  bdow  the 
granite  the  origin  of  the  volcanic  formations. 

'6.  It  is  often  found  that  the  mineral  waters  of  a  dis 
trict  have  almoat  the  same  composition,  in  which  case  they 
generally  issue  from  the  crystalline  and  independent  for- 
mations. In  other  cases  they  are  subject  to  great  vaitetiea 
within  a  e«mparaliveiy  limited  space,  so  that  waters  of  a 
totai'f  different  composition  lise  i  lose  to  each  other,  when 
they  emerge  from  seaimentaiy  rocks.'   C^^rdner,  p.  242.; 
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^rt^esajnkj  hoOiC  principle  diflerent  fifum  yiiM  M  li.iUM  m  1 
fionjuiofi  wiiter,  or  some  of  the  ordinary  principien  "ii  "n- 
uswU  proportion,  yet  aoiong  tlKst'  iire  rtckoneU  certr-m 
■prion  which  have  no  claim  to  rewuto  beyond  what  is  due 
it  fiti3r  extreme  purity,  such  as  Malvern  and  Ho1>'vtc11  ; 
or  to  having  a  higher  temperature  throughout  the  year* 
than  the  mean  of  the  latitude  when  they  arc  bituated. 
These  last  are  classed  among  the  thermal  springs,  wrhieh 
are  properly  divided  into  two  sections,  llie  mni' ntlized  hut 
•priAga  and  the  umninmilizfJ,  anionic  which  are  some  j 
only  tepid,  sucli  us  Mullock,  wlu-te  >onu'  springs  are  GG^  | 
the  lowest  of  the  class  in  Britain,  and  others  cold,  present- 
ing this  peculiaiity,  that  Hie  tepid  springs  arise  from  fifteen 
totUrbr  vuda  above  the  level  of  the  river  Derwent,  whilst 
tiioie  wmeh  arise  either  above  or  below  tlUs  nmseare  cold. 

For  practital  purjxises  trim  r:il-wattrs  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads,  each  susct-plible  ol'  becondary  heads,  ac- 
coidiiiK  as  thev  are  hot  or  cold,  or  haveotlicr  peeuiiarities. 
Viz. :  saline,  alkaluie,  cba  )>i<nie,  and  aiUphureous.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  mcntioD  more  than  a  few  of  the  most 
iinportant  of  each. 

flaltne  aperient  springs:  of  Iheae  tome  are  hot,  others 
cold.  Ttui  chief  are  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Egra,  Kissingen, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  SeiiUitz,  and  Saidschutz,  with 
PuUna,  inGerinany;  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  ami  Har- 
rowgate  in  England ;  Dunblane,  Tit eaithly,  and  others  in 
Scouand. 

Alkaline  waters,  owing  their  properties  to  different  saline 

frinciples,  are  found  at  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Ki&>ingeii, 
'ulln:^  Saidschuti,  Ems,  Toplitz,  and  Wiesbaden,  in  CSer- 
many ;  Viehy  and  Mont  d  Or,  in  France ;  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  and  oilier  Yorkshire  springs,  Chclteilbam, 
Leamington,  Bath,  and  eUeMrhere,  in  England. 

Chalybeate  waters:  with  thes^e  acidulous  waters  are 
oftea  reckoned,  as  the  iron  is  often  associated  with  much 
fiee  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  chief  arc  Spa.  Pyr- 
mont,  Schwalbach,  Marienbad,  Aix-la-Chauelle,  ana  Seltzer 
m  Germany ;  Tonbridge,  Harrowgate,  and  Brighton,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Peterhead,  in  Scotland. 

Sulphureous  waters :  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Rhine  Pruaiia, 
Bareges,  and  other  Pyrenean  springs, arc  hot ;  llanowfjate, 
Askern,and  others  in  Yorkshire,  cold;  Mott'at  and  Stratli- 
petter,  ui  Scotland,  aUo  eoU. 

loduretted  and  other  waten.  Many  spring  have  of  late 
b«en  fbund  to  eontnn  a  notahle  quantity  of  iodine  or  bro- 
juine,  others  contain  both  :  Creuznoch,  inGcrmanv,  ror'ni", 
nolh,  but  most  iodine;  Llandrindod  and  Hualt  i.i  liauiiur- 
shire,  the  snrintjs  i.vsuine;  from  the  lias  at  Leaniintrton, 
Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Cheltenham,  contain  iodine ; 
tmMline,  but  not  iodine,  exists  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
iiliiia  aperient  wateia  near  London,  euch  aa  Enaom,  alio 
in  the  springs  Oom  the  coal-formation  of  Aanby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Nc^castle-on-Tj'np.  and  Kini-swond,  and  Bon- 
nington  near  Edinburgh:  Woodhali,  near  Ashby-de-la> 
Zouch,  containa  mort  iodine  of  any  British  apnnga  yet 
investigated. 

Organic  matters,  termed  Baregine,  glain'ne,  zoogene. 
Sec.,  have  been  found  in  many  iprinaB.  0^  these  an  account 
may  be  foond  in  Dr.  LankMter'a  JftAem  and  ita  nuneial 

springs,  p.  103. 

(See  Osanii,  DarsUlling  der  bekannten  Heilquellen 
Kuropax  ;  Gairdner,  On  .\Ynnral  tiiid  Thermal  Springs  .- 
Dauberiy.  Report  on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Waterti ; 
Vatter,  Theoretitch-pracktitches  Handbuch  der  Heilquei- 
hnlehre ;  Heidler,  Marienbad  ft  se*  Moyenx  Curatiti ; 
Briliiih  and  Foreign  Medical  Rer>iew,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  310; 
Wetzlar,  3/in(rra/  Springt  <\f  Aix-la-Chatielle ;  Lankester's 
Atkem;  Report  of  Commistiott  on  Health  of  Toicnt; 
Clark's  AVjc  PrtK-ets  of  Purifying  IVelU.) 

WATER  AND  WATEUCOURSKS.  Tlic  ri^ht  of 
conducting  water  thron^'h  one  estate  tor  the  use  of  rin- 
other  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament  ot'  the  class  01  ease- 
aaente,  and  waa  Known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
the  MnStM  aqm  ductus.  The  right  of  taking  water  out  of 
the  wdl  or  pond  belonging  to  another  peiwn  is  an  incor- 
poreal hcreditam  111  -l'  llie  c-Jus-  ol"  piui'its  called  in  th?: 
civil  law  the  i>i  rvitm  uipif^'  h'iii\lii\.  i^Domat,  Cntl  Zat-;, 
1.  I,  t,  12.)  These  rijjlils,  in  our  law,  must  be  either  do 
rivt  d  from  a  giant  or  tbtabli>lied  liy  prestcription.  |_lVa 

StKUTION.] 

It  is  the  settled  law  of  England  tltat  \v;U«r  flowinf  m  a 
elrcam  ia  originally  publici  jurU,  that  ia  to  aay*  athtng  the 


property  of  which  belongs  to  no  indtvidtal,  but  ttie  o«e  to 
all.  Primd  facie  the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of  a  itrews 
is  the  pioprietur  of"  one  half  of  the  land  covered  bf  the 
stream,  but  tiu  re  is  no  property  iti  the  water.  Every  pro- 
prietor has  an  equal  riKht  to  use  the  water  which  flow-;  in 
the  stream,  and  consequently  no  one  can  have  the  right  to 
use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  without  hii 
conaenL  No  nroprierar  em  either  dimioiah  the  manti^ 
of  water  whien  would  odierwiie  descend  upon  the  ]ro- 
prietors  Itelow,  nor  throw  back  the  wafer  upon  the  pro- 
prietors above,  st)  as  to  ovei'flow  or  injure  their  lands.  For 
the  same  reason  no  proprietor  has  a  right  so  to  uso  tht 
water  of  a  stream  as  to  injure  its  quality  to  the  detmncs. 
of  other  proprietors. 

The  only  modes  in  which  a  ri,ghl  to  the  oae  of  miming 
water  in  a  manner  ineonaiatent  with  the  coonnon  law  fights 
of  others  can  be  established,  are  either  proof  of  aa  ar'ni! 
grant  or  licence  from  the  persons  whose  n?hts  are  att'eciu,:. 
or  jiroof  of  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  such  a  priM^ege 
for  such  a  period  as  the  law  considers  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  ri(^  Iqr  preaeription.  The  period  of  twenty  yjtt?* 
had  been  ecneiilly  llxied  unon  by  the  coorta  of  law  ant 
eouity  for  This  purmne,  ana  the  same  period  has  been 
adopted  in  the  late  Prescription  Act  r2S:3Wm.  IV..C.71. 
8.  2 w  hich  converts  what  was  formerly  only  a  pre?.uraijtivf 
into  an  actual  right.  [Phksciiution.]  But  where  water 
had  been  iell  uuHuprupnatt-d,  il  t»eems  that  the  person  firrt 
appropriating  and  rendering  it  useful  acquires  a  right,  sad 
for  a  violation  of  such  right  an  action  may  be  nainteinedoa 
an  enjoyment  of  1»8  than  twenty  yean.  Thna  it  has  beta 
decided  that  after  the  erection  of  works  and  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  owner  of  the  land  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fb« 
water  flowing  over  it,  if  a  proprietor  of  other  In  li  niterwanii 
take  wliat  remains  of  the  water  before  unappropriated,  tht 
first-mentioned  owner,  however  he  might  l>efore  such 
second  appropriation  have  taken  to  himself  so  much  rocrr, 
cannot  do  ao  afterwarda.  (6  East,  219. )  The  privilege  of  & 
watercourse  ia  not  necessarily  confined  to  private  individutk. 
It  may  be  vested  in  a  corporation,  or  may  be  prescribed  for 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  or  parish.  If  land  with 
a  run  of  water  upon  it  be  sold,  the  water  jinma  faaf 
passes  with  the  land  ;  but  it  is  laid  down  by  Coke  fhaJ  if 
*  person  grants  aquam  suam,  the  soil  will  not  peMibut 
only  a  right  of  Ashing  in  that  water;  for  the  praper 
words  in  that  rase  to  pass  the  aoU  would  be,  so  many  acM 
of  land  afjuii  coopertat ;  whereaathe  word  Wa^num,  or  pool 
\NiIl  jia-v.  both  water  and  land.  H  /n*/..  4,  b.l  Tlii?  «i- 
cluii\  <-  right  to  a  fiow  of  water  once  acquired  can  oolr 
pass  fiy  t^ianit  as  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  a  lictnct, 
by  parol  or  otherwise, to  use  or  take  the  water  at  anyplace, 
may  be  revoked  even  without  an  express  power  of  reneap 
tion  being  reserved,  anleia  where  worita  nave  beoi  cod- 
rtnieted  and  expeosea  fneurred  upon  the  fldth  of  it  169. 
&  A.t.,  1.") 

A^'hen  the  owners  of  properly  have  by  long  enjoj'nifrit 
acquired  special  rights  to  the  use  of  water  in  its  natun. 
state  as  it  was  accustomed  to  flow,  b)  way  of  partictust ' 
easement  to  their  own  properties,  and  not  merely  asaoM^ 
which  ia  common  to  aU  the  king'a  subjects,  an  action  mar 
be  maintitoed  for  adisturiiaace  of  tne  enjo>-mrnt;  bd 
where  the  injury,  if  any,  is  to  nil  the  Vines  svibj^rctv  thi- 
only  remedy  is  by  indictrntnt.  The  mere  ob^tnictija  0/ 
water  whicii  has  been  accnslomeil  to  flow  throuirh  a  pfT- 
«ou  s  lauds  does  not  in  itself  afibrd  a  ground  of  actica. 
The  plaintiff  in  such  an  action  must  be  enabled  to 
show  either  that  some  lienefil  araae  to  him  firom  tlM 
\vatcr  going  through  his  lamb,  of  winch  he  baa  beca 
deprived,  or  at  least  that  some  detcrioratiau  was  occs- 
sionvd  to  the  premises  by  the  subtraction  of  tbewstcr; 
but  where  the  prop  net  or  of  the  lands  can  prove  that  h* 
is  injured  by  the  diven^ion  of  the  water,  it  is  no  answer 
to  his  action  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  the  first  nersoE ' 
who  appropriated  the  water  tb  his  own  use,  unless  he  has 
had  twenty  vears'  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it  in  itaaJtCttl! 
course.  Where  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  diversioo  ori 
obstructioa  of  water  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  injiuiota 
to  ti.e  fi  •  ri  in  action  may  be  brought  by  the  rever- 
sioner, ft-,  »*cii  m,  by  the  tenant  in  possession,  each  far  hu 
respective  loss. 

The  diversion  of  watercourses  or  ii\jury  to  their  twnksaa 
as  to  cause  inui^Ultion  arc  nuisances  against  which  a  caort 
of  equity  will  pj-otect  parties  by  injunction ;  and  if  tbcta 
be  a  questirr  tg.  to  the  right  to  the  flow  of  water,  an  toac 
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will  be  directed  to  try  it.  Although  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  in  term*  decree  the  banks  of  rivers,  watercourees,  or 
navinble  ouuds  to  be  icpMnMl,the  effect  of  such  an  onler 
aay  M  obtained  by  an  order  tlwt  parties  ahall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  use  them  while  out  of  repair,  or  tgaiost  their 
impeding  the  use  of  them  by  the  ol^tructions  consequent 
upon  a  state  of  disrepair.  An  injinu  tion  may  also  be  ob- 
tained against  conducting  the  water  from  one  man  s  tene- 
ment on  to  that  of  another,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter,  Ijy 
drains  or  otherwise,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  flow.  And  it  maj  be  hid  down  gene- 
mllf,  that,  with  respect  to  water  sad  mtCKOunes,  the  aid 
of  the  oowit  of  equity  may  be  oMeiiied  for  the  purpose 
either  of  restraining  injuiy  or  of  qoieting  pOMmo.  (Pon- 
blanque,  On  Equity.) 

WATEH-('<) LOURS  fin  Italian.  ArqurrrUa  ;  Frencli, 
Aquarelle ;  and  German,  fyasser-Farbeti).  By  painting  in 
^vater-coloure  is  sigmfled  now  what  wsa  formerly  called 
limning  io  its  atrictest  senae^  a  eoflmptioD  probebly  of  illu- 
mining  or  iltuminating,  from  the  latin  word  i/Amdhar?, 
to  illustrate.  Till  %vithin  the  Inst  hundred  years  or  10  all 
painters  were  called  limners  in  this  country. 

The  term  water-colour  paintini;;  is  now  confined  to  draw- 
ing in  water-cuiours  upon  paper,  vellum,  and  ivory,  but 
formerly,  when  nearly  all  painting  was  done  in  water- 
coioura,  the  particular  style  was  designated  according  to 
ttie  vehicle  or  binder  used  with  the  water,  or  according  to 
the  method  of  applyin?  the  colours.  Fresco  {al/reteo), 
gouache  («  guazzo,  wit  h  truinsl,  and  distemper  (a  tempera), 
axe  all  water-<-otour  paintinrj ;  .so  al.so  were  some  of  the 
methods  of  cncavistie  employed  by  the  antient.s,  for  wax 
and  resins  can  be  rendered  water-colour  vehicles  hy  being; 
mixed  with  a  soluble  mineral  alkali ;  soda  is  the  moat  t't&- 
cient,  but  it  must  be  used  as  a  nitrate,  or  some  colours  will 
be  affected  by  it:  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  will  do  nearly 
eqnaUy  as  well.  OU-ooloiu»,  which  have  now  nearly  super- 
seded water-colours,  were  not  used  for  imitative  art  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  Van  Kyck,  by  boiling  linseed, 
poppy,  and  nut  oils  mth  certain  resinous  mixtures,  obtained 
a  vehicle  so  much  better  adapted  Uian  any  then  in  use,  I'ur 
working,  for  etfect.  and  durability,  that  it  was  generally 
adopted  ))>y  the  artists  of  the  period  when  it  became  kno  wu . 
Whit  these  mixtures  were  wUdi  Van  Eyck  used  ix  not 
now  known,  bat  Vassri  calls  them  a  vami*h  which  all 
painters  had  long  desired.  From  this  time  what  is  called 
oil-painting  became  general,  and  the  varioiLs  methods  in 
water-colour  were  proportionately  neglected  or  employed 
on!}'  where  oil-paintint:  ^^a-s  a  less  convenient  mode,  as  Ibr 
theatrical  and  sunilar  decorations,  tor  which  distemper  ya 
tempera,  that  is,  with  an  egg*  jolk  and  white  together)  is  bet- 
ter adapted :  wateiwooloaia  are  akobetter  adapted  for  minisr 
ture  painting,  and  iHinnfaiathif  books  and  nunmseripts.  For 
the  latter  methods  different  vehicles  or  media  are  required 
irom  those  used  in  distemper.  For  distemper,  pluc,  egg, 
milk,  and  serum  of  blood  In  used;  in  miniature  and 
in  water-colour  diasvins:  the  niCLlia  are  more  numerous — 
egg,  gums,  as  gum-Senegal,  Arabic,  ammoniac,  and'  tra- 
gacaath.  isinglass,  and  borax.  One-quarter  of  an  ounee  of 
gum  tragacanth  dissolved  in  one  quiurt  of  a  eold  saturated 
solution  of  borax  in  water,  makes  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
miniature  painting :  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jones,  by  the  Society  of  AHs.  Sec,  for  it-s  di.scovery.  Ani- 
mal gall  and  alcohol  are  also  used  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing: the  former,  to  attach  the  colours  to  the  ground; 
the  latter,  as  an  antiseptic,  to  preserve  them  from  frost, 
mildew,  and  putresoenco.  Saoeharine  substances  should  be 
avoided  in  water-eoloiii*i  as  tbsy  tn  attnctive  of  damp 
and  ^tisposed  to  acid  fermenUtioa  with  gnm.  The  artist 
should  use  only  ih.^tJIed  water  or  Jittered  rain-tcater,  for, 
,>ays  Mr.  Field  ui  j^is  treatise  on  colours,  'in  all  hard  and 
impure  waters,  colours  are  disposed  to  separate  and  curdle, 
so  lhat  it  is  often  impusaible  a  clear  tlowing  wash  or  gra- 
dation of  colour  should  be  obtained  with  them.' 

Of  all  the  methods  however  of  painting  in  water-colours 
/reseo  is  the  principal,  and  the  only  styk  of  painting  well 
adapted  for  an  adequate  representation  of  important  liisto- 
ncal  events  or  for  a  due  diiiplay  of  the  merits  and  beauties 
of  a  work  of  high  art.  Frt  seo-paintmi;  was  known  to  the 
Egyptiari*.  and  to  the  Greeks  and  Roman-s.  Works  in  this 
style  httve  lately  been  discovered  in  F.t^ypt  wliich  may  be 
now  iklOU  years  old,  and  yet  their  colours  are  quite  bnl- 
l.aut.  There  are  also  in  Italy  frescoes  which  are  4D0  years 
old,  and  are  still  briUiaiit  in  oolouiiag.  Whsieaa  oil-ptdnfc* 
P.  Gn  No.  1094. 


ingsnot  only  darken,  but  have  been  known  to  goto  pieces 
a  few  years  after  they  were  executed.  The  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  lionardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan, 
was  quite  decayed  50  yean  after  it  was  painted.  If  tha 
wall  and  the  plaster  (which  should  be  upon  the  solid  walh 
are  good,  frescoes  never  crack,  and  they  bear  cleaning  weU. 
There  are  various  methods  of  cleaniuK  them,  the  most  simple 
is  with  bread ;  and  in  ca.se  of  nece*j»ity  Uiey  can  also  be 
easily  removed  from  the  wall  and  tranuerrea upon  caovis. 
Frescoes,  being  painted  upon  the  wet  plaster,  require  sunpiv 
water  (distilled  or  boiled)  as  a  vehicle ;  the  lime  Hsd^ 
as  it  dries,  bind*  them.  The  aiztare  of  lime  and  sand  for 
the  inttmaett,  or  flue  and  last  eoat  Ibr  painting  upon,  must 
be  prepared  and  kept  moist  some  months  before  it  is  iwed, 
olherwi.se  it  destroys  the  colours.  But  for  adequate  and 
interesting  details  relatinc:  to  the  practice  of  frescopaint- 
ittg,  both  of  the  old  Italian  and  the  modern  German  mas- 
ters, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Report  of 
the  Commisdooers  on  the  Fine  Arta»  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Ferliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty,'  in  1842. 
All  pigments,  as  those  prepared  from  animal  and  vet^- 
table  substances,  cannot  be  used  in  fresco-paintinp;  on  ac- 
count of  the  lime  in  the  ground,  which  destroys  them  ;  yet 
so  many  can  be  used,  tliat  the  frcsco-painter  haa  a  sufficient 
choice  for  e\ery  purpose.  The  following  arc  the  colours 
used  by  Fruf&stsor  Uess,  the  eminent  German  fresco* 
painter:  white— WmQ  which  has  either  been  long  kept  or 
rendered  less  oaustic  bjr  lepesled  mampoJations  and  dr;^ 
ing :  yellow'-nM  rienna  and  all  yellow  ochres :  red—att 
burnt  ochres  burnt  sienna,  oxides  of  iron  and  lake-coloured 
bunil  vitriol :  green — terra-vert,  cobalt  Rreen,  and  chrome 
screen :  6lue — ultramarine,  pure  and  iactitiou.*;,  and  cobalt: 
brown — burnt  and  raw  umber  and  burnt  terra-vert:;}urp/ff— . 
burnt  vitriol,  cobalt,  and  lake-coloured  burnt  vitriol. 

The  foUowing  ate  the  most  permanent  cdi«ii%  aodthei»> 
fore  most  vahuble  to  tin  wateiwxttoor  painter:  blun 
ultramarine,  French  ultramarine,  cobalt,  indigo,  and  smalt: 
redt — Indian  red,  light  red,  Venetian  red,  scarlet  venni- 
lion,  carmine,  pmk  madder,  rose  madder,  purple  lake,  and 
red  orpiment:  cadmium  yellow,  gamboge,  yel- 

low ochre,  Indian  yellow,  mars  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  VU^ 
man  ochre,  brown  ochre,  mars  orange,  raw  sienna,  Itaban 

{link,  gallstone,  and  king's  yellow:  pur/jlej)— purple  madder, 
ndian  purple,  and  burnt  carmine :  browns — burnt  sienna, 
brown  pink,  burnt  umber,  Vandyck  brown,  scpia,  mars 
brown,  Colo(j:ne  earth,  bistre,  and  madder  brown :  greens — 
emerald  green,  olive  green,  and  green  oxide  of  chromium  : 
ivory  black,  l)lue  black,  neutral  tint,  and  British 
ink  :  wJutet — oxide  of  zinc  or  Chinese  white,  and  sulphate 
of  barytes  or  constant  white. 

The  following  woiks  upon  the  natnie  and  qualities  of 
pigments,  8co.  may  be  oonalted  with  sdvantage:— lln- 
gry,  '  The  Painter  and  Vamishcr's  Guide  ;  or,  a  treatise,  both 
lu  Iheorj'  and  practice,  on  the  art  of  making  and  applying 
varnishes;  on  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  painting;  and  on  the 
method  of  preparing  colours  both  simple  and  compound,' 
^c,  8V0.,  toodoa,  1810:  translated  from  the  Frendi^ 
Field,  'Chromatography,  or  a  treatise  on  colours  and  p]g> 
ments,  and  of  their  powers  in  painting,'  Svo.,  London  1941 : 
and  the  small  *HMd-bookof  Water-colours,'  by  Mensrs. 
VVinsor  and  NeMon,  srti^*  colour-makers  to  her  mi^esty» 
wiiich  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the  qualities  and  effectaofOV- 
lours  when  employed  in  water-colour  painting, 
^V .  VT  K  R-  C  U  FJ5s  .  [  S  IS  Y  M  BR  1  u  mJ 
WATER-CROW,  one  of  the  Eiglish  names  for  the 

W.\Ttiil-OLZKL. 

WAT£a4>uT.  ryt.vAc&B.j 

WATBIUHEN.  [I^UMt*  vol*  ^«  P-  282.1 
WATER,  HOLY  (in  French.  Eau  hfni/e,  or  blessed 
water;  but  in  Italian,  Aqtta  »anta,  as  in  £nglish\  is  water 
blessed  by  the  priest,  which  is  usetl  in  matij'  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  in  Uie  omasa  of  baptism 
and  bnrtal,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  mass  or  ordinaij 
service.  There  is  conmonhr  a  font  of  holy  water  in  the 
poreb  of  Roman  Catholic  cnurehes,  into  which  the  con- 
gregation as  they  enter  the  church  dip  their  finger^  and 
then  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  tneir  foreheads.  The 
holy  water  is  mixed  with  salt  ;  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  first  done  by  Pope  Alexander  I.,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Some  make  Pope  Alexander  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  holy  water  altogether.  Protestant 
writeni  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  holy  water  at 
the  Romish  church  to  the  pontifical  lustrations  of  the  . 
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MKtii  Greeks  uid  Romans ;  but  both  the  paean  and  the 

Christian  practice  muy  perbaps  be  more  eorreciij  nTerrod 
to  llie  uatiirAl  leuling  which  puiiits  out  water  as  tlie  svuihol 
of  puntication.  In  the  antieiit  churches,  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  Atrium,  or  square  plot  of  ground  between  the  porch 
and  the  church,  was  cotnmoDly  a  fountain  ot  cistern  of 
tmter,  in  wbicb  the  people  wiahed  tb«»  hands  end  faces 
bcDne  they  entered.  *  Hie  writen  of  the  ehureh  oT  Rome, 
Baronius,  and  others,'  ob^rves  Bingham  {Origina  Etxk- 
i~ia>!icff,  hb.  viii.,  c.  3,  ^  7>,  *  commonly  derive  and  defend 
tile  use  of  their  holy  water  from  this  anlii'ut  cubtoni;  but 
Du  Fresne  seems  to  speak  more  properly  whm  he  says 
their Instral  water  lather  succeeded  in  its  room.'  Bing- 
huD  is  himaelf  ioclined  to  deduce  the  modem  custom 
*  from  e  wone  fountain,  the  Tipi^pavr^pta,  or  sprinkling 
with  holy  water '  (properly,  spniikhnsr-ves*els),  '  so  ol>en 
spoken  of  among  the  liealhens ;"  and  he  quotes  a  passat;e 
irnin  Sozomeii,  where  tha'  ecclt  siastK  al  historian,  s^peaking 
of  the  emperor  Juliaiis  i^oing  mto  a  temple  id  Gaul 
to  tacriiice,  with  Valentinian  attending  him,  myt,  'the 
priest  sprinkled  them  with  water  as  ttaev  went  in,  eoeord> 
ing  to  the  heathen  custom  f  unon  whien  hie  editor,  Heniy 
Valesius,  has  observed  that  tne  reading  in  some  copies 
is  '  according  to  ecclesiastical  custom,'  the  more  modem 
transenbers  liaving  thon<rht  that  the  tnie  expression. 
(See  ai&o  chap,  x.,  ^  5. )  Uuiy  water  is  also  used  in  the 
Greek  church,  but  without  salt.  The  mixture  of  the 
and  water  is  interpreted  by  some  Roman  CaUiolic 
dihrinee  ei  typifying  what  is  called  the  hypoehitie  union 
of  the  nature  of  Christ,  the  aalt  being  the'cmbleiB  of  hii 
divinity,  the  wafer  of  his  humanity. 

WA  TER-LILY,  the  eommon  name  of  several  plants  re- 
markable for  their  beavitv,  belonging  to  ditt'erent  genera  of 
the  natural  order  Nyiiipi>«aceBB.  All  the  species  of  the 
genera  I^t/mpheea  anfl  Nufhar  are  called  Water-Lilies. 
The  genus  Nymphtra  has  a  calyx  offour  sepals  girding  the 
heae  of  the  toros.  The  petals.  10  to  28,  adnate  to  the  toms, 
elevated  about  the  ovary  and  covering  the  same,  and  there- 
fore at  fii-st  sig:ht  appearing  insrrfed  into  if.  The  stamens 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  many  series,  and  inserted  in  a 
similar  way  above  tlio  petals.  There  arc  upward™  of  twenty 
speciea  of  this  genus  described.  Thev  have  all  large  float- 
ing leaves,  with  white,  red.  or  blue  mnreie,  itfaieh  ftppev 
at  the  surftee  of  the  water. 

N.  eanvkn,  Bhie  Witer-Lily,  has  peltate  nearly  entire 
leaves  witlioiit  dots,  trlalirous  on  both  surfaces,  and  2-!obed 
at  the  base,  the  lubes  free  ;  the  anther  with  an  appeiidapc 
at  the  apex  :  the  stitrmas  16-raved.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Lower  EErypt  in  rice-grouncfs  and  canaU  about  Hosetta, 
Damie'ta.  and  Cairo.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
firom  its  frequent  representation  in  the  aenlptures  of 
E^fyvt,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  aa  a  eaered  plant 
by  the  antient  Egyptians. 

N.  etiultt.  the  eatable  Water-Lily,  has  peltate,  broad, 
oval,  entire  leaves,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent.  This 

{ilant  is  a  naltv«  of  the  East  Indies,  in  wet  fenny  districts, 
ts  flowers  are  small,  and  white  or  reddish.  Like  all  the 
species,  it  has  large  pear-shaped  roots,  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  starch,  and  they  are  consequently  used  as 
artielcs  of  diet.  The  seeds  silso  of  a  species  nearly  allied 
to  this,  the  ^T.  rubra,  which  has  deep-red  flowers,  are  also 
used  aji  an  artiele  of  diet.  Its  flowers  also  are  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration  by  the  Hindus  in  the  districts  of  the 
East  Indies  in  which  it  grows. 

N.  fmbexcens  has  peltate,  sharply-toothed  leaves,  orbicu- 
farly  reniform,  with  t  he  under  surtace  pubescent  and  spotted, 
and  the  lobes  roundish.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
Malabar,  Mohiecas,  THnquebar,  Ceylon.  .lava,  and  has 
been  also  found  at  Waree  and  Aera  on  the  western  const 
Ol  Africa.  This  plant  is  calh'd  Lninx  throughout  India, 
and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  It.s  floweis  are  nf  a 
beautiful  white.  They  expand  during  the  day  and  close 
at  night  and  exhale  a  strong  vinous  odour. 

AT.  Lotm,  the  Egyptian  Lotos,  has  peltate  leaves,  sharply 
Mftated ;  the  under  nirfiue  is  fdlose  at  the  nerres,  and  pu- 
bescent between  them.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  grows  in  slow-running  streams,  e.^^pecially  in  the  iS'ile 
near  Rosetta  and  Daiuietta.  and  is  fcaind  in  rice-fields  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  under  water.  It  has  large  white 
flowers  with  the  sepals  red  at  the  margins.  The  nMtl  are 
large,  tuberous,  and  eatable.  The  seeds  dried  ^vm  made 
into  a  bread  by  the  antient  Egyj^iaiw,  and  fN  foots  were 
•nplogredinthcaBmaaiaaDer.  IhiaplaDtianigBnlBdfrith 


I  superstitionB  veneration  by  the  Egj-ptians.  It  tesemhlet 

I  tlie  Ndumbo  of  the  Ilindu.s,  a  plant  V>Glonging  to  the 
same  natural  oider, and  called  the  tine  or  East  Indian  Lotu». 
The  latter  has  always  been  regarded  as  tlic  emblem  of  le^ 
tility.  Lotot  is  applied  to  various  plants  by  the  antienta. 
The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi  was  the  Zizv'phus  Lotos  ;  that 
of  Homer  and  Dioseondea,  a  neciea  of  Xotee  or  Thf<Uituii. 
liie  Lotus  of  Hippoeiates  is  the  CeUit  autlratit ;  taA  the 
Italian  Lotos  is  tne  Dioij/yrut:  Lotus. 

N.  nUj't.  the  common  White  Vater-Lily,  cordate, 
quite  entire  leaves;  the  stipmas  IC-rayed,  tlie  rays  a.sceiid- 
ing.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  lake« 
throughout  rainpe,  and  is  abundant  in  Great  Bdtalo.  The 
flowecs  are  white,  and,  aeoocdiag  to  lianwis,  open  them- 
selves in  the  momingat  seven  o*cioek,and  dose  them  at  four 
oVlnr  1:  in  the  cvenine.  This  plant  iaver)'  deservedly  highly 
fc-.Letii;ed  as  the  most  beautilul  of  European  plants.  It  w 
frequently  accompanied  with  the  yellow  water-hly,  and 
the  two  together  give  an  exceedingly  giaceful  appt^arance 
to  the  waters  they  occupy.  The  roots  of  the  white  water- 
lily  eontun  an  astringent  priodplet  which  renders  them 
useAd  in  dyeing.  They  also  eontain  staroh,  and  on  this  ac* 
count  swine  feed  on  them,  although  other  animals  reject 
them.  The  whole  plant  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  me- 
dicinal, but  is  now  seldom  employed  by  medical  men.  al- 
though it  has  a  popular  reputation  as  a  remedy  iu  mauy 
diseases.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  occasionally  met 
with,  called  tntnor,  which  has  Rmallcr  flowers  and  leaves 
than  the  ^cies. 

odoratfi,  Sweet.«cented  Watec^Iily,  has  Cordate,  quite 
entire  leaves,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  on  the  under  sur^ 
face  yen  prominent;  the  stigmas  IG  to  20  rayed;  the  rays 
erect,  inflfxed  at  the  top.  Tliis  plant  is  a  native  of  North 
America  from  Canada  to  the  L'arolinas  ;  it  is  found  in  deep 
ditches  and  alow-runiuug  riverei.  This  plant  is  oAen  con- 
founded with  the  European  Lily,  but  it  is  quite  distinct. 
Its  flowef*  tn  white  tinged  with  red,  vanr  fiagiant,  and 
opening  in  the  moming,  close  at  noon.  Tne  roots  of  thh 

f)lant  are  also  a-strin^jent,  Ir.-A  n  nch  mor^i-  pov,  i  rful  than  the 
aat  species.  It  contains  tuiiniii  and  ^iiiil.c  acid,  and  a  tie- 
coction  01  the  roots  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  roots  are  used  by  medical  men  in  America 
aa  aitringonta,  and  popularly  an  ompiloyad  to  maldng 
poultiees. 

The  genus  Nuphar  baa  a  ealyz  eonposcd  of  ftve  or  wx 

petal-like  sepals;  the  petals  10  to  18,  much  smaller  ti  - 
the sepals:  tne  stamens  indefinite,  which,  as  well  cus  tun 
I  sepals  and  petals,  are  inserted  into  the  ba«e  of  the  torus,  so 
that  the  fruit  appears  as  if  it  were  superior.  The  stigmas 
are  from  10  to  18,  and  radiated.  Carpels  10  to  18,  encloead 
within  the  toms.  The  apaeiea,  like  those  of  the  last  gemi^ 
are  elegant  aquatic  platite,  and  diffor  frooi  them  in  appear* 
!  anee  by  their  yellow  flowers.  There  are  several  species 
growing  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Of  these 
tne  N,  lutea.  Yellow  Water-Lily,  is  the  mo&t  common.  It 
has  a  calyx  of  5  sepals ;  the  stigmas  are  entire,  16  to  20 
rayed,  deeply  umbilicated ;  the  leaves  ovato-corddte  ;  the 
lobes  apTm)ximate;  the  petioles  triquetrous  with  acute 
angles.  This  plant  is  a  native  throughout  Europe  and  ia 
Siberia,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America.  The  flowers 
have  a  strong  smell,  like  that  of  brandy,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  fruits  are  called  brandy-bottles.  There 
is  a  species  very  much  resembling  this  in  all  point.s  except 
that  it  is  about  half  the  size  ;  it  is  called  A',  punnia,  Dvvari 
Yellow  Water-Lily.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Norti)  of  Germany, 
Lapland,  Norway,  and  Scotland.  There  are  Ave  or  six 
other  speoies,  all  of  then  aattvaa  of  poods  and  diteliee  of 
fresh-water.  There  is  a  North  American  species,  N.  athmm, 
which  prows  in  salt-water  as  well  as  fr;  <h,  and  it  WTJ 
plenlihil  about  Philadelphia  and  also  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Nymphaea,  and  has 
been  called  by  Lindley,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  Victoria 
rtgia.  This  ntlendid  plant,  in  the  dimaoriona  Of  ilalaavea^ 
their  ooloor,  flie  colour,  site,  and  thigianoe  of  its  llowm. 
may  deservedly  be  called  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  of  its  dis^'oveiy  by  Mr.  Schomburgk  r — 
'It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  while  contending  with  the 
difficulties  nature  opposed  ui  diiferent  forms  to  our  pro- 
gress up  the  river  Berbice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  point  where 
the  river  expanded  and  formed  a  eurrentless  basin :  some 
ohject  on  the  southern  extremtty  oftlds  basin  attracted  my 
attenlioii}ii  waaimpoHibla  to  torn  any  idea  what  it  ooold 
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be,  and  ■mimtiiiifl;  Um  cnw  to  iocrcMM  tfat  rate  of  their 
Diddling  ««  wOTt  ahoitljr  aftonnuds  ofpouta  tlie  otyect 
nut  had  tailed  my  euriodtjr^-a  vagetable  wonder. 
All  caktOlities  were  Tori^otten  :  I  felt  as  a  botanist,  and  lelt 
Bl|ldf  lawarded; — a  jrigaiitic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  tVct  in 
dianatar,  salver-shaped,  \\i\h  abroad  nni,  uf  a  Iiulit  green 
above  mod  a  vivid  crimson  below,  resting  on  tiie  water. 
Quite  in  dianwter  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxu- 
riaal  fl«irar«  eowisting  of  many  hundred  petals,  pauinff  in 
aUanMta  tinti  from  pure  white  to  mm  and  ptnk.  The 
■mooth  water  was  covered  with  the  blowomt,  and,  as  I 
rowed  fh>m  one  to  the  other,  I  always  observed  sometlunf^ 
new  to  admire.'  No  specimens  of  this  plant  have  been  yi  l 
seen  alive  in  this  country,  but  seeds  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Schomburgk,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  tliii  splendid 
plant  may  yet  flounvi  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  measoiing  5  or  6  ftat  m  diameter.  They  have  an 
orbicular  form,  the  upper  surface  is  brij^ht  green,  and  they 
are  flimislied  with  a  rim  round  the  margin  from  3  to  5 
inches  in  height;  on  the  inside  the  rim  has  a  green 
colour,  and  on  the  outside,  like  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
it  is  of  a  bright  crimson ;  they  have  prominent  ribo,  wMcll 

B'ect  an  inch  high,  radiating  from  a  common  eanfae; 
•  are  arassed  by  a  membrane,  giving  the  whole  the 
afmeatanea  of  a  qiider^  wd) ;  the  whole  leaf  is  beset  with 
prickles,  and  when  young  is  convolute.  The  stalk  of  the 
flower  is  an  inc  h  thu  k  and  studded  with  prickles.  The 
calvx  IS  4-leaved,  each  sepal  is  7  inches  in  length  and  4 
inches  broad.  The  corolla  covers  the  calyx  withnundreds 
of  petals ;  when  first  opened  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  but 
nbeequently  changes  to  pink ;  it  is  very  fragrant.  Like 
aU  other  water>lilies,  its  petals  and  stamens  pass  into  each 
other,  a  petal  often  being  found  surmounted  with  half  an 
anther.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  and  embedded  in  a 
spongy  stibstance.  This  plant  ha>  by  Mime  botani-sts  been 
placed  in  the  genus  Enryale,  whilst  Lindley  thinks  it  is 
nearer  N^mphva,  from  which  it  ditiers  in  the  »e])als  and 
petals  being  distinct,  the  papilla  of  tlie  stigma  l)eingpro- 
umcad  into  a  horn,  and  the  ehangipg  colour  of  ita  petels. 
Or  tnia  genus  there  ia  but  one  speaes  at  present  described. 

In  the  cultivation  of  water-lilies,  those  brought  from 
warm  climates  should  be  grown  in  large  potti  or  jians  of 
water,  with  several  inches  ofnch  loamy  soil  in  the  bottom, 
which  should  he  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  stove.  The 
hardy  species  may  be  planted  in  ponds,  cisterns,  canals,  or 
lakes,  with  a  ricK  loamy  soil  at  the  bottom.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  dlvidiog  their  roots  or  tiiben, 
which  may  be  tnrown  into  the  water  wherever  they  are 
mtended  to  remain.  A  due  supply  of  water  should  be 
ensured  for  their  growth,  as  they  will  not ptoopar  illar  lia> 
ing  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or  cold. 

WATElMlEADOWS.  [lamAnoir.] 
WATBIt-NUT.  [Trapa^ 
WATEIW)AK.  [QtfRRCWs.l 

WATER-OUZEL.  [Cinci.ui.] 

Generic  Character,    f  Merulio«.  vol.  XV.,  p.  122.J 

The  Cincli  haunt  the  banks  of  clear  streams,  rejoicing 
m  the  vicinity  of  some  tumbling  cascade  hurrying  over  a 
loel^  dcelivity.  They  go  into  the  water  till  th^  are  auite 
sabaarged,  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  tnere 
Nek  their  inaeet  food.  M.  Temminek  states  tlwt  when  in 
this  situation  they  open  their  wings  and  constantly  agitate 
them.  Their  feathers  are,  he  says,  furnished  witn  an  oily 
matter  for  this  purpose,  like  the  feathers  of  ducks ;  and 
adds,  as  an  Off  kit,  that  when  thus  walking  they  appear 
lurrounded  with  air-bttbUes,  which  render  them  very 
brilliaiit 

The  fbllowhig  are  Earopean > 

Cindus  anuatictu,  Cinclus  mefanogatter,  and  Cincliu 
Pallasn.  M.  Temminek  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the 
second  is  a  distinct  species  ,  and  refers,  with  some  slight 
doubt,  Cinclus  Pallam  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  the 
third.  He  states  the  geognqphieal  dktribution  of  Cincltu 
Pa  'Jatii  to  be  the  Cnmea,  and  other  parts  of  Earopean 
Kuiia,  and  says  that  It  b  ireiy  oonmm  la  Japan,  whoa  h 
is  named  Kawagara*. 
We  select  as  an  example  the  first  of  these. 
DetcnptHm. — Male. — Upper  parts  deep  brown,  tinted 
with  ashHColour;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  breast  pore 
white ;  belly  rusty ;  bill  blackish ;  iris  pearl-grey ;  '  *^ 
Length  rathar  aura  than  i0T«a  indiaa, 


Upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  part  of  Ika 
neck  aah-bfown;  lose  white  upon  tiia  bfaaat;  Jowar  parti 

yellowish  rusty. 

Yuujig  of  the  Year  distinguished  by  the  grey  feathers 
which  cover  the  head  and  the  nape  ;  feathers  of  the  back 
and  rump  fringed  with  blackish ;  those  of  the  wings  with 
white  towards  the  end;  the  white  of  the  lower  parts  ax* 
tends  to  the  middle  of  the  belly  and  towards  the  aMoaaan : 
but  aU  thoa  white  feathers  aia  finely  varied  with  brawn 
and  r-*-  — • — 


Water  ouiel. 

AAitt  «ri  yo««  sClha  Vm 


This  is  the  LerltchiroUo  and  Merlo  a^mUeo  of  the  Ita 
Hans;  T'^do  deagua  of  the  Spaniards;  Merle  deuu  and 
Agiicuiire  A  gorge  blanche  of  the  French  ;  tVatnstare  of  the 
Swedes ,  Povodni  Kost  of  Scopoli ;  Fosse  Fold,  Fofne  Kald, 
Querrn  Kald,  StroemStfrr,  and  B<pkke  Engl  of  the  Noi<i 
wcgiansi  fya$mr  aemrf,  Bach-wiml,  and  2^  HoeAkS^ 
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JIgamitttere  uud  Nordixchp  Jf  'assfrsr/nratzer  of  tlie  Oer- 
BUins;  Watenyreniw  of  the  Nf1horlandci-s  ;  Mwi/nir/irn 
ff  divir  of  the  antient  Bhtuh ;  and  Heater-ousel,  iVater- 
trm%  Water-jnfet,  fVater-piet,  Dtfpwt  ud  JSsMy^AfcAer 
of  fhe  modem  Britub. 

Qeographieal  Dittfibution^— Sweden,  Scandinavia,  Si* 
beriK,  Russia.  Germany,  the  Alp»,  the  Pyrenees,  Holland 
(rare),  Spam,  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
Trebizond. 

Habits,  Food^^'. — *As&r  aa  the  fact  of  its  submersion 
goes,' says  Mr.  Gould,  *  we  have  ourselves  many  times 
iritDMMdit;  but  hare  Mvar  b«enable  to  mark  unob- 
•erred  the  actions  of  the  bird  under  mter,  m  as  to  say 

whether  it  is  by  a  powerful  effort  that  it  keeps  it-nelf  sub- 
mersed, or  whether  it  is  completely  at  its  ease,  as  some 
have  asserted.  The  Water-oiuel  is  a  spirited  and  restless 
little  bird,  full  of  life  and  activity,  flitting  from  stone  to 
stone  alonj;  the  bordeis  of  the  streams ;  and  it  is  especially 
fond  of  perching  upon  any  rock  that  happen*  to  b«  elevated 
in  the  centre  of  the  current,  where,  conipicuaUB  by  ita 
white  breast,  it  may  be  observed  dipping  its  head  and 
jerking  its  tail  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  wren,  at 
one  moment  pouring  I'orth  a  lively  twittering  son^ 'and 
that  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow :,  and  at  the  next  tlivini^  down,  and  risinff  again 
at  a  considerable  distance.  When  so  dispoAed,  its  flight  is 
•faraight^  low,  and  rapid ;  in  fact,  much  like  the  King- 
fisher; and  it  is  equalljr  solitary  in  ita  habits.  It  is  how- 
ever sefdom  teen  in  the  same  titnations  aa  the  Kingfisher, 
the  latter  being  a  frequenter  of  streams  which  floiv  il;rnn^h 
a  fertile  countr],%  while  the  Water-oiizel  is  peeviliai  to  the 
rapid  and  limp  i  'n  ur.-  .■  '  m  h  descend  the  mountainsides 
and  run  through  glens  at  their  base.'   (Birds  qf  Europe.) 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  land  aflSl  water  in- 
teela  and  their  larva,  Ephemerse,  Phiyganete,  &e..  ukI 
ftiHll'Water  testaceous  moilusln.  Mr.  Macgillivray  found 
in  their  stomachs  beetles  and  the  animals  of  LymnatB  and 
Annjli.  The  Scotch  persecute  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  n  <  Is  on  the  spawn  of  the  salOMlD.  The  justiee  of  this 
persecution  has  been  dmibted. 

PissureR  of  rocks,  crasrs,  and  rouKh  stones  are  selected  as 
the  locality  for  the  cunous  nest,  which  is  domed,  and  si- 
milar, with  regard  to  materials,  to  those  which  compose 
the  neit  of  the  wrea.  *  It  buikb  early,'  ohservea  Mr.  Yar- 
tc31,  'and  coneeah  its  large  nest  wUh  great  art  Va  cavity 
in  a  moM  covered  rock  is  chosen,  the  nest  is  formed  of  a 
mass  of  closely  interwoven  moss,  seven  or  eiprht  inches 
deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hollow' 
chamber  in  the  centre  lined  with  a  few  dry  leaves,  to 
irtueh access  is  gained  by  a  small  aperture  through  the 
moas  on  one  aide.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  placed  umier  a 
pojecting  stone,  forming  nart  of  a  easeaae,  and  behind 
the  sheet  of  water  that  falls  over  it.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  measuring  one  inch  m  length  by 
nine  lines  in  breadth,  pointed  at  the  analler  cn^  and 
white,'  (Bntnfi  liirdt.) 

Pennant  s  PenritkOiul»fl6bMf%yOin)gmtiet<m 
of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Bird*    Europe,  states  that,  since  the 

SiblicatioD  of  his  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya 
'(tmntaiiu,  he  had  receivetf  specimens  of  the  yo\m^  as 
well  as  rf  the  adult,  in  con^efpience  of  which  his  plate  in 
the  Bir(i\  of  Europe  is  rendered  more  complete.  He  adds 
that  M.  Temminck  had  favoured  him  witn  specimens  of 
the  Japan  water4>uzel,  which  differed  so  sjigbtly  from 
those  killed  in  India,  as  not,  in  Mr.  Gonld*s  opiiiiion,to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  leparated. 

lliere  is  an  Amencan  species,  dnehie  umw^r,  Bonap., 
Cinclus  Mfxlcanus,  8w.  . 
WATER-PLANTAIN.  [Alismacrb.1 
WATER-PLAN'l'S  are  those  plants  wnich  live  entirely 
in  water,  or  \\hich  require  a  preponderating  quantity  of 
water  as  the  medium  of  their  existence.  The  families  of 
plants,  like  the  families  of  animaU  that  live  in  the  water, 
are  found  to  belong  to  all  classes  into  which  the  whole  have 
been  divided,  although  those  belonging  to  the  lower  elaam 
are  by  fhr  tte  most  prevalent.  Many  of  the  fiunilies  of 

filants  bavins:  thr  tiii^hest  organization  have  membenbe" 
ODginc  totheui  v.  hch  are  inhabitants  of  the  water:  of  this 
the  lianunculus  aquatilis  is  an  example,  in  the  natural 
order  Ranunculacea;.  All  the  species  of  the  orders  Nym- 
phvaeev.  Callitrichaces,  CeratophyllaoeK,  and  Fodu«te- 
odonging  to  the  class  fiugenii  grow  in  water. 


Among  Endogens,  the  orders  Butomaces;^,  Naiadacese  or 
Fluviales.  I'l&tiacea?,  Alismaceap,  &c.  consist  entirely  of 
water-plants ;  whilst  one  of  the  largest  of  the  few  faimliea 
into  which  cryptogamic  plants  are  divided,  the  AIg»,  CMi- 
aista  almcst  entirely  of  plants  which  live  in  the  water. 

For  the  purpo«e  of  studying  the  distribution  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  water-plants  are  distiiliuted  into  several 
groups.  One  of  the  first  divisions  that  suggests  it»elf  in 
the  study  of  their  forms  is  derived  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  waters  in  which  they  grow.  Thus  we  have 
thoee  which  grow  in  the  saline  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
those  which  grow  in  the  ftesh  waters  inland.  Moat  of  the 
plants  which  grow  at  theboCton  oTflie  ocean  orHoet  in  its 
waters  belong  to  the  family  of  AlctP,  and  in  the  ailicle 
Ska-Wekps  we  have  given  an  account  of  their  forms. 
There  are  however  many  plants  not  helonRine  to  this  order 
which  require  the  influence  of  salt-water  on  tlie  a>oii  on 
which  they  grow  for  their  production.  Thus  species  of  the 
genera  Salsola,  Anabasis,  Salicomia,  and  Glaux  will  not 

Kw  but  where  they  can  feel  the  influence  of  salt^raler  : 
ice  they  have  been  called  plunta  teiina.  These  plants 
are  found  not  only  where  the  sea  washes,  but  wherever 
salt-springs  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  is  another  group  of  plants  which  have  their  evistence 
determined  tiy  saline  waters,  but  are  always  found  near  the 
sea  or  on  the  banks  of  nvcrs  to  which  the  sea  has  access. 
Such  are  species  of  Chenopodium,  Kfiotropium,  Vitex, 
Eryngiuai,  s« """>"«,  and  thA  Mangrove  (Bhiaophom). 
TTiese  are  called  fAmttf  UUoralte,  mumaritmet. 

The  larcfcst  proportion  of fienh-unler  plants  belong  also 
to  the  natural  order  Alga»,  althouph  by  lar  the  most  con- 
spicuous specimens  belong  to  the  tribes  of  Exogenous  and 
Endogenous  plants.  As  the  sea  claims  nearly  all  the 
snecies  of  the  genus  Fucus  undits  allies,  so  the  fresli-water 
claims  the  majority  of  the  species  of  the  old  genus  Gof»- 
ferva  and  its  allies.  The  genus  Uha  [Ulvacks]  has  tte 
species  in  both  sea  and  fresh-water.  "The  division  of  the 
natural  order  Alg^  containing  plants  resembling  the  Con- 
ferva are  called  Al^tP  Vnnfervoid^tt  by  Harvej.  and  con- 
stitute liis  second  division  of  that  order.  All  tlie  plants 
belontrinc  to  this  division  are  composed  of  filanientb,  and 
are  really  or  apparently  articulated ;  hence  some  writers 
call  thciu  Al^cB  articu2alep.  We  here  subjoin  the  cha- 
raeten  of  the  piincinai  tribes  into  which  this  divisian  of 
the  order  is  soboiTtded. 

The  Ectocarpete  are  oliv  ceous  or  green  marine  plants  , 
their  fructification  is  monce^ious  and  the  capsules  external}, 
and  the  globules  placed  between  swollen  ramuii.  U  con- 
tains the  genus  Eciocarjnu  and  two  others.  The  ti  ibe  C«- 
ramieee  is  closely  eomMfodwilh  the  preceding ;  the  colour 
of  the  species  however  ii  never  gieen— mostly  red  or 
purple,  and  sometimes  brown.  The  miclification  tsdouble, 
the  capsules  and  globules  being  situated  on  different  plants, 
and  not  on  the  same,  as  in  the  preceding  lrj.bc.  It  con- 
tains six  penera,  one  of  which  is  the  (iriffithsta,  a  plant 
named  alter  .Mr.  8.  Gnifiths,  who  has  done  much  to  advance 
the  know led:je  of  the  order  Alga!  in  Great  Britain.  The 
roost  extensive  genera  in  this  tribe  are  Calathamnion  ai>d 
Polysiphonia.  Most  of  the  species  belonging  to  these  two 
tribes  are  natives  of  the  sea,  and  are  found  attached  to  rocks, 
and  to  shells,  stones,  aiul  corallines  which  are  thrown  tip 
by  the  waves.  Many  of  them  are  also  found  5>arnsitic 
upon  the  larger  sea-algse,  as  the  various  .sjiecies  of  fucii* 
and  others. 

The  Conftrvte  are  for  the  most  part  jneea  plants,  but 
sometimes  pink  or  brown;  the  IhietmwtkNi  eooatMa 
of  a  granular^loured  internal  nBii»  which  aaMimes 
varions  forms. 

Tlir  ("riT  rrn,  altlioupb  stil!  containin;;  numerous 

specich,  ti  l  l;i  '  n  Mi.ich  reduced  by  the  toimation  of  new 
genera.  I:  li  i-  however  still  an  indefinite  character,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparatively  little  attention  which  the  order 
Algse  has  received  from  botanists.  The  *  filaments  are  ar- 
ticulated, free,  distinct,  unifonn,  ample  or  branched. 
Fruit  (7),  an  inteinal,  coloured,  grannlar  naaa  C«ndo- 
chrome).  Colour  green,  rarely  purple  or  orange.*  Tlie 
species  of  Conferva  are  found  wherever  there  is  water.  In 
running  streams  they  attach  themselves  to  the  stone.^  at  !he 
bottom,  and  are  so  abundant  frequently  in  slacnant  |K>ads 
and  pools  as  to  conceal  everytninir  else.  Some  tew  of 
tliem  are  found  in  sea-water,  and  some  on  dry  land.  Some 
of  the  species  have  been  found  developing  their  peculiar 
ftnns  undciir  the  influence  of  the  iqgredierta  of  dijUerent 
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mineral -spntifrs  ;  and  one,  the  Confcrvn  thorniaTis,  is  only 
fouml  in  tliermal -springs.  Under  tavour;il>lr  <".rcutns1ancps 
they  hometimes  go  on  developing  to  an  immense  extent  in 
lakes  or  ponds  in  which  thcjrgrow.  They  are  generally 
at  first  green,  but  as  they  aaoMid  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  whitish. 
The  rapidity  of  the  gro\rth  of  these  plant-s  is  sometimes 
very  extraordinary,  and  lakes,  and  even  the  ocean  itself, 
are  covered  for  several  miles  with  floating  maiscs  of  Con- 
fervae  several  inches  in  depth.  Of  the  various  species  of 
Conferva;,  the  C.fracta,  the  C.  crisjnita,  and  C.  rivularis 
are  most  abundant  in  this  country.  These  plants  are  fre- 
quently called  crow-silkg,  and  in  some  parts  of  tiie  ooun- 
67,  when  dried,  they  have  been  med  for  the  purpow  of 
fmBng  beds,  also  as  wadding  for  etnffing  lerarmeiits.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  says  he  has  seen  at  Edinburj^h  a  kind  of  pnper 
manufactured  Ironi  the  fibres  of  C'H'/frvn  fracta.  Tlie 
C.  tPB<ii!rrjj)il(i.  s,\ohK  crow-silk,  or  :mior-l)all,  is  found  with 
its  filaments  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  so  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  the  balls  of  hair  occasionally  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  animaJs.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes* 
but  it  tarely  found.  It  is  not  fixed  to  anything,  bat  float* 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  balls  vaij  in  dia- 
meter from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches. 

The  genus  Hydrodictyon  has  filaments  wlueh  fono  a 
network  with  regular  polyi^onal  raeshes,  and  viviparous 
articulations.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  H.  utriculatum. 
Common  Water-net,  which  is  a  rare  plant,  and  found  only 
in  ditches  and  pools  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
Kngiand.  It  u  a  beantifal  plant,  forming  a  tubular  net, 
whidi  floats  freely  in  the  water.  The  meshes  of  the  net- 
•vork  arc  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  vary  in  diameter 
from  half  a  line  to  half  an  inch,  and  the  li laments  from  the 
width  of  a  human  hair  to  that  of  the  coarsest  ho£:Vbri>lle. 

The  genus  Mm^eotia,  named  after  J.  B.  Mougeot,  a 
German  botanist,  has  articulated  simple  filaments,  which 
•re  finally  united  by  tiansrerae  tuba.  Tlie  endoehrome 
ia  gprtmiMr,  at  length  flirming  roundish  globules  at  the 
point  of  conjugation.  This  is  one  of  the  genem  of  cnn- 
fervoid  plants  whose  filaments  are  said  to  unite  before 
reproduction  takes  place.  That  this  conjugation  does  take 
place  previous  to  their  granules  possessing  any  reproduc- 
tive power,  in  many  of  ue  species,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt. 
But  there  are  many  species  of  Coofervae  which  belong  to 
the  conjugate  group  of  geneim,  in  which  the  phenomenon 
of  eoqngation  does  not  take  place  previous  to  reproduo- 
tioB.  These  exceptions  occur  more  particularly  in  the 
genus  Zyenema.  [Zvcjnema.J  Several  species  of  Mmi- 
pentia  are  found  m  Great  Hntain  ;  the  most  common  is 
the  M.  genvfiexOy  which  is  ahniulant  in  )iools  and  ilitehes, 
sometimes  covering  a  space  3U  or  40  feet  in  diameter,  and 
kaving  n  yellowish-green  or  dull  yelloir  colour.  The  fila- 
ments are  noeedingly  fragile. 

The  genus  Tynaandra  has  simple  fllaments,  inoeeu« 
siting  by  transverse  tubes.  The  endoehrome  is  in  two 
roundish  masses,  which  after  conjugation  unite  to  form  a 
single  globule.  The  species  arc  I'mind  in  ponds  and 
ditches,  mostly  commencing  their  existence  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  after  a  little  time  rising  to  the  surface, 
where  they  form  masses  vaiying  in  size,  of  a  yellowish  and 
yellowish-green  colour. 

The  tribe  OteiU^^tariteB  is  composed  of  plants  which  are 
green  or  brown  in  colour,  with  continuous  tubular  fila- 
ments, seldom  l)ranched,  thouch  often  joined  tuirelher  so 
as  to  appear  branched.  The  fructification  consists  of  an 
interval  mass  divided  l}y  transverse  septa,  finally  sepa- 
rating into  roundish  or  lenticular  sporidia.  This  tribe  of 
plants,  like  the  otlu  rs,  is  found  wnerever  there  is  water, 
and  la  move  abundant  in  firesh  water  than  in  tb^  sea. 
There  are  however  many  of  then  found  in  the  tea,  and 
also  in  mineral-waters.  Many  of  the  species,  especially  of 
Osciilatoria,  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  moving  so  aj>- 
parcntly  spontaneous,  that  some  naturalists  have  placed 
them  among  animals,  as  well  as  the  more  minute  forms 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Algae.  [Zoocarpss.] 
Gutain  Cannicbael,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
■^eet,  has  made  the  following  obaervationik  which  were 

Cblished  from  among  his  MSS.  bv  Mr.  Harvey : — *  I  have 
en  induced  to  bestow  considerable  attention  on  such  of 
the  species  f.  il  under  my  notice,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular motion  remarked  in  the  tiiaments  liy  various  natu- 
ralists ;  and  1  [lo  confess  that  the  result  is  something  like 
coanctioa  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  animal  than  to 


the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tliis  motion  or  oscillation  has 
been  attributed  to  various  causes: — to  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  to  the  action  of  the  light,  or  to  the  agitation  of 
the  water  in  which  the  specimens  were  immersed  for  in- 
spection ;  but  none  of  these  affords  a  satisfactory  cxplanai> 
tion.  ^  The  last  may  be  put  tp  the  proof  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance.  Let  a  smatl  portion  ol  the  stratum  be  placed 
in  a  watch-glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  covered  with 
a  circular  film  of  talc,  so  that  its  edge  may  touch  the 
glass;  the  water  will  be  rendered  as  fixed  as  if  it  was  a 
piece  of  ice.  The  glass  may  now  be  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  Uie  oscillation  of  the  filaments  viewed  with* 
out  any  risk  of  disturbance  firom  the  agitation  of  tiia 
water;  by  following  this  course  it  will  be  speedily  per- 
ceived  that  the  motion  in  question  is  entirely  independent 
of  that  cause.  The  action  Of  Hc^ht  as  a  cause  of  motion 
cannot  be  di.sproved,  because  We  cannot  mcw  our  speci- 
mens in  the  dark  ;  but  indirectly  thei-c  is  nothing  easier. 
If  a  watchglass  charged  as  above  be  laid  aside  for  a  nmht, 
it  will  be  found  that  by  next  morning  not  only  a  consi- 
derable radiation  has  taJcen  place,  but  thi^  multitudes  of 
the  fllaments  have  entirely  escaped  fimn  the  slrstum; 
both  indicating  motion  independent  of  light.  Rapidily  of 
growth  will  show  itself 'in  a  prolonsxation  of  U.l  li.anicnts, 
but  will  not  account  for  this  o-.cii:alion  to  the  iiurhl  and 
left,  and  still  less  for  their  travelling  m  the  course  of  a  lew 
hours  to  tlie  distance  of  ten  times  tneir  own  length  from 
the  stratum.  This  last  is  a  kind  of  motion  unexampled, 
I  believe,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  another 
point  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Oscillatorieas,  whidi  fli- 
vours  the  opinion  that  they  are  animalcules.  It  is  the  ex- 
tremely limited  term  of  their  existence.  The  community, 
if  I  may  so  call  it.  lives  for  several  months  ;  Init  the  indi- 
viiliial>.  J.ic  off,  aiid  ;uc  succeeded  by  others  with  a  rapidity 
to  which  tliere  is  no  parallel  among  genuine  plants.  If  a 
small  portion  of  stratum,  say  one-fourth  of  an  indi  in  dia- 
meter, be  left  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  watch-glass  filled 
with  wster,  the  whole  area  of  the  glass  will  he  found  co- 
vered with  a  thin  transparent  pellicle  or  incipient  stratum, 
derived  from  the  filaments  that  had  successively  radiated 
and  died  in  the  course  of  that  short  period." 

There  are  several  genera  in  the  tribe  of  Oscillatoriess. 
Stigrnu'DKi  has  cylindrical,  cartilaginous,  branched,  insr* 
ticulate  filaments^  including  granules  ranged  in  transverse 
dotted  rings.  Scytonema  has  branched,  flaccid,  tough, 
continuous,  tubular  filaments,  with  brown  or  olive-colouml 
endoehrome,  which  is  transversely  striated,  and  at  length 
si  ;:arates  at  the  striit  into  lenticular  sporidia.  Colothrix 
has  erect,  tufted  or  fasciculate  filaments  di'stilute  of  a 
mucous  layer,  fixed  at  the  base,  sOIIle^^hat  rigid,  without 
oscillation.  The  tube  is  continuous,  and  the  endoehrome 
is  at  length  dissolved  into  lenticular  sporidia.  Many  of 
the  species  of  Calothrix  are  paiasitieal  on  other  plants.  It 
is  to  this  genus  ttiat  the  Cet^f^rva  nivea  of  INllwyn  belongs. 
It  is  the  Calothrix  nivea  of  Agardh.  This  plant  is  remark- 
able for  its  habitat  in  springs  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  It  was  first  found  in  the  sulphur-springs 
of  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  by  Dr.  Wiilan,  and  has  since  been 
found  by  other  observers.  Dr.  Daubeny  found  it  in  many 
of  the  sulphur-springs  of  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Laokester 
collected  specimens  at  Moffat,  Harrow^te,  Askem,  and 
other  places  where  there  were  springs  impregnated  with 
stilphuretted  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  of  this  plant, 
prooably  mixed  w  ith  the  rL  tnains  of  other  organic  beings 
inhabiting  the  springs,  has  led  to  the  .supposition  that  the 
springs  in  which  it  was  found  contained  a  pseudo-organic 
matter  which  ha.s  been  called  by  the  names  of  baregine, 
zoogene,  and  glairine.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Professor  Anglada ;  but  Qr.  Lankester,  having  been  able  to 
form  glurine  by  the  decomposition  of  the  flmments  of  C!i> 
Inthrir  tiirrti,  renders  it  probable  that  there  are  no  com* 
pounds  in  mineral-waters,  except  the  salts,  which  have  not 
been  derived  from  plants  or  aninialcuhs  inhabiting  the 
watere.  (•  .Annals  of  Nat.  II:-t  ,'  isil  :  'Notice  of  Plants 
and  Animals  found  in  Siilphurf.ons  W.aters,'  by  E.  Lankes- 
ter, M.D.)  The  genus  Lyngbya  has  free,  flexible,  elon- 
gated, continuousi  decumbent  filaments,  destitute  of  a 
mucous  layer ;  the  endoehrome  densely  annulated,  and 
separating  at  the  annuli  into  lenticular  sporidia.  This  genus 
was  named  after  II.  C.  Lyngbye.  a  Danish  botanist,  nnJ 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Altrti'  oi  Denmark.  5k)me  of  the 
.-pecies  are  very  common.  The  Z..  murulis  'x'^  found  almost 
on  every  damp  wall  or  walk,  forming  an  intensely  green 
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ftratum  uf  indefinite  extent,  which  is  very  coiupicuous 
after  a  shower  of  rain.   Other  species  ar«  piiMitiO  upon 
MMM  of  the  Vneu  and  are  found  in  the  web. 
The  ^wOicittatortahmii^,  etttHe,OBdn«tlng.  simple, 

continuous  filaments,  which  arc  invested  by  a  common 
miK'ou.s  matrix.  The  siH'cit  s  are  \ory  tuimLTOus.  but  manv 
of  thi'm  are  wry  difficult  to  dist  in  squish.  They  are  not  all 
found  iintaemd  in  water,  but  always  occupy  damp  places. 
The  O.  tenuisrima  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm-springs  of 
Bath,  occupying  broad  velvet-like  patches  of  a  dark  ^een 
colour.  Ite  angular  appearance,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes, 
'arise*  ftota  the  filaments  being  collected  together  into 
Httle  ascending  tufts,  apparently  rr>oted  in  the  muddy  de- 
posit of  the  water.  Kneh  tuft  proves,  on  examination,  to 
consist  of  sini^jte,  reniform,  even  filaments,  crowded  to- 
gether, and  (pute  pellucid  and  e(pially  dc>titute  of  joints 
and  branches ;  Iheu  diameter  is  not  more  than  an  eighth  or 
ten  tilouiandtn  part  of  an  inch.' 

The  next  tribe  of  the  ConTenroid  Alga  ii  the  Bystoidea. 
These  nlnntt  cannot  be  ealledivater-piante,  although  gene- 
rally alar^e  quantity  of  moisture  is  necessary' for  their  pro- 
duction, and  some  ff  them  live  entirely  in  water.  They 
are  plants  of  doubtl'ul  affinity,  and  aic  perhaps  as  nearly 
related  to  many  of  the  Fungi' as  to  the  Algjc,  They  have 
articulated  filaments,  which  are  either  transparent  or 
coloured.  Their  fructification  COtttiets  of  granules,  which 
are  scattered  among  the  filamenti  Or  eapeules.  They  are 
found  in  a  variety  of  positions :  some  on  rotten  wood,  others 
on  glanor  in  chemical  solutions ;  a  few  inhabit  fresh-water, 
and  one  or  two  the  sea.  The  following  genera  have  been  : 
constructed  for  them.  The  number  of  species  refers  to  ' 
those  Tshich  inhabit  Great  Britain  ; —  ■ 

ByMMtlndium.   Filaments  arachnoid,  radiating  from  a  , 
centre,  with  scattered  external  granules.  One  ftpeciM  found 
on  windows  and  damp  glass. 

Myeinema.  Membranaceous,  opaque,  tenacioua,  coloured 
filament.s.  Four  ipeeiea,  all  nunmhling  Amgi  in  tfieir 

chaisetera. 

("hrnnl'pus.  Rigid,  aubsolid,  oparjue,  erect,  minute 
filaments,  falling  to  powder  :  with  joints,  olten  contracted. 
Eight  ^pecies,  mostly  found  on  the  stemti  of  decaying  trees. 

TrentgjmhUa.  Minute,  tufled,  ereot,  coloured,  articu- 
lated fllabente,  with  hyaline  dissepimente.  Two  ipedes. 

Prnfrmrmn.  Snbatlienla'ed,  branched,  rooting,  mostly 
green  filariienls.  Five  species,  lontul  on  damp  earth,  &c., 
anil  are  su>|>et  U  d  to  be  aegenerule  dr  rudinieutaiy  mo!>.-es. 

liygrijcncu.  Hyaline  nlamcnts  interwoven  into  a  uni- 
.form  membrane  or  gelatinous  mass.  Seven  epeciei,  few  of 
which  have  been  found  more  than  onoe,  and  then  in  va- 
rious chemical  solutions,  as  rose-water,  solution  of  muriate 
of  baiytes,  ink,  Maderia  wine,&c. 

f.'ptomitiu.  Hyaline  filaments,  erect,  and  para&itical. 
Tl    e  speeiei,  one  of  which  is  found  on  flshea  and  dead 

Ibes. 

The  remaining  tribes  of  Alga  which  inhabit  the  water 
entirely,  and  about  the  real  nature  of  which  there  is  still 
much  (toubt,  are  described  under  Zoocarpks. 

The  remaining  water>ptaiili,  with  the  exceptioD  of  the  less 

Important  species,  will  be  found  described  under  the  names 

of  their  various  pcnera.    Nearly  all  the  Confi-rvre  live 

fuite  uudiT  the  water,  and  are  called  jihtntcr  xultmer»m, 
o  the  same  class  mu->t  also  be  referred  the  sj^ei  ies  of  Chara, 
Naiast,  and  Ceratophyllum.  Those  which  float  about  and 
are  carried  by  streams  and  tidcit,  are  called  floating  plants 
(tt^Ritf  natante*\  to  which  the  Lemna,  Pistia,  aa4  many 
or  the  Confervota  Aigm  belong.  The  plants  inhabiting 
lakes  are  called  jiluntrp  lactutret,  and  to  these  belonc:  the 
species  of  Nyuiphtra,  Scirpus.  Anindo,  Stratiotes.  Utrieu- 
laria,  Potamogeton,  Tiaia.  Sa^cittaria,  I'onledera,  kc. 
Many  of  the  species  of  these  genera  arc  aJso  inhabitants 
of  ditches  and  Standing  water,  and  otheto  again  of  brooks 
and  streams. 

(Meyen,  Grundrist  dt^  Pjlanzen-geographie ;  Burnett's 
Outlitiet  qf  Botany ;  Hasi^airs  Papers  On  the  AlgtP,  in 
Annals  y  Natural  Hutory,  1842-43;  Smith's  Englith 
Fli.  r.!,  vol  v.,  part  i.) 

W.VTF.R-RAIL.   rRALi.iDJK.  vol.  xix.,  p.  283,] 

W  AT  i:R  S  P  A  .MEL.    [  S  p.^  m  i;  l  .  ] 

WATER-SPOUT.    [Spout.  Watkr.1 

WATER-WAGTAIL.  [Waotaiu.I 

WAT£il-WH££LS.  rHYDiuuucs.l 

WATERpWOBXS,  WATERrPIPES.  In  an  extended 
imse  the  Unn  wBter*wotks  is  applied  to  all  machines  and 


entnneering  works  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  retaining, 
conducting.  Or  distiiblltillg  water,  and  also  to  contrivances 
for  obtaining  motive  power  from  lidls  or  currents  of  water* 
It  would  flios  embrace  aqueducts,  canals,  aiaioes,  fban> 

tains,  pumps,  water-wheels,  and  hydraulic  engines  gene- 
rally;  but  as  many  of  these  are  treated  of  elsewhere,  the 
chief  ot>jeet  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  notice  the 
contrivances  employed  for  the  collection,  purification,  and 
distribution  of  water  for  domestic  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses^ referring  to  Aqusddct,  Canal,  Emba.nkhknt, 
SLincCfFonirrAiN,  TANX,SEWRas,  Drainino,  Irrioatiox, 
andHTwmiMCS,for  information  on  other  subjects  embraced 
under  the  general  denomination  of  water-worlcs. 

TTie  importance  of  an  ample  and  reijuhu  supply  of  pure 
watcrfordomeslic  purposes,  especially  in  laixe  towns,  wnero 
the  rapid  accumulation  oft^ltri  of  every  kind  renders  fre- 
quent ablution  of  the  person  and  apparel,  as  well  as  of  houses 
and  streets,  essential  to  tte  preservation  of  health,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on ;  especialiiy  ai^  notwithstandinf 
the  extent  ana  comparative  excellenoe  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  this  country  for  affording  it,  thr  pnni>-,t  and 
most  crowded  districts  of  our  larpe  towns  uic  Oitcii  lament- 
ably deficient  i)o1h  in  their  supply  of  water  and  in  the 
means  of  removing  impurities  by  underground  drainage. 
Tlie  absolute  necessity  of  a  supply  of  wa&r  for  alimentary 
and  other  domestic  purposes  has  indeed  occasioaed  this 
department  of  the  economy  of  towns  to  be  mote  attended 
to,  in  both  antient  and  modem  times,  than  many  others. 
The  existing  remains  of  antient  aqueducts  show  that  no 
trouble  or  expense  was  .spared  for  its  accomplishment  in 
foi-mer  lime.s  ;  and,  although  their  ditfereiit  ctiarac.er  may 
render  them  less  prominently  apparent,  the  wafer-works  of 
modern  times  present  equally  striking  evideoce  uf  the  im« 
pt^rtance  attached  to  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water ;  yet 
a  minute  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  bumblei 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  great  manu* 
Au;turing  towns  will  show  that  very  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  more  perfect  distribution  of  water 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  encomage 
habits  of  cleanliness.  Of  the  evils  arising  from  the  want 
of  such  habits,  and  which  might  be  greatly  ameliorated  by 
improvements  in  the  supply  of  laater  and  of  sewerag^ 
ajbundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  isv^al 
recent  parliamentary  committees  on  the  aaidtaiy  COndatiOD 
of  the  labouring  ela»«>es. 

It  has  been  leiualedly  asserted  that  the  aniients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  principle,  so  important  in  modem 
water-works,  by  which  water  will  find  the  same  level  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  continuous  pipe,  unless  prevented  by 
confined  air  or  some  ottier  impedimeiit,  notwithMaoding 
any  depressions  or  changes  of  level  in  its  intem.ediate 
course ;  but,  as  shown  in  the  article  Fountain,  vol.  x., 
p.  3.S8,  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  The  want  of  .suitable 
mateiials  lor  pipes  of  lartre  capacify,  when  exposed  to  the 
]  pre.-ssure  of  a  iiead  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  attempt,  on  any  important  scale,  to 
conduct  water  up-hill,  and  that  they  always  drew  their 
supniy  ^m  an  elevated  source,  conductinK  it  bv  a  nearl/ 
umform  and  moderate  slope  to  the  m^nt  wnere  It  was  de- 
livered for  use.  In  order  to  effect  tnis,  they  erected  costly 
aqueducts  across  such  valleys  as  it  waa  neces-sarj'  to  cross, 
and,  as  mentioned  under  Agi  >.i)i.cT,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204,  they 
were  tiometiuies  compelled  to  conduct  tliem  in  a  serpentine 
direction,  in  order,  by  increasing  their  length,  to  render  the 
slope  sufficiently  moderate.  A  list  of  the  aqueducts  built 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  given  under  Romk. 
vol.  XX.,  p.  102  ;  and  under  Fol:>tai.n "is  a  notice  of  the 
arrangements  adojitt  d  by  the  Romans  for  diitiibuting  the 
water  brought  to  the  city  by  them. 

The  modern  engineer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
erect  such  gi  grant  ic  works  for  the  conveyance  of  an  arti- 
ficial stream,  is  enabled,  by  the  possession  of  materials 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  ppes  of  any  required  ase 
and  strength,  to  eonvey  a canrent  of  water  in  any  direction, 
and  to  vaiv  ns  level  according  to  drcumstances,  rising  or 
falling  witn  equal  facility,  provided  that  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  portions  of  his  pipe  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  reservoir  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  Tlie 
sasae  circumstance,  coupled  wiiii  the  command  of  unli- 
mited moving  power  for  the  propulsion  of  water  along  a 
sjp'stero  of  pipes,  enables  him  to  extend  the  supply  to  pomta 
situated  at  a  higher  level  than  (besouree  whcnoe  the  water 
b  procnredtOTeventOMippIya  town  «r  dirttiet  enliMlr 
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wittiivttnr takao from  a  lower  level.  ■  Reteiing  to  Hv- 
DftODrNAincib  yfi'  xil.  p.  388,  for  the  meut  of  deter- 
mining the  nee— iryMe  aail  ilmgth  of  pipet  fi>r  deliver- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  water  at  any  required  distance, 
under  eiven  circumstances  of  direction  and  preuure  or 
head  of  water,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  points 
involved  in  the  construction  of  wich  water-worlu  M  have 
for  their  object  the  eoBvmicnk  dktribotiaii  of  inter  for 
household  purpoiM. 

Hie  most  sinpla  mm  fiir  the  construction  of  watsr-works 
iathat  where  the  source  of  supply  is  situated  at  a  grMter 
devatioo  than  any  of  the  points  at  which  the  water  is  to 
tM  delivered.  In  .such  a  ca&e.  unltiM  there  be  a  natural  re- 
servoir of  sufficient  capacity,  one  or  more  mvikt  be  formed 
artificially,  beinj^  rendered  water-tight  by  puddling  or  otlicr 
means,  and  Irom  this  reservoir  \tLqg»  pipes,  or  maint*  are 
laid  to  conduct  the  water  into  the  principal  parts  of  the 
town.  Bniuh  pipes»  opentog  into  the  l^pr  mains,  are 
added  to  eoRvef  the  water  into  the  minor  streets,  and 

smaller  leaden  Bervice-pipcs.  each  havinp  a  stnjvco'-k  to 
prevent  the  u^cajjc  of  water  vvlifti  not  recjuirfd,  i.u:n)iiete 
the  distribution  by  cotiductine  the  water  into  indnidiial 
habitations.  When  the  supply  of  water  at  Uie  original 
■OHWit  plentiful,  no  further  apparatus  is  necessary,  as  the 
■nidi  majr  be  kept  contimially  charged,  and  oonaequently 
water  will  flow  from  the  service  -pipes  whenever  ^e  stop*  I 
cock*  are  opened  ;  but  where  the  water  is  not  so  abundant 
it  may  be  distributed  more  economically  by  a  provision  for 
closing  the  passa^i'  of  nomc  of  the  main!.,  divulinp  the 
town  into  districts,  and  allowing  the  mnina  in  one  dutrict  to 
be  charged  at  one  time,  and  those  v\'  atmther  district 
another  time.  This  arrangement  involves  the  necessity  of 
wing  cisterns  or  butts  in  oomeelion  with  the  service-pipes, 
which  may  be  filled  with  the  water  while  the  mains  are 
charged,  and  form  small  reservoirs  for  the  use  of  individual 
households  durini;  the  time  in  which  the  water  i*  diverted 
to  another  part  uf  the  town.  In  this  case  the  service- 
pipe,  instead  of  being  fitted  with  a  stopn^ock  to  turn  by 
hsind,  has  a  self-acting  cock  or  valve,  u^ally  of  the  con> 
stniction  called  a  ball-cnck,  whieh  is  a  cock  having  on  its 
uia  a  slender  rod  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  lomr,  the  free 
end  of  whieh  carries  a  thin  copper  l>all  of  four  or  five  inches 
diameter.  The  whole  is  »o  fixed  lhat  when  there  i«  little* 
or  no  water  in  the  cistern  the  weight  of  the  ball  causes  it 
to  descend  a.s  far  as  a  fixed  stop  attached  to  the  axi^  of  the 
cock  will  allow  it,  and  thereljy  to  open  the  cock  ready  for 
the  admission  of  water  whenever  it  may  be  turned  on  to 
the  main ;  but  so  soon  as  the  cistern  beoMiM  ftUed  to  a 
eertdn  height,  the  buoyancy  of  the  copper  ball  eadns  it 
to  rise  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  it  has  turned  the 
axis  of  the  cock  so  far  round  as  to  prevent  the  pa.<wage  of 
more  water,  wlien  it  of  course  remains  stationary  until  (he 
gradual  sinking  of  the  w  ater,  as  it  is  drawn  of!"  for  use  by  the 
ordinary  stop-cock  attached  to  the  cistern,  allows  it  again 
to  (all  so  as  to  open  the  cock  for  a  frssb  supply.  Ingeni- 
ous as  this  aprariatus  is,  it  is  very  liable  to  aertngtment, 
and  a  little  siimiess  in  the  working  of  the  cock,  such  as 
may  arise  from  remaining  out  of  uj>e  for  a  time,  occasions 
its  action  to  fail,  and  either  prevents  the  admission  of  water 
at  the  proper  time,  or.  more  commonly,  allows  the  cock  to 
temain  op«n  after  the  cistern  is  filled,  and  so  causes  serious 
inconvenience  and  waste  of  water.  To  remedy  thie,  several 
plans  have  been  proposed.  HelMrt  (Bnginetr't  wid  Mh 
ehanie'M  Encyeloptediay  vol.  ii.,  p.  838)  mentioQS  a  very 
ample  contrivance  by  Mr.  Damall,  in  which  the  end  of  the 
service-pipe  is  turned  vertically  downwards,  and  terminates 
in  a  valve-»eat,  into  which  a  valve  is  raised  liy  the  action  of  a 
float  connected  with  it  by  a  vertical  rod.  Thisdopsnot  how- 
ever appear  to  be  so  effectual  as  the  contrivances  in  which 
leverage  is  emptojnd  to  aid  tlw  action  of  the  valve,  or  those 
in  whieh  the  pleasure  of  the  w«ter  in  the  service-pipe  is  em- 
ployed (br  the  same  purpose.  A  very  ingenious  apparatus  of 
the  former  kind,  contrived  by  Mr.  Crockford,  isdescribed  in 
the  52nd  volume  of  the 'Transact luns' iif  the  Society  of  Arts 
(part  i.,  p.  84).  It  also  has  a  conical  valve,  which  u  pressed 
npwards  against  its  seat  by  a  lever  connected  with  a  hemi- 
e^MriMlcovperfloift;  bat  it  ia  diiiiiigdshed  fi«m  other 
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ball  or  float-valves  main'y  b)  the  addition  of  a  ratchet  and 
click  apparatus  which  retains  the  lever  and  float  in  the  loil<> 
est  position  to  whid)  the  snhsidenee  of  the  water  allows  then 

to  tail,  and  consequently  keeps  the  valve  fully  open,  until 
the  water  rises  to  the  required  level,  when,  by  Itic  nuoyancy 
of  a  second  and  smaller  float,  the  click  is  released  so  that 
the  main  float  rises,  and  closes  the  valve.  As  the  main 
float  is,  when  the  cistern  is  fully  charged,  entirely 
submerged,  the  whole  of  the  power  dcnvu>le  from  its 
buoyancv  is  applied  to  the  closing  of  the  valve.  This  ap- 
paratus has  the  merit  of  working  in  a  smaller  vertical  space 
than  moat  others,  so  that  it  la  well  adapted  for  shallow  cis- 
terns; but  while  it  is  perhap  the  most  perfect  contrivance 
of  its  kind,  it  is  too  complicated  for  general  use.  Refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  voln:nf  ahove  cited  for  a  fuller  de- 
scription, with  cuts  of  the  appaiatus,  we  therefore  proceed 
to  aescribe  a  more  simple  and  very  effectual  contrivance 
invented  by  Mr.  Bullock,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in 
the  thirty-eighth  vdume  of  the  same  worli  Q^.  87)«  Pig*  1 
is  a  rqpnaentotioo  of  this  apparatus  a  Mog  a  beat  tube, 
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the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  tapered  for  insertion  into 
the  end  itf  the  ieaden  service-pipe,  and  which  has  at  its 
lower  extremity  a  curved  bar  b,  to  support  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever  e  de.  The  tube  is  represented  in  section,  in 
order  to  show  the  focn  and  position  of  the  inverted  eoDi> 
eal  valve,  which  is  mked  so  as  to  allow  a  free  discharge  of 
water  from  the  pipe.  The  separate  figure  /shows  the 
form  of  the  opening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  o,  with 
the  iini;  which  serves  as  a  cuide  for  the  vertical  stem  or 
tail  of  the  valve,  and  also  the  form  of  the  bar  b  ;  and  at  g 
is  a  separate  representation  of  part  of  the  lever,  showing 
the  form  of  the  swivel-joint  by  which  it  is  attached  to  6 : 
bYm  two  shallow  holes,  whieh  receive  the  points  repre- 
sented in  the  separate  figure  g\  and  the  joint  may  be 
made  tighter  or  looser  at  pleasure  by  turning  the  thumli- 
screw  d,  which  carries  one  of  theswivel-pointn.  When  the 
cistern  is  nearly  lull,  the  ball  c  is  borne  up  by  the  water, 
and  consequently  the  shorter  end  of  tlie  le\er  faM-,  allow- 
ing the  valve  to  descend  by  the  combined  action  of  its  own 
wei^^t  and  the  pressure  ot  the  water  above  it.  In  another 
float-vulve  on  the  same  principle,  contrived  bv  Mr.  Ma(|BOO, 
and  described  in  the  forty-fonrth  volume  or  the  Society^ 
'Transactions*  fp.  1)3  ,  the  ftilcnini  of  the  lever  is  placed 
immediately  below  the  valve,  and  the  hiiorter  arm  of  the 
lever  is  curved  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  action.  Fig»  2  represents,  on  a  lai;ger  scale  than  the 
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proeeding  eat  the  most  important  part  of  thii  appoiatas : 
the  valve  and  lever  being  left  white  to  diatingaiah  thm 

from  the  stationary  parts.   The  valve  is  showa  «p«l» aa  it 

would  be  wlien  the  float  is  depressed,  but  the  doited  Hnee 
show  the  position  of  the  lever  when  the  flo.at  i«  efcvated, 
and  the  valve  is  allowed  to  fall  into  its  seat.  TU«  float  oon- 
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Bibts  of  a  flat  round  piece  of  wood,  which  may  be  attached 
to  tiie  lone  ann  of  U.e  Icvi'r  siii^ply  by  a  >crew,  or  better  hy 
a  joint  wtiich  wiil  aUow  it  nU\a\s  to  assume  a  horizontal 
position,  whether  the  lever  be  raised  or  dcprcss^ii.  In  ad- 
Sitiim  to  its  ffreater  certainty  of  action,  it  is  stated  that  this 
VAlve  will  irycct  a  supply  ot  water  into  a  cistern  in  half  the 
time  required  by  the  common  ballHWck ;  that  it  effect*  a ! 
saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  *rrt  coit;  and  that,  as  it  I 
is  miide  of  cajst-iron,  it  does  not  afrord  the  same  temptation 
to  thieves  a*  the  ordmary  brass  cocks  and  copper  balU.  ; 
Mr.  Magson's  valve  had  been  found  to  act  satisfactorily  ' 
under  tne  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  of  more  than 
neventy  feet.  In  the  same  paper  is  described  an  improved 
suiod-pine,  with  a  valve  of  the  tame  character  as  that  just 
deBoiSea,  for  ua^  in  frosty  weather,  when  many  cisterns 
and  private  service-pipes  are  rendered  utelem  by  ice.  The 
common  stand-pipe  is  simply  a  wooden  pipe  inserted  into 
a  plut,'-hole  connected  with  tlie  main,  and  fitted  with  a 
faucet  and  spigot,  or  sometimes  with  a  tommou  cock  :  but 
as  such  pipes,  when  set  up  in  a  common  street,  are  \  er\ 
liable  to  be  left  open  from  careleiisness  or  mischief,  thereby 
veoaaioiuiiff  a  waile  of  watar,  and  the  formation  of  ice 
which  renders  it  dangevooa  to  approach  them»  Mr.  Magson 
contrived  one  with  a  valve  which  ahoald  only  remain  open 
while  pressure  applied  to  tlie  handle  of  a  bent  lever  which 
lifts  the  tail  of  the  valv«.  Such  a  contrivance  might  be 
u.set'ul  in  many  o titer  cases,  awce  it  Mndeii  the  acCMcntal 
escape  of  water  impossible. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  referred  toilw  meani  of  supplyine 
A  town  with  water  from  a  witree  aituated  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  points  at  vrlneh  th«  water  n  to  be  delivered ;  but 
it  frequeiitlv  happens  that  considerable  districts,  and  some- 
times, as  when  the  water  is  obtained  from  a  river  flowing 
throus;h  or  by  the  town  to  be  supplied,  that  the  whole  area 
over  which  the  pipes  extend,  lies  at  a  higher  level  tlian 
the  source.  In  tnis  case  the  mo'-t  usual  course  is  to  con- 
struct one  or  more  reservoirs  at  a  suitable  elevation,  and 
to  supply  them  with  inder  through  ascending  pipes  or 
maiiM  by  means  of  ibrce-pwnpe,  which  may  be  worked  by 
any  saitaMe  prime-mover.  In  old  water»works  the  pump 
were  frequently  set  in  motion  by  means  of  water-wheels, 
driven  by  the  stream  from  which  the  supply  was  derived  ; 
1  111  i[i  if  ose  more  recently  established  the  steam-engine 
forms  the  principal  source  of  power.  The  reservoirs  may, 
in  each  cases,  be  fgrniad  upon  elevated  ground,  or,  in  the 
•beenee  of  anymofe  eoorenient  site,  upon  the  tops  of  hi^h 
baUdings ;  and  flrom  them  the  distribution  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  when  the  water  is  originally  obtained 
from  a  high  level.  Sometimes  also  it  is  desirable  to  supply 
houses  at  a  higher  level  than  the  most  elevated  reservoir, 
and  this  object  may  be  effected  either  by  emp!oyin>r  a 
separate  pumpinK-entcine  to  propel  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  along  the  pipes  whicn  he  too  high  to  be  cluuged 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  or,  in  some  cases  more  economically, 
bjrcloaiitg  for  a  time  the  paaaage  between  the  reservoir  and 
the  fbree-pumps  by  which  it  is  supplied,  and  opening  a 
connection  between  tlie  ascendiny;  mains  and  the  •  high- 
service'  pipes.  To  prevent  the  danger  which  might  arise 
from  the  application  of  too  great  a  pressure  by  the  pump- 
ing-engine,  a  vertical  pipe,  sometimes  called  a  '  Ktatiding- 
pipe,'  uiouid  be  connected  with  the  pipes  for  the  high 
deliveiy,  and  carried  up  to  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  highest  point  to  be  supplied.  This  pipe,  which  may 
be  erected  in  the  reservoir,  and  left  open  at  the  top,  or 
turned  downwards  again  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  acts  as  a 
safety-valve  to  the  whole  system,  and  allows  tlie  water  to 
overflow  when  too  much  pressure  is  applied,  thereby 
saving  the  mains  iVom  the  dan^'er  of  bursting.  In  some 
situations  such  standing-ui  pes  maybe  objected  to  a^  un- 
sightly, and  in  others  they  may  prove  inconvenient  or 
dangercui»  from  their  attraction  for  the  electric  fluid. 
Ihey  are  therefore  occasionally  superseded  by  safety-valves 
loaded  to  a  deijree  e(p.al  to  the  pressure  ol  the  required 
column  of  wati-i.  an  improveuieul  whu  h  bus  iu'cti  carried 
into  etiect  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  the  res<>rvoir  of  the  Chelsea 
Water-works  Company  in  Ilvde  Park,  and  in  some  other 
plaeea.  The  same  mode  oi  propelling  water  along  the 
Oidiiiaiy  mains  and  service-pipes  by  means  of  force-pumps, 
insttad  of  camuw  it  to  flow  along  them  by  the  hydratitatic 
pressure  of  an  elevated  reservoir,  is  sometimes  adopted  to 
a  limited  extent  in  supplying  a  town  directly  from  a  river 
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The  lepeaud  investigations  by  comouiisiouen  and  par- 


liamcntary  committees,  etipecially  within  the  lait  fifteen 

yeai>;,  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Bntish 
nietiopoUs,  and  the  various  means  suggested  for  its  im- 
provement, have  elicited  much  curious  and  valuable 
information  on  the  suliject  of  water-works  generally,  but 
especially  on  tlie  various  measures  that  have  been  tried 
and  prqpoaed  for  obtaining  an  ample  mpply  of  water  in  n 
state  of  the  i^reatert  poHibie  purity.  The  most  importaiit 
matter  contained  in  the  voluminous  papers  submitted  to 
parliament  on  this  subject  may  be  consulted  in  a  much 
more  convenient  form  in  an  interesting:  pamphlet,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  below,*  and  to  whicn  we  are  indebted 
for  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  present  article. 
Without  regarding  the  grossly  exaggerated  assertions  that 
have  been  made  in  support  of  Ihe  clamour  raised  against 
the  use  of  Thames  water,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  when- 
ever  a  river  is  exposed  to  the  impurities  consequent  upon 
the  drainage  of  an  extensive  and  densely  inhabited  discnct, 
ever)'  precantion  should  be  obi*erved  in  taking  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  mains  from  situations  the  least  exposed 
to  vitiating  causes,  and  every  practicable  means  should  be 
adopted  for  removing  such  impurities  as  may  be  pumped 
up  with  the  water,  neikwe  it  is  distributed  for  use.  The 
repeated  agitation  of  thb  Important  anhject  has  led  to  the 
adoption,  by  such  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  as 
derive  their  supply  from  tlie  Thames,  of  measures  by 
which  the  water  of  that  river  is  rendered  unobjectionable 
for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  recollection 
that,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  a  large  river  forms» 
from  its  great  liody  of  water,  a  source  of  supply  leas 
likely  to  be  affected,  ritber  in  quantity  or  quality,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  droughts  and  floods,  and  less  likely  to  be 
obstructed  by  ice,  than  can  be  obtained  from  minor  streams, 
either  natural  or  artiflcial.  The  latter  inconvenience  has 
been  seriously  felt  by  the  New  River  Company  during 
severe  winters;  and  it  has  been  urged  by  way  of  objection 
to  some  plans  for  supplying  part  of  the  metropolis  with 
water  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  oiher  open 
channels  resembling  that  of  the  New  River,  tliat,  in  aadi> 
tion  to  the  great  expense  of  the  land  required  fbr  their 
construction,  the  water  is  liable  to  impurity  from  the  banks 
beinjj  washed  down  by  rain,  or  trodden  m  by  cattle,  and 
•from  the  stream  iH-inp;  used  for  bathing,  washing  dogs^ 
Sx.,  nuisances  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  guard  against. 
A  plan  proposed  in  1324  by  Mr.  Philip  Taylor,  for  taking 
a  supply  from  the  Thames  at  a  point  some  miles  above 
London,  where  the  water  would  Be  unpolluted  by  sewa^ 
and  tide-water,  suggested  a  means  of  avoiding  these  evils 
by  the  construction  of  a  subterraneous  channel  or  tunnel, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  sufficient  slope  to  cause  the 
water  to  flow  freely  along.  Tlie  channel  proposed  by  Mr. 
Taylor  was  to  be  nine  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  commenc- 
ing at  a  point  between  Brentford  and  Richmond,  and 
terminating  under  Hampstead  Hill,  the  summit  of  which 
is  stated  ^  him  to  be  437  fiiet  above  low-water  mark 
at  Ramrnersmitii;  and  reservctn  were  to  be  formed 
on  the  surface  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct,  and  at  any 
otiicr  elevated  points  from  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  distribute  the  water,  which  was  to  be  raised  luto 
them  through  vertical  shafts  by  steam  pumping-en- 
gines.  By  mis  means  the  power  of  the  steam-en^ne 
would  be  applied  much  moM  eeooomically  than  in 
the  uaoal  mwiod  of  findng  the  water  through  a  great 
length  of  iron  piping,  up  inclined  planes,  and  frequently 
along  a  tortuous  course.  The  friction  and  resistance  thus 
occasioned  is  so  great  that,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement,  the  duty  performed  by  the  ordinary  water-works 
engines  did  not  amount  to  more  than  lifting  eighteen 
millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high  for  every  bushel  of  coals 
consumed,  while  a  duty  of  seventy-four  millions  of  pounds 
per  bushel  had  bean  attatoed  by  some  -  of  the  Conuili 
engines  employed  in  raising  water  by  a  direct  perpendi- 
cular lift.  The  p.amphlet  above  alluded  to  states  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  estimates  of  saving  in  the  expense  of  eng-ine- 

Sower  uy  this  nnangement  have  been  recently  confirmed 
y  the  complete  success  attending  the  erection  of  a  (^rniah 
engine  at  the  East  London  water-works,  under  the  supei^ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Wicksteed,  as  the  engine  lefeired  to  was, 
in  Mardi,  18401  <  neribnning  a  duty  or  seventy-four  mS- 
lions  of  pounds,  being  fully  /our  times  as  mu«h  as  is 
usually  done  by  water-works  engines,  and  cousequeutly 
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tffociins;  a  sAving  to  the  compiiy  rf  tiUmfimikt  at  the 

fuel  previoimly  expended.* 

In  some  of  the  Mhcilies  for  improvini;  the  metropolitan 
supply,  it  has  b€«i  prapMcd  to  obtain  mter  from  the 
Thames  at  or  above  Teddingten  Look,  or  to  remove  the 
lock  now  situated  at  TeddinErton  to  Richmond,  and  to  take 
the  supply  from  the  portion  of  the  river  which  would  thus 
be  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  tides;  but  in  addition 
to.the  expense  of  an  artificial  aqueduct,  whether  open  or 
covered,  of  the  leneth  necessary  for  such  a  schpme,  it 
would  have  the  disaovantage  of  ioiurins  the  navigation  by 
the  abstraction  of  an  enoffBOttt  body  of  water.  In  Mr. 
Martin's  plan  for  bringing  iratar  fkom  Teddui^;t<m  Lock, 
it  was  proposed  to  niae  the  web-  ao  as  to  give  it  a  fall  of 
••ix  feet,  and  to  crtct  wafi  r-wliecls  at  tlio  weir,  by  which 
the  water  abstracted  from  tlie  river  mi^ht  l)e  forced  up  to 
an  elevated  reservoir  in  Riihtiiond  Park,  iVoni  whicfi  il 
>hould  be  conducted  m  large  pipes,  either  under  or  over 
the  surface,  to  Earl's  Couft,  between  Kenu^ton  and 
Brompton,  where  the  pipea  of  the  vanotts  co 
wbieh  aappljr  the  weatem  poit  of  London  ihoald 
their  respective  supplies  from  the  aqueduct. 

In  addition  to  pjans  (or  oblaininjf  water  from  the  uppor 
part  of  the  river Tliames,  or  from  minor  streams,  -in  ;is 
the  Colne,  the  Verulam,  and  the  VVandle,  various  sctiemes 
luive  been  brought  forward  for  procuring  water  by  borinij 
or  iinkii^  wells  in  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
IxKidon.   In  some  of  these  it  has  been  proposed  to  sink 
weBa  or  tanka  of  coondeiaUfl  defrth  near  to  tbe  banks  of 
the  lliameB ;  Imt  aa  the  i^reater  piut  of  the  water  entering 
such  excavations  must  find  its  way  by  infiltration  from  'he 
river,  such  a  plan  otters  few.  if  any,  advantaijes  for  ^jeneral 
adoption  bcvond  tliat  of  p'irifvinE:  water  wliich  ha*  been 
taken  directfy  from  the  river  by  allowing  it  to  settle  so  as 
to  deposit  the  grower  impuribes,  and  then  causing  it  to 
pncolate  thiougb  an  aittneial  ftlteitng  medium.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  haa  however  been  done  snceetalblly  by 
the  West  Middlesex  Water-works  Company,  who  have 
formed  extensive  reservoirs  on  the  ijaiiks  of  the  river  at 
B.irnes.  and  find  that  the  pressure  of  the  river,  especially 
at  lugh-wattir,  l'urc«;ti  a  quantity  nearly  sufficient  for  one 
day's  supply  through  the  gravelfy  tu  d  and  bank.   A  flood- 
gate  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir  afibrds 
the  means  of  admitting  a  supply  direct  from  the  river, 
when  the  quantity  admitted  by  infiltration  proves  insuffi- 
cient.  Proposaltf  for  supplying  the  metropolis  from  wells 
bored  to  such  a  depth ,  and  in  such  situations,  as  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  Thames,  have  attracted  much 
attention.     The  object  proposed  by  such  boriniis  is  to 
obtain  water  from  the  sandy  strata  which  he  beneath  the 
impervious  London  clay,  such  water  being  ori^nallv  col- 
lected at  the  poiota  where  the  pervioua  atmta  riae  to  the 
antilaee  at  the  boondariea  of  the  great  basin  in  wludi  the 
metropolis  is  situated.    As  the  nature  of  these  borings  is 
explained  under  Artk-sian  Wkli-s,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412,  it  will 
be  suflBcient  to  refer  to  the  <|Ueslion  wliether  the  snj^piy 
obtainable  from  them  would  be  sufficient  la  quantity  fur 
the  use  of  the  whole  metropolis,  or  even  of  any  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  a  point  which  ha^  been  shown  to  be 
exceedingly  doubtful.   Mr.  Webster,  in  a  coune  of  lec- 
tarea  delivered  at  the  Kutiell  Institution  in  1839,  after 
adverting  to  other  eases  of  failure  in  the  sinking  of  Artesian 
■.'■e!ls,  and  to  some  in  which  the  sinking  of  one  well  has 
drawn  away  the  water  from  another  in  its  vicinity,  thereby  | 
provint?  that  the  supply  from  tlie  pervious  strata  i.-*  far 
from  unlimited,  alluded  to  an  experiment  made  by  the 
-New  River  Gompanv,  who  sunk  a  large  shaft  or  well  at 
thor  rcaervoir  in  tne  Hampatead  Aom.  uid,  after  being 
eom|ieIlcd  to  naia,  with  the  ud  of  iron  pipes,  through  a 
stratxim  of  sane!  and  water,  and  sinkins:  to  the  chalk  below 
it,  at  a  total  ex])en'«e  of  about  12,000/.,  could  not  obtain 
more  than  6.">0,()00  srallons  of  water  per  week,  and  were 
only  able  to  keep  their  pumps  for  raising  it  at  work  one- 
third  of  their  time,  on  account  of  the  slow  percolation  of 
water  through  the  chalk.   '  Upon  tlie  whole,  according  to 
the  report  published  in  the  *  Athenaeum,'  '  Mr.  Webster 
f^ve  it  as  his  opinion,  that  proper  and  sufficient  data  had 
not  yet  been  collected,  to  establisli,  upon  good  authority, 
the  existence  of  water  in  sufficient  abundance  to  afford  a 
ci»n*ttant  «upply  to  the  iiutropoli^,  or  oven  to  a  consider- 
sble  district,  liy  raising  it  in  a  Mn;rh'  jilace  from  below  the 
London  tiay,  notwithstanding  borings  or  Artesian  wells, 
ed  throuKh  London,  ftilfil  their  obiect  m  ihmialttnf 
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manufactories  and  many  private  houses  with  water.*  Veiy 
bold  assertions  have  nevertlieleaa  heea  made  as  to  tbe 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  mania  wupph  by  this  means, 
and  attempt*  have  been  nmu  to  maae  the  published 
opinions  of  Telford,  who,  towatd  the  close  of  his  useful 
career.  wa.s  cnf^aged  in  inquiries  respecting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  water-supply,  appear  to  favuur 
such  an  idea;  in  answer  to  which  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
observations  made  by  him  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1834,  when  he  said  that  he '  had  no  idea  of  supply- 
ing a  great  city  by  pumping  ttirough  gravel/  and  that  such 
a  supply  would  be  '  verj-  inadequate  and  veiy  uaeeitain.* 

While  however  achemea  for  obtaining  water  from  sources 
entirely  distinet  from  the  Thames  have  not  been  carried 
into  effect  to  any  important  extent,  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  has  led  to  verj*  important  improvements  in  the 
works  of  those  comitaiilcs  wliich  derive  their  supply  from 
that  river,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The 
Grand  Junction  Water>works  Company,  by  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  west  end  of  London  ia  aupfilicd, 
observe,  in  a  communication  made  to  a  Select  Gmnmiftea 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1840,  that  after  the  first  outcry 
against  their  water  in  1828,  they  extended  their  suction- 
pipe  fartlier  into  the  river,  and  completed  a  syst«  ti)  ,v  :ich 
they  had  previously  coiuoienced  of  depuration  by  deposit 
in  extensive  reservoirs  at  tlieir  works  at  Paddington.  At 
that  time  tlieir  supply  was  taken  from  the  river  at  a  point 
immediately  east  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  contiguous  to 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanelagh  sewer,  although,  as  they 
allege,  the  position  of  the  dolphin,  or  perforated  head  by 
which  the  water  entered  the  suction-pipe  of  their  pump- 
inp-engines,  was  such  as  to  guard  agatiut  the  water  taken 
from  the  river  beinp  influenced  by  the  sewag^e.  They  sub- 
sequently determined  to  seek  for  a  less  objectionable 
source  of  supply,  and  mituicd  a  plan  for  bringing  water 
from  the  Colne,  which  waa  eventualijr  abandoned  becana* 
it  appeared,  firem  the  evidenee  obtained  by  the  parliament- 
ary committee  of  1834,  that  such  a  supply,  though  involv- 
ing an  immense  expense,  would  be  inferior  to  what  Diight 
be  procured  from  the  Thames.    At  leti:jth,  in  iXi'i,  they 
obtained  an  act  uf  parliament  emjjowetini;  theni  to  esta- 
blish their  principal  forcing-pumps  near  IJreatford,  and  to 
take  their  supply  from  the  nvcr  at  a  point  between  300 
and  400  yards  above  the  bridge,  on  the  Surrev  side  of  the 
stream.  From  a  detailed  account  in  the  work  prev  iously 
cited  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  it  appears 
that  the  water  is  received,  through  a  t^i  il,      lu  leet 
6  inches  lont:  and  3  feet  6  inches  high,  ii.lu  a  large  semi- 
cylindrical  chamber    i  l  .-t-iron,  which  was  bedded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  by  a  diving-bell,  so  as  to  lie  about 
4  feet  below  low-water  marie.    ¥nm  Hm  chamber  the 
water  passes  along  a  cast-iron  conduit  or  mpe,  3  feet  in 
clear  diameter,  which  ia  edbdueted  at  a  depth  of  flvm 
3  to  4  feet  below  low-water  mark,  towards  the  bridge  for 
some  distance,  and  then  across  the  river  to  the  works  on 
the  north  side.   The  joints  of  this  iron  pipe  arc  formed  in 
an  ingenious  manner  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight 
without  the  assistance  of  packing  or  lead;  the  pipes  being 
of  what  is  called  the  spigot  and  faucet  form  (similar  to 
those  shown  in  the  subsequent  cut,  Fig.  3),  and  having  a 
narrow  thin  collar  cast  upoo  the  outer  rim  of  the  apigot* 
end,  and  turned  aomewhtt  eonically  in  a  lathe.  Tne  in* 
!i  11  T  rim  of  the  faucet  is  turned  in  a  corresponding  form, 
ixi.d  the  turned  surfaces  are  drawn  into  close  contact  by 
nuts  and  screw-bolts  passing  through  eves  cast  upon  each 
end  of  every  pipe.   i3y  the  adoption  of  this  simple  joint 
the  pipes  were  easily  and  expeditiously  connectra  undw 
water,  oy  means  of  tiie  divifl^t-beU,  or  in  part  by  a  coffer- 
dam of  sufleient  siie  to  admit  three  lengths  of  pipe. 
FVoro  the  bank  of  tiie  river  the  conduit  continued,  still  in 
an  horiiontal  direction,  and  below  low-water  mark,  be- 
neath a  wharf  and  road  to  a  large  shaft  or  well,  from  which 
there  are  communications  to  the  engine-pumps ;  this  wib- 
tcrraneous  portion  being  constructed  of  bnck-work  laid  in 
cement.    At  this  establishment  sue  four  steam-engines, 
collectively  of  about  500  horse  power,  two  only  of  which 
work  at  one  time*  and  these  force  tbe  water  to  the  elevated 
reservoin  of  the  company  at  Paddington,  a  iHslanoe  (tf 
about  6^  mile."!,  along  a  cast-iron  niaiTi  1  inch  thick  and 
2  feet  G  inches  dianietiT  in  the  clear.  Tliis  main  is  formed 
in  lengths  of  S  feet  G  inches  to  9  feet,  with  spigot  and 
faucet  joints,  run  with  lead,  of  which  about  1  cwt.  is 
requarad  tat  each  joint.  The  total  cost  of  laving  this  mallk 
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including  the  coit  of  the  pipes  and  lead,  and  making  good 
Ibfi  «Nula»  was  about  8t.  per  yard :  and  tiie  vbote  of  the 
#orkB  requred  in  connection  with  the  diangv  is  the  node 
nf  obtaining  a  supply  of  iv«tor  by  this  company  was  nearly 
200,000/.  Prom  the  resertoirt  at  Paddington,  which  are 
HO  feet  above  the  works  at  Brenlford,  the  water  is  distri- 
buted to  the  districts  wipplieH,  with  the  assislance  ol'  addi- 
tional engines.  In  addition  to  the  above-m  i  '  i  works, 
the  company  sUted  to  the  committee  of  1640  tiiat  Ihey 
were  preparing  Bcaaa  for  filtoiiiig  thdr  water  before 
deliTery. 

The  west  Middlesex  WateMwirte  Company,  who  like- 
wise supply  part  of  tlie  western  districts  of  the  metropoli?,, 
have  also,  since  theyearlRM,  formed  some  cxtptisive  works 
fortfic  improvenieiit  ol' their  supj)ly>  coiibistiiic:  of  larpc  re- 
servoirs on  t}ie  southi-rn  or  Surrey  side  of  the  rivtr,  which 
have  been  alluded  to  in  a  jirevious  coluiiin,  and  in  which 
tlie  water  is  allowed  to  aettJe  and  to  deposit  its  giuaser 
impoiitiet  before  it  i$  eoiiTeyed  across  the  bed  of  the  river, 
by  a  rondnit  resembling  that  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany, to  the  cngrinos  and  works  at  Hammersmith.  The 
proprictorsof  In  i  1 1  1  i  Water-works  have  also  expended 
upwards  of  60,<.M)('.  m  measures  for  improving  their  sup- 
ply, which  is  taken  from  the  part  of  the  river  known  as 
Chelsea  Reach,  and  filtered  in  extensive  reservoirs  on  the 
spot.  In  order  to  avoid  contamioation  by  the  sewage 
wiuch  enters  the  river  near  the  pdnt  wtiere  their  dolphin, 
which  was  funned  of  brickwork  and  minnoalited  by  a  per- 
forated iron  stnicfure,  «;ts  forincrly  situated,  this  Company 
extciuied  their  main  pipes  to  tlie  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
wliich  for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  receives  no  pollution 
bevond  that  occasioneti  by  land-drains.  On  tiie  south 
afaw  tof  the  rnrer  the  Vauxhall  Company  obtain  water  of 
neat  deameaa  and  purity  ftom  beneBth  the  third  oich  of 
vantlw}!  Bridge,  a  point  which  had  been  observed  by 
watermen  for  its  eravelly  bottom,  which  is  remarkably  free 
from  mud  and  stdiment'.  Fr(im  its  establishment  in  180:3. 
this  company  has  possessed  extensive  settling  reeervoirs 
near  Keouington  Lane ;  and  m  1831  arrangeuieatji  were 
aiade  for  filtering  the  water  previous  to  delivery.  The 
anpi^  of  the  Lambeth  Water-works  Com^n  v  is  taken  from 
tiieTlnaatee  »i  a  point  a  littk  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  op- 

Eosite  to  the  works  of  the  company  in  the  BelvidereRoad ; 
ut  it  is  pumped  from  those  works  to  an  elevated  reservoir 
at  Brixton,  wiiere  a  large  expense  was  incurred  about  IKM 
in  providing  raeajis  for  its  purification  by  subsidence  and 
filtration. 

By  Ihc  above-mentioned  iraprovemcntii,  and  others 
eflected  by  companies  which  have  not  been  specially  re- 
ftoed  to»  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Londtn 
has  been  brougnt  to  a  state  of  purity  and  efBdeney  which 

may  contra.st  favourably  with  its  condition  at  any  former 
period,  or  perhaps  with  the  supply  of  any  other  city  in  the  , 
world.  It  na^  been  juscert.ained  that  mere  subsidence  will 
not  only  free  Thames  water  from  its  grosser  solid  impuri- 
ties»  but  also,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  wil  give 
rise  to  ft  degree  of  ftrmentation.  owioxto  the  pmenee  of 
animal  andVegetable  matter,  which  wHl  free  It  fVommueh 
of  its  soluble  iiii  purify ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  in  the  formation  of 
reservoirs,  to  allmv  it  to  stand  still  a  sufficii'iit  time  for  this 
chemical  action,  tiltration  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  practical  means  of  purifying  the  water.  Fil- 
tration through  sand  or  gravel,  by  separating  all  the  solid 
impurities,  will  produce  a  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
fluid,  free  from  sediment  and  colour ;  but  such  a  process 
cannot  free  the  w^r  ftom  imnunties  held  in  solution,  or 
from  any  taint  which  it  may  nave  acquired  from  putrid 
animal  or  vet,-etat>lc  substances,  an  object  which  can  only 
be  attained  tiy  tlie  use  of  charcoal. 

The  t;helaea  Water-works  Company  havinj^  determined, 
about  the  year  182C,  to  adopt  some  means  fur  the  purifiea- 
tioD  of  Thames  water,  a  senes  of  experiments  on  nitration 
was  eonmeneed  by  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  their  engineer, 
to  whose  courte^y  we  are  indebted  for  information  respect- 
ing the  present  slate  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  company, 
as  well  as  for  otlai  valuable  assistance  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Simpson's  preliminary  trials  were  made  upon  a 
superficies  cSvoon  than  a  thousand  square  feet ;  and  in  a 
paper  eommonicated  by  him  to  the  Appendix  to  the  'life 
of  Thomas  TeUbrd,'  he  states  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  all  the  modifications  of  lateral  and  ascending 
ftlteta  proved  disadvantageous ;  that  difficulties  were  en- 


countered in  preservinfj  the  various  strata  in  their  assigned 
position,  according  to  tiie  sizes  of  their  component  paiw 
tides ;  and  that  effectual  cleansing  could  not  be  accoin* 
plished  without tbe  removal  <tf  the  whole  mass  of  tlie  filter- 
ing medium.  He  states  also  that  all  dericea  by  current'; 
and  the  reaction  of  water  proved  either  inefficient  or  in- 
convenient and  expensive.  The  mode  of  tiltration  eventu- 
ally adopted  by  the  (.'omiiany  is  by  descent,  and  the  filter- 
ing medium  consists  of  iine  and  coarse  nver  sand,  com- 
minuted shells  and  pebbles,  and  small  and  large  gravel. 
These  materials,  though  laid  in  panUel  strata,  are  ao  dis- 
posed as  to  fbnn  an  undulating  surftoe  with  ridges  frooi 

ei!^hteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  intervening:  ludlows  ui 
valleys,  an  arrani;ement  which  {greatly  itssi^ts  the  iip»'iu- 
tiiin  of  cleansing,  because  Ihr?  gri;>sser  particles  of  the  ili  ■ 
posited  sill  slide  down  into  the  hollows,  wlieuce  the  i>etii- 
ment  may  be  easily  removed.  The  works  connected  with 
the  operation  of  filtering  which  were  conudcrably  enlarged 
and  unproved  in  1837,  now  (June,  1843)  consist  of  tmee 
large  reservoirs,  with  some  minor  receptacles,  and  two 
filtering-beds,  altogether  occupying  a  apace  of  nearly  eight 
acres.  The  water  is  in  the  lii>t  instance  conveyed  from 
the  river  throiiirh  a  conduit-pipe  into  the  engine  wells, 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  settling  reservoirs,  which  are 
elevated  about  twelve  feet  above  Tnnity  high-water  mark. 
Here  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  hours,  arter 
which  it  is  admitted  to  one  of  tlie  filtering4ieds^  which  lie 
about  three  feet  above  Trinity  high<water  mark,  tiie  eom> 
munication  being  cft'ected  throuijh  a  small  basin  sitnrited 
centricallyas  reetirtU.  the  reservoiis  and  tilteiimj-lH-ds.  .^nd 
pmvided  with  valves  for  rei^ulatintr  the  coiuiection  l>e- 
twecn  tlie  various  receptacles  at  pleasure.  The  iiltcnnc- 
beds  are  furraed  on  a  stratum  of  clay  two  feet  Uiick,  which 
is  kid  in  a  slight^  oonccm  form,  and  eoveied  suoeessiTely 
by  six  inches  of  concrete  and  two  indies  of  pit-sand.  Upon 
this  h  laid  the  first  stratum  of  filtering  material,  consist  itii: 
of  coarse  gravel,  the  upj)er  surface  of  which  is  formeii  m 
tlie  undulatimc  form  above  described.  At  the  ridges  tin^ 
stratum  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  under  each  ridir< 
is  laid  a  brick  tunnel,  built  with  cement  blocks,  and  having 
some  of  ttiejoints  left  open  so  as  to  admit  the  free  perctda- 
tion  of  ttie  vltefed  water,  wUch  is  drawn  from  ^e  bed  by 
these  channels.  Above  the  coarse  gravel  are  tlu%e  strata 
of  about  six  inches  each,  of  fine  gravel,  pebbles,  and  shells, 
and  coarse  sand  respecti\ cly  ;  and  over  ail.  retaining  the 
same  undulating  form,  is  a  layer  of  abouL  three  feet  of  fine 
sand.  Mr.  Simpson  observes,  in  the  account  appended  to 
the  '  Life  of  Telford,*  that  •  Uic  process  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  small  shells,  such  aa  are 
usually  found  at  Shellnesa,  the  flat  soriaces  of  irtiidi  over- 
lap and  assist  in  the  great  desideratum  of  separating  the 
saiul  from  the  firavel,  ami  thus  tending  to  preserve  the 
free  perculatiou  in  the  lower  strata,  which  is  essential  for 
ensuring  filtration  sufficiently  rapid  for  water-work  ]ini 
poses."  Tlie  water  is  atimittcd  to  the  filterincr-beds  st 
several  dift'crent  points,  and  is  made  to  flow  from  the  iper* 
hires  of  the  wpes  into  long  troughs,  which  diffuse  the  eor* 
tents  as  ntoen  as  possible,  and  prevent  the  sand  ftom  being 
disturbed.  ^Vbenever  the  filtration  becomes  imj'aired  by 
the  deposition  of  impurities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
vent the  beds  from  i'urrii-hinj:  the  rr([uirpd  quantity  of 
water,  one  of  the  beds  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  sur- 
face is  scraped  off  with  the  deposited  silt,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  fine  aaad. 
The  iotcrrds  at  whkh  this  operation  beeomee  neeeasary 
range  from  ten  to  sixty  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
river,  the  filtering-beds  becoming  foul  most  rapidly  durini; 
the  prevalence  of  land-floods;  but  to  render  the  necessity  inr 
clpanint;;  less  frefiuent,  ev<>ry  powiblo  opportunity  is  taktn 
to  promote  reaction  in  the  filters  by  sto])jiiii[r  the  flow  of 
water  from  them,  and  ^uffeiiuL' the  mass  of  fiitehng  mate- 
rials to  fill  with  water,  an  operation  which  occasions  much 

(1^  ttie  Jig^to  and  mote  filmy  part  of  tlie  deposit  to  float  to 
(he  sunSee,  and  to  pass  olr  by  the  overflow  wdia.   It  is 

found  by  exrimination  of  the  upper  kyer  of  fine  sand  at  t!:. 
time  of  vcnioval,  whicli  dors  iv  t  tiike  pbice  more  thni' 
once  in  twche  montlis.  tlmt  .ililuuiLdi  tlu'  seduiii  ti';i-\ 
matter  may  jifnetnile  to  liie  deptii  of  from  six  to  niite 
inches,  all"  the  grosser  impurities  remain  very  near  the 
surface,  while  the  renuunder  rather  improve  Umn  impair 
tlie  process  of  fUtration,  by  rendering  the  interstices  still 
more  minute.  It  is  al-so  evident  that  the  process  does  not 
coMist  merely  in  a  fine  mode  oi  straining,  but  that  a  luod 
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os~ fermentation  takea  place  in  the  Miter  WhiVi  it  ii  m  con- 
iMi  withtfaiuMKi,  ypeiaally  whea  mcNi  or  other  vegetable 
■Mtter  tt  prtmit  in  oonndemble  qntntiiy,  by  which 
the  water  is  £jreiiUy  purified,  while  n  very  pi  ii-eptiblt^  film 
is  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  By  the  works  above  de 
scnb^d,  from  4MlO^O0O  to  fiodjOOO  oubitt  ftok  cf  mter  vt 
tillered  daily. 

The  antiseptic  ])roperties  of  charcoal  rsndor  it  a  very  ef- 
foctuaif  ttioueh  ooitljr,  filt«riiig  material.  Animtleharooal 
iiM  been  a«ui«t  in  maee  a  puril'yin^  medkn  in  port- 
able filters,  in  which  it  acts  well,  though  the  peroolation 
of  water  is  slow ;  and  filterinsr  on  a  larare  scaJe  with  wood 
chaicoal  has  been  paj  tialiy  practised  wilii  the  water  of  (he 
Sritieat  I'ariA.  A  plan  of  clisicoal  filtering  jtroposed  m 
tlu"  ajipendix  to  tin-  little  work  icfi'iTed  to  in  a  note  on  a 
previous  column,  which  appears  well  adapted  for  um  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  It  consists  Of  wbaX  may  be  termed  a 
fiiteiiitf  bank  or  cnboakment.  on  one  tide  of  which  it  the 
water  to  be  inirifled,  and  on  the  other  the  reservoir  of  Hl- 
tered  water,  and  the  charcoal  is  disposed  in  tlu'  form  of  a 
thick  wall,  with  vertical  sides,  enclost-d  by  a  fninieworkof 
timber,  ami  perftinited  iilankiii^.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
the  finest  portion  of  the  eharcoal  m  tlic  centre,  and  so 
oovarttatopof  the  wall  or  embankment  with  moveable 
planitiiig,  bvmeniDrwhiehthe  charcoal  might  be  removed 
and  renewea  m  any  time  without  deranging  any  othn  part 
of  the  apparatus.  The  other  filtering  media  are  large  gravel 
and  broken  pottery,  fine  gravel  and  pebbles,  coarse  sand 
"ith  >-}vlls,  and  fine  sand,  which  fire  laid  in  four  snccessivo 
mtlmed  layers  or  strata,  at  a  slope  of  about  3<J'  or  ;r>", 
against  the  perforated  planking  on  one  side  of  the  wail  ol 
charcoal,  in  such  a  majiner  that  the  water  must  percolate 
'hruugh  them  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  charcoal. 
Dtis  indioed  pontioii  of  the  mifaoe  o(  flue  aand  would 
oeeason  the  heairier  impurities  tosKdetowarde  the  bottotn 
of  the  shipe,  whence  they  micjht  be  removed  as  often  as 
jti_'ees^*ary.  It  should  be  <>bser\ed,  that  as  the  fine  s,Tiid 
>\h!ch  forms  the  nyipermost  layer  would,  at  the  top  of  the 
slope,  lie  in  immecuate  contact  with  the  ])lauking,  the 
planks  should  be  close-jointed  and  left  without  perforations 
at  thai  pact,  to  prevent  it«  being  washed  through.  It  ia  «ug- 
gested  that,  in  order  to  fiidlnate  flie  depraition  of  the 
grower  impuritie^i  before  pa$i:^ing  through  tins  filter-bank,  a 
simple  method  miLjht  be  ado|)ted  which  has  been  8ucces»- 
lii^iy  practised  in  Switzerland  for  puri('\  inj;  a  stream  of 
wiitt>i,  HtuL  wltich  w&a  described  by  Sir  Henry  EngleticlU 
in  1804,  in  Nicholson's  'Journal,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  15.  iVconsists 
in  causing  the  stream  to  pass  through  a  structure  of  timber 
or  masonry  in  which  a  series  of  transverse  vertieal  partitions 
are  so  placed  that  the  water  is  compelled  to  poae  alter* 
nateiy  undersome  which  have  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  but  rise  and  form  solid  barriers  to  a  level  some- 
what abo%  e  Its  orihiiiiry  surface,  and  over  intermediale  par- 
titions which  arc  sulii!  at  the  bottom,  but  lio  not  ri>e  to  the 
•surface  of  the  stream.  Hy  the  repeated  and  slow  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  water  under  audi  circumstances  thtf 
Ughter  imporitiea  collect  and  form  a  aauot  at  the  lop^  while 
thoae  which  are  heavier  remaiii  aa  a  aediment  at  Uie  bot- 
tom. Tlie  process  might  be  aided  by  tlirowing  coarse  fil- 
tering materials,  such  as  broken  pottery,  or  coarse  gravel 
and  pebblea,  into  the  iutermeoiate  apaeea  betwacu  the 
walls. 

Before  quilting  this  branch  of  tlie  subject  a  few  remarks 
may  be  offered  upon  the  vessels  used  as  cisterns  or  reser- 
voirs for  eontaining  a  supply  of  water  for  douMataC  UK, 
aiueetheexiatenoeofcauBas'of  impurity  in  these  reo^ 
tildes  will  defeat  or  render  useless  the  best  measures  that 
1  111  be-  a<lopfed  by  ti'.r  water-wor!{s  companies ;  and,infac1, 
.crj,  many  of  Uic  complaialii  raisi  d  ai^ainst  the  quality  of 
the  water  supplied  arc  clearly  trKceable  to  the  want  ol  or- 
din;u-y  care  or  cleanlineiis  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  tlie 
ciiar^e  of.  these  domestic  reservoirs.  Woodea  TcaNla  ibr 
iittenns  or  eoDtaimog  water  are  alwaya  in  aom«  degree 
«l))eetionable,  becMae  the  wood,  howerer  well  aatnnited 
<«•  seasoned,  invariably  imparts  some  flavour  to  the  water, 
and  frequently  such  a  flavour  as  to  call  I'orth  serious  ob- 
jections from  the  persons  using  it.  llie  common  recep- 
tacles in  small  houae»«  are  wooden  butts  whicii  liave  been  pre- 
viau^ly  ujed  as  wine  or  beer  casks,  or  sometimes  as  oil  casks. 
When  Ibeae  are  charred  internally,  the  objections  to  their 
use  are  not  so  .strong  as  when  they  are  coated  with  pitch, 
imparts  a  disiigrceable  odour  to  the  water  in  t>um- 
mat,  and  la  an  impruper  material  tor  anah  a  purpose ;  but 


it  is  the  opinion  of  those  convcii^t  with  the  suhjacttlMl 
casks  whi()|b  have  been  used  as  above  daaaribad  can  aawr 
be  safely  einployed  for  keeping  pure  water.  It  la  v«iy  im* 
])ortant  that  all  cisterns,  butts,  and  similar  receptacles  for 
water  be  kept  carefully  covered,  and  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  contamination  by  animal  or 
vcg«:labl«:  bubataiict^^  The  necesaity  of  such  is  shown  by 
the  many  anecdotes  which  the  turncocks  of  the  watei^ 
companies  relate  of  the  offensive  matters  found  hy  them  ia 
open  butts  and  cisterns.  Dr.  (^uk,  oif  AberdMtt,  who  haa 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  purifying  water,  states 
that  he  has  found  water  much  improved  by  being  kept  in 
cool  situations,  a  mailer  worthy  of  notice  in  <i  domes- 
tic eistei-na,  which  are  not  unfrequently  situated  m  warm 
I  kitchens.  Reference  ma\'  also  be  made  in  this  place  to  an 
ingenious  contrivance  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
feW  years  since  by  Mr.  Geoiga  Henekey,  and  described  in 
their  'Tcanaaetiona,*  vol.  idix.,  part  ii.,^.  14%  for  diawiof 
off  water  or  other  Hoiuds  ftom  the  aurmee  of  a  tank  or  t«- 
servoir,  by  means  of  a  flexible  hose  attached  to  the  ordi- 
nary cock,  llie  mouth  of  vvhicli  iaalwajrs  kept  near  tlie  sur- 
face by  a  hemispherical  copper  cap  or  float,  which  also,  by 
covering  the  aperture  of  the  hose,  prevents  ttie  entrance  of 
any  foreign  body.  This  apparatus  may  be  useful  for  taaka 
cootauung  water  in  which  carbonate  of  hmeia  hdd  in  ac^ 
lution  by  caibonio  acid.  Such  waileri8haid,andniirflltftr 
many  domeatiopurpoaes,  but  by  exposure  to  nir  the  excess 
of  cariwnic  acid  flies  off,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  i.s  pre- 
cipitated, wi  improvement  which  begins  near  th  i  i;i  ?e 
of  the  tiiiid.  By  this  contrivance  also  the  clearest  part  of 
turbid  or  muddy  water  may  at  any  time  bc.dMwn  Offwitb' 
out  disturbing  the  sediment. 

For  the  wwarin^  of  roads,  and  aorae  other  puipoaea  for 
which  large  quantities  of  water  are  required,  if  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  to  the  eltpense  of  a  jierfect  system  of  filtration, 
exceptini;  where,  a.s  in  ordinary  cases,  the  .supplv  must  be 
coii\c\ed  throuich  the  same  pipes  as  those  for  conducting 
pure  water  for  domestic  use.  Since  the  increasing  extent 
ol  the  supply  afforded  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
pany made  this  consideration  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  tfaem,  they,  in  apjiUed  distinct  and  aeparata  worka 
to  the  supply  of  the  basin  in  Kensington  Gardens,  tiie  flter- 

?entine  River,  and  the  other  ornamental  waters  in  Hyde 
'ark.  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  connecting  also  with  these  works  tiie  simplies  for 
watering  the  streets  and  roads  in  their  district.  The  water 
for  these  purposes  is  obtained  from  alarge  land-spring  well 
in  their  works  on  the  bank  ot  the  Thames,  assisted  by  river 
water  roughly  filtered.  This  measure  has,  we  are  informed, 
proved  a  highly  important  one,  aa  it  reliem  the  mains  by 
which  flHetid  wateris  distributed  from  tfieaerioosdraue^ta 
to  which  they  were  .subjected  during  summer  for  watering 
the  roads,  especially  as  this  supply  was  required  during  the 
dav-lime,  wlien  it  is  of  cimsequciice  that  water-coiiipaiiie!! 
should  direct  ail  their  powers  to  the  supply  of  dwelling* 
houses.  Another  imjportant  point  has  been  gained  by  tfalt 
plan,  ioaamuch  aa  it  leada  to  a  continual  change  in  those 
ornamental  wateia  whidt  would  otherwise  be  unhealthy 
stagnant  pools.  Tlie  Serpentine  has  been  much  and 
reasonably  complained  of  on  this  ground,  its  supply  having 
b«u'n  formerly  derived  from  a  stream  which  in  course  ol 
time  became  a  common  s^nvt  r,  while,  since  that  nuisance 
has  been  destroyed  by  diverting  the  sewer,  its  level  has 
been  frequently  much  reduced  by  evaporation  in  adiy 
season,  by  which  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  stateby  nomeana 
calcuUUad  to  baneflt  the  health  or  gratify  tiia  aeasesof  the 
frequenters  of  the  parte,  and  especially  oTthoae  who  make 
use  of  it  for  bathing.  TTie  water-works  company  are  now 
allowed  to  take  any  quantity  of  water  firom  the  Seriientme, 
provided  that  they  do  not  depress  the  level  more  than  six 
inches  in  any  one  week,  and  that  they  return  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  to  it  through  the  Kensington  Basin. 
Tlua  they  Crequently  do  to  the  extent  of  500  tuns  daily, 
irtiieh,  together  witn  the  supply  taken  by  government,  who 
draw  water  by  pipes  from  ttie  Serpentine  for  watering  the 
roads  and  niafls  in  St.  James's  and  tlie  Green  Paiks,  occa- 
sions a  circulation  highly  fimmrablatothaaalubntyoftfaiia 
sheet  of  water. 

On  the  subject  of  water-pipes  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  The  older  watcr-compooias  used  principally  rougn 
wooden  pipes,  formed  of  amole  trunks  of  auitablc  size, 
bored  by  machinery  which  was  lunally  connected  with 
the  water-works,  and  joined  togethar  m  a  ver^  clumsy 
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manner  by  eidBrging  the  bore  in  a  nuiifHl  form  one 
3nd  of  the  pipe,  ana  hewing  tht-  end  vl  the  adjoiinn^i  i-ipe 
into  a  taper  form  ho  as  to  drive  uilu  the  coniciil  cavity. 
To  pieveiit  the  socket  end  of  the  pipe  from  buretinr  by 
Um  nnw  q)pUed  in  hammering  up  thm  joint,  an  iron  uoop 
WM  ftt^iently  driven  on  to  it  Such  joints  even  if  made 
water-tight  at  lint,  wldeh  w  bf  no  hmmis  easy,  speedily 
became  defective  from  the  decay  of  the  wood  formmg  the 
thin  or  sjniT  it  t-nd  ul  tlie  pipe.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
1)1'  connecting  wooden  pipes  is  that  in  which  the  bore  is 
enlarged  into  a  conical  cavity  at  each  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  connection  is  formed  by  a  short  iron  tube,  cast  exter- 
aally  into  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  and  driven  into  the 
■djoitling  ends  of  two  len^tha  of  wooden  pipe.  Among 
the  schemes  which  iiave  been  proposed  and  tried  to  a 
limited  extent  for  avoiding  the  defects  of  wooden  pipes,  oi 
for  conducting  water  in  a  state  of  jireatt-r  inirily  llian  m 
those  formed  of  ca.st-iron,  are  tin-  u>c  of  wocuien  ]>ipes 
formed  of  staves,  fitted  totjetlier  and  hooped  like  luirrels  : 
of  stone  pipes,  for  the  formation  of  which  very  ui^enious 
nwolUDery  has  been  contrived,  capable  uf  cutting;  .several 
concentric  (ipea  out  of  a  single  block  of  atone  by  the 
opeiatioD  or  n  aeries  of  aaws  somewhat  resemblini^  thoae 
known  as trtpan  sa\\s  [Saw-Mili..  F/a'.  vnl.  xx.,p.4Rl] : 
or  of  pipes  formed  of  a  kind  of  polti  ry  or  Nloiieware,  which 
excel  all  others  for  keeping  water  perfectly  pure,  and 
which  may  readily  be  f.ushioned  into  a  form  convenient 
far  joining,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  a  serious  objection  to 
atone  pipes.  To  obviate  the  objection  to  earthenware 
pipes  on  neeount  of  their  fragility,  it  has  been  propoaed  to 
use  pipes  lined  with  potteiy,  out  faraied  exteiiially  of 
wood  or  iron. 

While  this  article  is  in  the  pre.**,  tlie  newspajjeis  an- 
nounce the  manufacture,  in  France,  of  water-pipen  formed 
of  coarse  glass,  and  covered  externally  with  bitumen.  They 
are  joined  together  with  bitumen,  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  tne  lead  or  cement  used  with  common  iron  pipes,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  considerably  chea{>er  than  those  of  cart^ 
iron,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pressure. 

While  however  other  materials  may  be  advantaffeoittly 
employed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  vuider  peculiar  circum- 
stances, cast-iron  w  the  only  material  at  once  sufficiently 
cheap,  strong,  and  manageable,  or  convertible  into  the 
reqmred  forms,  for  extensive  water-work  purposes.  Pipes 
of  tliia  material  are  cast,  usually  in  lenctba  of  from  cigjit 
'0  ten  flnt,of  any  nr^uired  sixe,  iVom  a  few  inebce  to  three 
feet  or  upwards  in  diameter;  and  every  v.Tricty  nf  ctirv<d 
or  angle  pipe*,  pipes  with  fire-plugs,  t  an  be  leadiJy 
fabricated.  Iron  pipes  are  occa.sionally  joined  together 
by  flanges  connected  by  screw-bolts,  with  an  intermediate 
packing  of  lead  or  other  soft  substanc^e  ;  but  this  plan  is 
not  suitable  for  adoption  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  it 
makes  no  provision  for  the  alteration  of  length  ooeaaioned 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal.  The  most 
usual  plan,  both  for  large  and  small  pipes,  is  to  cast  an 
enlarged  socket  at  one  end  of  each  lenirlh  of  ])ipe,  to  re- 
ceive the  other  or  smaller  end  of  the  adjoining  pijR-,  vNhich 
is  cast  with  a  slightly  projecting  collar.  In  noticing,  on  a 
previous  column,  the  works  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany iX  Brentford,  a  mode  of  connecting  soch  pipes  vrith- 
out  packing  liaa  been  deecrilied ;  but  the  more  gmeral 
praetiee  is  to  ran  lead  into  the  joint,  so  as  to  fUTop  the 
cavity  left  in  the  socket  after  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe 
has  been  inserted,  a  naskel  liavinij  been  ])re\i(nuly  in- 
serted and  driven  tiglit  all  round  to  jirevent  the  lead  from 
running  into  the  pipe,  and  a  temptirary  clay  mould  beinjx 
applied  to  the  collar;  or,  to  effect  the  same  object  by 
caulking  with  hemp  and  iron  cement,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  iron  borings  or  turning  with  sulphur  and  sal-amnioniac. 
moistened  with  water  aa  it  is  rammed  in.  By  the  subse- 
<)uent  oxidation  of  the  particles  of  iron,  this  composition 
increase;!  in  bulk,  and  forms  a  very  secure  joint.  Roman 
cement  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Another 
mode  of  securing  the  joints  uf  iron  water-pipes,  which  ap- 
pears to  present  many  advantages,  is  by  the  application  of 
ft  aeries  of  wooden  wedgei  to  fill  the  cylindrical  cavity  of 
tte  aoeket  In  ft  pftper  eQnmmnicated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
fRciUteed,  engineer  to  the  Eiat  London  Waterworks,  to 
the  'Transactions'  of  (he  Society  of  Aifs  vol.  li..  imii  ii., 

ft.  90,  for  the  session  of  ia3G-7).  it  is  stated  that  such  joints 
lad  been  used  successfully  fur  forty  yea.-^  at  the  .Norwich 
Waterworks,  and  for  more'  than  half  a  century  in  the  coi- 
HariM  near  Neweastte  0Dl>ne«  and  that  they  bad  been 


found  both  clieapi-r  and  betlcr  thu::  joints  secured  wilii 
K  ad  or  ecnii'nl.  liu-  KA>t  I,oiidi)n  Waterworks  L'ouij»a:iy 
liLid,  -.d  the  tlate  ol  Mr.  Waksteeil  s  conimunicalion.  ut.il 
these  joints  for  seven  years  with  the  most  favourable  re- 
sults. With  regard  to  their  durability,  in  addition  to  the 
well  known  fact  tiiat  wood  is  exceeoingiT  durable  when 
preteeted,  as  it  ia  in  these  joints,  firom  me  action  of  sir 
and  w^ater,  evidence  is  adduced  of  their  having  remained 
perfectly  sound  for  tif\y  years;  and  it  is  stated  that  ali 
those  made  bv  tlic  V.aA  Lundoa  Couipiiny  during  five 
vears  had  stood,  and  that  none  made  with  proper  care  had 
leaked.  They  had  then  38,558  yards,  or  nearly  22  mileis 
of  piping  laid  with  wooden  joints,  the  diameter  of  the 
pipes  varying  from  three  up  to  eighteen  iadiee;  and  the 
repairs  had  cost  much  less  than  with  lead  or  cement.  To 
remove  a  fear  which  had  been  expressed  that  the  wedges 
might  be  blown  out  under  a  pi  eat  pressure,  Mr.  Wicksfi  »-d 
tried  joints  in  pipes  of  three  ditferent  diameters  under  z 
proving  machine,  increasing  the  pressure  until  il  became 
equal  to  a  column  of  water  733  ieel  high,  without  afiert- 
ine  the  joints ;  and  he  stopped  at  tiMit  pressure  raereljr  fat 
tear  that  the  apparatus  might  give  way.  The  pipes  were, 
respectively,  time  inches  diameter  ana  three-eighths  of  an 

iiicli  lliick,  five  inches  diameter  and  half  an  inch  tliick. 
and  eif^hteen  inches  diameter  \\i1ii  a  1hickiie>j»  of  Itaieiv 
three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  Mr.  Wicksteed  believe: 
that  they  would  have  bui^>t  before  the  joints  could  liav« 
given  way. 

The  wood  recommended  for  fonning  the  wed|pes  is  the 
best  Itamzig  fir.  the  balka  of  wbidi  should  be  cot  iato 
chocks  nine  inches  long,  which  Me  to  be  riven  with  a:i 
axe  into  pieces  about  two  incheswide  and  three-quartm 
of  an  incli  thick.  The^e  ])ieces  are  then  worked  witli  sjkiki- 
shaves  into  the  proper  curved  tunn,  one  side  being  hol- 
lowed to  fit  tiie  outside  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  rounded 
into  a  convexity  fitting  the  inside  of  the  socket ;  ud  ther 
aie  made  to  taper  slightly  from  the  middle  towaidi  cacn 
end,  so  that  when  cut  transversely  in  half  they  form  two 
we^ea  of  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  These  wedges  are 
placed  in  the  socket  with  their  edj^c  s  in  dose  contact,  like 
the  vou.SHoirs  of  an  arch,  and  driven  in  by  a  .skI  applied  to 
their  external  ends  m  succession,  the  wedges  beiijg  thu> 
driven  in  gradually  all  round,  as  a  cooper  hammers  on  a 
hoop.  When  fully  driven  in,  if  any  of  the  ends  projed, 
thqr  are  e«t  off  with  a  liaad^Mr.  When  the  workmen 
made  as  many  joints  as  may  be  reijuired  to  allosr 

time  f'lr  f;llinf:  up  the  trench  and  cnvcrini;  in  the  pipes  »t 
the  close  ol  the  dav's  work,  a  lioiim  t  is  strapped  on  to  Utr 
end  of  the  newly  laid  line  of  pipes,  and  water  is  admittfd 
to  try  the  joints  under  the  pressure  of  the  mains;  or.  is 
new  works,  where  there  is  no  connection  with  chaiged 
mains*  under  the  pieiBore  of  a  fioroe-pump.  Tlie  joints  sie 
then  carefblljr  examined,  and  wherever  any  leakage  is  dis*  I 
covered  an  incision  is  made  with  a  chisel,  by  which  a 
wooden  spile  is  driven  in  to  tighten  the  wedges.  The  sub- 
joined cut  i'li^.  3 1  Uives  sectional  representations  el  > 
joint  secured  with  wooden  wedges,  the  end  view  sbowiUj^ 

the  manner  in  whieh  spUes  may  DO  iaaatted  at  the  juasiioB  i 
of  the  wedges. 

^V^.  3. 


Where  it  is  necessjin,-.  in  order  to  accommodate  sli^^' 
changes  of  direction  in  the  road,  to  make  joints  a  little  eut 
of  tile  straight  line,  wedges  are  inapplicable,  and  the  or 
dinary  joints  with  lead  or  cement  must  be  substituted. 
Mr.  Wicksteed  conceives  that  the  elasticity  Of  tbs  wssd  < 
gives  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  joint,  and  conaegueiiUy  icb> 
ders  it  less  fiable  to  be  blown  out  than  either  lead  cr 
cement;  and  he  mentions,  as  disadvantaires  of  tlie  Letter, 
that  it  required  time  to  set  before  pressure  can  be  sately 
applied  :  and  that  ifil  should  fail,  the  joint  must  be  nuJ'' 
entirely  afresh,  as  it  can  neither  be  sjnled,  like  aw(>  «i 
joint.  lior  trl  up,  like  one  filled  with  lead.  To  show  tl  e 
economy^  of  the  q^stem  recommended,  he  gives  n  table  uf 
the  relative  oust  ef  wood,  cement,  and  lead  joiota  far  «is 
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mile  of  piping^,  for  eveiy  inch  trom  three  inches  diometer 

to  eighteen  inches,  from  which  the  followinfi:  is  extracted. 
The  price  of  lead  is  supposed  to  be  2U.v.  jM:r  uwt. : — 

Uoraof  OotliarioiatstinroiM  mil*  in 

In  ■  s 

uicliM.  Wood.  IroD  cvmeot.  Lml. 

3  £16  10   21  £22    0    3  £34    4  10 

6  23    4    8^  38  10    3f  57    9  6i 

9  3304^  5651  864  3} 

12  42  16    Oi  75  16    5  120    9  If 

15  51   7  3  115  11  81  179  15  4 

18  80  10  8}  135  14  10|  221   9  ll| 

An  ingenious  flexible  iron  main  was  contrived  by  Wiilt, 
in  the  year  IbOJ,  lor  the  puipofta  of  conducting:  a  supply 
of  pan  water  across  the  bed  of  the  river  Clyde,  for  the 
Gtiegow  Water-workt  Compeoy,  ivhich,  bv  the  occasional 
IntKMuetion  of  a  kind  of  bell  iad  aoeket^oint,  is  enabled 
to  adapt  Itoelf  to  the  uneven  surface  on  which  it  lies.  The 
iron  pipe  is  laid  upon  long  fVames  or  beds  of  timber,  with 
moveaole  joints  correspondinp  with  those  of  the  main 
itself;  and  the  laying  of  tho  w-hole  in  its  assigned  place 
w;is  effected  by  hauling  or  dmgemg  it  from  one  shore  to 
the  otlier,  the  end  of  thepipe  being,  of  course,  plugged  up 
durinj;  the  operation.  Tne  first  main  laid  down  on  this 
prinoiple  was  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  it  was  found  to 
answer  the  desired  end  very  aaiiifkctority,  and  a  ji^reater 

supply  of  water  became  nccessarj',  nPi  r  a  fi  w  years  a 
second  was  iidded,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  lull 
description  and  i  t  nresentation  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in 
Uie  *  Edinburgh  PhilosopliicaJ  Journal,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  60. 

When  the  use  of  cast-iron  pipes  for  water  was  first  be- 
flomtnf  common,  much  prejudice  existed  aninst  them, 
oceaatoned  by  an  idea,  which  experience  hasshown  to  be 
erroneous,  that  tiiey  would  deteriorate  the  water  conveyed 
tlirou^^h  them.  A  slight  degree  of  oxidation  takes  pmce 
•it  tii-st,  liiit  artcT  a  thin  crust  has  thus  been  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  iron,  it  affects  the  water  no  I'ui'lher,  at  least 
not  in  a  way  seriously  injurious.  It  has  been  found  that 
water  which  contains  lime  depasits,  when  passing  through 
iron  pipes,  a  crust  which  defends  the  iron  from  corrosion, 
and  which  will  not  increase  b^ond  a  moderate  thickness ; 
and  tins  diseoreiTlne  been  usefully  applied  by  sending 
lime-water  through  new  pipes  to  form  Mit  h  n  c  nist  arti- 
ficially, when  corrosion  nas  been  IouikI  to  take  jilai  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  water  unpleasant. 

Lead,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  manufac- 
tured, formed  one  of  the  earliest  materials  for  water-pipes, 
having  been  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans,  an«f  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  historj-  of  modem  waterworks, 
for  large  jpipes  it  has  been  entirely  suneiieded  by  cast- 
iron :  rat  it  IS  still  employed  for  the  small  branch-pipes  by 
wlUMl  water  is  laid  on  to  private  houses,  for  which  puriins'e 
its  pliability  renders  it  atlmirably  adapted,  as  tlie^e  jjipes 
have  frequently  to  be  conducted  in  a  torliieui  ajid  aii-^ular 
COunet  in  order  to  conceal  them  as  much  as  posi>ible 
where  Hhtf  pirn  fhnnigh  kitchens,  v^c.  Any  joints  that 
may  be  necessary  in  coDneetinc  two  lengths  of  lead  piping, 
or  in  ioining  the  pipe  to  a  coor,  cjstcm%  fte.,  are  emet^ 
by  soldering ;  the  surfaces  to  be  united  being  made  per- 
fectly clean  and  bright,  and  the  parts  being  held  or  fas- 
tened together  while  the  phimher  pours  the  solder  ujion 
the  joint,  holding  a  pad  made  of  ticking  beneath  the  part, 
1o  prevent  the  liquid  solder  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
This  operation  must  he  frequently  repeated  before  the  lead 
becomes  sufficiently  hot  to  take  the  idlder;  aadvdien  it 
begins  to  take  effect,  ttie  wodnmi  oontinms  pattiw  and 
woricing  the  semi-lliiid  metal  with  tfie  pad  held  m  his 
h.md.  to  keep  it  uniformly  about  the  joint.  A  soldering- 
iron  may  be  applied  to  facilitate  the  ojKrntion  as  .soon  as 
thi  -.nhU  r  be;<ins  to  adhere  ;  and  a  eon.-iideralile  body  of 
solder  IS  lelt  round  about  the  joii.t,  foi  ming  a  thick  bulging 
collar.  In  soldering  pipes  laid  in  tin-  ground,  as  the  ope- 
rator cannot  look  directly  at  the  underside  of  the  pipe,  a 
small  mirror  is  employed,  to  enable  him  to  see  when  the 
joint  is  perfeeft.  u  abonld  be  home  in  mind,  in  usinff  lead 
pipes,  that  their  want  of  elasticity  renders  them  unfit  for 
employment  to  convey  water  impelled  by  tlie  strokes  of  an 
en'.;ine-pump,  because  the  impulse  communicated  by  the 
pump  caused  the  pipes  to  s\veU,  and  they  do  not  return  to 
their  original  dimensions  :  so  that  a  succession  of  such  ini- 
pulsea  will  reduce  their  thickness  until  they  bont 

An  important  point  to  be  renrded  in  laying  any  ^stem 
of  pipes  for  the  passage  of  wmcr  is  to  kcepm  waterway 


as  uniform  as  posnble;  oontraetions  and  entargemcnts 

being  very  ubiectionable,  as  affecting  the  velocity  of  t!ie 
current.  On  this  account  all  such  cocks  as  may  occ  ur  in 
the  coui-se  of  a  pipe  should  have  a  waterway  etpial  to  that 
of  the  pipe  itself,  a  matter  which  is  not  unfrequently  dis- 
regarded, on  account  of  the  expense  of  large  cocks.  On 
the  first  admission  of  water  to  a  pipe  which  has  a  tortuous 
course,  the  passage  is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  lodgment 
of  air  lathe  aimer  bends  of  the  pipe ;  to  remove  which,  in 
the  ease  of  leaden  pipes,  plumbers  resort  to  a  very  simple 
expedient.  This  consists  in  driving  a  nail  into  the  pipe  at 
or  a  little  beyond  the  higliest  part  of  the  bend ;  and,  while 
it  rLUiains  in,  hammering  up  the  lead  round  about  it  into 
the  fonn  of  a  little  button  or  spout.  The  nail  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  pressure  of  the  water  causes  the  air  to  rush 
out  violently.  When  it  has  all  escuped,  and  water  begins 
to  follow  it,  the  hole  is  eloeed  bv  a  iftwgUolMi  of  tiie  nBm« 
mer  upon  the  portion  of  lead  beat  up  about  the  nail.  If 
the  pipe  be  so  situated  that  air  cannot  enter  at  either  end. 
it  will,  af\er  this  treatment,  continue  to  yield  a  lull  supply 
Ibr  years.  In  the  pipes  connected  with  waterworks,  how- 
ever, many  ca.ses  occur  in  which  air  has  frequent  acciss  to 
the  pipes,  and  then  an  apparatus  must  be  used  wliicfa  will 
allow  the  air  to  escape  wtierever  the  pipe  is  being  charged 
with  water.  An  air'pipe  with  a  ooek  to  open  ana  okiae  by 
hand  would  be  tronolesome ;  but  in  some  attuatimw  an 
open  air-pipe  may  !;e  used,  rising  to  a  higher  level  Hum 
the  mouth  of  the  i)ii)e,  in  which  case  the  water  w  ill  r;>e  in 
the  air-pipe  to  tlie  level  of  the  reservoir  from  winch  tlu' 
pipe  is  charged,  but  will  not  overflow,  and  the  air  will  rise 
m  bubbles  through  it.  Desagulient  contrived  an  apparatus 
for  removing  air  from  such  bendiags,  in  which,  alter  the 
escape  of  the  air,  the  valve  vias  closed  by  a  kind  of  litiiU 
cock  acted  u\mn  by  water  escaping  from  the  pipe  into  a 
small  cistern  a4joining  it ;  and  Kobison  describes  a  very 
simple  contfivance  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  late  Pro- 
I'eseor  Kussell,  of  Edinburgh,  of  wlucli  Fig.  4  is  a  sectional 

Fiis,  .}. 


representation.  In  this  a  cylindiical  chamber  is  screwed 
on  to  an  opening  in  the  pipe,  and  a  small  aperture  in  the 
top  of  the  chamber  affords  means  for  the  escape  of  the  ni  r ; 
while  a  cylindrical  copper  float  placed  in  the  ehamhvr, 
with  a  fjuantity  of  soft  h  alh.er  atlaciied  to  its  upper  ex- 
tiemity,  rises  so  as  to  dose  the  aperture  as  soon  jis  water 
enters  the  chamber.  Whenever  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe  is  considerable,  such  an  apparatus  should  be 
fixed  a  little  lieyond  the  highest  part  of  the  bending,  as 
the  water  will  force  the  air  forward  in  the  pipe ;  and  to 
'ixtmn  the  removal  of  all  the  air,  it  is  sometiiiieB  neeeasary 
to  make  the  air-box  or  ]^pe  communicate  with  ttie  main 
at  more  than  one  point. 

In  addition  to  the  anfhorities  (juoted  in  the  body  of  this 
article,  some  inlorni.aniii  has  lieen  derived  from  Harlow's 
Trpatf.''  ',11  Murlinimj  uml  Mannjurtures-,  Ibrming  part 
of  the  Juict/c/optediu  M<:1) afH/liluna  :  from  Kecs's  Cttcio- 
prrdia,  articles  'Pipc-s'  and  'Water;'  and  fromRdH- 
son's  .treatise  on  '  Waterworks,'  in  the  JUneuelMtnlia 
Britanmea. 

As  an  appropriate  appendix  to  an  article  on  Waterworks, 
we  here  present,  from  the  laUst  complete  returns  pulv- 
lished  by  parliament,  a  tabular  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  several  companies  by  which  the  metropolis  is  supplied 
will)  water,  about  the  year  1834.  As  will  baioen  Uy  the 
notices  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  impravMMOll  in 
the  body  of  this  article,  very  much  has  been  done  since 
that  tims  to  improve  the  supply,  and  that  at  vevy  great 
expenae  but  the  cost  of  wafer  to  the  cousumcrs  has  not 
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about  235,014,761  hoglllMd*  «immdly;  Ubi*  enormoat 
quantify  b«ti^  distributed  unoog  191,0G6  boiiM^tiuitoac^ 
aiad  owet  buildings ;  the  indiviaiial  supplies  to  tmA  ya^* 
iag  torn  100  to  aSo  gaUawdnily. 

JMt  9hovUlg  A*  Min6«r  qf  Houtet,  Quantity      Water,  <^.,  mpplied  by  the  MlinpoUttm  IPMlT  GMiqMM^, 

according  to  Betumt  made  to  Parhament  in  1834. 


H'MtnUf  been  niMd,  the  companies  looking  fur  their  re- 
munuimtuMi  to  in  inonssed  and  constantly  wcrea&in^;  ex- 
trat  of  emtom.  These  nturas  show  the  quantiU  of  water 
supplied  by  the  eight  •oa^aniea  named  to  oaTo  been 
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at  which  _ 

(htm 

rnrrcnt 
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knnttcS: 

•KfaSltaM.* 

Ilug«hniU. 

Gall„ua. 

£    <  d. 

£ 

New  Kiver     •  • 

• 

70,145 

114.650.000 

•241 

1   6  6 

145 

84^ 

fle.307t 

East  Londoa  . 
West  Middlesex 

• 

46,421 

37.R10,5'J4 

1   2  9 

107 

60 

53,061 

• 

16.000 

20,000.000 

2  16  10 

188 

186 

45.500 

18.aOD 

Chelsea  .  • 

• 

13,892 

15,753,000 

168 

I  18  8 

135 

» 

22,906 

13.4«t 

(ii-and  Junction  • 

8,^) 

J  1,702,567 

35011 

2   8  6 

151-9 

100 

26.154 

11.000 

T^mbeth         ,  , 

• 

16,682 

1 1.1)'.H60U 

124 

0  17  0 

185 

55 

14.808 

6,500 

Vaiixhall ;  orSoo&Loodonl 

12,046 

7.1KXI.OOO$ 

looj 

0  15  0 

80 

No  rt'turn. 

4,(M)(t 

SuuUiwark  . 

7,100 

7,(KHJ,000 

150 

113 

GO 

38 

7,85a 

No  return. 

WATBRFAUA.  In  the  eiticle  Vaixeyb  vre  have 
ananged  a  miesal  view  of  the  main  features  of  the  earth's 
snrfaee,  and  t  series  of  ndbrenees  toachinfr  the  Hatct* 

whenhy  the  diversified  forma  of  lulls  and  valleys  have 
been  occasioned.  But  these  forms,  thou£^h  on  a  larije 
scale  they  appear  ptTmnru'rit,  bet'tiuse  the  ^reat  modifyint? 
ajjcncies  which  produced  them  have  parsed  away,  are 
really  uiiilerj?oing  continual  change  from  causes  in  daily 
operation.  The  most  solid  stone  is  wa&ted  by  the  feeble 
but  uneeasing  power  of  deoomposition  possessed  by  the 
atOMsphere.  Rain  washes  away  the  disintegrations  occa- 
sioned by  varying  temperature  and  ehemica)  processes ; 
the  hills  lose  and  Ibe  viillej's  ?ain.  and  the  balance  of 
decay  and  renewal  oi'  land  is  only  finally  adjusted  on  the 
iihorcs  and  in  the  basiti  of  tlio  ^ca.  Ainotisr  the  pheiio- 
incna  which  shou-  thi.s  mutability  of  the  supposed  solid 
land  with  roost  distinctncsK,  are  interruptions  to  the  general 
UDiformitv  of  the  iociioatioosof  valleys  and  the  even  slopes 
of  Mils:  linr  tiMse  dianges  of  dope  are  points  of  variafaon 
of  the  intensity  of  the  agencies  excited  by  the  slope.  These 
interniptions  of  uniformitv  are  all  refernble  to  the  unequal 
piv.v*  r  of  resistance  which  rocks  of  diflferent  hartlness,  or 
disitiiiiilar  {iDsition,  or  unequal  thickness,  or  unlike  niodeii 
of  B>soe;;ition  present  to  external  agencies.  Thus  have 
been  formed  round  the  high  limestone  hills  of  the  northern 
counties  a  series  of  rocky  terraces,  not  less  regular  than 
tlie  eieaiWDents  made  by  military  art ;  and  thus  the  oolitic 
ranges  of  the  COtawold  show  horizontal  mounds  of  sand 
tind  eliffis  of  stone  above  the  broad  phiins  of  Iia.s  clays  and 
red  marls  which  martrin  the  Severn  and  the  Avon'.  On 
these  grand  leature-,  ol  the  earth  s  ■•url'ace  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  ^nciuduig  chemical  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions i  produces  only  slight  modifications;  but  when  the 
terraced  slopes  in  their  flexures  round  the  hills  tnm  into 
the  valleys,  a  new  agency  is  brought  to  work  tipon  them. 
Rivulets,  however  small  in  quantity,  and  torrents,  even 
such  as  are  of  only  temporary  enersry.  exert  a  po-itive  in- 
fiuenee  in  wast  mi:  and  trans^ortinLr  away  earthy  raalerials  : 
and  llnuie  etlects  me  to  a  maximum  wherever,  from  any 
of  the  causes  already  alluded  to,  the  surfiwe  of  the  earth 
presents  successive  points  of  less  and  greeler  power  to  re- 
tAnt  the  action  of  running  water.  Wherever,  in  a  vallef 
whose  slope  is  eonsiderabfe,  the  rocky  masses  successively 
crossed  by  Uie  straun  are  of  very  unequal  hardness,  as,  for 
example,  when  solid  limesfone  is  fouiui  restinLr  on  soft 
<>halc  or  feebly  indurated  sandstone,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
rajiid  current  is  oeciL'iione<i  over  the  lower  bed.-,  of  tlie 
limeittone  into  the  upper  beds  of  the  shale.  This  ditlerence 
of  jtlope  in  the  running  water  is  of  a  nature  to  increase  c  on- 
tinually to  a  certain  point,  depending  on  the  relative  fims- 
ne«s  and  thiekneas  of  the  hard  and  soft  rodka,  flie  inelituu 
tion  of  the  valley,  the  mas^itude  of  the  strram.  nnd  other 
less  important  partienlari.  Thus  rapids  and  cataracts  are 
formed;  and  where  the  eonditions  eombine  in  the  nuttt 
favourable  degree  waterfaJls  are  produced. 
The  dnraenr  of  these  vanes  aeootding  to  ttie  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  yielding  and  resisting  portions  of  the  nMdtt> 
Wherever  stratification  is  absent,  as  in  granite,  or  con- 
eealed,  as  in  some  me(anior|diie  slates,  the  main  fbnlores 

of  the  waterfall  are  determined  by  the  direction  of  the 
natural  joints  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  falls  of  the  Hnmr  (  Hii^hlnnds  ,  Lodore  {Cum- 
berland), and  the  Hlieiddiol  (North  Wales).  In  some 
cases  these  natural  joints  yield  in  parallel  lines,  and  give 
a  deep  narrow  passage  to  the  water>  Scale  Force  in  Cum- 
berland is  an  example.  But  tiie  most  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  jHcturesque  class  of  waterfalls,  is  oocaaoiied  by 
the  stratified  rocks ;  and  the  most  curious  of  them  eve  <m- 
served  where  hard  limestones  or  i^-ritstones  rest  upon  }-ie!d- 
ing  shales  or  soft  clays.  Hy  the  continual  action  of  the 
stream  the  shales,  kept  constatitly  damp,  crumble  aiut  fall 
(iway  even  at  con.siderable  heights  and  distances  from  the 
points  where  tliey  are  touched  by  the  water.  TTius  a  hol- 
low space  is  formed  beneath  the  limestone  which  cnywDS 
the  precipice ;  and  this  proceeds  so  flff  as  to  readl  at  last 
some  of  the  natural  jomts  which  divide  the  rock.  Then 
the  limestone  falls,  the  waterfall  recedes,  and  the  process 
of  removal  and  destruction  is  renewed.  Thius  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  in  the  limestone  dales  of  the  nortliern  counties 
of  England,  the  waterfalls  arc  dailv  receding  up  the 
streams,  and  thus  are  the  falls  of  Kiagara  forced  con- 
tinually farther  up  the  river.  The  process  is  by  no  meamt 
slow.  Beneath  Hanlrow  Force,  in  Yorkshire  (a  fkU  of  ,09 
feet),  the  effect  since  the  general  valley  of  the  Yort  w»s 
excavated  by  other  forces,  has  lieeii  to  profliiee  ft  siniimi- 
pleti  within  sleep  vertical  walls  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  yet  lie  ijreat  heajis  of  fallen  material-^,  which  the 
feeble  streaai  that  formed  the  glca  has  not  been  pow- 
erftal  enough  to  remove.  For  an  account  of  the  natural 
processes  by  which  the  falls  of  Nisgara  have  be«n  dis- 

« laced,  and  are  still  undergoing  change,  the  volumes  of 
[r.  Lyell  (Principles  fif  Geolo«:y  \  which  are  instnicti\< 
on  all  points  connected  with  tlie  operations  of  nimnntc 
water,  may  be  consulted.  Exactly  such  etteets  as  are 
here  attributed  to  running  streams  happen  on  the  sea-coa^ 
where  rookt  of  paitiouler  nature  oeeur  Wider  analogoo* 
circumjtoiices. 

WATERFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  bv  SL  George^ 
Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  sstuary  called  Waterford  nu- 
Ixiiir,  w  hieli  separates  it  from  \\'exfoi  rI,  and  by  Kilkennv: 
on  the  north  l>y  Tipperary  ;  and  on  the  west  t>v  Cork.  Its 
i^reatest  Icnirth,  fmin  east  to  west,  is  o"*  nnfes  :  and  its 
irreatest  breadth,  from  Hiackball  Head,  near  the  entrance 
of  Youghall  harbour,  to  the  to^vn  of  Clonmell,  is  29  mile*. 
The  area  of  the  coui^,  exclusive  of  the  eoon^  <A  the  titi 
of  Waterfbrd,  b  396,000  acres,  or  19#4  square  miles,  whice 
is  about  equal  to  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  part 
of  all  Ireland.  The  population,  in  lb31.  wa*  l4H,ii5, 
beini:  31K  to  a  square  <;i-oi;riiphical  mile,  which  is  higher 
tlian  the  mean  density  of  Ire  land,  but  much  below  that  of 
several  counties  in  each  of  tlie  four  provinces.  Thi-  number 
of  houses,  in  1831,  was  24,848,  inhabited  by  30, 191  families, 
and  by  above  seven  persons  to  each  house.  The  ranrijer 
of  persons  to  each  family  was  6^  and  dividing  the  area  of 
the  county  by  the  number  of  families  there  would  be  15-6 
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acres  to  each.  WaterfonI  city  is  B4  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  Dublin,  or  05  miles  by  th«  road  throuKli  Carlow, 
C;i->tkdt  riiuil,  Uiillytore,  Kilcullen,  NaaB,  and  Rathcoulc  ; 
in  52"  16'  N.  Jat.  and  T  7'  W.  lone:.  Hook  Tower  (light- 
house) at  the  entrance  of  Wuttrl'ord  harbour  is  in  52* 
7'  N.  kt  and  8*  96^  SB"  W.  long.  Tb*  «oiiiitr  itMlf 
ties  between  51*  80'  tnd  92"  flD'  N/lat.  uid  e*  and 
8''  8*  W.  Jong. 

Coatt4ine. — From  Blackba!!  Head,  near  the  entrance  ol" 
Youghall  hArbour,  tbe  wcs.teni  t'Xtruinity  of  the  coast  of 
Waterford,  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is  cast  for 
three  or  four  miles,  where  it  trends  to  the  north-ea.st  lo 
Uelwiek  Ue«d»  the  weitein  bead  of  Dungarvan  Iwrbour. 
Thia  harbour  does  not  aflbrd  very  good  anehomge.  From 
the  opposite  headland  the  coast  nins  more  directly  east  to 
Tramore  Bay,  which  has  a  level  beach  (hrje  miles  in  ex- 
tent. The  coa-st  i.s  flat,  and  very  d;iiiL'<  riiiis  to  shii)i)in<r, 
as  the  tide  sets  in  with  great  turee,  and  with  tiie  b«/uth- 
west  winds  there  is  a  heavy  sea.  There*  are  beacons  on  the 
eastern  and  western  headlands  of  the  bay.  Between  Tra- 
more and  DungarT&n.  a  (fiatance  of  twenty  miles,  the  whole 
coavt  is  rocky,  and  often  luiaafe  ftom  the  want  (rf  shelter. 
About  t\vc  miles  east  is  Red  Point,  the  toath-westem  ex- 
freruily  of  Waterford  harl?our ;  and  a  mile  farther,  witliin  j 
the  harbour  atui  about  luurteen  miles  below  Waterfurd.  is 
the  [>urt  of  Ihinmore,  which  has  a  pier  and  breakwater, 
and  is  the  post-office  packet  station.  The  width  of  Water- 
ford  harbour  is  here  about  two  miles.  There  is  a  light- 
house on  Hook  Head,  at  the  antnuMW  of  Uw  barbonr  on 
the  eastern  aide.  There  are  some  remarkable  caTema  on 

the  eoa-if. 

Siir/iff  and  Gfola^ij. — The  i;etieral  character  of  the 
r  unity  is  mountainous.  The  great  mountain-tract  which 
extends  from  VVaterturd  on  the  vast  coast  to  Dingle  Bay 
on  the  west,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  rounty  of 
Waterford :  it  is  internipted  on  ft  line  from  Dungarran  to 
the  valley  of  the  Suir,  west  of  Ctoninell,  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  plain  which  occupies  the  central 
l>art  of  Ireland.  The  Cummer;igh  Mountains,  which 
occupy  the  part  of  the  county  west  of  Duniiarvan,  are 
amoiiK  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Ireland :  the  height  of 
Moiiavallagh  is  2598  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  four 
small  lakes  in  the  Cummeragh  Mountains,  two  called 
Cummelouglis  and  two  are  Stilloughs,  but  the  area  of  the 
laigeat  ia  ool^five  or  six  acres:  they  contain  several  kinds 
of  trout,  and  in  one  char  arc  found.  The  Waterford  moun- 
tains contain  two  varietie-i  of  sSale  :  f  -t,  !be  old  transition 
-hile.  colonrvd  gr^^y,  which  is  (juarrit  st  Glenpatrick,  and 
)>  cxton.sively  used  fur  rootini^'.  The  second  or  newer  .-hde 
rests  on  the  older;  the  lower  portions  of  its  sUata  consist 
ef  altennfin^  beds  of  brownish-red  qnartsoee  conglomerate 
asd  eoBiae  red  slate.  These  strata  are  succeeded  bf  alter- 
nations of  TCd  and  grey  ouartx  rock,  red  anarbeose  slate, 
and  elay-slate,  the  trrain  becoming  frradnaily  finer  as  the 
ijrds  acciunulate  and  recede  farther  from  the  conglome- 
;.ite,  till  at  length  tlie  upper  beds  prodvice  varieties  of 
purple,  browiii»ii-red,  and  reddish-grey  claj-slate,  which 
are  quarried  and  used  as  roo ting-slate,  particularly  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Blackwatcr  near  lismore.  These  strata 
form  successive  undtt1aliona»  the  ridges  of  which  hsnre  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  the  beds  always  incline  to- 
wards the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  thu.s  form 
triMit^hs,  which  are  filletf  by  indurated  sand.-^tone  and 
M  eondan,-  limestone,  who.se  strata  rest  conl'uriaabl)  on  the 
elay-slate.  The  newer  biate  series  contains  abundance  of 
luanne  and  even  vegetable  onanic  remains.  The  lime- 
stone in  the  vaHep  contains  afl  the  fossils  of  ttie  carboni- 
feroua  limestone;  nod  tiie  grey  slate,  which  sometimes 
alternates  with  the  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  also  eon- 
tains  fossils  similar  to  thosi'  found  in  the  litneshme.  The 
Mibjacent  j»ancl»toii€  fretjuentlv  contains  ealamitcs,  and 
otlur  vegetable  remains,  resembling  those  which  occnr  in 
the  coal-formation.  (Mr.  Gnffiths, '  On  the  Geology  of  Ire- 
land,' in  the  Report  rif  the  Railiray  Oemmitsionefs.)  The 
clay-alate  distiiet  eontaias  several  copper  and  lead  mines, 
some  of  which,  as  at  iCnoekmahon,  are  worked :  valuable 
iron-ore  is  found  at  Mi n.  head  and  Ardmore,  and  at  the 
latter  place  ( oppei  and  lead  al>o.  Chalybeate  and  vitriolic 
spring's  exist  in  sevi  ral  jiarts  of  the  county. 

HydrrtMraphu  and  C'ommuntcationt. — The  Suir,  which 
rises  in  the  north-east  of  Tipperarjv  after  being  joined  by 
the  Nier,  from  the  Cummeragh  Mountaiusi  forms  the 
boQiidasy«]iiM  betwMn  Wateilbid  and  nppetat?  and  Kil- 


kenny. The  united  waters  of  the  Seir  and  Barrow  ftwm 
the  at'-stiiary  laJled  Walertord  Harbour.  The  Suir  is  navi- 
gable for  iartre  vessels  up  to  Waterford  city,  and  toCarriek- 
on-xSt:ir  fur  thorn  of  which  the  draught  does  not  ezcMid 
eleven  feet.  The  Suir  is  the  diannel  by  wldeh  the  pro- 
dnce  of  Tipperary,  Kilkemiy,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Waterfcrd  are  exported.  The  Blackwater,  which  rises  in 
the  Kerry  mountains,  eniers  the  county  on  fh.'  west,  and 
runs  due  east  to  Cappouuin,  where  it  tunis  southward,  and 
discharges  itself  into  YouKhall  Imrlumr,  atter  receiving 
midway  the  river  Bride.  The  Blackwater  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  a  hondred  tons  to  its  confluence  with  the  Bride, 
and  for  vessels  of  seven^  tons  aa  for  aa  Cappooiis,  The 
Bride,  a  sluggish  afaearo,  ia  aAicted  by  the  ^e  for  the 
whole  of  its  com^o  within  (he  rountr,  and  is  naricnble  for 
small  craft.  From  L'aupo»juiii  to  Lismon;  there  is  a  canal 
three  miles  long,  made  at  the  expense  of  (lio  duke  ol 
iJevonshire.  The  lackey,  Bricky,  Colligein,  Mahon,  Phi- 
nisk,  Clodagh,  and  some  others,  none  of  them  of  ini]K>rt- 
ance,  except  for  drainage,  fall  into  the  seaai  taiioua  points 
of  the  southern  roast. 

llie  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  75 
miles,  enters  the  county  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Waterford  city.  The  maii-f'oach  road  from  \S  atcrfortl  to 
Cork, 714  miK  s,  ]ia.*ses  thrnuxh  K ilimacthoinaa,  Dungarvan, 
Cappo>[inu,  Lismore,  and  Tallo>v,  between  which  place 
and  Youghall  it  leaves  the  cuuiilv.  but  again  touches 
Waterlbm  before  it  finally  leaves  the  county  a  short  dia- 
tanee  before  reaehtng  Youghall.  The  other  roads  arc— 
ftom  Dungarvan  to  Youghall,  through  Clashmorc ;  aUo 
Ihingttrvati  to  Youghall,  through  Ihlltown.  liotli  over  l!u 
mountAins;  one  from  Cappoquin  to  the  mountains;  one 
from  Waterford  to  Tramore.  The  above  are  the  mads  of 
most  importance.  Those  to  places  north-north-east  or 
north-west  of  Waterford  leave  the  coimty  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  Waterford,  except  the  Limerick  mail-coach  road, 
which  runs  within  the  county  to  Oamck^m-Aiir  on  the 
Waterford  bank  of  the  river,  and  ftom  Catfick  to  Clonmell 
on  the  Tipperary  side. 

Ai:nrulliirt  /  ''imditioti  of  thr  Prr,j,lf. — It  js  esli- 
niateU  Uiat  35;i,UH)  acres  are  cultivated,  and  118,UtKJ  un- 
improved. The  estimated  rental  for  the  county  averages 
abo\it  12*.  6r/.,  including  extensive  districts  which  scarcely 
yield  any  rent,  and  others  which  arc  altogether  unproduc- 
tive. Waterford  ia  the  principal  dairy  county  in  Ireland. 
A  large  part  of  the  best  land  in  occupied  in  dairy-farinn, 
an<l  tlie  Waterford  butler  bears  a  liiuli  character.  When 
Aiihiir  Youiip  visiteii  Ireland  sixty  M'ai>i  aijo,  not  oue- 
tliirtieth  part  of  the  county  was  under  tilla-je  ;  but  the  jiro- 
portion  is  now  much  larger.  The  Appendix  ¥.  to  the 
Irisli  Poor-Law  Inquiry,  contains  the  result  of  inquiries 
both  into  the  state  of  ^picultBre  and  the  ooadttion  of  the 
people  in  the  baroolea  n  Deei«»-tiitiioatIh«iD  and  Mid- 
diethird ;  and  the  foUovring  infonnmtion  is  chiefly  derived 
from  this  source. 

The  barony  of  Decies-v. ithoul-Dnim  contains  a  larce 
mountainous  di-strict,  vrith  a  great  breadth  of  low  undu- 
lating ground  extending  from  the  hills  tO  the  aea-eOMt. 
The  win  soil  on  the  mountains  affbrda  a  venr  moderate 
pestnre  to  sheep  and  store  cattle ;  but  descenffine  to  the 
more  level  land,  where  the  soil  is  deeper  and  better, 
attempts  are  made  to  bring  it  into  cultivation :  and  t}K)ugh 
some  wheat  is  sjrown,  yet,  from  its  elevated  situation,  oats 
are  the  aii^t  suitable  crop.  The  fences  on  the»c  reclaimed 
lands  are  very  imperlcd,  and  cattle  a  id  sheep  cannot  b« 
kept  out  of  the  com-tieids  without  herding.  There  are 
facilities  for  the  erection  of  dry  stone  walls,  but  the  general 
practice  is  to  make  the  ditohea  with  high  bank.s.  the  sides 
and  tops  of  which  are  planted  wit^>  furze,  and  partially 
faced  witli  stones  picked  off  the  tilintje  land.  Tlie  lower 
ground  of  I  he  barony  is  cluofly  in  tlllajre.  butsvt  ry  fanner 
has  also  a  daiiy,  and  the  soil,  lyinc:  on  iimestoric  or  i:ra\el, 
is  well  suited  for  either  tillage  or  pasture.  Farms  of  from 
twenty  to  seventy  acres  are  a  very  general  size.  The  old 
Irish  cow  is  the  standard  breed  in  the  district,  and  is  now 
crossed  vritt  half-bred  Englbh  bulls  by  the  dairy  formers. 
The  ndvnntnije  caini  d  is  in  thc^'inerenst  d  size  and  inii)i'o\  ed 
fattening  (jualities  ol  the  animal.  The  da:i\  co^vs  are  not 
UTdrc<juen:  v  1  1  inhouseil agreat  pait  of  the  citld  weather. 
Clover  has  been  partially  introduced,  but  nothing  is  gene- 
rally grown  for  winter  fcHid  for  cattle  but  hay  and  potatoes. 
Afew  patcheaof  half  an  acre  each  of  turnips  and  mangold- 
wunel  are  grown  here  and  there.  Tetohas  are  grown  for 
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spring  food.  The  slicop  rj  c  a  cros-s  of  the  LeiccsltT  ;  tlie 
pigs  of  an  improved  kind ;  but  the  greatest  attention  hwi 
Men  paid  to  the  breed  of  horse».  which  are  Miponoi:  in 
mo»t  points  to  tiKMe  in  other  pwrta  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
snd  very  active  strong  animBk  may  frequently  be  wen  in 
the  common  country  t  arts.  A  better  .description  of  atrri- 
cultiiral  implemt'iits  lias  hvcn  introduced  within  tiie  last 
few  years,  such  as  iron  Sc  otch  ploughs  and  double  harrows. 
A  few  farmers  use  rollers,  but  wiooowinK-niachtnes  are 
only  used  by  the  largest  kuMttloIdeea,  tile  corn  being  com- 
monly winaowed  bv  women  in  the  0})en  air :  the  old  single 
heavy  hsmnr  it  itfll  naed  by  the  majority  of  farmers.  The 
greater  part  of  the  haronv  is  held  under  leaeei  the  terms 
depending  upoji  Jives,  and  running  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  before  they  fall  in:  the  farms  arc  ralhcr  ahovc  an 
average  size  for  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  all  recent  kasies 
clauses  of  non-alienation  and  non-sublottin?  have  been  in- 
troduced. Rents  depend  rather  on  the  price  of  butter  and 
pork  than,  a5  in  England,  on  com.  There  is  a  large  field 
for  the  profifable  employment  of  Ikbour  in  MMui-maJdng, 
dniinine:  land,  improving  fencee.  The  etstenient  of  the 
farmciN  in  the  barony  is  that  they  employ  one  man  to 
evety  si\  or  cipht  statute  acres  under  the  plough  ;  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  land  than  in  England  gives  employ- 
ment to  one  man  ;  but  this  labour  costs  only  1/.  5«.  in  Ire- 
land, and  between  M.  and  4/.  in  England. 

In  the  barony  of  Middletliird,  which  the  aanstant  com- 
mienoner  virited,  it  is  stated  fhat  an  experiment  was 
fibout  to  be  tnetl,  whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
the  dairy  farmera  to  make  cheese  instead  of  butter.  Con- 
acre, in  the  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  is  called 
' dair\--ground :'  the  larmer  ploughs  and  manures  the  land, 
wluch  varies  from  half  an  acre  up  to  three  acres,  and  the 
labonrer  and  his  family  do  all  the  other  Nvnik  :  the  rent, 
eithermoncyor  labour,  being  paid  before  the  crop  is  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  ground.  There  is  often  a  difficulty 
in  getting  regular  labourers,  unIe«B potato-ground  is  given 
to  them.  Con-aerc  is  common  in  the  barony,  but  not  quite 
t>o  general  to  it  once  was.  Farmers'  servants  who  used  to 
take  ( on-acre.  and  then  sell  the  potstoeSidoDot  now  do  so 
to  the  same  extent. 

Both  landlords  and  farmera  object  to  givinf;  sites  for 
eabiitt,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  proenre  them  than 
formerly.  'Die  eonaoYtdatson  of  flirms  would  go  on  much 
more  rapidly,  but  for  the  fear  of  outrages.  It  is  objected 
to  the  small  tenants,  that  they  constantly  tow  the  tsarae 
seed  for  years  together ;  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  manure  ; 
and  their  syi>tem  of  cropping  exhausts  the  land.  The 
usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird  is 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  and  grass-seeds,  but  the 
smaller  fkrmers  oHen  take  two  com-erops  together.  Out 
of  RI2  farms  in  this  barony,  484  were  under  20  acres,  in- 
cluding 227  under  five  acres,  and  only  101  exceeded  50 
acres. 

The  general  state  of  the  pea*antty  is  much  the  same  as 
m  TiPi'KR.*RT  and  Cukk. 

Pirisiofix,  Toirnt,  <S(-c. — The  county  is  divided  into  seven 
baronies,  as  follows:  I,  Coshbride  and  Coshmure,  on  the 
west;  2,  I>eeies-witliout*Drum,  north-west:  3,  Decies- 
within-Dram.  sonfh-wcst  or  oenlial ;  4,  Gaultier,  east ;  a, 
GIcnahieiT,  nnrth-weflt;  SGddlcthild,  BOUth<«BBtj  7, 
U^er  Tiilrd,  north. 

The  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford  is  the  city  of 
Watuiford.  The  other  towns  of  most  importance  are  the 
following: — 

Onpoquint  at  G^Mrownifis  a  post-town,  about  30  miles 
west  mr  south  fhm  wateifbrd,  direct  distance:  it  is 
situated  on  the  eaot  or  led  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  The 
town  has  the  appearance  of  decay,  though  there  has  been 

some  increa-se  m  the  population,  which  in  1821  was  188(5, 
and  in  IHUI  was  2289.  It  was  antiently  a  place  of  nmch 
thoroughfare,  and  had  at  a  very  early  penod  a  wooden 
Ifridge  over  the  river,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Cbarlea  11.  Near  the  Inidge  aw  the  niim  of  a 
castle. 
CAutreK-OK-Som. 

Carriekhf^  is  a  village  Suburb  of  Carricl:  ri  S  ilr,  on 
the  Waterford  side  of  the  river  Suii',  over  wIiilIi  there  is 
H  good  stone  bridge,  which  connects  the  sid>url)  with  the 
town.  It  is  about  12  miles  wcht-Horth-west  from  Water- 
ford, direct  dirtancc.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  2704. 
Janes,  iiist  eail  of  Lincoln,  founded  a  Franeiscaa  prioiy  at 
this  pkMO  in  139W.  Tlie  steeple,  which  still  mmains,  is 


said  to  be  very  curious,  riaulf  like  an  umcliBd  oona  to 

the  height  of  sixty  feet. 

Dungarvan  is  a  post-town,  23  miles  weet^oth-weA 
firom  waterford,  ntnated  in  the  bay  or  haven  of  Dm* 

I  garvai),  on  the  frstuary  of  the  river  Colligan,  whteh  Is 
crossed  by  a  line  bridce  of  one  arch,  built  entirely  at  the 
I  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I'art  of  tlie  town  is 
j  on  I  he  west  shore,  and  part  on  the  east  shore,  which  latter 
I  is  called  the  Abbey  Side,  from  an  abbey  wliich  was  fbraieily 
there.  Dungarvan  is  aa  old  seaport,  and  waa  iiicor* 
poratcd  in  1463.  Within  the  walla  of  a  easUe,  built  by 
King  John,  and  now  in  ruins,  the  barracks  are  establi^hca. 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dirty,  but 
there  is  a  handsome  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, and 
a  good  market-house.  'ITiere  are  two  bank.s,  the  Nations. 
Bank  and  li  -  1'  iiincial  Bank.  The  population,  in  1821, 
was  3105;  in  1S31  it  was  &5l!i.  llie  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  It  is  a  good  deal  frequented 
in  summor  aa  a  hatliing-place.  In  the  y«ar  1835  the  ex< 
ports  from  tile  port  of  Dunganran  were — com,  07,224 
cwts. ;  provisions,  in,3,'9  cwts. ;  copper-ore.  2(5,800  cwts. ; 
cows  and  oxen,  215;  sheep.  210;  swine,  140H ;  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  \va.s  60,086/.,  which,  with  other  arti- 
cles, estimated  at  -Wvi/ ,  giive  a  total  estimated  value  of 
69,4iB6/.  In  the  satui  3  ar(1835)the  imports  were— coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  ii877  tons ;  iron,  280  tons ;  oak-bark 
for  tannen,  1(X)  tons ;  sugar,  90  cwts. ;  tea,  4W  lbs. ;  salt, 
6010  bushels;  glass  and  earthenware,  20  packages;  the 
estimated  value  of  which  was  11,012/.,  which,  with  other 
articles  estimated  at  5;KKV.,  gave  a  total  estimated  value 
of  1G,3I2/.  The  amount  of  tlie  excise  duty  on  malt  was 
2219/.  4«.  3d.,  for  17,181  bushels  of  nalt  Dungarvan  re* 
turns  one  member  to  parliament. 

KiUmaclhomat,  a  small  post-town,  seated  on  the  river 
Mahon,  about  IS  miles  west  by  south  IhunWateclbid,  con- 
tains about  700  inhabitants. 

LiSMORE. 

Mati/U'ld,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford, 
has  an  exten>ive  cotton  niHUUlactoiy,  which  give.-,  employ- 
ment to  about  lUUJ  pcrsunii.  The  calico  finds  a  market 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  to  some  extent  in  England. 

Pattaggt  distinguished  aa  East  Passage,  is  a  Tills^e  on 
the  wcstniifc  of  the  Suir,  or  rather  ofwaterford  Maven. 
opposite  which  is  a  iuife  roadstead  whcrr  hm  ! ,  r  f  \  ,els 
of  large  burthen  ruay  anchor  in  safeiy.  'L":w  vwuch 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  pilots,  is  five  or  s^.x 
miles  below  Waterford,  and  about  the  .same  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Porilaw,  a  neat  little  sub-post-town  to  Waterford, ««  an 
aifluent  of  the  fluir,  ahoot  mne  miles  west  by  north  from 
Waterford,  has  an  extensive  cotton  factory,  which  is  saii/ 
to  employ  more  than  1000  persons:  the  machinery  ii 
worked  by  two  water- wheels,  006  of  T«ry  laige  diameter, 

and  both  oC  cojjper. 

Tallnii\  or  Tallash.  a  post-town,  near  the  west  or  right 
bank  of  the  river  Bride,  is  about  40  miles  west  by  south 
from  Waterford.  James  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  gmnted  it  a  charter  of  inooiporation,  by  which  the 
lihetties  of  the  borough  were  extended  one  mile  in  every 
direction  from  the  pari.sh  church.  The  population,  in  1K21. 
was  2329 ;  in  1831  it  was  2d96.  There  are  some  remains 
of  a  castle  fiMmerly  the  readenea  of  the  eailB  of  Dea- 
mond. 

Tramore,  a  sonll  but  neat  and  regularly-built  town  on 
the  Bay  of  Tiramore,  about  nine  miles  south  ftom  Water- 
ford, is  much  FMorted  to  by  the  inhabituits  of  Waterftnd 

as  a  bathing-place,  the  beach  being  very  firm  and  con- 
venient for  the  purpose.  The  bay  is  very  dangerous  lor 
shipping  ;  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  lor  the  Bay  of  Water- 
ford. and  shipwreeks  occur  occa-Monally.  The  town  has  a 
church,  a  chapel,  a  market-liouse,  and  an  assembly-room. 
The  populaUon.  in  1821,  was  889;  ia  1831  it  was  2224. 

Before  the  Union,  Waterfoid  sent  eight  memfaeta  to  the 
Irish  parliament:  two  for  the  eoan^,  and  two  eadi  for 
Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Tallow.  The  number  of  mem< 
beis  now  retoiiwd  is  two  for  the  county  and  one  for  Dua^ 

garvan. 

'I'he  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  which  is  a 
joint  see;  the  diocoes  of  (Jashel,  Emly,  I.iamore,  and 
Waterfortl  having  been  united.  The  number  of  {mriihes 
in  the  county  is  seventy-four.  It  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit. 
The  avenge  onmber  of  comnitttU  for  cdminal  olBmmia 
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under  300,  two-thirds  of  which  are  chiefly  for  flmaults, 

riots,  and  attempts  to  rcs<MU'.  anil  similar  otijcnces.  In  1R36 
tiu'  grrind  jury  rucotinm-iuU'd  tluU  the  asMZes  and  sessions 
sliould  be  held  at  Dunparvan  instead  of  VV'aterford.  The 
county  gaol  at  Waterford  is  one  of  the  best  managed  in 
Ireland.  The  eoonty^  lunatic  aajlum  is  at  Waterford. 
There  u  no  county  infimuury.  There  aie  fever-hoqutais  at 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Limnore,  and  Tkllow ;  and  dispen- 
!>aries  at  Cappoquin,  Clashmore,  Diinmore,  Kilmacthomas, 
Kilbarryiiii'aden,  Trainore,  Dungar%an,  Tallow,  I.ismore, 
Ballytiutf.  Bonniahon,  and  Druincannon,  supported  chiefly 
by  grand-jury  presentments.  In  1838  tne  number  of 
patients  reliev  id  by  the  fever-hospitals  and  dispensaries 
was  18|231»  of  whom  15,739  attended  at  the  difierent  in- 
■titotuna.  an^;  3tt2  were  attended  at  thdr  own  dwelfinKs. 
The  nomber  if  admissions  into  the  fever-hospitals  was  TT^, 
or  I  in  191  <.f  the  total  population  of  the  county.  On  the 
1st  of  Januiry.  IHK),  the  number  o;  ]i:itit'iit.s  in  tlic  lutrntic 
asylum  \va*  101,  but  the  institution  was  only  calculated 
for  100. 

The  following  PootJaw  uniona  have  been  formed  in 
the  ei»4nty>- 

lypalsMsai 

GamelHm-Suir  .  .  .  4a2S9 
DoDgarvaa  ....  S7,5Ai 
Usmore  .  .  .  .  34,382 
Wateribid     ....  7!).<3G4 

lo  1840  there  were  HAy  schools  under  the  National 
Bond  of  Edneation,  containing  5867  aebolaia— 8227  boys 
and  2640  inrls :  the  number  Of  male  tcaeheia  waa  32,  and 

lemale  teachers  Id. 

The  county  con-stabulary  'exclusive  of  the  cit y'j  consisted, 
on  the  1st  of  Januar)',  1843,  of  1  county  inspector  of  the 
second  clasK,  4  sub-inspectors  of  the  first  class,  and  2  of 
the  third ;  1  head  constable,  first  cla^s :  and  6  of  the 
second  class;  4.'i  constableis  191  sub-conatablea^firat  class, 
and  28  sub-constables,  second  class.  The  expense  of  this 
force  fur  18^  was  8383/.  The  amount  of  grand-jury  prc- 
Mntments  for  the  year  1839  was  aa  follow* : — 

£ 

New  roada,  bridgea^  Btc       .      .      .  4.4.5G 

Repairs  of^tto  Qjim 

Gtmrt  and  sessiona-house,  repurs,  fee.    .  49 

other  expenses  06S 
Conslabulary  iuui  payments  to  witnesses  2.(K)r) 
(  .'ininty  nffict'rs  not  included  in  the  above  2.446 

Public  charities    .        •       •       .        .  2.R46 

Repayment  of  goremmentadvancea  .  r>,ii3 
Miacellaneoua  3,246 

£29.094 

The  graod-jnrj  preaentments  for  the  county  of  the  dty 
of  Waterford  were  £7169. 

The  'manufacturing  indnitiy  of  the  county  is  insignifi- 
cant.  At  Waterford  there  are  some  large  establishments. 

'Watkhfokd,  C^ity.]  A  few  years  nfio  a  cotton  factory, 
ior  spinnhiir  and  weavintr,  was  established  at  Mayfield,  In 
■A Inch  about  nine  lumdn  d  persons  wi  re  i  niployed.  The 
fisheries  might  be  profitably  extended,  but  the  unpro- 
tected nature  of  a  great  pait  of  the  coast  is  said  to  dis- 
coungie  thia  piuauiL  la  1836  they  emj^yed  101  half- 
decked  ▼eawH,  of  186B  tons,  employing  50B  men ;  52  open 
$ail  boats,  and  301  men :  2G6  row-bo^  aod  1200  men; 
making  altogether  2156  pei>ons. 

Htnlory  and  Aiititftnlitm. — Dr.  Smitli,  who  in  174.'3  pub- 
lislied  an  account  of  'The  Antient  and  Present  State  of 
the  County  and  tJity  of  WatcrfoitL,'  slates,  on  the  authority 
<rf' Ptolemy,  that  the  Menapii*a  Belgic  colony,  were  tlie 
antient  innaUtants  of  Waterford  andthe  a4joming  county 
of  Wexford.  The  IVesii,  from  the  county  of  Meath,  were 
a  powerful  clan  at  the  period  ot  tlie  KncHsh  inva.sion, 
■  ben  their  importance  was  nearly  dcsinned.  In  1171 
Henry  II.  granted  the  city  of  V/aterlord  anil  the  udjacent 
p.'uviuce  to  Richard  I.e  I'oer.  his  marshal,  and  by  rnarriace 
the  estates  and  honours  of  hi^  descendants  came  to  the 
Berealbid  &na]y,  who  still  retain  large  possessions  in  the 
county.  The  county  auSered  little  during  the  rebellion  in 
1708.  Wjiterford  city  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  most  of 
the  hiatorieal  events  of  importance. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  iu  the  comity.  .-Vt 
.Vrdmore  us  one  of  the  round  tow  ei.s  and  there  :u  i'  li^und 
in  several  parts  of  the  county  inlrcnchmcnts,  earthworks, 
P.      No.  1098. 


barrows,  and  cromlechs.  A  large  doable  trench,  called  by 
the  Irish  'the  trench  of  St.  Patrick's  cow,"  may  be  traced 
lor  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  across  the  BlaeVwater 
towards  Ardmore  ;  it  corresponds  with  the  work  called  the 
'  Dane's  Cast,'  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  A 
second  trench  runs  westward  from  Cappoquin  into  Cork. 
At  one  period  there  were  twenbr-fiwr  leligioua  establish- 
ments existing  in  the  county,  and  the  rains  of  some  of  them 
still  remain,  as  at  Mothiil.  l.lun::arvan,  Stradbally,  and 
Lismore.  The  antient  castles  and  fortified  places  were 
also  numerous. 

'.Smith's History nflVatrr/ord ;  M'Cullochs  Statinticsof 
the  British  Empire :  Parhamentanj  Papers  on  Ireland.) 

WATERFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
IS  situated  on  the  river  Smr,  in  S2*  lO'  N.  lat.  and  7"  ^ 
W.  long.  It  is  a  county  of  a  city,  and  includes  in  the 
boundary  of  the  county  9478  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suir.  'fhe  city  it.^clf  is  entirely  on  the  south  barik  of  the 
river,  and  is  abt)ut  a  mile  long.  A  noble  quay  extends 
the  whole  of  this  length  along  the  hank  of  the  river,  from 
which  the  city  rises  gradually.  The  situation  is  very  fine, 
bot  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  dstf-k,  dirty,  and 
meaaJooiing.  Waterlisrd  ia  about  12  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  veaseh  of  fSOO  tona  bnrden  can  lie  by  the  side  of  the 
quay,  hut  Iar<rcr  ships  :inclior  about  six  miles  lower  down, 
opposite  the  villat^e  of  Passaire.  The  river  is  c:os-^ed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  city  by  a  veiy  long  wooden  bridije, 
which  opens  in  one  part  to  allow  vessels  to  pass.  The 
bridee  was  de.signed  by  I.emuel  Cox,  an  American,  and 
was  built  about  1795.  The  river  here  k  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide;  the  opporite  banka  are  veiy  beautiful, 
rising  gently  with  green  wooded  hills. 

Tlie  town  and  suburbs  occupy  about  883  acres.  In  the 
county  of  the  city  there  are  twelve  parishes,  three  of  which 
are  entirely  atriieulturai,  and  nine  partly  agricultural  and 
partly  occupied  by  the  town  and  suburbs.  In  December, 
1831,  the  total  number  of  bouses  in  the  county  of  the  city 
was  3719,  of  winch  3376  were  in  the  city  and  subuibi^  and 
of  these  latter  1000  were  thatched.  The  number  of  houses 
of  10/.  rent  and  upwards  was  1671 .  The  population  of  the 
county  of  the  city,  in  1821,  was  28,679;  in  1831  it  was 
28,821.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  1831, 
wa-s  26,377,  the  country  part  ol  the  population  being  2144. 
Upwards  of  2U,(KX)  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Waterford  has  been  an  improving  town  for  many  years, 
but  it  will  tie  seen  that  the  increase  in  population  has  be«n 
very  small.  It  has  probably  been  kept  down  by  emigra- 
tion. Very  few  new  houses  arc  buil'.  In  the  worst  paits 
of  the  town  ',he  misery  is  described  as  frightful;  iive  or 
six  families  are  sometimes  found  living  together  in  a 
hovel,  entirely  without  f\irniture,  and  with  nothing  but 
straw  to  he  upon. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are — ^thc  cathedral,  an 
elegant  modern  Rracture ;  the  bishop's  palace,  which  is  of 
hewn  stone,  with  a  double  front,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  across  the  river  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
There  are  three  parish  churches,  lour  Roman  Calliolio 
chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Quakers  and  other 
sects.  The  other  public  buildings  are — a  court-house,  an 
exchange,  a  custom-house,  a  tbeatre,  an  assembly-room, 
barracks,  and  a  gaol.  Among  the  charitable  inatttutiona 
are  a  house  of  industry  and  an  hospital  for  the  poor. 

Waterftnd,  before  tne  Reftirai  Act,  returned  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  was  an  Open  borousrh,  and  the  constitu- 
ency consisted  of  900  freemen  and  fX»  freeholders.  It  now 
returns  two  members.  The  mimtHT  of  electors  in  1834 
was  1473;  the  number  registered  iVom  Feb.  1,  1835,  to  Feb. 
1,  1843,  inclusive,  was  1532,  of  whom  34  were  50/.  free- 
holdersk  22  were  20^.  freetiolden,  2  were  IQl.  freeholden, 
19  were  40v.  f^hoMers,  16  were  901.  leaseholders,  6  vrere 
10/.  leaseholders,  3  were  rent-chargers, 791  were  10/.  house- 
holders, and  640  were  freemen.  It  first  sent  members  to 
the  Irisli  parlianK'nt  in  1374. 

The  gi>vernment  of  the  city  is  vested,  by  the  charter  of 
Charles  I.,  in  a  mayor,  18  aldermen,  18  Vssistants,  a  re. 
corder,  and  two  sheriiGt;  and  the  aldermen,  assistants,  re- 
corder, and  sheriffk  form  the  council.  The  corporation 
poesees  considerable  estatea  in  the  county  of  the  city. 

The  constabulary  force  in  Waterford  consists  of  one  sub- 
inspector,  one  hrad-constable,  eight  constable^  and  45  sub- 
constables.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  force  tor  iKfO 
was  iCKVl/.  Hv.  Id. 

The  assessments  in  the  town  only  wne,  in  1830— church 
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oea%  72M. ;  minuABn'  money,  TM-i  UgUiaff  eets,  770/. ; 
the  total  aaMwat  imiMMi  bjr  ubm  •MMueiitt  being  17^-. 

teom  about  180D  ntep«y«K.  Tbe  frnnd-jnnr  «eM  etied 

on  the  CO  ir.ty  of  the  city,  in  I  s  in,  ,va.s  4^48/.  Ht.  lO/., 
but  the  amouiil  of  this  a&sessuitiiL  >aries  considi-rably  in 
different  years. 

The  commerce  ol'  Waterford  is  chiefiy  with  England, 
and  coniii«ts  for  the  most  part  of  agricultural  produce, 
butt«r,  pock,  and,  linoe  the  idtooduotion  o  iteam- 
TCMeU,  of  iWe^Aotk.  The  enwfli  ftom  WttMfbnl,  in 
IKJ.'),  wero-com,  meal,  and  flour,  1,503,854  cwts. ;  pro- 
visions, 2(r2,048  cvrts. ;  potatoes,  20,000  cwta. ;  sugar,  165 
i.  wts. ;  cc)()ptr-ore,  48,000  cwts. ;  feathers,  1040  cwt«. ; 
wiiK'.  'yUU  gallons ;  beer,  1704JOO  ^lom  ;  cotton  manu- 
fintnrt.s  1MO,200 yards;  calf-skina,  G-KX);  tows  andoxin. 
441U  head ;  horses,  342  head  ;  sheep,  M'M  luad  ;  hwim, 
74,007  head  ;  tlie  estimated  value  of  which  was  1,743,545/., 
which,  added  to  othtf  articles  estimated  At  77i7tXM.,  gav« 
a  total  estimated  Tahie  of  1,821,245/. 

Thfi  imports  for  the  same  year  (183o'  consist fd  of  a  trrcal 
Tariety  of  afticies  required  lor  purposes  oi  lrad«  and 
gcni  ral  consumptuHit  Uw  total  Mtunaled  valua  of  which 
was  1,274,154/. 

According  to  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Ck>mmons, 
dated  March,  1842,  the  munber  of  vcawb  abOTe  60  tons 
burden,  registered  at  Waterford,  iras  115,  the  total  bnrdet 
of  wliu  h  was  15),.'K)9  i"rs-  The  net  receipt  at  tlie  Ciwtom- 
hoiiM;,  iluiuig  (he  year  ending  Janu&nr  5,  1841,  was 
183,510/.  15«.  3'/. ;  the  net  foocipt  fi>r  Im  pranoua  year 
waa  161.752/.  Cw.  uc/. 

There  is  a  packet-station  at  Waterford  for  conveyance 
between  Waterfoid  and  &Iilford  daiijr;  the  number  of 
paekati  is  Htc,  whidi  an  kept  up  at  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  about  14,000/.  a  year,  the  amount  leceiTid  firom 
passengers  being  about  1701)/.  a  year. 

In  1835  there  were  seven  ^team-engines  in  Waterford, 
equal  to  ninety -hurse  power,  for  mannfActuring  purposes. 
In  1836  there  were  339  cotton  power-looms. 

The  amount  of  excise  duty  on  nmlt,  eollceted  m  Water- 
ford in  1836.  was  9840/.  3#.  Od.,  lor  7(i,l82  biwhtls  of  malt. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Waterfoid— >the  ProTindal  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Branch  Bank  of  lirehind.  There  is 
iiho  a  siivinf;>-bank,  in  which  the  nitmber  of  depositors  on 
the  'JHh  Nov.,  Ib42»  was  ^tiU.  The  expense  of  manaije- 
ineiit  for  the  year  1841-2  was  270/.,  inehidin^  242/.  sr- 
laries.  The  smallest  aum  m  which  interest  is  allowed  is 
15«.  In  ^omaEngUab  wrin^kbaaka  inlcnit  ia  allownd 
Ott2».  6</. 

The  newapapcta  are — the  Waterford  Weekly  Chronicle, 
the  Waterford  News-Letter,  weekly  ;  the  Waterford  Mir- 
ror, three  times  a  week ;  and  the  Waterford  Mail,  twice  a 
week. 

In  184U  an  o^t  was  passed  fur  a  rsuUvay  Ivetwpon 
Limerick  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  passing  through  \N  :iter- 
ford  ;  but  the  act  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  has  ex- 
pired. 

Waterford  was  originally  founded  bjr  the  Danes  about 
A.n.  850,  and  it  was  their  chief  posseaeion  in  Ireland  fbr 

some  centuries.  In  1170  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
Sironijhow,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  in  the  following  \  ear 
Henry  II.,  Avhen  he  passed  over  to  take  possession  of 
Ireland,  then  newly  eontpiered,  landed  near  Watertbrd, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  town,  which  was  aflerwards  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Strongbow.  Wateitod  leceiTed  its  first 
charter  troat  Kin^  John,  who  resided  there  tor  some  time ; 
and  subsequent  kings,  on  account  of  its  steady  adherence 
to  the  English,  gave  it  several  other  charters  and  pnvi- 
leges.  especially  Henry  VII.,  for  its  opp<»ition  to  Simncl 
and  Perkin  Warbeck.  All  its  charters  however  were 
seized  and  annulled  by  .lames  I.,  on  the  ground  of  the 
oonoonformily  of  the  onief  magistrates,  and  Waterford  re- 
maiMd  wiftunik  »  ehaxtar  from  1817  to  1626,  when  a  new 
and  more  extensive  one  was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  which 
is  the  one  now  in  force.  The  imnnmities  granted  by  this 
clia:1er  were  ver)' great,  and  included,  amonu  others,  an 
exemption  of  the  freemen  from  the  duties  of  poundage. 
Waterford  was  unsiieees-sfnlly  hesieged  bjrCromwcl],  Ult 
\Nas  aitenvards  taken  by  Ireton. 

Curraghmore,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  marquis 
of  Wataifoid,  is  iatba  nai^^boorhood  of  Wateifioid;  it 
eontidns4e00aereB.  The  Clyde,  a  tine  fldl  straaa.  tim- 

vers)"i  *  hr  p;\r!c  ;  the  tiliibs-  i;  ol  the  best  aodlargwt 
The  mauiuon  u  not  worthy  el  the  domain. 


iingUs's  Journey  throaghout  Ireland,  1834;  Barrow's 
Tuur  toimd  Ireland,  1835 ;  Refort  oft  th»  Fwrliamemtarjf 
Repr^gtUation  of  Ireland,  printed  Jnno  8|  1832 j  Stoma 
Report  qf  Committionert  on  Railway$  in  Jnlttnd  18IB 

various  Parliamentary  Document*.') 

WATERING,  in  Horticulture,  the  process  of  applying 
water  artificially  to  plants.  Water  m  a  pnatcr  or  le*^ 
quantity  is  neeevsary  to  the  existence  of  the  uhoK-  vecrt - 
table  kingdom :  not  only  do  the  elements  of  water  enter  intu 
the  composition  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  but  it>  agency 
the  various  saline  ingredients,  as  well  as  certain  gaaes  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  tisues,  are  carried 
info  the  jilant.  Water  also  exerts  an  influence  on  the  frni- 
peratiire  of  the  stjil  ami  of  the  jjlant.s  to  wliioh  it  is  applied. 
It  IS  im  the.se  accounts  that  tlie  applieatitm  of  water  t«i 
plants  is  an  important  process  in  horticulture,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  liotliouse  and  greenhouse.  During  winter 
planiB  raquira  littla  moisture,  as  the  piDtami  of  life  are 
at  that  period  very  inactive,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
small  fjuantit)  is  required  in  order  to  nuotthi'  demands  of 
aj^proaching  activity.  If  plants  are  supjilied  with  too  nuielt 
water  duiiui;  winter,  their  tissues  become  distended,  and 
the  whole  platit  is  enfeebled.  The  largest  supply  uf  water 
is  inquired  when  ^antt  are  growing  rapidly  and  at  the 
season  when  th^  are  putting  ibrtti  their  leaves.  When 
niants  have  ceased  to  grow,  orwhen  theleaTesandfloweis 
have  ceased  to  expand,  the}'  require  le&s  water.  When  how- 
ever the  object  in  the  euUure  of  plants  isto  render  either  their 
lea\  e3or  truitsas  succulent  lus  poisiblc,  tliev  should  be  sup- 

f>lied  with  abundance  of  water.  This  is  done  wiUi  sptuacn, 
ettuce,  and  otlier  oleraceous  plants,  and  by  this  means  their 
tissues  are  rendered  more  tender,  and  their  peculiar  aeeie- 
tions,  which  are  olten  disagreeable,  are  diluted.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  strawberry,  where  the 
object  is  to  render  the  fruit  as  large  as  possible.  In  this  ca.se 
however  the  lai;;e  size  of  the  fniil  is  always  obtained  ;tt 
the  expeiiM'  of  its  flavonr.  Evi-n  plants  bearing  sui  c  i- 
lent  fruits,  a.s  the  melon.  Sec  may  be  over-watered,  ai  i; 
the  flavour  of  their  irnit  quite  dcstrtnred.  In  supplying 
water  to  al)  plants  due  regard  should  oe  bad  tO  tMnpen^ 
ture,  «a,«(0/«%i  jNirtAiis^pUnts  require  mora  wntar  In  pro> 
portion  as  the  temperature  is  higher. 

Although  the  supply  of  water  artiiicisily  to  plants  culli- 
vateil  in  houseii  is  ob\iou»ly  necessary,  there  is  souur  daubt 
as  to  whother  it  i>  r<  <jiared  by  plants  i^rowint:  m  the  cpen 
air,  where  they  are  exposed  to  natural  supplies.  Prote»- 
sor  Lindley,  in  liLs  'Tlicory  of  Horticulture,'  aay^  *Itjs 
indeed  doubtful  whether  watering  plants  in  tlie  open  air  is 
not  often  more  productive  of  afsadvantan  than  of  ml 
ser\  li  e  fi)  plan's.  When  plants  arc  watered  naturally,  xl  ■: 
whole  air  is  saturated  with  humidity  at  the  .'■aine  tune  ^ 
the  soil  is  jxrutratcd  by  the  nun;  and  in  tiiu  case  fhe 
anneoiis  particles  mingled  with  the  earth  are  very  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  the  circulating  system  ;  for  the  muLs1- 
ure  of  the  air  prevents  a  rapid  perspiration.  Not  so  when 
plants  in  the  open  air  are  aiiificmlly  w&tered.  This  openii* 
tion  is  usually  pcribmied  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  most 
necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its  effects ;  it  can  have  Htflp 
if  anv  influeni.-e  iij  nti  the  at  mo-phei  e  :  then  the  parched 
f»ir  robs  the  leavis  Lijiuby  i  1  tlu-ir  moisture,  so  long  as  the 
latter  is  abundant  ;  fiie  r:>ots  are  suddenly  antl  violently 
excited,  and  alter  a  short  time  the  exciting  cau&e  is  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  by  the  momentary  supply  of  water  beil^ 
cut  off  bj  evapcnation,  and  by  filtration  tniou^  bibulous 
substances  of  whieh  the  soil  nraall^  eonsisls.  Then  again 
the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  dry  weather  has  t  n 
effect  of  lowerint:  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  .ind  such  :>. 
lowenniT  does  not  tiike  place  when  jdants  are  relreshed  by 
showej-s,  because  at  that  time  llie  dampness  of  the  air  pre- 
vents evaporation  from  the  soil  just  a.<  it  prevents  perspire 
tion  from  tiie  leaves.  Moreover  in  stiff  soils,  the  dashwg 
of  water  upon  the  murfhee  baa,  after  a  Kttle  winle,  the  effect 
of  '  puddling*  tlM  ground  and  rendering  it  impervious^  so 
that  the  descent  of  water  to  the  roots  is  impeded,  whether 
it  is  communicated  artificially  or  by  tlif  fall  of  rain.  It  is 
therefore  doubtful  whether  artifiruil  '.^ate:^neof  plants  in 
the  open  air  is  advantngeous  unless  in  p-iiticular  cases ;  and 
most  assuredly,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  t>e  much 
more  copious  than  is  usual.'  At  the  same  time  the  ama- 
tice  is  at  present  very  general,  and  there  aie  aoina  amail* 
tagM  in  it,  independent  of  snpi^ng  plants  with  water,  h 
is  Irequently  very  effectual  for  removing  inst-cts  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  also  fur  removing  dust  and  dirt  m 
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exposed  situations.  Mildew  is  also  prevented  in  ajiniuJs 
bf  abttodant  wateiing.  The  ftinsi  which  pcoduce  or  an: 
flwOMl  on  niQdewed  peM,  and  thoie  whien  dertroy  the 
spinach  and  onion,  may  be  removed  by  abundant  walerinf^. 
where  the  leaves  of  plants  arc  watered,  tliis  should  never 
be  do:u'  whiUt  the  sun  is  shinin:^  ii])<)n  them,  as  this  increases 
the  evaporation,  the  evils  of  which  have  been  alreatly 
spoken  of.  The  morning  and  evening  are  the  best  times 
fur  watering  plant* ;  but  where  it  it  neceaiary  to  do  this  in 
the  Bttddle  of  the  day,  the  rooU  alone  thould  be  watered. 
After  transplanting,  whether  of  young  or  old  plants,  in 
pota  or  in  the  open  ground,  the  watering  of  the  plant  is  al- 
ways n.'CuiiiiiiL-n(!LHl. 

In  watL'iinj;  plRiits  .sevorai  instmnn'ut'^  an;  made  u»e  of, 
ai»  the  eni^iiif,  the  syringe,  and  the  watLrinfj-pot.  Tlit»e 
»xe  made  either  to  throw  water  through  tubes  of  various 
SBcn  10  to  apply  tiiu  water  to  a  particular  pointy  or  by 
monnsofn  Mae  which  is  appended  to Um tub*  todisbibute 
the  water  ortr  a  larger  siiifluw.  The  fimnar  inelliod  ie 
adopted  when  the  roots  of  a  j^lant  are  to  t)e  W^dOdt  and 
the  latter  when  it  is  wislifd  to  v.tt  the  whole  MiHkee. 
\'<  hfif  a  stu  Hiii  can  be  made  use  of.  an  t  tfi-ttual  way  of 
vk.ittTuig  plants  is  to  luve  a  sluice  by  wluch  the  water  of 
'lie  stream  may  be  let  on  and  off  as  may  be  thou^t  prt>- 
per.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  wateiiag  water-oresses  and 
other  pbuite  requiring  abundant  noiiture.  Where  there 
are  water-worka,  pipes  aro  sometimes  laid  for  supplying 
compartments  of  a  garden.  I^wns  and  plots  of  grass  may 
be  watered  with  the  water-butt. 

WATERING  OF  LAND.  [Ibhioatiox.] 
W.\TERLAND,  I).\MKI>,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Eniflish 
theologian,  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Watcrland, 
n-ctur  of  Wascly  or  Walesly.  in  Lincolnsiiire.  where  he  was 
bora  14/lhVtitamni,lfm.  AOar  iniahing bit olenuBtaiy 
education  at  the  vee  aehool  of  Uneoln,  he  v«s  adnutteq 
<if  MaLTiiah  II  rolletre.  Cambri<l2e,  in  March,  1699,  obtained 
a  >eholarahip  in  December,  17<)2.  and  was  elected  ii  fellow 
in  Fehniary,  1701.  Continuing  tn  reside  at  liic  itniver>ity, 
and  having  taken  holy  orders,  he  acted  lor  many  yeai^  as  a 
tutor  even  after  he  had  been  prei>ented  b^  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, in  February,  1713.  to  the  mastership  of  his  college, 
aod  also  to  the  rectcHV  of  Ellingham  in  Norfollf.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  bb  lib  that  be  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished his  '  Advice  to  a  Toung  Student,  with  a  Method  of 
St'iily  for  the  fir>t  Knur  Yi'ars,"  vvhieh  went  through  several 
iiiitioM>.  In  1714  he  took  his  detrrce  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  on  which  oeeasion  he  iireatiy  distinyiuslied  lum- 
self  by  his  defence  of  lus  thesisi,  the  illegality  of  Ahao  sub- 
scription, his  iirat  opponent  being  Thomas  ahoiloek,  after- 
warda  buliop  of  J^MUioii.  Soon  after  this  he  wa^  appointed 
one  of  tiie  ehapluni  in  ordinairy  to  the  king  (George  I.), 
and  in  1717  he  nct  ived  by  command  of  his  majesty,  on 
his  vi»il  to  tlie  university,  tiie  unsolicited  honour  of  a  de- 
a.  <  !  n.D^inwhiihbowntionetiniaalterinMipQnted 
al  Uxlbrd. 

Dr.  Waterland  appears  to  have  firat  come  forth  as  a 
rontroTcnialbt  ia  1718,  in  an  answer  to  Jit.  Wliitby's 
I.Atia  disquisitioMoa  Kdiop  Bull's  *  Defence  of  tiie  Nicoio 
Creed.'  and  '  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Reply'  to  that 

attack.  In  1719  he  handled  the  same  subject  with  more 
elaboration  and  effect  in  '  A  Viiulicatinn  of  (.'hrist's 
Divinity,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Queries,  &.c.,  in  uiiswer 
to  a  Clergyman  in  the  Country.'  The  '  Queries '  had  been 
drawn  up  some  time  before  for  tlie  use  of  Uie  Rev.  John 
Jndcson,  rector  of  Rossington,  in  Yorkshire,  who  wrote  an 
anewor  to  tbem.  which  be  submittad  to  WaterinniL  nnd 
then  sent  the  'Querie^*  his  owii  aniwer,  and  Wotorfaad's 
reply  to  that,  to  the  ^ircss.  This  publication  immediately 
invoUed  Waleriajul  lu  a  control ers-y  \Mlh  Dr.  ('larke  and 
the  Anan  party.  The  longest  and  iiiost  impuiiaiit  of 
Waterland's  tracts  ia  this  controversjr' was  his  next,  pub- 
liaJied  in  1723,  under  the  title  of '  A  Jsecond  V'uulicalion  of 
Chriaf  s  DivkutT.'  This  ««•  followed  the  next  year  by  *  A 
fiuthev  Defimeo  of  CtuMu  Diriidty,'  in  aaawar  to  Clarke's 
'Obaervntions'  on  tho  Beoond  Defence. 

Meanwhile,  in  1720,  Dr.  Watcrland  had,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hi-.lioi)  Uobitison,  of  Ix)ncliHi,  preached  the  fii-st 
course  of  s(  j  luon.s  at  the  lecture  founded  by  Lady  Moyer, 
which  he  allerwiirds  published  in  8vo.,  under  the  title  of 
'  Eight  Sermons,  &c.  in  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'  Next  year  he  was  presented  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin's  and 
9L  FaitA'a.  in  the  dty  of  London ;  and  in  1728  he  was  pro- 


moted by  Archbunop  Daww  to  the  chancellorship  of  tjie 
church  of  York*  The  aane  jaar  be  published  his  *Critie«i 
History  of  the  Athanasian  CSireed.*  In  1727  lie  was  coI> 

lated  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor;  and  in  1730  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  of  Windsor  to  the  \icara^e  of 
Twiekenlium  ;  upon  which  he  rt'siirncd  his  London  living, 
but  accepted  the  aichdeaconry  of  Middlesex  from  his  dio- 
cesan Bishop  Gibson. 

The  publication,  in  'iTM),  of  Dr.  Clarke's  'Exposition  of 
the  Church  Catechism' drew  Waterland  into  a  new  con- 
troveiw  both  with  Oadie  aod  Dr.  Sykes.  This  waa  fol- 
lowed oy  another  witti  Tindal,  whose  'Christianity  as  cdd 
as  the  Creation  '  also  appeared  in  ]7:W,  and  was  replied  to 
by  Waterland,  in  a  work  entitled  '  ficriijturc  Vindicated,' 
&e.,  in  1732.  Out  of  tliis  grew  another  controversy  with 
Middleton ;  and  that  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  with  the 
'  Rev.  John  Jackson,  on  the  worth  of  the  d  priori  argument 
for  the  beiogof  »God,  wbicb,oppQe0d«8it  waato  Watei^ 
landls  natunu  turn  of  thoaght,  mSem  waa  critical  ratiier  thui 
metaphysical,  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  n  conmu  ndi  d 
itself  to  him  the  more  having  been  atlopted  by  hii  j;iLat 
Ariaii  atlvei-sary  tMaike.  In  17'$^*  he  published  a  tract 
entitled 'The  Iniiwrtance  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asa*Tted 
and  in  1737,  in  an  8vo.  volume, '  A  Review  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  £uciiari.<it,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,' 
which  was  the  last  work  he  sent  to  the  press.  He  died  on 
the  33rd  of  December.  1740,  at  london,  whither  he  had 
come  from  Cambridge  to  consult  Dr.  Cheselden  about  his 
complaint,  a  nail  tcrowing  into  one  of  his,  great  tot  s,  which 
ended  in  a  moiliticatiou.  He  left  a  vridovv,  \shum  lie  had 
married  in  1719,  but  no  children.  Two  volumes  of  his 
Sermons,  with  a  discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  JuAtifica- 
tioii,  and  another  on  Infant  Communion,  appeared  in  1742^ 
under  the  care  (tf  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A. ;  and  a  9omok!t» 
edition  of  Archdeacon  Waterland's  works,  with  ft  liro  of 


the  author,  by  the  late  Bishop  Van  Ifildniti  was  pwUWlpd 

at  Oxfoixl.  in  II  vols.Svo.,  in  1823. 

WATERLOO  is  a  \ilWe  in  the  pnnincc  of  .South  Ura- 
bant,  m  the  kingfdom  of  Ifelgium.  It  is  situated  in  53"  33' 
N.  lat.  and  -V  2.j'  K.  long.,  at  tlie  edge  of  the  Forest  of 
Soignies,  about  10  miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  the  road  to 
Charieroi,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  At  a  short 
distaoce  from  this  village,  the  duke  of  Mariborough  was 
prevented  by  the  Dutch  deputies,  in  1705,  from  attacking 
the  French  army,  and  obtaining  a  victory,  which  raii,'ht 
have  given  ".o  this  obscure  village  the  celebrity  which  it 
acquired  above  a  ccntuiy  later  tiy  the  memorable  battle  of 
the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in  which  the  emperor  Napoleon 
was  defeated  by  the  duin  Of  Wellington.  In  memuiy  of 
thi*  deoiaive  vjctoiy  ft  monnnent  baa  boon  erected  on  tlia 
field  of  battle ;  it  condsts  of  ft  eonkal  voond  of  earth, 
which  18  2160  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  JK) 
feet  high.  A  double  spiral  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the 
summit,  where  there  is  a  pillar  130  feet  high,  wlllch  WB^ 
portji  a  lion  12  feet  high  and  21  feet  long. 

(Hassel,  ('annabich,  and  Stein.) 

WATE&LOO-BHIDGE.  rLoNOOM.I 

WATERIX)0.  ANTONI,  ft  edebratod  Dutch  land- 
scape-painter, etcher,  and  engraver,  was  bora  near  Utrecht 
about  1618.  His  landscapes  are  much  prized,  on  account 
of  their  colouring,  their  skies,  and  their  foliage.  His  etch- 
ings are  also  excellent :  their  subjects  arc  taken  chiefly 
from  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  consisting  of  cottage  scenes, 
crooked  roads,  woods,  and  entrances  into  forests.  &c.  I  Id 
could  nut  draw  the  figures:  those  in  his  pictures  were 
paintod  by  Waoninx  and  others;  in  his  etohina  he  in- 
setted them  Tory  spaiingly.  There  are  many  bed  impres- 
sions of  Waterloo's  etchings,  owing  to  his  peculiar  m  sJc 
of  execution.  He  etched  the  whole  design  of  an  njual 
>.lie  igth,  but.  slightly,  and  tlicn  finished  in  a  bold  manner 
with  tlie  graver  those  parta  which  he  dei>nii!  to  bi-  most 
effective.  As  the  plates  therefore  were  woi  k  I  df,  tlie 
etching  grew  peroeptibly  fainter,  while  that  part  which 
was  executed  irilh  the  graver  suffered  comparatively  no 
diminution  of  eifect.  Grood  impressions  are  much  sought 
by  collectors.  Bartsch  has  enumerated  134  of  Waterioo's 
etchings,  all  of '.vliich  he  has  named  and  <ll■^clJ!H■<!. 

Although  Waterloo  was  well  paid  lor  his  works,  and 
inhcriti:d  some  property  from  his  parents,  he  died  in  poverty 
in  ltl(i2,  at  the  hospital  of  St.  .lob,  near  Utrecht,  aged 
about  forty -live.  He  is  accounted  by  some  the  most  mas- 
terly etoher  of  landscape,  and  hia  woriu  have  alw^  f 
mnoi  atndkd  by  engravcok 
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(Honfmikea,  Sckmburg  der  Ntdertmdtela  Komtuchil- 
dttrs.   e-. ;  lUrtsch,  Ptintn  OmfWTi  Buber,  ManuH  des 

Atnuteur-i.  .V-<*.) 

WATERMAN,  one  who  rows  a  boat  on  a  river  for  the 
conveyance  of  passenpcra.  The  only  Iar>rf  boiiy  of  wafer- 
men  in  England  are  those  emplojfcd  on  the  rivi  r  Tliamcs 
•t  London.  Before  the  introaucuon  of  conches  iliey  wore 
a  very  essentia)  cl«»  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
not  only  between  Londoa  ud  fiouthwvk,  but  between 
Tx}ndon  and  Wefltmiiuter,  and  up  wnA  down  the  river 
to  thy  variovis  places  on  each  side.  The  Thames  was 
then  the  groat  highway.  Stairs  and  watergates  were 
numerous  on  tl^e  north  bank  from  London  to  Westminster, 
where  there  were  many  palaces  of  the  nobility,  each 
palace  having  its  landing-plaee^  it*  barges  and  wherries, 
wad  its  j^vate  retinue  of  watenncD,  or  baivemen,  n  they 
w«re  then  eomraonly  called.  Ptoeeeaiona  on  Uie  river,  water- 
tniimamcntd,  boat-race's  and  other  aouatic  amusements 
were  frequent.  In  the  rei^^n  of  Richard  II.  the  fare  for  a 
pnssentier.  with  his  tniss  or  larthell,  from  London  to 
Gravest  nd  or  Milton,  was  '2/i.  Stow  computes  that  there 
were  as- many  as  2000  boats  in  his  time,  that  there  were 
40,000  watermen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Watermen'*  Company, 
and  that  they  could  furnish  20,000  men  for  the  fleet.  No 
doubt  he  included  in  this  laife  number  the  private  wate> 
men  of  the  court  and  the  nobility.  John  Taylor,  the 
•water-poet,"  as  he  styled  himself,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
introduction  of  coaches  ;  '  I  do  not  mveigli  against  any 
coaches  that  helons;  to  persons  of  worth  or  tinality,  b\it 
oniv  against  the  caterpillar  swarm  of  hirelings.  They  have 
nndone  my  poor  trade  whereof  I  am  a  member.*  Since 
that  time  the  iocreeae  in  the  number  of  bridge*  and  the 
mtrodaetton  of  eteam-boats  have  etill  more  reduced  the 
number  of  watermen. 

An  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  on  the  Thames  con- 
stitutes a  tree  waterman.  The  watermen  and  iit:htermen 
are  an  incorporated  company,  founded  in  lixki,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  They 
are  regulat«d  parti v  by  their  own  bye-lawa  and  partly 
by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  iV,,  c  75.  The  monopoly  of  labour 
held  bjr  this  company  is  very  extensive,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  river  navigation  from  Staines  to  Yantlct 
Creek.  With  the  exception  of  certain  flat-bottomed 
ferry-boats  and  barges  above  Kingston,  no  person  can  ply 
in  a  boat  for  hire  on  the  TiiaoMS  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Watermen's  Company. 

The  number  of  free  watermen  is  between  4000  and 
9000.  In  179Qi  acoofdinc  to  the  Report  of  the  Dock 
Committee,  the  nnmber  of  watennen  was  8Z8S. 
The  number  of  boats  licensed  to  carry  passengers  wa«  2728 
on  January  \.  1K.3C.  (  Arpcndix  to  Report  on  the  Port  of 
London,  p.  2.'i'J.")  The  Trinity  House  Corporation  ^hare  to 
some  extent  m  the  monopoly  of  the  Watertnen's  Company, 
having  the  power  to  license  certain  king's  s^men,  besides 
pilots,  to  ply  on  the  river ;  but  iiw  licences  granted  by 
them  are  under  20O. 

By  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  e.  75, '  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  river  Thames  be- 
tween Yantlet  Creek  and  Windsor."  the  cc^urt  of  aldermen 
are  to  fix  the  fares  that  may  be  taken  for  the  conveyance 
of  passe n tre rs  ;  e»ery  waterman  who  shall  demand  and 
take  for  his  fare  more  than  is  allowed,  is  to  forfeit  for 
evcrv  offence  not  «itteedin<; -lO*. ;  lists  of  fares  are  to  be 
painbd  on  boards  and  aiBxed  at  suitable  idjring-places ; 
every  waterman  it  lo  have  a  printed  list  of  tne  fiuvs  in  his 
boat,  and  if  he  shiill  refuse  to  produce  the  same,  or  not 
icrinil  tlie  same  to  be  examined,  then  the  passenger  shall 
e  discharged  from  his  fare,  and  the  waterman  shall  pay 
for  every  otfence  uol  exceeding  5/. ;  the  number  of  the 
boat  ana  the  name  of  the  owner  are  to  be  painted  on  the 
boat ;  and  a  waterman  wilfully  avoiding  a  pasaenger,  or 
hindering  any  peison  team  reading  the  name  or  miinDer,  or 
using  abusive  language,  is  hable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
tU.  Complaint  may  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the 
offence  to  the  lord-mayor  or  any  juslicewithin  his  jurisdic- 
tion. For  other  regulations  less  interestmi^^  to  the  public 
we  refer  tc  the  act  itself. 

The  Thames  watermen  have  recently  established  a 
steam-boat  company,  in  which  any  fbee  wateromi  nay  be 
a  shareholder,  but  no  other  neiaon. 

A  veiY  handsome  set  of  afnwhouses  have  been  built  on 
Pence  domnion.  near  London,  for  '])r;ar,  aged,  decayed, 
and  maimed  free  wateraieu  and  ligtitermen  on  the  river 


t 


Thames.*  Aoeording  to  the  statement  made  at  the  Anal 
versary  meeting  in  June,  1H43,  foriy-one  hrkuscs  had 
already  been  erected,  the  cost  of  wliicn  was  1.5,500/.,  of 

whicli  14.0("K)/.  hud  been  ])aid  by  file  Society,  leavinir  .i 
debt  of  1.'>(H)/.,  towards  which  I'JtMi.  was  collected  at  ihf 
meetmg, 

■  K'nighfs  i^^nrfow,  'The  Silent  Hiphwav  ;'  U'estmirnter 
H^vii'w,  May.  1S-J3  ;  Art  1  icH  Geo,  IV..  l  7  ■ 

WAX£RPRUOF  CLOTH  AND  LEATHER.  Hie 
textile  fidmes,  whatever  be  tiietr  ehataeter,  are  pervious 
to  water  from  two  causes,  viz.  the  existence  of  minute 
spaces  between  the  individual  fibres  of  the  yam,  whether 
"1  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  flax;  and  the  rectant^ular  me.shes 
consequent  on  the  process  of  weaving.  To  close  up  these 
minute  channels,  as  likewise  the  pores  of  leather,  as  to 
impart  a  '  waterproof  quality  to  tne  material,  haslieen  the 
object  of  a  large  number  of  patents  within  the  last  twentv 
years,  as  likewise  of  recipes  which  have  not  been  patented. 
Some  of  these  protective  agents  ma^  be  noticed  under  the 
subdivisions  of— 1,  solutions  into  which  the  cloth  is  dipped  ; 
2,  varnishes  applied  to  the  surface  ;  3,  interlayers  of  caout- 
chouc composition;  4,  waterproof  composition  for  leather. 

1.  In  1835  Mr.  Helleweil,  of  Salford,  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  solution,  which,  by  immersion,  should  render  cotton  and 
other  fabries  walcfpeoofl  According  to  this  plan,  for  a 
quantity  of  woven  material  equal  to  lOOOlb.  weight,  there 
are  ii.sed  120lb.  of  rock  alum,  ROlb.  of  common  whiting, 
and  2tK)  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  intended,  by 
the  chemical  action  of  its  ingredient.s,  to  yield  a  solution 
of  alumine,  with  which  the  cloth  is  saturated.  At1;er  the 
satunitioa,  the  cloth  is  passed  quickly  through  a  Ycs&el 
containing  a  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  10U°  IfUir.,  of 
yellow  soap  in  water,  the  proportions  being  Sib.  of  soap  and 
30  gallons  of  water  to  54111).  of  cloth.  This  latter  process, 
accoriiin!^  to  the  patentee's  description,  is  for  tbe  purpose 
of  fixing  the  alumine  in  the  interstices  of  the  cloth,  and 
enablinc;  it  to  r»ist  the  action  of  water.  Tlie  cJolh  is 
finally  washed,  to  free  it  from  any  impurities. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Doncaster,  patented  m  1838  a  method  of 
waterproofing  cloth  by  immerrion.  Adesoibes  two  lands 
of  solution  employed  for  this  purpose :  1st,  two  ounces  of 
pulverized  alum  are  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water : 
one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  is  rubbed  down  in  atiotlu-r 
pint  of  water;  and  the  two  solutions  being  nuxid  and 
allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquor  constitutes  the 
required  agent :  2nd,  one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  xti,  rubbed 
down  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  one  ounce  of  pounded  alam 
u  dissolved  in  another  tialf-pint  of  water;  and  these  two 
solntions,  together  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  aeeMe  acid, 
are  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  settle.  When  the 
cloth  has  been  immersed  in  the  supernatant  lujuor  rcNulting 
from  either  of  the  above  .soliition-i,  it  i.s  pa^st'd  through 
solution  of  quicklime,  and  a  third  time  through  a  solution 
of  boiled  Irish  moss,  which  acts  as  a  mucilage. 

There  are  other  patents  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
to  the  d>ove.  and  there  have  also  been  methods  published 
but  not  patented.  Of  these,  one  more  example  will 
suffice : — Uoil  half  an  ounce  of  Russian  isinglass  in  a  pound 
of  soft  water  till  dissolved;  dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in 
two  pounds  of  water;  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  soap  in  a  pound  of  water;  strain  these  solutions 
separately  through  linen,  and  then  mix  them  all  together. 
Heat  this  liquid  till  it  simmers,  and  apply  it  with  a  brudl 
to  the  *  wron^'  side  of  the  dotli,  on  a  flat  table.  When 
dry,  the  cloth  is  brushed,  and  then  bmshed  again  lightly 
w  ith  w  ater.  Tlie  intention  of  this  process  is  tO  render  the 
cloth  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to  air. 

2.  Tile  surface-application  of  a  species  of  varnish  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  patents,  which  may  be  liJustratcd 
by  two  or  three  instances.  About  twenty  years  ago  Messrs. 
Milb  and  Fkirroen  introduced  a  composition,  formed  of 
lOOlb.  of  linseed  <m1,  401b.  of  pipeclay,  and  a  smidl  quan 
tity  of  burnt  umber,  white-lead,  pounded  pumice-none, 
and  one  or  two  other  substances.  These  ingredients  were 
melted  together  and  ground  to  a  smooth  i>aint-like  state, 
ami  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  large 
knives,  the  cloth  bein^  stretched  over  wooden  frames. 
When  the  surt'ace  was  thus  coated  and  dried,  the  other 
surface  was  similarly  treated.  This  was  not  intended  as  a 
waterproof  composition  for  ordmary  clothing,  but  rathrr 
for  tarpauling,  awnings,  coach  top-covers,  boat-cloaks,  and 
other  (  o;u>c  matt  riaK. 

Mr.  Newberry's  patent,  taken  out  m  lor  a  mod« 
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of  applyinir  waUM-proof  composition  m  such  a  wnv  as  to 
leave  uut  i»idi^  ol'  tlu'  woven  i;ilnn.-  iVfi-  !r<nn  its  itiftueiice, 
thereby  presenting  to  the  eye  a  texture  lu-.iily  rLseniblmg 
that  ot  ordinary  cloth.  The  melhoil  (  on>i>to  in  saturating 
the  cloth  with  the  waterproof  composition,  :ind  exposing 
one  surfaoe  on]y«  in  luch  a  wijr  th&t  liie  atnuMphere,  or 
artificial  heat,  my  harden  th«  eompodtion  on'ttuA  mrfitee 
iaUt  a  dry  membranous  film ;  while  the  other  side,  after 
beinj;  kept  moist  durinir  the  dryinir  of  the  first,  is  cleansed 
from  tl)p  composition  by  means  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 
Mr.  Newberry  desinhes  three  modes  of  effecting  this 
object.  In  the  first  mode  the  cloth  or  woven  fabric  is 
•tretched  over  a  frame,  and  after  being  saturated  with  the 
eompO^tion,  is  allowed  to  float  on  a  layer  of  oO  till  tlie 
upper  ntrfaca  u  dry ;  after  which  the  lower  turikce  is 
eieanaed  (Vom  the  composition.  In  the  second  mode  the 
cloth  is  sfn-fehed  double,  or  in  two  plies,  over  a  frame, 
saturated  vvUli  llie  tomptwition,  and  then  left  to  dry  on  the 
exterior  surfaces,  the  contact-surfaces  remaining  moist 
until  the  time  of  removal.  In  the  third  mode  recourse  is 
had  to  a  roller,  on  which  the  cloth  is  coiled,  and  a  fiat 
table  of  aiatet  atone,  Twniahed  wood,  or  other  nilwtanee. 
noa-ahaortwnt  to  the  compodtion.  The  table  is  coated 
with  n  layer  (jf  the  composition,  and  the  clotli,  bein>r  un- 
coiled and  hiid  down  upon  it,  is  prcsacd  and  ruUcd  tall 
every  part  becomes  wetted  by  tlie  composition  beneath. 
In  this  way  the  upper  surface  may  be  cleansed  while  the 
lower  is  in  contact  wHh  the  table,  and  the  latter  is  then 
exposed  to  a  drying  pracev.  Mr.  Newbeny'a  patent  re- 
lates rather  tothe  mode  of  proceeding  than  to  tne  huid  of 
composition  employed. 

3.  The  application  of  a  layer  of  cement,  gum.  or  varnish 
I'llween  two  other  siiljslances,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
itiuer  una  iuiperviuuM  to  waltr,  has  been  practised  under 
many  different  modifications,  including  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ihe  inventor,  Macintosh.  In  the 
Year  1H24  Mr.  Weise  of  Bermondsey  devised  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fabric  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  claas  now 
under  conndendion.  This  fabric  was  to  be  nsed  either  a« 
fi  material  for  hats  and  bonnets,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  felted 
beaver,  or  us  a  cloth  for  other  garments.  The  materials 
C0nsi.*ted  of  bcaver-fUr,  musk-luf,  hare's  wool.  Spaiush  wool, 
flax,  down,  and  waste  silk,  any  or  all  of  which  were  to  t>e 
combined,  teeovding  to  the  kind  of  fabric  required.  The 
materiali  were  carded,  roved,  and  apun  into  ^am,  in  the 
manner  of  cotton ;  and  tlua  vam  was  loaked  m  a  aohition 
of  caoutchouc,  or  Tnillati  njbher,  to  render  the  interstices 
between  its  filnes  waterproof.  Tiie  yam  was  then  woven 
uito  a  textile  fabric  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  meshes 
impervious  to  water,  the  cloth  was  drawn  over  a  heated 
cylinder,  whereby  the  resinous  composition  was  so  far 
melted  as  to  flow  into  them.  The  iaat  part  of  the  pro- 
eeaa  was  to  raise  a  pile  or  nap  on  flie  eiurface  by  meaita  of 
teazles  or  brushes. 

Ill  Mr.  Macintosh's  patent  of  1824,  the  use  of  a  cement 
helweeii  two  layers  o(  cloth  was  divul|,'ed,  and  this  mode 
has  been  extensively  adopted.  The  cement,  or  thick 
clastic  varnish,  is  maoe  by  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  a  small 
quantity  of  coal-oil,  the  proportions  of  the  ingre<lients 
var)  ing  according  to  their  quality.  To  facilitate  the  solu- 
tion, the  caoutchouc  ia  cut  into  veiy  fine  thveada,  and  the 
heat  nf  a  steam^Nith  ia  applied.  To  apply  the  vanish 
thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  stretched  upon  frames  and 
brushed  over  with  it.  The  surfaces  of  two  such  pieces, 
while  in  a  paitially  damp  state,  are  laid  one  upon  another, 
and  pressed  between  rollers  till  they  firmly  and  inseparably 
<mitc.  The  double  fabiic  thus  produced  is  wholly  imper- 
vious to  vrater,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  any 
adnenve  substance  on  the  surlhee.  Mr.  Bartow  {Encyclop. 
Sietrvp.)t\\\\\\^  speakini;  of  this  invention,  says : — *  A  very 
ingenious  apidicalion  ot  this  cloth  w;ia  aliiO  mule  in  some 
of  our  recent  voyages  of  discovery,  in  which  it  w.us  found 
necessary  to  have  boats  constiuc'ed  very  light,  for  the  con- 
venience of  taking  them  over  land.  In  this  case  the  boat 
is  made  of  wicker-work,  with  a  casing  of  waterproof 
doth ;  and  by  suuii  boats  very  coniiiderable  rivers  and 
pieces  of  water  have  been  croeaed.'  Mr.  Baillie  Fraser, 
while  describing  hu  arrangements  of  dress  for  braving  the 
WeatliPf,  in  his  '  Tfitar  Journey  from  Constantinojile  to 
Telieran,'  remarks : — '  Hut  as  niy  furs  alone  would  luive 
made  a  poor  defence  fiirainst  rain  or  falhntr  snow,  I  had 
provided  myself  with  a  good  Macintosh  IiMlia-rubber  cloalc, 
frhidi  now  did  worthy  Mrviee.* 


Mr.  Il.mcock,  in  the  year  IRW,  besides  dcscrib.fti:  a 
mode  of  applvint;  a  layer  of  caoutchouc-solution  to  the 
external  surlace  of  cloth,  patented  a  peruli.ar  kind  of  water- 
proof material.  This  con^sts  of  fibres  of  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
or  hair,  mixed  up  with  caoutchouc.  The  fibres  are  cut  to 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  Jcngtii,  and  then  ineoipmvted 
with  the  gnm,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former 
to  a  pound  of  the  latter;  and  colours,  if  required,  may  lie 
given  to  the  mixture  by  the  addition  of  any  of  the  usual 
dry  pigments.  The  mixture  is  poured  out  upon  a  cold 
tablet,  and  allowed  to  harden  iu  form  of  an  extended  sheet ; 
and  this  sheet,  after  being  gently  warmed,  is  rolled  or 
pressed  to  give  it  tmooUmeas  of  surface.  Of  this  material 
the  patentee  propoMl  that  hoata,  shoes,  gaiters,  caps,  cart- 
coverings,  and  numerous  other  articles  may  be  formed ; 
the  proportion  of  gum  to  fibie  being  regulated  according 
to  the  puipoae  to  which  tha  rewlting  material  ia  to  be 
applied. 

Among  Mr.  Sievier  s  ingenious  applications  of  caout- 
chouc are  two  or  three  relating  to  waterproof  cloth,  pa- 
tented in  1835.  One  method  relates  to  non-elastic  cloth. 
A  woven  fabric,  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  is  in  the  fint  in-  . 
stance  coated  with  a  solution  of  eaotrtdiooc  ra  sptrite  of 
turpentine.  It  i.s  next  coated  with  a  mixture  compost  d  of 
caoutchouc,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  litliarge  or  s«une 
other  dryinir  ingreiiient.  While  yet  wet,  the  cloth  is  co- 
vered with  fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  or  fur,  cut  into 
uniform  lengths  and  pressed  evenly  down  upon  the  cloth 
bjr  rollcn  or  brushes.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  brushed, 
nd  those  fibres  which  remun  immoveable  form  a  perma- 
nent surface  to  this  double  waterproof  material.  The  in- 
ventor describes  the  appearance  as  being  analogous  to  that 
of  broadcloth  or  of  velvet,  accordim;  tothe  nature  of  the 
fibres  employed,  and  states  that  the  clutli  may  i)e  sheared 
if  a  hhort  nap  he  required.  Mr.  Slevier  proj>osi-s  to  pro- 
duce multi-coloured  patterns,  by  having  blocks  cut  similar 
to  those  used  by  paper-stainers,  floorcloth-printers,  ami 
oalico-piinteiB,  and  by  applying  fibres  of  one  colour  to  the 
vamislied  ground-Abric  by  means  of  Ihese  blocks ;  a  por- 
tion only  will  be  thus  covered,  and  the  remainder  is  pro- 
posed to  be  covered  with  fibres  uf  a  difterent  colour,  ap- 
plied as  in  the  tiist  method,  but  which  will  not  adhere  at 
the  parts  covered  with  the  block-tint.  A  mode  is  de- 
scribed of  anpIoyiiicat«icil*]ililM  imtcwl  of  the  carved 
bloekBi 

Mr.  Sievier^  eltutie  waterproof  material  ia  ttnis  formed : 

— very  thin  sheets  of  caoutcnouc  are  cemented  by  a  solu- 
tion of  caoutchouc  to  gauze,  bobbin-net,  or  otner  open 
material ;  and  on  this,  as  a  ground,  and  w  ith  a  similar  ce- 
ment ot'  (juick-drying  caoutchouc,  is  laid  astratum  of  fibres. 
The  fibres  are  pressed  and  dressed  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  but  the  resulting  fabric  differs  in  this — that  tlic 
open  and  extensible  m^es  ol  the  gauze  or  bobbin-net 
give  to  the  whole  «a  chMttctt/  which  elooeljr-woven  tex- 
tures cannot  impart. 

4.  The  attempts  to  render  leatiier  waterproof  depend  in 
geueniJ  oa  the  tilling  up  of  the  small  pores  which  have 
previously  admitted  the  tannin ;  the  substance  imbibed 
being  such  as  will  repel  or  resist  water.  Many  such  me- 
thods have  been  proposed  at  different  times,  of  which  the 
mention  of  a  £ew  will  here  suffice.  Melt  over  a  slow  fire 
a  quart  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  a  pound  of  mntton  soel,  three-  ' 
quarters  of  a  pound  nf  .  .  llow  hees'-wax,  and  half  a  pound 
of  common  resin,  ui  aaialler  (piantitici  in  the  like  rela- 
tive proportions ;  and  with  this  mixture  saturate  the 
leather  of  new  boots  or  shoes,  while  tlie  latter  u>  sUghtly 
warm.  Another  method  is  to  melt  two  ounces  of  yellow 
bees'-wax,  two  ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  two  ounces 
of  turpentine,  in  a  pint  of  linseed  uU,  and  with  this  mix- 
ture to  saturate  the  warmed  leather.  The  'Journal  of 
the  American  Institute '  gives  the  two  following:—!.  Boil 
together  for  half  an  hour  one  quart  of  linseed  oil,  two 
ounces  of  resin,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol,  to  which 
add  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  two  ounces 
of  white  oak  sawdust,  and  apply  tlus  mixture  to  the  lea- 
ther by  means  of  a  brush.  2.  Apply  a  coating  of  tallow 
to  the  ieather ;  and  after  this  has  dried,  coat  it  again  with 
a  mixtore  of  one  part  of  copaiba,  balsam  with  two  of 
naphtha.  Another  mixture  for  this  purpose  consists  Of 
iiix  ounces  ol  caoutchouc  boiled  for  two  hours  in  two 
quarts  of  hnseed  or  neat's-foot  oil.  Lastly,  a  mode  has 
been  much  recommended  in  dilTercnl  quarters,  of  applying 
a  hot  mixture  »f  two  parte  tallow  tod  ono  part  leain,  wiln 
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which  the  leather  may  1)^^  c  omplotely  saturated,  fbe  iQtin 
impartiiui;  an  antiseptic  quality  to  the  tallow. 

One  of  Mr.  Sievier's  contrivances  is  for  rendering  leather 
■t  onea  «lMtie  and  mteraroof.  A  ttun  sfaAct  oC  leather 
»  eencDted  to  a  0iin  thcef  of  BoKd  caoutohone  bjr  aeaout- 

chouc  solution,  anil  kept  iindtr  ]irfv,uri>  I'nr  five  or  six 
days.  The  compound  Ikbric  tluu  formed  is  nearly  inrhustic, 
hci  aitsi-  the  Irather  has  temporarily  suspcmicd  thr  L-hvstic 
power  of  the  caoutchouc ;  but  by  the  application  oC  :i  f  i  m- 
peratonabonl  equal  to  180*  Falu-.,  the  caoutchouc  |>arti.Uly 
coIlmpM^  •nd.  the  leather  asBaines  a  eonugated  surface, 
nmilar  to  Meroeeo  leather.  The  leather,  rendered  thus 
elastic  and  waterproof,  is  then  BBMuflUitunsd  into  boot* 
and  shoes  or  other  aiiicles. 

WATFt)RD.  fHKHIFORJ.sHIUE.] 

W  ATLINGTON.    f  O  x  ku  :u .  s  1 1  in  k  .  ] 

WATSON,  RICHARD.  D  D.,  ivas  Iioni  in  Auzust, 
1737,  at  Heversham,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  where 
tdsfother,  ayouni^erson  of  a  small  Btateaman,  or  land- 
owner, had  been  head  master  of  the  |p«aUliar-achool  Irom 
1698:  the  fltmily,  supposed  to  have  cone  origrinally  from 
Scotlaiul.  had  subsisted  for  at  !i  three  or  tour  fenera- 
tions at  llartfendale,  near  Shap.  His  molher  .-  name  was 
Newton.  ()l'l  Watvon  hai!  i^nat  reputation  a>  a  teacher; 
but  Richard,  '.viso  was  the  younrrer  v>(  hi^  two  sons,  did  not 
enjoy  the  atlvantage  of  ha\iiii:  him  tor  his  master;  for  he 
had  resigned  his  office  in  It'JJ,  alUiough  he  Uved  till 
November,  1793.  Walsoii  yna  educated  under  Ms  father's 
succ  essor,  who  took  little  pains  to  give  him  an  accurate 
grammatical  training  ;  anti  about  a  year  after  his  father's 
death  he  was  sent,  on  an  exhibition  of  'A)l.  he'ontrinrj  to  the 
school,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar,  ;trd  November,  1754.  All  he  had,  besides 
his  cxhi))ition,  to  cairy  him  through  college,  was  a  sum  of 
3001.  which  his  father  had  left  him ;  but  he  set  bravely 
to  work  to  make  his  way  to  independence  by  hard  study 
and  hard  living.  Tt  is  said  (hat  at  first  his  dress  was  a 
coarse  mottleil  Wi  ^tmorclaiid  mat  and  blue  yarn  stock- 
ings. He  utlcrcd  hiiii-elf  ns  ;i  caiiflidafe  for  a  scholarship, 
which  he  obtained  on  tlie  -n  I  of  May.  I7."i7.  In  Si  iikni- 
ber  following,  while  still  only  a  jumur  soph,  he  began 
to  take  pupiK  and  continued  to  lie  so  employed,  first 
as  private  tutor,  then  as  assittatit  college  tutor,  till,  in 
October,  1707,  he  became  one  of  (he  bead  tuton  of  T^nity 
College.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  .January,  175!),  when  he  was  declared  second  wrangler 
(lie  sa} -j  111  ni,-^  ell',  he  oiiirlit  to  have  been  first;; 
been  elected  a  fellow  uf  lu»  college  in  October,  ITtiO; 
had  graduated  M.A.  at  the  commencement  in  1702; 
and  in  November.  17<>4,  had  been,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Ilat^Uey,  unanimously  elected  by  the  senate  totheprofes- 
sorship  of  chemistiy,  Ihis  wae  a  strange  dioice,  for  at 
that  time  Watson  View  nothinfr  of  chemistry  whatever ; 
but  he  did  not  (!iva]nioinl  the  eonfKUnee  that  \^as  felt,  by 
himsk-'lf  and  o(lier>.  iii  his  ardour,  aj)]iiieatioii,  and  (inick- 
ni->  of  comprehension.  With  the  assistance  of  an  operator, 
whom  he  sent  for  immediately  from  Paris,  and  by  immur- 
ing himself  in  his  laboratory,  nc  acquired  such  an  acquaint- 
anoe  with  his  new  sabject  as  to  enable  him,  in  about  four> 
teen  monlhs,  to  read  hie  flmt  oooTBe  of  lectures,  whidi 
were  hono'.ired  with  a  numerous  atti  tulance.  and  proved 
highly  saiisfactorv.  He  afterwards  delivered  other  euur,es, 
which  were  erjiiully  suece-sinl  ;  in  ITti^  be  printeti  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  principles  of  the  science  under  the  title  of 
'  Institutionei  Metallurgica;;'  in  1769  he  waa  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  during  some  years  after 
this  he  contributed  many  chemical  papers  to  tho  Philo- 
Bcphical  Transactions.  I  n  1 77 1  he  pubhshed  '  An  j^say  on 
the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  and  their  Gencml  Divisions 
in  17HI  he  y;ihlished  two  vols.,  12ino..  of  •Chemical 
Essays;'  a  third  appeared  in  1782;  and  a  fourth  in  1780 
completed  the  work,  V.  hit  h  has  often  been  reprinted,  and 
long  very  popular.  But  Watson's  first  publication, 
pi-opc^rly  so  called,  w:is  'An  Assize  Sermon,  preached  at 
Cambridge,'  4to.,  1709,  About  two  yean  after  tins,  in 
October,  1771.  he  was  unanimonriy  elected  to  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  regius  professor  of  divinity,  althoucrh 
he  was  at  the  time  neither  D.D.  nor  B.D,,  and  in  truth 
seems  by  his  o\yn  account  to  have  known  little  more  of 
divinity  than  he  did  of  chemistry  seven  years  before.  But 
such  w'as  his  good  luck,  or  the  reputation  he  had  established 
for  carrying  his  object,  whenever  he  took  one  in  hand,  that 
noother  eancHdate  appeared.  Hm  praibMonhip  when  ha 


got  it  was  worth  uhoyt  3.%/, ;  b'.it  l-e  boasts  of  having 
raised  it  to  more  than  three  times  that  value.  Not  that  he 
ever  had  any  pretensions  to  call  himself  aleamcd  theologian: 
on  the  contnuy,  he  was  rather  vain  of  being  spoken  of  as  the 
Pr<ifenor  abroititairic,  the  self-taught  profesmr,  or  rather 
the  pi  ofpsaor  who  w  a-  indelited  for  what  he  knew  neitlier  tr. 
mastei>.  nor  Iwoks.  His  eunstituUou  wa^  hesay.s, '  ill  fitted 
for  eelil>aey;'  so  in  Deceml)er,  1773,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  Wilson,  Eso.,  of  Dallam  Tower,  in 
Westmoreland ;  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  North 
Wale*  to  take  possession  of  a  sinecure  rectory,  procured 
for  him  from  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  which  after  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was 
enabled  (also  through  means  of  his  grace)  to  exchange  for 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Kly.  In  1780  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Plumptre  as  archdeacon  of  that  dioccne :  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Northwold,  in 
Norfolk;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he 
received  another  much  more  valuable  living,  the  rectory  of 
Knapt<^  in  Leicestenihire^  fitont  theduke  of  Rutland,  who 
had  oeen  his  pupil  at  the  ndvenity.  He  was  now  there* 
fore  tolerably  well  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  bis  publications  not  already  noticed  had 
been,  in  \77'2,  two  •  Letters  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  t'onimons,'  under  the  name  of  'A  Christian  Whig,' in 
su|}port  of  the  clerical  petition  for  the  abolition  of  sub- 
scription; in  1773,  also  witboat  his  name,  *A  Brief  State 
of  the  PHnelples  of  Chnreh  Anthoritr ;'  in  1778,  a  re- 
storation sermon  entitled  '  Tlie  Principles  of  the  Rcvoln- 
tion  Vindicated.'  which  ma.de  considerable  noise-,  anil,  as 
he  conceives,  cave-  irrcat  offence  at  court  and  in  courtly 
Circles;  the  same  year  his  well-known  'A])Ology  for 
Christianity,'  in  answer  to  Gibbon  ;  and  two  or  three  other 
sermons  and  charges.  In  March,  1782.  on  the  appearance 
ui  Sname  Jenyns's  '  Disquisitions  on  Various  Hubjects,' the 
toreism  of  which  annoyed  him,  he  thought  it  neoeseary  to 
defend  his  whig  principles  in  '  An  Answer  to  the  Dis- 
quisition on  Goveriitnent "  in  th^f  work. 

In  July,  1782,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Mandatf,  notexaclly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  apj'lica- 
Uon  of  his  friend  the  dnke  of  Rutland,  but  rather  by  the 
new  prime  minister,  liord  Shelbume,  of  his  own  tcconi,  in 
the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaining  an  active  paxtiian 
and  gratifying  the  dnke.  Of  coune  Snelbome  pfoffeased 
to  have  selected  him  from  his  own  discernment  of  his 
merits.  I^t  that  have  been  as  it  may,  Watson  proved  a 
very  unmanat:ea!)le  bishop.  Neither  Sheliiunie  nof  any 
succeedini:  minister  could  ever  get  him  to  nin  in  harness. 
The  first  thiiiLr  be  did  after  he  found  the  mitre  on  his  head 
was  to  publish,  in  1783,  'A  Letter  to  Archbishop  Com- 
wallis  on  the  Church  Revenues,*  recommending  an  equali- 
sation of  the  bisho|mos.  Tliia  he  did  in  qiite  of  all  that 
conld  be  said  to  make  him  sec  that  he  waa  doing  a  thing 

\fhirh  would  cmliarrass  the  c^ovenunent,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  nothiuii  to  forward  bis  object.  And  so  he  con- 
linned  to  fake  his  own  way,  and  was  very  soon  allowetl  to 
do  so  without  any  jmrty  or  any  pcraoa  seeking  either  to 
^de  him  or  stop  him.  He  made  some  good  and  efi'ec- 
tiv*  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  never  ongioaled 
nor  even  materially  assisted  in  carrying  any  legislative 
measure.  For  the  most  part,  in  i»e-t)eral  politics,  be  sided 
with  what  was  called  the  whi<ijnirty;  lait  be  sNould  not 
come  up  to  vote  for  Fox's  India  Mill  in  \7Xi.  and  be  h;id 
a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  tlte  treatment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt  which  followed.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  kings  illness  in  1788,  again,  he  went  with 
his  party  m  maintaining  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wa]«s_ 
to  the  regency,  for  which  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that' 
he  had  a  gooi  chance  of  the  bishopnc  of  St.  Asaph,  then 
vacant;  but  his  majesty's  reeoverv  dis-^ijiaied  tliat  along 
with  niany  more  ?ucli  tlalteiiiig  vi»toii.s-  However  Ij^forc 
this  Watson  had  received  a  considerable  accession  to  hit 
fortune  by  the  death,  in  1786,  of  hi.s  fnend  and  former 
pupil,  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in  Essex,  who  left  him  in  his 
will  an  eebite  which  he  sold  for  20^000/.  He  grumbled  on 
about  having  sacrilteed  himself  to  hif;  principles,  and  being 
e)Vcilooked  and  left  in  poverty  ;  but  with  his  bishopric,  and 
bis  pr<»fes.*oi^bjp,  and  his  archdeaconry,  aud  his  rector)— 
all,  by  the  b\  e,  as  he  managed  the  matter,  either  entire,  or 
as  nearly  as  possible,  sinecures— in  addition  to  this  moaey 
and  the  profits  of  his  various  publications,  his  case  conld 
not  well  oe  expected  to  excite  much  oommiaeratioD. 
Wlwk  (OBUM  oTNs  biogniihyisliiyaimtliwtlii 
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oUtlocne  of  bis  other  liteniy  perfonnaucea.  In  1785  hu 
paUitfied  a  oiefta  'CdlMtioa  of  Theological  TiacU  sc- 
leetod  ftont  Twnota  Aufhon  for  the  Um  of  th«  Younger 

Sfii.lents  in  the  University,'  in  6  Tols.  ftvo.,  which  went 
throuirh  t^vo  large  editions.  •  An  Addresj.  to  Youni;  IVr- 
»3m  alter  Cutiiinnation,'  which  he  publishetl  in  17sj,  was 
ilsu  ext«nsively  sold.  In  1790  ho  published  anoiijinously 
•  Conaiderationii  on  the  Kxpedirncy  of  rtjvising  tlie  Liturgy 
and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  consistent 
Protestant another  of  hit  adTenturaui  pfodsmatians  of 
peculiar  views,  which  brought  upon  him  a  good  deal  of 
outcry  and  obloony.  This  was  followed,  in  1702,  by  '  A 
Clinnre  deiivcreu  to  the  Clergy  of  hi.s  Diocese  in  JLine, 
17i*J,'  fidl  of  vituptration  of  tlje  Corpomtion  and  Tost  Ac  ts, 
and  laudation  of  the  French  Revolution.  Upon  this  ktier 
subject,  however,  he  soon  after  cooled  eonsidt  ralily.  as  ap- 
peared by  Iiis  next  pubhcatiou.  a  aennon  pvd)hshed  m 
1793^  which  he  cntiUwi  'ThaWtadom  and  GoodocM  of 
God  m  hatrinir  made  bofh  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  irhioh  was 
*\presisily  directed  against  the  very  democratic  prineipJes 
ffut  ul"  which  the  Revolution  iii  Kranc*  had  sprnntr.  Ht; 
talk*  of  the  'strHiiiie  '  turn  w  hicli  that  ^reat  niovenieiit  had 
by  this  time  taken,  as  juHiifying  or  acoounliug  for  bin  ap- 
parent change  of  feeling  about  it;  nifit  vtt  tiui  coaiw 
ofeveota  that  had  b«en  in  the  wronv — Dot  be  and  hb  ea- 
tidpetiona.  In  1796  appeared  another  of  hia  best  remem- 
bered works,  his  '  Apoioey  for  Ihc  Bible,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Thonias  Paiae."  This  wits  tuliowed 
two  years  alter  by 'An  Address  to  Iho  Tcoplc  of  Great 
BritaiQ,'  an  energetic  appeal  in  support  of  tlie  war  against 
France,  which,  the  more  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  quarter 
it  came  from,  excited  immenM  attention.  Fourteen  re- 
goltf  editionaof  it,  hemgn,  wereiold,  beudea  many  pirated 
one;.  Some  years  after,  in  1803,  he  published  another 
tnurt,  entitled  *  Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,*  in  the 
ffiuu-  .-(lirit.  Various  Charges  and  single  Sormnns  wc/e 
also  printed  by  him  from  time  to  imie,  wluch  need  not  be 
Duticied  in  detail.  His  last  publication  was  a  selection  of 
hjj  fugitive  pieces,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  which  appeared 
in  1815,  under  the  title  of  '  Miscellaneous  Trad'*  on  lleli- 
pam,  FbliticBl,  and  Agricultural  Subgeeta.'  The  latter 
jam  of  his  1!f^  he  spent  mostiv  in  retirenent  on  hie  estate 
'fals^^rfh  Park,  in  '\Vf.>tnuireUind,  wliich  he  amused  him- 
>■  1  in  oriKimcnl  in;;  and  imi);  i)vinii  l)y  liuildini?  and  plant- 
in;:.  n»-  died  there  on  tlic  4tli  of  June.  181(3.  Hi-  left 
Meveral  children.  Al>er  his  deatii  appeared,  under  tlie 
soperintcndence  of  In-*  -ou  Richard  Watson,  LI<.]3.,  pre- 
bendaij  of  Llandaff  and  Wells,  the  work  from  which  the 
above  paitieulars  haTe  been  principally  extracted,  entitled 
'Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Hnhard  Watson.  Bisliop  of 
Uaodaff,  written  by  himself  at  ditierent  intervals,  and  re- 
Tiik'd  in  1H14.' 

WATSON,  ROBERT,  a  respectable  Scotch  author  of 
the  age  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith.  Robert 
Watson  was  a  native  of  St.  Andrews,  where  his  father 
combined  the  professions  of  brewer  and  apothecar3|-. 
Hubert  completed  the  usual  courses  of  languages  and  plii- 
tesophy.  ana  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
Tersily  of  St .  Andrews.  He  attended  the  Divinity  liidl  in 
Gluigow  for  at  least  one  winter,  and  tini>iud  las  theu- 
loeicaJ  studies  in  Edinbiu  crii. 

la  1751.  Adam  Smith  having  removed  to  Glasgow, 
nhcie  he  bad  been  elected  ivofesaor  of  lope,  Watson  was 
csmuraged  by  Lord  Karnes  to  deliver  a  course  of  leotoree 
on  rhetoric  and  bclles-lettre«,  similar  to  that  which  had 
'■.i  n  liehvered  by  Smith.  Tlie  reception  tliese  lectures 
Bkt  with  encoiinujeil  him  to  repeat  tiie  course  every  winter 
during  his  continnance  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1758,  having  become  a  licentiate,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland,  a '  proljotioner,'  Watson  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate toe  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native  town,  which 
h^vened  to  be  vacant.  The  application  was  unsuccessful, 
iwtMr.  Henry  Rymer,  prctfessor  of  locic  in  St.  Salvador's  ; 
soliege,  entertaining  thoutftit.s  of  retiriiig  on  account  of  j 
ll&.-in  healtJi,  Watson  previuled  upon  him,  by  the  payment 
of  a  mn  ot  money,  to  resign  ui  his  favour.  The  other  pro- 
f«W)rs  sanctioned  the  bargain,  and  eleoted  Mr.  Watson 
pfOfeaMr  of  logic,  and  the  down  aoon  afterwards  con- 
ititntcd  Mm  by  patent  proftiaor  of  rhetorie  and  bellea- 
iettres.  Watson  effected  the  same  innovation  in  the  university 
Cf  Bt.  Andrews  that  was  effected  al>out  the  same  time  in 
Qkigow  by  Smith  and  Rcid,  in  Aberdeen  by  Ueattic,  f 
in  Edinburgh  by  Finiaysou    He  aubstituted  for  a  coune  ' 


ot  lectures  on  lOgic,  properly  ao  called,  a  course  of  iMftane 
on  the  theory  of  the  humaa  mind,  on  the  wiierBiaf  of  fhe 

reasoning  faculty,  and  on  fitenuy  criticism. 

In  1777  Dr.  u'al-on.  stimulated  by  fhe  success  of  Ro- 
bertsons '  Charles  V.,'  pnbb.lied  (at'l.omlon\  his  history 
ot'_ '  Philip  II.  of  Spain.'  The  work  w^^;  Ikvo  irably  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  iinnietiiateiy  translated  uito  French, 
Dutch,  and  German.  'Jlns  sutce-s  eucoutaged  fhe  author 
to  commence  the  history  of  Pliilip  HU  iwr  books  of 
which  were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  17W.  A 
tew  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  promoted  to  be 
principal  of  the  united  colletres  of  St.  lAdiiaid  and  SI. 
Salvudin-  tni  the  death  of  Principal  Tiii lidelidi.  \\,nt>un 
iett  five  daughters  by  his  wile,  who  is  said  lo  have  iieen  a 
woman  of  trn  at  beauty,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shaw,  j)rofe8sor  of 
divinity  m  St.  Mary's  colleae.  The  four  copmleted  books 
of  the  history  of  Aiilip  DI..  with  two  addittona],  by  Dr. 
WUham  Thompaen,  were  published  taj  that  genttenum  ftar 
the  benefit  of  the  anthor's  family. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  hi.stories  of  Philip  II.  and 
III.  of  Su;uu  are  far  uUfcUor  to  the  work  of  Robertson  : 
they  are  heavy,  not  very  elegant,  and  sliow  nothing  of  a 
comprehensive  or  phUosopiiical  mind  in  the  author.^  They 
are  however  im)>artial,  but  for  a  dlg^ht  natun)  bias  of  the 
author  in  favour  of  the  ProtesUnt  party.  The  uarretive  is 
snffidently  diatinot  and  intelligible.  The  earl  of  Hard- 
wicke  communicated  some  imjjortant  MSS.  in  tlie  author. 
He  does  not  appear  to  ha\e  consulted  the  Spanish  authon- 
ties  ibr  fhe  Life  of  I'lniip  II.,  and  in  comptlinii  llu-  His- 
tory of  Philip  Hi.  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  KhevenhuUer's  •  Annales  Ferdinandei.'  Eng- 
lish critics  complain  of  the  parade  of  military  tedinioalitics 
with  which  the  'History  of  Philip  II.'  in  particular  is  over- 
laid;  and  M.dc  Beauchamp  ])oints  out  that  the  ttnns- 
actions  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  in  Naj)le>  and  Sicily,  are 
almost  entirely  overiooked.  Sehillcr  speaks  in  iinrli  teiins 
of  the  'History  of  Piiilip  II.,  but  lie  had  not  consulted  the 
original  authorities,  and  e.^tiniated  the  work,  without  re- 
ference to  its  accuracy  or  elegance,  by  ttie  c^uantiky  of  m»> 
terials  which  it  supplied  for  hia  hnaginative  pictures  or 
philosophical  apeculations. 

(Woodhoosefee's  Lift  of  Lord  Kames ;  Chalmers's  Bio- 
graphical  JJictionary — Lives  uf  .^dam  Smiili.  liiau.  and 
Watson  ;  Preface  to  the  Ltje  of  P/itiip  HI. ;  Bwf^rapAie 
1'finerxdle — Lives  of  Philippe  II.  and  III.,  and  Watson; 
Schbier's  Ahfall  drr  t-freitiiKlen  Aiiderliirtile.) 

WATT,  ROBERT,  M.I).,  is  fhe  uufhor of  a  well-known 
work,  entitled  *  Bibhotheoa  Ifoitaonica,  or  a  General  Index 
to  Biitiah  and  Foreign  Literature.'  4  vols.  4to..  Gla-sgow, 
1810.1R2f);  Edinbnrch,  1S21-1824.  The  account  nven 
of  liini  in  that  woik  iseni  to  the  Tpwm  after  his  deallii  is 
that  he  was  born  in  Ayrshire  m  1774.  that  he  died  at  Glas- 
gow 12Ui  March,  JHlH,  that  he  was  president  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  leo- 
turer  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  tliat  ho 
bad  published  the  following  works  during  his  lifetime  >-« 
*  Cttse.s  of  Diabetes.  Consumption,  &c..'  8vo..  Pmley,  1MJ« ; 
•Catalogue  of  Medical  Books,*  8vo.,  Glasgow,  1K12; 
'Treali-e  on  tin-  }Ii>1ur\,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Cniii- 
coiit;!),*  8vo.,  Glasgow,  IK  13;  •  Rules  of  Life,  with  Refloc- 
tunis  on  the  Manners  and  Dis]>osit ions  of  Mankind,'  12mo., 
Edinb.,  1813  (anonymous);  besides  a  few  papers  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Medico-Ctiinngical  and  OH*  or  two 
otlier  societies.  We  have  ftimd  no  aoeount  of  him  any 
where  else. 

The  'Bibliotheca  nrdanniea' is  in  two  parts:  the  fr>t 
containing  an  alpbalx  tieal  arrangement  of  authors,  with 
the  published  works  tif  each  in  chronological  order:  thvt 
second,  a  similar  arrangement  of  subjects,  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  books  treating  of  them,  and  references  to  the 
entiy  of  each  work  under  the  author's  name  in  the  first 
part  The  compitaHon,  prepared  amid  the  calls  of  a  pro- 
iessional  life  and  wilhout  accei-s  lo  atiy  extcnsi\e  library, 
and  carried  llirouirh  the  press  without  imvu>g  the  advan- 
tajje  of  the  aiithoi  's  revi>ion,  is  no  doubt  chargeable  with 
many  positive  errors,  as  well  as  with  important  deficiencies; 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  both  a  remarkable  performance 
for  an  individual  and  an  aid  of  veiyeoonderaole  utility  in 
many  literary  investigatians.  It  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
an  authority,  but  it  is  serviceable  as  a  L'liide  or  indi  ator. 

WATT,  JAMES,  'who,'  to  adopt  tbr  eloouent  Jan^nat'e 
nf  the  inscription  placed  by  Lord  I!rouf:bani  upon  tin 
statue  in  Westminster  Abbey,  'duecting  the  force  of  an 
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original  gienitMi  «uly  exercised  in  philosophic  research,  to 
the  imprannMat  cf  the  steam-engine,  enlarged  the  re* 
loureet  of  his  eomitiy,  increned  the  power  of  man,  and 

rose  to  81)  r  n.iT^rnt  place  among  the  illustrious  fonowenof 
!«rience  aiiii  tiic  real  benefactora  of  the  world,'  was  bom  at 
Greenock  on  the  191h  of  January,  17:^<>.  His  t;;rL'at -grand- 
father fanned  his  own  small  e^*late  in  the  county  of  Abtr- 
deen,  and  waa  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Montrose, 
after  which  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  fait  prapeity,  and  rendered  tiis  son  Thomas 
dependant  apM  the  care  of  aome  distant  relations.  The 
condition  of  Thomas  Watt  led  him  to  stndious  habits,  and 
on  the  return  of  more  tranfiuil  times,  he  csfahlished  him- 
self at  Greenock  as  a  teacher  of  matlicmaticn  and  na\i^'a- 
tion.  He  rcbided,  it  is  stated,  in  the  adjoinint?  biirpb  of 
Crawford's  Dyke,  of  which,  for  several  yearts  he  was  baron- 
bailie,  or  chief  magistrate ;  and  he  died  in  1734,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  or  ninety-two.  and  was  bAried  in  the  Wert 
Churchyard  at  Greenock.  Thomas  Watt  left  two  sons, 
John  and  .Tames,  the  former  of  whom  followed  hia  father's 
profession,  but  died  in  17;*7,  leaving  a  chart  or  survey  of 
tin-  liviT  Clyde,  wliich  \va.s  Mibs<.nj\iently  published  under 
the  care  of  his  youncer  brother,  tlie  father  of  the  great 
engineer.  This  individual  was  at  once  a  sliip-chandler.  a 
bnilder,  and  a  nierchanL,  and  was  lor  upwards  of  twenty 
years  lown-counciUor,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock, 
where  he  is  oeiehrated  for  the  seal  end  intelligence  with 
which  he  perftmned  his  duties,  and  encoorsged  public  im- 
provements. By  hh  variou<i  occupations  he  obtained  an 
honourable  fortune  ;  but  some  unsuccessful  enterprises  de- 
prived him  of  ft  portion  ,)f  it  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  17^2,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  a  lady  named  HmrtMid,  who  waa  the  mother  of 
James  Watt. 

Being,  even  in  infancy,  of  a  very  delicate  constitution, 
the  early  education  of  James  Watt  waa  in  agreat  measure 

of  a  domestic  character,  althoofh  he  attended  flir  a  time 

the  public  eknienlary  school  at  Greenock.  His  ill  health, 
which  often  confined  him  to  bis  chamber,  appeai-s  to  have 
led  him  to  the  cultivation,  with  unusual  assiduily.  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that,  when  only  six  years  of 
age,  he  was  discovered  solving  a  geometrical  problem  upon 
the  hearth  with  a  piece  of  chalk :  and  other  circumstancee 
related  of  him  justify  the  remark  whidi  is  said  to  have 
been  elicited  Ihim  a  friend  on  the  above  occasion,  that  he 
was  ■  no  common  child.'  About  1750,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
he  anuised  himself  by  making  an  electrical  machine ;  and 
trom  a  curimis  anecdot*  related  iiy  .\rat:o,  it  would  appear 
that  the  grand  subject  by  which  be  subse<|uenth  immorta- 
lised himself  forrned,  thu»  early,  matter  of  contemplation 
to  the  young  philoiOfiber.'  The  anecdote  referred  to  ap- 
pean  to  haw  been  commnnicated  to  Ampi  by  a  member 
of  Watt's  ftmtly.  It  is  somewhat  diffierentlir  rendered  in 
different  translations,  but  is,  in  effect,  that  nis  aunt,  Mrs. 
Muirheid.  who  did  not  entertain  the  same  oi>inion  as  his 
father  of  the  powers  of  the  hoy,  upbraided  him  one  even- 
ing at  the  tea-table  for  what  i>«emed  tu  her  to  be  listless 
idleness :  taking  off  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  putting  it  on 
a|;ain;  holding  sometimes  a  cup,  and  sometimes  a  silver 
spoon,  over  the  steam ;  watching  the  exit  of  the  steam  from 
the  spout ;  and  counting  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it 
became  condensed.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by 
a  knowledge  of  his  subsequent  career,  the  boy  pondering' 
before  the  tea-kettle  will,  as  observed  by  his  enthusiastic 
French  biographer,  be  viewed  a.s  the  great  emrineer  pre- 
luding to  the  discoveries  which  were  to  immortalize 
bim. 

John,  a  joimser  brother  of  James  Watt,  (who  was  lost 
at  sea  in  one  of  his  fhther^  vessels,  in  the  year  1782,  at  the 

age  of  twenty-three,)  having  deteimincd  to  adopt  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  James  was  left  to  follow,  in  the  clioice  of 
.V  profession,  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  ;  but  tiie  ver- 
satihty  of  his  talents  rendered  the  choice  somewhat  dit- 
ticult.  Diirincr  hi.*  youth  hi:*  taste  for  the  heautie*  of 
nature  and  love  for  litany  had  Iteen  developed  un  the 
banhs  (<f  Loch  Lomond,  while  his  mnibles  among  the 
monntain  seoMnry  of  his  native  land  called  forth  an  at- 
tention to  ndneralogy  and  geology.  Chemistry  was  a 
favourite  subject  when  he  wa.s  confined  by  ill  hi  altti  to 
his  lathers  dwelling.  Tlie  boundless  field  of  natural  plulo- 
>*ophy  was  opened  to  him  by  the  popular  work  of  "S  Grave- 
sandc,  translated  from  his  ^Physices  Elementa  Mathema- 
tica;*and,  like  many  other  valetudinRitanii,  he  rend  ei^ly 


works  on  surgery  and  medicine.  He  was  found  on  one 
oeeasioD  conveying;  into  his  room  for  dissection  the  head  ol 
a  ehild  who  had  died  of  some  unknown  disease.  Leavings 
however,  all  these  studies.  Watt  applied  himself  to  tm 
profession  of  a  mathematical-instrument  maker.  It  is  usu- 
ally stated,  w  ithout  any  allusion  to  preliminary  instruction 
in  this  art,  that  he  removed  to  I-ondon  in  17i>3,  to  place 
himself  under  Mr.  .Tohn  Morgaiv,  mathematical  and  nauti- 
cal-instrument maker,  in  Finch  Lane,  Comhill ;  but  a  con- 
tepiporary  memoir  published  in  the  *  Public  Characters'  of 
laoOrSt  states  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  'articled 
as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  ait  of  **  aa  in8tromeat4ittker,** 
a  sort  of  bilsine-ss,'  it  is  observed,  '  of  which  we  have  no  idea 
in  the  mebopolis  of  the  United  Kine^dom ;  and,  indeed, 
wl^i;  h  is  not  now  common  even  in  Glasgow  or  other  large 
towns  either  in  north  or  south  Britain.'  *  At  that  period,' 
we  are  further  informed,  *this  profession  inchuled  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  instruments  made  use  of  in 
experiments  in  meebaoies  and  natural  philosophy  ;  the 
manuflncture,  in  a  rou^h  way,  of  all  kinds  of  mnHCdTtiMtni- 
ments,  and  of  theodohtes,  quadrants,  and  other  inslnuiients 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  land-sun  eyins;.'  The  account 
referred  to  does  not  state  the  place  of  Walt  s  apprentice- 
shi]),  wliich  is  there  said  to  have  been  for  three  ye.ars,  a 
penod  rarely  exceeded  in  bcotiand  unless  for  tlie  sake  ot 
obtaining  certain  pnvileges  independent  of  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  the  tnde  or  profession;  but  fiom  the  nanative  of 
Stuatt*  it  would  appear  to  have  been  Glasgow,  since  it  is 
stated  that  durin?  his  visits  to  a  matemaT  aunt  at  that 
place,  Watt  became  interested  in  the  operations  of  a  me- 
chanii  ■  '  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  making  and 
repairing  tishiQg4ackle,  and  the  :>imple  instruments  u»ed 
in  meclwnical  drawing.'  By  turns  a  cutler  and  a  white- 
smith, a  repairer  of  fiddles,  and  a  turner  of  spinets,  he  was, 
we  are  informed,  a  useful  man  at  almost  ever)-  thing.  '  He 
retailed  nicknacks  of  many  kinds,  and  through  d«ding  in 
spectacle-glasses,  h«  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  an  op- 
tician.' Such,  according  to  Stuart's  description,  w.xs  the 
person  with  whom  Watt  learnt  the  rudiments  of  itistrn- 
ti\ent-iiiakini;.  and  with  whom,  according  to  this  autliority, 
he  remained  not  quite  two  years.  After  this  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Watt  removed  to  I.<indon,  where  he  acquired 
ready  and  orderly  methods  of  deauatching  business,  and 
where,  also,  by  sitting  too  near  to  the  door  of  the  workshop 
in  winter,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  the  effect  of  which  he 
felt  occasionally  until  his  sixtieth  year,  when  the  distress- 
ing headaches  thereby  occasioned  ceased  to  afflict  him.  It 
issomewhat  curious  that  this  connection  with  the  humble 
instrument-maker  of  Glasgow  should  not  be  noticed  by 
Arago,  who  derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  sur- 
viving son  of  Watt ;  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Muirhead ;  nor  by 
his  son  himself,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  m 
the  ■  Eneyelopsedia  Britanniea'  as  the  author  of  the  life 
jjiiblished  in  that  work,  which  first  appeared,  some  years 
since,  in  the  'Supplement  r  but  a^  tlie  dates  and  other  cir- 
cumstances aijrce,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reasnu 
for  doubting  the  substantial  accurac  y  of  the  narratives  re- 
ferred to.  jlie  memoir  by  hb  son  merely  states  it i,u  the 
deaire  of  improvement  in  an  art  then  little  practised  in 
Scotland,  indnced  voung  Watt  to  visit  London  (according 
to  this  account  in  his  eighteenth  year),  where  however  be 
remained  little  more  than  twelve  months,  when  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  oompdled  him  to  rctoru  to  the  pwmital 

roof. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  London,  Watt  endeavnured 
to  establish  himself  in  business  m  Glasgow,  but,  owing  to 
his  not  being  a  burgess,  he  met  with  opposition  from  the 
corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  who  consiaeted  him  an  in> 
trtioer  upon  their  privilegc^i,  and  refosed  to  allow  htm  to 
set  ui>  even  the  hunil)k-st  workshnp.  From  this  difficulty 
be  wa.s  extricated  by  the  intciposition  of  the  authorities  of 
tlie  Uiiis  ersity,  which  was  not  under  city  jurisdiction.  The 
University  ottered  him  an  asylum  witlun  their  precincts, 
where  they  permitted  him  to  establish  a  shop ;  and 
they  also  honoured  him  with  the  titie  of  their  mathematical' 

*  la  Vbt  v«rv  amiuing  work  ratitlMl  'Hlatorkal  awl  DcirripUTr  An«nl.i'.r4 
ot  StMin-Eajcinrk,  ami  of  Uirir  Iiivratora  and  Imptoven,'  wlimr  it  i*  a!,,! 
ttatnl  ilial  ynnas  Wall  oti-hl  occuiiiaally  beobwrvrd  (wh«Ou*r  (Innnc  iiu 
.ipprrnticohiiior  at  «  incWcHif  (arrintl  ii  not  rtainl)  daring  iIh-  hi"ir<  a)k>(hsi 
Cur  lu>  ivcnallou,  pilikliiltDK  a  lux  ot  iitiilinnpbiral  to  tho  Mu(irm>  <i>vin- 
l>li-«l  al  Ihcrolli-Ke  itntc at  fJlnjuow.  '  Of  a>li'nil<'r  runa,' obK-rrc* ihe  »ntri  i.-»ini 
«lu>io  MO  qtioli?, 'anil  lickly  in  liii>np|'r:iriiticv,  lilaMlrfali!  an<l  ba>il<(tj;  a^it 
nan  but  iU  »ooof>icd  with  Ute  awiiauea  io<|utR<d  M  nUract  atlunuuu  t  j  «  aut- 
laEiiim  nt"  tMuOt^emM'  wtiidi  In  hud  blvl«t«4.aa4k«ff«e  Iqr  tM»  »aU  i4 
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iniifnnnpiit  lu.iVcr.  Tluso  circumstance*  liapponpd  n^>oiit  I 
the  ymr  1757,  wiien  VV  au  had  scarcely  attained  hid  twenty- 
first  year;  and  it  app«ar<  that  he  waa  eiprcially  in- 
debted, {at  the  friendabip  ihcnrn  by  tha  autlutriliM  of  the 
Univgnity,  to  the  kind  «fllflM  of  Adam  Snriih,  mtlior  of 
the  '  Wealth  of  Nationa,'  Dr.  Black,  Robert  Sinuon,  the 
eminent  mathematician,  and  Dr.  Dick,  profesnor  naiurHl 
philosophy.  In  thin  proresnion  Wutt  di-'playt  1  inn  ii  inge- 
nuity atid  manual  dexterity  ;  mid  his  superior  intelligence  led 
thoM  who  had  first  known  him  only  as  an  expert  and  ami- 
able artificer*  to  form  habits  of  inthnacy  and  friemUbip  with 
bin,  »o  tbat  hit  wovfckhop  became  a  favourite  iwaort  fior 
the  moat  eminent  scientific  mm  in  Gla-gow.  Hii  intimate 
friend,  tho  late  Professor  Robison,  then  a  student  ardently 
pursuing  his  inve^ti^ations  in  mathematical  and  mechanical 
philtMophv.  in  an  iiripiibli-.hed  MS.  used  by  A mgo, expresses 
the  surprise  wliieli  he  ftlt  when,  on  being  iiitruduced  to 
Watt,  whom  lie  expected  to  find  merely  an  intelligent 
vorlcinan,  he  lound  a  philoaopbers  oayoms  as  himself,  yet 
vilUng  and  abk  to  inrtiuet  biai  «r  wof  of  fn*  atndenu  who 
night  fall  into  dilBeultica.  He  needed  bat  prompting  to 
take  up  and  conquer  any  subject;  and  Kobi»iin  staieii  that 
he  learnt  the  German  language  in  order  to  peruse  Lcu- 
pold'a  'Tbeatrum  Macbinurum,'  because  the  solution  of  a 
problem  on  which  be  waa  engaged  sevmed  to  require  it; 
aod  Ibat  similar  reasons  led  him  subsequently  to  study 
ItaKan.  Without  ne^lectii^  hia  boiiiMM  in  the  daytime^ 
Watt  devoted  his  nigbu  to  rariotta  and  often  ptwfimnd 
(ludies ;  and  the  nu  rc  difllcully  of  a  subject,  provided  it 
was  worthy  of  pursuit,  seems  to  have  rccommeiideii  it  to 
hi»  indefafij:nble  character.  In  illustrntion  ol'  this  charnc-  ^ 
teristic  of  Ins  inind.  it  is  related  tbat  he  undertook  and  ac- { 
compliiihed  the  building  of  an  organ,  although  he  is  said  to  i 
liave  been  ao  totally  ineeonble  to  the  eharma  of  miMie  tbat ! 
ho  could  not  dlidngttiih  one  note  from  another.  Hia  in- 
elmment  was  no  less  remarkable  for  ita  harmon}'  than  for 
•ereral  important  improvements  in  its  mechanical  details; 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  conquered  certain  dilticulties  re-  . 
specting  the  theory  of  temperament  in  music,  a  matter 
then  very  little  understood,  and  of  which  he  rould  have 
gained  no  knowledge  exemt  thrno^  the  prafoond  iwt 
ver|r  obKure  work  paUbboa  «o  the  subject  fj  Dr.  Robert 
Smith  of  Cambridge. 

The  earliest  oceaston  on  which  the  attention  of  Watt 
was  seriously  directed  to  the  pr  rtii  3  i^tcHui  appears 
to  be  that  mcniioneil  under  St»  Aii-LAkkiiACE  (vol.  xxii., 
p.  IS*));  and  his  son  statei  ihut  about  17G1  or  1762  he  tried 
some  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  in  the  apparatus 
known  as  Papin's  digester;  and  constructed  and  worked  a 
■mall  mode),  coniistnig  of  an  inverted  syringe,  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  <^  which  was  looded  with  a  weight ;  alternately 
admitting  the  steam  below  the  piston  and  letting  it  o'lf 
into  the  atmosphere.  Thus  he  practically  demoustnited 
tlic  power  of  iteani  used  as  in  modern  high-jiressurc  iii- 
gines;  bat  be  soon  abandoned  these  experiments,  and  he 
a|ipe«n  Ut  have  entertained  a  prejudice  againvt  we  of 
hupi-preinm  iMam  thtoughoat  hia  anhiemieilk  eaner. 
The  event  to  which  the  eommenoeinent  of  hit  Invdoahle 
discoveries  may  be  most  distinctly  assigned,  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  176.1-4,  when  Professor  John  Anderson,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  tlic  university 
of  Glasgow,  requested  him  to  examine  and  repair  a  small 
nKHiel  of  Nencomen's  steam-engine,  which  could  never 
be  made  to  work  aatiifaetorily.  Hia  tagad^  led  him  to 
diaeover  and  remove  the  deftcta  of  tMe  model,  vlndi  was 
iuheequently  used  in  the  cla^g-rooni ;  and  by  this  rircum- 
atanee  he  i»aa  led  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  the  ma- 
chine itself,  snd  to  investigate  those  properties  of  stenm 
upon  which  iu  action  depended.  About  this  time  he  left 
the  college  and  took  up  bit  alx>de  in  the  town  previous  to 
hit  marriage  with  his  cotwin,  Mitt  Miller,  in  the  summer 
ef  t7M.  Arago  staiea  that  ho  vent  with  Dr.  Cleland 
to  endeavoor  to  find  the  house,  near  the  harbour  of  Glas- 
gow, to  trhieh  Watt  retired  to  follow  out  hia  important 
experiments,  but  found  it  pulled  down,  its  site  being, 
appropriately  cnouf;h,  occupied  for  the  manufacture  of 
coloisal  sfeam-boihrs. 

By  refeiriiig  to  the  article  STCitif  •Laoihe  (vol.  xxii.,  p. 
474;,  where  the  acrinn  of  Ncwcomen's  machine  is  de- 
scribed and  iUnstiatcd  by  a  diagranif  it  will  be  seen  that 
te  eflfective  working  depended  upon  two  apparently  irre- 
consileaote  eonditii'ns  :   first,  tli.it  -he  r\iirn!pr  was 

full  of  steam,  a  degree  ol  coldness  should  be  prodoced 


within  it  that  shoidd  occasion  the  sndden  condensatfon  of 
the  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a  partial  vacuum  beneath 
tho  idaUO,  which  should  cause  the  atmosph?ric  pressure  on 
its  uiiper  aurfaee  to  force  it  down  with  sufficient  rapidi^ 
to  give  motion  to  machinery  for  working  a  pump ;  an^ 
secondly,  that  immediately  after  the  eompletion  of  one 
atntke  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  should  be  again 
rai?ed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  become  refilled 
with  steam  preparatory  to  another  stroke.  A  cou!.idiT.ible 
quantity  of  steam  was  loat  between  each  stroke  in  i  fi  ct- 
ing  the  second  object;  and  when  it  was  accumpluhed,  as 
the  cylinder  was  too  hot  to  allow  the  immediate  con- 
densation of  ihatleMB  jtiet  edmitlcd,  time  waeketin  eoi^ 
in;.'  it  again.  Watt  ealentated  dut  the  amount  of  heal 
lost  from  this  radical  defect  of  the  old,  or,  i\»  it  is  usually 
called,  the  *  atmospheric '  steam  engine,  was  three  times 
as  much  as  was  applied  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. Such  was  the  best,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  the  only  efficient  tteain^^iiie  lued  before  the  time 
</  WaU;  and  notwilhatoodhig  Ua  wasteful  expenditure  of 
fuel,  it  was  estensiwly  used  fbr  die  purpose  of  draiomg 
mines.  It  was  thus  applied  in  the  collieriea  in  the  norin 
uf  Kngland,  in  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  ledd-inities  of  L  uinberlaiid.  Shortly  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  it  wait  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  raiung  water  to  turn  water-wheels,  and  it  was  used 
alto  for  the  working  of  blott-fumacet  for  smelting  iron- 
ore,  and  hi  a  fbw  eaaea  for  raiting  water  for  the  ni^pl(r  of 
towns  ;  but  iu  use  was  necessarily  limited  by  the  anorOWU 
cost  of  workitig.  as  well  as  by  its  defective  and  dttmay 
construction.  ttt  perceived  that  it  was  desirable,  in 
order  to  the  ethcient  use  of  the  sieam,  that  the  cylinder 
should  always  be  kept  as  hot  as  the  vapour  which  ei.tered 
it,  to  provide  for  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  beautifiiUj 
simple  expedient  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  sepaiato 
vessel,  which  mit^t  always  be  kept^  oool,  and  between 
which  and  the  cylinder  a  communication  might  he  o^pened 
whenever  the  piston  was  required  to  descend.  Thu  ar- 
rangement beinj;  jierfecfed,  he  next  devised  means  for 
deriving  the  fullcht  posKiL)lc  advnmage  from  it,  by  maib- 
taininj;  a  uniform  and  high  temperature  in  the  cylinder; 
an  object  whkh  he  aeeonpli»hed  by  enclosing  its  upper 
end  with  a  cap  or  cover,  through  which  the  niaton^iod 
could  dido  freely  up  and  down  by  meant  of  the.  ah^ 
tight  apf»rtuie  called  a  stuffing-box,  and  by  employing 
tho  clastic  force  of  steam,  instead  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  depress  the  piston  whenever  a  partial 
va^um  was  formed  beneath  it  by  condensation.  I'hc 
uniform  warmth  of  the  cylinder  was  further  promoted 
by  surrounding  it  with  a  jaektt,  or  outer  casing,  and 
filling  the  Intervening  space  between  ita  Inner  and  outer 
walls  with  steam.  A  fuller  account  of  these  modificattont 
is  given  under  Steam-Ewoin  1.  The  invention  was  in  lit 
miiin  features  completed  as  eat  v  1  I'Crj;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  early  experimenu  Wutt  waa  much  struck 
by  the  great  bent  commndettod  to  the  injection-water  by 
which  the  condensatioo  was  efiected  bv  a  very  small 
quantity  of  tteem,  a  dreomttanee  whidi  led  him  by 
further  trials  to  the  discovery  that  Wttcr  eoovettad  into 
steam  would  heat  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  water 
at  47*  or  48»  to  2X2*.  Being  struck  with,  and  not  under- 
standing the  reason  of,  this  remarkable  fact,  as  he  himself 
states  in  the  notes  to  Itobison's  'Mechanical  f'lulor.oph\ ,* 
Watt  mentioned  it  to  bit  friend  Dr.  black,  who  then  ex- 
plained  to  hfan  hit  doctrine  of  latcitt  heat,  which  he  had 
taught  some  time  previondyt  alihongh  Watt  ttolot  tbat  too 
had  either  not  heard  of  it,  or  not  altonded  to  It  when  bo 
thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  'stumbled  tip<jn  one  of  the 
material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful  theory  ia  suppwrted.' 
In  order  to  correct  an  crroneotis  statement  which  may 
have  obtained  wider  circulation  than  iu  refutation,  we  in- 
sert a  further  quotation  from  the  above  notes,  where  Wall 
observee-o*  Dr.  RoWton  onaliAM  »•  m  the  pupil  and  In- 
timate fnend  of  Dr.  Blaei,  and  goet  the  length  of  tuppoe- 
ing  me  to  have  professed  to  owe  my  improvemenlt  upon 
the  steam-engine  to  the  instruc'iou  and  inlormalion  I  had 
reccivcj'  from  him,  which  certainly  was  u  misiipprclten- 
sioo.  He  ia  also  misUken  in  his  assertiort  thai  1  had  at- 
tended two  connea  of  the  Doctor's  lectures  Unfortunately 
for  iM^  lh«  nNOsaary  avocaticot  of  my  butinest  pro- 
vente-1  me  from  attending  hit  or  Miy  other  beittvea  at 
c<ji:r-.\' 

Ihe  mama^e  of  Walt  released  him  fVom  Aa  difflouhy 
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which  had  compelled  him  to  establish  himself  in  the  pre- 
cincU  of  the  college,  hi»  wile  hcmg  the  daughter  oi  a  iree- 
Buui.  Being  thui  rendered  a  freeman  him«eir,  he  ofiened 
a  shop  in  the  Salt-market,  when  his  increauai;  buiin«is  led 
him  to  require  the  labotm  of  an  aanrtant.  The  auoeeM  of 
hia  first  experiments  induced  Watt  to  datermine  upon  the 
oonstruetion  of  a  larger  model  than  conid  be  oonvenienUy 
and  privately  constnicted  at  his  usual  plat  e  of  business, 
and  therefore  he  set  up  this  machine,  witli  the  assistance 
of  his  ineeuious  apprentice,  John  Gardiner,  in  one  of  the 
ooms  of  a  pottery  or  *  delft-work,' which  he  had  assisted 
in  establishing  near  Glasgow,  and  in  which  he  held  a  share. 
An  Mcidmt  tonmoated.  hia  ezpeninmta  with  thia  onipiM, 
which  had  a  ejriinder  of  nine  inehw  dhuneter,  and  which, 

as  fur  as  it  was  worked,  proved  satisfaclorih'  the  practical 
importance  of  his  improvements ;  and  as  neither  his  leisure 
nor  liis  means  enabled  Um  to  ptOOMOd,  the  fM^eet  was  for 
a  time  laid  aside. 

In  addition  to  his  employment  as  a  mathematical  in- 
■tninunt  maker,  WiUt  devoted  mueh  time  to  the  pmetioe 
of  buKt-aarreying,  and  tfab  led  to  the  employment  of  hla 
superior  talents  in  the  more  important  departments  of 
civil  enirincerinET.  Such  engaeements  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  altentioii  between  the  year  17Ci"),  when 
the  leading  features  of  hm  tnveiitioa  were  perfected,  and 
1768,  when  he  found  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  whom  he 
had  become  known  as  a  aunre^or,  an  individual  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  his  iraprovementi^  ami  suf* 
ftciently  enterprising  to  support  him  in  lUrther  experimenta. 
Dr.  lloebuck,  who  u  perhaps  best  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  Ciirron  iroii-woiks  and  the  vitrinl-wotks  al  Preston- 
pan*,  ^vas  at  this  time  enir:«ired  in  an  extensive  colhery  un- 
dertaking at  Kinneil,  a  lew  miles  from  Carron ;  and  m  an 
outbuilding  connected  with  his  residence  Watt  com- 
meneed,  in  tlie  winter  of  1768,  a  third  model,  on  a  much 
lng»  aeale  than  either  of  the  preeedinff.  Thia  engine  hid 
a  4^1lnder  of  blook*4in.  eighteen  inches  In  diameter ;  and  in 
its  ronittniction  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome, 
arising  partly  from  inexperience  as  to  the  proportions  of 
the  several  pai  ts.  but  mainly  from  the  imperfect  workman- 
ship unavoidable  dunnic  the  inlaney  of  the  art  of  machine- 
making.   One  great  difficulty  consisted  in  the  steam-tight 

Kkinir  of  the  piston,  which  could  not  be  efieeted,  as  in 
old  engines,  by  covering  it  with  a  body  of  water.  At 
lengtti,  adler  eit;ht  months'  labour,  Walt  and  Roebuck  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  machine  in  succesMul  opera- 
tion. The  saving  of  Inel  was  enormou^i  In  savins; 
effected  in  the  supply  of  water  for  condensaUon  was  little 
less  important,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  iully  sa- 
tisfied Roebuck,  who  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  by 
which  Watt  secured  his  inventiooB.  This  patent  had  been 
npnJitd  ftor  in  1768.lMliore  the  ciMiigeinent  with  Roebnek, 
laa  it  was  obtained  on  the  Sth  of  January,  1768.* 

In  the  s'lrrn-i^rortliat  year  howcverthe  minintj  specula- 
tions of  Roebuck  involved  him  in  such  eiabanaaimeitts  that 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  experiments  with  Watt  s 
i^neine,  and  Watt  himself  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
to  Tiis  former  avocations  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor  (he 
hwring  leUoquished  the  boiineas  of  inatiumentpmaking  in 
ITW),  and  to  snehen^^emmits  he  chiefly  devoted  himaelf 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1773.  Atnoni,'  the  surveys  and 
engineeiiru;  works  in  which  Watt  was  enpa^ed  before  he 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  eariyinir  out  ol  his  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine  was  a  projected  canal  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  what  was  called  the  Ix>mond 
passaire,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  1767.  when  Smeaton 
was  enKAsred  on  similar  surveys  upon  ariviJ  line.  He  also 
planned  and  superintended  the  execution  of  a  canal  fur 
conveying  the  produce  of  the  Monkland  collieries  to  Glas- 
gow. He  WB-s  enframed  upon  the  C'rinan  cana-J,  which  was 
subsequently  completed  by  Rennie  ;  and  the  deepening  of 
the  river  Clyde,  improvinj;  the  naviijation  of  the  rorth  and  | 
Devon,  and  the  Water  of  I^veo  i  a  canal  from  Machri- 
huuh  Bnjr  to  Ounpbeltown;  aaotker  Oon  the  Giand 

*Th»  kWc  dau  li  Ukrn  trom  a  chrofMloKlnl  lUt  nf  fiatent*  trlaiiac  to  tltv 
■Irammciiw.  priotvil  •!  th.- rnd  of  S)ii«rt'»  '  An.-c<1..t.'i  .ir"^iK«m.Eairlnrt:' 

|if>..2-  (t.  249  uFlhil  wnrk,  <hkt  iW  |ia^ral  «nu  poifiit'O  at  <'oi.v-t{  u  ant  ot  ilit 
coorc*  nf  UiF  (xpriimrD.  (I  K'Unril,  Accuxlinir  <n  thr  luirf  >iiirniiir\'  cno- 
teituid  In  ^iiuri'i  i«  uf  lab^au.  tite  nlij.-ein  entlitsOMi  (n  tlil*  wcrr  fol- 
low — ■  KirlnUnt'  Htm  •.(■lit  ri-  tiMtii  iy)iiirt.T — ki^-i'Mi*  cjlm  ii't  «,  l.nt  Ulr 
»»«»m-^«<Wii«iai.ui  |.M«).,cr<l  11-  W|  aiitt.'  »ir  ••Mr.ii  i.-n  iri.ni  am- 

imiutt  hy  (ximji^— i-Mii>u*  (  nvnl  i>t  (tie  ili-aut— A  ■trom-whrei  (or  ruUgp 


Canal  to  the  harbotir  of  Borrowsf  ownnc« :  improvements 
in  the  harbours  of  Ayr,  I'ort  Gla^irow,  and  Greenock  ;  and 
the  building  of  bcidgW  at  Hamilton  and  Rutherglcn,  are 
among  the  engineenng  works  and  projects  with  which  he 
wna  eonneeted.  Boainem  of  this  deacnption  crowded  ujpom 
him,  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  '  Encyclopadia  Bnt5Uinict,*. 
that  his  report's  are  remarkable  for  their  penpicdy  and 
accuracy.  In  his  surveys  he  used  an  improved  micrometer 
(of  which  a  de.-Miription  is  given  in  Brewster's  '  Edinbiirerh 
Encyclopaedia,'  article  *\Vatf  ),  and  also  a  machine  for 
drawing  in  perspective,  both  of  which  he  had  himself  in- 
vented. It  was  while  engaged  on  the  greatest  engineering 
work  undertaken  bj  himi  the  surveying  nnd  estimating  « 
line  of  canal  between  Port  WilUara  end  tnvemcsa,  linoe 
executed  by  Telford  on  a  lan;er  scale  than  was  then  nio- 
posed,  under  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  (^anal.that  Watt, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1773,  received  intclliirence  of 
the  death  of  his  hrat  wife  ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  detei^ 
mined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dr.  William  Small, 
of  Binningham.  and  to  socept  an  invitation  from  Matthete 
Boulton,  the  founder  ofSoMN  to  settle  In  Kwland. 

Boulton,  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  transferred  his  share  in 
the  property  of  Watt's  invention,  was  a  man  eminently 
(jualihed  to  Lriiur  it  into  profitable  operation  ;  his  ener;;etic 
and  business-like  habits  supplying  what  was  wanting  in 
the  character  of  Wall  to  cope  \\ith  and  eventually  to  con- 
quer those  moral  olistaclcs  which,  Ikir  more  than  any  meo 
ehanical  difliculttei»  icndered  the  intraduetion  of  the  im- 
proved steam-engine  an  anluoos  nndeittking.  He  also 
possessed  in  hn  works  at  Soho  mechanical  iadlities  of  a 

superior  order,  as  well  as  a  laipe  capital  to  establish  the 
manulacture  of  slefam-engines.  In  sliorl,  aa  lia*  been  well 
observed  by  Stuart, '  to  a  man  like  Watt,  so  utifitted,  from 
feeling  and  habit,  to  stand  alone,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  auspicious  than  his  tuning  the  protection  of  two  such 
men  (••  Boebuck  and  Booltoa)  in  aueoesnon.  Obstadea 
were  seen  hy  either  only  to  be  surmounted,  and  they  both 
posses.^ed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  master^ut  of  infusing 
mto  all  around  them  a  pmlion  of  their  own  niateliless 
enerjrv.  Projectors  themselves,  they  were  consideiate  of 
his  feelings,  and  knew  how  much  the  flow  of  thuucht  in 
irresolute  or  hesitating  genius  is  quickened  by  the  kindness 
of  a  patron.  AMuted  by  their  experienee*  and  animated 
by  their  generous  approbation  of  what  he  had  already 
achieved,  he  was  roused  and  carried  onward  to  iinp.iit 
greater  perfection  to  hi.H  meehanissm.'  Watt's  connection 
with  Boulton  commenced  early  in  I'l.i  ',-  :ir  177  1  .uid  they 
remained  in  partnership  until  1^^0U,  \siien  Watt  retired 
trom  business;  but  their  friendship  continued  undiminished 
until  Uoulton's  death,  after  whicn  Watt  expressed,  in  his 
notes  upon  Robison's  account  of  the  steam-engine,  his  hig^ 
esteem  for  his  former  partner,  in  the  pasNge  quoted  under 
BOOLTON,  vol.  v.,  p.  274. 

By  the  latter  end  of  1771,  Watt  completed  at  Soho,  with 
all  tlie  facilities  afforded  bv  the  expcit  aitiaaiu  under  Bwui- 
ton  s  command,  his  lourtli  model  engine,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  a  deputaUoD  from  the  Cornish  miners,  and  to 
other  persons  competent  to  judge  of  its  pefformaneei^ 
which  were  deemed  highly  latiafactoty.  Perfect  however 
as  was  the  action  of  the  improved  madhine,  the  patentees 
knew  that  muih  remained  to  be  done  to  brinp  it  into 
extensi\  e  operation  ;  that  easily  machinery  must  be  con- 
structed to  assist  in  the  fabrication  of  the  new  encmes; 
and  that  a  pruttacted  struggle  with  ienorance  and  prejudice 
was  to  be  anticipated  before  any  remunerative  return  could 
be  expected.  As  five  years  out  of  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  for  whieh  the  patent  was  granted  had  already  elajwed, 
it  did  not  appear  probable  that  the  remainder  of'  the  term 
would  suffice  fijr  the  reimbursement  of  pa*t  and  prospec 
tive  expenses;  while  there  was  no  doubt  that,  the  preium- 
nary  difBcultiesonce  lairly  conquered,  an  active  competition 
in  the  construction  ol  the  improvetl  engines  would  imme- 
diately follow  tiie  termination  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
held  by  Watt  and  his  paiiner.  The;^  therefore imraediatelj 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  their 
patent ;  and,  althotiirh  the  application  was  met  by  a  violent 
opposition,  in  which  Eihiiimd  Biiike  took  part,  'not.'  as 
observed  by  Muiiheail,  •  fr-m  any  hostility  to  Mr.  W  att  or 
Ills  patent,  but  siiiipij  fioni  a  sense  of  duty  in  defending 
what  iie  conceived,  or  *hat  were  represented  to  him  lo  b# 
the  claims  of  a  eonstituer.t,'  And  wliich  occasitined  great 
expense  and  anxiety  to  the  fNiteatees.it  was  uUioMlely  so^ 
oesilhtl,  aaaet  being  pasnd  tai  177BC]ftG««.|ll,,«.il), 
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*4iliiUf  in  JwKm  Wttt  tnciiiMr,  bii  exeenton,  adminis- 

*xators,  and  Kssigns  the  sofe  use  and  property  of  c-r-ilain 
8team-eiu;ine«.  comnionh^  called  firc-itiiririt's,  ot  his  inven- 
tion, deftcribed  in  the  said  act,  throiii;hout  hi*  niajestv  n 
dominions,'  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  yuam  I'roai  the  jjass- 
ing:  of  the  act.  Beine  thus  secured  a  return  for  their  out- 
lay, the  patcateea  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  »teara- 
tagiuM  upon  fhe  mo«t  expensive  scale,  and  with  a  dei^ee 
•f  MeunMf  vmnt  beflM  applied  in  the  production  of  large 
mehinny.  In  order  flilty  to  comprehend  the  difficulties 
conquered  by  Watt,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  ma- 
chine re(niired  much  more  accurate  workmanship  than 
tlio-e  wtiich  it  was  to  supersede,  and  that,  as  staled  by  Mr. 
BauJton,  the  mix  of  his  partner,  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Freemasons'  Hall  in  1834.  for  erecting  a  monument  to  Watt, 
'at  the  period  of  the  oonatroctkm  of  the  first  steam-engine 
upon  his  pnnciplfleatSoho^the  inlelK^ent  and  jtidieiom 
Smeaton,  who  had  been  invited  to  .<iatisfv  him*ic1f  of  the 
superior  performance  of  the  engine  bv  his  own  experi- 
ments upon  It.  ;ind  had  been  convinced  of  its  {jreat  supe- 
riority over  Newcuaieii's,  doubted  tlie  practicmbiiity  of 
getting  the  different  parts  executed  with  tne  requiisite  pre- 
cision ;  and  augured,  from  the  extreme  difficuitv  of  attain- 
ing this  de«i<lef*tunu  that  thia  powerful  madiine,  in  its 
improved  form,  would  never  be  generally  introduced.' 
Stuart  states  that  when  the  engine  tried  at  Kinneil  was 
made,  there  were  but  one  or  two  artisl.s  who  could  cive 
the  reij  ii>itc  truth  of  woi kmiin>hip  to  ,iir-])iimp  cyhnders 
of  two  inche-i  diameter;  whi!e  \V;ilt  recpured  similar  ac<"U- 
racv  in  c)  iind^rs  of  many  thousand  times  their  capacity, 
ind  in  the  larpe  pistons,  piaton-radt,  and  other  woiking 
parts  of  his  machine. 

The  opposition  nuaed  to  an  extention  of  the  patent  had 
'.he  etfVct  of  excitinij  the  public  attention,  and  the  com- 
merciai  fact  of  Houlton  greatly  facilitated  the  introduction 
if  ihe  maclnne  to  general  use.  Pursuing  throughout  an 
enliehitined  and  libeial  jwUcy,  the  patentees  invited  the 
public  to  an  inspection  of  the  engine,  fk-eeiy  explained  the 
principles  of  its  action,  and  promoted  a  aeries  of  experi- 
ments under  the  inspeotion  or  pmetiea]  and  seiet^fie  me* 
chanica  whojie  professional  character  and  position  in  society- 
placed  their  testimony  beyond  suspicion.  Similar  experi- 
n'.cnts  were  made,  before  the  same  persons,  on  an  engine 
of  Newcomen's  const nict ion,  of  the  best  make  and  in  per- 
fect order;  and  the  reiiult.^  astoqnantity  of  eoal  conmmed, 
and  amount  of  work  done,  in  a  given  time,  were  eon- 
trasted.  Thus  the  immense  saving  effected  waa  rendered 
manifest  to  the  parties  to  whom  Uie  use  of  the  machine 
was  recommended,  and  the.remuneration  of  the  patentees 
was  made  proportional  to  that  saving.  Wilfiout  attempt- 
ing to  realize  their  profit  as  maniifactiirers  of  the  engines, 
Mesfeis.  IJoulton  and  Watt  claimed  only,  by  way  of  rent, 
the  value  of  one-third  part  of  the  coals  slaved  by  using  their 
improved  machine  instead  of  the  old  lire-engine.  Alter 

Hinif  this  veiy  moderate  claim,  it  cost  little  more  than 
f  the  money  previously  paid  to  perform  a  given  amount 
of  w  ork,  to  say  nothimr  of  tne  great  saving  of  room,  water, 
and  repair?!.    Not  only  w  ere  the  enpines  supplied,  at  cer- 
tain fucd  price*,  according  to  sixe.  at  such  a  rate  as  would  ' 
have  t)een  charged  by  any  neutral  manufacturer ;  but 
where  persons  wm  eiflier  unable  or  unwilling  to  throw 
aaide  the  expemre  ■pparatoi  which  tliey  might  have 
already  in  operation,  the  patentees  took  flie  old  engines  in 
part  payment  for  the  new,  oHen  at  rates  (kr  beyond  their 
real  value  ;  while  in  other  cases  they  erected  uaehinery 
worth  thousands  of  ymntids  on  condition  of  being  paid 
when  they  produced  tlie  estimated  ndvantaee.    In  some 
instances  parts  of  the  old  machinerj'  were  brought  into  use, 
as  for  instance,  by  placing  a  smatier  working-cylinder  I 
within  the  old  one,  and  using  it  as  the  outer  caae  Or  jacket;  | 
when,  although  the  new  cylinder  was  seldom  more  than 
Imlf  the  site  of  the  old  one.  the  power  of  the  machine  was  j 
so  augmented  as  to  present  a  stritdng  illustration  of  the 
VHltie  of  the  patented  i!iipr<iveinents.  S'lll  itirther  to  lacili- 
tatc  the  adoption  of  the  new  mai^hinery  by  leridcMtiL:  the 
terms  upon  which  its  use  was  alia  wed  &i  clear  as  well  as  1 
libci^l  as  possible,  tbe  patentees  laid  down  a  standard  of  | 
Itonc-power  by  which  to  calculate  the  power  of  their  ma-  , 
chines ;  and  in  so  doing  their  honourable  spirit  was  ren- 
dered strikingly  manifest,  since,  instead  of  taking  a  low  I 
standard  of  horse-power,  which  would  have  increased  the 
(tpfHirfnt  value  ot  lit,:  i  ueines,  they  eistimated  the  power 
wl  a  lto»e  06  ct^ual  to  ruauxg  33|(JUU  ibs.  one  fool  bign  in  a  | 


day,  while  Bmacton  had  valued  the  Ibree  of  a  strong  Eng^ 

lish  hiinie  as  low  as  22,000  lbs. ;  and  they  moreover  calcu- 
lated their  machinery  so  as  to  perform  work  ecpial  to  lais- 
ine  44.0110  lbs.  a  foot  high  for  every  nominal  horse-power; 
so  that,  in  fact,  what  they  called  a  /(^-horse-power  engine 
would  perform  as  much  as  ten  horses  according  to  Snica- 
ton's  estimate.  Even  these  liberal  terms  and  modes  of 
computing  the  power  of  ttneir  machines  might  Imve  proved 
objectionable  if  saddled  with  the  necessity  tor  ft-equent  in- 
spection on  the  part  of  the  patentees  or  their  agents ;  and 
therefore,  at  once  to  avoid  all  vexations  interference  for 
the  purpose  of  ascerfainfng  the  amount  of  work  really 
done,  and  to  afford  to  all  parties  a.  satisfactory  check  upon 
every  species  of  fraud  by  which  the  ensrines  might  be 
represented  as  doing  morO  Or  leas  than  they  really  dul  per- 
form, Watt  contrived  an  apparatns  Car  eouating  and  regis- 
tering the  strokes  of  the  great  lever  or  beam  of  the  engine, 
and  tbert'l)y  aUbrding  tinening  and  indibpKtable  data  for 
comp'itinc:  the  duty  performed.  This  appai atiis,  or  counter, 
was  locked  up  in  a  i>ox  with  iwo  ke)s,  one  of  which  was 
kept  by  the  proprietor  of  tiie  engine,  and  the  other  by  the 
patentees,  wno  employed  a  confMenlial  agent  to  open  and 
examine  tlie  appaiatust  in  the  presence  ot  Uie  proprieton, 
eveiy  three  months. 

Of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  Boulton  conducted  the 
mercantile  department  of  the  great  adventure  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  tact,  that  upwards  of  47.1XXI/.  was 
6\»snt  before  the  patentees  began  to  receive  any  return; 
but  at  length  their  remuneration  besan  to  pour  in,  and  in 
no  scanty  stream.  In  Cornwall  and  other  minmg  distncts, 
especially  where  coal  was  not  abundant,  the  new  engines 
speedily  replaced  the  old;  and  although  in  maaiy  eaeea 
the  patentees  agreed  to  receive  a  fixed  sum.  lower  than 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  payable  1 1  'hi  m  tinder 
the  usual  agreement,  in  lieu  of  the  stipulateu  rent,  they 
soon  r(jali7ed  a  vr  '.  ::i:ire  annual  revenue.  In  one  in- 
iitHiice,  at  the  Chacewater  mine,  in  Cornwall,  where  three 
very  lai  engine*  were  employed,  tho  proprictoit  tgrced 
to  pay  800/.  pe^  annum  for  each  engine  w  a  eonproiBiie 
fbr  the  patentee^  share  o'tlw  laving  of  IViel. 

Thp  (Tiel  application  oi  the  old  atnio>4]>heiic  engine,  and 
also  of  Watt  s  firht  improvement  upon  it,  wa^  ibr  the  jnir- 
poae  of  pumping  wafer  from  mines,  a  pin  pose  for  w  hich 
the  circumstance  oi  its  power  being  applied  only  during 
the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston  wks  of  little  consequence. 
As,  however,  the  extension  of  manufacturing  operations 
called  for  the  tutrednelion  *if  some  powerful  and  manage- 
able  prime-mo wr.  more  uniform  in  its  actinn  and  Jess 
dependent  «poii  local  circumstances  than  either  wind  or 
water,  va'ious  htfempts  were  made  to  apply  the  steam- 
engitie  to  this  purpose,  for  whieh,  in  most  cases,  it  was 
nece.i.sary  to  c(»nveit  its  Hlternatmi:  rectilinear  motion  into 
a  continuous  circular  motion.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Watt, 
the  principal  means  adopteil  for  accomplishing  this  objeol 
which  however  was  very  seldom  attempted,  wa*  to  employ 
the  engine  in  pumping  water  into  an  elevated  reservov,  in 
its  descent  from  which  it  might  turn  a  water-wheel.  A 
larsre  atmospheric  engine  was  erected  for  this  purpose,  in 
I7")2,  at  (.'bampion  s  copper  and  brass  \^orks,  near  Uristol  ; 
and  such  enginei»  were  fcub»equently  intrmtuced  at  several 
other  places,  among  which  was  the  Soho  works.  Walt 
was  ftally  aware  of  the  importance  of  some  more  convenient 
method  of  obtaining  rotatory  motion  I'roro  the  steam-engine; 
and  of  the  numerous  plans  which  had  either  been  tried  by 
others  or  were  suggested  by  his  own  fertile  imasrination,  he 
appears  to  have  considered  none  equal  to  the  common 
crank,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  shoun  by  its  use  in  the 
lathe,  the  knife-grinder's  wheel,  and  other  machines  in 
common  use  long  before  its  nppiieation  to  the  steam- 
enirine  was  thought  of.  A  dimculty  however  presented 
itself  in  the  application  of  the  cmnk  to  the  single-acting 
engine,  or  that  which  exerted  power  in  the  down-stroke 
only,  because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  use  »  very 
heavily- loaded  fly-v^heel  to  keep  up  ancf  equalize  the 
motion  imi>arted  by  the  separate  impulses  of  the  piston, 
to  avoid  which  Watt  once  p;op08ed  to  employ  two  engines 
working  distinct  ciatiks  on  the  same  axle.  \Vatt  liuwever 
iras  not  the  man  to  publish  his  inventions  until  he  had 
brought  them  to  a  considerable  atate  of  perlbction ;  and 
consc(|uently  in  this,  as  in  some  other  CMeii  parties  who 
were  anxiously  watching  to  obtain,  by  the  moat  unsenipufous 
means,  a  share  in  the  adsatilages  of  his  ingem  ere 
enabled  to  tteal  a  march  uptn  iiim.  While  hit  aUeuliuo 
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directed  to  other  impoitantpoints,  patents 


ob- 


ttinadj  in  ot  atMiut  tin  jMn  17^  and  178Q,  by  p«noiw 
namM  Waabroui^  tad  Fiohwd,  Ibr  obtaiiuns  rotatoiy 

m  Hion  from  a  steam-«ni;ine,  the  pbuipKipoaed  by  Pickara 
bemg  the  simple  crank  and  fly-whed.  Since  it  appears 
probable  that  the  idea  wiu  obtained  through  a  workman 
employed  by  Watt,  it  ia  hkeir  that  this  patent  might  have 
been  overturned ;  but  as  Watt  did  not  think  fit  to  contest 
it,  he  iiaed,  during  the  cootimwnee  of  Pickard's  patent, 
Ittiown  beautiful  contrivanoe  known  as  the  aun-and-planet 
wheel.  It  hae  however  been  etnted,  in  the  *  £acjdopadi» 
Britannica,'  that  Wett  M  actually  use  the  erank,  in  de- 
fiance of  Pickard's  patent,  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  that  he  was  never  molested  for  so  doinir.  Few  ])oints 
in  the  hi>tory  of  machinery  arc  more  curious  tliau  the 
rivalry  which  existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  complicated 
ootitn'vances  proposed  for  doing  that  which  is  so  simply 
and  effioieotljr  done  by  the  fliank ;  and  oanv  well  informed 
persona,  amon^  whom  wae  flMMon,  doomed  tiw  powi- 
bility  ol  obtaimnt;  a  perfect  circular  motion,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  efflux  of  water  in  turning  a  water-wheel, 
from  the  reciproeatinK  lever  of  a  steam-eneine.  Perhaps 
no  improvement  could  he  named  of  equal  importance  in 
rendermg  the  steam-engine  available  as  a  prime-mover  of 
machinerv,  as  that  by  which  the  action  of  the  steam  was 
enabled^  by  a  new  arrangement  of  valves,  to  impel  the 
l^on  uptnuds  as  well  ae  downwards,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  neeeaaity  Ibr  balanee-weights  or  any  similar  con- 
trivance ;  an  arrangement  which  Watt  described  and 
explained  by  a  drawing  during  his  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  an  extension  of  his  patent,  although  he  did  not 
actually  patent  it  until  17K2.  prior  to  which  time  he  is  said 
to  have  privately  constnicted  one  or  more  engines  on  this, 
which  is  known  as  the  doubUnKtimg  principle.  The  adop- 
tion  of  this  ciomlmriluit  invblved  eeveral  other  important 
ehan^  in  the  machine,  among  which  was  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  arrangement  lialled  the  parallel  motion,  from  the 
working  of  which  Watt  himaelf  htated  that  he  derived  all 
>tha  pleasure  uf  novelty  which  he  could  have  experienced 
in  examining  the  invention  of  another.  Our  space  how- 
ever will  not  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  ioiproyements 
introduced  under  tile  aiicoeaiw  pattnts  of  1781,  17B2, 
1784. and  l78Bi  and  it  ia  the  lest  neecaMi^beeauae  nany 
of  them  are  deeeiibed  in  flw  aitide  Smu-BNomB.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  li^rht  thrown 
upon  tne  subject  Iw  suocuvding  engineers,  we  are  perhaps 
not  in  a  position  fully  to  reiJire  the  advantages  of  one  of 
hi*  beautiful  inventiuna,  that  of  working  gteam  expansively, 
or  cutting  off  the  aooeae  of  steam  when  the  piston  has 
performed  but  a  part  of  its  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be  im- 
jMlIed  throogh  the  renuinder  of  its  course  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  itiaai  alvaady  admitted.  He  is  said  to 
have  tried  thia  mode  of  workiiw  at  8oho  as  early  as  1776, 
although  it  was  not  nude  pobuc  till  two  years  after  that 
time.  Suffice  it  to  wy,  in  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  series  of  impmvoments  by  which  Walt  raised  the 
steam-engine  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  that,  as 
exprewedby  Lord  Jeffrey  in  Iho  onlogium  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  'Sootnaa  uawapapei  a fisw  di^  after  his 
death,  as  to  all  that  is  adndrable  in  the  structure  of  the 
machine,  or  vast  in  its  utility.  Watt  should  rather  be  de- 
acribed  as  its  mvenlnr  than  m  its  improver.  '  It  was  by 
his  inventions,'  observ  cs  the  writer  alluded  to,  '  that  its 
nelion  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  ana 
its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at 
defiance.  By  his  adaurable  contrivances  it  has  become 
ft  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibilt^,  for 
tiie  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease  and 

Erecision  and  ductility  with  which  it  can  be  varied,  dis- 
ibuted,  and  applied.  The  tmnk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a  pui  i/i  rend  an  (tak  is  aji  nothing  to  it.  It  can 
engiave  a  seal,  and  cnisli  masses  of  obdurate  metal  like 
WBK  bafore  it^  draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as 
laa  aa  yesanwr;  and  lift  a  shin  of  war  like  a  bauble  in 
the  air.  It  can  embroider  moelni  and  forge  anchors,  cut 
steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.'  Nor,  while  we  admire  the 
inijoiuiitv  and  yo-^^vs  of  tlie  stupendous  machine,  should 
we  forsret  that  its  contrivance  involved  very  much  beyond 
the  range  of  a  mere  practical  mechanic,  however  great. 
With  the  generosity  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
piuy  Davy  obaorvecl  at  the  meeting  fiir  ciactuf  the  Watt 


monument,  that  Watt  '  was  equally  dittinguished  aa  m 
natoial  philoeopber  and  n  ehamiitt'  and  that  *  his  inven- 
tions demonstrate  his  profound  knowledge  of  tiiose  sciences, 

and  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  the  nnion  of 
them  for  practical  application;'  and  showed  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  preat  object.  Watt '  had  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  of  the  heat 
occauoned  by  the  condensation  of  steam— to  determine  the 
aooree  of  the  air  appearing  when  water  was  acted  upon  by 
an  exhausting  power;  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam  w 
its  generating  water,  and  the  law  by  which  the  elaatici^ 
of  neam  increased  with  the  temperature ;  labour,  time, 
numerous  and  difficult  experiments,  were  required  for  the 
ultimate  result;  and  when  his  principle  was  obtained,  the 
application  ol  it  to  jiroduce  the  movcmrnt  of  machinery 
demanded  a  new  species  of  intellectual  and  experimental 
labour.  He  engaged  in  this  with  all  the  ardour  that  suc- 
cess inspires,  and  was  <rt>Ugcd  to  tiling  all  the  mechanical 
powers  into  play,  and  all  the  lesoorees  of  his  own  fertile 
mind  into  exertion;  he  had  to  convert  rectilineal  into 
rotator)'  motion,  and  to  invent  parallel  motion.  After 
years  of  intense  labour,  he  obtained  what  he  wished  for; 
and  at  last,  by  the  regulating  centrifugal  force  of  the  go- 
Mmer,  placed  the  machine  entirely  under  the  power  of 
the  mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a  series  of  combina^ 
tions  unrivalled  for  the  genius  and  sagacity  displ«red  in 
their  invention,  and  Ibr  the  new  power  tliey  have  givaa  to 
civilized  man.* 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  the  record  of  the  meeting  at 
which  Davy  thus  joined  with  others  among  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  time  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  engineer,  to  the  narration  of  the  disgraceful 
measures  by  which,  not  many  yeara  before,  it  was  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  wefl'-eamed  emoluments.  Even 
among  the  Oomiah  miners,  who  were  derivii^  the  greatest 
advantages  from  his  machinery,  and  would  in  many  cases 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  works  but  for  its 
fimi  there  were  men  who  grudijed  to  pay  him  the 
stipulated  third  part  of  their  savings,  and  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pretences  aft'orded  by  piratical  infringers  of  his 
patent,  to  declare  their  engagements  at  an  end.  Thus 
compelled  to  call  in  the  law  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  became  involved  in  a  most 
tedious  annojrtng,  and  vexatious  series  of  processes,  during 
which  they  were  generously  and  powerfully  a>-i>ted,  ac- 
cording to  Arago,  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Geiieiai  Roy, 
Mylne,  the  engineer  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Ht-.-^ihtl, 
Deluc,  Ramsden,  Robison,  Murdoch,  Rennie,  Cumming, 
the  author  af  ft  celebrated  treatise  on  watch  and  clock- 
work, More,  secretaiy  of  the  Socie^  of  Aris,  and  Southera, 
all  of  whom  gave  evidence  in  th«r  favour.  With  all  hb 
modesty  and  amiable  mildness  of  chaiacter.  Watt  felt  his 
ill-treatment  most  keenly,  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Black, 
quoted  by  Arago,  hu  ob-erves  in  reference  to  it,  'We  have 
been  so  beset  by  plagiaries,  that  if  I  had  not  a  very  good 
memory  of  my  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions  would 
lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author  of  any  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine:  and  the  ill-will  of  thoee  we 
have  most  essentially  served,  whether  such  tmpvovaawnts 
have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  eommonweaMi.** 
Defeated  on  the  k'i^'i'^I  want  of  originality,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Watt  organized  a  Iresh  attack  upon  the  patent, 
upon  the  pretence  that  the  written  specification  given  by 
Watt  in  17G9  was  imperfect.  In  order  to  comprehend  at 
once  the  injustice  and  the  plaufibility  of  thisplM,  it  should 
be  considered  that  tbe  qtecificftUoo  waanecemfthly  writtca 
with  only  the  experience  dorivad  flrom  the  ereelioaof  a 
rude  mo<iel  at  Kinneil,  and  also  that  Watt  never  pretended 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  but  simply  of  cer- 
tai-i  improvements  upon  it,  which  improvements  were  of 
so  clear  and  dutinct  a  chamctcr  as  to  be  unaffected  by  any 
change  in  the  forms,  proportions,  or  positions  of  the  va- 
rkius  members  of  which  a  complete  steam-engine  is  com- 
posed. It  was  thus  as  unneoesaaiy  as  it  was  impossible 
ttiat  the  specification  of  1760  should  contain  a  complete 

•  Wr  qnnle  trnm  Mutrhfiwt'i  ttuBilatkn:,  Init  know  not  whrlhrr  lh»  fait 
»n  pr«cl*cly  thusr  oi  the  orii^iMl  Irtter,  or  wtu-lhrr  U«v  nra  i«|<mdiic«i]  U\  xa 
Knsn't  Krrnch  Ir'nilatinn.  h  ii  >  mod  uuMlU*'^Ntnry  Iralurv  u<  all  iIm 
ini..Uti'>ni  iroin  Anivo.  that  quotili<>ni  trt^o  Ku(II>fa  Ipttrn.  fce.  ihnaKl  ha 
rmu.  nnt  dir>^.ly  rrtnn  lti«  orivinak,  Iwl  m 'imuriBtkHi*  rmm  hii  rrotlfrist 
E\rn  wticrr  U>«  oriiinkl  ttnctimraU  luitfilinl  t»  A.r,>fo  by  tjtr  Mrod*  of  Wa-. 
wrri-  unpuhluhkd,  it  miKhl  haw  Iwcu  n|«rto«l  t1«t  aIulrh«Ml  would  br  ,h> 
to  ubuia  ikrai  am  haed,  l<at  Iw  doa  not  apiMr  lo  hava  doar  ma,  ttmt  th* 
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deteription  of  the  machine  m  made  by  Boulton  and  Waft 
twenty  yeais  allerwards.  The  principal  diatingiii»hing 
features  i)f  the  en^nca  of  Watt  were  the  separate  con- 
denser and  the  eloaed  cylinder ;  and  these  beinK  retained 
in  att  llitiiiMtaillHhBftvehiin  a  virtuxvl  monopoly  in  various 
tnlHaqumt  «mpwwOT>i  «)ueli  were  tatbw  addituma  to 
thu  BKidiflaawit  of  Ua  0t4|riiMi1  desiin),  but  which  were 
too  intimfttely  connected  vnrh  the  essential  fcn'.urp-<  of  his  ' 
engines  to  be  separat&l  fr-jm  them.  Yet,  as  observed  by 
Siuart,  '  Alter  a  «ene:?  of  exjienments,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  twenty  yean,  to  develop  his  ideas,  the 
tplendid  rMuh  of  his  genius  and  peraeverance — the  per- 
fect machtoe— "MM laiMd  op  inlpdgiiMnt •gainat him, to 
prove  thit  belwacB  tht  rmn  1790  md  WOO  tha  engines 
which  were  eent  from  Sono  were  more  perfect  than  could 
be  fat>ricated  from  the  description  he  pave  of  the  one  he 
erected  in  1769!'  Bramah,  who^  r  ii  iistinfuished  in- 
genuity and  pen-onal  act^uaintance  with  the  subject, 
joined  with  hi*  high  integrity  and  regard  for  truth,  ren- 
dered hini  a  dangerous  advenary,  was  enlisted  among  the 
determinad  opponents  of  Watt's  patent,  which  he  attacked 
■olaly  on  the  ground  juat  stated ;  while  his  printed  letter 
to  the  jud|i^  who  presided  at  a  trial  on  which  he  had 
npi)eared  a.s  a  witne^^  is  referred  tu  by  Sfnart,  aj*  being 
throiii^hout  a  series  of  admissions  of  the  value  of  Watt's 
contrivances,  in  which  '  he  points  out  inventions  tliat  liad 
escaped  the  notice  of  others,  with  all  the  fine  feeling  of 
what  is  beautiful  io  an  ait  in  which  ha  wai  himself  a 
maiter,'  while  *  ha  ceaMa  not  by  inferenea  to  ask  if  the 
inrantor  has  deteribed  these  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  he 
comes  always  to  \hc  same  concluitiun,  that  becau&e  he  has 
not,  therefore  lie  is  not  entitled  to  any  rtward  for  his 
siiperhitive  invention.'  At  length,  after  a  series  of  trials 
extending  from  1792  to  17&9.  a  unatiiiuous  and  clear  de- 
cision was  given.  (Ully  vindicating  and  establishing  the 

X'  ta  of  the  patenteea.  On  thia  lait  oceasion  Mr.  Rous, 
aeted  aa  oounwl  for  the  patentees,  delivered  a  speech 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  in  which  he  at  once  keenly  satiiized  and  overthrew 
the  argument  insisted  on  by  the  opposite  party,  that  Walt 
had  invented  nothing  but  ideas;  asking  whether  it  could 
be  seriously  contended  that  his  invention,  which  during 
the  apace  of  nearly  thirty  years  had  been  admired  in  all 
Euiope  aa  tha  greatest  practieal  advance  ever  made  in  the 
arUt  was  a  acra  oAtmKf  disoorery  in  tcienee ;  and  ob- 
•ervlng  that  were  tlnae  who  thus  pleaded  to  approach 
the  unlangible  suhttanrr,  &s  they  were  plea•^^•J  to  call  it, 
with  the  same  ignorance  of  its*  nature  as  Iney  thus  aifected, 
tht  y  would  be  crushed  buforc  it  like  flies,  leaving  no  trace 
of  their  exigence.  Muirhead  observes  that  the  Cornish 
miners  long  afterwards  found  by  experience  that  their 
selfish  and  shortsighted  economy  had  defeated  its  own 
ends,  for,  according  to  a  paner  by  Mr.  Renwood,  in 
Brewster's  *  Edinburgh  .Tnuriial  of  Science'  ''vol.  x.,  p. 

when  Boulton  and  Watt  reUnquished,  shortly  aDer 
tri.'  cxjjiration  of  their  patent,  the  superintfiuience  of  the 
'  iii^iDcb  they  had  erected  on  tlie  Cornish  niines,  »o  that 
they  were  lell  to  the  care  of  the  parties  who  had  infringed 
the  patent,  or  of  the  mine  agents,  the  amount  of  duty 
performed,  which  had  been  more  than  20.000,000  Iba. 
raised  a  foot  hiji^  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  ooaJ, 
fSell  to  an  averagp  mit  exceedini;  14.000,000  llts. ;  and  that 
the  performance  of  many  entrirr"*.  under  thcao  atlQUin- 
st;nccs,  woa  not  more  than  6.(XX>.(XXt  il  «. 

In  17134  the  soils  u:  ssrs.  Boultn'i  Hi.ii  Watt  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  parltiei^lup,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
extended  term  of  his  patent,  m  1800!»  Watt  resigned  his 
share  of  the  businesa  to  hi*  two  mu,  and  retired  into 
private  life ;  a  step  to  which  he  was  probdtly  determined 
in  aonie  degree  bv  the  harassing:  nature  of  the  contents 
in  which  he  had  been  so  lone  engaged.  Down  to  that 
p'  .  iod  tlie  intioduction  of  the  ^teiuii-engine  into  other 
thj.a  minintc  districts  had  been  comparatively  slow,  and  it 
is  stated  that  at  the  ex  punt  ion  of  the  patent  the  aggregate 
power  of  tlie  eneines  employed  in  London  was  not  mora 
than  QBO  nonnoal  horse-powers,  in  Manchester  iAnut  4B0 
hom-powaia.  and  in  l«eds  about  aoo  honse-powen. 
Within  the  ne«t  Hve  yean  the  number  of  engines  used  in 
flif  metropolis  waj5  doubled,  and  more  nin:  tm  i-s  were 
kiippiiod  liom  the  Soho  works  than  during  any  equal 
pi  nod  betbre  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 

As  there  were  seven!  sdentiiiQ  men  residing  abont  0ir 
niofbam  who  wato on  ttnwflC  inliiiHiy  with  Watt  aad 


his  partner,  an  association  was  formed  under  *lie  tiflt- oi 
the  '  Lunar  Society.'  the  members  of  which,  including 
Priestley,  Darwin,  Edgeworth.  Keir,  and  GaltOfI,  mat 
montiiJy  on  the  niriit  of  the  full  moon,  for  the  poTpaee  of 
social aonTarw.  Atone  of  theae  meetmsrs.  aceovdingto 
Anifo,  a  sunection  was  thrown  out  which  led  Watt  to  the 
inTention  oruie  useful  little  machine  known  as  the  Copy- 
ing  Pre$t,  for  whicNi  b-'  nli'Vii  icd  a  patent,  the  s-pecitica- 
tion  of  which  wr:4  publi.slii-ii  aome  years,  atlerwarilj*  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Itepertory  of  Arts."  It  is  however 
staled  m  the  '  Kncyclopiedia  lintannica'  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  contrive  it  by  the  necessity  oi  pteserving  copies 
of  his  dmwiqgt  and  letters,  whieb  often  contained  imporUnt 
caleolalions,  and  the  desire  of  avotdtng  that  labour  nimaelf 
which  he  did  not  like  to  entiust  to  an  amanuensis.  Among 
his  other  useful  inventions  wa.s  a  method  oi  heating  rooms 
by  steam,  which  he  introduced  in  his  own  house  in  tlie  win- 
ter of  17W-5 ;  and  he  also  coramuiucated  to  Brewster  an 
account  oi  a  'Steam  Drying»Macliine,'  contrived  by  him  ia 
1781  for  Mr.  Macgrigor,  of  which  a  description  is  given 
under  the  above  title  in  the  *  Edinburgh  EoeyelopMia.* 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  17B6,  on  a  visit  to  nria,  under" 
taken  atthc  instance  of  the  French  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggestinir  improvements  on  the  Machinr  M'u  ly, 
ny  which  the  to.\n.  palace,  and  waterwork-s  of  V'erbailloa 
« ere  su|)plied  with  water  from  the  Seine,  Watt  became 
acquainted  with  BertboUet,  wliose  method  oi  bleactune 
with  chlorine  (|Bi.BacmNaJ  he  brought  to  this  country,  and 
introduoed,  with  certain  imniovaments  of  his  own,  w  the 
bleaeh-worin  of  his  friend  Hr.  Mactrrigor.  near  Otasgow, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  177ii,  not  lone  »*■  ■  'e- 
moval  to  Hirmin^ham.  He  offered  to  IK-rlhollct  a  .-.i.ijc  in 
the  undertaking,  w  hich,  from  the  i;reat  superiority  of  ihe  new 
over  the  old  process,  bid  fair  to  be  highly  profitable,  but 
this  the  French  chemist  declined.  Anotner  circumstance 
indicative  of  the  universality  of  Watt's  talents  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  eiteblitbment  of  the  Pneumatic  Inititu» 
tion  at  Clifton,  where  the  medical  piopcrUfls  of  the  cases 
then  recently  discovered  were  made  available  on  an  exien* 
.<iive  sc;'.le.  mainly  iinderthc  direction  of  Dr.  Reddoes."  The 
illiie.ss  ui  V'v  tttfs  daughter,  and  delicacy  of  his  younjjerson, 
Gregory,  led  him  particularly  to  devote  his  attention  to  this 
subject^  and  he  designed  and  constructed  the  apparatus  re- 

Suired  for  procuring  and  administering  the  gases,  and  wrote 
le  second  part  of  a  pamyhiett  of  which  the  fint  part  was 
by  Beddoes,  entitled  *Considef«tions  on  the  Medicinal  Use 
of  Factitious  Aire,  and  on  the  n^anner  of  obtaining  them  in 
large  quantities.'  This  was  published  at  Bustul  m  17'.'">; 
and  about  the  same  time  appeared  two  or  three  i  dilions  of 
a 'Description  of  a  Pneumatic  Apparatus,  with  directionii 
for  procuring  the  Factitious  Airs,"  by  Watt. 

OfWatfs  snare  io  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  an  hivestigation  in  which  he,  Oaveadisb.  and  La^ 
voisier,  were  engaged  about  the  same  time,  very  little  can 
be  said  here.  Referring  those  who  are  curious  upon  this 
interestins:  point  of  scientific  history  to  the  full  details 
contained  in  Arago  s  Life  or  '  Eloge'  of  Watt,  and  to  the 
•Historical  Account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Composition  of 
Water,'  by  Lord  lirougham,  illustrated  with  notes  by  the 
son  of  Watt,  which  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  Aimgo, 
it  may  suffiee  to  observe  tlmt  tbe  great  and  ipresetng  claims 
of  Watt's  profesNonal  avoeations,  togetherwitb  his  modesty 
and  retiririT  hnhit-.  may  in  a  great  uiea-surc  account  for  any 
difficulty  liial  in«i>  <i.ise  in  tiaciii^  llic  prokrre»-s  and  exte:il 
of  his  discoveries  in  this,  bv  no  metii  -  iln  !•  a  t  imiKntant 
of  the  many  subjects  to  wfiich  lie  addrei>i>ed  his  cuuipre- 
hensive  mind. 

After  retiring  from  business.  Watt  was  with  difficulty 
dimvim  into  any  undertaking;  although  on  several  occiusiuns 
hia  advice  was  sought  respecting  engineering  works.  In 

1809  the  fertility  of  his  Inventive  powers  was  shown  by 
a  beRi;tiful  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  laid  before  hiin 
by  a  water-coaipany  at  Gla.sifow,  who,  afier  establishing 
their  works  upon  one  side  of  ihe  river  Clyde,  discovered 
that  water  of  very  superior  quality  might  be  procured  from 
%  Und  of  natural  filter  on  the  other  side,  if  tliejl  could  over- 
eoBM  tha  difiisulty  of  laying  a  main  from  uieir  pimiia 
aorosa  the  bed  of  the  river.  vlTatt  contrived  tor  this  pur- 
pose  a  flex iblr  iron  jnpe,  the  pieces  of  which  were  con- 
nected by  a  kind  of  baiUiind-socket  joint,  ul' which  he  took 

•  In  lh»  •ntclr  Btoouu,  Tbowm.  to)  iv..  t>.  132.  it  u  lueomcU;  atnlnl  Owt 
Hwyy  Wn  — » Ills  ipiis—       tmAtiwA  to  riw  ftwiHiim  af  Uw  Ifwmimm 
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Hie  ic!(  a  from  the  tail  of  n  lobster.  The  main  was  t-on- 
•trucled  Irom  his  desi^  in  the  toliowuig  year,  with  the 
roo.st  complete  succesa ;  and  it  forms  a  tube  about  a  thou- 
•»nd  fMt  fonff  Mid  two  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  bending 
snd  apptyiiMritMirtothetnefuIar  bed  of  the  river.  [WAT«ft> 
Works,  p.  12;')  ]  In  another  ca»e,  late  in  life.  Watt  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  bv  the  solic  itation  of  the  Lord*  ConmisHnnera 
of  the  .Vilmiialty,  to  attend  a  deputation  from  the  Navy 
board,  and  to  give,  with  Captain  Huddart  and  Mr.  Jeswap,  an 
)pinion  upon  work»thcnbein|5  carried  on  inSheemeHsdni  k- 
yard,  and  upon  other  projected  works  designed  by  Mewrs. 
Rennic  anaWhidby;  and  on  this  occation  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Admiraltv  Sat  hie  Bervicca.  In  1813  or 
1814  he  yielded  to  tlie  wishes  of  hie  fHende,  of  Breweter 
especially,  by  raviMiif;  tlie  articles  '  Steam'  and  '  Steam- 
Eneine,'  contrihuted  by  Rnbison  to  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
BrifariiDra.'  and  enin-hinir  them  with  valuable  notes,  which 
were  published  wuh  tlm  collected  edition  of  Robison's 
ertidee,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *  A  System  ol 
Meehenical  PMIoeophy/  The  leet  project  to  which  Watt 
devoted  Me  attention,  end  which  he  appeare  to  hten  veiy 
neaHv  perfected  when  he  diet},  \Ta-<  a  maehine  for  copying 
sciilpuiie.  with  whieh  he  had  proeeeiled  vo  far  as  to  exe- 
cute M'VL'ia!  ,spei  iniens.  which  ho  pre.senled  to  his  friends 
aa  the  early  at  tempt  it  ol  a  young  artist  entering  his  eighty- 
thiid  year.  Having  suffered  so  much,  in  other  casea,  iVoni 
eommunicating  his  ideaa  to  others,  be  kept  the  conitmc- 
tion  of  this  maehine  strictly  aeeret ;  but  when  he  had  pro- 
ceetle<i  sufficiently  with  his  design  to  contemplate  obtain- 
ing a  patent,  he  found  that  another  person  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, w!u)  appearsito  havo  been  entirely  unacauainted 
with  Watt  •  projeet,  was  eneatre  1  upon  ft  similar  plan.  A 
proposal  was  subsequently  made  for  ohiaiiung  a  joint  pa- 
tent, but  Watt  was  unwilling,  at  ho  advanced  a  period  of 
life,  toemberlt  in  such  an  undertaking. 

About  the  yeer  I78U  Watt  had  purehaaed  en  eetete  called 
Heelhfield,  near  Soho,  where  he  resided  to  the  end  of  his 
life ;  and  he  had  also  a  property  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
in  Wales.  His  health  improved  in  his  latter  years,  and  his 
int(  lleclna!  faculties  remaineti  unimpaiied  to  the  last,  it 
is  related  tliat,  when  upwards  of  seventy,  he  imagined  them 
to  be  on  the  decline,  end  •eotwdhigly  dirtermined  to  put 
then  to  the  teet  by  uoderteking  Mine  new  study.  Having 
eeleeted  the  Anf1o-Sa«on  languegetbrthie  experiment,  he 
mastered  it  with  a  facility  which  proved  that  there  was 
little  irroiind  for  his  fears.  At  length  however,  in  the 
Sjiiinir  of  181!),  alarmine  symptoms  lieijan  to  appear,  and 
on  the  2ritli  of  August  in  that  year  he  Uted,  in  his  eighty* 
third  year. — his  last  illness  having  been  one,  observes  tus 
eon,  rather  of  debility  than  of  pain.  Respecting  the  mem- 
bers of  h\»  family,  Aragn  states  that  the  invariable  mild- 
nem  end  cheerfiu  dispodtion  of  iiis  flnt  wife  reacued  him 
flrom  the  depressing  lassitude  end  nervousness  from  whieh 
he  had  suffered  so  severely;  and  that,  without  herclieerinc; 
influence,  he  iiiighl  never  have  published  his  niventions  to 
the  world.  She  died  in  childbed,  September '2t,  177.i.  !eav- 
ng  her  surviving  children,  .Tames,  the  son  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  thia  article,  and  a  daughter,  who  iiim  ried  Mr. 
Millen  of  OlaaROw.  By  hie  second  wife,  who  died  in  1832. 
he  had  two  ehildren.  neltlier  of  whom  survived  Mm.  One 
of  these,  Gregory  Waft,  distinguished  himself  by  his  geo- 
logical investigations,  but  died  in  180t,  at  the  early  age  of 
twentv  -evi  n.  As  might  be  expected,  this  t)ereavement 
affecte*i  Watt  very  keenly ;  but  Muirhead  states  that  his 
lemarkable  activity  of  mind  was  not  impaired,  nor  was  h\» 
interest  in  the  pleaaures  of  literature  and  society  destroyed, 
by  this  melancnoly  event ;  and  that  neither  Ins  conveisa- 
^on  nor  his  .correspondence  betmyed  any  approach  to  the 
remarkable  silence  whieh  Arago  states  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  latter  years  of  Watt. 

or  the  private  character  of  the  great  engineer  a  most 

S leasing  ncfoutit  is  trivcn  by  Lord  .leffrey,  who,  after  statintr 
lat,  independentlv  of  his  great  altainmenis  in  mechanics, 
he  was  an  extreoniinary.  and.  in  many  respects,  a  wondee^ 
All  man,  ohamvea.  *  Perhaps  ao  iiidividuaJ  in  his  Me  poa> 
leixed  flo  much  and  such  vened  and  exact  {n1tarmatioit,-> 
he  had  read  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read  so 
aceii rat eiy  and  well.  He  had  infinite  quickness  of  appre- 
hensin,  a  i-niditrious  memoi  v.  andaceitain  ree1il\itit'  and 
melhoduing  power  of  understanding,  which  extracted 
something  precious  out  of  all  that  wa^  presented  to  it. 
Ills  atoies  of  mtscellaneoua  knowledge  were  immcoie, — 
eodyctieae  istmiisliiiii  thaa  tha  onuoiatMl  he  bad  at  til 


times  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was 
casually  started  in  conversation  with  him,  had  tieen  that 
which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in  studying  and  exhaust- 
ing, iuch  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the  ad> 
muable  cleamesB  of  the  information  which  he  powad  oat 
upon  it  without  effort  or  hesitation.'  In  social  convcnap 
tion  he  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cyclopsdia,  to  be 
Of  in  I  upon  whatever  subject  might  best  suit  the  taste  of 
his  associates ;  and  he  made  everything  so  plain,  clear, 
and  intelligible,  that,  it  is  remarked,  scarcely  ariy  one  could 
be  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  their  own  capacity  in  his 
preseiMC  With  all  this  flow  of  infonaetion,  his  oodvar- 
tatiofL  wa  na  fbiiher  informed,  'had  no  vesevdilance  to 
leetunnir  or  solemn  (Hscoursing,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  was 
full  of  colloquial  spirit  and  plea-santry.'  Of  a  generous 
and  affectionate  dwpositton,  ne  was  con.»iderate  of  the 
leelings  of  all  around  him,  and  trave  the  most  liberal  aasist- 
ance  and  encouragement  to  all  young  pereons  who  showed 
indications  of  talent,  or  who  applied  to  him  for  jMtrmiagt 
or  advice.  As  his  death  approiLchcd,  he  wis  peHeetlj  eoo- 
adousof  Ms  situation,  am!  calm  in  the  contemplation  of  it. 
expressing  his  thankfulness  for  the  length  of  days  with 
which  he  had  been  blessed,  for  exemption  from  most  ofjho 
infirmi'ir-  if  asre,  and  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  even- 
ing of  lile  which  he  liad  been  permitted  to  enjoy  atter  the 
honourable  labours  of  the  day  had  been  concluded. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  invaluable  services  to  his 
country,  it  was  intimated  to  Watt  a  few  yeeik  oefore  bis 
death,  by  a  friendly  message  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that 
to  use  the  words  of  Muirhead,  *the  highest  honour  usually 
conferred  in  England  on  men  of  literature  and  science  was 
open  to  him,  if  he  pxpre«»ed  a  wish  to  that  et^ect  ljut 
while  he  lelt  flattered  by  the  intimation,  he  determineJ, 
afler  advismg  with  his  son,  to  decline  it.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Ko\al  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  17B4,  of 
that  of  London  in  toe  following  year,  of  the  Batavian  8u> 
ciety  in  17H7,  and  in  180B  a  correspondent  of  the  fVeneh 
Institute  ;  and  in  1814  the  '  Acadfmie  des  Sciences*  of  th.' 
Institute  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour  it  ca:. 
bestow,  by  electing  him  one  of  its  eiirht  foreign  associates. 
In  1606,  by  a  spontaneous  vote,  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  upon  hiu  tite  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
1831  a  sobteription  wae  entered  into  for  ereoting  a  statue 
to  his  memory  in  Wcataninster  Abbey,  and  a  puDne  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Freemaaoni"  Tavern  to  ao  honour  to 
the  man  who  had  taught  us  to  wield,  as  it  was  then  ob- 
served, III  '  111  r  tsc-t  instrument  ever  intrusted  to  the  hand- 
of  man,  and  whose  inventions  were  characterifed  by  Davy 
as  amongst  the  great  means  which  had  enabled  Britain  ti' 
display  power  and  resources,  during  a  long  war,  so  ia- 
finneiy  above  what  might  have  been  expected  froa  the 
nomerical  strength  of  her  population.  A  large  autt  «•$ 
immediately  raised,  and  Chantrey  was  engaged  to  ftinddi 
the  statue,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works,  and 
which  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  Watt's  friend,  Mr. 
Richard  Sharp,  wl  -  n  I  hat  he  never  looked  at  his  coun- 
tenance without  fancying  that  lie  beheld  the  personifica- 
tion of  abstract  thought.  To  this  an  appropriate  instcrip- 
lion  by  Lord  Brougham  was  added.  Another  atatne  by 
Chantrey  adorns  an  elegant  ehapel  erected  by  Watt's  007 
suivisinir  son,  at  the  parish  church  of  Handsworth.  near 
Birmingham,  in  the  chancel  of  which  he  was  interred 
Other  statues  have  been  erected  in  St.  (.ieorce's  Square, 
Gla«gow  ;  in  the  Univei>it  v  of  Glasgow,  where  the  memorj- 
of  Watt  is  also  preserved  by  an  annual  prize  which  he 
founded,  for  the  best  essay  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  science  or  the  arts ;  and  in  a  public  library  at  Green- 
ock, which  is  enriched  with  a  collection  <^  scientific  worin 
presented  by  Watt  during  his  life,  and  to  widch  his  son 
contnbuted  liberally. 

In  IH.J4  M.  Arairo  read  to  the  French  Acadtoie  des  • 
Sciences  the  'Historual  Kioi;e'  to  which  allusion  ha-s  been 
repeatedly  made  in  this  article,  and  whieh  reflects  much 
honour  on  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  author.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  translated  into  English ;  but  the  traosla^ 
Hon  w»  have  eldefly  referred  to  is  that  of  Watfe  relative^ 
.lames  Patrick  Muiihead,  Esq.,  M  A.,  published  in  4'o.  in 
lH3i),  to  which  stmic  valuable  note?  are  added.  Of  other 
Biilhiirities  refi'ned  to  tor  the  ]nir]iose  of  this  mt;i;  i  , 
Siimri  s  •  Anecdotes  of  Steain-EngineB,'  and  the  notj<  es  of 
Watt  in  the  '  Encyclopa>dia  Biitannica ;'  Brewstera  '  Kdirv- 
buigh  Encyclopaedia  ;*  and  the  *  Public  Characteis  of 
UOM,*  tofadMf  with  the  printed  « Piocecdi4|ft*  of  tin 
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WATTEAU,  ANTOINB,  m  eelebrtied  French  land- 

scape-pai liter,  wns  borTi  :it  ^'aU  nciennes  in  16ft4.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1702,  wiia  a.  ^iiit -punter,  with  vshuin  lie 
liad  placed  himself,  aiid  for  8ome  time  was  occupied  in 
that  Drench  of  painting.  But  aller  some  time  bi;>  m&iit«r 
left  Paris,  and  Watteau  was  obliged  to  seek  another  em- 
]dorer:  be  for  a  short  time  found  occupation  as  a  copyist, 
and  painted  pictures  Iqr  doten.  From  this  employ- 
ment however  he  was  toon  rescued  by  Claude  Gillot,  a 
painter  of  some  ability,  who  having  perceived  the  peculiar 
gcniuii  of  Watteau,  tjok  him  into  Ins  liouse  and  einployed 
him  to  aa«ist  him  in  hih  woika.  GUloC  painted  landscapes 
^vilh  griitc-->i]tie  figures,  iauns,  satyrs.  &c.,  and  confirmed 
Watteau  in  the  same  style  ;  but  the  pupil  soon  surpassed 
the  master  in  his  own  style,  and  this  was  so  evident  even 
to  Gillot  hiiniel^  that  he  ibraook  painting  ud  took  to 
ensrravfng.  'Watteau  now  acquired  reputation  rapidiv:  he 
wis  iippointed  peintre  de  fPies  trnlnn'i-,  rii;  Rni,  ana  was 
ekctcU  a  member  of  the  French  Acautiuy  ol  I'ainling.  In 
1718  he  came  to  England,  ^hcre  he  remained  a  yw.Hi  ;  but 
he  painted  only  two  pictures  dunnsj;  hiii  btay,  for  Dr.  Meade, 
whom  he  cane  to  consult,  says  Walpole.  He  returned  to 
Pun  io  «  very  weak  state  of  health,  and  died  at  Nogent, 
in  the  neit;hbourhood,  in  1721,  aged  thirty-«even. 

Ifis  colouring  was  rich,  and  his  desgo,  though  pecuTiac 
was  correct :  Rubens  was  his  model  Tor  colouring.  His 
piclurt's  are  chiefly  theatrical  scenes,  or  ffltes  chaniiietros, 
and  were  rtaiaikably  popular  in  his  time  ;  nearly  all  the 
French  engravers  oi'  his  peiiad  were  occupied  with  the 
works  of  Watteau.  Tlie  prints  afler  his  works  amount  to 
563,  making  three  large  folio  volumes.  Fewpaiotenio 
■0  ahort  a  life  have  done  ao  much  aa  Watteau. 

As  regards  the  partiealar  style  of  his  works,  Watteau  is 
Senerally  allowed  fo  have  had  an  injurious  eflect  upon  the 
la-te  of  tiie  Fiench  artists  ot"  hi*  time  :  liis  pictures  uene- 
ratly  represent  balls,  masquerades,  ^rarden  parties,  marches, 
and  encampments,  and  his  style  prevailed  in  France  for 
si  ;T;e  time  after  hb  death.  His  principal  imitators  were 
Pater  and  Lancret.  His  style  is  weU  oescribed  by  Wal- 
pole, who  says,  *  The  genius  of  Watteau  resembled  that  of 
his  I'ountrj'man  D'UrfC ;  the  one  drew  and  the  other  wrote 
of  imaginary  nymplu  and  swiuna,  and  described  a  kind  of 
iaij'osMble  pastoia)  or  rural  life  led  by  those  ojijiosites  of 
iDta.  !>Uf)piicdy.  people  of  fashion  atid  rank.  Wutteau's 
^liepherdesses,  nay,  liis  vi-ry  sheep,  are  cuquct  ;  yet  he 
avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of  his  countiymen ;  and 
though  he  fell  short  of  the  dignified  grace  of  the  Italians, 
there  is  an  ea^  air  in  his  figures,  and  that  more  Jamiliar 
f-pecies  of  the  giaeeful  which  we  call  genteel.  His 
l  ymphs  are  a^  much  below  the  forbiddinij  majesty  of  trud- 
devit's,  Lus  they  are  above  the  hoyden  av\  k^^aIdness  ol  cmm- 
Iry  ifirls.  In  his  halts  atui  niatehes  of  armies,  tlie  careless 
sU;i!eh  of  his  soldiera  still  retain  the  air  of  a  nation  that 
isp'res  to  be  airreeable  as  well  as  victorious.' 

<  D'Argenville,  Abrige  de  la  Vie  des  plutfameux  Pein- 
trf* ;  Walpole,  Anecdotes     Painting,  i$-c.) 

WATTON.  [Norfolk.! 

WATTS,  ISAAC,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  bom 
at  Southumpton,  .July  17.  ](;74.  His  father,  who  kept  a 
boardiiii:->chool  in  tliat  town,  \va>  a  muti  of  strunir  de\u- 
tional  leelnis,'  and  a  riLrld  nonconl'orniist.  Hr  was  niipi  i- 
s)i!ed  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  durint:  ins  confine- 
ment his  wife  sat  on  a  stone  at  the  prison  door,  with  little 
Isaac*  then  an  iolhnt,  at  her  breast.  The  child  showed  a 
taste  for  boohs  at  a  very  early  age,  and  imbibed  under 
|;.irents  whose  faith  had  tjcen  strengthened  by  peivecu- 
iion  that  turn  of  mind  wliich  jirompted  the  determination 
to  bci-ome  a  dissentintj  cicriryman. 

Isaac  Watta  entered  on  Uie  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages in  the  free  grammar-school  of  Ida  native  town 
io  his  fourth  year.  The  little  money  he  received  in  pre- 
sents he  spent  upon  hooks ;  his  leisure  hours  he  spent  in 
readings  instead  of  joining  the  other  boys  at  play.  When 
only  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  composed  some  devotional 
;-ieces  Io  please  his  mother.  His  gentle  yet  vivacious  dia 
piifcition  obtained  him  friends,  who  oTered  to  bupport  him 
at  one  of  the  iitii%  er>ilu-s  ;  but  havin;^  been  bred  a  non- 
conformist, he  deterniined  to  remain  one.  He  wa»  theie- 
1  jre  jsrni,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  an  academy  in  London, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kowe,  at  that  time  minister  of  the 
todepcodent  mccliDf-boiiae  in  Babeidaaharls  Hall. 


Dn  ring  the  three  jewa  that  he  remained  with  Mr.  Rowt. 
Watts  pursued  hia  studies  with  ititemperate  ardour,  allow- 
ing himself  no  time  for  exercise,  and  curtailing  the  period 
allotted  to  sleep.  He  tlius  irremediably  iniured  his  con- 
stitution. He  used  to  mark  all  the  books  he  read,  to 
abridge  wnie  of  them,  and  annotate  others.,  which  were  in- 
terleaved lor  the  pujpo*e.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  his  cla»- 
sical  acquirement.^: — 'Some  Latin  essaya,  supposed  tc 
have  been  written  aa  exercises  at  his  academy,  show  a  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  both  philosophical  km  tlwologiea), 
such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much  tong«r  course  of  study ;' 
and.  •  In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to 
Latin  poetry:  his  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyconick 
measure,  wniten  when  he  wiia  sevtiittet),  are  remarkably 
easy  and  eletjHut.'  He  also  made  some  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  of  logic,  and  scholastic  divinity.  His 
acquirements  in  mathematical  and  phraical  science  ap- 
pear to  have  been  inconsidnable.  Before  leaving  the 
academy  he  joined  in  oommunion  with  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Kowe,  who  wa.s  aecusfoum  ;i  t ^ay  that  lie  never 
haii  occa-sn)n  to  reprove  Watts,  aai  who  often  held  Iiim 
up  as  a  pattern  to  his  other  pupils. 

Watts  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  private  study.  Hie  greater 
part  of  his  hymns,  and  probably  most  of  his  juv^^le  eon- 
positions,  were  composed  during  this  time. 

In  1696  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Harlopp  to  reside  in 
his  family  at  Stoke  Newington  as  tutor  to  his  son  ;  he  re- 
mained there  till  the  beKinninir  of  1702.  Lady  Hartopp 
wiis  the  daughter  ol  Fleetwood  by  liis  first  mairiage.  Sir 
John,  as  niii^ht  be  inferred  tVom  Ins  lorining  such  a  con- 
nection, was  a  jiealous  nonconformist:  when  fiscal  perse- 
cution was  at  its  height,  the  tine  upon  Stoke  New mgton, 
of  which  he  paid  the  greater  pari'anumnted  to  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds.  In  this  ftniily  the  religious  and 
political  opinions  which  Watt*  hnrl  rrrf  ibed  from  Ids  jia- 
renls  and  schooimasler  were  stri  i:i;" [n  tied.  Sir  John,  we 
learn  from  his  funeral  sennm:  j  ini  lud  by  Watts,  '  was 
inquisitive  into  the  affairs  of  the  learned  world,  the  pro- 
of  aits  and  sciences,  the  concerns  of  the  nation,  and 
the  a&in  of  the  church  of  Christ;'  and  'ha  had  a  taste 
for  universal  learning;  ingenious  arts  wtm  his  delight 
from  youth,  mathemancal  speculation  and  practice  a  fa- 
vourite study  in  his  younger  years,  and  even  to  his  old  age 
he  maintaineil  his  acquaintance  with  tf>?  heavenly  liodies. 
The  conversation  of  such  a  man  kept  alive  Watts's  htetary 
and  scientific  tastes.  The  first  outline  of  the  wo;  k  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  'Logic'  was  prepared 
during  this  period  for  the  use  of  his  pupfl. 

Isaao  Watts  preached  his  first  setmoo  on  tha  dny  on 
which  he  compi  feted  his  24th  year,  the  17th  of  July,  1698. 
In  that  year  he  wa.*  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncy  , 

tjastor  of  the  lndei)endent  church  then  meeting  in  .Maik- 
ane,  but  he  continued  to  reside  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  teacher  in  Sir  John  Hartopp  s  family  till  1702.  In  that 
year  he  was  persuaded  reluctantly  to  succeed  Dr.  Chauncy 
in  the  pastomi  office.  Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  tins 
charge  lie  was  seised  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which,  after 
a  long  confinement  and  a  slow  recovery,  leti  him  with  a 
constitution  so  evidently  impaired,  that  the  congregation 
tln)u<;ht  an  a&sistani  necessarv,  and  accordingly,  in  .^uly, 
17U3.  iipijointed  Mr.  Samuel  Price.  Watts's  health  re- 
turned gradually,  and  he  performed  bis  duly  till  1712, 
w  hen  he  was  scued  by  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  such  con- 
tinuance thattw  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  iUnaaa  cxeitad  the  lively  sympathy  of  all  his 
friends.  The  fbremoet  in  kind  oSees  was  Sir  Thomas 
Abney.  who  invited  him  to  try  the  effect  of  clianee  of  air 
at  lus  house  at  Theobalds.  Walls  accepted  Ins  luvilatiuii, 
and  we  n:  tl  i  e  intendinsf  to  stay  only  a  single  week,  bu; 
he  remained  six-and-thirfy  year*— till  nis  death.  '  In  a  few 
years,' says  Dr.  Gibbons,  Watts's  earliest  biographer,  'Sir 
Tltomas  Abney  died ;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives, 
who  shows  the  Doctor  the  same  respect  and  Iriendiihip  as 
before ;  and  most  happily  for  him,  and  great  numbeis  bo- 
sides  (for  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  generosity  and  mu- 
nificence  were  in  full  proportion,!,  her  thread  of  hie  was 
I  diawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Doctor. 
I  And  thus  this  excellent  num.  tliiouirh  her  kindness  ioid 
that  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like 
degive  honoured  and  esteenwd  him,  enjcned  all  tiie  liene- 
tils  and  fcltcilies  he  experienced  at  his  nr«t  eutiam-e  into 
tlua  Jhnilr  tiU  hia  daya  ware  nninbaNd  and  iinialtedt  and* 
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like  a  shock  of  corn  in  hi*  aeivon,  he  RfiOi'ndididtolhB  re- 
gions of  p«rrect  and  immortal  hfe  and  jcy.' 

The  tennr  of  the  remainder  of  Watto'e  life  w«*  anifonn. 
Sir  Thomas  Abney  had  been  bred  upilldiMllt»lU[liliBfli|ilMi 
King  William  knig^hted  him ;  and  he  aerred  the  oflCcof 
Lord  Mayor  of  Ix>ndon  in  17(X)  His  f.rst  ,ifc  was  a 
daughter  of  Caryl,  the  first  pa!,iur  <  t  tht  Ms  rk-laTie  con- 
erfjjation;  his  !*c*>nd,  a  daught>  r  nj  Mr.  G  iti-^'on,  an 
honoured  friend  of  Watts.  The  hous«  of  the  Abneys  at 
Theobalds  adjoined  the  site  of  Burleif^h's  residence.  Of 
the  qilendid  i^ardens  of  Uiat  palace  there  remained  little 
more  than  a  lon^  moss  grown  ^nlk,  overshadowed  by  two 
rows  of  elms,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance  of 
that  walk  there  stood,  in  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  garden,  a 
sumraer-house,  which,  titW  years  after  Watts's  death,  was 
»hown  as  the  place  in  whic  h  he  had  composed  many  of 
his  works.  Watts's  usefulness  among  his  nock  was  in  no 
wise  diminished  by  his  residence  at  Theobalds.  There 
weas  earriaee  at  his  command  when  his  health  permitted 
him  to  officiate  in  London.  When  be  ma  incapable  of 
public  labour,  he  reftued  to  receive  his  salary ;  tad  at  all 
times  a  third  part  of  his  income  wasdt  ^  !  *o  charitable 
uses.  The  seasons  when  indisposition  iiicapacitated  him  j 
from  public  duty  were  spent  in  Uterary  composition. 
•  Perhaps,'  Dr.  Southey  lias  justly  observeo, '  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  iociened  both  the  respect 
and  the  affection  with  wbicb  bia  congregation  regarded 
htm.  It  made  turn  independent  of  them ;  and  they  looked  \ 
1  -on  h  m  not  in  the  light  of  a  dependent  upon  the  wealthy 
Ibniui  '.vilh  which  lie  was  domesticated,  nor  as  a  humble  , 
friend,  hut  as  what  he  was  in  reality — one  of  its  members,  j 
adoptt  d  into  it  by  the  especial  friendship  ui  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  moat  oonaiderable  persons  attached  to  the  | 
dissenting  cause.  .  *.  .  Moreover,  the  congregation  felt 
that,  in  continuing  his  services  to  them  as  far  as liis  feeble 
health  would  pcrnat»  Mr.  Watts  oonfeired  upon  tliem  a 
Ikvour  and  a  Inndnen  which  could  not  be  imputed  to  any 
motive  of  interest,  or  even  of  his  own  convenience,  but 
proceeded  from  his  sense  of  duty,  his  zeal  in  the  dissenting 
cause,  and  his  attachment  to  them.  They  pri/ed  him, 
therefore,  as  they  ought,  the  more  highly;  and  they  were 
jrtKld  of  Ida  growing  reputation,  for  he  was  then  tlie  best 
niNcfaarainoogtbediaMateta,udone  of  the  best  of  those 
ttniee/ 

The  most  impo^ant  of  Watt.s'*  publications  are : — 1, 
•Logic;  or,  the  Ris;ht  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Inquiiy  afler 
Tr  itii  itli  a  variety  of  Rules  to  puard  against  hrror  in 
the  affairs  of  ReliErit  »  and  Human  Life,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sciences,'  published  in  1725.  This  treatise,  which  appears 
to  bave  been  used  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  as  a  text -book  at 
Oidbrd*  waa  written  originally  to  assist  the  studies  of 
Watts's  pupil,  Sir  John  Harlopp,  and  was  revised,  aug- 
mented, and  published  at  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Eames. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  this  wortc — 'If  he  owes  part 
of  it  to  I/C  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that  no  man 
who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or  ilhisti-hlt-  a  sys- 
tem, pretends  to  be  its  author.'  2, '  Hie  Knowledge' of 
the  Heavens  and.  Eeitii  made  easy  ■  or,  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Aatimomy  and  Geographv  ei^lained  by  tb« 
nae  of  globea  and  maps,  with  a  MHunon  of  ttie  common 
problptns;  by  h  j)lairi  scale  and  compasses  as  well  as  by 
the  plohe  :  wntten  several  years  since,  for  the  use  of 
leann  r>  published  in  1726.  This  is  the  work  of  an  i  i- 
telligent  amAtenr.  The  amount  of  the  author's  scientific 
oualificationK  may  be  inferred  from  a  peange  in  the  pre- 
aoe: — *  Mcwtof  uie  authors  which  I  have  neraeed  in  those 
dava,  when  I  mala  many  parts  of  tins  book,  mere  of  oldt^ 
date :  and  therefore  the  calculations  and  numbers  which  I 
borrowed  from  their  astronomical  tables  cannot  l>e  so 
exact  as  those  with  which  some  later  writers  have  fur- 
nished us.'  3,  'The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  an  ex- 
paosion  of  some  passages  in  Locke's  'Conduct  of  the 
Human  Understanding.'  4,  A  number  of  works  for 
children  and  young  persons,  via. :— »The  Art  of  Reading 
and  Writing  ^gliiah ;'  '  Vlayoa  composed  for  the  Use  and 
Inetmetlon  of  Children ;'  *Invine  Songs  attempted  in  easy 
languajre  for  the  use  of  Child  nr."  5^r.  It  ,•  as  from  mo- 
tives of  gratitude  to  Sir  Thomas  hthI  Lady  .■\br:i  y  that  he 
first  enp;aired  in  this  humbler  cla_~-  ot  corii|iusili(ing.  No 
Compositions  of  the  kind  have  obtained  such  extensive  u»e 
«a  lui  hymns  and  sonirs  for  children.  Doddridge  relates 
la  cm  of  bia  lettttia  to  Watts  an  affecting  incident  regarding 
eneor  thWD  :— *  I  teas  preaching  to  a  laige  aasembly  ox 


plam  country-people  at  a  villBse,  wlien,  after  a  sermon  fh>m 
Hebrews  vi.  12,  we  sang  one  of  your  hymns  (which,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  the  140th  of  the  second  book),  and  in 
that  1^  of  the  wocibip  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  obeerva 
teaia  hi  the  ejea  of  lemal  of  the  people ;  after  the  aerviee 
was  over,  some  of  them  toH  mr  Ihcy  w  ctp  vo\  able  to 
sing,  so  deeply  were  their  nnndB  attected  ,  ami  the  clerk  in 
particular  aaio  he  on uld  h  inliy  utter  the  words  .a.-,  h.  ^,-ave 
them  out.*  5.  '  An  Essay  towards  the  Encouragement  of 
Charity  Schools,  particularly  those  which  are  supported  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  for  teaching  the  Children  of  the 
Poor  to  read  and  woric :  togetherwithaome  Apology  forthoee 
Soboobi  which  instruct  them  to  write  a  phun  band,  and  fit 
them  for  Service  or  for  the  meaner  Traaes  and  Profeaaions 
of  Life  :  1x)  svhich  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Supporters 
of  those  Schools;'  published  in  1728.  The  octasion  of  this 
publication  was  a  sermon  which  Watts  had  been  desired 
to  preach  in  the  November  of  the  preceding  year,  in  sup- 
port of  the  di&^enters'  schocll.  It  vindicates  the  extui- 
aion  of  education  to  the  poor ;  and  the  establishment  of 
^Hueoting  aehoob  on  the  ground  of  the  proselytizing  cNb^ 
racter  communicated  to  {rencnil  schools  by  the  High 
Church  paify.  {j.  'A  Sermon  preached  at  Berry-street, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  our  late  irracious  Sove- 
reign George  I.,  and  the  Peaceful  Succession  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  Geoq;«  U.;'  jpnibliahed  in  1727.  Thts  is 
chiefly  valuable  aa  aa  expontion  of  the  leiigioua  and  po- 
litical views  of  the  dkaentere  at  that  period.  The  theolo- 
gical works  of  Watts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  t>eing 
recapitulated  here.  His  'Three  Di.sseilations  relating  to 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  and  '  Nine  Sermons 
preached  in  the  years  I718-iy,'  publuhed  in  1812,  with  a 

;retace  by  Dr.  F^e  Smith,  may  be  taken  aa  fair  specimens, 
hey  are  marked  by  much  of  that  logical  parade  vmich  ch^ 


racterizes  the  profeseoia  of  tile  Cuvinistic  creed,  but  bv 
Ibr  more  than  their  gentleneia  and  tolerant  apim. 

The  *Ifor«e  Lyries*  of  Watts,  fW>m  which  an  eatimateitf 


his  poctual  talents  may  be  formed,  was  repubUshed  in 
1837,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Southey.  A  poet  he  can 
scarcely  be  called,  yet  his  verse  is  ^eneraliy  smooth,  some- 
times nervous;  and  the  matter  is  always  judicious,  some- 
times touching,  sometimes  approaching  to  eloquence. 

Watte  ia  a  cuwic  of  tbe  people.  Hia  hjnnna  for  children 
have  exereiied  an  influence  on  the  mtnda  of  the  young  to 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  dissenting  body.  His '  Lo^-ic"  vv;is 
once  a  textbook  in  various  places  of  education.  He  was  in 
his  day  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  principles 
which  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  throne ;  in  his 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  dissenting  charity-schools  be 
was  tbe  efficient  precunor  of  thoee  frienda  of  popular  iiw 
etruction  who  gave,  at  a  later  time,  their  eoiurtenaaoe  and 
support  to  Joseph  Lancaster;  and  his  theological  writings 
are  prized  by  almost  the  whole  religious  pubhc  of  Great 
Britain.  "Wherever  the  Enjjlish  lani,'uai;e  is  spoken  Lsaao 
Watts  will  lie  found  to  have  exercised  no  slender  influence 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  His  writings  have  con- 
tributed much  to  keep  alive  thespuit  of  freedom,  toleration, 
and  piety.  '  It  was  thereftm  witfi  great  propriety,'  the 
opinion  ia  entitled  to  the  greater  weight  as  coming  from  the 
high-ehureh  Toiy,  Dr.  Johnson, '  that,  in  1728,  he  received 
from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  utisohciled  diploma,  by 
which  he  became  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  hoDOUis 
would  have  more  vahie if theyifero  alwayabaatowcd with 
equal  judgment.* 

The  conduct  of  some  very  near  rektives  embittered  hit 
latter  daya»  and  for  a  while  be  seemed,  being  at  the  tin* 
in  a  elate  of  ektrene  weaknesA,  stupified  by  it  to  such  a 
degree,  as  hardly  to  fake  notii>'  '  I  liy  .thir.ix  a'.o  .l  him. 
Tlie  worst  part  of  this  behaviru;!  \' kt  j*;  I  rt  ni  '  Lady 

Abney,' sajTS  a  corresponcl  i  it  ol  Doddndg* ,  ■  k- ,  ps  -.uii  iu 
peaceful  ignorance  and  lus  enemies  at  a  becoming  distance; 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  he livae  eaai* 
fortably,  and  when  a  friend  aaka  mm  how  hedOMiaaaviai^ 

Waitmg  Gud's  leave  to  die."  *  In  thia  patient  and  peace- 
fttl  state  of  mind,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1748,  and  in 
the  TMh  year  of  his  age,  he  departed  '  in  sure  and  C4TJmj 
hope.'  He  waa  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields;  Mr.  Samuel 
Chandler  delivered  a  funeral  oration  at  his  interment ;  I^y 
Abney  and  Sir  John  Hartopp  erectnl  a  handwme  tomo 
over  hi»Kmve ;  and  the  number  of  funeral  sermo  u  prcacshed 
and  published  on  the  occasion  bespeak  the  de«p  menm 
enternined  brthe  dissenters  of  his  menta.  The  texi$  of 
aoflM  MB  mUagly  appropriate :  that  of  the  Rc««reod 
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David  Jennings  was  '  By  it,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh ;' 
that  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Ashworth,  '  Know  ye  not  ttiat  there 
U  a  prince  and  a  ^reat  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel.' 

{Memoir  of  Isaac  IVatls,  D.D.,  by  Robert  Southev ;  Life 
^  Wiam^hy  Jh,  Samuel  Johnson ;  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
the  tale  Av.  Uaae  iVatt^  DJ>^  by  David  JenningH;  Me- 
moi^t  of  th»  Av.  Asm  WiatUt  DJ>^  bjr  ThooMS  Gib- 
bons.)   

WAVES  ANT)  TIDES  possessing  in  many  respect"  the 
same  cluiraeter,  it  has  been  though'  proper  to  stale  it,  uae 
article  the  phenomena  and  the  theones  of  both. 

iVooitbeearlieattiineathejperiodical  risingaand  falling* 
of  the  waten  on  ooasta  or  in  mci«  have  been  noticed ;  and 
the  recurrences  of  the  phenomena  depend  ao  obviously  on 
the  positions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  that  the  influences  of 
those  celestial  bodies  in  producing  them  have  ever  been 
av^i^ed  as  their  cause.  The  tide  appears  as  a  general 
wa\e  of  water  which  gradually  elevates  itself  to  a  certain 
hiiirht,  then  as  gradualljf  sink^i  till  its  surface  is  about  as 
much  below  the  modiaB  level  as  it  was  before  above  it : 
iirom  that  time  th«iraM  uain  begiot  tome;  and  this 
reciprocating  movement  of  uie  waten  oontinuca constantly, 
witti  r-L'-tain  variations  in  the  height  (with  respect  to  the 
mean  !■  vel  ),  and  in  the  times  of  attaining  the  maxima  of 
elevation  and  depression. 

Ordinary  waves  are  produced  by  any  cause  which  di.*- 
torbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid.  Thus  a 
■tone  suffered  to  fkU  into  water  at  rest  ^vea  riae  toaaeries 
of  concentric  eiroular  waves  extending  to  a  great  distance 
fmm  the  place  where  the  stone  falls  ;  and  in  a  cunal,  the 
fall  of  a  body  of  water  from  a  level  above  that  of  the 
general  surface  will  produce  a  berics  of  waves  advancing 
^^^on^  the  canal.  Waves  are  also  produced  by  suddenly 
prewing  a  solid  into  wrater,  or  by  WOdenlf  withdrawinc:  it 
arom  thence  ;  and  a  single  wave  may  be  caused  by  partly 
immersing  a  solid  bodv  in  water  and  moving  it  quickly,  for 
a  time,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  inequalities  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  water,  whether  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  when  a  gentle  wind  is  blowing,  will  produce 
ripples  \  and  if  the  action  is  continued  long,  the  npples,  at 
a  certain  distance  tVom  the  plaeeof  their  origin,  become 
conakleiable  wavea.  In  the  mmi  aeas  the  heiebU  of  the 
waves  depend  on  the  ftaree  or  the  wind ;  bat  in  eonfined 
*  iH'ions  both  the  heights  and  forms  of  the  waves  are 
artected  by  the  resistance  of  the  bed,  by  reflectioits  from 
the  shores,  and  other  circiinistanccs.  When  waves  are 
iionncd  by  wind  blowing  from  the  land,  each  wave-summit 
pwatrw  constantly  the  same  height ;  but  the  heigfata  go 
en  inerening  with  the  distance  ftom  tlie  ahore. 

Wkvea  appear  generally  to  be  of  a  (•>doidal  form :  their 
summits  have  a  gentle  curvature,  whilt  the  height  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
mo'ion  ;  but  as  the  heiftht  increases,  the  summit  becomes 
mure  acute,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  ridge ;  and  when 
thb  becomes  too  sharp  for  the  preservation  of  equilibrium, 
the  force  of  the  wind  acting  horizontally  near  the  top 
breaks  it  into  foam  or  spray.  As  waves  advance  towards 
a  shore,  the  water  becoming  IcM  dec{>,  the  resistance  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea  causes  th«r  lengths  to  diminish,  and  at 
the  vame  time  their  heights  to  increase,  so  that  the  front 
of  the  wave  becomes  steep  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  upper 

Crt,  towards  the  land,  being  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
wer  part,  it  follows  that  the  hummit  is  carried  beyond 
the  OMc ;  and,  falling  forward,  there  is  pradneed  what  is 
ealled  a  surf.  The  breaitiag  of  wavea  over  a  nmlt  ahoal 
depends  chiefly  on  a  like  cause. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  sea  often  presents  very  complex  nhe- 
nomena :  it  may  happen,  for  example,  that  while  a  long 
swe.l  resulting  from  some  distant  storm  is  advancing  in 
one  direction,  a  breeze  will  produce  a  series  of  waves 
movinfz:  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  a  secrad  bieeze 
aprtngine  np  in  another  diiectioa  will  produce  a  new 
wlieKwUl  become  mtxed  with  the^er  without 
dcetroying  them:  a  third  gale  may  Jro  produce  a  system 
ol  waves  intersecting  the  other  systeniiJ.  When  a  breeze 
lia.-  been  blowing  for  some  time  from  a  certain  quarter, 
and  afterwards  changes  \s>  the  opposite,  two  »eries  of 
waves  auqr  be  seen  moving  in  contrary  directions ;  and  if 
the  mveaarc  neady  of  equal  lengthy  the  vertical  ordioates 
at  iSbm  oteit  «r  the  oompound  wave  will  be  equal  to  the 
siiai  or  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the  simple  waves, 
according  as  the  crests  are  coincident,  or  fail  in  each 
ellMt^  intervals.  These  {dwimmiiftapc  ipdicrtad  iathe 
P.  C,  Mo.  vm. 
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line  AB  being  the  horizontal  suriiMie  of  the  wa«r  when  at 
rest.  Again,  when  there  exists  a  third  system  of  waves, 
caused,  for  example,  by  reflection  from  a  coast,  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  two  former  systems,  the  combination  of  the 
three  systems  has  been  observed  to  produce  a  compound 
wave  of  the  fonn  represented  in  the  third  figure.  {Report 
qf  theBrMih  Asionaiion  on  IVavee,  vol.  vi.) 

The  mnrea  of  the  sea  do  not  extend  to  connderable 
depths:  ftom  the  experiments  nnule  1^  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Aj^^o  iation  in  1836,  it  was  found 
that  with  a  depth  of  water  <  ru  12  feet,  waves  "J  inches 
high  and  4  or  5  feet  long  di  i  int  ensibly  affect  the  water 
at  the  Ixittom.  Waves  from  30  tu  40  feet  long,  oscillating 
at  intervals  of  6  or  8  seconds,  produced  some  cAct,  but 
much  less  than  near  thesurfhce;  and  it  was  aarertained 
that,  in  wavea  woduced  by  the  vnnd  on  Kb*  mxdum  of  a 
deep  sea,  Oie  vdcddea  weie  not  s  direct  flinetkn  of  fl» 
depth. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  when  water  is  agitated  by 
waves,  its  whole  ma^  has  the  movement  which  at  fii«t  sight 
appears  from  the  observed  progressive  motion  of  the  un- 
dttlaticiii;  aad,  in  order  to  account  for  the  formation  and 
motion  of  wavee,  it  b  sufident  to  amurae  that  the  partidea 
of  water,  when  disturbed,  have  merely  small  oscillatory 
motions  in  horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  When  from 
any  cause,  as  the  fall  ot  :l  .<f  le  into  it,  the  water  becomes 
agitated,  a  series  of  horizontal  motions  to  and  fro  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  while  in  a  slender  vertical  column  of  water 
these  motions  are  equal  and  in  one  direction,  the  surfaoe 
neither  rises  nor  falls;  but  if^  In  two  neighl>ouring  columns, 
the  particles  advance  to  meet  each  other,  the  water  be- 
coming compressed,  the  surikce  rises ;  if  the  particles 
r«n  "r  from  one  another,  tho--e  tilinve  descending  by 
gravity,  the  surface  falls.  These  diiterent  horizontal  move- 
ments existing  successively  in  the  same  vertical  column, 
and  simultaneously  in  those  which  are  adjacent  to  each 
other,  the  sui&ee  of  the  water  becomes  undulated.  In 
order  however  to  understand  the  true  movenenla  of  wavea^ 
let  the  Straight  line  ah  represent  the  surftce  of  water  wlien 

undisturbed,  and,  disregarding  the  horizontal  oscillations 
by  wliich  the  water  is  alternately  compressed  and  dilated, 
let  the  particles  be  conceived  to  ascend  and  descend  alter- 
nately in  vertical  lines,  that  is,  in  linca  parallel  to  a'at/" 
which  is  supposed  to  be  perpendictdar  tooA.  Nowata 
given  instant  let  the  surface  of  the  water  have,  in  a  verti- 
cal plane,  the  form  abed,  &c.,  and  let  the  force  of  ascent 
cause  the  particles  in  the  line  abm  to  be  raised  up  to  the 
line  a'b'm  in  a  portion  of  time  represented  by  T,  that 
force  becoming  less  as  it  is  farther  from  a  horizontally,  and 
ceasing  at  in ;  at  this  place  the  force  of  descent  commeceillg, 
the  particles  in  the  line  mcdn  fall  amultaneously  with 
the  use  of  the  particles  in  abm^  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  time  T  they  occupy  the  line  me*^n.  Here  the  force 
of  ascent  acts,  and  the  particles  in  nrfp  at  the  er  J  rf  tl  e 
same  time  Occupy  the  line  n^f'p,  and  so  on.  Thus  at  the 
en  i  1  1  the  time  T  the  surface  of  the  water  has  assumed 
the  form  a'b'c'tf,  &c.  Alter  this  time  the  force  of  descent 
on  the  particles  in  the  line  a'»i'  causes  those  particles  to 
ihll  vertically,  during  a  time  equal  to  T«  into  the  line  oai' ; 
at  m*  that  furee  eeaaes,  and  the  Ibree  of  ascent  raises  the 
particles  in  m'b'c'n'  verfit  al'v  into  'he  line  m'b"cn\  and  so 
on;  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  timt  .:T  :  .  n  l  ie  given  lastant 
tfaoawftfleof  the  water  has  the  i  r ;  ^        &c.   In  bki 
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atnner,  iit  the  «nd  of  the  time  3T  the  forces  of  dCMcnl  |  «f  tlw  olwlractions  cansed  oy  the  lancU  or  the  di«turo- 
•nd  asci-'n;  >  i  i  have  brouglit  the  particles  into  the  line   ances  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  piogrciMve  movemvnt 


tf^b'c"'!^,  etc. ;  ami  at  the  end  of"  the  lime  4T  the  partit-Iea 
wDl  be  again  in  the  line  abcdy  &c. :  so  that  in  this  time 
every  particle  of  fluid  has  made  one  complete  vibration 
▼erbeally,  aa  at^aa^Ht  and  wiihAn  the  same  time  the  top 
of  the  wave  has  assumed  weeciaiTetjr  the  poAtiona 
d,  tf,  f\  g*",  h .  The  horizontal  diatanoe  fnm  to  A  is  called 
the  lenfi^th  of  a  wave;  let  it  be  represented  by  L,  and  let 
r  expi  usd  thti  liuie  4T  in  which  tiie  summit  ot  a  wave  has 

L 

passed  from  d\o  h\  then  —  is  called  the  velocity  of  the 


wave.  On  (diserving  the  charactecs  of  experimental  iravea 
in  troughs  with  i^Iass  sides,  it  is  found  that,  by  the  com- 
binations of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  vibrations,  the 
particlen  of  water  describe  the  perijiheries  of  circles  or 
ellip.ses.  In  the  upper  part.s  of  the  curves,  near  the  tops 
of  the  waves,  the  particles  move  with  their  greatest  veloci- 
ties in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing;  in 
the  lower  parts,  near  the  bottoms  of  the  wav««,  ttiejr  ate 
moving  with  their  greatest  Telocitiei  backvraids ;  mA  at 
the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameters,  about  the 
level  of  the  water's  surface  when  at  rest,  the  motion  is 
almost  wholly  vertical. 

The  varying  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  paiw 
ticle;>  of  water  in  the  ocean  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce 
the  perturbations  by  which  waves  are  formed  ;  and  if  it  be 
assumed  (hat  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  covered 
entirely  with  water,  both  nucleus  and  water  being  origin- 
ally spherical,  those  perturbtUions  will  bring  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  a  spheroidal  form,  the  longer  axis  beinij  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  tlie  earth  and 
luminary;  there  will  consequently  exist,  at  the  same  in- 
•tant,  two  great  waves  whose  summits  are  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  equal  to  half  the  drcumferenoe  of  the 
earth. 

Very  little  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  flie  tides 
suffices  to  «How  that,  in  situations  where  the  rppurrences 
of  high-water  are  nearly  regular,  the  greatest  elevation  of 
the  water  takes  place  at  intervals  of  about  12  hoiirs  25 
minutes,  and  the  greatest  depressions  at  the  like  intervals 
of  time  from  each  other  ^  each  <^rt'at est  depression  taking 
^aoe  about  6  hours  12  minute*  after  tbe  instant  of  ereatest 
elcfation.  Now  the  interval  between  two  sncrotrnve  eol- 
nunations  of  the  moon  on  the  same  side  of  the  c^'  or^raphi- 
od  meridian  of  any  place  varies  from  about  24  liour,  40 
minutes  to  25  hours  ;  and  thu»  the  intervals  between  the 
times  of  high-tide  have  evidently  a  connection  with  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  moOn  ;  moreover  the  occurrence 
of  high-water  at  any  place  ia  observed  to  have  a  depend- 
ence on  the  position  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  meri- 
^an  of  the  place ;  at  a  few  ports  it  coincides  with  the 
tine  that  the  moon  is  on  meridian,  but  in  general  it  takes 
•lace  some  time  before  or  after  the  culmination.  Tlie 
position  of  the  moon  at  the  time  is  however  subject  to  cer- 
tain variations  even  at  the  samu  port;  and  it  differs  con- 
siderably at  different  places.  The  elevations  al»o  of  the 
water  with  respect  to  the  mean  level  differ:  in  some  plaoee, 
during  about  half  the  ]rear«  the  high4ide  which  ocean 
when  the  moon  in  ^ve  the  horlnn  is  greatw  than  that 
which  occurs  when  the  moon  is  below,  snd  during  the 
other  half-year  the  phenomenon  is  reversed.  In  every 
place,  at  about  i!m  tiiii,~  af  new  and  full  moon,  th«  hi^h- 
tides  attain  their  greatest  elevation ;  and 
times  of  the  quadratures,  the  least :  tlie 
tpring-iidet^  end  the  latter  tuap-tidtt. 

In  bays  and  harbouia,  the  time  of  high-water  eoineidee 
with  that  at  which  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  but  this  is 
not  the  ease  with  the  seas  which  communicate  at  both  ex- 
tremities with  the  ocean.  For,  if  it  be  imagined  that  a 
tide-wave  flows  in  at  one  of  the  extremities,  this  will  cause 
an  elevation  of  the  waters;  but  the  waters  which  are  pass- 
mg  off  at  the  oi^Mxite  extremity  Gaiise»  at  the  eame  time, 
adepreMion,  or,  at  least,  a  diminutioii  of  that  elevation ; 
ttc  «u*<hee  therefore  must  be  the  highest  when  the  current 


of  the  tide-wave  is  more  retarded  than  in  the  mitidie; 
and  In  sijint-  places  the  current  has  curvilinear  motions, 
which  on  the  French  and  English  sides  are  in  oppoaita 
directions.  The  race  of  Portland  is  a  current  proauced 
bj  tbe  tide-wave,  while  advaacang  along  tbe  shore ;  being 
arrested  by  the  promontory  till  if  attains  a  height  which 
allows  it  to  flow  off  obliquely  T^  i*h  conKiderable  velocity. 

Tbe  rise  of  a  tidfr-wave  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  takes 
place  rapidly  by  the  shoaling  of  the  sea  and  the  confine- 
ment of  the  wave  between  tbe  banks ;  for  the  motion  of  a 
body  of  water  is  capable  of  ndnng  the  particles  to  the 
hei^iti  throii^h  whtch  they  most  Ihll  to  acquire  their 
aetual  veleeitieB ;  and  if  the  same  motion  is  employed  in 
raisir^rr  irntUler  quantity  of  water,  it  is  evidently  capable 
of  laibii.L,-  It  higher:  thus,  when  the  contraction  is  consider- 
able, as  i;i  ttir  H.'iy  j;' T'"i;tiijy,  t.'iv  Bristol  Channel,  and 
Other  places,  the  elevation  becomes  very  great ;  at  Chep- 
stow it  amounts  to  60  feet.  When,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
the  bed  has  a  long  and  gentle  slope  on  each  side,  the 
wavea,  becoming  high  and  steep,  fall  over,  and  low  np 
rapidly  with  a  surf,  constituting  what  is  called  a  hnrr  ibr 
bore-wave  which  enters  the  Severn  is  9  feet  high,  uai  i  i  i  a 
which  occurs  in  the  Amazons  is  said  to  be  from  12  tu  l~, 
ieet  in  height.  In  flowing  up  a  river  the  summit  of  the 
tide-wave  reaches  the  difierent  stations  later  as  these  ate 
farther  from  the  mouth ;  and  in  the  Tijamet  it  advaiiGee 
from  Margate  to  London,  a  distance  of  90  n^ea,  in  thtaa 
hours.  It  is  observed  also  that  the  enmnt  of  a  river  runs 
upward  during  some  time  after  the  eummit  baa  pa^^ed  any 
,station.  and  downwartls  for  some  time  after  the  surface  uf 
the  water  is  at  the  lowest ;  the  intervals  between  the  timei 
of  low  and  high  water.  Moreover,  gradually  diminish  aa  the 
stations  tire  farther  up,  whiie  the  intervaJs  between  high 
and  low  water  increase. 

From  the  obaervatiom  made  bf  the  oonuBtttee  the 
BritUi  A«afieiation  in  1838,  on  the  tide-wavee  of  the  river 
Dee  in  C!ic»hirf\  it  wj^s  fnunrl  thfit  the  fiibt  wave  of  flood- 
tide  advanced  5  27^  njiie*  in  mteivaU  of  time  varying 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour,  or,  at  an  average,  st  tlie 
rate  of  0*4  miles  per  hour;  and  that  the  wave  of  high- 
water  advanced  the  aame  distance  with  a  velocity,  by  an 
averaga  of  the  obaervatiooi,  of  14*6  nilca  per  hour,  ii  is 
said  howtver  to  hav*  been  impotMble  to  determine 
whether  the  wave  which  carried  the  flood-tide  to  the  Ir  .-  er 
station  was  the  same  as  that  which  carried  it  to  the  lii>,her. 
If  is  'hii'iL^lit  probable  that  the  w;i\r  uliich  passed  the 
lower  station  wa.s  ditfused  in  the  spaces  t;etwe«n  certain 
projections  from  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and 
waa  overtaken  by  a  subsequent  wave  fix>m  the  sea.  The 
wave  of  high-water,  being  above  those  olistructions,  flowed 
up  more  regularly,  and  the  observed  height  of  the  weva 
approached  very  nearly  to  that  which  i»  due  to  its  ob- 
served v.  locity:  it  being  understood  that  tlie  \  locity  of  a 
wave  is  that  which  wnvild  be  produced  by  a  body  falling 
from  rest  through  half  the  height  of  the  wave. 
In  Older  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tide*  at  different 

Elaoee  mmj  t>a  readily  compared  togothar,  charts  have 
een  oonslrucled,  on  whieh  are  drawn  cnive>liiiea  joining 
the  pointsat  which  high>watertake<!  place  attheeame  times. 
Now.  since  the  heights  of  the  wave  and  the  times  of  its 
greatest  elevation  vary  at  every  place  from  dav  to  day.  it 
is  necessary  to  fix  on  the  height  attaim  i  :t'  a  particular 
at  about  the  |  time  ;  and  on  this  account,  by  general  agreement,  the  time 
of  high-water  at  eveiy  eeapoit  on  the  days  of  full  and 
change  of  the  nwoa  ia  ehoBCB.  IliiaiecaUedthe '£ct»> 
blishmeDt  of  the  Port;*  and  an  estenslye  table  of  '  Esta- 
blishments*  for  the  pirts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ird  in,!  is 
given  in  the  'Nauticid  Almanacs  the  hours  and  aiiu..ic« 
indicating  the  time  from  apparent  noon  on  the  dR>-s  ot 
new  and  fuU  moon  when  high-water  takes  place,  blnce, 
on  the  first  of  these  days,  the  moon  paseee  tbe  mendfiaa 
with  the  Htn*  the  time  of  high-water  on  any  other  daw  muf 
be  timoA  (torn  the  tajla  bv  merely  adding  the  *BrtM>lid^ 
ment'  to  the  time  at  which  the  moon  comes  on  the  meri- 


tows  with  equal  rapidity  at  both  extremities,  and  not  at  I  dian  on  the  given  day.    Finding  upon  the  surface  ot  the 


the  moment  preceding  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Wher.  i 
stream  continues  to  flow  un  for  ttiree  hours  at^er  it  is 
high-water,  it  is  said  to  make  tide  and  half-tide ;  if  it 
continues  to  flow  during  one  hour  and  a  balf^  it  ia  said 
to  make  tide  and  quarter-tide,  and  so  on.  Ncw  the 
•Mm  of  the  Biitkh  ChaaaaU  prabablf  » 


til  a:i  1  -  any. number  of  points  at  which  the  *  Ent*. 
bhshmen!,'  when  reckoned  according  to  Greenwich  ti.ne, 
is  the  same,  a  line  drawn  through  all  the  points  will  indi« 
cate  the  summit  of  a  great  tide-wave  at  that  time:  dimH>> 
ing  a  curve  in  like  manner  through  all  the  ;>i>ints 
Ibt'BilaUuhflMat*  iaatoaawkk  tiaa  ia  aa  ' 
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ttM  ii  obtained  a  new  position  0/  the  summit ;  and 
Ir  iMMlflMn  Im  nndtnlood  that  the  wave  has  travelled,  in 
flhe'wiiM  abov*  exphuncd,  from  the  ftnt  line  to  the  next 
bn  OM  hoar.  These  are  called  'Cotidal  lines they  were 
Slllhldieated  on  a  chart  of  the  world  by  Mr.  (Sir  John 
-LabboGk,in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  tor  1831,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  such  lines  are  traced  on  the  chart 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Whewell's  '  Kssay  towards  an 
approximation  to  a  Map  of  Cotidal  Liiw%*  in  the  *Fbilo- 
•ooUMd  TmuBCtiona'  for  1833. 

Tptm  deflnttkm  above  given  of  the  *Bgtab1idiiiient'  is 
only  approximatively  true  t  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whewell, 
in  the 'Eii8ay,' that  it  would  be  correct  if  the  hiifh-tide 
always  occvi.rcil  when  the  moon's  lioui -circle  makes  e(jual 
angles  with  the  meridian  ;  but  in  latt  tin-  hour  of  lulc  on 
any  day  is  reckoned  fiom  the  time  that  the  sun  ls  un  the 
meridian ;  and  as  the  moon  clianges  her  nghl  ascenuun 
erciy  dav  by  about  forty-eif^ht  minutes  (the  observed  hour 
of  toe  tide  being  given  on  the  day  of  new  or  fUll  moon), 
the  moon's  hour-angle  may  differ  according  to  the  time  of 
fhi-  (I;iy  when  the  conjunction  or  oppo--ifion  fakes  place, 
compaied  with  the  tune  o!  day  when  tJie  high-tide  is  ob- 
served. Therefore  an  observation  of  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon  may  leave  an  uncertainty 
of  fUxKit  In.  8m.  m  tlu-  time  of  the  'Establishment,'  unless 
KBpWt  la  taken  whether  the  morning  or  allernoon  fide 
liii  blMerred.  and  at  what  hour  the  syzygy  took  place. 

The  snbjuiruli  cut,  which  .shows  the  principal  cotidal 
hues  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans  is  from  Mr.  Whe- 
well's chart  above  mentioned,  and  contains  the  nmdifiia- 
tions  introduced  in  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Aiiy,  in  his 
Essay  on  Tidea  and  Wnvca.*  in  the  *  fiieyclop«eclift  Me- 
tropoUtana.* 


In  investigations  relating  to  the  fides,  it  is  reauired  to 
determine  the  form  asMinied  by  tiie  surlace  of  thf  uatur 
when  the  particles  are  subject  to  thi-  actions  of  di^tiirbnig 
£arcea;  and  fortius  purpose  it  i»  conveuient  to  a^uiue  that 
if  no  such  forces  exinted,  the  ( uiih  would  consist  of  a  solid 
^  nucleua  within  a  body  of  water  whose  exterior 
v  that  of  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  nucleua. 
Let  the  circle  cd  represent  the  nucleus,  and  the  circum- 
ference af>  the  surface  ol  the  surro\uiding  water  in  a  plane 
pai-ting  through  tlie  centre  ot  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or 
moon  at  M  :  tnen,  in  the  theory  indicated  by  Newton,  the 
•ttraciion  of  the  celestial  body  will  draw  the  particles  of 
^-tovfids  it  M  that  the  surface  ab  will  assume  the 
{j^i  at  tlw  ma»  tiiM  the  ntttwUm  vmdmA  on 


— M 


the  latter  to  take  the  pootioa 


c'd'.  Thus  at  the  same  instant  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
a'  and  b'  is  farther  removed  ftom  the  centre  of  the  earth 
than  it  would  be  if  then  ware  no  perturbation ;  while  ata 
and  /  it  if  nearer  the  centre.  If  the  celestial  body  were 

constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  summit  of  the 
elevated  water  would  al&o  be  in  that  plane,  and  exactly  or 
nearly  under  the  body.  A  section  of  the  spheroid  of  water 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  equator  and  the  summit 
just  mentioned  would  be  an  ellipse,  and  its  periphery 
would  coincide  with  the  diieetion  of  atcnMUial  mendiaa. 
By  the  diurnal  rotation  this  tide-wave,  as  it  may  be  called, 
wiiuld  appear  to  move  about  the  earth  from  ea.^t  to  wctt 
at  the  rate  of  above  IIXK)  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator; 
and  if.-,  positions  at  the  end  of  every  hour  would  constitute 
a  series  of  cotidal  lines.  Hence,  if  a  small  island  at  the 
terrestrial  equator  were  to  JNfOject  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  would  airive  wceemtvely  at  the  points  a',  t, 
b'./,  a',  so  that  In  the  time  of  a  rotation  of  the  earth  on  tta 
axis  with  respect  to  the  celestial  body,  there  would  occur 
at  the  island  two  states  of  high-water  a:>d  two  of  low-water. 
Tilt'  arrival  ol  the  island  at  the  summit  u\  which  would,  if 
M  were  the  moon,  take  place  at  the  end  of  every  24h.  SOm. 
nearly,  is  called  the  diurnal  tide ;  and  that  \vhich  takea 
place  when  the  island  arrives  at  the  summit  b\  that  ia 
12h.  25m.  aHer  tlie  former,  is  called  the  aemidiurnal  tide. 
By  this  theory  there  ought  to  be  searcely  any  tides  near 
the  poles,  the  water  being  always  drawn  ttom  them  to- 
waras  the  tropical  regions  ;  and  the  a'tm(  tions  at  u'  under 
the  celestial  body  being  greater  than  the  attiactions  at  6*, 
it  should  follow  that  the  diurnal  tide  is  greater  than  the 
semidiurnal  tide,  neither  of  which  circumstances  is  con- 
formable  to  ol>servation. 

If  an  island  having  «  naat  extent  flrom  the  equator  to> 
wards  the  north  ana  aouTh  were  to  intercept  the  tide-wave, 
the  elevated  water,  j)a»?ing  round  the  extremities  of  the 
island,  would  on  its  wej>1ern  »ide  form  two  vvaves,  which 
would  advance  towards,  and  meet  one  another  at  tlu-  eijua- 
tor,  making,  at  different  places  on  the  coast,  lutrh-water 
successive^  later,  in  the  directions  of  their  motions.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  tide-wave  of  a  great  (neena 
win  send  bnadioB  into  aiqr  seas  which  it  may  approach  in 
its  movenwnt  about  the  earth:  web  ai«  cailad  diiivad 
tides. 

The  combined  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when  those 
luminaries  are  in  conjimction  or  opposition,  that  is,  at  new 
or  full  moon,  may  be  readily  conceived  to  produce  what 
are  catted  spnng-tidca ;  and  the  diminution  of  each  other's 
attradloaa  whan  in  qaadiwtares.to  pittdneethe  neap-tidee. 
It  may  ftllthar  be  understood  that,  as  the  distances  of  the 
sun  ard  moon  from  the  earth  vary  by  the  ellipticity  of  the 
Otbits ;  at  the  times  when  either  of  the  celestial  bodies  is 
in  perigee,  its  attractive  power  being  ^ater  than  at  other 
times,  the  tide-wave  raised  by  it  will  attain  a  greater 
elevation  than  usual  j  on  the  other  hand,  wtian  in  apogee, 
the  high-water  elevation  must  be  the  least. 

The  tides  are  greatly  modified  at  any  station  or  port  by 
the  position  of  tne  latter  with  respect  to  the  equator,  and 
by  tne  dei  iinaton  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Tlie  two  summits 
of  the  great  tide-wave  are,  at  the  same  instant,  diametri- 
cally oppo^ite  to  one  another;  and  if  the  latitude  of  the 
station  were  equal  to  the  moon's  declination  on  a  given 
day,  both  moon  and  station  being  for  example  north  of  the 
equator,  the  summit  of  thfl  wave  would  on  that  da^  be  at 
thie  station  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near  the  xenith  t  but 
about  twelve  hours  afterwards,  the  station,  havinir  described 
half  the  circumference  of  a  circle  about  the  eaith  s  axis  by 
the  iluirnal  rotation,  will  be  on  the  opj)osite  of  tliL'  meri- 
dian ;  and  the  summit  of  the  wave,  being  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  equator,  will  be  at  a  distance  ftWB  the  station 
equal  to  twice  the  moon's  declination ;  oonacauently  the 
height  of  this  tide  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  former 


titli  .  The  fontiaiy  phenomenon  occum  when  the 
and  the  station  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

The  only  tide-waves  with  which  we  can  be  said  to  h« 
well  acquainted  are  those  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
oceans;  and  from  the  known  times  of  high-water  at  differ- 
ent places,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  summit  ot  a  wave  ad- 
vances from  the  seas  to  the  south  of  New  Holland  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  towaida  ttie  Peniaa  Guii;  causing  lha 
hour  of  high-water  to  'ue  sueecsdvely  later  at  the  porta 
from  Ceylon  northwards,  on  both  aides  of  the  western  pen- 
insula of  India.  The  summit  uf  a  single  wave  seems  to 
cxtand  Ikom  the  mouth  of  the  lied  Sea,  along  the  eastern 
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eoa&t  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  joins 
the  tide-waves  of  the  Atlantic.  These  advancing  north- 
wards, cause  the  time  of  high-water  to  be  succewively  later 
St  the  4iffetent  poits  on  tlM  wcfttem  eout  of  AfkicA  and 
Barope,  mnd  on  the  uliole  eaatem  eoMt  of  South  and  Nortih 
America ;  sn  that  the  wave  wtiit-h  at  a  certain  instant  is 
at  the  Cape,  in  13  hours  from  that  time  i.s  at  the  month  of 
the  KnEh>h  Channel  and  on  the  western  coa^t  of  Ireland. 
This  wave,  bcin^  apparently  checked  in  ita  progress  by  the 
British  Isles,  divides  itself  mto  two  principal  branches,  of 
irhieh  one  flowa  no  the  Cbenne),  ana  paasing  through  the 
8ti«tt8  of  Dover,  noff  the  mouth  of  the  Thuiietm8hoQr» 
iVom  the  time  that  it  was  at  Brest.  A  mnaU  branch  ad- 
vances up  St.  Georsr's  Channel ;  but  the  second  principal 
branch  of  the  wave  tlowing  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Scotland,  proceeds  slowly  down  the  North  Sea,  and 
meets  the  first  braiK'h  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tlmmcs  in  20 
hours  from  the  time  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel. 

Fnun  Rio  Jandro  to^tbe  Falkland  lalanda  »  «kv«  anm- 
nit  aeenii  to  advance  direethrfrotB  east  to  weit ;  and  from 

the  Ibrm  of  the  cotitinent  of  South  America,  the  high  tide 
occurs  successively  later  in  ^oint;  stMitluvard  from  Cape 
Frio,  as  if  the  wave  came  from  the  north.  The  wave  from 
the  southern  ocean  sets  northward,  from  Terra  del  Fuego 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  at 
Port  St  Elena  on  that  eoaat  it  oceurt  12  houn  later  thu) 
at  those  island*.  On  the  western  eoast  of  America  the 
tide  travels  from  north  to  south,  between  Acapulco  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  while  from  the  former  place  it  travels 
northwards.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  general  dircet)on  of 
the  tide-wave  is  from  east  to  \N  esl  ;  hut  the  heights  of  the 
tides  are  s-mall,  not  cxceeditic  2  feet  at  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  it  is  observed  however  by  Mr.  Wliewell 
('Phil.  Trans.,'  1833)  that  this  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
the  tide  which  would  be  raised  if  the  whole  earth  were 
covered  wHh  water,  on  account  of  the  modifieations  pro- 
duced by  the  form  of  the  continent  of  Sotith  Americn.  The 
mo*t  eastern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  between  2a''  and 
30^  S.  lat..  has  the  hi:,'li-tide  earlier  than  points  wbiob  are 
situated  towards  the  north  or  south  of  that  tract 

FeeuBarilies  in  tides,  arising  from  the  interference  of 
WKveSi  oecoT  in  many  different  places.  In  the  middle  of 
the  North  Sea  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  space 
within  which  the  tide  produced  by  the  waves  coming  from 
the  north  and  south  takes  places  at  one  time.  And  Mr. 
Whevvel!  states,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Hcwcit,  that 
about  liie  Ower  Shoal  there  is  no  sensible  rise  of  tlie  tide 
till  3  hours  aHer  the  time  of  low-water;  but  when  the  ebb 
stream  has  nearly  ceased,  there  u  a  sudden  rise  of  5  or  6 
feet ;  so  that  marly  tha  whole  liseof  the  tide  occon  in  tiie 
lasts  hoan* 

In  1740  the  Aead^mie  dee  Seieneea  offered  a  prhe  for 

the  best  memoir  on  the  theory  of  tide*' ;  and  the  i-ajier  by 
Dauiii  Benioulii  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  shared 
it  with  those  of  Kuler  and  Maclaurin.  In  that  paper  it  is 
assumed  that  the  water  is  kept  tn  eauilibriu  between  the 
attractions  of  its  particles  towards  tnc  earth's  centre  of 
grarlty  and  the  d^:^turbtng  forces  exercised  by  the  sun  and 
moon ;  and  though  the  results  of  that  theoiy  are  found  to 
difte  graaUy  from  the  observed  phenomena,  the  theory 
itself  is  deserving  of  attention,  since  the  analytical  expres- 
sions which  have  been  obtained  by  it  first  exhibited  the 
severaS  phfnomena  distincHy  from  one  another:  those  ex- 
pressions consequently  became  cuides  to  llie  observer  or 
experimenter  in  his  eft'uris  to  ascertain  the  true  values  of 
theparlicular  effects  which  they  represented. 

The  attraction  exeidsed  by  the  solid  nudeus  of  the 
earth  on  a  partiole  of  water  at  any  distance  fWnn  its  centre, 
being  con.sitleied  the  same  a.s  it  would  be  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  nucleOb  «;xii»ted  in  that  ceiitie,  n  ieprci»ented  by 

— ~,  E  being  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  r*  the  square  of  the 

dietanee  of  a  particle  from  the  centre.  But  if  .r,  f/.  and  z  are 
lectanirular  coordinates  of  a  particle,  ihe  centre  of  ihe  eaith 
tcing  the  oiiijin,  we  have  >'  —  u  -  +  y-  -J-     ;  and  the  par- 

tiAl  ditierenliaU  of  Iht:  expression  .  ,  relatively 

j'  +  y 

to  X,  y,  and  s,  represent  the  effects  of  that  attraction  upon 
a  particle  in  the  airectiun«  of  the  three  axes.    If  the  at 
tractions  of  the  particles  of  water  for  each  other  arc  taken 
iBlo  conridenuim,  there  moat  be  determined  the  attiaetioa 


exercised  upon  a  particle  by  all  the  water  between  the 
spherical  nudeus  and  the  exterior  surface  (supposed  to  be 
^en»dal)of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  the  expressioD  tOt 
tbia  attiaetioo  must  be  added  to  that  for  the  solid. 
The  diatoThing  force  of  the  sun  or  moon  upon  a  ^Mutide 

S 

of  water  is  represented  by  ^ «  S  being  the  mass  of  the 

celestial  body  and  K  the  distance  of  the  particle  of  water 
from  it ;  and  the  partial  differentials  of  th,\t  expression 
relatively  to  t,  y,  and  z  give  the  \alues  of  the  attraction  ii: 
the  directions  of  the  coordinate  axes:  but  the  di>turbine 
force  exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon  on  a  particle  of  water 
being  equal  to  the  difference  between  its  attraction  on  the 
particle  and  its  attraction  on  the  centre  of  the  earth— the 

latter,  whicli  is  represented  by      (D  being  supposed  to  be 

the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  celestial 
body),  is  subtracted  (bom  the  attraction  exeraiaed  on  the 

particle  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  coordinate  axe* 
supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  Une  joining  those  centres,  in 
onler  to  have  that  difference.  The  attra  i;  il'  f  rces  of  the 
earth  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  bem^r  snbtrac'ed 
from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  s;irae 
directions,  there  remain  three  terms  which  are  usually  re- 
presented by  X,  Y,  and  Z.  And  since  it  has  been  demon- 
atiated  bjrmathematidaaa  that  when  a  botbriainequilihrio 
ttoder  the  action  of  attracHne  fbreea,  ue  expresnon 
Xrfx-|-Y</tf-J-Z</ar  is  an  exact  differentia! :  the  form  of  thc 
surface  of  equilibrium  is  determined  by  making  the  inte- 
gral of  the  expression  constant. 

The  resulting  equation  being  found  to  correspond  with 
the  general  equation  to  a  spheroid,  a  comparison  of  like 
terma  in  the  two  egoatiooB  givea  the  valuea  of  the  constants 
whidi  enter  into  fne  fimner.  If  r  retH«seat  tlie  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  spheroidal  surface  of  the  water  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  i:  h  represent  the  distance  of  any  point 
on  that  surface  at)ovo  or  below  the  mean  levcf:  ibeii 
.r* -f  -f  2«  =  (r± /»/  at  the  surface;  and  the  deter- 
niinaiion  of  A  for  any  place  gives  at  that  place  the  height 
of  the  water  above,  or  its  depression  below  tlie  mean 
lev..]. 

'  Uniting  the  effects  of  the  solar  and  lunar  disturbances 

by  simply  adding  them  together,  since  the  disturbing 

forces  are  very  small  com])ared  with  the  force  of  gravity  ; 
and  introdueine,  in  place  of  the  rectangular  coordinRtes, 
angles  which  dejiend  on  the  iomritude  and  latitude  of  a 
station,  with  the  right  awcnston  and  declination  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  value  of  the  term  ±.  h  may  be  shown  to 
consist  of  three  porta:  one  of  these  depend*  on  the  varia« 
tion  of  the  deelinaHon  of  the  ann  and  moon,  and  indicates 
a  slow  tide  which  goes  through  its  change?  in  about  four- 
teen days  ;  the  second  depends  on  the  hour  angles  Ijoth  ol 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicates  two  tides  whi'h  li- 
through  their  clianges  in  a  solar  and  a  lunar  day  re- 
spectively. These  being  combined,  there  is  produced  a 
diurnal  tide,  the  highest  state  of  which  should  precede,  at 
a  variable  interval,  the  moon's  culmination  between  the 
times  of  iwaing  IVom  syrygy  to  quadrature,  and  should 
(bllow  it  Detween  the  quadratures  and  syzyeys.  It  ha* 
been  found  however  that  the  observed  atH-i  lei.itions  and 
retardations.,  and  also  the  absolute  elevations  of  the  water, 
in  very  few  cases  agree  with  the  results  of  the  theorj'. 

The  third  part  depends  upon  the  doubles  of  the  hour 
angles  jut.t  mentioned,  and  consequently  indicates  two 
semi-diurnal  tides,  which  beins  combioea  constitute  one 
such  tide,  whose  highest  state  b  variable.  The  nature  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  semi-diurnal  tide  should  It 
the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  jthould  diminish  till  it 
vanishes  at  tlie  poles:  it  denotes  als^i  that  it  is  greatc-l  a" 
new  or  full  moon,  and  least  at  ttte  quadmtures.  The  tluoiy 
moreover  indicates  that  the  difference  between  two  con- 
secutive tides  ought  to  be  very  considerable  in  Europe : 
whereas  they  are  known  to  be  nearly  equal  to  one  another. 
Both  Newton  and  Bernoulli  endeavoured  to  explain  thia 
cireumstanee  by  the  hypolhedi  of  a  general  oaeillation  of 
the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  liighest  tide  gives  to 
the  lowest  a  quantity  equal  to  the  difference  between 
them  ;  but  the  resean  hes  of  I.a  Place  liave  shown  that, 
even  with  such  oscillations,  the  two  tides  could  not  (sc* 
cording  to  the  theory)  be  O^ual  ulUcas  the •««  ««M  cveff* 
where  equally  deep. 

Enler,  departing  from  the  Iqrpothetb  that  the  aea  ii 
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^wayR  in  eouilibrio  under  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  uibject  of  fluid  oscillations 
in  his  theotj  Of  the  tides ;  but  the  lawi  ofundulahon  were 
Ml  then  imowii,  md  fiulcr  a««imed  that  a  molecule  of  the 
wa  in  motioQ  endeaTOun  to  rei^n  the  position  which,  in  a 
sf;ife  of  equilibnum,  it  would  occupy  in  a  vertical  line 
with  a  force  proportional  to  its  vertical  distance  from  that 
petition. 

TThe  theory  adopted  by  La  Place,  in  which  there  are 
taken  into  connderation  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  flnul 
Boleadea  wticn  «et«d  on  by  attmcting  forcca,  mw  a  great 
improrenient  on  that  of  the  nwthematidani  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  found  to  produce  a  more  near  a^ement 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  The  elaborate  investiga- 
tions of  Li\  Place  will  he  found  in  the  '  M^moires  de  I'Aca- 
demte  des  Sciences*  for  the  years  17^,  1776;  and  in  the 
fin>t  and  fourth  books  of  the  *  M^canique  Celeste.'  As  in 
the  ibnner  theoiyt  the  eolid  nudeue  of  tha  earth  ia  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  covered  iHth  water  of  unifbrm  depth ; 
nnd  the  investigations  commence  with  the  proof  C</., 
liv.  I.,  ch.  8)  that  any  portion  of  the  water,  however  its 
place  may  be  chansred,  will  always  retain  the  same  volume. 
The  equation  expreisfiting  thii>  law  is  called  the  equation  of 
eontinuity. 

A  venr  email  parailelopiped  of  ivater  within  that  which 
covers  the  eoTid  nudeui  of  the  earth  is  acted  upon  by  acce- 

lerative  forces  arising;  from  pressures  estimated  in  the 
dirictioos  of  three  rcctan^lar  coonlinate  axes  whose 
origin  is  at  the  centre  of  tiie  earth  ;  the  first  is  supposed 
to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  othere  m  the 
plane  of  the  equator;  onel>eing  directed  to  the  equinoctial 
point  nod  the  other  at  right  anglee  to  that  direction.  The 
preanren  are  fuppceed  to  aiiae  tttm  tiie  attraetion  of  the 
"Hith,  from  the  angular  velocity  of  its  rotation,  and  from 
tht;  di>turbin£;  forces,  and  to  tend  towards  the  origin  of  the 
coordinates. 

These  pressures,  which  are  expressed  by  partial  dif- 
ferential co^cieots  relatively  to  x,  y,  and  z,  in  the  coor- 
dinate axee*  an  euhtraeted  from  the'acederativa  ibrcea 
arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  the  pertmhi^ 
tion*  exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon,  by  which  the  molecule 
would  be  made  to  recede  from  that  origin ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  dinectiona  of  tta«  axes  are  tapraaented  hj 

d*x 

In  thcoe  equattom  of  motion  the  peitial  dtffierenttal  co- 

eifii  ients  reprcsentinc  the  presaures  are  transformed  into 
others  dcpendmc  on  the  distance  of  the  molecule  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  an  1  nn  its  latitude  and  lonpitude; 
while  the  perturbations  of  the  sun  or  oioon  in  the  direc- 
tionn  of  the  coordinate  axes  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
right  aaoenaion  and  declination  of  the  diatnrbtog  body,  and 
ano  of  the  dirtaneee  of  the  latter  from  thejmrtiele  dis- 
turbed and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  result  is 
tha*.  the  expression  for  the  altitude  of  a  molecule  of  water 
above  the  mean  level,  in  consequence  of  the  perturbation 
produced  by  the  sun  or  moon,  consists  of  three  parts  {M^c. 
CH.,  lib.  iv^  c.  1) ;  the  first  does  not  depend  on  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  indicatce  a  tide  which  goes  throuxh 
its  ehnngee  in  a  long  period;  h  may  cons<<quent)y  be  dis- 
reeiirded.  The  second  depends  on  that  rotation  and  on 
tht  hour  angle  of  the  distuibinp  body :  it  indicates  the 
diurniil  tides,  or  those  w  hich  take  place  when  the  celestial 
bodie«  are  on  or  near  the  meiidian,  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
which  follow  one  another  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  sun,  and  about  34h.  QOm.  for  the  moon.  The  third 
depends  on  an  angle  equal  to  the  double  of  0Mt  on  which 
The  second  depends;  and  cooaaqnently  it  repnemta  the 
semi-diurnal  tide. 

But  the  -111  ji  t  of  waves  ard  tides  has  been  treated  in 
conformity  lo  uie  theory  of  undulations  by  Mr.  Airy,  the 
astronomer  royal,  in  a  valuable  essay  whuh  is  published 
IB  the  *  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  f  the  investigational 
though  admitting  of  general  application,  are  partieulariy 
adapted  to  the  phenomena  of  tides  in  rivers  and  arms  of 
the  sea  ;  and  they  are  conducted  by  an  analysis  within  the 
rr  ii  h  of  pcTsons  acquainted  with  the  ordinaiy  jiroecMea of 
the  diffVrcntml  and  integral  calculus. 

A»  in  the  theory  of  La  Place,  there  is  formed  an  'equa- 
tion of  oontinuitv,  which  is  founded  on  the  equality  of  a 
lectanrular  paralleiopiped  of  water  at  reat,  to  the  oblique 
yanltelnpiped  fiurmed,  when  the  water  ii  in  a  atate  oTdis- 
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t\irbance,  by  the  new  positions  of  the  eipht  pa:tides  con- 
stituting the  ang;uiar  points  of  the  former  paralleiopiped. 
But,  as  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  rectangular  canalt 
the  extent  of  the  oarallelopiped  in  the  direction  of  tha 
breadth  of  the  canau  is  supposed  to  be  constant ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  sufficient  to  assume  the  equality  of  the  parallelo- 
prams  which  form  a  side  of  each  in  the  direction  of  the 
leni^h  of  the  canal. 

"nie  canal  being  of  uniform  depth,  the '  equation  of  con- 
tfanity '  ii  ezpreawd  bf 

-/S  (between  0  and  y) 

wDere  c  and  y  are  resnectively  the  horizontal  and  TerticaJ 

coordinates  of  a  particle  of  fluid,  and  where  X  and  Y  are 
respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  of 
the  particle  by  the  action  of  the  disturl m^^  lorces:  the 
equation  expresses  a  relation  t>etweeQ  those  coordinatca 
and  the  disturbaneea  or  diaplaeemente. 

An  equation  of  the  nramnn  m^wtienoed  by  any  particle 
from  the  fbrees  which  act  upon  it  ia  neit  found  in  the 
followinp  manner: — Let  p  represent  the  pressure  in  every 
direction  on  the  lower  pait  of  a  disturbed  molecule  of 
water  in  consequence  of  the  heiglit  or  weight  of  the  tila- 
ment  of  particles  above  it:  then,  llie  vertical  coordinate  of 
the  jparticle  being  or  y-|-Y,  suppose  in  the  element  di 
of  time  the  vertical  coordimite  to  become  y'+iy'  (tha 
vertical  height  of  the  illament  above  the  molecule  in  that 
position  beinff  increased  by  the  general  risine  of  the  wave), 
the  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  molecule  will  be 

dp 

greater  than  before,  and  may  be  represented  hy  p  +  Itf ; 
consequently  the  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  bt  prc.<iscd 

Now,  in 


dp  , 

downwards  by  a  force  represented  by       hj  . 


order  to  render  the  expression  for  the  hydi-o&latical  presmre 
homologous  to  that  which  is  employed  for  the  force  of 
gravity,  it  muat  be  considered  as  aeoelerative,  or  as  a 
motive-power  divided  by  the  mam;  and  therefim  ^ 

dp 

accderative  premure  downwaida  beeomes  ^.wMdibehiK 

added  to  g,  representing  the  force  of  gravity  and  supposed 

dp 

to  be  constant,  there  arises  ■\-g  for  the  whole  accele- 
ration of  the  molecule  downwards :  hence  there  is  obtained 
the 


This  equation,  beinc:  integrated  between  the  limits  for 
the  bottom  of  the  molecule  and  llie  top  of  the  wave,  trives 
the  h} drostatical  force  by  which  a  veitical  (ilament  of 
water  descends,  or  Utat  by  which  it  is  carried  forward  hori- 
zontally. 

Let  the  slender  column  of  water  above  the  molecule 
have  a  horizontal  breadth  equal  to  h  in  the  direction  of  t; 

then  the  horizontal  pre^>ure  in  front,  by  which  the  coiumn 
is  forced  backwards,  will  exceed  the  pressure  by  wl;ich  it 

dp 

u  earned  forwards  by  a  force  represented  by  or  by 

an  aoedenition  repreaciited  by  ^ ;  thecdSwe  the  boiuioo- 


tal 


dx' 


ia  -  :r: :  if  extMDMHia  foncei  aa 


the  attmetion  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  moleeole,  and  the 

effects  of  friction,  be  tosjeOicr  represented  by  F,  when 
estimated  in  the  direction  oi      U;eie  arises  the  expression 

F—  ^  for  the  whole  accelei^ation  forwards;  tbea  the 

*  equation  of  motion '  becomes 

d'X  dp 
dt'  -  dx' 

which  pives  relations  between  the  terms  X,  Y,  x,  y,  and  t. 
This  '  equation  of  equal  prcs.sure  '  and  the  '  equation  of 
continuity '  constitute  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  fluids  u 
canals  of  wdform  breadth. 

The  general  equauon  mpreseuting  the  disturbance  or 
displactnent  of  a  particle  of  water  la  the  same  as  fliat 
which  cxpicawa  tfie  diaturbtaoe  of  a  paitida  of  light  in 
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the  •  undulatory  Iheorj-  ;*  and,  in  order  to  indicate  o»cil- 
UXotj  motion,  both  tiie  horitontal  and  vertical  ditplace* 
mmt  V  reprcflentfld  bjr  t«nm  contaiotng  the  warn  m 
ominea  of  aoglea  dependinf  oo  the  tine  t. 
If  it  be  awimed  tost 

XsRooa.  (fit— mx) +  8  an.  {nt-mx\ 
R  and  S  being  fbnetions  of  y,  the  above  eouetione  of  C0»- 
tinuity  and  of  equaJ  pressure  give,  OQ  the  nppoiitioa 
that  gravity  is  eooetant,  that  no  cartitMOiM  lioiees  act, 

dX 

and  retaining  for  the  present  only  the  fllit  power  of 
or  of  the  horiiontal  displacement. 

From  these  two  aquations  are  obtained  the  values  of  X 
and  Y  m  terms  of  A  cos.  (nt  ~mx\  and  B&in.  [  nt  —  mx). 

Tiiese  value-,  will  not  '-e  ;il '  i  i  lul  ii  m  r  i8  inereaaed  or 
diminished  by  one,  two,  tliree,  istc.  ■is  hole  l  ircumfert'nces, 

thai  i%  if  •  it  iooreaMd  or  dimimabed  by     ^»  &c.. 

ffl  IB 


2« 

While/ remain  the  Wine;  thei«lbie—  ii  tbcTelueofthe 

increments  of  .r  whieli  correspond  to  poin'^  '.vln  ;e  Ihe 
particlLb  of  \vater  are  iii  the  >ame  condition  witli  n  -jii  ct 
2ir  . 

to  distufbance,  tlint  is,  —  is  the  length  of  a  wave.  Ai';iin, 

the  values  will  not  be  aitered  if  nt  i»  inereaaed  or  dimi- 
niihed  bjr  whole  eireumfeienee^  ttiat  is,  if  t  it  iaoeased 

erdiminiiheJ  by  — .  — ,  &o.,vrhae«  renaine  the  «aM; 

2r 

therefore  —  i-s  fhe  increment  of  time  which  POrreRjKJnds  to 
the  particii-b  of  water  being  successively  in  the  like  state 

2  IT 

of  disturbanct,  that  ii,  —  is  the  period  of  a  wave,  or  the 

time  between  two  successive  formaliujis  of  a  warc-suinmil 

at  the  name  place.   Therefore  -  is  the  velocity  of  the 

wave;  and,  from  the  value  found  for  it  by  the  tiieory.  it 
fellows  that  the  velocity  depends  on  m  and  on  the  depth 
of  the  water:  the  latter  being  coottani,  the  velocity  de- 
pends on  the  lenpth  of  the  wave,  or  it  depends  on  the  time 

in  which  a  particle  of  water  makei<  a  com])Icfe  vibration. 
If  the  Icnstli  of  a  wave  or  the  time  of  its  vibration  l»  ^ven, 
the  velocity  will  varj'  with  the  depth  of  the  \^a1er. 

From  a  table  of  the  computed  velocities  of  waves  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  with  aifferent  depths  of  water,  it  is 
found  that  when  the  length  of  the  wave  is  not  greater  than 
the  depth  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  u  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  its  length:  also  when  the 
length  is  not  iesM  than  one  thousand  times  the  depth  of 
walii,  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  ot 
the  dcptli,  and  to  the  »ame  as  that  whuh  a  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  rest  throui^h  a  height  equal  to  half 
that  depth.  The  greatest  hoii^onial  and  veitual  displace- 
ments of  a  particle  being  cumputed  lor  diti'eient  values  of 
the  length  of  the  wave  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  it 
appears  that  when  the  latter  is  great,  compared  with  the 
former,  as  in  the  open  sea,  the  motion  of  the  water  far 
below  the  auiface  is  very  sinall  compared  with  the  motion 
at  the  surface  :  and  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  lenglh  of  wave, 
it  is  only  about  of  the  motion  at  the  surtiace.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  greatest  horizontal  motion  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  vertical  motion.  When  the  length  of  the 
wave  la  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  in 
tide-waves,  the  honumtal  motion  of  the  particles  is  nearly 
the  same  IWnu  the  surftce  to  the  bottom,  and  the  vertical 
motion  vaiica  with  the  distancp  from  the  bottom.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  vertical  motion  of  the  snpcnor  paiti- 
cles  is  miuh  le>s  than  their  hoiizontai  motion. 

The  moveiuvnt  of  a  particle  of  water  near  the  surface 
may  be  deteimined  ftom  llie  values  given  by  the  theory  lo 
X  and  Y:  if  the  wa«es  are  small,  so  that  A  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  B,  we  dave  tX  -|-Y-)^  =  C,  a  con- 
stant ;  which,  being  the  equation  of  a  circle,  it  follows 
that  the  partieles  move  in  the  oicumfereoee  of  a  eirale 
whose  ladius  i»  A  ^  but  if  the  length  of  the  wave  is  great 


compared  with  the  depth  of  water,  the  equation  ii  that  <ri 
an  ellipse.  These  last  dednetions  from  tlie  theoiy  are 
eooltormeble  to  what  has  been  obeerved  in  expoimentsl 

vraves,  as  above  mentioned.  It  follows  that,  in  a  long  tide- 
wave  flowing  up  a  channel,  the  horizontal  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  the  wave's  motion  is  the  greatest  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wave,  that  is,  at  hi^h-water :  at  the  place  of 
greatest  depression,  that  is,  at  low-water,  the  motion  is 
most  rapid  downwards ;  and  at  the  mean  level  the  water 
is  for  a  time  stationarv. 

In  inveBtigating  tneoreticallv  the  phenomena  of  wn»«i 
by  whatever  cause  pradoeed,  if  the  lengths  of  the  waves 
are  verj-  {Treat  compared  with  tVn  <.\v]<'\\  i  f  thi  c  n^ial  in 
which  they  move,  it  becomes  nuctiM^iiy   lu  icUiri  the 

second  and  even  higher  powers  of      ,  or  of  the  horizontal 

displacement,  in  the  equations  ol  continuity  and  of  e«iual 
preiMies  hut  the  vertieal  oeriHrtwi  bcinf  then  amall, 

the  Trahie  of      na^  be  aegleolod.  Thenk  if  the  pertne- 

huling  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  considered,  the 
mte^iation  of  the  differential  etjuation  of  equal  pressure 
gives  a  value  of  the  vertical  displacement  at  the  siirl&cc, 
or  the  height  of  the  wave  above  the  mean  elevation,  in 
terms  which  contain  k  sin.  (nt—mx)  and  Ax  sin. 
{2nt-2mx\  k  being  tlie  depth  of  water  in  the  canaL 
Tracing  an  nndnhiting  line  whose  onfinates  are  the  TsKies 
■>f  that  vertical  hciirht.  corresponding  to  different  values 
of  r,  the  horizontnt  distance  Irum  the  muuth  of  the  canal, 
which  is  supposed  to  open  to  tlie  sea  ;  it  is  found  tliat, 
near  the  opt^ning,  the  front  and  rear  slopes  of  the  waves 
are  of  equal  lengths  and  of  similar  forms:  but  as  the  die- 
tanee  from  the  sita  beeomea  greater,  the  front  slope  is 
shorter  and  steeper,  and  the  rear  slope  longer  and  more 
et  ntle  :  at  a  great  distance  the  latter  becdmes  nearhr  hori- 
zontal in  the  middle,  and  at  length  it  divides  into  two 
parts,  so  that  tlie  wave  becomes  double.  Near  the  sea 
alno,  the  time  occupied  by  the  nse  of  the  wave  is  equal  to 
the  time  occupied  by  its  descent :  at  a  certain  distance  the 
rise  ta)vt3  place  in  le«  time  than  the  descent ;  and  at  a 
still  ereater  distance  the  descent,  after  having  been  rapid, 
is  checked,  or  changed  into  a  rise,  to  whieh  anotlwr  lapid 
descent  succeeds ;  so  that  there  seem  to  be  two  tidee,  er 
elevations  oi  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  tiie€aaal,COr* 
responding  to  one  elevation  at  the  mouth. 
(fX 

The  value  of  -j-,  or  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of 

water,  is  found  also  to  contain  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the 
angles  above  mentioned;  and,  substituting  in  these  the 
greatest  positive  and  the  greatest  negative  values  of  the 
elevation,  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the 
lint  of  tliese  values,  that  is,  at  the  top  of  tlis  wave,  is  less 
than  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  other:  but  the 
motion,  in  the  first  ca*e,  i.s  up  the  canal,  nnd  :n  the  other 
down  it  ;  and  these  are  nearly  the  same  n»  the  greatest 
velocities  of  the  water;  consequently  the  velocity  ol  the 
I  flow  of  the  wave  in  the  caiud  is  less  tlian  that  ot  the  «bb. 
The  preceding  conclusions  relate  to  the  case  in  which  the 
water  was  at  rait  in  the  cansi  previously  to  the  formation 
of  the  wave:  in  the  event  of  the  water  having  a  geneial 
movement  towards  the  sea,  the  time  in  whicn  the  wave 
rises,  or  the  time  irom  low-water  to  high-water,  is  still  leas 
than  the  time  of  the  descent  ;  but  the  djffri  i  nee  Iwil WIIWII 
the  two  times  is  greater  than  in  the  formei  ca>e. 

If  a  s£ctior>  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  msteail  of  bcim^ 
rectangular,  l>as  the  form  of  an  isosceles  tri&ngle,  the  in- 
vestigations show  that  the  velooity  of  the  wave  would  be 
equal  to  lhatof  a  ^^a^e  in  a  rectiii|ular  i>ed  whose  depth 
is  equal  to  half  the  perpcndieuhr  or  the  triangle.  If  tlie 
section  Were  a  parabola,  the  velocity  would  t  t  tuo  lh:r^' 
of  that  which  the  waves  would  have  in  a  rectiitiguiar  ut-d 
of  equal  breadth  and  depth. 

Wlien  the  water,  still  supposed  to  be  in  a  canal  of  un»> 
form  breadth  and  depth,  is emilriMd  1^  extraneous  forces^ 
as  the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  term  F  in  the 
equation  of  equal  pressure  is  eonceived  to  consist  of  tvvo^ 
one  represented  by  H  sin.  (iV— mx)  for  the  hr>iiiontal  in- 
tensity of  such  force  in  the  direction  of  x  and  the  other  by 
G  cos.  (rz-iiKr)  liDir  the  vertical  intensity;  and  tlw  #qiotnn 

for-^  being  thm  eatisfted  bf  tbe  •tfuHaa  T^^ig) 
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ci/  —  mx),  in  which  ^  (p)  repreaentt  the  second  ditFerentuJ 
CMfficteot  ef  a  ftinction  of  v,  there  is  obtained  a  value  of 
X  tttiw  MtrAee  of  the  fluid  in  tenm  of  str|,  (it—mx),  and 
a  TaluA  the  height  above  the  level  of  itin  water  in  terms 
4tf  COS.  (it—mx).  The  wave  thus  indicated  depends  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  actions  of  the  extraneous  disturbing 
forceps  and  is  desi^ated  by  Mr.  Airy  the  /orr^d  tide-wave, 
niis  ware,  he  observes,  would  ceaae  to  tx.^l  if  Iti  jsh  forces 
were  to  cease ;  but  other  waves  renulting  from  the  previous 
action  would  tlill  continue  to  exist ;  and  these  be  distin 
gvUiM  b]r  the  nwrn  of /nw  tida-wavvL  If  the  canal  be 
supposed  to  wtiTOaiid  the  earth  at  the  etniator,  the  length 

of  the  forced  tide-wave  is  equal  to  half  ttie  !  irrumfL'rence 
of  that  £rreat  circle;  luid  from  the  expressions  lur  X  and 
Y.  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  vertical  disturbing 
forces  on  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  is  insignificant 
almoet  tiM  «hok  wuihteefftct  beiagdM  t»  the  hof^^ 
fiiree. 

TdHnf  into  eeconnt  the  effrets  ef  iKetion,  which  mar  be 

considr-r-d  a  hnriinn'aT  rrtardiiix  forrv  proportional  to 
the  veiocily,  and  ••.thxch  may  conjHiquuDLl)!  be  represented 

dX 

by  —  / ;  the  value  of  X  contains  temu  involving  the 

sines  and  cosines  of  angles  represented  by  tV— mxand 
it  ±  qx,  and  the  expreiiioii  for  tlie  vertical  elevation  con- 
tains the  sine  and  cosine  of  it—mx.  The  analytical  ex» 
preiisinn  arising  tmm  the  introduction  of  this  additional 
perturbation  indicates  1' i  l.-  t  that  the  highest  tides  take 
place  later  than  the  times  at  whicli  the  disturbinjt  forces 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun  or  moon  are  the  greatest ; 
and  this  circumstance  gives  to  the  wave  theory  an  im- 
purtajnt  advantage  over  thoM  of  NewtM  and  La  Place  ; 
for  in  both  these  theories  the  gieatottideetekeflMewhcD 
the  foiee  b  the  greatest 

lo  the  case  or  a  canal  bounded  at  both  extremities,  the 
expression  for  X,  the  horiiontal  disturbance  of  a  particle,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  parts:  one  of  which  is  the  horizontal 
movement  due  to  tixe  disturbing  forces :  and  the  other,  a 
combination  of  free  tide-waves,  probably  eatiied  by  re- 
flenaoe  ef  the  forced  tide-wam  from  the  eaponte  ends  of 
the  tmaai.  When  a  canal  eo  tMmnded  Is  of  small  extent, 
the  horizontnl  n.i  tion  of  the  particles  is  found  to  be  the 
greatest  in  ine  uuddle  of  its  length,  and  to  diminisli  gra- 
dually to  the  ends,  where  it  vanishes.  There  i"!  proved  to 
be  no  variation  of  level  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and 
the  variation  in  other  parts  is  proportional  to  the  disUmee 
from  the  oiiddle ;  the  elevatioii  at  one  end  taldoff  plaee  et 
the  seme  time  as  the  depression  it  the  other.  It  tesnlte 
a'so  that  the  greatest  honzont.a!  and  vertical  displacements 
ijf  the  particles  take  place  at  the  same  time;  whereas  in 
alher  circarn>(ance8,  from  the  circular  or  elliptical  motions 
of  the  particle,  the  jgreatest  horizontal  displacements  take 
place  when  the  vertieel  diipliceinepte  aie  seiOt  nad  vice 
vend. 

In  a  deep  gulf  ciieQ  to  the  sen  et  «ne  end  and  eToeed  at 

the  other,  ana  in  which  the  waters  have  a  tidal  fluctuation, 
the  termination  of  the  flow  upwards  takes  place  at  the 
mouth  a  considerable  time  after  high-water  ;  but  near  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  Ihc  difference  between  the  time«  is  very 
small.  When  a  tide  wave  is  propagated  up  a  river,  the 
analysis  shows  that  the  vertical  elevations  of  the  wave,  and 
also  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  of  water,  dimi- 
nish continually  as  the  wave  advances:  also  the  direction 
<^ the  tide  current  changes  sooner  after  the  instant  of  high- 
water  than  it  would  iffriction  were  not  considere  l  Win  n 
a  river  runs  on  a  decUvity  towards  the  sea,  the  latter  bemg 
affected  by  tides,  it  is  shown  that  the  low-water  at  certain 
points  up  the  nver  may  be  higher  than  the  level  of  high- 
W:i"i  r  u:i  the  sea. 

The  theory  of  which  a  hrief  ovtUoe  bee  just  been  stated, 
Applies  to  what  are  called  negatiiTe  waves  by  a  mere 
change  in  the  sign  of  the  coefficients  of  the  trirnnometrical 
la  tors.  Those  wavus  are  depressions  I  t  ;o.v  the  general 
surface  of  the  water,  and,  like  the  of  hc  ^  t  i- y  have  a  pro- 
grestuve  motion.  Such  waves,  for  example,  are  those 
which  are  formed  by  the  paddles  of  a  steam-boat. 

Ail  the  theories  concur  in  showing  that  the  diffisrenee 
hetween  the  dtoma!  and  semiditimal  tides  is  great  in 

middte  latitudes,  and  sma'l  a"  thi=  equator  and  poU  i ;  and 
in  thiji  respect  they  are  at  with  the  actual  pheiio- 

laena.  From  lJb^(■■l  vrinon-;  i".  i->  ,miJ  that  this  diB'erence 
a  sjk  great  at  certain  places  n«ar  the  equator  as  near  the 


latitude  of  either  tropic ;  it  has  also  been  found  to  be  greet 
at  Petropaulowski  and  in  Nortblk  Sound,  while  in  Europe 
it  is  small.  It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  fatter 
eirenoMtanee  bf  essnmlng  thai  eech  tide-wave  in  this  part 
of  the  worM  Is  eomposed^of  two,  which  flow  towards  the 
same  place  in  opposite  dircn  ii  ig  at  intervi^s  of  about 
twelve  hours.  It  is  suppost^d  lhax  the  semidiurnal  waves 
of  these  tides,  being  in  the  same  state  or  phase,  produce 
together  a  like  eifect,  but  that  the  diurnal  waves  are  in 
opposile  states  ;  so  that  the  superior  hiirh  tide  of  one  wave 
coinciding  with  the  inferior  high  tide  of  the  other,  they 
together  prodnee  a  mean  height  of  water  differing  but 
little  from  that  of  the  united  semidiurnal  tides. 

For  the  details  of  the  investigations  relating  to  the 
theories  of  the  oscillations  of  water,  discussions  of  the  ex- 
periments which  liave  been  made  by  Mr.  Russell  and 
Others  on  waves  in  artificial  canals,  methods  of  making 
observatioos  on  tides,  and  aeeoiuits  of  the  narticular  tides 
in  rivers  and  seBa,see  the  artide  'Tides  raa  Waves,*  in  the 
Enei/elon/rdia  Metropolitana. 

WAVELLITE,  Hydrargtilite,  I)'-i  onUe,Latiom't«.'Thi» 
niinefa]«  which  is  a  phv^phate  of  alumina,  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Wavel,  whence  its  name.  Occurs  in  globular 
concretions  from  a  very  small  size  to  that  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  these  consist  of  small  slender  crystals  radiating 
from  a  centre,  with  imperfect  terminations.  Primary  form 
of  the  crystal  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  planes,  and  the  greater  diagonal  of  the  prism. 
Hardness.  3-5  to  4.  Scratches  carbonate  ot  lune.  Colour 
nearly  white  ;  grey,  bro\\  n.  yellow,  and  green  of  various 
shades.  Lustre  vitreous  some\\hat  j>earl¥  on  the  cleavage 
planes.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific  gravibr. 
23:17. 

Before  the  bIow-«pe|  it  swells  and  beeomes  snow-white ; 
when  powdered,  it  oisioives  without  efferrceeence  in  nitric 

and  suinhiiric  acids  when  heated*  Cod  givcS  CVt  ttt 
which  slisrhtly  corrodes  glass. 

This  mineral  i>*  found  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshira; 
Cork,  Ireland;  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  Biaxil,  &c. 

Analysis  of  the  flunenl  from  Barastanle»  by  (1)  Fnchi. 
(^BBrieliua>-  r«-*  j  k  j 

(I)  (2) 

Phosphoric  acid   .      .  3i'M  33  w 

Alumina     .      .      •  97' 16  x> 

Water         .       •       .  afrOO 

Fluoric  acid         .       .  m  S-Oft 

Lime  O-flO 
Oxides  of  iron  and  ma&p 
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WAVKNEY.  [Norfolk.] 

^VAX.  There  aie  several  varieties  oi  this  siut>stance, 
but  the  term  used  by  itself  means  bees'-wax.  This  was 
once  supposed  to  be  merely  the  pollen  of  plants  elaborated 
by  the  bee ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  secretion  frma 
iU  ventral  scales.  With  this  substance  the  comb  is  con- 
structed, the  cells  of  which  arc  hexangular;  from  the  comb 
the  wax  is  extracted  cliiefly  by  pressure,  then  inelliug  it 
in  hot  water,  by  which  the  luipunties  subside,  and  the 
wax  is  poured  into  and  allowed  to  cool  in  moulds. 

The  properties  of  wax,  or  rather  of  yellow  wax,  are— 
that  it  has  a  yellowisn  or  oraogc  colour ;  its  odour  is  pecu- 
liar. Even  in  winter  it  is  soft  enough  to  be  itidented  by 
the  nail,  and  in  summer  it  is  much  softer.  Its  densitr 
varies  from  0  90U  to  0  Oti.'i.  It  melb>  at  about  143"  lO  IMT 
Fahr.    It  is  a  nonconductor  of  electricity. 

IVhite  or  Blrachid  Wax  is  obtained,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Pereira  {Mat.  Med.,  p  1381X  by  melting  yellow  wsix  by 
means  of  steam,  running  it  off,  while  in  a  melted  state, 
into  a  trough  called  a  eradk,  peribrated  at  the  bottom 
with  holee,  and  placed  over  a  large  water  tank,  at  one  end 
of  which  IS  a  revolving  cylinder,  almost  wholly  inumrsed 
in  water.  By  this  means  tne  wax  is  solidified,  converted 
into  a  kind  of  ribbon,  and  conveved  on  the  suriace  of  the 
water  to  the  other  end  of  the  tank.  The»«  nbi»»n»  of  wax 
are  here  UHed  out  and  coavejred  in  baskets  to  the  bleach- 
ing giouiMl^  wliere  they  are  enposed  io  the  air  for  one  or 
two  weeks  (acooiding  to  the  state  of  the  weather\  being 
tumfd  every  ilay.  The  wax  is  then  re-melted,  re-riljtoiied, 
and  le-bleacheu  ;  it  is  6i:lj»equetitly  refined  by  melting  m 
water  acidulated  with  s'il[^;i  .u  m  id. 

Pure  wax  thus  obtained  is  nearly  devoid  of  smell,  and 
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while  with  a  yellowish  tint ;  it  is  bnttle.  insipid;  its  melt-  I 
iujjpoint  is  iiiH"  Fahr..  and  it  solidifies  at  14i>*. 

ChemistJi  differ  conaiderubly  in  opinion  to  the  iialuie  \ 
of  WAX ;  tovatt  suppoBinp:  it  is  a  homogeneous  body,  while 
others  me  of  oiiinton  Uiat  it  consists  of  two  different  sub- 
sUnces.  To«<us<iCthMeUMIiAineof  cmW  has  l>een  given, 
which,  it  has  been  MMrted.  ooiMtitutea  About  70  per  cent, 
of  wax ;  it  fuse»  nt  about  144'*  Fahr.,  and  diaaolvw  in  16 
parls  of  boilinr  alcohol :  the  other  Bubstues  it  called 
inijricene;  it  fuocs  at  Fahr.,  and  is  soluble  ta 900  parts 
of  alcohol  of  the  specific  giavity  0  a'J3. 

Other  ditfe.-ences  have  bein  stated  between  these  two 
Dodiea;  thua,  cerine  is  sapomfiabie  by  potash,  vieiding 
nuufane  and  a  little  oleic  acid,  and  a  conuderable  quan- 
tity of  a  non-saponiilablc  fat  called  ceniiw.  Myrieine  on 
the  other  hand  is  not  sapordO&ble.  He«  is  however  of 
opnion  that  wax  is  humoeeneous  i".  rn'iirf;  nrd  TJcbii; 
thiak-^it  is  jiiobabk  thai  this  is,  at  ui  v  r;.tf.  sonittimes  llie 
ca-ie. 

When  wax  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
tlie  usual  products  or  non-azotiied  vegetable  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Hess,  when  wax  baa  been  deprived  of  its  colour- 
ing matter  by  eethcr,  white  aealca  of  wax  are  procured, 

wmch  vield  by  analysis — 

"Caibon        .  .    801^  90*84 

Hjdroeen  .  .  .  13-21  1322 
Oxygen       .      .       .     600  694 

100  00        100  00 
Wax  u  extensively  emploj^ed  both  in  its  original  and 
bleached  stale ;  in  the  latter  it  ia  iiaed  not  only  for  candlea» 
but  also  in  numeroul  eeratcs,  dntmenta,  and  plaaten. 

Murtie  JVar  is  a  vegetable  product,  obtained  from  (he 
berries  of  the  Mjrric*  cerifera,  a  native  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America;  these  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  wax  then 
exudes,  floats  on  the  water,  is  skimmed  off,  and  re-melted. 
It  ii  greenish,  diaphanous,  and  bleaches  perfectly  in  the 
mil ;  tt  ia  80  brittle  that  it  mav  be  pulvcmed.  Its  density 
ia  1*.  it  melts  at  about  ST  Fur. 

Sevi -n]  other  plants  yield  waxy  produeta;  thus,  the 
wnx-p  i.ni  uf  the  Andes  (Cerorylon  Andieota)  is  a  tree 
whuh  f;rows  to  the  height  of  IW)  to  180  feet,  and  yields  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  resin,  of  which  the  natives  make 
candles.  From  the  resin  Bona.stre  has  extracted  a  substance 
which  he  calls  eeroxyUnt.  Another  variety  is  produced 
by  the  Wax-Thkk. 

WAX-TKEE.  the  eoannoa  mme  of  the  planU  belong- 
ing to  the  genua  Vitmia.  Thia  genua  wa*  named  m 
honour  of  M.  de  Visme,  a  merchant  of  Li>bon,  and  belonjjs 
to  the  natural  order  HjjpericaccEe.  It  ha.',  a  5-par*ed  calyx, 
five  petals  villous  inside,  a  ni<  :r i  riuiaceaus  berry,  tive 
styles  with  peltate  stigmas,  numerous  stamens  diapoaed  in 
five  bundles,  which  are  placed  opponte  the  pMah>  and 
alternate  with  ftve  glanda  or  acales ;  the  anthera  are  null, 
roundish,  2-cetted,  and  bunting  leng^thwise;  seedawith  a 
double  covering.  The  species  are  either  shrubs  or  trees, 
having  quadrangular  opposite  branches  with  entire  leaves 
full  of  plandular  and  pellucid  do)«-  Th^  fl  nw  s  m  l  i  f  a 
yellow  or  greenish  colour.  All  the  ssptLtts  atiurd  «  ytllow 
juice,  which  is  sometimes  collected  and  sold  in  the 
marlieto  under  the  name  of  American  Gramboge.  All  the 
Imown  species,  except  one,  which  grows  in  Africa,  are 
natiTea  of  varioua  porta  of  South  America.  Ibeqpecieaio 
greatest  abnnAinee  are  tlie  fbllowing:— 

T'{i>mta  guianensts,  Guiana  Wax-tree,  has  a  quadran- 
pular  stem,  ovato-lanccolate  or  oblonc;  leaves,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  base  and  nifescent  and  smooth  beneath  ;  the 

Kliiiles  are  shoit, the  calyxei>  ovate  with  ciliated  margins: 
t  stamens  numerous,  and  the  berry  ovate.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  ia  a  ahrub  about  eight 
fleet  in  heigllt.  The  Cayenne  Wax-tree  (V.  eajfemuruit) 
has  dotted  ovato- lanceolate  leaves,  and  few -flowered 

Jtanicles  of  white  flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  ten 
eet,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  vield  the  r  ^in  nis  juice. 

y.  xfsiilijfora,  has  an  anK^^lar  stem,  lanceolate  leaves, 
cordate  at  their  hose,  with  very  short  and  thick  petioles, 
and  a  muititid  panicle.  It  is  a  native  of  Ouiana,  and 
yields  the  juice  m  great  abundance.  F.  lati/olia,  with 
broad  dotted  leaves  and  dotted  peta)a.ia  another  apedes  of 
Guiana,  which  yields  ereat  qnantitica  of  ttie  Jwoe  when 
cut  or  broken.'  Tln^  j  lioc  '.■.li;>n  dried  ia  purgative  in 
doses  of  about  seven  or  eight  gi^ns. 
WAX,  BKALINO.  The  beat  rail  aaalin^w  ia  com- 


posed  of  shell-lac,  Venice  turpentine,  and  cinnabar.  The 
jihrll-lac  by  Itself  is  rather  too  brittle,  and  the  turpentine  is 
:vihiid  to  remedy  that  defect.  The  proportions  are  about 
four  paits  of  lac,  one  part  of  turpentine,  and  three  parts  of 
cinnabar,  by  weight.  When  the  lac  and  turpentine  are 
melted  tbecuuiabar  is  added  inpowder,  and  the  whole  is  well 
mixed  by  atirring  it  about.  The  round  sticks  of  sealing- 
wax  are  made  by  hand  on  a  aaiooth  alab  of  narUo  or 
plate  of  metal,  which  is  Kept  at  an  even  and  mode- 
rate temperature  by  a  brarif  i  or  rhafing-di&h  placed  be- 
neath it.  The  liquid  sealing-wax  having  been  partia!l«r 
cooled,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  about  six  sticks  is 
rolled  out  on  the  slab  or  plate  into  one  long  stick,  which, 
when  of  proper  diameter,  is  cut  into  lengtha,  and  trana* 
feired  to  another  workman,  by  whom  the  stick*  am  rolled 
on  a  cold  alab  beneath  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or 
metal.  Tfie  stic\'s  arc  now  to  polLshed,  which  is  done 
by  holding  them  successuyjy  between  two  conti£;uo-as 
charcoal  hres  till  the  surface  is  fused,  which  produces  the 
polish.  One  end  is  then  softened  by  being  brought  near 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in  order  to  receive  the  impression  of 
the  maker's  name.  Ihia  manipulating  process  is  only 
applied  to  the  round  aticics;  thoae  whicn  are  oval  aiH 
ornamented  are  formed  by  pouring  the  liquid  sealing-wax 
into  a  mould ;  when  partly  cooled,  the  sticks  are  removed 
to  another  mould  made  of  steel,  Ottt  of  whieii  theyaio 
taken  puliJied  and  fit  for  use. 

For  the  best  scalinj;-wax,  the  best  and  most  colourless 
shetl-Iac  is  used,  tlie  finest  Venice  turpentine,  and  the 
brightest  cinnabar,  or  that  which  is  called  Chinese  vermi* 
lion.  For  the  bait  black  aealing.wax,  the  fincal  ivoiy^ 
black  ia  aubalitnted  fbr  the  einmmar.  Tat  aeaHnf -wax  of 
inferior  quality,  not  only  the  darker-coloured  shell-lac  is 
used,  but  other  resin.s  of  less  value,  common  turpeii1ine>, 
and  mixtures  of  cinnabar  and  red  lead,  or  sonietunes  r<  d 
lead  alone,  and  lamp-biack  is  used  ini>tead  of  ivoiy-black. 
Other  colours  are  given  to  sealing-wax  by  mixing  with  it, 
for  the  most  pari,  different  metallic  oxides. 

The  soAer  wax,  which  waa  formerly  in  general  use  for 
sealinif  letteia  and  legal  documenti,  and  which  is  still 
occoMonally  used  for  the  latter  purpoae,  consists  of  about 
four  parts  of  becs'-wax.  one  part  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
as  much  cinnabar  or  other  colouring  material  as  is  required 
to  give  it  the  tint  whiih  is  preferred. 

Sealing-wax  consisting  of  lac  with  a  red  colouring  mat- 
ter seems  to  have  been  first  brought  from  the  East  indies. 
The  earliest  leala  of  thia  material  tliat  have  been  found  in 
Europe  are  of  the  date  of  about  1S60.  Hie  eompoAtion 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  French,  ami  Gerinan.s 
and  its  superiority  to  bees'-wnx  soon  brought  it  into  gene 
la!  u.se.  The  quantity  of  lac  imported  into  this  country, 
cluefiy  for  making  sealiug-wax.  is  very  great.  [La^^J 
The  Dutch  call  it  zegd-lak,  and  the  Germans  tieget'taeli, 
both  properly ;  the  nench,  as  well  as  the  Engliab,  impro- 
perly call  it  wax:  the  Flrench  call  \t  etre^'CasMer ;  tbe 
softer  material,  wliich  is  really  wax.  they  properly  call 
cire-d-*cflUr.  The  name  was  probably  given  to  sealing- 
wax  by  the  Frendi  and  Engltah  befine  ita  oompontun 
w  a.s  known. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  used  for  sealing  a  kind 
of  earth,  probably  containing  bitumen,  which  lurodotui 
i,n.  3Hj  calla  acaling  earth,  *  yii  vfntayrpic'  on  which  an 
impression  was  made  by  a  aeal-ring. '  ;acrvXu>c.'  A  simi- 
lar substance  was  used  also  hv  the  Greeks  (ti|X6;)  and  by 
the  Romans  [crctulu  ■  but  tne  material  commonly  osed 
by  the  antients,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  wax. 

(  Beckmann  s q/" Inrentious,  vol.  1;  Diclinnnain 
Technologique  des  Art$  el  M('Uers ;  Handm^td  to  the  Arts, 
vol.  ii.) 

WAY.  Ghtnttfi  (from  the  Freodi  C9k«mm),  ia  a  term 
used  to  denote  cither  a  right,  in  one  peraim  or  more,  of 

passing  over  the  hrd  of  another,  or  the  space  over  whii  h 
mich  npht  is  exerciabk'.  In  the  former  sense  a  w  ay  is  i.'i 
il  l  '  [ureal  right  of  the  claas  called  Easements, — the 
corporeal  right,  the  ownenihip  of  the  soil,  and  of  all  its 
products,  superficial  and  mineral,  remaining  in  the  party 
in  whom  such  ownership  would  have  been,  aupposing  no 
right  of  way  to  have  existed. 

Five  species  of  way  are  known  to  the  law : — 1,  A  fooi* 
way,  for  persons  passing  on  foot  only ;  2,  a  horse-way.  for 
pel  sons  passing  on  horseback,  but  including  a  foot-wa^ , 
a,  a  dnli-way,  for  driving  cattle;  4,  acama^-way,  fbr 
leading  or  dnviqgcnHBaiid  otlmeiiisaiH,  dwayi  indnd- 
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ine  a  foot  and  hoTse--.TAy,  and  usually,  but  not  neceisarily, 
including  a  diift-tray j  9^  a  water-way  Ibr  ships  and  boats. 

All  tMw  nay  be  cither  i)rivate  or  public  ways,  the  for- 
BMT  being  enjoyed  by  particular  persons  or  elaaaea,  the 
falter  being  open  to  the  public,  to  the  queen,  and  to  all 
persons  who  are  either  permanently  or  temporarily  Ii»^r 
subjects ;  hence  such  a  way  is  said  to  b«  communtt  strata, 
or,  itlta  vhi  rr^shi, — in  The  laD^uage  Of  pleadiogt  arCtMn- 
mon  atid  public  queen's  highway. 

I-  Tlie  ptopwr  origin  of  a  prime  right  of  wny  i>,  a  f^nt 
from  the  owner  «f  the  aoil,  whose  ineane  of  eqioying  hit 
own  property  are  abrid|B|vd  thereby. 

SulIi  a  f^riiiit  inay  be  made  to  a  party  or  to  him  and  his 
111  ii^,  I'l  i'r  rvv,  i.,t.  uiilioiit  respect  to  any  land  or  houi»e 
11  whuh  he  inuy  be  the  owner  or  occupier:  ur,  (u  Ihe 
Si'aQtce,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  being  owners  ot  Mich  a 
noose  or  close  ;  in  which  caae  the  right  granted  will  be 
appurtenant  to  the  houM  or  doee  to  which  the  grant  ia 
annexed,  and  the  riirht  will  pan  with  the  house  or  close. 

The  ^rant  of  a  wny  mny  be  either  express  or  implied  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  ini  oxjiri-'ss  ijrant,  tlie  u'rantor  may  tm- 
I'  l^e  sueh  restrictions  upon  his  ijrant  as  he  tlunks  proper. 
\  t  iicic-  a  iitait  v>ho,  at  the  tune  he  conveys  part  ol  his  land 
1o  another,  has  no  aecesa  to  the  land  conveyed,  except  over 
the  land  which  he  reserves,  the  grant  of  a  right  of  way 
over  the  land  iwervcd  'a  neeettarify  implied.  So,  where  a 
man  conveys  part  of  hia  land,  having  no  access  totlie  pait 
reserved,  except  over  the  land  conveyed,  a  riarht  of  way 
1  .tr  l!ie  laiul  ennvi-yed  Is  impliedly  leNet  veil.  Tlie  vsay  so 
j;ij/lu-clly  tcratiled  ur  reserved  is  ealled  a  ■  uay  ot"  iieees-sit y.' 

Wliere  no  deed  can  be  produeeil  whereby  a  «ay  is  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  created,  the  j>ai1y  clairninti^  the  way 
may.  in  the  case  of  a  long  continued  u$cr  of  the  right 
without  evidence  of  cmnmencerocnt  or  intem^tton  within 
the  period  legal  memory,  plead  that  it  ms  beenim- 
memorially  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  ancesfoi^  in  the  case 
of  a  way  in  gross,  or  by  Inm  and  all  lho>e  \vho«te  estate 
he  has,  in  the  hou.se  or  close  to  v^hil■ll  the  way  is  annexed, 
in  the  ca^e  of  a  way  appendant  {i.e.  imraemorially  appur- 
tenant ). 

Until  lately  also,  a  lost  grant  would  be  presonad  in 
ordinary  eases,  after  an  uninterrupted  and  unexphuned 

ii>er  of  20  ,  -ir^  Hut  nnw.  hy  2  ami  .i  'William  IV.,  c.  71, 
■}  2.  no  eliui:!  .>hie!i  may  bt!  lav\ fully  made  by  custom, 
pie-,e)ij;tion,  or  grant,  to  anyway  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived 
u]>uii,  over,  ur  from  any  land  or  water,  when  such  way  ha.s 
bi'en  actually  enjoyed  oy  any  person  claiming  right  thereto, 
vrithout  interruption,  for  the  fiill  period  of  20  years,  shall 
be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  way 
was  first  enjove<l  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of  20 
yeius ;  and  when  such  way  has  been  so  enjoyed,  for  the 
iiill  period  of  years,  the  right  is  absolute  and  indefeasi- 
ble, unless  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement,  ex- 
pressly given  or  made  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  w  riting. 

A  grant  of  a  right  of  way  made  by  a  person  who  has 
only  a  limited  estate  in  the  land  over  wnieh  the  way  passes, 
is  effectual  oi^r  during  the  continuance  of  the  estate  of 
the  grantor.  Where  a  elaim  to  a  right  of  way  is  set  up  in 
respect  of  the  20  years"  or  llie  AO  years'  enjovment  men- 
tioned in  the  statute,  if  it  appear  that  the  lana  over  which 
the  right  is  claimed  lia.s  during  tiie  wlioie  or  part  of  the 
20  or  40  years,  been  in  the  occupation  of  a  paily  having 
a  limited  estate  in  such  land,  not  only  is  no  right  of  way 
aeqoiiad  aa  uainst  tlie  rever>iioner,  but  no  right  whatever 
is  gained  by  me  user.  (4  Tyrwh.,  552  ;  1  Cro.,  M.  it  JL, 
i?!?. '  A.-»  to  the  conslruc-tion  of  this  aet  sec  G  N.  &  M., 
2JU,  4  Ad.  Si  Ell.,  3<i9;  U  Ad.  and  Eli.,  b88,  788. 

The  party  to  whom  a  private  road  allotted  under  the 
general  enclosure  act,  has  a  ttatutory  nght  of  way. 

Where  the  party  entitled  to  a  way  becomes  the  owner 
of  the  laud  over  which  it  passes,  the  right  of  way  is  ex- 
tingitished  if  the  party  has  the  same  extent  of  interest  in 
the  land  and  in  Ihu  way.  But  if  the  one  be  held  for  an 
estate  different  in  extent  of  duration  from  the  other,  the 
ri::ht  is  only  tutpended  dunni;  the  union  of  the  two  in- 
terests. Even  where  a  n^h"  of  way  is  extin^ruishetl  hy 
unity  of  possession,  it  will,  m  some  ea.se.s,  revive  uj>on  a 
severance  of  that  unity  as  by  partition  amongst  parcencers, 
&c.  A  private  right  of  way  may  also  be  OEtinguished  by  a 
deed  ol  nlcMt  «ie«nted  by  tha  party  antitwl  to  such 
way ;  and  such  a  releise  tmtf  be  WHttOMd  fWm  a  non- 


user  for  20  years  or  from  a  doolaimt 
>Hat  he  has  no  such  right. 
P.  &•  No.  MW. 


by  the  party 


A  way  of  necessity  is  limited  by  the  necessity  out  o. 
which  it' has  arisen.  Thus,  where  the jpartj  to  whom  such 
a  way  is  impliedty  granted,  or  by  whom  H  is  impliedly 
reserved,  becomes  entitled  to  aone  other  access  to  Jus 
land,  equally  direct,  the  way  of  neeesrity  b  gone. 

T!ie  ])artieular  ri^ht-s  of  the  grantee  of  a  private  wav 
continue  to  cxiit  nolwithbtanding  the  owner  of  the  land 
may  have  dedicated  it  to  tlie  public  as  a  highway. 

Hv  the  general  enclosure  act  <4l  Geo.  III.,  c.  102)  all 
roads,  private  BS  wall  as  public,  within  the  district,  not  set 
out  by  the  iMmmisvonars,  ate  declared  to  be  extinirai»hed. 

The  grantee  cannot  throw  the  burthen  of  repairing  the 
way  upon  the  [rrantor,  unles.s  by  the  terms  ol  tiie  grant, 
evidenced  by  the  deed  or  by  user,  the  giaiilor  haj»  engaged 
to  enable  thi'  L'i">utee  to  um?  the  way.  In  tlie  ordinary 
ease,  wheie  the  ii^ht  and  tlic  liability  to  repair  the  way 
are  in  the  grantee,  he  is  not  entitled  to  go  upon  the  ad- 
joining land  when  the  direct  way  is  impflssabW  (4  Maula 
and  Sclw.,  387) ;  whether  he  may  do  so  where  the  state  of 
non-repair  is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  occupier 
of  the  land,  or  where  the  liability  to  repair  rests  upon  the 
latter.  doe.N  not  appear  to  have  been  lieeuled. 

If  the  occupier  of  the  land  over  whieh  a  private  way 
passes,  or  any  other  person,  ob.struet  llic  way,  the  party 
entitled  to  the  way  may  remove  the  obstruction,  and  hie 
may  al&o  bring  an  action  on  the  case,  or,  in  some  cases,  an 
action  of  covenant  against  the  obstructor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  occupier  of  the  land  resisting  the  claim  of  a 
ri^ht  of  a  way,  brin;r  an  action  of  lrespas.s  atjainst  the  per- 
son exercising  the  alleged  right,  the  defendant  may  plead 
in  justification  a  title  ligondcd  upoo  prescriptioii,  grut, 
reservation,  or  statute. 

II.  Between  private  ways  and  public  ways  stand  what 
may  be  aUkd  fnnui'pMie  yia^  partaking  of  tb«  ifualitica 
of  both,  hut  differing,  in  some  respects,  from  each.  By 
Mme  writers  these  arc  classed  amongst  private,  by  others, 
anioni^st  public  w  ays ;  they  .seem  more  properly  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  intermediate  clas,s.  .Such  are  ways  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  &c.  have  immemurially  used 
from  their  totvo,  &«.  to  a  chureh  or  market  A  nght  oi 
this  description  caniiat»  in  modem  times,  b«  eteatiSL  It 
cannot  be  the  auhlect  of  a  grant,  inasmtich  as  inhiMtants, 
as  such,  are  not  at  Xh'n  day  capable  of  fakinij  any  interest 
by  grant;  nor  can  it.  like  a  public  way,  be  created  by 
dedication,  as  the  dedication  of  a  way  can  only  be  to  the 
jniblic  at  laige.  Such  a  nght  therefore  can  exist  only 
force  of  an  anlient  custom. 

III.  A  highway  is  created  where  the  owner  of  the  soil 
has,  by  express  words  or  hf  some  act  done  or  foibome, 
declared  his  intention  that  the  public  shall  have  the  use 
of  a  way  over  such  soil.  The  dedication  of  a  way  to  the 
public  may  be  by  writins:  or  by  words ;  so  it  may  be  in« 
fened  from  the  acts  ol  the  party,  as  the  Uirowing  dowM 
of  fences,  ur  bum  mere  tacit  act^uiescence  where  tha 
acquiescing  party  is  in  possession  ol  the  limd,  and  there* 
fore  has  the  moans,  if  disposed  so  to  do,  of  preventing  the 
use  of  the  WMr.  In  ail  cases  however  it  is  necessary  that 
the  party  demeatinir  should  have  a  sufficient  interest  in 
ttie  land  to  w  ir  .iiit  such  dedication.  If  be  ha.s  a  leM 
estate  than  a  lee-siinple,  his  dedication  will  not  bind  the 
reversioner.  But  it  would  also  appear  that  the  owner  of 
such  a  limited  estate  could  not  even  dedicate  a  highway 
to  the  public  for  the  limited  period  of  his  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  that  his  attempted  dedication,  however  distinctly 
and  Ibrmally  msde,  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
licence  revocable  at  pleasure. 

When  there  isnoe\prej«>  dedication,  tlie  presumption  ot 
an  intention  to  dedicate,  a/i.^int:  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
party,  may  be  rebutted:  as  by  showing  that  when  the 
public  wei-c  first  admitted  a  bar  or  aohnin  was  occasionally 

E laced  across  the  road,  whereby  pamengors  might,  at  times* 
e  excluded ;  although  it  should  also  appear  thet  the  bar, 
&c.  had  long  been  omitted  to  be  used,  or  that  it  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  had  been  actually  broken 
down,  and  that  no  attempt  had  been  n  >u    to  restore  it. 

A  highway  IS  frequently  created  by  ftatule,  principally 
under  enclosure  acts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  a  highway,  it 
cannot,  at  common  law,  be  destroyed  or  altered,  except  alter 
an  inquisition  Udcitt  tipOQ  »  Wwr  of  oci  quod  daninum. 

By  the  common  law  the  burthen  ot  maintaining  high- 
\va\s  i",  thrown  up      *' '   o  c  i  ii .    of  lands  and  Icon 
incuts  within  the  parish,  or  ralhcr  within  the  township 
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{Town]  in  which  the  way  is  uttttted.  But  particular  pei  - 
tons  may  be  boiii.d  to  repair  a  highway.  This  spevuii 
liability  nmy  exist  by  rouon  of  enelmure  Cratione  coaret&- 

ti-ini^  ,  a::::,;i'.>i  j  .iitu's  who  have  enclosrcl  th?  ^^ides,  or  one 
jillie  ol  liiLi  io!ul.  ami  have  tlicrcby  less-t'iiu.!  the  facilities 
for  breaking  out  into  l!u'  adjomini;  iand->  where  necessary: 
or  by  rfaiion  of  the  po^f>esrsion  oi'  lands  (ratione  tenune 
terr»  snaB\  which  have  by  sonrje  means  become  d»rgeable 
with  the  burthen.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  aggregate, 
a  liability  to  repair  may  also  be  established  by  prescription 
only,  or  antient  usage,  without  enclosure  or  tenure. 

Any  obstruction  or  otiier  nuisance  in  a  highway  may  be 
nbii'eil  or  rt'mov,'(i  l)y  ;i:iy  person  who  chooses  to  under- 
take the  ta*k.  The  wionz-ndoer  may  also  be  proceeded 
against  by  indictment  as  for  a  misidemeanour ;  but  he  is 
not  liable  to  an  action,  Cs  he  i»  in  the  case  of  a  nuisance  to 
a  private  or  to  a  quaai-publie  way,  except  to  respect 
special  damage. 

The  reijulation  of  highways  has  frequently  been  made 
the  !^uliji  ct  of  li'irislat i\ p  erteience.  Tlie  btalute  now 
in  Ibrcf  the  ."itli  uml  t>th  U'llhain  IV..  c.  M,  some  ol'the 
provision?*  ol  which  it  will  be  n:.^h;  to  notice. 

The  intubitantH  of  eveiv  parLsh  maintaining  its  own 
highway  ai  e  to  elect  annually  one  or  more  perssons  to  serve 
the  office  of  waywarden  or Boireyor.  by  whom  tho  hvzU- 
ways  of  the  pamh  are  to  be  repaired  and  kej)!  m  k  pair 
G).  To  he  etir,nbh-  as  -.vnywarden  the  party  must  have 
10/.  a  year  in  lands  or  UXI/.  personal  estate  i  ^  7),  and  he 
may  be  appointed  with  a  salary  9;.  In  case  of  non- 
election,  disqualification,  or  misconduct  of  a  wajnvarden, 
the  justiceu  may  appoint      11).    Parishes  may,  upon  ap- 

£lication»  be  conaoudated  into  distiicU  ($  13) ;  the  union 
>  eontinne  for  three  years,  and  ailerwvrds  nntil  deter- 
mined hy  twelve  months*  notice  ^f  1'  .  I.an^e  parishes 
are  empcvvercd  tn  appoint  aboaid  lor  tlic  hupcjiiitendencc 
of  highways  18-.  A  rate  is  to  be  made  and  levied  by 
the  waywarden  upon  uroperty  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  anu  also  upon  woods,  mines,  and  quar- 
riea  of  stone  and  other  hereditaments  theretofore  usually 
rated  to  the  highways  {§  27).  In  parishes  in  which  the 
overseers  are  authorized  to  compound  for  poor-rates  tlie 
waywarden  may.  compound  lur  highway-rates  {§  'M  . 
Way  wardens  are  to  have  the  same  remetiies  for  highway- 
rates  as  the  overseers  have  lur  poor-rates  (i*  34).  The 
waywarden  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  vestry,  appoint 
a  collector  of  rates  36).  Yearly  aecounts  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  vestry,  and  afterwards  before  flie  justices  at  a 
special  »es.sion,  who  are  to  examine  the  accounts  and  hear 
complaints  44;.  The  waywarden  is  not  to  have  a  share 
in  any  eoiitr.u  t  ibr  work  or  materials  (^4C).  Waywardens 
are  empowtn  ed  to  take  stones  for  repair,  from  waste  lands 
kr-.  witt.oiJ  payment,  except  for  damage  done  (i  51).  If 
•uificicnt  materials  cannot  be  conveniently  liad  from  waste 
lands,  fcCf  waywardens  may,  with  licence  from  justices  at 
petfr  sessions,  search  for  materials  in  enclosed  grounds, 
not  beini;  a  garden.  Stc,  and  take  them,  mak-injt  satisfac- 
tion to  the  o\\  ner  J  '>4  .  No  tree,  bui^,  or  shrnh  is  to  be 
planted  within  fil'i'en  yard.s  of  the  centre  ol  a  lughway 
I.  Kncruachmetit^  on  the  highway  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  waywardens  at  the  expense  of  the  party,  the 
amount  of  which  expense  is  to  be  levied  by  distress  and 
sale  by  the  justices  at  a  special  sessioa  of  the  highways 
a  flB).  Parsons  comodttnip  nuitaneet  by  riding  or  by 
leading  or  driving  cattle  on  footpaths,  or  tethering  cattle 
thereon,  doing  any  injury  or  damage  tu  h.ighways,  or  to  the 
hed^i  s  or  lences,  injuring  milestones,  plavi'ifx  at  irames,  or 
pitching  a  tent,  hnoth,  stall,  or  stand  on  the  hitthway,  firing 
off  any  gun,  pistol,  or  firework  within  titty  feet  ol  the 
centre  of  highwaj^,  laying  timber,  &o.  on  highway,  suf- 
fering flith  to  ron  into  nighway.or  ohalTUCting  the  passage 
of  the  highway  or  of  any  footway,  are  to  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  40*.  over  and  ahovc  the  damasre  occasioned 
72:.  The  uay^arden  is  to  im})ont'.d  caltle  strayiiii^  on 
highway  74  f.  The  name  of  the  owner  of  every  waggon 
and  cart  is  to  be  painted  thereon  (J  7B.  Drivers  of  carts 
and  other  carriages  not  driven  brrein^  are  not  to  ride 
thci  ton  (J  78).  Cartways  are  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet 
wide,  faonewaya  eight,  and  footways  three  i.f  fO\  Narrow 
roads  maybe  widened  by  order  of  justices,  if  not  ol  con- 
venient brca.lth  I  H2  and  93}.  Provision  i.s  made  tur  the 
stopping  up,  (hvertmp,  and  turning  of  highways  84  to 
Hrz  .  Justices  a;  a  itbocind Mid lequArcd  to  oompel  tlie 
repair  of  liighvvay*  ^| 


Bf  flie  23rd  section  of  the  act,  no  road  or  oecnpaUan 
way  made  at  the  expense  of  indiridoals  or  eerponitioas,  it 
to  be  deemed  a  lutrbway  which  the  parish  is  liable  to  ie> 

pair,  unless  the  road  is  made  in  a  manner  pre-.ciibcd,  and 
certain  notices  are  given,  and  the  road  adopted  by  the 
parish.  Tliis  provision  does  not  however  appear  to  affect 
the  right  of  the  public  to  use  a  highway  dedicated  to  the 
public  without  tne  observance  of  the  formalities  heie  re. 
quired  for  the  pmposa  of  throwing  upon  the  parish  » lia* 
bility  to  repair. 

In  the  case  of  a  way  over  water,  cither  private.  qur>:i- 
puhhc,  or  puhhc,  li'  the  course  of  the  water  alter  bv  sutlili.a 
or  ;^radnal  chaniTe,  the  way  is  continued  over  the  new 
course.  £very  navigable  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  or  creek,  is 
a  highway  for  ships  and  boats. 

WAY,  MILKY.   [Milky  Way.] 

WAYS,  ROMAN.  Our  old  chromclers  give  fliis  name 
to  four  principal  antient  highways  which  they  suppose  t 
have  been  either  originally  formed  by  the  Romai.s  i; 
Britain  during  their  occii]iation  ot"  the  country,  or  at  le«st 
to  have  been  completed  and  perfected  by  that  people  upon 
lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part  already  traced  and  used 
by  the  former  inhabitants.  The  names  however  by  which 
the  four  highways  are  distinguished  appear  to  l>«  flkzco 
in  form,  although  they  may  be  Roman  or  British  in  etymo- 
logy : — Watling  Street,  Ikenild  Street,  Ennin  Street,  and 
the  Fos.'^e.  Watling  or  (Jathchn  Street,  which  is,  sa-ui  to 
have  been  &o  called  from  a  functionary  of  the  name  of 
Vitellianus  (in  British,  Guetalin  i,  to  whom  the  care  of  it 
was  committed — a  most  unsatisfactory  and  improbable 
etymology — is  held  to  have  extended  from  Dover  to 
Chester;  or,  according  to  another  hypothesis,  to  Chester* 
le-Street,  in  Durham,  passing  throii)?n  Canterbury,  l/m- 
don.  and  Venilam,  from  which  last-mentioned  town  it  had 
also  tlie  name  of  Werlaeui  Street.  Its  remains,  or  sup- 
jTOScd  remains,  are  stiU  known  in  various  places  bv  the 
names  of  Hi;,'h  Dyke.  IIit;;h  ilidge.  Ridge  Way,  aod  Forty- 
Foot  Way.  There  has  luen  much  controverw  however  a* 
to  whether  Watling  Street  did  aetnaUy  pass  tiiroui^  Lon- 
don. Stukely  in  particular  contends  that  it  croaaed  what 
is  now  called  the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  preceded 
to  the  west  of  Westminsler,  througn  Hyde  Parle  and  St. 
.lainess  I'ark,  to  the  Thames,  w-nich  it  cros.sed  at  Old 
Palace-yard.  The  common  opinion  however  is.  that  it 
passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still  called  Watling  Street 
in  tlie  City,  meeting  the  oUier  three  great  roada  at  ttie 
central  mdliarium  ro  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out  by  the 
site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowgafc 
lo  what  is  still  called  Stoncy  Street  on  the  Surrey  side. 
The  northward  course  of  Watling  Street,  aittr  le.Hvtng 
London  or  its  neighbourhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
over  Hampstead  Heath,  to  Edgeware,  and  hence,  through 
Verulam  (or  St.  Alban's)  and  Dunstable  in  Bcdfordahirc. 
to  Stoney  Stratfonl  In  Northamptonshire,  whence  it  ddited 
Leicestershire  on  the  west  to  Bos worth.  From  this  pni;,* 
its  course  is  disputed,  some  making  it  proceed  in  a  north 
western  direction  to  Chester,  others  carrying  it  due  nor*^ 
to  York  and  thence  to  Che.«ter-le-Street ;  whence  sum. 
imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended  to  I.anark  an  ^ 
Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caithness,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  island.  Ikenild  or  leheoild  Street  is  aatd 
to  have  been  so  called  flrom  its  commencing  on  the  eat^tem 
side  of  the  island  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  iind  supposed  to  be  the  sanic  with  the  Sini'.'ii 
of  Ptolemy,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  ^lUItoik, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.  On  the  suppositnui  however  of 
I.ondon  Stone  having  been  the  central  milliarium  where 
all  the  great  rmuls  of  the  country  met.,  a  branch  of  the 
Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point  i  it  ia  auppoaed 
to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  and  to  have  been  other 
wise  know  n  by  tlie  name  ot  the  Vicinal  Way.  Tlie  course 
of  the  Ikenild  to  tlie  westward  ia  extremely  obscure: 
nearly  all  tliat  has  l>een  even  conjectured  on  tlie  sntiject 
is,  that  it  crossed  Walling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thenc« 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire  to  the  western 
coart.  It  aeens  moat jmbabto  that,  while  Watliof  Stieet 
ran  direetly  north  to  Cbealei^le-Streel,  the  Ikenild  craased 
!'  '  'i  inely  to  Chester ;  but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one 
ruud  ha\  e  been  confounded  with  those  of  the  other.  £r- 
min  or  Hermin  Street,  again,  is  conjectured  by  some  to 
have  extended  from  St.  David'.s,  at  the  south-western  ea- 
tremity  of  Wales,  to  Southampton  ;  by  othci%  to  hm 
slretched  more  directly  acroes  the  country  to  Lc4den. 
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which  it  may  h&ve  entered  by  what  is  now  called  Holborn. 
Koailyt  Ui0  f OH*  M  tuppowed  to  have  taken  its  conne 
from  M»th-wwt  to  nortn-«ast,  beginning  near  Totae«  in 

Devonshire,  and  pa-^ing  through  Bristol,  Cirencester  (near 
which  place  it  st-L-ms  to  have  crossed  Erniin  Street),  Chip- 

Eing  Noilon,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lincoln. 
'  It  waa  carried  from  thence  to  London,  it  probably  pro- 
ceeded Uirough  Bishopigate  Street.  Nothing  however 
can  be  more  obscuraaoa  uocertain  than  the  whole  aubject 
of  those  »uppoc>ed  Rennan  highwayt.  Cemdeii  treate  it 
with  a  lort  01  contempl.  declining  to  veDture  upon  any 
pursuit  after  the  course  of  the  four  pretended  roads,  and 
only  remarking  that  our  old  instoiians,  who  will  only  have 
four  ways  ot  this  sort,  are  in  that,  without  all  question,  m 
an  error.  The  Itinenuy  ofAntoiuBus  nakoa lUleeii itinera 

or  roads  in  Untain.   

W  AYAVODE,  or  WOTEVODA,  is  a  Slavonian  appella- 
bOD,  derived  from  vogmSt  *WBr,'  and  voditt  *to  lead  and 
comtequently  it  haathe  tame  etymology  m  the  Latin  Dm, 
the  Saxon  If,tretog,  and  the  modern  German  Ilfrzn^. 

This  name  was  originally  ?ivea  tu  miatary  cuiuinander^ 
in  ditt'ereiu  Slavonian  counlrtes.  In  Poland  each  pala- 
tiaate*  or  province  had  its  woyevoda,  whose  duty  was  to 
command  in  time  of  war  ttie  pospotite,  or  arnere  ban 
of  hia  provuice.  The  woyevodes  had  in  time  of  peace  a 
eertaio  admuualntive  aothwitf,  and  composed  the  first 
class  of  the  senators.  By  a  rather  imjiroper  comparison 
with  the  Comitea  Palatii  of  the  empire,  they  were  trans- 
lated in  Latin  by  '  j  i  li  e.'  [Poland,  Cormtitution  o/.] 
la  the  earhest  times  of  Russian  history  the  appellation 
of  woyevoda  m  ^ven  to  high  military  officers.  In  M 
there  were  mihtaiy  and  civil  woyevodes :  the  first  were 
simply  generals,  and  Peter  the  Great  abolished  this  aniient 
Slavonian  appellation  and  introduced  that  ofgeneral.  The 
civil  woyevodes  were  divided  into  provincial  and  town 
woyevodes,  and  they  were  governors  of  provinces  and 
towna :  and  this  appellation  was  changed  only  under  the 
reign  of  Catheriao  IL  into  that  of  governoti,  oom- 
manders,  &c. 

The  appellation  of  waywode  was  a-ssnmed  for  some  time 
bjr  the  culcn  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  ubatituted 
for  it  afterwards  the  Oreek  title  of  despota,  and  finally  its 

Sla*  >n:;in  tjan>-lafion,  hospodar.  The  princes  of  Tran-yl- 
vania  had  also  aometimes  the  title  of  waiwode,  which  was 
also  given  to  some  minor  Turkish  officers. 

W  is  here  pronounced  as  the  Enghiih  V. 

WEALD  EN  FORMATION,  the  uppermost  series  of  the 
strata  usually  included  tnr£qgli»h  geologistainthe  *  Oolitic 
system.'  [Gkoloov.]  Tlue  arrangement  is  justified  by 
the  plants.  fi>hes,  and  reptiles  whicli  occur  in  the  rorma- 
tioii.  for  Ihey  are  generically,  and  even  spccilieally,  more 
&\\\  -  il  -Li  oolitic  than  to  crctacemis  types  of  >1  rue!  uie.  But 
as  the  Wealden  deposits  are  of  iluvialile  origin  princtpahy, 
we  do  not  find  in  them  the  usual  shells  or  crustacea  of  the 
oolites,  but  a  peculiar  series,  of  which  a  fiew  species  are 
also  diaeovered  in  other  districts.  What  i»  the  exaet  ma- 
rine formation  in  other  countries  which  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  fresh-water  Wealden-beds,  or  whether  any  such 
ecjiuvalent  i>  kno^vn,  appears  duul)tful. 

i^Mantell.  Gfoloi^y  nf  Sunstx ;  Austen  and  FiUon,  in  ^46- 
ttracts  of  C/Vo/.  S<KU'lij.  184.'). ) 

WEA1.TM  is  the  means  of  obtaining  the  products  of 
labour.  An  indftvUhial  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
quantitj  of  the  neceasaiies  and  luxuries  of  life  which  he 
can  purchase ;  and  a  nation  is  rich  or  poor,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, according  to  its  means  of  eiijoving  such  advantages. 
Libonr  is*  the  source  of  wealth,  and  every  addition  to  its 
productiveness  tends  to  increase  wealth,  hy  lowcrine:  the 
cost  of  commodities,  and  rendering  them  more  easy  to  be 
obtained.  Politieal  economy  treats  mainly  of  the  means  of 
praooting  the  inereaie  of  national  wealth,  and  of  removing 
obstruetiom  to  itadorelopment;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  very  briefly  to  enumerate  and  explain  some  of 
the  chief  principles  of  that  science  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  production  of  wealth.  The  tirsf  object  is  to  encourage 
industry.  This  is  best  done  by  leaving  it  free  to  obtain  ati 
adequate  reward,  by  protecting  all  persons  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  reward,  and  in  reducing  the  amount  or  value 
of  it  as  little  as  possible.  These  encouragements  can  only 
be  effectually  given  in  a  free  state,  and  under  a  ctviliied 
gnvemment,  where  property  is  secure,  and  laboor  flreefivm 
TMtninti   Insecurity  of  person  or  pro]>erty,  ailNtnty  and 
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opprenive  taxes,  monopolies,  restrictions  upon  the  fn% 
exercise  of  skill  and  enterprise,  arc  all  iniped-.iuents  to  the 
increase  of  wealth:  they  discourage  industry  by  duninish- 
ing  the  inducement  to  exert  it.  and  they  restrain  its  pro- 
ductive powers  when  exerted  by  thwarting  the  natural 
jntelligenee  and  AstiTitjr  of  mm  in  the  putMit  of  his  own 
interests. 

Whatever  gives  the  best  dfrection  to  induitiy,  and 
facilitates  its  operations,  is  Ikvourable  to  the  iocKMe  of 
wealth.  Thus  the  separation  of  men  into  different  em- 
ployments is  hijj^hly  useful,  as  it  perfects  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  their  respective  arts,  and  causes  a  geiieial 
economy  of  time.  SliII  moie  u>c!'ul  is  capital,  v.illiuut 
.V hu  h  division  of  lahom  cuiinul  In- extensively  practised. 
It  puts  labour  in  m  of  ion  ;  combines  the  woik  of  many 
hands  ;  gives  means  and  power  to  invention  ;  creates  me- 
chanical aids  to  human  labour,  and  finally  distributes  by 
degrees  what  it  baa  asasled  in  producing.  Facilities  to 
the  ready  and  efltoctive  application  of  capital  obviously 
add  1o  Its  utility  :  as  credit,  for  example,  whii  li  lend^  to 
one  man  the  capital  of  unother  when  he  ciin  emp.oy  it 
more  profitably;  and  the  \aiiOiis  discriptions  of  money 
(the  representatives  of  capital  j  whieli  taciiitatc  and  cheapen 
the  exchange  of  labour  and  its  pi-oducts  between  man  aod 
man.  The  higher  the  general  rate  of  profits  in  a  COUntiy 
may  be,  tlw  more  rapidly  is  capital  likely  to  be  aecumn« 
lated  ;  because  the  majonty  of  men  me  uMially  dei-iroiis  of 
accumulating,  and  tht  mmtis  of  dnmtj  so  are  evidpntly 
increased  Viy  tu<:h  profits.  If  a  profit  oi  live  pei  cent,  upon 
a  man's  capital  engaged  in  business  enabled  him  to  iive  in 
comfort,  and  to  continue  his  business  without  any  diminution 
of  his  capital ;  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  would  enable  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  it  five  per  cent,  annually,  to 
be  employed  in  further  production  and  accumulation.  It 
is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  increase  of  capital  in  any 
country  in  which  the  rale  of  profi's  dues  not  Icnve  a  sur- 
plus beynnd  the  iiccessaiy  expenses  of  Jiving.  In  such  a 
case  capital  would  be  stationary,  while  the  population  tS 
be  supported  by  it  would  be  on  the  increase. 

The  advantages  of  dividon  of  labour  havo  been  already 
noticed.  The  enriching  properties  of  comneree  ara  of  a 
dmilar  character.  By  distmei  employments  labour  is  made 

more  productive  ;  by  coinnierce,  the  natnnti  products  and 
Ihf  peculiar  arts  o!' ditft-ri'r.t  countnes  are  exch.iii.^et!  with 
mutual  benefit  and  economy  of  lal>our  to  all.  In  Fiance 
and  Spain  the  grape,  grown  in  the  open  air,  provides  deli- 
cious wine :  in  BOgland,  to  make  mch  wine  (if  it  could  be 
made  at  all),  the  grape  must  be  grown  in  hothouses.  1  n 
England  cotton  goods  can  b«  m&nofbctured  more  cheupiy 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  If  France  an<l  Sp.nn 
would  buy  them,  they  would  save  annually  whatever  exc*'.s» 
of  price  they  pay  for  similar  poods  made  by  themselves; 
whiie  the  capital  and  labour  now  applied  to  such  manufac- 
tures could  be  added  to  their  means  of  production.  To 
understand  the  effects  of  free  commercial  intercourse,  it  is 
only  ncces&aiT  to  keep  in  view  its  analogy  to  the  common 
dealings  of  life.  No  man  thinks  of  making  anything 
htmseff  if  he  can  buy  it  lor  less  than  it  would  cost  him  to 
make  it.  He  continues  working  at  his  own  employment, 
and  luiys  the  article  he  v^ants.  If  he  ilid  otherwise,  he 
would  lose  his  own  profitalde  time  aiul  labour,  and  the 
article  made  by  himself  would  take  still  more  out  of  his 
pocket  than  if  he  had  bought  it;  while  its  (foaUtf  would 
most  probably  be  inferiort  by  reiaoa  Of  hk  own  want  of 
skill  and  practice  in  that  particular 'work.  The  same 
principle  applies  tn  nations,  ronimotce  extends  to  all 
countries  the  happy  results  of  thvision  of  labour,  instead 
of  conliniiig  them  to  particu'ar  comnumilies. 

The  last  circumstance  diiectly  lavouinble  to  tiie  increase 
of  wealth,  which  need  be  notu  eil,  is  a  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious commnnication,  both  in  tiie  interior  of  a  country  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  Ibr  the  transit  of  mercbandiee 
and  for  the  carriage  of  passengers.  Every  deduction  Crom 
the  cost  of  an  article  is  an  addition  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  cxpeaso  of  transit  forms  no  inconsider* 
able  part  of  the  ultimate  cl  Krire  rpon  the  consumer. 
So  also  a  saving  of  time  is  an  aJriitiou  to  the  labour  and 
productive  energies  of  a  country.  Tiw  eviraordinary  re- 
sources added  to  labour  by  facilities  ol  f  lavelling  may  h€ 
illustrated  by  the  ease  of  tail  w  ays  in  Great  Britain.  In 
the  year  1S42  abmit  l«.{WO,tKX)  penons  tniTelled  by  mil- 

wiiy.  F;u'li  ]'er-'i;i.  upon  i.ii  iiveriurr.  itui*1  have  saved  at 
least  an  hour  by  the  rapidity  ot  miiway  locomotion.  Th# 
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agg^K«te  tin*  thtUMV«d  to  theeommunity  at  large  would 
exceed'.  '2fXK>  years,  or,  in  other  words,  the  aaving  may  be 
estimaud  equal  to  the  value  of  the  labour  of  one  man 
for  aXKI  years,  i  :  i  1  JCkki  m-n  for  one  year.  The  importance 
of  cheap  and  rapid  motles  of  commerciiil  inti'rcovirsie,  in 
othf  r  points  of  view,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge 
and  intelligence  must  be  noticed  as  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  It  is  the  mind  ud  tbo  diadpliiiedwiH 
of  man  which  render  all  the  circumitaneet  or  the  iRA'ld 
available  for  his  benefit ;  and  in  viewing  education  chiefly 
as  a  social  blesiun^,  we  should  never  forget  to  urge  its 
merits  as  a  producer  of  weahh,  upon  those  who  would 
regtrd  its  other  recommendations  wtth  le»s  favour. 

wBANINO,  the  act  of  6>epaniting  a  child  from  the  par- 
taldiic  of  Ha  notber'e  milk  food.  A  tew  honn  after 
the  buth  of n  ehUd,  the  hreut  ofthe mother aecretee  milk 
for  its  nourishment.  The  milk  that  s.*»creted  at  first 
differs  in  some  of  its  properties  from  the  milk  .•subsequent!  v 
iecreted,  and  has  been  called  coloylrum.  Healthy  milk 
under  the  microscope  is  found  to  contain  plobules  of  va- 
liOOS  sizes,  which  are  pecflwdjapherieal  in  lonn,  suimming; 
m  m  fliud  in  which  f  luepended  no  other  particles ; 
wWht  the  gkibolcs  of  colottnim  ere  irregular  and  dispro- 
portioned,  some  of  them  being  very  large  and  others  very 
s.mall.  There  arc  also  in  colostram  particles  of  a  yellowish 
v  ul  ur,  whicli  are  very  min\ite,  ail  vhich  consist  of  fatty 
matter  and  a  peculiar  mucus.  The  milk  retains  these  cha- 
racters for  wmel  diqf%  end  it  has  been  supposed  at  this 

Siiod  to  piMMM  a  puifative  property,  which  excites 
»  biteriinee  of  the  young  inflant  to  throw  off  the  accu- 
mulated meconium.  When  the  mother  is  healthy,  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  goes  on  abundantly  till  the  ninth  or  tenth 
month,  at  V,  luv  I  UniL>  '.lif  infant  i>  generally  able  to  take 
some  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  protes.s  of  weaning  may 
commence  at  this  period.  It  ho\ve\  er  often  happens,  from 
ill  health  or  other  causes,  that  the  mother  is  not  able  from 
the  first  to  suckle  her  child.  In  this  case  the  child  must 
be  eiUier  tranafetred  to  another  none  or  fed  artificially. 
The  former,  where  possible,  should  always  be  preferred. 
In  the  clioic i  f  a  nui-se  care  should  be  taken  that  the  in- 
Iknt  i»  trajislerred  to  one  whose  age,  size,  and  temperument 
resemble  it.s  own  mother.  There  should  also  be  an  ab- 
sence of  actual  disease  or  a  tendency  to  hereditary  disease, 
and  of  all  habits  likely  to  interfere  with  a  due  secretion  of 
heaUbf  milk.  Where  children  are  artifieinUjrfed  or  reared 
from  buth  by  the  hand,  the  greateet  care  and  attention 
arc  I  cqiiii  1  1.  T^ie  first  requisite  is  that  the  child  hhould 
have  a  IoikI  as  nearly  resemlding  it.s  natural  fond  a.**  posssi- 
ble.  For  this  purpose  the  milk  of  various  animals  has 
been  employed.  Toat  of  the  cow,  as  being  most  easily  ob- 
tained, is  most  ftn^wntly  used ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  mi'k  of  the  moet  nceiijr  reeemhlea  human  milk,  and 
on  that  tceount.  where  it  can  be  ohtamed,  ia  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  following  is  the  latest  analysis,  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  of  the  milk  of  woman,  the  cow,  and  the  ass,  and  may 
serve  as  a  guide  In  tb«  pvepuation  of  the  food  of 
children : — 

Womaa.        Cow.  Am, 

Casein.    .    .    1-5         4-0  1*9 
Butter  ...   4-4         4-6  1-3 
.   6*7         3-8         6  3 
.  0*8  0>6 

Water  .  .  .88-0  89*0  90*5 
The  milk  ofthe  cow  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
the  casein,  or  nitrogenizod  principle,  than  that  of  woman  or 
the  ass.  and  requires  dilution  previous  to  its  being  admi- 
nistered to  new-born  children.  At  first  two-thirds  pure 
fresh  water  and  one  of  cow^  milk»  with  namall  quantity  of 
sugar,  may  be  employed.  Ae  the  child  f(nm  older,  the 
quantity  of  '.vater  should  be  gradmllv  decreased  till  it 
takes  milk  alone.  Thi.s  food  t-houlu  be  administered  to 
the  child  at  a  temperature  of  about  98",  the  heat  at  which 
the  milk  is  supplied  from  the  mother.  When  children  are 
thus  fed,  a  spoon  should  not  be  used,  but  some  means  should 
be  had  reoourat;  to  ibr  adminiatering  the  milk  slowly,  as  the 
meking^xittle,  nitiicill  nipple,  £e.  In  feeding  a  child 
artificially,  as  in  suckling,  the  first  sign  of  indifference  may 
be  regarded  sm  a  .^gn  that  the  child  nas  had  enough.  On 
BO  account  NhouJ  children  be  fed  again  immediately  after 
lomiting,  u  uiacticc  that  is  often  extremely  injurious. 

As  a  child  increases  in  size  and  strength,  it  requires 
«tber  food  in  addition  to  milk,  and  at  la«t  ceaaea  to  requii* 


Sugar 
Auiee 


supplies  from  its  mother.  Althoogfa  thia  is  ft  perfeeUjr 

natural  process,  it  is  often,  from  want  of  sldll,  or  rattier  want 
of  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  a  source  of  painful  disease  to 
the  mother,  and  sometimes  even  loss  of  life  to  the  child. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  child  should 
never  be  suddenly  weanea,  and  that  the  more  gradual  the 
separation  between  mother  and  child  the  better  will  it  be 
for  both.  The  time  for  weaning  must  depend  in  some 
measure  both  on  the  development  and  healtn  of  the  child 
and  the  state  and  health  of  the  mother.  With  regard  to 
the  child,  one  of  the  first  indications  that  weaning  may  be 
commenced  is  the  appearance  of  tocth.  This  is  indicative 
of  preparation  lor  other  kind  of  lood,  and  iiciiorally  occui-s 
in  health;^  children  about  the  i^uth  or  seventh  month :  and 
it  ia  at  thu  period  that  a  gradual  abstraction  of  the  breast 
mav  commence.  If  this  Be  don^  it  ia  seldom  that  a  child 
will  require  Mickling  beyond  me  4nt  year ;  although, 
where  no  ill  consequences  result  to  the  mother,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  child  continuing  at  the  breiust  till  it  u 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  old.  Wherecln  1  i  are 
backward  in  the  development  of  their  teeth,  and  preueat 
other  signs  of  want  of  strength  and  delicacy  of  OOWtitU- 
tion.  it  is  fVequenlly  advisable  thai  they  should  remain  a 
lengthened  period  at  the  breaat.  It  b  ahraya  neceaouy  to 
take  into  consideration  the  health  of  the  mother  during 
sucklinir,  as  childrtii  may  »utter  much  more  severely  from 
an  imperfectly  secreted  or  diaca»ed  state  ofthe  milk  than 
they  would  from  immediate  weaning,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances of  course  the  least  evil  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  order  Uiat  the  weaning  should  be  gradual,  the  child 
should  be  induced  at  the  fifth  or  axth  month  to  take  some 
light  feod  once  or  twice  a  dav,  and  ita  cupply  from  the 
breast  ahuiild  be  proportionately  ^minisheo.  If  such  a 
plan  is  pursued,  the  quantity  of  food  administered  Ly  hand 
being  increased  whilst  the  supply  from  the  nurse  u  de- 
crea.s«d,  it  «ill  be  generally  fimiul  that  little  difiiculty  wil! 
be  experienced  in  entirely  weaning  the  child  at  tea  or 
twelve  months  old.  After  a  child  has  l)een  weaned  its 
food  ought  princinaliy  to  coniiat  of  h^iid  or  aeraiftnid 
■abataneea.  Anea*  and  oowa^  milk  alone,  or  boiled  with 
bread,  thickened  with  ground  rice  or  baked  flour,  mav  be 

S'ven  for  the  first  few  months.  To  these  may  be  atlded. 
r  the  sake  of  variety,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  and  arrow-root, 
which  may  be  made  up  with  milk  or  water,  or  both  ;  and 
when  water  alone  is  used,  sugar  should  be  added.  Where 
children  cannot  take  milk,  li^t  brotlta  should  be  adminia- 
tered.  Aa  aolid  food  fbr  the  Vnt  year  after  weaning,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  bread  and  butter :  but  in  all  ciis«^in 
the  djt-t  of  children  a  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
relation  between  azotized  and  non-azoti^ed  alimenls.  I: 
the  former  are  given  in  too  great  quantity,  congestion  and 
inflammation  are  t>equently  the  result;  whilst  if  the  ln;t.  r 
pfevaii  in  the  diet,  the  child  gets  fat  and  loses  strength, 
and  beoomea  sobjeet  to  diseases  of  debility.  Neither  the 
one  kind  nor  the  other  should  be  withheld,  and  it  is  only 
by  their  judicious  combination  that  the  fatal  effects  of  im 
proper  diet  can  he  avoided. 

(UMdien,  Dtcttonnaire  des  Scienct*  Midiealet  i  Combe, 
On  the  Management  of  It\fancif  ;  Hauniell  and  Evanion, 
On  the  Di*ea$es  of  Children.) 
WEAR.  [WsiB.] 


WEAR,  river.  [DimHAM.] 
J,  OT. 


[Durham.] 


WEARDALE,  SIT.  JOHNT 

WEARIXC.  rVEERlNO.] 

WEiVRMOUTH.  [Su-NDKajUAND.] 

WEASEI^  {Mutteiidce),  a  flwaily  of  di^tigiftde  Cxa- 

MIVORA.    [Vol.  vi.,  p.  307.] 

The  genus  Muttela  of  Linneus,  in  the  last  edition  itf  the 
'  Systema  NaturB,'  which  underwent  hi*  reviaion,  coi»- 
pnsed  the  following  spedee; — ttOrit,  tutru,  httrrola, 
Oiirbara,  srulo,  vturtex,  jiutoriiu,  furo.  zilicfliti  i.  t-rmiru  j, 
and  uivailis.  The  genus  thus  established  consisted  of  the 
Otters  and  Gluttons,  as  well  as  the  true  WeneJik  Mid  WW 
placed  between  Vivstuu.  and  Uasus. 

Cuvier  dividce  the  Jfertet  (JTifsfeb,  Unn.)  into  the  fol- 
lowing aabgaBerm 

Ftttorini,  Cot. 

The  animals  of  this  subgenus  are,  he  observ  es,  the  mo^t 
sanguinary  of  all ;  the  lower  canine  has  no  internal 
tubenle  ;  and  their  upper  tuberculous  tooth  is  wider  than 
it  is  long;  they  have  only  two  (Hna  mulaim  above  and 
three  below.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the  extremity  of 
their  munle,  which  is  rather  shorter  and  stouter  than  thai 
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of  the  Biartef;  and  theytJl  diAne  a  mort  disagreeable 

odour. 

The  species  airaneed  under  this  subijenus  are  the  com- 
mon Fitchet  or  Polrcat,  Miistda  jiulnnun.  lami.;  the 
Ferret,  MtMteln  JUro,  Liiiii. ;  the  Polecat  of  Poland,  Munti  ia 
tarmaiica.  Pall. ;  the  Siberian  Polecat,  Mustela  sihiriat. 
Pall.:  the  Weasel,  Muttela  vulgaris.  Linn. ;  and  the  Stoat 
or  Ecinine  Weasel,  Muttela  erminea.  Linn. 

As  approximated  to  these,  he  record*  the  Mink,  Norek, 
or  Polecat  of  the  Northern  Rivers.  Mustela  luireoia.  Pall., 
which  frequents  the  banks  of  \v;iters  in  the  north  and  cast 
of  Kurope  from  the  Icy  to  the  Hlai  k  S«  a.  feeds  on  frosts  and 
crayfish,  and  has  the  feet  a  Utile  pahnafed  between  the 
bases  of  the  toes,  but  which  its  teeth  and  round  tail  ajv 
proximate  to  the  Polecats  more  than  the  Otters.  It  i« 
reddiah^lmnmt  and  baa  the  eiieamfervDee  of  the  lips  and 
tinder  put  of  the  jaw  white.  Its  odoar  n  only  mnalry,  and 
its  fur  verj'  beautiful. 

Some,  Cuvier  observes,  think  this  tlie  sannj  as  the  Pole- 
cat of  the  North  American  rivei-s,  Mii\lr/ii  risim,  Gm.,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mink  has  been  transfeiTed,  and  which 
has  also  the  feet  senii-palmated  ;  but  this  animal  has  ge- 
nerally white  on  the  point  or  the  chin  only,  and  sometimes 
m  naROwline  under  the  throat,  and  is  a  different  species. 

Among  the  Polecats  of  warm  climates,  Cuvier  notices 
the  JsTanese  Polecat,  Putoritu  nudipett,  F.  Cuv. ;  the 
African  Polecat,  Putnrius  africuntu,  Destli. ;  the  Striped 
Poh'cat  of  Madagascar,  Putoriu*  striatut,  Cuv.;  and 
the  Cape  Ptoleent  (the  XorUh  of  Buflbn,  Vnarra  wrtUb, 
Gm.) 

The  Martea,  or  Martens,  properly  ao  called. 
(Muitela,  Cuv.) 
These,  according  to  Cuvier,  diifer  from  the  Polecats  in 

having  an  additional  false  molar  above  and  below,  and  a 
small  internal  tubercle  on  their  lower  canine  ;  two  cha- 
racters which  a  little  diminish  the  cnit  lty  of  their  nature. 

Belonging  to  Europe  he  notices,  as  verv  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  the  Conmm  My>tn,  MMUSa  marMt,  HutL^ 
and  Muttela  Jbina. 

Am  the  production  of  ffiberia,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
Sbellioe  Marten.  Muttela  giMUnOy  so  celebrated  for  its 
rich  tat,  which  is  brown,  with  some  prey  spots  on  the 
head,  and  is  distinnjuished  from  the  pruci'dini;  by  having 
hairs  even  under  the  toes,  a  provision  adapted  to  its  habita- 
tion in  the  most  frozen  mountains.  The  painsul  L-hace  of 
this  species  is  laboriously  followed  in  the  midi>t  of  winter 
among  frighUhl  snows,  and  to  the  pertinacity  with  which 
it  has  been  peneveied  in  mtwitbstandiiu;  tlie  meteoric 
teiTors  thrt  sorronnd  the  htinter,  the  diseovery  of  the 
eastern  countries  of  Siberia  has  been  o-seribed. 

North  America,  observes  Cuvior,  jHoduces  many  M irtr^, 
which  travellers  and  naturalists  have  iinlicalcil  uiuler  the 
names  of  Pektin,  Fmon,  Mink,  &c.  One  of  these,  the 
White  Vison  of  the  furriers,  Muttela  lutrocephafa,  Ilarl., 
has  the  feet  as  hairy  and  the  hair  neariy  as  soft  as  the 
ZibeUioe,  but  of  a  oright  fulvmis  colour,  and  is  almost 
wlutish  on  tiie  head.  That,  he  remarks,  which  he  shall 
call  Pekan,  Miutela  cana'tenHh,  6m.,  and  which  comes 
I  nm  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  the  head,  the 
li  ck,  the  shouider^*,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  min- 
L:ieJ  with  prey  and  brown;  the  nose,  the  nuBpi,  the  tail, 
and  the  limbs  are  blackinh. 

The  Mouti'ettes.  (Mephitis,  Cuv.") 
'  Theie,  like  ttie  Polecats,  have  two  <h1ae  molars  ibove 
and  three  below;  Irat  their  upper  tuberculous  tooth  is 
very  large,  and  as  Ions:  a<  it  i'^  wide,  and  their  lower  canine 
has  two  tubercles  on  its  internal  side,  which  approy-mates 
them  to  the  Badgers,  as  the  Polecats  are  approxiniateil  t  i 
the  Griaons  and  the  Gluttons.  The  Mouffeites  have  be- 
•dei^  like  the  Badgers,  the  anterior  cTaws  long,  and 
adnfited  for  digging,  and  they  are  even  half-plantigrade : 
the  reaemblancc  is  cohtinued  even  in  the  distribution  of 
the  colours.  Cuvier  truly  remarks  in  conclusion,  that  in 
this  Ikmily,  remarimble  lor  its  fetid  odomr,  the  Mwtffettet 
are  distiuKuiahed  bf  %  «t«neb  flv  cscMding  that  of  the 
other  species. 

The  Mouffettes,  or  Skunks,  are  pcnerally  striped  with 
white  upon  a  black  ground,  but  the  number  of  stripes 
varies  in  the  same  species.  The  most  common  is  the 
North  American  speeies,  Viagra  puternu,  Gm.,  which  ia 
black,  with  white  ffripei  more  or  less  wide  and  auaieronB, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tail  black.  The  odour  of  this  saA)eatin;r 
animal  han  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Polecat,  mingled 


T«ik  o(  WmmI,  ZeriUn.  and  MnlM. 
Vyi^r  u,\  1       van  than  l«lBsteriB««riiitsntlnnvMk«jbl)t«U. 
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(Vivcrra  incphitiM,  Gm.),  y/Hh  Ihe  tall  white:  tlic  stripes 
cn  the  back  souMtimes  occupy  (he  niiole  ol  tu  width. 
Myd«ii,P.€hiT. 

Cuvier  consdera  that  this  may  be  made  a  distinct  sub- 
menus. With  the  teeth,  feet,  and  colour*  of  the  Skunks,  it 
ha^  a  truncated  muzzle  in  Ihe  form  of  a  tnonttWd  thetftil 
is  reduced  to  a  small  pencil  of  hairs. 

Only  one  ^ecics,  Mydaut  melicept,  is  known. 
The  Otten.  (Lutns  Slorr.) 

The  Martn  of  Ctivter  we  plaeed  between  the  lUtels 
and  the  Doffs. 

Tilt?  same  position  is  aibigiied  to  this  laniily  by  M.  Les- 
ton. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  the  Mutteiinte,  which 
he  places  between  the  Vtnerrinm  and  the  CAvMUr.  in  his 

faiuily  Muttelidte : — 

^    .  ,^6  1-1  4-4  5-5 

Cuttmg-teeth,  ^ ;  canmog,,  -^--^  Err>nders,        or  ^— ^, 

one  of  which  only  is  tubercvilous ;  head  small,  ovnl ;  ears 
ehort,  round  ;  boay  long,  slender ;  feet  short.    Tht' (allow- 
in|(  are  the  genera  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  under 
thlt  aubfamily : — 
Putoriux,  Cu  v.— Biample»  ihuUh puiorim.  The  Pole- 

Martei,  Cttv.    Snunpla.  ifhriM  oMffaM.   The  Pine 

Marten. 

Mephitis.  Cuv.— Kxample,  Viverra  utrintu,  Shaw. 

Mydutu,  F.  Cuv. — Example,  Mydaus  meiicept, 

lAttra,  Ray.-^Enunple,  Lutra  vulgaris,  the  common 
Otter.  This  gtntt«  eompiaca  the  eubgenua  Enhf/dra, — 
Example,  ifiutda  htrit.  The  Sea  OUer. 

Gu^,  Storr. — Example,  UrsuM  ^uh.  I.tnn. 

Ratetus,  F.  Cuv. — Exa.njple,  Vuerra  vifllivora,  Gm. — 
{ClojutificatiriH  nf  Quadrupeds.) 

Mr.  Bell,  in  \,\*Brtlish  Quadrupeds, makis  the Mustelidts 
consist  of  the  following  geneni : — 

Lutra  i  Mtutela ;  and  Mariet,  Ray* 

Mr.  Bell  placet  the  Muttgtifur  bctipeen  the  UMkg  and 
the  Felidte  in  the  same  work. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Grav  arranires  his  subfamily  Mustelina,  the 
filth  of  iiis  fariiily  Frln/rr,  next  to  his  suhfamily  ChnillB. 
Tlie  Mmtflniii  contain  the  I'uUuwing  genera  : — 

Maries ;  Mastrla  ;  Ptitorius ;  Gymni  puJi ;  J'ison ,  Zo- 
rilla  ;  Galeru ;  Raieius ;  Gulo ;  Heltetis  ;  MephitUj  Chin- 
ch ia  :  Marputiut;  Conepatus;  Mydaus;  An^onjpB ;  Meles ; 
Tan'dea;  Lontra;  Luin:  Aoriyx ;  PUmum;  WOA  En- 
hydra,   (Synopsis  .*  Brit.  Mus.) 

We  hhall  liere  cunfrtie  ourselves  to  th"  Weasels  properly 
so  called,  including  lh«  Martens,  Skunks,  and  Mi/iioits. 

The  dentition  of  the  common  Weasel,  the  Zoiilla,  and 
the  Martin  is  very  similar;  and  indeed  M.  F.  Cuvier 
anites  the  three,  giving  two  plates  to  show  the  slight  varia- 
tions. He  observes,  that  the  only  difference  that  thev 
present  with  reference  to  this  part  of  their  or^(amnlKon  is 
that  the  Martens  have  in  botn  jaws  a  rudimentary  false 
molar  mora  than  the  Weasel  and  the  Zorilla.  and  that  the 
Zoi'illa  has  the  internal  tubercle  ul'  the  lower  canine  more 
developed  than  if  is  found  in  the  analogous  tooth  of  the 
Maiteii«  and  Wcasekor  Poleeats.  In  OtMT iM>p0eta  their 
systems  of  dentition  are  quite  identical. 

EuaOPKAN  WSASXLS. 

(Muatela.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  vemiifomi ;  feet 


short ;  toes  separate ;  c1  aws  sharp ;  molar  teeth  Some 

5— o 

error  having  obtained  with  regard  to  the  species  found  in 
the  British  Islands,  we  shall  select  those  species  as  exam- 
ples :— 

Th0  Common  Weasel,  Mustela  vulgaris. 

SpTt/ir  C/firactfr. — Reddish  brown  abovei  white  be- 
neath ;  tail  of  Ihe  ^roe  colour  as  the  body. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe.  North  America. 
Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabihi  the  Hudion^s  Bay 
countries,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States.  Goo- 
man,  in  his  aeeounf  of  the  animals  of  tlie  United  State.s, 
omits  !l.  The  Piince  of  Canino  and  MuMgnano  tiiinks  that 
what  has  been  considered  as  tlu'  common  Wia.scl  in  the 
United  States,  IS  the  ermine  in  its  summer  tur.  Lawson 
notices  it  in  his  '  History  of  Carolina,'  saving  that  it  i!>  the 
Mune  as  in  Rnsiand,  but  very  aearoe.  Catesby  also  men- 
;mm  it*  wnling  •  Wcasle ud  in  tht ' N  iw  Description  of 


\  irpinia'  lG4'J  i,  -Weesels'  Are  mentioned  among  their  con- 
geners, but  with  this  saving  clause,  evidently  vviilten  to 
sOOtllO  Mttlers:  *  but  these  vermine  hurt  not  hens,  chickins, 
or  ens,  at  any  time.'  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  both 
the  Weasel  and  the  Ermine  are  induhitably  inhabitants  df 
the  American  continent,  the  Ermine  extenoing  to  the  most 
remote  arctic  districts,  and  the  Weasel  as  far  to  the  north, 
at  least,  as  the  S.i.skut(  lie\van  River.  Captain  Ba}h<  ld, 
he  obavrves,  prci^eiilud  the  Zoological  Society  with  Kueci- 
mens  of  the  common  Weasel,  killed  on  the  liorders  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  asn-ee  in  al!  respects  with  the  Euiopean 
species;  and  Dr.  RKliu;d>oa  obtained  similar  specimens  al 
Carlton  House.  The  latft-named  author  tdds  that  the 
Weasels  of  the  lUr  countries  iMieome  white  in  winter,  like 
the  Ermine,  and  are  not  distinguished  from  then  by  the 

traders. 

Habits. — Mr.  Bell,  who,  in  his  interesting  and  carefully 
digested  work  on  the  British  Quadrupeds,  gives  the  above 
specific  character  of  the  common  Weasel,  well  observes 
that  the  near  approximation  in  figure  and  character,  and 
the  great  genetiu  similarity  in  habits,  which  a  comparison 
between  the  Stout  and  Wea.scl  prescn's,  have  occasioned 
considerable  contusion  in  some  of  the  accounts  w  hieli  have 
been  jriven  ol' then  luitory  ;  though  the  difference  of  size 
and  colour  would  at  once  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
species,  were  there  no  other  points  of  diiagieeiiient  be> 
twcen  them. 

*The  Stoat,'  says  Mr.  Bell, '  is  brown  above,  dirty  white 
beneath  ;  the  tail  always  blade  at  the  tip,  longer  and  more 

bushy  than  that  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  former  animal  k 
twice  as  large  as  its  elegant  little  congener.  Tlie  Wt-ai>  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  u  red  a(  o\«,  pure  white  beiuath,  the 
tail  red  and  unil'orm.  Tiieir  habits  also,  thoiif^h  ^'i  r.eiRlly 
i^imilar.  are,  in  many  of  their  details,  considerably  distinct; 
and  we  are  fully  borne  out  hy  olwcrvation  in  saying  timt 
the  accusations  againatthe  Weasel,  of  the  misctuef  wluch 
he  is  said  to  pei-pctnite  in  the  farm-yard  and  the  hen-rooit, 
B-t  well  r.s  amonifst  eame  of  every  description— on  hares 
and  talibils  nole*sthanon  the  lea'hered  tribes— arc  j^iin- 
cipally  <iue  to  the  Stoat.  It  is  not  meant  to  lie  as.-.eited 
that  the  Weasel  will  not,  when  driven  by  hunger,  boldly 
attadt  tlu  Stoek  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  0(  casmnally  make 

free  with  a  yonng  rabbit  or  a  sleepine  partridge ;  but  that 
its  usual  prey  is  oT  a  much  more  ignoMe  character,  is  proved 

by  daily  observation.  Mice  of  everv  description,  tlic  field 
and  the  water  vole,  rats,  njoles,  and  small  bii-ds,  arc  their 
ordinary  food;  a\u\  tiom  the  report  ot  nnprejiuiiced  ob- 
servers, it  would  appear  that  this  pretty  animai  ou^ht 
rather  to  be  fostered  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin,  than  extir- 
pated as  A  noxious  depredator.  Above  all.  it  should  not  be 
molested  in  bams,  ricKs.  or  granaries,  in  which  situations  it 
is  of  great  service  in  destroying  the  colonies  of  mice  which 
infest  them.  Thone  only  who  have  witnetsed  the  multi- 
tudinous numbers  in  which  these  little  pests  are  found,  in 
wheat-ru  ks  especially,  and'  have  seen  the  manner  in  wluch 
the  interior  is  s<inu'times  drilled,  as  it  \\eie,  in  e\ery  direc- 
tion by  their  runs,  can  at  all  appreciate  the  amouDt  of  their 
depredations ;  and  surely  the  occasional  nbduotion  of  a 
chicken  or  a  duckling,  supposing  it  to  be  even  much  mwo 
frequently  chargeable  against  the  Weasel  than  it  really  is, 
would  be  bill  a  tiitlmg  set-off  acain.st  the  benefit  produced 
by  the  destruction  ol  those  swarms  of  little  thieve*,* 

Mr.  Hell  adds  as  ground  for  this  defence  of  the  Weasel, 
tliat  a  Ihend  ot  hisaii«urcd  him  tiiat  at  least  three  bushels 
of  different  species  of  mice  had  been  killed  out  of  one 
wheat-rick,a  number  that  will  not  surprise  those  who  have 
seen  a  good  thoroughly-routing  mouse-hunt  in  a  grain 
rick-yard  or  granary  where  the  mice  have  taken  up  their 

Quarters  in  earnest.  Great  good  the  Weasel  certainly 
oes,  and  its  usual  mode  of  attack  when  it  read  us,  its  prey 
shows  that  small  quadrupeds  and  birds  form  ita  §ta^>te.  It 
inflicts  a  bile  on  the  head,  which  pierces  the  brain,  and 
seldom  fails  to  lay  the  victim  dead  at  iU  feet  tty  a  single 
stroke.  But  there  can  be  nodoubt  that  it  isa  destroyer  of 
newly-hatched  gallinaoeous  and  gmne-birds  and  vouug 
dacitt,  as  well  as  the  smaller  feathered  tribes ;  ana  that, 
although  it  iloes  ^ood  service  in  kecpini;  down  the  mi>  a. 
it  iti  a  bad  neif;hbour  to  the  hare  and  ial)hit-w  ai  ren.  Not 
that  the  WeaM,d  will  do  one-third  i)(  the  mischief  that  a 
Stoat  will,  nor  upon  animals  of  such  large  growth,  but  it 
will  do  enough.  It  is  a  most  active  and  persevering 
hunter ;  few  trees  will  stop  it  when  inwearch  of  birds'  nests, 
whieh  it  *oba  not  only  by  sucking  the  eggs,  but  by  carrying 
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off  the  yountr.  It      front  the  Mole,  the  Fle1d>Modie, 

and  other  small  qiiadnipi'ils  in  their  usual  hatmts  not  only 
by  ihe  eye  hut  al>o  by  the  scent,  like  h  Stoat  ;  and  most 
amuiing  it  is  to  see  one  of  thciM!  flexihie  asrile  httle  ci  en- 
ture&  tracing  up  the  scent  v>'hen  it  is  at  fault.  They  will 
qutrtrtr  the  ^und  like  a  doK  till  they  hit  it  oif,  and  to  lose 
no  help  from  their  eyCt  will  oceaaonally  lit  up.  taiiiDK 
themseiTce  on  their  hind-qoeiten  to  Kun  •  more  extended 
▼iew  around  them.  Their  perseverance  will  tire  down 
animals  larger  and  stronger  than  themselves ;  nor  will 
••vater  stDp  them  when  their  ganu'  take^  to  it  for  safety.  In 
tliey  plunse,  and  seldom  quit  their  object  till  the  Ifital  bite 
IS  inflieted.  The  brain  is  generally  first  eaten,  and  the 
body  of  the  victim  kept  as  a  supply  near  the  haunt  of  the 
Uttle  hanter;  but  it  aecma  very  questionable  whether  they 
tn  addicted  to  those  blood-sucking  propensities  whicn 
thenilgar  attribute  to  them :  and  our  own  experience  co- 
incides with  that  ol"  Mr.  Bell,  who  con-iiles^*  this  alleged 
htibit  to  be  much  exageerated.  and  whose  own  observation, 
a-s  far  as  it  had  gone,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  propensity 
altogether. 

The  last-named  funite  MOlogiat  also  throws  well- 
grounded  doubt  on  the  assertion  that  the  Weasel  will 
.:tfaek  and  destroy  snakes;  and  indeed  he  believes  such  a 
notion  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  He  placed  a  weasel  and 
a  eoinmon  snake  together  in  a  large  cage,  in  which  the 
former  had  the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  a  small  box  in 
which  it  slept.  Mutual  fear  was  manifest,  and  the  aniouUs 
kept  at  a  diitaiice;  the  enake  however  showioK  mueb 
dispoation  to  be  the  assailant  as  the  weasel,  which  at  lest 

^-nvc  the  snake  an  occasional  ^li^;ht  bite  on  the  side  or  on 
the  nnse,  without  lio.vever  materially  injuring  the  reptile, 
and  evidently  withnut  :i;iv  in-^tinetive  desire  to  feed  ui)on 
It.  After  they  had  remained  two  or  tliree  hours  togetner, 
the  animals  appeared  almost  indifllereDt  to  the  pteienee  of 
each  other.  Toe  enake  was  then  removed. 

*How  diffsrent  was  this  Weasel'b  eondact,*  says  Mr.  Bell, 
after  relating  tfic  experinicnt  above  stated,  '  when  a  mouse 
was  introduced  into  the  cage:  it  instantly  issued  Ironi  its 
little  box,  and  in  a  moment  one  single  bite  on  the  head 
pierced  the  brain,  and  laid  the  mouse  dead  without  a 
struggle  or  a  eiy.  I  have  ubser>-ed  that  when  a  Weasel 
ieiiea»ma]|  aoimal.  at  the  instant  that  the  fatal  bite  is 
inflicted,  it  throws  its  long  lithe  body  over  its  prey,  so  as 
to  secure  it  should  the  first  hitc  fail  ;  an  accident  however 
which  I  have  never  observed  to  oecur  w  Iumi  a  mouse  has 
lu-en  tiie  \ietuii.  The  power  which  t).r  \\'i;'.-el  has  of 
bending  the  head  at  right  angles  with  the  long  and  Qexible, 
though  powerAil  neck,  gives  it  great  advantage  m  this 
mode  of  seizing  and  killing  its  smaller  prev.' 

This  destroyer  becomes  iteelf  a  victim  to  birds  of  prey. 
We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  ea^le  and  cat,  and  how 
the  maddened  quarry  brought  the  mighty  bird  that  had 
•Oatched  it  away  down  again  to  the  earth  in  the  aijonies 
of  death.  In  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History'  a  sinnlar 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  a  !»toat  and  an  eagle,  not  however 
with  any  strong  voucher.  But  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  iHndar,  reading,  when  the  event  oceurred,  at  Blox- 
worth*  in  Dorsetshire,  relates  the  following  pMsage  in  the 
life  of  a  vreasel ;  and  as  there  is  no  ground  whstever  for 
doubt,  it  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  nuidlioui  in- 
stinct of  this  little  quadruped. 

Mr.  Pindar,  while  riding  over  his  grounds,  saw  at  a  short 
distance  from  him  a  kite  pouncs  on  some  object  on  the 
gronad  and  rise  with  it  in  his  talons.  '  In  a  few  moments 
however  the  kite  began  to  show  signs  of  gtsat  uneasiness, 
rising  rapidiv  in  the  air,  or  as  quickly  falling,  and  wheel- 
ing irreiiularly  round,  whilst  it  v^as  evidently  enJea% ourins^ 
to  force  some  obnoxious  thing  from  it  wish  lt^  itet.  .\rter 
a  sharp  but  short  contest,  the  kite  fell  suddenly  to  the 
eartht  not  far  firom  where  Sir.  Piodar  was  intently  watch- 
ing ttM  mWMMne.  He  instantly  rode  up  to  the  spot, 
when  s  weeeel  mn  away  from  the  kite,  apparently  unhurt, 
leaving  the  bird  dead,  widi  a  hole  eaten  through  the  akin 
under  tha  wiag^  and  the  laige  Uood^OMde  or  tbe  part 
torn  through.' 

With  similar  coviiago  the  Weasel  will  attack  dos^  and 
e\  en  men,  when  its  ne&t  is  invaded.  This  is  framed  of  dry 
leaves  and  herbage^  and  ii  generally  lodged  in  some  snug 
locality,  such  aaa  erevlee  in  a  bank,  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
ur  a  dry  ditdi,  arUcb  keeps  it  warm  and  edmfintable. 
Here  four  or  five  youi^  are  brought  up  from  eaeh  birth, 


and  the  nmber  of  tteee  litteie  li  two,  or  even  thiea,  hi 

the  year. 

Tlie  female  weasel  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  Mr. 
Bell  well  observes  that  it  is  probably  the  '  little  reddish 
beast,'  c-tJled  by  the  con ntiy -people  a  Cane,  mentioned  in 
White's  *8elbome,'  and  described  as  not  much  bigger  than 
a  Field-Mouse»  but  much  longer.  Mr.  BIyth  informed 
Mr.  Ben  that  the  animal  was  known  in  Surrey  by  the  name 
of  Kine. 

This  species  sometimes,  but  rarely,  turns  white  in  the 
winter,  and  in  this  >tft1c  it  is  the  Mustrla  nivnlts  of  Lin- 
na'iis.  Mr.  Bell  received  one  from  Scotland  with  two 
white  spots  on  each  side  n/t  tlw  noie,  which  it  retained 
throughout  the  summer. 

Pennant  gpves  the  following  natlona]  namee  fat  this 
roecies: — Bronwen  of  the  Bntish;  La  Bellrtte  of  the 
French;  DontKifa,  Ha/fotula,  hnd  fienu'a  of  the  Italians; 
Cniiiin/i '■/'■I  of  the  Spanish;  Dnninha  of  the  Poituguese; 
H'tst'l  of  fhe  Germans  ;  iVei-zel  of  the  Dutch ;  Vesla  of  the 
Swedes ;  and  V(etel  of  the  Danes. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  name  is  fViule. 

Mr.  Bell  has,  very  properly  in  our  opiniout  elioaen  te 
retain  the  generic  term  Mu$tela  for  the  present  form,  in 
preference  To  Putoriu*,  Cuvier's  subgenene  name, because 
ne  C(  ii-,i(li  IS  it  as  the  type  of  the  family.  The  general 
form  and  aspect  of  the  Weasel,  he  observes,  show  it  to  be 
typical  in  the  group  of  vermiform  camivora.  The  body  is 
extremely  slender  and  arched,  the  head  small  and  flat- 
tened, the  eyes  black,  and  remarkably  quick  and  lively ; 
the  ears  short  and  rounded,  the  neck  very  long,  but  little 
shorter  than  the  trunk,  and  very  flexible  ;  the  tail  short, 
not  nnr-third  the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  smaller 
than  tliat  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  and  wiihout  the  terminal 
tult  of  long  hair  whuh  exists  in  the  Stoat  ;  le^s  stioi-l  and 
furred  to  the  end  of  the  toes;  fur  short  and  close.  Length 
of  head  and  body  of  male  8  inches  3  lines;  of  tail,  2 
inches  4  lines,  iiead  and  bodjr  of  £Maale»7  inclieii  teil« 


Vu  Ermina  WtauX.  Muttela  emttnM,  Linn. 

Specific  Character. — Body  reddish-brown  above,  white 
beneath  (in  winter  wholly  white) ;  extremity  of  th«-  \ail 
always  black.  (Bell.) 

Description. — fVinter  Drens. — Yellowish-white,  the  yel- 
low haraly  visible  on  the  head,  but  gradually  showing 
itself  more  and  more  on  the  body  and  inoreasing  in  inteo* 
sity,  so  that  mme  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  their  lund 
l  arls.  In  high  northern  latitudes,  and.  in  si  vvre  wintans 
lower  down,  the  white  on  the  upper  parts  i.-,  quite  j)ure. 

Summer  Drri\. — About  the  end  of  March  the  upper 
parts  change  to  reddi»b>brown,  of  rather  a  dull  tint ;  the 
lower  parts  contimw  white.  The  tail,  as  noticed  in  tbe 
nedfte  chaiacter,  nnnina  black  at  the  extremity  duiing 
all  the  diangie. 

In  northern  latitudes  even  in  the  alpine  districts  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  change  is  universal; 

Boeeaiionala 


but  farther  sooth  it 
occurrence. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  alteration  is 
brought  about,  Mr.  Bell  expresses  his  belief  that  the  winter 
change  is  effected  not  by  the  loss  of  the  eunntr  coat  and 
the  substitution  of  a  new  onci  but  by  the  actual  change  of 
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colour  in  the  exisUni;  fur ;  and  he  cite«,  in  proof  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  tlie  c««e  of  Uie  Hudson's  Bay  Lemming, 
wfneh.  In  Captain  Sir  John  Rom^  fint  Polar  expedition, 
wan  expoeed  in  ita  ntmmer  ooat  on  the  deck  to  a  tem- 
perature 30*  belotv  zero,  and  the  next  momini;  the  Air 
on  the  chpfks  niid  a  patch  on  tach  shoulder  liml  become 
perfeclly  wlule.  Ne  xt  day  the  «houldeT-patche3  had  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  jwslerior  xmi  of  the  body  and 
flanks  had  turned  to  a  dirty  white.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
the  winter  change  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dark  band  acraw  the  ahoaldei*  prolonged  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  beck. 

Mr.  Biylh  however  informed  Mr.  Bell  that  he  had  come 
to  a  different  conchusion,  and  was  of  opinion  that  authon*  | 
were  wronj?  in  what  they  liad  iidvanced  respcelmL:  tin- 
mode  in  which  the  animal  chan^i^i  s  ila  coioui,  at  kaaL  in 
autumn  ;  for  in  a  spu-imen  whu  h  Mr.  Blyth  had  lately 
examined,  and  which  had  been  killed  during  tb«  automnal 
change,  it  waa  deariy  perceivable  that  the  vraite  hairt  were 
a}|  new,  and  not  the  Dfown  changed  in  oolow.  Mr.  Mae- 
pillivrav.  loo.  a  doae  ofascnrer.  says  that  the  chanire  it  not 
effi't-ted  liy  an  alteration  in  the  colonr  of  the  Hame  hairs, 
bill  by  the  rrradual  subi^titution  of  hmwn  lor  while  liairs.  ' 
He  states  that  a  male  killed  an  the  'Mnh  Maich  had  on  the  j 
head,  the  hind  neck,  and  the  tniihlle  of  the  bnek,  as  far  as  \ 
the  tail,  a  bioad  band  of  brown,  intimnxt  d  with  white 
liairs ;  and  the  brown  hairi  were  all  mudi  ihorler  than  the 
white.  A  female  killed  on  the  same  day  in  company  with 
the  male  had  the  upper  parts  all  brownish-red,  but  paler 
than  usual,  with  a  very  few  small  tul^s  of  white  hairs  inter- 
sptrsed;  but  its  fur  was  not  sliurtcr  tliaii  tliat  of  an  indi- 
viiliial  killed  in  December.  In  the  lormer  caae,  Mr. 
Mai  jiillix  ray  ohirrve.-,  ihi'  summer  chasiuc  liad commenced, 
and  brown  Imtrs  had  grown  in  place  of  the  white  haira  of 
winter ;  but  in  the  latter  the  winter  coat  had  not  assumed 
«  white  colour,  and  atill  remained.  He  atatea  that  a 
female  nihot  at  Loanhead,  near  ISdinbnrgh.  in  the  end  'of 
Fcbnnrv,  1R?2.  was  brown  above,  witli  a  lew  white  hairs, 
especiall)-  on  the  tail.  There  had  been  an  uncommonly 
mild  winter,  and  the  animal  had  not  assumed  it*  white 
wmter  tur,  fur  tiie  red  hairs  did  not  seem  to  be  new.  '  On 
the  whole,'  savs  Mr.  Macgillivray  in  oontiiuwtioo,  '  it 
appeaia  to  me  that  in  spring  and  the  beginning  Of  anmmer, 
when  the  animal  has  amimed  ita  white  colour  in  winter, 
oil  the  red  bain  that  appear  are  new.  Towards  December, 
earlier  if  tfie  weather  Be  very  cold,  laterMf  leu*  so,  the 
haire  of  the  upper  parts  bciome  white.  In  an  individual 
obtained  in  December,  1834,  the  colour  ^^  a^  a  nnxture  of 
white  and  brownish-red.  The  liairs  of  the  latter  colour 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  faded,  and  those  of  the  former 
were  much  shorter,  and  evidently  just  shooting;  so  that 
Ihe  change  flrom  brown  to  wliite  would  seem  to  take  niaice 
the  flubidtation  of  new  while  haira  for  those  m  the 
summer  dress.  But  in  mild  winters  the  liairs  retain  tlieir 
red  colour;  and  if  new  liaii-s  eonie  in,  they  are  also  red  : 
if  the  weather  become  colder,  the  new  haiiN  that  appear 
are  w  hite,  although  the  old  hairs  du  not  vary  ;  aud  if  there 
are  alternations  of  severe  cold  and  temperate  weather,  the 
animal  becomes  mottled.  It  is  certain  that  the  change  of 
season  is  not  regularly  attended. with  a  ch.inge  of  colour ; 
that  great  cold^  at  any  period  of  winter,  if  protracted,  is 
accompanied  with  a  change  to  white ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  n-t'.ini  of  heat  produe.  s  a  return  of  ihe  red 
colour  m  white  hairs.  The  hairs  continue  to  clonciite  ; 
from  the  I'lid  of  sjitinij  to  the  hei^iniiitiL^  of  winter,  and  the 
fw  is  certainly  not  longer  in  winter  than  in  spring.  Per- 
b^a  the  haira  ar*  renewed  at  all  seasons  and  those  which 
glow  in  mild  weather  are  Iwown,  while  those  tbat  slu>ot 
out  in  coM  weather  are  red,  cold  having  the  eflVet  of 
changing  the  structure  of  growing  hairs,  or  of  acting  on 
their  bulbs  so  as.to  prevent  the  application  of  colouring 
matter.' 

We  have  given  this  detailed  account  in  Mr.  Maccdliv-  ] 
ray's  own  words,  nn  l  ol  the  areuraey  of  it  there  can  l)e  no 
doubt._  Still  the  experiment  made  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  i 
Lemming,  wiiere  the  change  was  so  suddenly  effected  as 
to  prevent  tlie  pomibilitf  of  attributing  it  to  anything  but  | 
a  ehanife  of  the  hair  actually  in  exist  en  c«,  seems  conchw- 1 
sive  in  lavour  of  Mr.  Bell's  opinion,  in  -iomc  ca.ses  at  least. 
Indeed   Mr.  Macgillivray  himself  admits,  in  the  same  I 
account,  that  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes  I 
the  brown  hairs  themselves,  on  the  application  of  intense 
«aM,be«»DwwliiteDed;  and  b«  stales  that  he  has  aamj 


individuals  of  a  brown  colour  p;ttched  with  white,  in  which 
the  white  hairs  were  of  the  same  length  as  the  brown  ;  but 
he  adds  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  of  which  the  hairs 
wet*  paitialljr  coloursd,  or  appMured  to  be  changing  from 
Iirown  to  white,  still  less  mm  white  to  lirown ;  and  he 
concludes  thus:- 'On  the  whole  therefore  I  'hink  thai 
this  animal  sheds  its  hair  gradually,  and  in  isnirtii  jtajcels  or 
patches,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  -vime  manner  as  ptaimi- 
gans  »hed  their  feathemi,  and  that  so  long  a»  the  went  Iter 
is  mild,  the  ci-owing  hairs  are  brown  on  the  upper  parts, 
but  white  when  it  is  very  cold.  Thus  in  Aiarch  ltiJ4,  i 
waa  presented  by  Mr.  Fetguson,  of  Baith,  wiclt  a  most 
beautiful  specimeo,  on  which  thne  was  not  a  single  red 
hair.  Ai  to  the  change  effected  in  coloured  hair  by 
intense  cob!,  direct  experience  alone  can  determine  what 
we  are  to  belie\e  concerning  it,  and  as  yet  ermines  hav« 
not  i)cen  subjected  to  ttiis  kind of  abservatioo.'  (AKtfv- 
ralist'*  Library.) 

That  change  (rf  temperature,  and  not  merely  change  of 
season,  ia  neeeanrv  to  effect  the  altcmftiaa  of  colour,  is 
evident  ttwa  Mr.  Hogg's  observations,  whieh  will  be  found 
jiartly  in  the .5th  vol.  of  Loudon's*  Majjarine  of  Nat.  Hist.,' 
and  ]>artlv  in  the  work  ai>ove  quoted  of  Mr.  Beil,  who  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Hogg  on  Ihe  sulijeet  aAcr  the 
publication  of  the  paper  in  Loudon's  '  Mai^azine.' 

Mr.  Hogg,  whose  rCQHUtks  appear  to  ha\e  been  made  in 
the  county  of  Durnam,  states  that  within  the  last  nine 
years  from  the  date  of  Ms  oommnnication  he  had  met  witli 
two  Ermines  alive,  and  in  the  most  different  winters  that 
had  occurred  for  a  great  many  years.  One  was  observed 
in  the  extremely  severe  winter  i  .lanu.iry  to  Maicb;  of 
1S23:  the  other  in  the  extremely  mild  Jaauary  of  I8.i2. 

'  In  conseiiuenee  of  the  months  of  December,  1831,  and 
Jatiuarv,  IH^2,  having  been  so  extremely  mild,  I  was.' 
says  Mr.  Hogg,  *  greatly  surprised  to  find  tUs  stout 
clothed  in  his  winter  fiir ;  and  the  nora  ao^  bacauae  I  tiad 
seen,  about  three  weeks  or  a -month  before,  a  stoat  in  its 
summer  coat  or  brow  n  fur.  I  \\k<^  therefore  natumlly  h-] 
to  consider  whether  the  rc^pictivc  situations  wbicli  lii 
brown  and  white  stoats  seen  b}  me  this  warm  winter  in- 
habited, could  alone  account  for  the  ditterence  of  the 
colour  of  their  fur,  in  any  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  situation  then  where  the  Brown  Stoat  was  seen,  is  in 
lat.  54*  32'  N.  nearly,  and  long.  1'  W  W.  nearly,  upon  a 
plain  elevated  a  very  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
fees,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Again,  the  place  where 
T  met  with  the  'Ermine,  or  White  Stoat,  on  the  23rd 
January.  ]S.{2.  is  in  the  North  Hidinc  of  Yo;k>hire,  in  lat. 
.'>»"  \2''S.  nearly, and  Ion;:.  \'  13'\V.  nearly:  it  issituated.it 
n  veiy  eoiisiderable  elevation, and  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  lolty  moorl.mds  called  the  HonibleaOQ 
Uilis.  These  constitute  the  south-western  lange  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  which  rise  in  height  ftom  1100  feet  to 
120n  feet  above  the  soa.  At  the  time,  the  Ermine  was 
makin;;  bis  way  towards  the  liills.  where,  no  lioubt,  lie 
lived,  or  frequently  haunted  ;  and  eonsecinently  the  izreat 
coldness  of  tne  atroosjihere,  even  in  so  mild  a  wmter,  upon 
so  elevated  and  bleak  a  spot  as  tlwt  moorland,  would 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  animal  in 
its  white  ftar ;  althousrh  the  place  is,  in  a  direct  line,  more 
tlian  twenty-three  miles  distant  to  the  south  of  the  fields 
near  the  Tees,  inhabited  by  the  Bro^vn  Stoat.' 

'ITie  F.nmitf-ll  't  ust  I,  ibe  1eni:th  of  whtise  bead  and  body 
is  nitu-  inches  ten  lines,  the  tail  bciii;;  \\}\n  inelies  eight 
lines,  is  \\w  ("nrhrm  of  the  antient  Bntisb:  Sluit,  S'.utit, 
and  Greater  Weasel  oi  the  modem  British ;  L'Uermme 
and  £g  Rotelet  of  the  Frencii ;  Amwllino  of  tn*  Italians; 
Armiito  and  Armetina  of  the  Spaniab ;  Hermetin  of  the 
Germans;  Htrmdin  and  Lekati  of  the  Swedes:  Hermit^n 
of  the  Dutch;  HfrttieHn  and  T^-fidt  of  the  Panes  ;  .*vv>i^n^,j, 
and  SfiaciMfs/if'w  of  the  (  ree  Indians ;  and  Tcmrya  of  the 
Ks([inmaux. 

(yeogruphtcal  Distnl/ufion. — ^Temperate  Europe  gene- 
rally, but  common  only  in  tlie  nortti.  The  finest,  that  is, 
those  with  the  longest  and  thickest  fur,  and  of  the  purest 
and  bnglitest  colour,  are  imported  frcm  the  high  latitudes 
Russia,  Norraar,  8ibciia»  Lapland,  furnish  them  abim- 
dantly.  The  Biitish  importafion,  in  1833,  was  105.139. 
In  America  it  is  found  from  tb"  mosi  northern  limil.s  f,) 
the  middle  districts  of  the  United  States.  Erinine-slvin.', 
formed  part  of  the  Canada  exports  in  the  time  of  Cha/te- 
voix ;  but  they  have  so  sunk  in  value,  that  they  are  said 
not  to  repay  the  Hudaon's  Bay  Coopaiiy  the  cxpcnae  of 
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eoneetin^  them,  and  very  few  are  brought  to  this  country 
from  that  quarter. 

Habits,  >$c.— '  It  appean  that  ia  EngUod  generallljr,* 
■ajri  Mr.  Mac^illivray,  *  the  Kinine  it  1cm  coniinon  than 

the  Wcaael ;  but  in  Scotland,  even  to  the  south  of  the 
PHth  of  Forth,  it  is  certainly  of  more  freiiuenl  occui  rt  tice 
than  that  specie* ;  and  for  one  Weasel  I  Ii^lvc  sci  n  ;il  least 
five  or  SIX  Ermines.  It  freouents  stoney  places  and 
tliickets,  amont:  which  it  flnoa  a  secure  retreat,  as  its 
agility  enables  it  to  outstrip  even  a  dog  in  a  short  race, 
and  the  shmness  of  its  body  allows  it  to  enter  a  very  small 
afcituie.  Fatchea  oC  Svaia,  in  particular,  afford  it  perfect 
seeurity,  and  H  sometimes  takes  possession  of  a  rabbit's 
burrow.  It  preys  on  game  and  otlk-r  birds  iVoni  the 
grouse  and  ptanniiran  downwards,  someliines  atliu.ks 
poulfn,'  or  sucks  their  eggs,  and  is  a  deteraiincd  enemy  to 
rats  and  moles.  Youtig  rabijits  and  hares  frequently  be- 
come netUtts  lo  its  rapacity,  and  even  full-grown  indivi- 
duali  are  sometimes  destroyed  bjr  it.  Althoi^iiifnaral 
it  does  not  appear  to  Inint  by  Kent,  yet  it  has  been  eeen 
to  trace  its  prey  like  a  dog,  following  its  Iraok  with  cer- 
tainty. Its  motions  are  elegant,  and  its  aiipearance  ex- 
trcnifly  animated.  It  moves  l)y  loa])ini;  or  boinidinsr,  and 
is  capable  of  running  with  great  speed,  although  it  seldom 
tn:st.s  itself  beyond  the  immecliate  vicinity  ot"  cover. 
Under  the  excitement  of  pursuit  however  its  courage  is 
surprisinj^  for  it  will  attack,  seize  Inr  the  throat,  and  cling 
to  mnouae,  hare,  or  other  animal  atnxu;  enough  to  canv 
it  oflTand  it  does  not  hesitate  on  occasion  to  betake  itself 
l>  the  water.  Sometimes  when  met  with  in  a  thicket  or 
sSoney  place,  it  will  stand  and  upon  the  intruder,  as  il 
ccnscloii.H  of  security  ;  and.  althoucb  its  boldness  ha.s  bee  n 
exaggerated  in  the  popular  stories  which  have  made  theu- 
mgr  into  books  of  natural  hiator}-,  it  cannot  be  deided  that, 
m  pvopoition  to  its  aiie^  it  is  at  Jeaat  aa  ooangeow  aa  the 
tiser  or  the  lion.* 

Mr.  Bell  was  informed  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  that 
the  latter,  while  shootini,'  in  Sluopbhire,  w«ji  attracted  by 
the  loud  .shrill  scream  of  a  hare  which  he  thought  had 
been  just  caught  in  a  poacher's  snaie.  He  ran  towards 
the  spot,  and  ti^ere  saw  a  hare  limping  off,  apparently  in 
great  distress,  with  aomathing  attached  to  the  aide  of  the 
ttiroat.  This  proved  to  be  a  stoat,  and  the  stricken  hare 
made  its  way  into  the  brushwood  with  its  enemy  still 
holding  on.  In  England  it  takes  advantage  of  the  galle- 
ries of  the  mole  Ibr  its  winter  retreat,  as  well  as  the  nbbtt 
barrow. 

Captain  Lyon,  R.N.,  saw  the  Ermine  hunting  the  foot- 
steps of  mice  iif  the  north  as  a  hound  woind  hunt  a 
lo\,  and  oljserved  their  borrows  in  the  snow,  which  were 
nished  upin  the  same  manner  as  the  tracks  of  moles  in 
Brilidn.  jTiese  passaires  ran  in  a  serpentine  direction, 
and  near  the  bole  or  dwelling-j)lace  the  circles  were  mul- 
tiplied !is  if  to  render  the  approach  more  intricate. 

The  same  graphic  voyager  gives  a  lively  description  ol 
a  captive  Ermine  : — 'He  was  a  fierce  little  fellow,  and  the 
Jn^tant  he  obtained  daylight  in  his  new  dwelling,  he  flew 
at  the  bars,  and  shook  them  with  the  greatest  iuiy,  utler- 
intr  a  Terjr  shrill  pasrionate  cry,  and  emitting  the  strong 
musky  smell  which  I  formerly  noticed.  No  threats  or 
teasing  could  induce  him  to  retire  to  the  sleepinc-place, 
and  whenever  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  the  slichtest 
rubbing  on  the  bars  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  out  to  the 
attack  of  his  turmentur-.  He  suun  tooK  foOd  from  the 
iiand,  but  not  until  he  had  first  used  evenr  exertion  to 
reach  and  bite  flie  fingers  which  conveyed  it  This  bold- 
ness gave  me  great  hopes  of  be:ng  able  to  keep  mv  little 
captive  alive  through  the  winter,  but  he  was  killed,  by  an 
accidciif .' 

I)r.  Ricluudson  states  that  the  Ermine  is  a  bold  animal, 
apd  oltcn  iloinesticates  itself  in  the  habitations  of  the  fur 
traders,  where  it  maybe  heard  the  Hve-long  night  pur- 
niing  the  white-footed  mouse  (^Mut  leumput).  He  re- 
marks  that,  according  to  Indian  leport,  this  species  brings 
forth  ten  or  twelve  young  at  a  time.  In  this  country  it 
prodneos  about  five  in  A[)ril  or  May. 

Chaee. — In  Siberia  Erinines  are  taken  in  traps  baited 
with  flesh;  and  in  .Norway  tlu-y  are  either  shut  with  blunt 
arrows,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of  two  flat  stones,  one 
t>eing  propped  up  with  a  stick,  to  which  is  fastened  a 
bait«l  string.  This  the  animal  nibbles  whan  the  stone 
fidla  and  crushes  it.  Two  logs  of  wood  an  used  the 
same  purpose  and  in  the  saiiM  manner  in  Lapland. 
P.  C,  No.  1700. 


The  Polecat,  or  Fitchet  JVmuei,  Mtutela  putoritu. 
DetGription.r-^\joiaXiit  in  prop<»tion  than  either  tha 
common  Weasel  or  the  Ermine,  and  the  head  broader. 

Nose  rather  pointed,  ears  round  and  not  con.«picuou8. 
Neck  comparatively  short.  Tail  inclining  to  bushy,  rather 
more  tliau  a  lliird  of  the  length  of  the  t)ody  and  head, 
'lliere  are  two  kinds  of  fur  in  this  species;  the  short  is 
fulvou-.  and  woolly,  the  long  is  black,  brownish  black,  and 
shining.  A  brown  colour  mingled  with  yellow,  varying 
according  to  the  proportions  of  these  two  sorts  of  iur  in 
the  individual,  is  the  result. .  There  are  some  white  marks 
about  the  mouth  and  ears,  and  the  parts  which  are  darkest 
in  colour  are  the  head,  tail,  and  feet.  Length  of  the  head 
and  body  1  foot.  .">  inches,  (J  lines;  of  the  tail.  .1  inchet 
lines.  Such  is  Mr.  Bell  s  measurement.  Mr.  Macgillivray 
makes  the  total  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  17  inches,  and 
observes  that  the  anal  sac  is  usually  represented  as  single ; 
bnt  he  found  that  beneath  tlie  extroBiity  of  the  rectum 
externally  two  sacs  containing  a  yellowish  fttid  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream  were  present. 

This  IS  the  l\ficlbitrd  <if  the  ancu  nl  British;  J'ufmiarf, 
Foumart  (as  well  as  the  terms  given  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
scription' of  the  modern  liritisli.  Polecul  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  corniption  of  Polish  Cat;  but  this 
seems  to  be  not  much  better  than  a  guess ;  Foumart  and 
FMmart  liave  with  better  reason  been  considered  to  be 
contractions  of  Foul  Martin,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Sweet  Martin.  It  is  the  Putoi»  of  the  French,  Fof^tta  and 
Puzoln  of  the  Italians.  Puloro  of  the  Spanish  ;  ///'*,  ulk, 
a.\\d  liuntsi/if^  of  the  Germans;  Jinnsing  of  the  Dutch; 
Jiler  of  the  Swciler  and  f/der  of  the  Danes. 

GeographictU  Distribution. — EuruiK  generally.  Pen- 
nant says  that  it  is  common  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Russia,  but  growa  seaceer  in  Siberia,  except  in  the  desert 
of  Baraba  and  beyond  the  lake  Baikal. 

Habits,  (Iff. — Tlie  Polecat  is  most  di^^trnrtlv  e  !i)  Iho 
poultr)' -yard  and  the  preser\c  ;  its  appetite  lor  slanicliter, 
which  sccnii  never  lo  be  satiated  as  long  a.s  any  living 
thing  remains  wiUiin  its  reach,  rendering  it  a  most  ruinous 
neighbour  to  those  who  rear  fowls  or  keep  up  a  head  of 
game.  Not  only  the  young  birds  Call  victims  to  it,  but  the 
parents  also ;  aor  ara  avan  feese  or  turkeys  safe.  We  ra> 
ncmber  an  iastanoa  of  a  bra  and  a  whole  brood  of 
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chickens  beinaj  killed  by  one  of  these  destroyers  in  a  single 
night ;  and  upon  another  occasion,  seven  or  eight  nearly 
full-ftrown  turkeys.  The  brain  and  the  blood  seem  to  be 
the  choicest  portions.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  ore  carried 
off  to  its  haunts,  which  are  generally  in  some  copse  or 
wood  near  a  farm  or  in  the  heait  of  a  preserve,  whence  it 
issues  on  its  deadly  errand  in  the  evening,  generally  soon 
after  sunset,  or  when  it  grows  dusk.  It  is  bold  and  daring 
withal.  Mr.  Ncvill  Wood,  of  Foston  Hall,  in  Derbyshire, 
informed  Mr.  Bell  that  some  years  ago  he  had  ten  fine 
young  ducks,  which  were  shut  uu  every  night  in  a  small 
outhouse,  destroyed  in  one  night  bv  a  polecat.  On  enter- 
ing the  place  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Wood  found  every-  duck 
ijinj?  dead,  etch  with  a  hole  in  the  neck  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  perpetrator  of  the  bloody  deed  marched  out 
towards  him,  licking  its  jaws  without  exhibiting  the 
slightest  alarm. 

No  'vermin'  is  placed  with  more  satisfaction  upon  'The 
Keeper's  Tree.'  for  none  commits  more  havoc,  if  so  much, 
among  the  game.  Beginning  with  the  egg.it  persecutes 
all  the  game-birds  through  every  period'  of  life,  and  is  a 
far  more  determined  enemy  than  the  Stoat  itself  to  the 
hare  and  rabbit-warren.  The  fox,  as  is  well  known,  will 
do  much  to  keep  down  the  pheasants,  and  especially  the 
rabbits  and  hares ;  but  even  this  wily  and  powerful  in- 
vader is  not  so  mischievous  aa  the  species  of  which  we  are 
treating.  Where  a  fox  will  kill  one,  a  polecat  will  immo- 
late ten,  to  say  nothing  of  eggs:  no  vertebrated  animal 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  its  murderous  nature.  Bewick 
relates  that  during  a  severe  storm  a  foumart  was  traced  in 
tlie  snow  from  the  side  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  As  it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a  matter 
worthy  of  great  attention.  Its  hole  was  accordingly  exa- 
mine<jf,  and  five  fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  Iruit  of 
its  nocturnal  excursions.  The  marks  in  the  snow  were 
made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  quadruped  s  mouth. 
In  Loudon's  'Magazine'  (vol.  vi.)  is  an  account  of  a 
female  polecat  that  was  hunted  to  her  nest,  which  held 
five  young  ones  in  a  comfortable  bed  of  withered  grass. 
From  a  side  hole  the  narrator  nicked  out  forty  large  frogs 
and  tv\o  toads  alive,  but  capable  of  sprawling  only,  for  the 
old  polecat  had  stricken  them  all  with  palsy  by  a  bite 
tiuouixh  the  biain  of  each. 

'I'he  nest  of  this  species  is  generally  made  in  some 
liibbit-bunow.  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  where  the  tan- 
gled herbage  and  brushwood  overgrow  loose  heaps  of 
^!one•^,  and  there  the  female  drops  from  four  to  six  young 
in  May  or  early  in  .lune. 

The  cDurage  of  the  Polecat  is  great,  and  none  of  the 
tribe  denominated  by  gamekeepers  '  vermin '  so  severely 
tries  the  'pluck'  of  a  terrier;  for  its  flexibility,  unless 
seized  in  the  right  place  and  shaken  to  death  at  once,  en- 
ables it  to  turn  and  fasten  upon  the  nose  of  the  dog,  so  as 
to  make  the  latter  not  unfrequently  desist  from  the 
attack. 


Tbe  IVlvcaU 


Pennant  remarks  that  warrenera  assert  that  the  Fitchet 
or  Polecat  will  breed  with  the  Ferret,  and  that  they  are 
sojietimes  obUgcd  to  procure  an  intercourse  between  these 


I  animals  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which  by  long 
I  confinement  will  abate  its  savage  nature,  and  become  lest 
I  eager  alter  rabbits,  and  consequently  less  Ui^^ful.  '  M.  de 
Buffon,'  says  Pennant,  in  continuation,  '  denies  that  it  wiil 
admit  the  Fitchet,  yet  gives  the  figure  of  a  variety  under 
the  name  of  the  Ferret  Polecat  {La  Furet  Putoi$),  which 
has  much  th,  appearance  of  being  a  spurious  ofiEspring. 
But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute,  the  following  fact 
need  only  be  related.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leivis,  vicar  of  IJan- 
sowel,  in  Caermarthenshire,  had  t  tame  female  Ferret, 
which  was  permitted  to  go  al>out  the  house;  at  length  it 
absented  itself  for  several  dajt,  and  on  its  return  proved 
with  young;  it  produced  nine  of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
more  resembling  the  Fitchet  than  the  Ferret.  What  makp4 
the  matter  more  certain  is,  that  Mr.  I^wis  had  no  malea 
of  this  tpecies  for  it  to  couple  with,  neither  were  there  any 
within  three  miles,  and  those  were  closely  confined.' 

Inferior  to  the  fur  of  the  Sable  or  Marten,  that  of  the 
Polecat  is  nevertheless  esteemed,  and  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  tli^  skins  annually  comes  to  this  country  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Fitch. 

Genus  Martes  ^Ray). 

5-5 

Generic  CAaroc/tfr.— Grinding  teeth  body  much 

elongated  ;  feet  short,  v(ith  separate  toes  ;  tongue  smooth. 

Belbre  we  enter  upon  the  huropean  species  of  Murtins, 
or  Martens,  as  they  are  perhaps  more  properly  termed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  toologists.  an  to  the  point  whether  the  Common  or 
Befch  Marten,  the  Pine  Marten,  and  the  Sable  are  three 
dificrent  species,  or  merely  varieties  of  one. 

The  Martes  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  antienbi, 
though  it  does  not  appear  which  of  the  martens  was  thus 
designated  ;  indeeil  it  may  have  been  a  common  name  for 
them  all.    Martial  writes  {lip.,  x.  37) — 

*  VfDstor  ot|iU  marto  faprrbui  wlwt.' 

Some  indeed  read  'mcle'  for  'marte,'  and  so  make  a 
badger  of  the  capture.  The  annotator  in  the  Delphin 
1  edition  has  crowded  as  much  confusion  as  he  could  into 
j  his  illustration  of  that  reading,  for  he  writes,  '  Lcgunt  alii 
capta  mele,  Gallic<$  blaireau,  chat  sauvage,  /outne,'— 
badger,  wild  cat,  marten,  for  which  last  */ouwe'  is  tin; 
French  term. 

George  Bauer,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Agricola, 
in  his  book  De  Animantibus  Sublerraneis,  notices  the 
three  kinds  of  marten  firel  above  alluded  to.  After  writing 
a  clear  account  of  the  Polecat,  he  says^  '  A  third  kind  ot 
sylvan  weasel  lies  in  the  crevices  of  stones  and  caverns, 
which  is  called  Mirten  by  Martial  and  Marturus  by  the 
Germans.'  He  then  gives  Martial's  line  above  quotea,  and 
proceeds  to  describe  the  animal  and  its  habits  with  much 
accuracy.  This  is  the  Common  or  Stone  Marten.  He  then 
describes  a  fourth,  the  Pine  Marten  ;  and  afterwards  a 
filth,  'called  by  the  Germans  Zohel,'  tJie  Sadie.  The  skins 
of  the  last  are,  he  remark.s  more  precious  than  cloth  of 
gold,  and  he  adds  that  forty  of  the  Dest,  the  usual  number 
in  one  bundle,  have  been  sold  for  more  than  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.    (Folio,  Basil,  1561.) 

Gesner.  Aldrovandus.  and  Jonston  did  little  more  than 
copy  Agricola.  'They  seem  however,'  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  has  well  traced  up  the  opinions  of  authors  upon  tliis 
subject,  'to  have  abandoned  Agricola's  subdivision  of  the 
second  species,  and  to  have  described  his  first,  the  St'>n0 
Marten,  as  it  was  emphatically  denominated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  B"ech  ^)/ur/e/i,  imputing  to  it  a  more  familiar 
and  sociable  disposition,  and  a  fondness  for  the  neighbout- 
hood  of  inhnbited  places.  The  same  distinctions  aie 
adopted  by  Ray  in  his  Sj/nopsis  Qiuidruf>^dum,  16J3;  but 
to  hi*  description  of  the  Sable  he  adds  that  'Dr.  Tancied 
Robinson  had  seen  the  animal  itself  in  the  possession  ol 
Dr.  Charlton.  Its  size  was  that  of  a  cat  of  Cyprus,  its  co- 
lour a  dark  tawny ;  the  fore  part  of  its  head  and  its  ears 
of  a  whitish  asli-colour ;  and  the  bristles  on  its  eyebrows, 
nose,  and  face  very  long.' 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  in  continuation  that  so  lightly  did 
LinnciLo  estimate  the  value  of  the  distinctions  indicated 
between  the  Pine  and  Beech  Martens,  that  he  uniformly 
treats  of  them  as  one  and  the  same  animal  in  all  his.  zoolo- 
gical writings,  from  the  first  edition  of  his  Fauna  Sueciea 
to  the  twelfth  of  his  S^slema  Natum.  It  is  only,  he  ob- 
serves, in  the  last,  that  Linnsrus  for  the  first  time  infimates 
tlie  existence  of  any  difference  between  them.   There  he 
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Wf99i!k»  ortwo  Ttriet!ei «  known  to  the  unticM—the  Beech 

>tarlrn  with  a  white  thitjat,  and  the  Pint'  Ma.r1en  with  a 
yello  v  throat.  The  J^iiinsean  character  of  tht  Sal)h:  is 
prill'  1,  .'Jly,  Mr.  Hcnnelt  add.s,  lounded  on  thai  of  Itay, 
ami  b)  accompanied  by  the  sign  used  by  Linneus  to  de- 
vole  that  h«  had  not  Men  the  tmml  to  wlueh  it  ii  tp- 


Klein  k^epe  the  old  descriptiont  of  the  three 

Secies.  BiiiHon  (1756)  distin^iiihes  the  Beech  and  Pine 
arlens  Trom  pereonal  observation,  by  the  c-olour  of  their 
throats;  bul  lie  de.M.-nbfs  the  S;tble,  which  he  bird  not 
seen,  from  Kay  and  the  motv  anttvnt  writere. 

Daubenton  evidently  doubted  whether  to  consider  the 
Beech  and  Pine  Marten*  aa  dutioct  species  or  varieties 
only,  ofaeermig  that  they  reaemhle  one  another  so 
cloeely,  that  the  colouie  of  the  fur  form  the  sole  distinc- 
tion. He  deieribet  the  Pine  Marten  as  havinjg  the  throat 
yellow,  and  the  Beech  Marten  as  beiiiic  white  iii  that  part. 
The  tints  of  the  ffMiner  are  more  iuhtrous,  he  says,  than 
ttiose  of  the  latter,  and  he  adds*  tiiat  both  are  louiid  in 
woods  of  every  dei^cnption,  even  in  those  where  tliere  is 
neither  fir  nor  beech ;  and  that  the  Beech  Marten  cannot 
praMrhr  be  considered  adomesttcatcd  animal, IbraJlthoogh 
ft  1^11  seek  iu  prey  in  inhabited  loealitica.  U  ii  IHtle  less 
wild  than  the  Pine  Marten. 

Biiffon  strongly  c^intraiitsthe  two  animals  and  tlioir  al- 
IfCed  ditrori'nce  of  disposition. 

Neither  Button  nor  Daubenton  vpe»k  of  the  sable  as  an 
animal  personally  known  to  them,  nor  ie  it^  Mr.  Bennett 
obaervae,  figured  in  their  work. 

Pennant  treafa  the  three  apeeiee  ae  diiHnet.  Hia  ac- 
count of  the  Sable,  which  is  more  full  than  that  of  pre- 
vious zooloeists.  IS  partly  taken  from  the  paper  liy  ti- 
Gmr  lin  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  rdersburph  ' 
IftiU),  and  partly  from  Miiller's collection  of  Ku^»ian  Hi^- 
torie*  in  German. 

Mr.  Bennett,  following  ont  tiua  inquiiyt  remarka  that,  of 
all  the  aothoi*  hitherto  qnoted,  none  iiave  apoken  of  the 
Sable  as  an  animal  which  they  knew  otherwise  than  byre- 
port  Most  of  them  mention  it  a-s  an  iniiabitant  of  North- 
erTi  Asia  and  Russia,  Poland,  Scandinavia,  and  I.npland. 
Mr.  Bennett  liowever  tliink^  that  Poland,  Scandinavia,  and 
Lapland  may  probably  be  considered  as  only  indicating 
tho  countries  through  the  me^^ium  of  which  aable-tkins 
were  produced.  J.  Gt.  Gmelin  and  PaHaa  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sable  while  travelling  in  Siberia  (to 
which  cmintry  Pallas  limits  the  ranice  of  the  animal),  and 
.Mr.  Bennett  declares  that  they  me  the  only  two  natn- 
mli.st«  who  have  described  it  from  ]>ers<>nal  ubi^ervation. 
(irnelin  examined  two  specimens  iti  the  possession  of  the 
£;overnor  of  Tobolsk.  They  w^ere  kept  alive  for  a  whole 
year,  and  Gmelin  describes  them  as  resembling  the  mar- 
tena  in  form  and  habit  of  body ;  the  one  being  throughout 
the  winter  aehy  black,  einereoua  on  the  chin,  and  yellowtrii 
tiund  the  ears;  the  other  s,niiiller,  .if  a  yellowi*h  brown, 
becoming  rather  paler  on  the  chin  and  ears.  On  the  ap- 
pioach  of  !«piing,  the  lorincr  animal  became  yellowish 
bruwn,  and  the  latter  paJe  yellow.  A  figure  of  the 
darker-coioured  specimen  accompanied  the  paper,  and 
this  figure,  to  which  Pallas  applies  the  epithet  *peiiiina' 
(justly  in  Mr.  Bennett's  opinion),  although  it  anbrde  no 
assistance  in  di.scriniinatinif  the  species,  has  been  copied 
in  the  '  EncyclojXHlie  Melhodiqiie' and  other  woik.<,  .xs  the 
most  authentic  tiijure  of  the  sable  extant. 

And  here  Mr.  Bennett  obaerve»,  tttat  were  it  not  lor  the 
authority  of  Pallas  (whose  deliberate  jiidinnent,  founded 
on  a  comparison  of  tpecimena  both  living  and  dead,  carries 
too  much  weight  to  be  shaken  by  any  but  the  most  posi- 
tive evidence'),  we  should  8<^'arcely  hesitateindiscanlinEjthe 
Sable  from  the  list  ol  genuine  specie^,  and  coubidenng  it  a 
mere  variety  of  the  Pine  Marten,  produced  tifolinate  and 
other  contoaiilant  circumstances. 

It  now  becomes  important  to  examine  the  description  of 
Pallas, '  accompanied  by  a  com|iarison  of  ita  aeveial  parts 
with  those  of  a  Pme  Marten,  found  in  the  same  forest,  al- 
IDOtt  the  only  one  in  which  the  two  animals  are  met  with 
intennised,  and  the  roost  western  habitat  of  the  true 
aable.' 

Tbe  dlfFerrnces  di.stin£i:uishini!:  the  Sable  aie  stated  to  be, 
a  somewhat  larirer  size  ;  ii  slii;li'  depieshion  on  the  top  of  j 
the  tlead  ;  a  tiitbiig  elonira'ion  of  the  miizzle  ;  the  far  on  | 
tbe  Outside  of  the  tiirj  txie.-vsively  suH,  pale,  and  aiikj. , 
■ntt  tlicir  mode  lined  with  whitish  hain ;  the  aoiea  ot  the  1 


feet  more  villous ;  the  toea  not  terminating  in  a  naked 

callus,  but  in  a  tuft  of  crisp  wool,  eomplettly  enve'oping 
the  claws;  tlic  tail  shorter  than  the  lejrs  when  extended, 
and  tlierefore  more  abbreviated  than  in  the  Marten,  and 
becoming  pcrfucllv  black  at  tlie  ti]) ;  the  blackness  of  the 
fur  of  the  body,  which  in  the  Marten  wasof  a  yellowidi 
tinge,  and  the  a^ihy  grey  of  the  head,  becoming  brown  on 
the  muzzle,  hoary  about  the  eyes,  and  of  a  more  obscure 
colour  on  the  throat,  but  not  abruptly,  exi  ept  in  some  va- 
rieties, distinguished,  like  the  Maiten.  by  a,  patch  on  the 
throat. 

Upon  this  ?tlr.  Bennett  well  observeN  that  some  of  these 
characters  are  \  ery  trivial,  and  others  susceptible  of  varia- 
tion. The  slight  diiferences  in  the  form  of  the  head  are 
not  greater  than  are  found  existing  in  the  same  animal  at 
different  agee,  and  the  colour  varies  much  in  different  in- 
dividuala  and  in  different  aeasons.  The  woolliness  of  the 
toes  had  already  been  mentioned  by  Pennant  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Maitcn,  in  some  speciinens  of  which  Mr. 
Bennett  had  observed  the  same  tact.  And  lastly,  even 
the  compaxative  Icns^th  of  the  tail,  on  which  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid,  affords  no  absolute  criterion  ;  fur  Pallas  him- 
self; Mr.  Bennett  cemarki^  atates  that  this  organ  ia  a  little 
longer  in  the  ina]ea»  at  leaat  when  young.  *  fOa  authority 
must  however,'  f.!i)s  Mr.  Bennett,  in  concluding:  this  part 
of  hi.s  caielui  trtuti^c,  '  be  allowed  to  outweigh  all  such 
conaideraiioiia ;  and  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  true 
sable,  aa  a  distinct  species  from  the  martens,  although  un- 
known to  later  zoologists.' 

Die  name  of  Pallaa  undoubtadljr  caniet  |reat  weight 
with  it.  and  justly,  but  fltill  eaaee  of  thia  deacnptirm  ought 
not  to  bp  arpued  too  miieh  on  authority. 

But  to  return  to  the  opinions  of  authors:  M,  Leiison 
enumerate?  all  three  aH  species,  uiuier  the  names  of  1, 
Murte  mmma/i,  Mii.'iU'ia  mui  tcs.  Linn. ;  La  Marie,  Buff. 
2,  Marte  Fouine,  Mush  /a  Juina,  Linn.  ^Gmel.  ?),  La  F<min»t 
Buff.  3,  Martt  tetbelitte,  Miuteia  wibellina,  lAoxLt  the 
SiAol  of  the  Pcdee  and  Roaaiane ;  the  Sabbel  of  the  Swedei. 

Mr.  Bennett  states  that  since  the  time  of  Pailas  the  three 
species  have  been  almost  universally  enumerated  by  autliois, 
each  (  '  i  vii  L- his  predeces-sors  witli  more  or  le^s  r  vj-  ct- 
ness.  Desmarcat,  lt«  remarkii,  h&n  omitted  the  mo»t  im- 
portant characters  given  by  Pallas  for  the  Sable,  and  has, 
on  his  own  authority,  furnished  it  with  a  tail  of  two-thirds 
the  length  of  its  body,  while  that  of  the  Hne  and  Beech 
Marten*  ia  atated  to  meaaure  but  little  more  than  the  half; 
and  he  sayi  that  he  knows  of  but  one  instance,  since 
Linnapus,  in  which  tlie  two  latter  animals  have  been  even 
apparently  conjoined.  Tliis  occurs  in  Dr.  Walker's  '  Esjiiy 
on  tbe  Scottish  Mammalia."  Dr.  \Valker  indeed,  Mr. 
Bennett  observes,  docs  not  mention  the  former,  and  pos- 
sibly may  not  have  regarded  it  as  a  native  of  Scotland  :  he 
characteriiea  th«  apeciea  liowever  in  the  words  of  Lin- 
nmua,  and  obeervee  that  )U  tbe  animid  advaneee  in  age  the 
throat  becomes  yellower. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  Gardens  arnl  MtTingeric  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  where  the  above  inquiry  is  carried  out, 
tigiires,  under  the  title  of  Pme  Marten^  Muttela  martet. 
Linn.,  two  individuals  which  were  aent  Aom  Russia  to  the 
late  Marchionem  of  Londonderry,  ae  specimens  of  the  tra« 
aable,  from  whieh,  aa  deeerilMd  by  Pallas,  they  were  at 
once  dislineriiishcfl  by  a  wpll-definou  yellow  pati-h,  spread- 
ing over  their  chest  and  throat,  and  by  the  lensrtti  of  their 


tail,  which  consideiat>ly  exceeded  thatot  their  binder  lets. 
'Their  colour,' says  Mr.  Bennett,  'durinc  the  winter  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  throat  and  tlie  margins  of  the 
ears  (which  were  likewiae  yeUow),  of  a  deep  cheetnot  with 
somewhat  of  a  blaekiah  tinge,  and  their  haur  extremely 
loTTfT  and  fine.  The  lore-legs  of  one  of  them  were  crossed 
in  Iront  towards  the  upper  part  l>y  a  yellowish  stripe.  In 
Buninu'r  tliey  assumed  a  much  liufhter  tinge,  and  then  liair 
becann' ••'»  much  shorter  as  to  give  them  the  appeiirance 
of  bei!  t  ely  more  than  half  their  Ibrmer  bulk.  The 
extremities  of  tlicir  toes,  which  had  been  well  protected  bj 
lengthened  wool  throus^hout  the  cold  weather,  were  alao 
stripped  of  their  covering,  and  the  claws  completely  ex» 

Eosed.  In  manners  they  were  lively,  active,  and  good- 
umoured  ;  they  slept  nuich  duiini:  the  day,  but  frecnientlv 
indulged  in  whirling  themselves,  half  climbing  and  half 
leapinir,  round  the  inside  of  their  eage^  with  anch  mpiditj 
as  almo>t  to  elude  the  sight.' 

Mr.  Bennett  then  i^oes  on  to  State  ttnt  the  museum  it 
Bruion  Street  contained  five  moreiipeeimenaof  the  gcwt^ 
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bctiidea  those  which  obviomlv  belonged  to  species  distinct 
from  the  animals  under  consideration.  Two  ol'  these  might, 
ia  his  opinion,  be  fairly  referred  to  the  Beech  Marten  in  its 
winter  and  summer  dress.  The  former  had  tiie  lon^  hairs 
of  a  fulvous  brown,  few  in  number,  and  interspersed  in  a 
dense  cinereous  fur;  those  of  the  tiul  and  leers  were 
blackish-brown  ;  the  toes  were  sligiitly  hairy  beneatii,  but 
the  claws  projected  considtrably.  The  sides  of  the  head 
were  paler,  and  the  throat  and  chest  dirty  white,  with  no 
intermixture  of  yellow  or  brown.  In  the  other  the  hairs  of 
the  body  were  very  short ;  the  fur  was  much  less  dense  ; 
the  general  coldur  was  of  a  paler  brown,  extending:  to  the 
legs  and  tail,  which  were  but  a  little  darker ;  the  soles  were 
lesd  hairy  ;  and  the  top  of  the  head  was  of  the  same  dirty 
white  colour  with  the  chest  and  throat. 

There  were  also,  Mr.  Bennett  tells  us,  two  British  sj)e- 
cimens  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  Pino  Marten.  Neither 
of  them  seemed  to  be  in  its  full  winter  dress;  but  both 
were  approaching  towards  it,  and  in  ditferent  degrees. 
They  were  both  darker  than  the  darkest  of  the  former;  and 
there  was  consequently  less  difference  between  the  colour 
of  the  body  and  that  of  the  legs  and  tail.  The  latter  how- 
ever became  insensibly  deeper,  and  at  length  nearly  black 
towards  their  extremities.  Ttie  upper  piirtand  sides  of  the 
head  were  nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  body ;  the 
oars  were  pale  yellow,  espec  ially  round  their  margins  ;  the 
throat  and  chest  marked  with  a  broad  well-delined  patch 
of  yellow  with  somewhat  of  an  orange  tinge;  the  under 

f)art  of  the  foes  moderately  hairj' :  but  the  claws  neverthe- 
eas  distinctly  visible.  In  the  tifth  specimen,  which  was 
brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  America,  the  general 
colour  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  last-mentioned 
individuals;  but  its  tail  was  considerably  shorter,  a  cir- 
cunutance  which  Mr.  Bennett  regards  as  accidental.  The 
sides  of  the  head  were  somewhat  paler ;  and  the  throat, 
instead  of  a  broad  patch  of  white  or  yellow,  exhibited  a 
kind  of  mottled  appearance,  formed  by  the  intermixture  of 
lighter  and  darker  coloured  spots  of  irregulai-  shape  and 
unequal  size.  Tius  last,  Mr.  Bennett  observes  has  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  a  true  sable,  and  he  admits  that  in 
some  of  its  characters  it  approaches  Pallas's  descrintion ; 
but  he  adds  that  if  it  be  in  reality  anything  more  than  a 
variety  of  the  Pine  Marten,  he  should  rather  feel  dispased 
to  refer  it  to  the  race  of  sables  mentioned  by  Pallas  as  pe- 
culiar to  America,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  Asia  by 
their  chestnut  colour  and  the  inferior  quality  of  their  fur. 
Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  the  pine  martens  are  however 
known  to  vary  greatly  in  the  markings  of  their  throat  in 
the  fur  countries  of  America,  where  they  are  so  abundant 
that  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  skins  are  annually 
collected. 

'Such,' says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  concluding  this  investiga- 
tion, '  are  the  specimens  of  martens  contained  in  the  So- 
ciety's museum.  Other  individuals,  exhibiting  similar  va- 
riations in  their  colouring  and  markings,  have  been 
observed  by  us  in  various  collections;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  descriptions  leading  to  no  conclusive 
result.  If  the  beech  and  pine  martens  of  our  own  country 
be  distinct,  it  is  probable  that  the  Inst-desciibed  animu 
may  also  belong  to  a  different  species  from  either.  We 
do  not  however  hesitate  to  declare  our  opinion  that  the 
true  sable  of  Pallas  is  still  a  stranger  to  our  rollectiona; 
and  we  have  good  reason,  in  the  silence  of  authors  respect- 
ing it,  for  believing  that  it  is  equally  unknown  to  the 
zoologists  of  the  (Jontincnt.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little 
singular  that  an  animal  so  highly  valued  and  so  anxiously 
sought  aHer  should  still  be  a  desideratum  to  the  scientific 
world  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  no  less  so  that  the  opinion  which 
has  been  so  lightly  adopted  with  such  v.  ell-known  animals 
as  the  indigenous  martens,  should  never  yet  have  been 
put  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment.' 

Mr.  Bell,  alter  speaking  in  terms  of  deserved  praise  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  statement,  says  that  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  authorities,  and  a  comparison  of 
many  specimens  of  both  kinds,  had  hitherto  failed  to  lead 
iiim  to  a  conclusion  at  all  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind ; 
and  it  is  only  with  a  protest  against  being  considered  as 
decidedly  supporting  the  opinion  that  they  are  essentially 
different,  that  he  ventures  to  give  them  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter in  his  British  Quadrupeds.  '  I  am  not,'  says  Mr. 
Bell,  '  the  more  disposed  towards  this  opinion  by  the  ol>- 
icrvation  of  two  living  specimens  in  the  Suriev  Zoolo- 
gical Gandeiu — iu  which  the  throat,  tuough  iiecidedly 


yellow,  is  leas  bright  and  deep  in  it;  hue  than  in  seme 
other  specimens — and  of  a  single  one  in  the  menagene  of 
tlic  Zoological  Society,  also  living,  the  throat  of  which, 
though  it  would  be  termed  whitish,  yet  has  a  slight  yellow 
tinge.  The  daik  colour  of  the  former  and  the  lighter  and 
greyer  hue  of  the  latter,  with  the  different  colour  of  the 
throat,  joined  to  a  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  the  former  being  proportionally  a  little  longer, 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  consider  the  former  as  the  yel- 
low-throated or  Pine  Marten,  and  the  latter  as  the  white- 
throated  or  Beech  Marten,  supposing  them  to  be  distmct ; 
but  the  diflerences  are  scarcely  decisive,  and  the  yellowish 
tinge  on  the  thniat  of  the  latter  specimen  shows  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Pine  Marten  even  in  this  supposed  distin- 
guishing character,  which  is  far  from  offering  any  help 
towards  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.' 

Mr.  Macgillivray  notices  these  observations  of  Mr.  Bell 
in  the  Naturalist'*  Library  (British  Quadru})eds) ;  and 
then  states  that  the  examination  of  individuals  in  different 
stages,  and  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  had  dis- 
closed to  him  a  gradation  of  colouring  combined  with  a 
sameness  of  form  that  had  satisfied  him  as  to  the  indi- 
visibility of  the  species.  '  In  fact,'  says  Mr.  Macgillivray, 
'the  "beech  marten  "  and  the  "pine  marten"  differ  less 
from  each  other  as  to  size  than  individuals  of  the  polecat, 
ermine,  or  weasel,  and  the  differences  of  colour  observed 
are  not  greater  than  in  the  common  fox.' 

T/ie  Beech  Marten.  Muttela  niarirs,  var.  with  the 
white  throat.  Linn. ;  Muttela  foimi,  Gmel. ;  Martet  fa- 
gnrum,  Ray ;  Martet  taxorum,  Klein.  Mr.  Bell  describes 
the  head  of  this  marten  as  somewhat  triangular;  the 
muzzle  pointed  ;  the  nose  extending  a  little  beyond  the  lips  ; 
the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  remarkably  lively ;  the 
ears  large,  open,  and  rounded  ;  the  body  much  elongated 
and  very  flexible ;  the  tail  long,  thick,  and  somewhat 
bushy ;  the  feet  rather  short  ;  the  toea  generally  naked 
but  at  times,  probably  in  the  winter,  covered  beneath 
with  a  thin  soft  hair.  The  for,  he  observes,  is  of  two 
sorts :  the  inner  extremely  soft,  short,  copious,  and  of  a 
light  yellowish  grey  colour ;  the  outer  very  long,  shining 
ash-coloured  at  the  roots,  brown  at  the  extremity,  but  ot 
different  degrees  of  inten!*ity  at  different  parts  of  the 
body  ;  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  tail,  the  outer  parts  of 
the  legs  and  the  feet  being  darker  than  the  other  parts : 
the  belly  lighter  and  more  grey  ;  the  throat  white,  but 
Mr.  Bell  states  that  in  one  instance  he  had  seen  it  of  a 
light  yellowish  tinge  ;  inner  surface  and  mai^n  of  the  eais 
whitish.  Length  of  head  and  body  1  foot  C  hiches  ;  of  the 
tail  9  inches  6  lines. 

This  is  the  Bela  graig  of  the  antient  British,  and  Sione 
Marten  of  the  moderns.  It  is  Iai  Pontine  of  the  French  ; 
Foina  and  Pituiria  of  the  Italians :  Maria  and  Utbelliua 
of  the  Spanish ;  llama  Manlrr  and  i<lein  Murder  of  the 
Germans ;  Marter  of  the  Dutch ;  Mard  of  the  Swedes ; 
and  Maar  of  the  Danes. 

Geographical  I)i>itnbution. — Northern  and  Temperate 
Europe.    Western  Asia. 


TTi*  ll<>ocli  or  Stone  Mtrt^ii. 

Il'ibits,  ^.^Tbis  inartuii  is  fuund  more  remote  ftom 
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ifooda,  thoa^  it  is  often  met  with  in  tlietn,  and  more  ire- 
quently  in  moiintuinous  and  stony  places,  and  nearer  tlie 
habitations  ol  man,  than  the  Pine  Marten.  It  prefers  the 
vicinity  of  farm-yanU  and  homeateadi,  and  it  a  niinous 
▼latorto  themnuul  th«  gune-prcMnre.  It  is  in  expert 
dinlMr,  nd  Ouiel,  in  hii  Rurit  S^mrlt,  has  figured  it  on 
a  ti«e  slxnit  to  attack  a  ben  ])hea8ant  at  yaeh.  A  very 
STOundlesB  notion  once  prevailed,  that  this  was  the  Pine 
Martenina  stnto  of  domestication.  It  is  livi  ly,  active,  and 
graceful  in  its  moveinfiits.  The  nest  of  the  temaie  is  con- 
structed ot  hi  iha^o,  stmw,  or  grass,  sometimes  in  tlie  hol- 
low of  a  tree,  abmetimet  in  the  crevices  of  rocln,  not 
irafreqam^fiaa  min,  and  oeeuioiiilijr  in  giutiiei  or 


ITie  ftir  ofthe  Beeeh  Marten  is  conadered  veiy  ftr  inferior 

to  that  of  tlie  Pine  Marten,  and  is  known  in  the  tmde  as  the 
skin  of  the  Stone  Marten.  Many  me  importeii  I'roni  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  dyed  to  rejjrest^nt  Sitlilf.  The  euin- 
paratively  poor  quality  of  the  lur  however  is  immediately 
perceptible  to  the  experienced  eye,  although,  as  is  the  case 
with  BUMtof  the  animals  which  are  used  for  their  fur,  the 
nortbem  skins  are  ftiUer,  richer  in  eolonr,  and  more  lostroua 
than  those  from  more  temperate  climates. 

The  Pine  Marten. — Murtes  abietum,  Ray :  Miistr/a 
martex.  Linn.  Hrown  ;  throat  yellov,  :  toe-,  naked  beiu  ath  ; 
.eei  longer  and  head  smaller  than  in  the  Beech  Marten. 

This  is  the  Bela  goed  of  the  antient  British ;  La  Marie 
ofthe  French ;  Marta,  Martura,  MartorOy  and  Martorello 
of  the  Italians ;  Marta  Of  the  Spanish ;  FM-marder  and 
Wild-marder  of  the  Gtnoans;  Matter  of  the  Dutch; 
tFatepet9tan  ofthe  Cree  Indians;  Wajipanow  ofthe  Mon- 
fonies;  fVau  hepi-hius  of  the  Algonqiiins  :  !<<i(/li'  of  tlie 
American  fur-dealers ;  and  Martin  oi  the  HuiUon's  Hay 
Company's  lists. 

Gtogra^ieal  Di»tribution. — Europ«  and  North  Ame- 
tica. 

HabiU,  ^.—The  Fine  Mutan  in  its  habits  nsemblesthe 
Beeeh  Marten,  but  it  shuns  the  n^hbomtiood  of  man — 
living  in  Europe  in  deep  forests,  aniTpNying  on  hirds  and 
the  smaller  animals.  Thu  iVniale  deposits  t«o  or  three 
v.Kins;  ones  in  a  nest  of  mo'^s  and  leaves  formed  in  >otne 
hollow  free,  when  she  does  not  take  possession  of  thai  of 
the  squirrel  or  the  woodpecker. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Pine<  Marten  inhabits  the 
woody  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  Amerlea,  flom  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  sp-eat  numbers,  and  that  it  has  been 
observed  to  be  particularly  abimdant  where  the  trees  have 
been  killed  by  fire,  but  are  still  standinir.  '  It  is  very  rare," 
continues  Dr.  Richardi-on,  '  a.s  Hearne  has  remarked,  in  the 
district  lyin?  north  of  Chiirrhill  River,  and  east  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  known  by  the  name  of  Chepewyan  or  Barren 
Lands.  A  similar  district,  on  the  Asiatic  si'de  of  Behring's 
Stiaita,  twentj-ftve  degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth,  and 
inhabited  by  tne  Tchutski,  is  described  by  Pennant  as 
equally  unfrequented  by  the  Marten,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  want  of  trees.  The  limit  of  its  northern  ninpe 
in  Amenca  i.slike  that  of  the  woods,  about  the  sixty-eiptith 
decree  of  latitude,  and  it  is  said  to  be  found  as  lar  south  as 
N  e  >v-England*  Particular  races  of  Martens,  dilUnguished 
by  the  fineness  and  dark  colours  of  their  An-,  appear  to  in> 
habit  eertiin  rocky  districts.  Hie  rocky  and  mountainous 
hut  woody  district  of  the  Nipigon,  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Superior,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  black  and  valu- 
able marten-skins.' 

The  same  author  gives  the  length  of  the  head  and  body 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  notices  a  remark  of 
the  natives  that  the  fur  loses  all  its  luatre,  and,  consequently, 
much  of  its  value,  upon  the  flJling  of  the  first  shower  of 
rain  for  the  season.  He  further  states  that  this  animal 
preys  on  mice,  hares,  and  partridges,  and,  in  summer,  on 
small  birds"  egsrs,  Stc.  A  partridge's  head,  with  the  feather><, 
is.  he  N.iys.  the  best  bait  for  the  log-traps  in  which  it  is 
taken.  It  dijes  not  reject  carrion,  and  often  destroys  the 
hoards  of  meat  and  tish  laid  up  by  the  native^i,  when  they 
have  accidentally  lefta  crevice  Dy  which  it  can  enter.  When 
its  letreat  ia  cut  oil*  it  shews  ita  tMth.  seta  up  ita  liair, 
arches  ita  bacit,  and  Maaea  Hke  a  eat.  it  wilt  seite  a  dog 
by  the  nrxe  and  bite  »o  hard,  that  unless  the  latter  is  well 
u^d  to  the  comtiat,  it  escapes.  Ea.sily  tanieii,  it  soon 
befomes  attached  to  its  mo^tter,  but  is  notdociie.  The  flesh 
w  occasionally  eaten  but  not  pnzed  by  the  Indians.  The 
females  are  smaller  than  the  males,  go  with  young  about 
six  w««k%  and  produee  ftem  four  to  seven  at  a  time  abent  , 


the  end  of  April.  According  to  Mr.  Graham,  tiiis marten 
is  sometimes  troubled  with  epi]ep!.y. 

The  imi)ortatJon  of  Pine  Maiteus'  skins  from  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada  is  great  Pennant  relates  that  at  one  of 
the  Comnany's  sales  (in  1743)  not  fewer  than  12,370  good 
skins^  and  2300  damaged,  were  sold,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  French  brought  into  the  port  of  Rochellc  iVom 
Canada  no  less  than  3032S.  Dr.  Hichardson  states  thai 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  sldna  have  long  been 
collected  aimually  in  the  fur  countries. 

The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  '  British  Zo- 
oImj'  says  that  the  length  of  a  male  which  he  saw  in 
Sniolk  wiu  nuieteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measured  ten  inches;  the  total  length  of  the  female  the 
same,  but  the  tail  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The 
breast  ofthe  latter  was  of  a  paler  yellowi  and  the  colour 

extendeil  behind  the  ears. 

Mr.  Hell,  alter  remarking  that  the  coloor  flf  the  Air  is 
scarcely  a  tangible  distinction,  observes  that  diiferent  indi- 
viduals of  the  Beech  Marten  var}'  quite  as  much  in  tfaiare- 
nieot  as  the  Fine  Marten  and  the  Sable:  the  existence  of 
fur  on  tiie  toes,  which  has  been  adduced  as  a  character  of 

the  Sable,  probably  depends,  he  observes  on  climate ;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  havintr  been  seen  by  him  in  the 
common  Marten.  '  Never,' says  .Mr.  Bell,  'having  seen 
an  undoubted  whole  specimen  ol  the  true  Sable,  1  am  un- 
able to  offer  any  satisfactory  addition  to  our  knowledge  on 
the  more  important  characters  of  the  two  animals ;  but  I 
have  found  in  the  examination  of  numbers  of  the  finest 
sable-skins,  that  the  yellow  patch  on  the  throat  had  al- 
ways an  irregular  outline,  and  that  there  were  also  small 
spots  of  the  same  fine  colour  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  This  is  a  distribution  of  the  colour  which  1  have 
never  observed  on  the  common  or  Pine  Marten.  I  offer 
the  I'act  however,  merely  as  one  which,  combined  with 
>'her  characters,  may  possibly  aid  in  determining  the  quea> 
uwu  when  we  have  fiiUer  information  on  the  subject' 

The  nrobability  seems  to  be  that  the  Beeeh  Maiten,  the 
Pine  Marten,  anil  the  Sable  do  not  off'er sufficient dlilBring 
character  to  waiTunt  their  specific  distinction. 


AjUAtie 


Gmm,  Mydana. 
W«  aeleel:  thia  form  aa  an  enmpla  of  the  Aiiatla 

Generic  Character. — Five  toes  on  each  foot,  united  up 
to  the  last  phalanx  by  a  verv"  narrow  membrane ;  claws 
proper  for  ditriring  very  lari;e'  on  the  fore-feel,  nwdemte 
on  tlie  hind-feet;  tail  rudimentary;  pupil  round;  no  ex- 
ternal ear;  fimr  pectoral  and  two  ingmhal  mamnua. 

Dental  lbrratt1a:<— Ineiaora,  - ;  canines,         &]ae  mo- 

2-2  1-1 

JTa »  fl«»h^;ulting  molars,  j — | ;  tuberculous  molan, 

'-^  J  m 

1-1 

Example,  Mffdam  mtUc^ 
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nppOT  Jaw.  •••n  tMa  below ;      loww  J»w,  •wn  ftom  Bbore.    (HanOetd  ) 

Description. — Aereeing  in  siie  generally  with  the  pole- 
cats of  Europe  and  America.  Eyes  placed  high  in  Ihe 
head,  regeinbling  those  of  a  hog,  which  animal  is  called  to 
mind  by  the  appearance  of  this  species;  eyelids  rigid, 
well  provided  with  minutely-bristled  eyebrows ;  irides 
dark,  pupil  circular ;  ear*  nearly  concealed  by  hair,  but 
provided  externally  with  an  oblong  concha  surrounding 
the  posterior  part,  and  passing  the  lower  extremity  of  Ihe 
meatus  auditorius,  forming  a  small  curve  inward  ;  no  per- 
ceptible wiuskera,  a  few  long  straggling  hairs  on  the 
upper  Up. 


Prafll«  ot  ihe  hmii  ot  M)iluii  mvlieepi. 

Pur  composed  of  long,  delicate,  clost'ly-arrantred  haira, 
silky  at  the  base,  and  formini;  a  warm  coat.  Colour 
blackish-brown,  more  or  less  mtense  on  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  streak  along  the 
back,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  are  white,  with 
aslii;ht  tinge  of  yellow,  but  in  some  individuals  the  streak 
is  interrupted,  The  brown  colour  is  generally  liffhter  on 
the  abdomen,  and  is  »ul)ject  to  variations  generally  from 
greyish-brown  to  deep  brown  with  a  sooty  lint;  the  last 
the  most  common,  i'ail  scarcely  half  an  inch  lone,  the 
hairs  projui-tinc  above  an  inch  from  tlie  l>ody.  Limbs 
short  and  stout ;  feet  {)lantigrade.  Claws  united  at  the 
base  by  a  thick  membrane  envelouini;  this  part  as  a 
sheath  :  those  of  the  forc-fect  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
hind-feet.  Two  glands  of  an  oblonc  fonn,  about  an  inch 
lon$;  and  half  an  inch  wide  near  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  which  communicates  with  the  intestine.  Fluid 
•ecreted  hy  the  glands  perfectly  analogous  in  odour  to 
that  secreted  by  severnl  species  of  MejthUit  in  America, 

Krticularly  to  that  of  Mfj)hitit  striata,  Fisch.  Length  of 
dy  and  head,  from  extremity  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  one 
foot  two  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  of  naked  tail,  half  an 
inch  ;  of  tail,  with  hairy  covering,  two  inches.  ^HorsL) 


This  is  the  TdeoUt  of  the  Javanese  east  of  Cheribooi 
SerifT-gung  of  the  Sunda  Javanese  of  the  mountainous 
districts  fiom  Cheiibon  to  Bantam  ;  Tfl<  gf(o  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sumatra  ;  Mifphitis  Javanensix  of  RaiBes. 

Geograj)/iirat  Distribution. — Dr.  Horsfield  states  that 
this  species  presents  a  singular  fact  in  its  Keographicsl 
disposition.    It  is,  he  says,  exclusively  confined  to  thuae 
mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  on  these  it  occurs  with 
the  same  reirulttrily  as  many  plants.    '  The  long-extended 
surface  of  Java,'  continues  Dr.  Horsfield.  '  abounding  with 
conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevation,  atiords  many 
places   favourable  for  its  resort.    On   ascending  these 
mountains  the  traveller  scarcely  fails  to  meet  with  our 
animal,  which,  from  its  peculiaiities,  is  universally  know^a 
to  Ihe  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tracts;  while  to  those 
of  Ihe  plains  it  is  as  stmnge  as  an  animal  from  a  foreign 
country.    In  my  visits  to  Ihe  mountainous  districts  I  uni- 
formly met  with  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  inlormation  of  the 
natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  ibund  on  all  the  mountairu. 
It  is,  however,  more  abundant  on  those  which,  after  re«u:h- 
ing  a  certain  elevation,  consist  of  numerous  connected 
horizontal  ridges,  than  on  those  which  terminate  in  a  de- 
fined conical  peak.    Of  the  former  description  are  the 
mountain  Prahu  and  the  Tengger  hills,  which  are  both 
distinctly  indicated  in  Sir  Slamtbrd  Uaffless  map  of  Java : 
here  I  observed  it  in  great  abundance.    It  was  less  com- 
mon on  the  mountain  Gede,  south  of  Batavia ;  on  the 
mountain  Ungarang,  south  of  Semarang ;  and  on  the  | 
mountain  Ijen,  at  the  farthest  eastern  extremity;  but  I 
traced  its  range  through  the  whole  island.' 

Habits,  sS^-c. — Most  of  these  mountains  and  ridges  are 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  European 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  such  a.s  potatoes,  cabbages,  peache*, 
and  strawberries  in  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  where  the 
Teledu  ranges,  and  in  its  search  for  food  injures  the  plant- 
ations and  destroys  the  roots.  It  turns  up  the  earth  with 
its  nose  like  a  hog,  and  thus  leaves  vexatious  traces  of  its 
nocturnal  visits. 

The  dwelling  of  the  animal  is  formed  at  a  slight  depth 
beneath  the  soil,  under  the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  where  it 
constructs  a  globular  chamber  several  feet  in  diameter, 
smooth  and  regular ;  and  there  is  a  subterraneous  approach 
to  it  about  six  feet  long,  the  external  entrance  to  which 
the  anima!  conceals  with  twigs  and  dry  leaves.  Here  it 
remainn  hidaen  during  the  day,  and  at  night  comes  forth 
to  seek  the  insects  and  their  larva*,  and  common  earth- 
worms, which  are  its  food.  They  are  said  to  live  in  pairs,  | 
and  the  female  produces  two  or  three  young  at  a  birth.  ' 
according  to  Ihe  natives. 

The  fetid  matter,  which  is  viscid,  and  which  Dr.  Hors- 
field was  assured  the  animal  could  not  propel  beyond  a 
distance  of  two  feet,  is  very  volatile,  and  consequently 
spreads  to  a  great  extent.  The  entire  neighbourhood  of  a 
village  is  sometimes  infected  by  the  odour  of  an  irntated 
Teledu :  and  it  is  so  ])Oweriul  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  discharge  as  to  produce  syncope  in  some  persona. 


Mjrdaiii  raelloriw.  (1Ioriifl«l<l.) 

Dr.  Horsfield  describes  the  manners  of  this  specie*  as 
by  no  means  ferocious,  and  states  that,  if  taken  young,  it 
might,  like  the  badger,  be  easily  tamed.  He  kept  one 
•omt  time  in  confinement :  it  became  gentle,  and  nercr 
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emitted  its  offlennve  smell.  Dr.  Hoitfleld  carried  it  w-ith 
him  ftom  Mount  Pimhu  to  Blederan,  a  village  oa  the  de- 
clivity of  ^at  hill,  where  the  temperature 


moderate,  If  wa^  liod  to  a  small  stake  while  tnr  drawing 
was  being  made,  and  moved  about  quietly,  burrowmi:-  the 
IfToiind  with  its  snout  and  feet,  as  u  sr  irohing  for  food, 
without  noticing  the  bystanders  or  niakinu;  violent  effoits 
tn  disennge  itseb*.  It  ate  voraciously  of  earth-womu 
OumbriaS  wbieh  were  brought  to  it,  and  held  one  ex- 
tremihr  ofamtnn  in  ita  ehnra  while  ita  teetfi  were  em- 
reel  in  tearing  the  other.  AOer  it  had  eaten  ten  or 
reive,  it  became  drowsy,  made  a  fsmall  groove  in  the 
earth,  in  which  it  placed  its  snout,  and.  havinjj  deliberately 
composed  itsell^  soon  slept  soundly.  {Zoological  Btf- 
McraAat  tin  tAiM«) 

AmcAH  Wsama. 

We  eeleet  as  an  example,  na  Ami;  ifuaUla  Juro, 
Linn. ;  Vhmrn  furo,  Shaw. 

Dfsrription. — Yellowish,  different  parts  being  more  or 
lt  >s  white,  for  the  long  fur  is  partly  white  and  the  short 
almost  entirely  yellow.  Kyes  pink.  Length  of  head  and 
bodv,  fourteen  inches  ;  of  the  tail,  five  inches  six  lines. 

lUs  is  Le  Furet  of  the  French. 

Oet^[rti^twal  DiMtrikitum^AiatAi  domeaticated  in 
Burope. 

The  Ferret  was  well  known  to  the  nntients,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  wa.s  used  by  them  much  in  the  wme  manner 
as  it  is  employed  in  the  present  day.  It'*  u^e  in  Spain  is 
noticed  b^Strabo  (iii.,  p.  144.  cd.  €'a.saub.^  ajul  PUny  iNal. 
Hut.,  viii.  95)  apeshs  of  its  services,  under  the  name  oT 
f  'trerra,  in  hunting  rabbits  by  entering  their  hunoara and 
ejecting  them,  so  that  they  were  taken  when  they  holted 
out. 

Habits,  if^. — Similar  to  those  of  the  European  Weasels, 
but  more  bloodthirsty.  Capable  of  a  certain  degree  of 
tameness,  it  s.eldom,  if  ever,  becomes  attached,  and  is  a 
dangennis  inmate  unless  properly  secured.  It  has  even 
been  known  to  attack  and  emeily  laecrate  ah  infant  which 
had  been  left  ungtwided  In  ita  oadle,  and  with  aoeh  fero- 
eity  that,  after  it  had  been  driven  away,  the  cries  of  the 
toitared  child  brought  it  from  its  hiding-place,  eager  to 
renew  the  attack. 

This  species,  whose  whiteness  and  red  eyes  may  pro- 
bably be  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  domestication,  can- 
not bear  cold,  and  should  be  kept  warm  to  ensure  its 
healthy  condition.  R  ia  aaid  to  breed  twice  a  year  in  a 
atatc  of  domestication,  unless  it  devonrs  its_  ofl^ving; 
which  it  sometimes  does,  and  then  it  has  three  litters.  The 
gestation  of  the  female  continues  six  weeks,  and  she  then 
produces  generally  six  or  seven  young,  sometimes  nine. 
TVcise  are  bhnd  tnr  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  twO  DOn 
ar<'  con.sidcred  fit  for  semoe. 

Ferrets  should  be  kept  in  tubs  or  small  boxes,  and 
eleanlinew  ia  veiy  essential  to  their  health  and  atrensth. 
To  enter  tiien,  they  should,  when  the  rabbits  are  naif 
grown,  be  sent  into  the  burrow  with  a  line  tied  round 
them,  and  unmuzzled.  When  the  ferret  seizes  a  rabbit, 
the  line  should  be  gently  pulled  and  the  ferret  drawn  back, 
holding  the  rabbit  in  its'  moutti.  This  mode  can  only  be 
practiaed  where  the  buROwa  ran  eomparatirely  atmght 
and  near  the  sarfaee. 

Ferrela  dieuld  not  be  fM  befbre  tiMf  am  tdten  to  the 
warren,  for  if  they  are  filled  vith  food  tbqr  will  not  hunt, 
but  lie  sleeping  in  the  burrows  for  nour*.  Before  they  arc 
turned  in  they  ^houM  be  muzzled  or  coped,  there  being  no 
necessity  for  the  inhuman  practice  of  sewing  up  the  fer- 
ret's mouth. 

The  following  haa  been  reeomni«nded  as  the  best 
method  of  'coping.*  Tie  a  piece  of  aofi  string  round  the 
neck  of  the  ferret,  close  to  the  head,  and  leave  two  rather 
long  ends.   Tie  another  piece  round  the  under  jaw,  pass  it 

under  ibe  tontr.ic,  liiing  it  round  over  the  upper  jruv,  and 
there  tie  it,  leaving  the  ends  long.  The  moutli  will  thus 
be  kept  closed.  Then  bring  the  four  ends  together,  and 
tie  them  in  one  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head  :  this  makes 
all  safe.  No  pain  is  inflicted  apparently  by  this  opentlon, 
for  the  fliiret  thua  coped  hunta  aa  eagerly  aa  if  it  wore  nn- 
mutaled. 

Daniel,  in  his  'Rural  Sports,'  thus  describes  the  method 
of  ferreting.  '  The  tenet  is  coped  oi  muz/led,  and  a  small 
l/oli  tied  riHind  hi<  neck  :  aii(iHl''ei  the  hole-,  an-  as  silently 


should  ho  put  in  the  vindwnrd  side  of  the  burrows,  where 
the  pciaott  ahould  also  plaoe  himself^  and  obaenre  the 
atmoit  rilenee,  otherwise  the  rabbita  will  retreat  to  their 

lower  earths  and  be  scratched  to  death  before  they  will 
bolt.  Hay  nets  are  how«ver  chiefly  u?ed  by  experienced 
warreners,  who  are  loth  to  turn  ferrets  into  bunows, 
which  invariably  give  the  rabbits  a  dislike  to  ttiem.'  The 
mode  of  using  thwe  Aay  nets  ia  then  described. 


AMWcaii  Wiaaiu. 

Genus  Mephitis. 

Oemric  CSIaraater^Body  elongated,  arched ;  toes  se- 
parated and  armed  with  long  claws,  the  anterior  proper 

for  burrowing.    Tail  long  and  very  bus^tOCOOlilBly  noU* 

Anal  glands  secreting  a  letid  odour. 

6  1—1 

Dental  foniuiU>-Inc)aon»      caoinaa,  i;^^; 
3—3  _ 


M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  aoove  cut  as  the  dentition  ef 
Mephiti*  and  Mydmit.  The  dental  lionnttla  ia  that  given 
by  UaooliDr  JMMUMr. 

The  fetor  of  the  •peeioi  of  MipkiiM  has  ohfained  for 
them  the  names  of  Bft^t  puant^it.  Enfant  DmhU,  and 
Stii'kiuu  or  S/./tirig  IVi^ixrlx.    M.  I.cs^on  oh-i  rvi  s  !|,;tf  a 


as  possible  covered 'kith  |Hirae>oels,calicd  Fiaiix,W\K  ferret  ^  great  uumber  ol  tiieM:  Ameiican  Mwjfeiles  haw  been  de- 
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icribed,  but  the  imperfect  accounts  of  voyae;crs  render  the 
arrangement  unsatisfactory.  He  notices  the  following: 
fdepkitis  aniericana  ;  Meph.  tnavurito ;  Meph.  chilemis  ; 
Meph.  chincha,  the  Chinche ;  Meph.  quitensis,  and  Meph. 
interrupta.  Dr.  Horsfield  gives  the  following  representa- 
tion of  the  profile  and  front  teeth  of  Mephitit  dimiadata 
of  Fischer,  the  Chinche  of  Buffon. 


ProAle  of  MephilU  dimidistik 


Proul  tr«t1i  of  BUM :  a,  urp*:  ^.  lover- 

We  select  as  aii  example  the  Mephitis  americana,  var. 
htuimnica,  the  Hudson's  itay  Skunk. 

Description. — The  following  accurate  description  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richanlson.  'The  Skunk  is  low  on 
its  loirs,  with  a  Lroad  fleshy  body,  wide  forehead,  and  the 
general  aspect  rather  of  a  Wolverene  tlian  of  a  Marten; 
eyes  small,  ears  short  and  round.  A  narrow  white  mesial 
line  nm«  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  where  it 
dilates  into  a  broad  white  mark.  It  is  agam  narrowed, 
nnd  continues  so  until  it  passes  the  shoulders,  when  it 
forks,  the  branches  ninning  along  the  sides,  and  becoming 
much  broader  as  they  recede  from  each  other.  They  ap- 
proach jKJsteriorly,  and  unite  on  the  rump,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  narrower.  In  some  few  specimens  the  white 
stripes  do  not  unite  behind,  but  disappear  on  the  flanks. 
The  black  dorsal  space  included  by  the  stripes  is  egg- 
shaped,  the  nnnow  end  of  which  is  towards  the  shoulders. 
The  sides  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  are  black. 
The  liair  on  the  body  is  long.  The  tail  is  covered  with 
verv  long  hair,  and  has  generally  two  broad  longitudinal 
white  stri|)es  above  on  a  black  ground.  Sometimes  the 
colours  of  the  tail  arc  irregularly  mixed.  Its  under  sur- 
face is  black.  The  claws  on  the  fore-feet  arc  very  strong 
*n<l  long,  being  fitted  for  digging,  and  very  unlike  thoM 
»'?  Martens.'  {Fnunn  lioreali-Amencana.) 
Thus  is  the  .'<eeriiwk  of  the  Cree  Indians. 
Geograjihictil  Dntribution,  Iltibits,  iVf. — Tlie  author 
last  quoted  states  that  the  Skunk  is  not  an  uncommon  ani- 
mal in  the  district  it  inhabits,  which  does  not,  he  believes, 
extend  to  the  north  of  lat.  Off'  or  fi?".  It  is  found  in  the 
rocky  and  woody  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  still  more  fre- 
quent in  the  ciuram  of  wood  skirting  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Richardson  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  southern  range  of  this  variety  of  Skunk,  and 
he  adds,  that  judging  from  Kalm's  description,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  different  one  in  Canada. 

The  Skunk  lays  itself  up  in  a  hole  for  the  winter,  seldom 
going  abroad  at  that  season,  and  then  for  a  short  distance 
only.  Mice  and  frogs  in  summer  are  its  principal  prey. 
It  has  from  six  to  ten  young  at  a  litter,  and  is  said  to  breed 
but  once  a  year. 

Unlike  the  more  agile  weasels,  the  Sknink  is  slow  in|  its 
motions,  and  consequently  easily  overtaken.  Its  defence 
con.sists  of  a  most  fetid  discharge,  which  is  described  as 
absolutely  intolerable  when  it  comes  upon  the  nose  by 
surprise.  Lawson  says,  *  Polecats  or  Skunks  in  America  | 
arc  difl'crent  from  thote  in  Eupjpe.  They  are  thicker  and  ' 
of  a  great  many  colours;  not  all  alike,  but  each  difi'ering  | 


from  another  in  a  particular  colour.  Tlicy  smell  like  a 
fox,  but  ten  times  stronger.  When  a  dog  encounters  them 
they  pi.ss  upon  him,  and  he  will  not  be  sweet  again  in  a 
fortnight  or  more.  Tlie  Indians  love  to  eat  their  flesh, 
which  has  no  manner  of  ill  smell,  when  the  bladder  in  out. 
I  know  no  use  their  furs  are  put  to.  They  are  easily  brought 
up  fame.'  Professor  Kalm  was  almost  suflbcated  by  one 
that  was  chaced  into  a  house  where  he  slept :  the  very 
rattle  bellowid  through  distress  at  the  stench.  Another 
lluit  was  killed  bv  a  maid-acrvant  in  a  cellar  no  over- 
powered her  that  she  lay  ill  several  da^s:  the  prorisioM 
in  the  place  were  so  tainted  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
throw  them  away,  (.'alcaby  says,  '  When  one  of  them  ii 
attacked  by  a  dog.  to  appear  lormidable  it  so  changes  its 
usual  form,  Dy  bristlin-.;  up  its  hairs  and  contracting  its  length 
into  a  round  form,  that  it  makes  a  very  terrible  appearance. 
Tliis  menacing  hehaMour  however,  ina::fficieiit  to  deter  its 
enemy,  is  seconded  by  a  repulse  far  more  prevailing  ;  for 
from  some  secret  duct,  it  emits  such  fetid  efliuvi.ims,  that 
the  atmosphere  for  a  lai-ge  space  round  shall  be  so  infected 
with  them,  that  men  and  other  animals  are  iinnatient  till 
they  are  quit  of  it.  The  stench  is  insupportable  to  some 
tlogs,  and  necessitates  them  to  let  "heir  i;ame  escape ; 
others,  by  llirusting  their  noses  into  the  earth,  renew  their 
attacks  till  they  ha\e  killed  it,  but  raielv  cjire  to  have  more 
to  do  with  such  noisome  game,  wbii-\i,  for  four  or  five 
hours,  distracts  them.  The  Indians  notwitlistanding  esteem 
their  flesh  a  dainty  ;  of  whith  I  have  eaten,  and  found  it 
well  tasted.  I  have  known  them  brought  up  young,  made 
domestic,  and  prove  tame  and  very  active,  without  exercis- 
ing that  faculty,  which  fear  and  sclf-prctervation  perhaps 
only  prompts  them  to.  ITiey  hide  themselves  in  hollow 
tries  and  rocks,  and  are  found  in  most  of  the  Northern 
Continent  of  .Vmerica.  Their  food  is  insects  and  wild 
fruit.'  ^Carolina.)  Dr.  llichardson  states  that  the  noisome 
fluid  which  it  discharges  is  of  a  dcep-ycUovv  colour,  and 
contained  m  a*niall  bag  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  It 
is,  he  says  one  ol"  the  most  powerful  stenches  in  nature, 
and  so  durable  that  tlif  spot  w  here  a  Skunk  has  been  killed 
will  retain  lUv  taint  ft;r  many  days.  He  quotes  Graham 
for  the  fact  that  several  Indians  lost  their  eye-sight  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammation  pro<luced  by  th'is  fluid  having 
been  thrown  into  them  by  the  finimal.  which  has  the  power 
of  ejecting  it  to  the  distance  of  upwards  of  four  feet.  *  I 
have  known,'  savs  Dr.  Richardson  m  continuation,  'a  dead 
Skunk,  thrown  over  the  stockades  of  a  tiading  post,  pro- 
duce instant  nausea  in  several  women  in  a  house  with 
closed  doors  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
odour  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  garlic,  although 
much  more  disagreeable.  One  may  however  soon  become 
l.imiliarized  with  it ;  for,  notwilhslandmir  the  disgust  it 
l)roduccs  at  first,  I  have  managed  to  skin  *  couple  of 
recent  specimens  by  recurring  to  the  task  at  intervals. 
When  carp  is  taken  not  to  soil  the  carcase  with  any  of 
the  strong-smelling  fluid,  the  meal  is  considered  by  the 
natives  to  be  excellent  food.' 
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We  have  above  edTerted  to  the  nuoilwr  of  MM^ed 
Kuecies  of  Mepkiti*.  Cttvier  wu  of  oiriiuon  tiiat  our  Irnow- 

led^e  did  not  justify  us  in  considering  thorn  a.s  mnrr  thni 
vaneties  of  a  singic  species,  and  he  ciiumeratcd  iiittjen 
svji  I',  '.  irieties.  I^.  Richardson  says  ii]  ;  r.  -Ins  point,  *I 
have  now  seen  a  considerable  number  o!  »i>t>cimens  killed 
to  the  nortli  of  the  Great  I-akes,  none  of  which  presented  any 
.mportant  deviation  in  theur  markings  from  the  one  princi- 
paily  referred  to  in  the  description.  M.Desmarest  remarks, 
thai  the  vaiieties  (if  tt^jr  an  to  be  considered  as  such,  and 
not  aa  spedes)  are,  for  tha  most  part,  sufleiently  uniJlbmi 
in  the  same  district  cf  rn  nitry  in  the  disposition  of  the 
stnpe«.  The  Hudson  Bay  variety  however  comej>  nearest 
to  tne  description  of  the  Chinche  of  Button  ;  the  Vtverra 
ifepAitis  o(  Qmelm,  which  is  i^d  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
Chili.  The  Fitkatta  or  Skunk  of  Kalm,  which  inhabits 
Canada,  haa  »  white  donal  line  in  addition  to  two  lateral 
ones.'  {Ftnm  BonmN-Amerieana.) 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Colleee  of  Surgeons  in 
lA>ndon,  Nos.  2140  to  2144  of  the  Physiological  Serfrs 
;both  inclusivei.  present  instructive  preparations  of  the 
aoal  bai^s,  ^landii,  and  follicles  ui  the  terrct;  of  the  Zorille 
{Putonux  zurdhi.  Cuv. : ;  of  the  Marten  {Mtutela  martet) ; 
of  the  Javanese  Skxa!k»  Mudim  meitctp$i  and  of  a  Skunk. 
(See  Chi.,  vol.  Ui,  put  2.; 

FoML  Wbassu. 

Fossil  remains  of  Weasels  have  been  found  in  the  ter- 
tiary series,  in  the  bonc-caves  and  Ijone  breccia*  at  Lunel- 
Vieil,  Kirkdale,  Puy  de  Dome,  8cc. 

Dr.  Buckland  states  in  his  RelinuitB  Dibtviance,  that  a 
few  jaws  and  teeth  were  found  in  Kirkdale  Gere  bdonging 
to  the  Weasel,  and  that  tt  Oreaton  then  ««t«  marks  of 
nibblini^  by  the  ineiaor  and  caidne  teeth  of  en  enimal  of 
the  size  o(  a  weasel  fpointt-d  out  by  Mr.  Cliftl.  showinc; 
distinctly  the  ditierent  etiect  of  each  individual  tooth  un 
the  ulna  of  a  wolf  and  the  tibia  of  a  horse.  In  his  Hi ulse- 
tcater  Treaiige,  Dr.  Buckland  fiirures  a  weasel  among  the 
Land  Mammifers  of  the  third  tertiary  period. 

Hie  only  fossil  species  named  in  Meyer's  PaUedogiea  is 
Mwftfla  antiqua, 

WEATHER  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  with  respect  to  heat  or  coldness,  dryness  or 
humidity,  wind,  rain,  &c. 

In  some  countries  the  variations  of  the  atmospherical 
phenomena  occur  in  an  order  which  is  nearly  constant ; 
and  in  those  regions,  predictions  concerning  the  weather 
for  several  days,  and  even  for  months  to  come,  may  be 
made  with  elmoit  &  eerteintar  that  they  will  be  Terifted  by 
the  event.  On  the  oppoarte  «des  of  the  ehain  of  the 
Ghauts,  which  extends  aloncj  the  western  penin  nH  ct" 
India  nearly  from  north  to  south,  the  phenomena  during 
each  half  of  the  year  are  constantly  and  exactly  reversed : 
thus,  along  the  Malabar  coast  tiiere  is  a  clear  sky  from 
September  to  the  following  April,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Curomandel  the  fair  season  continues  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember ;  while  during  each  (UNowing  six  months,  in  the 
two  regions,  it  rains  almost  incessantly.  Alternations  of 
fiur  weather  and  rain  also  take  place  regularly  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa ;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  rains  con- 
stantly during  five  or  six  months  in  evcrv  year  from  the 
roast  of  Guiana  to  tlic  Andes.  But  iii  insular  situations  ' 
peoefelly,  and  in  Europe  and  North  America  particularly, 
the  irilUB,  varying  in  direction  and  intensity  according 
to  no  oonstaot  lew,  mingle  together  at  inaguMr  intenrala 
of  time  the  naaaet  of  air  wMcn  dwond  with  Teponr  ndaed 
from  the  ocean,  an'i  thr>^  rn-ise  clouds  to  cover  the  hori- 
ron,  and  shower^i  ol  riiui,  hml,  or  snow  to  descend.  The 
wind  which  is  most  prevalent  at  any  one  place,  generally, 
when  it  begins  to  blow,  affords  an  indication  of  the  kind 
of  weather  which  may  be  expected;  but,  frequently,  no 
circumstance  occurs  oy  which  a  change  from  a  clear  to  a 
cloudy  sky.  or  ttie  eonttaiy,  can  be  predicted  even  a  flnr 
boms  before  itt  ooeunenee. 

The  periodical  ehanget  of  the  moon's  phases  often  eoin- 
ru'.inEr  with  chaiirjes  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
n  '.vaa  very  natural  that  the  latter  should,  by  many  per- 
soas,  be  tlioui:ht  to  have  some  dependence  on  the  former; 
an  opinion  apparently  strengthened  by  the  known  fact 
that  the  tidex  of  the  ocean  and  itmoaiHiac  are  produced 
by  the  attnustiona  which  the  moon  and  nm  exerote  on  the 
(laitidei  of  water  and  air.  Itia  certain  however  that  the 

ulaeoces  of  the  moon  in  ehaiiiing  the  itate  of  the  
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sphere  are  of  ehort  dumtioil,  and  take  place  frraduaTfy 
according  to  eonitant  lawa;  they  are  consequentlv  quite 
inrrmpetent  to  the  production  of  those  sudden  arid  irre- 
gular clianges  to  wliich  the  atmosphere  is  subject.  There 
are  not  however  wantinc:  men  who  have  formed  tables  in 
which  the  probable  state  of  the  weathel-  is  stated  in  co&« 
ncction  with  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the 
new  and  full  moona  tidce  pUce ;  and  that  which  Mcma  to 
possess  most  the  confidence  of  persona  to  whom  an  antiei- 
patioa  of  rain  or  fair  weather  is  of  importance,  is  one 
which  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  prol'esseil  to  liavc  loniied  from  a 
long  series  of  observations.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  men- 
tion that,  in  this  talile,  rain  is  predicted  when  the  new  or 
full  moon  lakes  place  between  noon  and  2  p.m..  or  between 
4  and  i>  a  m.  :  and  iair  weather  ii  announced  when  cither 
takes  place  between  4  and  6  p.m.,  or  between  !0  p.m.  and 
2  A.M.  An  effort  has  Urtely  been  made  to  extend  such 
empirical  preifietiona  to  every  day  of  the  year,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  success  has  wairanted  its  caul  muaiice. 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  seasons  of  u  like  cliaiuelei 
return  in  like  order  ;ilter  e.ieh  revolution  of  the  moon's 
nodes ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every  18  or  19  years,  at  which 
times  the  earth  and  moon  are  nearly  in  like  situations  with 
respect  to  the  nodes :  but  though  aeaaons  diatiiiguished 
by  more  or  lem  than  the  uwial  quantities  of  mln  have  been 
observed  to  return  at  certain  intervals,  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  connecting  them  with  that  astronomical 
period. 

llie  only  indications  of  lain  or  fair  weather  upon  which 
any  reliance  may  be  placed  are  those  which  have  been 
noticed  by  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  'Salmonia/ 
and  as  his  explanatiooa  are  fonoded  on  physical  «ami' 
tions,  a  brief  statement  of  them  may  witti  propriety  be 
introduced  in  thia  place. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  Pialogne  inquiriii>r  why  the 
clouds  in  the  west  bcimr  red,  with  a  tiin^e  of  pui  plr,  si'iyuJj 
portend  fair  weather,  is  answered  that  the  .air,  wlu-n  dry, 
relracts  more  of  tlie  red  and  heat-niakiug  rays  than  when 
moist ;  and  as  dry  air  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  those 
rays  are  reflected  in  the  horiton.  It  is  added  that  a  cop* 
pery  or  yellow  sun-set  foretels  rain ;  bat  that,  ai  an  in^-. 
cation  of  approaching  wet  weather,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  a  halo  round  the  moon,  since  it  is  produced  by  pre- 
cipitated water :  the  larger  the  circle  is,  the  nearer  are  the 
clouds  ;  consequently  the  more  ready  to  descend  in  rain. 

In  explaining  why  a  rainbow  in  the  morning  betokens 
rain,  and  one  in  the  evening  fair  weather,  it  is  stated  that 
the  bow  can  only  be  seen  when  the  clouds  depositing  the 
ndn  are  ofqpoaite  to  the  sun;  thus  in  the  morning  the  bow 
is  in  ^e  west,  and  in  the  evening  in  tite  east  r  and  as  the 
rrtirr  in  this  countrj' are  nsually  brought  by  westerly  winds, 
a  bow  in  the  west  indicates  that  the  rain  is  coming  towards 
the  spectator ;  whereas  a  bow  in  the  east  indicates  that 
the  rain  is  passing  away  from  him. 

The  indications  of  fine  weather  trom  swallows  flying 
high  is  explained  by  stating  that  the  insects  on  whi^ 
these  tmds  feed  delight  to  fly  in  a  warm  stratum  of  air; 
but  warm  air,  being  lighter  than  that  which  ia  moist,  occu- 
pies a  higher  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the 
birds  then  find  their  prey  in  the  upper  regions.  On  tlie 
contrary,  when  the  warm  air  is  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  insects  and  birds  are  there  also ;  and  then,  as  the 
cold  air  from  above  descends  into  it,  a  deposition  of  water 
takes  place.  The  opinion  that  sea-birds  come  to  land  in 
order  to  avoid  aa  approaching  storm,  is  stated  to  be  eno- 
neous;  and  tiie  cause  asrigned  is  that,  as  the  fish  upon 
which  the  birds  prey  go  deep  info  the  water  during  storms, 
the  birds  come  to  land  merely  on  account  of  the  greater 
certainty  of  finding  food  there  than  out  at  sea. 

It  may  be  ob.served  here,  that  the  kind  of  cloud  which  is 
designated  cinostmtus  [Cloi  ds]  is  almost  always  followed 
by  a  depression  of  temperature  in  the  atmoq^here,  and  by 
wind  or  rain.  For  indications  of  the  weather,  wUeh  are 
afforded  fagr  the  oedUatiom  of  a  mermirial  ednma,  see 
Baaomnn. 

WEAVER  BIRDS,  Ploeeina,  a  subfamily  of  Frinoil- 
i.iD«,  in  which  article  and  in  Vidua  the  opinion  of  zoolo* 
gists  as  to  their  place  in  the  system  will  be  found. 

The  genus  Ptoceus  (Weavers,  Tisserins  of  the  French) 
is  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Sw.-unson. 

Sixe  small.  Bill  conic,  but  with  the  oulmei;  slightly 
bent,  and  the  tip  entire.  Under  mandible  less  tUek  thaa 
the  upper,  dawi  large,  veqr  lon^.  ^^^^j^'"^ »  bat 
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the  fii-st  quill  iwurtnbly  tbort  and  •purioai.  The  Old 

World  only. 

The  following  sulij^enera  are  thus  defined  by  the  same 
obterYiog  autiior,  uid  ara  arraoged  under  the  genus  b/ 
bioi. 

VuvAtOiiv. 

'  Dr.  Smith  •tato  tint  SonOi  Aftka  ftindihai  a  miinber 

of  birds  referred  to  this  genus,  but  he  doubts  if  all  of  them 
vnll  continue  to  be  classed  together.  Those  of  the  Cape, 
he  observes,  admit  readily  of  being  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, indicated  by  the  character  of  the  plumage  and 
habits  of  the  species.  Those  oi  the  first  section  have  the 
summer  feathers,  in  the  males,  soft  and  velvety,  which  is 
not;  h*  wya*  the  case  in  those  of  the  other  section :  the 
fbrmer  resort,  he  tells,  w,  to  anobv  grounds,  and  feed  and 
boild  their  nests  amoni^  reeds  or  Tonr  rushee;  the  latter 
principally  frequent  tlie  vicinity  of  human  dwellinjijs  or 
occur  in  dry  locaiiiies,  thinly  covered  with  wood,  and 
when  dri%'eu  from  tht'ir  l'ct'iling-[,'ruimds  ;;fnt  r;illy  ihtcH 
npOD  trees  or  bnishwoud.  The  species  of  tiie  fir^t  section 
beiges  have,  he  adds,  the  bill  stronger  in  proportion  and 
noia  elongated  than  the  species  of  the  aecona.  The  fol- 
lowiiig  are  the  lecticas  likt  down  by  Dr.  Smith : — 

1. 

Vidua  tongicaudot  Cuv. ;  lenocina.  Leas.;  axiUarit, 
Snitb. 

2. 

Vidiue  regia,  Cuv. ;  terena,  Cuv. ;  xuitcrciliomtt  Cuv. 

Next  to  the  subgenus  Vidua,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrange- 
nant,  oome  the  following : — 

Bmltettt^  Sw. — ^Biil  shorter  than  the  head.  Nostrils 
roana,  partly  concealed  by  the  frontal  feathers.  Wings 
short;  the  second  quill  shorter  than  the  tliird  ;  tertialsas 
lon^  as  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even,  or  very  slightly 
rounded.  Feet  larire,  cracilt.  Toes  very  lontj  and  slender ; 
the  lateral  of  equal  length.  Claws  slender,  very  slightly 
cunred. 

9if&am>-4g^ieiJatJUmm!ictf»t  oiyxt  wigmnirottrit^ 
wssfaiiogBSler, atbifo$tri*t  iepid^,Jlavieept,  phi- 
lippentit,  aurinotu. 

Ploceut,  Cuv. — Bill  conuderably  Ipngthened,  as  long  as 
the  head.  Nostrils  iilmost  naked.  Winers  nioJi'rate  ;  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fiftli  quills  nearly  equal ;  tertails 
shorter  than  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  iBXgtt 
thick.  Toes  robust ;  the  lateral  equal.  Claws  strong, 
thick,  ftilly  curved. 

Species  :—/«x/or,  brachjfpteni$,  critfattu,  rubricoUis, 
Htgtr,  aurantiut,  pertonattu,  meUmoti*,  flavieept,  cucul- 
iattu,  rujicept,  itrythrocfiphatus,  <iuriraj>tl/it  <:. 

S^plectes,  Sw. — General  structure  of  IHifCfun ;  but  the 
bill  IS  more  compressed,  the  commi.ssurc  curved,  but  neither 
sinuated  nor  toothed.  Wings  sliort,  rounded ;  the  first 
quill  half  as  long  as  tlie  second,  which,  with  the  third,  is 
naduated :  the  three  next  are  nearly  equal,  and  are  the 
longest  TmI  nM)d«ate.  even.  Foot  strong.  Thenyddlo 
toe  abbreviated ;  inner  lateral  toe  shorter  man  the  outer ; 
hinder  toe  long,  equal  to  the  middle  toe. 

Species,  6'.  airyiiomu$. 

Ine  genus  Amadina  follows  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrange- 
ment, and  he  speaks  of  the  genus  Plocetu  thus  defined  as 
by  tar  the  mort  beautiful  of  tlie  division  of  Corcothraut- 
tmm,   *  It  is,'  Siyt  he, '  composed  of  the  Weavers,  a  name 

STUitiMnoAaeoouafc  of  tbrt  soiphsing  skill  with  which 
eyihbrioBtethrirnaslh. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work  (Clasxi/ication  nf 
Birds,  Cabinet  Cf/cl'jpeedia)  Mr.  Swainson,  when  treating 
of  the  nests  of  bird->,  ^ay^: — '  Tliere  is  still  another  sort  of 
suspended  nests  mentioned  by  Barrow  {Travel*  in  4f'^c<^) 
as  tabhcated  by  a  species  of  Loxia,  or  grosbeak  (probably 
of  the  modem  genus  Euplectet),  which,  unlucluly,  he 
neither  describes  or  names.  It  segms  always  to  buOd  on 
a  branch  extending  over  a  river  Or  pool  of  water.  The 
nest  is  shaped  exactly  like  a  chemisfs  retort ;  is  suspended 
from  the  head  ;  and  the  shank,  of  i  j:;lit  or  nine  inches 
long,  at  the  V>ot1om  of  whicii  is  the  aperture,  almost  touches 
the  water.    It  is  made  ol  ^reen  grass  euMnusly  woven.' 

Of  this  sort  of  neat  (which  is  very  artfully  wrought),  or 
Mthar  a  collection  of  them,  a  plate  designed  by  Daniell  is 
given  in  Wood's  *  Zoography.^  We  here  give  as  good  a 
notion  of  these  nests  as  our  means  will  permit 

It  may  be  considered  t:crtain  that  the  hiveniests  noticed 
by  Barrow  and  Patersou  are  also  the  work  of  weaver-birds, 
lais  lapuUia  of  noslib  as  it  Ihb  bam  tamed,  is  aktnlNilad 


by  Barrow  to  a  society  of  tlie  spct  us  lemied  Loxia  Mtiu 
by  lAtliam,  and  this  bud  is  very  properly  cjuoted  by  Mr. 
(J.  R.  Gray  as  an  example  of  the  ^'cnus  Fhilrtn-rw  of 
Smith,  Kupieciea  of  Swainson,  and  Ploceut  of  Cuv.  The 
•ynonyms  of  Laxia  tocia  given  by  Mr.  6.  R.  Oiay  are  P, 
ujriAut  Smith,  and  P.  i*tUer«onii,  Less. 


The  birds  in  question  are  said  to  construct  their  nests  in 
one  clump  and  under  one  roeif  or  cover,  each  nest  having 
a  separate  entrance  on  the  under  side,  but  not  communi- 
cating with  the  nest  next  to  it  from  within.  A  sracc  .  ( 
ten  feet  in  diameter  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  reached  by 
these  aggregated  sylvan  dwellings  compiinng  a  bird-popn- 
lation  of  some  hundi-cds. 

Paterson  thus  describes  the  operations  of  these  social 
witiiTi'd  citizens : — •  The  industry  of  these  birds  seems 
amiost  equal  to  tliat  of  the  l>ee.  "Throuehout  the  day  they 
appear  busily  employed  in  carrvinu  a  fine  species  of  grsj^s, 
which  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for 
additions  and  repain.  Though  my  short  stav  in  the 
country  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof 
that  they  adtled  to  their  nests  as  they  annually  increased 
ill  tlieir  numbers  still,  iVoni  Ihe  many  trees  which  I  have 
seen  borne  down  liy  the  weight,  and  other*  that  I  have 
seen  with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over,  it  would 
appear  that  this  is  really  the  case.  When  the  tree  that  is 
the  support  of  this  aSnal  ei^  is  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  inereeae  of  weight,  it  b  obvious  that  they  are  no  longer 
protected,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  building  in  oincr 
trees.  One  of  these  deserted  nests  i  had  the  curiosity  to 
break  down,  to  inform  myself  of  tin-  internal  structure  of 
if,  and  found  it  equally  ingenious  with  that  of  tlie  externaL 
liiere  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a  regular 
street,  with  ne>sts  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches'  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  j:rass  with  which  they  build 
is  called  the  Uushman's  grass,  and  I  beUeve  the  seed  of  it 
to  be  their  principal  food,  thougli,  on  examining  their  nesla, 
I  found  tlie  wiu^s  and  legs  of  different  insects.  From 
every  ajppeamnse,  Uio  nest  which  I  dissected  had  been  in- 
habited Hot  BMogryaaiB,  and  some  parts  wtra  onwh  aaie 
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eomplete  than  others.  This  therefore  I  conceive  to  amount 
nearly  to  a  proof  that  tlie  animals  added  to  it  at  difl'erent 
times,  as  they  found  it  necessary,  from  the  increase  of  their 
fiunily,  or  lather  of  the  nation  and  community.' 

One  of  these  bird-towns  is  aJso  figured  in  Mr.  Wood's 
•  ZooErraphv,'  and  we  here  endeavour  to  present  a  sketch 
of  oart  of  the  plate. 


Another  weaver's  nest,  that  of  Ploeeus  irtemrephahpi, 
Sw..  brought  toeether  «ith  the  male,  female,  and  eggs, 
from  South  Africa  to  Mr.  Swainson,  is  thus  described 
by  him  : — '  The  nest  is  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  seven 
inches  long,  and  four  and  a  half  broad  :  it  is  attached 
TO  a  very  slender  branch,  from  which  there  are  four  other 
young  shoots,  which  serve  as  so  many  holds  for  its  support, 
and  to  \t1iich  it  is  firmly  fixed  by  bfndin?»  of  strong  crass 
Ifaves.  The  whole  i»  very  compactly  matle  ol  the  same 
materials,  interlaced  most  ingeniously,  and  far  more  firmly 
than  what  is  seen  in  the  chaffinch  or  other  of  our  most 
skilful  builders :  the  hning  is  the  heads  or  panicles  of  the 
grasses,  thus  uniting  softness  and  coolness,  the  latter  being 
an  obvious  advantage  in  8t>  sultry  a  climate.  The  aper- 
ture is  lateral,  near,  but  not  upon,  the  top,  so  that  it  serves 
the  puriMjse  of  a  window  to  the  inmates,  who  are  sheltered 
overhead  by  the  convex  top  of  the  nest.  There  is  some- 
thing very  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  this  opening, 
vhich  is  not,  as  it  firet  appears,  round,  but  semicircular, 
the  arch  being  bound  round  with  a  stronger  band  than 
usual,  and  the  plane  or  base,  much  stronger,  and  composed 
of  straight  pieces  of  the  stalks  of  crrass,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  that  part  upon  which  the  birds' perched 
jrreater  strength  and  substance.' 

Mr.  Swainson,  after  remarking  that  lateral  openings  to 
the  neists  of  African  birds  are  very  common,  goes  on  to 
observe  that  the  rains  of  South  Africa  and  of  tropical 
America  are,  perhaps,  emially  violent  while  they  con- 
tinue ;  but  then  the  small  leaved  and  iv>anty  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  former  locality  leave  the  nests  of  such  birds 
ft!!  are  upon  them  much  more  exposed  to  these  torrents 
than  are  the  nests  of  the  birds  of  Brazil,  where  the  foliage 
h  particularly  thick  and  broad ;  and  h«  inqoires  whether 


this  may  not  be  one  of  the  causes,  at  least,  why  nature 
has  so  especially  taught  the  African  birds  to  construct 
their  nextit  in  the  manner  alluded  to?  Snakes  he  ob< 
serves,  are  equally  common  in  both  regions,  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hangnests,  and  a  very  few  others,  aa 
Syrtullaxit  garrulm  [Svnali.axis],  and  Dnnacrtbiiu 
vociferans,  Soc.,  he  declares  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
any  other  Brazilian  birds  which  depart  from  the  ordinary 
btyle  of  building. 


Hmt»  of  PlaeM*  i«Uroe«p)iklii*. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Zoology  of  South  Africa,  a  considerable 
po'rtion  of  which  he  accurately  observed  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosophical  zoologist,  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that 
the  fearof  injury  from  small  quadrupeds  and  snakes  operate* 
upon  the  birds  of  that  country  in  their  choice  of  tree* 
overhanging  pools  of  water  as  the  localities  for  their 
nests.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  savs  he, '  that  parental 
affection  dictates  the  choice.  All  the  birds  of  South  Africa 
are  liable  to  have  their  nests  robbed  by  small  quadnipeds 
and  snakes,  and  as  no  position  is  so  likely  to  secure  them 
against  such  misfortunes  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
they  are  doubtless  selected  under  that  conviction.' 

Jflost  deadly  enemies  do  these  same  snakes  appear  to 
be  to  the  South  African  birds,  and  the  same  distinsruished 
author,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  varieties  of  Buce- 
phalus capensix,  lioomslan^e  of  the  colonists,  which  he 
docs  not  consider  poisonous  for  reasons  which  he  states  in 
his  work,  gives  the  following  description,  which,  while  it 
shows  the  natural  dread  of  the  birds,  affords  a  very  inter- 
esting illustration  with  regard  to  the  alleged  fascination  of 
serpents.  'The  lioomslunee'  says  Eh-.  Smith,  *  is  gene- 
rally found  upon  trees,  to  which  it  resorts  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  birds,  upon  which  it  delights  to  feed.  The 
presence  of  a  specimen  in  a  tree  is  generally  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  birds  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  collect 
around  it,  and  fly  to  and  fro,  uttering  the  most  niercing 
cries,  until  some  one,  more  terror-struck  than  the  rest, 
actually  scans  its  lips,  and  almost  without  resistance  be- 
comes a  meal  for  its  enemy.  During  such  a  proceeding 
the  snake  is  generally  observed  with  it*  head  raised  about 
ten  or  fwclve  inches  above  the  branch  round  which  its 
bo<ly  and  tail  are  entwined,  with  its  mouth  open  and  it« 
neck  inflated,  as  if  anxiously  endeavounog  to  lacrease  the 
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terror  which  it  would  ahiiost  ap])oar  it  was  aware  would 
sooner  or  later  brine  within  its  grasp  some  one  of  the 
feathered  group.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  ridicule  of 
fa^itmtion,  it  »  Mvertheleas  true  that  biid^  And  even 
qtiailrupeds,  are,  under  ceitain  cireanntanees,  ninble  to 
retire  froni  certain  of  their  i-nemies :  and,  what  is  even 
more  extraoidiiuiry,  unable  to  ri'.«.i.st  the  propensity  to 
advance  from  a  situation  of  actual  safety  into  oiif  oi  the 
most  imminent  danp;er.  Tins  I  have  otien  seen  e\cranli- 
fied  in  tlw  cue  of  birds  and  snakes ;  and  I  have  hearu  of 
inttaneet  equally  curiotu,  in  which  antelopes  and  other 
quadrapedt  have  been  ao  bewildered  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  crocodiles,  and  by  the  grimaces  and  con- 
tortions they  practised,  a»  to  be  unable  to  fly  or  even 
muvi>  from  the  spot,  towavdi  which  they  wcn  tppnMdiing 

to  soize  liik-iii.' 

We  now  pruL'OL'd  to  tn  lbre  our  readen  MIIM  of  the 
species  of  this  interesting  group  of  birds. 

Ploceut  spilotiotu$^  Vigon. 

Description,— Mvmt  part  of  the  head  gambojN>yeUow 
sVii^htly  (glossed  mm  honey-yelloir;  sides  of  the  head, 

(rhiii.  ;in'i  a  narrow  line  strctchinc:  from  the  latter  to  the 
brea-.t,  ilai'jC  liver-brown  veri^insi  on  bhick;  sides  of  the 
neck  imiii.;(iiately  behind  the  ear  covirta,  breast,  belly, 
vent,  an<l  under  tail  coverts,  lieht  ijamboge-yellow,  lateral 
fronts  of  the  brea.st  tinted  with  saflVon-yellow.  I>ower 

Kt  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  interscapulars,  and 
Uvep*brown,  each  feather  broadly  tipt  with  lemoA- 
ydknr;  nmp  yellow,  blotched  with  hver-brown.  Leaser 
wing  coverts,  primary  and  secondary  quill  coverts,  primary 
and  secondarv'  quill  coverts  and  quill  feathers,  liirht  choco- 
late-brown, the  primaries  and  their  coverts  edged  ex- 
tciiially  with  kiiii,'"s-ycllow,  the  others  tint  and  edged  on 
both  vanes  with  the  same  colour.  Tail  light  ereenish- 
brown,  the  feathers  faintly  margined  externally  with 
king'Si^elhnr,  aad  intemaliy  with  primrase-yellow.  Bill 
brownish-black.  Byes  deep  Termiiion-red,  Feet  flesh- 
coloured,  tinted  with  brown  :  cla\vs  pale  horn-colonr. 
Total  len;jlh  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  seven  inches. 
(Smith.) 

The  above  is  the  description  of  the  male:  nothing, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  is  known  of  ihefemnle. 

This  is  the  Phceut  ttielonotut  of  Smith  (South  j^firieau 
Quarierlif  Joumat) ;  and  Ploe«w  Jlavicept  of  Swaioson 


Ilivin  »|iil,inotu.,  yxUow-troviiiivI  Wfavfr. 

I^uliiy  and  llabiti. — Dr.  Smith  states  that  this  Weaver 
Inhabits  the  districts  bonlering  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa ;  but  he  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of  iU  having  been 
ftmnd  to  the  westward  of  Kafltland.  It  is  rare,  and 
generally  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  From  the  trees 
that  overhang  the  waters  these  birds  suspend  their  nests 
of  a  somewhat  kiiliu  v  form,  composed  of  blades  of  grass  so 
closely  interwoven  as  to  form  a  complete  protection 
against  the  weather.  Dr.  Smith,  who  ^ives  this  account, 
states  that  the  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  delicate 
Cn«^  Nnc.  and  about  the  aiw  Of  thoaa  or  the' 


Sparrow.  Mr.  Swainsoa  saya  that  lui  ipewnwii  was  va> 

ceived  from  Senegal. 

or  Plocewt  capentit.  Smith,  {Ploceut  aty$tMeiUt  CnT.), 
Dr.  Smith  states  that  it  is  diffiised  over  the  move  aoutherly 
district*  of  Sooth  AlHca,  and  that  flocks  of  ftom  ten  to  fiarty 

individuals  are  often  to  be  seen  on  or  near  the  edges  of 
marshes  and  rivers.  From  the  trees  or  shrubs  which  fringe 
these,  they  suspend,  he  sa\  s,  their  nests,  five  or  six  of  which 
are  sometimes  attached  to  a  single  branch.  These  nests 
are  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  with  the  entrance  towards  the 
upper  end,  and  directed  downwards.  Dr.  Smith  adda  that 
trees  which  overhang  pools  of  water  are  invariably  pwtoned, 
and  twigs  which  approach  nearMt  the  water  are  eom- 
monly  best  supplied  with  nests. 

The  head-<juarters  of  Plocrux  suhaureus  and  PlncruA 
oculariws  must  be  looked  for,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn :  at  least  the 
paucity  of  specimens  to  the  southward  of  it  would,  in  his 
opinirai,  warrant  such  an  inference.  During  a  residence  of 
fourteen  yeas  in  South  Afriea,  he  only  net  with  four  qieci- 
mens  of  Pkeem  oadarhu  woA  ten  of  ttAmtmu.  The 
specimens  of  subattreus  procured  by  himself  were  all  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  AlgoaBay,  and  those  contained  in 
the  collections  submitted  to  his  inspection  \vere  cither  ob- 
tained in  the  same  locality  or  more  to  the  eastward. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  were  does  not  appear  among  the 
individuals  of  Fhami  oeuUarnu  any  diaposition  to  congre- 
gate—at leeit  he  rarely  ftmnd  note  than  the  male  and 
his  f<!male  associated  together,  and  these  were  generally 
discovered  in  retired  situations,  well  supplied  with  trees, 
from  a  branch  of  some  of  which  is  susiu  iuied  the  nest 
formed  of  delicate  fibres  of  bark  cluNcly  interwoven, 
so  fashioned  iis  to  present,  when  complete,  the  form 
of  a  retort.  The  three  bluish-white  eggs  are  sparingly 
spotted  with  dusky  brown— the  lerge  eztremil^  having  m» 
largest  and  most  numeroos  spoU.  Upon  these  Cfipi  tbn 
maTe  and  female  sit  alternately,  and,  iriiile  ao  occupied, 
are  so  devoted  to  their  duty,  that  ihef  may  with  the  gieatct 
case  be  taken  in  the  nest  alive. 

Phi/ftf/'run  li'jiuius.  Smith. 

Description. — Figure  rather  slender;  bill  more  com- 
pressed than  in  B^tectet;  culmen  slightly  arched  from 
the  base;  oomniaBore  ainuated;  legs  ana  toes  strong: 
tandin  mnteovered  by  tmnsverse  plates,  the  margins  of 

which  are  distinctly  defined  ;  outer  and  inner  toes  nearly 
of  equal  length  ;  claws  pointetl  and  much  curved,  the 
hinder  one  not  so  long  as  in  the  typical  species  ot*  Ku- 
plrcles  ;  wings,  when  folded,  reaching  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  tail.  Hrst  or  spurious  quill-feather  very  short, 
often  scarcely  discernible ;  second,  third,  and  fourth*  nearly 
of  eoual  length,  and  the  longest ;  extremity  of  the  tail 
sli^ly  rounded.  (Smith.) 

Ifa/e. — Dr.  Smith  describes  the  top  of  the  head,  the  rupe. 
and  the  back  as  of  a  drab-brown  ;  back  and  sides  of  the  neck 
and  interscapulars  umber-brown ;  each  feather  bordered 
vrith  pale  isabella  colour;  chin  ai>ia  stnpe  at  1lie  base 
of  the  bill  which  terminates  on  a  line  with  the  eve,  black. 
Wings  and  tail  light  umber-brown  ,  tertiary  ouiH  feathcn 
broadly  edged  and  ti^  with  isabcUa,  of  which  coloor  are 
the  tail-feathers,  also,  at  thdr  extrdmitlea.  Sides  of  the 

head,  under  part  of  the  neck,  breast  and  belly  pale  i.<a- 
bella;  flanks  jiale  riisty  lirovsn  :  on  the  front  ot'  each  tliigh 
a  deep  black  slrijje  ;  ifie  It  idlurs  ni.ui^ined  with  yellowish- 
white.  Bill  and  legs  a  pale  liom-colour,  tlic  former  slightiv 
clouded  with  brown.    Eyes  dark  brown. 

/(!>ma/«.--Differing  from  the  male  in  having  the  feathen 
of  the  back  and  aides  of  the  neek  add  inteiao^ulais  light 
brown  instead  of  umber-brown. 

Younfc. — Head  streaked  with  brown,  the  patch  in  front 
of  the  thighs  consisting  of  perfectly  distinct  black  blotches. 
No  appearance  of  black  on  the  chin  or  at  the  base  of  the 
bill. 

Length  from  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  4  inches 
9  lines. 

This  is  the  Losia  eecM  of  Latham ;  Ploceu*  tociui  at 
Gov. ;  PhiteUenu  fepAftif  Of  Smith ;  and  Btpiectet  Upidmi 

of  Swaiiisoii. 

Gf(ii;rajihiciil  Distribution  and  Ilaliits. — Dr.  Smith 
states  that  the  banks  of  tlie  Oranpe  Kiver  appear  to  con- 
stitute tlie  houtliern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  species,  which 
\\  as  only  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  the  districts  round 
Latakoo  far  from  water.  '  The  moat  striking  peculiarity, 
adda  Dr.  8ntK  •ebMTad  in  Ihfa  ipedMblhe  eitnoidi- 
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nary  manner  in  which  a  number  of  individua.l>  associate, 
and  build  their  nest*  under  a  common  rooff  \Vhen  a  nest- 
ling place  has  been  selected,  and  the  operation  of  building 


TK*  Evwbln  Wmwr  hM.  (Smitli.) 


the  neiia  is  to  be  commenced  ab  inilio,\he  community  im- 


mediately proceed  conjointly  to  construct  the  G:enera\ 
covering  which  interests  them  all ;  that  bein)^  accomplished, 
each  pair  begems  to  form  their  own  nest,  which,  like  the 
roof,  they  construct  of  coarse  pass ;  these  are  placed  aide 
by  side  apunst  the  under  surface  of  the  general  covering, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  all  completed,  tne  lower  surface 
of  the  mass  exhibits  an  appearance  of  an  even  horizontal 
surface,  freely  pertonited  by  small  circular  openinj^.  They 
never  use  the  same  nests  a  second  time,  though  they  con- 
tinue for  many  years  attached  to  the  same  roof.  With  the 
return  of  the  breeding  season,  fresh  nests  are  formed  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
then  form  an  addition  to  the  general  covering.  In  thin 
manner  they  proceed  year  after  year,  adding  to  the  mass, 
till  at  Ia.<<t  the  weight  often  becomes  such  as  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  its  support :  upon  which  a  new  building  is 
selected.  They  appear  to  prefer  constructing  these  nc»ts 
u|Mm  large  and  lolly  trees,  but  where  such  uo  not  occur, 
they  will  even  condescend  to  form  them  upon  the  leaves 
of  t  he  arborescent  aloe  (Aloe  arborescent),  as  occasionally 
happens  towards  the  Orange  River.  The  commencement 
of  the  roof  is  firmly  interwoven  with  the  branches  of  the 
trees  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  suspended  ;  and  often  a 
great  part  of  a  principal  branch  is  actually  included  within 
its  substance.  Each  female  lays  from  three  to  four  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  freely  mottled 
towards  the  large  end  with  small  brown  dots.  \^hen  once 
this  species  has  attained  maturity,  it  never  afterwards  ex- 
hibits any  change  in  respect  to  colours.  The  male  has  no 
summer  tints  which  he  tnrows  aside  in  winter,  as  is  the  case 
in  Euplectes.  Seeds,  and  occasionally  small  insects,  con- 
stitute the  food.' 
Euplecte*  taha.  Smith. 


Upper  IHcuK.  mala  1  lo««r  ri|nre,  feMU.    (Smith. 1 
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Detcrtption.—Male ;  summer  plumage.  Grown  of  head, 
back,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  vent,  and  a  narrow 
oblique  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  breast  immediately  in 
front  of  the  shoulders,  bright  yellow  shouKlers,  quill- 
feather*,  and  tail,  ^^rev -brown  ;  shoulder  feathers,  and  the 
outer  vanes  of  the  quifi-toathers,  faintly  edited  with  dirty- 
white  ;  inaides  of  shoulders  pale  cream-vellow  verging  on 
white  ;  thighs  pale  yellow  freckled  withl)rown.  Space  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  head,  stripe  on  each  side  of 
back  adjoininfr  the  bases  of  the  wing:s  and  ali  the  under 

garts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  vent,  deep  brownish-black, 
ill  light  umber-brown,  the  lower  mandible  lightest.  Feet 
and  claws  yellowish-brown  ;  eyesbrown. 

Malp. ;  tciuter  plumage.  Above,  pale  yellowish-brown ; 
head,  neck,  and  interscapulars  freely  dashed  with  longitu- 
dinal brownish-black  stripes  or  blotches,  and  the  back  and 
upper  tail  coverts  with  faint  narrow  stripes  of  the  same 
colour.  Eyebrows  yellowish-white  ;  ear  coverts  pale  rusty 
brown  ;  under  parts  of  body  greyish-white,  throat  and 
breaiit  tinged  with  sienna-yellow,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
flanks  variegated  by  longitudinal  brown  streaks.  Bill,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  mandible,  lighter  than  in  summer. 

Adult  Female. — Coloured  in  summer  and  winter  nearly 
the  same  as  the  male  in  winter.  (Smith.) 

Geographical  Distribution  aad  Huhtts. — Dr.Smith  states 
that  this  species  does  not  appear  to  extend  south  of  20'',  at 
least  he  discovered  no  individuals  before  he  reached  that 
latitude.  The  natives  more  to  the  southward  seemed  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  bird.  In  the  districts  to  the  north 
of  20*,  however,  it  was  common,  and  large  flocks  were  often 
observed  among  the  trees  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Dr. 
Smith  further  remarks  that  though  they  were  generally 
among  trees  at  the  time  he  passed  through  the  country,  he 
was  informed  that  they  leave  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  breeding  season,  for  the  reeds  which  skirt  the  rivers 
here  and  there,  and  from  which  they  suspend  their  nests*. 
They  are,  he  states,  very  destructive  to  gardens,  like  Ku- 
plflctes  on/x,  in  the  summer,  and  the  natives  are  obliged  to 
watch  their  crops  to  prevent  them  from  being  devoured  by 
one  or  olher  of  their  species. 

Dr.  Smith  enumerates  the  following  species  Euplectes 
as  inhabitants  of  South  Africa: — oryx  (Loria  oryr. 
Linn.),  capensit  {Loria  capensis.  Linn.),  and  taha. 
Plocepaixer  mahali  {Agrophilux,  Sw.). 
Description. — Forehead,  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lores, 
and  stripe  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  top  of  the 
neck,  liver-brown ;  sides  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts 
broccoli-brown,  tinged  with  yellowish-brown ;  eyebrows 
broad,  dusky  white.  Upper  and  lateral  parts  of  tfie  neck, 
interscapulars,  back,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  intermediate 
between  broccoli  and  wood  brown ;  last  row  of  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pale  cream-yellow ;  pri- 
mary and  secondary  quiil-coverts  light  liver-brown,  the 
former  narrowly,  the  latter  broadly  margined  with  rusty 
»vhite  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverls  yellowish  white  ;  tail- 
feathers  liver-brown,  tipped  and  narrowly  edged  externRliy 
with  nisty  while.  Chin,  throat,  vent,  under  tail-coverts, 
ind  thighs  dusky  white;  breast,  belly,  and  flanks,  dirty 
cream-yellow,  inclining  to  nalc  wood-brown.  Bill  dull 
yellowish  brown,  shaded  with  brownish  red ;  legs,  toes, 
and  claws  same  colour.  Kyes  deep  brownish  orange. 
Length  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  G  inches  (J^ 
lines.  * 
Female  very  similar  to  male  in  colour.  (Smith.) 
Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — Dr.  Smith  first 
saw  this  birtl  upon  a  tree  on  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Orange  River.  The  nests  in  figure  and  texture  had  many 
of  the  characters  of  those  of  Ploceut,  but  resembled  those 
of  some  of  the  South  African  Pi/rgittr  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  armed.  The  walls  of  each  nest  were  en- 
tirely composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  the  thickest  extremities 
of  which  were  so  placed  as  to  protrude  externally  for  se- 
veral inches  beyond  the  compact  structure  destined  to 
contain  the  eggs.  Thus  each  nest  appeared  nmied  with 
numerous  projecting  spines,  and  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  body  of  a  porcupine  with  its  spines  partially 
erected.  Several  of  the  Pyrgit(e,  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  arm 
their  nests  after  the  same  fashion,  but  they  select  for  the 
purpose  the  delicate  twigs  of  shrubs  or  brushwood,  in- 
stead of  stalks  ot  grass.  The  object  of  both  is,  he  observes, 
to  olfer  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  snakes  towards  the 
eggs  and  young.   Dr.  Smith  adds  that  a  solitary  specimen 


of  Ploct'jiaiter  is  seldom  seen,  and  that  the  bird  is  dis- 
posed to  congregate.  He  met  with  small,  and  even  oc- 
casionally with  large  flocks,  as  far  north  as  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Twenty  or  thirty  nests  were  to  be  seen  upon 
one  tree.  Seeds  and  insects  are  the  food,  and,  in  search 
of  these,  the  bird  passes  much  time  upon  the  ground.  It 
disturbed  when  thus  feeding,  the  flock  move  awav  in  a 
body  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  where  they  remain  till  thej 
are  satisfied  that  they  may  return  to  their  employment. 


Pl(KC|»Mi>r  n&tiali.  (Saith. 


NmU  oTI'loeepMM'r  mahali. 

Dr.  Smith  notices  two  species,  Ploeepassrr  mahtuiy 
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Smith,  and  Ploetpamr  mtptnUionu  {AgrapkUm  mper- 

ctltotut,  Sw.). 

Textor  erythrorhynchut* 

Deteription.—Wv^d,  upper  ud  under  parts,  the  last 
half  of  Mch  primary  quUl,  all  the  aeeondary  (luill!!,  and 

the  tail.  hlackiNh-liiown  :  first  lialf  of  each  primary  qn ill 
white,  oiiu-r  viiiu  s  ut  a  U".v  oi  Uiuse  nearest  to  the  second- 
aries maririneil  •  lUi  the  same  colour  almost  to  their 
points.  Bill  yi  IUi.vi!,h-re<i.  clouded  with  shades  of 
purple-red;  lej^^  ;nul  toc-s  yellowish-brown,  the  former 
tinted  with  jreUowi»b-mi ;  clawa  livid  umber-brown.  £yea 
dark  Inuwu. 

FmroIc.— The  brown  tint  more  diatinct  than  in  the 
male ;  in  other  respects  very  similar  in  colour. 

Young. — Dusky  liver-brown ;  feathers  of  nrna^^t  and 
belly  broadly  maririned  witli  white.  Slijjht  indications  of 
such  while  maipns  are  often  to  be  observed  upon  the 
feattiera  of  the  sides  and  body  in  adults.  (Smith.) 


Tagrtar  •tytiuorli)  udiiH. 

Geographical  Ditiribution  and  Iktbita. — *It  waa  not 

till  alter  we  had  passed  to  the  northward  of  the  2.'>th  de- 
tfree  of  south  latitude.'  says  Dr.  Smith. '  that  we  discovered 
this  bird  ;  and,  if  we  arc  tu  IkIum-  the  natives,  it  rarely 
extends  its  flight  farther  to  the  southward,  which  they  at- 
tribute to  the  scarcity  of  buifaloes  south  of  that  parallel. 
Whenever  it  waa  diabovered,  it  was  alwava  in  attendance 
npon  beida  of  the  anfanah  hiit  mentionca,  and  either  fly- 
mg  over  the  memben  of  which  the  group  waa  oompoaM, 
or  else  perched  upon  the  back  of  some  individual  animal. 
While  perched,  it  appeared  j;enerally  to  be  employed  in 
collecting  articles  of  food  from  the  hide  :  and  while  so 
occupied  it  pas.H^d  rpiickly  from  one  part  of  the  Imffalo  to 
another,  without  the  latter  appearing  to  bestow  the  slight- 
est attention  upon  its  movements.  On  opening  the  sto- 
maeha  of  the  apecimena  we  proenred,  we  founa  what  we 
had  been  led  to  expect,  namely,  that  its  food  conriiled  in 
jiart  at  Ica'-t  of  jiara^itical  insects;  and  tha*  to  obtain  them 
it  hclcctcd  the  cinnpany  in  whu-h,  as  has  alrcaiiy  been  re- 
marked, we  always  found  it.  Accordintj  to  the  evidence 
of  the  natives,  it  also  trequcntly  alii;hts  upon  the  ground, 
enUBiaes  the  excrement  of  the  butlalo,  aod  ftom  it  COl- 

leeta  eertun  articlea  of  food.  Sometimes  a  number  of  in- 
dividiiaiB  vrera  obsewed  aasodated  with  the  quadrupeds  in 
(question,  frequently  only  one  or  two,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions we  encountered  troops  of  buffaloes  without  even  one 

in  attendance. 

This  bird,  besides  being  of  service  to  its  hu^e  asso- 
ciates by  ridding  them  of  many  of  the  insects  with  which 
their  skins  are  infested,  also  performs  for  them  another 
vakiable  service.  On  observing  any  unusual  appear- 
anee  in  the  neighbourhood,  itaattnlion  ia  immediately  di- 
rected to  it ;  and,  if  alarm  is  eventually  excited,  ^e  bird 
flies  up,  upon  which  all  the  buffaloes  i;i>',:ii,'1v  their  ' 
heads,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  c.tus*.-  -.siiicli  had  led 
to  the  sudden  di-parture  ol  this  wntincl.  I[  tiiey  are  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt,  and  see  reason  to  fear  for  their  own 
safetv,  they  take  tu  flight  in  a  body,  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  biraa  who  forewarned  them  of  their  danger.  On 
ttolMidagwa  halting  to  M  the  bMs  ntam  to  tinfr 


avocation,  and  pursue  a  course  similar  to  that  iust 
scribed,  provided  the  like  circumstances  recur.  We  never 
found  this  bird  attaehbf  itself  to  any  quadruped  but 
the  buffalo,  nor  did  we  ever  find  the  latter  vrith  anr 
other  attenAmta,  though  we  fimnd  in  the  country  in  whi^ 
both  exist  two  other  birds  in  the  habit  of  feeding;  upon  pa- 
rasitical animals,  namely  Buphaga  A/ricana  and  erythro' 
rhyiirha.  These  restricted  their  visits  excloiveljr  tO  the 
rhmocero*.'    (Zoology  of  South  A/nca.} 

WEAVING.  If  we  take  the  term  •weaving'  in  ita 
broadest  sense,  as  applying  to  the  pcooesa  of  combtnii^; 
longitudinal  threads  into  a  superficial  fabric,  it  wiH  have' 
relation  to  the  whole  series  of  textile  manufactures ;  not 
only  those  which  are  prepared  in  the  loom,  but  likewi,se 
net-work,  lace-work,  and  hosiery.  ^Vl'  shall  cndi-avoiir 
thiTefore  in  the  present  article  to  compii'li-  the  details  of 
manutacturin^  many  textile  laliiirs  which  have  l>een  par- 
tially described  in  former  articles;  and  as,  to  ell'ect  thia, 
some  sort  of  classification  vrill  be  desirable,  we  propose, 
after  briefly  noticing  the  state  and  progroai  of  weaving 
among  theantients,  to  proceed  thoa:— 7'lam  Weaving; 
Piitlf^  Wfuvitii;  ;  Dotihh  jyi-aring  ;  Cmsii  Weaving ; 
f^hititi  Wi-ariuii ;  Pi/''  II  rai  iri«- ;  Potter  Weaving. 
Viiiler  luatiy  of  these  headings  we  shall  have  to  enter  into 
some  detaus;  but  in  other  cases  very  little  more  will  be 
neoeaHUjrthaBftVdbfence  to  fnrmri  articles. 

From  many  pamagta  in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  general 
character  of  dfCM,  it  ia  apparent  that  woven  fabrica  were 
known  in  very  early  times.  In  all  probability  weavintr 
was  practised  before  spinning ;  that  is,  the  combination  ol 
reeds,  strips  of  leather,  or  rude  fibres  into  a  material  tor 
dress,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  weaving,  preceded 
the  practice  ofqinaing  yam  fiom  a  eongaitoa  oirelenient> 
arynbrea. 

air  J.  O.  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  (Jlfan* 
mnarnd  CuBtomt  of  the  Anlitmt  EgypttatWit  obaerea. 
*The  Egyptians,  from  a  moat  remote  era,  vrere  eele> 

brated  for  their  manufacture  of  linen  and  other  cloths, 
and  the  produce  of  their  looms  was  exjMirted  to.  and 
eajrcily  imichasi'd  by,  foreijjn  nations.  'I'lie  fine  linen 
and  embroidered  work,  the  yam  and  woollen  stuffs,  of 
the  upper  and  lower  country,  are  ftoquently  mentioned, 
and  were  highly  esteemed.'  The  same  authority  alatea 
that  the  looms.  Ibund  depicted  on  the  tonibe  at  Thebes, 
are  of  an  exceedingly  rude  construction ;  but  he  does  not 
think  that  this  circumstance  militates  against  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  fabrics,  since  it  is  known  at  the  jiresent  day 
that  the  Hindu  produces  exquisite  muslins  on  his  rude 
loom.  In  a  specimen  of  mummy-cloth,  examined  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  texture  was  close  and  firm,  yet  elastic ;  the 
yam  of  both  warp  and  weft  was  remarkably  even  and  well 
amm;  the  weft  waa  sin^e,  while  the  waqB-;ram  consisted 
of  two  fine  threads  doubled  together ;  and  it  was  observ- 
able, in  that  as  well  as  in  other  spec  iniens.  that  the  number 
of  threads  to  an  inch  in  the  warp  uiulormly  exceeded  that 
in  the  Will,  a  diHerenee  tiot  coiiimoiilv  ob^el  valile  in  Kuro- 

£ean  fabrics.  Mr.  Thompson  examined  £iQ-pti..n  cloths 
rought  to  England  by  Salt  and  Bclzoni.  and  found  that 
the  '  aelvages '  were  well  made,  that  athnod  goods  similar 
to  modem  ginghams  were  often  made  ny  the  Eiryntians, 
and  that  indiL'o  was  used  as  one  of  the  dyes.  \S  ilkinson 
gives  copies  Irom  some  of  the  pictures  at  Thebe-,  Heni 
Hassan,  and  Eileithyas,  represent iiii:  weavers,  at  liieir 
looms;  in  one  instance  the  loom  appears  to  be  horizontal ; 
while  in  another  it  is  vertical,  with  the  weft  driven  up 
wards ;  and  from  representations  of  five  different  aorta  of 
shuttles,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  generally  about 
half  a  nurd  in  length. 

Mr.  Yates  (art.  'Tela,'  Smith'u Dictionary  nf  Greek  and 
Roman  Anti(juilii's)  has  collected  most  ot  "he  nuthentic 
details  respectinic  the  art  of  weavini;  anions?  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  which  we  may  select  a  tew  illustrations. 
Weaving  was  carried  on  as  a  distinct  trade  in  the  larger 
towns;  but  eveiy  considerable  private  establisliBWnt  had 
also  a  loooa  at  which  the  lemaiea  of  the  lamily  were  em- 
ployed ;  the  weaving  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  female 
slaves  while  the  superintendence  rested  lllistre^s 
and  her  daui;hters.  In  larije  hoii-es  a  paitieular  \w.\\  was 
set  apart  loi  llus  oecupatioii.  Tlie  (Jieeks  and  Hoinaiis 
differed  from  the  Egyptians  in  this,  ttiat  the  weaving  wm 
among  the  last-mentioned  people  performed  by  men, 
while  anoiKtheGreckaandRoiDaanait  waaaiiena^ 
pIcynMttU  TIm  ahawla  ftiiiiiiMiil  to  the  tamplea  wen 
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woven  ny  women,  in  some  case*  attached  to  the  more 

opulent  temples,  but  in  other  cases  independent  of  them  : 
thus,  the  sixteen  wonii-n  wlin  lived  together  in  a  buildinEf 
destined  to  their  use  at  Olynipiii,  wove  a  new  shawl  every 
fiTC  years,  to  bo  displayed  at  tJie  jrames  which  were  then 
flclebrated  id  honour  of  Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her 
temple.  Plato  owntioiii  one  «f  fhe  moat  important  dif- 
ftircneee  between  the  warp  and  the  weft,  vii.  that  the 
thmdf  of  the  former  are  stronir  and  firm  in  eonaequenee 
of  being  more  twi^ted  in  spinnine :  whi!>t  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  sol't  and  yieldmi; ;  a  comparison 
which  is  strictly  applic-ahle  at  the  |>resent  day.  Mr.  Vates 
gives  two  wood-cuts  to  show  th<'  imalo^y  between  the  an- 
tient  Greek  loom  and  the  modem  k^iandic  loom;  both 
hAvuur  tiie  warp-threada  ycrucal;  whereas  in  the  im- 
proved  loomi  of  modem  times  ibe  warp  is  always  hori- 
zontal. The  Greeks  evidently  undentpoa  mueh  of  what 

is  now  termed  '  mounting:  a  loom,' that  is,  arranging  strinjjs 
in  such  a  manner  a.s  to  separate  the  warp-thread  into  two 
or  more  groups  between  which  the  well  may  be  intro- 
dtloed:thc  lea.sh  (ttirof'i  being  one  luch  striiii;,  and  a 
woven  pattern  being  termed  iipmct  r^funs,  or  iroXiV>roc, 
•ecoidinff  ea  it  contained  two^  three,  or  more  groups  of 
■trings.  or,  as  we  diould  now  aay,  *  leaves  of  heddles.' 
After  the  weft  was  thrown,  it  was  dlriven  up  close,  either  by 
a  kind  of  bat,  called  a  '  spatha,'  or  by  a  kind  of  comb  ;  both 
of  which  appear  to  be  combined  in  the  '  batten'  or  '  lay'  of 
the  modem  loom.  Tlie  •  cheeks'  prmluced  liy  having  differ- 
ent coloured  warp  threads,  and  '.sfnpcs,'  formed  of  multi- 
edoured  wefts,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
as  were  likewiac  Dnmeraas  kinda  of  iancy  weaving  de- 
rived  from  theie  two  combined.  Mr.  Yates  concludes 
with  this  remeik:  *As  far  as  wc  can  form  a  jtidgment 
from  the  language  and  ilcsi-rijitions  of  anticnt  authors,  the 

J productions  of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  antient 
imes  veiy  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  damaaks,  shawls,  and  tapeatrv  of  the  present  age.' ' 

If  we  eonuder  the  above  details,  and  at  the  mum  time 
naik  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  the  IHikhi  weaver  at  the 
pre^icnt  day.  we  shall  have  the  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  practice  of  weaving  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
times.  »i0  far  a.s  it  differs  from  modem  European  weaving. 
The  Hindu  weaver  takes  his  station  under  the  trees,  where 
he  abretche.^  his  \var|)-t bread  between  two  bamboo  rollers, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  turf  by  wooden  pins.  He  digs  a 
hole  m  the  eiith  large  enough  to  contain  nis  legs  when  in 
a  sitting  posture  j  and  then,  suspending  to  a  branch  of  a 
tree  the  coi^  which  are  intended  to  cause  the  raising  and 
depressing  of  the  warp-threatls,  he  fixes  underneath  two 
loop  for  his  toes,  by  which  he  produces  a  sul»titute  for 
treadles.  His  shuttle  act*  also  m  a  batten  or  lay,  and 
completes  his  simple  arrangements.  With  such  rude  ap 
paratus  as  this  is  the  process  of  weaving  conducted  in 
nearly  all  the  villagea  throughout  India.  We  will  now 
compare  theae  methods  wift  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
moilern  Kiirope. 

Plain  It'eitvitig. — By  the  term  '  plain  weaving' we  mean 
the  weaving  of  all  varieties  of  textile  niaiiufaclure.  whether 
of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  in  which  the  w  efl  threails 
interlaice  uniformly  among  the  waip  thraads  without  pro- 
inxka^  twills,  checlis,  stri  pes,  snriga,  or  anv  variety  of  figures. 
Chlico,  Irish  linen,  and  plain  silk  are  gooa  representativea  of 
this  kind  of  weaving.  If  we  examine  anv  of  these,  we  shall 
tind  that  the  cross  threads  pR.s.s  alternately  over  and  under 
the  lone  threads,  no  one  thread  passing  over  or  under  two 
other  threads  at  once.  In  the  language  of  weavers,  the 
long  threads  arc  called  toarp,  twisty  caine,  or  organzine ; 
while  the  croas  threads  are  called  totiftt  woqf,  thoott  or 
iram,  Twiil  k  tiie  general  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
yam  used  for  cotton  warp ;  organzine  to  that  for  silk  vrarp ; 
and  some  of  the  other  terms  Mve  in  like  manner  only  par- 
tial application :  if  therefore  we  speak  simply  of  icarp  and 
«v/y,  we  shall  avoid  ambiguity,  and  be  sufficiently  correct 
for  the  object  in  view.  The  warp  is  always  affixed  to  tlie 
loom  or  weaving  machine ;  w  hile  the  weft  is  contained  in 
the  shuttle,  a  small  boat-like  instrument.  The  winding  of 
the  weft  on  the  spindle  which  runs  through  the  ahuttie  ia 
a  simple  matter ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  warp  in  tiie 
loom  ii  very  important,  and  must  beundeietood  belbnwe 
can  follow  the  (Ictails  of  weaving. 

The  first  oj)eratiua  consists  in  laying  the  re<iui.tile  nurn- 
hci  of  threads  together  to  form  the  width  of  the  doth :  this 
itttSltfitBarpmg,  Soppaiiaf  thavetobelOOOtiifCidaiBl 


the  width  of  a  piece  of  cloth ;  then  the  yam,  wound  on  the 

bobbins  as  it  leaves  the  hand  of  the  spinner,  must  be  so 

unwound  and  laid  out  as  to  form  1000  lengths,  constituting 
wiien  laid  parallel  the  warp  of  the  intended  cloth.  Ttie 
antient  method  w  fu>  to  draw  out  the  w  arp  from  the  bobbins 
at  full  length  in  an  open  field  ;  and  this  is  still  practised 
in  India  and  China ;  but  the  climate  of  Europe  is  too  un- 
eertain  for  such  a  method,  and  hence  the  •iMir|»ttg'/Snaiiie 
was  devised.  This  is  a  large  wooden  frame  fixedup  ver- 
tically a:;ainst  a  wall,  the  upiitrht  side-  being  pierced  with 
holes  to  receave  woodtu  pins,  w  hu  h  jnoji'ct  suffii-iently  to 
receive  the  cKie  or  £,'i()-,ip  ol  \arns.  Tl;u  warper,  having 
placed  the  bobbins  of  yam  in  an  adjucenl  frame,  ties  the 
ends  of  all  the  threads  together,  and  attaches  them  to  one 
of  the  pins;  then  gathering  all  the  threads  in  his  hand 
into  one  due,  and  permitting  tliem  to  dip  through  the 
fingers,  he  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  where  he 
pa-vses  the  yams  over  the  fixed  pin.  He  walks  from  end 
to  end  of  the  iVaiue,  aitactiirii;  the  clue  of  yarns  to  tlie  pi:i> 
each  time,  until  tic  has  unwound  from  the  bobbms  enough 
yarn  to  form  the  warp.  But  this  metlio^L,  although  still 
followed  in  some  places,  has  yielded  to  the  use  of  the 
tcarping-mill,  a  much  more  convenient  piece  of  uparatua. 
The  bobbins  are  placed  in  a  frame  K  (JFig*  1).  Tbm 


Fiff.  1. 


warper,  sitting  at  A,  rotates  the  vertical  reel,  or  cylin- 
der B,  by  means  of  the  wheel  C  and  the  rope  D.  Tlie 
yarns  from  all  the  bobbins,  collected  together  in  a  group 
at  F,  there  paas  through  a  sliding  piece,  which,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  cord  G  and  the  revolving  shaft 
H,  rises  and  falls.  Hy  this  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  the  handle  is  turned  by  the  warj)er.  the  clue 
becomes  wound  spirally  on  the  reel.  The  diameter  oi 
the  reel  is  so  regulated,  that  when  the  spiral  eoual*  the 
intended  length  of  the  warp,  the  due  of  yams  istwialcd 
round  pins  at  1 1,  and  then  by  a  reverse  motUMi  of  the 
handle  is  wound  spirally  down  again ;  and  so  on  op 
and  down  alternately  until  the  grouped  clues  of  yams 
constitute  a  sufficient  number  lor  the  width  of  the  warj). 
Certain  minor  adjustments  are  at  the  .same  time  made, 
to  facilitate  tlie  subsequent  operations  of  the  weaver. 
The  more  modem  war])ing-maeliioes  we  shall  have  to 
mention  when  we  come  to '  powerweaving.' 

When  the  warn  ia  oompleted  on  the  warping-mill,  the 
warper  takes  it  off  and  winds  it  on  a  stick  into  a  ball,  pre- 
paratory to  the  process  of  beaming,  or  winding  it  on  the 
beam  of  the  loom.  The  threads,  in  thi.s  latter  process,  arc 
wound  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  beam ;  a  separator, 
ravel,  or  comb  being  used  to  lay  them  parallel,  and  to 
spread  them  out  to  about  the  intended  width  of  the  doth. 
Arrangements  are  then  made  for  drawing,  or  attaching 
the  weiW|threads individually  to  certain  mechanism  of  the 
loom.  tWs  we  may  illustrate  by  Fig.  2,  representing  the 
common  loom  in  its  simplest  state.  The  yarn-beam  i.s  a' 
A,  capable  of  revolving  on  its  axis,  and  of  allowing  it.> 
Ihread.s  to  br  ilrawii  out  in  a  liorizontal  layer  13.  At  C  afr 
two  leaves  of  heddles  or  healds,  each  leaf  consisting  of  a 
hnnibvr  of  itiings  langcd  vertically,  attached  at  bottom  to 
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two  treadles  H  H,  and  at  top  to  a  cross-bar  F.  At  about 
the  middle  of  everj*  heddle  or  string  is  a  loop  or  eye, 
through  which  the  warji-yarns  are  drawn,  one  throu>;h 
each  eye ;  and  the  passing  of  the  yams  throuRh  these 
loops  constitutes  the  process  of  drawing.  Half  of  the 
warp-yams,  that  is,  every  altemate  yam,  pass  throuRh  the 
loops  in  one  leaf  of  heddles,  and  the  other  half  throue:h 
the  other  leaf ;  and  as  the  two  leaves  are  so  connected  by 
pulleys  as  to  cause  one  to  rise  when  the  other  sinks,  the 
warp  becomes  divided  into  two  portions,  one  above  the 
other,  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  loom.  The  weaver 
sits  at  G,  drives  the  shuttle  by  means  of  the  handle  I,  and 
drives  up  every  successive  weft-thread  by  the  batten,  lay, 
or  lathe,  E,  suspended  from  F.  Tlie  succession  of  move- 
ments must  be  noticed  somewhat  more  in  detail  in  the 
next  ])aragraph. 

There  are  three  movements  attending  every  tlvead  of 
wert  which  the  weaver  throws  across  the  warp.  In  the 
first  place  he  presses  down  one  of  the  two  treadles,  by 
which  one  of  the  two  halves  of  the  warp  is  depressed, 
thereby  forming  a  kind  of  opening  called  the  'sheu.'  Into 
this  shed,  at  the  second  movement,  he  throws  the  shuttle 
containing  the  well-thread,  with  sufficient  force  to  drive 
it  across  tlie  whole  web.  Then,  at  the  third  movement, 
he  grasps  the  batten,  which  is  a  kind  of  frame  carrying  at 
its  lower  edge  a  comb-like  piece  having  as  many  teeth  as 
there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  and  with  this  he  drives  up 
the  thread  of  wett  close  to  those  previously  thrown.  One 
thread  of  weft  is  thus  completed,  and  Ihr  weaver  proceeds 
fo  throw  another  in  a  similar  way,  but  in  a  reverse  order, 
that  is,  by  depressing  the  left  treadle  instead  of  the  right, 
and  by  throwmg  the  shuttle  from  left  to  right,  instead  of 
from  right  to  left.  In  the  commonest  mode  of  weaving 
the  shuttle  is  thrown  by  both  hands  alternately  ;  but  about 
a  century  ago  John  Kay  invented  the  'fly-shuttle,'  in 
which  a  string  and  handle  are  so  placed  that  the  weaver 
can  work  the  shuttle  both  ways  with  one  hand.  The  fly- 
shuttie  is  illustrated  ia  Ciikck  ;  while  Fig.  3  will  show 
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mote  clearly  the  mode  in  which  the  weft  u  wound  round 
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the  spindle  or  pim  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  most  imprOTed 
arrangement  fur  driving  the  shuttle  into  the  open  shed  of 
the  web.  The  spindle  of  the  shuttle  contains  enough  weft 
for  several  shoots  or  throws ;  the  weft  unwinding  as  the 
shuttle  travels  along,  and  forming  the  '  selvage '  of  the 
cloth  when  the  shuttle  returns  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  cotton  and  some  other  fabrics,  tlie  warp-yarns  must 
be  '  dressed '  as  the  weaver  proceeds,  that  is,  rubbed  over 
with  some  kind  of  vegetable  mucilage,  such  as  paste  or 
size,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  tenacity,  of  diminish- 
ing friction  by  smoothing  down  the  little  hairy  filaments 
of  the  yam,  and  of  imparting  a  smoothness  or  f^loss.  In 
hand-weaving,  the  weaver  suspends  his  operations  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  apply  dressing  to  his  warp.  He 
finit  applies  a  kind  of  comb  to  the  warp,  to  clear  away 
knots  and  burrs ;  then  lays  on  the  paste  with  a  brush  ;  and 
lastly  dries  the  paste  by  a  current  of  air  excited  by  a  large 
fan.  The  more  modern  and  complete  '  dressing-machine ' 
we  shall  have  to  notice  in  connection  witn  'powfr- 
teenving." 

In  weaving  plain  silks,  calicos,  and  other  webs  of  mo- 
derate width,  there  are  two  leaves  of  heddles  and  two 
treadles,  for  dividing  the  warp  into  two  parcels.  In 
weaving  broader  webs,  such  as  floor-cloth  canvas,  Uie  hed- 
dles and  treadles  are  ec^ually  simple,  but  more  power  and 
dexterity  are  necessary  m  throwing  the  shuttle,  since  the 
width  of  the  web  is  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  yards.  In 
weaving  very  narrow  webs,  such  as  ribands,  galloons,  Stc.. 
there  would  be  a  waste  of  power  and  of  time  if  only  one 
shuttle  were  thrown  across  a  distance  of  two  or  thiee 
inches  at  each  movement ;  and  there  has  consequently 
been  devised  a  kind  of  loom  called  the  'engine-loom,'  in 
which  several  shuttles  work  several  webs  at  one  time  in 
each  machine  ;  this  has  been  fully  explained  in  Uiuand. 
Various  details  conceming  plain  woven  goods  will  i« 
found  under  Cotton  ;  Linkn  ;  Muslin  ;  Silk. 

Patti-ru-wfaving. — Tlie  number  of  woven  webs  which 
can  come  under  the  designation  of  plain  weaving  is 
much  smaller  tlian  that  of  those  now  to  be  considered. 
Whenever  tlie  warp  and  weft  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
intersect  each  other  in  regular  order,  so  as  to  produce  a 
uniform  surface  totally  divested  of  pattern,  we  may  deem 
that  '  plain-weaving  ;'  but  every  days  experience  shows 
that  pattern,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  a  more  prevailing 
characteristic  of  woven  fabrics. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  take  the  case  in  which  all  the 
threads  of  tlie  warp  are  of  one  colour,  and  all  those  of  the 
weft  another  colour:  this  produces  the  peculiar  efi'cct 
called  sh(jt  pattems,  but  involves  no  new  arrangements  as 
to  weaving.  Next  come  the  two  varieties  known  respec- 
tively as  ttriprs  and  checks.  A  stripe  is  a  pattern  in  wnicb 
parallel  lines  mn  either  along  or  across  the  warp ;  while  a 
check  is  an  alternation  of  rectangles  like  a  chess-board,  or 
mure  properly  like  the  varieties  of  Scotch  plaid.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  stripe  depends  either  upon  the  warper  or  the 
weaver :  the  production  of  a  check  depends  upon  both. 
If  the  stripes  are  of  ditforcnt  colours,  and  extend  length- 
wise of  the  cloth,  then  the  warper  so  dis'  ./ses  the  threads 
of  his  warp  that  the  two  colours  shall  succeed  each  other 
at  regular  intervals ;  but  if  the  stripes  are  of  the  same  co- 
lour, but  of  different  quality  as  to  fineness,  then  the  warper 
uses  two  qualities  of  warp  in  alternate  succession.  If  the 
stripes  extend  across  the  cloth,  the  warper  arranges  liis 
Hireads  as  for  plain  weaving ;  but  the  weaver  uses  two  tir 
more  shuttles,  carrying  two  or  more  coloured  wefts,  and 
throws  the  shuttles  at  regular  internals  in  succession.  If  a 
check  is  to  be  produced,  the  warper  first  produces  his 
alternation  of  colours  in  the  warp,  and  the  weaver  then 
throws  in  wefts  of  diff'erent  colours  by  using  two  or  more 
shuttles,  so  that  the  interlacing  of  the  long  stripes  with  the 
cross-stripes  produces  the  che<-k,  the  pattern  of  whii  h  de- 
pends on  the  comparative  width  of  the  various  strii>es. 
The  manner  of  using  the  combined  shuttles  is  described 
under  Check. 

The  next  to  be  noticed  is  the  production  of  the  twill  a 
very  extensively  adopted  variety  of  woven  work,  since  it 
comprises  satin,  bombazeen,  keraeymere,  and  numerous 
other  kinds.  In  the  twill,  the  welt-threads  do  not  pass 
over  and  under  tlie  warp-threads  in  regular  succession, 
but  pass  over  one  and  under  two,  over  one  and  under 
three,  or  over  one  and  under  eight  or  ten,  according  to 
the  kind  of  twill.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  produce  a  kind 
of  diagonal  hbb«d  appearance,  either  on  the  *  right '  or 
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the  'wrong 'siiK'  of  the  cloth,  and  a  smooth  and  glossy  ap- 
pearmnce  ~oa  the  other,  according  ait  the  one  thread  is 
OTiiedabovieorbdowbf  thsnefL  J)V^.4trillaairtoar 


compreherwion  of  this  point.  If  we  suppose  the  round 
dots  to  be  sections  of  succesuve  warp^threada  and  the 
white  double  line  to  be  one  tbi««d  ti  w«ft,  we  thall  see 
thai  th«  weft  pMMS'  orer  four,  under  one.  over  four ;  then 
wider  four,  over  one,  under  four ;  and  if  the  ameinMn  were 
continued,  we  should  sec  that  these  cycles  or  changes  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  rt'i,'ulai'  order.  This  arraai;etnent  fur- 
nishes tho  'twill'  for  some  particular  varieiit-s  of  clotit; 
and  the  weaver  has  thus  a  kind  of  numerical  t'urjuula  tor 
diaper,  dimity,  domock,  damask.  )>omhazeen.  satin,  kersey- 
mere. &c. ;  eiich  one  haying  a  certain  order  of  aaccflation  in 
which  the  weft  croeMa  the  wan.  (A  fow  partiaiUaia  will 
M  found  under  BoMBAmiff  ana  DtaiusK.) 

Now  in  onler  to  allow  tite  weft  to  pau  under  fonr  or 
more  threads  ;it  oncf,  ^nne  mechanism  must  be  dt'vise<l 
or  elevating  all  those  fuur  at  one  movement,  or  of  keepini; 
them  stationary  while  ovcry  fomth  thn-ud  is  donresstsd.  If 
'lie  weft  alwaya  passed  under  the  ^-anu-  four  tn reads,  no 
cloth  would  be  produced,  tor  no  n  ticulution  would  be 
made ;  but  the  gioopa  of  four  passed  under  by  one  weft- 
shoot  are  not  the  aame  as  those  crossed  at  the  next  foltow- 
ing  shoiit-  Hence  more  than  two  leaves  of  heddles  nre 
requiri'il.  !i!id  iiuut  than  t^^u  treadles  to  work  thern.  There 
niust,  in  siK'h  a  case  its  \vc  have  above  s)ij)nnsed.  be  live 
leaves  of  heddles,  tu  each  of  v^  itich  every  lifUi  warp-thread 
is  attached  ;  and  to  each  of  these  leaves  a  treadle  is  ap- 
propriated :  so  that  when  one  treadle  is  pressed  down, 
one  firth  of  the  warp-threads  becomes  drawn  out  of  the 
aoritontal  plane ;  when  another  treadle  is  depressed,  an- 
other fifth  18  fttlf^eted ;  and  so  on.  The  weaver,  by  the 

inaiiaKenietit  of  hii  treadles,  liHs  the  [)(»wer  of  raisiiii^  or 
dtp^i;*iiiij^  ibur-fiflh.-)  of  his  warp-thrcaiis,  in  i^roii))s  of  four 
each,  leaviut;  every  filtli  thread  stationary;  and  m  this 
atate  of  things  he  throws  his  shuttle.  By  various  combi- 
nations among  his  five  treadles,  he  can  produce  many  va- 
tietiea  of  novemcnt,  which  give  rise  to  different  kinds  of 
twill. 

WhcT^.  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  a  twill,  the  weaver 
has  lo  produce  sprit:'-,  flowers,  spots,  or  any  kind  of  flfjure, 
a  greiit  incri'ase  of  roniplevity  oeciu-s.  The  weft  may 
pass  over  four  and  under  one  at  one  part  of  the  width  of 
the  cloth  ;  over  two  and  under  two  at  another;  over  one 
and  under  four  at  another  ;  accordin;^  to  the  part  of  the 
figure  which  may  happen  to  occur  at  any  particular  part 
of  the  width  of  the  clotti.  Hence  the  order  in  which  the 
warp-threads  must  be  depressed  or  elevated  varies  con- 
tinually, and  the  nunibtr  of  leaves  of  heddles  would  be- 
come so  inimerous  that  the  loom  could  not  hold  them,  nor 
could  the  feet  of  the  weaver  move  the  requisite  treadles. 
This  difficulty  gave  rise  to  the  invention  ot'thec^ruir-Zoorn, 
in  which  strings  are  so  arranged  that  a  boy  can  draw 
down  the  requisite  wwp-thieada  nrepuatoij  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  shuttle.  The  dimw-wom,  flmn  the  immense 
number  of  its  vertical  and  horizontal  slrinijA,  is  a  very  in- 
couiprehensihU'  piece  of  apparatus  t<j  a  stran;.'er,  whether 
seen  actua'ly  at  work  or  reinesentcd  in  an  engraving;  but 
its  principle  is  simple  enough.  The  warp-threads  pass 
through  eyes  or  loops  in  vertical  strings,  each  thread  hav- 
ing one  string ;  and  these  strings  are  so  grouped  that  the 
attendant  Iwy,  by  pulling  a  randk,  draws  up  all  tiiose 
waip-threada  which  are  necessarily  elevated  for  one  par- 
ticular shoot  of  weft  ;  and  when  a  different  order  ot 
succession  is  required,  he  ])ulls  another  handle.  Henc  e 
it  follows  that  tlie  arr;in£reiiicnt  of  the  stnn^s  aJid  handles 
must  Ije  ]>reconcerted  with  esjjecial  reference  to  one  par- 
tu-uiar  pattern;  and  this  is  called  'cording  the  loom.' 
The  cording  would  sometimes  take  one  man  nlice  or  four 
months,  aiul  would  then  onlj  aerre  for  one  particular 
pattern. 

Karly  in  the  present  ccnftiry  two  inventions  were  made 
Tith  liie  \  ie'.v  of  reiulenn^  the  draw-loom  mure  antomalic. 
Une  of  these,  called  the  '  ii> aw-boy,"  not  only  siipeistdeil 
the  neccisiry  of  enipluyuig  a  buy  to  pull  the  kiandles,  but 
removed,  by  the  unerring  certainty  of  Its  opej-ation,  all 
possible  chancii  of  mistake  in  pulling  the  wnmg  handle. 
lUa  waa  »  very  iogeniona  anrangenieat  of 


by  which  a  treadle,  Morked  by  the  foot  of  the  weaver, 
gave  a  vibratory  motion  to  a  curved  lever  which  drevr 
down  some  of  ttie  w  arp  threads  and  elevated  others ;  and 
the  sldll  consisted  in  so  caostng  the  lever  to  travel  along 
a  lack  or  toothed  bar  as  to  act  upon  diArent  waip- 
thi«ads  in  succession.  The  draw-boy  has  been  very  much 
employed,  while  suiolher  invention,  equally  ingenious 
pernaps,  has  from  various  causes  tailed  to  come  into  use. 
This  latter  was  the  automatic  carpet'loom  of  Mr.  Dunean. 
Here  the  warp-threads,  instead  of  being  elevated  and 
depressed  by  the  handles  as  in  a  draw-loom,  or  by  the 
reciprocating  lever  as  in  the  draw-boy.  were  moved  bjr 
pins  inserted  in  a  rotating  ban«l,  the  pins  b«i«f  plaiMd 
in  an  order  of  succession  according  to  the  pattern  to  be 
produced,  just  as  those  on  the  barrel  of  a  strcet-oriran  or  a 
musical-box  are  disposed  according  to  tlie  tune  to  be 
plaved. 

flut  the  draw-loom,  the  draw-boy.  and  the  barntl-loom 
have  been  alike  eclipaed  bf  the  exquisite  apparatoa  of 
M.  Jaequanl,  which  is  vmy  properly  nuned  after  the  in- 
ventor. A  brief  slceteh  in  No.  80  of  the  *  Penny  Maga- 
zine," taken  from  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Silk-tnule,  show* 
the  manner  in  which  M.  .lacquard.  like  too  many  other 
inventors,  was  treated  tor  his  ingenuity.  Jacquard's  ap- 
paratus is  not  a  loom :  it  is  an  appendage  to  the  loom, 
intended  to  elevate  or  depress  the  waro-threads  for  the 
reception  t/t  the  shuttle.  There  is  a  bdiow  prismatic 
box,  whose  surfaces  are  pierced  with  a  great  number  of 
holes ;  and  to  each  lace  of  the  box  is  fitted  a  card  also 
perforated  ;  or  rather,  there  are  for  each  narticular 
pattern  to  be  woven,  a  large  number  of  cards,  all  ol  equal 
size,  and  equal  in  size  to  each  face  of  the  liox.  The  per- 
forations in  the  cards,  where  they  occur,  are  correspondent 
in  position  with  some  of  the  holes  in  the  box ;  but  in 
almost  everv  card  the  holes  are  fower  in  number  than 
those  on  ea(3i  face  of  the  box.  All  the  cards  are  Knked 
together  by  hini;es  o.-  joints,  in  such  a  manner  that  jus  f  Ik- 
box  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis,  the  cards  in  suceessir>n 
lie  flat  on  the  several  faces  of  the  box.  The  card*  for  onr 
pattern  may  be  one  or  two  hundred  in  number,  and  aii 
lorm  an  endless  chain.  The  box  may  have  foar.  five,  or 
more  foces,  accordins:  to  circumstances.  The  principle  of 
action  may  perhaps  be  explained  thus 49kippo8ing  eaeh 
face  to  have  one  hiiniired  perforations,  then  there  are  a 
hundred  small  har>i  or  needles  ranired  in  a  group  in  ex- 
actly the  .same  order  as  the  holes  in  the  faces  of  the  box, 
the  ends  of  the  bars  being  immediately  oppowte  the  holes. 
Ea^h  bar  or  needle  is  a  lever  by  which  certain  warp- 
thieads  are  govemed,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  bars 
are  moved  longitudinally,  the  warp-threads  Iwcome  ele* 
vated  or  depressed.  Now  if  the  box  have  a  reeiprocttiqg 
motion,  so  that  one  of  its  faces  shall  strike  against  the  emu 
of  the  bars,  the  ends  of  all  the  h^n  will  pass  into  the 
holes  in  the  box,  if  the  face  be  not  covered  with  a  catd  ; 
hut  if  it  be  covered,  nonie  of  the  t>ars  will  pass  thmuirh 
the  holes  of  the  card  into  the  holes  in  the  box,  while 
other*,  at  llie  unpcrlorated  ];Miit8  of  the  card,  will  be 
driven  aside.  Thus  the  twrs  became  unequally  acted  on. 
and  they  in  their  torn  act  unequally  on  the  warp^hieads, 
deiiressing  some,  raisint:  others,  and  leavintr  the  remainder 
.stationary  ;  and  the  cards  lu-e  so  perforated  a.s  to  lead  to 
the  production  of  a  pattern  I'rora  this  ineciuality  of  actio:i. 
The  mode  in  which  the  cards  lie  on  the  box  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  a  form  of  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus employed  in  the  bobbin-net  machine.  The  box  is 
pentagonal,  and  pierced  with  a  small  number  of  holce  on 
each  face.  The  cards  are  numerous,  joined  in  an  endless 
chain,  and  capable  of  beini,'  bioui;ot  into  contact  with  all 
the  faces  successively  of  the  box  as  the  latter  revolves. 
Above  are  the  ends  of  the  bars  which,  by  a  reciprociiting 
movement,  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  box.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  t)ar9  act  on  the  threads  need  not  be 
shown  here,  as  the  principle  of  the  Jacquard  appatato 
relates  merely  to  tliis  movement  of  tiie  ban. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  was  first  intended  for  and  ap- 
plied to  silk-weavinc ;  but  it  has  been  found  applicib  i> 
to  the  bobbin-net  and  various  otlur  fancy  manulactur«  s. 
Its  characteristic  value  has  been  thus  slated  by  Mr. 
Porter :— '  The  elaborate  specimens  of  brocade  wlucii 
used  to  be  brought  forward  aa  evidence  of  skiltXitneaa  on 
the  part  of  the  Spitnlfields  weaveia  of  former  dajfa,  wan 
pBodueed  by  only  tha  anal  aUlfol  amoag  the  Malt  wtio 
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bcttowed  upon  their  pfrformnnccs  the  mosi  pninful 
unount  of  labour;  the  most  beautiful  proilucts  of  the 
loom  in  the  present  day  Hre  limvcvrt  aironiphshed  liy 
m. Ml  possessmg  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  >k\\\,  while  the 
labour  attendant  upon  the  actual  weaviuR  is  but  little 
more  than  that  denuoded  far  makins  the  Dlaincflt  goodi.' 

Dombie  fFeatnng.—ln  all  the  fltbriet  hitiierto  notioed, 
then  is  but  one  layer  of  threads,  formed  by  the  intereec- 
tiOfi  of  flie  weft  amonff  the  warp,  both  weft  and  warp 
b-intr  individimll  y  sintjU'.  But  there  ha-s  long  been  prai  - 
ti'ied  the  weaving  of  a  kind  of  double  cloth,  composed  of 
two  w  ebs  each  consiatin>f  of  aepcu«t«  warp  and  wel',  but 
both  seU  interwoven  at  intervals.  The  junction  of  the  two 
webs  is  formed  by  pusing  each  of  them  occasionally 
thraogh  the  other*  lo  that  each  particular  part  of  both  is 
•omeunea  above  and  aomettmes  below.  Kidderminster 
or  Scutch  carpeting  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  double- 
cloth  now  woven  in  this  country:  and  it  will  therefore 
he  sufficient  for  na  to  tOu  to  tiie  aitide  Castr  for 
de  tails. 

Cross  Weaving^ — ^Thia  term  may  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  those  varietiea  of  woven  Ihbcie  in  which  the  warp> 
threads,  instead  of  lying  oonatantly  panJIel,  as  in  all  the 
eases  hitherto  noticed,  cross  over  or  twist  around  one 
another,  thus  forming  a  plexus  or  interlacing  independent 
of  that  produced  l)y  the  wett.  Gmtze  and  Bolilnn-net 
may  be  taken  as  the  chiel'  representatives  of  this  kind  of 
lal.ric.  TJie  former  has  been  alreaily  slightly  treated  on 
[GaitzsI,  and  we  will  here  glance  lapidiy  over  a  few 
rnmarkaple  pmnts  in  the  history  of  the  litter. 

TtMpradootioii  of  lieht  cross-woven  goods,  previous  to 
the  extraordinaiy  development  of  the  bobbin-net  manu- 
facture at  Nottingham,  was  carried  on  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  ^Vi»/  was  the  generic  name  for  these  goods,  and 
accorti in g  as  slight  deviations  were  made  in  the  mmle  of 
crossing  the  threads  so  were  distinctive  names  given  to  the 
material  produced  ;  such  as  whip-net,  mail-net,  patent-net, 
drop-net,  spiderniet,  Pana-net,  balloon>net,  &c.  All  tiieae 
vanetica  were  produced  at  the  loom,  vritti  warp-threada 
atretehed  horizontally,  and  weft-threads  thrown  across  by 
means  of  a  shuttle  ;  and  the  difference  between  them  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  the  warp-threads  wi-ro  made 
to  cross  one  another,  and  in  viiich  tne  wert-thread  was 
thrown.  In  the  hoiibin-net  of  later  times  however  the 
plexus  is  jproduced  by  a  machine  veiy  different  from  the 
common  looai,  and  among  the  mort  remaritable  wUdi  our 
textile  manufaetnraaaffMd. 

ta  vm  «  aMhin  wna  invented  at  NottiaglMiB  for  the 


mannflMture  of  n  Irinii  nf  nnt  nn  a  jwinf  iiWaaiwiWilwl  ^"m* 
lar  to  that  of  atoddaMeaviqg  j  bat  thw  waa  noon  super, 
■eded  by  another  whieh  muuftetnred  what  waa  termed 
pomt-net,  invented  by  Mr.  Lindley,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Flint.  The  point-net  be- 
eame  so  highly  approved,  that  there  were  no  fewer  tlian 
a  thoasand  machines  at  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  prt>- 
sent  century.  X  ex  (succeeded  what  was  called  the  warp-our 
chine,  which  produced  warp-net  in  mccesaful  *iPtwpftitimB 
with  the  point-net.  Still  however  the  net  prodneed  dBd 
not  afford  %  good  imitation  of  the  bobbin-lace  or  pillow- 
lace  ;  and  the  Nottingham  manufacturers  threw  out  every 
inducement  Ibr  the  development  of  a  machine  which  should 

firoduce  such  an  imitation.  At  length,  in  1H09,  Mr.  John 
leathcoat,  a  stocking-weaver  of  Ix)ughborough,  availing 
himself  of  an  ingenious  principle  involved  in  a  machine 
for  making  fishing-nets,  invented  a  few  years  before  by 
Robert  Brown,  of  Nottingham,  produeed  and  patented  the 
bobbm^ut  maehine,  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  inge- 
nuity. From  this  time  a  new  field  of  industn,-  became 
opened,  into  which  capital  and  skill  rapidly  enteli'd.  The 
traverse-warp  machine  of  Mr.  Brown,  tiie  straight-bolt 
machine  of  Mr.  Morley,  the  pusher-machine  of  Meaars. 
Mart  and  Clark,  the  circular-bolt  "fM^ifnT  of  Mr.  lllori^, 
and  tlie  lever-machine  of  Mr.  Latvm*  wnra  aoeeamive 
improvements  on  Heaflioail!)i  biibWiHMfeMMUaa,  involv- 
ing ita  main  priaoiple,  but  woridof  it  oat  mora  elliM- 

The  mam  points  of  difference  between  the  bobbin-nel 
machine  ana  the  common  loom  may  be  thus  stated. 
In  the  former  the  warp-threads  are  vertiud ;  in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  horiaontal :  in  the  former  the  weft  is  wound  oa 
a  brass  bobbin  ao  thin  as  to  pass  between  the  a^jaoent 
thieadaof  thewarpsiathalotlarH  ia  oootained  in  a  shut- 
tle an  indi  or  more  in  width ;  in  the  fbrmer  the  tranrit  of 
the  wel't-threail.  while  passing  between  the  wnrp,  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  web  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  pa- 
rallel with  that  plane  :  in  the  former  the  successive  mesiies 
or  intersections  are  driven  up  close  to  those  before  made, 
by  a  series  of  pointed  wires  catching  in  the  hKMpa;  in  tite 
latter  thej  are  driven  up  bgr  the  la.y  or  battm:  m  the  for> 
mer  thera  are  aooiethnea  aa  manr  aa  ttiee  thooaand  bob- 
bins or  weft-carrying  implements  to  one  machine  ;  in  the 
latter  there  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  shuttles  :  m 
the  former  each  bobbin  twists  its  we!l  tlu  eiid  round  a  warp- 
thread  by  a  series  of  oscillatory  niovcmeni.'s  like  those  of  ft 
pendulum;  in  the  latter  the  twistuin;  is  effected  rather  by 
the  movements  of  the  warp  than  thoee  of  the  weft. 

The  activity  to  whieh  the  invention  of  the  bobbin-net 
machine  gave  rise  was  quite  extiaordinaiy,  and  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  various  inventors  were  at  first  very  large. 
In  1809  five  guineas  a  yard  was  given  Ibr  liobbin-net  which 
can  now  be  equalled  lor  eighteeii-j)eiice  ;  itnd  quillings  or 
edgings,  wliicli  obtained  4*.  6d.  jjcr  vard  in  IHIO,  can  now 
be  equalled  for  three-halfpence.   I'hia  enormous  change 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  inordinate  profits  wlueh  were 
reaped  in  the  fiiatinstance,  and  jpertlv  to  the  inwnenaa  wa- 
dneHon  whieh  those  high  profits  induced,  and  whieh  naa 
since  overstocked  the  marKet.    Dr.  Ure  states  that  •  Fof 
seveml  years  after  its  first  invention,  ulxiut  the  year  1810. 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  artisan  to  leave  bis  usual 
calling,  and  betaking  himself  to  a  lace-fiamc,  of  winch  he 
was  part  proprietor,  realize  by  working  upon  it  2t)f.,  ;^0*., 
nay,  even  40s.  a  day.   In  consequence  of  such  wonderful 
firains,  Nottingham,  the  birth-place  of  this  new  art,  with 
Loughborough  and  the  at^oining  villages,  became  the  scene 
of  an  epidemic  mania.   Many,  thousrh  nearly  devoid  of 
mechanical  genius,  or  the  constructive  talent,  tormented 
themselves  night  and  day  with  projects  of  bobbins,  pushers, 
lockers,  point-bar?^,  and  nci'illes.  m  various  forms,  iill  their 
minds  got   permanently  bewildered :  several  lost  their 
senses  {^together ;  and  some,  after  cherishing  visions  of 
wealth,  asm  the  old  time  of  al6baii9,iindia|(  their  aefaeaaca 
abortive,  aank  into  despair  and  comlmittedadeide.*  (*Ciot« 
ton  Mamifac.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  350.)    From  certain  statistical 
details  which  Mr.  Felldn,  of  Nottingham,  furnished  to  the 
Factory  (  "ommissioners  about  ten  years  au'o,  it  appears  thai 
at  that  time  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  annuaiiy  in  Eng. 
land  lor  bobbin-net  was  about  2,;*<7,000lbs.,  value  about 
200,000/.;  that  this  was  made  into  thirtv  million  yards  of  net, 
valoe  nearly  two  millions  sterling ;  that  180,000  persona 
were  employed  in  qpinniog,  doubliog,  waavtiw,  nwnding^ 
pearling,  fiiiiabing,andeagnroidariaf  thaiMk;aafcth*flsffl 
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tnd  floating;  capita.1  invested  in  the  bobbin-net  manufacture 
reached  as  high  as  two  millions  aterUng  ;  and  ttuit  there 
were  from  lour  to  five  thousand  bobbiii-nct  niat-hine^  iln u 
in  England.  Some  of  thette  machines  produce  net  twenty- 
quarters  or  five  yards  in  width ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be 
■aid,  that  nieb  &  nMchtne.  with  ita  three  or  fimr  thmuuid 
ddieatdv-contmeted  braw  bobbina,  and  provided  with  a 
Jacquard  apparatus.  i»  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
mechanism  which  our  manufactures  can  exnibit. 

Chain-Weaving. — We  nmy  perhaps  applylhis  term  to  a 
mode  of  using  threads  in  which  a  ^ne«t  of  loops  is  formed 
by  a  continuous  thread,  each  loop  or  link  being  so  connected 
with  othan  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain ;  and  this  chain-work 
nay  eitiier  be  worked  upon  a  giwrnd  woven  at  the  loom, 
or  may  constitute  the  woven  material  itself.  In  the  coni> 
nioii  '  sampler-work,'  practised  by  children,  a  piece  ofwoven 
worsted  or  silk  \s  covered  with  figures  or  letters  by  coloured 
threads,  worked  with  Uie  needle,  the  woven  piece  being 
held  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  •  lace-runnmi^'  and  j.i  i 
bourin^,'  largely  carried  on  in  and  near  Nottingham,  the 
operation  approaches  more  nearly  toakind  of  weaving ;  for 
the  bobbin-net,  wbieh  forms  Uie  ground,  is  stratehed  hori- 
contallyona  frame  (see  *  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  706).  and 
the  lace-runner  works  a  series  of  ornaments  in  the  net  by  a 
needle  threaded  with  coarse  cotton,  the  pattern  being  pre- 
viously marked  on  the  net.  In  the  process  of '  tambourin^^' 
net,  the  cotton  thread  is  carried  to  and  fro  between  the 
meshes  of  the  net  by  means  of  a  very  fine  and  small  hook, 
whidmsiTe*  to  the  deoocative  figure  thus  fraduced  much 
more  tne  aupeaianee  of  ehun-woik  than  the  inatanee  above 
nntic  I  J  In  the  tambouring  of  mushn,  which  was  said  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  have  occupieti 
twenty  thousand  females  in  Great  Britain,  the  niushn  is 
stretcned  over  a  hoop,  and  there  kept  in  its  place  by  an 
outer  hoop  fitted  close  to  it :  the  hoops  are  then  held  either 
between  the  knee  and  the  chin  of  the  operator,  or  eke  sup- 
parted  by  a  kind  of  pedestal,  while  the  work-woman  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  chain-work  on  the  surface  of  the  muslin. 
About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Duncan  invented  a  very  inge- 
nious t«nbonriiiR  machine,  which  he  fully  described  in 
Brewster's  '  iuiinburgh  £ncyck>p»dia  ;'  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  maintained  a  permanent  footing.  More  rece nt ly 
A  method  has  been  introduced  at  Manchester  of  embroi- 
dering silk  goods  by  means  of  an  inoenioua  instrument 
whose  movements  are  governed  on  the  flineqile  of  the 
pantograph.  [Pantograph.] 

Another  kind  of  weaving  which,  coming  midway  between 
common  weaving  and  needle-work,  and  combining  some- 
thing of  both,  may  be  ranked  in  the  present  class,  is  that 
which  relates  to  rug-work  and  tapestiy ,  in  which,  by  a  series 
of  links,  loopSi  or  rtitehea,  various  coloured  thieads  are  in- 
terwoven into  a  plexm  or  web,  having  an  oniamental  de- 
vice on  its  surface.  Hie  details  given  under  Bayeux  Ta- 
FBrRY,  GunKLiN,  and  Tapbstry,  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  idea  of  this  kind  of  weaving  ;  while  Lack  w  ill  afloid  a 
brief  \  ie\v  of  the  mode  of  combining  tlireads  into  a  faljiic 
by  the  labours  of  the  cushtoii-lace  workers  of  our  midland 
and  western  counties. 

*  Tba  naaulkcture  of  «/oejktiv«»  whether  by  the  humble 
proeeas  of  Imitting  or  by  the  use  of  the  stoeiang-frame,  is 

in  strictness  to  be  called  *  chain-weaving  ;*  for  the  fabric 
itself  is  actually  produced  by  a  (»f  links  or  loops  in  a 
thread  of  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk.  In  the  process  of  knit- 
ting, still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  secluded  country 
districts,  polished  steel  needlee  or  wir^  are  used  to  link 
thread*  together  into  a  series  of  looM  doeely  resembling 
in  (heir  diaraeter  the  loops  produced  in  tambouring.  But 
this  method  has  tieen  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
ingenious  ftock%ii^-/i  anie,  wlucii  we  proceed  next  to 
nolice. 

A  singular  confusion  pervades  the  early  history'  of  the 
aloeking-machine,  which  neither  Beckmann  nor  any  other 
inquinn  have  succeeded  in  removiD|;.  There  is  a  strange 
Jumble  of  pcnons,  places,  and  dates  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  invention  and  the  inventor ;  but  the  version  most 
genemlly  received,  and  which  is  deemed  to  be  corrobo- 
r.L'i  il  [  y  a  picture  and  an  inscription  in  the  Stockuig- 
weavtis'  Hall,  runs  nearly  thus :  W  lUiam  Lee,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  about  the  year  1589  expelled 
from  the  univemity  for  marrying  contrary  to  the  statutes. 
Having  no  fortune,  the  wife  was  obliged  to  contribute  to 
theu  joint  support  by  knitting ;  and  Lee,  while  watching 
the  motion  of  hia  wifii's  fiogeis,  conceived  the  idea  of 


imitating  those  movements  by  a  machine.  According  to 
auothei-  vcmon,  Lee,  while  yet  unmarried,  excited  the 
contempt  of  his  mistress  by  contriving  a  machine  to  imi- 
tate the  primitive  procesb  of  knitting,  and  was  rejected  by 
her;  but  both  accounts  aeree  that  tnc  stocking-frame  um 
invented  by  Lee,  and  at  wont  the  date  amigned.  Havioig 
taught  tile  use  of  the  machiBe  to  hts  brother  and  the  tm 
of  his  relations,  he  established  himself  at  Culverton,  near 
Nottingham,  .xs  a  stocking-weaver.  Alter  rcmainini;  there 
five  years,  he  applied  to  Queen  E!i7ftl)eth  for  countenance 
and  support ;  but  finding  himself  neglected  both  by  her  and 
by  her  successor  James  I.,  he  transferred  himself  and  his 
machines  to  France,  where  Henri  IV.  and  his  aajgapioos 
minister  Sully  gave  Oie  inventor  a  welcome  neei^ioii.  On 
the  death  of  the  king,  Lee  shared  in  the  persecution  suf- 
fered by  the  Protestants,  and  is  said  to  nave  died,  from 
grief  and  disappointment,  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  workmrn 
made  their  escape  to  England,  and  under  Aston,  who  had 
been  Lee  s  api)rentiee,  established  the  aloeking maillllao* 
ture  permanently  in  England. 

In  the  year  1663  Charles  II.  granted  to  the  FVame-wofk 
Knitters'  (atocking-makeis)  Society  of  London  a  charter, 
which  had  been  rdlised  to  them  a  few  years  before  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Six  years  aflerwar  l^  I'.l  :iMniber  of 
stocking-frames  in  England  amounted  lu  7uU.  ciiiploving 
1'2U(J  workmen,  of  whom  three-fifths  made  silk  6»tock;npj 
and  the  others  worsted :  for  cotton  was  not  then  ranked 
among  English  manufactures.  By  the  year  1714  the  num- 
ber of  fhunes  had  increased  to  800O  or  9000.  Some  year* 
after  this,  the  IVame-work  Knitters'  Company  attempted 
to  control  not  only  the  raanufacfiire  of  the  labric  itself,  but 
also  the  making  and  selling  of  the  stockings;  but  the  pro- 
ject failed.  By  the  year  IT'^i,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  introduction  of  cotton  stockings,  the  numt>er  of  frames 
in  England  was  14,000.  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  of  Belper, 
invented,  in  the  year  ITSfl;  a  naehiae  fbr  makins  lifabed 
stockings :  he  patented  the  machine,  and  the  pwEent  was 
twice  contested,  firel  by  the  hosiers  of  Derby,  and  then  by 
those  of  Nottingham ;  Lut  the  validity  of  the  paleut  beiug 
established,  the  inventor  enjoyed  it  for  fourteen  years. 
This  rib-stocking;  frame  was  one  of  the  contrivances  which 
led  by  gradual  improvements  to  the  net-machines. 

The  coDunon  stocking-^raoM  ezliibits  a  quadxaagohr 
arrangement  of  upright  posts,  connected  hr  eroes-pleoes  at 
the  top,  and  havnig  on  one  side  an  additional  piece  of 
framing  to  support  the  weaver's  seat.  Near  where  the 
weaver  sits  is  placed  a  series  of  needles,  which  serve  tl:e 
place  of  kmtting-needles  in  forming  the  loops ;  tbey  are 
not  straight  needles,  nor  yet  what  would  be  termed  hoolu» 
but  something  midway  Mtween  the  two ;  and  the  luunber 
of  them  depends  on  the  coaneuess  or  fineness  of  the  stock* 
ing.  This  degree  of  fineness  is  represented,  for  no  ade- 
quate reason  that  we  aic  aware  of.  by  the  number  of  lix^ps 
contained  in  three  inches  of  breadth,  which  vanes  frum 
al>out  fourteen  to  forty;  and  iietice  the  tenus  44)'is  i4's, 
&c.  as  applied  to  hosiery.  The  stocking-frame  is  provided 
with  a  series  of  vibrating  levers,  callwl  jacktt  and  these 
jacks,  aided  by  other  intricate  apparatua,  throw  the  stock- 
ing-yarn into  such  curvatures  as  to  enable  the  needles  to 
form  the  loops.  The  weaver  has  a  bobbin  of  yam  at  one 
side  of  his  Irame,  from  which  he  unwinds  enough  to 
acro.-,s  all  the  wires;  he  then,  by  luuvtug  certain  treadle* 
with  his  feet  and  levers  with  hia  hands,  forms  tliis  length 
of  yarn  into  a  row  of  loops ;  and  at  the  next  movement, 
when  iiMinii^  another  row  of  bends  or  loops,  he  links  the 
one  row  into  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain, 
which  chain,  extending  both  lengthwise  and  acroas,  oon- 
stifiites  the  web  of  the  stocking.  TTie  precise  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding,  even  if  deiHTibeil  at  much  length  and  illustrated 
!■>  ti::i  i-s,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  we 
sthali  therefore  not  enter  into  details  unsuitable  to  our 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  oua  continuous  thread  forms 
both  warp  and  weft,  if  we  nay  amly  these  terms  to  the 
stocking-web;  and  as  the  thread  is  not  by  this  operation 
tied  into  '-crrf,  uch  as  occur  in  making  nets,  the  mesJus 
are  loose,  and  may  be  cr-mIv  undone  if  not  secured  at  the 
edges,  but  at  the  samt  i  win  '  he  web  act^uires  a  degree  of 
elasticity  which  no  other  form  of  woven  plexus  presenta. 

A  few  statistical  details,  and  a  noUce  of  a  machine  for 
making  twelve  stoddnn  at  once,  will  be  foond  undv 
HosuBv ;  while  the  following,  from  the  evtdenee  coHeeted 

by  the  Factory  Commi-^-inm  r^,  will  show  the  nip  W  i"  i  o:^ 
ducting  the  stocking-trade.   There  are  thre«  rlaiif  o( 
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oiwntiveft  engaged  :  Uie  '  winders,'  who  put  the  silk,  cot- 
ton»  or  thraul  od  the  bobbiiu :  the  *  atoddn^ei*,'  *  or  fir«me« 
MHak  Icnittvra,*  who  ymk  the  thread  up  into  a  knitted 

fabric  ;  aiul  thp  '  s*araei¥,'  who  make  the  stnckinirj  out  of 
the  pieces  tliua  pro<liu-od.  The  'winders'  are  generally 
children,  who  can  wind  thread  enough  for  half  a  do/oii 
machines  each ;  the  '  knitters'  arc  men,  women,  and  youths, 
who  hire  both  tlw  winders  and  the  seamcrs ;  and  the 
*aeameis'  are  women.  Some  of  the  stockinf-^irames  are 
owned  by  the  worinaen  who  weave  the  ftoeungi;  some 
are  lent  out  to  (he  men  by  the  owners  at  so  much  per 
week  for  each  frame ;  whiJe  other  persons  arc  rentm  of 
what  IS  tt  rmed  a  "shop  of  frames,'  contamiiii;  t  i^ht  or  ten 
frames,  Itt,  wjth  standmg-room,  &c.,  io  tlie  workmen.  The 
hosier  or  manufacturer  lets  out  his  frames  at  about  a  shil- 
Unig  a  week  each  to  the  holders  of  a  shop  of  frames ;  and 
these  latter  charge  tiiat  aame  sum,  or  perhaps  three  pence 
more,  to  the  journeymen  or  real  workers,  with  the  addition 
of  three  pence  for  *  standing'  or  shop-rent;  and  three 
pence  for  tho  trouble  of  takinp  in  thi'  wt't-k's  work  (o  the 
manufacturer;  bcL-aiisi'  iilt  tlie  men  workirit;  iti  (lue  '  sliop 
of  frames'  work  for  one  house  :  aiul  the-  owner  of  the  >lio]) 
seems  to  act  as  a  sort  of  agent  between  tlie  real  employers 
and  the  workmen. 

Pilg  fFtming,—i£  we  euorine  a  piece  of  silk  Yelvet,  or 
any  kind  of  Aistian,  sneh  as  velreteen,  moleskin,  or  doe- 
-'•»in,  or  a  Turkey  or  Wilton  oarpot,  we  sliall  tind  that  in 
any  or  all  of  the>e  fabrics  thu  warp  and  WlH  thrta-dji  are 
almost  concealed  by  a  kind  ot  down,  nap,  or  pile,  which 
imparts  a  peculiarly  Mift  and  smooth  texture  to  them.  It 
ma^  seem  strange  to  class  together  such  very  different  ma- 
tanals  as  silk  velvet,  fustian,  and  Turicej  carpeting ;  but 
Uie  classification  is  strictly  correct,  becaoee  all  of  them 
owe  their  characteristic  beauty  to  the  downy  surface  which 
tiiey  present.  Fustians  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  cotton  velvet, 
as  Turkey  rarpctinc:  is  a  woollen  velvef. 

Tile  weaving  of  tlieso  pile-fabrics,  so  far  as  reg^ards  the 
decussation  of  the  warp  and  well  threads  by  means  of  the 
shuttle,  resembles  that  of  plain  fabrics,  or  of  pattem-labncs, 
aceoffding  to  the  nature  of  the  desicrn.  Hut  there  is,  besides 
tbewaip  and  weft  pnnerly  so  called,  airather  kind  of  warp, 
whose  fhrnids  areleff  standing  in  loops  abore  the  general 
surface  till  cut,  and  the  cutting  of  wnich  constitutes  the 
pile.  In  «otne  kindH  of  fustians  tlie  pile  is  cut  so  ujs  to 
give  a  smooth  velvet  surface ;  while  in  other  kinds  it  is  cut 
into  parallel  cordsi,  fonumg  corduroy  and  such  like  fabrics. 
The  cutting  nsed  formerlv  to  be  dOlM  bjr  peculiarly  shaped 
knives  held  in  the  hand ;  out  some  veiy  ingenious  maclunes 
have  been  contrived  for  eftwtinfr  it  more  ^aickly  and  cor- 
rectly. For  the  application  of  this  peculiar  manufacture 
to  different  fabrics,  see  (Jarpet;  Fustian;  Vklvkt. 

Pou>er-Jl'eitnn^.~h\  all  the  kinds  of  weavint:  hitherto 
noticed,  whether  in  relation  to  plain  goods,  figured  goods, 
double  cloth,  bobbin-net,  stockings,  or  velvet  fabrics,  we 
have  uniformly  spoken  of  the  weaving-machine  as  beini^ 
worked  by  hand,  or  rather  by  hand  and  foot,  for  a  treadle 
IS  sjt  almost  invaiiable  component  jmrt  of  such  a  machine. 
We  have  however  nowMefly  to  notice  the  important  ateps 
by  which  the  steam-engine  his  been  bnmght  to  bear  on 
this  department  ol  industry. 

In  the  'Philosophical  Traa'^Rction.s '  for  1678,  a  loom, 
invented  by  M.  de  Gemies,  is  described  as  '  ,i  new^  engine 
to  make  linen  doOi  withoat  the  aid  of  an  ar- 1  fi  u  .  by  ap- 
j^fmg  water-power  as  the  moving  force.  The  advantages 
aie  thus  emmerated :  •  1,  That  one  mill  akme  will  set  ten 
or  twelve  of  these  looms  at  work ;  2.  the  cloth  may  be 
made  of  what  breadth  you  picaso,  or  at  least  inucli  broader 
than  any  which  has  been  hitherto  made ;  3,  there  will  bo 
fewer  knots  in  the  cloth,  since  the  tlireads  will  not  break 
»o  lk.Kt  a-s  in  other  looms,  because  the  shuttle  lliat  breaks 
the  greater  part  can  never  touch  them.  In  short,  the  work 
will  be  earned  on  quicker  and  at  less  expense,  since,  in- 
stead of  several  workmen,  which  are  required  in  making  up 
of  very  large  cloths,  one  boy  will  serve  to  tie  the  threads  of 
several  looms  as  fast  as  they  break,  and  to  order  the  (juills 
in  the  shuttle.'  This  descnptinn  remarkably  well  ex- 
presses the  excellences  of  the  power-loom  of  the  present 
day ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  De  Oennes'  machine 
ever  came  into  use.  At  vanOUi  times  during  the  last  cen- 
tuT.  M.  ]M|ignoa,  M.  Vatwaneoo,  Mr.  Autin»  and  Mr. 
Milter  contrived  Tooms  which  were  to  be  worked  by  a 
winch,  by  '.mfer-p'^vrr'T,  or  hv  some  conlriva^irp  more  ex- 
peditious thaa  the  common  hand-wcavmg.    A  model  of 


Mr.  Austin's  machine  is  deposited  in  the  museum  of  th« 
Society  of  Aits;  and  Mr.  Porter*  in  hia  * Tireatise  on  the 
Silk  Mannlketure.'  has  given  a  renresentaticm  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  mode  of  action,  'uie  fu>t  power-loom  for 
\vea\in<^  cotton  fabrics  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Austin  in  the 
factory  ol  Mr.  Monteith,  near  CiliiMTow,  in  i7!)H  ;  but  be- 
fore that  tnue  another  luuclniic  had  been  invented,  whose 
history  is  curious  and  interesting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  brother  of  the  late  Midor 
Cartwright^  happened,  in  17M,  to  be  in  eonvenation  witi^ 
soow  gentlemen  concerning  Arkwright's  spinning  ma- 
chinery. It  was  observed  that,  so  soon  as  Arkwripht's 
patent  expired,  so  nmny  mill,H  would  be  erected,  and  so 
much  cotton  spun,  that  hands  \^ouid  not  be  Ibund  to  weave 
it.  Cartwright  reniaiked  tlial  Arkwright  must,  in  that 
case,  invent  weaving  uKtehiuery ;  and  the  idea,  thus  sug- 
gested by  himself,  seems  to  liaVe  taken  hold  of  Us  mind; 
for  he  soon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  form  a  machine 
which  should  imitate  the  three  movements  in  wcavincr. 
ITe  succeeded  so  fur  as  to  produce  a  machine,  which  he 
patented  in  17tt;"i  :  and  anotlier,  for  wluch  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  1787.  He  tried  to  estabhsh  a  power-loom 
weavinj^  factory  at  IX>nc;i--,ter,  liut  Ikiled :  Messrs.  Grim- 
shaw  ako  endeavoured  to  set  Cartwright's  machines  at 
work  at  Mancheisler,  1)ut  siinilarlv  failed  from  varioua 
causes ;  and,  after  many  years  of  laboar,  many  patents, 
and  an  expenditure  of  40.000/.,  Dr.  Cartwrieht  w  as  com- 
pelled, in  IH06,  to  ask  for  a  gjnmt  from  Parliament  as  a 
return  tor  his  losaaa  and  exertiooB.  Parliament  awiided 
him  10,000/. 

One  cause  which  delayed  the  adoption  of  power-looms 
was  the  neceissity  for  stoppin|[  the  machine  frequently,  in 
order  to  dress  the  warp  as  rf  unrolled  from  the  beam, 
which  operation  required  a  man  to  be  employed  Ijor  each 
loom,  so  that  there  was  no  saving  of  expense.  In  the  year 
1802,  Mr.  Iliidclifle,  a  eoltou  nianufaetuier  of  Stockport, 
aided  by  a  workman,  Thomas  Johnson,  made  maiiy  toa- 
trivances  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  inconvemence,  and 
at  length  produced  the  admirable  '  dressing-machine '  of 
modem  factori€^s.  by  which  the  warp  is  dressed  before  it 
goes  into  the  loom.  At  a  subse^nt  period  Mr.  Hor- 
roeks  and  Mr.  Marsland,  both  of  Stockport,  made  other 

improvements,  which  broui;ht  tlie  steam-enpine  fairly  into 
use  for  wea\in<;  operations,  and  thus  power-looms  became 
established.  Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Hubert.-,  of  the  firm 
of  Sharp  and  KoberU,  at  Manchester,  luis  brought  the 
pOwer-loom  to  a  state  of  high  perfection ;  and  every  year 
adds  more  and  mure  to  the  number  of  such  looms  employed 
in  manufacturing  districts. 

The  application  of  the  power-loom  renders  necessary  the 
employment  of  other  machines  likewise,  to  effect  those 
pre;)arator}'  opei-ations  which,  in  hand-loom  weaving,  are 
etIVcted  by  very  simple  meaiu.  h  we  take  a  piece  of 
calico  a.>  the  representative  of  plain  fabrics  generally,  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  power-loom  factories  may  be  shortly 
sketched  as  follows : — 

The  ufarpiagi^wne,  instead  of  b^ing  cmplijyed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  warping-mill  sketched  m  a  former 
page,  is  so  airant;ed  a*  to  be  worked  by  steam-power. 
Several  bobbins,  aiiuiiged  with  tlicir  axes  parallel  and 
horizontal,  in  a  compartment  at  one  end  of  the  tiame, 
yield  the  yam  which  is  to  be  collected  into  a  warp.  The 
yams,  proceeding  from  the  bobbins,  pass  under  some 
rollers  and  over  others,  until  all  are  brought  into  a  paralle> 
layer,  a  oomb  of  fine  wires  bang  employed  to  separate  the 
yams  equidistant.  The  yams  are  then  collected  and  coiled 
on  a  cylindrical  beam,  which  is  removed  from  the  icarpin^- 
/runif,  and  transferred  to  the  dretting-nxachine.  Thia 
latter  i*  a  larsre  piece  of  mechanism,  by  which  the  contents 
of  eight  rollers  Ironi  the  warpine-frame  are  collected  on 
one  roller  or  beam,  w  liich  is  to  Ibrm  the  warp-beam  of  the 
loom ;  andinthdr  poiaage  the  yarn-threads  are  coated  with 
the  paste  or  mncuage-drcssing,  and  dried.  Four  <tf  the 
rolien  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  maehine,  and  four  at 
the  other;  and  the  yaxns,  ])roceeding  from  thence,  pass 
between  rollers,  of  which  the  lowermost  dijis  into  the 
paste,  and  becomes  thus  coated  with  it  ;  they  then  p;u>s 
under  and  over  brujiht^,  by  which  the  paste  is  mbbed  into 
the  fibres ;  then  over  a  steam-heated  copper  box,  by  which 
they  are  dried,  and,  lastly,  are  wound  on  the  warp-beam. 
In  the  *  Penny  Magaane^*  No.  684,  nill  be  found  a  repre- 
sentation and  description  of  a  machine  employed  in  the 
sail-cloth  mauuiactui-e,  by  which  the  yams  arc  drawn  from 
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two  or  three  hundred  bobbins,  arraneed  through  a  comb 
or  Kcd,  coated  with  paste,  rubbed  with  the  bruKhes,  dried 
0)Tcr  the  •team-heated  boxes,  and  wound  on  the  warp- 
beam;  thu«  combiaing  both  waifiDg-franM  and  dreaatng- 
machine  in  one. , 

Till'  preparation  of  the  wnrp  in  the  loom,  onmprisinj^ 
what  are  called  the  *  drawing '  and  '  mounting,'  u  more 
iimple  for  the  powtD-loooi  than  for  tbe  huUooBfbiit  ia 


Kg,  9. 


still  somcwliat  infric-atc.  Whrn  however  tlii:*  is  effected, 
steam-power  does  all  the  rest ;  it  forms  the  shed  or  divi- 
sion of  the  warp  into  two  parts  :  it  throws  the  shuttle ;  i( 
driveaupihe  weft  with  the  batten;  it  unwinds  the  warp 
fWnil  tiw  warp-roller;  and  wuida  w  travm  material  op 
the  cloth-roller.  Part  of  these  operations  nuqr  ba^  tUo** 
trated  by  Fig.  6,  in  which  some  of  the  machawMi  ii 
oaittBd  to  rente  tbe  teat  mora  dear.  Tbe  warp,  un- 


winding firom  tbe  beam  A,  and  bendiqc  cound  th*  roller 
B,  poaan  thraafrfi  the  two  ukw  <if  heddlea  OC^  Irr  winch 

the  shed  is  formrd  for  receiving  the  shuttle  !it  T) ;  and 
iUtcr  the  action  ol'  the  batten  (not  here  shown)  the  tim^lud 
cloth  E  rei«iilts. 

The  pressing,  finishing,  dressing.  &c.,  which  the  woven 
goods  receive,  whether  woven  by  the  power-loom  or  the 
hand-loom,  depend,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric. 
One  of  the  moat  important  of  these,  by  which  the  plain 
goods  become  diYenified  with  onaaMnc,  ia  detailed  under 
Camco  Printing. 

With  a  tVw  remarks  on  the  Vtcent  progress  of  powcr- 
weavinff,  we  shall  conclude.  Mr.  Bailies,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  arrived  at  an  opinion,  from  the  estimates 
of  Nlie»«i^.  Cleland,  Kennedy,  Greg,  Bannatyne,  and 
others,  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  8.'>,UU0  power-looms 
in  England,  and  15,000  in  Scotland;  and  he  atated  that 
while  power-looms  wfte  rapidly  inereaainii^  everr  year, 
there  was  no  proof  that  hatui-looms  had  diminished.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  at  various  times  between  1K24  and 
IR.l.i,  been  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  Up  to  the  year  1833,  the  weaving  by  power- 
kmns  was  chiefly  confined  to  calicoes  and  fustians,  but  it 
ia  gradually  being  emploved  for  other  Ihbrica.  There  is 
one  eotton  fketory  at  Sto^port  in  whieh  1800  nowerJooma 
are  employed  in  wenTing  calico :  and  m»ny  otner  fkctories 
exhibit  an  eqnal,  or  nearly  equal,  amount  of  operations. 

Whut  miiil  l  e  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  system  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  hand-loom  weaven,  it  is  di^cult  to  mv. 
Ahoy  or  a  girl,  managing  two  power-looms,  can  produce 
three  or  four  times  as  much  cloth  in  a  given  time  as  the 
best  hand-weaver ;  and  cloth,  too,  which  is  much  more 
uniform  in  its  texture.  The  wagea  per  pieoe  become  thna 
driven  down  step  by  step,  and  the  naro^-eamed  nittanee 
of  the  hand-loom  weaver  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  tus  sup- 
port. The  Parliamentary  documents,  puhll^l^^ d  w  ithin  the 
last  ten  years,  comprise  several  lari^e  folio  \(iliime8  re- 
lating wholly  to  inquiries  made  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  In  Mr.  Hickson's 
notes  and  observations  on  this  sutnect,  forming  one  of  the 
Pkriiamentery  papeia  Ibr  1840^  he  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  the  present  state  of  this  fbnr  principal  ciasiee  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  then  considers  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brouirlit  loi  ward  in  support  of  cer- 
tain reme(li»»N  for  the  present  tiepresMOii,  Ttie  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  similar  to  thai  of  Mr.  Baines,  who, 
shortly  before,  had  hailed  with  satisfaeliciti  the  fact  tliat 
many  hand>loom  weavers  had  gone  lu  work  in  the  steam- 
ftetorim :  deeming  it  the  only  remedy  ior  their  nreaent 
«tete.  Mr.  ttfllHonli  wmda  Mn>-^'nin  tmdt  ofhHMl' 


iwnng  is  not  eoi^  mcapable  <A  imi»ovement,  but 
of  remaining  in  ita  preeent  state.  The  best  friends  of  the 
weaver  an'  those  who  would  adviae  and  niMt  him  to 

transfer  his  labour  to  other  channels  of  Indnatiy.  If  he 

cling  to  the  hand-loom,  his  condition  will  become  worse 
from  day  to  day.  A  lew  of  tlie  more  skilled  class*  of 
weavers  may  indeed  maintain  their  position,  but  tbe  fau- 
of  the  many  (unless  their  intelligence  and  foresight  avert 
it  by  change  of  occupation)  is  decreasing  employment,  do> 
creasing  wagea,  and  ultimate  destitution.'  (fieporU  fnm 
Committionert,  1840,  vol.  ix.,  p.  6S9.) 
WEB.  [Wkavino.] 

WEBBE.  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  composer  of  that  part- 
music  which  we  may  justly  claim  as  national,  was  bmn  in 
the  year  1740.  His  father,  who  held  an  office  under  tbe 
British  government  at  Minorca,  dying  suddenly,  and 
leaving  his  property  in  such  a  state  that  his  iamily  never 
profited  by  it,  his  widow  was  unable  to  give  her  eon  a 
filHjral  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  cabinet-maker.  On  the  completion  of  his 
term,  however,  he  abandoned  a  pursuit  so  little  suited  to 
his  expansive  mind,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language.  But  his  mother  dying  shortly  after,  lie 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  following  the  example  of 
J.  J.  Roiuseau,  and  eopied  music  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence, though  knowing  but  veiy  little  of  the  art.  Tbia  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  a  uerman,  named  Btibandt, 
organist  of  the  Baviu-ian  chapel,  who  initiated  him  in  the 
principles  of  music.  His  unwearied  industr)-  and  patience 
enabled  him  not  only  to  support  himself  l)y  copymg,  but 
to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Latin,  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Italian  langnagea.  He  now  b«gan  to  ^ve 
leasona  in  music,  and  soon  after  to  eompoae,  and  was  so 
soeeearfbl  in  the  hitter  attempt,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenhr- 
six,  he  gained  a  gold  prize-medal  from  the  Catch-Club  for 
the  best  canon.  In  1768  he  was  rewanled,  by  the  same 
elegant  society,  liy  a  medal  for  his  simple  but  beautiful 
plee,  •  A  generous  iriendshipno  cold  medium  knows,"  which 
immediately  established  his  reputation. 

From  the  year  which  first  witnessed  his  success  as  a 
composer,  to  17^  Mr.  Webbe  had  twenty-eeven  medals 
awarded  to  him  by  the  same  dub,  for  gleea,  catehea, 
canons,  and  odes.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  four 
of  his  finest  works,  iiu  hiding  that  matchless  production, 
*  When  winds  |)reathe  soil,'  tailed  in  obtaining  the  golden 
honours  bestowed  on  works  of  far  inferior  merit.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  bis  medals  were  given  him 
for  compositions  now  forgotten ;  among  which  too  mai^ 
were  the  wwaid  of  nieiem  pieeea  of      '  *         -  - 
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In  IV84  Mr.  Webhe  waj?  appointed  to  succcwl  Mr.  War- 
ren Homt-,  as  st'cri-tary  of  the  Catch-Club;  and  in  1787, 
na  the  estaLili'ihment  ot"  the  Glee-Club,  he  became  a  pro- 
I'eanonal  member  and  the  librarian.  It  was  for  this  society 
be  wrote  both  words  and  music  of  his  popular  glee, '  Glo- 
lUMU  ApoUo.'  But  amidai  his  proleMioDal  avocations  he 
ftnind  time  to  acquire  s  oooiderable  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  pvpn  of  Hebrew,  and  to  become  conversant  in  many 
brani-hi's  of  polite  literature.  '  He  even  wooed  the  Muses, 
and  of  several  of  liis  works  the  poetry,  as  well  as  nui.sie,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  from  his  pen.'  He  also  excelled  m 
fencing  and  dancing,  and  added  to  his  various  accomplish- 
mrate  a  umplieity  of  nnniMn  mi  benevdenoe  <tf  diapoii* 
tioa,  which  endeared  huo  to  •  laigadrde  of  aequamtaaee, 
ainoag  whom  were  some  of  the  moat  diatn^gviahed  penon;^ 
of  the  day.'  (Harmontcon.) 

Mr.  Webbe's  clees,  kc.  amount  to  the  large  number  of 
one  hundretl  and  i»«veu.  Bes>idet^  thei»e,  lie  produced 
masses  (being  a  Roman  Catholic),  anthems,  single  songs, 
%c..  some  of  which  are  yet  well  known,  particularly  '  The 
Mansion  of  Peaoe,'  aad  *  From  glaring  show.*  He  died  in 
1817.  leaving  n  son  (named  afler  his  father),  a  sound  mu- 
aman  and  an  aecomplished  man,  who  inherited  some  of 
his  parent's  magical  talent. 

WEBKR,  CARL-MARIA  VON,  one  of  the  most  di^ 
tinffuj^he^l  of  tile  (ierman  school  of  music,  left,  amont; 
other  interesting  manuscripts,  ux  autobiography,  which 
baa  aoppliad  ua  with  much  of  the  aabatanee  of  the  follow- 


le  was  bom  in  December,  17B6,  at  Eutin  in  Holstein. 

ni<  education  was  of  h  very  libeia!  kind,  and  conducted 
««fi;h  the  utmost  eare  ;  and  an  his  father  wa.s  a  musical 
man.  who  h.nl  mquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
violinist,  he,  almost  unconsciously,  led  his  son  in  pursuit 
of  music  particularly,  while  he  encouraged  his  j>uidy  of 
the  fine  arts  generally.  His  mind  wa»  also  rendered  con- 
templative by  the  retired  manner  hi  which  hit  ftimty 
hveo,  and  by  the  few  visitors  at  his  father'*  liouse,  who 
were  chiefly  middle-aged  men  of  various  profes-sions  and 
accomplishments.  Preeautions  were  taken  to  keep  him  I 
from  asasociatinir  with  wild  playmates;  and  thus  he  wa-s  j 
early  taught  to  lind  company  in 'his  own  thoughts ;  to  live,  | 
as  be  says,  in  the  little  world  of  his  own  imagination,  and  . 
to  aaek  therein  his  occupation  and  hta  happiness.  His 
time  w«a  pnodpaUy  diviaed  between  painting  and  music. 
Of  the  Ibnner  no  aiieeeaafully  cultivated  several  branches 
working  alternately  in  oil,  in  water-colours,  and  in  crayons. 
He  likewise  acquired  some  deijree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
etchme-needle,  hut  he  did  not  follow  uj)  these  tmploy- 
menta  with  ardour,  and  thev  were  sdently  sputtered  to  be 
diaconlimwd.  Music  got  full  poaaanion  ot  his  mind  before 
he  waa  eonaaious  of  iti  inAtiaiiee»  and  at  last  entirely  sup- 
planted her  ^er  aii.  IBs  fhtlMV  (Vequently  changed  his 
place  of  residence,  and  this  led  to  as  t'recpient  a  chan;;(? 
in  his  iwjn'R  maiiterN.  who  too  otlen  undid  what  hiul  been 
done;  an  evil  however  which  \Vel>er,  in  alter  life,  thought 
more  than  compensated,  by  c-omptilimg  him  to  become  his 
own  instructor,  and  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.  He 
analyzed,  compared,  and  reflected,  and  sought  to  deduce 
well-grounded  principles,  especially  in  music,  from  what 
be  had  heard,  read,  and  thought  "ToHauschkel,  of  Hild- 
burghausen,  he  was  indebtea  for  bin  skill  as  a  piano-forte 
player,  «nd  he  mentions  in  warm  terms  of  fjratitude  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  this  ma-stcr  during  the  years 
1796  and  17^7. 

His  father,  now  observing  the  great  and  decided  deve- 
lopment of  his  son's  musical  talents,  took  him  to  Salzburg, 
and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Michael  Haydn. 
bratHer  of  the  iUna^Oua  compoaer,  and  himself  a  ver>' 
learned  musician ;  but  though  the  pupil  laboured  witfi 
earnes*tncsj  and  industry,  his  proj^rtss  wa*  not  etjutd  to  hj.s 
expectation.**.  The  master  was  then  at  an  advanced  period 
ofhpp;  waji  grave,  not  tu  say  severe,  in  his  manner.  iTicrc 
in  fact  too  awful  a  aistance  between  old  age  and 
chiidhood.  At  Salsburg,  in  17S6,  his  fiather,  as  an  en- 
cootagement,  printed  ma  fltst  fnodnetion,  consisting  of 
six  fughetti,  which  was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the 
German  ♦Musical  Gazette'  of  that  year.  Shortly  al\er 
♦his  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  received  lessons  in 
»inging  from  Valesi,  and  in  composition  from  the  ortranist 
of  the  chapel-royal,  M.  Kalcher,  to  whose  kind  and  lumi- 
nous instroctioas.  he  nys»  he  was  indebted  for  much  im- 
oottant  bnowkdgai  partiouladgr  witb  laivaok  to  tiia  tiaat> 


ment  of  subjects  in  four  parts,  the  laws  of  which,  he  adds, 
should  be  as  familiar  to  the  composer  tiioite  of  syntax 
and  metre  to  the  poet ;  for  it  is  such  knowledge  alone  that 
will  enable  him  to  present  liia  ideas  to  liis  hearers  with 
perspicuity  and  effect. 

He  now  appUad  to  hi*  atudics  with  unabated  vigour,  and 
found  ajprefereneefordnuiiitie  musie  growing  rapidly  on 
him.  Under  the  eye  of  his  master  he  composed  an  opera. 
•Die  Macht  der  Uebe und  desWeins'  (The  Power  of  i.ove 
and  Wine  .  Ho  silso  wrote  a  grand  ma.s.s,  several  .sonatas 
and  variations  for  the  piaoo-fiwte,  violin  trios,  songi^  Sec, 
all  of  which  however  he  candidly  tells  us  wen  *  wiiely 
committed  to  the  flamca.' 

About  the  aame  time  the  ait  of  lithography  was  fitat 

discovered,  and  the  restless  activity  of  the  \oiithlYil 
miiul,  which  embraces  witti  eatjerriess  aii  that  is  novel, 
again  diverted  the  yoiinp  comjjosi-r'b  attention  I'rom  \\\» 
legitimate  pursuit,  aad  excUt;d  lu  lum  a  wish  to  rival 
the  ingeniou.s  inventor  of  that  art.  He  procured  the 
necessary  tools,  and  setting  himself  vigorously  at  work, 
at  length  almoat  fimcied  himself  the  original  inventor:  at 
least,  he  says,  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  devised  a  more  per- 
fect system,  and  could  construct  more  perfect  machinery. 
Impressed  with  this  beliel',  he  ursred  his  lather  to  remove 
to  Freyburg.  where  all  Uic  accessary  materiaU  could  be 
more  readily  procured.  The  mania  however  (piickly  left 
him  :  the  mechanical  nature  of  his  new  occupation,  the 
fatigue  and  annoyance  attending  it,  and.  above  all.  its  ten- 
deney  to  eranpmd  deaden  the  more  intelleetual  ftcultica, 
soon  determined  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  returned  with 
increased  zest  to  his  musical  pursuits. 

Weber  now  set  to  music  Stcittebcigs  0])era,  '  l)a.s\Vald- 
miidchen  '  :The  Wood->firl  .  which  was  performed  in  1H<^HI, 
and  spread  further  than,  at  his  matnrer  ai;e,  he  tiiought 
desirable.  It  was,  he  savs,  a  very  crude  jejune  wuric, 
though  in  some  parts  not  mtc^ether  'destitute  of  ioventtoa. 
The  whole  of  the  second  act  was  composed  in  ten  days,  a 
youthful  affectation  of  promptness  which  he  honestly  ac- 
knowledges, condemns,  and  deplores.  Being  called  to 
Salzburi;,  he  there,  in  1801,  composed  '  Peter  Schmoll.' 
in  1802  his  father  proceeded  with  him  on  a  musical  totir 
to  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Holstein,  in  all  which  jilaees  he 
dili^ntly  collected  and  studied  the  theoretical  writers  ot. 
music.  He  then  fell  himself  impelled  towards  that  great 
resort  of  musical  talent.  Vienna.  There,  in  addition  to  the 
society  of  other  eminent  masteia,  including  the  immortal 
Haydn,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  AbLK-  Vo^ler,  who 
eenerou.sly  opened  to  him  the  treasures  of  his  mmd.  By 
his  aiivice  he  abandoned  many  favourite  jirojects,  »uiji;ested 
by  the  fervour  of  youthAil  inexperience,  and  dedicated 
nearly  two  years  to  the  Studv  of  the  great  masters,  ana- 
lyzing their  compoattioni^  and  thus  discovering  their  mode 
of  carrying  out  theb>  ideaa  and  of  employing  their  means. 
An  invitation  to  fill  the  situation  of  music-director  at 
Breslaa  offered  hiin  a  new  field  for  exertion  and  fresh 
opportunities  of  gainini:  a  know  i  i-,  of  eftect.  He  there 
re-touched  several  of  his  eailicr  works  and  coinoosed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  opera  of  *  Kiibezahl,'  which,  strange 
to  say,  allerwards  appeared  as  the  composition  of  Professor 
Rode.  In  1806  tliat  true  lover  of  the  art,  PriiKe  Eugene 
of  Wiittcmbei^,  invited  Weber  to  his  eonct  at  C^Isnihe^ 
where  he  produced  two  symphonies,  several  concertos,  &c. : 
but  the  evils  of  war  obliged  nim  to  move,  and  proceed  on  a 
professional  tour,  under  very  untavourable  circumstances, 
though  common  enoutrh  at  that  turbulent  period.  This 
brouL;ht  him  to  Stuttcrard,  where  he  resided  lor  some  time 
in  the  houMOf  tile  Duke  Louis  of  Wtirtemberg.  and  com- 

fleted  bia  opam  of  '  Sylvana,'  \  t  rather  re-modelled  it  on 
is  former  woik, '  Das  WaldnAdeben,'  producing  during 
the  same  period  several  other  com|K)si1ions. 

in  1810  Weber  set  out  on  another  professional  jouniey 
in  Germany,  which  he  traversed  in  vanou.s  directions.  Al 
Frankfort,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  places  his 
operas  were  perfonned.  and  his  concerts  well  attended. 
In  Vienna  he  found  his  venerable  fhend,  the  Abb6  Vogler. 
devotinr  the  remnant  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  his 
pupils,  Meyerbeer  and  Gansbacher.  At  Darmstadt,  in 
1810,  he  composed  '  Abon  Hassan.'  From  1813  to  I81(> 
he  directed  the  uperaat  Praeue,  after  liaving  completely 
re-organiiM^  Uiat  establishment.  Then  he  lived  for  some 
time  unoccupied.  Subsequently  he  accejited  an  engage- 
ment to  found  a  German  opera'  at  Dresden,  and  this  ap- 
poiQtpwnt.  wUi^  be  hold  tttt  bia  daceaae,abBoAedt  during 
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the  flist  two  yean,  nearly  the  wilole  of  hi»ait«iitioo.  But  I 
his  Bceoant  of  himself  and  his  compositions  wema  to  have 
been  di»COiitimu-(I  in  181R.  fiiid  w  e  Imvf  no  mt-aiis  of  fillinc:  : 
up  the  intfr\  ill  lift  ween  lliiil  {>erio(l  and  1S^22,  ill  vvtiiih 
year  he  bnuiKht  out,  iit  Berlin,  l.i^  uivatest  work, '  Der  Frei!»-  i 
chiiti,'  the  text,  or  iibretto,  by  his  Inend  ajul  cotmtryman 
Kind.  Not  only  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  nmsic,  but 
the  deep  thought  it  enocedC  innnediatefy  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary lenflition  in  the  north  of  Oermanr ;  and  a  cony 
of  the  woric  having  been  sent  to  London  and  obtained  by 
the  editor  of  *  The  Harmomeon,'  an  extract  from  it  ap- 
peared, in  January,  IH'Z^,  in  the  first  number  of  that  peri- 
odical. Ttus  gentieiuan  io^t  no  time  in  mentioning  the 
opera  in  strong  terms  to  the  proprietor  of  the  English 
Opera-HouMfWho,  fearing  to  incur  the  expense  of  gettins; 
It  up,  deolinod  the  attempt.  Prom  the  same  quaiter  it 
Kvla  then  recommended  to  Druiy  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
Covent  Garden,  bat  with  a  similar  result.  However,  other 
specimens  of  the  work,  and  among  them  the  beautiful 
Cavatina,  appearing  in  the  •  llurmonicon,"  and  public 
attention  luisini:  thus  been  l  alled  to  it.  the  opera  was  at 
length  pertormed,  July  2^d,  1824.  at  the-English  Opera- 
House,  and  produced  as  great  an  effect  in  London  M  it  had 
done  in  Berlin.  In  the  foUowioe  October  it  was  given  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  November  at  Druiy  Lane, 
with  tlif  most  brilliant  snccess  at  l>oth  hoiisrs.  On  the 
8th  of  December  *  Der  Freisetiiitz,'  under  Iho  title  of 
*  Hohm  des  Bois,'  was  hro\icht  out  m  Paris,  at  the  Od'-on, 
and  though  it  did  not  make  the  same  powerful  impression 
on  a  French  as  on  an  Englkh  audience,  its  effect  was  suffi- 
eientiy  flattering  to  the  eompoaer«  who  nevertheless  had 
gTMt  leaaon  to  complain  of  the  surreptitious  means  by 
w  hich  his  music  had  been  procured,  and  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  prepared.  His  two  ex|>ostu- 
latory  letters  to  the  manager  of  the  Odfon  on  this  subject 
were  published  in  ttie  '  Ilarmonicon.'  vol.  iv..  p.  Jl. 

In  Xovember.  1K23,  Weber  produceti  at  Vienna  his 
'  Euryanthe,"  winch  was  not  at  first  received  with  the  en- 
thunam  his  '  Freischiitz'  had  excited.  It  is  perhaps  too 
serious*  and  certainly  not  wiitteo  in  a  popular  manner  i 
but  the  mora  it  becsme  known,  the  mote  it  was  admired, 
and  the  overtoit  is  oiw  of  th«  conpotet^  happiest  flighu 
of  genius. 

In  182ri  Weber  received  a  visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  then  the  spirited  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
for  the  puiposeof  inviting  him  to  compose  an  opera  for 
the  English  stage,  and  to  snpeiinteod  its  production  in 
London;  an  engagement  whidi  he  willinflv  undertook. 
The  terms  were  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  !*lanchf  pro- 
vided the  drama,  \vhich  was  entitled  •  Oberon,  or  tlie  Klf- 
Kiiiir's  t)atli,'  and  founded  on  Wielaiid's  celetirated  poem. 
In  1H26,  on  tlie  12lh  of  April,  it  was  brought  out,  and 
though  at  first  some  of  its  beauties  were  not  diticovered  by 
those  who  were  unsiccustomed  to  music  of  so  original 
and  biglti  an  order,  yet  they  were  fully  felt  by  competent 
judges.  The  author  was  greeted  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner by  the  audience,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his 
■jiublic  reception  and  the  success  of  his  \vor\',  which  had 
twenty-seven  representations,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
erinducted  liy  the  composer.  But  it  was  now  ajiparent 
tliat  he  was  suffering  under  pulmonary  disease.  His 
journey  to  London  in  an  unfavourable  season,  and  his 
-arrival  in  February,  in  the  wont  weather  possible,  aggra- 
vated hismalady :  nevertheless  he  bore  an  manfully  against 
liis  sufferiniTs.  On  the  20th  of  May  he  naJ  a  benefit  con- 
cert at  the  Artrvll  Rooms:  'but  we  repet  to  ad<i,' says 
llie  '  Hannonieon,'  '  and  blu.vh  I'or  our  country  when  wc 
state,  tiial  tlie  room  waii  not  much  more  than  half  full,  and 
among  the  company  were  very  few — two  or  three  at  the 
utmost— of  the  nighest  class.  M.  von  Weber  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  left  to  get  through  the  business  as  con- 
doctor.  At  the  conclusion  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and 
was  so  exhausted  as  to  create  comidenible  alarm  in  the 
by-standers.*  On  Monday,  the  5fh  of  .Tune,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  found  in  a  hfelfs*  state  in  ius  bed.  TIis 
funeral  \v;is  delayed  a  considerable  time  by  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  permiision  to  deposit  his  remains  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  but  this  could  not  be  granted  in  a  Protestant 
churd),  as  his  friends  re&olved  to  have  a  Be^uiem  sung  at 
his  obsequies,  he  having  always  professed  hmnelf  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  leneih  the  interment  took 

8 lace,  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  tiie  lioman  (Jathohc  Ctwpel, 
[oorflahls;  aDdthelblkiwcn^eooMtiiif  chidlyofdiilni- 


Suished  professors  and  amateuiB,  were  ao  numerous  as  to 
It  fflxteen  mourning  coaches. 

Wel)er  was  a  man  who  would  have  stood  prominent  in 
any  station  of  life  demanding  the  exertion  of  quick  power- 
ful' intellect.  His  mind,  naturally  stron;;  and  active,  was 
enlarged  by  education,  and  highly  cuUi>ated  by  extensive 
reading  and  the  society  of  literary  and  scientific  fnenda 
His  mannen  were  calm  and  polite,  and  his  conversation 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  good  sense,  but  for  a  degree 
of  pleasant  sententiousness  which  closely  bordered  on  wit. 
His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  he  well  wipported, 
on  every  occa.sion,  the  character  of  in  Ik  I'l  U  iiMr  r.t!e- 
oian.  He  letl  a  widow  and  two  sou^  to  tlepiure  llie  un- 
timely loss  of  an  excellent  husband  and  father. 

WEBSTER.  .lOHN,  like  many  of  his  great  dramatic 
contemporaries  has  kl\  few  authentic  records  of  his  career* 
beyond  his  works.  We  know  not  vhere^  he  WM  born  tuot 
where  he  was  educated.  The  eariiest  notice  weflnd  of  him 
is  in  the  papers  of  Henslowe,  where  he  is  mcntioni'd  i\s  w nt- 
inf  plays  in  conjunction  with  Bekker,  Di-ayton,  Middletun, 
Munday,  C'heftle,  Heywood,  and  Wentwurth  Smith.  Tin- 
first  work  of  his  own  which  he  published  was  'Tlie  White 
Devil.'  This  was  printed  in  1612.  In  1623was  published 
his  other  great  play,  *The  Duchess  of  Malfi.'  '  Appius  and 
Virginia'  was  printed  fai  1654.  These  are  the  works  upon 
wliiihthc  fame  of  Webster  is  principally  built;  and  cer- 
tainly they  cxliibit  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  great 
bana  of  writers  who  rose  up  as  tlie  later  contemj)orarie>  and 
the  successors  of  Shakspere.  His  pathos  is  occasionally 
too  laboured,  and  his  command  over  pity  and  terror  is  l  ar- 
ried  far  beyond  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion.  But  he 
is  ewentially  a  great  onmati&t,  accomplishing  his  purpose 
with  a  temble  earnestness  which  few  have  equalled.  He 
thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the  address  to  the  reader  prellzed 
to  the  'White  Devil  :— '  To  those  who  report  1  was  a  long 
time  in  finishing  this  tragedy ,  I  confess  I  do  not  write  with 
a  goose-qiiill  winged  with  two  feathers;  and  if  they  will 
needs  make  it  my  fault,  I  must  answer  them  with  tnat  of 
Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a  tra^c  writer :  Alocslidei  oUeci* 
ing  that  Euhfudes  had  only,  in  three  days*  oompoaed  tbrM 
verses,  wliereas  himself  haid  written  three  hundred ;  **  Than 
tellest  truth,  (quoth  he)  but  here's  the  difTerence  :  thine  shall 
only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  romc  shall  continue 
three  ai;es."  '  The  worksi  of  W«blt«r  wete  ftist  OOliected 
and  edited  bv  Mr.  Dvce,  in  1830. 

WEDEL,  'GEOK(!i  WOLFGANG,  was  bom  at  Goliea 
in  Lusatia,  where  tus  father  waa  a  Protestant  minister,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  164S.  Wu  early  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  the  college  of  hi«  native  place,  from  whence  he 
was  sent  to  .Teiia,  where,  alter  having  taken  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  wk-s  dis- 
tingnif^hed  wliilsl  a  student  lor  his  knot%kdge  of  languaj;e& 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  for  his  poetical  powers.  After 
taking  bis  degree  in  medicine  at  Jena,  he  visited  other 
univeniBea  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  and  then  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Gotha.  Here  he 
remained  till  1673,  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  tiie  chair  of 
medicine  at  .Jena.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  and  died  on  the  Gth  of  September,  1721.  Few 
men  have  left  behind  them  moru  works  than  Wedel,  and 
among  a  nation  of  laborious  writers  he  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious.  He  published  several  distinct  works  in 
venous  denutments  of  medical  science  and  unwaids  of 
three  hunored  academical  dissertatfoos.  All  ms  woHn 
display  great  research  as  w  cll  as  learning.  He  was  not  only 
a  ixood  Classical  scholar,  havinij  had  it  in  contemplatior.  at 
one  time  to  jiubli.-li  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Bible,  but 
he  was  welt  versed  m  Oriental  literature,  espectaliy  the 
Arabic.  In  his  medical  opinions  he  was  a  disciple  of  Van 
Helmont  and  Sylvius,  and  tie  adopted  without  enquirjr  the 
absurd  opinions  of  these  writers  on  the  action  of  mediones. 
Amid  the  immense  mass  of  his  writings  there  is  much 
curious  and  in1crestin)j:  matter,  but  his  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  opinions  of  others  to  have  any  of  his 
own,  so  that  his  influence  has  been  much  less  thau  many 
whose  writings  do  not  amount  to  a  tithe  of  that  of  hu 
own.  He  had  a  large  private  practice,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  lundness  to  the  poor  and  his  punctuality  in  all 
public  matters,  so  much  so  tnat  all  his  biogra|Aieia  vsmm 
surprise  at  the  great  amount  of  his  labours.  He  was  niM 
in  much  esteem  by  the  men  of  liis  day.  He  w.as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Leopokiine  Academy,  under  the  name  of  *  Uer- 
oido^*  Hid  alio  »Fcllow  of  the  Kojnl  floeiclyor  Beiibi  and 
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the  hvi'kc  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  also  to  the  Elector  of 
Maycnce ;  and  in  1694  he  was  created  a  count-palatine, 
and  made  an  imperial  counsellor.  lie  was  married  for  the 
third  Ume  ia  hia  sixtv-third  year,  and  had  several  children 
oy  this  marriage.  He  died  auddenlv  from  diaeaae  of  the 
bcvt,  in  the  sereD^-MTcntii  year  of  hi*  age.  Although  a 
▼oHnnineiiii  writer, lie  wu  not  in  advanee  of  his  nge  in 
ivcientific  acqiiiremrn!;  It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  lie  was  a  believer  in  a&trology,  an  art  which 
he  pursued  with  much  seal.  It  ia  too  often  tlu-  in 
the  medical  profession  that  those  who  linger  over  the  re- 
cords of  past  expeneoce  fail  to  cultivate  their  powers  of 
obserratioa  and  leflactioii,  and  Utua  tweome  tbe  duiMa  of 
systens  that  lurre  searoelf  in  fket  a  ahadow  or  amm  of 
truth. 

Wedel  haU  fetvt;ral  sons,  who  were  distinguished  men  in 
the  medical  profession.  Ernest  Wkdel  was  born  in  1671, 
and  died  in  1709.  He  followed  in  tiie  fuotstepa  of  his 
father.    He  published  a  work  on  the  diseasei  oi  orators, 

*  De  Morlus  CJoncionatonuii,'  wliieh  went  througli  two  edi- 
tiona.  JottAVtt  Aootra  Wkdsl  was  the  sttoecaror  of  his 
father,  and  wjis  born  in  1095.  He  ha"  ^^<o  v.  rittr-i  a  large 
number  of  works,  the  chief  of  them  aeademicai  disserta- 

The  following  are  some  of  Wedel's  numerous  works : — 

*  Opiologia,'  1674,  Jena,  4to.; '  Exercitationes  Pathologpcae,' 
16&k  Jana,  4to. ;  '  De  Medicamentonim  Faeultatibus 
cogBOaeendia  et  applicandis  Libri  Duo,*  1878,  Jena,  4to. 

This  work  has  been  translated  info  Fnn-lish.  '  De  Medica- 
mentorum  Compositione  exteraporaiiea  ad  usum  hodier- 
num  accommodata,'  1678,  Jena,  4io.  This  work  is  still 
spoken  well  ot^  and  Wedel  liaa  still  the  reputation  of 
baving  been  an  accomplished  preflcriber. 

{Biograpkh  MttticaUf  Jooher,  Allgem.  Qtlthrt,i-Lui- 
cert ;  Eioy.  Diet.  Historiqug  de  la  MiOeeine.) 

WEDGE,  in  ^fpchanics,  i<;  a  prism  of  wood  or  metal 
whose  base  is  a  Uiangle :  it  is  employed  to  remove  two 
objects  from  one  another  laterally,  or  to  rend  tisunder  the 
parts  of  a  body ;  an  edge  which  is  parallel  to  the  geo- 
metrical axis  of  the  prism  being  introduced  t>etween  the 
otyeeta.  or  parta  of  the  body,  and  tbe  whole  wedge  being 
tfieo  driven  forward  by  a  pereusrive  force,  as  the  Mraike  of 
i  hammer.  The  nature  of  percussive  force,  and  of  the 
ri'sistance  which  a  yielding  material  opposes  to  the  motion 
of  the  Wf:^  li;^^  I  eiiig,  howeTer.  imperfectly  known,  it  is  usual 
to  consider  the  motive-power  and  the  resistance  as  simple 
prassurea,  or  weights,  in  estimating  the  conditions  of 
eniUflMiam  when  a  wedxe  ia  employed  as  a  machine. 

Let  ABC  represent  the  aeelioa  of  »  wedge  pcrpendi- 
cnlariy  to  the  amhaiiiatieal  aaa ;  tad  ibr  limpliei^,  aop- 


thifl  aeetion  to  be  an  iaoaeelea  frianrle.  The  plane 

rissing  ♦hroiiErh  AB.  perpendicular  to  ABC  and  to  the 
piper,  is  called  the  head  or  back  of  the  wedge:  the  planes 
purine  through  AC  and  IJO  perpendicular  to  the  paper 
are  called  tbe  sides;  and  their  line  of  section,  passmg 
through  C.  is  called  the  edge. 

The  motive-power  ia  applied  to  the  head  of  the  wedge , 
and  may  be  supposed  to  act  in  the  direetion  MC  perpen- 
ctularlV  to  that  p'nne.  and  parsing  through  C  in  the 
fdge.  lL*fl  tnc  nint.-nal  which  is  to  be  rent  asunder  be  in 
Trmtact  with  11. u  suli.'s  of  the  wedge  in  lines  passing 
through  a  and  l>  uerpendieularly  to  the  paper;  and  let 
tile  two  parts  vield  as  if  tiiagr  IKN  fispaUa  of  tmang 
r.  Gn  No.  1709. 


about  aome  tKMnt «  m  the  direction  of  MC,  pioduced  if 
necessary:  then  it  is  evident  ihat  the  effect  or  Xhn  ,vi  Jge 
will  be  the  same  as  if  a  section  of  the  latter,  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  axis,  w^re  ahc.  Imajgine  ad,  bd  ta  be  drawn 
perpendicularly  to  ac  and  he  ;  then  those  lines  will  meet 
at  a  certain  point,  as  d,  in  the  line  MC:  imagine  also  the 
parallelogram  «d&D  of  foreea  to  be  eonitracted ;  then  dD 
or  2efN  will  rnnesent  the  motiTe  tbroe,  and  db  or  <<ft  the 
pressure  ^vhlL■h  that  force  exerts  at  a  or  ft  perpendicularly 
to  ac  and  fir.  Let  P  repret^ent  the  motive  force,  anid  R 
the  pressure  at  n  or  b  ;  then,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the 
latter  will  represent  the  reaction  of  the  material  in  tba 
direetioa  adotU;  and  we  have, 

p  :  R  : :  2rfN  :  (fa. 

But  the  triangle  oNd  is  similar  to  cNa ;  therefore 

:  da  : dti  :  ae, 
and  consequently  P  :  R  ; :  2aN  i=ab)  :  ?  - 

The  position  of  the  point  c  where  the  ^^paration  nf  the 
material  is  supposed  to  fake  place  varies  for  differtnt  ma- 
tenala,  and  can  only  be  estimated,  or  found  ftt)m  experi- 
ment: if  i^wcfoauppoied  to  o<»iicid«  with  wo  ahoald 
have 

p :  R     2bN  :  oC; 

or  bgratnUar  triangles  nbC,  ABC, 

p  :  H  ; :  AB  ;  AC. 
If  the  force  of  fhe  wedge  at  the  points  a  or  6weK  to  bo 
estimated  in  the  direction  Na  or  rib ;  as  when  it  is  m> 
quired,  neglecting  friction,  to  find  the  force  with  which  a 
given  pressure  P  in  the  direction  MC,  on  the  head  of  the 
wedge,  would  make  a  body  at  a  or  b  slide  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  MC :  then,  R'  representing  that  teee, 
and  c  coinciding  with  C,  or  ad  being  now  perpendieoltr 
to  AC,  we  should  have 

P  :  R'  :  ;  2dN  :  Na,  or  as  2flN  to  NC,  or  as  AB  to  EC. 

The  point  c  still  coinciding  with  C,  let  e  represent  the 

angle  ACE,  or  half  the  aii|^«  of  the  wadgo:  tmn 

oN  AB 
^»«lii.0.or;^s2wi.«; 

also  AB  :  EC  :  :  2  sin,  e  :  COS.  a: 
it  follows,  radius  being  unity,  that 

P  :  R  ::  Sria.«  !  LorPsSllain.*; 
also  ?!  R'  : :  2  sin.    ;  cos.  e,  or  P  «  2R'  tan.  B  ; 
where  R  and  R'  represent  the  pressures  perpendicular  to 
AC  and  to  EC,  re^ectively. 

If  it  were  laquired  to  find  an  eqoatum  for  the  motion  of 
a  wedge  whtn  aoted  upon  by  a  finoe  of  pereuanoo,  a  pro- 
cess correspondhpy  to  flial  whidi  fMIowa  nmat  bo  em- 
ployed. 

Let,  as  before,  ABC  be  a  section  of  the  wedge,  which 
may  be  supposed  of  iron:  let  it  be  introduced  between  the 
parts  of  a  body  which  can  paid  only  in  a  lateral  direction; 
and  let  it  ba  driren  by  a  maw  of  iton  falling  upon  it  6oai 
a  point  at  some  given  hdght  above  it.  Both  the  wedge  and 
the  hnmnier,  or  falling  body,  m^t-t  b^-^  'inr^prstnod  tn  be 
elastic;  and  it  will  be  convenient  [u  lirpreit'ii':  t];u  latter 
by  a  parallelopiped  of  iron  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angular head  ol  the  wedge :  let  the  height  of  such  solid 
be  Mproaented  by  P,  aaa  M  the  space  through  which 
it  ia  aupnoaed  to  Call  be  repreaented  by  A }  then,  by  Hf- 
naariea,  2gk  win  be  equal  to  the  square  of  tha  veloaty  of 
impact  In  like  manner  let  the  friction  of  the  wedge,  es- 
timated m  a  direction  parallel  to  CM,  be  represented  by 
the  weight  of  a  para!li''.ijpi;>r'J  ui'  iion  wl'.u-e  li;i>p  is  the 
rectangular  head  of  the  wedge  ;  and  let  the  height  of  such 
parallelopiped  be  represented  by  Q. 

When  the  ooUiaon  takea  place,  both  the  fiUliag  hodjf 
and  flMwodfewHl  be  oompMiaed  in  the  direolion  of  their 
length.  Let  the  linear  contraction  of  P  be  represented 
by  p,  and  that  of  the  wedge,  supposed  at  present  immove- 
able, by  7  (both  p  and  g  coinciding  in  lirtrri  n  .vith  Mci. 
Then  il  t  represent  the  modulus  of  elasticity  vor  the  height 
of  a  verlicaJ  column  of  iron,  having  a  base  equal  to  the 
head  of  ttie  wedge,  whose  weight  would,  by  the  compres- 
ftion  it  eansea,  rcduoe  the  height  P  or  Q  of  the  supposed 
nias'=es  of  iron  to  zero)  and  the  foreea  of  compraffiion  be 
aasuiaed  proportional  to  the  contractions  which  they  pro- 
duce, we  shall  have       and       lor  tlic  forces  by  which 

the  failing  body  and  the  wedge  are  respectively  com- 
naiMd  in  oonaaqnaaoo  of  the  collision ;  or  the  foreea  by 
jr-  XXVlI*-3  B 
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which  they  tend  to  recover  their  original  slate  :  let  these 
b«  repre«enled  bj  mp  and  nq  respectively ;  or,  ii)  terms  of 
tki  force  of  gravity,  by  mgp  and  ngq.  Then  11^9  will 
NpltMnt  th«  motive  force  by  wbioh  the  movement  of  the 


P  - 


will  re- 


falling  body  is  resisted  after  the  impact,  or 

present  the  vetardative  force  aninst  that  bodj. 
But  fiom  tiM  equality  of  Muoa  and  leHWOon  «e  liave 

mpsnq\  whenee  p=-^,  and  p-^-q,  or  the  sum  flf  the 


compressions,  is  equal  to  — — q 


m 


let  this  be  represented 


namiet,  ModeifttiTs  or  Mtvditive  fotee  is  reintimited  by 
^.vhiM  being  thtTtbmty  of  tlie  ftlfiag  body  at  angr 

tinir-  /  bcV'  crn  the  instant  of  impact  and  that  at  which  its 
motiOQ  IS  exLinguisiied  by  Uie  ruiti^tance  :  Uierefore 
vdv  mng« 
(is  ~~     {n-\-m)  P' 
and  inteeiatinjr,  V  representing  the  velocity  at  the  instant 
of  impM^  at  miefa  tune  fsOt 

(rn+n)  P 

But  when  the  wed^  begins  to  move,  tlie  friction  is  equal 
to  the  force  by  which  the  Mling  body  i&  compressed ; 

therefore,  making  Q  equal  to     ^  ^  (=«fl)  we  have 

aobrtttoted  in  fbe  aliovo 

eqaatiM»iivl»To 

antP 

Now  the  wedge  being;  uniformly  resisted  I"}-  frirtioii 
while  moving  in  consequence  of  the  impact,  ti  e  i  t  t.;  lia- 

tive  force/,  expressed  iu  times  of  gravity,  will  be  p^^y, 

W  representing  the  weight  of  the  wed^  in  tenrn  homolo- 

gous  to  p.   Therefore  since,  by  Dynamics,  «=r  5^;  if  we 

represent  the  sptw«  through  wliicU  the  wedge  moves  in 
the  direction  MC3  by  *,  we  have,  on  substituting  for  v'  and / 
their  value*,  and  fw  V*  putting  its  equivalent  2gJk,  where  A 
is  Am  heiglil  due  to  the  velocity  T, 

The  values  of  m  and  n,  that  is,  of  — -  and       may  be 

found,  since  «,  the  modulus  for  iron,  is  koewn  to  be  about 
10,000,000  feet;  aad  oonse<iuently  the  rdatioii  between 

8  and  Q  can  be  determined  in  numl>eri4. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOSIAH,  wns  born  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1730.  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  where  liis  father,  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  and  some  other  members  of  his  family,  were 
engaged  in  the  mMMlfacture  of  pottery ;  a  branch  of  indus- 
try then  in  so  very  imperfect  a  state  thatt  todepeDdent  of 
toe  supply  of  porcelain  from  Gbinaibr  tbouieof  the  higher 
olasses,  England  imported  large  quantities  of  porceluin 
and  various  kinds  of  earthenware  from  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  for  ^'lic  us  .  Hu  education  was  very 
limited ;  and  the  low  social  po&ition  of  the  ciats  from  wiiiuli 
he  sprune  is  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  expressed,  by 
tha  JoeaJ  historian,  Simeon  8faAW,  who  leaiarks  that 
*aeawely  any  person  in  Burslem  leanwd  men  than  mere 
readfaig  and  writing  ui^  about  when  some  indivi- 
duals endowed  the  IVee^booI  for  instructint;  TOuth  to  read 
the  Bible,  write  a  fair  hand,  and  know  thr  piim  .rv  rules  of 
arilhraetic.'  The  litfl«  opportunity  that  V\  tdK^ood  had 
for  self-improvement  is,  further  indicated  l)y  the  circum- 
stance stated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  Jo- 
nah worked  in  his  elder  brother's  pottery  as  a  thrower,  his 
father  being  already  dead.  The  small^x,  wtaichloa  an 
inooiable  lamencas  in  his  rieht  le^r,  so  as  afterwiodfl  to 

require  amputation,  crimp. ■llt'il  hin;  tn  relinquish  the  ]<r<t- 
ler's  wheel.  After  a  time  he  iell  Burslem,  and  entered  into 


partnership  w  ith  a  person  named  Harrison,  at  Stoke  ;  and 
during  this  partnersnip,  which  was  soon  dissolved,  bis  talent 
for  the  production  of  ornamental  potttiy  ia  said  to  bave 
first  developed  itself.  He  then  beoaaio  oomnected  with  • 
petson  named  DVheildon,  with  whom  he  inenufcetured 
Knife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and  tortoi«eshell,  melon 
table>plates,  green  ]Mckle  leaves,  and  similar  articles. 
Wheildon  however  was  derivin|_-  n  .able  j  rof;!  ('om 
Other  departments  of  the  pottery  business,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  embark  in  the  new  branches  for  which  Wedgwooc 
hwl  so  great  a  predilection.  Wedgwood  therefore  letunied 
to  Burslem  in  1796^  and  eet  up  for  hvawelC  ia  a  email 
tbatebed  manufaetoiy,  where  he  continued  to  make  suoh 
ornamental  artic!es  as  are  mentioned  above.  His  businem 
being  prosperous,  he  soon  took  a  second  manufactory,  where 
he  maiide  white  stone-wart',  and  a  third,  at  whii  h  was 
produced  the  improved  cream-coloured  ware  by  which  he 
gained  so  much  celebhtv.  in  IJtii  two  of  bis  relations, 
had  worked  a  considerable  potterv,  retfred  from  buai' 
he  oontinuod  iaduatrious  and  penoverinf,  *«id 


ness,  but  _  ^. 

certainly,'  obserree  Shaw,  *  there  was  room  then  ftrettdi  a 

pp.  :i,  in  a  manufacture  gradually  rising  into  celebrity, 
and  in  whose  several  branches  he  soon  acquired  eminence.' 
OTthe  new  cream-coloured  ware,  of  which  an  account  is 
givwi  under  Eabthknwarb,  vol.  ix.,  p.  243,  Wedgwood 
presented  aome  articles  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  thereupon 
oideied  a  oomplete  table  serviee.  and  waa  lo  jdoMod  with 
tf«  exeeoHon  aa  to  appoint  Mm  her  potter.  Sevenl  other 
liinds  of  ware  invented  by  WedgTvooa  are  nienoooed  in  the 
article  above  cit«?d,  where  also  is  given  a  quotation  from 
the  *  Travels"  of  Faujas  Saint  Fond,  which  gho  .\  -  liuw  wi.'.ely 
the  fame  of  Wedgwood's  pottery  had  spread  before  the  tune 
at  which  the  traveller  wrote,  aoout  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution.  Wedgwood  opened  a  warehouse  in 
the  metropolis,  at  which  the  pirodoetions  of  his  ingenuity 
might  be  frec'y  iri=iTPcted,  and  in  his  partner,  Mr.  Sentley. 
who  manaeed  tlie  London  buKiness,  he  found  a  valuable  co- 
adjutor, whose  extensive  knowledge  in  man.  >1 1  i  nrtments 
of  literature  and  science,  and  acquaintance  with  manv  emi- 
nent patrons  of  art,  greatly  assisted  him  in  the  hipher 
branches  of  h\»  manuacture,  and  especially  in  obtaining 
the  loan  of  specimens  of  sculpture,  vases,  cameos,  idtaf* 
lios,  medallions,  and  seals,  suitable  for  imitation  bf  aOOW 
of  the  procc4.*e8  he  had  introduced.  Some  pereona  in* 
tnistt  'l  '1  1 1 im  valuable  sets  of  oriental  porcelain  for  the 
like  purpose  ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  lent  »pccimensof 
aotient  art  from  Herculaneum,  of  which  \Vedg^vood"s  inge- 
nious workmen  produced  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
copies.  While  Wedgwood  was  prosecuting  these  kaiiches 
of  his  art,  the  Portland  or  Barberini  Vaee  was  offered  for 
sale,  and,  considering  that  many  persons  to  whom  the  Ori- 
ginal wa.s unattainable  might  b(  willing  to  pay  ahandsome 
prce  lor  a  good  iniltotiun  of  it,  he  endeavuured  to  juirchase 
it,  ind  for  some  time  continued  to  offir  an  advance  upon 
eath  bidding  of  the  duchess  of  Portland,  until  at  lenje;tlt. 
Ids  motive  being  aaccrtained,  he  was  offered  the  loanOitbe 
vase  on  condition  of  withdrawing  bis  oppoeition,  and  conse- 
quently the  duchess  became  the  purchaser,  at  the  price  of 
eighteen  hundred  guinexs.  Sliaw  .states  that  Wedgwood 
sold  the  fifty  Copies  which  he  sub.sequently  executed  at  tiity 
izuiiiea.s  eacn,but  that  In^  expenditure  in  jiroihu  m?  lhe:a  u 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  tlie  sum  thus  obtained. 
According  to  Allan  Cunningham's  'liveii  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Bhtisb  Painteta,  Sculj^ors,  and  Architects*  (vol.  iii., 
p.  286),  flaxman  waa  one  of  the  artists  employed  by  Wedg- 
wood  in  the  preparation  of  models  for  the  beautiful  works  of 
art  which  he  was  the  firet,  in  modern  times,  to  execute  in 
])oltery.  Hy  numerous  experiments  upon  variou.s  kinds  of 
clay  and  colouring  substances,  lie  succeeded  in  producing 
the  most  delicate  cameos,  medallions,  and  miniature  pu  ees 
of  sculpture,  in  a  substance  so  extremely  bard,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  resist  all  ordinary  cansee  of  destruction  or  it^ury, 
that  they  appear  likely  to  exceed  even  the  broniea  of  anti- 
quity in  durability.  Another  important  duoovery  made  by 
him  was  that  of  painting  on  varies  and  .similar  articles,  «itl>- 
out  the  glossy  appearance  of  ordinary  painting  on  porcelain 
or  earthenware;  an  art  ^^hich  was  practised  by  the  antierit 
Etruscana,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  swcc  the 
time  of  Pliny.  The  indestructibility  of  some  of  his  wares 
lenderod  them  extremely  valuable  for  the  Aumation  o< 
ehetnieal  vessels,  particularly  those  expoeed  to  the  aedon 

ijf  "cids.  Thf  fnnio  (if  liis  oper:\t)iin^  '.vrus  sv.rh  tbn*  'i:^ 
I  works  at  Burslem,  and  suUscqueatiy  at  httruna,  a  viUsge 
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erected  by  hia  new  N«iieMtl»«iider-Lyme,  and  to  tiliieh 

he  entirely  removed  in  1771,  became  a  point  of  ittiMtion 
to  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  result  of  Wcdg^vood's  talent  and  encrc^'  not  only  ob- 
tained lor  him  extensive  patronar«  and  an  ajnple  I'ortunc, 
Imt  were  also  of  the  highest  in  p  -  t  i  ice  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  his  country.  Almon  observes  that  his  new 
wares,  his  improved  forms  and  chaste  style  of  decoration, 
and  the  jndgiacnt  displayed  in  all  his  productions,  which 
were  oUefly  executed  oy  artists  of  his  own  forming,  turned 
the  current  in  this  branch  oi'  commerce,  while  the  national 
taste  was  improved,  and  its  reputation  raised  in  foreic^ 
countries.  'lEs  inventions,'  says  this  writer,  'have  prodi- 
giously increased  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
potteries,  and  in  the  traiSc  and  transport  of  their  materiaJt 
Dom  diatant  parli  of  the  kinfldom ;  and  this  class  of  manu- 
&etureTS  b  eno  indebted  to  nhn  for  much  mcchtuiical  con- 
trivance and  arrangement  in  their  operations  ;  his  private 
maniiftictor)'  haviiis;  had,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  all 
the  efficacy  of  a  public  work  of  experiment.'  In  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1785, 
Wedgwood  stated  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons  were 
then  enipl(qr«d  ia  the  district  called  the  iNittciie«»  and 
niueh  grnter  namben  in  digging  coala  fbr  them,  and  in 
various  and  distant  parts  of  England,  and  even  Ireland,  in 
raLsiiVg  and  prei)arin<j  tlints  and  clay  for  the  earlheuware 
manufacture  ;  50,t)00  or  CO.OOO  tons  of  those  materials  beinij 
annually  conveyed  to  Staffordshire  by  coasting  and  inland 
aa'vigation.  The  importance  of  the  manufacture  which  he 
had  lo  nateiiaUy  assisted  in  raiaing  to  this  proaperom  atate 
ia  ftuther  illiutrated  by  the  atatement  ihi^  althoaj|;h  ntanj 
of  the  states  of  Europe  had  prohibited  the  admiaaion  of 
British  earthenware,  and  othen*  had  loaded  it  with  intoler- 
able duties  live-sixths  of  the  quantity  made  were  ex- 
ported. Wedgwood's  succeiia  ^ino  led  to  the  estabiishmei  t 
of  improved  potteries  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  c :  j 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  several  placea  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  Wedgwood 
upon  the  manufacture  with  which  he  has  inscpartibly  con- 
nected bis  name,  he  deserves  remembrance  fur  the  public 
spirit  displayed  by  him  in  the  eucouragemeut  of  variou* 
useful  schemes.  By  his  exertions  ana  the  engineering 
skill  of  Brindley  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  w  e!>tern  ooast  of  the  island  was  completed,  by 
theibnsationof  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  for  which  he 
cut  the  fint  clod  on  the  17th  of  July,  1766,  and  which 
was  completed  in  1770.  By  means  of  this  undertaking 
water-communication  was  established  between  the  pottery 
district  of  Staffordshire  and  the  shores  of  Devonshire,  Dor- 
setshire, and  Kent,  whence  some  of  the  materials  of  the 
manufacture  are  derived ;  while  the  greatest  facilities  were 
affoided  fbr  the  exportation  of  the  flushed  aitteles.  Wedg- 
WMd  also  planned  and  carried  into  exeeotion  a  turnpike - 
road,  ten  miles  in  leneth,  through  the  Potteries.  He  was 
the  founder  and  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  associa- 
tion called  'The  General  Chamber  of  the  Manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,'  instituted  in  consec^uence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pro- 
pontknii,  in  the  year  17S6,  for  adjusting  tlie  commercial 
inteieeuiae  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  an  aasocia^ 
tion  hf  whose  prompt  and  eneigetie  interfetenee  moat 
serious  evils  were  averted  fiom  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  country,  and  whose  proceedinps  upon  the  subsc- 
<^ucnt  occaiiion  of  a  comm' n  1 1"  Ireaty  witn  France,  pub- 
lished in  the  Ajppendix  to  Almon's  'Anecdotes,'  contain 
some  curious  information  leqpcctbig  Bdtidi  eonmiaoeand 
namifaeturing  industry. 

Wedgwood^  pyrometer  ia  flilly  noticed  elsewhere. 
rPvROMBTXR,  vol,  xix.,  pp.  164,  163.]  He  was  a  fellow  of 
both  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and, 
&n  noticed  in  the  article  referred  to,  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  '  Ptiilo^ophicai  Transactions.'  In  private 
character  he  is  said  to  have  been  exemplary,  and  to  have 
made  the  most  liberal  use  of  the  ample  means  which  his 
successful  and  honourable  career  placed  at  his  disposal ; 
but  authorities  are  singolaiiy  de&aent  leaoveting  bis  per^ 
aonal  history.  He  died  at  raniria,  where  ne  had  erected  a 
handsome  mariMm,  as  well  manufactories  and  residences 
for  his  workmen,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  179f\,  in  his 
sixty-tinh  year. 

(Shew's ni«/ory  qf  the  Staffordshire  Potterte$,  published 
at  Banlcy  in  1829,  pp.  180-194 ;  Macpherson's  AnnaU  qf 
Cbmnme,  iii.,  asi-SBS;  Aiuuni'a  Ao^nipAiea^  Ziferory, 


ma  PoUHmt  dmoiotm,  U„  161-174;  OnilfaaimV 

gaein^  for  January,  1796,  p.  84.) 

WEDNKSBURV.  [STAFFORDSHTlUe.] 

WEDNE.SDAY.  [VVkek.] 

WEEDON  liECK.  [Northamptonsribk.] 

WEEDS.  Every  plant  which  grows  in  a  field  other  than 
that  of  which  the  seed  has  been  sown  by  the  husbandman 
is  a  weed,  and.  in  as  much  as  it  interferes  with  the  intended 
crop,  should  be  caieftllly  eradicated.  It  is  a  proof  of  good 
cultivation,  when  few  weeds  appeer  amon^t  the  growing 
crops  ;  and  many  of  the  operations  of  tillage  are  intended 
chiefly  for  their  destruction.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of 
summer  fallows  is  to  destroy  the  weed.s  which  come  xip  in 
spring,  and  which  w  ould  shed  their  seeds  in  summer,  it  tney 
were  not  destroy  ed  before  the  seeds  ripen.  When  roots 
are  sown  in  drilla  and  carefully  hoed,  th^  vradnee  the 
same  cleaning  effect,  and  supersede  the  thJIow:  bat  in 
heavy  loams  which  have  l)een  neglected  and  ov<  min  with 
weeds,  a  clean  fallow  is  K^metimes  indi.spensablt,  Ijefore 
any  improved  method  can  be  adopted.  When  a  farmer 
enters  on  lands  which  are  in  a  foul  state,  it  is  the  cheapest 
way,  in  the  end,  to  sucritice  a  crop  and  thoroughly  purg* 
hia  fields  fkom  weedi^  eapeciaUy  tho$e  which  have  nvaoi 
OQS  roota,  and  cannot  be  extirpated  by  simple  ploughing 
The  mode  of  doing  this  mnst  depend  on  tne  nature  an« 
duration  of  the  weeds,  whether  their  roots  are  perennial  or 
die  off  after  1  u  jiIll-I  has  borne  seed.  Annual  weed^  are 
most  readily  extirpated  bv  repeated  harrowings,  by  which 
the  seeds  are  brought  witliin  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  when  they  have  fairly  vegetated  may  l>e  buried 
or  rooted  out,  and  by  exposing  tneir  roots  to  the  influence 
of  a  hot  snn  they  arc  r  fn  rt  u-Jly  destroyed.  The  seeds  of 
annual  weeds  are  chietly  Lrought  on  the  land  in  the  manure 
'.vhich  is  made  in  the  yard.s,  where  the  cattle  fed  on  hay  or 
■-'raw  swallow  the  seeds,  which  pass  through  them  undi- 
gi  4ed.  By  exciting  a  great  degree  of  fermentation  in  the 
mixture  of  dung  and  litter  aome  of  the  seeds  may  be  de- 
stroyed, but  many  of  them  will  keeptiieir  wgetative  powera 
even  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  considerable  heat : 
and,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  the  manure  undergo  a  great 
Ii  .L'n  ■  of  decomposition  before  it  is  carried  on  the  land, 
many  seeds  always  escape  destruction,  and  vegetate  a.s 
soon  as  they  are  placed  in  a  favourable  situation.  Those 
which  are  buried  deep  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time,  and 
vegetate  as  soon  as  the  plough  brings  them  up  again. 

The  experienced  farmer  knows  well  whatpeeuliarapecica 
of  weeds  infest  hb  fields,  according  to  the  aoil  and  iitna« 
tion  ;  and  by  studying  their  habits,  time  of  flowering  and  of 
ripening  their  seed,  he  learns  the  best  mode  of  destroying 
them. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  composts  made  with 
human  excrements  mixed  with  earths  and  mineral  sub- 
stances is,  that  they  introduce  no  weeds  into  the  aoU.  It 
is  reported  that  in  China,,  where  the  dnng  of  cattle  ia  Httfe 
usea,  in  comparison  with- human  excrements,  no  weeds  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fields:  and  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  this  highly-enriching  manure  and  its 
proper  application  to  the  soil,  much  expense  would  saved 
which  is  now  uiUkTOidably  incurred  in  desbvying  weeds. 

Feeding  sheep  on  roou  and  eoni»  while  thqr  are  folded 
on  the  land,  fa  another  mode  of  mamning  a  field,  wiHioot 
introducing  weeds,  especially  if  no  hay  is  given  them, 
except  clover-hay  of  the  second  crop,  which  is  generally 
most  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  various  weeds  which  may  infest  our 
fields.  Thii  would  be  giving  a  flora  of  all  the  British 
plants;  but  we  will  aelect  some  of  the  most  common  and 
tronbleaome  to  the  fhimer,  with  aaeh  an  account  of  each  aa 
may  suggest  the  most  ready  means  of  destruction. 

Of  the  annual  weeds  we  may  mention  the  followii^ 
noticed  bj  jpTofeaaer  Low  in  hia  elemeiita  of  practical  tigfir 
culture. 

Sinapis  arvensis,  or  'Wild  Mustard,  usually  called  char- 
lock, is  a  weed  the  seeds  of  which  being  of  an  oily  nature 
will  remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for  an  indefinite  time,  if 
buried  above  six  inches.  Hence  aoBM  Imaaeia  ftar  to 
deepen  their  ploughings,  which  otherwise  wonld  bcTery 
advantageous,  because  they  have  found  that,  in  some  soils, 
a  ploughing  beyond  six  inches  deep  will  cause  tlie  crop 
to  be  overrun  «ith  charlock  so  &&  to  choak  it  with  its  yel- 
low flowers.  It  only  require^i  a  little  resolution,  and  an 
outlay*  which  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  end,  todestro/ttik 
enemj.  Hoed  cropa  will  destroy  the  planta  aa  th^  cone 
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up  Winter  tares  which  may  be  tut  before  the  charlock 
perfects  iU  seeds,  will  help  to  d«!stroy  it,  and  if  they  are 
MMGMdcd  bv  toniip  thin  irill  be  little  charlock  left  in 
autanui.  wbtravcr  it  atipMn  and  nisM  it*  yeliow  flower 
it  mint  be  pilled  out,  wnMever  be  the  cost,  and  care  moat 
be  taken  to  carry  tlie  plants  out  of  the  field  to  l)um  or  rot 
♦hem  :  lor  U\e  seeds  will  vopetate  when  they  are  but  half 
ripe  in  the  pcxis.  We  have  dwelt  nt  len)^1h  on  this  weed, 
because  it  is  one  which  infests  many  of  our  best  soils,  and 
vrhich  must  be  etadiofttod  before  tlie  knd-eHi  bepnq^y 
cultivated. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is  the  wild  radish,  Raoha$uu 
raphanittrum,  which  is  often  also  called  cbadoclb^tlie 

mode  of  destruction  is  the  same. 

Paparer  Rhtpas,  or  Corn-Poppy,  infests  some  soils  in 
particular  i>easoEi.s.  If  the  iited  allowed  to  ripen  and 
shed  it  will  increase  rapidly:  ^ood  lillapc  however  8Uon 
destroys  it:  clover  and  tares  which  are  cut  while  the  poppy 
it  in  fliiwer  generally  eradicate  it.  In  some  seasons  it  will 
appear  ID  gnat  praniatOD,  aad  inothen  not  a  plant  will  be 
aeen. 

Cenlaurca  Ctjatnui,  or  Blue-Bottle,  h  seldom  found  in 
any  quantity,  except  where  there  is  a  slovenly  culture,  or 
two  white  crop«  are  taken  in  succesaUMI,  a  plBfitioe  wbich, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  obsolete. 

Chrytanthemum  segetum^  Com-Marygold«  Infeata  some 
•oils  and  must  be  eradicated  by  earenJ  wee^ogi  when 
the  crape  are  drilled,  thia  it  not  a  difficult  task. 

Pvrelhrum  inodorum,  Corn-Feverfew,  often  called  May- 
weea,  as  is  also  the  wild  chamomile,  often  infests  the  crops 
of  com,  and  w  ith  every  care  in  weedinij  some  of  the  seeds 
will  be  earned  to  the  barn.  W'c  may  here  observe  gene- 
rally, that  where  the  com  is  reaped  by  the  tickle  and  a 
long  stubble  is  left,  the  seeds  of  weeds  remain  on  the 
laiM,  and  although  some  of  them  are  eaten  by  birds,  yet 
naoy  aie  phmghed  in  after  the  etubbk  baa  been  raked  oif 
or  mown.  Wnereaa  if  the  eotn  is  mown  or  cut  close  to 
the  ^jround,  which  is  called  faggiui,'  or  bagt^ini^  it,  all  the 
weeds  arc  tied  up  with  the  corn  and  co  into  the  bam  or 
stack:  and  if  care  be  taken  in  the  winnowinjj  and  sillina; 
of  the  com  to  separate  the  smaller  seeds  from  the  straw 
and  bum  them  in  a  heap,  the  atnw  will  be  clean  and  tlie 
duw  of  the  cattle  will  contain  no  seeds  of  weeda.  Thia  is 
by  w  the  best  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  by  oaMftil  hoeing 
and  weeding  and  burning  the  small  seedii  the  land  maybe 
kept  tolerably  free  from  seed-weeds. 

The  Sow-Thistle,  &irichiit  olfiraceiis,  often  raises  its 
head  above  the  com.  The  seeds  are  blown  about  by  tJie 
winds,  and  if  the  hedges  and  headlands  are  not  kept  clear 
of  them,  they  will  sow  themselves  in  all  directions :  but  it 
is  a  cooqiiaious  plant,  aiid  easily  pulled  out  by  hand  before 
ito  flower  expanda.  To  deetroy  thistles,  in  general,  it  is 
only  tieeesMiy  to  eut  them  down  just  as  the  flower  is  ex- 
panding ;  the  roofs  will  then  die,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  the 
united  attention  qf  the  farmers  in  a  district,  thi^ties  may 
easily  be  eradicated.  In  some  places  the  infirm  paupers 
are  employed  in  pulling  up  all  the  thistles  in  the  hedges 
which  oorder  the  roads,  and  wherever  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  highwajfs  aad  hum  of  a  parieb.  Thia 
practice  cannot  be  too  generally  lacommendcd,  fer  the 
Hedges  and  ditches  and  the  sides  of  rotdaaiid  fauiware 
often  perfect  nurserie-t  of  w  eeds. 

Arctium  Laopa  (Burdock  .,  is  a  very  common  weed  in 
fields;  but  with  a  little  care  it  is  easily  extirpated. 

Agrostcmma  Githago,  or  Com-Cockle,  is  a  very  injuri- 
ous weed,  because  its  seeds  ripen  about  the  time  <^  narrest, 
and  from  its  size  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  ttie  com 
by  sifting;  it  contains  a  farina'  which  is  oily  and  when 
ground  with  the  com  greatly  deteriorates  the  floor.  The 
only  mode  of  extirpation  is  by  hand  weedintj. 

iSiellarta  media,  or  Common  Chickweed,  is  a  small  platil 
which  fcrows  abundantly  on  light  soils  which  have  oeen 
abundantly  manured,  if  it  be  allowed  to  overspread  the 
ground  it  will  choak  the  young  crops,  especially  tnmipa, 
eanoti»  and  all  elow-growibg  aecda.  Drilling  the  crops  and 
earty  hoeing  them  ia  the  best  meant  of  destroying  this 
weed  ;  as  soon  as  the  crop  gets  above  the  chickweed.  it  is 
aoon  destroyed,  it"  the  latter  covei-s  the  pound  well.  It 
often  does  harm  to  young  clover,  but  the  latter  soon  over- 
powers it.  Tares  smother  it  readily.  The  same  observa- 
tion.H  are  applicable  to  the  Spergu/n  utveiuu,  or  Com- 
ttpiurrey,  a  larger  variehr  of  whi(£  bomvm  u  cultivated 
aa  meelleqt  food  ihr  nifeli  cam. ' 


Galium  apanne,  or  Goose-Gniss,  also  called  Cleevera,  u 
a  weed  which  is  dispersed  by  the  seeds  attaching  them- 
selves to  tim  wool  oi  sheep  by  ncani  of  hooks  with  which 
they  aie  provided.  They  loereaaa  xnidly,  in  tome  eoila^ 
if  tncy  are  not  careAilly  pulled  up  ana  the  hedges  cleared 
of  them.  * 

Urtica  «r#n*.  Stinging  Nettles,  generally  prrow  where  the 
ground  has  been  strongly  ni<ii;  ire, I.  especially  where  heaps 
of  dung  have  lain.  They  are  seldom  very  troublesome  and 
are  easily  eradicated  bv  repeated^  plooghiiig.  and  iBtet 
gardens  more  than  fields. 

Polygotmm  ConwUvulut,  Climbing  Buckwlieat,  it  a 
vary  timibleaome  weed,  which  winds  round  the  ttemt  of 
the  com  and  often  overtops  them.  The  seeds  are  said  to 
be  nutritious  and  not  to  injure  the  oat.s  when  mixed  with 
them;  but  in  wheat  it  is  ver>-  de(ttrucli\e,  and  diminishes 
the  product  while  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  corn. 

All  the  common  grasses  are  weeds  in  com-tieldtt,  and  in 
the  alternate  husbandly  are  introduced  in  the  regular  cul- 
tivation. When  the  gxaai  ia  ploughed  up,  if  the  tods  are 
not  covered  aaffidctKly  to  at  to  rot,  tufn  of  great  remain 
which  greatly  increase  to  the  injur)'  of  the  next  ciop. 
However  carefully  the  land  may  be  ploughed,  if  it  be  sow  n 
immediately,  the  roots  of  graxs  will  be  raised  to  the  surface 
by  the  harrows.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  them  care- 
fully forked  out,  and  carried  to  some  corner  or  waste  spot, 
there  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  dung'-heap  or  compiD«t. 
When  the  land  ia  ploughed  up  before  winter  and  the  teed 
sown  in  spring,  the  giaaa  will  be  Kitten  and  have  loat  its 
vegetative  power. 

The  Bearded  Wild  Oat,  Avna  fatiia,  is  a  verj'  troulde- 
some  plant  and  sometime  almost  exceed-*  the  tme  oat  in 
(piantity  :  hut  this  can  only  be  the  case  with  very  slovcnlv 
tarmen>.  It  ripens  sooner  than  the  com  and  aheds  its  seeds 
before  harvest.  Crops  cut  green  for  fodder,  inch  as  rye* 
winter  barley;  and  taKs,  repeated  if  neccmaiy,  toon  dc«tro|y 
tint  weed,  which  has  no  perennial  root. 

These  are  sorr.i  <  f  tlu  most  common  annual  and  bien- 
nial weeds.  Tlicy  iiuiy  ail  he  easily  destroyed  by  weeding 
at  the  time  when  they  have  pushed  up  their  seed-stems 
and  the  flower  is  about  to  expand  ;  if  they  are  cut  up  at 
that  time  they  seldom  recover.  Hoeing  them  when  very 
young,  unless  the  weather  be  diy  enoiwh  to  aeoreh  tKe 
roots  exposed,  often  increaie  tiiem  Intlead  of  killing  them. 
But  the  last-mentioned  weeds  are  easily  got  rid  of  in 
comparison  with  those  which  have  perennial  rooLs,  and 
some  of  which  increase  the  la.sler  tin-  more  the  roots  are 
divided.  It  may  be  proper  to  obtierve  that  too  UtOe 
attention  is  paid  to  the  weeds  in  our  upland  meadows 
and  pastures.  One  would  imagine  that  every  plant  which 
increases  the  weight  of  the  hsy  or  coven  ttie  ground  in 
spring  ia  wholesome  for  cattle,  whereaa  many  are  detri- 
mental when  they  are  eaten  for  want  of  better  food.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  ranunculi,  commonly  called  butter-cupa, 
which,  far  from  de.serving  this  name,  are  never  touched  by 
the  cows,  so  long  ;is  they  can  find  other  food.  Without 
going  the  length  of  ascnbing  tu  the  butter-cups  the  power 
of  causing  epidemic  diseases  in  cattle,  and  even  in  men 
who  eat  of  the  milk  and  butter  of  oowi  who  have  eaten 
them,  there  it  no  doubt  that  where  the  cowa  arc  forced  by 
hunger  to  mt  rr  nriy  of  them,  they  may  be  very  injurious  to 
their  healtli  and  to  the  production  of  good  mUk.  As  these 
plants  have  strong  perennial  roots,  they  take  possession  of 
rich  moist  soils  to  the  exciutuon  of  good  grasses.  When 
not  very  abundant  the  plants  may  be  weeded  out  by  means 
of  a  sharp  spud  or  hoe,  and  the  expense  wiU  be  well 
repaid  in  the  quality  of  the  bay  or  pasture.  Where  they 
are  very  abundant  the  only  remedy  is  to  break  up  the 
grass  in  autumn,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  frost  in  winter, 
taki  I  ( Top  of  com  next  sea.vjn,  and  lay  it  rough  again 
the  Winter  after.  In  the  succeeding  spring  the  land  may  l>e 
inoculated  with  good  tutts  of  grass,  and  before  the  next 
year  an  improved  pasture  will  have  been  formed :  or,  if 
thit  is  too  much  trouble,  it  may  be  summer-followed  and 
sown  in  August  with  pure  seeds  of  the  beat  gnmea.  Una 
is  expensitve,  at  a  whole  year's  produee  it  lot^  botthe  eob- 
buquent  pasture  will  be  so  mut^  better,  that  the  expense 
u.ay  be  considered  is  a  prolitable  investment.  Ttie  must 
common  ►  <  rij  t, utter-cup  are  tlie  Ranunculus  ucrtt, 
repent,  and  buiboiut:  the  Jlammula  is  higtily  poisonous; 
but  not  common,  except  in  marshy  pastures. 

iSsirecio  Jaeobteat  or  iUg  Wort,  is  another  troobletome 
weed :  but  aa  tiwep  cat  it  peadil^  when  young,  it  ia 
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Iwpt  down  bvputoiiitf  and  folding.  In  taeUt  wnther 

also  it  is  easily  pulled  up  by  hand. 

Tusiiln^;o  far/ara.  Coltsfoot.  By  its  larjje  leaves  if 
kills  the  finer  {grosses  under  it.  as  mcistiire  is  essential  to 
its  luxuriatioe ,  dnutung  teucU  tu  diminish  its  jj^rowth, 
careful  manuring  also  xnalMl  titt  gitHM  g«t  the  better 
ef  it.  and  choak  it  when  young. 

tometimcs  abounds  in  inferior  pastures,  and  is  only  extir- 
pated bj  tillage  and  improving;  the  soil  by  inanurincr  it  well. 

We  have  already  mentioned  annual  and  biennial  thistle.^, 
out  Uie  ptireuatali*,  nucl)  as  the  Ctmm  aroemu,  aoU  Honchm 
arvetuii,  or  Com-Thiatle,  and  Sow-thistle  are  much  most 
difficult  to  eradicate,  as  the  roots  !;trike  deep  in  the  ground 
•ad  throw  up  fresh  shoots  every  year.  Tht;  most  effectual 
mode  of  destroying  them  is  to  draw  them  out  with  an  instru- 
ment like  large  pincers,  made  of  #oodoriron,  and  called  *  a 
thistle-drawer,'  the  form  of  which  is  well  known,  and  whic  h 
maybe  had  inmost  ironraon>rer«' shops.  The  tinu-  tudraw 
the  thistles  is  when  the  stem  is  fjrown  sufficienlly  to  give  a 
good  hold  of  the  crown  of  the  root.  Great  <  are  must  be 
nlMa  not  to  break  the  root  near  the  ground,  but  to  draw  it 
outcoimnleteljr.  inploti|dungalM>abnMMlandabatpahare, 
cutting  noriiontalty?  or  8  inclM  below  the  antfiuse,  will  ent 
off  the  long  roots  so  a?^  to  prevent  their  making  fresh  shoots, 
and  when  this  is  done  while  the  thistle  is  in  a  growing 
state  the  root  will  bleed  and  be  destroyed.  In  gras^v-land 
they  are  soon  de.stroycd,  ii  they  are  earefuUy  cut  down 
witn  a  .scythe  just  ai  the  flower  is  expanding,  and  before 

the  aeed  is  formed.  U  this  it  done  for  two  or  three  yeeni 
not  a  thfrtle  will  be  aeen ;  but  then  nil  the  neighbonring 

farmers  must  agree  in  a  <;enera1  waruponthiitlce,  whether 

on  the  land  or  in  the  lu  dije-rowa. 

The  Dock  (Rumex  otituv/oliu^  and  others)  Is  another 
most  troublesooie  weed  both  in  iieldet  and  pastures,  and  is 
only  to  be  eradicated  by  similar  means  with  the  thistle. 
Ooeka  ace  often  left  in  the  field  after  harvest,  where  they 
d»td  theirseed  at  leuure,  whereas  they  should  be  collected 
vrith  a.s  u^re.it  care  ^  the  com  itself,  and  invariably  be  burned 
in  heaps  :  itiis  is  the  only  sure  means  of  de<rfroyine  the  seed. 
They  are  orten  thrown  into  the  roail-.  ;  i  jio-ing  'hat  they 
will  be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  caits  pii^sing  over  th«jm  ; 
out  it  muM  be  remembered,  that  birds  may  swallow  them, 
and  void  them  again  with  their  vegetative  powers  unin- 
jured, if  not  improved  ;  and  that  thus  they  are  again  sown 
on  the  land.  Nothing  but  burning  ia  a  sure  destruction  of 
the  seeds. 

Cfitlaurea  ni^ra  (Black  Knapweed,  or  Honw-knot)  is  a 
coarse  plant  which  chiefly  infests  pasture*,  and  takes  itp 
the  room  of  uselul  pras.'ies,  most  animals  refusing  to  eat  U.  i 
It  is  only  to  be  eradicated  by  pulling  the  plants  up  by  the 
roola  or  cutting  them  close  to  the  ground  wherever  they 
appear;  manuring  the  nriaee  hi|^y  and  mowing  the 
grass  soon  makes  them  disappear. 

Prh,  ^onum  amphibium,  iommovAy  called  Amphibious 
Pi  rsicaria,  is  found  on  very  wet  land,  and  is  best  destroyed 
by  draining. 

Besides  the  common  couch  grass,  Tniicum  rcprns, 
which  \i  the  pest  of  farmers  on  light  soils,  there  are  a 
variety  of  plants  which  spicad  both  by  the  roots  and  by 
creeping  along  the  surbee:  of  this  kind  are  the  different 
sorts  ot  (juitrhi's,  as  they  are  provincially  called,  which 
grow  in  wet  soils  ;  of  these  the  Agrostit  stolonifera,  once 
so  hu:lK\  praised  aa  fodder  under  the  name  o\'  florin,  and 
tlie  AgrofU-i  ulba  (March  bent  grass  i  are  the  most  com- 
mon ;  when  they  take  possession  of  a  spot  they  exclude 
all  other  grasses.  The  only  mode  of  extirpating  these 
•at  is  dmimng  and  careful  tillage.  But  to  return  to  the 
common  couch.  This  weed  sometimes  takca  such  poms 
sion  of  the  soil  that  nothing  else  can  thrive  in  it  It  is 
not  a  single  fallow  or  cleaning  which  will  iret  rid  of  it,  but 
a  regular  system.  Ploughing  does  often  more  harm  Uian 
good  bydividmt;  the  root  (which  is  in  lact  an  underground 
stemX  and  thus  increaaiiig  the  number  of  plants.  The 
most  effectual  means  of  destruction  is  by  the  fork.  If 
alter  the  eronnd  has  been  onee  plou^ied  it  be  iorked  up 
caireftilly  m  dry  weather,  and  the  tufts  of  coutA  with  their 
roots  be  exposed  to  the  hot  .sun,  they  may  be  rnked  off  and 
burnt ;  but  as  thesie  roots  contain  much  nutritive  saccharine 
iriHttk  r,  it  is  often  worth  while  to  wash  them,  if  the  adhering 
earth  cannot  be  beat  out,  and  to  give  them  to  horsen  and 
ci^e  to  eat,  taking  care  that  the  litter  and  dung  made  at 
that  time  be  named  to  miMm  gnm  land  and  not  amble 


I  fields.  Heaps  of  eoodi  may  be  rotted  by  pouring  urine  or 

the  draininijs  of  dunghills  ovr  r  them  ;  and  if  tliey  are  fre- 
quently turned  will  produce  a  rich  (  ompcmt.  Any  incon- 
:  venience  from  the  extreme  vitality  of  the  routs  is  obviated 
by  using  this  compost  mixed  with  earth  as  a  top-dre«ing 
for  pastures. 

Another  weed  with  perennial  and  veqr  vivacioos  roots, 
is  the  Arrkmathmm  aoMaeeum  (Clommon  Oat-like 

'  Grass).  The  root  is  bulbous,  and  the  bulbs  separated  grow 
again.  If  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  but  the  means  «:{Dployed 
♦o  get  nd  of  the  couch  grass  will  succeed  with  this  and 
1  rao»t  other  perennial  roots.  These  troublesome  weeds 
may  have  been  wisely  dispersed  through'  the  soil  by  Rto* 
vidence,  to  induce  the  cultivator  to  give  hi»  land  a  more 
perfect  tillage  than  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  The 
expense  of  fbrking,  and  what  is  usually  called  couching, 
is  generally  amply  repaid  by  the  finer  tilth  it  gives  to  the 
land,  and  the  cr^  are  more  entain  sad  Boundnnt  in 
consequence. 

There  are  many  other  weeds  both  in  arable  and  pMbm 
land  which  indicate  slovenly  culture,  and  which  disappeajr 
on  carel\]l  cultivation  :  such  are  briars,  furze,  broMli  and 
raahes;  the  last  being nwsll^known  sign  of  superabundant 
moisture,  and  only  to  be  destroyed  by  under-draining.  The 
whole  process  of  cultivation  is  a  continual  struggle  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  weeds  natural  to  the  soil  he  cul- 
tivates. The  sooner  he  subdues  them  entirely,  the  less 
will  be  his  subsequent  trouble  ;  and  the  perfection  of  agri- 
culture is  to  proiUice  crops  of  such  vegetables  &>  are  useful 
and  profitable,  and  are  suited  to  the  soil  which  is  cultivated* 
while  all  others  are  excluded  which  might  interfere  with 
the  crops  to  be  raised.  That  much  remains  yet  to  be  1  in-j 
in  this  respect  on  farms  which  are  looked  ui>oti  as  m  ku  Is 
of  cult ivation,  will  be  aeknowk'dged  on  simple  inspi  i  liuii. 
The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  sj.*iem  of  drilline 
and  hoeing  the  crops  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction  of 
useless  plants  on  araole  land ;  mucn  yet  may  be  dtNUS  by 
way  of  improving  the  produce  of  meadows  and  pastures  by 
the  destruction  of  all  noxious  and  useless  plants,  and  the 
introduction  of  those  which  are  nutritious  and  improve  the 
herbage,  whether  dei^a^tured  or  made  11*1  li  ly  ,  and  no> 
thing  is  so  likely  to  do  so  as  a  good  system  tif  aUernat* 
husl»ndrv,  where  the  best  grasses  are  cultivated  as  care- 
fUlly  as  tne  plants  which  are  immediately  applied  to  the 
food  of  man. 

WEEK.  This  well-known  period  of  seven  dayi»  now  nni- 
venal  ly  adopted  over  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 

world,  appears  to  be  of  Hebrew  or  Chalda'an  origin.  It 
has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  inemonal  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  Mosjuo  account,  in  that 
space  of  time ;  but  it  is  besides  the  most  obvious  and  con- 
venient Arision  of  the  lunar  or  natural  month ;  and  it  is 
aiso,  more  nearly  than  any  other  short  term  would  be*  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  solar  year  of  365  days;  so  that  ita  com- 
modiousness  in  these  two  ways  w  ould  aeemto  have  been 
suflicient  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

Dion  Cassiiis  attributes  the  invention  of  the  week  to  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  he  seeius  to  say  it  was  borrowed 
in  later  times  by  the  Greeks  and  otncr  nations  (Hid, 
Rom.,  xxxvii.  18,  IS,  and  the  note  in  Reimar's  edition). 
The  anertion  whidi  is  sometimes  made,  that  aecotding  to 
Herodotus  the  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  seven  days,  or  any 
other  number  of  days,  is  a  mistake.  He  simply  Rays  u. 
82)  that  (he  Egyptians  invented  the  montli,  and  assigned 
each  day  tu  some  deity.  It  is  certain  that  th£  neek  wa.>« 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  ages,  and  also  to 
the  Romans,  till  it  was  gradually  adopted,  along  with 
Christianity,  imdar  the  later  emperors. 

The  curious  pamaM  m  have  leUHred  to  m  Dion  Caseins 
ia  the  source  or  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
names  that  ha  .  r  lu  n  given  to  the  day.-*  of  the  week.  The 
Plolernaic  arraiigemenl  of  the  heavenly  bodies  accordintc 
to  their  distances  t'rom  the  earth  i.s  in  tins  order : — S;ii  n  n, 
Jujjiter,  Mars,  Uie  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon  (Saturn 
being  the  most  distant) ;  and  it  was  a  principle  of  the 
antient  aetrokigy  that  these  planets  presided  this  au^ 
eession  over  the  hoars  of  the  day.  U(x>n  tina  notion,  if  the 
first  hour  be  assigned  to  Saturn,  it  will  be  fotind  that  the 
23th  (or  fmt  hour  of  the  second  day)  will  fall  to  the  Sun  ; 
the  4'Jth  'or  first  of  the  third  day  1  to  the  Moon;  the  73rd 
(or  first  of  the  fourth  day)  to  Mars;  the  a7th  ^or  first  of 
the  fifth  <lav  to  Mercury  :  the  121st  (or  first  of  the  sixth 
di^)to,JupitKi  and  the  14ath  (or  fint  of  the  seventh  day' 
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to  Vtmif  >  Dim  Salwrm  (Che  Akj  of  fltfaira),  Diet  9oli» 

fthp  day  7f  Ihe  Siin>,  &c.,  arc  accordingly  the  Latin  desig- 
nations that  have  been  given  to  the  days  of  the  week  ;  and 
from  these  have  been  formed  the  modem  names  used  in 
different  countries,  either  by  literal  translation  (in  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  languages  of  the  Latin 
•tockXor  (in  tb«  Xeatoaic  tooguct)  tj  the  substitution,  in 
■ome  eudifiir  the  ehudeil  god  ortheeorKspondinp:  deity 
of  northern  paganism.  Thus  the  deity  of  the  OKI  Saxons 
most  resembling  Mars  being  held  to  be  Tiw,  or  Tui,  the 
day  of  Mar*  was  mil  i  d  by  them,  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  Tmes  daeg,  whence  our  Tuesday  (and  pro- 
bably also  the  modem  Geraan  Dienstai^;  Ibr  a  similar 
iCtMm  the  daj  of  Mereuij  leeeived  the  name  of  Wodnes 
daeg  (that  it,  Woden's  day\  whence  oar  Wednesday  (and 
the  old  German  Odinstaf,  for  which  Mittwoche,  Mid-week, 
is  now  used) ;  the  day  of  Jupiter,  Thunre*  daeg,  or  Thor's 
day  (whence  our  Ttiursday.  and  the  modem  German  Don- 
nerstag) ;  and  the  day  oi'  Venus,  Frige  daeg,  or  Friga's 
day  (whence  our  Friday). 

iMon  Caintu  however  Auther  statea  that  the  planetary 
theory  from  which  the  denoounations  of  the  days  of  the 
week  have  thus  been  derived  is  itself  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  musical  intervals.  A  highly  curious  exposition 
of  this  idea  has  been  given  by  the  Al  b'-  Kmissier,  in  a 
Memoir  on  the  Music  of  the  Antieiits,  printed  in  the 
*  M^moires  de  Tr^voux,'  for  November  aind  December, 
1770^  and  August,  1771* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fkct  that  the  week  of  eeren  davs  is 
sot  onlv  a  recognised  space  of  time  in  the  antient  Brah- 
minical  astronomy,  but  that  the  days  (beginning  with 
Soucravaram,  the  day  of  Venus,  ur  our  Friday)  are  naim  d 
in  succession  after  the  .same  planets  or  heavenly  bodies  a.s 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Upon  this  subject  see 
Bailly's  '  Astronomic  Indienne  et  Orientale,'  and  Tarious 
papers  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  othera  in  the  *  Asiatic  Re- 
searches/ The  subject  of  the  week  ia  lio  diiainod  hf 
Bohlen,  •  Thu  Altc  Indien,'  ii.  214. 

WEENINX,  JAN  BAPTIST,  called  'the  Old,'  a  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  In  almost  every 
department  of  painting, — in  histoiy,  portrait,  animal,  land- 
scape, and  marine  painting.  He  was  the  son  of  Jan  Wee- 
ninx,  an  architect  of  Amsterdam,  where  be  was  bom  in 
1621,  but  he  lost  his  &ther  when  very  young.  He  was 
first  ap]nenticed  by  his  mother  to  a  bookseller,  but  he  so 
perseveringly  neglected  everjthing  except  drawing,  that  his 
mother  placed  him  first  with  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Jan 
Micker,  and  then  with  Abraham  Bloemaart  at  Utrecht, 
with  whom  he  soon  made  great  progress :  he  studied  after- 
wards two  yeans  with  Nicolas  Mojert,  and  acquired  his  style 
of  execution  perfectly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Weemnx 
mairied  the  daagbter  of  the  landscape-painter  Giles  Hon- 
dekoeter,  the  grandfather  of  Mclchior  HondekoclLT.  Four 
years  after  his  marriage  liu  went  alone  to  Rome,  ink'nding 
to  remain  only  a  shur!  time  there  ;  but  his  own  inclination, 
and  the  many  orders  he  received  from  the  cardinal  Pam- 
IE  and  ofboa,  prolonged  his  stay  there  to  four  years,  when 
he  waa  eoo^Jlad  by  the  tmjmtmutiia  of  his  wife  and 
Mends  to  lehm  to  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1660^ 
aged  only  thirty-nine.  Wecninx  painted  in  large  and  in 
small,  and  was  remarkably  rapid  m  his  execution.  In  a 
single  Mimmcr's  day  he  pamted  three  half-length  portraits 
of  the  size  of  life,  with  acceitsories.  Some  of  hu  small 
pkftUKSare  very  hif^y  finished,  but  his  large  works  have 
morameriL  He  waa one  of  the  beat  painten of  birds  of 
the  Dutch  school  Hoabiaken  mentions  as  an  historical 
piece  of  great  merit  by  Weeninx,  the  Prodigal  Son,  com- 
monly called  T  Pissenu  Jongetje  :  if  has  bet  ti  cntrravtd  in 
mezzotint  by  N.  Verkoljc.  There  is  u  clever  etchuii:  of 
Weeninx  in  Houbraken's  work,  aftt  r  a  portrait  by  Bart, 
tander  Heist. 

WEBNINX,  JAN,  called '  the  Young.'  waa  tba  son  and 
puDil  of  Jan  Baptist  Weeninx,  and  pamted  in  the  same 

style  and  the  same  subjects  as  his  father,  whom  however 
he  excelled  in  hunting  and  sporting  pieces,  and  also  sur- 
pas^->ed  in  colouring.  He  wa-s  born  al  Amsleniam  in  1644, 
and  after  spending  tome  years  in  the  service  of  the  elector 
John  William  of  the  Pfalz,  he  returned  ti  his  native  place, 
and  died  them  in  1719.  Jan  Weeninx  vainted  liJwwise 
m  both  larga  and  nail,  and  fimdwd  an  hie  woika  wUh 
great  care.  There  are  many  excellent  large  pictures  by 
him  of  birds  and  huntinK-scenes  in  the  gaileiy  at  Schleiss- 
hnniuvlinnidb  (nrabmlmi  DomapaO 


WEEVIL,  the  name  popularly  applied  in  ftigland  to 
(he  beetles  which  conf-titutcd  the  i^enus  Currulin  of  Ijn- 
nseus,  now  the  type  of  a  iarf^e  lumily  of  coleopterous 
insects,  distinL,'-.ii>li(:d  by  the  jirolotipation  of  the  head  f) 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  snout  or  proboscis.  The  weeviK  arn 
favountes  with  the  entomologist  on  account  of  the  hm-^-^- 
larity  and  often  t>eaaty  of  meir  forms  snd  eolours.  The 
splendid  diamond  beetle,  the  vring-cases  of  wMeh  fVmiish 
such  gorgeous  microscopic  objects,  is  a  member  of  the 
tribe.  Many  of  them  are  adorned  with  the  most  vImJ 
metallic  lustre,  and  some  in  intensity  and  brtu'htnrss  of 
hue  emulate  KCtQS,  and  have  been  used  for  purjioses  of 
ornament.  The  family  includes  very  numerous  genera  and 
species,  and  they  are  oistriboted  widely  over  the  workL 

The  weevils  are  interesting  in  another  i  omt  of  yiew. 
Many  of  them  are  d.-inprrous  enemies  to  the  atrriculturi^t, 
destroying  ^rain,  fnut,  flowers,  leaves  and  steni'-,  and  tVdni 
their  numbers  often  perpetrating  serious  mischief.  Their 
natural  history  therefore  has  been  made  an  object  of  special 
researches,  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  ^Mt  mvages. 
We  shall  here  give  some  account  of  the  noxious  species. 

H  eeviU  attacking  the  nutntive  organs  <\f  piant«. 

The  Rhynchiteg  Bettdeti  is  a  little  blue  or  green  beetle, 
glossed  with  mctallie  lust'-e,  which  attacks  the  vine  and 
the  pear-tree.  It  is  four  lines  in  length,  one-third  of  which 
is  occupied  by  its  snout.  Short  spines  on  \\\v  thorax  dk> 
tinguisn  the  male  from  the  female.  It  attacks  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  mentioned,  in  order  to  construct  its  habltatioB 
of  them,  and  with  a  view  to  their  flunishin;^  food  for  its 
offspring.  It  rolls  up  the  leaves  and  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  rolls,  where  they  are  hntched,  the  nest  afterwards  sup- 
pUing  the  larvae  with  food.  As  the  maggot  grows,  the 
rolled  leaf  and  its  stalk  dry  up,  and  at  length  fall  to  the 
ground  on  the  first  high  wind,  by  which  time  the  maggot 
IS  fully  grown  and  reuT  to  leave  its  home,  to  Iniiy  mlf 
in  the  ground  and  watt  for  the  spring,  when  tt  is  to  qipear 
hi  a  new  garb  ss  a  weevil. 

The  process  by  which  the  roll  is  made  is  thus  described 
byKiillar:  'When  the  Icniah;  has  selected  a  ssuitable  leaf, 
she  cuts  (he  [letiole  w  ith  her  ro>trum  almost  half  through, 
so  that  it  bangs  down  and  is  more  conveniently  placed  for 
future  pvoeeedings.  She  then  be|^  to  roll  the  leaf  to- 
gether,  gencnUy  atone,  but  sometimes  assisted  by  the  male. 
While  mis  operation  is  going  forward,  she  also  lays  her 
eggs,  that  is,  she  pierces  the  roll,  lays  an  eeg  in  the  open- 
ing, and  pushes  it  in  with  her  rostrum,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  remains  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.  When  she 
has  introduced  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  manner,  between  the 
different  folds,  she  rolls  the  remaining  part  of  the  leaf  en- 
tireJiy  together,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  from  the 
outwardT appearanee,  in  what  mannerthe  eggs  were  depo- 
sited.' This  beetle  is  extremely  injurious  to  vineyards  by 
defoliating  the  vine,  alter  whicfi  the  grapes  will  not  ripeu, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  vintage  is  destroyed.  The  rollcd-up 
leaves  containing  its  young  should  be  careftilly  collected  and 
destroyed  before  the  wonnahave  time  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
Its  opentions  are  often  emmeomilljr  teeribed  toiZAfncAiXes 
Batmv*.  TbjB  Otiorhvnehm  nteaiiu  is  another  beetle 
which  is  injurious  to  tne  vine  by  gnawing  off  the  young 
shoots.    It  also  attacks  the  roots  of  succulent  plants. 

Nemoicus  fAtlongui  is  a  little  weevil  only  two  lines  long, 
with  a  very  short  beak,  a  black  head,  body,  and  thorax,  and 
reddish  antennSB,  feet,  and  wing-cases.  It  attacks  the  young 
leaves  of  young  fruit-trees,  a^ve  all  tlioee  of  the  peach, 
and  is  both  a  ghitton  and  a  epicture,  for  while  it  devoms 
most  voraciously,  it  selects  only  the  delicate  portions  of  the 
leal,  the  cellular  parenchyma,'leaving  the  midrib  and  pe- 
tiole untouched.  It  appears  very  early  in  sprins;,  and  a.'ier 
pairing  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  ground,  the 

f^rub  feeding  on  the  roots  of  various  plants  until  the  fol- 
owing  spring.  When  these  insects  are  on  the  trees,  thej 
must  be  gathered  with  the  hand. 

There  is  a  very  small  species  of  Ithynchites,  the  R.  aUi- 
aritr,  scarcely  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  a  steel- 
blue  or  >:reeii  colour,  which,  by  injuring  the  shoots  of 
young  trees  and  fine  grains,  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  planter,  sometimes  perpetrating  great  ravages  in 
niuseries,  without  distinction  as  to  tlie  Kind  of  trees.  The 
IbUowing  interesting  account  of  the  operations  of  tUs  faieeet 
is  extracted  from  Kollar 

'  When  the  shoot  of  the  tree  or  graft  is  about  a  span  lonx. 
tht  taMte  wleda  one  that  niitiheri  and  it  doea  not 
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has  reached  the  most  suitiible  part  of  the  shoot,  she  noarfes 
the  place  liril  by  a  prick  or  by  a  sniali  cut,  where  she  in- 
teD<U  to  cut  off  the  bud  or  shoot.  Shetlien  recedes  about 
a  line  upwards,  and  begiiut  (witii  h^r  head  turned  down- 
vrardsX  on  the  aide  which  is  not  next  the  tree,  to  bore  with 
her  Moboeeia,  until  »be  readin  tbe  middle  of  the  shoot. 
WitD  it  the  ai«o  widen  thtt  ohamber  ud  prepares  it  fbr  ber 
offspring.  She  then  places  herself  over  the  entrance  and 
iay«  an  egt;,  which  is  pushed  in  by  the  proboscis  and  con- 
veyed to  the  proper  place.  This  operation  lasts  an  hour. 
Immediately  afler  the  leiuale  returns  to  the  former  place, 
to  cut  off  the  aboot,  moving  it  from  one  aide  to  the  other 
mth  hw  probOHita,  until  she  has  cut  it  a  certain  depth. 
She  tfaMi  BTCsatHne  decided  thrusts,  which  she  continueii, 
without  utigue,  till  the  shoot  only  hangs  by  the  under 
^rt.  When  she  observes  this,  she  erets  up  on  th«  point  of 
the  twig,  to  make  it  fall  over  b\  hrv  u  .vn  weight.  It  not 
uni'requentiy  happens  tliat  it  faik  immediately,  the  shoot 
having  been  previouslyso  cut  as  to  remain  attached  to  the 
stem  only  by  the  barlu  If  tbe  beetle  however  finds  that 
the  puHC(Bd  ahoot  do«  not  fiUI.  abe  turns  back  to  labour 
again  at  the  hum  plue,  and  eatoatiU  deeper  through  the 
bnmeh ;  and  if  she  is  not  able  to  diride  it,  she  gets  up  once 
more  to  the  further  extremity,  by  which  means  she  gene- 
rally succeeds  in  bringinsj  the  separated  branch  to  the 
■ground.  When  this  labour  is  over,  she  feeds  upon  a  leaf, 
scraping  otf  the  epidermis,  which  serves  her  as  food.' 
^Chia  operation  is  ri^pcated  day  after  day  for  the  same  nur- 
WM  until  the  middle  of  JniM.«tth«  late  of  two  emaoajr* 
uw  inaect  reponnf  under  a  bent  leaf  at  night.  Her  wont 
is  interrupted  by  bad  weather.  When  the  egg  is  hatched, 
ustially  in  ei?ht  days,  the  t;riib  eats  the  pith,  of  the  shuot, 
which  iiiiUoir,  upon  which  it  leaves  its  habitation  and  buries 
itself  in  the  earth,  where  it  makes  a  subterraneous  vault  fur 
itawialarfciidaiiee.  When  the  spring  cornea,  it  appears 
aa  s  wceril  to  ninue  the  avocatioaa  ateva  deeohbeiL  Tlie 
beetle  ia  ttnidl  and  drops  fton  tfie  leaf  when  approached, 
M)  that,  when  we  proceeid  to  gather  them,  which  should  be 
done  in  order  to  destroy  them  (besides  collecting  and  de- 
stroy iii<^  all  fallen  and  injured  shoots  where  their  vfCK*  may 
be),  we  must  approach  with  caution  to  ^ain  our  object. 

Thart  are  two  species  of  weevil  which  attack  the  wood 
of  the  piaatwa,  vii>  the  Uylobitu  abittit  and  Pitndet 
laeilMBtf;  the  ftnt  is  the  larger  species  and  naaally  pre- 
cedes the  latter  in  its  attacks.  W  hen  the  one  is  plenti- 
ful, the  filhcr  is  al.so  aliuiulajit,  and  vice  versd  ;  the  cause  of 
tins  correspondence  in  numbers  heiiip.  tliat  they  usuallj' 
only  attack  such  trees  as  are  sickly,  but  when  the  supply 
of  sickly  trees  fails,  they  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  the 
more  healthy  plants,  and  thus  may  destroy  valuable  plan- 
tations. They  apparently  attack  sickly  trees  in  preference, 
ftince  in  such  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  sluggish,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  resin  exuded  as  to  oppose  and  impede  theu 
ippt  rntjons.  The  lartfcr  insect  attacKs  both  bark  aiid  buds, 
and  dangerously  w  ounds  such  ramifications  of  the  roots  as 
:ire  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  wound  is  an  ugly 
bean-shaped  scar.  'I^hs  second  species  chiefly  confines  its 
attacks  to  the  bark  and  siekiy  cones.  The  wounda  it  makes 
reeembia  |BB>hol<a,aiid  are  often  extremdr  munerow.  On 
account  of  their  caution  and  timidity  both  these  insects, 
although  numerous  when  present,  arc  very  difficult  to  find. 
The  best  preventive  of  their  ravaces  is  to  root  up  anci 
bum  such  young  trees  in  the  plantation  as  are  sickly. 

There  ia  a  apecies  of  Calandray  the  C.  palmarmn^  wltich 
ia  Sontb  America  attacks  the  pith  W  the  palm-tree. 
It»  lanw  b  e^led  bj  the  eelomsta  *vtipalvist«,*  and  is 
erteemed  a  delicacy. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  .Tournal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  Mr.  Curtis  has  t,nveti  an  account 
of  two  little  w  eevils,  Ceutorht/rtrftus  asiimilix  and  C.  con- 
tractw,  which  injure  turnip  crops  by  puncturinc  the  leaves 
of  the  young  turnips,  aommmes  causing  a^  much  damage 
as  tbe  tumip-fly  {Haitica  nemonMi).  Ibey  should  be  col- 
lected from  the  tiiniip-flowers  left  fcraeed,  by  shakiDr  the 

stalks  Overn  hnt^-nfl.  (irclnth.  anr!  swrnpiritr  1^e  irir^rc's  ir.to 
a  pail  of  hme  ii.d  '.'.altr,  iii^RrtU  tJiuulJ  il!(Jr\var»;_s 
be  destroyed  oy  boiling,  as  the  hardness  of  their  horay 
coat  renders  it  no  easy  matter  to  destroy  them  otherwise. 

Weevth  attaching  the  reproductive  organs  qf  plants. 

Ibara  is  a  Utile  brown  weevil  which  often  deatrojra  our 
fnq^aela  of  0  pUnttfial  aoppigr  of  appkk   Am  soon  as 


tlw  spring  comes,  it  goea  fbrth  to  seek  the  appl*-trac,  and 

when  the  blosaom  buds  appear,  and  arc  fulfof  sap,  it  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  them,  so  that  the  grubs  are  hatched  in  the 
first  warm  weather,  and  iniiuediately  proceed  to  destroy 
the  generative  organs  of  tlie  plant,  eating  up  the  inner- 
most first.  It  is  called  v4n<AofMMniMponioru>n.  The  affected 
flowers  swell  out  and  form  a  sort  of  cup,  within  which,  wlien 
we  open  them,  we  find  the  larva  in  the  form  of  a  small 
white  maggot  with  a  black  head.  Tbe  beetle  selects  the 
finest  apple-blossoms  to  be  the  cradles  of  its  ofi'spring.  It 
borc-s  a  hole  in  them  with  its  proboscis,  making  a  canal 
even  to  th«  )mts  of  frubtitication ;  then  laying  it^  eggs  at  the 
entiance,  it  turns  round  and  pushes  them  in  with  its  snout 
as  far  as  it  can.  This  operation  it  repeats  as  long  as  it  haa 
eggs  to  lay,  walking  from  blossom  to  blossom,  choosing  the 
finest  and  calmest  days  for  its  labours.  Nothins  but 
gat liehng  the  beetles  and  destroying  the  affected  flowers 
can  arrest  their  progress  in  the  orchard,  and  by  doing  so 
we  may  diminish  their  number,  though,  it  is  tu  b«  feaied, 
i topes  of  their  extirpation  are  vain. 

There  is  another  weevil  of  the  same  genus,  the  Antho- 
nomut  pyri,  verv  similar  in  appeafanoe»  which  destroys 
both  liMasom  and  leafibuds  of  toe  pear,  and  which,  when 
not  too  numerous,  may  even  increase  the  crop  by  prevent- 
ing an  overweight  of  fruit.  The  ascent  of  bolli  these 
beetles  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  may  be  impeded  by  cir- 
cles of  papers  covered  with  tar. 

The  iruit  of  the  plum  is  destroyed  by  a  weevil  called 
Rhynehit«t  ctupreua^  which  sometimes  also  makes  use  of 
the  Boft  Bfring  aboota  of  phim  and  apricot  trees  The 
female  be«le  attaeks  the  plums  when  they  are  aboot  tbe 
siie  of  almonds.  She  has  two  objects  in  view  :  fust,  to  de- 
posit her  egg  in  the  pulp;  and  second,  to  sever  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  in  order  that  the  larva  may  bury  itielf  in  the 
earlii  preparatory  to  its  final  metamorphosis.  Tlie  first 
purpose  she  effects  by  ontting  the  epidermis  witli  her  pro- 
oosci^  laiaing  it*  bqaiqg  a  liwa  in  which  bar  is  to  be 
laid,  and  after  tlvt  haa  taken  place  covetinft  it  careftiUy 
over  with  the  raised  skin  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  ol 
water.  Before  she  set.*  about  this,  she  half  cuts  ttirougli  the 
peduncles  ;  and  w  hen  tlie  egg-laying  operation  i.s  completed 
she  severs  the  stalk  altogeUier  ;  the  joint  operations  ov«:upy 
from  two  to  three  hours.  It  takes  the  grub  five  or  six 
weeks  to  devour  the  polp  of  Ibo  pitta.  If  left  uodiaturbedi 
the  beetle  never  leavca  tbe  tree  mitU  it  baa  pierced  and 
thrown  down  every  plum  it  can  find.  Tlie  only  remedy  or 
preventive  to  its  destructive  industry  is  to  gather  and  de- 
.<>'r;iy  alii-ctcd  plums.  SinMlar  rnvai^i,'.-,  are  committed 
on  the  apple  by  another  species  of  iMync/i/te*,  li.  Bacchtts^ 
the  hue  ot  which  is  beautiful  purple  and  gold. 

In  the  fijat  Yoinme  of  the  *  Tnasaetione'  of  tbe  Entomo- 
logical  Society,  Mr.  W.  Ctviatr  haa  made  known  a  weevil, 
the  Calandra  lamarindi,  whicn  destroys  tamarind  stones. 
There  are  somjtimes  thirty  or  forty  ol  these  weevils  in  a 
single  stone.  He  was  led  to  seek  for  them  from  finding 
that  the  stones  of  tamarinds  sometimes  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  tbe  mouth.  In  such  cases  the  albumen  was  perforated 
in  every  direction,  and  the  cavities  filled  with  a  brownish 

Eowdiv.  Those  in  wfaieh  he  first  found  the  insect  exhi- 
ited  no  trace  of  puncture  in  tbe  epidermis.  It  woitld 
be  curious  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  paront  insect 
deposits  her  eggs.  If  slie  attack  the  fruit  in  an  advanced 
state,  she  must  have  to  make  her  way  through  the  exter- 
nal shell,  the  internal  acid  pulp,  and  the  leathery  OBvtlopa 
ot  the  ioBude,  before  arriving  at  tbe  stone  itseif. 

A  more  destructive  species  of  Calandra  is  the  corn-wee- 
vil, Cgranaria.  In  this  case  the  maggot  aleois  finud  in 
tbe  eentre  of  grains  without  trace  of  an  apertare.  The  in* 
sect  probably  lays  the  eeg  in  the  blossom.  It  is  often  very 
abundant  in  old  granaries.  The  bread  made  from  tbe 
affected  flour  is  supposed  sometimes  to  be  unwholesome. 
Perfect  ventilation  and  a  constant  shiiting  of  the  grain  are 
the  best  remedies.  Mr.  Mills  states  (•  Ent.  Trans..'  vol.  i.) 
that  a  heat  of  110  degnes  giahrenhoitdid  not  prevent  tba 
development  of  tbe  insect,  wbUat  fhmi  ISO  to  140  degrees 

kill.'d  llii-rn. 

Till  Jii  t.:-/iii.<,  grariarius  attacks  peas  and  beans,  sclecl- 
irif;'  II, r  !i:u  -t  seeds  in  which  to  deposit  her  eg_';-.  iJie 
bean  and  pea  fields  iu  Kent  suffer  sometimes  severely  from 
this  beetle.  It  is  a  little,  black,  punctured  species,  grejf 
beneath,  with  kp  of  the  same  colour.  Bnekut  Fisit^ 
larger  species,  eommon  in  pcaa  fhim  Genaam  and  Rtiariat 
iain  Noilb  Aaeiion  al  tioMa  auob  a  paat.  tbat  ia  aoaw 
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fltatu,  towardi  the  beginning  of  the  last  eentuiy,  the  eulH* 
vation  of  pcM  «M  bbttoaoned  in  oomequuMM  of  its 

ravages. 

(Kullar,  On  Tnsrcis  injurious  io  Ftfmtni  AgnmUtiral 
Journal;  and  the  works  cited.') 

WEHRGELD,  r,  Wi.HRE  (in  Latin  ♦  Werigelduni,' 
and  in  some  cases '  Conipositiu'\  was  a  kind  of  fine  tor  m&n- 
•laughter,  WQOBda,  &c.  in  uso  among  the  antienl  Teutonic 
nttiioiia,  by  M^Qg  which  the  offender  got  nd  of  every 
Anther  oblieation  or  puniehmeiit.  The  punUhmerit  of 
death  was  almost  unknown  among  the  Teutonic  nations, 
and  was  never  inflicted  for  crimes  against  individuals,  but 
only  for  crimes  and  misdemeanoui-»  by  which  the  commu- 
nity as  such  was  injured.  Tacitus  (Germania,  12)  sajrs 
that  traitors  and  deserters  were  handed  on  trees,  and  that 
eowards  and  such  a.s  were  of  infamous  lives  {corpore  tn- 
JttmeS)  were  smothered  in  marshes;  hurdles  were  thrown 
over  them,  by  whicsh  their  bodiee  v«c»  kevt  down.  Several 
bodies  of  Germans  who  were  buried  in  that  way,  with  the 
hurdles  still  over  them,  have  been  found  in  the  great  marshes 
of  Northern  Germany,  it  is  very  likely  that  death  inflicted 
for  such  crimes  was  les.s  a  punishment  than  a  n.i  uis  of 
getting  rid  of  persons  the  sight  of  whom  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  oooUftAIUty,  and  for  whom  there  were  no  prisons. 
Crimei  oommitted  by  one  individuAl  e^iiMt  Miothei  were 
eomideied  not  directly  to  eoneem  the  eommtmity.  The 
wounded  n;:,-:,  nr  'li-,  ir];ilio'is  nf  hi-^i  who  had  been  slain, 
pursued  the  v.iljniL  lul  lluy  iound  iaru  ready  tu  satisty  their 
vengeance  by  ^iviiiij  them  a  certain  number  of  cattle  and 
arms.  (Taciuu<, 21.)  If  the  parties  belonged  to  diifer- 
ent  communities,  the  consequence  was  a  feud  between 
then  and  their  idbereDt%  no  communitf  beriag  the 
dightest  aulhoritjr  over  another;  bat  if  the  parties  be* 
longed  to  the  same  community,  the  matter  was  soon  settled. 
The  plaintiff  called  the  offender  before  the  community, 
and  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to 

Say  a  certam  fine,  the  wehrgeld  or  wehre.  If  the  defen- 
ant  would  not  or  could  not  par,  his  relations  were  bound 
to  pay  for  him  ;  the  father  paid  for  his  children,  the  mas- 
ter for  his  serfs,  and  he  wno  received  a  strutger  in  his 
nouse  was  liable  for  the  misconduct  of  his  gaest.  The 
plaintiff  was  not  obliged  to  summon  the  offender  before 
the  meeting:  he  could  pursue  his  cause  with  his  sword,  and 
thus  compel  the  defender  to  pay  the  wehrgeld,  which  wa.s 
always  proportionate  to  the  olfence.  If  the  cause  was 
brought  before  the  community,  the  plaintiff  only  received 
part  of  Vtut  mdngeld ;  the  community,  or  the  kin;;,  when 
there  m»  an/,  reoeived  the  other  pvt.  (Taeitiia*  Ib^  12,) 
The  put  pekl  to  tin  eenmuiiitjr  mut  he  eonMtred  ea  a 
fine  for  the  breach  of  peace,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
reciprocal  obligation  oi  the  members  of  the  community  to 
maintain  order. 

We  learn  from  the  written  laws  of  the  Teutonic  imtions 
(hat  tlw  wehrgeld  wia  for  various  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours, such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  inftictioa  of  wounda, 
and  grievodB  bodily  harm,  robbery,  theft,  inoendiariam, 
plagiary,  rape,  sodomy,  verbal  aiv!  i>  al  :nji:rie.«,  and  several 
others,  sucti  as  the  violation  ol  a  grave  { Ler  Salira,  tit. 
xvii.j.  by  which  is  understood  not  only  the  injury  dor.  -  tc 
the  tomb,  such  as  taking  the  tombstone  from  one  grave  and 
pttttUkg  it  on  another,  but  also  stealing  a  dead  body,  or  its 
etoOiea  and  ocnaments.  The  general  Latin  name  for  the 
line  paid  for  meh  Crimea  it  *  eompositiof  wehrgeld  desig- 
nating merely  the  fine  for  a  crime  committed  against  the 
person  of  a  freeman.  The  amount  of  the  fine  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  to  the  loss  of  property 
or  damage  resulting  from  it,  and  it  varied  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  injured  person  as  well  as  of  the  offender. 
In  case  of  theft  or  damage,  the  fine  did  not  exclude  either 
the  reetitution  of  the  stolen  oh^  or  the  reatitutiMi  of 
the  damaged  thing,  if  possible. 

The  following  is  a  short  view  of  the  mrstem  of  the  wehr- 
geld accordini;  to  the  'Lex  Salica,'  winch  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  anlient  Teutonic  laws  :  the  change 
in  the  oiticr  of  the  titles  has  been  made  for  obvious  reasons. 

Tit.  xliii.,  De  Homtcidiis  Ingenuorum : — He  who  kills  a 
Frank,  or  a  barbarian  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Salic 
Law,  paya  8  denahi,  or  200  solidi.  If  he  hia  thrown  him 
into  a  well  or  drowned  him  in  water,  24  den.,  or  600  sol. 

If  he  lived  -^i'h  him  under  the  same  roof,  24  den.,  or  600 
6oL  He  wliu  k;lia  a  Roman,  who  is  conviva  regis  [Ttu- 
TONIC  Nations],  pays  12  den.,  or  300  sol. ;  a  Homanus 

pomessor,  4  den.,  or  100  sol.  \  a  Roraaous  tiibutaiius,  1800 


den.  <J\,  Tit  xliv.,  DtBamiMiitdContubernio/aetu.^ 
The  wehrgeld  for  a  flroemao  awrprieed  and  hilled  ia  hiaom 
house,  is  flOO  sol. ;  if  he  ii  murdered  there  oy  a  nan  who 

lived  with  him  under  the  wme  roof,  IfiOO  ^nV  ;  if  there  are 
several  murderers,  each  pays  the  same  fim  ,  and  eacli  n  re- 
sponsible for  the  other.  Tit.  xlv.,  De  Homicidiis  »n  Con- 
vivio/uctts: — If  there  are  less  than  seven  persons  present, 
they  must  either  name  the  culprit  or  pay  eoUeetlveiy  the 
single  wehrgeld ;  if  there  are  more  than  seven,  inqoiiT 
IS  made,  and  the  culprit  alone  pays,  if  he  is  deteetoo. 
TiL  xurrii.,  J)«  Htmicidiis  Servorum  vet  AnciUarum : 
— If  one  serf  kills  another,  their  masters  agree  upon  the 
wehrgeld  :  the  serfs  are  subject  to  corporal  chastisement. 
If  a  Ireeman  kills  a  serf,  the  wehrgeld  is  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  serf.  If  a  serf  kills  a  freeman,  the 
master  of  the  serf  may  either  pay  the  wehrgeld  or  nya 
the  serf  up  to  the  next  male  kinsman  of  the  deAinct.  Tit 
xix.,  De  Vultimtus  —He  who  has  attempted  to  UU  « 
freeman,  but  Ikdled,  pays  G2  sol. ;  for  beating  a  man  on  Idi 
head,  if  blood  comes  and  drops  on  the  ground,  15  sol. ;  for 
a  wound  in  the  head,  if  three  (pieces  of)  bones  come  out, 
;}Osol.;  if  the  brain  is  laid  open  and  three  bones  come 
out,  45  sol.  i  for  a  wound  between  the  nbs,  if  the  entrails 
are  tondied,  SOaoL ;  if  such  a  wound  will  not  heal,  bat 
keepe  open  and  lun^  62  sol.,  and  9  sol.  for  the  doetori 
for  a  sfight  wound  wtthont  running  blood,  3  sol. ;  if  the 
hl-n  l  runs,  and  the  wound  made  with  an  iron  instm- 
uieul,  1.J  sol. ;  for  an  &5;»ai,it  with  attempt  at  robbery.  30 
sol.  Tit.  XXXI.,  De  Dehililatibux : — For  a  foot,  an  eye,  an 
ear,  or  the  nose,  100  soL;  for  a  tooth,  15  sol. ;  each  finger 
had  its  separate  flne.  Tr.  xxxii.,  De  Conviciis  .—He  unm 
calls  another  man  ona^jed  pays  15  soU :  if  he  caUa  him 
a  Bwineish  follow  (ooneaeatus),  3  sol. ;  if  he  ealb  Mm  a 
fox,  3  sol. ;  if  a  hare,  G  sol. ;  he  who  call.s  an  honest  woman 
a  prostitute,  pays  45  sol.  Tit.  xxli.,  De  eo  out  Mulien 
Ingentifr  Mautim  xtririTrrit : — The  freeman  wno  ties  with 
a  cord  the  hand  or  the  finger  of  a  free  woman,  pays  15 
sol. ;  the  arm,  30  sol. ;  if  he  puts  his  hand  round  her  am 
above  the  elbow,  35  sol. ;  if  he  touches  her  boeom,  be  Myi 
45  sol.,  which  is  the  same  fine  paid  tat  %  wmmd  niade  in  a 
mean's  head,  if  the  bcaine  aia  laid  open,  and  fluM  bonm 
come  out,  &c. 

The  wehrgeld  was  not  the  same  amn-iL'  'he  different 
Teutonic  tribes,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comj)arison  of  their 
laws,  the  editions  of  which  are  given  in  the  histor)-  of 
tiie  Teutonic  nations.  The  laws  of  the  Angio-Sazoos 
deserve  fHuticular  attention. 

(Eichhoro,  Dm/t»ek$  Staataund  Reicht*  Getchichte.) 

WEIDLER,  JOHANN  FRIEBRICH,  bom  at  Gros-Neu- 
hauscn  in  Thuriniria,  April  23,  1691,  died  at  Wittenberg, 
November  X),  1755.  He  succeeded  Wolff  in  the  chair  of 
iiKitliematics  at  the  latter  place  in  1721.  He  wrote  a  lartje 
number  of  works,  of  some  of  which  the  bare  mention  will 
be  sufficient :  as,  '  Institutiones  Mathematicse.'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Wittenben^  1718,  reprinted  five  times  at  leait;  'I>e 
Chaiaeteiihus  mimerorom  Vulgaribus,*  4to.,  Wittcnbeif, 
1727  (this  is  by  J.  F.  nn  l  fleorge  Immanuel  Weidler)  ; 
* Tractatusdc  Machinis  Hydraulicis,"  4to.,  Wittenberg,  1728 
and  173.'? ;  '  Institutiones  Gcometrite  Subterranese,'  Wit- 
tenberg, 1751  (2nd  ed.);  '  Institutiones  Astronomisa,'  4to., 
Wittenbeis,  1754. 

The  nemoTT  of  Weidler  ia  now  prasenrad  bgr  two  uaefid 
worlis,  the  'lustoria  Aetreoomim,*  4to.,  Wittemerg',  tHh 
and  the  •  Bibliocp-aphia  Astronomica,'  4to.,  Wittenberg, 
1755,  of  which  the  latter  also  contains  supplements  to  the 
former.  The  history  of  astronomy  wa.s,  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  the  most  regular,  most  learned,  and  most  accu- 
rate history  of  a  single  science  which  had  ever  been  pul^ 
lithed  i  it  IS  to  this  day  a  vay  convenient  book  of  refereooc, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  rather  diould  be  called  the  annate  of 
astronomers  than  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  second 
work  was  taken  entire  by  Lalande  into  his  '  Bibliographic 
ABtronomi(|tie,*  by  which  work  it  ii  theccAue  np^aatcd, 

except  for  the  supplements. 

WF.IGHING-M.\CHINE,  is  any  contrivance  by  which 
the  weisrht  of  an  object  may  be  ascertained  :  under  the 
words  Balance,  Speino-Balanck,  and  Steelyard,  the 
machines  by  which  materials  of  comparatively  smsJI  ma^ 
nitude  are  weighed  are  explained;  and  we  have  now 
merely  to  describe  that  which  is  employed  usually  at  the 
toll-fjates  on  roads  for  the  purpose  ot  determiinng  the 
weights  of  lad >  II  <  a-nage^.  In  order  to  prevent  the  roads 
fjpom  bnag  too  much  cut  up,  the  burthens  allowwi  to  be 
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cotiTeyed  along  tlum  by  carts  or  waijgons  are  made  to 
depend  on  the  breadths  of  tlie  wheels;  and  a  fine  ifl  im- 
posed  for  any  excess  above  the  regulated  quantity. 

The  WMl  WetgUnMDidliae  imy  be  dcsc-nbed  in  a 

foitntl  mf,  w  ft  pbttmni  mnk  on  a  level  with  the  road, 
and  tamSa  to  rest  «t  four  ftointa  on  a  doablo  lew  of  the 

Mcond  kind  :  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  these  levers 
rest  npon  a  third  lever,  which  may  \w  of  the  first  or  second 
kind  ;  and  this  last  lever  may  eitlur  serve  as  a  steelyard, 
or  may  be  connected  with  one  arm  of  an  ordinary  balance, 
or  with  the  extremity  of  a  steel-yard. 
Bat  to  be  noce  poitieular,  let  ABCD  be  the  plan  of  a 


rectangular  pit  sunk  in  the  ground,  from  8  to  12  feet  lung:, 
ti  feet  broad,  and  about  '2  feet  deep,  the  sides  and  bottom 
being  lined  with  brick-work  or  iron ;  and  let  MNllS  repre- 
Mit  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  pit  perpendicularly  to  the 
gramid.  ubedt  a'bftfd!  are  two  tnmeioidal  ftames  of  iron, 
acting  as  levers;  and  each  of  the  nne  ban.  noembd,  has, 

m  the  vertical  position,  Wwi  form  \\hie!i  i>  repreM-nfed  by 
ur,  a'c'  in  the  si  ction.  At  I'ncli  extrcniity  u,  6,  i;',  //,  in 
the  plan,  the  franies  have  a  eoiiital  steel  point  whuh 
appears  at  u,  a'  in  the  section ;  this  re.stj,  in  a  hemispheri- 
i  \\  cavity  made  in  a  die  or  ej^linder  of  the  same  metal, 
which  is  cither  attached  to  the  iron-work  forming  the  ndes 
of  the  pit  or  b  soppoited  on  a  bloek  of  stone  sutik  in  tiie 
ground  at  each  oi  the  four  interior  angles ;  and  under  the 
shorter  side  cd  or  c'd'  of  each  frame  there  is  a  wed{B;e>like 
prism  of  tempered  steel  having  its  edge  parallel  to  that 
side.  The  end*  of  these  prisms  appear  at  c  and  c'  in  the 
section. 

The  har  PQ  is  an  iron  lever,  which  in  the  above  diagram 
b  of  ttie  second  kind,  having  at  P  a  pin  mil,  like  that  of  a 
balance,  turning  in  two  steel  rings  on  a  pillar  of  stone 
sunk  in  the  ground,  or  of  iron  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box  ;  a  »tcc!  pin  pq  formed  also  like  that  of  a  balance, 
with  its  edice  upwards,  pauses  through  the  bar  PQ ;  and 
upon  this  rest  the  edges  of  the  priaow  at  tA  and  eV  as 
shown  in  the  section. 

The  platform  8upportill|f  tte  carriage  which  is  to  be 
wttgbeo.  and  wbien  b  rmicieBted  at  MN  in  the  section, 
has  oelow  it4bur  iroii4SBet,  of  which  two  appear  at  X  and 
Y;  and  the  under  surfaces  of  these  feet  are  formed  with 
hemispherical  eavities  which  rest  on  the  points  of  four 
coMi  al  steel  pins  at  /.  w,  on  the  two  Iever-frame.s ; 

consequently  the  weight  on  the  platform  pressing  at  tliese 
fiNir  points,  the  prisms  at  cd,  c'd'  are  forceu  down  upon  the 
pmogi  and  thu  last  then  presses  down  the  extremity  Q 
of  tne  ferer  FQ.  Thu  lever  itself  may  be  made  to  act  as 
s  steelyard ;  or,  by  a  rod  or  chain,  the  extremity  Q  may 
be  connected  with  one  arm  of  a  balance  or  ateelvard  above 
tlic  machine ;  in  either  ease  the  weight  of  tne  eeniege 
may  be  ascertained. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  lever,  the  pressure 
of  the  platform  itself  being  balanced  by  a  constant  weight 
•t  Q,  that  if  W  repreMttt  tiie  weight  of  the  eMrlige, 

"J^-  — -  •  ^  ^^ill  expreas  the  pressure  at  Q,  or  the  weight 

by  which  that  of  the  eanriage  u  determined ;  and  this  is 
ndependent  of  the  power  obtained  bjr  a  itaelyaid  wliieh 
P.  C,  No.  1704. 
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weight  equal  to  10  pounds  at  Q'  wiU  ^^*f^nff^  a«ii|^t 

equal  to  1  ton  upon  the  platform. 

WKIC.IIT.  There  is  nothing;  to  say  OH  tlM  teeling  of 
weight  after  what  has  been  said  in  l^RBSRTKa ;  nor  is  it 
p(»iiible  to  give  any  idea  which  will  be  half  so  good  as 
that  which  presents  itself  in  raising  a  heavy  bodv  from  the 
ground.  The  meoMiie  of  weight  b  weight  itself  [Balanck], 
and  two  weights  are  eaual  which  counterpoise  each  othe 
when  placedat  the  ends  of  equal  arms  of  a  self-potsing 
lever. 

The  weight  of  a  body,  that  is,  ol  a  given  bulk  of  known 
substance,  is  reli m  d  to  that  of  water  by  what  is  called 
the  Spkcific  Gk.\^vitv  of  the  substance.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  specific  gravity  of  ivoiyb  1826,  when  that 
of  water  is  lOQO.  ThU means  that  any  bulk  of  ivory  is 
more  weighty  than  the  same  bolkof  water  in  the  pi  opoF> 
tion  of  l(KK)  1o  1H2G.  When  the  specific  f^ravity  ol  water 
is  callt'd  1.  that  ol  ivory  is  I  briG.  Since  a  ihousand  ounces 
aviHi (iujmis  of  water  are  nearly  a  cubic  loot,  a  more  po- 
pular notion  uf  tlie  meaning  of  specific  gravity  may  be 
given,  in  this  way  :— To  say  that  the  specibc  gravity  of  a 
Bubstenee  b  I'SSBi  that  of  water  being  1«  b  to  saj  tint  a 
cubie  foot  of  it  vretgha  V93B  X  lOOD,  or  1828  ounoes 
nearly.  More  correctly,  firom  IGOO  times  the  specific 
gravity  (water  being  1),  subtract  three  times  that  specific 
gravity,  and  add  its  73rd  part :  the  la^t  step  may  be  left 
out  for  common  purposes.  Thus,  the  specific  gravity  being 
4  817, 4-817  X  1000  -  4-817  X  3  M  4802-548,  the  number 
of  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot. 

But  it  b  to  be  remembered,  when  weight  b  to  be  vwy 
accurately  taken,  that  every  body  b  buoyed  up  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  air ;  and  the  weight  of  a  body  in  eir  b 
less  than  it  would  be  in  a  vacuum  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
bulk  of  air.  Now  the  air  varies  in  weight  [Air]  in  a  man- 
ner which  may  be  ascertained  nearly  by  the  indications  of 
the  barometer.  Properly  speaking,  it  varies  in  a  manner 
depending  upon  the  superincumbent  pressure,  the  tern- 
peratuie,a]iathe guintity  of  mobtwe oonlainwl  in iL  A 
hundred  cubic  inenet  of  diy  air,  when  the  barometer  b  et 
.30  inches  and  Fahrenheit  a  thermometer  at  60*,  weigh 
31012  grains.  In  measuring  slandanls  of  weieht,  th«Mre« 
fore,  clo>e  attention  must  hi'  pa:d  to  the  state  of  the  air  at 
the  time  uf  weighing  and  to  the  substance  w  eighed.  If  an 
iron  weight  balance  a  wooden  one  in  a  given  state  of  the 
atmo8pheie»  for  that  very  reason  there  cannot  be  strict 
equilibrinm  in  any  other  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  wood 
being  at  least  seven  times  as  bulky  as  iron,  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  weight  of  the  wood  by  the  alteration  of  the 
state  of  the  air  is  at  Icast  leven  timM  nuieh  01  that pio* 
duced  on  the  iron. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  AIR.  FAirJ 

VV£IGUT  OF  THE  EARTH.  This  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  name  for  the  subject  before  us,  except  in  one 
particular,  namely,  that  the  position  of  the  letter  W  baa 
enabled  us  to  awut  the  completion  of  the  experimenb 
which  have  been  lately*  madefor tl»delermhiationof the 
mean  density  of  the  earth. 

The  quantity  of  matter  which  the  earth  contains  must 
ultimately  be  our  only  guide  to  that  of  any  other  planet. 
The  relative  masses  of  two  planets  can  be  Amd  Dj  eal» 
culation  of  the  effects  which  the/  produce  upon  any  third 
body  ;  but  the  mass  of  a  planet  with  reference  to  any  given 
substatu'o,  u-s  \vat(?r,  cannot  be  directly  determined  r.jion 
any  in.stance  except  onr  own  eaitii.  Perhaps  a  piublem 
could  hardly  be  proposed  wliich  would  seem  more  imprac- 
ticable to  the  oruinarj'  reader  than  that  of  determining  the 
mean  denaty  of  the  earth.  It  amounts  to  asking  this:— 
If  it  were  required  to  substitute  for  the  earth  a  sdid  globe 
of  ttie  fame  ue,  but  qf  uniform  material,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  absolute  wo-ght  of  bodies  on  its  surface  should 
remain  the  same,  and  the  attraction  of  the  whole  on  other 
planets  remain  the  same — what  miisl  the  material  be? 

Of  necessity  this  question  was  started  by  Newton, 
whose  system  was  the  first  in  which  it  became  of  much  in- 
terest. Having  no  means  of  submitting  it  to  experiment, 
he  made  one  oif  those  lagaeiooa  gneaaea  wfaidi,  bad  thejr 


• '  Exi«riDeDti  with  the  tArtinn  rod  for  di>4mi>inln(  th«  mau  dcniily  of  Hw 
Mrtli.  focmiiw  vol.  xIt.  of  the  '  Meoinin  ot  ih«  Royal  AiUooomlcal  Society,* 
hy  r^mncit  U*iiX.  Loadoo,  1S43  (uulilUtird  at  the  rnd  of  Uit  Junary). 
8r«  alao  Lord  WrottMlvy '<  AddiwM  lo  vbit  AMtoDoaiiai  Sueiaty,  M  tlmit  mh. 
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eollected  and  preserved,  would  alone  have  k«pA  his 
aemofjr  ftUvt,  •  Uaoe  c«d  term  ttnmyamaafnmmmm 
dtiplo  ^vior  rit  mm  aqua,  et  paulo  inferiua  in  (bainii 

quasi  tnplo  toI  qUMm^b  ant  Ctiam  quinttiplo  CT^vior  re- 
periatur :  veriaimne  eat  qaod  eopia  maferiw  totius  in  terrA 
quaai  quintuple  vel  aextupio  major  sit  quam  si  tota  ex  acjuS 
eomtaret.'  {Prineipia^  iti.  10.)  That  i»,  he  jadged  the 
airth  to  b«  between  Ave  and  six  times  as  naahrt  aa  fha 
MM  bulk  ofivalar;  wMab  ia  tiie  troth. 

Tha  talatlTa  maMca  «f  Iwo  pltnett  are  detenniiied  hf 
the  obserration  of  their  effects  upon  a  third.  Two  pre- 
liminaries are  required:  first,  the  preat  asiiumption  of  the 
theory  of  sriH'- itntimi,  that  any  two  particles  of  matter  must 
attract  one  another  w  itli  forces  which  at  differeot  distances 
are  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inverMly  as  tiba  ftpniea  of 
thoaa  diatanccs :  aeeondiv,  the  mechanical  aoaMouence  of 
tlna  law  of  aoaoo,  namely,  that  two  spheres,  haringr  their 
aenim  at  any  f^ven  distance,  attract  one  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  each  were  collected  in  its  centre.  With- 
out dfscribing  the  mode  of  arriving  at  such  a  result  from 
observation,  sujppose  it  is  ascertained  that  two  planets,  A 
and  B,  whose  distances  from  a  third  are  as  4  to  3,  attract 
that  third  with  forces  which  are  as  7  to  2.  If  both  planets 
he  brought  to  the  distance  1  fWsm  tin  tliM,  the  araiwtion 
of  the  first  will  be  made  (.4  X  4.  or)  16  times  as  great  aa 
before,  and  that  of  the  second  (3  x  3,  or)  9  times.  Con- 
sequently, the  new  aftrnctions  will  be  as  7  X  16  to  2  X  t), 
or  as  112  to  18.  But  at  equal  distances  the  attractions  are 
in  the  proportion  of  the  masses;  therefore  1hc.-.c'  m;isses  are 
as  112  to  18>  Now  suppo«e  the  radii  of  the  planets  to  be 
as  8  to  £;  flMB  iheir  solidities  are  at  27  to  8,  and  if  the 
densities  (mean)  are  i  and  V,  the  masses  are  aa  279  to  8^'. 
Therefore  27^:8^*::  112 :  18,  or  «  :  3' :  :  112  x  8  : 18  x 
27  :  :  H1H5  :  If  then  the  mean  density  of  etther  planet 
be  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  preceding  process  exists  in  every 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  find  the  mean  density  of 
thacMth.  tin  earth  itwlfiiniade  one  of  the  planets ;  some 
known  snfaatanee,  a  noontain  or  a  ball  of  lead,  is  made  the 
other  planet.  The  attracted  body  is  not  a  planet,  but  a 
pendulum  ora  plumb-line,  and  the  effect  of  the  mountain  or 
oall  of  lead  upon  the  plumb-line  is  measured,  that  of  the 
earth  being  either  measured  or  previously  known.  The 
aetnal  attraction  of  the  mountain  or  ball  of  lead  being 
tfana  datenBsinad,  its  effeet  as  it  would  be  if  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  can  be  calculated ;  which  efiect  is  to 
Iha  effect  of  the  earth  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain  or  ball 
of  lead  to  that  of  the  whole  earth.  The  result  of  this 
process,  as  usual,  is  condensed  into  a  formula,  in  which 
the  mode  of  making  the  sfei«  is  lost  sight  of:  but  the 
i^ve  is  not  the  less  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment 
must  be  explained. 

The  hint  eiven  by  Bouguer,  the  experiment  of  Maske- 
le3me,  and  those  of  CaTenoish  and  Zacti,  have  been  briefly 
describc  i!  in  Attr.'^ctton.  Since  their  time  two  repetitions 
of  Ca\ endish's  experiment  have  been  made:  the  first,  by 
Mr.  Reicl),  ol  Frevbcr}:,  of  wliich  an  account  was  pulv 
Uahed  in  1838  (Baily,  p.  'J.);  the  second,  by  Mr.  ^ly. 
at  the  desire  of  tha  Astronomical  Society,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government  Tha  Ibnner  obtained  the  same 
kbdH  as  GsTendiah.  but  the  experiments  were  few  in  num- 
ber; the  latter  obtain  a  result  slitrhfly  (lifTeiins  from 
that  of  Cavendish,  bvit  in  so  many  different  ways  and  by  so 
laree  a  numl)er  of  experiments,  fhiit  it  is  impossible  to 
ioubt  the  superior  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  We  shall 
give  such  a  slight  general  account  of  this  process  (which  is 
auba^tially  tbat  of  Cavendish)  as  our  hmits  will  admit, 
Nferilag  to  theTohune  already  cited  toe  mova  detail :  very 
ftw  experiments  have  been  aiUiar  80  wdl  parfbnnad  or  so 
satisfactorily  described. 

A  TORSION  pendulum  (76  inches  long)  was  provided, 
moving  on  a  single  or  double  metal  wire,  or  on  a  double 
silk  line,  the  mode  of  suapenion  being  varied  tVom  time 
to  tune.  At  each  end  was  suspended  a  metal  or  other 
bril;  and  these  balls  (a  and  ft)  were  tite  principal  attracted 
■abalanoea.  The  whole  toiv!r:>rod  with  the  suspension 
was  inclosed  m  a  ca.se,  with  a  i^]k.'s  at  one  end.  Large 
leaden  balls  (A  and  B)  of  .ibout  twelve  inches  diameter 
(the  attraction  of  which  on  the  torsion  penduhim  is  the 
qiuintity  to  be  measured  in  the  experiment)  were  made  to 
travel  on  a  frame  in  such  manner  that  thtgr  aould  quickly 
be  brought  uplaterally  on  opporila  dto  af  the  balK  as  in 
Qm  diagnm.  Wo  mm  laava  oat  thaiAola  aooomit  of  ttao 


precaotions  against  electricity  or  radiation,  the  _ 
notiaff  tiaa  aotaal  position  of  tha  Bandulum,  ^sa^ 
flaa  owadtnate  u»  principle  of  u«  eipaniiitiit> 


When  a  torsion  pendulum,  such  as  that  de8cril)ed,  is  left 
to  itself,  it  never  is  rcduc  od  to  absolute  rest.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  delicate  that  it  is  in  oontianal  oseillation  to  a 
small  extent,  and  its  position  of  test,  say  mmf,  is  fbnnd  by 
taldog  tlie  mean  of  the  extreme  positions  on  one  side  and 
the  other.  Even  this  mean  position  is  continually  shill- 
ing its  direction,  so  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  taJce  a 
series  of  observations  and  make  use  of  them  all  in  de- 
termining one  mean  place.  The  mode  of  finding  the 
point  of  rest,  that  is,  of  deducing  it  from  obarrinc  the 
extremes  of  the  Tibration,  is  described  in  the  work  ated. 
Aa  soon  as  the  line  of  rest  of  the  undisturbed  pendulum  is 
asoeitdned,  and  the  large  balls  are  brought  into  the  at- 
tracting positions  at  A  and  B,  on  continuing  the  otwerra- 
tion  an  immediate  alteration  oi  the  hne  of  rest  is  aeen 
towards  the  large  balls  ;  say  that  it  becomes  nn'.  Then 
the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum  is  altered  hf 
the  angle  nOei,  m  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
balls.*  The  pnoantions  taken  are  abuadanUy  anfllci  ent  to 
assure  ns  ttat  the  alteration  is  no  eonseqpenoe  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  or  any  of  the  variabJe  accidents  ol 
matter  ;  there  is  nothing  to  whirh  it  can  be  referred  except 
that  attraetion  which,  wfienthe  eartti  is  the  agent,  we  know 
under  the  name  of  weight,  and  the  asumption  of  whieh,aaa 
universal  property  of  matter,  led  Newton  to  his  exploMtiaB 
of  tha  piaiMlaiy  nottoni.  Many  of  those  who  were  con- 
tent to  reeetreRewtonli  hypothesis  to  this  extent,  that  the 
planets  attract  each  other,  were  staggered  by  the  idee  that 
everj'  particle  in  the  universe  attracts  eveiy  other.  Such 
objector*  mitjlit  have  here  re('ei\ed  conviction  from  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  which  would  hare  rendered 
obvious  not  only  the  attraction  of  the  balls  upw  each 
other,  but  its  transmission  through  the  wood,  fl.a.nnel.  and 
gilding,  which  it  was  fimnd  necessary  ultimately  to  inter- 
pose between  the  attracting  substances  and  the  toniOMOd 
in  order  to  destroy  the  effects  of  radiant  heat. 

Two  ol>servafioiis  at  e  necessan ,  that  of  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation of  Uie  pendulum,  and  that  of  the  displacement  of 
the  line  of  rest  which  the  approach  of  the  larger  balls  pro- 
duces.  The  lint  obaenratioa^  the  time,  enables  the  observer 
to  deduee  the  force  of  toirion,  or  the  quantity  of  pressure 
required  to  produce  any  given  displueemcnt.  And  in  this 
partieiilar  it  was  found  that  the  pendulum  altered  its  cha- 
racter from  onequa:1ir  of  an  liuur  to  another  ;  showing  that 
the  instrument  was  so  delicate,  that  circumstances  of  which 
no  explanation  can  be  glvan  Were  continually  altering  its 
eharacter.  The  conaaquenfla  was,  that  at  every  new  trial, 
both  tha  tine  and  displacement  had  to  be  scrupulously 
otioerTcd  together,  in  order  that  to  each  displacement  pn^ 
dneed  the  proper  producing  attraction  might  be  applied. 
Tlie  complete  formula  for  calculating  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  implies,—!,  The  calculation  of  the  character  of 
the  pendulum,  or  the  amount  of  attraction  neceasaiy  to 
alter  its  Une  of  rest  by  a  given  quantity :  2,  The  determi- 
nation of  tha  attraction  actually  emploved,  namely,  that 
of  tha  laijger  lialls,  by  means  of'the  displacement  actually 
observed  :  8, The  determination  ol  the  attraction  which  the 
larger  Ijall  would  exert,  if  it  had  been  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  instead  of  at  the  distancet  employed  :  4,  The  nam* 
b«ff  of  thnas  tha  whole  earth  woold  oontan  anah  a  laadea 

•  In  iMklnKtl>mTinincMth*«(lh«l«WMBnw4seUl4  toUi^Hau 
Urea  ImlU  flr*l  no  him  rid*  uf  Iba  MaallsimaaBlMMIM^Ua^^?^S 
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bftO,  tad  itt«M]roonMqaene«,  iwnety,  the  number  of  timM 
the  whole  earth  would  contain  a  similar  bulk  of  water:  6, 
AW  the  neeenaiy  corrections  for  the  attraction  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  appamtus  upon  the  torsion  pendulum. 

The  lareer  inaase«  were  leaden  balu,  but  the  smaller 
balli  attached  to  the  tonion  pendolMB  «Mn  diMiKad  from 
tiaae  teti— ,  aoddHfewut  wiMlMum  osed.  Thefol- 
lowiRfp  tabk  of  ranRi  win  be  more  iattrettini^  than  anjr 
drscription  we  oonld  give  in  the  f»me  (pace.  It  «how«the 
result  of  the  experiments  made  a(\er  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion rinioved*  by  additional  precautions.  The  first 
column  is  the  numl)er  of  experiments  made,  with  the  small 
balk  and  mode  of  suspension  described  in  the  third ;  the 
■MOBdoonlaiiiatlMiMHidHBii^of  th«  Mitb  M  dadoaad 
flw  that  «t  of  »»pt»iiwwti;  thittWrd  daawibw  ttw  wnaH 
balls  and  mode  oi  suspension  cmplo^'ed ;  the  numerals, 
which  are  fractions  of  an  inch,  rcpresentinK  the  diameter 
of  the  i-u^^pi  nsion  wire,  when  single,  aad  vWdMHW  of 
the  wires  when  double  or  b^filar 

Ho.  of 

Kxr<Tt-   DcMily. '  Mk  sad  Ssipfmiaa. 

mcata. 


6 

8*1M 

biikrina  . 

*l7i 

do. 

do. 

•418 

2B 

6'92S 

do. 

do. 

•367 

42 

5-847 

2-inch  ivory .  . 

do. 

•367 

79 

5-839 

do. 

•367 

51 

5  799 

2-inch  glaas .  . 

do. 

•177 

20 
20 

5'797 
5-784 

2-ineh  ivory .  . 
2^ach  glaH .  • 

Btnele  copper 
bifilwttlk  . 

•0178 
'418 

87 

6*774 

do. 

do. 

•887 

20 

5-786 

2-inch  ivory.  . 

do. 

•416 

20 

5-7Srt 

5-725 

2-inch  zino  .  • 
do. 

■inffle  oproer 

•0178 
*867 

102 

5-719 

do. 

do. 

•177 

46 

6-717 

24-incb  brass  . 

do. 

•867 

170 

6-716 

2-inch  fflasa .  . 

bifilar  iron  '. 

*415 

32 

5-688 

2-inch  lead  .  . 

bifilar  brass  . 

•415 

48 

6-e7» 

l^ineh  piatiaa* 

(Miliar  silk 

•177 

74 

6-674 

2-inch  lead  .  . 

single  copper 

•0178 

142 

5  673 

do. 

bifilar  iron  . 

•415 

111 

5-669 

do. 

bifilar  silk  . 

•177 

20 

6  668 

2-inch  line  . 

biAlariiOB  . 

'415 

104 

5-658 

2^inch  lead  . 

do. 

•415 

M 

5-668 

2-inch  lead  .  . 

•416 

44 

6'8iB 

2Ha«blMd  . 

do. 

*887 

V 

5*8«r 

do. 

■nele  copper 
bifilar  silk  . 

•0178 

46 

5-644 

l^inch  platina. 

•867 

90 

5  6-tl 

'2-inch  zinc  .  . 

do. 

•415 

120 

5  •  (i,l7 

2-inch  ivory 

bifilar  iron  . 

•415 

54 

8-03:j 

2^inch  lead  . 

UfiJar  lilk  . 

•41"> 

20 

6-606 

2-inch  lead  .  • 

bUUHtmi  . 

•367 

ft'OOO 

24-inch  biMi  . 

•au8 

» 

6-eS8 

24-inch  lead  . 

Dumriraa  . 

•887 

23 

5-5R2 

2-inch  lead  .  . 

bifilar  silk 

•177 

66 

5-559 

l^inch  platina 

single  copper 

0219 

SO 

5-549 

2i-inch  lead .  . 

do. 

•0219 

60 

5-533 

do. 

bifilar  bra»  . 

•380 

88 

r>  5  -25 

2-inch  ImmI  •  • 

•0219 

ao 

&*5U7 

a^nehiiiie  .  • 

d». 

•0210 

St-inehlMd  . 

bMIarsflk  . 

•888 

The  results  of  individual  experiments  vary  considerably, 
but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  there  is  nolhiii!;  which 
indieateB  that  different  kinds  of  mattt-r  attract  each  other 
fteoRdini  t  to  different  laws.  If  the  lai^e  ball  of  lead  ex- 

upon  partieTet  of  brui  nd  troiy 
of  the  same  weip^ht.  the  effect  wo'ild  be  to  give  the  whole 
earth  one  mean  density  or  another,  according  as  the  smaller 
ball  is  of  bra.ss  or  ivory.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  experi- 
ments give  all  manner  of  results  from  5^500  to  6'154,  but  on 
examining  the  results,  there  appears  no  evidence  whatever 
or  tbe  hugitt  baUs  attracting  the  different  smaller  ones  dif- 
flHcnflf.  V  locih  were  the  etat,  imdoobtedly  the  mean 
densities  obtained  from  different  substances  would  be  dif- 
ferent ;  but  though  such  is  the  case  in  the  preceding  list, 

*  AasaorWMS  ■Mior*ip«rilBn(i  wm  wmi»  cod  rejrctod  (a  tba  oomm  af 
tbrmMtmft*  t»  rtmm^  ■incuUr  ittmxiMuem,  of  wlikh  no  rxplaastioa  codid 
b<  Ki\m.    Th«  meaa  rr-ull  of  lti'*«r  would  not  Kim- diffrmi  ftrim  lJuiw 

Of  UwBoracarrrctKiitbatiraukl.  ormvrw,  bavc  bm  W«*  atWbctory.  Ths 
mmw  ■!  ifilii  lliiiiiilinsiaaii  r  m    ■  -  '  Piifciiii  FoiW»«f 

Hiabot^  who  oaalunsA  Si  hrttov*  ttwy  ai(bl  sHax  ftani  radiation  loni 
tTirr  others  iSrmftitUw  ynwalllllW  tim  uraxly  taJifn  must  Titre  brco  MlflT 

i  nat'a m Mt Qmmm,M ate MUWwA. wiltott a imU bjr rwiiialsM 


airfeMBlheagh  it  woaM  seem  that  the  fighter  balk  pve 

the  larger  densities,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  alteration  of  the 
pendulum.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  so  nmcb 
difference  between  the  results  of  2-inch  ivory  and  lead  balls 
suspended  in  the  bume  way  by  a  single  coppeMrinitM 
there  M  betwMO  the  lesulUof  ftweh  lead  balli  suspended 
by  biillr  favo  wini  and  the  mm  saspended  by  bifilar  brass 
wires,  and  also  that  ivory  balls  different iy  suspended  pive 
results  which  have  ditierences  as  irioat  as  any.  The  mode 
of  suspension  and  the  effect  of  merely  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  Soulier  balls,  appears  much  to  exceed  that 
of  applying  different  solwtMieei ;  but  not  aeoordlng  to  ai^ 
law.  lnflwt,thediftwawiare>ltogetherofthatchaiact>r 
to  whieh  the  teim  diien>diDe<  b  applied ;  foUowing  no 
settled  rule,  and  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  as  often 
affecting  the  truth  by  a  positiTe  as  by  a  negative  error. 
The  first  three  seta,  in  which  a  b'nm  rod  alone  is  used, 
were  rather  a  defiance  to  the  apparatus  to  fail  if  it  could, 
than  seriously  intended  to  help  the  result.  Almoit  all  the 
ezDeriments  were  made  with  a  light  woodea  toraion-rod« 
•no  oomparatiTely  hcary  balls  apptnded.  The  trying  a 
brass  rod  by  itself,  that  ia,  the  atlinipt  at  obtaining  a  mean 
density  by  noting  the  attraction  of  the  larger  balls  upon 
the  torsion-rod  only,  was  the  introduction  of  an  extreme 
case,  to  increa!>e  conlidence  in  the  more  ordinary  expe- 
riments. 

The  mean  of  the  whole  is  5'6747,  and,  rejectiiMg  the  ex* 
periments  of  whieh  the  character  would  be  d  prttri  OMMt 
doubtAil  (thouch  it  ia  notOMtaio  they  ought  to  be  rejected) 
it  Is  reduced  To  6'6804.   From  the  experiments,  by  the 

usual  rules  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  (see  the  next 
article',  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  error  of  this  result 
is  witlim  m.    Cavendish's  result  was  5  48. 

Besides  the  confirmation  of  some  of  the  most  material 
points  of  the  theoi^  ofglftvUation  which  resalta  fkom  this 
e]q»«rinMnt»  it  Ainusbat  ftonaamptioa  of  the  stron gest  kind 
ttaot  the  euth  is  loUd  to  the  centre,  and  not,  as  many  have 
supposed  in  every  ape,  a  hollow  shell.  Tlie  mean  density 
5|  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  substances  whicn 
abound  at  the  surlacc.  .Ml  common  rocks  are  under  3, 
and  nothing  under  the  ores  of  the  heavier  metals  comes  up 
to  Si.  The  earth  is  as  massive  as  if  it  were  all  composed 
of  8ilv«r-oiC|  bom  the  cente  to  tbe  dnanfeiciio*^  ao  that 
thert  most  be  an  inerMie  of  density  towatds  the  centre. 
If  those  who  think  the  earth  to  be  a  shell  were  to  presume 
that  its  solidity  ceased  at  five  hundred  miles  below  the  sur- 
face, they  would  then  be  cotiipcllcd  to  j^ive  to  the  terres- 
trial matter,  one  part  with  another,  a  density  greater  than 
that  of  mercury,  in  order  that  the  whole  shell,  the  hollow 
part  included,  might  have  the  mean  density  whieh  it  Coimd 
by  this  experiment. 

WEIGHT  OF  OBSERVATIONS.*  This  term  was  first 
applied  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  article  Mk.vn.  An 
observer  decided  the  relative  merit  of  his  observations  by 
his  unassisted  recollection  of  the  impression  made  by  them 
upon  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  affixed  weights  to  them ; 
that  isi  mppofiu;  A|,  A»  &e.  to  be  the  n  results  of  obsenr- 
ation,  he  attaehed  nnmboi  e,,  e,.  See.  poportional  to 
their  presumed  goodness,  and  used  XcA  -7-  Zc  instead  of 
SA  -7-  n,  for  the  average.  Instead  of  C|,  c^,  &c.  any  num- 
I  hers  proportional  to  them  may  obviously  oe  used  ;  and  in 
applying  the  higher  branches  of  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities, it  was  found  that  a  certain  mode  of  obtaining  C|, 
r,,  &c.,  while  it  gave  the  above  mode  of  using  these  num- 
bers in  the  formsiion  of  an  average,  made  them  anplicable 
to  other  important  uees.  We  here  gire  o  dnlcli  of  the 
results  of  this  method  m  its  simplest  parts. 

1.  When  a  numbt.  jf  discordant  olnervations,  made 
under  circumstances  in  which  positive  and  nesrative  errors 
are  equally  likely,  do  not  differ  much  from  each  other,  and 
when  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  truth  can  differ 
much  from  the  obsenrations,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
chaaece  of  the  tnor  of  any  one  of  those  obserraliona  lying 
belweiD  »  and  dir,  aiid  between  o  and  ^  no  tntiidlf 
orihoftnM 

where  e  is  a  eonatnnt  doooBdeat  on  the  goodncv  of  tto 

obsenations,  and  jt  =  3- 14159...,  e  —  2^71828  as  usual. 

*  TbUkTliclo  boBljr  for  tha  nttnof  at  Um  malh^nui  kal  ttiukat;  la 
llSia  will  >S  INlSi  Si  IBSlfcllflt  SI  Sn  WllfclSlllllBH  ISII  II 1 1  t>>  nil«. 
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Kten  if  this  law  of  error  do  not  exist,  it  is  found  that  the 
tmtoent  of  a  considerable  number  obterxxUiont,  what* 
«vcf*  may  be  the  law,  »  reducible  to  the  same  rules  as 
those  derived  from  this  law,  which  is  now  universally  as- 
gamed  by  those  observers  who  apply  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities to  their  results. 

2.  The  constant  c  is  called  the  freight  of  the  obscrs  a- 
tions,  attd  depends  upon  the  various  circumstances  which 
determine  their  goodaess  or  badness.  The  neater  it  is, 
the  better  is  the  claae  of  observations  to  wtiidi  it  applies. 
It  is  appronawtely  foaiid«  for  a  given  i3am  of  tUmmM^ 
tions,  as  follows  ^-Subtract  e«eh  of  th«  observfttioitt  from 
their  mean,  and  let  ei,  &c.  be  the  results ;  then 
e  =  n-^2Xe*.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  depaitures 
from  the  average  may  be  found  by  dimmishintj  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  obeervatione  hy  u  times  the  square  of 
tlw  mean  ;  and  before  doine  this  any  convmient  quantity 
mgr  be  etmek  off  from  eJl  Uie  otatervatifloi,  piovided  it  la 
also  stmck  oflP  from  the  mean. 

3.  The  probable  error  is  that  within  which,  taken  posi- 
tively and  nc>^ativcly,  there  is  an  even  chance  an  obwrva- 
tion  shall  lie.  Thus  if  there  be  an  even  chance  (A  beini? 
the  true  result)  for  the  result  of  an  observalion  lying^  be- 
tween A  —  a  and  A  -I-  a,  then  a  is  the  probable  error  of  an 
obaervation.  To  find  the  probable  error*  divide  '476936 
by  the  square  root  of  the  weij^t. 

4.  The  weif^ht  of  the  average  of  obaervations  is  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  the  component  observations.  If  n  ob- 
servations, A,,  A,,  &c.  be  made,  all  of  the  same  weight  c, 
the  average  is  sA-J-n,  the  weight  of  the  average  fs  nc, 
and  ith  probal)le  error  is  '47ti;»3U-T-  ij{nc  ).  But  if  the 
weights  be  different,  say  &c.  then  £cA  ■—lie  \%  the 
average,  Se  is  its  wcignt,  ttMf  *4|BQ86-i-  »/\^)  its  proba- 
ble error.  In  tbe  toRMT  CMt  tte  wobeble  enor  of  the 
•venge  may  be  direetlT  fbomd  fiom  the  em  of  the  equates 
of  the  lepiQted  tttors.t  by  the  formula 

•67449  vex**)-:-!!. 

5.  Ceterie  pa  nfcu*,  the  probable  enorof  en  average  will 
not  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  observations,  but  as  the 
square  root  of  that  number.  If  ;>  b«  the  probable  error  ol 
an  observation,  and  P  that  of  the  average  of  n  such  ob- 
servations, then  p  =  Vn.P.  An  observer  who  takes  such 
a  node  as  ^vcetbe  probeble  error  of  an  observation  twice 
•e  greet  ee  it  need  be,  most  not  hope  to  jndemniQr  himself 
fiw  Ma  cei^deaanen  bj  making  turiet  ae  meny  ouerrations 
as  would  othenriee  be  neeeianiythul  mmt  meke/owlMwf 
as  many. 

f>.  If  be  the  probable  error  of  an  observation,  an  ave- 
rage, or  other  result,  the  following  table  will  be  sufficient  to 
connect  the  probable  eiror  nith Other  emuei for  any  roogh 
purpose  of  estimation :— 


In. 

1^25 

Odd*. 

7i 

Aeainal. 

•22 

For. 

2-32 

•64 

1-43 

8 

•21 

2^3G 

•54 

1-58 

84 

•20 

2^40 

■47 

1-71 

9 

•19 

244 

•42 

1*81 

94 

•18 

2-47 

•38 

1^90 

10 

•17 

2-90 

•34 

1-98 

20 

•09 

2^94 

•81 

2-06 

30 

•06 

317 

•29 

2-11 

40 

•05 

3:i4 

•27 

217 

50 

•04 

3^50 

•25 

lOU 

•02 

3-90 

•23 

2-27 

lOQO 

*OQS 

4-90 

14 

2 

24 
3 

34 
4 

i* 

5» 

6 

7 

This  table  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows  •.—If  p  be  the 
probable  error  above  mentioned,  it  is  14  to  1,  or  3  to  2, 
against  the  error  turning  out  less  tli  ui  TO  x  p,  and  it  is 
14  to  1  for  the  error  turiung  out  less  than  1^25  X  p.  It  is 
8  to  1  against  the  error  bt  ing  less  than  ^21  X.p,  and  8  to 
1  for  its  being  less  than  2*36  x  p.  It  ii  UNIO  to  1  egeinet 
the  emr  being  less  than  -002  X  Jib  1000  to  I  for  the 
CRor  beiogjeei  then  4*90  X  o» 

WBIORFS  AND  MEASURES.  The  subject  of  weighbs 
and  measures  is  om*  The  actual  htate  of  whirli  is  pro- 
iperous  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  books  or  the 
length  of  articles  which  are  written  upon  it.  There  is 
nothiiig  in  it  which  might  not,  if  the  roost  natural  and 

•Huib.  i>ro>UMtt«ls»«si«diMsMMMaMH»«uiaeatt,  a*mit» 
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simple  system  were  adopted,  be  described  in  a  very  few 
pages.  We  are  speaking  of  coone  only  with  reference  to 
a  pos&iblc  time ;  for,  let  (hat  thnc  arrive  when  it  may, 
the  histoiy  of  the  foet  waA  he  a  coafaiad  and  wpulaiva 
subject. 

In  the  article  Standard  have  sjiven  some  idea  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  attempts  vthieii  have  been  made  in 
England  to  secure  a  permanent  measure  of  length.  Thc-^e 
have  only  succeeded  somewhat  fartlter  than  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  possible  to  restore  to  the  merchant  a  system 
Biiffieieatry  near  to  tbet  whidi  now  exists,  if  the  latter 
should  be  loat ;  but  they  haTO  all  eonfeasedly  failed  in  per* 
petim'in-i^  sufficient  exactness  for  scientific  piiiposes.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  French  endeavour  to  create  a  re- 
coverable standard  by  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  [Tri- 
GOMOMKTiucAJ.  SuRVKY,  p.  216.]  So  that  ut  fsct  We  are  now 
cooM  bach  Igiiii  to  the  old  notion,  that  the  troe  way  to 
mnintean  a  mnHwe  to  oonatmet  accurate  copiee  ont  of 
dnnnUe  nmlerla],  and  to  prnerve  thoee  eopiee  wifli  care. 

The  measures  of  time  of  which  we  t^peak  more  particu- 
larly in  Yeah..  Timk,  Pkriods  of  Rkvolution)  are  the 
only  usual  ones  in  which  .1  luii  iral  standard  exists ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  kindred  opemtion  of  count- 
ing there  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  phenomena 
of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  ten  fingera  on 
the  two  haode,  have  secured  to  the  whole  hitnan  race, 
above  the-  degree  of  tbe  lowest  savages,  one  mode  of 
assigning  periods  of  dnration  and  large  collections  of 
number.  Hni  even  in  these  two  eta  details  have 
differed  coiibnitrably  in  different  times  and  countries;  and 
much  more  has  this  happened  with  respect  to  measures  in 
which  the  choice  of  a  standard  i»  purely  arbitraiy,  aa  io 
the  case  of  length,  eorface,  capacity,  and  weight.  The 
angle  is  another  magnitude  which  MM  a  natniu  memmt 
[Standard,  p.  435] ;  and,  as  this  has  never  been  cot  of 
tbe  hands  of  geometers,  a  greater  unif ormil  v  hns  prevailed 
in  the  mesMirement  of  aiigulai  ih  ili  ;n  cii.  lhaii  of  any 
other  whatsoever.  The  measures  of  lui u:ih  obviously  re- 
gulate those  of  surface  and  capacity.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  defining  an  area  era  souditv,  except  by  describing, 
for  the  area,  lengths,  and  tat  the  soudi^,  lurlkeee,  by  which 
the  area  or  solidinay  be  bounded  hi  a  given  manner.  Keep 
sures  of  weight  may  be  obtained  by  defining,  as  standards, 
given  bulks  of  given  substances  ;  and  as  water  is  the  most 
common  and  most  easily  purified  of  all  substances,  it  has 
been  chosen  by  common  consent  as  the  referee  for  such 
standards.  A  measure  of  length  then  is  all  that  is  wanted  in 
the  first  instaaoe,  and  moat  nations,  antient  and  modem, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  the  resulting  mca> 
sures  to  those  of  length  alone.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
small  difficulty  in  obtuning  a  comparison  of  a  measure  of 
weiirhf  Jt  di.  '  from  length  with  one  already  existing,  in 
siicli  a  maruii.r  as  to  perpetuate  the  latter,  jf  the  utmost 
accuj  it  ,  )i  reipnred.  (Kater,  Comtrurtion  and  Adjutt- 
menl,  k.c.,  'Phil.  Trans.,'  1R26.':  So  that  the  conuuis- 
aonei-s  who  have  recently  reported  [Standaso,  p.  439] 
adviae  that  the  atandard  of  weight  ahall  no  longer  be  de> 
dnoed  fiom  that  <^1engUi,  but  Nnll  be  nmply  a  piece  of 
metal  or  other  durable  aub^ta:l(  c. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  tins  tiiticle  to  consider  weights 
and  measures  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  simply  to 
give  some  historical  account  of  the  measures  actually  in 
use,  and  some  tables  of  the  principal  ones,  antient  and 
modem..  There,  is  do  subject  whose  hietovy  iamoribdis- 
tinctly  divided  into  three  periodi,  antient,  middle,  and 
modern,  than  that  of  weights  and  measures.   The  antient 

Scnod,  ending  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Uring  which  the  classical  standards  were  preserv  ed  anii 
employed;  the  middle  period,  during  which,  white  the 
names  and  relaGons  of  the  classical  measures  were  pre- 
served  among  the  learned,  the  standards  were  lost,  and  the 
taiione  differences  of  national  measures  began  to  exist 
among  the  people;  the  modem  period,  which  hardly  begme 
before  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  discrepeacice 
of  national  measures  were  i  >  tt  !.  and  the  attempts  at  a 
system  founded  upon  n.«iui.;d  j  fulosophy  began  to  be 
inade. 

The  origin  of  measures  of  length  is  unquestionably  to  be 
found  in  tne  parts  of  the  human  body ;  both  their  usual 
lengthiy  roughly  eneainng,  and  their  names,  establish  this 
beyond  a  dtrafat.  The  foot,  the  digit,  the  palm,  the  span. 

the  cubit,  &c.,  are  in  all  languages  derived  fr  ni  I'  l  5KT.n,i 
source «  nv,  in  the  popular  view  of  measurement,  do 
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nuttcrialiy  difliBr  in  length.  Ilii  dwttnqiieilioiMilile 
in  former  times,  when  authentic  meaaum  nm  not  to 
enihr  to  be  obtMned,  the  hands,  arms,  and  f«et  w«r«  nmdi 

more  fr«q»H  nfly  usi  t  than  they  are  at  present,  when  every 
irorknian,  howe  ver  humble,  is  in  posstibion  of  a  meaaure. 
George  Areola,  presently  nained,  h&ya  that  in  his  time 
(the  beginning  of  the  sixleenth  century)  the  French  work- 
jnen  common^  measured  a  foot  by  joimng  the  extremities 
of  the  thumbs,  clenching  the  fingwi»  Mul  keeping  the 
thumbs  as  widely  extended  as  they  eoold :  *  Tulgo  pedem 
meliuntur  opifices  manibus  in  pugnos  contractis  et  por- 
rectis  poihcibus  altrinsecvisque  obversis :'   nor  is  this  a 
bad  measure  of  a  French  foot.     At    .  liat  period  the 
ali^tly  variable  measures  derived  from  the  living  man  ' 
««n  first  exchanged  for  a  ftsMl  tod  legal  average  or  other 
«oimiilioiiftli«hM»  wb«tb«  wuoag  UwGimlB  or  Romaoa, 
vunknown.  AIItMileHibeHudia,thatii<m«orfhe«arli«r 
wn't  r>  mil  1  otherwise  than  incidentally  upon  the  qtie  fion, 
snd  that  the  fixed  and  legal  measures  were  of  eariy  dale. 
Mn^t  a  ithors  Rivesomi  litt'.t-  information  upon  the  subject ; 
even  the  poets  are  frequently  cited  for  their  allusions. 
Fixing  the  end  of  the  antient  period  about  the  middle  of 
the  «ith  ecntmjr  (amply  bccaue  the  chain  of  wiitcn  who 
are  cited  en  airaent  wdgMs  and  measnraa  ends  there), 
and  omittins;  nami  s  as  well  known  as  Homer  orViigil,  , 
Hesychius  or  Suidaa,  Phny  or  Vitruvius,  there  is  direct 
information  on  the  subject  in  the  works  or  fragnient.s  of 
Cato,  Celsus,  Columella,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Hero,  JuUus 
FVontinus,  Julius  Pollux,  Martianua  CapeUa,  ModiMtinos, 
Oribasitu,  Palladiue,  Faulitf.  PompoQiua*  Priidaii  (who 
wiote  expressly  on  the  lubjeet),  Ptwlua.  Rhemnhw  Fan> 
nius  (^vIm  i  \\  rrti'  a  poem  on  the  subject,  of*f'n  nltribnted  to 
Priscian  :.  Scnbonin-N,  Boetius,  Feslus  Pomptius,  Ulpianus, 
Volusius  Mfficiatii     li  d  Vano. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  end  the  nuddle  period  and 
commence  the  modem  with  the  woric  cf  LucM  Psetiis 
(1B73),  aa  being  the  carUcrt  of  the  writeBi  who  are  fre> 
qneotljr  dted  fbr  ettceeii  hi  their  atteai]K»  to  reetore  the 
almost  forgotten  values  of  the  Roman  measures.  But  this 
middle  penod  may  be  divided  into  that  which  preceded 
and  follow.  :  iln  invention  of  printing.  All  that  took 
place  in  tiie  former  part  of  it  is  a  blank ;  we  know  but  the 
Fcen}^  namely,  the  (probably  gradual)  introduction  of 
■eeiareii  dinBiing  ftom  those  of  Rome  in  numiitude, 
thoof^  retidnmg  the  same  names.  Nevertheless  the 
writers,  as  we  have  seen  in  Mile,  retained,  besides  a  uni- 
formity of  expreesion,  an  intended  uniformity  of  meaning  : 
if  they  had  not  the  Roman  U  o;  im  i  nnU',  they  thouglit 
Ihey  had.  When  the  German  imie  was  introduced,  which 
waa  about  four  Roman  miles,  the  latter  were  called  Italian 
milce.  An  abundance  <tf  passages  mi^ht  be  cited  (mm 
writo*  of  diflfinent  conntries  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  books  began  to  be  plentiful,  all 
coinciding  in  requiring  the  following  explanation,  namely, 
that  the  learned  l  ad  nmong;  themselves,  or  believed  they 
had,  a  system  of  measures  in  terms  of  which  they  commu- 
nicated with  each  other,  not  recognising  nor  in  any  way 
alluding  to  the  common  or  vernacular  measures.  It  is 
our  supposition  tlMt  this  system  began  hi  ignorance  that 
tlw  national  neeeorea  really  did  differ  from  one  another  at 
all,  and  was  eootimiMl  under  the  impression  that  a  common 
system  was  desirable,  at t aimilllei  aMt  bykeoplllg  to  the 
Roman  mea.sures,  attained. 

Aj9  this  point  in  the  history  of  measures  is  not  alluded  to 
by  any  metrolof^it,  and  as  some  of  iia  consecjuences  are 
ranantable,  it  will  bedeuable  to  state  &omc  proofs  of  our 
•wcitioQ.  Aa  ftr  ae  we  can  find,  it  was  haidly  thought 
neceesaiy,  even  after  the  sixteenth  century  had  commenced, 
and  r  CI  tainly  not  before,  to  mention  the  scale  of  measures : 
the  Roman  system  was  taken  for  granted.  Roger  Bacon, 
•.  hen  spt  aUing  of  a  foot  or  a  mile,  compares  statements  of 
PtolemV,  Plii^*  wd  writers  of  his  ovm  time,  without  a  word 
c£  emilMieB  t&it  there  could  be  any  difference  between  the 
aerams  measures ;  though  his  own  ctatementafirom  modem 
ImveUen  [Milk,  p.  212]  prore  that  tiiey  had  a  ttlfe  very 
di*ferent  hi  ii  nrth  from  that  of  the  Romans.  In  the  f?(-o- 
grmphy '  ot  Laurentius  Corvinus  (Basle,  149G),  alj  Uiat  iit- 
tAYH  on  measures  is  in  six  words,  explaining  the  single 
acuiition  which  had  been  made  to  the  Roman  system :  '  Ita- 
Jorum  quatuor  unicum  miliare  nostrum  mensurant.'  Le- 
(  rixA   or  Antonius  Nebriaensis  {Comographia/'.  fnlro- 

*>MwkiMs  ssMrtsg  f/idbMx  the  laH  «wk  \m  whick  AMtica  it  aok 


dbetifl^  Bmw,  1688),  lays  it  dovm  that  his  own  foot  and  hie 
own  pace  are  those  of  tlie  Romans,  he  being  a  man  of 
moderate  stature ;  and  having  once  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
respecting  the  Roman  pace,  ne  takes  it  for  gianted  he  has 
the  proper  foot  of  his  own  time:  he  atlds  that  he  ha.-*  made 
some  verifications  on  itinerary  distances.  Thi.H  idi-a  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  human  members  was  a  very  common  one  : 
€ieoigeAgricola,whoaework,'DePonderibuset  Mensuris,' 
was  much  in  use,  and  severs^  times  reprinted  (Paris,  15^; 
Venice,  1535 ;  Basle,  1550,  and  perhaps  oftener),  would 
almost  seem  to  hint,  in  add  tion  to  what  we  have  already 
cited,  that  the  actual  mcasuresof  hisday,asused  among  mer- 
chants,  were  taken  from  the  body  :  the  measures  of  length, 
he  says,  are  'membra  huroaoi  corporis,  pertica:,  arundines, 
funiculi.'  This  can  hardly  mean  that  measures,  such  aa 
the  foot,  the  cubit,  &c.,  were  only  migifuMn  derivtd  bom 
the  human  bodv ;  for  each  an  expTancfion  would  require 
us  to  say  that  tne  arnmlo  and  Itu'  fnriicuhtx  were  name* 
of  measures,  which  was  certainly'  not  the  ca>e.  The  word 
pertica  is  ambiguous  :  it  is  both  a  polo  and  the  measure 
derived  from  that  pole  ;  had  it  not  oeen  from  the  double 
meaning  of  that  word,  we  ^hould  have  been  quite  positive 
of  what  we  now  think  by  far  roost  probable,  namely,  that 
Agricota  means  to  aay  that  people  in  hit  time  measived  by 
the  parts  of  the  bodv,  poles,  reeds  or  canes,  and  strings.  This 
work  of  Agricola,  tlioiigh  intended  to  be  on  the  weights  and 
measures  of  his  own  time,  is  in  reality  wholly  occupied  by 
discussions  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures.  He  is  the 
first,  he  says,  who  in  modern  times  recovend  the  distinc- 
tioii  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  neasiirei»  which  had 
been  entirely  lost,  or  at  least  never  mentioned,  by  bu  im- 
mediate  predecessors.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  illufctiatc 
the  table  of  mea-Kures  by  drawings  of  the  human  Do<ly, 
with  descriptions  of  the  foot,  palm,  &c. ;  as  in  the  '  Cos- 
mographia '  of  Peter  Apian,  reprinted  several  tira««  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  No  other  reference  U> 
a  itandard  of  length  ia  pYcn ;  and  the  table  and  drawin^i 
ai«  made  in  nich  a  manner,  ttiat  nothing  but  our  habit  of 
usirc  nthrr  modes  of  measurement  would  mnke  any  one 
doubi  lur  u.  moment  that  actual  reference  to  the  human 
body  is  intended.  The  complete  table  of  the  sixteenth 
century  i«  as  follows : — the  breadth  (not  the  length,  as  is 
particularly  stated)  of  four  barleycorns  make  a  digit,  or 
nnger>breadth ;  four  digits  make  a  palm  (measored  across 
tile  middle  joint*  of  the  fingers) ;  four  palms  are  one  foot ; 
a  foot  and  a  half  is  a  cubit ;  ten  palms,  or  two  feet  and  a 
half,  are  a  step  (gressus);  two  steps,  or  five  feet,  are  a 
pace  J  a--i  is  ! ;  ten  feet  are  a  perch  ;  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
iive  paces  are  an  Italic  stadium ;  eight  stadia,  ur  a  thou> 
sand  paces,  are  an  ItaUc  mile ;  four  Italic  miles  are  a 
CJerman  mile ;  and  five  Italic  miles  are  a  Swiss  mile.  It 
will  appear  most  probable  from  the  preceding  statement 
that  the  foot  was  considerably  less  even  than  the  antient 
Roman  foot  of  11 '6  English  inches;  the  averaj^e  human 
foot  certainly  ha.s  not  that  length.  Tlie  t.able  just  men- 
tioned, derived,  as  we  sliall  sec,  from  the  Romans  in  most 
of  its  parts,  is  founded  upon  a  notion  which  is  very  near 
the  truth  in  a  well-proportioned  man,  namely,  that  the 
breadth  of  the  palm  is  the  24th  part  of  the  height ;  the 
length  of  the  foot,  the  sixth ;  and  the  length  of  the  cubit, 
or  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  extended  fingers, 
the  fourth. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which 
books  were  written  for  all  Europe,  and  not  for  that  part  of 
it  alone  in  which  the  writer  lived,  to  set  down  on  the  page 
printed  lines  representing  the  length  of  a  foot,  or  palm* 
according  to  what  the  pe|^  woula  admit  Ihe  term  fte- 
auently  used  was  '  figuratio thos  a  long  line  extending 
oown  the  page,  marked  '  figuratio  pedis,'  means  that  the 
length  of  this  line  at  the  time  it  was  printed  is  that  of 
which  tiie  author  speaks.  No  instance  was  cverf-  produced 
in  which  such  a  line  was  merely  a  representation,  put  down 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  subdivisions,  or  in  which  it  was 
tr«itcd  oy  any  soeoeeding  writer  as  other  than  an  ahaohite 
Ikcsimile. 

Tl^io  firtired  foot,  or  pnper-fnot  as  we  may  call  :*  requires 
lo  be  iengtiiened,  as  an  kiiluwance  for  the  shnuking  of  the 

•  Wc  do  tiot  forjc^  111*  cdSM,  but  Uiii  WW  only  ao  laolated  luliaii  nnuure 
nnt  likely  lo  ht  wtmA  uatHkHlBil  Mm  by  A(rindB,  wTltli^  in  Fraaoc. 

and  puUing  all  BMVMM*  nwlir  tam*  ImmI*. 

-f  Wc  haM-  fnani)  mr.  \n  tho  ir<.<rk  of  Nnndpr  (ISftS).  ta  wlildi  IIm  ntitw 
of  thr  mntum  an  rrjirewnu^l  I'y  nrhitrwy  llnvi.  Hat  u  if  to  atKnr  irlut 
WW  lotcwM.  iba  wonb  naat  tollawliif  tba  tetrad  mmmm  m  '  Hart— »> 
pKMnai  wtmaa  siates  muisiim/ »s. 
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CMp<T.  The  mnrn/t  mm  in  which  we  mn  teeorttely  laeei^- 

tain  in  what  proportion  this  shrinVing  h?Ui  taken  plftce  is  in 
the  plate  of  Dr.  Bernard's  work  on  Enfl;li.sh  weipfht*  and 
measures,  in  which  a  line  which  is  described  as  7  KnjC^lish 
inches  has  bhrunk  to  6  inches  and  25-thirtieths,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  42  to  41.  Other  instances  give  smaller* 
•mounts  of  ahrinkiog :  we  adinit  this  ratio  of  42  to  4 1,  and 
the  mora  raadilj,  boMUM  the  nrger  allowance  we  make  the 
more  is  our  final  conclusion  wcnikened:  thi^  final  conclu- 
sion bein/;,  that  the  geometers  of  the  sixteenth  century  used 
a  much  sJiorter  foot  than  the  Roman. 

That  the  mathematicians  just  named  did  use  a  set  of 
measures  among  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  diver- 
nties  of  popular  ueasMres,  is  established  by  the  enreM 
•Heiiion  of  Chivitia,whodied  in  1612^  aged  75.  and  btl 
fore  a  contemporary  authority.    Tic  say*,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Sacrobosco,  *  Enumerandap  sunt  mensnrte  quilnis 
mntheiuatici,  maxitnd  ceumetnr,  utuntur.  Mathematici 
enim,  nc  confusio  oriretur  ob  diversitatem  mensurarum  in 
variis  regionibua  (quttlibet  namquo  regio  propriaa  habct 
piopemodum  mensuras)  utiliter  excogitirunt  quasdam 
neasuras,  mm  oertm  ee  rata  qnid  omnes  nationes  babe- 
rentur.'   He  then  gives  the  same  table  as  that  above.  Or 
looking  at  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  we  find  a  fuot  which  is  figured  as  ten  Englis!i  inches 
in  length,  al^er  th«i  »tirin1ving  of  the  paper  is  allowed  for. 
Rrst  Feniel.t  who  measured  a  degree  of  the  earth,  speaka 
of  the  foot  which  he  used  in  two  distinct  works,  the  *  Mona- 
lospharium.'  Paris,  1526,  and  the  '  Cosmotheoria,*  Paris, 
ISSSB)  in  which  last  the  degree  is  described.   In  the  first 
work  he  gives  his  foot,  or  '  figuratio  pedis  geometrici,' 
which  hi^  sjiys  is  to  be  chosen  with  great  care,  on  account 
of  the  gi  eat  diversity  ol  n)ea;i§ures.    This  paper-foot  is  now 
witliin  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  of  nine  inches  and  two-thirds 
(Engiuh),  which,  increased  in  the  proportion  of  41  to  ^  is 
nine  inches  and  mi)fr4«ntha.  In  tne  second  work,  he  says 
that  five  of  his  own  paces,  or  of  those  of  ordinary  men, 
make  six  geometrical  paces.  Now  the  pace  of  an  ordinary 
man,  or  two  steps,  is  almost  exactly  five  Engli.sh  feet ; 
Paucton  (p.  187),  from  actual  experiment,  gives  what 
amounts  to  59  inches  and  7-tcnths  English.  At  sixty  inches 
per  pace,  Fcmel's  foot  is  then  10  inches  (English) exactly : 
at  597  inches  it  is  9-06  inches.  The  two  descriptions  agree 
so  well,  that  Fetners  foot  mnf  be  considered  as  verv  well 
determined:  nevertheless,  Picard,  Cassini,  Montucla,  La- 
lande,  and  Delambre  have  all  taken  it  for  granted  th.at  t)y 
a  foot  Fernel  cotitd  have  meant  nottiing  but  the  Pari'tian 
foot  i\2S  Kiighhli  imhe>',  and  have  therefore  considered 
liifii  as  having  (by  accident,  they  suppose)  measured  his 
degree  with  very  great  correctness,  whereas,  in  Ihctt  he  i» 
15  miles  wrong.    Budieus  (followed  by  Glaieanus  and 
othen)  had,  a  lew  ynn  before  (1515),  in  his  treatise  De 
Aste,  the  earliest  woik  on  Roman  measures,  S:c.,  declared 
that  the  Rutuaa  foul  wati  the  same  as  the  Fariaiaji :  and 
Picard,  Sec.  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Fernel 
followed  Dudaiis :  they  might  have  learnt  from  Lucas  Psetus 
(bat  this  foot  of  Budcus  was  *reprot>ated  by  all  as  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman  foot.'  The  treatise  of 
Stuffier, '  De  Mensurationibus,'  Oppenheim,  1S24,  contains 
hb  configuration  of  the  digit,  palm,  and  foot,  separately, 
the  foot  being  aUo  divided  into  palms.    Tlieiie  agree  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  one  another,  and  the  foot  on  the  paper 
is  precisely  9  inches  and  three-quarters  (English).  Thit 
laereesed  in  the  ratio  of  41  to  42  gives  9  98  inches.  The  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  digit,  &c.  as  being  the  celebrated  measures 
which  are  used  by  all  or  most,  and  cives  no  hint  whatever 
of  his  ha\  ing  made  a  measure  for  himself.    It  may  here  be 
noted  that  the  Knghsh  writers  of  the  period  make  little 
mention  of  this  book-system,  and,  wlien  they  do  mention  ft, 
sometimes  confound  it  with  the  common  and  popular  sys- 
tem.  Thus  Blundevil,  in  his  '  Exercises.'  tells  us  that  the 
Geman/oo/,  according  to  Staffler,is  two  inches  and  a  half 
1ms  then  ours ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  fo<ML  we  have  just 
tited. 
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There  is  little  raliance  to  be  phteed  «■  tta  barisf  sImb* 

dard  ;  neTccthefeas,  thia  addition  to  the  Roman  ^item  of 

measures  must  have  been  made  bysome  who  had  tried  it : 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  writers  would  in  aSI  cAj^e>  e:*rc 
fully  Mate  that  four  grains  of  bsxiey  placed  aide  by  ude 
irive  their  fir^t  and  lowest  measure,  unless  thejT  waee  at 
least  repeating  a  weilHMrtablished  tnMiition,  fnanded  opm 
an  actual  mode  of  measurement.  Aeeording  to  this  inadc^ 
64  grains,  placed  aide  by  side,  ought  tn  give  their  foot :  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  verr  difficalt  to  make  any  baricf  of 
our  day  give  more  than  10  inches.  On  trying  the  first 
grains  we  obtained, we  found  that,  by  picking  out  the  larrest 
grains,  33  of  them  just  gave  more;  and  32  less,  than  five 
inches:  but  that,  taking  the  grains  as  they  came,  38  gave  oaiy 
Ave  inehes.  Not  tNriAiiig  nowerer  to  tmst  to  one  trial, 
we  ptoeuied  the  hrgMk  specimens  of  barler  which  eould 
be  got  fhna  two  dilfcrent  and  distant  parts  of  England,  and 
from  these  specimens,  already  '-e!?'  icJ  as  >  hoice  uunplea, 
we  picked  out  the  largest  grainii.  In  &  fin>t  sample,  S3 
grain-s  placed  side  by  side  gave  five  inches ;  in  a  secMid,  33 
grains  gave  five  inches  and  one-tenth;  in  a  third,  83 
grains  gave  also  5  inehes  and  one-tenth.  And  yet  then 
sarnies  diffend  •marently  in  bulk ;  but  on  erafflinatioii 
we  foand  lhat  the  length*  of  tb«  gmins  differed  materi- 
ally, their  breadths  very  little.  So  that  tfir  antient  English 
standard  which  depended,  was  said  to  have  depended, 
upon  the  lengths  of  barley-corns  placed  end  to  end.  was 
not  founded  upon  so  sure  a  method  as  that  above  d«eribed, 
which  depended  upon  tlw  bpndths.  The  foot  of  64  bariey- 
oons  dcnvcd  bom  tin  avenge  of  the  preceding  (rejecting 
that  (Hm  the  erariler  grains  of  the  London  sample)  is  9 
inches  and  eight-tentos  of  an  inch,  rather  smaJler  than 
mi^ht  be  supposed  from  the  other  methods  of  judging 
which,  however,  it  iQiMtbafMMnbcn^  iMmbam  ywlma 
to  their  utmost. 

We  feel  persuaded  fh>m  all  that  precede^  «0t  Mif  that 
1^  tte  begioniiis  of  the  sixteenth  eentnrr  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  measures  of  the  learned  and  the 
Roman  measure*,  but  lliKf  Roman  foot,  thr  foundation 
of  all,  was  taken  to  be  con-sidembly  siiortcr  than  the  truth, 
having  been  probably  recovered  from  the  human  body. 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  sounder  notiona,  wtsea 
traces  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  For  instance,  in  the  aeaoad 
editaoB  of  the  mathematical  Lexicon  of  Vitalis  (19B0\ 
the  fii^t  edition  (1688)  being  silent  on  the  matter,  an  arti- 
cle on  measures  is  introdocMl  in  which  the  nn!  v  atithwitit>> 
alluded  to  are  the  •  Dies  Genialwi'  of  Alexander  ab  Alej- 
andro, in  which  there  is  nothing  but  description  of  antient 
measures,  and  the  work  of  George  Agricola  already  cited. 
The  Roman  foot  was  recovered  with  toleiaMe  ease  as  kmi 
as  it  was  looked  for.  Leonaid  di  Bortii^an  IldiaB  lanyer, 
gave  its  length  fhim  the  Otddian  foot  hemfter  notked : 
and  Lucas  Psetua,  another  lawyer,  wrote  elaborately  o-i 
the  antient  weights  and  mes.snres  in  1573.  Tbos«  who 
would  see  men;  o;  iSiv  ^>ihji_'ct  in  1  he  m \' i-t-nth  oentmy 
must  search  for  the  'RTitings  of  Alciatus,  Alcaswr,  Geo. 
Agrioola,  Budsus,  Bndelius,  Capellm,  Montanus,  Mariana, 
Lebrixa  (Nebriasemia),  Neaacur,  fta,  Fmtm,  Boftiai. 
Villalpanaus,  See. 

As  soon  as  the  middle  period  is  past,  the  history  of 
weight*  and  measures  down  to  our  own  time  ceases  to  t>e 
European,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  England 
and  Fraace,  we  need  not,  in  so  short  a  sketch  as  the  pre- 
MnAt  giva  WHf  vwy  dote  mwnibI  of  Ilia  vaiiwis  imlkmal 
measures. 

In  England,  it  seeni  as  if  the  standards  were  tolerably 

well  settled  and  widely  diffused  at  to  vni^y  a  period  that 
the  writers  of  this  country  took  cnniparaVivcly  little  notice 
of  the  system  which  the  continental  mathematicians  u^d 
for  their  own  communications.  Tliat  the  ear  of  twrier  and 
of  wheat  were  actually  used  in  determining  the  standards, 
seems*  to  admit  of  no  doubt  The  statute  61  Henir  HL 
(a.d.  12BB)  enacts,  <th8t  an  English  penny,t  eidled  the 
sterling,  round,  without  clipping,  should  weigh  32  grains  of 
wheat,  well  dried  and  gatnered  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
ear;  end  twenty  pence  to  make  an  nr.ncf.  twelve  ounces  a 
pound,  eight  pounds  a  gallon  of  mnc.  and  eight  gallons  ot 
wine  a  biuhei  of  London,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a 
auarter.*  A^n»  17  Ednaid  U.  (a.d.  1324}  provides  that 
tlma  bori^f-eoiM,  mitid  and  diy,  makeaaindh,  18  inches 

■  WcttojHtbtUmdMaioqrcifHwqrL  Mteii^tiMSIhs  jvi 
Si  Mm  InsBi  ot  Ills  an. 
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a  foot,  &c.  And  the  interpretation  of  the  older  Bcientific 
writers  on  measures  is  agreeable  to  the  conamori  meaning 
of  the  words.  '  Look  to  the  first  grounde,'  lavs  Oughtred, 
*Md  pnampki  «f  ovr  Sulish  WMuiwig,  bob  Barkv- 
eornw.*  Bat  It  h  «e  diflinih  to  know  how  tnodi  of  tfie 
sharp  t'nd  of  a  barley-corn  must  be  cut  or  worn  away  be- 
*'ore  It  becomeii  \vh;i.t  was  called  '  round,'  that  this  mode  of 
measuring  by  the  Icnf^tJis  of  barley-eorns  is  very  indefinite. 
Standards  wan  made  at  early  periodji  and  enforced  by 
vadoua  ilatutes;  one  of  the  earliest  is  one  of  Edward  I. 
af  nattrttitt  data,  frtuch  diwati  that  a  ilaodapd  of  bushels, 

SJhnHt  and  elk,  shall  be  kept  fai  averr  town,  agreeinf?  w  ith 
e  king's  measure.  With  regard  totne  measure  of  length, 
this  country  lias  been  fortunate,  and  its  ttandariLs  have, 
for  oommercial  purposes,  fully  deserved  the  nair.c.  Hut 
the  measure  of  capadty  [Gallon]  remained  various  in 
spite  of  bU  aots  of  Parliafflent.  ui  the  year  1660  there 
wan  thiaa  tfiiiiBot  modes  of  datemiiiiog  a  wine  galloa: 
!•  FhMB  (reaeial  opinion,  wfaloh  fava  Si  anbie  nahai. 
and  with  whjoh,in  fact,  the  gmlloni  in  common  use  agreed, 
as  was  proved  by  the  measurements  of  Oaghtred,  Gunter, 
BritjtjN  ami  others:  2,  The  cLstomary  standard  at  the 
Guildhall,  which,  though  not  a  legal  standard,  was  consi- 
dered as  such,  even  by  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and 
whiioh.  Iboofh  inieali^  only  23A  oubic  inches,  was  always 
takm  to  ba  991  inohaa :  The  teal  legal  ttandaid,  pre- 
■enred  at  the  Treasury,  containing  282  -  cubic  inoiea. 
Oogfatred  savt  that  the  difference  between  the  ale  and  wine 
gairoos  it,  'that  because  of  the  frothing  of  the  ale  or  beer, 
the  quantity  becometh  lease,  and  therefore  such  liquors  as 
did  not  eo  yield  froth,  as  wine,  oyle,  and  the  like,  should  in 
reason  have  a  letier  measnre.'  The  Report  of  one  of  the 
Committees  states  that  the  vrine  gdlon  had  been  gradually 
■hiinkiiy  in  oapaoity,  until  it  was  ancrted  at  ^1  cubic 
mehea  Vf  a  fiieal*  definition.  That  this  ralue  was  laid 
down  by  the  statxite  of  5  Anne,  cap.  27.  is  certain  ;  and 
the  origm  of  this  detinition  (which  is  inserted  into  a  statute 
having  nothing;  to  do  with  weights  and  measures)  secma  to 
have  been  as  follows : — A  Uttle  after  17U0,  an  ii^bnnation 
was  tried  in  the  Exchequer  against  one  Barker,  for  having 
imported  iMta  of  AUaaat  vina  than  ha  had  jpoid  doty  fbr. 
On  the  |Mut  of  fkm  orown  U  wataontaaded  that  the  anled 
gallon  at  Guildhall  (said  to  contain  231  cubic  inches)  was 
the  standard.  But  the  defendants  appeak^i  to  ttie  law 
which  required  that  a  standard  gallon  should  be  kept  at 
the  Treasury,  proved  that  there  wea  such  a  gallon  at  the 
Treasunr  ctmtaining  282  cubic  iaeftMi  and  established,  by 
the  evioence  of  the  oldest  peiaeaain  the  trade,  that  the 
bntta  and  hogsheadi  which  came  ftom  Spain  hid  alwaye 
contained  the  proper  number  of  the  real  standard  gallons. 
A  juror  wa.s  withdrawn,  and  the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
took  no  further  proceedings  except  procunnpthe  above  act. 
A  l>etter  instance  of  confusion  could  hardly  be  imagined  : 
the  legal  gallon  had  gradually  twen  diminished  more  than 
SO  oufaia  inehee ;  the  merchants  in  one  partioniar  trade 
oaitfaBad  to  import  and  to  pay  duty  by  the  real  gallon, 
awl  veto  Anally  called  to  soeouot  by  the  attorney-general, 
hi  eommon  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  forgotten 
what  the  real  gallon  was,  and  sued  for  penalties  upon  ap- 
peal to  what  was  no  more  a  legal  standard  than  the  measure 
in  a  private  shop. 

There  ia  lomathing  curious  about  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pmhaeBt  [Oaixow]  mentioned  by  Ward,  who  was  an  eye- 
tritaam^  and  wrote  just  after  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  his 
aeroont  could  do  no  harm.  The  gallon  was  found  to  be 
224  (Wollaston  afterwards  found  it  to  be  224-4)  cubic 
jnchcjs,  that  is,  the  sealed  gallon  at  Guildhall :  but,  •  for  se- 
veral reasons,  it  was  at  that  time  thought  convenient  to 
continue  the  former  supposed  content  of  231  cubic  inches.' 
This  means,  as  explained  by  the  Committee  of  1736,  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  mrect  an  autboritv  to  be  drawn 
for  gauging  according  to  the  Qhrfldhal)  gaHon ;  the  mer- 
chants immediately  petition  to  he  alioweu  to  sell  a.s  they 
were  ganged  ;  the  eoinmisMioner^  nf  cu.Moms  do  not  fuUow 
the  order  (winch  however  it  docs  not  appear  was  ever 
signed ) ;  and  when  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  take  the 
attorney-general's  opinion  upon  it,  they  are  recommended 
tomakenoohanga:  'Forii  thauMige  of  ganstng  is  da- 
parted  ftom,  he  niows  net  where  we  diall  be,  beeauie  re- 
sort cannot  be  had  to  the  Exchequer  for  a  standard  to 

*  W«  mwn  WTOOS,  «•  belim,  ta  lUUns  lo  Oaluw  UwI  tba  tmix  Kallon 
wpMsraM  IwMiMer  IW  sMl 
linwsislsiliwst— eidaitatto  Bwsrts  ef  On 
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which  almost  all  the  statutes  refer ;  /or  there  tsnonoflMn 
but  what  the  king  will  be  vastly  a  loser  by.' 

The  old  diviiioo  of  the  gallon  into  that  of  wine  neaimo, 
ala  and  beer  meamm»  aad  dry*  neiaiive«  was  not  only  un- 
haown  to  the  law,  but  even  w  the  writers  on  arithmetic, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  i>£venteenfh  century.  Nor  when 
Briggs,  Ou^htred,  &c.  mea^iiued  the  gallons,  did  they  di« 
vide  Ihcm  mto  more  than  two  kinds — for  ale  and  wine. 
Oughlred,  who  measured  pecks,  bushels,  fee.,  and  thence 
found  272|  cubic  inches  tor  the  deduced  gallon,  imagines 
this  to  be  the  ale  gallon.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  old 
Winchester  gallon,  before  its  eontent  was  a  little  leduaad 
by  the  statute  of  1697 ;  this  gallon  still  continued  in  use  ia 
Ireland  up  to  the  introduction  of  ttiL-  imperial  measures; 
and  even  in  En£:land,  as  late  as  1727,  Arhutluiut  takes 
it  for  the  existing  drj'  meaiiure.  Perhaps  we  have  the  lirs> 
time  in  which,  and  the  first  person  by  whom,  the  distinel 
tion  of  the  com  and  ale  gallon  was  made,  in  the  followiiw 
oitation  from  Wyberd  ('Tactometria.*  lOSIX  j>.  268)  :-^Noir 
as  to  Mr.  Oughtred's  ale  gallon  of  272^  Indies,  the  said 
Mr.  Reynolds'  (John  Reynolds,  a  clerk  m  the  Mint,  often 
referreu  lo  by  Wybtrd  its  a  mathi  niatician  and  experi- 
menter) '  indeed  aliovveth  of  such  a  Gallon  measure,  but 
not  fur  any  liquid  thing,  but  lur  drie  things,  as  Come, 
Coals,  Salt,  and  other  dry  things  measurable  by  this  kind 
of  Measure,  and  so  calleth  it  the  drie  Gallon  measure  :  and 
tharmpon  he  wil  have  to  be  3  severall  Gallons  (or  other 
Hire  Measures),  one  for  ^t'fiM  (which  also  serveth  for  oiles, 
strong-waters,  and  the  like),  another  for  Ale&n^  Beer,  and 
a  third  for  Corne,  Coulet,  and  the  like.'  Wyberd,  rejecting 
the  distinction  of  the  dry  and  ale  gallons,  made  his  wine 
and  ale  gallons  to  be  224  and  2t>(i  cubic  inches,  by  a  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments :  it  is  singular  that  a 
good  experimenter,  witbaoeem  to  exiating  standaRkaadia 
good  an  experimenter  to  aoinmt  something  like  the  aetaal 
truth,  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  largest  or  ale  gallon,  and  it  shows  the  extreme 
contusion  in  which  the  subject  was  then  enveloped. 

There  has  been  in  various  quarters  a  disposition  to  sup- 
pose that  the  varieties  of  gallons  arose  from  the  varieties  of 
pounds,  since  the  onsinal  definitioo  of  the  gallon  depended 
upon  the  pound.  Ime  we  think  exceedingly  likelV,  only 
we  do  not  imagine  that  it  was  done  of  set  purpose,  tnit  tiy 
confounding  one  species  of  pound  with  the  other,  in  the 
way  of  common  mistake.  Tnere  is  among  most  antiqua- 
rians a  perverse  unwillingness  to  admit  human  frailty  among 
the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  fonner  times,  which 
has  caused  many  an  hmu  to  be  thrown  away  in  trying  to 
Moooflik  the  week  muaioal  aeales  rTaraACRoao],  aad 
mamrmore  in  finding  out  for  the  rode  forefathers  of  all 
kinds  of  nations  an  accurate  and  self-consistent  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Though  even  in  our  day.  a'  learned 
body,t  legislating  for  educated  men,  after  declaring  in  one 
paragraph  that  none  but  troy  weight  is  to  be  u»ed,lias  in> 
troduced  averdupois  weight  in  the  very  next  paragraph, — 
we  never  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  that  such  a  thinj; 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  VIIL  or  Eli- 
zabeth. Now  it  certainly  does  happen  that  there  is  a  cUwe 
relation  not  only  between  the  old  gallons  and  the  weights, 
but  even  between  the  iliti'erent  versions  of  the  old  gallons 
and  the  weights.  There  was  a  t^allon  uf  "IKJ  cubic  inches, 
intlie  EzelMquer  as  a  standard;  there  was  one  of  272^ 
inohM^incomiBoaua;  there  was  one  of  231  inches,  in 
conrawm  me:  and  there  was  one  of  224  inehei,  in  the 
anildhall.  Now  282  and  292  are,  as  near  es  hfitegen  will 

show  it,  in  the  propnrtion  of  the  jmukkI  f\V4M  Jiijx)is  to  the 
pound  troy,  and  272^  and  224  are  aji  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  k  lui&kaly  timfc  thk  ahoold  have  bean  ao* 
cidental. 

Common  omge,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  more 
dktiaotioai  of  measores  than  have  lasted.  The  editor  of 
the  'Pathway  to  Knowledge '  gives  four  sorts  of  pounds  as 

in  use :  the  Tower  pound  i^aln  ady  mentioned  in  Troy), 

*  W«  do  not  raMD  that  t)wr«  n<  nu  dl^lnrtinn  lirtwmi  liquid  »n<l  dry 
nwHurc.  bat  tliut  tkm  vmt  an  dlilioetiaa  betwern  U>«  galluoi  of  thow  »«•• 
*iit«c  l^ua  Mrllit.lo  th«*riihB«Ue)ipp»Ddrd  to  hi*  tmtiie  ud  book-kreplof 
(1588),  Ter)  dHtinrtly  »rj»^T«ti>«11if  liq  li.l  ..mi  <lry  ni<?j««irM,  but  u»«  only  i«« 
(klloK,  a«inei)  ■!  »liirli  ilw  ]n.:l  u  :  uj  j'Oiind     II  in»>      woilh  wiitle 

to  mM  that  th«  ibU*  ot  l/SV  ytinUu  utnouaricil  by  this  «ril«r  four  y«an  bctbas 
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the  troy  and  'haberdepoys,'  the  subtill,  and  the  foyTe. 
The  word  subtUi  was  not  the  one  mentioned  in  Tare,  at 
least  one  would  suppose  so;  let  the  reader  tiy  to  un- 
isntaad it  himadf ;— 'Hie  poundes  mibtiU,  ao  tMrmed  for 
tfaat  in  in  miall  qnantitie  it  ma;^  bee  made  nfnble  to  re- 
present anye  othet  greater  weight  winlioever,  as  foure 
penny  waient  troy,  or  less  to  answere  in  due  proportion 
unto  the  wnole  pound  Trove,  with  all  hU  pnrl  s,  .  very  parte 
sensible  and  severally  to  be  )iandled.  This  waipht  is  pri- 
vate, to  iissaye  Maistcrs  and  such  as  can  make  triall  of 
miaerals,  and  not  knowne  to  many  other,  neither  is  there 
mgrjiM  thereof;  in  ordinarie  ■eeomptB.*  TUi  seems  to 
mean  that  any  email  pieea.  endk  aa  an  asmyw  irould  cnt 
off  for  trial,  was  made  to  renreaent  a  pound,  and  tlie  fine- 
ness expressed  in  ounces  of  that  small  pound  would  of 
course  represent  that  of  the  actual  pound.  The  pound 
foyle  was  less  than  the  pound  troy  by  its  fifth  part,  and 
was  used  for  gold  foil  and  for  wire,  and  for  pearls.  In  the 
two  former  cases  it  obviously  means  that  ttie  workman 
paid  himsell'  i'or  labour  and  loss  by  selling  four-flftha  of  a 
pound  of  wire  or  foil  at  the  price  of  a  pound  of  Mlion. 
And  many  varieties  of  measure  arise  in  this  way,  namely, 
by  varying,  not  the  price  of  a  given  amount,  but  the 
amount  of  a  i;iven  name  at  a  tfiven  price.  A  wholesale 
bookseller  now  says  that  he  sells  2")  ns  24.  meaning  that  he 
who  buys  two  dozen  shall  ha%  e  one  more  ;  but  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  this  usage  existed,  it  would  have  been 
put  down  that  two  dozen  of  POoks  are  twenty-five. 

It  is  naedleas  to  give  an  account  of  the  old  standards  of 
wmi^ht  mentioned  by  the  committee  of  1758,  as  many  of 
thf-m  are  lost ;  a  much  greater  agreement  was  found  to 
exist  between  those  made  &t  various  times  than  wa.s  ob- 
served in  riv'  i  'l  'a  the  standards  of  capacity.  The  orie:in 
and  hiiiton  of  the  different  weights  i«  ailuded  to  m  Avsr- 
Dtrpois  and  Troy  ;  of  the  standards  of  length  in  Standard, 
in  which  last  artiole  will  be  found  an  accoimt  of  the  transi- 
tion to  the  now  established  imperial  meamres.  Tlie  day 
is  probably  distant  when  the  English  public  shall  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  uniform  decii^  system  of  weights  and 
measures — the  only  one  which  is  sure  of  stability.  An 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  best  method  of  ulti- 
mately attaining  thi.s  end  is  by  beginning  with  the  coinage, 
and  this  is  recommended  by  the  cummi&^aioners  who  have 
recently  reported.  [Standard.]  Nothing,  as  it  fortu- 
natdy  hupaaa,  flan  be  easier  than  this  change;  theintro* 
duetum  of  eofns  of  two  alnllings  each,  in  place  of  tlie  lia]f> 
crown,  followed  l)y  that  of  coins  of  twopence-halfpenny 
each,  might  be  made  without  requiring  any  alteration  in 
the  habits  or  calculations  of  any  one.  It  is  the  advatitage 
of  this  proposition  that  the  two  new  coins  which  it  re-  | 
quires  might  be  learnt  as  partsof  the  old  system,  before  the 
subsequent  alteration  oftlie copper  is  made.  Aaaoonaa  these 
coins  are  well  citabliahed,  an  alteimtion  of  fom  per  cent, 
in  the  copper  coinage,  or  the  enactment  that  ttcelvepeju'c- 
hdlfyenny  shall  pass  for  the  silver  shilling,  is  the  whole 
step  requisite  to  complete  the  process;  and  the  pound 
Viill  then  consist  of  ten  two-ahiiliug  coins  (.under  their 
proper  name),  the  two-shilling  coin  of  ten  iwopence-half- 
penny  coins  (also  under  their  proper  name),  and  the  two- 
pence-halfpenny of  ten  farthings  as  at  present.  As  soon 
aa  this  change  is  made,  and  the  eonvemence  of  its  arith- 
inetie  fbund  by  experience,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  w  eights 
and  measures.  And  it  would  be  well  if  those  w  ho  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  !r:;i;t(  i  .vould  re- 
member that  change  of  coinage  is  the  only  change  which  a 
government  can  immediately  command — that  for  one  calcu- 
lation which  is  made  upon  goods,  hundreds  are  made  upon 
monev^-and  that,  if  the  small  alteration  which  ii  required 
to  make  the  coinage  purely  decimal  cannot  be  attained, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  more  extensive  changes  w  hich 
the  weights  and  measures  will  require. 

We  now  describe  the  English  weights  and  measures  as 
they  stood  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1825,  immediately 
before  the  introduction  by  law  of  the  imperial  measures, 
with  some  remarks  on  their  states  at  different  times. 

it  ia  not  toauch  an  aitideaatba  present  that  the  young 
arithmetician  wftt  refer,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
more  than  a  condensed  .set  of  tables.  For  the  modem 
continental  measures  which  follow,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge great  assistance  t>om  Dr.  K«liy^  *CIMBM!A,'  the 
itaodard  work  on  the  subj^ 

SVgff  IPV^ffAt^-TMa  weight  iaaaid  to  ham  alwajabacn 


the  standard  weight  of  the  country:  on  this  asaeition 
we  have  some  doubts;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  on  them  at  lengtli.  The  pound  is  12  ounces;  the 
ounce  is  20  pennyweights ;  the  pennyweight  is  24  naiaL 
The  pound  la  OQw  grains.  There  is  but  one  grain  m  VHt, 
whether  troy  or  averanpoia,  and  *  euhie  inch  w  pore  water 
is  2S2-48e  grains  (batometar  90  indiee,  thennometer  82* 
Fnhr.\  A  L  il  ic  foot  of  water  is  7374  pounds  troy. 
Wlieat  auu  bread  were  unce  mea.sured  by  this  weight,  but 
latterly  only  gold  and  silver.  It  is  usual  t  j  viy  tliat  pre- 
cious stones  are  also  measured  by  troy  weight ;  but,  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  measure  of  these'  is  the  grain.  The 
^i*iw«|Mi  it  naeaeured  by  carats  of  151^  to  the  ounce  troy ; 
ao  that  tiie  carat  is  3|  grains,  very  nearly.  In  pearis,  the 
old  foil  measure  already  noticed  still  exibts ;  for  the  pearl 
grain  is  one-fifth  less  tnan  the  troy  grain.  In  the  seven- 
teen t!i  'jL-ntury  the  goldsmiths  divided  the  ounce  troy  into 
24  carats  of  four  grains  each  for  gold  and  silver  :  so  that 
the  pound  troy  contained  1152  go  Id -carat  grains.  They  also 
divided  the  ounce  into  150  carats  of  four  grains  each,  for 
diamonds:  so  the  pound  troy  contained  7200  ^anoad- 
carat  gndna.  But  now  the  Cajut  has  only  the  sense  noted 
under  that  word,  for  gold  and  silTer;  and  is  altered  as 
above  for  diamonds. 

According  to  the  old  statutes,  the  pound  troy  is  76U0 
grains;  for  32  grains  are  to  make  a  pennyweight, 20 penny- 
weights an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound.  It  is  not  Known 
whmorwhv  the  pennyweight  was  first*  made  24  graiaa. 
Insome  old  boon  a  nain  le  20  mttei»  a  mite  24  draita^  a 
droite  20  peM^tee,  and  a  peraite  24  blanks.  TUs  divisiOB 
of  the  grain  into  230,400  parts  must  of  course  i.ave  been 
book-learning :  it  is  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
moneyers. 

Ap^itfiecaries  Weight. — in  ditpeiuing  medicines,  the 
pound  troy  (Does  that  weight  ever  occur  m  prescriptions?) 
18  divided  into  12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  8  drams,  the 
dram  into  3  scruples ;  consequently  each  scruple  is  fO 
grains.  But  in  buying  and  selling  medicines  wholesale, 
averdupois  weight  is  and  always  nas  been  used.  The 
'Pathway,*  so  often  cited  (1596),  says,  'ail  physicaJl 
drugges' were  Weighed  by  averdupois,  and  Jeake  \.1674) 
say.s  that  '  many  '  i  only  many)  of  the  *  physical  doses'  aie 
weighed  by  what  we  now  call  apothecaries'  weight  The 
fact  seems  fo  be  that  in  tiia  lint  iutaiiea  the  more  pre- 
cuMia  dmgr^  aa  nnak^  wctc  irdflwl  Iqr  troy  weizht,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  preeions  inetals ;  and  that  the 
common  medicines  we-e  iisp.  n^ed  by  fractions  of  what 
was  then  the  common  puuisd,  .m>  shall  see  under  the 
next  head. 

Jpfjt/ircurini  jiuid  meamtre. — in  1836,  in  the  new  edi* 
tion  of  the  '  Phaxmacopffiia,'  the  CoUegc  of  Physicians  pie- 
scribed  the  use  of  the  following  ihrianni' — 60  minuai 
make  a  fiuid  dram;  8  fluid  drama  a  inid  ounce ;  20  flokl 
ounces  a  pint.  For  water  this  is  actual  weight  as  well  ar 
measure,  since  the  imperial  pint  is  2t;  ounces  averdupois 
of  water ;  but  for  other  liquids  the  fluid  ounce  J  must  merely 
be  considered  as  a  name  given  to  the  20tii  part  of  a  pifH- 
The  minim  of  water  is  as  nearly  po^ble  the  naimal 
drop ;  but  not  of  other  substances,  the  drops  of  which  fliy 
with  their  several  tenacities. 

According  to  Dr.  Young  (who  has  reduced  them  from 
Vega),  the  apotheearieaP  gnins  nied  in  different  countries 
are  as  follows  : — 1000  English  grains  make  112")  Aiist;iai, 
Bernese,  ^81  Freneh,  S.'SO  Genoese,  958  Gennan,  y78 
Hanoverian.  989  Dutch.  8(30  Neapolitan.  824  Piedmontese, 
804  Portuguese,  800  Romaii,  ^25  Spanish,  956  Swedish,  809 
Venetian. 

Apertkypoit  wngAl.— The  pound  ia  16  ounces,  and  the 
oonce  16  drams:  the  modon  pound  is  700O  grains  (the 

same  as  the  troy  grains) ;  whence  the  dram  is  27  grains 
aiid  ll-32nds  ot  a  grain.  The  hundredweight  is  112 
pouiMl^  and  tha  ton  90  faundNdwaight.  Tha  cubic  fbot 

*  c^er,  WimrtSia»  ■LjdMlayBsywil^ls»»iiir|wria»na<f^ 

t  Tha«U|rtet«tSBareB(«rl7»pouid.  imA tmm  Sf  usi  issiiis  will s» 
wnbar  liw«U«9lsi,> 

'A  piot'i  •  iwnn'l 
All  Uw  worl  J  roatu^.' 
Tb>  eeeood  lln*  of  Uiuwm*  ecruinly  not  Uuv,  ud  Ihe  dM  outf  ■potaElaMMly. 
Bal  nSrfW  «tt  tmperial  >««UMn  tttt  followia^  wUchi  is  lilaiU)r«M,  Mj  it 

•  A  pint  ofpuw  waiet 
Wcuh,  a  i>ouBd  sod  «  quulrr  ' 
i  It  fa^DOl  aoM  in  U>e^^^»riB«Bapg»^^  the  Said  auan,  when  it  it  M 
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c€  water  is  62*3210606  pounds  avcrdupoU.  The  stone  *  is 
thft  part  of  tint  hiindivctweight.  or  |4  potiiida.  The  ton 
of  ihipping  is  not  ft  might  but  s  neamre,  42eDbie  feet, 

holding  24  hundredweight  of  sea-water.  In  Ihe  oldest 
mentions  which  are  made  ot"  huberiJujxjis  or  averduwis,  the 
word  is  not  applied  to  weight,  but  to  i^oods  weighed.  .\ 
charter  of  Edward  I.  speaks,  'de  averis  punderia,  de  alii!) 
Nbas  subtilibu!- :'  and  no  mention  is  made  of  averditpois 
9B&^hi  befim  the  time  of  Heniy  VllL  Wingatfl  (quoting 
Gerard  MaljnieB,  whose  *  Lex  Mereatorw  *  wm  pnbliahcd  in 
iCSCi  savs  that  it  serves  to  weig^h  'all  kind  of  grocery  ware, 
as  aUo  hutter.  eheese,  i\e^h,  tallow,  wax,  and  every  other 
tiuni;  which  beareth  the  tuuDe  «f  garbel,  and  whmof 
issuetb  a  refuse  or  waste.' 

The  old  merchants' pound,  which  was  15  ounces  [Troy], 
may  have  been  the  ongiaof  the  modem  averdupob  pound. 
Fleta  says  everythinf^  was  weight  by  Ht  except  ^Id,  silver, 
and  drugs ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  troy  weight: 
I'lr  it  is  well  known  that  until  a  change  was  made  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1527.  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  the 
Tower  pound  of  llj  ounces.  The  mods.*-;!  averdupoi.s 
pound  IS  14  ounces,  12  pennvweights,  all  but  8  grains 
troy.  The  standards  of  Elizabeth  agree  tolerably  well 
with  this;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  unlen  we  aop- 
pose  two  averdupois  poimds,  one  antient,  and  one  mo- 
dem, there  is  much  leibson  to  doubt  whether  the  aver- 
dupois p<.)Uiid  was  iinirorm.  Dr.  Keliy  savs,  'The  old 
commeieiai  wciLrlit  of  England,  which  i»  still  retained  in 
Scotland,  is  about  one-tweifth  heavier  than  avoirdupois,  the 
pound  being  7000  grain-slrov. ..  .this  has  been  long  the 
weirili  in  £aglaa(f  by  wbiob  the  aaeitet  of  bread  ia 
flxea.'  Our  nnpieionia  th'B,  that  the  old  eoromercial  pound, 
probably  differing  in  ilifferent  place.-;,  thousrh  supposed  to 
be  uniform,  gnulually  gained  the  name  of  averdupois: 
and  that  the  staiuiards  ilepositetl  in  the  F.xi  tuMjuer  in  1hc 
titne  of  Kiizabeth,  which  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
arithmetical  writers  of  tlie  same  date,  were  probably  de- 
rived either  from  this  old  mcichanta'  pound  of  15  ounces 
troy,  or  finom  a  selection  Ont  of  Hhe  var}'ing  speeimens  of 
a  pound  derived  from  if .  In  the '  Pathway'  the  'pound  haber- 
depots  is  parted  into  lU  ounce's :  every  ounce  H  draemes, 
t'verj'  dragme  3  .scruples,  every  scruple  '2U  irraiui ;'  giving 
grains  to  the  pound.  Tliis  is  the  probable  origin 
of  tttie  old  pound  which  Dr.  Kel^  nentimis,  and  it  hap- 
pens to  contain  precisely  the  same  nnmber  of  grains 
as  the  old  statute  t  pound  before  32  grains  took  the 
plarc  of  24  in  the  pennyweitrht.  And  tliis  shoe's  the 
onpii  of  apotlu'canes'  weit;ht :  mediciru-b  were  dis- 
pt-iif^id  by  this  old  .subdivision  of  the  pound,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  after  tlie  pound  of  Eliuibetli  ii  standard 
bad  supplanted  the  old  one.  It  was  then  natural  that  this 
ounce,  araohm,  and  scruple,  which  were  no  aliquot  parts 
of  the  new  averdupois  pound,  but  whidi  were  aliquot 
parl.-i  of  the  pound  troy,  should  be  referred  by  arithmeti- 
cians to  the  latter,^  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  had  been  sur- 
vfvor-^cijeral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  correctly  informed,  gives  the  mme  pound  and 
subdivisions.  Moore's  *  Arithmetic'  was  first  published  in 
ItiiiOL  Jeake,  as  late  as  1074,  gives  tlie  same  division  and 
the  sane  pound  of  7680  grains;  and  Harris,  as  late  as 
1716.  does  the  same  in  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Lexicon 
Technicum.'  Jeake  gives  several  citations  tending  to 
show  that  there  «  no  universal  agreement  about 
the  pound  averdupois.  Dalton  (the  lawyer)  and  Ma- 
lynes,  he  says,  .-u^rce  in  making  50  lb.  avei^.  equal  to 
^4  lb.  troy  (or  6tM2|  grains  to  the  pound  averd.),  but  both 
afterwards  put  68  for  07^  (which  gives  6094|  grains). 
Others,  he  continues,  affirm  the  pound  averdupois  to  be  )4 
ounces,  12  pennyweights  troy  (giving  7(t<)8  pniins).  The 
older  writers  hardly  mention  averdupois  wei<;lit :  Recorde 
not  at  all.  Meliis  slightly,  not  subdividing  the  oimee. 
Hartwell,  an  editor  of  Recorde  '  IGAH).  mcntion.s  this  pound 
of  16  ounces  and  7680  grains,  divided  as  above,  and  says  it 

*  llMTe  ««fc«trn«t  may  dllTcmt  itoM  vcighU :  every  one  but  that  of  14 
•OMd*  U  now  UlrKal* 
t  AbnlMted  in  1«15. 

J  "nii*  <-ifciini$Uinr#  «f«l  Mlicr*  may  l«i<l  to  Ihe  miplctuo  that  th"  |wuih1  o( 
« In'h  iWiit;;  tit^  which  i>:ia  <';t)led  avmtupoi*  in  the  (ixtrcnth 

tmMiii}  )  no*  ia  i£«>iti)  tlw  aid  ktuMluU.  In  IJaO  Mr.  RrynaniMm  puti]i*h«l 
•  paaiphlc«,  uantlog  that  Uw  eumnioa  >TcrdQ{»>i«  |><iuiut  «ai  la*  unttcnl 
«|.tB4laiJ,  on  oihrr  gronniU. 

)  Tic  ■"rit.-rt  f>r  t»o  iki  mixht  Intent  n  ponnd  for  tlil«  niwimiir,  Jxwme 
n.  1:r  irw^  Of  M4  iIi,]x'UM-il  by  ponDill,  jiirt  M  they  mi^'I't  mjn  liillintn.  Iril- 
Uxt*.  )ec-  'N'Mt  ii«T  io«  j.  Ihoee  numberabrinf  nerer  u-ei.  But  the  drujjgiit* 
>ci  f  >  )>  II V  aa>l  aell  vholfKU*  to  atwenfais  irai8ll*> 
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IS  used  by  apothecaries.  Ooghtred,  mentioning  Ghetaldi's 
pound  of  6913  srains.  compares  it  only  with  tiie  £ngliah 
troy  pound,  without  mention  of  any  other.   All  this  tnows 

that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry.lhere  was 
.a  complete  w;uit  of  at:reement  as  to  what  constituted 
averdupois  weight,  which  continued  in  some  dcpree  till 
tlie  end.  MevertlieltsA  in  the  m-.cklle  oi'  the  century, 
Wvberd,  who  measured  for  himseh,  and  bis  friend  Rey- 
nolds (before  mentioned),  assert  that  the  averdupois  pound 
is  to  the  troy  as  17  to  14  (which  gives  <HI94|  grams,  ajgrree- 
ing  with  Dalton  and  Malynes).  though  they  say  that  the 
then  common  notion  was  that  the  ratio  was 73  to  CO  .v. Inch 
gives  7008  grains'!.  Ward  says  that,  by  a  vrry  nice  expe- 
riment, he  found  6999;}  gmins.  Aibiilliimt.  apparently 
meaning  to  cite  fireaves,  hut  we  cannot  find  the  place, 
gives  the  ratio  175  to  144,  or  689t^  grains.  Down  to  the 
statute  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  averdupois  pound  varied  a  little, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  writer:  Dilworth  makes  it 
6909^  grains ;  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  7000  grains  ;  Bonnycafitie. 
GflODjJ  t'l-ains.  ;\nd  even  since  that  act  came  into  opera- 
tion, whicluleclares  '  that  seven  thousand  such  grains  shall 
be,  and  tliey  are  hereby  declared  to  be.  a  pound  avoir 
dupois,'  an  editor  of  the  last-named  writer  will  not  obey 
the  statute,  but  adds  the  123rd  part  of  a  grain. 

Long  Mfatture. — Three  barleycorns  make  an.  inch,  12 
inches  a  foot,  3  feet  a  yard,  yards  a  pole  or  perch,*  40 
poles  a  furlong:.  S  furlongs  (1760  yards  a  miU».  Also  2J 
inches  are  a  nail,  3  quarters  of  a  yp.rd  a  Flemish  ell,  5 
(juarters  an  Knijhsh  ell,  (i  quarters  a  French  ell.  A  [jaci> 
is  2  steps,  or  5  feet ;  a  fatlium  is  0  feet.  The  (  hain  is  2*2 
yards,  or  100  links ;  10  chains  make  a  fllriong,  and  HO 
chains  a  mile.  The  barleycorn  is  now  lUsused,  and  the 
inch  Is  soraetimei  divided  into  12  lines  fas  in  Franee),  but 
oftener  into  tenths  or  eitrhths.  On  our  older  itiiu-rarj' 
measures,  see  Lkac;;  k  ar.d  Milk.*  The  ^ard  w  fivijueiitly 
called  an  ell  in  old  bnoks ;  rfjunn'inli/,  Recorde  says. 
Mel!i<5  sa^-s  tliat  both  the  yard  an<i  the  ell  were  divided 
each  into  lU  itails.  A  ^oad  is  an  old  name  for  a  yard  and 
a  half.  The  hand  (antiently  handful),  used  in  measuring 
the  height  of  hones,  is  fixed  at  4  inches  by  27  Henry  VIIK, 

cap.  G.  Tlie  furloUiX  jirohaVily  a  corruption  of  foity* 
Ion;;,  from  iti>  forty  poles  :  the  old  derivation,  furrowlong 
as  long  as  a  furrow,  seems  to  us  to  carry  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  etymologists  of  measures  are  not  ahvav!? 
fortunate;  Verstegan  derives  Troy  weight  fromTroyno 
Taot,X  the  mythological  name  for  London;  and  Jeake 
will  nave  averdupois  to  be  overdupois,  because  the  pound 
b  greater  than  in  troy  weight. 

.■v/Mdfv  ^ft'(h'{ure. — A  square  perch  is  30J  s(inare  vard$ ; 
40  sijuare  jicrches  are  n  rood  {ibimcrly  also  fartlicnJcle  ,•} 
roods  are  arj  acre.  Tlie  acre  is  also  ten  square  chains,  or 
4H40  s(juare  yards.  Four  square  perches  were  antiently 
called  a  day's  work.  The  rood  $  is  the  same  word  as  rod : 
Mellis  says  four  rods  make  an  acre.  The  old  terms  which 
have  come  down  from  *  Domesday  Book '  at  latest,  the  hide, 
plowland,  carucate.  and  oxgang,  arc  wholly  unsettled  its  to 
what  nia^^nitudes  they  meant. 

The  cubic  measures,  or  measures  of  cap.icity,  do  not 
immediately  depend  upon  the  cubic  foot,  except  in  the 
case  of  timber.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  rough  timber,  or  fitly 
feet  of  hewn  timber,  make  a  load. 

The  preceding  measures  have  been  untouched  by  the 
act  which  introduced  the  imperial  measures.  Tlie  old 
measures  of  capacity,  the  wine  measure,  ale  and  beer  mea- 
sure, and  the  dry  measure,  aie  now  replaced  by  the  iniperia! 
measure. 

Old  Dry  or  Corn  Meature. — The  gallon  is  268-6  cubic 
inches.  Two  pints  make  a  quart,  two  quarts  a  pottle,  two 
pottles  a  gallon,  two  gallons  a  peck,  four  pecks  a  onshel .  two 
bushels  a  strike,  two  strikes  a  comb  or  coomb,  two  coomba 
a  quarter  (eight  bushels),  five  quarter*  a  wey  or  load,  and 

•  In  recent  Un>w  the  word  iwrrh  h-nt  bern  ntmn^t  r<infiin-il  to  tlsr^  wjiiete 

t  To  that  article  we  may  i>dd  IhaH  oat  eunjerture  relative  to  the  tvmpitud 
milsH  m  4lri|B|iiMfcad  iHm  miatmtd  jallM,  MMly,  that  111*  fiiraat  wen 
mmmmi  oa  wmna.  U  naiiUnaBJ  m  *  iii«ir     toatwrt  ht  •  IMparcT  Dr.  K*. 

h.-mi:.h  Crrw  <•  Hit.  Tmm.,*  1711).  ' Aad  rewon  «f  ilMtrmlsi»¥»m— 
to  iijve  iit-fii  ii,.':r  rcclumlsf  MI7  lqrni*SM|«t  duttii>1iyciMifalad  sod  m« 

tiv  nieaiiiretl  mile,,* 
't  Mr.  DaTiovOilbert,  In  tib««ld«iM<tbflbwaioCg«slUeeoBwriRlitiM<l 
measurct,  ileclarcd  for  llii»  <ieriv«Uoa.   Lofd  MaMm  dcfIrM  it  from  Irtil, 
tliree ;  oloefrlnit  tlut  tli^Mtoney  mud  the  money  Wright  huve  three  ilviiumiDa- 
tiou*  each— iMtiny,  thiUin},  pound ;  and  |>niny«rl|iht.  ounee.  )«>udiL 

{  Rod  or  rcKvd  mvrrly  mcan«  a  |>lrc<-  of  wood  bu  :h  loii|;rr  thna  it  i,  Uniad  or 
thick.  So  Uie  woitl  rood  fretiuently  «ai  ax*)  for  the  rro.« ;  aoci  k  lieo  Milton 
(ayi  that  Satan  '  lay  floatini;  iDinj  a  rood.'  be  i*  taking  the  length  of  hit  Imtto, 
HMloot  ilw  gnwad  whkh  be  snvcnd. 
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two  wcys  a  lait.  In  measurini; grain,  tlie  bushel  is  stnuk, 
thftt  ii,  the  part  which  more  than  ^Ha  ihe  measure  is 
antptd  off.  Most  other  ^oods  were  sold  by  heapfil  mea^ 
sure,  or  m  much  as  could  be  laid  on  the  top  of  lh«  me*- 
mre  wu  added.  Thw  heaped  measure  (which  was  Kup- 
po>ed  to  give  about  a  third  more  than  th»;  ither)  wa«  at 
nret  alloued  in  tlie  imperial  sys^tem,  but  ban  since  been 
aboliijiu  1.  Coals,  whu-li  mn»t  nuw  be  sold  by  weight, 
were  sold  by  the  chaldron.  Thrtie  bushels  make  a  sack,* 
three  sacks.a  vat,  and  four  vats  a  chaldron. 

Then  waa  antiently  a  dfll,  or  hair-bu»hel  (also  called  a 
tooif),  wluch  makes  the  binary  cliaracter  of  this  measure 
almost  complete.  In  the  ^Iwhway*  we  do  not  find  the 
load  or  wey,-*-  and  the  coomb  ia  also  called  s  eomook  (by 
Jonas  Moore,  canoch),  and  t!\o  quarter  also  a  seam. J  Tlie 
♦  Pathway,'  Stcliis,  and  iMoois",  &f.  mention  the  uhI'T 
tftf-asure  of  five  peeks  to  a  bushel  11  Henry  VII.,  cap.  4  , 
and  always  in  conjunction  with  dry  measure :  it  means  a 
dry  measure  til  use  at  the  w'aten>ide»  and  line,  si  ;\-coal, 
■ml  aalt  mm  meHoied  by  it.  The  eoHMnon  diy  bushel 
was  calted  the  Winchester  Iniahel ;  thti  name  is  a  rBnuMWt 
of  the  linv-,  uf  Kini;  Kilsrar,  who  oidahied  that  speeiineot 
kept  at  Wiiiche.ster  shoulil  be  lecal  standards. 
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inches.  Four  )i,\il<i  make  a  pmt,  2  puits  a  quart,  4  quarts  a  | 
Calioo,  18  ^lons  a  rundlet,  .31,^  gallons  a  barrel,  42  gal- 
lOna  a  tierce,  63  gallons  a  hogshead,  2  tierces  a  puncheon. 
2  hogvKeads  a  pipe  or  butt,||  2  pipes  a  tun.  But  the  pipes  of 
foreign  wine  depend  more  on  the  meaaum  of  their  dif- 
ferefit  countries  than  on  the  above.  The  randlet  and 
barrel  ;ire  irtncially  omitted,  but  they  are  both  found'in 
writers  ol'  the  sixteenth  century.  Meflis  i;ivi-s  IH^  i;allon», 
and  the  ■  Path n as  "  IH  ^alhins,  to  the  iiiiullet.  Tieree 
merely  means  the  third  part  ot  a  pipe,  and  the  puncheon 
Haa  antiently  called  the  tcrcian  (of  a  tun).  The  pottle  (of 
two  quarts)  fonnerly  existed.  The  anker  of  brandy,  a 
foreign  meaaure  of  comparatiTely  recent  introduction  into 
England,  is  ten  gallons. 

Old  Ale  and  Be^r  Mnuun-.—Om  gallon  contains  2H2 
cubic  inches.  Two  pints  make  a  quart,  4  quarts  a  gallon, 
9  gahons  a  firkin,  2  firkins  a  kilderkin,  2  kilderkins  a 
barrel,  1^  barrels  a  hogshead,  2  hogsheads  a  butt*  2  butts  a 
tun.  Up  to  the  year  1809^  when  the  two  neaaurea  «na 
asunrilated^  by  statute,  this  was  the  beer  meaaure,  and  tiia 
ale  measure  only  differed  from  it  in  that  8  gallons  made 
a  firkin.  Nothing  above  a  barrel  is  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  tables,  and  the  pottle  (two  quaita)  b  UltlOdUOed. 
Two  tuns  were  »oinetune»  called  a  last. 

Imperial  Measure. — This  measure  supersedes  the  old 
com,  wine^and  beer  measures.  [Standard.]  The  gallon 
contains  ^^TtHZJA  cubic  inches,  and  is  10  pounds  aTer> 
dupois  of  water.  Four  gills  are  a  pint,  2  pints  a  quart,  4 
quart.s  a  [^lon,  2  gallons  a  i>eck,4  pi^cksabushel,  8  bushels 
a  quarter,  ")  (juurters  a  loaa.  Of  these  the  jiill  and  load  are 
not  named  in  the  statute,  but  arc  derived  I'roin  cotninon 
usage.  When  heaped  measure  was  allowud,  lluee  buslieU 
made  a  sack,  and  twelve  sacks  a  chaldron.  This  heaped 
measure  waaabdiahed**  by  4  &■  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  49.  and  the 
abolition  waa  re<cnacted  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  83.  which 
repealed  the  former.  These  acts  leave  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  wine.  S:c.  to  custom,  considerinc  them  a]iparently 
as.  uierely  names  of  casks,  which  in  I'act  tlu-y  are,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  gauged  in  galiuns.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  former  times  any  usual  vessel  which 
was  generally  made  of  one  size  came  in  time  lo  ttwdifttity 
of  a  place  among  the  national  mcaanrea. 

IFW  Jfeawre. — Seven  pounds  mak»  %  dove,  8  elo^  a 
atone,  2  stone  a  tod,  6^  toas  a  wey,  2  weys  a  sack,  12  sacks 
a  fast.  The  ■  Pathway  '  points  out  the  etymology  of  the 
Woid  cloves;  it  ealis  them 'f/./rv  or  wai/v.'  Il  i-i  to  l>e 
oh^c^rvekl  liere  that  a  i>ack  is  13  tods,  and  a  tod  28  pounds, 

*  III  ijXSthe  Mrk  wiu  four  bu.hi'1.. 

+  Mnor»  mjkr.  fit  qiiAr1«r?, i>na  W;ir<l  ini,  in  .t  «py- 

I  Tl»i»  »or<i  lia«  bwn  |Hf«Ttiwl      i  t  (•;».ur«?  n:  i.'la'Jt 

J Pot  mint  30(1  .rlrlM,  cidct,  mrad.  oil.  houry,  visccar. 
iUMfdlac  lo  Mdlii,  iIm  twu  ww  •  mm  mIM  eilvls  hilfla^  af 
BMrjrortack. 

%  Tm  miiirr  wnuld  I'lrik  In  vain  fnr  snv  ni>?lri'  nf  thi,  >n  »«iok,  nf  »rllh- 
■Wtie.    Prth  <t<«  Ulf  <Ut  It,- «     til  I  ,1  t:..     rii.-  iti.liui  tl.in  of  thv  nlo 

sad  l>r«f  ftrkiu  I.  Mul  1'}  Waril  m  tu^e  riiitnl  golf  in  Loiulna.  an  average 
Srttn  of  g<  galltma  h»\n$  bwai  MiMid  faraU«lhrryHlt«f  BtglMdhrtlM 
fUtut*  of  eaHw  of  IKM.  Bill  it  don  tiol  fotl'nr.  In  naUvr*  nT  •<N«tiH  aiul 
Itoea.iirff.,  lluil  any  rh.o2»*  iit'tttaUv  wij  prndiicKl,  Tii<»r»'lT  ^locmwi  !l'tcr*r  vm* 
Sn  Art  uf  f^rli  itinii  1.:  ii 

••  It       a>>ult<i-nl  in  !«<M>tIaod  two  ernturin,  iigo.  aoJ  f  cnaciwl  bjr  ncvlaet 
in  ,l|«wt  of  lau.  Bitt  Uw  mMiOnwiiaM  Ht  •bMaWi  ttite  nt 
tlsll».il' 


so  that  the  sack  is  364  pounds.  Jeake  says  tins  wes 
arranged  (31  Edward  111.,  cap.  H)  according  to  tliC  lunar 
year  of  13  months  of  28  days  each.  The  reason  no  doubt 
waa  that  the  multitudes  of  whose  occupntion  ttic  ipnningof 
wool  formed  a  part  mifht  inalantly  be  aMe  to  cafevlate  the 
8U]>ply  for  the  year  or  month  from  the  amount  of  the  day'« 
work ;  a  pound  a  day  t)eing  a  tod  a  month  and  a  sack  a  ye^r. 

Tale  or  Rir/io/iirn:.  —  If  we  were  to  collect  eveijr  m. ■■•!<.• 
of  counting,  tin*  wonld  be  the  largest  head  of  all.    1  lie 
dozen,  the  gross  of  12  tiozen,  and  the  !»<  i)re,  are  the  only 
denominations  not  immediately  contained  m  the  common 
system  of  numeration,  whieb  ant  universally  received  ;  and 
in  nil  caaea,     n  doasn* »  aem«^  n  hundred,  a  thousnnd. 
&e.  were  ai^ifled  diffierent  numbers,  com  poaed  of  the 
arithmetical  dozen,  score,  fee.,  tc^ether  with  the  Allowances 
usually  made  upon  takintj  qnantrlica  of  different  goods. 
Tlie  '  baker's  dozen,"  for  lastanct  .  .. !  u  li  !:  ,  parsed  into  a 
proverb,  arosc  from  its  t)cing  usual  in  many  places  to  gave 
1   penny  lenvM  tor  •  aUlKng.   The  increased  dozen,  hun* 
dred.  &e.  weraaometiaMaealMd  the  long  doten.  long  hun- 
dred, &e. ;  and  tina  phmiB  ia  aometimca  heard  ht  our  own 
day,  when  a  dear  ptice  is  called  a  '  long  price.'    The  12 
doien  was  formerly  calle<l  the  \rntili  gross,  and  12  small 
gross  made  the  great  I'l  >s     The  hundred  w.xs  more  fre- 
quently* 120  than  lOt),  tiie  thousand  generally  ten  hundred. 
Ten  thousand  was  frequently  called  a  last ;  and  it  is  to  be 
olMerved  that  the  word  last  was  fr^iently  (atmoat  Qiii^ly} 
applied  to  the  highest  measure  oi  one  given  hind.  The 
Mtek  waa  alwaya  00;  the  dicar,  nr  dicker,  alwnpi  10,  aa 
the  name  importa.   In  measunui;  paper  (1594^  the  quire 
was  '25  sheets,  the  ream  2i)  quireii,  and  the  hale  10  reams. 
Hy  1600  the  practic*  of  rL'ckonin£:  24  sheets  to  the  qnire 
I  now  universal  (  liad  been  introduced  a.'!  to  some  sorts  oi' 
paper.    Tale-fish,  as  Uioie  were  called  w  hich  were  allowed 
to  be  sold  by  tale,  were  (22  Edw.  IV.,  cap.  2)  such  aa 
meaaured  from  the  bone  of  the  fln  to  the  third  joint  of  the 
tdl  16  inelwa  at  leaat 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe  the  various  weights, 
measures,  &te.  wliich  have  found  their  uav  into  use  in  the 
various  eouiilies.  Dr.  Ymmi;  collcetrd  a  list,  which 
printed  in  the  second  Report  ot  the  (^)mmH0ioners  on 
Weights  and  Measures  ( 1820),  to  which  we  must  refer  for 
the  various  local  barrela,  bualuda,  hundreds,  tw.,  and  alao 
foe  the  awm.  Img,  bale,  baaket.  bat,  bar,  beatmenf ,  InPet, 
bind,  bing,  boll,  bolt,  holtinr:,  bottle,  bout,  l)ot,  bucket, 
bunch,  bundle,  burden,  cabot,  c-ade.  canter,  earoteel,  CAr- 
riaee,  cart,  cartload,  ca.se,  <  ast,  cheef,  chest,  cine,  cord, 
corf,  cran,  cranock,  cut,  cyvar,  cyvelin,  daugh,  diah,  drop, 
dupper,  erw,  faggot,  fall,  fan,  flank,  fodder,  fotmal,  fr&nl, 
garb,  gann,  gleen,  gunny,  gwaith-gwr,  hank,  h'^ad,  heap, 
hide,  hobed,  hoop,  hutch,  hyie,  incart,  ingrain.  Jar,  jug. 
keel,  kemple,  hcnning,  kibin,  kishon,  kiver,  knot,  lay,  leap, 
lispound,  nath,  Ilathen  gyvelin,  llestraid,  lug,  maen,  maise, 
mark,  mast,  math,  i  i n  i  re,  meer,  meiliaid,  merk,  mount, 
mug.  oxiand,  park,  jjacnet,  paladr,  pared,  peccatd,  pegct, 
piece,  p  sr,  plough  land,  pocket,  poae,  pot,  pw)-9,  quintal, 
reel,  rcck,  rhaw,  ridge,  role,  rope,  roul,  sack,  saume,  sesto', 
sieve,  slain,  skin,  skron.  sleek,  ipiiidle,  square,  stacce, 
ataok,  alaff,  ataag,  stick,  stimpait,  stook,  stofed,  sun,  table, 
talshkle,  tankan),  teal,  thnive,  thread,  threave,  timber, 
tupston,  truss,  tub,  tunnell,  vertr'-e,  vr«^M|  1inggW-4oed( 
i  wain,  war]i,  web.  weight,  and  windle. 

The  old  Seotti.sh  nii  L-m-  \  even  more  in  the  dif- 
ferent eountici  than  the  hn^,li  h.  The  standard  foot  was 
12  0li>4  Encliah  inches,  3  iVet  1  inch  make  an  ell,  0  ells  a 
fall,  40  falls  a  Airlonc,  and  8  furlongs  e  aule  (10764  yanb). 
Again,  40  square  fiula  make  •  looa,  nnd  4  raoda  sn  acre. 
Hence  the  measures  of  length  and  surface  are  m  L^nneeted 
that  theScottish  land-chain  is  the  eightieth  pail  oi  a  mile, 
and  itn  s(|uar.  the  tenth  part  of  an  aere. 

In  Scotland  the  English  troy  and  averdupois  weight  ub* 
lained  an  early  introduction,  and  were  used  with  the 
Scottish  Troy  weight,  called  also  Dutch  weight,  and  with 
the  tron  weight.  The  Doteh  weight  ia  aa  fowisi.  >  dMp 
is  28-722  English  troy  grains,  16  drops  are  an  ounce,  16 
uinees  a  pound  (7606-95  grains),  and  16  pounds  a  stone. 
This  pound  coincides  with  the  old  Emrlish  jiound  already 
mentioned,  vorv  nearly.  In  the  tron  weight  the  diviatoni 
areas  before;  hut  the  drop  is  37  588  Boglilh  tnijf  , 
and  the  |)ound  'J022  (j?  of  the  same. 

*  Ace«nllllg  to  tku!  c4ii  mU^t,  iln  UaBilrcd  wi»— 

'  Pivc  tentf  or  m^n,  iB;>ni>v,  ami  pisa 
^  aaort  ofaU  oliMf  tiiiniB.' 
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ITn  SeoHiMi  liaitid  gdlM  wis  tOOHSffZ  Enrlith  etibte 

inches.  Four  giUa  made  a  mutchkin,  2  mutchkins  a 
chopin,  2  chopin*  a  pint,  and  eiijht  pints  a  jjallun.  The 
&-oUuh  pint  was  therefore  3  KuLrii-^h  pints  very  iieiirlv. 
lliey  had  only  one  liquid  mea.sure  ;  but  they  had  two  dry 
neaMim;  the  iirat  lur  wheat.  p«as.  beans,  &c. ;  the  second 
iK  bwiMr  cad  oaU.  lo  the  fint  the  peck  contained 
SBS-Wl  Kifliak  tobie  iacliw.  Pbur  lippies  made  a  peck, 
4  pecks  a  fiHot,  4  ftrlots  a  boll,  and  16  boils  a  chalder. 
Tlie  second  iu«^a*iiire  was  divided  in  the  itame  way,  but  the 
peck  was  807'^/'  Hns:li»li  cubic  inches.* 

(>n  the  Irish  measures,  previous  to  the  introductioTi  of 
the  imperial  systcin,  there  is  nothiiu;  to  remark,  evn 
that  the  cool  bushei  contained  10  Engliafa  oorn  gaUoni, 
fte  Kne  bushel  8,  the  maitt  ii^lon  272^  cubie  inelws,  and 
the  liquid  gallon  217-6  cubic  inches.  The  pole  was  7 
yvdi,  K-hieb  made  the  mile  equal  to  an  fingliui  miie  and 
three-elevenths,  and  the  acre  ^reMkir  tllHl  the El^^Ul  terc 
in  the  proportion  of  121  to  \9ti. 

We  nave  not  space  to  enter  into  the  antient  history  of 
French  measures,  for  which  thtf  reader!  majconiult  Ftwc- 
toQ  s  '  Al^troloicie,'  Paris^  ITBO.  Oil  tM  meaaureneiit  of 
the  earth  on  which  the  metre  depends,  see  Trioonohb- 
TuCAL,8tnivEV,  p.  216.  The  system  of  measures  derived 
I'rom  t!in  ereat  operation  was  uilroiiiicfii  in  ITSKi  bv  the 
of  IHGerniinal,  An  III., or,  to  speak  intelliuihly,  March, 
17'Jt>;:  not  that  the  survey  was  tneii  completed,  but  bc- 
nuK,  in  the  hurry  to  get  rid  of  the  old  system,  it  w«s 
decided  to  introduce  a '  m^tre  proviaoire  '  obtained  fliom 
the  eiisting  surveys.  The  definitive  nietri<»l  system  was 
isbodueed  io  17^,  but  it  was  found  impos«.ible  to  drive 
oil?  the  old  subdivisions;  accordinclv,  in  IM1'2,  the  •  svi*- 
leiae  u*uel,'  as  it  was  called,  was  allowed^*'  to  be  enfi;rafted 
■ipon  the  metrical  sj-stem ;  in  whic  h  the  measures,  &c. 
were  taken  from  tJie  metficsl  system,  but  with  the  antient 
subdivisions  adapted  to  theoi.  Even  this  wm  veiy  far 
lisa  eotiiei/  driving  ont  the  dd  systea.  In  1887  a  law 
saspsfsed  orasininf  that  firom  and  after  the  1st  of  Jaonaiy, 
ISmJ,  no  other  weights  nor  measures  should  be  used  except 
t'l'^  of  tile  pure  metrical  system,  and  thi.s  law  seems  to 
have  been  ett'ecfive.  In  the  antient  French  system  the 
pted  de  Roi  was  127892  English  inches,  the  aune  (at 
Pvis)4MBorawsanie.  The  toise  wis  six  feet.  For  the 
«>ins«S«y  ms—irci  see  Mils.  The  arpent  dorioimamt 
SIS  1  sere,  1  rood,  2  perches  (EnGrlish) ;  the  arpent  e«m- 
■nji/t  1  aero  7  perohers  the  arjyent  ilf  PartM  3  roods  15  perrhi  s 
Kaslisii.  The  ncrt-  de  S'tmnnndir  was  2  acro^  "2  perches 
Kiljgliah.  For  raea-suruiE;  litjuids,  the  pinte  was  less  than 
the  En^liiii  quart  by  its  61tit  part  Two  boissons  made  a 
deauaetier,  8  demiaetiers  a  cnopine,  2  chopines  a  pinte, 
2  pimas  •  oaarte,  4  quartos  a  aetier.  96  setiers  a  muid 
(7M  Bngfisa  i^allons).  For  grun  16  litrons  nsde  a 
^'  liseau,  3  boi.iseaux  a  minot,  2  minots  a  mine,  2  mines  a 
x'ltr,  12  setiers  a  muid.  The  minot  was  l  lOH  Knglish 
bu-hi'is.  The  princijnil  weight,  called  fwx/.s-  df  marc,  was 
the  hvre  of  92i<>  French  grains,  or  7555  English  grains; 
?2  ^frains  made  one  gros,  8  gros  an  ounce,  8  ounces  a 
nuc»2aiarc8aliTre.  The  uothecaries  divided  the  ounce 
iiiio2dae11es,the  duefle  info  4  sdhques,  and  abo  into  6 
textules  and  into  8  drachms,  the  draehm  into  3  seniples, 
and  theretore  the  scruple  into  12  grains. 

The  new  system  is  called  inctrical,  as  derived  from  the 
miasurement  of  the  earth.  Its  first  measure,  the  metre, 
1'  presumed  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  line  drawn 
pam  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  is  89  87079  £a|^ 
ndus.  All  tiie  nuhiples  aad  aobdivisioiis  of  everjr  nsa' 
WW  arc  decimal,  and  are  formed  bv  the  sainc  prefixes. 
Far  10,  100,  lUUO,  and  lOMk^  Uie  syllables  JJfai,  Hecto, 

*  aafterity  te  Htm  SeoUbh  mmmaxm  is  '  TbUm  for  coaveitini  Ui« 
"f^-fWH  »Dd  niBMMM  hhhvrtn  in  utr  In  Onrat  BriUta  iota  ihoar  of  the  Im- 
wTimi  Standard*,  te.,  dw>  abitrarU  ot  the  jury  vrnttcu  throa«h<nil  flcoHud.' 

>»)  'i«o»|(»  Bochanan.  CtvU  Eornoat.  Edinburxli.  IKN.  ThM  work  i«  ■ 
^■pi^l*  u  a  work  can  I"-  '.hi.  rrwier  may  comiwn  it  vith  '  A  prapoial  tjr 
a»  T'uKnrmitT  of  Wri;;ht«  inii  Mrwum  in  ScuUaad,*  Sec,  ircond  nliiioo, 
IW-ao  ..ill.  I'r'ltit. 

f  Thi:,  w  i.  tUu  old  Wluch«*trr  sailon,  alraiuly  neoliooed. 

t"iitliu  work,  that  of  Hnm<-  Ai-  f.'I«le  iiiiil  thi-  aiiooymoiiii  VMilni- 

•f**  Co4)UUutu>D«ll«  «t  l*tirt.ili\frt  1  JSul  ;,  it  mjy  "t  r  4>li*.-r^  iii  thAt  itifv  ,ir>* 
*U  <Mtataii  by  the  «mui»Mi<w  tkut  a  very  a«curat«  kno«l»l|Cc  a(  tin  rurth  ■ 
*»mt^  antinilljr  MtiHad.  (i«n  wUdi  all  wcigliti  aod  BMosuirs,  tnto  tkoM 
uarrinr  io  Unvk  moA  Roman  ttmw,  wcr*  dcri^rf.  Orems  hnl  led  the  way 
^  Soiinic  oat  Kofluh  wnKht*  and  nu>aaum  from  thv  K|[>plian  inTamld.  AU 
^ff-'  .Wr  purvuiu  b.nr  ihi'ir  p«cuiiarititf«  liiat  uf  Uu-  mctrrjlii^«ta  haa  b««Q 
V>  nv^inr  %  vme  (rand  and  myaiarioiu  conoectton  between  eaiaun^  neaaurM 
t  bndy  or  mImm  vMl  UMjr  HT  kM  bM  ftNggMM,  kirt  vkWi  llM7  Wm 
*n«         Io       *  * 

f  laWlMiwi 


Kitn,  and  Myria  are  prefixed ;  and  fbr  fenlhs,  hundredtlis, 


thousandths,  the  sv1la!)les  />r/.  Crnti,  hfilli.  Latin 


pre- 


fixes indicate  di'vision,  Greek  prefixes  multiplication. 
Thus  the  hectometre  is  100  metres,  and  the  centimetre  the 
hundredth  put  of  a  metre.  The  metre  being  thus  «tUed, 
the  other  nmdiaental  measures  are  formea  as  fbl]oi*s>— 
For  surface  or  area,  the  Jtn^  which  is  a  decametre  square, 
or  100  square  netres,  or  1MMEril43  of  an  EngUsh  acre,  or 
3-9fi38  Knelish  oerchea. 

For  stolidity,  the  atpre,  or  cubic  meter,  35*32  cubic  feet 
EnErlish,  or  2"2()  (HKjK7  imperial  i^llons  English. 

For  liqviid   measures   the  Hire,  or  cubic  deometnit 
2°2(.>U'.)(;s7  of  an  imjierial  gallon,  or  a  very  little  moK  Hmh 
a  rant  and  three-quarters  Engliidl.  ' 

rbr  weight  the  gramme,  a  cobic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  freerinc-point.  •00*22()(Jf)6  of  an  English  pound 
averdupois,  or  15  442  grains  t  EuKlish.  The  kilogramme 
is  therefore  2  2  pounds  averdupois,  or,  roughly,  50  kilo- 
grammes make  a  hundredweight.  The  franc,  the  unit  ot 
money,  is  divided  into  10  decimes,  and  each  decime  into 
10  centimes.  The  sous  is  therefbre  5  centimes.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  system,  when  etiabiithed,  is  so  great, 
that  a!)  who  are  fuHy  rvware  cf  if  lonp  for  the  introduction 
of  a  sunilarone  into  our  own  country.  A  Frenchman,  when 
told  that  a  kiloErrHnirae  costs  "iTxi  francs  7-1  centimes,  sees 
at  once  that  a  gramme  costs  25  centimes  and  374  thou- 
sandths of  a  centiiiie.  An  Eng^lisbman,  wanting  to  know 
the  priee  of  an  ounee  whmi  a  hundredweight  costs 
2Btf  .  14s.  Vkl^  must  go  lliiough  the  whole  of  the  following 
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1792)17890(10 
to  get  2».  lOrf.  the  an-wcr. 

The  sffstemf  usioi,  now  afMilished,  was  as  follows,  the 
divisions  ln'itiij  lliost>  ol  the  old  system.  Tlie  toise  was  2 
metres,  and  the  fool  its  sixth  part.  The  aune  was  3  feet 
m  inches  English.  The  boisseau  wai«  one-eighth  of  tin 
tieetolitre:  the  litmwas  1-074  Paris  pintes.  The  livre 
was  fMn  gnnoMB.  Die  arpent  was  that  of  the  old  system. 

It  is  not  in  our  limits  to  tcivc  a  complete  list  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  foreign  J  countries.  We  have  selected 
accordingly  a  number  of  places  from  the  smaller  works  on 
exchange  o]>erations,  presuming  that  the  best  choice  we 
can  make  is  that  which  includes  the  laost  important 
coaatries  or  spots  wliieh  liave  large  money-dealings  with 
oar  own  country.   AN  the  weirhts,  &e.  named  have  been 

lakenf  for  these  places  from  Kelly's  '  Cambist.'  All  the 
English  measure^  are  of  course  imperial  (the  gallons  being 
reduced  by  oui^lves  into  imperial  gallons}^  Md  9tm 
nieasnro  is  given  in  Enghsh  measures. 

The  metricaJ  qntom  is  introduced  in  the  R»* 
liaii  dominions.  In  Austria  poper,  goU  and  silver  are 
weighed  by  the  Vienna  mare  of  4333  gntins.  The  pfiind 
i-  1  iT)  pounds  averdupois:  tlie  mefzen  is  1-691  busheb. 
I'he  euner  is  12*444  gallons.  The  foot  is  12'45  inches: 
the  ell,  JO-m  inches.  1h»  joeh  is  1  aere,  I  rood,  2B 
perches. 

Bavaria.  The  Augsburg  marc  is  3643  grains  ;  24  lb. 
commercial  weiglA  is  9  lb.  averdupois,  and  atlb,  mmeat 
weight  is  nib.  aTerdupois,  nearly,  llie  meteen  Is  1*615 

bu-lii  Is  ,  the  fuder  16  muids)  is  31  '24  bushels.  The  foot 
(liiui  tlie  short  ell  i  is  irtMT?  inclies.  The  long  ell  is  2-} 
inches. 

Bremi'N.  For  ^roiii  and  silver,  as  at  Hamburg.  The 
commercial  jhjuikI  is  1  •  098  pounds  averdupois.  The  last 
is  78-  217  bushels.  The  ohm  is  31  -GSZ  gallons.  The  foot, 
orfaBlf^,isll*a8inches. 

*  Tba  I«Ua  fnSmMit  th*  Frrwii  laaoM*  ■  th*  Omfc  oaat 

arr  iacnnitruoaa  and  aiuiitliily     N  or  h^s  \hr  •y.tiiB  been  kc]4  to  rntirWy  , 

f  Ur.  Kelly  (UambiH,  i.  141  j  uutkea  II  irraiiu,  for  wkidi  he  girn 

X  Thai*  If  alan*  liitofUie  fundamental  nraaamoflenittli,  wUrli  are  tboa* 
moat  waBt«d.la  'TaUaorCuntineBlal  1 4BnU  and  Square  Mi-a.urf.,'  b\  W.Wool- 
hoow  (Ixtniloo,  Wnale,  l8<i6). 

{  We  And  the  weliftits,  &e.  in  the  worki  from  which  the  Uil  of  |ilaor«  WM 
lalua.  rather  dJlbnut  from  ihoae  in  Dr.  Kelly'*  work.  3ut  the  l«liet  «mkk 
tha  iMrt  Mtfhattty,  wd  wMki^K  IwS  •rridcooa  cm  alter  any  ve^ht  or  WMim 
||«M  fea  Ik   Www  •  SiMldsiS  WBtfc  wIili  la  Miy  iMgume,  il  U  abe urd  i«Mf 

itwttoMMSwwii,  aD2 
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Colonies.  Follow  in  general  the  weights  and  nmsures 
o(  the  mother  countiy,  except  wheee  they  have  piMcd  un- 
der other  govemmenb,  in  which  cue  were  is  mualiy  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

Conttantiuoplf.  The  t  heijuee  18  4957  Rnuns.  Ttic  oke 
is  2"832  i)yuiuLs  n\ crdupiijs.  The  killow  (dry  i  is  7"  211(5  gal- 
lons. The  aiinud  is  1-  iuU  gallon*.  The  pike  is  27  inches. 
Hie  meeMres  of  Turkey  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

Dnmurk.  The  pound  for  gold  and  alver  is 7206  greios. 
The  eommerdal  pound  is  1  ■  1028  pounds  sverdupois.  The 
barrel  is  3*8264  bushels.  The  vk-rfel  i*;  l'7f)l  srallons. 
The  foot,  or  half  ell,  is  the  Rhinc  liuni  IYhjI  ol  12  ;J."jG  Eug- 
lis)i  iru  lirs.   The  toende  of  com  is  \)\  acn  s. 

l-lmence  and  Leghorn.  The  canluro  la  l'y()  pounds  of 
•74864  pounds  avcndupois  each.  Ttie  !>t.ijo  is  '(jTo^biwhels. 
The  bnrile  is  10  033  gallons.  The  braccio  is  22'98  Eog- 
liiih  inches.   Tlie  saccata  is  1  acre  36  perches. 

Franl{fort.  For  ^Id  and  silver,  the  Coloi^  marc. 
TTie  common  pound  is  1*08  lb.  avepdnpow.  The  centner 
is  ir2'2r>  lb.  averdupois.  Tlie  lualtcr  is  l  'Mi)7i  bushila. 
The  ohm  is  32'454  gallons.  TIio  tunt  is  1  r  j7  inches,  the 
ell  21-24  inches. 

Geneva,  The  mnrk  is  'SJ^'^  jxiams.  The  poids  fort  is 
1*214  pounds  averduij<>i> ;  the  jjauls  j'<iii>li-  one  sixth  less. 
Hie  coupe  is  21*361  busltels.  The  setter  is  W-dS  gal- 
lons. The  foot  is  19*2  inches.  The  acre  is  1  aere,  I  rood, 
4  perches. 

Genott.  The  pound  sotiile  lor  uiil<i  and  mIvst  is  4Kl>l-5 
graias.  The  pound  ffroxm  is  •7()87'>  i)imiids  avcnhipois. 
Tlie  niina  is  3*321  bushels.  The  mez^arula  is  32*57  gal- 
Jons.   The  pal  mo  is  U*725  ioehei. 

HaaUwg.  The  Cologne  mare  Is  3G0B  grains:  the 
pound  troy  is  two  marcs.  The  commercial  pound  is  1  '(lOB 
jiounds  aTcrdupois.  The  Inst  nf  wlioit  (till  sclioffi'ls^i  is  I 
1U*J  qnarters:  Oic  shin  is  31  RT)  u'^lloiis.  The  foot  is 
11*28!)  inches.  The  scln-lii-l  :  quant  it y  usually  SOWlt  with 
a  scheffeb  of  land  is  I  acre  (J  perches. 

II'Miind.  The  marci837SJH  srmins  :  the  pound  is  2  marcs. 
But  the  commercial  pound  is  i -miKi  lb.  averdupois.  Tlie 
last  (variously  divided)  is  10*231  quarters.  The  aam  (256 
pints)  is  .'i-l-  IG  gsillons.  The  lUiineland  foot  is  12'36inc^es. 
There  are  feveral  ells  of  about  27  inches.  The  Rhinetand 
perch  is  11!  li!iini'larul  feet,  aod  the  RhtiMlaiid  morgen  or 
acre  is2!ii  ri  s  1  (J  perches. 

I-nnan  A  /^.  The  weights  and  measurea  aranortly 
Venetian  and  Turkish. 

LSbeek,  Foe  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Hamburg.  The 
commerehd  potmd  is  l*oe8&  Ih.  averdupois.  Tbescfaeffel 
is  *93  bttshelB.  tlie  ahm  is  31  -flS  gallons.  The  foot  or 
half  ell  is  1 1  ■  ;t40  inches. 

Malta.  Till'  imund  for  ^'olil  and  f^ilver  is  4886  grains, 
lljc  cOEiuiu  rt  ial  pound  is  1*74,')  pounds  .-werdiiiM^i^.  The 
sahaa  is7'U(i8  bushels.  The  foot  is  11*  1U7  laclies.  Tlie 
canna  i,8  palmi)  is  81  •  9  inches. 

Milan.  The  mark  is  3627  grains.  The  pound  t<Mil»  is 
•7206  pounds  averdupois:  the  pound  gri»m  is  1*882 
pounds  averdupois.  The  mojr^o  <  3*2  qiiartari  i  is  4*0*2:^ 
bushels.  Tlie  brcnta  (12  quurUin>  is  15*71  gallons.  The 
hiaecio  is  2;)-42  inches.  The  metrical  system  is  also 
introduced,  with  Italian  names. 

Naples.  The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is  4950  grains. 
The  cantaro  (;ros«o  is  106*5  pounds  averdupoisi  the  can- 
taro  piccolo  W  pounds  averdupois.  The  tomolo  is  1*407 
bushels.  The  bnrile  is  9*  172  gallons.  l*he  palmo  ia  10*38 
inches.   The  niogsria  is  3  roowi  12  perches. 

.S'ftnrrhiuds.  Siiu  c  1R20,  the  French  metrical  ayitcm 
hitshceii  in  use.  \\ilh  Flemish  names. 

PurUi^uL  The  niatf  is;l.')H-rj  ;;r;>jns.  The  commer- 
cial pound  is  roilU  pounds  averdupois.  The  moyo  is 
22*.3»  bushels.  The  almude  is  3*6407  galloos.  The  foot 
is  12*944  inches. 

Pru$Ha.  (New  system,  established  1816.)  The  Co- 
lotrne*  mare  is  ncnn  jtraiiis :  Iao  iiiaiesarc  a  commercial 
mad.  or  lo,']!!  jxjuiids  avcrdupuis.  The  schetTel  is 
•5116  bushels.  Tlie  l  iiiu  r  is  15*11  gallons.  The  fool 
is  12*356  inches,  the  cU  two-thirds  of  a  metre.  The  mor- 
gen or  acre  ia  2  roods  21  perches. 

Borne.  The  pound  is  5234  grains  or  *  7477  pounds  aver- 
dupois. The  nibbio  (4  quarte)  is  8*  1012  bushels.  The 
barile  (a2boecBli)  ia  12*841  gaUona.  Hie  foot  ia  11*72 


inches.  '  The  buildci^  eaina,  ct  '10  paliMi  is  fl7*iS 

incites.   

Ruttm.  There  is  but  one  pound,  *!l09Bof  a  peond  avei** 

dnpois.    Tlie  pocxl  i**  3(J  lb.  averdupois.    The  chertwcrt 
5*7698  bushels.  Tlie  vedro  is  2-7U4H  gallons.  The  inch  is 
the  Kncrlish  one  ;  the  arshine  is  28  inches  ;  tlu-  i  c  l  is  13J 
inches ;  but  the  English  foot  is  in  cammcm  use.  The  des- 
setina  is  2  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches. 

my.  For  gold  and  stiver,  the  Cologne  nani.  The 
rem]  pound  is  1* 0294  lb.  averdupds.  The  Dnsden 
wispe!  '24  sclu  ffels"  is  f)n*K5  bnshels ;  the  Leipzic  wispel, 
91-7I7  bushels.  The  Dresden  eimer  i.t  14-8'.)  calloiu; 
the  Lcip/.ie  eimer  UJ'T-")  gallons.  The  Dresden  foot  is 
1 1*  14  inches ;  the  l.eipzic  fuot  i»  1 1 '  13  inches.  The  acre 
is  I  acre,  1  rood,  18  jh' relies. 

Sicily.   The  pound  is  7  pounds  averdupois.   The  can 
taro  grosfiO  is  192*5  pounds  averdupois;  the  Cantaro sOt> 
tile  is  175  lb.  averdupois.    The  salma  groasa  is  0*46 
bushels ;  the  salma  generale  7  09  bushels.   The  salma  of 
wine  is  19  "23  litres.   The  palmo  is  inche'*. 

Smyrna.  'Vhn  chequee  A  4958  grains,  llie  rottolo  is 
1  '2748  pounds  averdupoie.  The  idllotv  is  11*3  gallons. 
The  pike  is  27  inches. 

Spain.  The  Caelitiaa  mare  for  gold  and  silver  u  WX) 
grains.  The  commercial  iXNmd  is  1  *  0144  pounds  averdu* 
pois.  The  fanega  is  1  *fiS  bushels.  The  arroba  of  wine  is 
3*538  gallons.  The  foot  is  11 'ICS  inehes:  the  vara  is 
S3*384  inches.  The  faiiet^ada  >  for  eorti-land)  i.->  I  acre, 
21  ])erelie.s. 

.Sweden.  The  Mint  marc  is  3252  L'riiins.  Tlie  commer- 
cial pound  is  '9376  lb.  averdupois.  Thedrj  tunna  is  4-02S 
buslielsithe  liquid  tunna  is  48  kanns  of  •5756  galloos  eadi. 
The  foot,  or  half-ell,  is  11*684  inches.  The  ioaneland  is 

1  .ici  e,  '.Vi  perches. 

United  Stiitri.  Tlie  weights  and  nicfLsuros  are  those  of 
England  before  the  laic  alterations. 

Vemce.  The  mare  tor  gold  and  silver  is  3(>81  ."j  grains. 
The  pound  j"-s<i  irmsso  is  l  *U518  lb.  averdupow.  The  pound 
pern  $ottiU  is  pounds  averdupois.  llie  stajo  is  2*2 
bushels.  Theanfora  is  114*1  gallons.  The  braccio  for 
woollen  is  26*01  inches ;  for  >ilk,S4'8  inches.  The  foot  is 
13*68  inches. 

We  iiijw  ])roeee(l  to  the  wei^jhts  and  measures  of  the 
antienls,  takiiiir  tirstthe  relations  of  Uic  various  denomina- 
tions to  one  another,  and  altenvards  the  fundamenJ^ij  com- 
parisons of  their  values  witli  the  modem  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

Hie  Romans  had  a  mode  of  dividing  the  as  or  Ubm 
which  they  transferred  upon  oecan6n  to  tmy  unit.  The 

whole,  whether  an  as  or  anythinsr  else,  consisted  of  twelTe 
uncia<,  so  that  the  uncia  became  liitlc  more  than  a  name 
for  the  twdftb  part.  The  division  stood  i 

1^  unci»  was  Sescuncia,  or  Sescunx. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Sextans  Ca  sixth). 
Qiiadrans  a  foiirth)i  Of  Teruocma. 

Triens  (a  Uiird). 


r. 


liy  tnwricsV.M  thr 


Quincunx. 

Semis,  or  Semiasis  (a  half). 

Scptunx. 
Res,  or  Bessii. 
Dodrans. 

I )  e  \  t  aus,  or  Deeuncia. 

Deunx. 

The  libra  of  weight  was  thus  subdivided  r — 3  stlique, 
one  obolus  :  2  ohoH.  one  seni]iulum  ;  4  senipula,  one  sex- 
tula;  6  bcrupula,  one  sieiheus;  N  seiupula.  one  duclla; 
3  diicllie,  one  uncia;  12  uhcijp,  one  libia.  In  later  times 
the  uncia  was  divided  into  8  drachms  of  3  scnipula  each. 
This  mode  of  dividing  an  integer  into  288  scnipula  runs 
through  other  branchoi  of  their  ^atem,  and  is  also  used  in 
subdivision  of  a  unit.  The  obolus  in  the  preceding  s)*stpm 
rather  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  which  (he  fJreck  divi- 
sions were  introduced,  the  ounce  being  made  8  drachma: 
of :)  scnipula  or  G  oboli  each.  The uocia appeals (as o^le; 
in  the  later  Greek  writers. 

In  the  measures  of  length  the  pes.  or  foot,  was  divided 
not  only  into  12  unciae,  ^t  also  into  16  digiti.  In  such 
Romui  foot-rules  as  have  been  found,  all  have  the  digital 
division,  some  both,  but  none  the  uncial  without  rtie 
digital.  And  4  digiti  are  one  palmus ;  4  palmi.  one  pes ; 
If  pe<los,  one  palmipcs;  1^  pedes,  cne  cubitus  :  2^  }  < .!«  v 
one  gradus;  2  gradusi  or  5  pedes,  one  jmissus;  2  paseui, 
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one  decempeda;  12  d«ceinped»,  one  actus  ;*  1000  pa&sus, 
one  milliard. 

The  juii^raiii  was  an  area  of  which  the  saupulum  (or 
nsth  part)  vnu  the  i^uare  deeempeda,  or  100  eqioare  feet. 

It  was  iVequt'ntly  divided  unciaJIv,  and  also  as  lollows: — 
3G  scrupvda  made  one  clinia  ;  4  cfimata,  one  actus  quadra- 
tu«  ;  2  actus  quadrati,  one  jiisrerum  ;  2juErera,  one  here- 
dium ;  100  heredia,  one  cerituria  ;  4  centuriie,  one  saltus. 
The  actus  minimum  »  a^  4R)  square  feet.  The  versus  was 
ICIyOOO  aquare  feet.  The  aripennis  (whence  arpent)  was  a 
Crdlie  measure  which  ^lumella  defines  as  aenii-jugerum, 
but  whether  of  Romans  or  Gauls  is  not  clear. 

The  amphora,  or  quadrantal,t  for  liquid  measure,  was  a 
cubic  loot.  Four  lii;alaB  made  one  cyathus;  6  Jifnila?,  one 
acetabulum,  2  acetabula,  one  qu&rtarius;  2  quartani,  one 
hemina;  2  heminae,  one  sextahus;  G  sextarii,  one  eonsrius; 
4  coogii,  one  uma;  2  umse,  one  amphora ;  20  amphore, 
0D«  eSwub  Li  Galen  the  cochleare  it  the  tenth  of  a  ligula. 

The  modiua»  or  modinin,  of  dry  measun,  waa  16  lextarii, 
or  th«  third  part  of  the  asiphora,  or  cubic  foot.  The 
sextarius  wa-.  ciivided  in  the  same  manner  ai;  in  liejuid  mea- 
»ure.  The  coucha  in  mentioned  m  a  smaller  measure  than 
the  lii^ula. 

The  Greek  weight*  have  been  discussed  in  the  article 
Taunt.  Six ^^Mm  make  on«  j|fM|[|ii|i;  100  Iprnxftai,  one 
/am  (mina)  ;  60  fum,  one  rakavrw.  llie  x^^^oc  and  the 
Xcirrw  are  mentioned  as  subdivisions  of  the  ifioXoc,  but  are 

not  generally  recosriiised. 

As  to  kuglh,  Xh<£  nout,  or  t'uot,  was  thus  divided: — 
4  iacrvXoi  make  one  xaXaurrtf;  12  carrvXot,  one  <m3a/tif ; 
4  vaXaurrai,  one  wove;  H  foht;,  one  w^x'Si  4««fxtic,  one 
iftyvta ;  100  ironic  oue  irXtjpov  ;  U  irXfQpat  <W  600  ioUf^  one 
•rmitov  [SrADiuv].  Th«  itxfiv  ta  Um  w«X«*«rv  in  tome 
writets.  the  99Aa^  in  otlieta.  Hie  wiAownr  i«  also  called 

taKTvKoicxfiTi  and  impov.  The  Xixt;  Ifl  ^aicrv\oi,  the 
opOotvpov  u  1 1  tfacrvXot,  the  mrfim  18,  and  the  %Vfmv  20 
^arrrXoi.  The  iixa^  i-i  luilf  a  wovf,  the  Pufia  is  2^  to^cc. 
The  CvXov  is  44  tropic  and  the  caXa^ioc  10toi$(£.  The  oraltov 
waa  once  «dled  avXoc,  and  the  ^lavXoc  i»  two  vraita.  The 
orafiotr  'nrviKoy  is  4  eraiia,  and  the  MUysfi  ii  12  mtim 
c^'nerally,  but  is  variously  used.  We  noflt  aho  mention 
■   •  >     of  '2  catrvXoi,  and  tlic  '/  ua  of  CO  iro'jc.  The 

Uieeivs  have  luken  the  oxonof  , > as u>usly  de.scril)e<l  <  horn 
the  Egyptiann,  the  ^tXiov  tiom  the  Romans,  and  the  xnpa- 
ttayyiic,  which  18  30  Stadia,  according  iu  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  from  the  Persians.  Tlie  ?ro»c  ^iXiraipioc.  or  Phi- 
letman  foot,  though  need  by  Greek  wnteia»  is  not  orijn* 
na!l7  Gtvelr,  and  Is  said  to  be  longer  by  a  flfth  tiian  the 
Ilorvian  fool.  Al'  -.vnt  r-;  r'nee  (hat  the  common  Greek 
st»fy  is  Ioniser  U.iiii  Un;  iicjnian  loot  by  the  24th  part  of  the 
latjer. 

The  irXtBpop  in  square  measure  %va^  a  square  of  the  side 
of  a  wXfdpov  in  length,  or  lO.tXN)  square  irohc-  The  ipmpa 
waa  Ilia  fourth  part  of  the  wXt^pQP ;  but  the  Egyptian 
apmmpa  mentioned  by  Herodottu  is  the  square  oflOO  Egyptian 

cnhits. 

In  lit^uid  measure.  2  noxXtapui  make  one  xnM  't  '^i  ""X' 
>i«i>*H,  one  fivrrrfxiv',  2  fivarpa,  one  coyxT  i  2  itoyxf^  one 
KvaBoii  i  3  icofxa*,  one  4{«/3af ;  2  oiv^mfa,  one  rtrafirov ; 
2  nrapra,  one  nrvXii ;  2  MnAoii  ona  (mtk  ;  0  Ittrrai,  one 

KKi  12  XM£»  one  fitffvnic*  "nie /uipirrac  is  said  to  have 
en  an  amphora  aiul  a  half,  and  the  anaifloc  to  bare  con- 
tattled  10  drachms  of  wine.  The  Xaywoc,  or  Xayi/yot,  was 
the  same  as  the  x'>^-  There  were  also  the  XWV  T'^py^V 
and  the  fjvnrfwi'  ytupyucor,  ruial  meaeucei.  ase^ffmc 
was  also  called  aft^ptvc  and  aatoe. 

In  dtf  measures,  liiie  fultfiyoc  was  one-third  larger  than 
the  jicfyfnK  (or  waa  two  Homan  aniphorc)t  and  was  thus 
dividea:— Ten  Mx^^w  made  one  miaOor;  15  coxXiapui, 
one  oivjia^oy ;  4  otvfia^,  onc  KOTvXti ;  2  xorvXat,  one  Itarift ; 
2  litrrat,  one  x'>**'*i't  *t  XO'^'C,  onc  iffutrrov ;  2  iiftuKra,  one 
frruj;  ;  li  Urot,  one  /ii^i/ii'iv;.  There  are  various  deieiiptiuns 
of  the  x<M>"{>  from  which  it  umy  be  that  there  u  ere  !>everal 
measures  of  the  name.  The  Greeks  mention  the  Persian 
ix***"!  of  45  ^fcc/mw,  the  ifrafiift  of  One  fuitfiros,  and  the 
caxi^i)  of  2  x<xvu(ic.  The  Bsotian  as^voc  is  3  xofv :  the 
Homeric  actii  is  4  xotmati  th*  pmfig  ia  6  asniAaii  the 
mXa^a9Tpoy%  is  the  aprvXf.  < 

*  Tba  mtm  i*  dMnibrd  u  the  Icni^h  of  »  furmw.  IF  our  fucloajl  tiiul 
hm  (u  mmr  woaUl  >uf  t<nw1  a  fnmxr  looiCi  it  woultl  bave  been  mrarvr  Ui 
llir  K'HilAn  artiu.  not  oui- ni'Iitli  nf  u  milr. 

t  Tbe  term  i|ttulcatus  tecmt  to  Iwrc  applied  to  cube*  u  well  u  Minue* 


The  following  measures  are  identical  in  pair*,  if  tiie 
^^«>oc  be  two  amphorae: — ^The  x'*c  <^nd  the  conmoa;  the 
{(irrirc  and  the  sextarius ;  the  comXii  and  the  hoauna;  the 
Ttraprev  and  the  quartarius;  the  oiii|3afor  and  the  aeeta  • 
bulum ;  the  raadoc  and  the  cyathus. 

All  the  Greek  measures  above  given  are  Attic  :  there 
are  some  vanations  ot"  descripti  ti  v  liich,  if  not  erroneous, 
probably  belong  to  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  customary 
to  give  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  two  collectiona, 
without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  the  timea  at  which  the7 
were  in  nae;  ao  that  Homer  and  Atheneeuii  or  Hcrodotua 
and  Galen,  may  appear  aa  authoritiea  in  the  same  set.  There 
are  many  other  names  of  measures  noted  by  different 
writers,  some  of  which  are  but  synonymes  of  some  ol  those 
above  mentioned,  and  of  othere  it  maybe  doubled  whether 
they  were  really  names  of  recognised  mea.sures.  If  the 
writers  of  our  day  were  compared  in  isolated  passages  aa 
doeefy  ai  tlxMC  of  tfas  antients,  we  might  probuily  have  a 
great  mmnr  sieararea  made  for  us  of  which  we  know 
nothing:  tne  riiellt  which  the  grocen  iiae  would  have 
G^ood  cTiancc  of  a  permanent  cstablialimenltaild  theirpapar  * 
bairs  could  not  possibly  escape. 

Ttie  Hebrew  measu,  --  iJi  iugh  tolerably  well  settled  in 
their  proportions,  arc  very  impeifectljr  known  as  to  their 
abidata  magnitudes.  W'e  !>haH  only  give  here  the  usual 
aannuiiy,  and  dmll  then  give  Mm  aoomint  of  tba  mode  of 
determining  tbe  actnal  magnitude  of  the  Oreek  and  Ro- 
man measures.  With  regard  tn  ihns,  Ilr  brew  measures, 
much  uncertainty  prevails;  the  aullioiiUta  are  by  no  means 
^o  numerous  a.s  those  tor  the  other  antient  nieaauimi  BOr 
has  the  .subject  received  so  much  discussion. 

The  cubit  was  about  22  indiea;  torn  diglte  make  oa« 
palm;  Spaima,  omaq^;  2  nana,  one  cubit;  4  cubit% 
oneftthom  ;  fleubiti,  one  reed  (Kaneh);  8  cubits,  one 
pole  fArabian"! ;  80  cubits,  one  mea'<arin£:-line  400 
cubits,  one  stadium:  5  stadia,  a  Sabbath  day's  journev ; 
10  stadia,  a  mile  ;  J 1  i;  i  les,  a  day's  journey. 

In  liquid  measures,  the  bath,  or  ephah,  of  about  im. 
perial  gallons,  is  thus  divided : — Four  logs  make  one  cab ; 
8  caba,  ooa  bin ;  2  bins,  one  seah ;  3  aeaha,  one  ephah. 
Tbe  eaf^  it  timfr-foorths  of  the  log.  Fbr  diy  meaaora, 
besides  the  cab.  seah,  and  ephah,  5  ephahs  make  one 
letcch  ;  2  letech,  one  Chomer,  or  Homer.  The  gomer  is 
the  tenth  of  the  seah. 

For  weight,  60  shekels  make  one  manehj  50  man  eh, 
one  talent  of  93*75  pounds  averdupois. 

Wa  now  come  to  the  comparison  of  the  Graek  and  Ro- 
man meaaorea  with  our  own.  The  Roman  foot,  the  moet 
important  of  all,  has  been  determined  in  the  followingt 
ways: — 1.  By  feet  laid  down  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
2.  By  foot-rules  obtained  in  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  else- 
where. 3.  iiy  the  distance  of  mile-Mones.  4.  By  the  dis- 
tance of  places.  5.  By  specimens  of  the  congius.  6.  By 
some  obelisks.  7.  By  the  dimensions  of  buiMingt.  The 
laaulta  are  given  in  lines  of  144  to  the  Parisian  foot,  and 
as  many  dissertations  on  this  subject  make  great  use  of  the 
line,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  table  of  its  multiples 
in  terms  of  the  English  inch. 

One  line  (^  inch  French)  is  08881.378  EugUsh  inchea. 

2  Hnea  ,     •      .ale  -I77f>27')G 

3  .  .       .  •20«44m 

4  .    .    .    .  •aoe2mi2 

ft    ,       ,       .       .  -4440^800 

6  -       .       -  -aJ-IKH-iOvS 

7  •     •     -     .  •62Hiiii;;'; 

8  .       .       .      .  -71001024 

9  ...      -  -70932402 

129-484  lines  are  IH  English  inches. 
The  sepulchral  feet  are : — l,that  marked  on  the  tomb  of 
one  St atilius,t  found  in  the  Vatican  garden  in  the  sixteenth 
cf-ntury  ;  2,  that  found  on  the  tomb  of  Cneius  Co^sutius 
I  Vitruviua  mentions  an  architect  of  that  name),  dug  up  in 
the  garden  of  Angelo  Ck>lozzi§  before  1516 ;  3,  that  on  the 

am  alahmter  hia ;  T.fiphnnlui  It  the  inthorilr  tot  Um  mnmm,  wbM  Dmm  ta 

no  ik^uii'  took  lui  ris4'  irom  xhr  cirf!:itu,tasoiaif  fwattSM  tarfsaeoaiwaly  te- 

clo»«i  lu  *la,liiun«  boic»  ofooi'  Hie. 
*  rathn,  or  Cliebvl ;  9x<»*'OC  ^  ^  Saptoafliit 

t  In  the  liirtoneal  aecouot  nf  tbe  Robmb  feet  «•  hure  foUowed  1.  P. 
Wiinn. '  Do  PomtrTum,  lie.  IlAtionibu*  xyuA  Ruraanui  at  Utaoo*,'  btal^^nr^ 
1821.  n«  to  metlioil,  vrrirjrins  •rvi^rul  iif  hit  ttatrmruta. 

i  W«  raumrntr  Ibree,  not  for  their  imixnttnrt.,  btit  tn^aixr  they  arp  ro 
rtcqnrntly  ntvrxri  to. 

i  Tlus  foot  to  ftKWvd  is  tli*  work  of  LcoowUim  Portlu*.  the  tnl  tu  which 

writal*)  NtliilH  "Ml  hsaf  tills adms  By 
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Unib  of  M.  ^utius ;  4,  that  on  a  monument  without  in- 
•eripdoo,  given  bjr  the  Marquit  Oeppoiit  to  the  Capitoline 
Mjneum  it  Rome.  Takini;  the  mmm  Of  edeh  tniefworthy 
neauires  n-  havt-  been  iiiinle  of  tliese  different  fieet,  it 
appears  thai  the  Stutilian  Uioi  is  131- 17  Paris  lin^;  the 
Couutian,  or  Culotiaii,  >J  m.  ^  ;  the  ^Ibtllwn  ISI'14 
lines;  and  the  Capponian  13UtiU  hnen. 

The  fint  ibot-nile  wait  measured  by  Lueas  Psetiu, '  De 
IftBMuia  et  Poaderibus  Koauuiia  et  Gmcae,'  Venice.  1573, 
wtiofotiiMlfliiiBeorthem  agreeing  with  cadb  other  as  far  as 
his  nuan.s  of  comparing  them  went,  a  copy  <rf  which  he 
CHu.-<t  ti  to  be  engraved  on  stoiv;  and  placra  in  the  Capi- 
toline Museum.  This  was  calle<l  the  Cupitoline  foot,  ttait 
was  frequently  regarded  a&  concluiivi^.  Paetus  himsell 
BMfceatne  foot  amount  to  128*7  lines ;  but  the  it;  is  reason 
i0  aippMe  either  that  his  measures  are  too  short  or  that 
theetandard  to  which  he  referred  them  has  been  mistaken  ; 
for  others  make  his  own  Capitoline  foot  to  Im  UfHt  Unoa. 
Two  other  foot-ruiea  give  12875  and  laOrHH  \nm.  There 
wa.s  a  poi  jihyry  column  sit  Home  (  now  lost  i  marked  -nt.  6, 
wiuei)  <;ert».inl)'  meant  for  nine  Roman  feet.  An 
editor  of  Vitnu  ius,'  I'hihuider  (l.V)2  :.  make*  the  Roman 
foot  to  be,  from  this  column,  131  hues;  but  Paetus 
makes  it  only  130*03.  Other  foot-rulen  iiave  been  made 
to  give  130-6,  lao-fla^  ia2  Hi,  ISO-SB,  129-24.  lai'lfi^  laiHM. 
Boine  oftheie  are  diffiereat  meieuiee  of  the  aaaie  rale. 

Very  few  consectttive  milestones  have  been  fm;  i  f  ir  m 
which  to  <iedi(ce  Uie  foot.  From  one  mile  in  thi  .\j<i/ian 
way,  ond  from  two  difl'enjflt  ones  between  .Nisnies  and 
Beauoure,  the  foot  has  deduced  to  be  lau-BD,  13U-2», 
sod  130*61  lines.  From  various  recorded  distances  be- 
ttitm  tewdi,  whieot  to  the  difioul^  of  kaowing  pieeiiely 
Aonwhat  foite  of  them  tiie  miles  vreie  ttCMm«d.the  Ihet 
ha*  been  fiiund  to  be  V.fl-^M,  128*42,  130*99,  129*31.  V?fi  m 
Unes.  D  Anvil  le,  from  a  collection  of  such  meawircs,  fixes 
it  at  13(1  H  lines. 

A  specimen  of  titii  congiu*  u  y^  remaining,  which,  t;y 
an  inscription,  is  declared  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Ca- 
pitol by  VesMfliao  as  a  standard.  The  congiiu  is  the 
eighth  pait  of  the  amphora,  or  cubic  loot.  By  aseeitMliil^ 
the  weight  of  water  which  tlus  oon tains,  the  foot  was  esti- 
mated b^  various  oboervem  at  1311&,  1^*21,  and  132*44 
hnes.  Iroin  the  len^h  of  the  foot  drawn  upon  tlie  ctm- 
gius  itself  have  been  obtained  132*8,  133*5  lines.  From 
another  coniriiis  preserved  it  Pluil|  AllMIlt  ANUd  1M*18 
lines  for  the  Roman  foot. 

There  are  two  obelisks  at  Rome,  iriiieh  were  brought 
Aiigutne  from  Heliopol ia.  Pliof  ghree  the  height  of 
tficae  Ml  feet,  or  rafher,  the  height  of  the  higher  end  the 
defect  of  the  lower  fhim  it.  MeiLsurement  provi  s  that,  with 
respect  to  the  hiirher,  the  nunil>er  of  I'liiiy  mu*.t  be  cor- 
rupt ;  but  from  hi.sditterence  t>etween  the  two,  as  compare<l 
w*ith  the  measured  ditference,  the  Roman  loot  is  137*10 


The  method  of  escertaimng  the  foot  Iqr  buildingi  is  ea 
foilows  r^Any  remericaUe  length,  eueh  «a  the!  of  the  whole 

trunt  of  a  building,  beine:  known  nearly  in  Roman  feet,  is 
presumed  to  be  exactly  that  number  of  feet  which  it  must 
l>e  nearly.  This  suppo>.es  thai  (lie  Romnn  architects  were 
til  tiic  habit  uf  chootiuni:  exact  inimbei^  ol  feet  when  there 
was  no  particular  reason  tor  breaking  a  foot.  Raper  (Phil. 
Trans,,  176U)  proceeds  in  the  manoer  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  instaoce  >— He  find*  the  dietanees  between  the 
columns  in  the  temfrie  of  Fttrttma  virilu  to  be  9*7106 
English  feet.  If  this  be  an  exact  number  of  Roman  feet, 
it  must  be  10;  we  know  enough  beforehand  oftheRnman 
foot  to  say  it  camiot  be  9  or  ll-  Con).e<iuently,  it  the 
distance  between  these  columns  be  a  whole  number  ol 
feet,  the  foot  must  be  *9710(i  of  the  English  foot.  Hy  pro- 
cesses of  this  sort.  Greaves  found  131-50  lines,  \a  Hire 
131*0 and  132  4,  La CoDdamine  130-0, Jaaqaier  131  Wand 
131-14.  Rape/,  who  went  auM«  iirto  thie  sobjeet  than  the 

others,  found  by  different  buildintfs  13114.  131  GO,  131*62, 
laril,  131  131  (K).  UllTti,  131  (r,,  and  1311.")  for  the 
Oiea;i.  Wumi.  from  the  Verona  amphitheatre,  adds 
131*12.  Uaper  thought  he  observed  that  the  buildings 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Titus  give  a  £^ort<  r  foot  than 
their  predeoesaon :  firam  taetiaoea  he  gets  130*75,  130*33, 
130-34,  with  a  mean  <^  130-S4.  He  f&r>tb«  change  to 
the  deatruction  of  the  Capitol  <when  d»  ■ttwiirih  wtie 
kept)  in  the  time  of  Vitellius. 

From  all  these  data  Ray>er's  avera^re.  n  Ji  p't  1  by  Wurm, 
i«.13115  French  lines  lor  the  aotient  foot,  or  il-^  J£og- 


lish  inches,  or  -971  English  «et  But  Sir  O.  Siuektmrgh 
made  a  eareihl  review  of  the  three  best  modes  of  obtaiaio^ 
the  eeqwed  reault,  namely,  rules,  huildingi,  and  tomb^ 

and  obtained  -9672.  >968l,  -9006  of  a  foot  English.  (Young's 
Lecture*,  ii.  1.53.  i  The  mean  of  these  is  -9683  feet,  or 
11*6106  in<  ill  s  A{^in,  if  we  take  a  mean  of  the  results, 
given  by  others,  namely,  Bernard  *970,  Picard  and  Greaves 
-967.  Folkes  -966.  Raper  -970.  we  have  also  9683.  We 
take  then  the  Roman  foot  at  11*02  English  inches,  which 
is  reprteeoted  hx  within  the  probable  limits  of  error  ^ 
the  following : — 61  English  feet  make  63  Roman  feet  We 
are  well  aware  that  emin«>nt  authorities  of  late  years  prefer 
11-65  inch<»  for  the  Re  n  in  rtwjt,  but  we  like  to  keep  as 
near  to  the  foot-rules  as  we  can,  consistently  wiUi  giving 
due  weight  to  other  modes.  Indeed,  the  nuestion  between 
1 1-62  and  11*65  cannot  t>e  settled  by  autnority,  bttt  moot 
be  decided  by  closer  appreciation  than  has  jetbaMMtdia 
of  the  probiUNlitiea  of  meXlifferent  method*. 

The  Koman  meaeam  of  length  may  thus  be  oomUeted, 
we  fully  believe,  to  be  as  well  known  to  us  aa  they  were  to 
themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  measures  of 
weight.  All  writers  atn-ee  tliat  the  amptiora,  or  cubic  foot, 
wei{^  80  pounds  of  wine ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  they 
coMldered  ^ne  to  be  of  the  same  weight  as  water.  We 
hav«  nonuamof  eieertaining  the  speeiftc  gravhieeof  their 
wlnea;  thoae  of  om-  own  vary  froia  "W  to  water 
beinp  taken  as  1.  But  there  is  one  very  obvious  conaider- 
alion  which,  \\e  believe,  has  iscaped  notice.  No  roetro- 
lo^ist  has  t^iven  the  RoniaQs  cr^  1  it  I  v  -i  tinc^  that  water 
would  do  just  as  well  to  make  ccmpansoiis  and  adjust 
atandaidi  lijr,  as  wine,  belieting^  aa  thev  did.  that  both  are 
of  the  «Mie  weight.  If  we  lappoae  then  that  they  pre- 
finred  to  ^1  water  nlber  thaa  wine,  and  aiMime  11*«S 
inches  for  the  foot,  we  have  1568-984  cubic  inches*  Eng- 
lish, in  ttte  amplioia.  or  5  6086  imperial  gallons,  or  56*5816 
{  i  niK  iverdupois  of  water.  If  the  Roman  pound  be  the 
H(»th  part  of  tnis,  it  is  -7073  poimds  averdupois,  or  -SSBS 
pounds  troy.  "Hiis  is  4951  grains,  or  0039)  French  irniin«. 
Now,  according  to  Wurm,  Budteus  made  it  7200  French 
mine,  C^pellus  and  Rom«  de  Lisle  6048,  AuiKnit  6221^ 
Eisenschmid  6216,  Dupuis6300,  LeUanc  and  De  la  Naott 
6144,  Pauctnn  6312.  Arbuthnot  6385.  fK  theee,  thoee  of 
Roni^  1^  I 'Isle  and  I.a  Naiize,  wiiich  come  the  nearest  to 
0089^,  w  ere  determined  from  weighing  coins:  but  the  nioskl 
modern  valuations  deduced  from  coins  give  5040  grains. 
On  coins  however  we  do  not  much  rely.  "Hie  congius  o( 
Vetpasan,  already  mentioned,  pave  to  different  experi- 
mentem  aOB4k«306,  and  e276  Paria  giaioa;  but  it  ia  moet 
feobaMe  ttnt  the  capacity  of  tMa  veaael  hu  been  oome- 
w}mt  increased  by  rust.  Tliere  are  also  some  antient 
weiirhU  in  stone  or  metal,  preserved  in  different  plact^, 
from  which  Re  L  isle  brnif^.s  out  6(771  ;  i  i  ^'*^'<-  er.iins. 
But  others  make  ditferent  results,  whether  from  the  coins 
or  the  wi  lehts;  and  the  nsult  of  the  whole  seems  (o  be. 
that  the  Roaen  pound  cannot  be  more  aecuiately  itatcd 
than  in  the  following  wonb  aomethtnt^  more  than  aeven 
trnths  of  a  pound  averdupois.'  The  Attic  Talknt  is  said 
by  many  writers  to  be  80  Roman  pounds.  Now  this  being 
taken,  a.s  in  the  article  ciled.  at  50  ()ri3  pounds  averdupois, 
gives  -71  ly  ol  a  pound  aveitlupois.  Between  -707  &ud  ^12, 
or  very  near  to  one  of  these  extremes,  we  have  little  doubt 
the  tnitti  really  hea.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  unda  ia 
much  neaier  to  oar  ounce  averdupois  than  to  our  ouaee 
troy:  and  many  metrologists  have  aappoeed that tfie  far- 
mer was  orierinally  the  uncia. 

We  have  not  now  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
fundamental  points  of  connection  between  the  Greek  and 
!"oma!i  measures  are  exact  or  onlv  apjtroxirnate.  These  are, 
that  the  foot  is  longer  than  the  Roman  by  one  twenty-fourth, 
and  the  Philetierian  foot  bv  one-fifth ;  that  the  ^rp^rqc  is  an 
amphora  and  a  haU;  and  tnat  the  am^iota  of  water  or  wine 
weighfl  an  attie  talent.  Taking  these  relatione  for  granted, 
we  have  for  tlie  Of  p':  '"oot  12*10  English  inches  or 
feet,  for  the  Phileta'iian  toot  13-94  inches,  for  the  metretcs 
H-4K79  pallons,  and  for  the  attic  talent  ''>*>  7>^i  ])inini1?i  aver- 
dupois. There  is  one  Medium  left  at  Athens  [STAunml 
which  is  630  English  feet,  giving  for  the  Greek  foot  1"0S 
feet  Engliah ;  but  there  ia  Aot  much  dependenoe  to  ba 
placed  on  tha  flMttttrt.  8heh  bnikMnn  aa  ham  b«M 
-  aft  AttMM,  m  «h«  MMWwalMady  ~ 
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nve  «a  a  mean  Parts  iin^  or  12- 14  Enelish  inches. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  the  Greek  foot  waa  Ioniser 4h«n 
the  Eogliah  one  by  the  tenth  fwt  of  an  ineh.  The  itale- 
nwnto  then  •■  t»  the  relAtkma  between  the  Greek  and 

Roman  mtfa-ures  appear  to  have  been  tolerab)/  exact,  and 
our  knowiedi;e  of  the  relatiorw  between  our  measures  and 
theirs,  thongti  not  -.tilficient  for  scientific  comparison,  ia 
atnindantfy  exact  ior  the  pirpose*  of  the  clHssical  student, 
far  more  s<»  than  could  have  been  expected  to  hav*-  been 
attainable  by  those  who  remember  that  for  a  kmg  period 
ali  njenns  ol  comparison  were  lost.* 

WEIMAH,  the  eivitia  oC  the  muMaOir  of  8axe- 
WeimctwEheRWih,  le  ntnited  in  SI^N.  tit.  end  tV  W  E. 
Ion;:.,  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer  Ilm.  It  stands  in  a  plea- 
sant valley,  with  a  wooded  mountain  to  tlie  north  and  U)w 
hills  to  the  south  and  east.  The  river,  over  which  there  are 
two  bridges,  winds  along  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Weimar  is  one  ol  the  most  remarkable  town*  in  Germany 
— illnitiioiu  in  the  mnale  of  Germaa  literatnte  by  the 
name*  of  GSihe,  Herder,  SehiHer,  Wwtand,  Kotxelnie, 
and  others.  It  an  open  town  with  irrecilar  streets  ; 
there  arc  however  many  agreL-abk'  hoitsfs,  but  tUt  jft-neni) 
appearance  is  plain  and  rather  antique.  The  palate  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  interior  ib  fitted  ud  with  great 
elegance  and  taste.  The  adminins:  park  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  anj  great  city,  'the  chief  public  buildinga  are 
the  worhhone,  the  hoepHHl,  the  hbrarj-,  the  new  mewa, 
and  the  two  churches,  but  none  of  them  is  at  all  distin- 
gtiishtd  by  architecture.  The  Court  Theatre  was  built 
in  1825,  and,  under  the  management  of  (riiihi-  and  Schiller, 
had  one  of  the  best  companies  in  Germany,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  improve  the  public  ta-stc.  The  grand-ducat 
libiaiy  eontaim  above  1.10,000  volumes,  besides  manu- 
aeripti.  eopper-platea,  and  drawings.  The  principal  church 
deserves  notice,  is  containing  the  aeitalehrea  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  and  being  adomed^^with  aevend  fine  peintinirs  1^ 
Lucai^  Krnnach,  particularly  the  altar-pTeee.  reprcscnliiiir 
the  Cmcitixion.  The  public  institutions  are  u^clul  and 
well  manast'd.  Weiniar  1km  a  much-frcquented  irynina- 
sium,  a  aeminary  for  school  masters,  an  academy  for  draw- 
ingt  palntiilg«  tUid  sculpture,  a  hou^  of  correction,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  benevoteot  ladiea'  imrtitutlon,  under  the 
patronage  of  ttie  gmitd-dueheae,  Which  m  eonneeted  with 
31  towns,  and  has  2300  eirls  instructed  in  female  work, 
all  over  the  country.  Knik's  establuihnient  for  destitute 
cinldren  was  converted  by  the  (rrand-<luke,  in  IK2*J,  into  a 
public  achool  for  education  by  the  name  of  Kalk's  Institu- 
tion. A  private  ealafaMabment  connected  with  the  study 
of  geognqilHr  deterres  notice  as  being  perhaps  the  roost 
extcMnre  of  the  Und  in  Germany.  It  pubises  maps, 
charts,  globes,  geographical  works,  and  periodicals  in  great 
numtjers.  The  inhabitants,  now  about  12,000,  are  of  the 
Lutheran  reli;;ion.  The  Roman  Catholics  r  :  '  .T,  .■  .vho 
are  vtr^  few  in  number  \twenty  years  ago  only  M)  Roman 
Catholics  and  no  Jews),  have  a  chapel  and  synagogue. 
There  ia  also  a  chapel  of  the  Rus.'^ian  GreeK  religion, 
erected  far  the  grand-ducheas  Maria  Pawlowna,  ^rter  of 
the  emperors  Alexander  and  Niebolas.  There  are  some 
manufactures,  but  they  are  of  small  importmee:  fihe  inha- 
bitants derive  their  chief  snpport  from  the  residence  ol' 
the  court.  About  two  miles  and  a  hall'  from  the  town  is 
the  counlrv-seat  Belvedere,  situated  on  a  hill  and  snr- 
io«uided  with  a  park.  There  is  a  fine  avenue  firom  the 
town  to  0de  teat.    [KimrAcx;  flax»>Winutt'SnB- 

NACH.] 

(BroeVhaus,  Convtmaiom  Lexietm  ;  BumI,  flimdSueA  ; 

Stein,  L'\rirnr 

WE  I.N' BRENNER.  FRIEDRICH,  one  of  the  most  erai- 
n.  rit  German  architects  of  his  tirne,  tiot  only  on  Hccoimt 
of  the  numerous  edifices  erected  and  prot'ei^iunal  wuikii 

i>ublished  by  liim,  but  for  his  extensive  influence  as  the 
onndn  of  a  iictter  achooi  of  the  art,  was  bom  November 
1760.  It  Quiirolie,  where  his  father  WW  a  ewpenler  end 
builder,  and  wtiere  he  himself  afterwards  found  scope  for 
the  display  of  hi.s  talent.-;  in  the  erection  of  a  great  number 
*)|"botli  jHiblic  and  private  edifices.  Losiiit;  hi->  ("nther  be- 
fore his  future  destination  was  fixed,  his  studies  were 
rather  farregnlar,  and  in  regard  to  them  he  was  left  chiefly 
to  his  own  impulses,  directed  only  by  the  advice  of  his 

*  For  ftinlixr  isformattoD  uu  &au>-ut  wrighu,  onin*.  mxiA  nranm.^tlia 
IVMeerisrclrrrrHl  tuth»»  fnllovinic  »ork.  'Mitrolii^twch*  fiilrr«ichuai;m  "ili«r 
0M(Mik  M^uidnw,  and  Mniar  lie*  All«rthain<  in  thnira  ZuKimmrohMiKe, 

MAmutlliMvltVenUa,  Itwe;  «D<iia«M«teir«(iU«w«rkliitb«'Ola^ 


■  brother,  who  wa*  some  years  older  than  himself.  Having 
'  obtained  from  him  sttflMKt  ioiight  into  matters  of  pra** 
I  tic»i  rootine^  Weinbrenner  cnmrnenced  hit  artistieaJ  /r<m- 
I  dtrfakn  in  the  spring  of  I7B8,  and  set  oat  for  Zurich, 

■  where  he  remained  a  considerable  tim.  ,  in  eon^'quencc  of 
being  engaged  to  superintend  some  timber  constructions. 
Agreeahle  a.s  his  stay  there  was  renderi'd  bv  the  aequaint- 
ances  he  t'urnied  with  several  artists  luiil  hierary  men 
— among  the  latter  Lavater — he  hastened  as  soon  as  nu  en- 
gagemerita  would  permit  to  Vienna,  and  after  examining 
the  arsMteetural  monuments  of  that  capital,  he  proceedea 
to  Dresden  and  Berlin.  This  he  had  proposed  to  himself 
as  the  extent  of  Ms  travels,  but  in  Berlin  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  brothers  Genelli.  architects  ol  l  aa- 
Niderable  repute  and  talent.  wIm  ursjed  him  to  visit  Italy. 
Their  ad\ice  was  m  strontrly  seconded  by  Weinbrenner's 
own  inclination,  that  thoueh  he  had  not  ventured  to  form 
such  a  scheme  for  himself,  he  resolved  to  adopt  it,  mid 
aoeordingly  aet  out  far  Rome,  in  June,  1792,  in  company 
wWi  Carstens  [Caietmif]  and  mcther  young  artist  named 

'  rahot. 

When  the  first  tumultuous  transport  excited  by  the  view 
of  Rome  and  ifsmotnmipnt-  ol  art  had  soniewhaf  Mihsided, 
Weinbrenner  fell,  u  not  disheartened,  most  anxiously  con- 
scious that,  in  order  t-)  prove  a  profitable  one,  the  ittiidy  he 
had  impoied  upon  himself  remiired  system  and  pene- 
▼enmee.  and  also  more  hMoricw  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledire  than  be  then  po?6es8etl.  The  time  that  wa.*  not 
occupied  in  exnminini;  and  drawing  buildings  was  devoted 
to  Iiterar>'  le-jcnrch  and  books ;  yet  not  entirely,  for  the 
state  of  his  finances  compelled  him  to  earn  something 
to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants,  which  he  did  by  giving 
in.struotion  in  architecture.  Many  strangws  of  disttnetioD 
then  at  Rome  took  lewiions  of  him.  and  among  the  test 
Prince  Augustus  of  England  rthe  late  duke  of  Sussex) ; 
but  this  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  the  political  chanees 
and  ])opuIar  tumults  at  Rome  in  tiMt  i    manv  stran- 

irerx  and  artists  Iroin  the  city.  Nevertheless  W'eiiihrenner 
remained  there  till  \7'f7,  with  the  excejition  of  a  con.sider- 
able  interval  spent  by  him  at  Naples.  On  returmng  to 
Carl.sruhe,  he  found  a  very  promising  opening  for  his 
talents.  Besides  tieina  almost  immediately  appointed 
*Ba(i-inspector,'  he  had  early  opportnnities  of  displaying 
his  prol'i'ssiotiiil  ability  in  the  erection  of  the  new  nwm- 
goyue  and  one  or  two  private  mansions.  Notwith.sfHnihnj; 
this  lavinirahle  eoinmencement,  he  Kase  up  his  appoint- 
ment two  years  af)erwar<lM,  and  went  to  settle  at  8tra»- 
biirg,  where  his  wife's  relations  (Margaretha  Arnold,  whom 
he  had  shortly  tiefinre  married)  resided,  and  were  tamif  of 
them  artists.  The  change  however  nroved  an  imprudent 
!  one  :  Stra-^bnr!?  became  menaced  by  hostilities,  and  he 
1  found  himself  without  other  occupation  or  resource  than 
'  teachinj;  a  few  jnipils.  At  this  juncture  he  was  invited  by 
tile  Ilaiutverian  guverninent,  through  the  recommendation 
of  Prince  Augustus,  to  inspect  and  improve  the  prisons 
of  thai  oonntiy.  Very  advantageous  offers  were  made  hi  m 
to  remain  thera,  but  instead  of  closing  with  them  at  once, 
he  requested  tliat  he  might  be  allowed  to  pertpone  his 
decision  for  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  interim  he  returned  to 
Strasbuft^,  and  was  dissuaded  by  bis  wife  and  lier  fainilv 
from  accejiting  the  proposal.  P'ortunately  he  had  an  af- 
temativf,  for  he  was  ai^aiu  invited  to  accept  his  i  '::ier 
appointment  at  Carisruhe,  and  thou^  the  immediate 
emoluments  were  inconsiderable — not  above  a  quarter  of 
what  he  would  have  had  at  Haaover  eome  favourable 
eondltions  were  aimeved  to  it,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  whole  a  fairer  pro!<pect  of  his  siirnalizinir  himself 
in  his  profession.  Nur  had  lie  reason  afterwards  to  repent 
of  the  choice  be  made,  tor  from  that  perio<i  he  wn.s  enn- 
tinually  emjdovfd  on  various  improvements  and  embel- 
lishments in  til-  I  nj  i;at  of  Haden  and  other  parts  of  its 
tenitoiy.  At  Uarlsruhe  alone  be  erected  many  buildings, 
among  others  the  OMholic  choreli«  the  Lutheran  church, 
theatre.  Ettlinger  gate,  Standeshaus,  museum,  mint,  Hoch- 
berg  palace ;  and  at  Baden  the  Convcrsationg-haus  or 
assemoly-rooms.  bath9,  and  *  Antiquitiiten-bHlle,*  or  mu- 
aeiim.  Sec.,  besides  the  Leopold  summer  pnlaee,  and  various 
private  houses  and  smaller  buildings.  <Ji  churches,  man- 
sions, villas,  &c.  erected  or  designed  by  him  in  other 
places  within  the  territory  of  Baden,  the  number  is  very 
considerable ;  nor  are  there  a  few  by  him  in  various  othei 
pajta  of  Oermany—Leipiig,  Strasburg,  Gfittingen,  and  Diis* 
addoif.  Beiiv  so  mimtrovii  hie  ifomdiiiplay  various 
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grees  of  me  it  Msoording  to  the  Twpeotive  opportunities 

afiorded  him ;  but  taken  collectively  they  manifest  a  ^reat 
improvement  in  style,  with  individuality  of  character,  and 
fresh  and  ma.sterly  combinations,  instead  of  the  mere 
routine  of  dc^ixn.  Hi',  applied  lumaelf  to  his  art  with 
hitler  riews  of  it  than  were  then  entertained  among  his 
eouDtrymcn,  wad  diffused  a  aunilar  feeling;  for  it  through 
tlie  ti«xt  genemtioa  of  the  profeMOn,  having  reared  up  to 
it  a  great  numher  of  those  who  now  rank  high  among  the 
hving  architects  of  Germany.  Nor  was  his  instruction  con- 
fined to  thi-m  exclu>iv  rly,  for  he  published  a  variety  of 
treatises  on  [liftcreiit  Ijranches  of  architectural  stiKly,  viz. 
two  on  the  orders  of  architecture,  'Zeichnung»lehre,  'l81() ; 
•Optik.'lBll :  Perspectivlehre.'  1817-24 ;'Ueber Form und 
Scluinheit,"  1810;  *  Ueber  Architektonische  Verzierungen,' 
1820,  &e.  £cc»  beaUUM  *  wodc  on.theatN^  and  a  vari^of 
papers  on  •rehiteetnral  and  arBitieal  topics  tn  the  *  Mor- 
genblatt'and  other  literary  journals.  Though  varied,  his 
application  to  his  profi-ssioual  pursuits  and  studies  con- 
tinued unintennpted  almost  to  the  very  -i^t  :  -  t  although 
his  health  had  begun  to  be  impaired  some  time  before,  he 
was  taken  off  somewhat  suddenly,  March  1st,  1826,  after 
«iU0j[iDg  the  society  of  some  friends  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

( Friedrich  Weinbrenner,  von  Aloys  Schreiber.") 
WEINMA'NNIA,  a  leenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  oriicr  Cunoniaecie,  and  inuncd  in  honour  of  John 
Wilhara  Weinmann,  an  apothecary  at  Ratisbon,  and  au- 
thor of  the '  Phytanthoza  Iconographica.'  in  four  volumes. 
The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Mauntius.  Ttie  leaves  are  compound  or  simple,  with  reti- 
culated petioles,  and  undivided  caducous  petioles.  The 
calyx  is  permanent  and  4-mrted ;  the  petals 4;  stamens  8; 
an  hypogynous,  urccolatcd  disk;  the  ftuit  a  many-^^et•dcd 
capsule,  opening  at  the  di!>sifpimeiita  from  the  apex;  the 
seeds  are  roundich  and  reniform.  There  are  about  40 
species  of  this  genus  described.  The  If  ',  tincioria  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  it  has  leaves  with  many  pairs 
of  leaflets,  wiuch  are  ohlimgi  serrated,  aod  snuwthisih;  the 
joints  of  tlie  raehis  spatutate,  and  the  flueicles  of  raeemee 
many-flowered.  Thi.s  tree  i.s  catted  by  the  natives  of  Bour- 
bon Tan  yiinici',  and  is  used  ibr  dyciiii;  a  red  colour.  Most 
of  the  species  of  Weinmannia  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  may  be  used  lor  dyemg.  On  this  account  they  are 
also  often  employed  in  Per\i  to  adulterate  the  various 
ipecies  of  Cincoona  barks  which  are  collected  for  medici- 
nal pttrpoeee.  The  species  of  Weinmannia  may  be  easily 
cumffaiedby  growing  them  in  any  rich  light  soil,  but  they 
are  not  ornamental  snmbs,  and  are  only  seen  in  this  country 
in  botanical  collections. 

WEIll,  or  WF.AR.  i.s  a  dam  erected  across  a  river,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  tish,  of  conveying  a  stream  to  a 
mill,  or  of  maintaining  the  water  at  the  level  required  for 
the  navigation  of  it. 

TtM  erection  of  weiia  across  public  riven  waa  ajwaeUce 
reprohated  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Ei^tuh  law, 
and  was  considererl  r.  -niblic  nuisance.  Masrna  Charta 
(c.  23)  directs  thai  :  1  a  .  irs  Ibr  llu-  taking  of  fish  sliould 
be  put  down  excel  1  *"  'lie  sea-coast.  Hythe  12Edw.IV., 
c.  7,  and  other  subsequent  acts,  weirs  were  treated  as 
public  nuisances,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  erect  new  weirs, 
or  to  enhance,  straisiiten*  or  eolaige  those  which  had 
•foietime  existed.  Hence  hi  a  eaee  where  a  broshwood 
weir  across  a  river  had  been  converted  into  a  stone  one, 
whereby  the  fish  were  prevented  from  passing  except  in 
flood-time,  and  the  plaintiiT's  tislien,  was  injured,  thi.s  was 
considp^pd  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  although  two-third*  of 
the  weir  had  been  so  converted  without  interruption  for 
upwards  of  forty  yean.  And  it  was  laid  down  in  that  and 
other  cases,  that  though  a  twenty  years'  acquiescence 


might  Und  nartica whose  private  rights  only  were  affected, 
yet  that  no  length  of  time  can  extinguish  public  rights  or 
leiritlmftte  a  public  nuisance.  ;7  Kast.  198;  2  B  &  Aid., 
W2.)  On  the  sjime  irrounds  it  will  probably  be  held  liiat 
the  Prescription  Act  2  and  3  \Vm.  IV..  c.  71)  does  not 
apply  to  weirs.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  weirs  can  be 
muntained  oa  ai^iiveis  in  derogation  of  the  righla  of  the 
public,  er  even,  as  it  seeoe,  of  indivtdnala,  except  such 
as  have  existed  time  out  of  mind,  or  siueh  aa  have  been 
erected  under  local  acta  of  parliainent  ibr  the  nav^ation 
of  particular  rivers. 

WEISSE.  CHRISTIAN  FELIX,  was  born  on  the  Rth 
of  Febiuaiy  ('2»h  of  Jaaoaty.  Old  Style),  172C  at  Anna- 
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berg,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony.  His  father. 

Christian  Heinrich  Weisse,  head  master  of  the  pubUe 
grammar-school  at  Annaberg,  and  from  1727  director  of 
the  pymr;i  iii:n  ;it  Altenburg,  wa.*  a  distingviished  Rcholar, 
whose  works,  '  De  Stylo  Romano,'  and  ■  Latium  in  Com- 
pendio,'  were  much  esteemed  in  their  time.  Younc  Wci^sc 
lost  his  father  at  an  early  age.  After  having  finished  his 
preparatory  studies  in  the  gymnasium  at  Allenburg,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Leipag  in  174&,  where  he  studied  | 
the  c1a!»icftl  langnaf  ea  and  antiquities  under  Emesti.  At  ' 
Leipzig  he  became  acquainted  with  Lcisiiig.  wh(i  directed 
his  attention  to  the  modem  lanjruages,  especially  to  Eng- 
lish, anci  encouratred  him  to  cultivate  ins  |toetical  talents.  : 
Weisse  however  did  not  respond  to  the  expectations  ol  I 
I^^ssing.  His  favourite  passion  was  the  drama,  which  in 
Germamr  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a  stiff  imita- 
tion of  the  French  school,  and  the  Frencih  taste  was  ao  pre- 
valent that  Weisse  was  unable  'o  p"'itend  against  its  in- 
fluence, as  we  see  from  the  uiaiiv  tedious  tragedie* 
whicli  he  wrote  during  the  poriod  from  1751,  in  which 
year  he  published  his  first  dramatical  eswy,  *  Die  Matrone 
von  Eidiesns,*  till  1767.  In  this  year  he  publuhed  *  Die 
Befreiang  vonTheben'  ('The  Delivery  of  Thebes ')p  which 
was  hw  nmt  drama  written  in  blank  veise.  He  Mi  that 
the  Alexandrines,  in  which  the  German  dramas  were  ge> 
nerally  written,  were,  among  the  imitations  of  the  French 
school,  the  worst  oi  all,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the 
tedious  monotony  of  the  dialoeue.  When  he  abandoned 
this  verse  at  the  suggestion  of  Lessing,  and  adopted  the 
blank  venie  of  the  English  drama,  or  even  pro$e,  he  fell  into 
great  extravagancies,  and  showed  that  he  was  anything 
but  a  trajEic  writer.  Of  this  his  *  Romeo  und  Julie,'  in 
which  he  flmeied  he  eould  improve  on  Shakspere  by  strictly 
following  the  novel  of  Bandeflo.  is  a  sufRcienf  sample.  In 
his  'Richard  TIL' he  showed  that  he  uas  thorouijhly  un- 
able to  conceise  an\' great  pa^^sion  :  for  each  pa^siuu  he 
had  one  mould,  such  as  the  character  of  iN'ero.  cf  Alex- 
ander, of  Medea :  he  was  unable  to  depict  the  same  pa-n- 
sion  with  any  variety,  and  the  only  difference  between  bis 
men  eonrists  in  words.  *Hichard  HI.*  however  has  two 
great  merits:  it  wa-s  the  last  tra^'edy  in  the  French  taste 
which  a])])earcd  on  tlie  Geruian  siaire,  and  it  occasioned 
Lessinsr  to  write  his  excellent  observationa  OH  Aiistolle's 
theory  of  the  drama  and  on  Shakspeit-. 

The  severe  criticism  of  I..essing  and  the  consciousne!«s  of 
his  Otvn  weaknees  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  and  to 
write  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  operas,  in  which  he  had 
much  more  success.  His  best  comedy,  according  to  Les- 
sing,  is  '  Amalia,'  in  five  acts.  His  vaudevilles  and  operas 
were  set  to  music  by  Wolff,  Tidier,  and  other  eminent 
composers,  and  his  little  arias  became  national  songs.  He 
supplied  many  of  the  theatres,  and  the  splendour  of  lli  • 
court  of  the  kings  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden  gave  him  opportunities  for  the  exen-ise  of  his 
talents.  The  temuaeiationa  for  his  productions,  and  the 
hi  eh  appointment  whieh  he  reeeiim,  as  chief  receiver  of 
t!.-  i  at  Lcipzic,  an  office  which  he  held  till  hi-tdeath* 
put  ium  not  only  above  want,  but  procured  tor  him  all  the 
means  of  lending  a  comfortable  life. 

In  17G0  he  became  editor  of  the  '  Bibliothek  der 
Schiinen  Wittscnschaften  und  frcien  Kunste,*  a  periodical 
which  was  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany* 

The  appearance  of  Wieland,  Outhe,  Setduer,  and  so  many 
other  eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj',  induced  Weisse,  who  was  unable  to  become  their 
rival,  to  change  his  .subject.  He  now  wrote  for  children. 
Wei««e  and  liaseduw  became  the  founders  of  a  new  sy&'em 
of  education  in  Germany;  and  while  Basedow's  views 
principally  concerned  the  intellectual  education  in  schools, 
Weisse  directed  his  literary  activity  towards  domestic 
education.  His  '  A,  B,  C,  una  Lesebuch  fur  kleine  Kinder.* 
Leipzig,  1772,  8vo.,  ran  through  six  editions,  and  was  the 
best  spelling-book  hitlierto  published  in  Germany.  He 
also  published  •Kleine  Lieder  fiir  Kinder.*  and  translated 
several  little  English  works  for  children,  as  well  as  various 
articles  of  the  'Spectator'  on  the  same  subject.  He  also 
published  'WoOMnblatt  fur  Kinder,' which,  in  1770.  he 
changed  into  a  qoarteriy  journal  called  *Der  Kinder* 
Frennd'  (*  The  Children's  Fhend*).  lids  celebrated  wodc 
treat.s  on  the  domestic  education  of  children  in  a  Tiistorrof 
a  family,  from  their  bii'lh  to  the  time  when  they  U  avc  the 
paternal  roof,  the  daughfers  to  be  married  and  the  sons  :.> 
follow  some  occupation.  The  life  of  this  family,  the  earlier 
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of  the  ehildKn,  fbtir  edantkm,  the  venoos 

brsni'hcs  of  their  instruction,  .ind  their  aninsenK'nls.  are 
tif  ?>c'nbeii ;  a  Krcat  nunilier  ol' tali's  are  intrudui  cil,  wliicii 
they  are  supposed  to  tell  to  one  another;  ami  st-veral  iittie 
comedies,  wiucti  the  int!tuben>  ul'  U>e  faxuily  ]>ertbnn  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  fnends.   From  1775  to  1782  the 

*  Kinder-Freund '  went  through  five  editions,  among  which 
two  ere  in  twenty-four  volumes,  and  three  in  twelve.  The 
'Kinder-Freund  was  continued  in  the  'Briefwechgel  der 
Familie  des  Kinderfreundcs,'  12  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1783- 
03,  which  pives  the  history  of  the  family  during  the  first 
}  ears  after  the  cliiklren  liad  left,  tlieir  home.  Ber(|uin'M 
ceUhrHted  '  1,'Aini  de^  Kiifaiis'  ih  an  imitation  ol  the 

*  Kinder-lreund,'  and  ui  many  parts  a  translation.  There 
is  seaicely  a  European  language  into  which  some  of 
Weiae'a  works  (or  children  have  not  been  tmoikted  either 
entirely  or  in  extrtcta  or  abridgmentB.  Weiase's  literary 
at-livily  was  immense  ;in  !  ':;stea  till  liis  death,  -I'li  ugii 
Ly  ;i  liUl  fruni  a  ladut,  u.  ins  libiTiry.  m  lli/i,  iu'  almost 
lost  the  nse  of  his  hand,  and  was  olth^ed  to  dictate.  He 
published  many  tramlatioiu  tVutu  the  Engli.<ih,  especially 
WOrltS  for  the  use  of  children  and  young  persons  of  both 
aezea,  mch  as  tbe  works  or  port  of  the  works  of  Richard- 
eon,  Law,  Moore  (tbe  Febtee),  Junes  Fordyce,  Brooke, 
Sterne,  Fmnklin,  some  of  the  poems  of  Oisian,  several  odes 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  Coni^rcve.  and  many  other  works.  The 
reputation  of  neisse  from  the  time  that  he  be<:an  ta  write 
for  chiidien  wai>  very  great.  Iluwerer  ui  all  Im  works  on 
education  there  are  indications  that  the  author's  system  was 
rather  artificial,  and  more  adapted  to  the  drilling  of  chil- 
dren than  the  formation  of  charaeter.  His  real  merit  is  never- 
thelen  ^;reat.  Tliough  unable  to  throw  off  the  false  rule*  of 
a  taste  tn  which  he  had  been  brought  np,  he  was  an  en- 
lightened man,  of  extensive  knowledi,,'e,  v>f  sterlinij  probity, 
and  great  hnmanity.  Of  late  he  has  often  been  severely 
criticised,  bnt  his  contemporaries  held  him  in  In^h  esteem. 
Wicland  dedicated  to  him  lu:> '  Mnsarion  Thiiramel,  his 
'Inoculation  der  liebe Gerstciiberii,  his  *DieBraut;' 
Ramler,  hit  trandation  of  Boiieau'a  'fway  on  Belles  Let- 
tres ;'  Gerve,  hia  'Easay  on  the  Character  of  Zolfikofer 
and  the  second  volume  of  his  'Versuche  uber  Get^en- 
staiule  der  Moral  und  l.iteratnr:"  Teller,  Ms  *  Darstelhiiij^ 
der  Spraeho  in  Lulher  s  Ihbel-Ueberaetzuni; ;'  and  Eich- 
atitdt,  his  edition  of  i„ucretui:i.  Other  eminent  writers  ad- 
dreieed  themselves  to  Weisi,e  for  the  revision  of  their 
trorks:  as  Winckelmann  (or  his.'Geicbichte  der  Kunst  der 
Alterthiima.'  and  '  Ueber  die  Banlranet  der  Alten ;'  Hage- 
dom,  tor  his 'Betrachtungen  uber  die  Makrei ;'  Lippert, 
for  his  •Dftktyliothek.'  and  many  others,  .\hrahamson,  in 
Berlin,  strucK  a  medal  in  menidry  of  Weissc.  for  which 
Frisch  made  the  de:<isn  and  liaiiiler  wrote  the  iti^chption. 

Weisse  died  on  the  IGth  of  December,  180-1.  The  prin- 
cipal editions  of  his  works  are — •  Beitrage  xum  Dcutschen 
Theater,*  5  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig ;  Ist  vol.,  3rd  edit..  1771; 
2ad  Y0),,2nd  edit..  1767;  atd  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1768;  4th 
vol..  Sod  edit.,  1769 ;  Sth  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1769  ;  2,  'Trau- 
erspielc,'  5  vols.  8vo.,  L^ipzi^,  177G-80.  Several  of  hia 
tragedies  were  published  wparateiy :  3,  '  Lustspiele,'  3 
vols.,  2nd  edit..  Leipzig,  17B3 ;  4,  '  Komische  Opem,'  3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1777-  These  oporettes  and  vaudevilles, 
with  the  music  of  Hiller,  are  published  separately,  as  the 

*  Dorfbarbier,'  Leiptig,  1771,  which  is  still  performed 
on  the  itage  of  Gennany ;  *  Die  verwandelten  Wether,  oder 
per  Teiifcl  ist  los,' 1st  pn-t,  1770,  fol. ;  2nd  part,  under 
the  title  'Der  luslige  .Schabter,  oder  Der  Teufel  ist  las,' 

1771,  fob,  &e. ;  T),  '  Klcinc  Lyrische  Gedichte,'  Lcipzitr, 

1772.  sni.  8vo.  :  Uie  songs  for  children  are  contained  in 
the  third  volume ;  6,  '  Lieder  Hir  Kinder,  mit  Melodien  in 
Mosik  gesetzt  von  J.  A.  Hiller,'  2od  edit,  Leipzig,  1775 ; 
7,  *  Schauspiele  fur  Kinder/  3  vols.  Svo.,  Iieipzig,  1792, 
is  a  collection  of  the  dramas  for  children  contamed  in  the 
'  Kinderfreund  8,  'Lieder  und  Fabein  fCr  Kinder  und 
junge  Leute,'  edited  by  Friseh,  I.eipzicr,  ;  9,  '  niWio- 
tliek derSchonenWissenschaflen  und  freien  Kiinste,'  12vols. 
8vo.,  each  containing  2  parts,  Leipzig,  l7G(l-()rj,  This  work 
is  very  important  for  the  literarv  history  and  the  biography 
of  the  aeholars  and  writers  of  (rermany  and  other  parts  of 
EuMpe  who  lived  in  the  di|diteenth  ceottuy.  AciUalogue 
of  the  biographies  and  aitieieii  contained  therein  was  pub- 
lished at  i>eipzig  in  17C7.  \V,  i  :i ,  as  already  obser\'ed, 
waa  the  editor  of  thij  work  fi\.m  17(K) :  his  editorship 
began  with  the  fifth  volume.  The  number  of  his  own 
contribntioas  is  very  great:  his  criticism  of  Wieland's 
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transtation  of  Shalcspere  is  remailcable.  The  work  was 

continued  under  the  title,  '  Neue  Bibliothek  der  Schrmen 
Wivseiiiichallen  uod  Creien  Kiinste,' 72  vols..  Leipzig,  1765- 
IWJti  ;  the  latter  part  of  wluch  was  edited  by  Weisse  and 
Dyk,  the  learned  publisher  of  the  work,  who,  alter  tiie 
death  of  Weisse,  was  the  sole  editor.  The  '  Bililiothek  der 
rcdenden  und  bildenden  Kuaste'  is  a  continuation  of  the 
'NeueBibliothek,'8ce. 

A  complete  catalojnie  of  '\Vei>sc"s  works  and  other  lite- 
rary productions  is  p^en  by  .Kirdens.  In  1826  a  school  for 
]Joor  children  was  founded  by  subscription  at  Annaberg, 
tlie  birthplace  of  Weisse,  which  received  the  name  of 
Weissens-Slillung*  (Weissc's  Institute).  Weisse  was  naf* 
ried  to  a  ^i^ter  ot  the  celebrated  philosopher  Platner. 

A  mil  uf  Weisse,  Chubtun  Ebnst.  bom  1766,  Iweaine 

Erofessor  of  feudal  law,  and  afterwards  of  criminal  law,  at 
eipzig.  He  died  in  1832.  He  was  a  distinguislK-d  juri.s- 
consult  of  the  old  historical  school,  but  he  \\as  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ideas  uf  tite  nineteenth  t  entury.  His 
principal  works  are  :— 1,  'Geschichte  der  Kur  Saclisischen 
Staaten,"  4  vols.  Hvo.,  Leipzig,  lB02rQ,  the  coutiuuatioo  of 
which  18,  2,'Neueste  Ge&chichte  des  Konigreichi  Sachsen 
seit  dem  Piager  Fiieden  bis  aaf  unseie  Zeiten,'  3  vols,  8vo,» 
Leipzig,  1808-12.  This  is  a  good  work,  hut  written  in  a 
very  dry  style,  and  nllen  overcharged  with  details,  which 
howcN  er  make  it  very  useful  for  those  who  are  investigating 
some  parts  of  tlie  liistory  of  Saxony.  3,  '  Museum  fur 
SiichiiiM;he  Crescluchte,  Lileratur,  und  Staata-Kundc,'  3  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1794-96 :  the  continuation  of  this  work  is,  4, 
'Neaes  Museum  fur  Sachsische  Geschichte,' &&,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  Freiberg,  1800-4,  an  excellent  collection  oir  dflcu 
ments  and  other  miiteiials  for  the  history  of  Saxony.  5, 
•Lehrbuch  des  Sachsischen  Staatsrechts.'  2  vols.  8vo., 
Leipi  iLr.  l^^'J*•^-27:  this  compendium  is  still  consiciered  the 
best  \M,ik  un  the  constitution  and  the  public  law  of  Sax- 
ony, and  It  has  continued  t  ;i  standatd  worlcevcn anoc 
the  constitutional  changp  of  l.S^il. 

A  son  of  Christian  Ernst  Weisse,  Christian  Hermann, 
bom  in  1801,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipng,  has 
now  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  among  German  philo- 
sopher>i  since  the  pub^n  :Lti,-in  c  fhis  work  'System  der  Aes- 
thetik  als  Wisaenschaft  '<\i;i  uci  Liee  der  SchiUiheit,' 2  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipzit;,  1H;W. 

(Jijrdens,  Lex-icon  Deutscher  JJichter  und  Prottatten  ; 
C!er\'inu8,  Neuere  Getchichte  der  Poetitchen  Naiional- 
Literatur  der  Deuttchen^  vol.iv. ;  Convermtiont-Lesieon.'i 
WEISSEMBURG.  fRmN  Has.) 
WEISSENFELS  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the 
government  of  M erseburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
ony. It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  motintain,  on  the  nijht 
iKink  of  the  Saale,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  and 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridije,  320  feet  long.  It  has 
a  celebrated  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  andta  gymnasium ; 
a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb ;  2  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  2  hospitale,  and  a  poorfaoosa.  The  inhabitant^ 
above  0000  in  number,  have  mannthetorles  of  gold  and 

silver,  porcelain,  merirni:;,  f.-;nni:  rit's,  and  po'^crics.  ThejT 
likewise  derive  coiia.derable  profit  from  then  vineyards, 
and  fisheries  in  the  river,  and  the  trade  in  timber  and 
cora.  Weisseofels  is  a  garrison  town,  has  4  gates  and 
4  suburbs,  and  M  a  rock  outside  of  the  walk  stands  a 
laige  castlei  noir  eonverted  into  barracks.  In  the  convent 
church,  edddi  ia  no  loneer  used,  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  several  princes,  and  also  those  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen, 
Nov.  G,  1632. 

(Mtlller,  fforterbiieh  dfs  Prpussisrhen  Staates;  Hasael, 
Die  Preuttiche  Mnnarchie  (in  his  Ihindbuch), 

WELDON,  JOHN,  one  of  our  most  eminent  composers 
of  cathedral  music,  was  born  at  Chichester,  and  studied 
his  art  under  the  famous  Heniy  Furcell.  At  an  earlv  age 
he  became  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  In  1701  was 
appointed  gentleman-extrHordinary  of  the  chapel-royal ; 
in  17UH  succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  orpanist  thereof;  and  seven 
years  al\er,  when  a  second  composer  was  added  to  the 
court  establbhment,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  tiiat  situation 
which  then  was  an  active  and  responsible  one.  He  was  a 
remarkable  pitnaliiLfon  while  holding  all  these  offices,  he 
was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride*s ;  and  George  I.,  having  pre- 
sented the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  with  an  organ, 
Mr.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  king,  says  Sir 
.lohn  Hawkins,  was  elected  organist.     '  The  rea.son  that 

moved  the  king  to  this  act  of  munificence  was  (the  same 
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Msforian  conjectures)  s  singular  one.  The  pttrish  had 
etaoien  hit  m^esty  their  ehaTcbw»nleii«  and  he  executed 
the  ofliec  Ibr  two  moothst  hot  at  the  end  thei«af  he 

tired  of  it.  as  weH  he  mieht,  and  pr«»«nted  the  parish  with 
that  noble  iat>truincnt  which  ia  now  in  the  church.'  (Htst., 

▼.  00. 

Weidon's  composition.^  were  chiefly  for  the  church  ;  bat 
he  assisted  in  setting  Cotisreves  niii.s<jiic,  The  Judgment 
^  Parii^  to  ininBC  in  which  is  the  air  *  Let  ambition  fire 
thy  mind,'  a  lovely  melody,  and  still  fresh.  This  was  In- 
tnxiriced  by  Ame  in  f^re  in  a  Village,  and  is  yet  known 
to  all  a-* '  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  desire.'  Some  of  his 
songs  an'  to  be  1  mnil  in  the  M'rcurius  Musicus,  and  in 
olhpr  collections  now  become  rare.  Among  the  number 
is  '  From  grave  le9son.<i  and  restraint,'  a  very  popular  air, 
and  as  auco  remembered  in  Hawkins's  time,  who  has  given 
it  in  Ma  flfth  volume ;  and  it  would  even  now  be  occasion- 
ally sung  by  loveis  of  natural  melody,  but  that  the  words 
partake  of  tnat  pruriency  which  characterised  so  much  of 
our  lyric  poetry  :i  century  and  a  half  aco. 

The  fame  of  this  composer  is  mainiy  built  on  his  anthems 

In  Thee,  O  Lord,'  and  '  Hear  my  crying,'  of  which  Haw- 
kins justly  observes.  '  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
melody  or  the  harmony  of  each  be  its  greateat  excellence.* 
Dr.  Burney  speaks  •lightinglT  of  Weidon's  nowcra ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  on  tnia  (object  he  was  cither  prejudiced, 
erimperfcctly  acquainted  with  the  '.vork'-  l\o  iiitin-^ed. 

Weldon  died  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  m  the  chapel- 
royal  by  Dr.  Boycc.    (Jlarmonicon^  xi.  117.) 

WELLAND.  [LiNCoi.NSHiRK.l 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  COLLEY,  MARQUESS 
WELLESI.EY,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Garrett,  first  earl 
of  Momington.  and  of  Anne,  countess  of  Momington, 
who  was  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  Viscount  Dun!x;inno!i 
He  was  l»om  in  Grafton-strcet,  Dublin,  on  the  20th«f  June, 
VJVIO.  The  earl  of  Momington  died  in  bef«f«  faia  ton 
came  of  age ;  the  countess  survived  till  183L 

Tlie  earl  of  Momington.  a  man  of  conaderable  general 
abilities,  and  who  ia  well  remembered  as  a  musical  com- 

¥oser,  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  his  family, 
he  future  Marquess  Wollt  slcy  was  si  nt  .it  an  early  age 
to  Eton  r'nlle^p,  whither  he  was  iti  due  time  tollowed  by 
his  brother', -the  future  Ix)rd  Maryborough,  Arthur  Wel- 
leslev,  a(\erward«  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and 
the  llev.  Gerard  Wellealey.  All  the  brothers  occupied  a 
resectable  place  among  their  achool  mates,  but  the  eldest 
surpaned  them,  and  even  atood  high  for  classical  attain- 
mcni.^  HniiiTi^  tbc  crrcaf  liody  of  hia  ooDtoniporatiei*  both 
at  Ktoii  anil  the  Lraveratly. 

Tlif  fii  '-t  net  of  the  young  Lord  ^^o^^ington,  on  attaining 
his  majontv,  was  to  assume  the  numermi-:  pecuniary  obli- 
gfttiona  of  liis  father,  and  place  hiB  eat  at  esi  under  Ihe  ma- 
namBcnt  of  hia  mother.  Eneoungod  by  the  reputation 
he  liad  ae(|nired  with  hie  teaebeis  and  schoolfelfows,  he 
scti  ctcil  political  purtiuits  as  the  miHiis  uf  sfaitiuf^  him  in 
a  caittr  1h;it  nntrht  re-establish  the  shuttered  fortunes  of 
the  laniily.  Witii  (lu^  view  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  lA}rds  as  soon  as  he  had  come  of  age,  and  eon- 
tinned  a  member  of  that  body  till  the  Union.  This  proved 
however  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  hia  ahilitiea  or  hts  ambi- 
tion. Re  kept  up  the  English  coonectiona  which  he  had 
formed  diirint;  the  titru'  uf  his  education,  and  havitiir  lieun 
returned  a  member  uf  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
the  borough  «f  Beenlaloii,  became  a  ikcquent  ^tor  in 
London. 

The  Ural  opportunity  he  had  of  attnusting  substantial 
notice  oeeurred  diuine  tlie  regeniw  deb^  of  1789.  The 
British  HotMcs  of  Parliament,  on  fne  ilinem  of  George  III., 

proposed  that  the  Prince  of  W;iles  slunild  assume  the 
office  of  :ei;enf  snbject  to  certain  condilioiis  or  restric- 
tions. Ttie  lri>li  I.eifi-slHture  proposed  that  his  powers 
should  be  unrestricted.  The  eail  of  Momington  strenu- 
oualf  an^potted  restrictiona  in  the  birikAmie  of  Lorda, 
maialaimnff  that  the  fun  powcw  of  the  crown  should  not 
be  aaamnea  by  any  one  during  what  might  prove  but  a 
tempormr>'  indisposition  of  the  Kin?.  These  views,  which 
coincided  exactly  with  tiiose  of  Cieorpe  HI.,  induced  the 
king,  whose  Rtieuti<in.  alter  his  recovery,  had  been  callid 
to  the  minorities  in  the  iiisli  Houses  of  Wrliament,  to  take 
■n  interest  in  the  voung  statesman  who  found  the  toils  of  i 
one  logialative  body  too  UttJe  for  liia  activity.  ikX  the  next 
ttneral  election  the  earl  of  ftEomingtOiB  waa  returned  Ibr 
tiw  boRMgh  of  Windaor,  awom  in  n  member  of  tbn  Iii^ 


privy  coonflO,  nd  «l«eM  mn  «r  Oa  knigMn  ef  9. 

Fitnok. 

He  waa  aoon  alter  appointed  one  of  ttie  lords  of  the 
treasury,  and  in  1733  he  was  sworn  In  a  member  at  the 

British  privy  council.  He  continued  to  Riake  such  steady 
progres.-,  i[i  the  lavonr  I  I  f  ■  I  kini;  and  the  confidence  ot 
the  miniiiler,  that  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  L4>rd  Coro- 
wallis  in  the  government  of  British  India.  He  waa  raised 
at  this  time  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Momington.  The  marquisate  which  he  subsequently  re- 
ceived waa  merely  an  Irish  title.  As  a  British  ^«er  be 
was  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  baron. 

Ix)rd  Momington  was  appointed  Govemor-genera!  of 
India  on  the  4th  of  October,  1797 ;  he  reached  the  Gances 
in  May,  1798,  after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  laleof  France  by  the  way,  havii4;*ome  time  tiefore 
been  preceded  by  hia  brother.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  waa  to  commence  his  brilliant  career  nnder  hU  auspices. 
He  retained  the  supreme  command  in  India  till  Augu&t, 
18Cfc"},  when  he  embarked  to  return  to  Europe. 

The  goveraor-generaiship  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  or. 
to  use  file  title  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  w  hich  wa* 
conferred  upon  him  in  December,  1799.  of  the  Marqueai 
Wellesley,  waa  an  eventftil  one.  Tbe  moment  of  his  aa> 
suming  the  command  appeared  to  be  a  critical  time. 
Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  supposed  to  contrniplate  a  Idow  al  our  Indian  do- 
minions. Tippoo  Saib  retained  a  resenflti!  recollection  ot 
his  losses,  and  was  encouraged  by  Frenc  h  cniis^ics  to  a'- 
tenipt  the  recovery  of  the  disthct  of  Coinibatore  and  tlie 
hill  forta,  whidi  be  had  been  obliged  to  sun  t  tider. 

Tlie  first  step  of  the  governor-general  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  to  force  the  Niiam  lo  disband  his  FVeneh 
troops ;  the  next  wjls  to  open  negotiations  with  Tijtpoo.  in 
order  to  detach  lum  from  the  French  alham  e.  Pailing  in 
this,  and  having  detected  Tippoo's  nogotiatioiis  with  France, 
he  prepared  for  war.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
Indian  government  to  organize  the  Native  and  improve  the 
British  troops.  With  his  characteristic  piomplitade  of 
decision,  tiie  governor-general  resolved  toalrike  hmiieat 
once.  Warlike  operations  eoniuienced  with  the  victory  of 
Mallavelly,  which  displa)ed  the  bic^h  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army.  Following  up  this  impiression.  Gene- 
ral ^afterwards  Lord)  Hams  was  oitlered  to  invent  Seriiiga- 
patam,  which,  after  a  siege  of  a  month,  was  takea  bj  as> 
tault,  and  the  Sultan  alain.  Bia  tenttortea  were  par- 
titioned. The  capita]  with  the  distrieta  on  the  coast,  in- 
rhitbni;  the  fort  of  MHiii,';ilore,  was  refaiiud  for  the  K.-.>' 
India  Cunipany  ;  compen-satioii  vva»  made  to  some  native 
allies;  and  the  remainder  of  Tippoo's  territories,  with 
the  nominal  aovereignty  over  tlie  whole,  was  reatored 
to  the  representative  of  ue  antient  Htndaiovereigiia,tbcn 
a  child  of  five  yeaia  of  age.  So  complete  waa  the  effect 
of  these  victories  and  the  aubaeqnent  arrangementa  in 
impresunt;  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a  stn>»-  of  iho 
strength  and  resolute  character  of  the  Ani;U>-Irulia5»  go- 
vemnient.  that  (Jeneral  Wellesley  in  one  of  tbe  lieipalchei 
published  \>y  Colonel  Gurwood )  writes  to  hjs  brother,  that 
ne  *oafy  waits  to  know  what  countries  they  are  whtcli  tbe 
govcmor-geneial  wishes  to  lake  poaaeaaion  of.' 

The  next  ellbita  of  Lord  Wellealey  were  directed  to  tbe 
extension  of  tlio  conimert  i:il  intercourse  of  India,  and  to 
tl>e  comment  enient  oi  tliose  important  financial  relbrm* 
which  eveiilually  raised  the  revenue  of  the  Company  from 
seven  millions  to  upwards  of  fifteen  milliona  anoosily, 
with  advantage  to  commerce  and  without  injuatice  to  the 
iohabitanta.  Hia  prqjected  extenaion  of  the  connmetee  of 
foiBa  waa  in  part  thwarted  by  the  monopolist  spirit  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  anmnir  the  directors  of  flie  F.-.-* 
India  Coinpany.  Nowijif  eotiled  in  lii?i  zeal  by  this  Ji»4tp- 
pouit  iiient.  he  set  himself  lo  romplete  the  inlei  nat  organiis- 
tion  of  the  iintish  empire  in  i\iiia,  and  to  estabiisE  it  oa 
a  broader  basis.  With  this  view  he  undertook  a  vice-re^ 
progrem through  the  northern  provioceSk  viaiting  the  native 
princes  with  a  pomp  equal  to  their  own,  redresung  griev* 

ances,  dieckini:  enemii  s,  aiid  ei iiuiliatinir  frieriiis. 

In  istll  lie  w:us  airain  involved  in  warlike  opera'ion*. 
lie  in  that  year  despatched  a  considcnible  force  up  the 
j  Red  Sea  to  assist  in  wresting  J^ypt  irom  Uie  pK>wer  ei 
I  France.  He  next  turned  the  British  armi  against  the 
Mahmttai,  and,  aAar  a  aevere  atrugsle,  conquered  the 
whole  oountiy  between  the  Jumna  waa.  the  Gangm,  and 
eompelled  fidndiah  tmi  tfao  Ri|fah  of  Btimr  to  mafce 
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pMce.  Sir  Arthur  WelMey's  vietoiy  of  Aauiy«  and  the 
crowninij  battlu  ol  La.->!>Hwaiet-  ti  ; ;i un  a e  i  a  war  directed 
with  ail  tiaeixjr  mid  terttiity  ul  reiKXirces  that  gave  good 
and  true  augury  of  the  future  o«u-eer  of  the  commanding 
offioer  on  a  more  important  and  conspicuoua  fteUi.  With- 
out undervaluing  the  political  wisdom  of  IIm  Iforqiicas 
Wtiiealey,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  had  he  nOtjaomrmpd 
BO  able  a  general  as  nis  brother,  the  result  of  the  war 
might  have  been  leas  favourable ;  and  thai,  had  it  been 
le*b  favourable,  his  pohcy  would  have  been  judged  of  very 
diiferefitiv  Irom  what  it  luis  betn. 

Alter  six  or  seven  year*  ot  service  in  lodi*,  the  Marqueas 
Welleslejr  beCMne  desirous  of  returning  to  England. 
SiMth  bowavw  wm  tbe  MliinatioD  ia  which  bis  awiccB 
iraic  held  at  home,  that  aome  years  elapsed  before  he 
piot  urfd  his  recal.  Even  a  change  oC  ministr)'  failed  to 
obtjuu  tile  release  he  solicited.  At  la^t  he  was  allowed,  in 
1805,  to  resign  the  Ko^enmient  of  India,  and  he  embarked 
Sot  Europe  m  the  mouth  of  August.  He  was  received 
irith  ivny  demonstration  of  respect  and  qifiralMltion  by 
the  fovcnneot  aod  the  £aat  India  Cospeny.  Com- 
plaints were  indeed  heeid  tiiet  loa  ednnnieMtioii  hed  been 
unwarrantably  expensive,  and  that  he  had  been  puilty 
of  oppression  towards  tiie  nalive  powers,  especially  (he 
NabiK)  of  Dude.  Articles  of  impeaciiment  were  presented 
again»t  hiui  without  eilect)  in  the  House  of  C'unimons  by 
Mr.  Paull.  But  the  judgment  of  the  public  then  (and  the 
tinae  which  ha3  aince  elapeed,  with  all  its  graduai  dis- 
eldBiii«a,  has  only  conflrned  diat  judgment)  wee,  tiiat 
without  adopting  all  the  exntrcrerated  eulogies  of  the 
panegyrist*  of  the  Marquess  \^  t  Ili-siley,  his  policy  was,  m 
the  cirLunistanceB  of  our  Kastern  empire,  the  wisest  and 
moat  ju!>t  that  could  have  been  adopted.  His  eoverament 
marks  the  ManBedceaieiii  of  a  better  am  ef  Bn^uli  lule 
in  lodia. 

Tbe  MeriiaeM  Weliesley  on  his  return  from  India  agun 

took  part  in  the  proceeding  of  parliament.  He  had  no 
gtcit  sympathy  with  the  oppuaition;  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  from  one  who  might  almost  be  regarded 
tlte  perNonal  friend  of  the  king.  But  he  was  far  from  bein? 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval's  government,  or 
even,  at  a  si  bsequenl  period,  of  Lord  Liverpool'e.  The  Pitt 
paity  had  been  disoi^anized  by  tus  death  at  the  tiae  that 
Lorn  Weilesley  retiuoed  from  iodii,  aad  it  wee  not  again 
coBeolkhtfed  tmtil  Lord  Liverpool  wee  placed  et  the  head 
of  affairs.  Br  iJes,  the  Mar(jiii'.<->'!>  position  a«  governor  of 
a  distinct  empire,  aad  hi^  protracted  at)s4.'nce  irom  Eng- 
land, had  impressed  him  with  a  feehng  of  personal  con- 
acqut'occ  which  ill  qualified  him  to  periorm  a  subordinate 
pert  vnder  any  of  the  sectional  leadere  of  the  predominant 
paity,  end  had  to  a  gpmt  Mtent  eniaaeiyatM  bis  mind 
from  the  mere  party  eoirfentlonelitiee  of  tfne  eounCry.  He 
in  so  far  concurred  with  the  p<  ncral  policy  of  ad  mm  i.-^t  ra- 
tion that  lie  was  a  zealous  udvooale  ot  ttie  war  against 
Bonayfajte,  but  his  mind  was  much  too  liberal  to  sympa- 
thue  witli  narrow-minded  and  oppressive  views  in  home 
politics ;  although,  bred  under  Mr.  Pitt  and  matured  in 
India,  he  cared  little  for  the  oomtitulionei  viewi  which 
were  then  popular. 

In  1807  Lord  Weliesley  evaded  the  urgency  of  the  king, 
who  wished  him  to  become  a  secretary  of  #tate  in  the  duke  of 
Portland  s  cabinet.  In  IHOBhe  rendered  ministers  efficient 
service  b>  his  vindication  of  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hageB.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  amliaasador  to 
Spain.  A  short  residence  in  Spain  coovineed  him  that,  if 
ftonaparte  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Peiyneula,  it  nMlt  be 
by  Bntain  c«asinj^  to  play  the  part  of  a  mere  auriliaiy,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  the  war.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Portland  he  was  rcrn!lod,  and  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded by  the  king  tu  accept  the  apptHUtment  of  secre- 
tary of  stale  for  foreign  affairs  with  Mr.  Perceval.  He 
beM  hii  <^ce  from  December,  1800.  till  January,  1812, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  oiflerence  of  opinion 
existinc  between  him  and  hiaooUMglMeon  diffef«ntpotnta» 
especuuly  resp<>Hing  the  Roman  CStholie  ehoBM  and  ttie 
inefficient  conduct  of  the  war. 

After  the  a.>isaa>n!ation  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  May,  1812, 
Lord  Weliesley  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince 
Rc^nt,  to  form  a  coalition  government.  Such  a  ta»k  is 
alUte  difficult  and  unprofitable :  when  party  distinctions 
tre  beceouog  obaolete.  parliea  may  be  (Wd  with  advan- 
tage ;  but  cMJitkme,  whioh  are  alnaneea  of  pertles»  each 
mteiniiig  ita  dietiaetiTa  ehaimtert  when  efteted 


draw  loss  of  respect  and  influence  aion^  wiih  them.  The 
distinction  between  the  parties  of  that  day  was  still  too 
Strongly  marked  to  admit  of  their  being  fused  togeth«r, 
and  tneir  leaders  were  too  w'is«  or  too  honest  for  a  coaH« 
tion.  In  three  days  Lord  Welkelev  saw  that  the  mideiw 
taking  was  hopeless,  and  resi^^acd  hie  charge. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  I^crd  Liverpool  announced  in  parlia- 
ment that  he  wa«>  at  the  head  of  the  government.  On 
tlj.:  of  July  Lord  Welleeley  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion iavounible  to  Kotnan  Cathohc  claims  in  the  House 
at  Peers,  similai-  to  that  which  Mr.  Cimning  had  carried  a 
lew  days  eariier  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  loot  by 
only  one  vote,  and  that  vote  a  proxy.  He  eonttmied  ftor 
ten  ycaia  from  this  time  to  offer  a  modified  opposition  to 
government.  Dunni^  the  Peninsnlar  war  he  had  repeated 
ocr.i-iuns  to  attack  ministe  -  ;.i  li  j  r  inadequate  support 
oi  brother.  In  1815  he  l  omii  uumi  in  unqualified  terms 
tlie  disregard  to  commercial  interests  that  marked  the 
treaties  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  cotisolidated. 

In  December,  1821,  he  accepteo  the  appointment  of 
lord-UeuAeaant  of  inland,  an  omee  whidi  be  oontinued  to 
bold  till  Maedi,  1808.  The  nonrination  of  the  Marouesa 
Weliesley,  a  wt ll-known  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catnolic 
claims,  to  this  high  office,  miseii  on  the  one  hand  the  ex- 
pectations of  tile  professors  ot  that  religion,  and  excited 
on  the  other  great  discouteiU  among  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dency party.  His  axrival  was  the  w^Mi  lor  an  outburst  of 
the  herceet  pai^  tpint,  Tbe  Omigemen  of  Dublin  ineuHed 
the  lont-tieutenant  in  the  theatre,  and  the  eoothem  coon* 
ties  beoame  the  scene  of  insnrredionary  movement.";.  Thic 
viceroy  commenced  his  ailrntnisliHtion  with  an  attempt  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  pohcy,  bui  ti  e  nmes  did  not  admit  of 
Its  ijeiag  followed  up.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  Insurrection  .\c\  and  other  coercive  meor 
sures.  Yet  the  penooal  character  of  the  Marquess  WelleB> 
ley  continued  to  eonunand  respect ;  his  impartiality  and 
kindly  disposition  eecqied  imputation.  Tbe  £arl  of  Liver 
pool  s  retirement  from  public  liAs  had  no  effect  upon  the 
position  of  Lord  Weliesley,  for  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Ltird 
Godeiich  were  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
But  w  hen  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  to  aasume  the 
reins  of  government,  the  fitet  declaration  whieh  be  made 
upon  the  subject  lefttha  lonMieutaMntof  Imlaodnoalta^ 
native  but  io  teei^. 

On  the  fbmation  of  the  Grey  ministry  the  Marquess 
Weill  >.'i  V  accepted  oflRce  under  it.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
pointed Joid-steward.  In  September,  1833,  he  resiLMcd 
that  office,  and  wa.s  once  more  appointed  loid-lieutenanl  of 
ireiand.    On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  urief  accession  to  oibee 

though  urged 
the  office  of  lord- 
■eeond  Melbourne 
ministry,  in  April,  IR'?.*),  but  resigned  it  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  and  never  iitUrwards  tilled  any  public  employ- 
ment. He  died  at  his  residence,  Kingston-house,  Bromp- 
too.  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  2i>th  of  8t!ptemt)er, 
1842,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Marquess  WellealMr  wea  twice  married.  Hia  first 
wife,  H  vacinthe  Gabrielie  Koiand,  he  married  on  the  lit  of 
November,  1704.  They  had  had  several  children  who  died 
young,  but  none  aAer  marriage.  They  sepaiatcd  soon,  and 
were  not  again reconcil I  li  Tl)'-  i'r>t  l.au  Weliesley  died  in 
1818.  On  the  2»th  of  Uciobcj,  IH'Jfj,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  (15,  the  Maique.ss  Weliesley  again  marned.  His  second 
wife  was  an  American  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Caton 
(granddaughter  of  the  eminent  revolutionary  pntiiot 
CarroU  of  tJairoUeton).  and  widow  of  Mr.  Robot  FtftenKNU 
By  this  hidy,  who  has  eonrhred  him,  he  had  no  children. 

Ixird  Weliesley  was  a  man  of  sujK'rior  powers  and  of 
eularge<.l  views.  His  administration  in  India  was  bnlliant 
and  prixluctn  e  of  lasling  good  ;  though  part  of  the  credit 
must  be  attributed  to  the  high  cast  of  official  talent  de^ 
veluped  in  the  Bmt  India  Company's  service  under  the 
judiciooo  airaagcmente  of  that  body,  and  part  to  the  effi- 
eient  amutanee  he  derived  from  hit  brother  and  the  other 
geneials  in  the  field.  The  maniuess  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
of  a  disposition  too  delicate  to  stand  the  ruder  shocks  of 
party  warfare.  His  prosperous  career  of  civil  service  was 
liiote  flattering  to  his  amliition  than  productive  of  emo- 
lument. His  father's  debts  were  paid  by  hiia  voluntarily, 
but  he  wee  unable  to  preserve  tla-  famiU  estates.  In 
1837  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  passed  a  re- 
eolution  to  tha  affcot  that  they  bad  veaNn  to  believe  the 

2E2 


ireiano.    %jn  sir  rvooert  reei  s  oriei  acce» 
( 1834-5),  the  Marquess  Weliesley  resigned, 
fagr  hie  brother  to  remain.  Be  ^oaqitcd  the 
eaamberlatn  on  the  Ibnnatlon  of  the  eeeoi 
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Marquess  Wellesley  wm  involved  in  pecuniaiy  diffic  iltith, 
and  that  thererore  thev  deemed  it  tneir  duty  to  offer  him 
some  further  acknowledgmeut  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vioM.  The  molutiiMi  pmoeedcdtortatstfaattOatbelUlof 
Serin^pttun,  the  cum  of  IWJOOOi.  was  set  apert  <br  the 
>T,i!  q  ii-^s  Wellesley — a  grant  which  on  his  sucajestion  was 
aLiiiiiiuued  to  the  army.  It  was  afterwards  deterniiiied  to 
Toti'  him  an  annuity  of  r>0(XI/.,  which  had  ever  f.ince  been 
paid ;  but  the  Court  of  Proprietors  believed  that  the  Mar- 
auew  doived  very  httie  advantage  from  the  grant,  and  un- 
aet  these  curoumstances  it  was  resolved  that  the  mm  of 
SOtOOOf.  be  placed  in  the  handi  of  trmteea  fiir  his  uaa  and 
beoaflt.   Hus  grant  his  lordship  accepted. 

Some  Latin  poems  by  the  Marquess  were  published 
early  in  life,  in  18(>3  a  thin  quarto  was  published  in 
London,  puiportinE;  to  be  a  history,  by  the  Marquess, 
'of  all    the  events  and  transactions  which  have  taken 

elace  in  India  duiing  his  adtuiiustration.'  It  is  a  mere 
unslation  from  a  French  version  of  some  of  his  intercepted 
deapatcheit  published  at  Paris.  Jn  1838  Mr.  Mootgoowiy 
Martin  piibluh^,  in  five  Tolmnes,  8vo.,  atllw  expense  m 
the  East  India  Compan\,  '  Des]):itches,  Minutes,  and  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Map|ue»s  WcUeijley,  during  his  Ad- 
tnnu.>7ttation  in  India;'  and  in  1838,  the  same  gentleman 
republished,  in  a  thin  Hvo.  volume,  from  Parliamentary  pa- 
pers, *  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marauess 
Well^ley,  during  his  Miaiioin  to  Spain.'  His  lontihip 
also  published  a  number  of  occasional  pamphlets:— ^Bub- 
stance  of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ad- 
dress in  17&4 '  Notes  relative  t9  the  Peace  concluded 
with  the  Mahratta.s ;'  '  Letters  to  the  Government  of  Fort 
Georije,  rehitjve  to  the  new  form  of  govemtoent  eata- 
hh^ht'd  there  ;'  *  Letters  to  the  Direclon  «f  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  India  Trade  ;*  &c. 

This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  publications 
nantioned  above ;  ti\e  '  Annmu  Rcgirtcr.*  and  tho  *  Parlia- 
nientarv  Debates;'  and  frODl  »  neflMrir  of  the  Marquem 
WeMesley  which  qipaaved  ia  the  *Tliiica'  naivapaiNr  aoon 
alter  his  death. 

WELLESL?:Y,  province  of.  [Fknang  ] 
WELL1N(;H(  )R0UGH.  rNoBTiiAitPTON«mRii.l 
WKMINGTON.  rSHBOaawss.] 
WELLINGTON.  r8oii»8Rmtits.1 
WELUNGTON.  [Zsaiawd,  Nkw.1 
WELLS.  rARTKsiAN  Wki.ls;  Si>rin(.s.] 
WP:LI.S,  mineral.  [Watkk.  p.  111.} 
WELLS,  an  antient  city  and  bishop  .s  see.  and  pavlia- 
mentaiy  and  luuaicipai  borough,  I'M  milej>  from  London, 
in  the  hundred  of  Wclla-Forum,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Mendip  Hills, 
near  the  source  of  the  nver  Ax,  and  also  near  that  of  an- 
other spring,  called  St.  Andrew's  Well,  from  which  the 
place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  HilU  nsc  at  a  httie 
distance  nearlv  all  round  the  city.  Tlie  founder  of  the  first 
chureh  at  Wells  is  said  to  have  been  Ina,  kinjf  of  Wessex, 
in  704.  In  tlie/eign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  town  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  About  1091  John  de  VUUlIa.  who,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  phjfaie  at  Bath,  and  bf  other  means,  is  said  to  have 
earned  the  means  of  pitrehamng  the  see  from  William 
Rufus,  obfaiued  the  bisnopric,  and  removed  the  episcopal 
seat  to  Hath,  and  called  hun.self  bishop  of  Bath  only.  Thi.s 
led  to  latter  disputes,  which  were  settled  by  Bishop  Ro- 
berts, the  successor  of  Vilhila,  who,  about  ll'M,  determined 
that  the  diocesan  should  be  styled  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  be  enthroned  on  his  admission  in  both  churehes. 
Ho  renaired  the  cathedral,  which  his  predecessor  had 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  In  1202  Kini;  .John  prranted  a 
charter  erecting  the  town  of  Wells  into  a  free  borougl^ 
con.stitufin^  the  men  free  Inir^e.'ise.s,  and  f^^ranting  a  Sun- 
day market  and  iivc  annual  fairs.  The  governing  char- 
ter, up  to  the  lime  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act  in  183i».  was  the  3lst  of  Elizabeth,  under 
which  the  corporation,  a  self-elcetad  body,  consisted  of  a 
majror  and  vecorder,  aevan  mailaia  or  aldermen,  sixteen 
capital  burgessm,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses. 
In  1R3.'  the  number  of  fri'cnicn  was  400,  and  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  senior  master  acted  as  justices  for  the  bo- 
rx)u:;h.  Tlie  remodelled  corporation  consists  of  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  number  of  burgesses 
on  the  roll  at  the  ftntopen  daetien  waaSflB.  The  borough 
nagistiates  are  now  tlM  navor,  e»4inyoir,  and  another. 
Tha  inoome  ofthc  coipiMluiQ  in  WD  waa  IM..  ofwhieh 


f)17?.  arose  from  borovif^h  aiul  i:.\<>l  rates;  149/.  from  tolb 
and  dues ;  and  170^.  from  rents  and  fines  on  renewal  of  leases. 
The  borourh  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  }30d/.,  of 
which  1714.  was  £or  poliec  and  eonatablca;  and  060/. 
for  publie  works,  repairs,  Ice.  The  amount  of  bonmgh 
rate  levir-d  v  a?  ~IV2J.  ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
34j/.  kvicd  Linduf  lucal  <u;t6.  Hie  corporation  was  1700/. 
in  debt. 

Thu  limits  of  the  borough  have  been  extended,  so  as  to 
comprise  the  actual  city  and  suburbs,  and  they  now  coincide 
with  the  Umits  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  were 
enlarged  when  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  1832,  but 
only  include  that  part  of  theout^parishof  St.  Cuthbett  ad- 
joining the  city  which  is  built  on.  The  number  of  parlia> 
mentary  voters  on  the  r  r  in  1R39-40  was  414  :  in  1837 
there  were  1(KJ  (Veemen,  ulio  were  not  biiri;esse»,  thouirh 
(hey  were  entitled  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  city. 
Wells  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the 
reign  of  Edwaid  I.,  and  tha  RafiMm  A«t  made  no  altantioii 
of  the  nninbcr. 

The  dty  is  sitaalad  in  a  large  parish  called  8t.  Cothtwrt. 
which  contains  many  hamU  f  ^.  a^nl  r\trn(l=;  in  rvcry  direc- 
tion beyond  the  city :  the  pariKli  ul  i>;.  Andrew,  which  com- 
>  Uie  pn  Lii.r:-  of  the  cathedral,  is  extra-parochial. 
The  population,  according  to  the  cciuus  of  1831,  was  as 
followa; — 

St.  Andrew,  eztra>paiochial ,    .   •  981 

p..:  k  „r  /  St.  CnHibeit,  in  3««30 

^*™»»*^l8t,C«thbert,««t  23» 

6.64  r> 

The  Corporation  Commissioners  in  lS3a  remarked  that 
Wells  was  not  then  so  flourishing  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that 
there  were  fewer  persons  of  property  hving  in  it  than  there 
w  ere  2S  years  before.  The  silk  trade  had  been  wholly  given 
up,  but  these  waa  still  one  large  stocking  manunctoiy, 
wnich  within  the  two  ]n«eeding  years  had  employed  as 
many  a^j  1500  persons.  Tlie  corn  market  had  decayed ; 
but  {he  market  tor  cheese  w  ajs  still  the  lareest  in  the  west  of 
England.  Wells  is  cleansed,  lighted  with  pas,  watched, 
and  supplied  with  water,  under  local  acts.  The  January 
4|lttHttClHWHiMM  fiw  the  countv  are  held  at  Wells,  and  the 
auaunar  aaniea  ava  ahemaleiy  held  there  and  at  Bridge- 
water.  There  is  a  gaol  to  which  felons  and  otheis  are  tem- 
porarily  committed,  and  in  v,  hich  the  prisoners  are  lodged 
who  are  brought  for  trial  al  the  assizes.  The  town-haii 
was  liuill  in  1780,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  an  extensive 
area  which  communicates  by  an  antient  gateway  with  the 
cathedral  close.  The  cathedral,  which  ia  one  of  the  finest 
Structures  <tf  the  kind  in  £ncland,  forms  a  striking  ol^ect 
aa  aeen  fiom  all  the  great  roaoi  leading  to  the  city.  It  is  in 
the  usual  foim  of  a  cross,  the  principal  limb  or  bar,  which 
extends  from  ea.st  to  west,  being  371  feet  in  length,  and 
the  transept  measuring  13.'>  feet  from  north  to  south.  Ttic 
tower,  wluch  is  over  tlie  junction  of  the  nave  and  transept, 
rises  to  the  height  of  100  feet  from  the  floor;  and  two 
other  massive  towers,  each  126  feet  in  height,  crown  the 
extremities  of  ttia  west  front.  This  fa^e  is  renaric- 
able  for  its  tracoy  sod  sculptured  figurca:  thcra  are 
about  150  statues  of  the  sise  of  life,  and  above  300 
others  of  smaller  siie ;  and  although  many  of  them 
are  a  pood  deal  mutilated,  the  effect  is  very  strikinp. 
The  present  catliedrai  was  begun  in  the  early  pari  of 
the  reiijn  of  Henry  ill.  ',1216-1272)  by  Bishop  Joceline 
lie  Welles,  who  also  made  Wells  his  place  of  residence, 
and  in  other  respects  restored  it  to  the  precedence  whicti, 
in  eveiytliing  except  tiie  name  of  the  see,  it  has  stnee 
enjoyetf.  The  entire  body  of  the  church,  from  the  west 
end  to  the  middle  of  the  ))rcsent  i:hoir,  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  this  bishop.  Thtj  two  western  towers 
were  added  about  the  cud  of  the  i4lh  century,  that  at  t't 
south  end  bv  Bishop  John  de  Hare  well,  and  that  on  t!,r 
north  by  Bishop  Bubwith,  twenty  years  later.  The  chua-h 
had  been  previously  completed  to  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  the  great  centnl  tower  erected,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century,  llie  Ladyt;  chapel  is 
the  plory  of  Wells  cathedral,  and  by  many  it  is  said 
to  be  the  most  beauliful  sptuimen  of  ecclekiaaUcal  archi- 
Iccture  ill  England.  There  are  several  antient  and  other 
reinarkabie  monuments  deserving  of  notice.  The  cloisters 
form  a  quadnuigto  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  sides  savemlly  nMasmn^  irom  ISO  to  leo  feet 
Tha  chapter-honaa  ia  a  handsoma  oeta^pilar  IniUdiBf*  93 
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feet  diameter  in  the  interior,  the  roof  beinar  «apportcd  by 
a  single  centml  pillar.  The  episcopal  palace  stands  at  a 
short  distuce  60uth  from  the  catliednti.  and  with  ita  lofVy 
ud  embattled  wall,  enclos:  ng  an  area  of  about  seven  acres, 
and  iumnmdcd  bgr  a  broad  mcMt  filled  with  water,  re- 
aeinblet  an  old  baronial  eartle.  The  dcanetf-booaeb  north- 
west from  the  cathedral,  and  beyond  are  twenty  houses 
called  the  Vicar's  Colk't;e  or  Close,  an  establishment  con- 
aistinj^  of  two  principals  and  twelve  vicars.  The  net  reve- 
nue of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing 1831,  was  5946/.  For  the  number  and  value  of  the 
benefices  in  the  diocese  see  Bknxfick.  The  parish  church 
of  St  Cuthbert  is  a  larce  and  handsome  edifice  in  the 
later  pointed  style.  The  living  is  a  ncaraMp  in  the  ^ft  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  of  the  fpnm  annual  Tahie  offfiS/.,  net 
annua]  value  564/.  The  Independents,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship  :  the  number  of  Sunday- 
scliool  children  belonijint:  to  the  different  denominations 
in  1833  was  a»  follows :— Church,  y?2  :  T-ulependents,  '.tO; 
M^0dilta)4a;  and  Baptists,  40.  I  udowcd  charities 
mnumcroas.  and  in  1840  they  amounted  to  1883/.,  admi- 
nistered nine  trustees.  The  principal  are  an  alnahouse  ' 
for  thirty  men  and  v  nn^m,  with  a  chaplain;  several  other 
almshouses  on  a  sniAlk  t  irCale  ;  two  .schools,  called  the  Blue 
Schools,  for  34  boys  and  20  pirls,  twenty  of  each  beine 
clothed,  the  bo^'s  apprenticed,  and  an  outfit  bemg  provided 
for  the  gills  on  goinj^  to  service  or  otherwise  entering  upon 
some  ocoupation.  The  collegiate  gramnuu^achool  is  partly 
aopported  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  allow  the  master 
a  lalarjr  of  3W.  fr-year,  with  apaitmentt,  aod  »  sehool^oom 
in  the  cathedral  eloisten.  In  1829  an  inbotpaehpol  was 
estabIi^hed.  wbtchm  1893  was  attended  by  SS  males  and 
;").$  frniales. 

The  market-davs  arc  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  and 
there  are  fairs  in  ^lay,  July,  October,  and  November. 

'JJoHiason's  History  o/  So'/ierjictahiret  ToL  iJL}  BrittXHl's 
Catkedraitf  Mimieipal  BepofUt  &c.) 

WELLS,  CHARCES  WILLIAM,  physieian,  was  bom 
at  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina,  m  Sfay,  1757.  His 
father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emi£:rated 
ill  1755.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Dumfries  and  artcr- 
wards  to  Edinburgh,  tor  the  purpose  of  being  educated,  and 
returned  to  Carolina  in  1771.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments shortly  after  commenced  in  America,  and  his  father, 
who  espoused  the  rovalist  party,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Great  Britain,  where  he  was  followed  by  lus  son  in  1775. 
He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  here  formed  an  intimacy  with  David  Hume, 
and  William  Miller,  allerwarJji  lonl  Cilenlec.  Afler  acting 
.xs  surijcon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  he  <,'nidualed 
At  Edinburgh,  m  17BU.  He  returned  to  America  the 
^me  year,  and  with  the  remains  of  his  father's  and 
brother^  propeitv  went  to  St.  Au|[U8tiiM»  in  East  Florida, 
where  he  condueled  a  new^per  in  his  brother^  name. 
On  the  prcliminanes  of  peace  beinp  si;[^ned  in  17S^i,  he 
n^ain  went  to  (Jharlestown,  where  he  wa-s  sei/ecl  and 
tJirown  into  prison,  .oad  continued  there  for  three  months, 
having  escaped  further  confinement  by  paying  a  ransom. 
On  morning  to  St.  Att|^itine  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
mdy  saved  ms  life  by  swimming  on  shore.  He  returned  to 
London  and  eomtnenced  practiee  as  a  physician  in  1785. 
In  1790  he  was  appomted  physician  to  the  Finsbuiy  IMs- 
i^n<*ar)',  and  in  1795  was  elected  assistant-physician  to  St. 
Til  r:i    "s  Hospital,  and  full  physician  in  ISOO. 

i)r.  Wells  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  papers  in  their  •  Transactions  :'— 1.  In  j 
1795,  *0n  the  Influence  which  incites  the  Muscles  of  Ani- 
mals to  contract,  in  M.  Galvani's  Experiments.'  2,  In  1797. 
'Expenmants  on  theOklour  of  the  Blood.'  3,  In  1811, 
*  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Virion.*  In  theSnd  and 
3rd  volumes  of  the  '  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge,'  he  published 
several  papers  on  various  dejiartments  of  medicine,  llis 
contributions  to  newspapei-s  and  maErazines  were  very  nu- 
mcrou.-i,  embracing  politics,  general  literature,  and  biogra- 
phy. His  last  work,  and  the  one  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  philosopher  wnnt  rest,  is  his 'Essay  upon  Dew,'  which 
was  published  in  1814.  The  d^ionstration  of  the  nature 
of  dew  in  this  work  is  an  extremely  fine  application  of  the 
piinciplesof  induction  in  plulosophical  inquir)',  and  has 
deservedly  given  the  author  a  wide-spread  reputation.  The 
experiments  involved  in  this  inquiry  were  such  .^s  tu  lead 
him  to  azpuaa  himself  frequent^  for  long  intervals  to- 


gether to  the  night-air.  The  consequence  wa^,  that  it 
brought  on  attacks  of  disea.se  from  win cli  In:  kc. er  ulU- 
mateTy  recovered,  and  be  died  on  the  IKth  of  iteptember, 
1817.  Dr.  Wells  was  an  accurate  observer  and  an  aonta 
reasoner,  and  all  his  productions  bear  marks  of  a  superior 
mind.   In  an  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1821  is  an 

antobiognplw  wriltra  a  short  time  prenous  to  lua  daeease^ 

fltmi  wnien  this  notice  has  been  chiefly  drawn. 

WELSH  T..\NGU.^GE  A.XD  LITERATURE.  —  Lan- 
/j-uti;"'!'.  The  Welsh  Jan^iai^e  is  that  which  is  now  spoken, 
an(i  has  been  .so  far  back  as  historical  records  extend,  in  the 
principality  of  Wales.  The  name  of  *  Welsh'  was  first  given 
to  the  people  who  speak  it  bj  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
aame  term  or  arimilar  one  seams  to  have  been  used  in  many 
of  theGermainc  and  even  of  theSlaTonie  languages  to  de- 
note the  Italians,  or  other  nalions  whose  lansjuaijes  resem- 
bled the  Latin.  'Welschland'  was  the  name  for  Italy  in 
German  of  the  middle  aires,  and  is  not  yet  cntiri  l  i  ^Uj  ri 
wded  in  the  laniruage  oi  the  common  people ;  the  name  of 
that  country  in  I'olish  is  '  Wlochy,'  and  the  appellations  of 
the  Walloons  and  the  Wallachians  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  root.  The  Welsh  are  probably  indebted  fOf 
the  name  to  their  beii^  looked  upon  dj  tbcsaxoaa  as  sttb> 
ject»  of  a  Roman  provinee. 

The  name  \vluch  the  Welsh  t^ive  to  themselves  is  •  CVmiy,' 
and  to  their  lam^uatre  '  Cymreig,'  the  obvious  resemblance 
of  the  sound  of  \shicli  to  '  Cimbri*  has  led  many  to  identify 
them  with  tiie  Cimbh  of  Roman  hi.story.    The  preva- 
lent opinion  however  with  reg.  :  i  1j  their  origin  is  tint 
they  are  aCeltic  tribe,  and  of  the  aaoM  blood  and  taaguafa 
as  we  native  Irish  and  the  Seottfali  K^Uanders.  iThfj 
also  claim  the  appellation  of  antient  Britons,  and  for  their 
langnai^e  the  honour  of  having  been  tlie  first  spoken  in 
tlll^  ibliLLid,  which  they  support,  amont;  other  grounds,  by 
the  si^niilcation  of  the  word  *  Cyinry,'  which  is  said  to 
denote  '  primitive.'    It  is  probable  that  most  of  these 
opinions  are  well-founded,  as  some  have  been  ascertained 
to  be,  but  nearly  all  are  sabjeot  to  some  degree  of  douU, 
and  all  have  been  warmly  contested  of  late  years,  during 
which  more  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject. 
The  meaning  now  affixed  to  the  word  '  Cymrj- '  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  Welsh  scholar  before  the 
Rev.  John  Walters,  who  fir^it  published  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centiurv.  Even  the  claim  of  the  Welsh  to 
the  appellation  of  Celts  has  been  disputed.   Their  having 
been  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  is  denied  by  Sir 
William  Betham,  who  eontends  that  the  earliest  known 
appellations  of  places  in  Ens'land  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  or  lush,  and  that  the  Welsh  are  a 
foreii^u  tribe,  the  Bel^tu  of  Ca-sar,  who  had  only  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  i.sland  not  very  long  before 
the  date  of  Ctesar's  own  invasion.    In  flie  *  Gentleman's 
Magaxine '  for  Jane,  1843.  a  work  is  announced  by  the 
Kev.  R.  WiWams  of  LIsnndwaladr,  a  *  Dictionary  nP  the 
Antient  Cornish  Dialect  ot  the  Celtic,  with  the  Synonvnu 
in  all  the  Celtic  Dialects,'  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  jirove  that  the  antient  names  of  places,  not  only 
in  P'ngland,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  dearly  de- 
rivable from  the  Welsh,  aiul  that  therefore  the  Welsh 
were  the  oripnal  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries.  I'be 
most  singular  dispala  bowevcr  that  has  arisen  connected 
with  the  Welah  laafnage  ia  ttiat  on  the  affini^  i  '  '  ' 
between  it  and  the  Ganie  and  Erae.  *nie  general 
almost  undisputed  opinion  for  a  long  time  had  been  that 
they  were  dialects  bearin;;  a  close  resemblance  :  Schlii/er 
and  Adeluni:  hinted  suspicions  of  the  correctnes.s  of  thia 
view;  and  bir  Wilham  Betham,  in  his  '  Gael  and  C^rori,* 
asserts  that  they  are  wholly  dissimilar  and  unconnected. 
Profeaior  Forbes,  of  Kinjg's  College,  London,  whose  native 
tongue  isGaelie,  maintained  the  aame  views  as  Sir  William 
in  an  animated  eormpondence  on  the  subject,  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1836  and 
iKiH.    The  main  fact  which  he  announced,  that  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  laiifjuage  would  not 
enable  a  person  to  master  a  sinde  verse  of  the  Uible  in 
Welsh,  was  certainly  new  to  people  in  general,  and  would 


never  have  been  auqpeeted  fiwn  the  tone  in  which  most 
Celtic  scholars  were  aceoatomed  to  meak  of  the  affinity  of 
the  languages ;  buttheinferenoe  whidthe  drew  from  it,  of  a 
total  want  of  connection  between  Uie  two,  was  sati.sfactorily 
refuted  bv  other  tacts.  The  Rev.  Richard  Garnett,  of  the 
British  ^fuacum,  who  was  i;uliii  >  i  to  search  into  the  qu ra- 
tion by  the  statements  of_FFotea«or  Forbes*  reports  in  the 
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Gentlem&n's  Magmzine '  f(M' May*  1839,  that  on  exRmin- 
«§  the  mooMyURbie  voids  in  tm  introduetorv  portioa  of 
Nahoifs  liruh  Grunnwr,  about  2ID  in  bU,  Iw  Riund  of 

Words  pprfcrtJy  identical  with  corre«ponding  Welsh 

terms  in  seaae  and  origin  ....  140 
Cloarly  cognate      .  .  .40 

Oenved  from  the  Latia,  Saxon,  &c.,  repeUtioiw  and 

compound  terms  .  .  •  .  .  4D 
Pecuiiar  to  the  Ga«Uc  .  .50 

He  add*  that,  *  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  Armstrong's 
Gaelic  Dictionaiy  there  is  a  list  of  about  two  hundred 
verba  in  common  use.  Seventy,  or  more  fban  one-third  of 
the  whole,  Hrf  unequivocally  cocnate  %vi1h  Welsh  and  Ar- 
moric,  and  twenty  more  probably  so.'  'In  Stevs  art's  Gaelic 
Grammar  we  have  a  list  of  twenty-four  simple  prepositions 
(omitting  mere  varieties  of  form),  and  about  forty  impro- 
per, or  comjiound.  Of  the  former,  fourteen  an  Welsh,  and 
ibrae  Comuh :  and  of  tbe  latter,  eiriiteen,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  mdicalty  Weldi.*  Mr.  Onrnett  adds  with  juatf  ce,  that 
'the  amount  of  resemblance  ia  hardly  so  great  between 
Icelandic  aiul  German,'  and  these  are  unquestionably  cog- 
nate lanajiiatjes. 

Un  the  whole  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Celtic 
family  of  languages  con&i&ts  of  two  distinct  branc  hen,  the 
lliBt  eompminK  the  Iridi,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Maoka^  which 
are  in  fhet  merely  dialecl»->-al1  three  intellinble  to  any 
person  who  i>(  m;i,ster  of  one;  and  th:>  second  compri-sinp 
tlie  Welsh,  tlie  Armoric  or  Bas-Breton,  and  the  Cornish. 
The  affinity  between  the  members  of  the  latter  branch  is 
not  KO  close  as  that  between  the  members  of  the  former,  ur 
■o  eloae  a«  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  be.  The  t>e8t  evi- 
dence on  thie  point  ta  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  a 
dittinguiriied  Welrii  aehdar,  who  made  a  tour  through 
Brittany  in  the  aommer  of  1^,  and  published  a  v«v  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  narrative  ot  it  in  the  *CamDrian 
Qiiaitetly  Magazine.*  '  I  may,'  he  says  f '  Cambrian  Quar- 
terly Magazine,'  vol.  ii..  p.  197),  'be  asked  a  que^rtion 
which  I  iJionld  my^olf  have  proposed  to  another  upon  a 
simiiar  occaaion,  had  I  never  visited  Brittany,  and  that  is, 
if  the  WeMi  and  Breton  hmguageH  bear  so  near  a  resem- 
blMoe  to  each  other  as  is  generally  underrtood,  where  was 
Hie  necessity  of  ha  vingreconrse  to  thefVench  as  a  medinra 
of  com mnni cation  ?  Why  not  converse  with  the  Bretons 
in  the  Welsh  at  onre  ?  To  this  I  ansv/er  that,  notwitli- 
standinti  the  many  assertions  which  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  natives  of  Wales  and  Brittany  being  mutually 
intelKgible  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  lan- 
gotgesj  I  do  not  neatate  to  say  that  the  thing  is  utterly 
{wiMMMble ;  «ng)e  words  in  either  language  will  frequently 
be  found  to  have  corresponding  terms  of  a  similar  sound 
bi  the  other,  and  occasionally  a  short  sentence  deliberately 
pronounced  may  be  partially  intcUifribie,  luit  as  to  holding 
a  convensation.  that  is  totally  out  ol  the  question.' 

There  have  been  mimerous  mdounded  statements  with 
regard  to  the  affinity  of  Welsh  to  other  languages  than 
those  which  have  been  enumerated  as  composing  the 
Celtte  atock.  Dr.  Owen  Puxhe  and  otime  appear  to  have 
adopted  an  opinion  that 'Wenh  was  eloaely  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  family  of  lantrnaiTPa,  on  the  ground  of  a  casual 
resemblance  hetween  some  words  of  Welsh  and  of  ihe 
Wendish  dialect  spoken  in  Lnnatia.  It  is  ffcarrely  neces- 
sary to  add  ttiat  the  shglitest  further  investigulton  of  the 
subject  would  have  convinced  them  that  it  has  less  affi- 
nity to  Wendish  than  to  Englii>h.  Its  connection  with 
Hebrew  has  also  been  strongly  asserted  by  many,  but 
the  true  state  of  the  case  was  pointed  out  lon^  a^'o  by 
Llewellyn,  in  his  'Historical  and  Oitical  Kemflrl<s  on  the 
British  Toncne.'  'It  is  comintmly  said.'  hv  o*i-r  rves,  '  tliat 
the  Britiiih  and  the  Hebrew  hik  lirnilar  langMaites,  but  Ijy 
tliis  must  be  understood  not  that  they  seem  to  be  derived 
the  one  from  the  other,  or  that  there  are  a  errnt  many 
radical  words  the  same  in  each,  but  only  that  there  is  a 
•imilaiity  of  sound  in  certain  letters  of  both  alpbi^ta,  and 
that  thev  are  alike  in  many  peculiarities  of  coratniction, 
especially  in  the  cinnge  incident  to  several  letters;  in  the 
begmning  of  words.'  The  Welsh  is  now  r^enerally  referred 
to  the  great  Indo-EurojH-nn  family,  or  rather  nation,  of 
language!*,  which  embraces  Kncltsh,  Greek,  LAlin,  and 
8aascTit.  Its  aifinities  with  the  8an*crit,  which  had  Ijeen 
denied  by  Kennedy.  Bopp,  and  Sehlegel,  have  been  made 
<he  subject  of  rssearch  by  Vtichard,  in  Iris  *  Eastern  Origin 
of  the  Celtic  Nations,'  and  by  Pictet.  in  his  treatise  *De 
l'Affinit«i  des  Langues  Celtique«  avec  le  Sanacrit.' 


The  Welsh  language  in  itspceacnt  state  is  oue  of  the 
oldest  in  Evrope :  it  is  in  bet  among  spolten  langoafas 
the  most  antient  oTwUeh  any  written  monuments  are  pre- 
served.-nnless  we  regfard  the  Romaic  as  to  a  certain  degree 
identical  with  the  antient  Greek.  The  Welsh  has  poems 
now  in  existence,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  w  ith  pro- 
babiiity  to  Uie  sixth  century.  It  is  tnie  that  ttie  language 
of  these  is  so  antiquated  that  the  best  scholars  differ  abuut 
the  interpretation  of  n»nv  pniaages,  and  wc  observe  that, 
in  Prieni  *Ibnes  Cymru,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  subjoin  a 
modem  version  even  of  a  poem  by  Gwalchmai,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  information  of  the  common  reader; 
hut,  irenemily  speaking,  the  body  of  poetry  which  the 
Welsh  possess  from  the  year  lOOOdownwanis.  is  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  modem  language 
after  a  very  slight  stuay.  The  same  observation  is  parhapa 
applicable  to  no  otiMr  IMag  Eniopnn  hngnagi  mB&gH 
the  loelandie. 

The  Welsh  has  long  been  an  ob}eet  of  stody  to  thoae  who 

speak  it.  'There  are,' says  Owen  Pujrhe  (' Architolosria. 
xiv., '220.1.  '  about  tliirty  different  old  treatises  on  Welsh 

f grammar  and  prosody  preserved.  Of  these  one  is  particu- 
arly  deserving  of  notice  as  a  curious  relic  ;  it  was  com- 
posed by  Geraint  about  8B0,  revised  by  Emion  aljout  1300, 
and  again  by  Edmn  about  the  year  1270,  and  regularly 
'privileged  by  the  (fiflbrent  sovereigns  who  then  eznreiscd 
anthoritv  in  Wales.*  The  first  printed  grammar  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  that  of  Griffith  Roberts,,  published  at  Milan 
in  ]Mi7,  hut  this  .statement  is  hardly  correct :  the  work  of 
llol>ert8,  '  Dosparth  byrr  ar  y  rban  gyntaf  i  Ramadeg.'  is  a 
treatise  on  orthography  only,  and  the  book  itself  contains 
no  indication  of  its  hating  been  printed  or  published  in 
Italy,  which  indeed  tiie  ^araeter  of  the  type  would  seem 
to  CMitradiet.  Of  the  grammars  which  have  since  been 
published,  Daviesfs  'Antiquas  Lingus  Britannicae  nunc 
communiter  dictrr  Cambro-Brit mi  n  :  Ki  dimenta'  is  the 
mm\  esteemed.  It  was  first  published  &l  London  in  1621. 
has  since  been  fre<piently  reprinted,  and  haii  appeared  m 
an  £nglish  tran$>lutiua.  The  beat  dictionaiy  u  that  of 
Owen.  aAerwards  Owen  Puglie,  'Geiiiadur  Cynmraeg  a 
Baceoneg— A  Welsh  and  Eof  hah  Dictiomiy,'  Sf  vols.  Svog, 
London,  I79S.  a  new  eafllion  of  whbh  nponred  in  IflBS, 
and  is  much  more  convenient  for  use  than  the  former, 
from  havinp  been  divested  of  the  writer's  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy, winch,  whether  preferal)le  or  not  to  the  common 
system,  was  a  i>«nous  obiitavie  to  the  learner.  It  is  still 
indeed  burdened  with  useless  compounds,  l>y  which  ttu> 
number  of  words  is  swelled  to  above  IQDjOOO,  but  the  twelve 
thousand  quotaHone  which  it  COotaim,  accompanied  bj 
translations,  form  an  invaluable  feature.  This  dictionary 
comj)riKes  Welsli  and  English  only,  not  English  ami 
Welsh.  The  want  of  the  latter  is  supplied  by  the  exu-l- 
lent  Englisit-W<.'i»h  dicliontuy-  of  the  iiev.  John  Walters, 
of  which  also  a  new  and  improved  edition  was  published 
about  1B25.  An  account  of  all  the  dictionaries  previous 
to  Owen's  is  given  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  One  of 
the  enost  valuable  books  in  the  language  is  Lhuyd's  '  Ar- 
ehsM>k>gia  Britannica,'  published  at  Oxlbrd,  in  one  volume. 
folio,in  17(^7.  It  lotitAins,  anionc  other  matter,  a  lompai^- 
tive  vocaliuiarv  of  the  onsjinal  iani,niaL'es  nf  IJntain  and 
IrelaiKi.  an  .Vinioiic  ^i^Tiiniar  aiid  n oi-ubuiary,  nCoiBiah 
grammar,  and  a  catalogue  of  Weibh  wanuicripts. 

The  Weidh  language  it  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
the  compounds,  which  it  poeseaes  Uie  cnpaoitr  of  fomniu 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  It  has  often  Seen  praised 
for  energetic  brevity :  hut.  on  the  contmry,  its  kJencra!  c!.-. 
raetcr.  a«  it  is  now  wnllen,  is  that  of  lament  and  dit- 
fusev.i'ss.  .Many  of  the  phra-Sf  s  mo.sl  eonstantly  tHcnrncg 
reqkitic  a  greater  number  of  woids  to  expr*^  ,tbera  in 
Welsh  than  in  Englisli.  The  most  remarkaole  pociiliaiitj 
of  the  Welsh  amon^  European  languages  <  for  it  has  apsnl- 
lei  in  the  Sanscrit)  is  what  is  called  its  system  of  permat^ 
tion,  which  haj*  often  been  praised  as  a  beauty,  but  can 
only  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  consider  compleutj 
a.s  an  Hl>solute  advantage.  The  p.Miii  ijiir  lii  ir^rmutation 
i.s  this — that  the  initial  letters  of  certain  woru*  are  changtd 
when  they  folloiv  certain  oilier  words.  Thus'ct'  in  Welsh 
signifies  *adog.'  To  signifV  'my  dog,'  it  is  necessary  lo 
say  '  vy  nghi,'  not  only  prefixing  the  word  '  vy,'  or  •  my,' 
but  altering  the  initial  e  into  ngft;  Im'  'thy  dog,'  the  ex- 
pre.>«sion  is  *  dy  gi ;'  for  'her  dog,'  »d  chi,"*  ftc.  A  wowl 
besrinning  witt.  a  ditfo'-rnt  letter  undergoes  a  different 
mutation.   '  Pen,'  a  iiea^i,  u  changed  into  '  vy  uben,' '  dy 
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foeo,  *  ei  phen.'  &c.,  and  there  are  a  nambw  of  mmplex 
nlea  Ibr  Umm  aDgulw  dunged  Um  BHtia,  or  MtlMr  the 
■ote  object  of  wnieh  n  to  promota  the  harmony  of  * 

lantrii!>>fe.  which  afJcr  nt'  hn;  never  been  consiileiid  har- 
niomoiiA  by  thohC  uf  whom  it  was  not  the  mother  tonijue.  > 
Tlie  lis*  ot  a  lanffuage  bo  different  from  Kneiish  by  i\ 
portion  of  the  inbabitanb  of  the  country  has  oiten  beea 
conaid«r«d  M  tvU,  bat  bo  active  meaiureii  appear  to  have 
been  taken  aeaimt  Iho  Moolier  meech  of  Wales.  The 
fate  of  its  neignbonr.tfao  CornUh,  wnid)  firntdually  perished 
of  mere  neglect,  has  led  to  the  sup]'  :ti  in  tliat  the 
WeUh  would  also  i.li«iappear  from  the  smi  i  >  anse  ;  and 
indeed  Mr.  Wynn,  the  president  ol  th'  A>i;iuc  Society, 
himself  a  Wetshiaan,  referred  to  the  progretisive  extinction 
of  WeUl  proof  of  the  efficacy  oi  the  not>-interference 
mt«ii  in  soon  cases,  in  a  discussion  oo  the  subject  of  e»- 
dttfinmnof  to  iatroduee  the  Engtidi  in  the  place  of  aonie 
of  the  Mttve  languaf;es  of  India.  The  same  idea  MU  prO- 
valeni  a  century  airo,  when  Gk>ronwy  Owen,  the  Welsh 
poet,  relates  in  one  of  his  hitters  printed  in  Ihe  •  Cani- 
firian  ReEfister,*\  that  in  a  diseussion  on  the  Welsh  laa- 
trnai^c  with  another  Welshman.  Owen,  the  translator  of 
Juvenal  into  Enj^lish, '  the  wicked  imp,  with  an  air  of  com- 
flacMeyand  satiabction,said  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth 
reading,  and  tlwt  to  hie  ctttain  lUMMvJodga  the  Enaliah 
daily  srot  ground  of  it,  and  he  donbtcd  not  but  in  a  mm* 
dred  years  it  would  be  quite  lost.'  The  hundred  yeart  that 
have  since  elapsed  have  not  confirmed  tins  opinion.  \ 
'  For  iipwaitlfi  ol  ten  eentnrieM.'  .mvs  tlie  Rev.  W.  .J.  Ree<,  in 
an  addre«i9  delivered  m  1821  on  the  formation  of  the  (Jam- 
bhan  Society  in  Owent,  *dneo  the  rcifn  of  Offa,  wliu  made 
bis  cclehrated  djrke  tojpnvent  incursiona  of  the  Welsh 
into  hie  territories,  tlie  welah  lan^ai^e  hae  receded  eon- 
paratively  but  little  within  the  boundary,  e.specially  m 
some  part.s  ol"  North  Wales;  and  in  other  districts,  where 
ttu"  loni;  lapse  of  time  since  the  conquest  by  Kdwi  r  -  I  n  d 
the  intimate  incorporation  by  Henry  Vili.,  and  the  ijreat 
encourageioent  given  for  the  attainment  of  the  English 
tauwuage  are  conddered,  it  has  gained  lesa  ground  than 
eoold  be  expected.  An  Eoriiahman  travelling  the  public 
-^uails  of  the  principality  often  meets  with  persons  who 
>p€ak  Kngliah.  nnd  those  whom  he  has  occasion  to  address 
at  the  inns  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his 
Ian7iia?e:  the  gentry  he  may  visit  speak  Enjriiah,  and 
those  who  call  upon  tliein  probably  use  the  same  lan^oitige 
in  his  hearing ;  and  from  tnese  siif^ht  facts  which  come  to 
his  knoarladie.  he  erroneouslv  concludes  that  the  English 
it  the  pmOuw  language  of  tho  eooiiti^.  It  is  ooljr  one 
win  hn  rasided  a  long  time  In  the  interior,  having  inter- 
eonrsewith  the  common  people,  lhat  can  fi  rni  a  true  esti- 
rn.ite  of  the  entent  of  the  Welsh  lanRuaRt- ,  Mid  most  per- 
son?  will  readily  as.sent  to  the  truth  of  the  a.s.sertion,  that 
the  WeUh  i«  tiie  sole  living  speech  nut  only  of  thousands, 
but  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  even  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
■aoda  of  the  inhabitaQta  of  the  principality.'  (fiamAro-Jhi- 
/an,  vol.  ffi.,  p.  329.)  The  Wdsh  language  has  not  onl^  be- 
come more  firmly  rooted  in  the  Old  World  in  recent  times, 
but,  like  the  Gaelic,  has  acquired  a  prospect  of  fluunshing 
in  the  New.    While  Dr.  Macleod,  in  the  preface  to  lit.s 

*  Leabhar  nan  Cnoc,'  exults  in  the  hope  that  if  Gaelic  is 
ie.stitiedto  perish  in  the  Highlands,  it  will  survive  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  living  speech  of  numbers  greater  than 
ever  spoke  it  in  Europe,  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  in  his  *  Hanes 
Cjrnni,'  relates  with  similar  exult&tion  that  he  has  received 
fron  America  some  numbers  of  a  Welsh  periodical,  the 

*  Cyfaill  yr  Hen  Wlatl,"  or  '  Friend  of  the  Old  Country,' 
now  piibhshini,'  at  NevT  York.  The  only  bad  jugn  of  late 
;t  ars  fur  the  prosperity  of  the  Welsh  language  is  that  an 
'  Esiay  on  tlie  means  of  Promoting  the  Literature  of  Wales,' 
by  the  Kev.  J.  Bray,  has  received  the  priie  of  the  Cymrei- 
gjddion  Society,  aiid  been  published  by  them,  in  whieh  tha 
adoption  of  the  language  of  England  is  recommended  aa 
the  best  method  of  promoting;  liierarv'  cultivation.  Itisevi* 
dent  tu  tlu>8«  who  peruse  the  essay,  that  it  can  only  be  the 
matter,  not  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  secured  the 
priae ;  and  tho  C^reigyddion  Society,  which  thus  bestows 
<ta  approbation  upon  it,  was  expressly  instituted,  ia  ITWk 
tm  nio  '  ddiveqr  of  lectures  in  tho  Welsh  laMCtngo  on 
snentiAo  and  ineftd  subjects,*  and  die  '  ftatuutimi  of 

scientific  treatises  into  Welsh.' 

Lfteraiurr. — The  ((notation  which  was  prefiiced  to  a 
trs?-^-;i7:rii  ri.  if  .  i  'The  ('ambro-Hriton,'  devoted  to  the 
eitittvaUoQ  »i  Welah  literature,  ia  peottliady  happy : '  Nulli  | 


quidem  mihi  satis  eruditi  videntur  quibu  nostra  ignota 
sunt.'  The  histoiy  of  the  hterature  of  Wales  is  strikingly 
difflmnt  ftom  that  of  every  other  in  Europe,  and  the 
ap:ithv  ivhich  has  alloweil  the  subject  to  remain  IB  OliaeQ> 

ilty  and  ne>{lect  can  hardly  be  explained. 

The  ett'ect  ol  this  apathy  has  bet-n  that  the  most  inte- 
re»Ung  points  of  the  history  of  Welsh  literature  still  remain 
to  be  subjected  to  investigation  and  criticism.  The  Welsh 
claim  to  be  in  possotsion  of  a  body  of  poetical  compositions 
extending  flmn  the  rixth  oentniy  to  our  own  times,  a  period 
or  thirteen  hundred  years.  Till  within  the  last  half-centuty 
the  prools  on  which  llus  assertion  resls^ — the  compositions 
for  which  this  antiquity  is  claimed — remained  buried  in 
the  libraries  of  colleges  and  of  individuals,  some  so  difficult 
of  access,  that  hhuyd,  the  celebrated  Welsh  antiquary  of 
the  eigbUeenth  century,  who  spent  his  life  in  leaearahes 
into  Celtic  literature,  had  never  oeen  able  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting.  This  reproach  was  re- 
moved, after  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
gentry  of  Wales,  by  the  liberality  of  Owen  .lones,  a  hirner 
in  Thames  Street,  Vklio,  at  the  expense,  it  is  «aid,  uf  more 
tlian  a  thousand  pounds,  collected  and  published,  in  180] 
and  sutMequent  years,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Myyyriari  Archaiology  of  Wales,'  the  chief  produe* 
tionaof  VT elsb  literatuic  for  nearly  mne  hundred  years,  from 
about  600  to  1400.  In  this  task  Owen  Jones  was  assiated 
by  Edward  William.'.,  belter  known  by  the  name  of  lolo 
Morgaiiwg.  or  Edward  of  Glamorgan,  and  by  Dr.  Owen, 
alterwanis  Dr.  Owiii  Pujfhe.  This  enterpri--.e  wa«  by  no 
means  undertaken  too  suun.  '  A  humber  of  manuscripts 
equal  to  what  now  remains,'  says  Owen,  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  tha  '  Arcbmologia'  of  the  Aatiquarian  Soeielgr, 
'  bath  perished  through  neglect  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  liiirher  ranks  of  Welsh- 
men have  willidriiwn  their  patronage  I'rom  the  cultivation 
of  the  literature  of  their  native  country.  We  have  still 
upwardiji  of  two  thousand  manuscript  books  of  various  ages 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  six< 
teenth  centuiy.'  By  the  publication  of  the  '  Mvvyiian 
Archaiology '  a  vast  msM  of  materials  was  preserved,  but  it 
did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  what  Jones  intended  to  pub- 
lish— in  the  library  of  the  Welsh  school  at  London,  no  less 
than  eighty  volumes  of  transcripts  were  deposited  which 
were  intended  ibr  a  continuation  of  the  work.  Alter  the 
cessation  of  Jones's  exertions,  the  old  apathy  returned,  and 
continued  till  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  ymrs.  Dr. 
Owen  exeiied  himself  for  several  years  to  obtain  support 
fbr  the  uablioatioo  of  the  *  Mabinogion.'  or  prose  tales  of 
th«  Welsh,  but  died  without  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
which  is  now  beln^  carried  inio  execution  by  Laay  Char> 
lotte  Guest.  At  present  the  prospects  of  Welrfi  litenitnre 
are  more  favourable  than  on  any  jirevious  occasion.  The 
('jmnmrodorion  Society  has  issued  the  works  of  the  antient 
poet  Lewis  Glyn  Cotoi,  and  has  other  publications  in  tho 
preaoi  Another  aoMMiation  has  reoontly  been  imtitutsdi  on 
the  model  of  the  Camden  and  dmikr  nekrtioa,  for  the  ptti«- 
pose  of  publishing  manuscripts,  whether  in  Welsh  or  other 
languatres,  connected  with  Wales ;  and  these  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  translation.'*.  It  also  announces  a  trans- 
lation, by  tlie  Kev.  J.  Williams,  of  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaio- 
logy,' which  had  nothing  English  about  it  but  its  preikces. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  plan  of  this  society  th« 
second  step  is  taJcen  of  the  three  which  are  requisite  to 
bring  the  literature  of  Wales  fairly  before  the  world.  The 
first  is,  the  publication  of  its  monuments,  as  indispensable 
miiterials  for  all  lhat  is  to  follow  ;  the  second,  t:  !■  1 1 n  Jcring 
of  them  accessible,  by  translationi».  to  those  wliu  iiave  uot 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Welsh  language  as  it  now  is,  that  of  all  its  variations 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  The  third  will 
be»  that  of  applying  •  judicious  criticism  to  these  materials : 
of  comparing,  elucidating,  and  investigating;  separating 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious ;  and  deciding  its  value. 
When  all  this  has  been  done,  and  not  before,  it  will  be 
possilde  to  take  a  .satisl'actory  survey  of  the  Itistory  of 
Welsh  literature,  m  which  is  involved  the  history  of  two  of 
the  most  interesting  points  of  modem  literature  u  gaMstl« 
that  of  the  iatraduetion  of  rtiyme  and  the  origin  oT  (oman* 
tie  iletion.  At  present  the  want  of  published  materiala  in 
.some  ciises  and  of  iideqnate  criticism  upon  them  in  others 
renders  speculation  on  these  subJecU  jieculiarly  vague  and 
un-:ii  i--;i'.tory. 

The  Welsh,  it  has  been  already  stated,  claim  to  bo  il 
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posMssion  of  several  poetic  compositions  of  the  date  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  tlit!s*e  compo«itiuos  are  in  rhynu-,  •.vhidi 
would  be,  as  far  M  is  at  present  known,  tlie  tajliot  iii- 
iteooM  of  that  kiad  of  oomjtoaition.  The  whole  of  them 
wen  printed  in  the  *  Myv^in  Archeiologjr,'  in  whidithey 
occupy  one  hundred  and  eighty-ei^t  pagers  of  double 
columns,  nothing  of  which,  beyond  a  few  specimens,  had 
appeared  in  print  before.  The  authors  to  whom  they  ;ire 
•ttribated  are : — Aneurin,  who  is  snpposMHl  to  have  lived 
fion  510  to  560;  Taliesiu,  from  520  to  fiTO ;  IJ yvvareh  Hen, 
or  Lhrwaivh  the  Old,  from  960  to  640 ;  and  'Myrddin,  or 
Merlin,  ftom  630  to  000;  bendes  Gwyddno,  Gwilym  ab 
Don,  Golyddan,  and  others  of  minor  importance. 

Tl>e  authenticity  of  these  poems  havine  been  impuji^ed 
by  Pinkerton,  in  his  prti'aci  l  i  ll  irbour,  and  by  Lain<j,  in 
a  note  to  his  '  Di»i>«!rtation  on  Ovsian,'  it  was  maiiitiiined 
by  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  '  Vindication  of  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Antient  Bfitieii  Poems  of  Aneurin,  Talicsin.  Lly- 
warth  Hen,  and  Mcfddin,*  flnt  pabVehed  separately  in 
1800^  and  Binee  Appended  to  tlie  micce^ve  editions  of  his 
*  Histoiy  of  the  Anpflo-SaxonB.*  Tliis  dissertation  has  been 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm  approbation  by  a  Wt-lsli  writer 
lully  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sulijpct,  Edward 
Willwnis,  better  known  t)y  fiis  banlic  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
fC&iiwg,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaiolo^.' 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the '  Cambrian  Register' (vol.  ui., 
p.  382)  be  otwerve*  that  *  It  is  a  shame  to  i»  all  Cambrian 
eeribbien  that  a  mere  English  gentleman,  who  witi)  a  moi^ 
wonderful  rapidity  acquired  the  knowlcdt"  if  ^  ir  language, 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  is  the  best  writer  that  iias  ever  ap- 
peared on  our  literary  antiquities.' 

In  this  treatise  Mr.  Turner  asserts  the  genuineQea»  of  the 
antient  poems  on  both  internal  and  external  tvidonee. 
The  oldest  copy  extant  is.  he  nys,  in  an  antient  manaaerint 
called  '  The  Black-Book  of  Carmarthen,'  preierved  in  tbe 
library  at  Hengwrt  in  Merionethahire,  which  is  presumed 
by  competent  judges  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  so  that 
if  r  rjjed  at  all,  (he  poems  must  have  been  forced  as  far 
back  a,s  that  period,  wliile  in  fact  they  are  alluded  to  as 
antient  l)y  writers  of  the  centuries  immediately  following. 
If  fabricated  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  contained  allusions  to  the  jio])uIar  legends  respecting 
Kiojs  Arthur,  whoie  nana  had  then  become  known  tbrotiglt> 
ont  Europe  aa  that  of  the  hero  of  romantic  tradition ;  while 
those  comnosilions,  professing'  to  be  written  by  tonfempo-  ' 
rariu*  of  ArUmr,  and  frequently  referring  to  his  iife  and 
actions,  always  mention  mm  in  a  sober,  unexoggerated 
•train,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  light  in  which  he  is 
presented  bv  authentic  history.  Finally  the  lang^aage  is  of 
an  extremeiv  antiquated  cast,  often  obicure»  and  amnetimes 
vninteliigibie.  and  altonfher  diflbient  from  that  of  com- 
positions known  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  most  elaborate  reply  which  has  appeared  to  Mr. 
Tenner's  '  Vindication"  is  srivcn  i  i  i  riticism  on  :t  ;[i  ihe 
'  Edinburgh  Review '  lor  April,  1804  ;  but  the  main  objec- 
tions of  the  critic  appear  to  us  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of 
notice.  There  is  one  however  which  he  touches  on  lightly 
that  seems  of  very  great  weight  Hfr.  Tumer  and  others, 
who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  antient  Welsh 
poems,  do  not  maintain  the  authenticity  of  all ;  and  if  it  be 
once  admitted  that  .some  of  the  compositions  which  pass 
under  the  names  of  Aneurin  and  Talieain  are  forged,  the 
whole  fi^ric  which  has  been  reared  in  their  deflmoe  seems 
to  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation. 

The  poem  of  Aneoiin  entitled  'The  Gododin*  bears 
yvj  rtrong  marlcs  of  authentidty.  Aneurin  waa  one  of 
me  northern  Britons  of  Btraih  Clyde,  who  have  left  to  that 
naitof  the  district  they  inhabited  the  name  of  Cumberland, 
in  token  that  it  was  once  in  possession  of  a  section  of  the 
Cyinrv.  lu  tins  jmem  he  laments  the  defeat  of  his  coontr)- 
men  by  the  S4ixons  at  the  battle  of  Cattra«th,  in  conse- 
quence of  havint;  partaken  too  freely  of  the  mead  t>efore 
jmning  in  combat.  He  commemorates  many  obicnce  chief- 
tains who  fell  on  the  occasion  in  language  wluch  aeoma 
^taked  bythe  ftadmeas  of  grief.  A  portion  of  this  poem 
■as  hem  Iranslated  by  Gray ;  a  version  of  the  whole  was 
inserted  by  the  Rev.  Ldwaid  Davies  in  his  '  Mytholo£rv  of 
the  Druids:'  and  a  translation  of  the  whole  works"  of 
Aneunu,  '  The  (ioil  Hiin  and  the  '  OdeS  Of  tbo  Moilths,* 
was  published  in  1820  by  Mr.  Probert- 

The  works  of  Talieein,  tbe  eOOtemporary  and  friend  of 
Aneurin,  are  of  a  much  aMwe  queatiooable  description. 
Jam  »  •  atoirof  tb«  adventnm  of  lUieain  cunent 


amonc:  the  Welsh  Mabinotrion.  or  children's  storiei^  j 
wluch  has  a  strong  similant}'  in  nuiny  of  its  incidents  tO 
the  productions  of  Kaslem  fiction.  It  is  printed  in  Welsh 
in  the  '  Myvyrian  Arehaiokmr.'  and  in  Welsh,  with  no  \ 
English  tianiilatton,  in  the  fifin  ^nmo  of  the  *  Gambnaa 
Quarterly  Mai^azine.'  According  to  this  story  ,  G-.vinn  the 
Little,  a  bay  who  was  employed  by  Kendwen,  a  iViUli  of 
Meirion,  or  Menoneth.shire,  to  watcli  a  raai;;ic  cauldron  in 
which  she  was  preparing  %  concoction  that  was  to  be»tow 
knowled^  and  genius  on  her  son,  inciured  the  vengeance 
of  his  nustreas  by  involuntarily  drinking  the  three  blessed 
drops  which  were  to  produce  these  wondeiflil  oflceta.  Of 
course  he  became  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  fled  from  the 
wrath  of  Kehdwen,  who  pursued  him.  He  fled  in  the  form 
of  a  hare,  she  pursued  in  that  i  i  ;i.  In  und  ;  when  nearly 
overtaken,  he  turned  to  a  fish,  arid  siu;  to  an  otter;  then  he 
to  a  sparrow,  and  slie  to  a  liawk  ;  and  he  was  Anally  swal« 
lowed  in  the  form  of  a  grain  of  wheat  by  Keridwen,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  hen.  Atler  nine  months  she  was  delivered  of 
him  again ;  and,  unwilling  directlT  to  take  his  life,  tied  Jua 
up  in  a  leathern  baff  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  ;  after 
which  he  wa.s  found  by  Prince  Klphin,  the  son  of  Gwyddno. 
at  a  weir  on  the  sand  between  Dyvi  and  Al)erysUv\ ih. 
This  strange  .story  appears  at  first  si^ht  to  be  of  tiie  same 
character  with  U)os«  which  were  told  of  Vtrgil  in  th« 
middle  ages,  a  wildly  fictitious  narrative,  fathered  on  a  dia- 
tintruiahed  name  from  the  wiah  to  nve  it  an  air  of  authen- 
ticity in  the  eyes  of  ignorance.  But  tins  enilaQation  is 
nut  i;ffirient.  In  tlip  ^loems  attributed  to  Talicsin  coii- 
liiiu.kl  adusions  are  found  to  this  preposterous  narrative; 
he  drstinctly  asserts  his  liavini;  passed  thioui:h  nietamur- 
phosis  and  metempsychoris ;  and  he  attributes  to  the 
efi'ects  of  the  caldnm  of  Keiidwoit  tbe  gift  of  prophcejTj 
which  he  daima. 

Mr.  Peacock,  m  fhe  novel  of  tho  *  Misfortunes  of  Elpbin, 
«»ys,  "Where  Taliesin  picked  up  the  story  which  he  told  of 
hmiatdf,  why  he  told  it,  and  what  be  meant  by  it,  are 
questions  not  easily  answered.  Certain  it  is  that  be  told 
this  story  to  his  cuntemporariei,  and  that  uouc  of  them 
contradicted  it.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  they 
believed  it,  as  any  one  who  pleases  is  most  heartily  wet 
come  to  do  now.'  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  thai 
the  incidents  of  the  narrative  seem  of  «  character  likely  to 
be  invented  in  a  century  later  than  the  sixth,  and  indeed 
'  some  of  the  poems  of  Taliesin  are  those  which  Mr.  Tumer 
seems  to  show  the  leaM  inclination  to  defend.  These  poems 
exhibit  also  an  introduction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres 
into  Welsh  poetiT,  aod  even  of  scraps  of  Latin,  as  in  the 
name  of  Walea  In  the  celebrated  lines  prc^ibetie  tit  the 
fate  of  his  oountnrmon,  which  have  bctia  quoted  oftcncr 
tluui  any  others  of'^Taliesin : — 

•  Ea  Srt  i  vnlnnl 
En  hUiUi  4  ndwurt 

0«d  fwyUt  Walla.' 

*llMir  Lord  Uicjr  >h»ll  adont, 
Tkait  Ub|u«s«  th«y  thall  kmp, 
UmIt  hurfthar  flHdl  loM 
bMvtwUWalas.' 

A  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  other  poems  of  Welsh 
antiquitv  would  certainly  be  strengthened  it  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  genuineness  of  those  of  Taliecin  was  nut  in- 
volved in  theirs.  There  is  still  so  much  to  be  elucidated  by 
the  critical  examination  of  these  antient  renaina,  that  it 
cannot  at  present  be  ascertained  whether  this  ia  the  caae. 

'  The  Heroic  Elegies  and  other  Pieces  of  LlywawJi  Hm, 
Princf  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  with  a  literal  translation 
by  William  Owen,*  were  published  in  1792.  IJywa««h 
Hen,  like  Aneurin,  was  one  of  the  warriors  of  Strath  Cly  iff. 
and,  like  him,  was  ilriven  to  Wales  by  the  succ&»a«s  ol  the 
Saxons.  His  poemp  have  the  same  character  of  ijcnuine- 
ness  as  tliose  of  Aneurin,  and  are  superior  in  interesL 
Southey,  who  rcmaito  that  *their  authenticity  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Tumar ;  and  thqr  •■•  exceedingly  curious, 
as  some  of  the  oldest  mmdns  of  Celtie  poetry.'  observes, 
in  the  notes  to  hi^  '"^ir  Tliomas  More,*  that  their  '  general 
strain  is  as  meiiiichuly  as  it  is  rude.'  The  'Elepy  on  Old 
Age  and  the  loss  of  his  Sons,"  and  tlie  lines  'To  the  (,'uckuo 
in  the  Vale  of  (Juawg,'  are  particularly  striking;  but  the 
latter  poem  is  .ascribed  by  sotuc  to  a  certain  Mabclaf  ap 
Llywarch,  who  lived  towwda  the  end  of  tha  fourteonta 
century ;  the  fimner  is  ritown  to  be  Ujwarcrh^i  by  many 
circumstances  mentioned  in  it. 
Some  of  the  renuuning  poems  in  tbe  '  Myv^nan  AkTchaitK 
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logy*  *n  uerihed  to  the  two  MerddjnM,  win  ha*  been 
analgwoMted  asd  xamin  into  MerKo  in  romwee.  Hie  same 
work  eontaina  »  conndcniblo  mmlMror  Monynraus  pieces 
•Miibed  to  the  e«iiiest  bards. 

The  privilejjes  of  the  bards  form  the  most  peculiar  aiid 
interestine:  p  irh  n  ai  tho«e  curious  collections  of  Welsh 
lawa,  which  are  still  extant  from  a  very  eariy  period.  The 
laws  of  Howell  Dda,  or  Howell  the  Good,  a  Icing  of  South 
Walo,  an  (tf  the  date  of  the  commcneamrnt  of  the  tenth 

centniy;  but  in  a  poem  by  Cyndd«1w,  of  tiM       llflO.  ^  

retlereiice  is  made  to  sti.i  older  enactmenta^  to  a  conce^ion  '  question  of  considerable  inforest  if  Ibey  M\  exist ;  and  the 


Walter,  arehdea«on  of  Oslbid,  turned  thia  book  from  Welrii 
into  Latin,  lad  in  bit  okl ««  I  turned  it  the  second  time 
from  Latin  into  Wehh.*  It  was  long  suppoM>d  that  the 

stnnrp  in  'his  book  «ere  the  invention  of  He  Ifrcy  of 
Mii:imvji.:ii,  but  it  is  now  rather  believed  lliat  his  »tate- 
nir:il  (  I"  being  only  the  fransiafor  is  correct,  and  that  he 
really  had  a  Welsh  original  before  him.  The  arguments 
for  tnis  belief  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  hii  'Specimena  of  caiiy  Eogliah  Metrical  Ho* 
'  If  tliere  were  Weldi  originals,  it  beemnes  a 


of  privileges  to  the  men  of  Arvon  by  Run  in  the  sixth  ccn 
tury,  and  a  similar  one  to  tli-  mv.i  of  Powys  by  Cadwallon 
in  the  seventh.   The  laws  ol  Howell  have  been  frequently 

ges 
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reprinted  since  their  first  appearance  in  Wotton's  '  Le{ 
Waliicae ;'  the  last  edition,  in  Welsh  and  English,  is  to 
found  in  the  '  Antient  Lawa  nd  Institutes  of  Wales,'  pub- 
liafaad in  IMI.  by  Aneurin  Owen, under  thesuperintendence 
of  the  Record  Commission.  According  to  the  {general 
laws  of  Wales  then  collected,  the  bards  were  entitled  lo 
dues  from  marriaffCii.  to  exemption  from  bearing  arms,  and 
to  innumerable  other  privilcpei;  and  a  bard  was  particu- 
larly favoured  who  •  knew  the  j)rophetic  Mng  of  Taliesin.' 

It  is  stated  by  Owen  Pughe,  in  the  *  Archsologia'  Cvol. 
xiv.  D.  216).  that  the  principal  lieads  under  which  antient 
Wattn  literature  may  be  classed  are — poetry,  bardic  in- 
stitutes, laws,  history,  theolnsry,  fthic^*,  proverbs,  dramatic 
talc*,  and  grammars;  and  that  '  the  first  of  these  classes, 
poetry,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  for  it  may  be  com- 
puted to  fiil  about  eight  parts  out  of  the  ten  of  our  old 
writings,  omitting  to  take  into  account  the  heiuldic  col- 
lection* altogether ;  Imt  with  reenect  to  the  quantify  that 
is  printed,  euoh  a  protmrtion  may  oe  reveraed.*  *  On  this 
subject,'  he  adds,  •  I  nave  made  a  calculation  m)  as  to  en- 
able me  to  infer  that  I  have  peniwed  upwards  of  lH,t)tK) 
poetical  pieces  of  \anoiis  denoniinationy  for  the  purjiose 
i>t  collecting  words,  in  the  course  of  about  eighteeo  yeare 
that  I  have  been  eonpiling  the  dictionaiy  m  the  Welsh 
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he  *TViads*  may  be  said  to  beloni^  to  most  of  the 

remaining  clases,  for  thev  are  by  turns  historical,  ethical, 
4  tral,  and  theological.  Tiiey  are  eniinierHtions  of  a  triad 
31  persons,  or  events,  or  observations,  strung  together 
in  one  short  sentence.  This  form  of  compo«itiun,  originally 
invented  in  all  likelihood  to  assist  the  memory  merely,  has 
been  nused  bjr  the  Welsh  to  a  degree  of  elegance  of  which 
it  hardly  at  first  sifht  appeats  susceptible.  The  'Triads* 
arc  of  all  ages,  and  have  unfortunately  been  preserved 
without  much  attention  to  the  date  of  their  composition  : 
-ime  of  the  oldest  are  proliably  as  old  as  anjrthino;  in  the 
l^nguage.  Short  &.>«  tht.-^'  are  individually,  the  collection 
jn  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaiology'  occupies  more  than  170 

(>ages  of  double  columns.  'The  Wisdom  of  Cadog  the 
Vise,'  a  collection  of  proverbs,  said  to  be  made  by  St. 
Cadog,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  oentuiy,  fWmi  the  then  an- 
tient adages  of  the  Britons,  is  much  <^  the  eave  style  of 
composition  as  some  i>f  the  Triads  ;  and  indeed aOBW  Of  the 
jiroverbs  are  thrown  into  that  shape. 

In  history  the  Welsh  literature  is  not  rich.  Their  first 
authentic  antient  historian  is  Caradoc  of  Mancarvan,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Wales, 
an  English  translation  of  which  was  made  abont  1997, 
by  Humphrey  Llwyd,  published  by  Dr.  Powell,  in  1884^ 
and  has  since  been  Iremiently  reprinted,  the  last  time  at 
Shrewsbury  in  \H:f2.  Tlie  ori^nal  was  printed  in  the 
second  voiura>  t  th,  Mftyvum  Arcbaiology/  It  ia  a 
dull  but  useful  chronicle. 

The  fictitious  history  translated  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mooth  had  a  venrdiffeTent  fate  from  the  «fanr  records  of  his 
eontemporary.  W»  wori^  a  *HtstorT  of  ttHain,*  In  nine 
books,  in  Latin,  which,  accordint?  to  his  own  account,  he 
translated  from  British  materials  supplied  to  him  bv  Walter 
Calenius,  archdeacon  m  ( )vf,  li,  \s  tiu  ii  .d  collected  them  in 
Brittany,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  appears 
to  have  spread  at  once  the  name  of  its  hero.  King  Arthur, 
throuf^Mrat  Europe.  It  commences  with  the  coming  of 
Bh^oa  from  Troy  to  Britiun,  and  contains  all  the  strange 
and  wonderful  stories  reaneeting  Aithur  and  Merlin  which 
have  become  fiuniliarto the reaaer«9f  romance.  There isa 
Welsh  translation  of  this  book,  which  k^oes  by  the  name  of 
the  '  Chronicle  oi  Tysilio,"  and  has  been  re-transl.ited  into 
English  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  at  the  end 
of  the  mamscinit  of  which  ia  the  singular  note  in  Welsh ; '  I, 
P.  C,  no.  1107. 


!>revalent  opinion  now  apjiears  to  be  that  they  are  to  be 
bund  in  the  *  Mabino^on,'  or  Children's  Tales,  of  which  a 
manuscript,  Mipposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  1370,  exists  in 
the  •  Rea  Book  of  Her^est,'  preserved  »t  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  The  tales  in  this  collection  are  in  pfoaej  they 
comprise  not  only  those  of  the  conit  of  King  Arthur,  bnt 
the  Life  of  Taliesin,  which  is  as  wild  as  any  of  its  com- 
panions, a  number  of  similar  tales,  and  the  history  of  Bevu 
of  Hampton.     Owen  Puirhe   published  several  of  the 
Mabinogion.  in  Welsh  and  English,  in  the  *  Cambnan  Re- 
grister'  and  the  '  t-'ambrian  (Quarterly  Magazine  ;'  and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  he  had  formed  thi»  project  of 
publishing  tlie  whole,  but  could  never  obtain  adBdent 
support.  They  are  now  being  iteued  in  numbe's,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Ladv  Charlotte  Guest  who  de- 
c";n,  !  n  r';  iL  herself  of  the  translation  of  fhe  whole, 
already  nnide  bv  Owen  Pughe,  and  prints  a  new  Kng:li8h 
version  with  tfic  ori^uiai  Welsh,  together  with  notes, 
which,  if  entirely  the  production  of  her  ladyship's  pen, 
evince  her  knowledge  not  only  of  antient  French  and 
German,  but  of  Danish  and  loeiandie.  When  the  worit  is 
completed,  it  will  probably  afford  ample  materials  for  as- 
certaining if  the  Welsh  versions  of  the  stories  of  the  Round 
Table  \^hich  it  contains  are  likely  to  be  the  originals  ot 
fieoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or,  like  the  t'lironicie  of  Tysilio, 
taken  from  him ;  but  in  eilher  case  it  now  appears  to  be 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  that  cycle  of  romance  originated 
in  Welsh  invention  or  tradition.  The  reasons  in  Ikvour  of 
this  view  hnve  been  ably  summed  up  in  an  *  Kaaay  on  the 
Influence  of  Welsh  Tradition  upon  European  Literature,' 
which  obtained  the  prize  proposed  by  (he  Abergavenny 
Cymreigjddion  Society,  in  tlctober,  IK.'i.M",  and  which,  though 
not  published,  nmy  be  been  at  the  Bntish  Museum,  to 
which  a  privately  printed  copy  was  presented  by  the 
author,  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding.   Mr.  Harding,  in  thia  Assay, 
and  the  Kev.  T.  Price,  in  his  *Tour  in  Bnttany,'  refer  for 
a  confirmation  of  their  views  on  tlus  mibject,  which  coin- 
cide, to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Panizri,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the 
Narrative  Poetry  of  the  Italians,'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Hoiardo  and  Ariosto.    Mr.  Panizzi  states  as  the  result  of 
his  researches,  that '  All  tlie  chivalrous  tictions  since  spread 
through  Europe  appear  to  have  had  their  birth  in  Wales.' 

The  aol^ecta  of  tne  antient  Welsh  compositions  in  prose 
are  ao  mooh  eonneetodi  that  in  tnating  of  th«n  it  haa 
been  thought  better  to  eneroaoh  a  little  on  the  dmmolo- 
gical  arrangement  than  to  put  them  asunder.  It  will  now 
be  proper  to  return  to  the  poetry,  the  history  of  which  up 
to  our  own  time  is  w  entirely  uninterrupted  by  any 
foreign  influence,  that  it  may  be  hronght  to  an  end  before 
returning  to  the  prose. 

The  second  period  of  Welsh  jmetiy  haa  the  merit  of 
undoubted  auuienticity,  and  in  antiquity  it  aur^ 
passes  what  can  be  produced  in  any  other  living  lan- 
guage of  the  norili  of  Eiirope,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Icelandic.  'The  bards  of  Wales  were  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  Scalds  of  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  in 
their  rules  for  the  composition  of  poetry  to  have  had  much 
in  common  with  each  other.  The  '  Myvjiinn  Aicbaiol<»y' 
contains  the  compositions  of  fiftynrina  baidik  front  the 
time  of  Meilyr.  who  lived  between  1120  and  1160,  to 
that  of  Tudur  Ddall,  between  1340  and  1380.  The  most 
fani  iii^  piece  of  Meilyr  tlit-  'Death-bed  of  the  Bard,' 
both  the  original  and  fransiaUon  of  w  hich  are  given  vn  the 
'Cambrian  Regi.ster,'  vol.  i.,  p.  40;).  His  son,  Gwalchmai 
ap  Meilyr  (i  150-90)  is  reported  to  have  accompanied 
Fuchard  Coeur-de-  Lion  to  the  Crusades ;  fourteen  compo- 
sitions by  him  are  atill  extant,  of  which  the  most  famous 
is  on  the  snbgeot  of  the  botttle  oTTU-y-Voel.  in  1158.  and 
has  been  tianalaitad,  but  bf  no  mean  flttthftil^«  fey 
Gray — 

about.' n^. 
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TMt  f  ot  tn  i»  ^TriWen  in  a  phrtMoIocry  iib*;onie  to  Ihe 
modem  reader,  that  the  Rev.  T.  Puce,  who  quotes  it 
in  liU  recently  publUhed  'Hane«  Cymru,'  thinks  pro- 
per to  Add  •  vtnUm  of  it  in  modem  Vfdth^  .  Cynddelw 
niBO-iaoO)  wM  ft  po«t  oont«mporary  with  Omlehmai, 
but  of  infrrinr  talents.  Portv  of  his  ««e«t  tM  minted  in 
the  '  My  V ynaa  Archaioloury/  of  whion  the  moat  fnterestinij 
are  his  poem  entitled  '  The"Death-b«d  of  Cynddelw,'  and  hh 
verses  to  Madoc,  prince  of  Powys,  the  bame  vvho  is  thts 
hero  of  Southey's  poem,  and  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  hftve  been  tne  discoverer  of  America.  Two  of  his  rivals 
were  ilUiatrieas  for  mnk  as  well  as  ^cenius :— Owain  Cyvei- 
lioo  f  1150-97),  the  prince  of  Cyveilioe,ftportiunof  Powys; 
at.d  Hvwel  1140-1169  or  1172),  one  of  the  aone  ofOwein 
Gwyni'dd,  and  lliL'relorP  the  brother  oflWadoc,  ^vhu  aspired 
to  his  father's  throne,  anJ  Ml  in  the  contest,  the  issue  of 
which  led  to  Madoc's  emiirration  from  Wale*.  The  mo»t 
oompieiiotu  production  of  Uw&in  is  the  ode  entitled  'The 
Hiftaillbni/or  'The  Lon;^  Blue  Hom,*  wllieh  has  been 
iVequently  translated  <inre  its  UijifngmcM  in  Bvaos's 
<  Dissert&liun  on  the  Bards.'  Tho  fMMW  of  Hywel  are 
chiefly  love-odes;  of  which  the  finest  is  one  entitled  'The 
Choice.'  One  of  their  contemporaries,'  Llywarch  ap 
f.lewellyn  (1160-1220  ,  who  was  the  laureate  of  severnl  of 
tbe  princes,  is  commonly  known  by  the  singular  appella- 
tion of 'Prydyddy  Moch."  or  the  'Poet  of  the  Piifs,'  for 
v^hat  cauKe  is  not  now  aacertainable.  One  of  his  produc- 
tions is  an  invocation,  when  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  to  ascertain  if  he  pOMwed  any 
knowledire  of  the  fate  of  Madoc. 

The  namfs  of  the  bards  now  become  still  more  nume- 
rous, and  *he  period  in  which  they  lived  nay  be  considered 
as  the  middle  of  the  classic  age  of  Wobh  poetry.  The 
most  distinguished  are— Einion,  the  «mof  Gwftleluiuu,the 
son  of  Meilyr  a  170-1220),  of  ft  fcmily  in  wWch  poetical 
jfenius  seems  to  have  been  herediif!!  '.  :  KMdyr  Sais  'HCO- 
1220\  Phylip  Brydydd  :.1-2U()-12:>0:.  Prydydd  Ilychan 
(1210-1200  .  Their  poemn  are  chiefly  eulogies  on  the 
prioces  and  great  men  with  whom  they  wera  connected. 
The  MSt  nmcralion  of  bards  must  have  been  that  which 
witOMcd  mm  oougMrt  of  Wftlee  by  the  English.  According 
to  ft  tradition  whioi  hie  been  n»de  universally  known  by 
•  The  Bard '  of  Grftv.  they  must  have  perished  by  the  sword  of 
tlie  invader ;  but  the  current  story  of  the  massacre  of  the 
bards  appears  to  rest  on  no  adequate  nuttioiity.  There  is 
no  memorial  or  traditiun  of  it  in  th«  country  which  i»  t^d 
to  have  been  its  scene,  and  no  allusion  to  it  in  Ihe  produc- 
tions of  bftidt  of  the  time  immediately  following.  In  the 
♦Myvyrian  Arohaiology '  there  appears  no  greater  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  poetical  productions  than  might  na- 
turally be  expected  a»  the  result  of  a  foreign  conquest,  of 
however  mild  a  cliaracter;  and  the  next  century  was  de«- 
tined  to  produce  a  bard  who  in  natiuual  pupujanty  mi- 
passed  all  who  preceded  him. 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  hat  sometimes  been  celied  the  Welsh 
Ovid,  and  sometimca  the  Welah  Petmeh*  but  ia  aiud  by 
his  English  translator  to  *ftppn»eh  moN  neoriy  to  Bums 
than  to  any  other  poet,  whetner  of  Ilia  own  or  other  coun- 
tries.' His  poems  are  of  a  character  almost  entirely  new  in 
the  literature  of  Wales;  the  subjects  of  them  are  chiefly 
themes  of  love  and  social  festivity,  instead  of  valour  anil 
heroism.  The  exact  dates  of  Dalydd's  birth  and  death  are 
unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1340, 
and  to  have  died  about  1400;  ttM  ineidcota  of  bia  life  are 
l)oth  interesting  in  tbenaelvel  and  curioue  from  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  manncrsof  the  time.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  hm  mother's  relations,  on 
findinc  her  prcirnaiit,  turned  her  out  of  doors,  when  she  put 
herseli'  under  the  protection  of  her  lover,  who  immediately 
married  her,  and  tne  new-married  pair  visited  a  cousin  of 
the  hurtMMMt.  of  the  name  of  Ivor  Heel.  In  after  yeans 
wlien  Daiydd  waa  nlad,  be  toolc  refiige  in  the  boose  of  the 
same  Ivor  on  being  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  parents  in 
consequence  of  impertinence  to  them,  lltie  he  becwiie 
tutor  and  lover  of  Ivor's  dauifhter,  whom,  when  the  father 
Ibund  what  was  going  on,  he  placed  in  a  nunnery  at  An- 
glesea,  but  without  withdifttring  his  patronage  from 
Dftfydd,  wiio  eompoaad  many  aonfi  to  the  lady,  and  waa 
•bout  this  time  elected  chief  baid  of  Glamoi]gan,  from 
which  he  is  ollen  ca!led  Dafydd  Moreanwg.  His  ap- 
pumlinent  to  llus  ottice  led  to  a  ciinte--t  of  satire  with 
Rhys  Meisan,  another  baid,  who  reflected  on  the  ilie:::- 
timaoy  of  Dalydd's  birth,  but  was  answered  in  a  poem  of 


such  pnntfcncy,  that  on  hearing  it  recited  he  fell  down  and 
expired  on  thtt  spot.  The  handsome  person  of  Dafydd  awi 
his  poetical  talents  made  him  at  this  time  such  a  favourite 
with  the  fair  sex,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  nmniing 
himself  by  ^ving  an  assignation  to  twenty«liMir  iUkatat 
mistresses,  with  ail  of  whom  he  appointed  an  interview  at 
the  same  spot,  and,  oonoealed  benind  the  bushes,  laughMl 
at  the  meetini;.  They  all,  when  they  had  discoverc;  1;- 
trick,  vowe<i  to  be  the  death  of  the  deceiver,  who  had  ti.c 
temerity  to  make  hia  appearance,  and  in  a  humorous  verw- 
desired  her  who  had  kissed  him  oftenest  to  strike  turn 
first.  The  confuuon  aud  Ihe  mutual  bneeni  of  the  women 
Pfodnoad  a  bftttia,  in  tha  haat  of  which  Dafvdd  eaenped. 
The  heart  of  the  ban!  waa  soon  after  affected  by  a  aenooi 
pr,:,-,i  ;  n  for  Morvudd,  the  dauii;hter  of  Madoe:  I-awiram. 
wiiu  .vits  united  to  hini  in  a  throve  by  his  I'riend  Mado^ 
Btflfraa,  an  eminent  bard.  Dafydd  argued  the  validity  oi 
this  mode  ot  marriage,  but  the  bride's  father  and  the 
Church  thought  otherwise,  and  Morvudd  was  soon  after 
united,  agreeably  to  tha  litaa  Of  the  Cbvn Ji,  with  Gjft^nf 
Cynin,  whom  Dafydd  ehrtttmed  *  Bwa  BaelC  or  tb«  *  UtUe 
Hunchback,"  and  iissailed  under  that  naioe  with  all  the 
weapons  of  satire.  He  followed  up  this  poetical  warlare 
by  running  away  with  the  '  i  iy,  who  was  uDlhing  loth,  but 
tlie  fugitives  were  overtaken  and  8eparat<<d,  aiid  Dafydd 
was  emidenined  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  which  the  man  ot 
Glamorgan,  who  looked  more  to  his  geatua  than  tim  muh 
raiity,  releowd  him  by  discharging.  Th»(ibldmiteattaidi> 
ment  to  Mnrv  iHfl  rxcited  the  conlemptof  inoth.  r .  mi-ur* 
bjud,  Grutiyud  Gry^r  of  Anglesea,  who  ridiculed  ij<il^dd  la 
a  poem,  which  produced  a  contest  of  satire  till  it  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  ao  ingenious  and  good-oaturvd 
sbatagem  of  Bola  Bauol.  a  friend  of  both.  He  contrived 
that  ft  report  of  the  death  of  each  ahould  rear  h  the  aaia  of 
the  other,  ftnd,  aa  he  expected,  on  the  receipt  of  the  md 
intelligence  animosity'was  forgotten  :  Dafydd  composed  a 
'  panetfyncal  elegy  oa  Grutlydd,  and  Giutlydd  on  Dafydd. 
I  When  the  trick  was  discovered,  the  consequence  was  a 
renewal  of  friendship.  Dafydd  lived  to  survive  his  Mor- 
vudd and  all  his  dearest  friends,  and  on  Iiis  death4>ed  com* 
posed  ft  poem  expressive  of  hia  own  seMgnftlion  and 
hope. 

The  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilyra  were  first  publifihe<! 
in  WeUh  only,  but  with  an  English  memoir,  from  which 
the  preceding  account  has  been  taken,  by  Owen  Jones  ai-d 
Owen  Pughe,  in  1789.  An  English  translation  of  sevena 
of  the  best  was  published  under  the  assumed  neme  of 
Maelog,  in  1834.  Tlie  poema  of  I^vdd  are  remftrlmble. 
among  other  things,  for  exhibiting  tne  indieationaof  an 
approach  to  a  system  of  versification  which  was  soon  at'ter 
carried  to  what  may  be  called  a  point  of  perfection  or 
point  of  absurility,  iw  tlie  reader's  taste  may  decide,  and 
vviiR-h  li  may  therefore  be  proper  to  notice  here  aa  at  the 
period  of  its  full  establishment. 

'  Originally,'  we  are  told  by  ft  writer  in  the  "  Caokbrian 
Register,'  vol.  i.,  p.  400,  'the  distribution  of  long  and  abort 
syllables  or  feet  formed  the  basis  of  Welsh  verse  and  rhyme : 
of  the  combination  of  verses,  there  was  also  another  prin- 
ciple called  consonancy,  or  the  accouiant  s-ound  of  the  same 
eoiiM-nants  from  cerliun  accented  parts  of  the  v*ri«  which 
casually  cnit)eiiislKd  it.  But  this consonanoy, being  pecu- 
liarly musical  in  the  Welsh  language,  was  established  as 
a  constituent  part  of  verse  at  a  congress  held  in  the  niiitb 
century,  at  which jueaided  GerainC  usually  called  Bardd 
GIhs,  or  tha  Blue  Bard.  The  nnwonancy  was  alterwards 
modified  and  improved  at  different  tlnies.  until  about  the 
year  \:i7)(),  w  hen  a.  congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
ivurllaei,  wherem  itwta  oitftbUahedio  the  ftfiii ID  whicfa 
it  remains  to  this  day.' 

'  Our  system  of  verification,'  saya  Edward  Williftm*.  or 
lolo  Morganwf  f*  Poems,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  820),  *  ia  anperior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world :  it  is  reduced  to 
t«enty-four  elementary  clasic*,  and  there  is  not  in  any 
language,  antienl  or  modern,  any  kind  of  verse  to  be  found 

Ithatis  not  used  in  the  Welsh  lani;uape,  and  tiiai  does  not  rank 
under  one  ur  the  utiier  of  our  twenty-four  priraaiy  ciasaea.' 
That  this  system  however  is  not  eat^  to  be  undentood.  k 
evident  fton  what  is  added  U  hia  notice  by  the  writer  ia 
,  the*Cambrian  Refister,*  thai  *aome  of  the  leadin^^  poett 
I  of  Noith  Wales  committed  the  cgresrious  blunder  ul  auout- 
j  ing  what  were  only  Iwenty-iour  ditl«sienl  *ta;i.s.a»  oi  c*.- 
I  aniples  ot'  the  original  canons  for  the  canons  thcmseive*. 
1  wbicbhascreatedaschismbetwecuthemandthebftniaoi'^tlw 
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Ronth,  and  which  haa  been  the  mi'ans  of  ieadinj(  modern 
wntcn  into  erron,  whenever  they  have  had  occa^ou  to 
•peak  of  the  twenty^foor  meiAtm  ofpoetiy.' 

The  Welch  oame  for  tliisipe«iei  of  comononey  U  Cyngh- 
4medd,  tnd  though  more  ennplteated,  it  Hm  much  aoalofy 
to  the  alhtcration  employed  in  An^lu-Saxon,  Icelandic,  and 
earlier  Engli^  poetr^',  Irom  which  the  first  idea  of  it  may 
have  been  b<«TO\ved.  The  Welsh  soon  became  jiroud  of 
It:  ft  spcanMO  of  Engluh  verse,  composed  in.  1490,  by  a 
Wclab  ilodent  at  Oxfonl,  to  exhibit  the  advantage*  of  the 
*cnMi  conMMiwieyt'  ii  printed  in  the  aeeond  volume  of  the 
*  Oambrton  Retfwer.*  A  more  recent  ennple  of  it,  given 
in  Walters'*  'Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Language,'  will 
perhaps  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  it  than  a  len^jthened 
MKriplioa.  The  Ihies  ere  en  Bnvy^-  * 

'A Sand  in Phabof'  fan*  he  fcniiid. 
Thatyoodrr  Kn>«r  yet  under  ijtound, 
Spranx  fion  tba  •!««•■  gf  Hylns; 
Th«  Hlf  hit  ipirPD  il  iiilnnliH^lsj, 
Not aciibe «(vlt  la Um liiiv. 


Thr  introduc  tion  of  Cr/n^f^/tdfi^c/f/ tended  strongly  to  induce 
the  poets  of  W&les  to  pay  more  attention  to  mnnd  than 
sense,  as  may  be  coniectured  from  the  specimen  piven,  but 
It  held  its  ground  tJl  in  oar  own  in  1818,  Dr.  Owen 
Puffhe.  by  translatiiit  the  *  Pkiwliae  M'  into  Welsh  blank 
Tprse,  without  respect  to  the  laws  of  Cvn)j^hanidd|  was 
sajd  to  have  led  tfie  way  to  a  desirable  reform. 

The  next  distinjruishcd  poet  afler  Dufydd  ap  Gwilym 
wa«  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  who  Itved  during  the  wars  of  ihe 
Roses.  His  works  are  less  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
than  tiieir  hietoriaal  inttiwL  Thcv  wire  flnt  pub- 
Tiahed  in  theorigiiw)  Welsh,  with  Enarlish  notes,  ehiefiy  of 

explanxtor,-  hi't-rir  ril  msit'pr,  by  the  (^ymninxlorion,  or 
Royal  Cambnaii  insutulion,  in  the  year  IKJ?,  and  occupy 
an  octavo  volume,  which  was  edited  by  the  Itev.  Joijn 
Joaes,ofChnstchur«h.  known  by  the  name  of  Tegid. 

Ihe  nigQs  which  followed  were  by  no  meant  fertile  in 
poalw  nwfit.  The  next  bard  who  d«Mrv«a  attention  in 
a  femral  wamt  at  Wehh  Utemttire.  is  Huw  Moms,  or 
Ml  eh  MorriSs  who  was  born  in  1622,  and  survived  till  I70'J. 
'He  is  to  be  ranked,'  we  are  told  in  the  '  Cambiian  Rt'eis- 
u  r.'  '  amoncj  the  fir«t  ci  itu  h^U  poets.  He  eminently 
excelled  in  that  talent  which  we  call  humour,  and  was 
eqpally  master  of  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime.'  The 
nan  writer  statea  that  hw  'Elegy  on  the  Death  itf  Mra. 
MiddlntOR  *  M  aqoal  «r  eaperlor  to  *th«  two  ttoil  bcautiftal 
compoaitiont  in  the  Ene^Hsh  lanjjnaee  on  the  same  subject, 
'he  'Monody'  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  by  I^oni  LytteJion, 
-  !  1  i  ial  - 1  J  thr  Memory  of  a  Younir  Ijidy,'  by  Mr.  Shaw.' 
Theworksof  Huw  Morus  were  pubiished  m two  duodecimo 
volumes,  at  Wrexham,  in  lhi23,  under  the  tltfe  «f  *£oa 
Ccihog.'  oc'TheNightinsaleorCeiriog.' 

Ibe  moal  dtettnguished  Mule  of  the  ctphteenth  eantniy 
were  Goronwy  Owen,  Evan  Evans,  and  Edward  Williams. 
Goronwy  Owen  is  styled  by  Owen  Pughe  •  one  of  the 
,'l  vH(or^f  potts  that  appeared  amongr  the  WeM  1  lie  was 
ttie  son  of  a  pea.sant  iii  An{^?e»ey,  and  was  indebted  for  his 
education  to  Mr.  I^ewis  Moms,  a  distingui»hed  antic)uary, 
who  had  him  brouxht  op  for  the  ehurob.  He  nanieii  m 
(kwcelnFt  where  he  wae  oa»4«^  and  lagfe  hi  one  of  hie  let- 
ter*, '  My  wife  speaks  ver>'  little  Welsh,  yet  she  understands 
some ;  so  that  I  tear  that  if  I  not  to  Wales,  my  boys  will 
be  Saxons,  for  by  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  teaeh'lhe  i  l  li  >i 
ene  word  of  Welsh.'  He  was  curate  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury, '  the  peraon,'  he  M.yS|  in 
one  of  his  ietten^  *who  defended  the  poet  liilton  agsbHt 
the  imndimm  delhflMtion  of  Lander,  tie  it  as  it  mav,  he  is 
sufficiently  severe  and  hard  towanls  me.  I  holo  some 
httle  hmd  of  him  nppertainine  to  the  school,  and  thouirh 
itwaestt  loo  hirli  In  i;  yet  he  has  sent  down  lhi».  year 
orders  to  raise  the  rent,  lei>t  a  poor  wretched  nnate  should 
eain  anything  in  his  service,  or  obtain  too  f(ood  a  bari^ain 
at  hia  imnd.'  This  and  similar  ticatment  at  last  induced 
Owen  to  petition  the  Cymmrodorion  Soricty,  in  1707.  for 
assistance  towards  paying  his  pasmare  for  America,  wherr 
he  settled  at  WilliamsbiUK'  in  Vireinia  ;  and  after  the  year 
1767  H'  ill] liirther  was  lieard  oi'  hitn.  '  AMmif  the  year  j 
17u8,'  says  Dwen  Puffhe.  tn  the  'L'ambiian  Biography,'! 
'some  persons  who  revered  his  memory  tried  to  obtain  in- 
fomatioo  if  he  were  alive  or  dead,  and  with  thai  view 
sen*  •  iftler  over  to  his  ton.  Him  they  found  pertkatly  I 
baton  Wf  aaawer  mu  ma^  ha 


know  who  would  pay  him  for  his  treable.'  The  pi-in;,ipal 
poems  of  Goronwy  Owen  were  printed  in  ih*i  (iisl  vohime 
of  a  book  t  aJiui  '  Diddanwch  Teuluaidd,'  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  17ii3.  The  book  has  a  euriow  JEogUah  preface  by 
the  printer,  who  states  that  it  was  *mit  into  his  hands  by 
thi  t  ;;fwr  Tluph  Jones,'  who  'owned  himsci'' ;  i  ijiable  of 
wriUu^i  aii  English  preikce  to  it,  and  therefore  deaired  roc 
to  do  that  otficc  for  liim.'  '  The  editor,' be  adds,  •  Lemt; 
an  itinerary  baid  in  the  manner  of  the  antients,  hath  given 
me  leave  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  pretends  to  neither 
leamiag  nor  leafuagasi  hedesmaes  them  all  except  his 
own,  as  the  ehief  Greek  poets  did,  calling  other  languages 

bai'liarou*,  lU'  rnn  liar.tly  fir  s-iri.ip  j  that  the  KngHsb 
or  Frenci)  r  iUiirui  nave  aaytiung  thai  may  properly  be 
called  poei  y  ^ uch  is  naa^  ]iuliBiity  tnwaida  iiii  own 
country  and  people.' 

The  Rev.  Evan  Evans  was  bom  in  CavdigaasMia  in 
173L  He  also  was  patronised  to  Mr.  Lawia  Umnt,  and 
educated  for  the  ehureti,  but  rase  to  no  higher  station  than 
that  of  a  curate,  and  at  his  death,  in  1789,  was  reported  and 
believed  to  have  perished  from  want  on  a  mountain.  He 
was,  on  the  (  ontrarv,  aJlowed  an  annuity  by  Mr.  Panton,  a 
trentteman  of  Anglesey,  on  condition  of  receiving  his 
libraiy  of  manuscripts  after  Uadsalh.  He  pubii^bea  two 
octavo  volumes  of  Welsh  sanaona,  *  Dimertatio  de  Baidis»' 
'  Specimens  of  Antfent  Welsh  Poetry,*  and  a  poem  entitled 
the  *  Love  of  our  ('  unt!  v.'  Histalentsas  a  poet  have  be- 
come more  known  uiid  .ip^reciated  since  his  death  than 
before.  .Jones,  the  hiJttoiian  of  Uicekuock,says,  in  a  letter, 
wntteo  in  17S7>  *i  did  not  tiuiik  Kvan  I'l-vdydd  Hir'  ths 
bardieaanMaf  Evans)  'the  poet  he  was.  1  knew  him  well, 
but  1  supiKM  thn  cMne  had  expelled  the  a$em  bcfi»e  1 
became  aomiaintedwith  Mm.* 

EUlward  Williams,  known  by  the  Bardic  name  of  lolo 
Morgan  wff,  was  .i  poet  of  merit  both  in  Welsh  and  EnirUsh. 
He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Llancarvan  in  Glamorffan- 
ahire,  alxHit  the  year  1747.  His  English  poems,  lyric  and 
pastoral,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  17l>4,  pi  nsant  par 
bus  the  most  curiens  list  of  auliacribeis  that  ever  waa  al 
taohed  to  any  publication.  It  Iwgins  with  the  name  of  tim 
Prince  of  U  aki;  it  contains  those  of  Mi-s.  Barbauld,  of 
William  Bowles,  generuiiNsimo  of  the  Creek  iwtiun,  Sir 
Wiliiiim  .loiies.  Miss  HaiiniLli  Mu-i  ,  Lcid  Orford, 
Thomas  Paine,  Samuel  Rogers,  Mibs  Anna  be  ward,  John 
Home  Tooke,  Wilberforce,  am*  General  WnsbinRton.  He 
afterwards  published  two  ti»iamea  of  Welsh  hjmn^ 
*8aimnu  yr  Eglwys  yn  yr  Atdalwch.'  Williams  werked 
through  life  at  his  trade  !•<  a  stoT-.rmason.  He  lived  for 
some  time  in  Lontlun,  anu  was  aaxious  to  eroiRrate  to 
America,  tmt  returned  to  Wales,  and  livi  1  ;id  died  there. 
He  waii  inlimately  acquainied  with  Uie  literature  of  his 
country ;  he  was  one  of  thf  iHlitora  of  the  '  Myvyrian 
ArchaK^ogy,'  and  be  t^ras,  in  ISXV  about  to  publish  a  coJ- 
lection  of  doeuDwnts  ilium  ndive  of  Welsh  history,  but 
seems  to  liave  been  prevented  from  want  of  sutTRcient  sup- 
port. These  documents  are  now  .announced  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Welsh  Man  pi  Society,  under  the  cdilor- 
^hip  of  his  son,  Mr.  Tnhesin  Wiiiianis,  who  pultlishcd,  in 
1821),  his  lather's  'Cvfritiach  Beirdd  Ynys  Prydai  n,  or  'Secret 
of  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  ot  Britain.'  lolo  died  at  FlcmiM^ 
stone  in  Olamorgaashrre.  on  the  17th  of  Dtcembar,  IMS; 
and  Sonthey  tnv  ir  his  Life  of  C'owper,  'It  grieves  me  tO 
think  what  cutu  ii^  knowledire,  and  how  much  of  it,  has 
probably  perished  with  poor  old  E<lwaid  Wnliams.'  Fioin 
aome  letters  bv  hitu,  wluch  were  printed  during  tus  life- 
time in  the  tfiinl  volume  of  the  'Cambiian  llegister,'  it 
seems  that  he  had  written  his  avtfllnngfaphy,  in  which  ht 
had  introdoead  an  account  of  Wehh  nteiwnre  during  his 
own  time,  m  well  as  his  opinions  of  Welsh  Hteratnre  in 
genera].  This  work  woukl  probably  be  of  value,  as  his 
opinions  on  thaaa  ntijacta  appaar  to  taava  been  self* 
'ormed. 

The  epithet  which  has  baan  given  to  s  writer  eontem- 
porar*  wMh  Edward  WUIiams.  'the  Cambsian  Shak^ra.* 
would  give  a  shanger  an  idea  that  at  all  events  its  poa- 

ifs-or  occupied  an  important  gtation  in  Welsh  literary 
iijiiials;  out  even  in  this  he  would  be  mistaken.  *Twm 
or  IS'ant.  (.ays  Williams,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  has  In  in 
called  the  8hak»p«re  of  Wales.  What  t>laephemy  to  name 
him  with  thcShakspere  of  England  I  You  have  most  prn> 
bsbly  seen  a  foolish  crambo,  sometimes  pMt  into  the  hands  of 
littte  oldldnm  beginning  to  laad,  "Thisistbthoosethat  Jack 
bailt."  UimnehiaiMrtaaaBpantUstothewhtfaMsor 
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Shalcspcre  lhan  anjrtKing  that  was  efer  written  by  Twm 
or  Nant,  whose  interludes  comdst  of  nothing  but  the  lowest 
mnd  frequently  the  most  indecent  buflbonery  that  can  be 
imnaed.*  *Twni  or  Nant,'  or  Tom  of  the  VdJc^«  wu 
the  Banfie  imud«  of  Thomas  Edwards,  who  was  bom  in  tb« 
year  17tK.  in  Denhiffhshire,  and  died,  we  believe,  about 
,  1820.  Some  of  his  atlmirers  call  him  'the  Welsh  Aristo- 
phanes.' His  interhidcs,  '  Enteriutes,'  as  he  calls  them  m 
n  cbh,  resemble,  it'  we  may  judge  by  tlteir  ttties,  which 
are  piven  by  a  correspondent  in  the  *  Gwladgarwr '  (vol.  vi.. 
p.  144),  the  Mysteries  which  preceded  the  eatablisbnient  of 
the  regular  theatre  in  most  countriei  of  Europe.  One  of 
them  IS  a  dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Dissenter ; 
another  between  Pleasure  and  Misery.  The  dates  of  these 
are  1783  and  1787:  he  afterwards  advanced  nearer  to  the 
retjular  drama,  for,  in  1812,  we  have  the  *  Ystori  Richard 
Whittine;ton,  yr  hwn  a  fu  dair  gwaith  yri  Arglwydd  Maer 
Ltundain,'  the  story  of  Wbittu^on,  thnoe  Loird  Mayor  of 
London. 

The  Cambrian  Shakspere  deserved  his  title  much  less 
than  Dr.  Owen  Pughe  would  that  of  the  Cambrian  Milton. 
Dr.  Pughe  was  equally  eminent  a.s  an  anliquar)',  a  lexico- 
grapher, and  a  poet.  His  nnncipal  work  of  the  latter  de- 
scription is  his  -  Coll  Gsvynfa,'  a  translation  of  the  'Para- 
dise Loet,'  which  has  been  already  mentioned  a«  distin- 
guished for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  '  Cyng^iaoedd.'  He 
aleo  pubJiahed,  under  the  name  of  Idrison,  a  poem  entitled 
*Hn  oadarn,'  or  *Hu  the  Mighty,'  commemorative  of  the 
exploits  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Cymry.  famous  in  tradition, 
whocondiicted  their  micfiation  from  '  Defrobani.' or  'Sum- 
merland,'  to  the  west  of  P^urope.  Dr.  Pughe  was  bom  in 
Meriooethshire,  in  17S9^  aod  died  in  18%,  in  hia  native 
county,  to  whidiho  hadreluiiMd  after  •  lot^rcdidenoe  in 
London. 

Mr.  Edward  Jones,  who  was  appointed  bard  to  the 

Prince  of  WaU'S  in  1783,  wasalso  a  native  of  Merionethshire, 
and  died  in  London  in  1824.  His  '  Relics  of  the  Welsh  | 
Bards'  are  valuable  from  the  specimens  they  contain  both 
of  the  poeuy  and  the  music  of  Wales,  but  the  English 
translations  which  he  gives  of  the  Welsh  pajisages  are  by 
£ur  too  pacsphcaatiflaU  Mr.  Parry's  invaluable  collection 
of  »Welah  MelodieR,'  with  poetry  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  has 
superseded  much  of  the  utility  of  Jones's  work  for  the 
musician;  but  we  understand  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
*  Relics' has  ei' 1 1  :  ni  peared  or  is  about  to  appear  onder 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Parry  himself. 

The  Welsh  Parnassus  ofthe  nineteenh  century  is  crowded 
with  candidates  fox  ftiiie»  may  of  whom  bare  reeeiTed  tbe 
highest  pndacs  from  Ctobrian  oritics.  It  may  be  observed 
of  all,  that  they  aim  at  producing  little  beyond  short  lyrical 
pieces,  many  of  them  on  the  casual  occurrences  of  the 
day  or  on  subjects  dictated  by  societies.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  more  tKan  very  brief  notices  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  As  usual  Noitn  Waica  is  the  most 
abundant  in  bards,  and  CaenMirondure  appears  to  be  the 
most  prolific  county.  DsTid  Owen,  of  Kffon  (by  his 
bardic  name  Dewi  Wyn\  was  bom  in  raemaivon>hirc  in 
1784,  and  died  in  1841.  alter  a  life  spent  in  rural  pursuits. 
His  poetical  works  were  collected  in  one  volume,  and 
published  at  Chester  m  1K41,  under  the  title  ofUlodau 
Arfon,' or 'Flowers  of  Arvon.'  The  Rev.  William  Wil- 
liams rOwilym  Caledfryn),  of  Caemanroo,  is  the  author  of 
an  I  n  t  i  i  esting  Tolume  of  poetry,  entitled  •  Grnwn  Awen,  or 
tbe  Treasures  of  the  Mu>e and  Mr.  David  Thomas 
(Dafydd  Ddu  Eryri^.  of  Caernarvon,  who  was  found  I 
drowned  in  1822,  had  produced  some  poems,  the  merit  of 
which  lately  occasioned  their  republication,  with  a 
Life  of  the  author  prefixed.  Mr.  David  Richards  (Dafydd 
lonawr),  of  Dolgeliy,  is  the  author  of  four  or  five  vduines 
of  poems,  which  eqjoy  the  reputation  of  being  some  of  the 
bert  in  the  language.  The  Rev.  John  Richards,  of  I.laner- 
ehymedd  in  Anglesey,  and  ihe  founder  of  Sunday -scnoois 
in  that  island,  who  dud  in  1832,  in  his  seventy-si'xth  year, 
wa'i  both  an  antiquarian  and  a  poet.  Mr.  Tfiomas  Lloyd 
Jones  Gwenfi'rwdi,  of  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  who  went 
to  America  in  1832,  and  died  in  Alabama  in  1834,  in  bis 
twenty-fourth  year,  had  translated  Thomson's  •  Seasons'  and 
Oolibmith's  'Ocaerted  Village,'  and  published,  in  1831,  a 
small  but  uaefbl  volume,  entitled  '  Cetnion  Awen  y  Cymry,' 
or 'the  Beauties  of  Welsh  Poetrv.'  In  South  Wales  the 
principal  seat  of  the  •  Awen  '  is  Merlhyr  Tydvil.  Talieiun 
Williams,  the  .son  of  lolo  Morganwg,  has  followed  the 
example,  instead  ef  the  advice  of  hie  iblbcr.  whoi  like  Sir 


Walter  Scott,  was  anxin  ;a  thnf  none  of  his  sons  shou!^*.  be 
poets.  He  is  now  a  schoolmaster  at  Merthyr,  which  br>a3'.j» 
of  another  poet  in  tbe  person  of  another  schoolmaster, 
John  Thomas,  who  is  said  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  best 
ninattel  in  flotrth  Wales,  and  of  a  third,  in  tiie  innkeeper 
Edward  Williams  (loIo  Mynwy).  Two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modem  Welsh  poets  are  resident  at  Oxford — 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  of  Jesus  College,  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Daniel  Ddu  o  Geredigion,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  of  Christ  Church,  who  takes  that  of  Tegid.  A 
collection  of  poems  tnr  tbe  former  was  puhluhed  at 
Llandovery,  in  1^1,  under  the  titleof 'Gwinllan  y  Bardd — 
The  Poet's  Vineyard :'  the  productions  of  T^pd  most 
be  80-ight  for  in  numerous  periodicals ;  they  are  noted 
for  Trace  and  'neatnes.*  of  expression.  There  is  one 
Welsh  poet  of  note  in  London,  the  Rev.  Jam^  Hughes,  of 
Deptfoni,  minister  of  Jewin  Crescent  Chapel ;  who  is  also 
the  author  of  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  prose  literature  of  Wales  in  modem  timea  HMf  be 

said  to  commence  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  tfie 

history  of  which  iscurious.  In  the  year  15G2  or  15t>3,  it  «jt3 
enacted  by  Parliament  that  'the  Bible,  Testament.  a:id 
Common  Prayer' should  be  translated  into  the  British  o\ 
Welsh  tongue ;  should  be  viewed,  perused,  and  allowed  by 
the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St.  David,  Llandaff,  and 
Hereford ;  and  should  oe  printed  and  used  in  the  churches 
by  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  year  1566,  under  a  penally,  in 
case  of  failure,  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  each  ol  thi 
above  bishops.  In  1567.  one  year  after  the  time  fixed  by 
Parliament,  the  New  Testament  made  its  appearance,  but 
more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  there  was  a  venion 
of  the  Old.  The  reasons  are  prol>ably  those  conjectured  tqr 
Llewelyn,  that  the  time  allowed  was  too  short,  the  Mmooa 
that  could  be  employed  upon  it  loo  few,  the  penalty  altowod 
for  failure  too  slight  to  induce  the  IjiRhops,  who  seem  to 
have  had  no  funds  a-ssigned  them  to  carry  on  the  work,  togpo 
to  the  expense  of  procunnp  a  translation,  which  must  havtj 
cost  each  of  them  much  more  than  forty  pounds.  In  fact 
the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
the  translation,  which  finally  waa  published  at  London  in 
1S88,  was  executed  bv  Dr.  Witlism  Morgan,  vicar  of  Uaa 
Rhaiadr,  in  Denbighshire,  not  in  consequence  of  the  Al  ' 
of  Parliament,  but  because  he  felt  Die  necessiiy  of  tin 
work.  Morgan  was  promoted,  in  1595,  to  the  see  of  L!a:i- 
daff.  -translated,'  says  Llewellyn,  'to  St.  Asaph  in  ItiOl. 
and  in  1304  to  a  better  place.'  His  successor  at  St.  Asaph. 
Dr.  Parry,  poUiahed.  in  1020,  a  raviaed  edition  of  this 
Bible,  with  aneh  eonndeiaUe  alteiations  that  it  might  al- 
mnst  be  called  a  new  translation,  and  this  is  the  one  which 
continues  in  use  to  the  present  day.  Owen  Puphe  men- 
tioned, in  1802,  that  ninete  1  V  i  i  ionsof  the  Bible,  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thuu!i.and  copies, 
had  circulated  in  Wales.  Llewelyn  published,  in  17681 
'  An  Histoiical  Aocount  of  the  jBtitish  or  Welsh  ver- 
sions and  edjtions  of  flie  Kble,*  whieh  is  very  ammtngir 
written. 

The  early  editions  of  the  Wekh  Bible  were  pnnted  m 
London,  and  tlie  introduction  of  typography  into  the  pn.T 
cipality  was  exceedingly  slow.  C<Mon,  in  the  '  Typogra- 
phical Gaietteer,'  states  that  the  earliest  information  he 
poaaeMe*  on  tbe  subieet  ia  tgon  one  of  the  Maitm  Mar- 
Ptalate  traetsin  Qoeen  Biinbethli  reign,  in  whieh  men- 
tion is  made  of '  knave  Thackwel!  the  printer,  which  print>:if 
popyslie  and  traitcraus  Welshe  bookes  Ui  W^ales.'  but  thai 
nothing  more  has  ever  been  discovered  of  this  5>iinter  or  his 
books.  In  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  August,  1821, 
it  was  observed  by  a  correspondent,  that '  from  tbe  inven* 
tion  of  printinji;  downwards,  so  advene  were  the  eircnai* 
staneca  attending  the  diflbsioii  of  WeUh  Htetature,  that 
there  was  not  a  printing-press  in  the  principality  until  the 
year  1734,  or  thereabout*,  when  a  temporary  one  was  set 
up  l)y  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of  Bod-Edeym,  in  Anglesey 
This  identicaJ  press.'  the  correspondent  adds,  '  is  stillm  b(> 
ing  at  Trevirw,  near  Llanrwst.' 

Affiurs  seem  to  have  continued  in  this  apathetic  rtate  till 
towards  the  etooe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  two  pno- 
cipal  engines  were  set  in  motion  which  hsve  since  changed 
the  whole  face  of  literary  affiurs  in  the  principality — the  one 
the  establishment  of  periodicals,  and  the  other  the  esta- 
blishment of  societies.   The  iin>t  Welsh  periodical  ap- 

Sared  about  the  year  1770;  its  title  was  'Kurgrawn 
jmtM»gt'  or  'The  Welsh  Tieisara;*  it  waa  editod  ^f  the  ! 
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Rev  Peter  Wii7.:ims,  of  Caermarthen,  and  Evan  Thomas, 
a  Welsh  poet  from  Montgomeryshire,  then  refudent  at  that 
town.  What  has  been  the  efteet  of  this  example  appears  from 
the  lilt  of  eif  bt  peiiodMaU  tb«a  in  existenoe  siven  in  the 
mdlMe  to  the  teeond  Tolnme  of  the  *  Transacttom  of  the 
Cjnaunrodorion'  in  1828,  and  the  statement  in  a  number  of 
the  '  Cambrian  Quarterly  Maeraaine  '  for  1831,  that  at  that 
time  'no  les.<4  than  fourteen  periodicaJs  ill  th*  WeUl Ian- 
fuage  issued  monliily  from  the  press/ 

The  principal  now  or  lately  in  being  are — 1,  the  *  Seren 
Gomer*  or  *3tar  of  Gomer*'  which,  wat  ooiiimcDo«d  ai  a 
newspaper,  haa  ainea  1818  appeared  at  Caerntarthen  in  the 
fo-rn  of  n  monthly  magazine,  and  affonis,  in  the  shape  of 
biG^iiphie!!,  reviews  of  books,  &c,,  a  tolerably  complete 
view  of  th  ■  1  n  ^in;^  literature  of  Wales,  but  is  perhaps  on 
the  whole  rather  a  religious  than  a  literary  penodtcal.  It 
wm  ftwillded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harris  of  Swansea,  a 
popularwiiter  ud  anthor  of  aeveral  iniflia  both  in  Enifish 
and  Welah.  iriio  died  is  1825,  and  whoae  aon,  John  mrm 
rjeuan  Glan  Tawy),  who  died  in  1824,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  a  poet  of  merit.  2,  '  Y  Gwladearwr,'  or  •  The 
Patriot,' published  at  Chester  and  Liverpool  fionil833to 
ls;l,  was  of  a  more  exclusively  literary  character  than  the 
Scit  n  Gomer.'  I tsfiiit editor,  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  (Jeuan 
61anGcihonydd),anativ«of  T^eftiw,  near  LIaon«it,i»ndia> 
ttnguiihed  Mid,  author  of  the  *  Seraph,'  and  officiates  as 
a  judge  of  poetical  compot.i1ions  at  the  '  Eisteddvodau.' 
3,  The  '  Cylcherawn,'  or  \Vels.h  '  Penny  Magazine,'  the 
publication  of  which  was  commenced  in  January,  1834, 
and  discontinued  in  June,  1835,  consisted  principally  of 
translations  from  the  works  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  So- 
aetT,  in  partieuiar  the  '  Penny  Magazine '  and  '  Cyclo- 
and  was  poUiAed  under  the  Society's  superinten- 
enee.  It  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackwell,  of 
Mold  in  Flintshire,  and  late  rector  of  Meinordeifi  in 
Cardicir,  a  distini^uished  poet.  Its  discontinuance  is 
attnbutable  partly  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  Wekh 
public  for  sectarian  publications.  4,  *Y  Drysorfa,'  or 
'  The  Treaauiy,  edited  by  John  Psisgr*  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  eommittee  of  the  Calnidst  t>ody,  published 
since  1831.  This  periodical  is  chiefly  rclierious.  The  same 
may  be  said  of,  5,  'Yi  Athraw,'  or  -The  lufctnictor," 
edited  by  H.  Gwalchmai,  and  published  at  Llanid]ue«  since 
1836,  and  6, '  Y  Diwynwr,*  or ' The  Rcformc r,'  conducted  by 
a  committee  of  miuMCn  of  the  Independents,  commenced 
at  Ltauiellvin  the nme  jear.  Besides  these  there  are '  Yr 
Hani,'  or  *Tlie  Sun.'  and  •  Y  Gwvliedvdd,*  or  *  The  Sentinel,' 
and  others  of  inferior  note.  Alf  of  tne  existing  periodicals 
rive  a  summary  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  we 
t  I'licve  that  all  arc  of  the  liberal  or  reforming  side  in 
politics,  but  one.  Tliere  are  also  two  or  three  local  newi>- 
pap«rs.  These  periodicals  now  comprise  almost  the  whole 
of  the  current  literature  of  Wales.  As  in  poetry  scarcely 
a  MDs^le  Welsh  author  has  been  found  lo  yenture  bevond 
the  limits  of  a  short  lyric  piece,  it  seems  a.s  if  the  cannncd 
limits  of  a:i  article  in  a  magazine  were  amply  sufficient  for 
the  ambition  of  tlieir  writers  in  prose. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  to  mention 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  in  print  with 
regard  to  the  literature  of  Wales  is  comprised  in  three  pe- 
riodieab  at  the  English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Welsh  subjects.  The  earliest  of  these,  'The  Cambrian 
Register,'  extends  to  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  waa 
published  in  17tKj,  the  .second  in  1790,  and  the  third  in 
1818.  It  would  be  dil&cuit  to  name  three  volumes  of  a 
periodical  publication  more  rich  in  original  information  of 
interest.  The  letters  of  distinguished  Welsh  antiquaries, 
which  ftwin  a  portion  of  its  contents,  are  ]>articularly  enter- 
taining ;  and  a  history  of  Welsh  poetry,  which  appears  in 
the  firat  volume,  contains  more  information  on  the  subject 
of  its  recent  ai  i  V.  -  than  will  be  found  elsewlierc.  Dr. 
Owen  Pughe  was  one  of  il»  unncipal  contributors.  'The 
(.^ambro-Briton  and  General  Celtic  Repository,'  also  in 
titfee  volumes,  published  in  the  years  1819-22,  is  an  ex- 
odlent  periodical,  replete  with  information  of  every  kind, 
and  remarkably  free  from  frivolous  or  unimportant  matter. 
\U  editor  was  Mr.  John  Humffreys  Parry,  secretarv  to  the 
*  'ymmrodoiioT  Society,  author  of  the  •  Cambrian  Plutarch 
and  other  worKs  of  reputation.  The  '  Cambro-Briton  '  is 
also  an  indispensable  work  in  the  library  ot  every  one  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  an- 
tiquities, and  the  literature  of  Wales.  The  'Cambrian 
Qpiartefl/  Uaiaaae,'  in  ftva  vofaunes,  published  Sam  18S8 


to  1833,  is  nnflmurably  distinguished  from  its  prede«cssor» 
by  the  admission  of  articles  of  mere  light  reading;  but 
some  of  these  are  extremely  well  written,  and  the  *  Todt 

through  Brittany,'  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  inseried 
under  the  signature  of  Camhuanawc,  is  a  signal  oma- 
m  nt  111  the  work.  The  eleven  volumes  of  these  pe- 
riodicals should  find  a  place  in  every  public  library  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  any  private  collection  nf  moderate  size* 
where  the  literature  of  antient  Britain  and  the  modem  lite» 
rature  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  are  not  objects  of 
absolute  indifference.  They  compriiie  almost  all  the  in- 
formation on  the  subject  at  present  accessible  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader — defective  in  many  respects.  i1  is  fi  u',  and 
scattered  over  many  volum^ ;  but  the  Kntrlish  can 
scarcely  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  a  general  and  satis- 
factory survey  of  the  literature  of  Wales,  while  as  yet  they 
have  nothing  of  a  similar  kind  for  thdr  own. 

The  societies  of  Wales,  though  not  very  soecesaful  at 
first,  have  been  in  the  long  run  most  effectual  in  reviving 
the  taste  for  its  literatiii  •  :i:iil  the  study  of  if.  The  earliest 
of  them  seems  to  have  bt  en  the  Cymmrodorion  (Associates) 
or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution,  which  was  originally 
establitihed  in  London  in  1751.  Its  immediate  purpose  was 
to  cultivate  the  language  and  literature  of  Wdes,  and  its 
members  were  also  To*  contribute  their  endeavours  towards 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  the  reliof  of  the  dis- 
tressed part  of  their  countrymen.'  It  collected  some  scarce 
books  and  .MSS.  relating  to  Wales,  which  were  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Welsh  school  in  Giay"s-Inn- 
Lane,  but  did  little  else  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  after 
an  existence  of  thirty  years  iqipeaiB  to  have  gradually  ex- 
pired of  inaction.  Its  plaea  was  more  vigorously  occupied 
the  Gwyneddigion,  or  Society  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Gwynedd,  or  Xoith  Wales,  Avnich  was  cstabli-nhed  in 
London  in  1771.  bv  thai  indefatigable  patriot  Owen 
Jones  of  Myvyr.  Thi^^  association  has  at  different  times 
patronised  various  literary  works  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipality, but  its  chief  aim  is  to  keep  alive  the  attach- 
ment to  the  national  music  nnd  poet^.  With  this  view 
it  has  revived  the  antient  congresses  of  tiie  bards,  and 
distributed  medals  among  the  best  performers  on  the 
national  instrument,  the  harp,  and  the  writers  of  the 
best  Welsh  |j(K(iis  Oil  subjects  selected  annually  for 
the  occasion.  The  London  Cymreigyddion  Society,  founded 
in  17i>&,  was  inteudid  to  place  the  natives  of  Wales 
on  something  of  an  equality  with  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  in  respect  of  'the  opportunities  of  scqinrinf 
Useful  knovvlcagc ;  and  for  tnis  purpose  its  meetings 
once  a  month  were  lo  be  devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
lectures  in  the  Welsh  langviage  on  scientific  and  useful 
subjects,  many  of  wtiich  were  pnnted  and  published.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  however  that  one  of  the  last 
public  acts  of  this  society  has  been  to  rewmrd  the  Kev.  J. 
Bray  for  his  '  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Promoting  the  lite- 
rature of  Wales,'  in  w  hich  he  recommends  as  one  of  those 
means  the  systematic  discouratrenunt  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. The  second  'Cymmrodorion"  Socief.  a  h  turmed 
m  1820,  at  a  oieetiug  held  at  the  Kreeuiaiions'  Tavern, 
and  has  similar  objects  with  the  first.    It  commenced  the 

Cublioation  of  its  'Transactions'  in  1822,  and  some  {xirts 
ave  since  been  issued,  but  they  have  pot  as  yet  reached 
to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  octavo.  The  library  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  contained  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Owen 
Jones  for  the  conlinuation  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaiology, 
and  the  society  propos(<d  to  follow  up  that  valuable  work, 
but  the  design  as  yet  remains  unaccomplished.  It  is  pro- 
bably reserved  for  the  achievement  of  the  'Societv  for 
the  Publication  of  Antient  Wel'th  Manuscripts,'  which  was 
founded  at  Abergavenny  in  I837«  and  is  announced  in  its 
prospectus  to  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  '  Cymmro- 
dorion Society,  founded  at  London  in  17")0.'  by  which  the 
second  Cymmrodorion  Society  is  probably  meant,  though 
the  date  which  is  given  is  anterior  even  to  the  Ibi  tnation 
of  the  first.  The  Manuscript  Society  has  already  issued 
the 'Liber  Landavensis,'  or  the  Antient  Register  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Liandaff,  in  Latin  and  English*  under 
the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  and  announces  the 
'Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,'  the  '  lives  of  the  Welsh 
Sainta,"  and  other  valuable  publications.  An  eftbrt  has 
recently  been  made  in  London,  chiefly,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Wiltiams,  to  found  a  Cambrian  Library,  or 
collection  of  books  in  WeUh  or  relating  to  Wales — a 
veiy  desirahle  objeet.  and  one  that  na(piX  be  affeoted 
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at  a  comparatively  small  exptns^',  if  taki-n  in  hand,  u  it 
now  appears  to  tje,  with  jud^^inent  a.s  >\olI  at^  zeal.  It  is 
probable  however  thi^  uia»hort  time  acollcclionof  Welsh 
Aterature  much  superior  to  aav  thai  hat  hitherto  been  ac«a 
wiU  be  rormed  at  t  ne  Britivb  MuwunL  Th  e  C  \  inmrodorion 
Society  and  the  Welsh  School  in  Gray's-Inn-Lane  recently 
(July,  1843)  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  to  that  esta- 
blishment their  stparutt  .  n  ir,.  ith  the  view  of  rea> 
denog  Ihetn  more  generally  accei*ible  to  the  public.  The 
Welsh  mnnuac  ripts  at  the  Museum  were  aJready  of  con- 
aderahle  impurtauce,  and  this  auniMotatioa  will  place 
the  collection  decidedly  at  the  hfluof  aJl  of  the  kind :  in 
the  prifltwl  hook  dcpMtment  the  aeotMion  will  jnbtMg 
haw  a  liimltr  eAct. 

Ihe  .  xn  r] lie  sel  by  (lie  Gwyneddipion  of  reviving  Ihe 
•  Eisledii'. oua.li,'  or  Hardu'  Conifresa,  has  been  followed  up 
with  vigour  in  the  tour  districts  of  Wales.  Four  different 
■ocleties  were  instituted  between  1818  and  liS2%  for 
13yv«d«  for  Powys,  for  Gwvnedd,  and  for  Gwent,  who  hold 
maml  mMttnn  altcniateijr  ia  their  nipMtiv*  districts, 
•ODMwhat  in  the  Mine  manner  as  has  linoe  been  practised 
by  the  Uiitish  Associiifion.  Tliese  meetinjfs  have  been  at- 
tended with  increaAing  untliuiiOMu.  Tlieir  proceedinirst 
are  reported  at  length  in  the  Welsh  newspapers,  and  olti  n 
bear  a  character  ot  great  interest.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
meetings  that  the  present  inciunbent  of  St  David's, 
Bidio^  Tbirlwall,  delifcfated  hia  tuiditon  bjr  addrcMing 
them  in  the  lannrnaf  e  of  Walee,  irUch  tie  had  itudied  and 
acuuired  since  his  accesaion  to  the  see. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  periudicids  contain  a'inost 
the  whole  ot' the  current  jirose  literature  is  woithy 

of  attention.  The  xreat  mass  of  it  consists  of  sermons  and 
other  relii^ous  works  addressed  to  the  common  people ; 
there  are  also  a  few  compilations  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical iaCannalion,  posMased  of  tittle  other  merit  than  that 
of  rendering  acceauble  to  the  Welsh  reader  what  is  already  I 
aeeenible  in  a  hundred  shapes  to  the  Ensriish.  (>n«>  of 
the  best  of  the^i'  i>  the  Welsh  Eneyclopaiim.  hs'  Mr.  Owen 
WiiiianK,  of  Waeunfawr,  near  Oaeniarvoii.  The  onlr 
work  which  a-spires  to  a  chaiacter  of  its  own,  and  merits 
translation,  ia  one  by  Ihe  Kev.  Thomas  Price,  the  publiai- 
tion  of  which  was  commenced  in  1836  aiKi  completed  In 
1842:  'Haaee  Cynru,  a  Chenedl  y  Cymry.  o  r  cynoesoedd 
hjd  at  Farwolaeth  Llewelyn  ap  Grutt'ydd,  ynghyd  a  rhai 
OOfiaint  perth}'floI  i'rnmscroedd  o  r  pryd  hynny  i  wnored' 
— *  A  History  of  Walen  and  the  Welsh  iSatiun,  from  the 
earliest  Afri  s  to  the  Death  of  Llewellyn  ap  Gniffydd,  with 
some  notices  relating  to  the  times  subsequent  to  that 
event.'  The  book  is  a  thick  octavo  of  abont  eifht  hundred 
^  of  the  infarmation  which  its  author  has  amassed 
dttring  twenty  yean  of  attention  to  the  hirtory  and  lite- 
lature  of  his  country. 

The  bibliygranhy  of  Wales  was  fir^  cultivated  by  Moses 
Williams,  an  able  and  indefati^rahle  antiquary,  who  as- 
sisted VVotton  in  the  publication  of  the  'Lejfes  WallicK?,' 
and  collected  a  valuable  library,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
aeawm  of  the  Eari  of  Macclesield.  Owen  san  of  him,  in 
hii«  Cambrian  Biof^phy.*  that  •  he  pibKdied  nothinj?  of 
COWe^enee  besides  an  index  to  the  Welsh  poets,"  but  in 
fbb  he  18  mistaken.  In  addition  to  tiie  •  Repertoriuin 
Pucticum,  sive  Poematutn  WaHicorum,  (|iieit(jiiot  hncteniis 
videre  rontiirit  Index  AlphabtUcus  (London,  1726,  8vo.\ 
which  contains  an  index  of  pieces  of  Welslf  poetty,  ac- 
cunling  to  their  tint  linef»  and  the  fullest  catalogue  of 

£oets  we  have  seen,  Williams  issued  a  *Cofre«tr  o>  holt 
yftau  Printiedig  ^an  mwyaf  a  Gyfansoddwvd  vn  y  Jaith 
Cfymraef,  neu  a  Gyljeithwyd  iddi,  hyd  y  Fl'wyddvn  1717' 
f  London.  1717.  8vo.  — '  A  catiiUiirne  of  all  the  Books  that 
lirtve  b<'en  Printed,  and  seveud  that  have  been  Cotti|>osed, 
in  the  W»|..h  Lanp  ia?e,  or  Imiij-lated  into  it,  up  to  the 
Year  1717.'  This  calak>(rue  does  not  extend  to  more  than 
a  single  sheet,  but  It  Is  Toy  ck)sely  printed.  The  oriinn*! 
edition  la  noiw  very  eearce,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  re- 
printed in  the  periodical  entitled  OwTlicdvdd.'  for 
1832.  Inthe'Gwladjarwr'  forimOa  list  of Wei>tr publica- 
tions is  friven,  from  the  earliest  time  to  th.'  ye;ir  17!*!l :  but. 
though  valuabli',  it  n,  prob;ihly  v.  ry  inipt  rlcct.  as  it  omits 
even  some  of  the  works  uiserled  in  Wiilmms  <•  catftlofifue. 
The  number  of  articles  it  enumerates  ih  620.  but  tins  in- 
cludes a  few  woikain  other  language*  than  the  Welsh  i»> 
lalini;  to  Wales. 

The  6 ist  attempt  at  a  collection  of  We'sh  lives  itOwen^ 
♦Oamhrian  Biogiaphy,  or  Ui»toncal  Notices  ot  celeb.-ated  | 


men  among  the  Ancient  Britons'  London,  1B(K).  l2r.io.  , 
but  the  notices  are  60  exlxemcly  bnef,  avera^tiii;  t<>i'r  or 
five  to  a  page,  tliat  the  iMok  can  hardly  be  renrded  in  any 
other  light  than  an  index.  The  *  Cambrian  Plutaieh '  ot 
John  Humffreys  Fany  (London,  1934, 8vo.)  is  much  mors 
satisfactory,  but  embraces  only  twenty*tero  Uvea.  A 
'  Welsh  Biographical  Dictionary,*  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wil- 
liams ii*  now  nubliahinc:  1-^13)  at  UiadoVHf*  ObIj 
the  iirst  number  Uha  vet  appeared. 

WELSHPOOL.  'rMoNTGOMERYSHiaB.] 

WELBTiiD,  LEONARD,  a  small  poet,  or  venifier,  of 
the  last  century,  was  sprung  from  a  reputable  Leicester- 
shire family,  aad  was  the  srMidioa*  through  his  mother,  of 
tiM  lawyer  and  antiquary  Thoraaa  fltmvaley,  known  for  hb 

curious  volume;  ai^ainst  poj  r  ly.  entitlea  '  The  Romisli 
Horseleech.'  WeUted  was  bom  r\t  Abington  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1689.  and  ^v  i-.  i  ducated  at  Westminster 
School.  Tlie  common  t>tatement  that  be  afterwards  studied 
at  both  universities  rests  upon  no  better  authority  than  a 
satirical  pamphlet,  called  *  The  Chaiaetcia  of  the  HmtK' 
published,  in  8to.,  in  1728,  wtneh  Iwi  been  soaMtiaies 
ridiculously  aftribMii-d  tn  Wt  'sted  himself,  who  i*  one  of 
the  persons  satiiized  in  it.  ii.ariy  in  life,  by  the  interest  of 
the  earl  of  Clare  i aflerwards  duke  of  Newcastle),  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  Ordnance-Ofiice,  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1747.  Welsted's  earliest  production  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  shoit  poem  of  some  husMmr, 
called  *  The  Apple-Ple,  a  Tale.*  which  may  be  read  in 
Nichols's  *  Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  with  note*,  iii.  78. 
But  this  was  originally  attributed  to  Dr.  William  King  (of 
"hotii  there  is  a  notice  in  Jt)hiison'»  '  Lives  of  the  Poeta", ; 
iiur  wa^  it  claimed  tor  Welsted  till  1735,  when  he  was 
asserted  to  be  the  author  in  a  periodical  publication  called 
'  The  Weekly  Chraoide '  (for  16th  August),  with  tha  re- 
mark, that  King  liad  *  let  it  pass  some  years,  without 
tradiclion,  as  his  own.'  King  died  in  171.  Otheta  oC 
Welsted's  poems  appeared  in  17t)9,  1710.  &c.  One  rf  his 
literary  pertbrnmnces  is  a  translation  ot  Ix)n(rinii8  from  the 
French  :  another  is  a  comedy,  entitled  '  Tlie  Disnk'nibied 
Wanton  ;  or,  M\  Son,  ijet  Miuiey,'  which  wa*  broucht  out 
witli  considerable  success  at  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields  m  172ti, 
and  pitelad  the  same  year.  But  what  has  chiefly  been 
the  neam of  preserving  Welsted's  same  is  Apieee  oaUed 
'  The  Triumvirate,  or  a  Letter  in  Terse  from  Pakenon  to 
('elia  at  Bath,'  which  he  published  in  1718.  For  this, 
which,  accordinj^  to  one  of  the  notes  on  the  '  Dunciad.'  '  wa.s 
meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pope  and  some  ci  h;s  fi;' mi-,'  t:;e 
luckless  author  was  immortsJized  ten  years  allcr  in  the 
third  book  of  that  jpoem,  ia  the  IbUowiiig  fuaSf  «d  Sfft* 
ham's  well-known  fines : — 

'  Flew,  WtiiMd.  low  I  like  tUss  lutplt^ ,  bc«r ; 

Kn  twMtly  m«%W«,  m  m  saMntlilv  ia\l  i 

Hmdj-,  not  itrtinj;  o'erflnwiajj,  tfion|[h  Dot  fail." 

He  is  also  noticed  in  the  second  t>ook,  and  in  the  treatiaa 
'  Of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,'  plibiiihod  the  vear 
before  the  *  Dunciad.'  A  note  on  the jpaMage  qtMled  a£ov« 
aflms  that  Welsted  was  one  of  ffir  Hobert  Wa1pole*« 

anonymous  writers,  and  that  it  appeared  from  the  Iteport 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he  had  at  one  time 
received  500/.  for  his  secret  services  in  that  rapacity. 
Welsted  was  twice  married  :  first,  to  a  daughter  of  Uenqr 
Purcell,  the  eminent  nin.siial  composer;  secondhp*  to 
a  sister  of  Bishop  Walker,  the  defender  of  Londonaeiix, 
who  sarTired  hin. 

WEM.  [SnnopsHiRK.] 

WEN,  the  name  ol'  tho.se  tumors  occurring  on  the  human 
body  «hich  assume  the  form  of  a  bai:  or  cyst,  and  contain 
a  variety  of  contents.    These  cv»t»  have  been  named 
accordinj?  to  the  character  of  their  contents.    When  the 
contained  matter  resembles  Alt  or  soet,  the  tumor  ie  called 
St0attma ;  when  it  resembles  lioaejr  in  eoneitlenoe,  Ifrfs* 
cerit;  and  when  it  is  like  a  poultice  or  pap.  it  is  called 
Atfiervmii.   These  however  are  mere  artificial  distinctions, 
and  can  seldom  be  sati^tu  i  h  i  y  applied.   These  tumors 
consist  ewentially  of  a  .<ervus  or  mucous  bag  varying  in 
size,  and  the  contents  are  of  an  exceedingly  Varying  and 
sometimes  anomalous  ehamcter.   Those  which  are  coid- 
monlv  called  wens,  and  wliicbare  mostly  litnafed  Imn^a- 
diaiely  under  the  akh^  are  tmielly  enlargements  oT 
seboeemis  folHetes  whieh  natomlly  eikt  in  the  skin,  hkr 
.\stley  Cooper  says  that  in  wens  a  daik  coloured  sp«^)t  i^^.y 
be  olten  seen  on'the  skin  ia  the  eeotre  of  the  t*mir.J(ail 
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Mich  spot,  he  njrs,  is  e«»wd  br  the  ebttmetkm  of  the  orifice 

of  one  of  the  s<  batt ous  gland*  of  the  skin.  Such  alto  i*  the 
orisfin  of  many  of  the  cyrtu  oi  the  mammiP,  which  con»i-.t 
of  dilated  lactiferoiM  du  ts.  li  it  llii,  m  not  the  oriein  of 
many  of  the  larir^r  form*  of  encysted  tumon,  at  tlioi«  of 
tlM  ovary,  &e.  There  are  many  forma  of  eneygted  tumor 
oeeomng  in  tho  iatenwl  viieom,  in  which  th«  liniag  mem* 
brane  ia  compowJ  of  •mw  tfaane,  aa  thoa*  of  tii*  Ktw, 
lunsra,  &c.  Tho«e  tumort  alao  callr  l  rnnglinnx,  which 
occur  within  the  iheatha  of  tendona,  have  a  8«roua  lining, 
but  ou^  Bol  to  be  nfemd  to  wider  (ho  diMieter  oi. 
wena. 

Tho  Cflbi  of  wens,  especially  those  of  the  atheromatous 
kiodt  TWT  amch  in  tbieknesa.  When  aituated  on  the  head, 
bock,  and  trank,  they  m  veiy  domo ;  but  when  on  the  fece, 
often  ver)'  thin.  Somptimes  the  cysts  become  hardened 
by  the  depoaiUou  ol  cartilaginous  and  even  OMific  matter. 
It  is  from  this  procea  that  many  of  thci*e  l  ys-ts  have  a 
tendcncv  to  assume  the  hardness  and  even  the  form  of 
horns.  Yhese  horny  (bramtions  are  however  the  result  of 
tlw  nioontion  of  the  eyst,  and  iht  horny  omttor  is  produced 
by  the  aaoMtion  from  the  walls  «f  the  «yit  Thne  horns 
mostly  grow  on  the  forehead  or  some  paxt  of  the  scalp. 
They  are  generally  small,  but  instaoees  are  on  recoid  of 
thfir  b«in?  eight  omiiie  inobw  loaffeiid  twoovthiee  in 
circumference. 

In  ordinary  ctLse^  the  cyst  has  only  one  cavity,  but  it 
not  unfrequeotly  happens  that  there  are  partitions  in  it, 
dh^dine  il»  interior  into  cells  of  different  sizes.  The  con- 
tents of the  ejnta  aie,  e«  before  steted,  flroquenllj  veiy  eiio- 
malottt.  Some  are  iHed  wMi  a  ^n.  fetid,  brown  fluid, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  1' i-  fit:iii.  '  >  parts  of  the  blood; 
>omc  contain  serum  ;  buiim  a  iiutUti  of  (pelatinous  con- 
Mstence  ;  some  a  calcareous  matter;  some  a  black  ihinl ; 
and  others  bair,  teeth,  and  other  organic  substances.  Tlio»e 
containing  heir  ere  moitljr  fMttd  in  the  neif^ibouriKwd  of 
the  eyebrowi  or  mttda. 

On  disMotinj^  thoM  tumwi,  mow  pert  of  flieir  Mirfeee  is 
found  firmly  adhering  to  the  skin,  while  other  parts  are 
connected  witli  it  by  cellular  membrtiue.  The  cyst  is 
alwayii  more  or  less  embedded  in  cellubr  membrane.  In 
some  cases  these  cysts  are  congenital,  and  persons  who 
neve  them  are  frequently  troubled  with  e  greet  onmlwr  in 
TeiiooB  pecta  of  their  body. 

In  the  treetmeot  of  wane  two  node*  mey  be  had  re- 
course to ;.  the  one  by  puncfure,  the  other  by  removal. 
i¥hcn  the  cyst  is  small  and  presents  a  sinsli  l)lack  point  on 
its  centre,  it  may  be  opened  and  the  contents  pressed  out, 
when  it  will  somclinies  get  well.  But  it  frequciUiy  hap- 
pens when  these  tumors  are  punctured,  that  severe  inflam- 
matory action  is  the  result,  so  that  painful  suppuration 
occurs,  and  life  is  put  in  danger,  and  sometloMe  a  bleeding 
fungus  has  protruded  itself"  tbroush  the  aperture.  The 
safest  mode  of  treatment  on  the  whole  Is  to  remove  them 
wilh  tlie  knife,  where  their  situation  v. ill  ])erni!l  of  it, 
When  this  is  donp,  the  cy«t  may  cither  be  cii».>.<'cteil  out 
i  ntire,  or  it  may  I'c  cut  into  two  halves,  and  each  luilf 
may  be  disj^ccted  out  separately.  In  both  cases  great  care 
shuLild  be  taken  to  remove  the  whole  Of  the  Ctyet. 

WENCESLAUS,  or  W£NZ£L.  emperor,  or  more  cor- 
I  rectiv  king,  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  I\  .,  of  the  house  of  I,uxemburg.  was  born  in  l.'MJl. 
*^liafle»  intended  to  intru.st  the  education  nl  Wenceslaus 
to  his  personal  friend  1'  ii  n  ;  ,  I  st  the  poet  declined  the 
honour,  and  the  youii^  pruice  was  instructed  by  other 
teachers.  The  system  of  education,  which  wee  planned  by 
j  the  emperor  himself,  waa  bad ;  and  the  consequences  were 
i  that  Weneeilatta  beeeme  unfit  for  the  high  post  for  which 
he  was  destined  by  his  birth.  At  the  age  of  two,  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Bohemia;  at  twelve,  he  was  invested  with 
V.'i-  niargraviate  of  Hraudenburg;  and  at  sixteen,  he  was 
I  chosen  and  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.  From  the  acces- 
Ision  of  Rudolph  I.,  in  1273,  no  Roman  king  had  been 
f  choaen,  the  electors  thinking  that  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  reigning  emperor  was  incompatible  with  the 
\  fi«edom  of  election.  Tbi^  objected  to  thf  youth  of  Wen- 
:  ceslaua,  but  Charles  answetred  them  that  the  sons  of  kings 
hi'l  leceived  from  God  sonk  much  more  eniiLchlened  th.an 
iii^uve  of  ulhci'  men,  and  as  tlieir  education  was  iikinviiie 
jjnore  carefallj  conducted,  tbev  oi  cmirae,  at  the  ace  of 
■aixteen,  knew  quite  ns  much  as,  and  were  in  every  other 
■espect  supetior  to,  common  men  of  doable  that  a<;e.  The 
■teetere  were  Jem  pemiaded  by  tfaeM  etgumenti  tlian  by 


the  wealth  of  Charles,  who  it  laid  to  have  given  one  hue 
dred  thousand  gold  guldens  to  each  of  them,  beside*  estates 
and  other  advantap;es,  and  thus  Wenceslaui  was  chuMtn 
king  at  Franktbrt  in  137tj. 

Wenoeslaus  suoeeedod  his  father  in  1378.  Un  his  death- 
bed Charles  said  to  him,  *  Love  thy  (Kends  and  thy  landiifbr 
thr  land*  have  made  thee  the  king  of  kings.  Be  peeee- 
fol,  and  never  by  to  obtain  by  war  what  thou  canst  obtain 
by  peace,  no  hon<iur  to  everybody  who  deserves  :  hr  a 
fi  iciul  of  the  pope,  the  priests,  and  the  Gcrmarw  ;  ihus 
thou  wilt  reisjn  in  pi-ace.'  These  were  the  maxims  of 
Charles,  but  VVencesiaus  did  not  lotlow  them.  The  domi- 
nions of  Wenceslaus  were,  tl)c  kint;dom  of  Bohemia,  with 
the  fiefs  of  Silesia,  the  Upper  Palatioate*  and  a  great  niui' 
ber  of  small  fiefs  over  all  Germany.  His  brother  Sieirmund 
was  margrave  and  elector  of  Brandenbur}|[,  which  Chaxles 
had  ceded  to  him,  and  became  aftemanlH  king  of  Hungary ; 
his  brother  John  held  Lusatia  a.s  a  fuf  f  Pnli-mlu  l  is 
cousin,  Jolwt  of  Luxemburg,  was  margrave  oi  .Moravia,  which 
vvajt  a  tiei  of  Bohemia ;  the  duchiesof  Luxemburg,  Limburg; 
and  Brabant,  which  were  possessed  bv  an  uncle  of  Wen- 
ceslaus,  whose  name  was  likewise  Wenceslaus,  were  to 
return  to  him  after  the  death  of  his  uncle.  llie  wife  of 
Wenceslaus,  Jane  of  Bavaria,  was  the  sole  heiress  of 
her  uncle,  William  of  Bavaria,  in  his  counties  of  Holland, 
Zeeland,  and  Hainault.  The  union  of  the  piovincesi  of  the 
Netlierlanda  under  one  head,  and  the  loundation  of  a 
powerful  state  in  the  nortn-eastern  part  of  Germany,  two 
plans,  the  separate  realization  of  which  was  afterwards 
the  giatj  of  the  dukes  of  Buigundy  and  the  kings  of 
Pnnna-4heie  two  plans,  and  will  more  the  change  of 
Cformany  into  an  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  house  of 
Luxt  mburg,  might  have  been  carried  into  eilect  by  Wen- 
ceslaus, if  he  hod  acted  with  pradenee»  fiartMoieaeet  and 
energy. 

The  stale  of  the  empire  vras  this :— AAer  tt^  desUl  of 
Pope  Giegory  XL,  at  Avignon,  in  1378.  the  Romea  eaiw 
diiuls  ebose  Urban  VI..  who  was  to  reside  in  Rome.  The 

French  cardinals  however  chose  Clement  VII.,  who  main- 
tained  liim»elf  a^hort  tune  in  Rome,  but  he  wa^  driven 
out  by  Utban  VI.,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon. 
Wenceslaus  recognised  Urban  VI.  as  pope,  and  in  return 
received  the  papal  recognition  of  )us  election  to  the  im^ 
perial  throne»  wbieh  tie  had  not  yet  obtained.  Thispoliqr 
involved  him  in  diSooHtee  with  the  kings  of  Fiance, 
Charles  V„  and,  aHer  him,  Charles  VI.,  from  which  how- 
ever he  disentangled  himself  by  an  alliance  with  King 
Richard  II.  of  England,  in  l.i81,who  nnuTied  i:ie  enipuror'a 
sister,  Anne,  and  who  hkewisnj  recognised  Urban  Vi.  Am 
to  the  diiiturbances  occasioned  by  the  disputed  government 
of  two  popes,  the  emperor  was  unable  to  ipiell  them;  and 
he  only  quieted  Clement  VII.'s  adherents  among  the 
piinoee  of  the  empire  by  granting  to  them  several  import- 
ant privileges.  To  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  he  pledged 
the  imperial  ii[,'ht.>  over  the  Irce  cities  of  Suabia  for  a  large 
sum  i)t  money  :  but  1ho>e  cities,  fearing  that  they  would 
lose  (heir  freedom  under  Leopold,  concluded  an  alliance 
to  which  a  great  number  of  towns  and  tree  cities  on  the 
Rhine  adhered,  and  they  defended  themselves  against  the 
duke.  Some  other  princes  of  Southern  Qennaiiy  also  tried 
to  obtain  imperial  rights,  and  then  gradually  the  so- 
vereignly over  other  towns  and  free  cities  ai.d  f f  i  I'lat 
purpotte  they  concluded  a  union,  whicJi  was  heauiu  by 
Eberbard,  count  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Leojujld.  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  very  extensive  poiseasiona  in  Suabia. 
The  eoeaequencc  sxas  a  dreadful  civil  war  between  the 
princes  and  the  citizens,  whose  party  was  strengthened  by 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Switserlend,  vrhieh  was  then  a  pro- 
vince of  Germany.  In  Switzerland  the  princes  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Sempach  (S>tli  of  July,  ]'A9ff),  where 
Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  wiis  shun,  with  G.>(>  count.H  and 
kiiightii ;  but  m  Suabia  the  citizens  were  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Doflngen  (24th  of  August,  1388)  and  in  several 
other  engagements.  Wenceslaus  tried  to  pacify  the  belli- 
gerent  parties,  but  his  measures  were  partial,  and  had  no 
effect.  In  order  to  please  the  victorious  princes,  he  can- 
celled the  heavy  debts  which  they  had  contracted  by  bor- 
rowiniT  rnouev  l";om  the  Je>v.s,  a  ji.'ocecflinir  of  wbicli  we 
find  ;n:iny  othrr  in.'>tanci  ■(  in  (Ji':  ;natiy,  K'ljj'iind,  and 
France:,  'MMJ  .lew?,  witc  kille.i  tjy  the  nioli  in  Prague. 
For  some  time  the  emperor,  who  i«»ldom  left  Hracue, 
succeeded  in  maintainmg  peace  in  Hohemin  and  other 
parts  of  his  own  dominiona  but  lie  abandoned  liiBMelf  to  a 
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divolute  life  and  committed  many  ads  of  cruelty.  By  his 
«ider  John  Pomuk,  commoaly  aUl«d  NepomuK,  a  virtu- 
•os  ^iw,  md  afterwarda  a  Hint,  ynm  drowned  in  the 
Moldau.  aHer  Wencesia  js  had  tortured  him  with  hia  own 
hand  (1343).  He  showed  himielf  (kithleae  to  hu  own 
brothers,  und  Jobst  of  Moravia,  who  surpiised  the  em- 
peror and  put  hira  in  a  prison,  in  order  to  obtain  justice 
m)m  him.  Jobst  restored  his  captive  to  liberty  at  the 
■ummons  of  the  other  princes,  who  would  not  allow  the 
hMUl  of  the  empire  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  thoueh  this  head 
was  unworthy  of  his  exalted  rank.  As  Wenceuaoa  resided 
at  Prapie,  and  seldom  appeared  In  any  other  pert  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  declared  that  fh<  v  would  depose  him  if 
he  did  not  fulfil  hia  duty  of  vi^Uini;  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  contributini;  by  his  pi  rsonul  nppiMrancc  k) 
their  tranquillity.  Throu|;h  sloth  or  timidity,  Wenceelaus 
did  not  leave  Bohemia,  but  appointed  his  brother  Sie^und 
near-fBDeml  of  the  Romnn  empire,  and  kept  tot  himielf 
nothin{if  but  the  imperial  name. 

The  state  of  the  Church  was  still  deplorable  :  Boniface 
IX.,  the  8ucce?.s()r  of  Urban  VI..  was  pope  at  Rome,  anil 
Benedict  XIII..  the  sut-fessor  fif  Clenit'iit  VII..  was  pope 
at  AvisjTion.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliff  had  found  their 
wav  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  propagated  by  Huss, 
ana  the  oonfunon  was  an  great,  that  a  genera)  council 
Wis  eoMidared  the  only  mean  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
choroh.  On  this  Wenceslaus  suddenly  left  Bohemia  and 
app«ared  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort  (1308\  but  his  pro- 
poMtijns  were  so  imprudent,  and  his  conduct  so  destitute 
of  good  faith,  that  the  princes  resolved  to  depose  him.  He 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  Lahnstein  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  eleetora,  ana  on  hia  non-appearance  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  Ms  deposition, 
fbunded  on  seven  different  charges,  was  pronounced  by 
John,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
crowd  (20th  August,  1400/.  Ruprecht,  elector-palatine, 
was  chosen  emperor  on  the  following  day.  Wenceslaus 

Erotested  against  his  deposition,  and  continued  to  style 
inuelf  emperor,  and  as  sitch  he  was  recogni.^ed  by  the 
couodi  of  nsa  in  1409.  But  he  had  not  influence  enough 
to  ftniii  a  powerfiil  party  in  the  empire,  and  even  his 
authority  in  Bohemia  was  disregarded  by  hia  brother 
Siegmund,  who  kept  him  in  prison  for  two  years.  Alter 
the  death  of  Ruprecht,  in  1410,  Wc  •  reslaus,  without 
gnm£^  lip  his  intperial  title,  effected  the  election  of  his 
cousin  Jubst  of  NIoravia,  who  died  in  the  following  year 
(l41lj.  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Sieg- 
mond,  eleetor  of  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Hungary,  the 
brother  of  Wenoealans,  who  now  renounced  the  imperial 
title  and  lived  quietly  in  Bohemia.  He  tried  to  protect 
Huss  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constanz. 
but  did  not  succeed.  After  the  burning  of  Huss,  in  1415, 
his  adherents  in  Bohemia  formed  a  union,  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  which  was  the  dreadful  war  of  the  Huss- 
ites against  the  empire.  Tlie  beginning  of  this  war  was 
an  oonreak  at  Prague  in  I4I9.  Wencoyaus  res 
at  his  castle  of  Kunratii,  and  when  the  news  of  the  oat- 
break  reached  him,  he  felt  into  a  lit  of  passion,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  16th  of  August,  1419.  He  lefl  no  male 
issue,  and  his  nominal  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Ho- 
hemia  was  his  brother,  the  eniiicrnr  Sugmund. 

(Pfistcr,  Geschtcfite  der  Teuitchen,  vol.  iii. ;  Peliel, 
Lehentgesehichit!  des  Homischen  imtf  SSkmiaeka 
^MMMsfaitf,  Prague  1788-iWL) 
WENDOVBR.  [BocKiMoaAMsnu.1 
WENDS.  [Vends.] 
WENEHN,  Lake.  [SwKnE.N.] 
W  E  .\  K  RS  B  ( )  RCr .    [  S  w  k  n  k.v  .] 
WENLOCK.  [SuROPSHtaK.] 
WENLOCK  EDGE.  [Shropshiiui.] 
WENLOCK.  MUCH.  rBucswaBAMsants.] 
WENSUM.  [NoBfouc.! 
WENTLETRAP.  the  coflector's  name  for  a  species  of 
Seaknia,  much  sought  after  by  conchologistsi,  and  which 
seems  to  have  presented  considerable  difficulties  to  syg- 
tematists.    Tlius  Dcnys  de  Montfort  truly  remarks  that 
Linnseus  made  it  a  Turbo,  Rumphius  a  Buccinum  ;  Gual- 
ticri,  Davila,  or  Rom6  de  L'Isle,  Guettard,  and  de  Favannes 
considered  it  to  be  a  Serpula ;  D'Argenville  a  Terebra ;  and, 
in  shofL  that  it  noekea  all  eSbrts  for  its  classification  till 
Laanrec  flmned  a  pvtienlar  genus  for  its  reoeptum  under 
the  name  of  ikalaria,  a  denomination  adopUd  hf  Itt 
Montfort  and  by.all  succeedmg  loologists. 


LamardcatfBiiffaaftBfarMlMlwam  FsraMdie  aod  Hat* 

phinula. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  SsaiBfte,  ifhidi  he  plaeea  be> 

tween  Turritella  and  Cvdottoma,  have,  like  the  TWrt* 
telUe,  the  spire  elongatea  into  a  point ;  and,  like  the  Del- 
pJtinuUf,  the  mouth  completely  formed  by  the  laiil  whorl ; 
this  mouth  is  moreover  surrounded  by  a  bourrciet,  which 
the  animal  repeats  at  intervals,  so  a^  to  form  a  successun 
of  step-like  elevations.  He  describes  the  animal  aa  haviif 
the  tentacles  and  the  penis  long  and  slender. 
,  M.  de  Blainville  gives  Seaktria  its 
Proto  and  Vtmetm. 

M.  Rang  nudua  it 
Melanopsis. 

Mr.  Swainson  has  arranged  if  a.s  the  iiret  genus  of  his 
subfamily  Turhirxe,  the  (burth  of  his  family  Turbid^. 

[TURBIMD.R,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  379.] 

Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  placea  it  amoqg  his  mnMrans  flunily 

LiltoriftUUt,  between  Aebma  waACIatknu. 

Generic  Character. —  Animal  wry  spiral,  furnished 
with  a  proboscis,  two  tentacles  provided  with  a  filament, 
and  carrying  the  eyra  upon  a.i  external  convexity.  Foot 
short  and  oval.    Excitinc;  i/gun  of  the  male  very  slender. 

Shell  subturriculate,  with  the  spiiul  whorls  more  or  lev 
close,  Aimished  with  elevated  longitudinal  rib%  which  aic 
interrupted  and  nearlv  trenchant ;  apeitare  immd,  rather 
small,  the  borden  tmited  and  fbmuQg  a  ddieata  and  ra- 
curved  bourrelet. 

Operculum  honqr,  dfllieata^  ttOier  higa,  and  vmm- 
spiral.  (Rang.) 

M.  do  BlamviUc  divides  the  gems  into  fbe  fiaOoiiiiv 
sections 

A.  Bpeeies,  the  whorls  of  whoae  spire  sre  oontigueos. 

Example.  Snrforib  commtinM. 

B.  Species,  the  whorla  of  whose  spire  do  not  touch 

each  other  in  any  direction,  or  wlueh  an  die* 
jointed  (Genus  Aciona,  Leach). 

The  first  of  these  sections  comprises  the  Falte  H^'entle- 
trap«  of  collectors,  and  the  second  those  «if«igBnttd  by 
them  as  True  fVentletrapt. 

The  nmnber  of  recent  species  of  Sealaria  recorded  by 
M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  is  fourteen ;  and  of  these  the 
following  species  are  recorded  as  living  and  fossil  terfiarv  : 
— communis,  pteudoscalaris,  tenuicoktata,  lameiifsa.  and 
taricoga.  The  ScaUria  diadema  described  by  .Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  (1832)  from  specimens  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming  from  the  Gallapagos  (James's  Islaad),  tiie 
animal  of  whwh  seeietea  a  bri^t  puple  kuoMiir,  ia 
babJytober"  '     "  r  i- 
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Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  jun..  ha*  made  out  at  Jeast  eighty 
recent  &pecie».  the  numben  being,  generaJly  speaking, 
pretty  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  true  and  the 
false  nentietraps:  the  whole  of  these  will  be  figured  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  hia  new  and  accurate  work,  three 
parts  of  which  have  already  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Thrtaunu  Conchyltorum. 

Habitt,  Locality,  t^-r. — Species  of  this  genus,  which  is 
marine,  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  seven  to 
thirteen  fathoms  in  sandy  mud.  The  True  Wcntlctraps 
tre  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates ;  some  of  the  false 
{ScaJaria  communis,  for  example)  occur  in  the  European 
i^as  and  upon  our  own  co&sts. 

Examples,  Scalaria  communin  {Turbo  clathrus.  Linn.). 

Dftcriplion. — Shell  turreted,  imperforate,  white  or  pale  ] 
fuWous;  the  ribs  rather  thick,  smooth,  and  suboblique. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  species  with  the  shell  rather 
longer,  rosy-violaceous,  and  with  purple-spotted  ribs. 
Length  of  trie  common  variety  about  16  lines,  of  the  rosy- 
siolaceous  variety  17  lines  and  a  half.  (Lam.) 

&:alarta  prettota  {Turbo  tcalam.  Linn.;  Aciona  tea- 
iiirit.  Leach). 

Dttcription. — Shell  conic,  umbilicated,  contorted  into 
a  loose  spire,  pale  yellow,  with  white  ribs,  the  whorU  dis- 
jointed and  smooth,  the  last  ventricose. 

Locattttf. — East  Indian  seas  ;  China. 

This  elegant  shell,  so  mucli  sought  alter  by  collectors, 
was  known  among  the  French  as  the  Scalala,  La  vratf 
Scalata,  and  Le  vfritable  Eacalier ;  among  the  Ger- 
mans as  the  Rfchte  H'endc/iieppe,  among  the  Dutch  as  the 
ffprtchte  IVendeltrap ;  among  the  Belgians  as  the  IVen- 
deUrap.tJxd  to  the  Efnglish  as  the  H^'entletrap,  IVendeltrap, 
and  Royal  Siairetue.  The  specific  name  given  to  it  by 
Umarclc  was  at  one  time  well  deserved  on  account  of  its 
ranty  and  the  great  price  which  a  fine  specimen  would 
bring  in  the  market.  e!>peciBlly  when  it  exceeded  two 
inches  ia  height :  such  a  specuueu  bait  been  »old  in  fonoer 


Tfaa  ytmioat  W«i>tlaln^ 

«.  front  Awtnc  th*  motttii ;  t,  back  ;  c.  Tiew  ihcwlag  tlut  tte  vbotU 
diaooniwcud. 
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days  for  2400  livres,  or  100  louis !  But  those  times  tmi 
gone  by  ;  the  shell  is  no  longer  rare,  and  good  specimeoa 
only  fetch  shillings  where  they  once  brought  pounds.  A 
very  fine  example  however  still  commands  a  considerable 
sum.  That  in  Mr.  Bullock's  museum,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  known,  brought  27/.  at  his  sale,  and  was,  in  1819^ 
estimated  at  double  that  value. 

Fossil  Scalaria. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded  by  M. 
Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  is  twenty-two ;  we  have  above 
noticed  those  recorded  by  him  as  recent  and  fossil  (ter- 
tiary). Mr.  Lea  describes  three  species — ptanulaia,  ran- 
nata,  and  qwnqwfanciata,  from  the  Claiborne  Beds  (ter- 
tiary of  Alabama).  Dr.  Fitlon  figures  one,  Scalaria 
pulchra,  from  the  strata  below  the  chalk  (Blackdown). 

WKNTWORTH,  THOMAS.  fSraAKroRD.] 

WEOBLY.  [Herefordshire.]" 

WEREGELD.  [Wehroklu.1 

WEREJA.  [Moscow.] 

WERL.  OLAF.    (Vkrelius,  OlacsJ 

WERNER.  ABRAHAM  GOITLOB.  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  September,  17i»t),  at  Welslau  on  the  Queiss,  in 
Upper  I^usitz.  His  father  was  superintendent  of  a  foundry 
at  that  place.  He  gave  his  son  minerals  as  plajihings, 
and  young  Werner  thus  became  acquainted,  says  Cuvier, 
with  their  names  and  characters  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  school  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia, 
but  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  celebrated  school  of 
mines  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  He  soon  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  entering  into  the  mining  establishment  at  thai 
place  ;  and  as  the  regulations  required  a  licentiate's  de- 
gree in  law  before  admission,  he  studied  jurisprudence  for 
three  years  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  but  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy. 
At  that  university  he  published,  in  1774.  being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  a  treatise  on  the  external  characters  of 
minerals,  in  which  he  proposed  a  methodical  and  precise 
language  to  describe  the  sensible  qualities  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. By  this  work,  consi-sting  of  a  few  leaves,  Werner, 
says  Cuvier,  rendered  a  service  to  mineralogy'  analogous 
to'that  which  Linno'us  had  rendered  to  botanical  science 
by  the  terminology  made  use  of  in  his  '  PhiloRophia  Bo- 
tanica,'  and  effected  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  mine- 
raloin'.  He  here  expressed  his  id^as  on  the  deficiencies 
existing  in  mineralogical  science,  and  on  the  moans  of  re- 
moving them.  He  observed  that  the  external  characters 
of  minerals  had  been  neglected  in  their  description  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  these  chaiacters  were 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  systematic  distribution  of  minerals, 
but  to  determine  the  conception  of  their  exterior,  and  to 
fix  a  method  of  describing  them ;  that  the  external  cha* 
racters,  previously  employed  by  mineralogists,  were  very 
indefinite,  and  that  the  perfection  and  utility  of  the  ex* 
temal  description  of  minerals  depended  on  the  complete 
definition  and  arrangement  of  the  external  characters. 
This  work  of  Werner  soon  became  popular  in  Germany, 
but  it  was  several  years  before  it  became  more  exten- 
sively known.  A  French  translation,  by  Picardet,  appeared 
in  1790,  and  one  in  English,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1805.  In  his  native  country  it  appears 
to  have  earned  Werner  a  reputation,  for  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing its  publication  (1775),  we  find  him  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg, 
and  inspector  of  the  mineralogical  cabinet  at  that  place. 
He  held  these  offices  for  seventeen  years. 

In  178U  Werner  published  a  translation  of  Cronstedt'a 
Mineralogy,  with  notes,  and  in  the  following  year  a  cata- 
losnie  of  the  private  collection  of  minerals  of  Papal 
d'Ohain.  In  both  these  works  he  introduced  his  method 
of  distribution  and  descriptions  of  minerals  according  to 
his  terminologj-,  giving  the  name  'Oryctognosy'  to  the 
study,  while  he  termed  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the 
positions  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  the  classification  of  rocks  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  period  and  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
'Geognosy.'  Although  in  the  former  department  Werner 
has  done  great  practical  senice,  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  latter  division,  and  his  theory  of  geology,  that  his  name 
must  be  always  associated. 

In  1787  Werner  published  a  little  work  on  the  clasaifi- 
cation  of  rocks, '  Kurze  Klas&ifikation  und  Beschreibung 
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der  vtrschiedenen  G^birfrsarten    'a  brief  but  vtktable-ar- 
rtnwment  and  description  01  rooks,' says  Dr.  Pltton.  The 
aulnor there  point  s  ■  ,i  t ;  (  ■  tu  n  jloijicaidistinctioiisof rooks, 
but  tb*  work  contain;!  none  ot  Werner's  theoretical  ti^vv* 
T—nraKi^  formatioiu,  and  the  clawification  he  hac  given 
n  »  was  OMteiMUy  tAtend  by  him  tls  aubwqucnt  period. 
Wemer  now  proceeded  to  tnieh  in  fan  leetniee  the  doctrine 
of  the  formation  of  the  primitive  and  other  rocks  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  water;  and  in  the  same  year, 
i7fl7,  irom  an  exanunation  oi  tlie  EnijobirL'e  or  Orc-Moun- 
taina},  in  Sautny,  muk  Uie  bamltic  roi-U  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  extendedthe  application  of  thi»  doctrine  to  the 
origin  of  trap  rooka.   Raape,  a  German,  had  as  far  back  as 
1788  dflMSfiMd  the  beaalt  of  Heaw  at  of  igneous  origin.  To 
Werner's  limited  sphere  of  otwervation,  his  enoneous  opi- 
nions on  this  and  on  other  snbjects  may  in  some  measure 
1)0  attributed.    He  lomi  !  I  i:  liasaltic  rocl<s  of  Saxony  and 
of  Heise  forming  the  ^iunimiti)  at  the  hills  in  tabular  uik.«><-s, 
and  not  occurring  in  dykes  and  veins,  or  extending  down- 
wards into  the  valleys,  and  hence  some  of  the  sUongest 
proof}  by  which  these  rodm  ire  now  universally  admitted 
to  he  of  igneous  origin  were  abaent  in  the  phenomena 
which  came  under  his  actual  observiUion.  But  many  even 
of         appearances  in  the  neishbourhood  of  Fieiberfr, 
Werner  apj^eani  to  iiave  uveriouked  or  miseoti&truccl.  , 
Thns  withm  a  day's  journey  of  his  school,  the  porphyry, 
cftiJed  bv  bira  primitive,  hia  been  found  not  only  to  send 
flirth  velaa  or  dikes  thnnigh  fltmtft  of  the  coal  formation, 
but  to  overlie  them  in  maea.    The  mnite  of  tiie  Han 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  vrhicn  he  supposed  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  wt'U  kiiovMi  to  triiver»<' 
and  breach  the  otlier  bt'(l»,  penttratinc: i-ven  into  tlio  plain 
Cas  near  Goslar) ;  and  still  lu'aior  Freibcrtr,  in  the  Kr^co- 
birge,  the  mica  slate  does  not  maoUe  runn  i  Iho  L'rat.tle,  as 
was  supposed,  but  abuti  tibnMftiy  against  it.  Lyell.) 

These  views  of  Wemer  were  ioon  followed  by  the  jpro* 
mulgation  in  his  lecture*  of  hit  Theory  of  Fonnationi, 
\vhicli,  of  a"  t'l  it  he  taught,  we  nro  inclined  to  sclert  as 
hi^i  KfenteAi  <u;iiu-vemcnt  in  tJie  s»tii'it«e.  Hi^  idoiui  re- 
upectini?  the  diviiiioii  oC  roeks  into  great  classes  vve  have 
seen  was  not  original,  but  he  waa  the  first  to  observe  that 
•the  maises  o:  it  rata  that  constitute  the  surface  of  the 
globe  preaent  themselves  in  groupe  or  amemblagea^  the 
roemben  of  which  are  generally  aMociated  wherever  they 
occur,  and  are  so  connected  a*  to  exhibit  a  OLiiuin  unity  of 
chiiracter.  Tlieic  he  termed  *  format  ion >./  sind  lauglil 
that  •  the  exterior  of  tlic  earth  cnnfuta  of  a  se;;es  of  these 
funmtiotts  laid  over  each  otlier  in  a  ceriiun  determinate 
order.'  This  was  a  most  startling  annoimeemeiit  when  we 
consider  what  a  small  portion  of  the  fflobe  had  undavone 
a  geological  examination,  and  that  even  with  that  wnteh 
had  been  cxaminod,  Ibe  nulhor  of  this  liuld  tthnty  luiil 
little  practical  ac«|unintaiKe.  Hi.',  it  this  lefleelUiti  in- 
creases our  surprise,  it  must  also  iuoiea-e  oiii'  adniunlion 
for  the  sagacity  whieh  announced  from  such  snmii  data 
•  troth  wluob,  combated  and  resisted  at  the  time,  now  re- 
OMTM  tht  iment  of  all  geologiati*  and  which  extended  ob> 
■ervations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  confirm.  Ideaa  of  this 
magnitude  un»  my  CuTier*  the  true  cfaanctMiaUes  of 
genius. 

Unlbrtuiiatoly,  however,  l)'.it  as  tiie  natural  ciuiseqiieiice 
of  tus  notions  respecting  basaltic  and  other  rock!»,  now 
deemed  of  igneous  origin,  he  included  the  latter  among 
hit  Mitea  of  oonatant  uniirenal  formationi,  and  it  it  almost 
needleas  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  theory  has  been  as 
effectually  disproved  as  the  ret.t  has  hci  n  confirmed. 
Werner  taiight  tliat  these  fotmations.  incluciinfj  liis  primi- 
tive rocks,  as  well  as  his  fliitj  or  secundary  rocks,  were 
produced  by  a  series  of  precipitations  and  depositions 
fimned  in  succesaion  ttom  water,  whieh  heM^potea  to  have 
covered  the  globe*  and,  exieting  almya  mora  or  lem  fene- 
rally,  eentained  the  diffbrent  iubctancee  whieh  have  neen 
produced  from  them.  In  almost  necessary  connection 
with  tJus  hypothesis,  he  supposed  a  number  of  successive 
and  univemu  ohugM  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  very  great 
Mxtsnt. 

In  November,  1701,  Werner  published  his  'Theory  of 
the  Fomiation  of  Veins,'  which  he  had  also  taught  for  some 
yeA.B  previously  in  his  ledum.    In  this  vrork  he  eon> 

tended  that  veins  were  orinimi'ly  open  ti^surea.  He  ac- 
counted lor  the  existence  oi  the  tis-uit^  by  supposing 
mountaiiw  to  have  been  lornM'd  m  the  ni. inner  above 
stated,  namely,  by  deposition  from  the  &ca  of  beds  one 


above  another,  and  that  the  maas  of  these  beds  being  at 

iirst  wet,  and  possessed  of  little  tenacity,  the  motmtain 
}ielded  to  its  weigiit,  cracked,  and  w.  il,  iI  tvi;  im  tliv  -i  t 
where  Ktpport  was  wantin;:;  and  tiiat  u-s  the  wsters  also, 
which  assisted  in  Kivinirthem  ttupport,  began  to  lower  their 
level,  the  man  would  more  readily  yield  to  itsweiglrt,  and 
would  fall  to  the  side  where  least  resietaoee  waa  opposed. 
The  drinking  of  the  msas  in  drying,  and  the  operation  of 
earthquakes,  mterht,  he  suppoacd,  have  further  assisted  in 
the  production  of  such  rents.  Having  thus  accounted  for 
the  origin  oi  the  li»ii*ure».  he  believed,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  matenals  filling  the  veins  were  introduced 
into  them  from  above,  and  that  the  mam  of  veins  have 
been  formed  by  a  iseties  of  precipitationsfiora  water,  wtiicb 
have  tilled,  in  whole  or  io  part,  the  spaeea  or  fissures ;  that 
these  precipitations  entered  by  the  superior  parts  of  the 
rents  %vliich  were  open,  and  were  fumiabed  \y  a  s^ilution 
in  water,  generally  chemicftl,  which  covered  the  t«)untiy  in 
which  these  rent*  existed.  To  account  for  the  high  de- 
gree of  crystallization  which  prevails  in  the  veins,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  precipitations  and  depositions  which  formed 
them  were  made  witn  more  tranouilUty  than  those  which 
produced  beds  and  formations  ;  that  mechanical  solutions 
■And  depoiiilion*  had  disturbed  the  fomintion  of  veins  inucli 
less  than  of  beds,  and  that  the  sjiMces  in  which  veins  ar*- 
tbiind  ])iescrved  lor  a  lonfjer  time  the  faculty  of  receiving 
and  retaining  ditt'erent  soluaons.  i  Plnyfair, '  Edin.  Review,' 
vol.  xviii.) 

A  French  trsn^tion  of  the  work,  by  D'Aubuisson.  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1B02,  and  an  English  translation  by 

Dr.  Anderson,  at  Edinlturch  in  IRO'J.  This  was  the  last 
>^ork  erncr  wrote.  It  is  said  he  had  a  most  singular 
aversion  to  the  mechanical  act  ot  writing,  which  he 
earned  to  such  an  extreme  as  never  to  reply  to  letters,  and 
which  even  deterred  him  from  Kwding  llMm,  lert  ha  alioald 
be  tenipted  to  reply. 

In  1792  he  was  appointed  Counsellor  rBergrath)  of  the 
mines  of  Saxon\  .  *  on  Charpentier  lieid  the  situation  of 
('aptain-general  1  Ber^haupl luann  :  in  tire  same  establish • 
nieiit,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fi'eling  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  otficcrs,  although  the  laboiirs  of  Char- 
pent ler  were  principally  contined  to  the  practical  details 
of  mining.  lnl7K}orl786  Wemer  introduced  into  hk 
lectures  the  doctrine  of  a  new  class  of  rocks,  to  which,  ai 
lyinir  bitwecn  the  primitive  and  secondarv  or  flutz.  he 
j^uve  the  name  of'  InmsiUon.'  The  total  number  of  di^ 
tin  t  fDrinationh  or  rocks  of  all  these  classes  to  which  he 
oasitrncd  precise  relative  places,  wxs  be1v^een  thirty  and 
forty.  The  establishment  of  the  t:an-ition  class  completed 
Werner's  labours,  and  the  prmnulgation  and  further  ilhistia- 
tion  of  his  views  now  occupied  his  lectures.  He  had  at 
till- time  acquired  a  great  celebrity  throiii;Iiovit  Europe 
the  (list  ;,'eolopi!(t  and  niineraiotrist  oi'  the  day,  and  vtiu, 
Inokeil  ui>on  as  ttie  lounder  ami  autlior  of  mineralog}'  as  a 
science.  His  fame  was  not  so  much  acquired  through  his 
writins.'s  as  by  means  of  his  lectures,  for  we  have  seen  that 
some  of  bis  vrincipal  views  were  only  promulgated  in  thu 
channel.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer.  One  of  his 
pupils  (describes  his  appearance  in  171>?>ns  very  reinarkabie 
aud  =t;  jking  at  the  hist  interview.  He  was  iniddie-«ired. 
and  broad-jjhouldered  ;  his  roujul  and  ti  leiully  countenance 
did  not  at  fin>t  sia;ht  promise  much,  but  when  he  began  to 
speak,  he  at  once  commanded  the  most  marked  attention. 
Ills  eye  waa  fUU  of  fire  and  animation,  his  voice  from  its 
high  tone  was  sometimes  sharp,  but  every  word  was  well- 
wcii^'hed ;  a  cautious  clearness  and  tlie  most  ni  uked  de- 
cision in  the  views  he  expreshf  d  wp-.i-  »]'parent  in  ail  >hat 
he  said.  Witti  all  Ihis  tlure  ua>  united  a  izood  feelini' 
winch  irresistibly  won  every  heart.  In  miutralogitiU 
invcstigatioiM  hit  discrimination  of  the  most  delicate  dis- 
tincltona  was  remariuble.  In  recognising  and  exhibiting^ 
these,  his  whole  demeanour  presented  a  eombination  of 
earnestness  and  assured  conviction.  Every  single  obscurity 
annoyed  him,  and  he  almost  compelled  his  hearers  to 
distin'.;nn-l!  with  the  ci '"''f.st  piis>ihle  i'eitain;y  the  irost 
trivial  variations  in  the  mixtures  of  colouri  occurring  in 
minerals,  all  the  characters  of  which  were  classified  v'lih 
extreme  m'muteness,  and  eveiy  instance  of  deviation  Oom 
his  arrangement,  and  every  ease  of  doubt,  vexed  and 
annoyed  him.  Although  ho  employed  no  mathematical 
foiTOulas  in  the  arrangement  ol  his  crystals,  atten\ard>s) 
successfully  aduoted  by  Ilaiiy,  yet  the  crystalline  htruclure. 
the  number  of  cleavnges,  and  their  relative  poattioo  were 
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rriten.iTs  in  Wonier's  c1:U5ifiLa1ion.  Whdcvpr,  nndrr  his 
ii>trjfiii>t),  utulfitouk  a  iuuuiita.111  expttbtioa,  fccfivt-d  uii 
e\:r^ni'  ly  nnniiti'  plan  accordini^  to  which  hf  'ivas  to 
tuke  hid  olwervations.  Every  deviatioa,  even  the  slightest, 
iKMl  tht  nilei  thui  Uid  down,  and  every  neglect  of  any 
portioo  of  tbem,  wm  severely  bUmed.  It  wis  neoessanr 
ttithe  who  wished  to  derive  idventeipe  from  Wemen 
instruction,  should  ^ve  Iiimself  up  to  hia  master,  for  the 
whole  •ystt-m  wa-s  so  intimately  liiikecl  together,  and  tJic 
various  t-lfmenls  of  discnniinatioii  in  inineralogy  were  so 
cloteiy  united  with  the  mode  oi  observation  in  geology, 
4luit  the  disturtmnce  of  any  of  them  rendered  all  the 
eOwn  uncertein  and  doubtful.  (ProfeMor  Steffiia^  fiat 

He  considered  minerals  under  their  chemical,  econo* 
niictl,  and  even  geoirraphical  aspects,  and  he  arranged 
ui>  tollfCtions  uiuIlt  these  different  modes  of  treatim;  the 
iuljt'cL  He  showed  or  attempted  to  hliow  lh«  iaflueitce 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  rocks  upon  the  habits, 
hictorv,  aad  even  moral  qualities  of  nations,  and  it  may 
tbcrerave  be  easily  seen  that  his  lectures  had  some  points  of 
interest  even  for  the  coldest  minds.  (Cuvier,  Bh^raphie 
Vnicertelle.)  He  associated  everything  with  his  favo- 
rite »cience.  and  111  his  e\iursi\e  lectiirts  he  [lointed  out 
all  the  economical  uiics  of  mini  rals,  and  their  application 
to  medicine  ;  the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of 
rocks  upon  the  soil;  and  of  the  soil  upon  the  resources, 
wealth,  and  civilization  of  man.  The  vawt  sandy  plains  of 
Tartary  and  Africa,  be  would  say,  retained  their  mhabitants 
in  the  shape  of  wandering  shepherds  ;  tlie  granitic  moun- 
tains and  the  io'v  caTcarfo'.is  and  allii\ial  jjlain;*  <:ave  rise 
to  different  manners.  de{i;ree^  of  %vea!lh,  and  intt-lligvnee. 
The  historv*  even  of  languages,  and  the  migration  of  tribes, 
hail  been  deterfnincd  by  !h<>  direction  of  mrticitlar  strata. 
The  qiialitiesof  certain  stout  s  used  in  building weilTd  lead 
hnn  to  descant  on  the  arehilecture  of  different  aeres  and 
Mfionst  nnd  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  fre- 
q  ie'if'y  in\'ited  him  to  treat  of  military  tactics.  The 
t  h:i.  in  of  manners  and  his  eloquence:  kindh  d  t  iithu^iasm 
in  the  niitids  of  h:s  puplK  ;  and  many  who  had  intended 
at  fir-t  only  to  acquire  a  slight  knowkdtre  of  niineialogy, 
when  they  had  once  heard  htm,  devut I. d  Ihi  m^elves  to  it 
as  the  business  of  their  lives.  (Cuvier,  Eiogt  d*  Wtmer ; 
lyefT,  vol.  i.) 

This  extended  and  popular  treatment  of  the  scienee, 
a'tneted  some,  ^vhiIe  others  to  whom  the  love  (d'  ^l(■ienl■e 
f(r  science  '■ake  '.vas  not  a  snfTicient  ituhicement,  hecauie 
his  pupils  from  the  connection  that  his  lectures,  from  the 
•ituation  he  filled,  neeeMarilv  had  with  mining.  Among 
hi*  oupilsor  attendaots  on  nis  lectores  may  be  enume- 
retw  Al#Tand«r  Humboldt,  Von  Boch,  D'Anbiiimon, 
•la-iipsnn.  nrocclii,  Napinne.  Freisleben,  'Raumer.  En<:!i- 
hnrt,  Kar'ten.  Mahs,  Herder,  Wiedemann.  Knirneiljutc, 
R  i^s.  Sleffen-,  TJreithaupt.  E-mark.  Wad  i  Denmark), 
D  Andrada  (Braxih,  and  Elhyar  (Spanish  Mexu-o  .  In 
«m»e<|aenct  of  "Werner  writinir  so  little,  and  his  lectures 
not  beinip  preieiTed,  it  is  to  the  works  of  many  of  these 
pupils  Inat  peemirw  must  be  had  to  aeqaire  a  perfect 
acmait'.tarice  with  the  detai?s  nf  their  preceptor's  views, 
an»1  the  cj;a<hial  exlcu-siim  oi'  his  theories  and  discoveries, 
fiiat  Werner's  powers  of  external  discrimination  were 
tjitremely  acute,  we  have  seen  u\  speaking  of  him  as 
a  minemlo^ist,  and  his  talent  and  tendency  for  classify- 
toj{  were  tn  his  mincral<^cal  studies  fUiiy  fed  by  an 
slnndant  store  of  observation ;  but  when  he  came  to 
apply  this  methodizing  j)o«er  to  jpnlo'^ry,  the  love  of 
T^tem,  no  fostered,  appears  to  have  heen  too  strong  for 
'i  f  cdlloc'ion  of  I'acN  he  had  to  deal  with.  As  we  have 
^'•n,  he  promultfated  a.s  representing  the  world,  a  scheme 
tslle'rted  from  a  province,  and  even"  too  hastily  gathered 
[nm  that  narrow  field.  Vet  his  intense  spirit  of  method 
u  miue  mcttniv  compensated  fot  other  deflctencies,  and 
msfc'ed  him  to  give  the  character  of  a  science  to  what 
hsd  been  before  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  phenomena. 
T!:^'Sidniir  of  ^^v^'em-ninkine  ])roduc('d  a  s<irt  of  fu-ion, 
which,  however  superfuial.  ^ervcd  to  bind  »08;ether  the 
fna«»  of  incoherent  and  mixed  materials,  and  thus  to  form, 
thcviirh  by  stranire  and  anninaloua  meana,  a  stnictnre  of  no 
tnsn  strength  and  durat)ility.  (Whewell,  Air>ior|r  th» 
btdiftn*  Seiettr^x,  vol .  i  i  i . } 

To  retnm  to  the  hioginphy  of  'Werner.  In  1802  he 
u-ired  l*aiis.  and  wa--*  m  i.i  Iv  *h  rreat  honour  hy  the 
•acaUfie  and  learned  bodies.    The  Academy  of  Sciences 


elected  him  one  of  their  eight  foreign  associates,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  rrench  repnhjc  sent  him  a  diploma  as 
'  Citoyenl'  The  latter  lionour  )>erple\ed  ^YeIlu•r,  a.s  he 
was  a  loyal  Saxon  and  fiiudy  attached  to  his  prince.  U« 
communicated  the  circnnistance  to  his  eourt,  but  it  doao 
not  appear  whether  tia  obtained  oanniasiim  to  aooapt  tho 
honour.  He  was  so  dev^oted  tolas  counhy  that  ho  tmmt 
would  enter  into  any  other  service,  although  tibt  IMet 
tempting  offers  were  repeatedly  made  to  hiiu. 

Wenier  suff  ered  for  msny  yeais  uninterruptedly  from  a 
stomach  complaint.  He  was  anxiously  careful  about  his 
health,  was  always  warmly  clothed,  and  the  stove  in  his 
room  was  lighted  throughout  the  year.  The  distresses  o< 
his  country,  consequent  upon  its  being  made  the  theatre 
of  the  campaign  of  1813,  seem  to  have  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  increased  his  malady,  and  produced  a  eomi)!ieatiun 
01  diseases  from  which  he  never  rallied.  In  1817  he  went 
tu  Drcj^deu,  in  the  hope  of  obtiunuig  some  relief  from  his 
sufferings.  He  became  worse,  and  died  there  on  the  30U| 
of  June,  in  the  arnu  of  his  sister,  in  the  tixty-seveathyear 
of  his  age.  Bottigcr  pronounced  his  funeral  oration:  lutter 
delivered  his  '  Eloge '  at  the  Academv  of  Munich,  and 
Baron  Cuvier  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 
Werner  was  never  married.  He  had  surrendered  in  his 
lifetime  the  whole  of  his  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
comprising  upwards  of  tCX).000  specimens,  and  also  a  large 
collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  medals,  to  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Freiberg,  for  40,000  erOWlis»  a  price  considerably 
below  the  value ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  distressed 
state  of  Saxony  at  that  period,  he  accepted  only  a  small 
]iart  of  tlie  reduced  sum,  reserving  a  moderate  interest 
upon  the  remainder  under  the  form  of  mi  annuity,  and 
be(|ueathing  the  capital  after  his  death  to  the  academy  in 
which  he  had  been  more  than  forty  years  the  most  dirtin- 
guished  professor.  It  is  said  he  mi  some  M8S,  aeaify 
ready  for  printing. 

WERNIG  ERODE,  or  STOLLBERG-WERNIGERODE. 
is  a  ditstrict  or  domain,  with  the  title  of  a  countv,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  the  incperfy  of  Count  Stollber^-Wemi- 
gcrode.  It  is  between  'JOar.d  1()0  square  mile.sin  extent,  in- 
cluding apart  of  the  Har2  and  the  Brocken  Mountain,  and  is 
situated  between  the  principality  of  Halbei'stadt,theducbj 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  country 
is  covered  with  wooded  mountains^  round  the  Bro?ken, 
which  is  in  the  erntre. 

WERNIG  ERODE,  the  capital  of  the  county,  in  51" 
'Ai'  N.  lat.  and  10^  47'  E.  long.,  is  situated  at  the  northern 
pa:  t  f  *'  the  Ilarz,  and  is  traversed  by  a  stream  called  the 
Zil  It.  It  1^  availed  town,  with  4  gates,  and  has  a 
suburb  called  Neachenrode.  The  mansion  of  the  oount  >• 
an  antient  castle,  built  on  a  rock  827  feet  above  the  level 
(if  llic  'soa.  and  tdO  feet  above  tlie  town.  It  commands  a 
vrr\  f'l  tie  pi  nspect,  and  conf  aius  a  lilirai  y  of  ;>0.(X10  volumes, 
inelndriir  a  reina;kahle  collection  of  2(KKJ  bibles,  and  tho 
archives  of  the  cunnty.  An  extensive  park  adjoins  tho 
count's  residence.  The  town  is  very  far  from  handsome* 
but  is  enKveoed  by  being  the  seat  of  all  the  public 
offices  of  the  county,  by  the  influx  of  travelien  Tinting 
the  Harz.  and  h\  its  wonfif  n  and  linen  mannfacforics,  its 
tanneries  and  l-raiuly  di-til  leriem,  a  paper-mill,  several  oil- 
mill^,  sa'.v-rnills.  ice.  Tln_'  town  c'.mtains  4  clmiches.  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  poorhouhe,  and  a  gymnasium,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  com.    Population  5400. 

(Miiller,  f¥orterbuek  dct  PreiuntchtH  Slaaiet ;  Hassel* 
ffandiuek;  Brockhaos,  OmMnaiion$  Lexietm;  SteiOf 

Handhtich.^ 

WERST.  or  VERST,  the  Russian  itinerary  mea.«uire, 
being  .TiOO  English  feet,  or  nearly  two-thirds' of  h  mile. 
From  the  number  of  wersts  subtract  its  third,  and  also  one 
for  every  290  wersts.  and  the  result  will  be  ootr  enough  to 
the  answer  in  English  m>le<.  , 

WESEt.  or  LOWER  WESEt,  a  town  in  the  daehy  of 
Cleves.  in  the  covemment  of  Dusseldorf,  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  in  51'  40'  N.  lat.  and  6' 37' 
K.  lonsr.,  at  the  jn-u  tion  of  the  Lippe  ^vith  the  Rhine, 
which  here  forms,  an  island,  very  strongly  fortified,  and  with 
a  citadel  built  by  the  Great  F.k'clor.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  and  nas  sustained  several  sieges.  Wesel  is  an 
antient  to*vn.  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hanseatte 
LeaKne.  Wan  and  other  calamities  great  I  v  rtnluced  it :  and 
in  1770  It  had  only  4500  inhsbilants.  Since  then  ft  has 
jrmdnally  recovered,  and  tli>?  population  is  ;ibi  ve  11.(100, 
bciidcii  Che  garri^un.   The  towu  iias  a  gvninairiom,  a  »eim* 
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nfvy,  a  commercial  institution,  a  botanic  fjarden.  snd  | 
Beveral  ^cliools.  There  are  three  German  l^iolestant  and  i 
t\TO  Roman  CathoUc  churuhes,  one  Frt  iich  Cilvmlst  and 
one  £ngluh  church,  a  synairogue,  and  numerou»  public  I 
Imildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  M  the  lar^c 
•nd  handaome  eenete^iouae,  the  govtmmeirt4ioui«,  the 
■iwimI,  the  home  of  correction,  end  the  eorn-ni^niiie. 
The  manufactures  are  of  many  kinds:  calicoes,  linen, 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  ^]ove.s,  btockinRs.  leather,  tol)aceo, 
aoap,  and  spirituous  lifjuors.  Hansel  says  there  are  lot) 
distilleries.  The  inhabitanlsi  c&ny  un  a  considerable  trade 
m  com,  timber,  coals,  potashes,  salt,  cattle,  wine,  brandy, 
aud  oolonial  productions.  The  bartxHir  is  safe  and  con- 
▼eniait;  and  there  is  a  brid^  of  boats  over  Um  Rhine, 
and  a  standing  bridt^e  over  the  Lippe.  A  monument  in 
memory  of  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  the  srallant  Major 
Bchill,  who  were  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon,  which  is 
erected  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  was  dedicated  with 
great  ceremony  on  the  31st  of  March,  1835. 

WESEL,  UPPER,  is  a  walled  town  in  the  |p)vernment 
«f  Cohieiu,  on  the  Rhine,  the  bed  of  whidi  u  deep  and 
narrower  than  at  any  other  point.  Tliere  are  two  churches 
and  three  chapels,  of  which  St.  Werner's  chapel  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Tlie  inhabitants,  2b0t.)  in  number,  are  en^^ed 
in  the  manutactnrc  of  woollca  cloth  and  the  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Rhine.  Wine  ol  -uperior  quality  is  produced  in 
the  adjacent  country.  On  a  steep  mountain  without  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  and  verjr  atron);  ca.stlc  of 
Schonberg,  and  below  the  town  the  perpendicular  Lnrley 
rock,  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  echo. 

(Hashel,  Handbiich  :  Miiller,  Wtrterltmh  de$  Ffwitit- 
r.k^n  Sfiirjtf! :  Stein,  Lexicon. ) 

WESER.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Germany,  is 
fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  WeiTU  aud  tlie  Fiilda  :  the 
Werra  rises  in  Saxe-Hildburghausea,  and  the  Fukla  in 
the  KhSngebizge  in  Bavaria.  The  course  of  the  Werra 
IS  175  mile*,  and  that  of  the  Fulda  128,  to  their  junc- 
tion at  HRiro\eri.'.ch-!\f linden,  where  their  united  streams 
take  the  name  of  the  Weser,  whit-h  is  supposed  to  he  only 
a  corruption  of  the  original  i,  w\.  r\  liie  Werra  Wisaraha, 
Wesare,  Wirraha).  The  Roman  form  of  the  name  is 
Visnrgis.     The  Wcser  then  pa!>ses  through  the  princi- 

Eility  of  Goltingen  (Baoover),  the  duchy  of  Brunewiek, 
e  principality  of  Chlcnbetr^  (Hanover>,  the  county 
of  Schaumburg  (Hesse-CacseV,  the  Prussian  piovince  of 
Westphalia,  the  Hanoverian  provinces  of  Tlo\a,  ^'erdel^, 
and  Bremen,  and  the  territory  of  the  city  of  HrVmcn,  from 
which,  to  its  very  broad  mouth  beyond  IJrtnierlehe,  it 
forms  the  boundarj-  between  Hanover  and  Oldenburg, 
which,  for  a  small  space,  poweuea  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  lialla  into  the  North  Sea  45  milee  befowthe  city  of 
Bremen :  its  entire  course  from  Miinden  is  miles  Its 
principal  affluents  ai-e,on  the  right  hand.  I,  the  AlU  r.  witli 
the  Ocker  and  the  Leine  ;  2,  the  ^\'umme  :  :i.  the  l  une  : 
and.  on  the  t,  the  An  ;  5,  the  Dtiiut: ;  G,  the  Huntc. 
The  principal  towns  and  ports  on  its  bankH  are  :— Munden, 
CarUhaien,  Hulzmiinden,  Hameln,  Binteln,  Fru«sian*Min- 
deii,  Nienburg,  Bremen,  Elsfleth,  Brake, and  Bremerbafen. 
Ihe  general  direction  of  its  eoune  is  firom  south  to  north, 
■t  fiiit  through  a  mountainous  conntry,  to  the  celebrated 
Porta  Wi'stplialica  i  between  four  and  five  nnles  above 
Minden>.  which  is  a  gap  in  the  Siiutei-Gebiige,  probably 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  liver,  through  which  it  now 
flows,  having  Jacob»berg  (528  feet  hiirh)  on  Ihe  right,  and 
Wittekindsberg  (807  feet  hieh)  on  the  left  bank^  Arter 
paaaing  the  Porta  Weatphaiica  it  flows  through  a  wide 
yaSlty  with  low  banka.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the 
navigation  of  Ihe  Weser,  as  well  as  of  the  Werra,  the 
Fulda,  and  some  of  the  other  tributary  streaniB,  m>  the 
Aller  and  the  Hunte,  are  of  tlie  hii,'hest  importance  to  the 
eommerce  of  the  countries  on  their  banks.  The  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  the  Weser  are  indeed  often  rendered 
impiaiaole  fta  monthe  together  in  the  summer  time  by  the 
eand-hanka.  and  its  bed  becomes  more  and  more  choked  by 
sand,  so  that  large  ships  are  exposed  to  danger.  Five 
miles  below  Bremerk'hc  a  harbour  was  constructed,  in 
IRIK,  at  l  iiL  riiouth  of  the  river. 

In  tbriBer  times  the  commerce  of  the  Weser  was  impeded 
by  the  numerous  tolls  levied  by  the  governments  of  the 
different  states  on  the  banks  (there  were  twen^-two 
places  between  Mihideo  and  llsfleth,  at  all  whien  toll 
was  levied),  by  the  right  of  staple  claimed  by  diflerent 
*Owua,  and  by  a  multitude  ot  vexatious  charges  esta- 


blished by  privilcGTo.-^  and  imperial  grants.  The  prince* 
interested  in  the  na> illation  of  the  river  atti'mpted  by 
means  of  conferences,  isi  lii  17<W,  and  1710,  to  remove 
some  of  those  impediments;  but  nothing  ww  ctlected 
either  then,  OT  Wwi  the  subject  was  resumed  in  1803. 
Tlie  Hanoveriaii  forcfDnent  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example,  in  1814.  Of  effecting  some  important  unprove- 
menbi  At  len£:th  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  having  decreed 
the  regulation  of  the  navigation  on  the  German  rivers,  a 
commission,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  Irom  Ptussia, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hessc-Darmstatit,  Oldenbun?,  Lippe- 
Detroold,and  Bremen,  met  at  Minden  in  1821 ;  and  on  the' 
10th  of  September,  1823,  the  act  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Weser  was  signed.  By  this  act  the  navigation  of  the 
Weser  from  Munden  to  the  sea  and  vice  versa  is  declared 
to  be  free.  The  numerous  tolls,  staple  rights,  privileges. 
&c.  were  abolished,  and  a  unitbrni  Weser  toll  was  esta- 
bluhed,  the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  whole 
course  of  the  river.  With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Weser  in  |[eneral,  it  embraces  chiefly  linen-yam,  woo'., 
rape-seed  oA,  the  productions  of  the  Harz,  Hanoverian 
linen,  tobacco,  leather,  English  manufactures,  tninH>il, 
window-glass,  looking-glasses,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial 
produce.  The  city  of  Bremen  has  had  for  three  centuries 
the  first  and  niost  important  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
countries  on  the  Weser. 

(Hassel,  Handbttch,  vol.  iv.,  'Hanover,'  &c. ;  W.  V. 
Schlieben,  Gemiilde  der  Preuttischen  Monarchie ;  Brock- 
haus,  Convertationt  Lexicon ;  J.  Huber,  Zeitungs-Lexicnn^ 
edited  by  F.  A.  Riider ;  Stein,  Handbuch,  edited  by  Hor- 
schelmann,  vol.  ii.: 

WESLEY,  JOHN,  was  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  a  lamily,  several  of  tiie  other  members  of  which  how- 
ever also  claim  to  be  shortly  noticed,  either  on  their  own 
account 'or  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  him. 
It  will  be  most  conveident  to  comprise  all  the  Wedeys 
under  one  head,  and  to  take  them  in  chronological  order. 

The  Wesleys,  .>r  AVrs'leys,  a-s  they  formerly  spelled  their 
name,  are  s.ud  by  Dr.  Atlam  (.Mm  ke,  in  his  '  Memoirs  ot 
the  Wesley  Family,'  to  have  believed  their  pr  'gem tors  t'l 
have  come  to  England  from  Saxony;  and  it  hai.  been  sug- 
gested that  they  mis;ht  possibly  have  been  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  once  famous  reformer,  John  Weseeius, 
otherwise  de  Wesalia,  or  BasiHus,  cf  Groningen,  who  died 
in  14WI3.  rSee  '  Biucriaphieal  N'ofices  of  the  Rev.  Bartho- 
lomew Westle\  ."  .Vc.  by  Wilinmi  Real,  Hvo.,  Lond.,  l&ilJ. 
and  Wksski..  :  Sii])po>ni?  tlie  name  to  be  Eng',sh,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  doubt  has  been  enfert.-iined  as  to  whether 
it  is  properly  Westleigh  or  Weilesleish.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  family  name  of  Wei lesleigh  (probably 
taken  firom  the  viDa^  to  called  near  the  city  of  Wells^  \m 
cenerally  parsed  into  Wesley:  Wood,  in  the  'Athene 
Oxoniensps,'  has  a  notice  of  a  bi.'hop  of  KilJare.  of  the 
early  pari  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whom  he  describes  aA 
'Walter  Welleslcy,  commonly  callpd  Wesley;'  and  it  is 
known  that,  when  John  Wesley  s  yoimgf  r  brother  Charles 
was  at  Westminster  School,  an  Irish' geur.eman,Ganct  Wd.- 
lesley,  Esq.,  of  Dungannon,  M.P.  for  tlie  county  of  Meath, 
consideriiiE  the  boy  to  bo  of  his  own  family,  offered  to 
make  him  his  heir  il'  he  would  have  relinquished  the  inter, 
tion  of  proecedjnn  to  Oxford  and  gone  over  and  settled  in 
Ireland.  This  was  before  1727,  in  which  year  Mr,  Wel- 
Icsley  died,  leaving  his  estates  and  also  his  name  to  bis 
cousin,  Richard  Colley,  Eso  ,  who  was  created  Baron  Mor^ 
nington  (in  Ihe  Irish  peerage)  in  1746,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  first  earl  of  Momington,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
late  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  present  duke  of  Wel- 
iiuirton. 

The  Reverend  Bartholomew  WtbTLEY  is  the  first  of 
John  Wesley's  ancestors  of  whom  there  is  any  distinct 
record.  He  was  born  about  KiOO;  was  educated  at  one  oi 
the  universities,  where  he  studied  both  divinitv  and  medi- 
cine; became,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  minister 
of  Charmouth  and  Catherston  (two  adjoining  villages  near 
Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire) :  and  was  ejected  from  the  tirst  of 
these  livings  immediately  aHer  the  iicstoration,  and  from 
the  second  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformitv  in 
1662.  He  cootinueu  to  reside  at  Charmouth,  practising 
physic,  till  the  passing  of  the  Five^Mile  Act  in  1665  drove 
nim,  with  other  nonconformists,  to  a  secluded  spot  at 
Pinney,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Whitcchapel  Kocks ; 
■  aiid  there  lu'  isbc!ievc<l  to  \  -|ient  tlic  remainder  of  his 
I  days,  which  appear  not  to  liave  bwen  many,  though  w«  dn 
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not  find  the  date  of  his  decease  stated.  *  He  Tived  several 

yvail,*  Dr.  Calamv  tells  us,  '  afler  he  was  lesrally  silenced  ; 
but  the  death  oi  fiia  son  made  a  very  sensible  alteration  in 
the  rather,  »o  that  he  tOanntMi*  d«dilMd  «ptM,«iddid 
not  loDK  surrtve  him.' 

the  Rmrcnd  John  Wbstlsy,  M.A.,  son  of  this  Bar- 
tiiflloiiiew,  WIS  bom  aboot  1636,  and  studied  at  New 
Idn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himielf  parfietilariy 
to  the  Oriental  lari^uai;:ds,  and  adopted  the  opinions 
as  to  church  Kovenimenl  and  other  subjecta  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univer^aty, the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen, who 
is  said  to  have  shown  great  kindness  for  him.  After 
pnaehing  for  some  time  to  what  was  called  '  the  lathered 
chnreh,'  at  Weymoutht  and  at  the  neighboarinK  viila^  of 
Radipole,  he  was  aftpdnted  in  Mtf,  1688,  to  tiie  viearafe 
of  Winterbome-Whitchurch,  in  the  same  county  of  Doi-sct. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  White,  one  of  the  lay 
assessors  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
commonly  called  *  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,'  in  which 
town  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church  for  about  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Westley  is  also  stated  to  have  been  a  niece  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Puller,  the  celebrated  historian ;  it  u  probable 
that  she  was  kis  wife's  niece.  Westley  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  something  he  had  uttered  in 
the  pulpit  very  soon  after  the  Restoration  :  he  lay  in  con- 
finement till  he  was  dischai^ed  by  an  order  of  the  privy 
council,  dated  24th  .Inly,  1661,  on  his  taking  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.  He  was  seized  a  second  time 
in  the  beginning  of  1662  as  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
and  oaniea  to  pnaoa  at  Blandfocd,  where  he  lay  for  some 
time ;  and  soon  after  he  got  out,  the  Act  of  uniformity 
deprived  him  of  his  living,  and  left  him  for  several  months 
a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.  At  length,  in  May,  lb63,  a 
pious  and  charitable  jjerson  srave  him  a  house  rent-free  at 
the  village  of  Preston,  a  few  miles  from  Weymouth.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  emigrating  to  Surinam  or  Mary- 
land; but  he  finafljr  resolved  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
main at  home.  He  continued  to  preach  when  he  cfmld 
find  a  safe  opnortnnity,  both  at  Preston  and  Weymouth  ; 
and  he  eventually  vimied  himself  as  pa>tor  to  a  smiill  con- 
gregation :it  Poiili-.  fhouiih  \Mthoiit  ltuiu^  to  reside  among 
them.  He  was  otten  apprchendetl  whUe  thu*  engaged, 
and,  beaides  beinsr  several  times  lined,  was  subjected  to 
four  imprisonments  at  Poole  and  Dorcheater.  Yet  thi'^ 
elder  Jonn  Westley  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  person 
of  extreme  opinions,  or  one  who  habitually  allowed  his 
»eal  to  hurry  him  into  disregard  of  danger  or  other  indis- 
cretions.  His  ji.ineiple  and  his  practice  was  to  join  on 
i  rdinary  occasions  m  public  worship  with  the  members  of 
the  establisned  church;  and  we  are  told  that,  while  some 
of  his  nonconformist  brethren  in  Dorset  preached  and 
administered  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  small  con- 
gregations who  acknowledged  them  as  their  pastors  openly 
and  at  all  hanrdu,  he  *  thought  it  his  duty  to  beware  of 
men — that  prudently  he  should  preserve  his  liberty  ami 
his  opportunity  to  ramiater  in  holy  things  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  not  by  the  opennev^s  of  one  meeting  to  hazard 
the  liberty  of  ail  meeting*.'  (  Beal,  p.  27  ")  The  Five-Mile 
Act  however,  which  drove  his  father  from  Charmouth, 
drove  him  also  from  Preston,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to 
«onie  plaoe  of  eoneealment  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
known.  VenfurinfT  forth  aeain  some  time  after  to  visit  his 
family  and  to  preach  to  his  congregation,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  suffered  another  imprisonment.  Many  mote 
hardships  incident  to  his  situation  he  also  underwent,  and 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  his  spirits  at  last  sunk  under 
the  public  and  personal  afflictions  with  which  he  was  tried. 
If  he  W8«  only  three  or  four  and  thirty,  as  Southey  states 
(Life  pf  fVeslei/,  i.  5),  when  he  died,  that  event  must  have 
been  before  or  in  the  year  1670.  ffis  death,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  speedily  followed  bjT  that  Of  bis  flttber,  at 
about  double  the  age. 

The  Reverend  Samoel  Westiky.  or  Wkslkv,  was  a 
younirer  son  of  this  John  Westley,  and  was  born  at  Preslon, 
accordinz  to  one  account  in  1668,  bv  another  in  1666, 
by  a  third  *al>out  the  year  10Q2|  or  peibam  a  litUe  earlier' 
(Compwe  Beal,  p.  -tl.  and  Southey.  I.  7,  where  it  is  ts- 
narked  that  the  earliest  date  is  established  by  certain 
"Xfracls  from  the  Reei^ter.s  of  Exeter  College,  which 
are  ?iven,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to  prove  any 
thing  on  the  subject).  He  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  his  father  for  the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  and  to 
h«re  been  sent  with  that  view,  after  leaving  the  free  gram. 


mar-sehool  of  Dorchester,  first  to  the  Academy  at  Stepney, 
kept  by  Kdward  Veal,  B.D.,  and  next  to  that  kept  by  Charles 
Morton,  M.A.,  at  Newington  Green.  This  course  was  no 
doubt  taken  under  the  direction  of  hi.s  mother,  who  long 
survived  her  husband,  although  the  expense  waa  probably 
borne  by  his  other  relations.  Wesley  however  soon  left  the 
Dissenters;  it  is  said  that  his  determination  to  quit  them 
waa  fixed  by  tiie  diB|u8t  with  whieh  he  witnessed  a  Calf's 
Head  Tlub  celebration  of  the  exeeution  of  Charles  I. 
When  he  joined  the  established  church,  he  wa.s  abandoned 
by  his  relations ;  but.  making  his  way  to  Oxford,  wi'h  onlv 
two  pounds  sixteen  shillings^in  his  pocliet,  he  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College  as  a  poor  scholar ;  and,  although  alt 
he  ever  after  received  from  any  of  his  fcienda  was  a  matter 
of  live  shillings,  he  managed  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree, 
and  by  acting  as  a  private  tutor  had  accumulated  the  sum 
often  pounds  fifteen  shiHings,  when  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don and  cot  ordained.  In  all  the  accounts  that  we  have 
examined  it  in  atti>erted  that  Uie  yeai'  in  which  he  went  to 
college  was  1684;  and  one  of  the  extracts  which  Southey 
prints  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  he  made  a  deposit  of 
caution-money  as  a  poor  scholar  on  the  28th  of  September 
in  that  year ;  out  it  will  be  found  that  this  date  will  not 
agree  with  the  rest  of  his  hietory  as  commonly  related.  If 
his  enterinsr  himself  at  Exeter  College  could  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  some  three  or  four  years  earlier,  the 
various  statements  or  calculations  of  the  year  in  which  ho 
was  born  would  be  more  nearly  reconciled.  At  all  events 
it  is  clearly  impossible  that  if  he  only  beeame  a  member  of 
the  Univeieitytn  1AM,  he  oould,  as  we  are  told,  have  taken 
his  degree  ofB.An  been  ordained,  served  a  euracy  in  Lon- 
don for  a  year,  been  for  another  year  on  board  a  man-of-war 
as  chaplain,  and  then  served  another  l.nndon  curacy  for 
two  years,  durinp  which  he  married,  had  a  son,  became 
known  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  got  a  small  living  in 
the  coOntiy  (supposed  to  be  that  of  South  Ormsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire), all  before  James  II.  {mbliidwd  the  order  in 
eooneit  commanding  his  Deelaiation  Ibr  Liberty  of  Oon- 
science  to  be  read  in  ihe  churches,  in  May,  1688.  At  IhV 
time  Wesley  is  reprc^nted  as  having  been  a  person  oi  sue. 
importance  that  urgent  solicitations  and  promises  of  pre- 
ferment were  addresited  to  him  to  induce  hmi  to  su])purt 
the  measures  of  the  court,  which  however  lie  resolutely 
refusfKi  to  do }  not  only  omitting  to  rvsiithe  king's  declara- 
tion, but  preachtog  a  pointed  disoMuie  against  it  before 
an  audience  composed  in  great  part  Of  courtiers,  soldieis, 
and  informers. 

Other  facts  eipially  go  to  strengthen  the  improbability  of 
his  havini^  L,'otie  to  colleire  only  in  1684.  It  isstatetlto 
have  been  atler  he  returned  iVom  sea  that  he  married 
Susannah,  youngest  datlghter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  An- 
nesley,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  London  noneoiK 
formut  clergy,  and  a  near  relation  (Coke  and  Moore  wiy, 
in  their  *  Life  of  Wesley,'  p.  16,  a  first  coufin)  of  the  Irish 
earl  of  .\ni,'le'>?y.  Tins  lady,  as  apperirs  from  one  of  her 
own  lpttci->i,  ishich  has  been  printed,  had,  like  her  husband, 
of  her  own  accord  let^  the  Dissenters,  and  that  at  the  early 
a^e  of  not  fuU  thirteen,  after  having,  as  she  intimatea, 
thoroughly  examined  the  controversy  between  them  and 
the  established  church.  Another  daugnter  of  Auneslqr 
Ifwho  had  originally  held  a  living  in  the  church,  and  was 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  was  the  first  w  ife  of  the 
eccentric  John  Dunton,  bookseller,  publisher,  and  anflior, 
in  whose  curious  autobiographical  peii  ii,  ee  entitled 
hi«  'Life  and  Error?**  there  are  several  notices  of  his 
brolher-in-law  ;  an<l  Dunton  published  for  Wesley  tholtrst 
work  that  had  his  name,  an  octavo  volume  of  verse,  en< 
titled  '  Maggots,  or  Poems  on  several  subjects,*  which  ap 
peared  in  16^.  Wesley,  bendes  beins  already  married 
to  Min  Annesley,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  an 
established  writer,  though  only  aiumymously,  for  the 
booksellers. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  we  are  told  that  Wes- 
ley wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  it ;  but  as  neither  the  date 
nor  even  the  title  is  given,  we  maybe  permittwl  to  suspend 
our  beUefas  to  the  extstence  of  this  allied  work.  As  it 
is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  queen,  who  in  conse- 
qnence,  we  are  told,  cave  the  author  (he  living  of  Epwurth, 
in  Lincolnshire,  about  169.3,  it  may  possibly  have  been  not 
anything  concernintr  the  Revolution,  but  an  hcioie  poem, 
in  folio,  entitled  'The  Life  of  Christ,'  which  he  published 
that  year  and  dedicated  to  her  majesty,  and  which  vetta 
repiiiited,wiUi  large  additions  and  alterations,  in  168? 
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Anovlier  folio  volume  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  •  Ele«nes  on 
Queen  Mary  ijid  Aichbiehop  TiUotaoo*'  followed  in  1685 ; 
*  The  Hiatoiy  of  the  New  TMaraent  aMempted  in 

and  aiiorrrd  with  -iciilptureft,  done  by  J.  Sturt,*  12mo., 
in  1701 ,  a:i  J  ■  1  iu  iiisitorv  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Verse, 
with  180  Mi;  tires,  by'Sturt,' 12mo.,  in  1704.  Inl705 
Wesley  publivlieii  a  poem  on  the  batUe  of  Blenheim, 
for  which  the  duke  of  Mariboroi^t^h  made  him  chariain  to 
oiMofllieicgimentaihenstatiooediaKqgland,  and  would, 
it  it  Mid,  tatve  proeuicd  him  a  prabeod*  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters  at  court  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  powerful  enough  not  only  to  prevent  this 

f>romotion.  bat  soon  aftt-r  to  procure  the  rem  :miI  i  f  We»- 
ey  from  hi*  chaplaincy.  In  the  next  reit^ii  liowever  lie 
received  and  held  with  fipworth  the  small  living  of  Wioolo 
in  the  aame  coaoty.  He  died  30lh  April,  1735 ;  and  the 
aame  year  appeared,  under  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  his 
nuMt  driionto  work,  entitled  *  DiaeitatioDee  in  librum 
JobU*  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  for  the 
publication  of  which  proposals  had  l>ecn  first  circulated  in 
1729.  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament'  is  mentioned,  with- 
out date,  in  a  list  of  Samuel  Wesley's  publication-*  in  Ni- 
chols's '  Select  Collection  of  Puem»,'  ii.  99;  and  he  in  stated 
by  his  son  John,  in  his  'History  of  Enie^land,'  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  defence  deiivere<l  by  Dr.  Sacbeverell 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Rs  poetry  is  oeearionally 
hftrsh  in  exprcAsion,  but  is  not  without  feeling  and  anima- 
tion ;  some  p:ii.sat;es  are  elei^aiU  and  tn  en  elevated.  By  his 
wife,  who  WHS  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
he  had  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  of  whom  one  daughter, 
Mehetabel,  wno  made  an  unfortunate  m8U-riai;e  with  a  per- 
aon  of  the  name  of  Wright,  evinced  much  literary  talent, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Mn.  or  Miss  Mehetabel  Wrif^ht, 
whodistinje^ished  herself  as  a  modeller  in  wax  ;  and  three 
sons.  Samuel,  John,  and  Charles,  all  attained  more  or  less 
celebrity. 

The  Reverend  Samuki.  Wesley,  the  Youni^ur.  waa  the 
ehh'st.  or  at  least  the  cl(lc-<t  surviving,  son  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wesley  of  Epworth.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
bom  there.  Whitehead,  in  his  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  says  about 
1QS2:  Coke  and  MMre» in  IWO.  Y«t  the  laleal  «f  thew 
dates,  it  will  be  ofaeerred,  is  earner  than  that  aHigned  for 
his  father's  induction  to  the  living  of  Epworth.  It  is  related 
that  he  was  four  year^t  old  before  he  spoke  a  word  ;  but 
from  that  time  lie  sjioke  not  only  without  any  diffie.ilty, 
but  with  an  understanding  abov«;  itis  years.  He  was  sent 
to  Wesrtroinster  School  in  1704,  was  admitted  a  king's 
iehidarm  1707»  and  in  1711  wae  elected  toChriat'eChutch. 
Oxford,  where  ho  rMsrined  tt  leaat  tilt  he  had  taken  Ms 
degree  of  M.A.    He  had  aequircd  much  reputation  Torliis 

f roficiency  in  classical  learning  botli  at  school  and  at  the 
Tiiiversity,  and  he  was  now  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of 
Wefttminiter  School,  in  whicii  situation  he  remained  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  taken  holy  orders  soon  after 
leaving  collq^e ;  but  he  never  obtained  any  preferment  in 
the  cibtifiel^ '  tbovgb  his  religious  convictions  appear  to 
have  been  atrong,  and  hia  epitaph,  besides  giving 
him  a  high  character  both  for  benevolence  and  piety,  says 
that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher — addini;  tlial  his  •  be-tt 
sermon  was  the  constant  example  of  an  t  difyimj  life."  It 
is  understood  that  his  intimacy  with  bishop  .Vttcibury  and 
the  other  Tory  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  warm  advocacy  or 
avo'.val  of  the  principles  of  that  party,  stood  in  the  way  of 
bia  advancement  Botii  he  and  bia  younger  brolbeia,  John 
and  Charlet,  a«  it  baa  been  obterved,  aeem  to  have  im* 
bibcd  their  po!itii-a!  opinions  from  their  mother,  who,  al- 
thoiit;h  htu'  conceaJcd  her  si-ntiments  duritix  a'l  tlie  reijrn 
of  Kim?  William,  differed  from  her  hu^lmnd  inhisapproval 
of  the  Hevulution — a&ct  whicii  the  latter  only  discovered 
by  perceiving  that  is  the  kinga  iMtillneaaahedidnot  say 
'  Awen'  to  the  praycra  for  hia  xeoovenr.  But  Saon^ei  car- 
ried both  his  political  toryiara  ftnd  hUi  nlgfa-draich  notioni 
much  further  than  his  brothers,  whose  'new  faith.'  as  he 
termed  it,  an*!  canonical  irregularities,  he  viewed  with  ercal 
conctin  and  di.sapprobation.  Bvit  he  seareely  livi  i  i  i  -re 
rnoie  tlian  the  bt-KiUiungof  Methodism.  In  17*i^he  a]>- 
pointed  head  master  of  Tiverton  School,  in  Devonshire  ; 
and  there  he  resided  till  his  death,  tith  November,  1738. 
Uo  W  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poems,  fir^  published  in 
4to.,  in  1736.  and  a  second  tine  in  Hvoh  io  17431.  Some  of 
Ihem,  especially  thoic  of  a  hiimormn  eait  have  much 
ment.  The  collection  f  'f>riinnal  letters  by  the  Re- 
verend John  Wealey  ami  ius  Fnends,'  i^bliahed  by  Dr. 


Priestley  in  an  6vo.  voluihe.  at  Birmingham,  in  I79i,  con- 
sists for  the  roost  part  of  the  correapondence  between 
Samuel  Wesley  and  hia  brathcn^  obtained  ftom  Saamd'a 

daughter  and  grand-daughter. 

The  Reverend  John  Wesley,  the  most  eminent  person 
of  his  name  and  family,  wa»  the  second,  or  the  Mrcond  who 
grew  up  to  manhood,  of  the  sons  of  the  Reverend  Samnel 
Wesley,  of  Epworth,  and  was  bom  there,  17th  June  (  O.S.), 
1703.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he  waa  aent  to  tbie 
Charter  House,  whence,  at  trie  age  of  soreitlMn,  be 

Eroceeded  to  Chriat  Choich*  Oxford.  The  aeeounl  of 
is  official  biographers,  C!oke  and  Moore,  ia,  that  having 
taken  h'u  degree  of  B.A..  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Lined n 
College  in  1724,  vf&n  ordained  by  Potter,  then  bishop  oi 
Oxford,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  172-'j.  and 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1726  (pp.  42  and  47).  Southey  s 
account,  which  ia  probably  correct,  is  that  he  waA  not 
elected  to  bis  fellowship  till  Maith,  1726.  In  the  end  ai 
the  aune  year  he  waa  appointed  Graekloebmr  and  modera- 
tor of  the  classes. 

From  his  earliest  year*  Wesley  had  been  of  a  seriou* 
temper,  ami  more  espeeially  from  tiie  commencement  of 
his  residence  at  college  religioua  impressions  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  him.  It  is  related  thai  two  booka  ill  pMti- 
cular,  which  he  read  in  the  cowm  «f  Ma  prapu^ions 
for  ordination,  )>rodneed  a  powerAi)  effect  on  bim the 
treatise  "De  Imitatione  Christi,'  attributed  to  Tliomaa-i- 
Kenipi*,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  s  'Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.'  From  about  the  time  when  he  was  ordained  he 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  a  practice  which  he  conUuued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  large  portion  of  this  record,  uudi  i 
the  title  of  his  'Journal,'  was  published  by  himaeU^  in  21 
parts,  and  haabeen  Mveraltimeareprintea. 

Soon  after  he  waa  ordained,  bo  wont  to  oficiate  aa  curate 
to  hia  father  at  Wroote,  and  bere  be  resided  for  about  two 
years;  during  which  time,  in  17*^,  he  received  pnest's 
orders  from  the  same  prelate  by  wliom  lie  had  been  ordained 
deacon.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  end  of  this  year 
tliat  he  was  summoned  back  to  colleire,  in  consequence  of 
a  regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  fellows  as  might  be 
chosen  moderatoraebould  perform  the  dutico  of  their  ofteo 
in  penon.  Here  he  found  his  younger  brother  Charlet,  then 
an  underginduate  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  a  small  a^o- 
cialion  of  students  already  distingui>hed  in  the  University 
by  the  derisive  appellations  of  the  Holy  Club,  the  Godly 
Club,  the  Bible  Moths,  the  Bible  Bigots,  the  Sacra  acnta- 
nans,  and  the  Methodists.  At  first,  we  are  told,  th'  ir  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  only  CMiied  them  the  length  of  uvnUr 
ing  Sunday  evenings  to  the  reading  of  divinity,  the  ndier 
nijflits  beins;  Riven  to  secular  studies  ;  but  very  isoon  rehtncip 
became  the  sole  business  of  their  nieelint;.'* ;  ttiey  comniii- 
nicated  once  and  fasted  twice  a  week,  emplnyed  much  of 
their  time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  tli«  mck,  gave  away 
whatever  they  gouU  spare  in  charity,  obsened  among 
themselvei  a  regular  ^atem  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  aclf- 
examination ;  in  Aod,  exbibitea  inall  thinga  a  moI  and  ab> 
straction  from  the  world  soch  aa  baa  aeaicdy  been  aur- 
passed  by  the  mo<it  rigid  order  of  monkish  devotees.  John 
Wesley  apj  :i  >  t  ■  have  immt-diately  joined  this  society, 
which  nov*' consi>tcil  of  at)oul  fifteen  iruhvidual*.  of  whom 
the  most  remarkable,  tu-sidcs  the  two  brothers,  weie  Mr. 
Morgan,  whose  mortifications  are  suppoited  to  have  short- 
ened his  life,  James  Harvey,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
'  Meditations,'  and  6eo(g»  Whileield,  who  abavs  witb 
Wesley  the  flime  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  chief  foaa- 
dfi's  of  Methodism. 

It  wiw  verv  ."<x<n  alVr  this  tliat  Wtsley  bee;i£in.'  ac- 
qiiainted  with  William  Law,  the  author  of  the  '  S^Tioos  ('all' 
and  other  similar  works  ;  the  twu  brother*  used  to  travel 
from  Oxford  on  foot  two  or  three  limes  a  year  to  visit  Law 
athishoaae  tn  the  neighbouihood  of  London,  and  hia  eo»- 
versation  and  writings,lwnDoniringin  the  miun  with  thcff 
:  own  previous  notions  and  feeling*,  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  them.  Meiiiiwhiie  however  the  lest,  ardent  or 
resolute  ot  their  Oxfoid  a-s-Koeiales  droppeti  off  one  by  or>c  : 
and  the  number,  which  had  at  one  time  l>een  seven  and 
twenty,  declined  at  last  to  five.  Most  of  this  had  hap- 
pended  during  the  absence  Ofthe  two  Wesley  on  »  lAioit 
visit  to  their  parents,  in  17^  In  thcoe-  oircnnMtaaeeik 
when,  Iho  next  year,  it  was  pronoaod  that  he  should  ap- 
ply for  the  next  presentation  to  his  father's  livinir  of  Ep- 
worth, .Tolm  Wesley  cnrae  to  the  conelusion  that  it  w  :ls  h> 
dut^  rather  to  remam  at  Ibe  Uuivenity,  aa  tim  tield  mhvt 
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Ml  •mrdoiu  wmnMrt  iMadcd,  snd  wfitra  tho  they  were 

likely  to  find  the  greatest  stimulm.    Neverthele«  a  few 
months  aHer  his  l^ither's  death  he  was  induced  to  ffo  oiit 
with  General  OfflL-thorpe  to  Ge orffia.  in  North  America,  to 
pmch  to  the  settlm  and  Indians  in  the  colony  which  the 
gMMial  WW  foanding  there.   He  and  his  brother  CharieK, 
wlui  mm  took  lioly  ordtia,  wiled  from  Oravewnd  I4th 
Oefober.  1739.  in  the  etine  yeoel  with  a  party  of  six  and 
twenty  Moravians.    They  nncliored  in  the  ^vannah  River 
On  the  ah  of  February,  \7  iG.    (■harli  s  returned  to  Entr- 
land,  tent  home  by  Oglethorpe  « ith  dispatches,  early  in  the 
next  year;  John  remained  in  America  till  tt» close.  The 
most  remarkable  incident  of  this  part  of  his  history  is  the 
aflhar  in  whidi  he  beoame  involved  with  Miie  8opm»  Ctn« 
■ton,  niee*  of  the  chief  inafitti«te  at  flavemnh,  whoae 
|mrti;t(itv  he  for  some  time  encosiraEjed,  but  whom  he 
I'ventuaflv,  on  the  advice  othis  Moravian  friends,  declined 
t(imaii  \     ( »n  this  disappointment  Miss  Causton  married 
SU.  Wiliiamfiun ;  and  soon  after  Wealejr  refoaed  to  admit 
her  to  the  communion,  upon  wliish  her  huiNind  indicted 
htm  for  dcfiuMtioii,  hfiog  bu  denegee  et  athouiud  pouodk 
TIteeflhir  «m  never  hfoUKht  to  an  ianie ;  but  it  wnthe 
occasion  ofdrivint?  Wesley  from  the  colony,  which  he  lefl 
on  the  eveninsf  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  December,  1737, 
shaking  the  (lii*t  off' his  feet,  to  URe  his  own  expres>ion,  after 
a  residence  of  one  year  and  nearly  nine  montiis.    The  sin^ 
g^Iar  account  whicn  his  followers  t;ive  of  this  matter  mav  be 
read  in  Cokt  and  Moore  (pp.  i  14-130).  If  we  are  to  believe 
them,  tlw  whole  orifinand  in  a  eeheme  of  General  Of^le- 
*hf»rpc>  to  try  if  Wewey's  heart  ua*  *  made  of  penetrable 
stuff ' — in  other  words,  if  he  could  resist  female  seductions, 
OS  well  as  animal  food  and  wine,  t>om  which  he  had  for 
kome  time  been  accustomed  to  abstain.   Shortly  at\er  he 
had  broken  e#  his  intimacy  with  Mies  Caoston,  it  seems, 
the  plot  was  revealed  to  him,  under  a  promise  of  aeoreejr, 
by  another  youn^r  gentlewoman, then  alio  reeenttjr  married 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  eolnmy.    'Sir,'  she  is  made  to  say  to 
hira,  *  I  hail  no  rest  till  I  resolveti  to  tell  you  the  whole 
atlair.  I  have  tnyself  been  urpted  to  that  behikviour  towaitl^ 
yo\i  which  I  am  now  ashamed  to  mention.   Both  Miss 
Sophia  and  mgnelf  were  ordered,  if  we  cotild  but  succeed, 
even  to  dtKf  tnu  tiotAing.'  The  oficial  biompiien,  we 
preaame,  mm  have  got  all  thiaout  of  Wealejr%  joomalaor 
other  private  papers.    A»  for  himself,  we  are  to?d,  he  *  kept 
lii*  word,  and  cautiously  avoided  and  concealed  everythini; 
which  could  bring  any  ineonTeaicoea  on  tliia  gentle- 
woman'— his  informant. 

He  reached  England  lit  Febniaty,  1738.  While  he  had 
been  abfDad,the  religionteicitemeiit  which  now  began  to 
be  generaHfltnomi  bfthe  name  of  Methodiem  had  made 
ereat  progress  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  England,  under  the  impulse  of  the  enthvixia'^tic 
p:cachint;  of  WhitcfteUi,  wlio  liad  mailed  frc  ii  i'  ] )  nn 
lor  (Jeonfia  only  a  lew  huurii  before  the  vessel  which 
brought  Wesley  back  from  thence  cast  anchor  there,  the 
two  ihipe  in  fact  paasing  in  nght  of  each  other.  As 
soon  a*  he  arrived  in  London,  Wesley  haitened  to  re- 
new his  connexion  with  the  Moravians.  It  was  not  how- 
over  till  some  months  after  this,  that,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  for  the  first  time  attained  to  true  views  of 
Christianity.  His  conversion,  we  are  assured,  too!c  place 
about  a  nu.irfer  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
neaday.  the  24th  of  May.  at  a  meeting,  to  which  he  had 
cone  v«y  unirilbngly,  of  ■  a  society  In  Aldersgate  Street, 
xvhere  one  was  Madiag  Luther'e  *<FreiMato  the  Spiatle  to 
the  Romans." ' 

About  three  weeks  after  his  'new-  birth,'  on  the  15tli  of 
.lune,  he  set  out  for  Qentianv.  to  viut  the  Moiaviiin 
brethren  at  their  original  seat  of  Hermhut.  He  met  Count 
Zinzendorf,  the  head  of  the  Moravians,  at  Marienbom,  was 
^raoi^t  bellwe  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia  (afterwards 
Fre;lprick  the  Great)  at  Weimar,  and  having  reached 
liermhut,  inUpperLusatia,onthe  1st  of  August,  remained 
therr  for  about  a  fortnizht,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Eneland,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. From  this  date  the  history  of  Wesley  merirt  s  ui  the 
iustofy  of  Methodism ;  and  all  we  can  attempt  here  is  to  note 
briefly  flie  tuccession  of  the  principal  events  and  circum- 
atences  with  which  be  was  partonaily  most  concerned. 

Whitefield  returned  from  Georgia  in  the  latter  end  of 
173S  :  and  he  and  Wesley  immediately  attain  became  inti- 
nutelv  associated.  The  example  of  preaching  in  the  open 
mir.fintMlby  Whil«Aald.iniiM«i7,  ITIfliiMdimtly 


after  followed  by  Wesley  at  the  same  place,  the  neighbour- 

Iwod  of  Bristol.  Tlie  hrst  sepajale  meet inii-hou»(e  for  the 
Methodist*  was  bej^n  to  be  built  ia  the  Ho»e  Fair,  near 
St.  .James's  church.  Hnstol,  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that 
same  year.  Lay  preaching,  of  which  the  flat  •xemple 
liad  been  set  by  an  individual  named  Bowen,  in  Isiinston 
churchyard,  after  a  iCniMQ  by  Whitefield,  was,  not  with- 
ont  some  heaitatfoo,  lanetioned  by  Wesley  soon  atler  his 
return  to  !  ndon  in  the  autumn.  This  last  movement  in 
particular  jjavc  to  Methodism  in  most  people  s  eyes  the 
distinct  appearance  of  a  schism  in  the  church.  Accoid- 
uigly.  when,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Wesley's  mother 
profcmd  her  accordance  in  hi*  yiew»»  her  son  flkmuel 
wrote  to  her  nnraHing  the  exceeding  concern  and  grief 
with  which  he  had  heard  that  ahe  had  countenanced  the 
spreading  delnnion  so  far  as  to  become  '  one  of  Jack  n  cun- 
gregatiou.'  The  old  lady  had.  hlce  her  son  .lolin,  been 
converted  in  a  moment— and  from  th.\t  time  continued  to 
live  with  him,  and  to  attend  his  ministry,  till  her  death 
in  1742. 

In  July,  1740.  Wesley  solemnly  aeparated  himself  from 
the  Meiaviaas.  with  ^iuim  he  taul  now  come  to  differ,  or 
had  discovered  that  they  differed  from  him.  on  ^  lun- 
damental  point.-*  of  doctrine  ;  and  soon  aftei  he  broke  with 
Count  Zinzendort".  the  two  parting,  sav  bis  official  biogra- 
phers, •  without  the  lea^t  prospect  of  a  reconciliation,' 
Their  hut  interview  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Walks.  Hi* 
separation  from  Zinsendorf  and  tlie  Moravians,  which 
made  the  two  vartiet  iramedmtely  bitter  enemies,  was  fol- 
lowed before  the  close  of  the  same  year  by  a  breach  with 
Whitefield,  which  however,  althoutjh  it  divided  (he  new 
relijiotiists  into  two  permanently  distinct  bodies,  onlv  sus- 
pended for  a  tune  the  friendship  and  mutual  regard  the 
two  fathers  of  Methodism. 

Ftom  this  time  Wesley's  lift  was  ^nt  ia  preaching, 
tmvelling,  writing  books,  and  labouring  in  dl  other  possible 
ways  for  the  con.solidation  and  extension  of  the  new 
church,  the  manajremcnt  of  which  was  now  wholly  in  his 
own  hand-t.  No  man  ever  crave  himself  up  more  entirely 
to  any  object,  or  prosecuted  it  either  with  more  leal  and 
determination,  or  more  method  and  akilftil  management. 
Not  an  hour,  scarce  even  a  minnte,  was  abetraeted  Uma 
the  service  of  the  cause  on  which  he  bad  set  his  heart ; 
and  rarely  has  any  ambitian  been  so  well  seconded  by  the 
other  qualities  and  habit.s  of  mind,  and.  it  mav  be  added, 
of  body  too,  n  •  ~.a;y  to  sustain  it  and  crive  it  full  ciFect. 
He  rested  now  here,  seldom  riding  less  than  forty,  fitty,  or 
sixty  miles  a  day ;  even  on  his  journev-s  from  place  to 
place  he  read  and  wrote ;  and  he  geoer.Jly  preached  time 
or  foor  times,  sometimes  Ave  times;  a  day.  For  a  long 
time  he  usually  travelled  on  horseback :  latterly  he  used 
a  chaise  ;  *nor  do  we  believe,'  say  his  official  biographers, 
'  there  could  be  an  instance  lound,  dunnj?  the  space  of 
fifty  yeari.  wherein  tlie  severest  weather  liiadered  him 
even  tor  one  day.* 

About  the  year  I75Q,  soon  after  his  brother  Charles  liad 
become  a  husband,  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Viselle,  a  widow 
with  four  children.  TTiis  step  was  made  a  little  awkward 
at  first  by  h«  having  a  few  years  before  publi.shed  a  tract 
entitled  •  ThouRiifs  on  a  Single  Life,'  in  stronij  n-comnien- 
dation  of  celibacy  for  ail  who  were  able  to  subject  them- 
selves to  that  restraint.  The  marriage  turned  out  a  very 
unhappy  one  :  Wesley,  who  had  stipulated  that  he  should 
not  preach  one  sermon  nor  travel  one  mile  the  lem  on 
account  of  his  change  of  condition,  whs  litt'c  at  home: 
the  lady  became  jealous;  robbed  him  ot  Jus  .substance,  as 
lie  states  in  one  of  hi*  letters,  to  prevent  his  givinir  it  to 
bad  women ;  aiid  committed  suudry  other  extravagances 
and  outrages.  Wesley  had  hi^h  notions  of  the  aouiority 
of  a  husband,  and  the  luperionty  of  his  mm  aex :  •  Know 
me.*  he  wrote  to  ber,  *  and  know  yomtU.  Suspect  me  no 
more,  aspcne  me  no  more,  provolce  me  no  more  ;  do  not 
any  longer  contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or 

E raise;  be  content  to  be  a  priv.ate,  in.s;i,'tuticant  pe'r.son, 
nown  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to 
abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the  lawsoC 
God  and  man  ;  &c.,  &c. ...  Of  what  importance  is  yoar 
character  to  mankind  ?  If  you  was  buried  Just  now,  or  if 
you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  -aiue  of 
Gkidf*  The  end  was,  that  after  she  had  several  twines  run 
away  from  him  and  been  ir  lui  c  i!  to  return,  she  repeated 
the  experiment  once  more,  and  was  not  asked  to  come 
bMk.  *.Non  MB  nSvat*  a^aWoilej  in  iiif  joonal. 
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*  non  iliniiri,  non  nvaetbo— I  did  not  fomke  her,  I  did 

not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not  recall  her.'  This  was  in  1771. 
She  lived  tor  ten  years  loiiffer.  and  died  at  Camberwell, 
where  a  stone  is  placed  at  the  head  of  her  ^tkvi-  in  the 
churchyard,  siting  lorth  that  she  was  '  a  woman  of  ex- 
enq^ary  piety,  a  tender  parent,  and  a  sincere  ftiend.*  8h« 
bore  no  cbiliben  to  her  second  husband. 

Weiley  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  house  in  London, 
on  the  2nd  of  March.  1791,  in  the  eighty<cighth  yCM  of 
his  a^e.  His  publications  are  (kr  too  muDeram  for  na  to 
attempt  any  account  or  even  an  enumeration  of  them  : 
among  the  mo'>t  remarkable,  besides  his  Journal,  are — a 
OOmcted  translation  of  Thoma»-i-Kempis,  said  to  have 
been  publttbed  by  him  in  1735,  a  short  time  before  his 
depenure  for  America ;  various  collections  of  hymns,  most 
of  which  however  were  wiitten  bf  bia  brother  Charleai  ft 
History  of  England  :  a  ihort  Roimui  History ;  •  IMmihTe 
Pliysic  and  many  short  tracts  on  theolofrical  subjects. 
There  aie  at  least  two  collected  editions  of  his  works  :  one 
in  32  vols.  8vo.,  printed  immediately  after  his  death ; 
another  in  16  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  1809.  The  '  Arminian 
Majraiine.'  now  called  the  '  Methodist  Magazine,*  was 
established  by  Wesley  in  1780,  and  waa  conducted  under 
his  superintendenee  ao  long  as  he  lived. 

Of  several  lives  that  have  been  written  of  Wesley,  the 
two  principal  are  that  comjiiled  immediately  after  his 
death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  and  Mi.  Henr)'  Moore,  to  whom 
all  his  manuscript:*  were  left,  and  publt»hed  in  one  volume, 
8V0,,  in  1792 ;  and  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Southey.  in  2  vols. 
8*0.,  Lon.,  1820.  Prefixed  to  the  latter  it  a  liat  of  the 
dnef  printed  miteriab  fbr  fha  biography  <^  tbb  exbnoidi- 
n«iT  man. 

The  Reverend  Chabi-bs  Wwirr,  the  younger  brother 
of  .Inhn  \Ve.>.ley,  was  born  at  Epworth  in  1708,  and 
was  educated  at  Wejitminater  School  under  his  brother 
fcmuel,  his  school-bills  there  for  several  years  beintr  dis- 
dwr^ed  by  the  relation  or  namesake  w  ho.  a»  related  at>ove, 
offered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  accompany  him 
to  Ireland.  He  waa  elected  to  Chriatchurcb  in  1720,  and 
from  this  time  his  history  makes  part  of  that  of  hia  brother, 
with  whose  labours  in  the  diffusion  of  his  reli£rious  views 
and  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism  he  was  associated 
from  their  commcneement.  It  wa>i  eontrarv  to  the  scheme 
of  life  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  which  was  to  spend  his 
dayant  Oxford  as  a  tutor,  that  he  waa  prevailed  upon,  in 
1735,  to  take  ordera,  and  to  ncoontpMy  hia  brotner  to 
Georgia.  After  their  return  from  Ameiiea,  they  had  occa- 
sional differences  upon  points  both  of  doctrine  ^iti  I  pmcfice, 
but  none  that  ever  produced  anv  serious  disunion.  In  1749 
Charles  was  ma  rrie  a  by  his  brottier,  at  Garth  in  Brecknock- 
shire, to  Miss  Sarah  Gwynne,  a  lady  of  a  good  tamily  in 
that  county.  After  his  marriasre  he  confined  his  ministra- 
tions aimort  entirely  to  London  and  Bristol.  Charles 
Wedev  waa  an  able  peaeher,  md  *  poaKaied,'  say  Coke 
and  Moore,  in  their  T.ife  of  his  brotner,  *  a  remarkable 
talent  of  uttcrinc;  the  most  striking  truths  with  simplicity, 
truth,  and  bievity.'  He  early  showed  a  turn  and  talent 
for  writing  in  verse  ;  and  most  of  the  new  hymns  pub- 
lished by  John  Wesley  in  his  various  collections  were  of 
Charles'a  oompoeition.  '  In  these  hymns,'  obaerves  his 
brother,  in  one  of  his  prefiiees,  •  there  is  no  doggerel,  no 
botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhvOM;  ttO  feeble 
explelive-i!.  Here  is  nothing  lurscid  or  bombast  on  the  one 
hrv  iii.  >;  1  IV  ,.nd  creeping  on  the  other.  Here  are  no  rnn' 
expression'--,  no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  (allow 
me  to  say)  both  the  ptirity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  English  language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost 
aimplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every  capacity.'  This 
is  a  just  character  of  Charlea  Wealey'a  poetry,  both  in  hii 
Hymns  and  other  compositions.  Hnrmonioaaijp  aa  the  two 
brothers  co-operated  throughout  their  lives,  they  were  very 
unlike  in  character.  Charles  appears  to  have  t>een  natu- 
rally of  a  quiet  and  dameMic  disposition,  with  little  am- 
bition or  love  01  management  and  power ;  and,  with  all 
Ms  ancere  and  fervent  piety,  so  far  from  anv  inchnation 
towards  aieeticiani,  aa  to  be  mtiier  n  lover  of  laug;hter  and 
other  joyoos  emoHona,  which  hk  brother  eoonted  rt  aintoat 
a  sin  to  iiiduk'e  in.  Charles  died  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  March,  17HH.  Two  of  his  sons,  whom  (contrary  to  his 
brother's  wish  . I  he  had  educated  as  BMMBfliini,  beeWDOVCty 
distinKuished  in  their  profession. 

WESLEY,  CHARLES  and  SAMUEL,  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Chavlea  Waalej  (tee  the  pnceding  wtiele\  am  both  en- 


titled to  oar  notice  as  remnrlcnhle  inatmoea  of  a  distinct 
and  unquestionable  manifestation  of  musical  geoiin,dtliliqg 

almost  the  earliest  period  of  infancy. 

The  Honourable  Baines  Barrington,  who  has  devoted 
several  pages  of  his  '  Miscellanies  to  the  youthful  Wes. 
leys,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  \hch  father,  that  the 
eldest,  CBAUna  (bomin  1757),  could  '  play  a  tune  on  the 
harpdchoni  rcn^y,  end  in  good  time,  when  he  was  only 
two  yeaia  Md  WtttHgUxUn  old;'  and  that  when  he 
played,  his  mother*  used  to  tie  him  up  by  his  baclntring 
to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  his  fallinp.. ...  .Whatever  fune  it 

vva:i,  he  always  put  a  true  base  to  it.'  He  became  a  fine 
performer  on  the  origan  and  harpsichord;  at  a  lime  how- 
ever when  the  art  of  playing  on  keyed  irutniments,  and 
indeed  on  all  other  miksical  instruments,  was  far  behind 
wh«t  it  ia  in  the  present  dnv,  and  only  advancing  to  that 
itate  of  perfection  which  it  nas  rinee  readied.  He  eariy 
in  life  was  brought  under  the  notice  ofGeorsje  III.,  uho 
was  much  plea.sed  with  him,  and  he  hail  the  honour  to 
entertain  the  king,  in  hours  of  royal  leisure,  by  liis  per 
formance  of  Handel's  music.  Ht:  was  also  much  patroniiMfd 
by  the  upper  classes,  for  the  sake  of  his  practical  skill,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  for  hia  moral  worth,  for  the  aim- 
plicity of  his  manner^  and  hia  amiable  qoalitica;  but,  as 
too  often  happens  in  instances  of  premature  development 
of  i;eniua,  the  flattering  promises  of  his  youth  were  not 
I'ultilled  in  future  years.  After  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  excellence  m  a  mere  pei  lonner.  he  remained  btationary ' 
and,  as  regards  composition,  left  not.  we  believe,  any 
proof  that  ne  had  ever  passed  the  boundaries  of  medio- 
crity. He  held  during  many  years  the  appointment  of 
organiit  to  St.  George  a,  Hanover  Squaie.  He  died  un- 
married in  1815. 

Samuel  Wkslby  was  bom  in  17GG.  •  Tlie  seeds  of  har- 
mony,' say?*  Mr.  Barrincfion.  'did  not  spnnu;  up  in  him 
quite  bo  early  a.s  in  his  brothei-,  for  he  \vaj)  three  years  old 
before  he  aimed  at  a  tune.  His  hrst  was  "  God  save  great 
George  our  Xing,"  and  such  like,  mostly  picked  up  from 
the  street  organa.  He  did  not  put  a  baae  to  them  till  he 
had  learnt  his  notea.'  We  may  here  add,  that  Mra.  Wesley 
— a  ver}'  sensible  woman,  whose  testimony  may  safely  be 
i  relied  on — told  Mr.  Barrington  that  she  had  had  'an  elder 
son,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  who  both  suntr  a  tune 
and  beat  time  when  he  was  but  twelve  mooths  old.' 
Samuel  from  his  cndin  Mjojicd  the  advantage  of  hearing 
bis  brother's  perfimmaeea  on  the  oigao,  and  hia  lu- 
periority  may  undonbledly  be  partly  aaeribed  to  thii 
circumstance.  He  was  not  five  years  old  when  Han- 
del's oratorio  of  '  Samson'  fell  into  hi.-,  hands,  and  by  thii 
alone  he  tauqht  him.self  to  read  words.  Soon  after  he 
learned,  witliout  instruction,  to  write.  But  before  he  had 
acquired  the  art  of  transferring  hia  thoughts  to  paper,  he 
coropoeed,  in  hie  mind,  ronch  music.  '  Thua,'  atntei  Im 
father,  'heoet  •'Rnth,"  "TheD^athofAbol,"  fte.*  Hewai 
eight  years  old,  continues  the  same,  '  when  1>r.  Boyc? 

came  to  see  us  He  had  by  this  time  scrawled  down  his 

oratorio  of"  Ruth."  The  doctor  looked  over  it  very  care- 
fully, and  seemed  highly  plea&ed  wttli  the  performance. 
His  words  were,  "These  airs  are  some  of  the  prettiest  1 
have  seen  :  this  bov  writes  by  nature  as  true  a  bnae  aa  I 
can  by  rule  and  shuajr."  * 

The  young  musician  was  now  introduced  into  all  com- 
panies as  a  prodisry,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  everr- 
body.  including  the  most  distinguished  profe^or>,.  Mt. 
l)arrins;ton  fills  patjes  in  recountins;  the  m^vellous  things 
he  not  only  did.  but  said ;  for  that  acutenesa  which  was  so 
striking  a  feature  in  him  when  a  man.  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous m  his  youthful  days.  When  about  eight  years  of 
age  he  received  aome  inatniotion  on  th«  haqmchoid,  as 
well  aa  in  eompoeition,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  the 
violin,  to  which  instrument  he  devoted  much  time,  arid 
completely  mastered  it.  In  1777  he  iniblished  eii^ht  les- 
sons for  the  harpsichord,  and  at  this  period  had  .icquircvi 
so  much  notoriety  that  his  portrait  was  engraved,  and 
is  said,  fay  Mr.  Barringtoa,  to  ham  been  n  ahoag  icncm- 
Uanoa, 

We  have  nndenrteed  that  he  tiwan  to  oomtder  nraae  m 

his  profession  when  he  had  arrivecTnt  his  twelfth  year,  b>at 
have  ui  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  history  during'  his 
progress  from  adolescence  to  manhood.  Concerning  his 
general  education,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  attended 
to  carefully,  for  he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  was  not  igno 
lant  of  Gi«ek»  jowiwad  aoma  knowledge  of  Italiaa^  sad 
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luu!  raecMtftilly  cultivated  that  taste  for  polite  literature 

which  ho  m.i.y  lie  said  to  have  iiilierited.  From  personal 
knO'A  led^lt  \Nt'  can  state  that  his  conversation  was  thai  Ot" 
a  man  ot  li.-ttc;>.  accustomed  to  the  hv>i  ;-oiii'ty.  Hi-, 
steady  t'riend,  iMr.  W.  Linley,  introduced  him  to  -Mr.  Shen- 
dati,  at  his  villa  in  Surrey,  where  he  pa^ed  two  daj,»,  the 
futv  oomiittng  only  of  those  tbres.  Thai  creat  wit  and 
nuMR  diweniinf  man  wme  time  aft erwarw  Mid  of  hit 
piest,  '  I  am  no  jud^c  of  Mr.  Wesley's  musical  abilities, 
but  I  will  venture  to  us^rt  that  his  intellectual  powers 
and  education  would  have  eoablod  him  tO  dirtingnim  him- 
self in  any  walk  of  life.' 

Mr.  Wesley's  prospects  were  early  clouded  by  an  acci- 
dent lie  met  witn  in  1787.  In  paaung  along  Snow-Hill 
one  evening,  he  fell 'into  a  deep  excerVation  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  building.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  severe  injury  he  sustained  was  the 
source  of  that  state  of  mind  which  Mibsequeiitly  cliecked 
tlie  progrc-vf  of  a  career  that  piuinihcd  to  be  so  bilUiant. 
Duiinjif  seven  years  be  continued  in  a  Ii  .v  lii-pondine; 
statei  refiibinp  the  solace  even  of  his  favourite  art.  On 
his  icoovery  however  he  prosecuted  it  with  renewed  ar- 
dour, and  then  brouc ht  into  notice  the  workt  of  Sebaitian 
Bach,  at  fhrt  time  dike  vmknown  here  and  on  the  Cbnti- 
nent.  In  1815  he  sviffcred  a  relapse,  and  was  again  obli^rcd 
to  retire  from  public  life  during  another  period  of  tlic  same 
duration  as  the  former.  In  1S2.3  he  once  more  recovered, 
and  up  to  1R30  was  much  engaged  in  variou^i  professional 
pursuits.  The  diaeaee  then  recurred,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  constitutioa  wae  vndeigoing  a  great  change.  He 
now  retired  from  aoriebr,  and  became  inactive;  though  on 
the  Satoidajr  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease he  exhibited  his  extemporaneous  powers  to  a  friend, 
and  composed  .some  psalm-tunes.  On  the  Monday  hi- 
took  to  his  room,  under  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
never  quit  it.  which  was  too  truly  verified.  He  died  two 
dam  after,  on  October  the  Uth,  1837. 

Mr.  Vealey  produced  many  compositions,  but  few  of 
them  were  oueiuated  to  please  the  multitude.  He  wrote  a 
grand  maw  for  the  chapel  of  Pope  PiusVI.,  for  which  the 
sovereign  pontiff  thanked  him  in  a  I.atin  letter.  He  then 
made  his  am^'Jitlr  to  the  Piote.stant  church  by  compos- 
ing- and  publishinij  a  complete  Service  for  the  use  of  our 
cathedrals.  It  mu^t  however  be  granted  that,  as  a  musi- 
etan,  Ida  celebrity  in  g^reater  on  the  Continent  than  in  his 
own  oountiy.  that  arising  from  his  performanees  on  the 
oigM  excepted,  for  widcli  he  was  better  known  here  than 
bjr  hi*  printed  works.   He  left  a  numeious  family. 

(Bamngton's  Miscetlunies ;  Genlleman's  Magazine, 
1837. 

WESSEL,  .JOHN,  Latinized  WESSE'LI'S,  a  Dutch 
divine,  was  bom  at  Groningen  in  1-119.  At  an  early  Hi;e 
he  lost  his  parents,  and  was  educated  by  a  charitabl.e  lady, 
who  ailerwards  sent  him  to  the  college  of  the  priests  of  St. 
JoRHDe  at  Zwoll,  where  he  studied  aiviotty ;  but  he  never 
took  orders,  though  this  has  been  laid.  He  continued  his 

studies  at  Coloirne,  \vlH're  he  perused  with  preat  zeal  the  I 
theolocical  work.s  of  t!ie  Abbot  Rupert,  the  MS.  of  which 
a-^  ill  a  cm'.  (  Ill  ;it  Di-\d/.  <)n]10^itt■  ('(lioijne  ;  and  being 
an  accomplisliL'il  Greek  and  Hebrew  s<:holar,  he  undertook 
to  purify  bis  reli;riou:i  knowledge  by  reading  the  original 
aourecs  of  tlie  Christian  religion.  He  was  soon  siimected 
of  heterodoxy,  and  for  this  reason  the  univernty  of  Heidel- 
berg, where  Wessel  went  to  teach  divinity,  would  not 
admit  him  among  the  professors,  on  the  ground  that  he 
w.i-,  not  .1  doL  '.cT  of  divinity,  and  that  they  could  not  confer 
ttiis  dignity  upon  him  because  he  wa^  a  law  man.  Wessel 
consequently  lelt  Heidelberg,  and  lived  some  years  at 
Cologne  and  Louvain,  where  he  made  himself  a  great 
name  by  his  Drivateleetureson  divinity  and  philosophy.  His 
philosophical  sjrstem  was  that  of  Anstotle,  and  his  power 
of  argiimentalion  was  so  great  that  few  doctors  ventured  to 
cnratre  in  disjinfe-!  w  ith  him.  Wes.sel  made  himself  no  less 
kiHV.Mi  by  several  treatises  on  rclijrion  atnl  the  slate  of  the 
ciiurcii.  and  ho  attacked  abuses  with  as  much  boldness  as 
learning  and  shrewdne^.  From  Louvaui  he  went  to  Paris, 
then  the  theatre  of  violent  disputes  between  the  Realists, 
the  FonniJisti»  and  the  Nominalists.  Weasel  at  first  attacked 
the  FOTmaJista,  Imt  at  last  he  became  a  Formalist  himself. 
Noti.vithAtanding  this  change  of  principles,  he  maintained 
his  name  a.i  one  of  the  greatest  dialecticians  of  his  time, 
and  as  such  the  public  \oicc  recognised  him  by  the  sur- 
name o :'  '  Magi)>ter  Contradictionum,'  which  was  probably 
P.  C«  No.  1709. 


given  to  him  in  Paris.  A  divine  posseadng-the  IcamitSi 
the  talents,  and  the  character  of  Wessel  might  have  at- 
tained the  hl;^ht  ^t  dignities  in  the  church,  at  a  time  when 
i  the  Ilu.s-sitcs  were  defending  then-  religious  pnnciple.s  for 
seventeen  yeai-s  against  the  Ihundei-s  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  armies  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  ;  and  when  this  war 
and  the  dcoenetate  state  of  the  church  led  to  the  general 
>  councils  of  rise,  Comtans.  Siena,  and  Bawl.  Francis  della 
Rovere,  general  of  the  Minorites,  uho  became  afterwards 
i  pope  under  the  name  of  Se.xtus  IV.,  nuule  the  acquaintance 
of  Wessel  at  an  ."arly  period,  and  continued  to  b«"  his  friend 
and  patron.  It  h  said  that  Wes»el  accompanied  Francis 
della  Rovere  to  the  council  of  Basel ;  but  as  this  council 
began  in  1431,  and  was  finished  in  1443,  Weasel  must  have 
been  very  young  when  he  went  there,  unless  he  was  bom 
in  1398,  as  some  say,  though  the  l)est  authorities  agree 
that  he  was  bom  in  1419.  Francis  della  Rovere,  having 
been  chosen  pope  in  M71.  fold  lii.*  friend  We'-sel  that  he 
was  ready  to  be-.tuw  any  I'uvour  upon  him  which  he  should 
desire,  and  asked  him  if  he  w  ould  accept  a  bishop's  see  ; 
but  Wessel  declined  honours  and  dignities,  demanding 
nothing  but  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  bible  from  the  library  m 
the  Vatican.  After  a  sojourn  of  several  years  at  Rome, 
Weasel  returned  to  Groningen,  where  he  died  on  the  4th 
of  October.  11.99. 

Weasel  is  ficcjuently  called  a  forcmnner  of  Luther,  and 
ju.stly  so,  inasmuch  as  he  tried  to  eradicate  abuses  and 
errors,  and  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its  original 
purity.  It  seems  that  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif  had  great 
influence  upon  him.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  diifer' 
ence  between  Luther  and  Wessel :  Luther  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system ;  Wessel  only 
wrote  against  particular  doctrines,  such  as  purgatory,  the 
ban,  indulgence,  &c.,  and  ho  took  his  arguments  from  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  middle  asrcs  quite  as  often  as 
from  the  simple  truths  of  the  gosnel.  He  w  as  nevorthelc-ss 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  after  nis  death  some  monks  at 
Groningen  burnt  a  valuable  part  of  his  manuscripts. 
Wcaael  ai|;tted  that  the  pope  was  not  im aii  ide,  and  tout 
general  councils  alone  were.  His  pri:u  produetions 
are  the  treatises  and  dissertations: — 1,  '  De  Oratione ;' 
2,  'De  Sacra  Eucharistia ;'  3,  '  Dc  Purgatorio  ct  Indul- 
gentiis  4,  'He  Dignitate  et  Potestate  Ecclesiastica ;' 
5,  '  Proposiliones  de  Potestate  Papae  ct  Ecclesiae,'  Sec. 
He  wrote  also  numerous  notes  and  additions  to  the 
works  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  and  he  used  to  call  this  volu- 
minous  production  *  Mare  Magnum.'  The  editio  princeps 
ha.s  the  title  '  Farrago  Rerum  Theologicanim,'  Leipzig, 
1522,  reprinted  at  Basel,  1523.  Luther,  who  esteemed 
Wes.sel  very  highly,  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  This  edition 
is  not  complete,  'f  he  first  complete  edition  was  published 
at  Gioningen,  1C14,  4to. ;  2nd  edition,  .-Vmsterdam,  1617. 
4fo.  Some  of  Wessel's  treatises  are  contained  in  the  firs' 
Volume  of  Goldast.  '  Monarchia  Bacri  Roman!  Imperii.' 

(Bayle,  Dietummure  Critiqut,  s.  v.  *  Wesselus.'  A  bio 
graphy  of  Weesel  is  contained  in  tfie  Efflgiea  et  Viteof 

1  Pi'iffssnrum  Aciidnninc  (lrnn{u^(t>'.'\ 

WESSELING,  PKTF.R,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  wns  tjorn  on  the  7'h  of  .January,  1G92, 
at  Steinfurt,  the  cajiifa!  of  the  j)re>.ent  principality  of  Ben- 
theira  Steinfurt,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  where  he  received 
his  first  education.  In  1712  he  went  to  the  univerutr  of 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  the  ehusical  languages  underre- 
rizonius,  Gronovius,  and  Weaselius ;  and  in  1714  he  went  to 
the  university  of  FMneker,  in  West  Friesland.  where  he 
finished  his  studies  under  Vitrini^a,  Andala,  and  Bosiiis. 
His  firs'  intention  was  to  .-tudy  divinity,  but  he  soon  devoted 
himself  to  philoloir) .  In  1717  he  was  appointed  conrecfor  of 
thelyceum  at  .Middelburg.with  ihetitleof  prorector;in  1719 
he  was  appointed  praclcctoror  pRtfossorof  history  and  elo- 
quence in  the  lyceum  of  Deventer ;  and  in  1723  he  became 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  the  untvenity  of 
r  raneker,  which  office  he  held  during  eisrht  years.  In  1735 
he  wa.s  appointed  profcs-sorof  Greek,  and  Roman  andGicck 
antiquities,  at  Utrecht;  in  17-1(J  the  chair  of  philosophy  of 
law,  or  'jus  naturae,'  as  it  was  then,  and  is  sometimes  still 
called,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  Roman  and  German 
law,  was  oonfenred  upon  him,  and  he  was  created  doctor  of 
law.  Re  beeame  director  of  the  public  library  at  Utredil 
in  1750,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  1740.  Hemstemuys  invited 
him  to  teach  at  Leyden,  but  Wesseling  preferred  sroppingat 
Utrecht.  Wessehng  was  rector  of  the  university  of  Frane- 
ker  ill  1733,  and  twice,  in  1736  and  in  1749,  he  was  chosen 
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rector  of  the  iinivernity  of  Utrecht.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
NovemW.  1764.  His  reputation  M  a  acholar  and  a  n^- 
ciout  crhie  was  great.  Yet  he  was  little  disposed  to  cnti- 

c&l  invesl illations,  till  his  fric  r.t!  and  colleaeiie  at  Frnnrker, 
Henisterluiys,  succeeded  iti  j  k  rsi  iulin?  him,  a-  Hnhnkcn 
states,  that  no  leRrniriL',  liowcvrr  cxttMisivc  ;inii  proround. 
Tvoulii  be  of  any  use  unless  it  were  guided  by  criticism. 
Wyttenbach  esJis  Hemsterhuys,  Valckenaer,  and  Wcssel* 
in^the  triumviri  of  philolof^ry. 

The  principal  works  ofWesselinff  are;— 1.  An  edition  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Amsterdam.  1745-6,  2  vols.  fol.  This 
edition  conlains  the  prefaces  of  Henrj'  Stephens  and  Rho- 
doniann,  and  the  I.uiiP;  vcrjiion  of  Rhodomann,  leviMd  by 
W'e8!>elintr,  who  collftlid  valuable  materials,  such  as  the 
notes  ofCumujiat,  and  of  several  other  scholars :  De  la  Barre 
at  Paris,  Cocchi  at  Florence,  and  Assemani  at  Rome,  had 
examined  for  Wva&clmg  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of 
those  three  cities.  The  Bi]^nt  edition  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Wesselinia:, 
tiuf'.ii,'h  i'  contains  11a-  iiutt'-  of  TTi-sne  :iticl  Kviiiic.  \^^u)had 
atctM  li>  two  M.SS.  ai.  Viciiua.  v,liu:!i  wtn  :iot         bv  \Ves- 
seliriK.    2.  An  edition  of  Herodotus,  Arosti  rdnm.  1703,  foi. 
Wmeiing  had  collated  the  best  MSS.  ot  England,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  and  several  at  Rome  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  Ptationei.  or  to  which  this  learned  cardinal  had  access. 
This  edition  contains  the  Latin  version  of  Lanrvntins  Valla, 
and  the  notts  or  Gale,  Gronovini,  ^'a1fl;t'r.arr.  and  oflhe 
editor:  it  wna  culisldcu-d  ll.t  Lest  td:;ii.ll  tif  Ilfrotlotus, 
till  tliat  uf  Schweijrhiiuser  appeared  iti  IHlf).       ■  Di-ser- 
lalio  Herodotca,'  Utiecht,  l?'*,  8vo.,  treats  on  several  pas*- 
sages  which  have  been  eiToneously  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
and  on  several  other  subjects  connected  with  Herodotus.  4, 
'Veterum  Romanomni  Kineraria,*  AmsteTdam,  1736, 4to., 
contains  the  Itinerary  i  f  Ai.toninus,  that  of  Jervisalem, 
and  the  *Synccd«'mus'  of  Ihcntcles,  which  had  previously 
been  publi-^ln  J  by  Bandurius,  in  his  'Imperium  Orientale." 
This  is  a  useful  edition.    5,  'Observationum  Variarum  Li- 
bri  Duo,'  .\msteidaiii.  !  727, 8vo. ;  2nd  edition,  by  Professor 
Frotbt  hr  r,  Leipzig,  1832, 8vo.,  containsvarious  notes  on  Dion 
('a.s>iu&,  Xipliilinus,  Ammianus  MBreelllmiSk  Euripides, 
Sophocles.  Plato,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Beudes  several  other  vahmble  works,  such  as'Lilxirde 
.Tiularoium  Archonlibus,'  'Xutac  ad  Saimu  li,  I'clili  I,«-i,'es 
Atlaat,'  &c..  Wes«elinEr  wi .  te  eight  oralioius  iii  chtisual 
Latin,  aiiioiii^  \\  bu  h  ai  c  llie  fdl lowing : — '  Oratio  dc  Oiigine 
Pontitieiae  Dominat ionis."  Franeker,  1724,  fol.;  'Oratio  in 
Obitum  <  elsissiniae  et  regiae  Principis  Annae.  Foederat. 
Belgic.  GubeimUricist'  Utrecht,  1799.  foL ;  and  nineteen 
*  Dissertations,*  among  which  are  'Biisertstio  Historieo- 
critica  de  S.  Pauli  ad  in-ulam  ^MtTitam  Naufiagio ;" 'Dc 
Origine  et  Progressu  Rt  lii,Mo;ii.s  (,'hi  i-.tiatuif  in  Vi'feri  Per- 
saruin  Regno;'  and  *  Episiola  ad  II.  S.  Rt  inininm,  qua 
selecta  ouaedam  Dionis  Cassii  loca  partim  emendantur, 
partim  illustrantur.'    A  complete  list  of  the  works  and 
other  productions  of  Wesaelinff  is  contained  in  Etogium 
Wefttlmgii,  in  Ftatscher's  edition  of  Wesselin^  *Qoxr^ 
'Vationum  Variarum  Libri  Duo.'  Wyttenbach,  Vita  Davidtx 
Jtuhnktmii,  p.  46 ;  David  Ruhnkcn,  Elogium  Tiberii  }Iem- 
sterhi,.,it,2\A  cd.,  178:),  p.  tiO,  &c.   Stiodtniann,  Dc.sNeue 
Get'hrtf  Ijiiopit,  patts  iv.,  ix.,  xx, ;  Wesseling's  iVr/ac/r 
to  bis  edituiii  of  Herodotus. 

WEST,  GILBERT,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.WesI, 
by  whom  an  edition  of  Pindar  was  publibhed  at  Oxford  in 
m07,  and  who  died  in  1716 :  his  mother  was  Marv,  the  eldest 
dfthe  three  sisters  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord 
Cobham  ;  the  M  iuiid  of '.vhotn,  nmityini;^  Mr.  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  succec  led  tit  i  hiothef  «u  Vi»ciiUttte!>a Cobham,  and  was 
afteiuaid-,  iitati:d  Countess  Temple  ;  and  the  third  of  whom 
married  Su  1  homos  Lyttelton,  father  of  the  fir^t  Lord  Lyt- 
talton.  West  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1705. 
It  WM  intended  by  his  father  that  he  should  go  into  the 
Church ;  and  with  that  view  he  was  sent  first  to  Eton  and 
aiterwards  to  Oxford  ;  but.  ohtairiii,£r  a  coriaiiission through 
the  interest  ol  his  uncle.  Lord  Cobham,  he  was  induced  to 
make  tile  army  his  profession.  It  is  supporcd  however  that 
bis  tastes  did  not  well  accord  with  a  luiUtary  lite,  and  he 
after  some  time  resigned  his  commission  and  '  engaged,' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  *ia  business  ander  the  Lord  Towoshend, 
then  secretary  of  slate,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover.'  This  must  have  been  in  1721,  when  Towr-Iu  nd, 
in  his  second  secretaryship,  went  to  Hanover  with  Geurt^e 
I.,  ar.d  the  str%>2>i]e  for  pie-eniinencc  touiinenccd  between 
him  and  lua  couea^ue  Cai  teret,  which  cuded,  tliree  yeai^ 


alter,  in  the  removal  of  the  latter  (See  vol.  xxv.,  p.  UMQ* 
West  probably  continued  to  aot  aa  eeeretaiy,  or  in  eone 
sueh  capacity,  to  Townshend  till  the  nugnation  of  that 

minister,  in  May,  1730.  Johnson  testes  that  in  May.  1720, 
his  patron  rewarded  him  with  a  iiomination  to  be  clerk 
rxtiaorditiary  to  the  privy  council,  which  howrver  pro* 
duced  him  no  immediate  profit.  But  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  resources,  for  we  are  toll  that  soon  after  this  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in 
Kent, '  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and  to  piety,* 
and  where  he  was  often  visited  by  his  relations^,  the  fiiat 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt.  It  is  said  that  the  edo* 
cation  oi' the  young  Prince  Georire  of  Wales  (altervrards 
Geo:i,'e  III.)  was  onee  oil'ertd  to  him, '  hut  that  he  required 
a  more  cxten.sivc  power  ot  superintendence  than  it  wa* 
thought  proper  to  allow  him.'  it  was  not  till  1752  that  he 
reaped  the  benefit  of  Townshend's  nomination,  by  suc- 
ceeding to  one  <tf  the  clerkehipe  of  the  privy  council ;  Md 
toon  after  his  IHend  Pitt,  now  m  office,  made  him  treasurer 
of  Chelsea  Hospital.  But  ho  did  not  Ion tr  enjoy  this  in- 
crease of  income ;  in  1755  he  lost  his  only  son  ;  and  on  the 
2(>th  of  March,  ITSO^hewHliiiDieireuiiedoirigraiboka 
of  palsy. 

Gilbert  West  is  the  author  of  Kveral  poetical  produc- 
tions, of  which  his  version  of  some  of  the  Ode*  of  Fmdar, 
flnt  published  in  4to.,  in  174B,  are  the  beat  known,  or 

rather  aflracfcd  most  notice  in  his  own  day.  for  the  work  is 
now  nearly  forijott^n.  It  has  little  merit,  except  some 
elegance  or  j-moothness  of  ver!<itication  ;  though  Johnson, 
whose  critical  examination  however  had  only  extended  to 
the  comparison  of  the  ^ttX  Olympic  Ode  with  the  ori- 
ginal,  describes  it  as  apparently '  the  produce  of  gieat  labour 
and  great  abilities.'  Trie  pobiieation  is  tntitlcd  'Odea  of 
Pindar,  with  several  other  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek :'  the  two  most  important  of  the 
other  translations  are  one  of  the  '  Inhisetiia  in  Tauris,' 
from  Euripides,  and  one  of  Plato's  *  Menexcnus.'  There 
is  al!»o  an  elaborate  'Dissertation  on  the  Olympick 
Games.'  West's  literary  reputation  principally  rests 
on  his  'Observations  on  the  Resurrection,'  first  pub- 
lished in  1730,  and  since  often  .reprinted.  This  tract,  liar 
which  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  March,  1748,  made  the 
author  a  doctor  of  laws  by  diploma,  used  (o  rank  as  one 
of  the  ablest  examinations  in  Eneli.-h  theological  litci-a- 
ture  ot'  a  particular  piiint  in  the  r-vidcuces  of  Chi istianity, 
forming  a  companion  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  '  Dissertatioa 
on  the  Convemon  of  8t.  nwl/ whidt  ia  addreased  ta 
West,  and  wa*  mitten  in  coaMqneoee  of  the  convic- 
tions which  Weift  eonvemtlon  was  the  means  of  susrgest- 
ing  or  impressiuL'.  Both  West  and  Lvttel'on  had  atone 
time  adopted  infidel  principles,  and  'v^lu  n  West  sboiA  nas 
published,'  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  'it  was  lioutrht  by  some 
who  did  not  Imow  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of 
new  objectioaa  agoinat  Christianity.'   The-^e  disappointed 

Rurchaieia  avenged  thenaeJvcs,  it  seems,  by  calling  him  a 
(ethodist.  West,  though  not  a  follower  of  Wedcy  er 
Whitefield,  was  very  rr  crnlar  in  the  pei  formance  of  his  reli- 
gious duties,  much  so  that  .loluiion  culoeiies  him  as 
equally  entitbfl  w ith  Crashaw  to  'the  \eturable  names  of 
poet  and  saint,'  and  as  having  been,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  grave,  'one  of  the  few  poctt  towlion  the  gmve 
might  be  without  its  terrors.' 
Mohiison's  Liven  of  the  Poet*.) 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  the  most  distinguished  historical 
painter  of  the  English  school,  was  bom  on  October  10th, 
1738,  at  Springfield  in  Penii'-ylvania,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America:  he  wiL,  the  tenth  child  of  John 
and  Sarah  West.  John  West  was  bom  and  educated  in 
England,  and  was  of  the  Quaker  family  of  the  Wests  of 
Long  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  whom  was  Colonel 
James  West,  the  friend  of  John  Hampden,  and  who  were 
descended  from  lx»rd  Delaware,  renowned  in  the  waia  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  Benjamin's  birth  "As 
brought  on  prematvircly  by  a  vchemtut  .s«rnion  pieacbci; 
in  the  fields  near  hi-  mother's  residence  by  Edward  Pec-  - 
over ;  the  rtdjjcct  was  the  corrupt  state  of  the  old  vMT.d 
and  its  imminent  destiuctiun.  Mrs.  West  was  earned 
home  ill,  and  Beiyamin  was  born  after  an  illneas  of  twelve  , 
days.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  crave  rise  to 
\arious  surmises  and  prophecies  rf^nrdmir  the  child's  I 
future  destiny,  and  those  which  promised  his  future  ifreat- 
ne8.s  were  rndulo  isly  cherished  by  his  father.  The  t^r»t 
iodicaticn  West  gave  of  his  talent  was  in  bis  seventh  ycsi 
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when  4et  to  watch  the  tleeping  inftint  of  his  eldest  ntter. 
He  drew  a  sort  of  tikeiMM  of  the  child  in  red  and  black 

ink,  a  feat  which  appeared  so  won()er^Il  in  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  that  they  recalled  to  mind  the  predictions  of  Peck- 
over.  When  lie  was  about  eight  years  old,  a  parly  ol  In- 
dians paid  a  vUit  to  Sprinerfleld,  and  struck  with  the  draw- 
ings  youni;  West  had  made  of  birds,  fruits,  and  the  like, 
tbcv  taught  hint  to  prepare  the  red  and  yellow  colours 
ifitn  which  they  Mained  their  weapons ;  and  these,  toisrc- 
ther  with  the  indieo  given  him  by  his  mother,  with  the  aid 
of  some  hair-pencils  supplied  from  his  mother  r  favourite 
cif-  batk,  enabled  him  to  make  more  satisfactory  effurfs 
than  Ills  pen-and-ink  sketches  had  been.  A  meithant  nl 
the  name  of  Petinington  and  a  cousin  of  tiio  We.-ts  saw 
some  of  these  atlemptit,  and  upon  his  return  home  he  sent 
his  young  cousin  a  box  of  colours  with  pencils,  canvas, 
and  six  prints.  Young  West  from  this  time  forsook  school 
■nd  almost  shut  himself  up  with  his  presents  in  a  garret, 
which  he  convertril  into  his  studio.  He  made  a  jiiclure 
from  two  of  these  prints,  and  Gait,  West's  bio^rajiher,  saw 
this  early  attempt  in  tlie  same  room  with  the  Efreat  jiuint- 
iDg  of  Cnriat  rejected ;  and  he  relate  that  West  told  him 
(bat  there  were  toudMB  in  that  iiirt  .«My  which  he  hid 
never  turpasaed. 

In  his  ninth  year  West  aeeonpanied  Ms  friend  Mr.  Pen- 
niriirfLin  to  Pliilailelphia,  r\n'l  that  s^cntlemnn  introduced  him 
tu  :i  puintvr  ol  the  name  (it'WilHiims.whowas  delighted  with 
the  bov"-  effort*,  gjive  him  two  hooks  to  read,  Du  Fresnov's 
tnd  iiichardsonX  and  uivittd  him  to  come  and  see  his  pic- 
tures whenever  he  fileased.  Prom  this  time  West  was  de- 
tcnnined  to  beeone  a  winter,  and  hia  puente  were  pleased 
with  his  reaoTufion.  His  notions  of  a  painter  were  Tery 
irrand  The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic : — He 
waa  About  to  take  a  ride  with  a  schoolfellow  to  a  neieh- 
bourii^  pluiilation  :  'Here  is  the  horse,'  said  the  hoy. 
'bridled  and  -addled  :  so  come,  get  up  behind  me:"  '  iJe- 
llind  yon,'  said  Benjnnini ;  '  I  will  ride  l)ehind  nobody." 
*Oh.Teiy  well,'  said  the  other;  '  I  will  ride  behind  jrou: 
•0  nonm.*  He  mounted,  and  away  they  rode>  *  Thm  n 
the  last  ride  I  shall  have  for  some  time."  sjiid  the  boy:  '  to- 
morrow I  nm  to  b«  npprpntic  eil  to  a  tailor."  '  A  tailor,' 
cxc'aiini  d  West  ;  '  you  will  siirelv  never  be  a  tailor  ?"  '  Iti- 
ivtd  but  I  &hali,'  returned  the  other  ;  '  it  is  a  eood  trade. 
U'ti&t  do  yon  intend  to  be,  Benjamin  T  •  A  painter.'  *  A 
painter !  what  sort  of  trade  is  ajwinter  f  I  never  heud  of 
tt  beftm.*  *  A  painter,*  said  West,  *  is  the  companioo  of 
kings  and  emperors.'  '  Ynn  are  surely  mad,'  said  the 
other;  *the.-e  are  neither  kinjrsnor  emperors  in  America.' 
'Av,  but  there  are  plenty  in  other  ])arts  ot'  the  world. 
,\nd  do  you  really  intend  to  be  a  tailor i"  '  Indeed  I  do; 
there  is  nothing  surer.'  'Then  you  may  ride  alone,' said 
tVeit,  leaninc  down :  'I  will  not  ride  with  one  willins  to 
lie  a  tailor.'* 

West's  first  patron  was  Mr.  Wayne,  who  gave  htm  a 
dollar  each  for  three  poplar-boards  upon  which  he  had 
dmwn  some  fipiires :  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  assisted 
by  Dr.  Morris,  who  gave  him  some  money  to  purchase  pre- 
pared pannels  with.  Another  patron  was  Mr.  Flower,  a 
ju&tice  of  Chester,  in  Penn^Ivania,  who  took  youne  West 
a  short  tine  to  his  house,  where  he  mde  the  acquaint- 
Wee  of  a  young  English  lady,  govemeas  to  Mr.  Flower's 
daughters,  who  told  him  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
^w,  tthieh  the  young  painter  listened  to  with  enthusiasm, 
spoke  of  in  after-life  with  pleasure.  His  first  painting 
"hich  attracted  much  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
of  Lancaster,  a  neighbouring  town.  This  led  to  many 
o|her  portraits,  and  a  gimsmith  of  the  same  place  requested 
lum  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Socruee,  West  said 
lie  eould  paint  faces  and  men  clothed,  but  he  asked  what 
Iw  was  to  do  with  the  slave  who  presented  the  poison,  who. 
Rethought,  should  be  naked.  Theeimsmith  answered  his 
fji'-estion  by  going  to  his  shop,  and  letuniina;  with  one  of 
Intworidneo,  whawaa  half  naked,  and  offering  him  as  a 
tMdeL  The  picture  wae  palhtcd,  and  attrMted  mueh  at- 
tention. 

Upon  his  retam  to  Springti eld,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 

Ti«T»r,f  [i(;c-,  the  propriety  of  his  followincr  professioiiaily 
i-th  avaiii  and  se-i  -nal  oeeupation  as  that  of  a  painter  vv;u> 
c*r.va.^sed  by  hi^  Qiml;er  Inends;  hut  after  they  had  satis- 
fied themiielves  ot  the  distinction  between  the  use  and  the 
>lwee(  the  art,  tliey  agreed  unanimously  that  in  his  case 
|h(yiiu|ht  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  their  tenels:  and 
■>»  DCeMDiog  ajmiater  by  profesrion  wa»  nutfaMMd  by  the 


whole  Quaker  oommonity  of  SpnngfteJd.  Shortly  after  this 
event.  West  served  as  a  rolunteer  under  Major  Sir  Peter 

Halket,  and  went  in  seareh  of  the  leniaitii,  of  tlic  army 
which  had  been  lost  under  General  Biaddoek.    IJul  liow 
this  service  he  was  soon  called  home  by  the  iilne.^s  of  hia 
mother,  and  li«  arrived  juat  in  time  to  i>ee  her  die.  After 
this  event,  which  he  appears  to  have  greatly  felt,  he  left  his 
home,  and  established  himself,  then  only  in  bis  eighteenth 
year,  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Ptubdelphia.  He  ehan^ 
two  guineas  and  a  half  for  a  head,  and  five  for  a  half- 
length.  He  painted  at  this  time  his  picture  of  the  Tiial  oi 
'  Susannah.    From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  .\i-w  York,  and 
diinlilid  hih  piR-es.    Ili'ie  he  had  an  opporiumty  oi  tfonig 
to  K<  me,  a  journey  he  had  long  desired  to  make.  Mr.  Allen, 
a  Phitadeiphia  merchant,  then  at  New  York, tsraa  about  to 
send  j>ome  corn  to  Leghorn,  and  hrofllwed  West  a  paseage  in 
the  vessel.  West  had  saved  some  money,  which,  when  added 
to  a  cheque  for  fifty  guineas,  that  Mr.Kelly.  a  merchant  of 
New  Yotk,  ijave  liiiii  in  a  letlei  to  his  agents  at  Philadel- 
phia when  he  sat  to  him  for  liis  portrait,  besuies  payuig  him 
lor  the  pieti  re,  enalded  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  He 
arrived  at  Rome  la  July,  I76U,  and  was  well  received. 
When  he  was  introduced,  by  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  ciA 
Cardinal  Altiani,  who  vras  blind,  as  a  young  Ameiican  who 
had  oome  to  Rome  to  stitdythe  arts,  the  Cardinal  a^kcd 
whethr'rhe  was  black  or  white.  Tlie  viiluosi  of  Rome,  think 
ing  ttiat  West,  as  an  American,  couid  have  seen  nothing  ot 
ait.  were  anxious  to  ^ee  what  eti'ect  the  noble  wo;ks  of  an- 
tiquity would  iiave  upon  him;  and,  says  Gait,  ■  tliirty  of 
the  most  magiiificent  equipages  in  the  capital  of  Chrinen- 
dom,  filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite  chaiadera  in 
Europe,  eondneted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  master- 
pieces of  art.    If  was  asrieed  that  the  Apollo  >ln:-.dd  l>e 
first  submitted  to  his  view.    Tiie  statue  was  enclosed  m  a 
cave  ;  and  when  the  keeper  threw  open  the  doons.  West 
unconsciously  exclaimed,  '  My  God  I  a  young  Mohawk 
warrior!'  The  Italians  were  surprised  anil  mortified  with 
the  comparison  of  their  noblest  statue  to  a  wild  savaga ; 
and  West  peroeivii^  the  unfkTourable  impreerion,  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  it.   He  de)>ciibed  the  Mohu«ks;  the 
natural  elegance  and  admii able  symmetry  of  their  pei>on», 
the  elasticity  of  their  liiiiiw,  and  their  motions  liee  and 
unconstrained.    *  1  have  deen  them  Qiten.'  he  continued, 
'  standing  in  the  very  attitude  of  tiiis  Apollo,  and  pursuing 
with  an  intense  eye  the  anrow  which  they  liad  just  dis- 
charzed  fltim  th«  bow,'  This  criUcism  was  afiowoidt  re- 
peated as  one  of  the  best  that  was  arvr  prooouncad  upon 

the  Apollo. 

Wt  -t  however  soon  attracted  oflier  attention  than  that 
of  mere  curiosity.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord  Grantham, 
which  was  placed  in  the  gallery  of  Crespignli,  where  ar- 
tists and  amateurs  used  to  meet.  The  picture  was  almost 
nniveraally  supposed  to  be  by  Mengo,  and  all  were  greatly 
surprised  when  they  heard  that  it  was  painted  by  Ihs 
vnung  American.  Mengs  himself  is  saicl  to  have  told 
West  that  he  had  no  o(  (  ii.>ioii  to  come  to  Home  to  learn te 
paint ;  and  he  advi&ed  tuoi  immediately  tu  vi&it  the  prin* 
cipal  cities  of  Italy,  and  examine  the  various  great  work* 
in  them,  and  then  to  return  to  Rome  and  paint  some  his- 
torical picture.  An  illness  prevented  West  from  putting 
this  plan  into  execution  ;  he  was  confined  through  a  f  ever 
eleven  months  at  Leghorn.  When  he  recovered,  instead 
of  bcintr  without  means,  he  I'onnd  to  his  great  astcnish- 
ment  thai  his  agent  hud  ordeis  to  give  him  unlinated 
credit.  He  owed  this  to  the  generosity  of  two  Philadel- 
phia merchants,  Mr.  Allen  and  Governor  Hamilton.  He 
now  pursued  the  plan  recommended  by  Mengs ;  and  after 
he  had  examined  all  that  wo*  worth  shadyiog  in  Fknenoe, 
Bologna,  Venice,  and  Ponna,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
piiiiited  two  pictuies,  which  were  well  rerfivrd  :  one  of 
(Jimor.  and  Ipliiireiua.  and  one  of  An^ehca  and  ^ft•dora. 
He  WHS  elected  a  uieinbi  r  liy  the  academies  oi  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  i'aiina.  Of  the  works  of  the  two  great  mas- 
ters of  Home  he  has  expressed  the  following  opinion: 
'  Michael  Angelo  iiaa  not  ouceeeded  in  giving  a  profaobia 
character  to  any  of  Ns  woiki,tha  Mosee  paihap  axeqitad. 
The  wni  ks  of  Raphtal  growdaily mora  inteceoiing; natwal, 
and  noble.* 

In  17C3  Wot  \  isitcd  Knjr'and  on  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country':  and  in  London  he  had  the  good  foHune  to  meet 
three  oi  his  best  friends,  Messrs.  Allen,  HamUton,  and  Dr. , 
Smith,  who  bad  always  taken  great  interest  in  liim.  Ue 
soon  made  oMvieations  bj  tJie  help  of  hit  mu^  fHand^ 
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and  Ihe  two  pictures  raentioned  above,  and  a  portrait  ol' 
Genenl  Monekton,  second  in  command  to  Woire  at  Que- 
bee.  M  of  wUch  he  exhibited  in  town,  procured  him  a  t  ew 
commissions.  He  painted  the  parting  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache for  Dr,  Newton,  and  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  for  Ihe  bibhop  of  Worcester.  Lord  Kockinijham  offered 
him  700/.  per  annum  to  decorate  his  raaujiion  in  Yorkshire  ; 
but  thi*  offer,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  dechned. 
HU  success  was  »uch  as  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  this 
countrf,  and  having  been  long  attached  to  Kiizabeth  She- 
well,  a  young  Ameiieui  ladjr«  he  requested  her  to  come 
over  to  him  to  Enpland,  which  she  did,  and  they  were 
nifuried  in  176.',  id  St.  Martin's-in-liu'-Fields. 

West  s  puod  furtime  seemed  to  keep  j:ace  with  hia  years. 
Dr.  Dninimond.  the  areld)ishop  of  oik,  eoiamissioned 
htm  to  paint  a  picture  of  Agrippina  iandin^  with  the  Ashes 
ofGemianieus;  and  the  prelate  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  performance,  that  he  attempted  to  procure  the  punter 
an  annuity  by  subscription,  so  in  to  enable  him  to  de«st 
from  painting:  portraits  and  to  confine  himself  to  histori- 
cal subjects.  He  proposed  to  raisiC  30(XJ/.,  he  and  his 
friends  .subscribing  iryjO/. ;  he  however  failed  in  tlie  eider- 

Erise,  but  he  praised  both  the  painter  and  the  picture  so 
ighly  to  George  HI.,  that  the  king  desired  he  would  send 
the  young  painter  with  his  picture  to  him.  West  was  well 
received  Dy  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  oueen,  and 
commissioned  him  to  paint  a  picture  for  him  of  the  Depar- 
ture of  Repul  us  Irom  Rome.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
nearly  forty  years"  intimacy  with  Geortre  III.  West  s  excel- 
lence as  a  painter  however  was  not  the  only  source  of  his 
good  Jbrtune ;  he  was  an  excellent  skater,  and  acquired 
rnnnj  teqnaintanoes  of  rank  through  this  aooomjiliahment. 
When  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  Parkiras  mum  over, 
a  pfreat  circle  of  spectators  was  frccjuontlv  seen  to  admire 
the  young  Amciitau  painter  cutUuj;  tiie  Pliiladelphia 
salute. 

The  picture  of  Regu1u»  was  exhibited  in  the  first  exlubi- 
tioo  of  the  Roval  Academy,  of  which  Wot  was  one  of  the 
nmeipol  mcmbera;  he  had  previously  been  m  member  and 
director     the  Society  of  Artists,  inoorpomted  in  1766. 

^hit  his  death  of  General  Wolfe  was  the  first  work  which 
caused  much  stir  among  arti.st.s.  Instead  of  representini: 
his  actoix  in  Greek  and  Roman  costumes,  a.s  was  usiml.  he 
veij  sensiblv  painted  them  in  tlieir  own  dre^s ;  an  inno- 
vaiion  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  tried  to  di.<»uade 
him  from.  The  following  is,  accoriHng  to  Gait,  West's 
account  of  this  sutHect.  He  say-s,  *  Wnen  it  was  under- 
stood that  I  intended  to  paint  the  characters  as  they  had 
actually  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  archbishop  of  York 
called  on  Keynolds,  and  a.sked  his  opinion  ;  they  both  came 
to  my  house  to  dissuade  mn  from  running  t-o  great  a  listk. 
Reynolds  besran  a  ver>'  ingenious  and  elegant  dissertation 
on  the  state  of  the  public  taste  in  this  country,  and  the  dan- 
ger which  every  innovation  incurred  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  concluded  by  urging  me  earnestly  to  adopt 
the  costume  of  antiquity,  as  more  becoming  the  greatness 
of  my  subject  than  the  modern  Karb  of  European  warriors. 
I  answered,  that  the  event  1o  be  commemorated  happened 
in  the  year  1758.  in  a  retjion  of  the  world  unknown  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  a  period  of  time  when  no 
vairion  who  wore  inch  costume  existed.  The  subject  I 
htm  to  ftpmcnt  is  a  groat  battle  fooght  and  won,  and  the 
same  trath  which  gives  law  to  the  hlsiorian  ritould  rule  the 
oainfcr.  If,  instead  of  the  facts  of  the  action.  I  introduce 
nclions,  how  shall  I  he  nndei^tood  by  posterity?  The 
classic  drvss  is  certainly  pictiires<iue,  but  byusin?  it  I  shall 
lose  in  sentiment  what  1  gam  in  external  grace.  I  want 
to  mark  the  place,  the  time,  ai\d  the  people }  and  to  do  this 
I  must  abide  by  truth.  Ihey  went  away  then,  and 
Tfturaed  again  when  T  had  the  painting  flinshed.  Reynolds 

Mated  himself  before  tlie  picture,  examined  it  with  deep 
and  minute  attention  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  nsmt:.  said  to 
Drumtnond,  "West  has  conquered  — he  ha.s  treated  Ins  sub- 
ject as  it  ought  to  be  treated — I  retiuct  my  objtcvions.  I 
eethat  this  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of  the 
■>  piqiular.  but  will  oocaaioaanvoiutioa  in  art." '  West 
now  thoroughly  established  both  in  the  1rinf*s  favour 
and  ".n  that  of  the  public,  and  he  continued  to  produce  in 
r&pid  succession  a  senes  of  l.aicc  and  in  many  respects 
excellent  histoiuai  pictures,  and  there  can  t)c  no  rj'icstioh 
that  the  great  repatalion  he  acquired  was  relatively  well 
merited,  though  his  works  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
tbow  of  the  grant  masters  of  Italy.  Lord  GtoBTanor  pur- 


chased  the  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  and  West  made 
a  cojn'  of  it  for  the  king.  He  painted  also  for  the  king, 
the  Death  of  Epaminondas  as  a  companion  to  it ;  the 
Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayani;  Cyrus  hbeiatui|;  the 
Family  of  the  King  of  Armenia;  and  Segestus  and  bis 
DauEjhter  brought  before  Germanicus.  Tie  painted  the  fol- 
lowinij  series  of  large  historical  works  for  George  III.  at 
Windsor: — P^dward  HI.  embracing  the  Black  Piince,  alter 
the  battle  of  Cressy;  the  Installation  of  the  Oi-der  of  the 
Garter;  the  Black  Prince  receiving  the  King  of  France 
and  his  Son  prisoners  at  Pmctiers ;  St.  George  killing  the 
Dragon  ;  Queen  Philippa  defeating  David  m  Scotland  in 
the  battle  of  Xevil!e"s  Cro<-.;  PhlJippa  interceding-  wi?h 
Kdwiuxi  for  the  Burires-.e.s  of  Calais;  Edward  t'crcing  the 
passage  of  the  Somme  ;  and  Edwud  orowniDg  Sir  Euataoc 
de  Ribaumont  at  Calais. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works.  West  propoaed  to  the 
king  to  paint  a  great  series  Upon  tbePr^gieBB  of  Revealed 
Religion :  but  his  majesty,  befbreeonscntingtothis  proposal, 
consulted  some  of  tlie  ci^nitanes  of  the  church  as  to  th..- 

gropnetv  of  introducing  paintings  into  a  place  of  worship : 
ishopHurd  answered  for  himself  and  cotleainies,  and  said 
that  the  introduction  of  religious  paintings  into  his  majesty  s 
chapel  could  in  no  respect  violate  the  laws  or  usages  of 
the  church  of  England.  Out  of  tbir^-five  subjects  pio- 
posed  by  West,  all  were  approved  of  ojrthe  bi^jiops :  he 
an ei-wards  added  another  to  the  number.  He  divided  :!u- 
series  into  fourdispensation.s,  — the  Anlediluvian,  the  Patii- 
archal,  the  Mosaic,  a;id  the  Prophetic.  Half  of  the  sub- 
jects were  from  the  Old  Testament  and  half  from  the  New. 
They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty-eight  of  them  were 
executed,  for  which  West  received '21,706/.  He  paioti-d 
abo  in  the  meantime  nine  pictores  of  portraits  of  the  royal 
family,  for  which  he  received  2fMX)  guineas. 

After  the  death  of  Keynolds,  in  1792.  West  wa^,  unaiu- 
mously  elected  president  of  the  Koyal  .\cademy,  and  ihi 
king  sent  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  him  to  inquire  whether 
the  honour  of  knighthood  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 
'  No  man,'  said  West,  *  entertains  a  bi^ier  respect  for 
political  hononnand  distinctions  than  myaeU;  but  I  reany 
i'lIt':  1  'uive  eameil  greater  eminence  by  my  pencil  already 
It. .in  l.mt^hlhood  could  confer  on  me.  The  chief  value  of 
titles  is  to  ])reserve  in  families  a  respect  for  those  principles 
which  such  distinctions  were  originally  obtained — but 
simple  knighthood  to  a  man  who  is  al  least  as  well  known 
as  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  from  that  bonoor,  is  not  a 
legitimate  object  of  ambition.  To  myself  then  your  royd 
highness  must  perceive  the  title  could  add  no  dignity,  and 
as  it  would  perish  with  myself,  it  could  add  none  to  my 
I  family.  But  were  I  possessed  of  fortune,  independent  of 
I  mv  profession,  sufficient  to  enable  my  iK>»tehty  to  main- 
!  tain  the  rank,  I  think  that,  with  my  hereaitary  descent  and 
the  station  I  occupy  among  artists,  a  more  permanent  title 
might  become  a  aedrable  object  As  it  is  however,  thtt 
cannot  be.  and  I  have  been  thus  explicit  with  your  foyal 
highness,  that  no  misconception  may  exist  on  the  subject.' 
The  duke  immediately  toolc  the  painter  by  the  hand,  and 
said, '  ^'on  have  justified  ihe  opinion  which  the  king  has  oi 
you  ;  he  w  ill  be  delighted  with  your  answer.' 

In  1801,  during  the  illness  of  George  III.,  West  met 
with  perhaps  the  tirst  reverse  in  his  life :  Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
royal  architect,  called  upon  him,  and  told  him  that  the 
pictures  painting  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor  must  be 
suspended  until  further  orders.  '  This  extraordinarv  pro- 
I  eeediii?.*  says  his  biographer,  •  rendered  the  studies  of  the 
best  part  of  the  artist's  hte  us^dess,  and  dejinved  him  of 
that  honourable  provision,  'he  truit  of  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry, on  which  he  had  counted  for  the  repose  of  his  de- 
clining yean.  For  some  time  it  affected  htm  deeply,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take.*  He  wrote  aletter  to 
the  king  on  the  2Gth  of  September,  which  was  carried  to 
the  court  by  Wyatt,  but  he  received  no  answer  to  it. 
When  the  kinu  recovered,  West  soutlhl  and  obtained  a 
private  audience,  and  he  found  that  the  king  did  not  know 
of  the  order  to  suspend  the  paintings,  and  tnat  he  had  not 
received  any  letter  from  him.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to 
West,  and  said,  *Go  on  with  your  work.  West ;  go  on  with 
the  pictures;  and  I  sh;i11  lake  care  of  you."  This  w« 
West's  last  interview  with  his  early,  constant,  and  Iru'y 
ro\al  patron.  '  But  he  continued,'  says  Gait,  •  to  execute 
the  pictures,  and  m  the  usual  quarterly  payments  receive} 
iiis  1000/.  per  annum  till  his  majesty's  final  saperammsp 
tion ;  when,  without  any  intimatioa  whatevert  en  ealling 
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tonerive  it,  he  was  told  it  had  bet  u  stopped,  and  that  the 
paintings  for  the  ohapel,  of  Revealed  Reugioii«  had  been 
impended.  He  •ubmitted  in  silence — ^he  neither  remon- 
itrated  nor  complainiH!.'  Dunnii  the  thirty-three  years 
which  We*t  worktHl  lor  Geoixe  III-,  he  received  ^,187/. 
from  the  kins;.  Tins  sum  was  held  up  to  tlio  piibiii;  by 
West's  enemies,  without  any  statement  of  how  it  had  been 
earned ;  and  althoush  it  is  a  lar^e  iiura  in  itself  yet  when 
West's  rank  and  iibUities,  and  bja  yean  of  toil  lor  it,  are 
considered,  it  makes  but  a  poor  bioome,  and  much  less 
than  uoulii  satisfy  any  succwsful  portrait-painter  uf  that 
or  the  present  day.  After  Iht  peace  ol  Aniiens  West 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  remarkably  well  n  ci  iveil,  to 
see  the  great  collection  of  works  of  art  which  Bonaparte 
had  assembled  in  the  Louvre.  AQcr  his  return  he  retired 
from  ttte  prandent's  chair  in  the  Academy  owing  to  a 
strong  opposition  amonf?  its  immbets.  Vfytii,  the  arehi<> 
ti  cf,  was  put  ill  ]j!air,  but  in  the  following  year,  1803, 
he  vvaji,  with  one  exLtption,  unanimously  restored  tu  the 
■  hair.  The  dissenting  voice  was  supposed  to  he  that  (<i 
Fuseli.  who  voted  for  Mi-s.  Lloyd,  an  ncadcmician,  and 
when  he  was  taxed  by  somt'  ol  thf  uu  inbi  rs  with  having 
given  this  vote,  says  Mr.  Knowles,  bis  biographer,  he 
an-Hwered,  *  Well,  suppose  I  did ;  she  it  eligible  to  the 
.  ff  1  nnd  is  not  one  old  woman  as  j^uod  ;ls  rjnothpr  ''' 
The  impatient  extravasrance  of  Fuscli  accorded  htilL'  with 
the  pcrsi-vcnni:  diliuLMicc  uf  West. 

When  West  lost  the  patronage  of  the  court,  aUhough 
■ixty>four  years  old,  he  commenced  a  series  of  great  reli- 
QotiB  woika  Oil  ft  kUMT  scale  than  may  of  those  fiwr  George 
ni.  The  Ant  of  wu  leries  iras.  Christ  Healfnf  fhc  ffick, 
"■hich  was  purchased  Hy  the  British  Institution  for  riOOO/. 
^ad  presented  to  the  National  Gallerv .  The  picturL-  was 
painted  as  a  iircM-Mil  Tor  an  hospital  establi-.hed  by  the 
Quakers  at  Philadelphia ;  but  when  it  uaa  sold.  West  sent 
them  Aeopy  of  it  with  some  alterations  in  its  stead.  The 
oopy  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  profits  of  the 
extiibition  enabled  the  eomnuttee  of  the  hoaimal  to  enlarge 
the  building. 

The  aucceisi  ut"  thii>  piece  indueed  West  to  continue  cveti 
with  greater  works.  He  jiaiiited  a  ( "rucifixion,  sixteen 
leet  by  twenty-eight ;  also  an  Ascension,  and  Inspiration 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a  Descent  of  the  Bol]^  Ghost  on  Christ 
at  the  Jordan,  all  of  verv  large  dimenoona.  In  1814  he 
exhibited  a  pieture  of  Cnrirt  rejected  by  the  Jewish  High- 
Priest,  onp  of  his  best  works :  and  in  1H17  he  exhibited  his 
extraordinary  pieture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.  I'rom 
the  Revelations.  Others  of  his  great  works  are  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  in  the  jiossession  of  Sir.  Netk!,  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  Island  of  Melita,  now  the  altar-piece  at  (ireenwich 
Honntai.  Besides  theae  works,  he  painted  several  others  of 
a  diwRient  kind,  whiohwere  very  popular:  of  these  the 
Battle  of  La  Hogue  is  one  of  the  best ;  there  is  an  excel- 
lent engraving  of  it  by  Woollet ;  the  tame  artist  engraved 
his  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe.  John  Hall  also  en- 
graved three  beautiful  plates  of  Penn  treutmt:  with  the 
Indians,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  Cromwell  dismissing 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  Battle  of  the  Hogue  and  the 
Death  of  Wolfe  are  accounted  Woollet^  masterpieces. 
The  Departure  of  Bcgulua*  &nd  its  companion,  Htumibal 
t->Teanng  enmity  to  the  Romans,  have  been  scraped  in 
nifc7zotinto  by  V.alentine  Green.  _  , 

In  1817  West  lost  his  wile,  and  he  survived  her  little 
more  than  two  years  ;  he  died  at  his  house  m  iNewrnan 
Street,  March  11,  1820,  and  was  buned  with  great  pomp 
in      Paul's  eathedtal.  Two  acna  sun-ived  him. 

West's  works  are  numerous :  he  painted  or  sketched  about 
tour  hundred  pictures,  many  of  which  are  the  largest  works 
thnt  have  been  executed  mthis  country,  and  ho  left  about 
I'AU  !i\indred  drawings  in  his  portfolios.  He  drew  well, 
iind  many  of  his  works  are  liiielv  composed  ;  but  iu  coloui- 
insj  he  was  not  very  successful,  his  pictures  are  too  often 
of  a  uniform  reddish-brown  tint ;  and  in  expression  he  was 
decidedly  deficient  in  cb»Tacter»  and  monotonous  both  in 
feature  end  countenance :  in  invention  he  has  frequently 
»hijw:i  L'rcat  power.  It  is  owing  to  this  chai-actcr  of  his 
works  that  some  of  his  finished  pictures  have  been  less  ad- 
mired than  their  original  sketches.  He  \Mis  however,  not- 
mthstandtng  these  delects,  one  of  the  first  paintere  of  his 
age,  and  he  still  remains  unrivalled  by  any  historical 
jnint  or  of  this  count  ry.  When  West  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy*  lie  imitated  the  example  of  Sir 
JeilniaiUgrnoldik  and  read  diseoofaea  to  the  students  at 


the  diatributiona  of  prises.  As  literary  compositionB  theae 
diseouiaes  are  nothing  remarkable,  and  they  are  chleRy 
dlstingttished  fortheir  simplicity  and  common  smie.  The 

British  Institution  arose  out  of  a  I'avourite  pl.an  of  West's, 
whieh  failed,  to  establish  a  national  a^^o<•ia1lon  for  the 
encouragement  of  works  of  hiirh  art.  There  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  West,  by  Sir  Thonias  Lawrence,  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

(Gait,  Life  and  Sludiet  qf  Benjamin  West,  &c. ;  Cun- 
ningham, Lirex  of  British  Painters,  &c. ;  Annual  Bio 
gr  n>f>>i  "'"I  Ohitiinrif,  vols.  i.  and  v.) 

WEST  BHO.MWK'H.  fSrAFFOuDsHiHv.] 
WL.ST  INDIES  IS  a  term  at  ])resent  exclusively  applied 
to  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  sepa- 
latea  them  from  the  Atlantic :  on  the  west  this  mediterra- 
nean sea  is  divided  ftom  the  Pacific  by  the  Mexican  Isth- 
mus. Tlie  term  was  adopted  when  it  was  known  tliat  the 
countries  discovered  by  ('ohunbus  did  not  form  a  part  of 
India  or  Hindustan,  and  it  was  fur  some  time  synonymous 
with  America,  until  it  was  gradually  reslncted  to  its  pre- 
sent signification.  Geographers  sometimes  call  these 
islands  the  Columbian  Aidiipelago^  aa  nearly  all  the  Ldanda 
were  discovered  by  Columbus.  This  archipelago  extends 
from  Ity  to  2r  :«/ N.  lat.  and  from  39"  30'  to  R""  W.  long., 
ami  the  i^land.s  are  divided  into  three  trrou]is  :  the  Halmmas, 
Ijetween '27"  ;5<T  and  S.  lat.  r;ii:l  1  ;et ween  7(1°  and  80" 
W.  long. ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  between  23"  :V)'  and  18* 
N.  lat.  and  G.'*"  and  ft')'  W.  long. ;  and  the  Lesn  r  Antilles, 
extending  from  10"  to  10"  N.  let.  and  from  W  30^  to  66" 
W.  long. 

The  mo^t  northern  portion  of  t?-;-<  r>-rh-pLl-ic;o,  or  that 
part  which  is  north  of  ^O"  N.  iat.,  rests  on  an  extensive 
l>ank,  which  is  interseeted  liy  arms  of  deep  water.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  arms  u  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  and  divider  the  bank  into  two 
neariy  equal  pert*.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  it  is 
the  Great  snama  Bank  and  the  Bahama  Islands ;  and  on 
the  south  of  it  the  bank  on  which  the  Island  of  Cuba  rests. 
The  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  connected  at  its  uorlh-wcstem 
extremity  with  the  Florida  Straits  by  two  arms,  enclosing 
Cay  Sal  Bank,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  Santareti 
Channel  and  the  southern  Nicholas  Channel.  The  Florida 
Straits  themselves  ousiit  to  be  considered  aa  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  as  they  divide 
the  Bahama  Bank  from  *he  continent  of  North  America. 
In  the  langnai,'e  of  sailors  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  u  con- 
sidered as  terminatint;  on  the  east  between  Cape  May.si  in 
Cuba,  and  the  island  of  Heueagua  (the  Inagua  of  our 
maps  ;  but  in  a  more  comprehensive  view,  we  must  include 
in  it  the  deep  sea  which  separates  the  minor  banks  north 
of  Hayti  from  this  island,  so  that  it  extends  to  the  Men* 
Passage,  or  the  strait  between  Hayti  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
most  narrow  portion  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  be- 
tween 22°  and  23^  N.  kit.  Where  ita  width  haidljr  ever 

exceeds  twelve  miles. 

The  Bahama  Banks  consist  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Baliama  Banks,  and  six  smaller  banira,  which  lie  to  the 
south-east  of  Great  Bahama  Bank.  little  Bahama  Bknk, 
the  mMt  northern  of  ail,  extenda  about  100  miles  from 
north-west  to  sotilh-east,  and  is  between  30  and  40  miles 
wide.  Along  its  eastern  edge  is  the  Island  of  Abaco,  and 
on  the  southern  that  of  Grand  Haliama.  Between  this 
bank  and  (Jreat  Bahama  Bank  is  Providence  Channel, 
whicM  unites  Florida  Straits  with  the  Atlantic,  and  is  from 
20  to  4U  miles  wide.  Great  Bahama  Bank  extends  about  300 
milea  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  is  about  150  miles 
wide,  «o  as  to  cover  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles. 
But  a  considerable  portion  of  this  surface  is  occupied  by 
two  remarkable  inletsof  deep  water,  \^hu•h  extend  jiaralle! 
to  ime  another  in  the  longitudinal  direction  ol'  the  bank. 
That  which  nearly  intenectsthe  middle  oi  the  bank  opens 
into  Providence  Channel,  and  is  called  the  Tongue  of  the 
Ocean.  Near  its  entnnee  are  the  islands  of  New  Pns 
videnee  and  of  Andros.  The  second  inlet  of  deep  water 
■  is  near  the  .A.tln.nM  \  into  which  it  Ojien^  by  a  strait  lying 
j  south  of  the  island  us  St.  Salvador,  "hich  is  the  fii-st  p!acc 
j  where  Eurtjpeaiis  landed  in  .■\merica.  This  inlet  is  culled 
Exuina  Sound,  fioni  the  island  of  that  name,  which  is 
situated  towards  the  i-oulhem  extremity  on  its  western 
shores,  which  north  of  the  island  are  beset  with  almost 
innumerable  isleta,  whidi  lie  along  it  in  a  tow,  and  extend 
AVer  moie  thsn  80  miles.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bank,  or 
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that  which  is  turned  towards  the  Atlantic,  is  in  nearly  its 
whiil.  lit  laised  above  the  surface  of  the  water  f  and 
nvit  "le  thice  large  islands,  Eleuthera,  St.  Salvador,  and 
Lons:  Island,  of  which  the  fust  is  more  than  80,  the  second 
about  60,  and  the  last  about  70  miles  long.  There  are  no 
hlands  stone  the  inner  edg«  of  the  b«nk«  or  that  which  is 
washed  by  the  viorida  Straits,  Santaren  ChaDiiel»  and  Old 
Bahama  Channel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks, 
which  arc  hardly  ai)o\e  the  surface  oflht-  sea. 

The  minor  bauKs  are  situated  soiith-t»a>t  of  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  and  are  six  in  tuimbcr,  of  which  howt'VLr  only  lliiee 
contain  islands.  'I'hf  tir^t  is  the  Bank  o!  C.'ooktd  Ul.nid, 
which  is  ;Lii;ii;ttAii  liom  the  Great  Buhama  Bank  ly 
Crooked  Isiaiul  Pamge,  through  which  the  veMeJ^  gene- 
ral ly  pass  which  refuirn  trma  Janiaiea  to  Europe.  This 
bunk  extends  hardly  moit'  than  TiO  miles  from  south-west 
to  ni'iHi-nast.  It  li'a*  tii€  Ibriii  ol  a  trianRie,  and  its  edges 
are  formfii  by  islands,  except  toward-- the  south-wcst.  Tiie 
largest  islands  are  Crooked  Island  and  Aklin's  Island. 
Between  Akiin's  Island,  or  the  eastern  edpe  of  Crooked 
laland  Bank,  and  the  Caicos  Bank,  is  a  wide  opening  of 
the  tea,  which  lie*  due  north  to  the  Windward  Paasage,  or 
the  wide  strait  between  Point  Maysi  in  Cuba  and  Mole 
St.  Nicholas  in  Hayti.  In  this  wide  opening  are  the 
island:i  of  Henea^rna  Inagua)  and  Mayacnana  rMaiit:- 
nana),  with  a  few  siualler  ones,  whuh  diftVr  trum  tiie 
other  Bahama  ^^lands  in  rising  mnt-h  ln<;:her  above  the 
surtace  of  the  sea,  and  not  being  contiguous  to  banks, 
though  aunounded  by  reeft  and  cliffs.  The  Caicos  Bank 
cileiMB  niore  than  70  miles  team  north  to  aouth«  and  is 
about  fiO  miles  across ;  and  its  islands,  the  Caicos,  lie  along 
the  noi1h-eastern  and  norlh-westem  edge  of  the  bank. 
Between  this  bank  and  the  following,  called  Turk's  Islands 
Bank,  is  ttic  Turk's  Island*  Passage,  which  is  naTo-.v.  The 
bank  itself  !iinal!.  and  contains  two  small  but  tolerably 
fertile  islands,  CJiand  Cny  and  Salt  Cay.  The  three  remain- 
ing banks.  Mouchoir  C*rti  Bank,  Silver  Bank,  and  Bajo  de 
Mavidad,  contain  a  few  naked  roelo. 

Tlie  i?lanii>d;ipersed  over  these  ban1;s  are  low,  \^ith  tisc 
excfutionij  abr.ve  nitaiioned.  They  haidiy  rise  more  llian 
six  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  their  shores  are 
formed  by  roaxlrepores  or  coral.  They  are  all  long,  and 
very  narrow.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  islands  the  soil  is 
composed  of  sand  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  shells.  It  is  generally  hard,  and  partially  covered 
with  shrubs  or  with  low  trees,  some  of  which  produce  dye- 
woods.  The  banks  themselves  rise  nearly  pcr]>endicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth.  Where  their  edges  are  not 
formed  by  islands,  there  i-^  a  depth  of  three  to  ten  lathonis 
of  watei-  on  ilieni,  but  this  depth  decreases  gradually  to- 
wardi,  the  interior  of  the  banks,  where  it  is  frequently  only 
a  few  feet.  There  are  also  large  tncts.  which  are  'dry  at. 
low.water ;  and  in  other  places  there  are  single  rocks  or 
cliffs.  The  suifaee  of  the  banks  is  composed  of  calcareous 
sand  intermixed  vith  shells. 

The  extensive  bauks  which  surround  the  greater  part  of 
the  i.sland  of  Cuba  prove  that  tins  i-hmd  rests  on  a  bank  , 
similar  to  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  'iliese  banks  surround 
tiie  island  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  plae&'>  of  compara* 
tively  smaiJ  extent,  where  large  vessels  have  access. 
[Cuba,  vol.  viii.,  p.  204.]  They  generally  extend  from  20 
to  30  miles  from  the  shoror.  ana  in  a  lev.  places  even  to  80 
or  100  miles.  The  eaitt-rn  poition  ol'  (>uba  huwtvtr  is  I'lee 
fi'oni  banks,  and  in  these  districts  alone  the  mountains 
riseHo  a  considerable  elevation,  whilst  those  parts  wliich 
are  surrounded  by  banks  contain  only  hills.  The  di%'ision 
between  these  two  rogions may  be  marked  bra  line  drawn 
from  Chbode  Cntt  on  the  sounieni  shores  to  rnnta  Mater- 
nello  on  the  northern. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  Cuba  evidently  belongs  to 
another  retrion,  wliieh  exteiiils  sar  1o  the  eual.  eunipre- 
hending  the  Uuee  other  I^igci  Antilles  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  so  as  to  terminate  near  64"  W.  long.  In  the  most 
western  parts  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The 
Montaiios  del  Cobre  in  Cuba,  to  7200  leet ;  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  Janiaico,  to  7KiO;  and  those  of  Cibao  in  His* 
paniola,  to  about  8000  feet .  Farther  to  the  east  the  moon- 
hiins  deere:  se  in  height.  In  Pnerto  Rico  they  do  not 
a'tain  I'HX)  tect.  and  in  the  Vn>fin  Islands  probably  not 
2(100  foet.  Tliuse  of  Virgin  Gonia  perhaps  do  net  nnieh 
exceed  (iOO  feet.  These  mountains  exiiibit  the  mixed 
formation  of  mo<>t  mountains  of  Europe,  hut  primitive 
racks  aie  prevalent  in  the  highest  ranges.  Between  them 


there  are  vallevs  of  considerable  width,  and  on  l\ieir  sides 

smaller  ones,  all  nf  v.hich  a.-e  very  fer^;le.    There  are  eon 
siderdble  pjams,  as  in  .Jamai>;a and  Hispaniola,  uhiehhow 
ever  arc  fie^titute  of  trees  and  less  fertile.  The  nionntains, 
their  declirities,  and  the  valleys  are  thickly  -.vooded  ia 
their  natural  state. 

The  strait  which  lies  between  Vii^ipn  Gorda  and  An- 
guilla  separates  this  region  from  the  islands  of  voleanic 
oriirin,  whieh  extend  from  Ifi"  20' to  12"  N.  lat.  arid  Iie- 
tween  Wt"  50'  and  63"  !(/  W.  lung,  in  a  curbed  iine.  These 
is'ands  consist,  either  entirely  or  for  the  g:e;.!er  pa:t.  i  ' 
monntains  and  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  Ampulla,  wi n  ii 
he>  at  the  most  northern  extremity,  and  Baibudu  ar.  i 
Barbadoes,  which  do  not  lie  in  the  line  of  tJie  row,  but 
farther  ttf  the  east,  are  exceptions.  These  tsiands  are  not 
much  elevated,  and  they  exhibit  no  trace*  of  volranif- 
action,  but  consist  mostly  of  limestone  rocks.  The  greater 
number  of  the  others  are  entirely  composed  of  lava  or 
other  rocks  of  volcanic  oagm  ;  but  in  St.  Martin,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  Granada  are  tract?! 
consisting  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Two  of  these  islands 
have  active  volcanoes:  that  of  Guadaloupe  made  its  last 
eniption  in  1797,  and  that  of  SU  Vincent  in  1812.  The 
others  contain  extinct  craters  or  solfataras  in  different  d':- 
t:iee»  of  activity.  The  sru-fnce  of  these  i^lanHs.  like  that  of 
all  conntries  eonsistms  of  volcanic  lockn,  prt-scnts  grMt 
and  sndden  irrejjnlarilies.  The  mountains  rise  from  2500 
to  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hii^hest  are  the 
Mome  Diablotin  in  Dominica  (5318  feet)  and  the  Soutfriere 
in  Guadaloupe  (&113  feet),  both  of  which  lie  neariv  in  the 
centre  of  (he  chain.  Proceeding  south  and  north  (hey  be- 
come lower,  hut  M'ount  Misery  in  St.  Christopher  is  still 
4454  feet,  ai.d  Mome  Ro'.ietp  in  Grenada  :iH40  leer  high. 
On  the  eastern  shores  nf  the  islands,  wliich  are  exjiosed  to 
the  strong  currents  from  the  Atlantic,  the  rocks  nse  with 
a  very  steep  ascent,  and  the  indentations  between  them  are 
generally  too  short  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  trade- 
wind  to  constitute  hathoota.  On  the  wetfem  shores  fht 
nuiuntains  aie  le.^s  elevated  and  their  deelivities  irradua! : 
and  here  the  inlets  are  of  greater  extent,  and  foim  pood 
harbnnr-,. 

The  fourth  natural  division  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelaero  comprehends  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad, 
which  chieny  consist  of  primitive  rocks,  and  resemble  in 
their  formation  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Venezuela. 

There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic  action  on  them,  exr€pt 
some  mud-volcanoes  on  Trinidad.  This  island  eon^i>t5  of 
three  nm^en  of  mountains,  includiig  two  wide  iiiaias. 
The  luouiiiains  do  not  exceed  2400  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  have  gentle  declivities. 

Climate. — All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Aichi* 
pelago,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  northern  Bahamas, 
are  within  the  tropic ;  and  their  climate,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries thus  situated,  is  regulated  by  the  progress  of  tlie  sun, 
and  (be  tifide-v^iiid-.  which  tiepend  on  Iba"  pri>gres4.  The 
Vear  is  divided  into  two  Keasons  the  dry  and  wet.  All  the 
Ulands  which  are  >oi.ih  of  18°  N.  lat.  have  two  dry  and 
two  wet  seasons,  and  this  is  also  the  case  w  ith  the  aou'thern 
shores  of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Ja- 
maica. The  long  dry  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  Bouthem  tropic,  about  the  end  of  Xovember 
01  the  bedrniins^  of  December.  In  this  season  the' weather 
is  generally  very  constant.  -Showers  of  rain  indeed  occur, 
but  not  irecjuently  ;  and  the  sky  is  cloudless  for  se\  tral 
weeks  and  even  months  ui  succession.  This  weather  lasU 
till  the  sun  approaches  the  equator.  Towards  the  end  of 
March  a  change  in  the  atmoapnere  takes  place  in  tlie  most 
aouthem  islands,  but  it  occurs  about  a  month  Mer  in  those 
near  18*  N.  lat.  The  short  rainy  season  begin^,  whieh  in 
the  southern  islands  lasts  about  six  weeks,  but  m  the 
northern  only  cr  20  d.iys.  Showcre  are  then  frequent, 
and  .sometimes  several  occur  in  one  day.  but  they  hartlly 
ever  continue  for  an  hour.  When  the  sun  passes  over  the 
zenith  of  the  islands,  the  short  diy  season  begins,  and  it 
lasts  till  the  sun  has  reached  the  northern  tropte.  In  July 
the  long  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  continues  to  the 
month  of  November.  These  rains,  which  are  ushtred 
in  by  viole  it  etisI^  of  •>\\u.\,  and  accoinpunied  by  ter- 
rific tbeiuler-stortns,  arc  generally  not  heavy  in  July; 
but  Ibey  beeonie  SO  in  August  ip  the  southem,  and 
in  Sepitfiuber  m  the  northern  islands.  They  then  de- 
scend in  torrents,  and  sometimes  continue  for  twenty- 
four  hours  vrithout  inteiruplioai  but  they  uiuaUly  fall  in 
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fclio'Avrs,  several  of  which  occur  in  one  day,  and  »omctii5u-> 
in  many  as  twenty.  In  the  southern  islands  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  September,  aad  kl  the  northern  in  October, 
la  November  tiie  aboweit  ere  modeiftte  and  lea*  ^re- 

On  the  island  of  Cuba  and  on  the  n  j.-l.trrn  co.isls  of  the 
other  Greater  Atilillfs  and  the  Lldharn.is,  the  f^tii.-on-)  are 
n  j'  so  di-tmctly  ninrked.  Though  fine  w  cntlipr  ]u(  vailii 
duiiug  the  lunir  dr^  sieason,  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
rain.  It  nmst  however  be  observed  tlmt  the  heavie.st  rains 
fall  in  those  months  when  the  rainy  season  is  at  its  height 
in  the  iaiandii  lyine  tartber  aouth.  The  quantity  of  rain 
which  annually  falls  in  these  countries  is  consideiabiy  less 
than  in  those  islands  where  the  seasons  are  more  regular. 
In  the  fotmer  it  ntuounts  to  i  ct\veen48aad60ilicilw,and 
in  the  latter  to  GO  or  70  inches. 

The  mean  animal  temperature  differs  very  little  in 
places  situated  between  the  tropics.  In  ttie  West  Indies 
it  is  about  7Ef,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  observations 
eontained  in  the  rollowip^  table,  in  which  those  made  at 
Puerto  d'Espana  in  Trinidad,  the  most  aoufheni  island, 
are  plae'ed  by  Ihf  >idc  nf  the  obscivaiions  mndc  at  the- 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  and  at  Nassau,  in  Old  Proviiicnce  tSo" 
N.  latX  one  of  the  Bahamia. 

Mmti^tkt  Monthly  Temperature  observed. 

At  Tiirrto         At  ihr  A' 
a'KipaAA.         I1«TAni.  N>*<iii. 

January    .   .   .  76  3  •  70  "  69- ' 

Februaiy  .   .   .  76  5  72-  73- 

March  ....  77*5  767  78* 

April    ....  TB'B  79*  79* 

May   77  3  82*6  TU" 

Jane    ....  78  831  fl»* 

July   79-  KIH  87* 

August.   .   .   .  79-5  83  8  88- 

September    .  ,  78*  P2-  87" 

Octobev.  .  .  .  78*6  79*5  80* 

November.  .  .  79-  74*8  74* 

.  .  7*5  70-  70* 


}78* 


78* 


7»T 


AtliM 


At 


Mean  annual  teni 
perature  . 

But  though  the  mtati  mriu.'il  temperature  is  nearly  tht- 
same  all  over  tho  Aic  hiprhiiro,  the  dittVM  Ui  ^  between  the 
hottest  and  colder  uiontti  at  Puerto d  li^spnna  is  only  3  de- 
crees ;  whilst  at  the  Havana  it  is  nearly  14  degrees,  and  at 
Naaaau  19  degrees.  There  is  of  course  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  temperatofe  oftbe  aeasonsi  as  appears 
bom  the  fbllomnK  table :— > 

AtPiutlo 

Winter,  Dee.  to  Feb. .  .  78-B*    79T  TOT* 

Spring.  March  to  May   .   77"8      79-1  77T 
Summer,  June  to  Aug.  .   78  8      83-4  88' 
Autmnn,  Sept.  to  Nov.  .  78  8     78-8  80-3 

The  gntv^eit  heat  experienced  at  Puerto  d'Espafia  does 
not  exceed  93*,  or  15  degree*  above  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. At  the  H,i\  ar.a  tin- thermometersomrtimt'h  rises, 
i  tit  rarely,  to  'J*2' ;  but  it  MJint'tiines  descends  iis  low  iis  45", 
'Lrd  III  its  vuiiuty  ici:  is  in'rasnmiillv  IbriiMMl,  aHrr  a  long 
continuance  of  northern  winds  in  l)ecuH)ber  or  January. 
[Cuba,  vol.  viii.,p.aM.]  With  this  exception,  it  is  stated 
that  no  frost  is  experienced  even  on  the  summits  of  the 
hiffh  mountains  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica. 

TVIn  n  the  sun  i.*  in  the  soulhrrn  Iv.  mispherc,  the  archi- 
j-  lajyo  enjoys  the  lull  benetii  of  the  tra<U -winds,  blowing 
Ijiiiii  r.orth-cast  ami  ca,>t-iiorth-cast,  ant!  diffusing  over  it 
a  leliestiing  cooiuess.  But  when  tlu'  mui  has  passed  the 
equator,  the  trade-winds  retire  to  tin  northward  as  far  as 
id*  or  16^  N.  lat.,  and  are  replaced  by  soutlt*eastcrn  winds, 
which  are  tvann  and  usually  gentle ;  the?  continue  to  blow 
with  diminishing  force  till  June,  when  they  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  calms.  During  the  long  mins,  the  wind 
b'u'.vs  from  nil  tlu'  points  of  the  conipa?>>,  and  freqnently 
in  very  violent  gusts.  This  is  also  the  scitson  ui  the  luuri- 
canea,  which  rarely  occur  in  July,  but  gtm  rallj  in  Ausu^t 
or  September.  They  are  not  experienced  in  Innidad  and 
Tobago,  and  are  more  frequent  and  destructive  on  the 
Lesser  Antilles  than  in  Jamaica  vt  Cuba.  In  Cuba  Ihcy 
n<cually  occur  m  October.  When  the  tiade-whids  we  not 
Mrong,  the  heat  n  motkrated  by  tlif  djiily  Ritemation  of 
'.he  sea-  and  Isnd-brenzes,  the  first  blowing  by  day,  and  the 


I  lar.d-hreeze  by  nicrht.  T  he  calm^  between  the  breezes  are 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  they  last  only  from  one  to 
two  hours. 

Ail  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  are  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes ;  but  they  are  not  violent,  except  on 

the  islands  of  volcanic  f'orma'ion,  w  here  thev  prove  some- 
times very  destructive,  which  haa  been  the  esse  this  year 
in  Guadaloupc.  The  climate  is  considered  healthy  trom 
November  to  June,  but  during  the  great  rains  various 
diseases,  especially  fevers,  are  prevalent. 

St^andVttmntt.—''nm  navigation  of  the  archipelago  is 
modi  ailbeted  by  the  eonenla  which  prevail  in  the  sui^ 
rounding  ppn>.  The  Guiana  or  Gnyttna  ( "iirrcnt  '■Atlantic 
OcRAS.  vol.  :ii.,  p.  29].  which  inns  iiom  Cape  St.  lioque, 
in  Brazil,  alone:  the  shoies  of  Giiy-ina,  and  sets  to  th* 
north-west,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  sti-aits  which 
lie  between  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  of  Martinique.  It 
is  strongest  between  Trinidad  and  Granada,  where  it  runs 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  hiUf  per  hour,  and  has  leas 
strength  bet\Teen  the  last-mentioned  island  and  St.  Lucia, 
where  it  runs  less  than  a  mile  per  hour.  Between  St. 
Lima  and  Miirtiniqne  tlu^  current  is  reduced  to  21  miles 
per  day.  North  nf  Martinique  a  weak  cnrrent  is  met  with, 
running  only  from  eiulit  to  ten  miles  per  day,  and  hence  it 
is  considered  as  being  only  the  continuation  of  the  drift 
current  of  the  Northern  Atlantic.  But  weak  as  it  is,  it 
renders  the  commnnicattOO  batwcoo  the  islands  very  te- 
dious, especially  in  the  season  when  the  trade-winds  are 
not  in  force,  and  calms  prevail. 

A  current  running  m  a  ditierent  direction  prevfliUnlon^ 
the  noi(h-(  asUiii  ed.re  ol'  the  Hahania  Hanks.  It  ^ets 
alone  the  banks  to  the  rast-south-east,  and  vanes  much  m 
sfrcngtli  according  to  the  seasons.  Rennell  thinks  it  pro- 
babie  that  this  current  is  only  the  oontinuation  of  th« 
southern  counter-current  of  the  (3iilf-Slr*am. 

In  the  sea  between  this  current  and  the  Ouynna  Current 
the  cxtiaoidinajy  |»henomenon  occurs  whieh  is  called  the 
' Groiin  ! -^ea,'  or,  in  Jamaica,  the 'North  Sea.'  It  is  a 
swell  of  the  sea*  to  which  the  80uth-ea.st«;m  Bahamss,  the 
north-east  em  c»a~t  ct  .lamaica  and  Hispaniola,  but  chiefly 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  a  less  degree 
the  northern  Caribbee  Islands,  are  snbjed.  Thla  heavy 
f.\\c\\  sets  in  generally  in  October,  and  continues.  thoii,'h 
witli  isoiiie  intermission,  till  April  and  May.  Dunnp  June, 
July,  and  Aiiirn.^t  it  ap]ieu:>  only  oeca-^ionally.  ami  lor  a 
short  time.  It  takes  place  when  the  air  iti  calui,  v>hen 
there  has  been  no  indication  whatever  of  a  previous  ;,al  , 
or  even  when  light  airs  have  for  a  considerable  period 
come  fiwa  the  southward  of  east.  The  sea  approaches 
from  the  north  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  undulating 
masses,  which  suddenly  rise  1o  large  ridges  crested  with 
foam,  and  form  billows  which  burst  upon  the  beach  -.vilh 
great  impetuosity.  When  the  waves  dash  asrainst  chlis, 
the  spray  often  flies  more  than  llH)  lect  hi?h.  and  is  at- 
tended with  loud  roarings  resembhng  thunder,  which  sub- 
side into  a  rumbling  noise  caused  by  the  nodules  and 
fragments  of  rock  which  tiie  breaker  brings  to  the  shore. 
Wave  then  fbllowa  wave  in  auick  snecemon,  there  being 
only  a  short  interval  after  the  third.  The  sea  for  many 
miles  from  shore  asaunn  s  a  pcculiur  ;u.pect.  DifTerent 
tints  of  blue,  iVnm  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  form  astron;,' 
contrast  with  the  snowy  loHm  of  the  breaking  waves  when 
they  strike  against  the  hidden  rock,  or  with  tne  white  line 
which  is  visible  along  the  wliole  coasL  The  phenomenon 
of  the  *f^und-aea*has  not  been  explained  satisikctorily, 
and  seems  not  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  exi « ]:t 
aloni:  tiie  sontli-western  coast  of  Sumatra,  wliere  the  iuil, 
as  iie:ti  ribed  liy  Mnrsdeii  in  his  'History  of  Sumatra,'  ex- 
actly resembka  lite  ground-sea  of  the  Coiuiubiau  Archi- 
pelago. 

Productions.— T\»  grains,  plants,  vegetables,  and  fhiit- 
trecs,  which  are  cnltnrated  either  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining articl«»  of  export  or  as  food,  have  been  noticed 
under  the  several  islands,  and  also  the  domestic  animals. 
The  "ild  animals  which  existed  on  (he  aichipelaj:*!  when 
the  Europeans  first  Hrrived  »Nero.  the  Ri:oiiti,  peccary,  ra- 
coon, alco  or  native  Indian  dot:,  and  the  wild  bear.  They 
are  now  ail  extinct  or  nearly  su,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wild  hog,  which  ia  alill  common  on  most  islands.  Monke)-* 
are  still  found  on  levm)  ishindi,  and  in  Jamaica  there  ia 
a  smaller  kmd.  IKrds  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  arc  fit  for  food.  Tliero  arc  niaccaws.  piirrots,  wild 
jjuinea-fowl»,  quail^  several  speciis  of  wUd  pigeons  and 
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porlridges,  nipea.  wild  duisks,  grey  ducks,  teal,  ploven, 
widgeons,  moekinf^rirdi  or  nightingales,  curlews,  spoon- 
bills, divers,  herons,  rails,  and  sandpipers.  The  most  re- 
markable ol'  tlie  buds  are  the  humming-bird  and  the  car- 
rion crow  :  without  the  last-mentioned  bird*  it  iSMid  th&t 
these  islands  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

Ftth  are  abandant  and  excellent.  Madden  enumerates  24 
raeeiM  in  Jamaica,  all  of  which  ate  excellent  Ibod.  In 
tbe  tea  MimnincHni^  Cubaand  Jimaica  the  manatee  and 
the  remora,  or  auckmg-fifJi,  are  met  with,  but  very  rarely. 
Turtles  are  abundant  on  the  Bahamas  and  other  low  islands. 
In  .IninaK-a  i->  the  mouiitain-crab.  which  is  one  vi  (he 
dclicaciii!!»  oi  the  island.  The  cotton-tree  worm,  or  casi, 
in  eaten  by  the  negroes.  There  are  several  kinds  of  large 
liiatds,  among  which  is  the  guana,  which  formerly  was 
eaten  by  the  whites,  but  atpresent  only  by  the  negroes. 
Alligators  are  numerous.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
snakes,  and  some  are  large,  but  tliey  are  innoxious.  The 
niosr)uit()(>s,  cockroaches,  andaats  are tiottUesoaie.  fire- 
flies are  very  abundant. 

Diri.Moiis  ami  Arm. — The  Columbian  Archipelago  is 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  Bahamas,  the-  Greater  An- 
tilles and  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Thej^  contain  8G.U23  sc^uare 
milcsi  which  is  rather  less  than  tiie  u«t  of  Great  Britain, 
when  the  adjacent  islands  are  inelnded.  The  Bahamas 
contain  5424.  the  Greater  Antilles  75,638,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles  4961  nijuare  milei.  With  the  exception  of  Hispa- 
niola,  or  Hayti,  which  constitutes  an  independent  republic, 
the  islands  composing  this  archipelago  are  subject  to  six 
different  European  nations— theSpaniitfds,  English, French, 
Danes,  Dutch,  and  Swedes. 

The  Spanish  poiMMtons  Meth*  largest,  and  comprehend 
more  than  half  the  Met  of  the  aiehipdago ;  they  eoiuist 
of— 

!^n.,r«  Mitn. 

Cuba,  wtih  its  dependencies,  comprehending  4<i,412 
Puerto  Rico,  with  .....  2870 
Culebra  and  Bioue,  two  islands  belonging  to 

die  Virgin  Islands,  with      .      .      «  55 


4C/i37 

The  Enirlisli  pjsM'ssions  are  next  in  oxtient; 
aiui  Uiey  coiisibl  of— - 
Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  with  ,  .  4250 
The  Bahamas,  with   .....  6424 
And  the  following  T^esser  Antilles:— 
Virgin  Islands  'Tortola,  Virgin  Oofda, 
&c.),  with     ....  94 

Anguilla  29 

Barbuda     .       •      •       .  .72 

Antigua  Vtl 

St.  Cliristopher   .      •      .      .  08 

Neris  38^ 

Mimtsemit  .....  47 

Donrinioa  277 

Santa  Lucia.       ....  275 

Barbadoes  164 

St.  Vincent  131 

Grenadines  30 

Granada  109 

Tobago  120 

Tdnidtd   2030} 

  3,592 


_  13,272 

The  French  possess  only  a  few  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  namely — 
Guadaloupe,  with  several  smaller  islands  in  its 
vicinity,  as  the  Saintes,  Dcseada,  and  Marie 

Galaiite,  containing      ....  631 
Martituijue  380 

ym 

The  Danes  poHeia  three  of  the  Vngin  blaiids, 

namely — 

St.  .Tohn,  St.Tbomts,  iBdSuitaCmi,  eont^ning  164 
The  Dutch  possessions  comtot  of  time  Lesser 
Antiiies,  namely— 

St.  EiciUthius  M 

Saba  ••••••  10 

ft.MjHlin  80 

"m4 


The  Swedes  possesi  only  the  snail  island  of— 

St  natholomew  SS 

The  Island  oCHispaniola,  mcludinn;  the  adjacent 
ishind.s  of  Samana,  Tortue,  and  Gonave,  is  esti- 
mated to  contain   25,000 

/*omc|laiioMaiijE(/«AiiMani«.— The  population  amounts 
to  3,200,000  individnals.  But  it  is  very  unequally  distri* 
buted  over  the  islands.  The  Bahama^s  which  exceed  m 
surface  the  Lesser  Antilles  by  463  suuare  miles,  had  in 
iKjlJ  only  23,048  inhabitants,  whilst  the  population  of  the 
last  mentioned  group  exceeded  600,000.  This  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  of  the  Bahamas, 
and  to  its  general  unfitness  to  produce  the  eane»  but  partly 
dso  tolhetr  behigr  settled  only  at  aeompaiativety  late  pe> 
riod.  [Bahamas,  vol.  iii..  p.  27".]  That  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  evident  from  tlie  rapid  incre&ae 
of  the  population  of  the  Bahamas  of  late  yearr.  In  1837 
they  had  19,943  inhabitailts;  and  in  1839,  23,048 :  so  that 
in  two  years  the  ineieiae  aaounted  to  3106,  or  nearly  to  16 
p«r  cent.  Tn  the  British  Antilles,  on  the  eontimr^.  the  ^o- 
jiulation  has  decreased  since  the  abolition  of  the  slavc-trMc, 
and  m  some  of  them  considerably.  It  is  ho«  ever  *up{>osed 
that  the  emancipation  ot  the  slaves  will  increase  tlie 
population  in  the  BiituJi  Antilles,  though  it  will  probably 
diminish  the  commercial  produce  of  the  islanda;  mdl  has 
been  the  effect  on  the  islud  of  Htspaniola,  whoae  popular 
tion  has  eeitainl^  increased  in  this  century,  and  the  value 
of  its  commercial  produce  has  been  greatly  dinainished. 
The  .Spani.sh  islands,  \\hieli,  up  to  the  emancipation  of  th« 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  neglected  by  the  government  and 
nation,  but  which,  since  1815,  have  attiacted  the  attention 
of  both,  have  in  about  twenty-tive  years  nearly  doubled 
their  population.  The  islands  belonging  to  the  other  Eu- 
ropean mitions  have  either  remained  stationary,  or  their  po- 
pulation has  increased,  though  not  much. 

Population  of  the  West  Indies  in  1840,  founded  on  diP 
ferent  censuses,  taken  between  1830  and  1840 : — 

Hispaniola  (suppoaed)    •      .  XJL 
Spanish  islanoB— 

Cuba   900.000 

Fuel  to  llico,  with  dependencies  380,000 


British  islands — 
Bahamas        ,       .  , 
Jamaica        .      .  • 
Virgin  Islands  .  . 
Anguilla  (supposed^.  . 
Barbuda  (aupposed) . 
St.  Christopher      .  » 
Nevis  .... 
Montseriat     .       •  • 
Antigua.       .       .  • 
Dominica       .       .  • 
Santa  Lucia 
Barbadoes 

St.  ^'incrnt  .  ,  . 
Granada  uud  Grenadines  . 
Tobago  ... 
Trinidad  ... 

French  islands— 
Guadaloupe,  with  dependencies. 
Martinique    .      .      •  . 

Daniiih  Virgin  Istanda^ 

St.  John        .      .  •  i 

St.  Thomas    •      •  •  • 

Santa  Cruz    .      •  •  . 


Dutch  island? — 
St.  Martjn  Csupposed> 
Saba  (supposed)  • 
St.  £ustatmus 


2:3,048 
311,070 
20i000 

fW 
2000 
22.482 
7434 

7iin 

37,031 
18,000 

14.179 
102,007 
27,122 
a).i)94 
11,7-lS 
38,328 


127,674 

]  1G,()31 


2490 
7000 
32^000 


0B6yQ8t 


iM3.006 


41.490 


4000 
450 
2fi00 


The  Swedish  island  of— 
ft.  Bulholdaiefr 


1000 


3,158,667 

The  original  inbabitant.<  cfthese  inlands  are  extinct,  wm 
the  exeeptaon  of  a  few  familiea  of  Caribs,  on  the  islands  e( 
St.  Vineent  and  Trinidad.  The  peesent  population  ia  i 
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poacd  of  Whiles  and  nc^'i  ues,  aud  the  offapring  of  these  two 
i-aces.  In  the  tables  publiahed  by  govemmi  iit  .sitice  the 
emancipation  of  tlie  blaves  the  number  of  inluibitant!*  be- 
longing to  each  race  is  not  separately  stated,  and  it  is  there- 
fore imposiiible  to  determine  the  present  proportion  be- 
tween tnem.  But  from  the  census  published  formerly,  and 
Other  fiiets,  it  u  evident  that  ia  the  British  islands  the  ne- 
^(ToeB  eonslitute  aboni  three-fmirth»  or  the  population ;  in 
Cuba,  ntuuit  oin'-ha!f :  but  in  Puerto  Rico,  otilv  oiu'-sixtli. 
Tlie  pioputtiun  b(.'l\\eeii  tlitj  two  races  lu  \hc  islands  winch 
belong  to  other  Evuoptaii  nations  is  nearly  (lie  -:mic  as  in 
the  British  islands.  In  Hispaniola  both  races  are  so  mixed, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  considered  ntulattoes. 

fliWory.— The  greater  number  of  the  islands  compoeingf 
the  Colnmbian  Archipelago  were  diieovered  by  Columbue. 
On  his  first  vo\ he  fii^t  fill  in  n2th  Oct.,  1492)  uith 
the  island  of  St.  Saivudor,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  which  Ihu 
natives  called  Gunnahani.  He  iUtoiwaid.t  visitr-d  fiiu  \hx 
hania  Lslands,  which  lie  between  Si.  Salvjulur  and  Cuba, 
anil  sailed  along  the  north-cast  coast  of  the  last-mentioned 
island  from  Punta  MaterneJlo  to  Cape  Maysi,  whence  he 
pawed  to  Hiepamola,  of  wluch  he  discovered  a  ^reat  part 
of  the  northern  coast.  In  his  second  voyage  (14^)  he  dis- 
covered all  the  Lesser  Antilles  nortli  of  15°  N.  lat.,  and  aJso 
Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  lollowinir  year  the  southern  coa.>*f 
of  Cuba,  la  his  third  voyage  i.  H'*'^)  discovered  Tiiiii- 
(lad  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Venezuela,  with  the  islands  of 
Margarita  and  Cubania.  In  his  fouilh  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  Bay  of  Itonduras  and  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
Central  America  fVom  Cape  Graciaa  i  Dies  to  Puerto  Bello. 
and  in  reluming  from  this  coast  to  Hispaniola,  also  the 
islnnd  of  .Tamaiea.  Tlie  oilier  inlands  were  discovered 
citiicr  at  tlie  saiiu;  time  or  soon  afterwards,  ("oliimbus 
formed  the  liisl  settlement  on  his  second  voyage,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  other  Greater 
Antilles  were  occupied  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
attempted  to  exolode  Europeaoa  from  havimc  maj  oom> 
meriual  intereoorae  with  mew  islands.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  occupy 
the  smaller  islands,  th«y  became  the  rc»oit  ot  that  extra- 
ordinary Miciely  of  pirates  known  by  the  name  of  Buc- 
cancet^,  Mho  iufeste<l  the  Spauuh  possessions  during 
the  sixteenth  and  still  more  in  the  foUovnnff  century.  Thus 
these  islands  became  l>etter  known  in  £urope,  and  with 
the  aaistanee  of  the  Buccaneers  several  natioos  settled  per- 
manently in  them.  Other  islands  were  wrested  from  the 
Spaniards  by  war,  as  Jnnmiea  by  the  English,  or  by  treaty, 
as  the  westerti  portion  of  Hispaniola  by  the  French.  Alter 
the  extermination  of  tii<  Bueeaneers  [Uucc  A.NKEits,  vol.  v., 
p.  aOG],  which  took  place  ahoiit  1700,  the  islands  began  to 
ei\joy  peace,  and  they  soon  rose  to  great  importance,  as  the 
demand  for  their  principal  produce,  sugar  and  cotiee,  in- 
creaaed  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  most  of  the  oihet  countrie.s 
in  which  those  articles  might  be  obtained  were  shut  out 
from  a  free  commL-reml  intercourse.  Thus  the  Knglish 
islands,  a!«  also  those  uf  other  European  nations,  ivitti  the 
c\ceptiini  of  those  of  Spain,  had  risen  to  a  lui;h  dcLrree  of 
cultivation  at  the  end  ot  the  eighteenth  centur).  Several 
events  which  have  taken  place  during  this  century  have 
considerabUy  affected  the  condition  of  the  English  posses* 
MORS ;  such  as  the  aboUtton  of  the  slave-trade,  the  emancl- 
j'^tion  of  the  s!a\es,  and  the  free  interroiirr^e  not  only  of 
flngland,  but  also  of  other  Kiiiopcau  nations,  \\i\h  countries 
j  'l  i  .duciui:  similar  articles.  Tlie  posses-ions  of  other  nations, 
except  the  Spaniards,  have  also  partly  been  affected  by  some 
of  these  causes. 

(Bryan  Edwards,  History  of  the  tVest  Indies ;  Humboldt's 
Voyage  aitx  Rigioris  ICqumoctmles  (iu  Nmreau  Continent : 
Waller's  Voyage  to  the  Weiit  Indies :  fVe^it  India  Shrfr/i- 
lirtok  ;  Schomburgk,  On  the  heavy  Stvell  along  the  West 
'ndia  Inlandt,  in  London  Geogr  JnuriKif,  vol.  v. ;  We  st  s 
Heschretbung  von  St.  Croix;  Lavaysst  s  D-'xcripfntn  o/ 
I  'enezuela,  Trinidad.  Matgarita,  and  Tobago  ,  ^lacken- 
zie's  Notet  on  Haiti ;  Flinter's  Account  oj  tlir  Pretent 
State  of  Puerto  Rico ,  Stewart's  Present  State  n/  Jamaica ; 
MaddeOf  A  TiMlpemoiUh  t  Reside, i,-r  in  th»  IVett  ladies ; 
and  Ibblat  of  ths  Revenue,  Popuhition,  and  Commerce  of 
the  f  'tt  if rd  Kingdom,  1RK1.  > 

WESTALL.  RICHARD.  R.A..  one  of  the  more  chstin- 
gtiuhedof  the  Enelish  historical  painters  of  the  la-st  ^^cne- 
ratinn,  was  bora  in  17ti.^.  probably  in  London.  In  1770  he 
was  apprenticed  to  IMr.  Tnorapson,  an  engraver,  in  the  city, 
of  heraidiy  on  silver,  but  his  superior  abilities  having  been 
P.  a.  No.  1710. 


perceived  by  Mi.  Alefouiider,  a  imnialurt  paiut.i.  i..^  "as 
recou3mcndL-d  by  th;il  gentleman  to  study  iliawiui:;,  and 
make  painting  bis  profession.  He  accordingly  obtauied 
leave  irom  his  master  in  the  laat  year  (j!  his  apprenticeship 
to  draw  in  the  evenings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
1786  he  was  at  liberty  to  fdllow  the  uent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation. He  took,  jointly  with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  (then 
Mr.)  Lawrence,  a  house  in  Soho  Sauare.  in  the  comer  of 
Greek  Street,  which  they  held  tojrether  for  some  time. 

Wcstall's  first  ])erforinance»  wliicli  attracted  tin'  notice  ol 
the  public  were  bOine  highly  finished  hi>l<iiieal  jiieces  in 
water-coloui-s,  in  which  he  was  without  a  rual ;  oi  these 
the  following  were  particularly  admired: — Sappho  in  the 
Lesbian  Shades,  ciianting  the  Hymn  of  Love;  Jubal, 
the  first  voice  of  the  Lyre ;  the  Boar  that  hilled  Adonis 

l.uhur^ht  to  Venus  :  the  Storm  in  ITarvest ;  the  Marriage 
Procession  ( iVoru  tlie  Shield  of  .Vehilles  :  :  (resides  many 
uthi';s.  He  made  al^o  a  sem  s  of  graceful  desejiis  to  illus- 
trate Milton,  for  Alderman  Boydell :  ami  he  A\a>  h  contri- 
butor to  the  *  Boydell  Shakspere.  He  pamted  at  the  »aiae 
time  several  large  historical  pictures,  but  he  met  with  so 
little  success  in  the  disposal  of  them,  that  he  was  almost 
compelled  to  confine  himself  to  making  small  designs  for 
booksellers,  and'in  the  number  and  popularity  of  his  designs 
of  this  class  he  wa.s  second  only  to  Stothurd.  Tliey  added 
however  hltie  to  his  reputation,  for.  owinLC  probably  to  the 
great  number  required  of  him,  he  tell  into  a  peculiar  and 
decided  mannerism.  Among  many  other  works,  he  illus- 
trated Crabbe  s  •  Poems,"  and  Moore's  *  I^ves  of  the  An- 
freh:  Westall  was  elected  a  member  ^Of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1794,  the  same  year  in  whidi  Sirthomas  Miwrence 
and  Stothard  were  elected.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  became  very  much  embarrassed  in  his  nu  aiis,  o\\lni;  to 
some  unsuccessful  speculation.s  in  foreign  pictures  and 
some  imprudent  partnership  engagements.  Hia  lH>t  occu- 
pation was  giving  lessons  in  drawing  and  paintiii";  to  her 
praaant  nmeaty  while  iUncees  Viotoria.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  Deember,  1896. 

Although  Westall's  circumstances  were,  during  the  last 
few  yeara  of  his  life,  not  very  prosperous,  they  were  not  so 
bad  as  was  represented  m  several  newspaper  accounts  that 
appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  fur  he  had  the  usual 
allowance  granted  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  its  superan- 
nuated or  distressed  members.  His  sister,  Miss  Westall, 
depended  entirely  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  allowed 
her  regularly  901.  a  year  until  his  death.  After  her  brothel's 
death  the  Duchess  of  Kent  settled  an  annual  pension  upon 
her  of  100/. 

In  IHUB  Westall  published  a  book  of  jioems  illu8trat<>d 
by  himself.  As  an  historical  painter  he  vmH  never  hold  a 
high  rank  :  some  of  his  earlier  worksdisplay  a  tine  feeling 
for  light  and  shade,  and  a  certain  elegance  of  colouring ; 
but  lus  later  works  were  extremely  mannered,  formal  in 
cunijx>sition,  and  stiff  and  affected  in  design. 

( Gentleman'*  Magazine.' 

■WE.STBURY.  [WiLTSHiiit.] 

\\:srF.RA.\S.  [SwhDKN.l 

U  ivSi  EHAA'l  K.N.  ISLANDS  OF.  rTaoNOHiaii.J 

WE.STERHAM.  [KrhtJ 

WESTERIK.  [SwaoKr.] 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  eztentb  over  the  westeir 

portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  comprehends, 
according  to  an  aiTangcment  lately  made  b;,  i^overnnient, 
all  the  countries  lying  west  of  12!)^  E.  Ii  j^o  that  the 
boundary-line  between  it  and  tlie  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent joins  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of  Cambridge  Gulf  and 
the  Southern  Sea,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Australian 
Bight.  Thus  Western  Atistralia  containa  about  ona-fonrttt 
of  the  whole  continent,  and  lies  between  Si* and  14*S.kt. 
and  between  113*  and  129*  E.  long. 

We  are  particularly  ae<(i;ainted  only  willi  that  portion 
of  it  \vherc  lintisli  culuiues  Imve  been  i>ettted,  and  of 
which  a  description  has  been  given  under  Swan  Rivkb 

tvol.  xxiii.,  p.  3f)7].  The  remainder  is  almost  entirely  un- 
nown.  Two  years  ago  an  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Eyre, 
tnvelled  along  the  coast  firom  Adelaicie  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
"Vincent  in  Sooth  Australia,  to  King  George's  Sound  in 
Western  Australia.  According  to  the  report  that  has  reached 
m,  he  found  this  b'act  to  be  nearly  a  useless  waste,  con- 
si>tiug  chiefly  of  sandhills,  or  of  a  gravelly  soil  on  which 
there  was  a  scanty  vegetation.  It  is  remarkable  tliat,  in 
tide  journey  of  more  than  1000  miles,  his  progress  was  not 
once  impeded  or  retarded  by  any  laqEe  river.  Urns  wa 
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may  now  comider  H  a  well  established  fact,  tliat  along  the  • 
■<)\.llieiri  coa>t  of  Australia,  which  extends  about  2000  j 
mile*.,  only  ono  large  river,  the  Murray,  finds  its  way  to  j 
the  sea.  and  it  seem--  probable  that  the  countries  a<1jacent 
to  this  coast  on  tho  w*;st  ol  the  Murray  River,  like  many  I 
other  extensive  countries  near  the  tropics,  arc  entirely  des-  , 
lUute  of  r»in.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  so,  this  tract  i 
may  be  oouidcred  the  Saliua  of  Australia.  j 
The  country  north  of  the  aettlements  and  oontiguoua  to 
the  sea  i:*  certainly  better,  but  nn  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plored, tha*.  is,  to  the  vitiiiify  ofSliaik  Bay  (25°  S.  lat.),  it 
containjt  no  larpe  tracts  ot  lami  fit  lui  culUvation,  or  avail- 
able for  other  useful  purposes,  though  the  surinee  is  ratlier 
broken,  and  in  some  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation. North  of  Shark  Bay,  even  the  outline  of  the  coast 
is  very  little  known,  with  the  ezcaption  of  lome  pnyeeting 
portions.  It  appeara  to  present  a  much  greater  varfetj 
than  the  other  parts  of  Australia.  In  some  parts  the  sea 
to  BOiae  distant^e  tram  tlie  shore  is  covered  w  itli  numer- 
ous islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  which,  reiuier  those  coun- 
tries so  difficult  of  access,  that  a  eonM(lei-<iblc  extent  of 
the  coastline,  especially  oppo^te  Datnpier  Archipelago, 
hw  not  been  examined  and  torvayed.  Xhia  unexplored 
coast  extends  over  more  than  600  milet.  Farther  to  the 
r,  ;:Mi,  '  et'.veen  Point  Gantheaume  anJ  Cambridge  Bay, 
where  it  ib  called  Tasman  Land,  the  caasl  has  been  partly 
surveyed,  and  is  much  more  hroken  than  any  other  part  of 
Au«ttalia:  it  consuti  of  numerous  widelv-projecling  pro- 
nwatoriw  headlaode.  between  which  there  are  wide 
bays,  and  several  narrower  inlets,  which  penatiate  inland 
to  a  great  distance  from  tiie  open  sea.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jecting promontones  are  very  hilly  and  rise  to  a  consider- 
able eleviition.  We  know  very  little  of  the  natural  powers 
of  Tamilian  Land,  a.^  the  coast  only  ha.s  been  !siii:;htiy 
examined,  and  notiiingis  known  of  the  interior,  even  at  the 
diitaooe  of  two  or  three  miles  inland. 

The  soil  of  the  settled  portion  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
•ad  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
colony.  It  would  however  probably  have  improved  much 
more  rapidly  la  jiopulation  and  cultivation,  il  shortly  after 
its  settlement  ottier  countries  in  the  neit'hbourhood,  m 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Port  Piuiiip  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  not  been  opened  to  those  who  Icll  their 
ooontiy  with  a  view  of  settling  in  the  southern  hemi- 
■phera.  As  all  these  countries  sre  more  fertile  than  Western 
Austrtiiia,  they  have  recently  atfiactcd  all  thii  cmi^iant.s 
from  Britain,  and  several  lauiilies  which  formerly  had 
settled  in  Weitcin  Australia  have  leniovcd  to  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Port  Phillip.  It  therefore  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  miprise,  when  we  find  that  the  population  is  stationary. 
It  consisted,  in  1834.  of  2ffI0  individuals  i  and  in  1839  it 
•mounted  only  to  2154  persons. 

No  grains  or  roots  are  cultivated,  except  thoie  prown  in 
England.  The  principal  objects  of  agricultuic  arc  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  of  which  the  average 
produce  per  acre,  in  1839,  was  22  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  of  barley,  35  of  oats.  20  of  rye,  and  four  tons  of 
potatoes,  which  shows  that  the  soil,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  fertility,  will  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it  Maixe  is  not  nown,  though,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  in  New  south  Wales,  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant aitiele  of  ciilliv  ation.  We  are  not  acciuainted  with  the 
circumstances  uiiicti  have  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
this  useful  grain.  The  progress  of  cultivation  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  ttiat  of  population.  The  number 
of  acres  under  crop,  in  1834,  was  1036 ;  and  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  2573.  More  than  half  of  this  area  is  sown 
with  wheat  namely.  1481  acres  (1839).  Barley  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent  :  oats  and  rye  much  lesis.  "We  do 
nol  know  how  far  the  attempts  to  lran^plftnt  to  this  region 
the  fruit-trees  ol'  Europe  have  been  successful. 

The  domestic  animaJs  imported  from  Europe  thrive  very 
Wflll»  and  inciMae  rapidly,  especially  sheep,  gOtU  and 
,••  appears  from  the  following  table; —  ' 


Aumber  qf  Domestic  Animah. 


Twn. 

1834 

1839 


Botw*. 
162 

382 


600 

1,304 


3,545 

20.829 


492 

3,814 


374 
1,299 


Wtiat  has  been  said  of  the  botany  and  zooiugy  of  Au»- 
tialia.  ilk  vol.  in  ,  p.  12:)  and  \]JL\  is  applicable,  at  lOBSt  in  a 
|real  nuianue,  to  Wesum  Austraua.  It  does  not  appear 


thai  metals  of  any  kind  faava  been  found  there*  !mt  a  few 
quarries  have  t)een  opened,  from  which  limestone  and  miU> 

stones  are  obtained.  On  the  island  of  Rottenest,  which  is 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Fremantlc, 
there  is  a  salt-work,  in  which  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  i* 
made. 

There  are  several  harbours  m  the  settled  part  of  Western 
Australia,  but  only  that  of  Frcmjintle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swan  Him,  and  that  of  Albany  in  Kij^  George's  Sound, 
are  visited  by  large  vessels.  Ine  snbjoroed  table  idiowa 

thp  number  of  vir>.-.cls  which  vi-itcd  these  two  ports  in 
1839,  and  also  the  countnes  to  which  they  belonged. 

Vm»U  Vuiting  tht  Port*    mtUn  AustraHa  1830. 


FnMD  Or<«! 
Bribua  ud 
Briltili  Olio- 
olai. 

From  oOmt 
Forrtgu 

Cott&UnM. 

Tons, 

Sliii« 

Toui. 

Ton*. 

Fremantle 
Albany 

IS 
20 

3,506 
4,831 

12 
8 

3.4EW 
2,687 



6 

2,293 

30 
St 

0,811 

.3S 

8,317 

20 

0,1 75 

G 

2.21)3 
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llis'itry. — That  pari  of  the  Austialian  contji'.ent  wtiic-h 
is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  uf  Western  Austialis. 
was  called,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  New  Holland, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch  navigaton, 
who  discovered  all  its  coasts  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
between  161C  and  1G2S.  Thnutrh  the  Poit  ijrucse  for  mere 
than  a  century  belbie  that  time  liad  annually  ^ent  scnci?.1 
vessels  and  even  flcet.s  to  the  East  Indies,  tfiey  never  ap- 
proached the  coasts  of  Australiii,  because  their  track  lay 
alonz  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  and  through  the  Chaaow 
of  Mozambique.  But  the  Dutch,  who  wished  to  form  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  islaiida  of  the  Indian  Archi> 
pclago,  in  the  expectation  of  large  profits  from  the  ^pice 
trade,  followed  a  more  direct  route  between  tiie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Sutida  islands,  and  they  soon  fell  in 
with  the  wcsttrn  coabl  of  Australia.  Dirk  Hartoge  dis- 
covered, in  1616,  the  most  western  point  of  that  con- 
tinent. Dirk  Hartoge  s  I.sland,  and  sailed  along  the  co&»t 
northward  to  North-west  Cape.  The  adjacent  country  was 
called  by  him  Eodracht's  Land,  from  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Three  years  later  ( 1619)  Van 
Edels  fell  in  with  the  coast  south  of  Endiacht  s  I.and. 
which  received  his  own  name,  but  is  uow  called  AustraJ- 
ind,  [Swan  Kiver,  vol.  xxiii..  p.  371.]  In  1622  lliat  por- 
tion of  the  coast  where  the  British  settlements  now  arc 
was  discovered  by  the  vessel  Leeuwin  (Lioness),  and  named 
after  it ;  and  in  1627t Pater Nujts  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  fVom  Cape  Leenwin  to  the  vicinity  of  Spencer's  C^ilf. 
A  year  later  Commodore  De  Witt  sailed  along  the  ncilh- 
ta&teni  toaat,  vvlucii  extends  from  North-.vcAt  Cape  east- 
ward, and  this  part  of  it  recei\ed  his  name.  This  coii*l 
was  alterwards  visited  bv  Dampicr,  and  the  numerous 
islands  which  line  it  are  called,  ilter  him,  Dampier's  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  northeni  const  <tf  Western  Australia 
was  probably  discovered  by  Tasman.  in  1644,  in  his  second 
voyage  [Tasman,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  77],  and  received  from 
hiiu  the  name  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  but  as  the  larijc 
island  south  of  Australia  is  known  by  this  tuime.  geogra- 
phers have  lately  substituted  for  it  that  oi  Tasman's  Land. 
From  that  time  Western  Australia  was  oocasioiully  s^en 
by  the  navinton  of  several  nations,  but  never  examined, 
except  thet  Dampier  surveyed  Shark's  Bay.  Captain  Ttiat 
surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  northern  coa.sfs,  and  i.ever2 
places  farther  soutli  were  visited  by  Ilie  French  i  xpedition 
under  Captain  Haudiu,  in  lSU"j.  (/aptain  Sliriin?  \ i.sited 
the  Swan  River  in  ]82S^  and  his  favourable  repi cseat&luKtt 
gave  rise  to  the  settlemants  OD  ](•  banlii.  [Swam  Bivna, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p-  370.1 

(Gs/ibof  ion  y  Papen  urn  Wtttem  AmtraHa  ;  Barrow^ 
•  State  of  the  Colony  of  Swan  River,'  in  the  Lonifon  d  > 
graphical  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  'Recent  ItifornjiUioo  ffoai 
Australia,'  in  \\\ti  Londoit  (Jeogrtiphical  Journal,  yaX.  ii. ; 
and  Tai^ifi*  of  the  Revenue,  Population^  Conmrnrct,  <^ 
the  United  Kingdom,  liMO. " 

WE8TERWALD.    [GitiHANY.l  , 
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"WESTMEATH.  [Mkath.Wew.] 

WE8TAUNSTER. «  dty  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
one  of  f1i«  eonaUtucnt  purtt  of  the  British  tnetropclis,  con- 
tainin?  the  royaJ  re»idciu-e,  the  hoiisk-s  of  the  legislature, 
the  suprurne  courts  of  law,  Iht*  chitt'  public  offices  of  the 
executive  ^'ovemment,  and  the  maffuificent  abbey  chiuch 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  one  of  the  places  of  interment  for 
p«fMNIt  Ulustnuus  by  their  talents,  position,  political  char 
iftctcr,  or  militaiy  sod  naval  aohievements.  [Lombom.] 

The  Hmits  of  the  dty  nitd  liberty  of  Wettmioster  are 
farinoJ  on  tlu'  soulhein  ami  chief  part  of  Iho  eastern  sicJe 
by  the  leil  bank  ul'ihe  ii\er  Thanie*.  The  boundary  Jeave-. 
the  river  about  miduay  beJweet)  Waterloo  bridfi^e  and 
Hungerford  market,  and  with  a  little  deviation  follows  the 
course  of  the  Strand  eastward  to  Temple  Bar,  being  sepa- 
rated from  tbit  river  in  tbie  put  by  what  t»  termed  the 
liberty  of  the  dtsehy  of  LuMaater  and  by  the  western  part 
of  the  Temple.  The  hotmdnry  turns  northward  from 
Temple  Bar  up  Sliirc  Lane,  and  then  runs  in  an  irregular 
line  \>e>t\vartl,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  till  it  reaches  Drury  Lane  :  it  tlitsa  turns  north- 
westward up  Drury  Lane  to  Castle  Street,  and  again  tum- 
ini;  westward  and  then  northward  runs  by  Caatle  Street, 
West  Street,  and  Crown  Street,  8oho.  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Oxford  Street.  The  northern  boundary  runs  in  a  very  direct 
Hne  westward  along  Oxford  Street  and  the  north  side  of 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  making  a  small  detour 
in  otie  place,  so  as  to  include  St.  Cleorge  s  buryinK-ground, 
to  the  noilhcrn  end  of  the  Serpentine  river.  From  this 
point  the  western  boundary  follows  the  coone  of  the  Ser- 
pentine and  of  a  stream  which  runs  from  its  aoath>eartern 
•xlr«iimty«  now  for  the  most  part  eovtred  over,  west  of 
Kinnerton  Street  (which  nine  at  the  baelt  of  Wihoii  Cre«- 
ccntX  Lowndes  Str«^ct.  Chcsham  Street,  Westbourn  Street, 
and  the  Coannerciai  Road,  lo  Ihu  Thanic*  just  in  front  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  area  of  the  city  is  2oOO  acres,  the 
number  of  houaes.  by  the  censua  of  Ifi^l,  2lJBffZ,  namely, 
20.016 inhabitcd»  664  uninhabited, tod  418  building;  by 
the  came  ennmcration  the  populatkm  emnprehendcd 
46.ni>4  Ikmilies.  or  20!,»I2  individtiala.  This  atatement 
does  r.ot  include  the  pojiulation  of  the  hbnrty  of  the  duchy 
of  haneasfer,  now  added  to  Westminster  lur  parliamentary 
]niri)0.-,es,  or  the  area  or  jiopulation  of  the  jirecinct  ur 
ctuvpeity  of  the  Savoy ;  both  which  are  taken  as  parts  of 
Otfulslon  hundred  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  ge- 
neral description  of  the  city  is  given  elsewhere.  [Loif« 
Dov.]  In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  give  an  hia- 
toricikl  sketch  of  its  on  gin  Uld  Of  tM  tttemion  Of  its 
biiiidingt  and  j)opii]afion. 

'l*he  city  appears  to  have  owed  its  oiigin  io  a  church 
erected  here  by  Saeljyrlit  or  Sel>ert,  king  of  the  Ea»t 
Saxons  for,  to  lollow  Oaniden.  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Saxons),  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Saebyrht  was  under 
the  supremacnr  of  his  uiKle  iCthelbyrht.  or  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Keirt,  and  Brctwalda,  or  lord  paramount,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  had  been  convcited  to  Chiistianity  after  his 
uncle,  by  the  preachine  of  Meilitus,  who  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  monk  Augustine.  Tiie  nitsoiou  of  Mei- 
litus  to  the  East  Saxons  took  place  a.d.  (304  ;  and  as  Sae- 
b}Tht  appears  to  have  died  about  the  xame  time  asi£thel- 
byrht,  a.d.  6IG,  we  have  an  approximation  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  ohuich,  which  must  have  been  some 
time  between  those  two  periods.  8aeb)Tht  and  his  wife 
Athelgoda  were  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
nppeariito  have  been  nfterv,;uds  culled  'Wi  st-Minster  from 
its  ],o>ition  with  relation  to  St.  Paul's,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  East  Saxons.  Some  have  »ougiit  to  carry 
the  antiquity  of  the  church  to  a  much  higher  period,  and 
have  affinned  that  St.  Peter  himself  visited  Britain  and 
eraeted  asmall  ^apeT  or  oratory  here ;  others,  more  mode> 

•:ite,  a<c:ihe  the  first  eeelesia.st ical  smictine  on  the  spot  to 
King  Liieiii-;.  whf)  is  >(iid  to  have  iciirned  in  Hritain  about 
the  latter  |iait  »>f  the  second  century,  and  to  have  Inult  a 
church  here  from  the  ruins  uf  a  heathen  temple  whicti  had 
been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  existence  how- 
ever of  any  church  prior  to  that  raised  by  Saebyrht  is,  to 
My  the  least,  verydoubtftil :  and  at  the  time  when  4hat  was 
erected  the  place  was  in  to  i-nmltivated  a  slate,  that  the 
Saxons  called  it  "  Thcmege."  the  '  Isle  of  Thorns.'  The 
island  was  formed  ti\  ai>  arm  of  the  rivtfr,  called  Long  Ditch, 
now  a  comm«n  sewer  ;  or  probably  by  a  low  mandiy  tiact, 
from  the  midst  of  which  the  higher  pound  eaietg«d»on 
wfaieh  the  church  was  built 


The  church  of  Saebyrht  appears  to  have  been  deatroyed 

by  the  Danes  about  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  remained  de- 
aolate  until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who  caused  it  to  be  re- 
built, and  established  in  the  place,  about  a.d.  yC>K,  a 
Benipdicline  ptiory  or  abbey  of  twelve  monks,  who  were 
howuver  poorly  provided  for.  If  tin,  establishment  was 
not  an  abbey  trom  its  foundation,  it  became  one  not  very 
long  after.  The  church  nevertheless  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem,  for.  a  j}.  1040,  the  body  of 
Harold  T.,  the  son  of  Canute,  who  died  at  Oxford,  was 
bmnght  here  for  burial.  Thie  body  of  the  drad  kiiii;  was 
taken  up  the  same  year  by  oider  of  liu  lia.f-bruliit'r  aud 
siiK  esior  Ilardacimie,  or  liardicanute,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditt  h.  Ill  tlie  reign  of  Edward  the  Confesfor,  successor  of 
Hardicanute,  Westminster  was  the  residence  of  royalty : 
the  palace  built  or  occupied  by  Edward  appeals  to'  have 
been  on  or  near  the  same  site  as  the  rendence  of  sueeeed- 
ing  kings  and  of  the  present  houses  of  parliament :  it  has 
given  name  to  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard.  Palace  Stairs, 
&c.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Westminster  had  b-en  occa- 
sionally the  residence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  before 
Edwaiti's  time,  as  Scotland  Yard  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  palace  ascigned  by  Edgar  as  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  wlten  visiting  the  English  court  to  do 
homage  for  his  crown ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  occa- 
sional residence  would  be  near  the  ordinary  abode  of  the 
English  king.  The  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westmin- 
ster was  rebuilt  by  Edw  ard  ttie  Uonfessor  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  that  prince,  on  his  decease,  a.d.  lOCC,  was 
buried  in  it,  as  was  also  Editha,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Eajri 
Godwin.  Edward  built  also  a  parish  church,  tiiat  of  St. 
Margaret,  Ibr  the  inhabitants,  who  previousty  had  the  use 
of  a  part  of  the  abbey  church. 

Tile  parish  of  St.  ^fargaret  originally  comprehended  the 
%»hole  of  the  present  city  and  liberties,  with  tiie  exception 
possibly  of  the  two  jiarishes  of  St.  I\Iary-!e-Strand  and  St. 
Clement  Danes.  Ihe  boundaries  of  the  parish  are  de- 
scribed in  a  judgment,  given  a.d.  1222,  by  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  archbistiop  of  Canlerbunr,  and  other 
arbttTators,  on  occasion  of  a  (iispute  between  the  bishop  of 
London  and  the  .nhbot  and  monks  of  Wo>tminster.  to 
whether  the  abbey  whs  sul-jeet  to  tlie  bishop  s  jui l^^llc^^on. 
The  original  judiriuent  isjriven  m  Wharton  s  •  Histonade 
Episcopis  et  Decanis  Ixindiueasibus  et  As»avensibU8.*  The 

Earish  ai>o  comprehended  several  >  vi  lae  beyond  the 
mit4  aa  Xnyghtebrigge  (now  Knij^tabridge),  Westbume 
(Westboume),  and  Padyngtoun  tPaddington),  with  ito 
chapel.  The  church  and  burial-ground  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields  were  not  included  in  the  parish,  though  sur- 
rounded by  it  on  every  side.  When  this  church  of  St.  Maiiin 
vva»  erected  is  not  known  ;  it  was  perhaps  onginaiiy  a 
chapel  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  who  had  a  garden  near 
it,  the  site  of  which  has  preserved  its  name  with  little  alte- 
ration. Convent,  now  (^ovent  Garden.  I'he  chureh  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Danes  in  England  on  St.  Brice's  day.  a.d.  1002,  by 
order ofKing Ethehid  II., and  manyofthe  pVoHiibcd  nation 
fled  to  it  for  sanctuary.  The  churchyard  was.  in  a.d.  lU3y, 
the  common  burial-nlace  of  the  Danes,  and  in  it  part  of  the 
remains  of  King  Haroid  I.  were  deposited,  after  being 
disinterred  from  their  resting-place  in  St.  Peter's  abbey 
by  order  of  Uardicaoute.  The  Strand  (ao  called  in  the 
Saxon  Chroiriele)  was  at  this  time  appaienthr  the  road  or 
street  between  London  and  Westminster,  and  upon  it  Earl 
God  .via  and  his  son  Harold  drew  up  their  land  forcM  in 
their  insurrection  against  Edward  the  t.'onfessor,  A.n.  \{X)2. 
The  churches  of  St.  MarUu  and  St.  Mary-le-Slratid  both 
existed  at  the  time  of  Ijington's  judgment  a.d.  1222  ;  but 
how  long  before  cannot  be  ascertained.  St.  Mary's  church 
waa  then  ealled  the  Chureh  of  the  Innoeents.  or  of  St. 
Mary  and  Uie  Innocentii ;  and  there  is  reason  1o  think,  from 
the  nonce  ol  it  in  Langton  s  judgriuTit.  that  it  ua.Hthen  pa- 
rochial. St.  Martin  ti  was  niadc  paroeiual  ^ome  lime  lie'.ween 
the  deiiveiy  oi  the  Judgment  and  the  year  lJti3.  Tlu' 
parish  was  formed  by  dismembering  all  "the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  St.  Margaret's  parisli,  comprehending  not 
only  the  present  parish  of  St.  Martin,  but  those  of  St. 
Paul.  Covent  Garden  ;  St.  Anne,  Soho;  St.  James's;  and 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

After  the  Conquest,  Westminster  continued  to  be  the 
visual  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  St.  Pef»'r's 
abbey  the  usual  place  <  :  tf.*  r  t  oruuiition.  Edward  I. 
atterwanls  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  toe  ioanguration  ciiatr 
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ft  stone  which  he  had  brought  from  Soone  in  Scotland, 
the  poagesBion  of  which  was  thoogfat  to  moon  poMwion 
of  the  jrovemment  of  that  kingdom.  "Willitm  Rafln  built 

;t  1 1!  -  hall  as  a  baiiqueting-roona  to  the  jir^lif''- ;  and  this, 
with  ottier  public  works  which  were  carried  ua  at  the  same 
time,  was  made  the  occasion  of  preat  oppression  to  the 
people ;  so  that '  many  men,*  says  the  Saxon  chronicle  (a.d. 
10973,  perished  thereby.  This  banoueting-hall  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  by  I&dMid  II..  and  is  the  present  West 
minster  Hall. 

Henry  III.  began  to  rebuiM  the  abbey  church  of  St. 
Peter,  liaving  caused  the  antieiit  i  .'.ifice  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  be  pulled  down  in  a.d.  1245.  lit-  had  previously 
built  anew  Lady -chapel.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  ciuircli, 
A.l>.  1273.  and  severd  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  have 
alsoheen  buried  there.  The  new  church  wa«  not  completed 
until  long  af^er  Henry's  death.  In  AJ>.  1397  that  paii  of 
the  abbey  which  had  been  rebuilt  was  much  daniased  by 
tirt- ;  and  in  a.d.  1303  the  king's  treasury,  then  kept  in  the 
abbey,  wa,s  robbed  of  a  vast  sum  's.iid  m  Allen's  •  History 
of  London,' but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have 
been  100,000/.) ;  and  the  abbot  and  nearly  fifty  of  hi^  monks 
were  apprehended  aud  tent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  robbeiy;  twelve  of  them  were 
detuned  inprison  two  yean. 

H«nry  III.  jjfranted  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Pteter's  a  flur  and 
a  market,  which  were  held  nt  Touthull,  on  the  west  side  of 
Ihe  atibev.  a  locality  known  in  later  times  as  Totiull  Street 
and  Tolliill  fields.  The  wool->taple,  or  wool-market,  of 
the  metropolis  was  ali>o  e^^tablishcd  at  Westminster,  und 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  which  was  then 
qtdtc  separate  from  London.  Between  them  was  tlie  vil- 
lage or  nualet  of  Charine.tiie  last  place  where  the  body  of 
Eleanor,  the  faithful  and  beloved  queen  of  Edward  I.,  rested 
oa  its  way  to  St.  Peter's  abbey,  where  it  was  buried. 
Charing  f  ne  of  those  ereeteil  by  Edward  at  all  the 
places  where  the  body  had  rested,  was  demolished  during 
the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charieel. ;  but  the  phtee  where 
it  etood  has  retained  its  name. 

In  tlw  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Lady-chapel  of  St.  Peter's, 
built  bv  Heniy  III.,  was  pull«l  down,  and  in  place  of  it 
was  built  the  more  extennve  and  eoatly  itroetare  now 
known  as  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  This  was  the  last 
inipoilanl  addition  or  alteration  made  in  the  abbey  before 
the  Reformation,  or  indeed  until  earlv  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  western  towers  were  rebuift  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Sinee  that  time  a  eonsiderable 
part  of  the  abbey  haa  been  renovated,  but  no  additiona 
nave  been  made. 

At  the  dissolution  the  yearly  revenues  of  St.  Peter's  abbey 
were  estiroatf  d  at  3'J77l.  t>v.  -lif/.  irros-s  i  Speed or  3471/.  0*. 
2Jd.  clear  Dugd ale  .  A  MS.  valor  makes  the  revenue  3033/. 
if*.  Oid.  •  and  according  to  anotlier  account  (Stevens)  it  was 
3307/.  I7t.  Oyi.  The  abbot  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
the abbnrwae considered  to  be  theiecond  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  ffiMolution  Henry  VIII.  first  converted  it  into  a 
oollege  of  secular  canons,  appointing  the  ex-abbot  to  be 
dean  ;  but  he  soon  afler  changed  his  mind,  and  established 
a  bishopric  at  Westminster,  as^iirninc:  to  it  Ihe  county  of 
Middlesex  as  a  diocese,  and  appointing  to  the  abbey,  now 
made  a  cathedral,  a  dean  and  twelve  iirebendaries.  This 
vm  about  A.D.  1541.  On  the  translation  of  the  iirst  bishop, 
Thulby,  who  had  wasted  the  revenues,  to  Nor>vich,  a.d. 
1350,  the  bishopric  was  discontinued;  but  the  chapter 
renudned  ti)]  the  time  of  Mary  I.,  who  aarnin  made  it  a 
Beuedietlne  abbey,  thonirh  retaining!:  ])opular!y  the  desig- 
nation ol'  Westmmster  Abbey  ;  but  m  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
betli  it  u;xs  made  a  collegiate  church,  which,  except  during 
the  troubleii  of  the  tune  ot  Charles  I.  and  the  Protectorate, 
it  hia  since  contimied  to  be.  Westminster  School  is  a  part 
of  the  collegiate  establii^hment,  and  is  endowed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  former  abbey. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Westminster  compre- 
hended the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fielda,  St.  C'lement-Danes,  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand ;  and 
the  chapelry  of  St.  .Tghii  tlie  Baplisl,  in  the  Savoy,  a  pre- 
cinct attached  to  the  house  erected  by  Peter,  Count  of 
Savoy,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III.  The  church  ol 
St.  liaty-le-Strand  was  pulled  down  by  the  Protector  So- 
meiset,  in  order  to  the  erection  of  his  mansion  of  Somerset 
House,  which  occupied  the  rite ;  ami  the  inhabitants  loni; 
remained  without  a  pari'-h  clnuc!,.  .iMiMuling  either  at  St. 
Clemeut-Danes  or  at  the  Savoy  Chapel.    Early  in  tlic  reign 


of  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  a.d.  1!^,  accoiding  to  the  pliw 
republished  by  Veitue  in  1797i  Westminster  was  united  to 
TiOndon  by  an  unbroken  Hne  <f  buildings,  extending  from 

the  pnl  tf  t  of  Whitehall  at  Westminster,  by  Charing  Cross 
anil  aluai;  the  Strand;  (hose  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  consistinir  chieflv  of  the  nuinsioni  of  the  nobility, 
with  gardens  reaching  down  to  the  river ;  and  thme  on 
the  north  side,  between  Drury  Lane  and  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
being  also  mansions,  having  gardens  behind  them ;  then 
a  park  or  garden,  apparently'  part  of  the  Ibnner  CbttTOnl 
(or  Abbey)  Garden,  which  has  given  name  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  then  open  fields,  extending  to  HoIIk)! n  and  to 
the  hamlet  or  village  of  St.  Giles'^.  In  the  lU'ighbourhood 
of  Westminster  Atibey  and  Hail,  wliich  ibnneJ  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  city,  the  buildings  were  thick,  ami  lormed  a 
town  of  Reveral  streets.  At)out  Charing  Cross  there  were 
houses  extending  along  what  isnowCocMporBtveettothe 
end  of  Pall  Mall :  bat  the  Haymarlcct  wee  a  eotmtry  toad, 
separated  from  tiie  fields  by  a  hedge  on  each  side.  The 
Mews  at  Charing  Cross  exi.sted.  aud  their  eastern  wall, 
witli  that  of  St  Maitin's  church) aid  and  of  the  park  or 
gardeti,  noticed  as  extending  at  the  back  of  the  iiouses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  lined  St.  Martin's  Lane  on 
each  side  lor  some  distance  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that 
lane  was  lined  with  hed|^  and  had  tields  on  each  aide, 
which  were  used  fbr  feedmg  cattle  or  drying  clothsni. 

In  the  neighboiu  luind  of  the  church  of  St.  Clcment-Daneis 
and  at  the  Strand  end  of  Diury  I^ne,  about  Clement's  Inti, 
the  houses  were  more  thickly  grouped,  but  the  greater  part 
of  l^niry  Ijine  was  skirted  by  fields,  occupying,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  space  now  occupied  by  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  other,  tlie  site  of  the  present 
Oorent  Chktden  Market,  Long  Acre,  and  Castle  Street 
Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Psirk  and  Palace  were  in  exist- 
ence. Hyde  Park,  which  then  included  the  site  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  hail  I'ormerly  been  adeine^iie  of  the  uLlxjS 
of  St.  Peters,  West  mi  aster,  and  had  been  obtained  by  vx- 
change  by  Henry-  VIII.,  who  also  erected  St.  James's  Palace 
and  laid '  out  St.  James's  Park.  Whitehall  Palace,  pre- 
viously York  Place,  the  residence  of  the  archbislMpe  Of 
York.'had  been  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fire  which  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  old  palace  of  Westminster.  Speed's  plan  of  Wev<- 
niinster,  published  in  IGIO,  a  few  ycai>  after  Kliz.ibeti»'> 
death,  trives  the  city  but  little  more  extension  than  the 
plan  of  latiO.  showing  that  during  the  reign  of  that  jinnccs* 
there  had  been  little  change. 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  Speed's  plan 
and  tiie  eloee  of  Charles  IT.'S  reign  a  great  inereaee  of 
buildings  took  place  in  the  part  of  Westminster  adjacent 
to  thtj  Strand.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  contained 
within  the  limits  <tf  tlie  city  of  Westminster  ea4  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane  had  been  covered  w  ith  .streets ;  and  west- 
ward from  St.  Martin's  Lane  the  buildings  had  extended  to 
Ihe  irregular  line  Ibrmed  by  Wardour  Street,  Puheney 
Street,  Warwick  Street,  and  Piccadilly  nearly  to  the  Green 
Park,  at  that  time  still  united  to  SL  James's  Park.  lin- 
coin's  Inn  Fields,  the  scene  of  Lord  Russell's  execution 
the  piazza  or  square  of  Coveut  Gaaleii,  now  a  marli'et, 
Leicester  Fieidi,  now  Leicester  Square,  and  Soho  S<iu:u-e, 
then  called  by  some  Kmg  Stjuare.  nad  been  laid  out  and 
built.  The  city  bad  also  extended  westward  along  ttie 
south  side  of  St'.  James's  Pfeik,  and  southward,  along  Mill- 
tiaak,  to  the  Uonw  Fetir  opposite  Lambeth  Palace.  The 
ehnrehM  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden  (at  first  a  diapel 
built  by  the  Karl  of  Bedford,  a.t>.  1640),  and  St.  Ann  . 
Soho  ;A.D.  IGTH  i.  had  been  built,  and  districts  taken  f:ui:i 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Ficlds  a-ssigiu  tl  to  them  as 
pai  ishes.  A  vacant  space  between  Carey  Street  and  Portu- 
gal Street,  since  built  over,  was  called  Little  Lincoln's  Ina 
Fields,  and  a  space  south  of  the  piazza.  Covent  Garden, 
now  also  built  over,  was  occupied  by  the  gardens  of  Bedford 
House,  which  then  atood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand 
near  where  Exeter  Hall  now  stands. 

The  ttouble.^  which  attended  the  closing  years*  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  the  Revolution,  and  the  waiv  which  followed 
it,  appear  to  have  checked  the  luither  increase  of  the  city 
of  VVestminster.  lor  a  uuip  of  London  and  Westminster  's* 
they  are  now  standing;,  a.d.  1707,'  diows  little  increise 
beyond  Cteilby  and  Morgan's  great  map  (dedicated  to 
Cbailes  IE,  in  or  after  a.d.  16R0),  except  that  Golden 
Square  and  the  streets  adjs  '  '  '  ad  been  laid  out,  auJ  S". 
Janies^'s  church  erected,  to  v.lncii  a  district  dismemb^retl 
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from  St.  Maitiu  b  liiul  been  assigned  as  a  parish.  But  be- 
tween A.D.  1707  and  1720,  when  Strype  published  a  new 
edition  of  Stow'»  Survey  with  a  U»p,  the  butldinn  had 
covered  the  space  previously  vacsnt  as  Ikr  isOM  and  New 
Bond  Street,  inclusive  of  those  two  atiMta :  toward  the 
Piccadilly  end  of  Old  Bond  Street  the  houses  had  extended 
westwartl  to  about  (.'lai!:!.-*  nnd  Half-Moon  Streets,  and 
aiuug  Piccsuiili)  ttselt  they  had  aJready  reached  Hyde  I'aik 
Comer.  Hanover  Square  had  been  laid  out.  By  the  year 
1738  the  buildings  had  extended  along  the  whole  south  side 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  nearly  the  whole  space  between  Pic- 
cadiilly  and  Oxford  Street  was  covered  with  buildinp;, 
as  fiu-  as  Tyburn  Lane,  now  Park  Lane,  except  in  the  south- 
western comer  about  Bfrkt  lt'v  Square  and  May-fair,  which 
were  not  fully  cave [ed  as  at  pre>eullill  there>pn  of  George 
in.  The  churchvs  of  St.  rnursre,  Hanover  Square  (a.d. 
1724),  and  St.  John  the  Evan<r<dist,  near  Millbank  (a.d. 
1728).  had  been  built  and  matle  parochial.  St.  George's 
pariah  wa*  dianembcnd  from  St.  Maiim'«-tii-th«-Fields, 
and  flt.  John*!  ftom  9t.  Kfaqjaratli.  Weatadaiter  bridge 
had  been  began,  although  it  waa  not  Completed  and 
opened  until  a.d.  1747. 

During  the  remainder  ot'  tile  eighteenth  centur>- consi- 
derable increase  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  of  Westminster 
took  place.  Houses  were  built  along  the  south  side  of  the 
road  to  Kmehtabiidge,  beyond  tha  uroen  Fu]^  which  was 
now  made  dniiiiet  iram  St.  Janieil^Paik ;  Beriteley  Square 
V a-,  formed  about  1760.  May-fairwascovercd  with  houses, 
and  Grosvenur  Place  and  lA>wer  Grosvenor  Place,  with  some 
of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pimlico.  were  built.  These  part-s 
v.ere  built  belure  17W;  and  by  the  close  of  the  ceotury 
Belgrave  Place  and  other  liocaMbllildhlfillioDgtheChel- 
•ea  Rood  had  hecn  erected. 

Bf  theie  aieeeaaive  extannona  netHy  the  whole  of  the 
area  of  the  city  had  been  covered  with  streets  and  hon.ie.s. 
The  only  considerable  space  not  so  occupied,  witli  the  ex- 
ception oi' the  parks,  and  the  e:ardtm8of  Bucldnghum,  Carl- 
ton, Marlborough,  Chesterfield,  and  Devonshire  nouses,  was 
siesir  the  south-western  comer  of  the  space  comprehended 
i>y  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Weatminater.  Tfau  apace 
^)artly  eoimcted  of  the  open  noond  of  Totldn  Fieldi, 
parlly  of  a  lar^rc  extent  of  traraen-ground  known  as  the 
'  Neat-hoiiscs  CJardens,'  and  jiartly  of  'the  Five  Fields,' 
and  other  ticlds  between  Pmilieo  and  Knichtshridije. 
During  tlie  ]jre!>ent  century  tlie  extension  of  buildini^ 
of  various  kinds  has  nearly  covered  this  area.  The 
Fire  Fields  and  the  fielda  toward  Koi^tabridge  are 
now  occupied  by  Belgmve  and  Eaton  squares,  and  £bary 
Streot,  which  torin.  with  their  neighbourhood,  one  of  the 
handsomest  nuarters  ot'  the  metropolis:  Tothill  l^elds 
and  a  part  of  the  Neat-houses  Gardens  an:  i  l  l  pied  by  the 
Milbank  Priiun  or  Penitentiary;  by  Vincent  Square,  the 
ample  enclosure  of  which  fonna  too  playground  of  the 
Wcatminiter  aoholata;  and  loj  varioua  stfecti  adjacent  to 
Ihem.  A  part  of  the  Neat-hoineaOaideni  ■■  attll  occupied 
only  by  manufactories  or  small  Ermups  of  houses  or  bmld- 
incT  detached  from  each  other,  and  it  is  here  alone  that  op- 
jKjrtunity  remains  for  any  material  extension  of  buil<lini,'s. 
riie  gardens  of  Carlton  and  Marlborough  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  new  streets  and  terraces.  Waterloo  Bridge,  origi- 
nally cmlled  the  titiand  Bridge,  and  Vauxball  Bridge,  both 
eooneetingWeatnuniaterwi&i  the  oppoate  bank  of  the 
river,  have  been  built ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect 
bridges  for  foot-pas«engers  at  Huneerford  Market  and  at 
tlK'  Horset'erry  near  I.ambeth  Palace.  Ti  e  ponds  ui'  the 
Chelsea  Water-works  have  beta  converted  into  a  cajjal — 
*the  Chrosvenor  Canal,'  with  a  basin  and  wharfii. 

Of  the  population  of  Westminster  until  the  present  cen- 
tury we  have  no  accurate  account.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Kick- 
man,  but  we  know  not  from  what  data,  to  have  l>een  about 
130.(M]0  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Mait- 
land'r.  '  Hustory  of  London.'  the  number  ol  houses,  at  a  pe- 
riod, wc  beiieve,  somewhere  about  the  year  1737,  is  given 
at  15,445,  which,  allowing  seven  persons  to  a  house,  which 
is  MaiUand*a  eatimate  for  the  whole  metronolia,  would  give 
108111 A  aa  the  number  of  inhabitanta.  This  estunate  and 
Rickman's  cannot  be  made  to  agree  except  bj  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  diminution  of  population  in  the  earlier  part  of 
'the  last  century,  a  supposition  which  the  great  increase  of 
building  at  that  time  prevents  us  from  entertaining ;  or  bv 
adopting  a  higher  average  of  pci-stms  to  eacli  house,  which 
we  are  not  diapoaed  to  admit.  We  are  inclined  to  tliink 
that  RickniMi**  eatimate  for  the  beginning  cf  the  eratvr/ia 


altogether  too  great,  as  it  would  not  allow  an  iacreoae  of 
more  than  30,000  during  the  whole  century,  whbb  hi  bjf 
no  raeana  oommenauiaie  with  the  great  increoia  of  tm 
buildinga  during  the  perrad.  In  IflOl  the  population  waa 

found  by  actual  enumemtion  tobe  15S.210;  inl8ll»]6SW)BS; 
in  1821,  182,065;  and  m  1831,  2l)-2,0«O. 

The  municipal  povemment  of  Westminster  was,  until  the 
li*:l'ormation,  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St. 
Peter's  Abbey.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  biahop, 
then  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  till  1565,  when  an  act  waa 
passed  for  regulating  it.  The  dean  and  chapter  now 
appoint  a  high  steward,  who  holds  his  office,  except  in 
case  of  malversation,  for  life.  The  high  steward  ap- 
ptiints  a  deputy,  who  is  conlirmed  by  the  dean  and 
elmpter.  and  who jpit^ides  at  the  cuurl  leet  and  al  Uie 
;  ({iiarter-sessions.  Ine  dean  appoints  a  high  constable,  who 
IS  continued  iii  office  by  the  high  steward,  and  it  returning- 
officer  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliamtnt.  He  sum- 
mons juries,  and  sita  next  to  the  deputy  steward  in  court. 
The  petty  constables  are  chosen  at  the  court  leet.  Sixteen 
burE;osM.-s,  and  as  many  assistants,  are  nominated  by  the 
liiprh  steward  or  his  deputy,  from  the  householdtn*  of  the 
several  districts  into  wlii  -h  the  city  h&j,  been  divided;  but 
their  duties  are  now  chiefly  conliiied  to  attending  the  court 
leet.  Qtiarter-sessions  are  held  at  the  We^mioster  Guild- 
hall, near  the  Abbey,  by  jnaticea  of  the  peace,  with  the 
deputy  steward  as  dudrman ;  a  court  leet  is  held  for  the 
election  of  constables,  ])reventing  or  removing  nuisances. 
Sic.  There  are  seveial  police-offices  and  courts  of  re- 
quests witliin  the  city.  A  court  of  record  for  the  liberty  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  held  at  Somerset  House. 

Westminster  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
iinoe  the  let  year  of  Edward  VL  Its  elections  during  the 
latter  part  oflhe  laatcontury  and  during  the  present  nave, 
Horn  the  eiitent  of  tlie  constituency  and  the  vigour  of  the 
strugglt^,  u:>ually  excited  great  attention.  The  number  ot 
voters  in  1835-6  was  \'>.(i\&;  in  1839-40  it  waa  14i2S4k 
showing  a  decrease  in  four  years  of  1441. 

(Camden's  Reges,  Reginae,  in  Eccktia  B.  Petri  If  est' 
moHO^am  9^mtii  <MXi:»Antiqmliei^St.  PeterH,  We*t- 
mintter ; 8tow*s  8itnmf«^ London;  Maitland's, Hughson's, 
and  A'l.  ri'^  IJift'n-i^-s  nf  London  {\he  lastofwhii  Ii  little  else 
than  a  plai;.:uisni  Irom  Nightin^ale'saccount  in  ih^:  Beauties 
<if  England  and  Wales');  Wharton.  De  Epucopu  Loridin- 
enstbusf  &c. ;  Tanner's  Notttia  Monastica ;  Newcouri'a 
London  Diocese;  Ingram's  Stueon  Chnmieie;  Ml^  tf 
London  and  If^othmntUr  at  vaiioua  panods;  AtInmwm 
tary  Papgn.') 

Westminster  assembly  of  divines.  The 

principal  measures  of  the  Long  Parliameut,  which  preceded 
and  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  body,  were,  briefly  atatod 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  following; — 

The  parliament  met  on  Taudgf,  the  3rd  of  November, 
1640.  In  the  iront  of  the  gricTance*  about  which  the 
Commona  immediately  began  to  bestir  thenMeWee  ware 
placed  those  relating  to  religion.  On  Saturday,  the  7th, 
the  first  day  on  which  the  house  entered  upon  business, 
;  Sir  Benjamm  Rudyaids  delivered  a  long  speech,  which  he 
commenced  by  ob»ervm^  that  they  vnexic  aaacmbled  to  do 
God's  business  and  the  king^  and.  then  continued : — '  Jjei 
religion  be  our  primttm  qttaerite,  for  all  things  else  are  but 
efecferoe  to  it. . . .  We  well  know  what  disturbance  h&th 
been  brought  upon  the  church  for  vain  uetty  trifles.  How 
the  whole  church,  the  whole  kingdom  nath  been  troubled 
where  to  place  a  metaphor,  an  altar.  We  have  scan  mi- 
nisters, tlieir  wives,  iamihes,  and  chilurcn  undone,  against 
la\\,  against  conscience,  aeainst  au  bowids  of  compassion, 
about  not  dancing  upon  Sundavs.  .  .  .  And  this,  belike,  ia 
the  good  work  in  hand  which  Dr.  Heylin  hath  ao  often 
celebrated  in  hie  bold  namphleta.  All  their  aeta  and 
actions  are  so  full  of  mixfnrea,  involutioiia,  uid  eomptieaF 
tions,  as  nothing  is  clear,  nothing  .<>incerc  in  any  of  their 
proceedings.  ....  Tlu-y  have  so  brought  it  to  ))rss  that 
under  the  name  ol"  Puritans  all  our  religion  is  bianded, 
and  under  a  few  hard  words  against  Jesuits  all  Popery  is 
countenanced.'  The  coune  aubaequently  taken  Dy  the 
liouse  waa  in  perfect  aoooidaace  wtth  the  key>note  thna 
itnielc. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  November,  arrived  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  nation  and  army  of  Scotland,  attended 
h.y  a  large  statF  of  chap'ains,  whose  fervid  sermons  in  St. 

IAothoUn  8  Church  soon  added  immensely  to  both  the  zeal 
and  the  nurobera  of  the  profiiaaoiit  of  Ftaabytnimim  ainoiig 
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the  citiiens  of  London.  The  noble  commissionei^  tlicuv- 
selves  also,  who,  no  more  than  the  preacher*,  dissembled 
th«ir  d«fir«  to  see  the  Covenant  the  law  oi'  both  couothes, 
•N  beltevtd  to  have  been  active  instigators  of  maoyof  (he 
aMmments  that  nowtook  pteoo  in  rapoaition  to  epiia^y 
both  without  and  witMn  the  wkltt  of  parliament  On 
Friday,  the  2Dth,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  •  That 
at  the  receiving  of  the  Communion  next  Sundtiy  it  was  tho 
desiiti  of  tlie  IIoiiw  that  the  comnmiiion-tahlc  may  be 
removed  into  the  middle  of  the  church.'  On  Friday,  the 
11th  of  December,  was  presented  by  Alderman  Penning- 
ton the  famous  root'Md''bmich  petition  *  from  many  of 
W«  Majesty  s  iubjecte  in  and  abont  the  eit]rof  London  and 
several  countus  of  the  kinpdom,'  setting  forth  that  '  the 
l^overnmcnt  of  aj-chbishops,  lord  bi^hor«,  deans,  &c.  bath 
pill*  ij  :  ;l  idieial  and  verj'  danpcrous  ootli  to  the  church 
and  commonwealth,"  and  praymg  that  the  said  govern- 
ment, '  with  all  its  dependencies,  roots,  and  branches,' 
might  be  aboiiahed.  and  *  the  goremment  according  to 
Cmo'i  word  *  established  in  ita  atcad.  This  petition,  which 
h  supposed  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the  Scotch 
comiiiK'^ioners,  is  said  to  have  hid  1&,000  signaturea.  On 
the  15th  and  16ih  ui  December,  alter  the  matter  had  been 
repeatedly  debated,  various  r<»oiution8  were  voted  by  the 
Commons  apainst  the  powers  assumed  and  the  new  canons 
paawd  by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  then  or  lately 
lltting.  Immediately  after  this  commenced  the  attaclu 
upon  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other 

*  Popish  bishops,'  as  they  were  styled ;  and  alio  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  siib-commiltee  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
lii^ion,  denominated  the  •  Committee  for  Prtacbin;^  Mmis- 
ters.'  appointed  '  to  consider  how  there  may  be  preachin^^ 
ministers  set  up  wheie  there  are  none,  and  how  to  maintain 
them.'  But  the  work  of  pulling  down  proceeded  much 
Ikster  than  that  of  aetttng  up.  On  the  6lh  of  Februaiy. 
1641,  it  wflfl  ofdered  *  That  the  lotd-keeper  be  deeired  to 
leave  out  the  clertry  iti  England  and  Wale-*  at  the  rcnewinsr 
the  commisbiOii  oi  the  peace.'  On  the  13th  a  bill  '  fur 
abolishing  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  for  advancing  the 
worship' and  sprvicc  of  God,'  was  brou^rht  in,  read  twice, 
and  committed  the  same  day.  On  the  lOth  of  March  it 
waa  molved '  That  the  legulative  and  judicial  power  of 
biehope  in  the  Home  of  Peeii  in  parliament  it  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  discharge  of  Iheir  spiritual  Amotion,  preju- 
dicial to  the  commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken  away  by 
bill ;  and  that  a  bill  be  drawn  to  that  purpose.'  The  next 
day  it  was  in  like  manner  revived  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  prevent  bishops  or  any  other  clergymen  being 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or  having  any  judicial 
power  in  the  Star  Chamber  or  in  any  civil  court ;  and  on 
the  26th.  that  another  bill  should  be  drawn  to  incnpneitate 
them  foi  being  employed  as  privy-councillOfB.  All  theae 
bills  wero  ^ooa  alter  brought  in.  and  caitied  through  the 
house  at  t  rapid  jiace.  At  last  on  Thursday,  the  '.^h  of 
May,  a  bii'  was  Ltonfftit  in  for  the  entire  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy;  but  although  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  that 
day  week  by  a  majority  of  13ll  to  108,  and  the  principal 
elanseswereafterwanlacarriedineommittee,  it  wa«  dropped 
Jbr  the  present  on  the  Lords  contenting  to  pase  tho  bill 
depiivint,'  the  hisliom  uf  their  votes  in  pariiameat*  wfaich 
they  did  at  last,  la  Februaiy,  1642. 

Meanwhile,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morninK  of  the  23rd 
of  November,  1641,  after  a  debate  which  had  lasted  twelve 
hours,  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  159  to  148,  had  paised 
the  ftimous  Remonstrance,  or  Declaration  of  the  Slate  of 
the  Kingdom,  addremed  to  the  Vinfr.    wMeh  theyiaid>— 

•  And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  reformation  (in  the 
church),  we  desire  tlicre  may  be  a  general  synod  of  the 
most  trrave.  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
island,  assisted  with  some  from  foreign  parts  professing 
the  same  religion  with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  church, 
and  represent  the  leiulte  of  their  con.>ultatione  unto  the 
parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and  confirmed,  and 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passaee  and 
obedience  throughout  the  kingdom.'  This  is.  we  believe, 
the  first  distinctly  recorded  intimation  sriveii  by  the  parlia- 
ment ot  th..ir  vMsh  to  refer  the  quotion  of  relisrion  to  a 
Clerical  convocation,  and  it  sets  forth  vt  ry  explicitly  the 
limits  within  which  they  proposed  to  commit  llie  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  to  auch  »  body.  The  Hemooatrance 
Via  printed  and  pnbliibed  a»  lOon  as  it  wia  pMied,  and 
«v«D  befbra  it  was  prcaented  to  the  king. 


The  course  of  events  now  proceeded  with  accelerated 
rapidity.  On  the  3Uth  of  December,  IWl,  twelve  of  the 
biihopii  were  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  for 
having  protested  against  the  validity  of  any  actx  of  par- 
liament that  ahoukl  paw  wbiie  the  popiUar  tumults  around 
the  House  of  Lords  prevented  them  from  taking  their  seats. 
On  Tuesday,  the  memoraVile  4fh  of  January,  1642,  Charles 
struck,  ineffectually,  iiii  fir^l  blow  at  the  pailiam«^nt  by  hU 
desperate  attempt  to  seiie  the  five  membet-s.  On  the  l(K!i 
lie  lett  Wliilehali,  never  again  to  enter  that  royal  residence, 
or  his  capita],  till  he  wai>  brought  thither  a  prisoner  to  be 
tried  and  led  to  execution.  On  the  22nd  of  August  he 
erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  Commons,  and  on  the  10th  the  Lords,  pawed 
an  act,  entitled  '  For  the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  awav 
of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellor.i,  and  com 
nit>saries,  See'  by  which  it  wa*  ordained  that  afler  the  5Ui 
of  November,  1043,  tliere  should  be  no  archbishop,  bishop, 
chancellor,  &c.,  nor  any  dean,  &C.,  nor  any  prabendaiy, 
canon,  &c.,  of  or  within  any  cathedral  or  ocdlegiate 
eturehea  in  England  or  Wales;  that  their  names,  titles, 
jurisdictions,  offices,  and  functions  should  cease,  determine, 
and  become  absolutely  void ;  that  all  the  manors,  lordships, 
castles,  messuages,  lands.  Sec.  belonging  to  any  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  should  be  for  the  future  in  liie  reai 
and  actual  possession  and  seisin  of  the  king's  majesty,  his 
heia  and  successors ;  and  that  all  imprupnatiun*.  parson- 
ages, tithes,  &c.  beioncing  to  any  dean  and  chapter  should 
be  put  into  the  hantn  cf  trustees,  to  pay  to  the  depi^ed 
archbishups,  bishops,  deans,  k.c.  such  yearly  stipODdsHld 
pensions  as  should  be  appointed  by  parliament. 

'  It  may  seem  s'ransre,"  observes  Neal  [Hatory  (\f  the 
Puntans,  li.  131,  edit,  of  1837),  *  that  the  parliament 
should  abolish  the  present  establishment  before  they  bad 
agieed  on  another,  but  the  Soots  would  not  daelaio  fat 
them  till  they  had  done  it.  Had  the  two  houses  been 
inclined  to  Presbytery  i  as  some  have  maintained\  if  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  adopted  the  Scots  model  at  once; 
but,  as  the  bifl  for  extirpating  episiopary  wa.-.  net  to  take 
place  for  above  a  year  forward,  it  is  apparent  they  were 
willing  it  should  not  take  place  at  all  if  in  that  time  they 
could  oome  to  an  aocomnodation  with  the  king;  and  if 
the  bfeaoib  should  tlien  remain,  they  propoaed  to  consult 
with  an  assembly  of  divines  what  lorm  to  creet  in  its 
stead.' 

One  of  five  bills  to  \^■hich  it  was  proposed  by  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  commiasioners  that  the  king  should  give  his  con- 
sent in  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  (from  30th  January  to 
17th  April,  1643)  was  entitled  '  A  Bill  for  calling  an  As- 
sembly of  learned  and  godly  Divines  wid  others  to  be  con* 
suited  with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  aud  fu.- 
the  vindication  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  said 
church  from  false  aspereions  and  interpretations.'  This 
bill  wa*  afierwaads  converted  into  •  An  Oidinance  of  the 
I^rds  and  Commons  in  Parliament.'  and  passed  12tb  June, 
1U43. 

The  panona  nominated  in  the  ordinance  to  constitute 
the  assembly  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 

elerirymen,  together  with  ten  lords  and  twenty  commoners 
liA  lav  assessors.  Amoiitr  the  comnioners  were  John  Scl- 
den,  {"'t  ancis  House,  Sir  Hetiiy  Vane,  senior  and  junior,  John 
Glynn  i  tiie  recorder  oi  L.ondont,  John  Whyte,  Bulstrode 
Whitelock,  Sergeant  Wild,  OUver  St.  John.  John  Pym,  and 
John  Maynard.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
derieal  members  were,  Dr.  Ralph  Brownrigge,  bishop  of 
Exeter;  Mr.  Anthni,  B  ir,  considered  the  head  of  the 
Puritans),  Edmund  Laiamy,  iJr.  Fmnci*  Cheynel,  Thomas 
(Coleman,  Thomas  Galaker  {the  editor  of  Marcus  AntoninusX 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin.  Dr.  John  Hacket  (.uUei  wards  bishop 
of  Lichfield),  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Dr.  George  Morlcy  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester},  Dr.  William  Nicholson  (aftei^ 
wards  bishop  of  Gloucester),  Philip  Nye.  Dr.  John 
deaux  (bishop  of  Worcester).  Dr.  Eifwaid  Reynolds  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Norwich),  Dr.  liol  ert  SaunIei>on  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln,,  Dr.  James  l■^lu•r  iuchl^;^l,l>p 
of  Armnffh*.  Georgtt  Walker,  Dr.  Satiitii;!  Ward,  and  John 
Wallii  tlie  mathematician).  Several  other  persons  i  about 
twenty  in  all)  were  appointed  by  the  parliament  froai  time 
to  time  to  supply  vacancies  oecaaioniKl  by  death,  saceedoa. 
or  otherwise,  who  were  c&lled  supemdded  divines.  Pinally, 
two  lay  assessors,  John  Lmd  Maithind  and  Sir  Archil  aid 
Jobnaoa  of  Waiditoa,  and  four  iitiiiialen»  AtciMider  Ben* 
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cfenon  and  Georeo  Gille«i'>e  of  Kilinlmrch,  Satii-.e!  "RMthoi- 
ford  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Robert  Uaitlie  of  CflRsrrow,  were, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1043,  admitted  to  seat-i  and  votes 
in  the  aMtmbly  b)  a  warrant  from  the  parliament  as  com- 
miBsionen  tnm  the  Church  of  Seotlana.  They  had  been 
deputad  by  the  General  AMembly,  to  which  body,  and  to 
the  Scottish  Convention  of  Entates,  commissioners  had 
been  stnt  from  llie  two  honses  of  the  Ensrli^h  parlinment, 
and  also  frorn  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  soliciting  a  union 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  This  ne- 
gotiation between  the  supreme,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
ttuthorities  of  the  two  countries  gave  rise  to  the  S<ilvmn 
IiMttlie  and  Covenant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson, 
HRXrantor  (or  president)  of  the  General  Amembly,  and, 
havinff  been  ailcptid  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  that  bodv 
on  the  17th  of  Ansriist,  \va8  then  forwarded  to  the  £ngli!»h 
parliament  and  the  As-.eaMf  Ot  IXtiBM  At  Wolldiltster 
for  their  consideration. 

The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  been  for- 
bidden bf  the  kine  in  a  proeluMtion  dated  the  22nd  of 
Jane.  Ine  only  effect  however  of  that  prohitrition  had 
been  to  induce  the  prcafei'  number  of  the  membfrv^  of 
episcopalian  jirinc-iples  to  refrain  from  attending.  On 
R.iturday,  the  1st  of  July,  the  day  named  in  the  ordinruice, 
sixty-nine  clerical  members  asvembied  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  appeared, 
It  ie  ncorded.  not  in  their  canonical  nabits,  out  mostly, 
after  the  fiishion  of  foreim  Phrteatant  clergymen,  in  black 

coat*  and  baiid-i.  At  subsf  qnent  sitting's  the  attendance 
apppars  to  have  ranc'cd  lietwecn  sixty  and  eighty.  About 
twerty-five  of  the  persons  who  had  been  nominated  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  (including  one  or  two  who  had  died) 
never  took  their  seats;  and  even  of  tlic  sixtv  or  seventy 
who  attended  prettv  regularly,  only  from  twelve  to  twenty 
■were  frequent  speaxen. 

In  theoloijical  doctrine  the  divines  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  were  almost  to  a  mat',  of  one  inind.  Th.ey  weru 
nil.  or  nearly  all,  Calvini>tic  or  anf i-A;minian.  Rut  upon 
the  subject  of  church  government  they  were  divided  into 
levcral  violently  hostile  sections.  Epneopacy,  even  of  the 
moct  mitigated  kind,  couM  leareety  be  aaid  to  have  any 
fepreientative  in  the  iynod  w  aenially  consdtuted ;  the 
great  majority  were  Presbyleriaris  ;  but  there  was  a  small 
party  who  parsed  under  tfie  name  of  Erastians:  and  there 
wa<  a  more  numorovis  and  also  a  more  active  body  of  In- 
deptudciits,  or,  as  thty  called  themselves,  Congrcgation- 
alists,  who,  formidable' I rom  the  perseverance  and  ability 
of  their  leaders,  were  still  more  so  from  the  ascendancy 
which  their  principles  were  Ikft  acquinm;  in  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  army,  and  throughout  the  nation.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Independent  party  in  the  Assembly  were  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  .Jeremiah  nuriontrhs,  Wil- 
liam Bridgf,  iiiid  Sidrach  Sintpiion,  often  bpoken  of  as  ttie 
Five  Dissenting  Brethren  :  Iheir  followers  might  amount 
to  about  aa  many  more.  The  heads  of  the  Erastian  party 
were  Sdden,  and  the  two  divines,  LightToot  and  Thomas 
Coleman  ;  the  only  other  steady  members  of  the  sect  being 
the  laymen  Whitelock  and  St.  John.  In  the  parliament 
however  Erastianism  was  nearly  as  strung  as  Indepen- 
dency :  indeed,  however  much  the  two  systems  might 
differ  in  the  grounds  on  which  they  professed  to  stand, 
they  came  practically  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  or  at 
least  were  ensilv  reconcileable ;  and  some  persOtts  were 
probably  iu  be  classed  as  adherents  <tf  both. 

This  position  of  parties  explains  and  makes  intelligible 
the  history  of  the  pioceedi-itrs  of  the  We^t^linster  Assem- 
bly, and  tile  results  of  its  deliberations.  Tlie  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  aiid  Commons  by  which  the  Assembly  was  con- 
stituted only  authoiized  the  members,  untd  further  order 
ahoold  be  taken  by  the  two  hoiUeSt  '  to  confer  and  treat 
tmong  themselves  of  such  mattera  and  things  touching 
and  concerning  the  litut^,  discipline,  and  govemmetit  of 
theChuich  of  England,  or'the  vindicatinii  and  clearinir  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  >-ame,'  &c.  as  should  be  '])rop<)>ed  to 
them  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses  of  parliament, 
and  no  other,'  and  to  deliver  their  opinions  and  advices  to 
the  said  houses  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  and  sort 
aa  by  the  aaid  housea  should  be  required.  Xbey  were  not 
empowered  to  enaet  or  settle  anything.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  the  Assen'dily  should  not  a.<isunie  to  exercise 
any  juii^dictiuu,  puwer,  or  a  itln  rity  eccloiasf ieal  what- 
soever, or  any  other  power  except  nuMi  Iy  this  right  of  de- 
Lvering  Uieir  opinion  and  advice  \x^od  [Ix^  matten  sub- 


mitted to  it.  An  its  discuMions  proceeded,  a  discordanco 
I  of  pnnciptes  and  views  upon  various  points  between  the 
j  ruling  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Assembly  and  tha  grow- 
ing independent  or  Eraatian  m^ority  in  the  parliament 
became  more  and  more  evident;  while  the  progress  a 
events  also  tended  to  separate  the  two  bodies  more  widely 
every  day,  and  at  last  to  place  them  almost  in  opposition 
and  hostjiity  to  each  other.  The  Assembly  of  Divmes  coOf 
tinned  to  sit  under  titat  name  liU  the  22nd  of  February, 
1(>40,  havine  existed  five  years,  six  months,  and  twenty- 
two  davs,  during  which  time  it  had  met  1168  timas.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  had  left  above  a  year  and  a  half 
before.  Those  of  ttie  mcmbere  who  remained  in  town  were 
then  ehang^  by  an  ordinance  of  the  paihament  into  & 
I  committee  for  trying  and  examinintr  Hiini«tei>,  and  eon- 
tinned  to  hold  m«pting»  for  this  purpose  every  Thursday 
mornin?  tii)  Cromwelis  dissolntion  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 2aUi  of  March,  1662,  alter  which  th^  never  mot 
again. 

All  the  important  work  of  the  Aasemhty  was  performed 
in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  its  existence.  On  the  llih 

of  October.  1643.  the  parlnunent  sent  them  an  order  d'rect- 
ing'  that  they  should  'Ibrthwith  eonfer  and  treat  among 
them)»elve.t  of  sneh  a  discipline  and  novernment  as  may  bO 
most  agreeable  toGod's  holy  word,  and  mo>t  apt  to  procure 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and  nearer 
agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed 
enurehes  abroad,  to  be  tetfted  in  this  einiteh  in  stead  and 
place  of  the  present  chureli  provernment  by  archbishops, 
b^hnps.  &c.,  which  is  resolved  to  be  taken  away:  and 
touching  and  concernine;  the  directory  of  worship  or 
Liturgy  hereafter  to  be  in  the  church.'  This  order  pro- 
duced the  Assembly'^  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  which 
waa  aubmitted  to  parliament  on  the  20th  of  April,  UHM; 
and  their  Confession  of  TVufh.  the  first  part  of  which  waa 
laid  before  parliament  in  the  be^rinninjj'  of  October,  1646^ 
and  the  remainder  on  the  2(jth  of  November  in  the  same 
year.  Their  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  November,  1647 ;  their  Larger 
Catechism  on  the  15th  of  September,  1648.  The  other 
publicationa  of  the  Assembly  were  only  of  tempomiy  im- 
portance, foeh  as  admenitoty  addresses  to  the  parliament 
and  the  nation,  letters  to  forcisri  ch^rche^  and  some  con- 
troversial tracts,  What  are  called  their  Annotations  on 
the  Bible  did  not  proceed  from  the  Assembly  at  all,  but 
from  several  meraliers  of  the  iissembly  and  Other  clergy- 
men nominated  by  a  committee  of  poriianient,  to  wnom 
the  business  had  been  entrusted. 

TT»e  IMreetonr  of  Public  Worship  was  approved  of  and 
ratified  by  the  General  Asseml  ly  of  the  Cnurch  of  Scot- 
land held  at  Edinburgh  in  Febniary,  1645;  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  h)- tliat  held  in  Aupnist,  1647 ;  the  Lamer  and 
ShQrter  CatechiMns,  by  that  held  in  July,  1648;  and  these 
formularies  still  continue  to  constitute  the  authorized 
standards  of  that  establishment.  The  Directory  of  Public 
Worship  was  also  ratified  by  both  honaea  of  the  BngUah 
parliament  on  the  2od  of  October.  1644  ;  and  so  was  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  some  slight 
verbal  alterations,  in  March,  164fi.  On  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1G47,  the  House  ot  ("ommons  patssed  an  order  thai 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  should  be 
tried  for  a  year ;  but  it  was  never  conclusively  established 
in  England  by  legislative  authority;  and  even  what  was 
done  by  the  parliament  in  partial  confirmation  of  the  pro* 
posals  of  the  Westminster  Ateerably  of  Divines,  havlnc 
been  dune  wilhont  the  roval  a-scnt,  was  all  regaided  as  of 
no  validity  at  the  Itestoration,  upon  which  event  episcopacy 
resumed  its  tttthority  without  any  «et  bdog  ptated  to  that 
efTeot. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  there  is  not  in  existence,  as  far  as 
is  known,  any  complete  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  eitner  printed  or  In 

manuscript.  The  official  record  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  fire  of  London.  Three  voiuracs  of 
notes  by  Dr.  Thonia.s  Goodwin  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's Library,  London ;  and  two  volumes  by  George  Gil- 
lespie* in  Um  Advocate's  Library,  Edinburgh.  Baillie'a 
Letters  however  contain  veiy  ihll  details  of  what  waa  don^ 
during  the  period  of  his  attendance ;  and  a  Journal  kept 
by  Lightfuof  has  al-o  been  printed.  Much  information  ia 
to  be  found  scattered  in  various  works,  such  a-i  Keids 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Westminster  Divines;"  Ormes  •  Life  of 
Owen ;'  and  especially  Ncal  s  '  Histoiy  of  tiie  Purilaus.' 
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The  only  ^vork  that  hai>  appeared  piofesa^ng  to  be  « '  Uia- 
toryof  tbo  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divine«*i»  a  l2njo. 
vofiune,  of  .iM  p.iyi^,  with  that  liilr,  h\  thi:  lUv.  \V.  M. 
H«ntimnglun,  tiieu  luiaialer  ot  Torpluctien,  pLiLiii-httl  al 
£dinburgh  in  the  present  year,  1843.  Tiic  u  suU  r  i*  re- 
ferr«d  for  a  further  account  of  the  aourcesi  of  infonnatiou 
OA  the  tubject  to  Mr.  Hetherington's  Preface,  and  to  a 
note  CD  p.  521  uf  Aiton'H  ■  Life  wid  Time*  of  Al«kander 
Henderson,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1836. 

WESTMORKLAXD,  or  WESTMORLAND,  n  northern 
county  of  Englatid.  bounded  on  the  north  and  nuiih-w  calcru 
bides  by  the  county  ol"  C'  lmberiatid,  from  which,  on  the 
northern  side,  it  is  sepaiated  by  l  lleswater  Lake,  by  the 
nvcr  F-amont,  wliich  flows  from  Ulkswatcr  into  the  Eden, 
bv  the  Eden  itiaM^aad  by  the(<iowUundale,  another  feeder 
or  tiie  £den .  on  the  south-weat  it  m  bounded  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Furness  in  Lancai>hire,  from  whiohit  is  wparattid  in 
one  part  by  Little  Langdale  Beck.  Elter  Water,  and  the 
Bratliay,  &  hirearii  flowing  into  the  lake  cf  V/indermere,  or 
Winandermere,  and  by  the  western  shore  of  Wii  Vrraere 
itself;  ttie  traundary-line  then  passes  round  the  f'ut  of  tlie 
Jake,  up  its  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Storr's  Hall,  u»d  across 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  tbe  head  of  the  little  river  Win- 
tter*  which  separates  Westmorland  and  Lancashire  dniing 
iti  whole  course  to  its  junction  with  the  catuaiyor  the 
Ken,  or  Kent,  just  where  it  opi. us  into  Morccambc  Ray  ; 
on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Lancashire ;  and  on  the 
south-east,  east,  and  north-east  1)>  York>hiri',  iViMu  which, 
m  different  parts,  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lune  and 
its  feeder  the  Rather,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Eden, 
of  the  Swile.  and  of  the  Maiie.  a  feeder  <tf  the  Tees : 
for  a  shait  dhtaoee  on  the  nortii-east  it  ii  bounded  by  the 
county  of  Durham,  from  which  it  !■*  sjeparated  throntrhnul 
by  llu'  upper  course  of  the  Teoi.  Il  iics  between  ^l"  U)' 
and  54^  42'  N.  I,»t,,  and  between  2^  U'  and  T  lU'  W.  lonp. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  irrexuiar :  the  grtatefcl  dimeu* 
sion  or  lenf^h  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-bouth-we«t, 
from  the  junclioo  of  the  three  counties  of  Ciunberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  to 
the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  on  the  shore 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kent,  a  little 
more  than  41  miles :  the  irifat«'>t  breadth,  meiusured  at 
right  anL,']es  to  thu  kugth,  is  liom  Bowl'ell,  ou  the  border 
of  Cumberland,  to  the  county  .stone  at  tin  junction  of  the 
three  counties,  Yorkshire,  Iwicasbire,  and  Westmoreland, 
3S  aika.  The  area  of  tbe  county  is  estimated  at  762 
iquBxe  milea:  the  abnegate  areaa  of  the  aevetal  uanshes 
are  estimated  at  48SSi,990  acres,  or  imfher  more  than  759 
"■r.iiare  miles:  the  population  by  the  different  enr.nieiations 
cl  ihe  present  century  \va.s  a-i  folio  «.s  : — IHOl,  4L(il7;  LSll, 
45,922  ;  increase  in  ten  years  lo  per  ce;;1.  :  1S21,  51,359; 
increase  12  per  cent  :  1K31,  55,041 ;  incu  toc  7  per  cent. : 
1841,  56,4CU;  inci  a  .  .'3  per  cent.  It  is  in  area  the 
twenty^ninth  of  £nglish  counttca ;  in  amoaot  of  jiomilation 
(aeeording  to  tbe  census  of  1831,  which  we  retain,  m  order 
to  facilitate  compari>,on^,  the  thidy-eighth,  Leini;  exceeded 
by  all  others,  except  Huntinw;don>hire  and  Rullandshire  ; 
and  in  density  of  population  by  lar  the  lowest  of  all,  hgj. 
only  72  inhabitants  to  a  S4uu«i  utile ;  Cumberland,  the 
county  in  this  respect  next  above  it,  having  111  persons  to 
a  square  mile.  By  the  census  of  1841,  Westmoreland  was 
snrpossed  in  population  by  Huntingdonstiire.  Appleby, 
the  county  town,  is  in  tbe  northern  nart  of  the  county,  m 
W*  84»orM«3yN,  let  and  2»  29^  W.  long.,  231  miles  in 
adirect  line  north-nortli-west  from  the  General  Post-Offii  e, 
London;  270*  miles  by  tlip  rr>ad  through  Harnct,  Hatfield, 
Bitrglcswatle,  Norman  Cross,  Slamloid,  Newark,  East  Ret- 
ford, Doncaster,  Abberfard.  Buroughbridge,  Catterick, 
Grata  Bridee,  and  Brough ;  or  286  uiiles  by  the  Birming- 
liaB,  Cband  Junction,  North  Unioo,  and  Preslon  and  Lan- 
caster railways  to  lAneaster,  and  thence  by  coach-road 
through  Kendal  and  Shap. 

Sur/aee  and  Geology. — Westmoreland  is  wholK  moun- 
tainous. Die  eastern  .s\de  is  traveled  by  the  great  I'ennine 
Chaiu,  and  the  western  »ide  and  the  centre  are  occupied 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Cumbrian  group,  which  arc  sepa> 
rated  bom  the  Pennine  Chain  by  the  vaUer  of  tbe  liden. 

Tho  princi]>a]  ridge  of  the  Pennine  CSn^  enteis  the 
eonn^  across  its  northern  border  just  to  the  south  of  Cross  | 
Pell,  and  extends  across  Milburn  Forest  south-south-east 
by  BrouL'h  to  the  border  of  Yorkshire  in  Arkengarth  Forest : 
it  theu  turns  south-south-west,  and  runs,  above  Kirby 
Stqrimv  to  thi  head  «r  the  vaUey  of  the  Eden.  On  the  | 


I  west  side  of  this  ridg«  the  mountains  have  a  steep  and 
almost  precipitous  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Eden  ;  on 
the  east  they  extend  a  con8ideial)le  distance,  far  l>eyond 

I  the  boundaries  of  Wt'stmoreland,  subsiding  more  gradually 
■  into  the  wide  valley  or  plain  of  the  Tecs,  whieii  occupies 

the  south-east  of  the  county  of.  Duriiam  and  the  north  of 
Yorksliire,  On  each  side  of  the  ridge  a  number  of  trans- 
verse valleys  an  drained  by  small  streams :  those  on  the 
west  side  flowing  into  tbe  Eden ;  those  on  the  east  tbnninf^ 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees,  the  Swale,  and  the  Ure  or 
Yore.  The  principal  mountains  of  the  J'eniune  Lham  in 
Westmoreland,  from  north  to  south,  are  Dun  Fell,  Dutton 
Fell  (fla-iked  on  the  west  by  Dulton  Pike  and  Knock  Pike  ), 
Eagles'  Chair,  Scordale  Head  (flanked  on  the  south-west 
by  Murton  l^ke),  Warcop  Fell  (which  is  flanked  by  Little 
Fell  on  the  east  and  Roman  Fell  on  the  west),  Rliddle  Fell. 
Musgrave  Fell,  and  llclbeck  Fell,  all  north  of  the  depres- 
sion, through  which  the  river  Below  passes.  South  of  tliat 
depression  are  a  number  of  suninuts  giouped  togeiiier.  and 
forming  liie  district  of  Arkent;ar11i  l  oiest,  ot  which  the 
Nine  Standards  (2136  feet  Ingli,,  Dolphin  Seat,  Hiownbet 
Fell,  and  Hugh's  Seat,  the  last  on  the  border  of  Westmore- 
land and  Yorkshire,  are  among  the  principal.  The  nocthem 
part  of  the  Pennine  Chain  is  in  Milburn  or  Milboum 
Forest :  the  part  near  the  bend  where  the  range  turns  to  the 
soulh-soulh-west  is  in  Arkentrarth  Forest,  which  some  make 
to  be  a  ))art  of  Staitmioor  Foresst ;  and  the  southern  part 
is  in  Swaledale  ForcNl  and  Mallerstang  Foi\^l. 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbiian  Mountains  c;^»ees 
the  county  from  west  to  east,  or,  more  acciu^tely,  it  reaches 
the  liorder  of  the  county  on  the  west  side  nev  Helveityn 
(30S5  feet  high),  which  is  just  within  the  border  of  Cnmber- 
land.  and  runs  south-east  to  Kirkstone  Fell,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  dnuned  by  the  Coldrill,  or  Gold  nil,  otherw  ise  the 
Hartsop  Beck,  which  fio'.\>  into  l'Ui  >water :  Ironi  Kiikstone 
Fi'll  It  nins  east,  or  rather  east  by  south,  to  liie  head  of  the 
valle)  of  the  Eden,  on  the  eastern  !»de  of  the  county  ;  t>y 
which  valley,  here  very  narrow,  it  is  separated  from  the 
Pennine  Chain.  It  may  indeed  be  considered  as  tmited  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Mallerstang  Foreiit. 
with  the  Pennine  Chain.  Tlie  ridge  about  midway  oetwecr. 
Kirkstone  Fell  and  the  valley  ol'  the  Fdi-n  is  divided  intn 
te.o  paiii>  l)y  a  dejiression  thruugii  whicli  tlie  Lune  passes. 
The  principal  mountains  a!on^  the  ridge  arc  Gri^lale  Brow 
;9S8  feet  high)  and  Dow  Crags,  between  He'vellyn  and 
Kirkstone  Fell ;  High  Street  and  Harter  Fell,  near  the  head 
Of  Keotmere ;  Birkbeck  Fells  and  Uause  HilU  near  the  he^ 
of  BorrowdaJe ;  JelTeiy^  Mount,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
depression  through  which  the  Lune  flovvs  ;  Langdale  Fells, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  depre^'-ioii;  Green  Hell,  near 
the  head  of  the  Lune;  and  Wild-lkiar  Fell,  in  Mallerstang 
Forest,  near  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Kdi  n.  From 
iMh  side  of  the  ridge  ramifieation.-t  arc  throw  n  off,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  border  of  Cumberland,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Iwrder  of  Lancashire,  or  the  shore  of  More- 
cambc  Hay. 

On  the  north  -:dc  a  principal  biiinch  ia  throv.ii  uiF  from 
the  main  ridire  at  High  Street,  a  >hort  distance  east  of 
Kirkstone  Fell,  of  which  branch  Dod  Hill,  Place  Fell, 
Aldsay  Pike.  Kidsty  Pike,  the  jjeaks  in  Martindalc  Fo- 
rest, and  Swarth  Fell  are  summits.  Tliis  branch  extends 
nearly  to  the  bank  of  the  Eamont,  a  principal  feeder  of  tfie 
Eden,  opposite  Penrith ;  and  forinsi.  with  that  j  art  <  f 
the  main  ridge  which  is  between  Helvcllya  and  Ki:',- 
stonc  Fell,  and  the  pint  which  is  between  Ki^k^^onc 
Fell  and  High  Street,  a  semicircle,  having  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake  of  Ullcswater  embosomed  in  its  centre. 
This  lake,  the  upper  part  of  which  belongs  wholly  to 
Westmoreland,  w  l.ilc  its  lower  part  is  on  ute  border  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  about  seven  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  Hodgson  s 
'  County  Sur\'ey '  however  runs  the  bi  iitidaiy-hne  oi  llie 
two  counties  up  the  centre  of  the  lake  from  (Jleiicuin  to 
Poiiley  Hndgc.  The  uijjier  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the 
valley  of  Patterdale,  into  wiuch  open  other  dales  or  val- 
leys, including  Glencaim  or  Glencoin,  Glenridden.  Gris- 
dale,  and  Deepdale,  which  are  formed  by  the  short  bimncbes 
thrown  off  towards  the  lake  by  tiie  sendeirde  of  moun- 
tain.s  wliich  here  surround  if.  Martindale  opens  at  its 
norlhern  end  upon  ttie  south-east  side  of  Ulleswater: 

II  lies  between  the  hills  of  Martindale  Forest  on  the 
east,  and  a  detached  mountain  or  hill  on  the  west.  These 
dales  era  watered  by  mountain  itreaow  flowing  into  Ullw* 
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wttatt  torn  the  lower  extremit/  of  which  the  Eomont 
flowi.  Theie  are  coniderdile  TenmiiH  in  Piiitterdale  and 

on  theswrronndinp  mountains  of  the  won^s  w  hinh  antiently 
coveretl  the  district;  the  trees  are  oak,  ttsii,  elm,  birch, 

ami  aldrr. 

From  the  main  ridge  near  Birbeck  Fells  an  important 
branch  is  thrown  off  in  a  north-east  direction  ;  but  between 
tbi»  and  the  branch  ridre,  which  has  been  described  m 
uiu6ng  horn  the  main  Tidge  at  High  Street,  are  twoihotter 
branches  separated  from  the  High  Street. branch  by  the 
valley  of  MardaJe  ;  from  each  other  by  the  valley  of  Swin- 
dale  ;  and  from  the  Birkbeck  Fells  branch  by  the  valley  of 
Wet  Sleddnle.  These  three  \  alle\.s  are  drained  by  three 
slreains  wliuh  unite  to  form  the  f^owther,  a  feeder  of  the 
Eamont.  The  westemmost,  flowing  throuKh  Mardale, 
cxpunda  into  the  lake  of  Hawes  Water,  two  nules  long  and 
ffon  n  oimter  to  hall  a  mile  wide.^  The  itream  which 
waters  Wet  tSleddale  it  the  moat  connderable  of  the  three. 

The  braruli  from  the  principal  ridjje  of  the  mountains 
at  Birbeck  Fells  is  known  in  the  part  nearest  the  ridijc  hs 
Simp  Fell,  It  extends  northward  in  s^everal  rul^es,  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  vales.  Knipe  Scar,  and  the  hills' ol 
iShap  Moor,  Newby  Hi;;h  MoOrt  Ravensworth  and  Mea- 
bnm  Moors,aiid  Colby  Coaimfln,«l]  belong  to  thii  bnnch. 
The  interventnf  TalleyB  have  a  goneral  dheetion  north  and 
south,  and  the  watera  which  drain  them  unite  to  form  a 
stream  which  joins  the  Etlen  between  Kirkby  Thore  and 
Temple  Sowerby.  Part  ol'  the  hills  which  Ibrm  (his  branch, 
including;  Oddendale  Knah,  Urton  Scar,  A*by  Moor, 
Crosby  Fell,  Ash  Fell,  and  Birk  Fell,  extend  eastward  in 
a  direction  panilel  to  the  main  ridce,  ftom  which  they  are 
aeMiated  1^  a  valley  watered  by  the  Lane  and  its  upper 
affluents. 

The  branches  from  the  main  ridge  on  the  south  nde  ex- 
tend on  the  western  side  of  the  county  a  very  short  dis-  ! 
tance  from  the  main  ridije,  subsidins?  in  the  valley  of 
Grasmere,  by  which  they  are  separated  irom  a  detached 
group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  which  occupies  tlu! 
weatera  W^mity  of  the  county.  These  short  branches 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  vallem  opening  into 
Grasmere,  and  drained  by  streamt  whicn  flow  into  the 
upper  pari  of  ""iVindermere.  .\  branch  somewhat  longer 
than  those  just  tie>erit)ed  extends  between  Ambleside  and  j 
the  Trmitbeek  to  the  shores  ol'  Wiiidermere.  Another  | 
branch,  much  longer,  parts  Irom  the  main  ridge  near  High 
Street,  and  runs  southward,  across  Applethwaite  Common 
and  Oleabarrow  Heath,  towanb  the  mouth  of  the  Kent, 
betov  bounded  on  the  eaal  by  Kentdele  or  the  valley  of 
the  Kent,  and  on  the  west  by  Windermere  and  the  valley 
oftheI,even.  Neai' the  j^rincipal  ridge  tliis  braucii  has 
not  much  breadth,  but  as  it  advances  southwaid  it  be- 
comes broader,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  valleys  drained 
by  the  Winster.  the  Withenlack  brook,  the  Underbarrow, 
and  other  small  breams,  huto  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  in- 
cluding Gutmell  Fell  in  laarashire,  and  Whitbarrow 
Scar,  Lyth  Fell,  and  Underbarrow  Scar  in  Westmoreland. 
Other  branches  from  the  mwn  ridge,  subdivided,  like  that 
just  mentioned,  into  parallel  ramies  of  hills,  overspread  that 
part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  the  Kent  and  ttie 
Lnne.  Of  these  branches  one  part,  includin?  the  hiiis  ol 
Sleddale  Forest  and  Potter  Fell,  separates  from  the  ridge 
ntar  Barter  FelU  and  acdenda  between  the  valley  of  Kent- 
mere,  watered  by  the  upper  oonne  of  the  Kent,  and  the 
vallev  of  Long  Sleddale,  watered  by  the  Spnnt,  a  feeder  of 
(he  I^ent,  southwanl  to  thr  jurn  tion  ol'  this  feeder  with  its 
j)rincipa5.  Another  part,  oi  wiucli  Crow  Brow  and  Tod  Fell 
fonn  part,  extends  southwanl  on  the  ea.st  side  ot'LonffSled- 
daJe,  which  it  separates  from  another  valley — that  of  Whin- 
fell — watered  by  the  Bannisdale  or  Mint,  which  joins  the  ' 
Kent  just  above  Kendal.  Other  oarUof  this  branch,  com- 

Prehendingthe heiglits of  Whinfell  Common  and  Lambrigg 
ark.  Hay  Fell,  Rowland  Edge,  and,  more  to  the  southward, 
Haverbrack  Fell.  Amside  Fell.  Farlton  Knot,  and  Hutton 
'Roof  Crates,  i  ■.ti  r.  l  m  .ithward  between  the  Kent  and 
ttic  Luae  into  i.aiRa^hire  ;  tlit!  pantllel  ranges  of  hilU 
being  separated  by  streams  which  join  the  Beelo,  a 
feeder  of  the  Kent.'  That  part  of  the  county  which  ex- 
tends across  the  Lone  eastward  is  occupied  l)v  Middleton 
Fell,  Barkin,  Barbon  Fell.  Barbon  Beacon,  6real  Colm, 
Borwens,  and  Casterton  Fell,  all  l>elonging  to  the  group 
^^Ilich  separates  Dentdale  in  Yorkshire  bom  the  lower 

tjart  of  iAinsdale,  or  Uie  valley  Of  the  Lune,  m  Westmore- 
and  and  Lancashire. 
P.  C.  No.  171  i. 


The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  part 
of  another  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  separated 
from  that  jiart  of  the  principal  ridge  xvhich  is  between 
Helvellyn  and  Kirkstonc  Foil,  by  the  valley  of  Grasmere. 
and  from  the  Furncvs  Fells  of  Lancashire  by  the  valley  of 
Little  Langdalc,  and  divided  into  two  ports  by  the  valley 
of  Great  Langdale.  Langdale  ViHut,  E&lver  How,  and 
Loughrigg  Fell  are  between  Grasmere  and  Great  jjuag^ 
dale ;  and  Bow  Fell  (2911  feet  lugh\  on  the  boidar  of 
Westmoreland  and  Ci:mberland,  and  Wrey  Nose,  or  Vt'ry- 
nose,  form  the  western  termination  of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  Little  L^inirdale,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  ndgc  called  Linirmire.  Each  of  the  tlu"ee  valleys  is 
drained  by  a  small  stream  ;  those  which  respectively  water 
Great  Langdale  and  Little  Langdale  unite  m  the  tarn  or 
lake  of  Elwr  Water,  and  afterwards  receive  a  stream  fton 
Loughrigg  tain,  adjacent  to  the  south  foot  of  Loughxtgg 
Pell,  so  fonning  the  Brathay ;  the  stream  wJiich  waters 
Grasmere  receive*  streams  from  two  tanis  in  the  upper 
part  ofthp  v»lloy,  expunds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
into  the  two  Itke:.  ol  Giasmere  and  Rydal  Water,  and  flows 
into  the  Windermere,  lorming  the  Kothay,  which,  with  the 
Brathay  just  named,  form  the  principal  feeders  of  that  lake. 

Geologically  the  county  may  be  regarded  as  eooststiijg 
of  three  parts.  The  date  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  Mountain 
irroup  form  the  first  part  or  divi-^it^ir  ;  the  formations  of  the 
irreat  carboniferous  and  raountam  Jmiestonc  scries  of  the 
North  of  England,  of  which  formations  the  Pennine  (^hain 
forms  the  western  outcrop,  constitute  the  second  part  or 
division ;  and  the  new  red-— odetoiie  <tf  the  vaUey  «t  the 
Eden  the  third. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  in  a  south  eniterly  direction  from  the 
foot  of  Ulleswater,  pas-sing  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  5?hap 
and  Orton,  and  thence  to  Ravcnstonedelc.  at  that  place 
bendini:  to  the  soulhtil!  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county 
at  tlie  point  where  the  road  from  Sedbergh  to  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen enters  it ;  and  ifanother  line  be  drawn  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  commencing  at  Shap  Wells,  passing 
by  the  south  side  of  Wardale  Crags,  and  crossing  the  val- 
ley of  Ix>ng  Sleddale  at  the  hamlet  of  Little  London,  the 
valley  of  Kcntmcrc  near  the  Hall,  and  the  vallev  of  Troul- 
bcck'a  little  above  Town  Head,  and  thence,  hkirtim^  the 
southern  flank  ot  Wansfdl,  to  Pool  Wyke,  near  the  north- 
west antrle  of  Windermere  the  whole  county  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  irregular  and  unequal  diatricb^  each  marked 
by  pecuhar  geological  features.  We  shall  confer  them 
in  the  following  oraer 

1.  The  green-slate  and  porphyry  of  flM  llOrfllHWMtMi 
district. 

'2.  The  upper  slates  of  the  south-east. 

The  carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north-eastiandtlMQCW 
red-tiand»tonc  of  the  basin  of  tlic  Kden. 

1.  GrertiS/atetind  Porphyry. — This,  the  middle  term  of 
the  series  into  which  the  Cumbrian  slates  have  been  di- 
vided, and  overiying  the  lowest  member  of  that  series  ir 
the  adjoinin?  county  fthc  Skiddaw  Slate  of  Sedgwick)  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  a  series  of 
overlying  beds  of  calcareous  slate*  (L'oniston  limestone, 
&C.),and  on  the  north-east  by  the  carboniferous  rocks.  It 
comprehends  two  distinct  classes  of  rock,  igneous  and 
aqueous,  yet  so  blended  and  interjected  that  ney  must  be 
considered  as  the  etfects  of  two  distinct  causes  acting  to- 
gether and  contihued  during  a  lengthened  geological  period. 
Tlie  igneous  rocks  include  almost  every  variety  of  felstone 
and  felstone-porphyry.  occasionally  pass  into  greenstone: 
they  more  rarely  put  on  a  columnar  form  like  that  of  ba&alt. 
The  aqueous  rocks  are  coai|K}i>ed  of  quartz  in  an  extremely 
tine  state  of  comminution,  and  obtain  their  typical  colour 
from  earthy  chlorite  derived  IVom  the  Plutonic  silts.  AU 
these  roelcs  Imve,  in  a  greater  or  less  dcsree,  a  slaty  struo- 
tiiro,  and  from  them  the  finest  rooflng-siates  are  quarried. 
The  rocks  of  this  division  rise  into  the  highest  and  most 
ni^eed  peaks  of  the  whole  lake  district,  constituting  the 
niaiii  ridge  of  the  mountains  west  of  High  Street,  those  be- 
tween Grasmere  and  Great  Langdale,  &c..  The  prevailing 
strike  of  the  rocks  is  north-east,  and  they  dip  at  a  high 
angle  to  the  south  cast.  Garnets  are  found  in  some  abun- 
dance in  the  brccciated  roeks  of  this  divisioa.  ud  kgalea 
and  other  minerals  occur  in  the  cellular  rhitonie  (diti. 
No  organic  remains  have  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  group,  the  interruptions  of  igneous  action  seeming  to 
have  been  too  freqnent  to  permit  the  existence  of  animn 
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liii-  Metallic  veins  occur  in  soinc  jilaccs  ;  ainongatoUlCnt  ' 
a  lead-mine  is  woiked  south-west  of  Ulleswater. 

2.  Wsfwr  Slntes  0/  the  Soulh-Easteni  District.— This 
ftmnaboou  divided  ^  Professor  Sedgwick  (see  '  Procctd- 
ingtof  Geo).  80c.  Lon.,'  1832)  into  three  ill-defined  groups : 
I,  the  lr  si  Hfci  oils  rocks  south  of  Kendal  and  of  Kirkby 
Moor  ;  2,  a  lower  group,  like  the  former  in  lithologicai 
stnictuif.  but  with  a  more  decided  ^lr\ty  impress  and  fewer 
txacea  of  foarila ;  3,  a  complicated  ir'roup  of  calcareous 
datea,  alternating  with  hard  coarbc  silictovis  beds  and 
Mveral  bands  of  fine  rooSng^lates,  all  restin);  on  the  fos- 
vliferoua  limestone  of  Conisloo.  Mr.  D.  Sharne,  in  a  recent 
Mirvcy  of  thin  district,  also  separates  this  divi&oa  of  the 
slate  rocks  into  three  groups  (see  *FtaceedingB  of  G«ol. 
Soc.  I.ond.,'  1843^,  and  seeks  to  identify  thenj  with  the 
three  ]:iriruijMl  g:roMps  of  Mr.  Murchison's  Silurian  Sys- 
t«m.  Mr.  Sharpe's  division  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing descending  order  on  making  a  traverse  from  the  south- 
east to  the  norfh-^veat;  as.  for  instance,  from  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, whne  the  vrapeimoit  beds  noderlie  the  oki  led-eand- 
fltone,  to  the  Oonoton  limestone  shore  Low  Wood,  at  the 
head  of  Windermere.  Rrst,  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks, 
occupying  the  greater  jmrt  of  tlie  district  between  the  lower 

Eartsof  tho  Kent  and  Lune,  succeeded  by  n  band  ut  Lower 
udlow  rocks :  next,  a  scries  of  unfossiliferou!*  beds  ;of  con- 
siderable tliickMti  when  expanded  in  the  district  of  Fur- 
neasjt  wfatell  an  pnmnonMly  named  Windermere  rocks, 
sad  are  the  ammned  e<)uivaienta  of  the  Wenlock  forma- 
tion; and,  1a-,tly,  a  series  of  slates  (Kirkby  IrelethX^rey 
slaty  mtn,  blue  'flagstones,  and  Coniston  limestone — the 
four  la-st  h^ng  the  nippoaed  eqoinilents  of  the  Caradoc 
sandstone. 

The  Coniston  limestone  forms  a  well-defined  though 
imgidar  iMse  to  tMs  division  of  the  slates  on  the  north- 
wm  (this  hoopdaiy  being  rudely  marked  by  the  line  we 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  8hu>  Wells  to  Windermere 
Head).  On  the  south  and  sontn-eaiit  it  is  bounded  by 
Morecambe  Bay  and  llie  carboniferous  rocks,  ;ind  it  ex- 
tends eastward  as  far  aa  the  lj<irdcr  of  the  county,  exct  pt 
where  overlaid  by  the  cavljoniferous  series  of  Yorkshire. 
TIm  rocks  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lune  arc  separated  from 
^Oie  on  the  western  bank  by  an  enormous  flsuh,  which 
ranges  in  the  dueetion  of  that  river.  Middleton  and  the 
other  Fells  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lnne  are  composed 
ofthe  beds  of  the  middle  frrtmp  of  thi.s  division.  The  ex:ict 
age  of  this  upper  division  of  the  slates  can  only  Ije  a«er- 
taincd  bv  an  appeal  to  the  oripinic  remains  vvliich  arc  siif- 
ficieniiy  abundant  in  the  fin>t  or  upuermanit,  and  in  the 
thiid  or  lowest  terms  of  the  series.  The  rocks  to  the  cast 
frf  Kendal  and  those  which  break  out  lieneath  the  western 
escarpment  of  tihe  evrtiorafenras  limestone  of  Underbarrow 
Scar  abound  with  Upper  5?iliirian  fossils,  and  the  Coniston 
limestone  is  charEi  d  with  Lower  Silurian  crustacean  shells 
and  corals.  The  middle  terra  is  unfortunately  without 
organic  remains,  and  in  the  absence  of  separating  calcare- 
ous bands  (Aymestty  and  Wenlock  limestones),  Professor 
SedewiclL's  recommendation  to  separate  the  whole  upper 
divmon  of  the  slates  of  Westmoretand  into  two  groups,  an 
Mpper  and  a  lower,  seems  to  be  as  yet  the  safest  plan. 

These  uppermost  slates  are  harder  than  those  of  the 
lowest  scries,  and  2;ive  to  the  mountains  formed  of  them 
a  more  angular  and  picti'.resque  outline  and  rugged 
ftirikce ;  but  they  do  not  in  these  respects  (  qual  the 
middle  series  of  slate  rocks,  wliich  form  moualaius  of 
greater  elevation  and  more  pieturesoue  character.  The 
mountains  formed  by  the  uj^pfrmasC  dates  laiely  have 
a  height  of  lOQO  feet,  hvlufr  inferior  not  ontv  to  the 
middle  slate  mountains  (Helvellyn,  LanKdatc  Pilces,  &c.), 
but  also  to  the  limestone  mountams  of  the  Pennine  Cliain. 
Among  the  rocks  of  this  uppermost  division  two  varieties 
appear  predominant:  'the  highly  fissile,  nearly  homo- 
geneoos  variety,  with  little  appearance  of  mica;  and 
tne  gnmulajr  suts,  aoae  o£  wliich  split  with  micaceoua 
snrftusea,  wlnle  others  contain  diiseminafed  mica.  These 
'  micaceous  rocks  alternate  ft-equently  in  vertical  or  in- 
clined layers;  and  the  coarse  kmds  incapable  of  cleavau«i. 
with  less  mica  than  visual,  is  observed  to  alternate,  under 
the  name  of  "  galliard,"  with  the  homogeneous  variety, 
wliieh  tione  is.  worked  for  slate.'  (PhjlUps»  in  QtOtogieal 
n^uuaetiam,  2nd  series*  voL  iii.^ 

▼ahiftble  flagstones  aie  obtained  ftora  theae  roeiks  in 
many  places,  and  conpcr  is  found  in  .some  parts  of  them. 

3.  Carboniferous  Itocks,  »J-c — Tiie  inspection  of  any  ac- 


curato  geological  map  of  the  lake  distriot  'viH  I'A  nc*- 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  mantJc  ot  carboniferous  tueks  naa 
at  one  period  continuously  extended  round  the  whole  of 
the  Cumbrian  slates.  On  tlie  nortli-eaiil  of  the  line  we 
have  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Ulleswater  to 
Havenstonedale,  the  belt  of  cartXHiifeious  racks  is  still  un- 
broken, and  resting  on  the  slatw. 

The  mountain  limestone  occupies  all  the  county  north- 
east of  tlie  line  of  junction,  except  the  valley  of  the  Eden, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  new  reu-samistone ;  a 
small  district  between  Appleby  and  Shap.  \>here  the 
limestone  is  covered  by  tfMMal-raeasures;  aud  a  ]>ortion  of 
the  counter  east  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  £den»  when  the 
limestone  is  covered  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale.  Hie 
mountain  limestone  fornis  the  masa  of  the  Pennine  Chain, 
attaining  in  Cros.s  Fell,  which  is  in  Cuinlxjriand,  Imt  clost; 
mjon  tlu-  bolder  of  Wesfmorelatul.  a  heiiiht  of  2:X)1  feet. 
The  formations  of  the  mountain  limestone  observed  in  thi!> 
county  arc  among  the  lowest  in  the  scries.  Among  them 
occurs  a  stratum  of  whin  sill,  or  basalt,  60  feet  thick.  On 
the  steep  western  escarpment  of  the  Puinine  Chain  the 
subjacent  beds  of  old  red-sandstone  appear,  and  even  thi- 
slate  rocks  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone.  There  is  a  re- 
markable cavern  in  the  mountain  limestone  at  Dunall,  five 
miles  from  Dutlon ;  and  there  are  several  lead-mines  near 
Duflon,  where  antimoniated  leui-orc,  lead-ore  with  such  a 
superabundance  of  sulphur  as  to  take  lire  and  bum  on 
being  held  in  tlie  flame  of  a  candle,  and  small  quanUtiesof 
malachite  arc  obtained.  Beautit\d  specimens  of  flos-fvrii. 
or  arragonite,  of  snow-white  colour  and  satin-like  lustre, 
and  withcrite,  of  idove -brown  colour  and  striated  textu.e, 
have  been  lound  in  Diiftoii  mine.  There  are  cupj>er-niincs 
near  Oiton  and  Kirby  Steplum. 

The  mountam-limestone  has  been  said  to  rest  commonly 
un  the  slates.  On  the  western  escarpment  however  of  the 
Pennine  Chain,  from  Cross  FeU*  15  miles  southward  to 
Highcup,  near  Murton,  the  old  red'^andstone  or  conglo- 
merate uitcrvcnes,  having  a  dip  conroriiiable  to  tliat  of  the 
limestone.  It  is  observed  als<i  m  the  valley  ofthe  Lune  near 
Oiton,  and  lower  down  near  Kirkby  l.onsdaie,  and  in  the 
valley  ofthe  Mint  and  several  other  places  near  Kend&l. 
It  appears  here  in  its  common  form  of  a  coarse  puddinc:- 
stone.  The  subjacent  slate*  which  is  coeateosive  with  ibf. 
old  led-satidstone,  forms  a  kind  of  broken  under  terrace 
aloiiij  the  c.>i'rti'pinent,  and  is  boundi'd  on  it.s  '.vc?>f  .^id«•  i>v  a 
narrow  and  iiiet;n[ar  but  nearly  parallel  line  of  1,'reenitone. 
This  small  slate  and  i^reen^tone  di-trict  is  di.-,tini,'(iished  bj 
three  lottv  conical  summil*  or 'pikes:'  Knock  Pike,  ttie 
most  northerly,  is  chiefiy  composed  of  greenstone;  Ddf- 
ton  Pike,  near  Knock  IHke,  ooatains  both  greeostone  and 
slate ;  and  Murton  Kke,  theaoi^ermnoat  and  the  loftiett. 
appears  to  bo  almost  entirely  comjtoscd  of  slate.  Tlie  fine 
of  juiKliyii  and  order  of  superposition  of  the  jsjiecnatone 
and  slate,  if  they  have  any  oroier,  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. Imperfect  roofing-slate  is  dug  on  Lan^don  Moor, 
near  Murton  Pike,  and  at  Middle  Rig ;  and  slate-pencils 
are  obtained  in  several  places.  Granilie  looka  are  fonnd 
in  this  district,  and  a  ^«cies  of  granite  used  tar  fbnees  k 
(quarried  near  Duflon  Pike.  Shattered  and  confused  por- 
tions of  the  coal-measures  and  of  the  mountain-limestone 
beds  are  observed  to  border  the  ffrecnstone  on  the  west  for 
about  three  miles  between  Mclmerby  and  Kirkland.  The 
coal-seams,  which  are  very  thin,  are  often  quite  vertical, 
and  the  coal  has  been  extracted  by  aiakiag  perpendietdsrtr 
downwards  as  in  a  well :  Init  as  the  aeams  are  soow  kw, 
without  any  clue  to  lead  to  tkeirreeoteiy,  the  eoal  ia  mow 
seldom  worked. 

The  inlll-stone-pTlt  is  found  only  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county,  covering  the  mountain  limestone  and  forming 
the  sumiiiil  of  Brownber  Fell,  Nine  Standards,  and  Hanging 
Stones,  in  Arkengarth  Forest,  in  the  Pennine  Chain,  00 
the  east  bide  oi  the  valley  of  the  Eden  near  its  head  ;  and 
of  Wiid-Boar  f  eU  on  the  weat  side  of  the  same  Talley,  at 
tile  eastern  end  ofthe  midn  ridge  of  the  Cdmhcian  Moun- 
tains. In  tlie  coal-measures  which  rest  on  the  mountain 
limestone  lietwcen  .\ppleb)  and  Shap  there  arp  several 
coa'  piN.  Tins  small  coalfield  is  covered  on  its  northern 
side  bv  the  new  rfcd-s»and»tone.  There  are  some  coal<pill 
at  Hclbeck  near  Brough. 

On  the  southern  aide  of  the  county  the  eaihoQiftniH 
limestone  appears  teoken  up  by  enenaooa  Ihnhs  Into 
detached  portions  with  wide  valleys  between  them  :  i  no 
large  m.i&s,  with  several  outliers,  commences  about  two 
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miles  north  of  Kendal,  and  extends  as  far  fiouth  as  the 
■hofct  of  Morecambe  Bay,  resting  on  the  Silurian  rocks, 
with  the  tnterposition  here  and  there  of  the  old  red-sand- 
stone (Plum^rths,  LavtTOck  Bridire.  &c.'  ;  opp(^^it^>  to 
its  long  south-western  t  scjintmont  ol"  Umlerbarrow  Scar  is 
another  mass  of  limestiuie  fiviiitlmrrow).  Tlie  limestone 
at  Kendal  is  extensively  quarried  for  buildini^  purposes,  and 

Eof  the  beds  polMi  wto  beautiflil  marble,  which  it  in 
deouuid  ftir  onaiBeiilil  mrpoieii.  Another  nui  of 
tone  of  some  extent  lies  ta  flie  south-west  of  Kukhf 

Lonsdale. 

The  ne  w  reil-'<indstoiie  h  the  most  recent  I'ormntion  of 
lliis  coiinfy,  and  fills  all  the  lower  part  of  tin-  ba>in  of  the 
Kden,  from  near  Brough  to  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith. 
It  WQaDy  appears  here  as  a  strong  thick-bedded  sandstone, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  building<«toDe.  It  rests  upon  the 
caitMnif^rons  rocks  on  its  aoath-western  side,  and,  spread- 
insr  wide  on  both  sides  of  the  Kden.  abuts  asrainst  trie  up- 
raised terrace  of  Cross  Kel!  elevated  liy  the  preat  'Pennine 
fault."  Immense  masses  of  mai^nesian  conglonurate  may 
be  seen  at  tlic  bed  of  the  Eden  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  cou- 
taininiT  vsaitr-woiTi  and  uoabnded  Segments  of  the  moun- 
tain Umestone  and  coal-raeaniits>  Grarani  ii  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  saliferoos  district  in  Wfotmoreland. 

Proofs  of  igneous  action  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
this  county,  porph^  ritic  dykes  bt-ing  found  in  various  partu; 
there  are  five  which  may  be  observed  not  very  far  distant 
from  the  'Sliap  Granite "  in  Wet  Steddale,  in  tlie  valley 
above  High  Barrow  Bridpe,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  from 
thai  place  to  9tap,  and  in  two  places  farther  north  and 
near  the  roadside.  But  the  well-known  Shap  Fell  red 
jwirpliyriMc  pranite  fomw  the  largest  portion  of  erupted 
riu  k  in  the  cminty.  It  rises  at  the  base  of  the  ujiper  divi- 
su.ii  ni'  the  -slates,  and  appears  to  have  cut  off  the  (Joniston 
li  ii<  >ti)ni-  for  some  distance :  alterinic,  tilting  otf  at  hitch 
ani,M<-N  and  indurating  all  tM  neidlboaring  rocks.  The 
boutden  ftom  this  granite  are  canir  recoemlaed.  and  are 
flmnd  to  have  trnvefled  in  one  direction  as  ur  as  the  York- 
s!iirp  coast.  They  are  seen  resting  at  the  lieieht  of  several 
liuudred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ]ilain  of  Etlen,  against 
ihe  steep  sides  of  the  great  ridije  of  ('ros.s  Fell,  and  they 
have  travelled  down  the  valley  of  the  Kent  to  MorecamlMJ 
Bay.  The  mode  of  their  transport,  whether  by  water,  or 
bv  ice,  or  bv  ire  floating  in  water,  is  yet  an  unsolved  pro- 
blem in  geological  dynamics. 

I^fdrography  una  Communicatiuns.  —  The  Pennine 
chain  of  mountains  separates  the  waters  which  flow  into 
l]ie  Iri>]i  Sea  from  those  which  flow  into  the  (Jcmian 
Ocean.  Westmoreland  is  chit  fly  on  the  western  side  of  the 
chain ;  but  a  small  poiiiun  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  in  this  some  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees 
have  their  source.  The  Tees  itself  rises  just  beyond  the 
northern  border  at  the  foot  of  Cross  Fell,  but  its  course  as 
fkr  aa  the  (kll  at  Cauldron  Snout  is  on  the  border  of  West- 
moreland. Its  feeder  the  Maise,  which  joins  it  at  Caul- 
Iruii  Snout,  belonjjs  to  Westmoreland,  rising  in  Milburn 
"iirest  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  having 
it.s  course  within  or  upon  the  border.  The  sources  of  the 
Tx>n  or  Lune  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lune 
deiu:ril>ed  below),  the  fiauder  or  Baulder,  the  6reta»and  its 
affluent  the  Barney,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Tees,  are  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Westmoreland.  The 
Swale,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse.  has  also  its 
•-yurce  on  the  border.  But  all  these  streams,  which  bi  loni; 
to  the  ciistem  slope  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  liave  scarcely 
any  part  of  their  course  in  Westmoreland  ;  as  the  ridge  of 
tlmt  chain  which  determines  the  watershed  Hps  very  near 
if  not  ctose  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  cou  nty .  Of  the 
Tees  about  eight  or  ten  miles  belong  to  this  county  ;  the 
length  of  the  Maise,  which  l)elonj;s  wholly  to  it,  is  about 
the  same ;  at)Out  four  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Harney 
belong  to  Westmoreland  ;  but  of  the  oUier  rivers  scarcely 
more  than  a  mile  or  two. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  Qiain  the  county  is 
Prided  by  the  principal  ridge  of  tlie  Cambrian  Chain  into 
two  basins:  the  Iulmu  nf  the  Eden  on  the  north,  and  the 
l>rj(in  of  Moreeamljc  Ray  on  the  south,  drained  l)y  the 
Kent,  the  Lune.  and  utlu  /  >trc;iius,  which  flow  into  that 
a'stuary.  Tlie  Eden  rises  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland 
and  York.shire,  on  the  side  of  Hugh's  Seat,  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pennine  Chain.  Its  course  for  tiie  first  two 
milea  ia  aouthward ;  it  then  abruptly  turns  to  tlie  north,  and 
flown  northward  ten  milea  through  a  narrow  valley  en* 


closed  between  the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  Moontams  nasi 
Kirkby  Stephen  to  about  a  mile  from  tlie  village  of  Souiby, 
where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  a  stream  eight  miles 
long,.which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Wild-Boar  Fe  ll  in  Maller- 
stang  Forest  and  waters  Ravenstone  dale.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  this  stream  the  Eden  flows  a  mile  north-east  to 
Great  Musgrave,  and  then  turning  north-west  flows  IS 
miles  through  a  valley  or  plain  five  or  six  miles  wide 
pai^  4^ip]eby  to  ttie Junction  of  the  Crowdundale  beck, 
whidt  risee  in  the  Pisnnine  Chain  near  Dun  Fell,  and 
has  a  course  of  seven  milts  west -south-west  along  the 
bonier  of  Westmoreland  and  ('umix  iiand  into  the  lulen, 
which  it  joins  on  the  nt'ht  bank.  From  the  junction  ol 
the  Crowdundale  the  Eden  flows  two  miles  farther  north- 
west, along  the  border  of  the  county  to  the  junction  of  titf 
Eamont  on  the  left  book,  after  wluch  k  fuiita  W«stnm(»> 
land  altogether.  Its  eomae  in  this  comity  is  90  miles ;  in 
Cumberland  about  the  satne  :  making  a  total  of  nearly  tJO 
miles.   No  part  u!  its  course  in  Westmoreland  is  navigable. 

BcIdw  the  stream  whicii  joins  it  at  Souiby,  the  Eden 
receivest  several  other  aiflueiits.  Those  wliich  join  it  on 
tlie  right  bank  are  the  Beelah  or  Belay,  seven  Or  eight  miles 
lone,  which  waters  Stainmoor  {or  dtanemoor  dale) ;  the 
Helbeelt.  a  alream  ndles  long,  which  peases  the  town  of 
Rrough  ;  the  Trotitlieck,  ten  miles  long,  w  hich  rises  near 
Scorilale  head  ;  and  the  Crowdundale,  already  noticed  :  all 
these  rise  in  the  Pennine  Chain.  On  tlie  lel't  liank  the 
Eden  is  juintd  by  a  stream  six  miles  long  from  Little 
Ashb)  ;  a  stream  seven  miles  long  from  Great  A»hby  ;  by 
a  third  stream,  the  Leeth,  eleven  milea  long,  htm  the 
neighbourhood  of  IShap  (which  laat  neaivea  tiie  Lyvenneti 
eiirlit  miles  long,  from  Crosby  Ravenswoith),  and  the 
Eamont.  from  Ulleswatcr,  on  the  border  of  the  county.  The 
Ooldnll  or  Harlsop  beck.  s\liiili  rises  in  the  Cumbrian 
ridge  at  the  foot  of  Kirkstone,  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
source  of  ihc  F.amont :  it  flows  into  Ulleswater  at  its  upper 
end,  and  tlie  Eamont  flows  from  the  same  lake  at  the  lower 
end:  the  course  of  the  liamont  is  north-east  along  the 
border  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland :  its  total  length 
from  the  source  of  the  Coldrill,  including  Ulleswater,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  it.  is  about  Jl)  to  22  miles.  About  four 
miles  aoove  its  junction  with  the  Eden  it  receives  the 
Lowther,  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  becks  or  streams, 
which  respectively  water  Wet  Sleddale,  Swindale,  and  Mar- 
dale:  the  length  of  the  Lowther  from  the  head  of  the 
Wet  Sleddale  beck,  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  more  than  16 
miles.  Haweswater  ie  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
Mardale  iM'ck.  All  the  larger  affluents  of  the  Eden  which 
join  it  on  the  left  bank  rise  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Cumbrian  ridee. 

The  Lune,  the  Kent,  the  Winster,  and  the  Lcven  drain 
tlie  basin  of  Morecambe  Bay.  The  Lune  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Cunabrian  ridge  near  the  bead  of  the 
stream,  which  joins  the  Eden  at  Souiby.  Its  course  is 
northward  for  two  miles,  then  westward  for  six  miles 
through  a  valley  lornud  by  the  ('umbrian  main  ridge  on 
the  south  and  the  eastward  prolongation  of  the  bmnch 
thrown  utf  from  the  nuiui  rid^e  at  Hirkl>eck  and  Shap  Fells 
on  the  north.  The  affluents  ot  the  Lune  in  tliis  part  are  all 
smalL  A  little  south  of  Orton  the  river  turns  south,  and 
flows  19  mites  southward,  partly  in  the  county,  partly  on 
the  !)>>rder,  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  a  little  helo.v  which 
it  (|vnts  the  county  to  enter  Lancashire.  Nu  part  of  its 
Course  of  27  miles  in  Wtsl uuireland  is  navmable.  Itji 
Iributarv  the  Ilather  or  Roatha  rises  in  Weatmoreiand,  thes 
enters  I'orkshn  e,  and  has  the  lower  part  of  ttaoMBB  on 
the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Weatmoraland. 

The  Kent  riaee  at  the  foot  of  ffigh  Street  in  the  Chm- 
brian  ridge,  and  flows  south  by  east  about  10  miles  through 
the  valley  of  Kentmere  to  the  junction  of  the  Sprint 
at  Burneside.  a  bti-eam  of  nearly  equal  length  which  rises 
in  the  same  ridge  east  of  the  Kent  and  drains  tlie  valW 
of  Long  Sleddale.  This  river  joins  the  Kent  on  the  left 
bank ;  and  about  a  mile  lower  down  th«  Kent  receivea  on 
the  sane  bank  the  Bannisdale  or  Mint  beck,  nine  milea 
long,  which  drains  the  vallevs  of  Bannisdale  and  Whinfell. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Mint,  the  Kent  flows  12  miles 
southward  by  the  tow  n  ot  Kiml  il  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
Its  whole  course  of  2.i  miles  belongs  to  Westmoreland  : 
it  is  not  navigable.  .Tust  at  its  mouth  it  receives  on  the 
right  the  I^ool,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Underbarrow 
and  another  stream  ]  and  on  the  left  the  Bedo,  or  Betha; 
which  rises  in  tiie  hills  cast  of  Kendal*  flow  aouthword 
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parallel  to  the  Kent,  and  joins  tliat  riv«r  by  a  sudden  bend  I 
to  the  west  near  Beethani.  The  length  of  the  Pool  with  I 
the  Underbarrow  is  about  0  inilos  ;  of  the  Bccl«  14  milos. 

Tl»j  Winster,  also  callcil  Ihe  Pool,  rises  in  Westmori>- 
land,  and  flows  south,  10  milo-i,  along  the  border  of  West- 
moreland, and  of  Fiimess  in  Lancashire,  into  Morecambe 
Bay.  The  Leven,whie}i  flows  out  of  Windermere,  belongs  to 
Laneailure ;  but  the  Rothay  or  Raiaebeek,  wbieh  drains  the 
valley  of  fimtmere,  the  streams  whidi  drain  Hie  vallCTS  of 
Great  and  Little  I-an^d;i!e,  and  the  Trouthecic,  which  all 
flow  into  Windermere,  and  may  be  reenrdcd  as  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Leven,  belont^  to  Westmoreland.  Elterwater, 
Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  iintl  some  otlier  small  lakes  or 
tarns,  are  connected  with  the  streams  which  flow  intc 
Wiodcfllien.  The  pc^tion  and  dimea<;ions  of  the  lakes  of 
Vllcewater  and  Haweswatcr  have  bt;en  given  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mountaina,  and  the  position  of  otheis  haa  been 
noticed.  Though  Windennere  has  been  described  under 
I.ANCAsHiRB  as  situated  in  that  county,  yet  in  Hodgson's 
'Countv  Survey'  it  is  included  in  Westmoreland  ;  ami  'the 
Court  liolls  at  Lo\vther Castle  describe  the  fisheries  which 
comprise  all  the  lake)  as  held  under  the  b&runv  of  Kendal 
by  me  payment  of  certain  lord's  rents,  and  tney  are  alsio 
mted  MM  pigr  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Weatnoioreland.' 

For  econonioaO  orctmmereial  purposes  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Westmoreland  areof  little  importance  ;  hut  in  com- 
bination with  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  secluded  valleys 
amid  which  they  are  found,  they  ?ive  to  the  county  a  hic;h 
degree  of  picturesque  beauty'.  The  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains, says  Wordsworth,  in  his  '  Scenery  of  the  I^es,' '  are 
endlessly  diversified,  sweeping  easily  or  boldly  in  simple 
majesty,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  or  soft  and  elegant.  In 
magnitnde  and  nandenr  they  are  individually  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
islam!  ,  liut  in  the  combinations  which  they  make,  tower- 
ing tibuve  each  other,  or  lifting  themselves  in  ridges  like  the 
waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  tiieir  surfaces  and  colours,  they  are  surpassed  by  none.' 
The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  turf,  rendered 
lieh  and  gieen  by  the  moiisture  of  the  oliniate ;  fonnine  in 
ioiiie  plaeee  an  tinfnoken  extent  of  jMutniage.  in  others  laid 
partially  bare  by  torrents  and  burstings  of  water  from  the 
mountains  in  heavy  rains.  Wood  is  not  abundant :  the 
want  of  timber-trees  is  particularly  felt,  but  coppices  arc 
tolerably  numerous.  The  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  asli,  birch, 
and  a  few  elms,  with  underwood  of  hazel,' holly,  and  white 
and  black  thonia.  Scotch  firs,  beeches,  larches,  and  limes 
bave  been  intioduced  of  late  yeais.  Fem  is  eomnioiily 
found  on  the  nottotains;  heath  and  Aim  are  fbund  only 
in  places. 

The  valleys  arc  for  the  most  part  winding,  and  in  many 
the  windings  are  abrupt  and  intricate  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  is  for  the  most  part  formed  by  a  comparatively 
spacious  ^ntiv  declining  area,  level  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake,  except  where  broken  by  rocks  aad  hllli  tlslt  rise  up 
lik«  10  oHHiv  islMMk  from  the  phdn. 

*The  muM  ibe  of  flie  lakes,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switzr  rinnt!  and  even  of  Scotland,  is  favourable  to  thepro- 
dui  tKML  ill  variegated  landsr^pe^  and  their  boundary-lines 
fire  oi'.lur  l'iac^  :ully  or  boldly  indented:  in  some  parts  nig- 
ged ateeps,  admitting  of  no  cultivation,  descend  into  the 
water ;  in  others,  gently  sloping  lawns  and  rich  woods  or 
flat  and  fertile  mnulowa  staretch  between  the  maigin  of  the 
lake  and  the  noraillldna.  The  margin  of  the  lakes  is  gene- 
rally lined  either  with  a  line  bluish  gravel  throw  n  up  by 
the  water,  or  with  patches  of  reeds  and  bulrushes  :  w  hile  the 
surface  is  variegated  by  plots  of  water-lilies.  The  dispro- 
portionate length  of  some  of  the  lakes  would,  by  making 
their  appearance  approximate  to  that  of  a  river,  injure  their 
characteristic  beauty,  were  not  this  effect  prevented,  ene- 
eially  in  Ulleswater  and  Haweswater,  by  the  winding 
riiape  of  the  lakes,  which  prevents  their  whole  extent  from 
being  seen  at  onee.  The  ulands  are  neither  numerous  nor 
very  beaut ifu".  TT-ir  v-ifer  is  remarkably  pure  and  cry s- 
talhne.  it  an.'  locally  termed  tarns  arv  small  hikes, 
belontnnf;  iini-tiy  to  small  valleys  or  circular  recesses. 
Loughrigg  Tarn,  near  the  junction'of  the  valleys  of  Chreat 
and  Little  Langdaie,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
mountain  tarns  are  difficult  of  aeceiitand  naked,  desolate, 
and  gloomy,  yet  impressive  iHm  these  veiy  eharae- 
tcnstics. 

Tbe  streams  of  Westmoreiand  are  rather  large  brooks 
than  riven»  with  very  limpid  water,  allowing  their  rodly  or 


gravelly  beds  to  be  seen  to  a  great  depth.  Ibe  number 
of  torrents  and  smaller  brooks,  with  thdr  wateifalla  aad 

vvaterbreaks  or  rapids,  is  very  gre.it.   The  w  Ide  sestuary  of 
the  Kent  presents  at  low-water  a  vaj>t  expanse  of  sands. 

The  lakes  and  tarns  abound  with  various  species  offish, 
as  trout,  eel,  bass,  perch,  tench,  roach,  pike,  char,  and  otliera. 
Sea-fiih  are  also  abundant  on  the  shore  of  Moiecambe 

e  prindpel  ciMOh>roads  in  the  county  are  the  mail 
road  from  Lancaster  (to  which  tlie  mails  are  sent  firom  Lon- 
don by  railway),  to  Carlide  and  Glasgow ;  and  the  road 

(formerly  a  niail-roadj  through  Stamford,  Newark,  Don- 
caster,  and  Grclabridge,  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  The  C;ir- 
hslc  mail-road  enters  the  county  on  the  soutii  side,  at  Bur- 
ton-m-Keudal,  11  miks  from  'l<atica&ter,  and  nina  nortii- 
ward  by  Kendal,  Shap,  and  lirougham,  to  Penrith;  before 
n»ehiQg  the  iastHneniioned  tovm  it  etosaes  the  Eamoot 
Into  Cumberland.  Tbe  road  bv  Newark  and  Gretabridse  to 
Carlisle  enter-  tlir  county  on  the  eastern  side  near  the  nead 
of  the  Greta  and  of  the  Beelah,  and  runs  north-west  ward  L) 
Brough,  and  Bondgate,  a  suburb  of  Applebv  ,  to  Brougham, 
where  it  joins  the  road  just  described.  There  is  a  second 
road  from  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  through  Milnthorpe.  cross- 
ing the  Kent  at  Leveiu  HaU.  RoadU  lead  from  Kendal 
aouth^westwaird  to  Ulvetitone  and  Dalton-in-Fumeas ;  west* 
ward  to  Bowness  and  across  Windermere  by  the  fern'  to 
Hawkshead,  and  Coniston-Watcr  in  Fumesa,  and  to  Elere- 
inont  and  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  ;  norlh-westwaru  by 
Anible^id^  to  Keswick,  Coekcrniouth,  and  Workington  in 
Cumberland ;  north-eastward  by  Orton  to  Appleby,  with  a 
branch  road  to  Kirkbv  Stephen  and  Brough  ;  eastward  to 
Scdbergh,  Hawes,  Askrigg,  and  Richmond,  all  in  Yorksthlre, 
with  a  branch  from  Sedbcrgh  to  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  south- 
eastward by  Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Settle,  Skipton,  Otley,  and 
Leeds. 

Westmoreland  has  nt  railway.s,  and  only  one  canal,  the 
Lancaster  Canal,  the  first  act  for  which  was  obtained  in 
1792.  This  canal  commencei  on  the  ami  of  Kendal, 
at  a  height  of  144)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs 
southwud  with  some  bends  by  Burton  in  Kendal  to  Lan- 
caster and  Pkeston  in  Lancashire.  Near  Burton  in  iCendal 
it  I  n  -  n  descent  of  64  fert  I  v  cij^ht  locks.  The  canal  jpa-sc  s 
through  a  tunnel  onc-thini  oi  a  mile  long  at  HmcasterGrc^  u. 
5  or  6  miles  south  of  Kendal,  and  is  carried  by  an  aqiicihtct 
bridge  over  the  Beelo  near  Milnthorpe.  About  twelve  miles 
of  the  canal  are  in  Westmoreland. 

Agriculture. — Although  this  county,  from  its  mountain- 
ous nature,  is  more  interesting  in  a  picturesque  than  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  contaiiu  some  very  fertile  val- 
leys, in  which  there  ore  as  many  well-cultivated  farms.  Tlio 
climate  is  mild  and  moist  in  the  valleys  ;  the  high  hills  enn 
dense  the  clouds  which  tome  over  the  Atlantic,  and  cau»e 
frequent  and  abundant  rains,  which  keep  the  pastures 

Seen,  but  are  not  so  favourable  to  the  ripemng  of  tl  lie  com. 
uch  snow  often  accumulates  in  winter.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  county,  which  is  reckoned  to 
contain  450,000  acres,  is  mountainous,  and  t>n]y  fit  for  sheep* 
pastures  or  for  plantations  of  timber-trees.  Br.  Wats«n. 
late  bishop  of  I.landaff,  who  waj«  a  native  of  this  county, 
took  much  interest  in  the  increase  of  woods,  and  m.-ide 
many  calculations  on  the  profits  of  planting,  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  great  advantages  to  those  who  would  en- 
gage in  this  speculatioat  and  M  showed  a  good  example  by 
making  many  extennve  plantatione  on  the  sides  of  bamn 
hills  which  he  bad  purchased. 

The  soil  in  tlie  valleys  is  mostly  a  dry  gravelly  mould, 
composed  of  different  earths  wa.shed  down  from  the  hills, 
and  lorming  a  soil  well  lifted  for  tlie  cultivation  of  turnip:*, 
of  which  great  crops  are  raised  on  some  well-managed 
farms.  Towards  the  east  and  north  of  tiie  county  the  sod 
is  more  inclined  to  clay ;  and,  unless  this  be  well  diaincd, 
the  land  is  too  wet,  in  sping  and  autumn,  to  admit 
of  clean  and  careful  cultivation.  'Wherever  the  water  has 
no  sufficient  outlet,  basins  of  ])eat  are  formed  ;  but  thet.* 
are  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  in  nianv  other  hillv  c<niri- 
Iries,  ow  ing  to  the  calcareous  rocks  \\  Inch  form  the  siihstr.i- 
turn  of  a  Cl  eat  part  of  the  hills,  and  which,  being  porwv\ 
prevent  tlie  accumulation  of  water,  except  in  tho»e  port* 
where  they  form  the  lakes  which  make  this  ooun^  to 
interesttnir  to  travellers. 

There  were  formerly  :i  great  many  small  proprielo'^ 
in  Westmoreland  wiio  were   caJled   Siutetmen,  that  in 

£i«a/«Mn(ni— men  who  held  land  of  their  own,  cither  «f 
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freenold.  or  by  a  ctMtoimu7  tomcwhat  resembling 

eoigliokt,  under  some  ipeat  huidloid.  With  the  oeeptioii 
of  a  fine  or  heriot  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  or  on  alienation, 
Itiey  were  held  free.  The  pmpriptors  of  these  vt  n  -it.'M 
fturoa  were  an  independent  s«t  of  men,  who  workul  hard 
anii  lived  fnij^ally.  They  often  joined  the  trade  ol  weavers 
to  thai  oi  larmeni ;  and  thiw  tbair  whole  time  was  u^tuiiy 
employed.  The  increase  of  millQl  and  consequent  hixuiy 
padnaljjr  led  to  a  greater  enema  ofliving  than  the  ■mail 
nnna,  imperfectly  ctiltivateo,  could  tupport;  nnd  these 
small  proprietoi-s  cradually  decreased,  their  farms  being 
absorbed  mto  tiie  greater  estates  which  surrounded  them. 
The  larger  farms  are  now  luaally  let  on  lease  for  various 
terms.  In  some  old  and  many  new  leases  the  course  of 
cropping  is  strictly  laid  down,  which  greatly  hampers  a 
good  fiumer  in  his  wish  to  improve  the  cultivation.  It  is 
la  be  hoped  that  more  libenJ  views  may  yet  be  taken  by 
the  present  agents  and  proprietors,  and  a  g^reater  scope 
given  to  improvements.  Draining  the  heavy  lands  has 
been  of  .ate  ycir-  iiuKh  attended  to:  and  in  no  county  is 
it  more  beneticial  than  lu  this,  where  the  rains  arc  so 
abundant  that  tlie  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil  can  never  keep  it  m  a  dry  st«te»  if  the  iuhsoil  is  re- 
tentive of  moisture. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  were  originally  very 
simple  ana  not  of  the  most  improved  forms,  but  increaji<id 
communication  by  means  of  ^ood  roads,  and  the  influx 
of  visitors  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  liie  scenery,  have 
contributed  much  to  introduce  every  improvement  on  those 
tarms  which  ara  the  proper^  of  men  of  fortune  and  oceu- 
pied  by  taMuts  who  have  suflhiicnt  capital.  TheM  how 
ever  are  not  so  numerous  as  it  were  to  be  desired  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farmn.  A  considerable  portion  of  every 
farm  is  in  ija>tiiri-.  v,  liic:i  ]-.  i  in  the  valleys  and  tit  for 
milch  cows,  moderate  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  very  poor 
on  the  mountains :  some  rough  cattle  are  reared  and  many 
mountain  sheep  feed  on  the  iulU.  These  often  suffer  mucK 
from  the  seventy  of  the  winter ;  but  as  they  cost  fittle  to 
keep,  an  occasional  loss  is  not  much  thought  of.  Perhaps 
with  a  little  more  attention  this  might  be  avoided. 

Tlie  old  s)>h  iii  of  cultivation  was  very  si'i]|i:i  :  whi  n 
the  pastures  became  mossy,  owing  to  tlie  wetne.'is  ot  the 
climate,  they  were  ploughed  up ;  one  or  two  crops  of  oats 
were  taken,  after  which  they  were  well  manuied  and  sown 
with  barley,  then  oats  again,  when  the  land  waa  lell  tu 
ran  to  gnm,  which  it  did  in  about  three  years.  It  remained 
hi  paeture  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  when  it  became 
mosqr  egain,  and  was  again  broken  up  and  plou£;hed  aji 
before.  This  alternate  husbandry  was  not  expensive ; 
but  by  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover  in  tne  rota- 
tion the  land  has  been  made  to  produce  a  much  greater 
return,  while  it  has  been  gradually  improved ;  and  by  sow- 
ing good  grass-seeds  the  produce  nas  been  much  increased 
in  value,  while  the  heniage  is  more  tree  from  natural 
weejs- 

From  Kirk  by  Stephen  to  B  rough  and  Appleby  and  thence 
to  Temple  Sowerby  the  soil  is  a  deep  sano,  which  in  a  dry 
eoontiv  would  be  very  unproductive ;  but  which  the  moi^ 
hue  of  the  climate  of  Westmoreland  nwlMI  more  com- 
pact on  cultivation.  Turnips  and  potatoes  grow  well  here, 
when  plenty  of  manure  is  put  on.  Lime  is  a  great  im- 
prover of  this  soil,  and  fortunately  abounds  in  the  county. 
Near  Kendal  a  great  breadth  of  potatoes  is  planted  for 
the  supply  not  only  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
aUo  of  the  adjacent  counties^  many  thousand  loads  being 
annuallv  sent  into  LaneaeUro  and  Yorkshire. 

The  neavjr  lands  were  generally  cultivated  on  the  old 
system  of  oats,  barley,  oats,  which  bv  the  help  of  the 
manure  raised  from  the  pastures,  and  before  imnroved 
rotatioiui  were  introduced  after  dmining  and  deep  ])lou?h- 
ing,  was  perhaps  the  most  profitable  cour^^e.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  heavy  wet  lands  is  so  much  more  precarious  than 
that  of  the  hghta,  that  they  have  not  had  so  much  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  their  improvement  as  the  light  turnip 
soils.  Of  late  these  lands  nave  been  found  susceptible  of 
u  great  improvement,  by  thorough  draining ;  the  crops  are 
found  not  only  more  abtnulant,  but  abo  more  certain  :  and 
the  i^c^nvenience  of  not  Iwinij  able  to  plough  and  work 
these  sails  in  spring  is  obviated  by  the  perfect  draining. 
When  thisaystem  is  more  generdly  adopted  on  heav^  soils, 
It  will  be  found  that  the  present  disindinatMn  of 
&rmei3  to  take  farms  on  such  soils  will  eeaaoi  and 
give  place  to  tho  mom  rntiant  pitdiiadwii  fiir  baavf 


I  lands,  whieii  will  bew  wheat  and  beana  with  little  ck- 
I  hauation. 

The  cnltivation  of  fiax  and  hemp,  which  was  very  com- 
mon foraierly,  has  lur.v  bet-n  ]ou^  dihcontinueJ,  owintc  to 
the  coinijelilion  of  the  Ibreigti  growers:  but  if  ever  the 

i)re-,ent  protection  iriven  to  the  growers  of  corn  be  removed 
)y  an  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  the  comparatively  unpro- 
tected produce,  such  a^  flax  and  hemp  and  linaecd,  will 
no  doubt  dnw  the  attention  of  the  larmem  agpun. 

Graaa^land  betnir  abundant  and  the  cfimete  fkvonrable 
to  pastures,  a  crreat  port:  n  n<'  t'he  soil  is  devoted  to  the 
iiuiintenance  of  cattle.  Guod  meadows  let  at  a  high  rent, 
and  are  carefully  manured  witli  composts.  Great  crops  of 
hay  are  made  in  favourable  years,  and,  as  those  who  keep 
horses  generally  hire  a  meadow  to  make  hay  ol,  it  is  ael- 
dom  sold  in  the  dry  state.  Young  cattle  are  kept  on  in- 
ferior lands  in  summer,  and  have  hay  and  atiaw  in  winter, 
with  turnips  where  these  are  raised  :  a  few  are  fatted  at 
three  vears  old,  but  most  of  them  are  sold  to  gnuiers  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lanca.shirc.  Scotch  cattle  are  purchased 
lit  September,  at  the  great  fair  at  Brough-inll,  held  in  that 
month:  they  are  wintered  in  coaraopaahires  and  occasionally 
in  straw-vafdsi  the  next  year  thcyaxa  put  on  the  best  giaaa 
and  are  fit  for  the  butcher  m  October.  A  few  horses  a>e 
reared,  but  not  to  any  extent.  The  sheep  are  of  a  hardy  kind, 
fit  for  the  mountain -pastures  ;  they  are  brouglil  down  to  the 
valleys  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  kept  in  the  enclosed 
grounds  till  Apnt.  The  tblding  of  sheep  on  turnips  is  not 
so  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  especially  on  the  gravelly  and 
sandy  soils.  The  goodness  of  the  fanning  may  generally 
be  judged  of  by  we  extent  of  land  on  which  turnips  are 
raised  te  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  plantatiooa 
are  extensive  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

Tlie  bishop  of  JJandatt',  as  we  mentioned  before,  made 
considerable  plantations  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore, 
Scotch  iir,  and  larch,  which  last  have  thriven  best.  Many 
ornamented  cottages  and  small  villas  have  been  built  on  the 
borders  of  the  several  lakes;  and  man  Of  talent  and  repu- 
tation have  taken  their  temporary  and  some  their  perma- 
nent abode  there.  This  has  tended  to  improve  the  imme- 
diate neiirhbourhnod  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Yet  thu  improvement  seldom  ex- 
tends far  from  the  centre  where  it  commenced;  and 
much  land  remains  unproductive,  of  which  the  value 
might  be  greatly  raised  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital,  > 
either  by  planting  or  by  cultivation.  Draining  can  be 
effected  at  a  small  expense,  where  stone  is  so  abun- 
dant :  lime  is  cheap,  and  labour  reasonable  :  with  these 
means  many  a  i>pot  now  covered  with  heath  might 
present  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  cultivated  fields. 
If  something;  should  be  lost  in  picturesque  scener)',  much 
would  be  gained  in  useAilness;  and  the  intermixture  of 
well  •cultivated  farms  and  barren  rocka  would  not  render 
the  scene  less  interesting. 

The  fattc'ii:iL^  ur  Im-,  lui  J  tljo  curinij  of  bacon  ami  hams 
are  well  undt  [^.loixi  111  Wfstiiioreland,  and  many  hams  are 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  countr)'.  The  breed  is  not  lar^e. 
The  hogfs  are  not  made  so  fat  as  they  are  at  some  places: 
the  hams  are  more  delicate,  and  are  very  well  cured  and 
smoked.  They  are  often  sold  as  /ork  bama,  whafcaa  the 
latter  are  mucn  larger  and  fatter,  the  Yorkshire  breed  of 
hogi  being  large  and  fatteniti>(  very  readily.  Althi  i.^h 
the  curini;  of  hams  is  tolerably  well  understood  iii  most 
places,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  cured  in  Westmoreland.  They  are  rubbed  over  very 
hard  with  bay-salt,  and  laid  in  a  stone  or  leaden  trough. 
Every  third  or  fiiurth  day  they  are  turned  and  rubbed  with 
the  mine  which  has  run  out,  and  with  fkeah  bqr-ealt  mixed 
with  a  little  s.iltpctre.  A  n.i  rr  modem  and  generally  used 
plan  is  to  lay  tlie  hams  ou  an  inclined  plane  after  covering 
them  with  bay-salt,  and  to  allow  the  brine  to  drain  off  into 
a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  8ome  add  treacle  or  brown 
sugar,  which  gives  a  peculiar  flavour.  In  three  weeks  they 
»e  fit  to  be  huxa  in  a  wide  chimney,  where  wood  is  burned 
on  the  hearth.  Saw-dost  kept  burning  slowly  witimot  flaraa 
is  as  ^ood  lis  wood  to  smoke  and  dry  the  hams.  When 
they  are  snfficientlv  ilry  they  are  sewn  up  in  coarse  linen 
cloths,  and  packecl  i n  liogsneads  or  put  into  sacks.  They 
lose  2U  per  cent,  of  their  weisrht  in  etirinsr  and  drying. 

There  are  weekly  markets  in  several  towm,  but  the  BOat 
considerable  are  those  of  Kendal  and  Appleby. 

There  iitt  Aim  in  the  fiiUowins'  plac«ai*~AnililcHdCk 
Wadnaoday  in  WMlaaii  weak,  OeMbw  89;  Applebfi 
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Whitmn  weeTc,  Jane  10;  Brough,  2nd  Thursday  in 
IST.ircli,  2inl  Thursday  in  April,  Thursday  before  Whitsun- 
luic  ;  Hoiugh-hill.Septcmber 30,  October  1;  Kendal.March 
22.  April  29,  November  8  and  9  ;  Kii  kby  Lonsdalp,  ( )ptn  • 
bvr  5,  Holy  Thursday,  St.  ThoiTuis  s  i):iy;  Kirkby-SU  plK-n, 
1st  Monday  before  March  20.  April  25,  Midsummer-iiay, 
September  30.  October  27 ;  MiUithot  pc,  .May  12,  Orlolu  r 
17;  Orton,  May  3,  Friday  be  tore  Whitsunday,  2nd  Fruhiy 
aller Old  Michaelmas-day;  Teraple-Sowerby,  Ia«t Tbunday 
in  February,  March,  October,  2nd  •n«iT«d»V  in  May. 

l>fr/*rVi«.v,  7o?/7/f,  ^-c. — ^The  namp  of  Wc<5tmorcIand  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  derived  from  its  physital  character 
andpo'^Wion — the  West  Mooi-land;  and  to  this  derivation 
of  the  name  there  seems  no  solid  objec  tion,  tliough  Messrs. 
Nicolsoii  and  Burn,  in  their  hiatof}'  of  \V est moi eland  and 
Cujoberiand,  demur  to  it,  on  aceount  of  the  older  form  of 
the  name  beini^  WestiiMrland,  and  its  Latinized 

form  WeKtmeria  or  Westmaria.  In  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, wliert:  it  is  mentioned  a.d.  966,  it  i-s  called 
We*tniorinc;ahind.  Tlie  county  is  divided  into  two  ba- 
ronies— the  barony  of  Kendal,  which  appears  to  have 
been  antiently  a  part  of  Lancashire,  and  compreliended, 
90  late  aa  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  several  places 
now  in  Lancashire  ;  and  the  barony  of  Westmoreland — 
aonetinMR  called  the  barony  of  i^^ebjr,  aometimea  the 
bottom  of  Westmoreland— wMeh  now  oompreliends  some 
places  foimerly  im  luded  in  the  barony  of  Kendal.  Of 
Wefslmoreland,  under  that  name,  there  is  no  notice  in 
Domesday,  nor  any  survey  of  the  barony  of  Westmore- 
land ;  but  many  places  in  the  barony  of  Kendal,  and  some 
adjacent  pj&cea  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  are  men- 
tioned. There  waa  a  sheriff  of  Weatmoreland  aa  early  as 
the  letsfn  of  Henir  II.,  bat  the  barons  of  Kendal  conteated 
his  right  of  jurisdiction  in  their  barony.  The  earldom  of 
Westmoreland  via.s  created  by  Richaixi  II.,  in  favour  of 
Ralph  Nevill  of  Raby.  Some  county  imliquane-*  have 
thought  that  there  are  notices  of  an  earldom  ol  Wt'stmore- 
tand  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  There  is  some  di- 
Tersity  in  the  customs  of  inheritance  in  the  two  baronies 
of  Kendal  and  Westmoreland  :  in  other  vespeatB  flie  di- 
vision into  baronies  is  little  uaed. 

Another  diraion  i»  into  four  wards,  which,  with  flietr 
nrea-^,  relative  position,  and  populatioa  in  1831*  ore  a.s 
follows : — 


NnwoTWari.         PatMioB.  AnwInAcrn.  Fo|HilallmitoIt31. 


T!a--.t  wai  d    .  . 

N.E. 

^^<2.(IS() 

14.4ri.-» 

Kendal  ward 

S.W. 

147,440 

27,2-»2 

LotiMiale  ward  . 

S.E. 

n.-t  10 

West  ward  .  . 

N.W. 

118,120 

7,«U-i 

4R"j,90O 

35,041 

Tlie  town  ut'  K<L>ndal  u  included  in  Kendal  ward.  Ken- 
dal and  Lonsdale  ward.s  are  in  the  barony  of  Kendal ; 
the  East  and  West  wards  in  tliat  of  Westmoreland.  'Diis 
latter  baronv  had  antiently  three  wards — East,  Middle, 
and  Weit ;  out  the  Middle  ward  haa  been  divided  between 
the  (rthertwo. 

Westmoreland  haa  no  city  ;  it  eoufains  the  county-town 
of  Appleby,  the  parliamentary  l)urou^li  oi  Kendal,  and  the 
market-towns  of  Ambleside,  Brouen,  Burton  in  Kendal, 
Kirkby  I..onsdale,  Kirkby^  Stephen,  .Milnthorpe,  Urton,  and 
Shan.   Appldtqr  Ja  deeeribed  elsewhere.  rAppLsuv.] 

Kendal«  more  accontehr  Kirkby  KendaJ,  or  Kirkby  in 
Kendal,  t.  e.  tile  kirk  or  ohnreh  town  in  the  dale  or  vuley 
of  the  Ken  or  Kent,  is  in  Kendal  ward,  2li3  miles  from  the 
General  Post -Office,  London,  viz.  241  miles  by  railway  to 
Lancaster,  and  thence  by  eoaeli  22niilis.  It  wa-s  made  a 
market-town  by  licence  from  Ku-liaiil  I ..  and  became,  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Flemm<:s.  m  the  reien  of  Edward  III., 
(he  .seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
(which  took  tiom  the  town  the  name  of  Kcndals),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  aodown  to  quite  modem  timea:  indeed  the 
woollen  mannfiketare  is  not  quite  extinet  even  now.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1576  by  Queen  Eliiabcth.  Be- 
fore the  ftttnpiKe-road  was  made  in  17f>2,  nearly  two  hiiti- 
dred  pack  horses  were  employeii  weekly,  some  of  them 
making  two  joumeya  in  the  week,  in  bringing  provisions 
and  nwrchandise  to  the  town,  cr  in  taking  away  lit  manu- 
bctUKs ;  besides  two  wa^^ons  twice  a  week  from  Lan- 
easter,  carrying  in  all  about  sixty  horae-loads,  and  two  or 
three  carts  auudng  aeveral  jourom»  and  carnrine  alto- 
gether about  forty  bone4oada  weeldy  between  Kenoal  and 


Millthorpe.  The  parish  of  Kendal,  which  extends  :  ito 
Looadale  ward,  haa  an  area  of  68,360  tue*,  and  is  divided 
Into  twenty-Mven  townshipa  or  chapelriee,  each  separately 

maintaininp;  it.s  own  poor;  the  population  of  the  whole 
parisli  in  ivcil  wa-s  17,^.  The  paj .iamcnlary  borough 
comprehends  the  two  townships  of  Kirkliy  Ker  I  1  ul 
Kirkland,  and  such  parts  of  the  township  of  Nether  Grn\  e- 
I  ship  as  are  adjacent  to  the  towndtip  of  Kendal.  The 
•tatiatica  of  the  three  townaUpa  in  1831  were  u  fbl- 

VkmlOm 

lu   Tjiti-  Agti-  Tndff.   All  P»r 

hill).  b<b.  Bond.ToUl.eultnn!.  »e.   othrrt.ToUl.  •db». 

KiikiouJ  .  .   .  ^j-'.i  49  ..      3j8  i>o      70    aw  l.2Sa 

h«UMT  Ufsvnhlp     a    3   ..         V,      c        ii       ■-'»  .11* 

Urn  flbitenient  doe«  not  exactly  ^ive  the  statistics  of  the 

parliamentary  borough,  rfnce  it  includes  s  portion  of  the 
towiwhipof  Nether  Grave.ship  which  is  not  comprehende»d 
in  the  borough,  and  wliicli  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing. The  ditference  however  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  town  ia  chiefly  on  the  elope  of  a  hill  mng  from  the 
right  orweetem  baiik  of  the  riTer  Kent;  one  principal 

street  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  over 
which  arc  three  stone  bridges  ;  another  principal  street 
hninchint^  from  this  leads  to  Stramongate  bridge,  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  bridges.  The  .streets  are  mac- 
adamised, and  lighted  witli  gas ;  tlie  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal atreeta  are  generally  good,  built  of  hmeetone  and 
roofed  with  blue  slate  ;  many  of  thoae  in  til*  nttiow  alieeta 
or  lanes  opening  into  the  main  itreeta  are  old  hooaee. 
of  rough  stone  plastered.  The  ehtireh,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  stands  near  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
in  Kirkland  township;  it  is  chiefly  of  late  perpendicular 
character,  and  of  jjoor  workmanship,  remarkable  for 
its  unusual  width,  which  is  1  lU  feet,  as  compared  with  the 
length — 140  feet ;  the  nave  has  four  aisles,  and  terminates 
at  the  east  end  in  five  diviaioDa — one  the  cliaocel,  the 
other  fbmr  ehapela.  There  ii  a  low  engaged  tower.  The 
church  contains  a  wooden  ceilinc  of  tolerable  workman- 
ship, and  a  litik*  screen-work.  I'liere  are — a  church  or 
cluipcl  uf  ease  '  8t.  George's:  hand>umely  rebuilt  in  Ikj; 
ya  a  new  site  on  the  eastern  bank  ol'  tlie  Kent,  another 
chnreh  St. 'riintna.s"s  erected  in  IKf/,  <everal  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  and  a  lioman  Catholic  chapel ;  a  town-hal^ 
a  house  of  industry,  and  a  booae  of  correction.   A  small 

tortion  of  the  town  ia  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river 
.enl,  and  on  the  same  ride  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  caictlc 
of  the  iiarons  of  Kendal,  consisting  of  tlie  outer  wall,  with 
two  round  and  two  s<iuarc  towers.  The  t'astle-how,  or 
('astle  Law  Hill,  an  anUent  earthwork,  is  on  the  west  side 
ol  llie  town,  opposite  the  castle.  It  consists  of  a  eirculai 
mound,  having  a  ditch  and  rampart  round  its  base,  and  a 
shallow  ditch  and  a  breaat-work  auirounding  ita  flait  tof^  mi 
which  ia  an  obelisV  erected  in  commemoration  or  tfie 
Revolution  of  1668. 

Considerable  manufactures  are  carnetl  on  at  K'enda;; 
thev  irave  enipUiymeiil  in  \H3l  tin  the  three  townships)  tc 
677  men,  besides womiu  and  children;  Uu>  articles  nauk 
were  cotton  checks,  kerseys  and  other  woollens,  limey, 
blanketing,  fhncy  waistcoating,  eaipeta,  girths,  iMsiciy, 
sacking;  and  wonted.  The  market  is  on  fldtafday,  fbr  eera 
and  provisions,  and  is  the  only  market  of  consequence  in 
the  county ;  there  are  three  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  homed 
!  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  a  statuti^air  lor  hiring  .servants, 
i     The  corporation  under  the  Muiiiciiial  Relorna  Act  has 
I  six  aldermen  and  citrhtecn  councillors,  with  a  commisBion 
of  the  peace  ;  the  parliamentary  limits  have  t;een  adopted 
for  municipal  piirposcs,  and  the  iMrongh  m  divided  tnts 
three  wardar  Qoartei^eaaiona  are  hcM*  and  petty  aessioae 
weekly ;  and  there  are  a  dvil  court  which  talcee  cognisance 
of  actions  from  -lO.y.  to  40/.,  and  ,i  Court  of  Re(iue>ts  for 
debts  under   Ki*.     The  corporatum  ha.s  a  revenue  uf 
nearly  50Q/.  n  year  from  (jiut-rents  and  freehoid  land  and 
huuse.s,  besides  several  wharfs  on  the  canal ;  it  haa  alw) 
i  considerable  property  in  trust  for  charitable  Msea. 

Kendal  waa  made  a  pariiamentaiy  borough  hgr  Uie  Me- 
form  Aet ;  it  rettum  one  member.  HiewMibcriif  vdims 
in  1835^  was  354;  in  1»30^ it  wia  851 :  dlimiflg  ft^ 
crease  in  ft>ur  years  of  3. 
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The  ii villi;  of  Kendal  ia  a  vic«nife»  of  tiia  fUmt  yearly 
value  of  600^^  with  a  glebe-hmiie:  the  viour  jtwwinti  to 
the  peq;>etan]  eancf  or  St.  Geoi^,  wUdi  is  of  the  deer 

)  early  valuL'  nf  200/.  Thirteen  of  the  townships  in  (he 
outpart  111'  the  puri.sli  c-oiit-titdti:  distinct  chaptlrjes,  and 
th»'rc  is  another  cliapt'l  i  lklrn^^i(ic  in  the  jjariulJ :  witJi  two 
exceptions,  the  vicar  presenls  tu  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
tliese  chapeb.  Hie  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Ken- 
dal, ia  the  arohdeMjOiiry  of  lUchinoiid,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  three  townships  composing 
the  borough,  an  infant-school  with  UO  children;  three 
dame-schools,  or  olher  sclioois  lur  i  liiklren  quite  yi'Uii;;, 
with  Cti  ctiildren  ol  bulii  i>exi^;  tltirly-tive  otlier  (Ihv- 
»chool»,  wi(h  1212  scholani,  namely,  285  trays,  SH)  uirl^,  ami 
507  children  of  hcx  not  diHtinguished  in  the  return  .  ijiviiif; 
a  total  of  1368  cliildren,  or  between  one  in  eight  aiui  otie 
m  nine  of  the  population,  under  daiJy  toitnictiaa.  There 
were  besides  12  persons  under  inrtruetkm  in  the  evening. 
One  01  the  day-*cnuols.  witti  12  boys,  was  a  free  grammar- 
scliot)!  ;  two  othei-s,  with  bT  hoys,  were  maintained  wholly 
or  partly  by  eiidownient  or  snll^ie^^ptlon  :  and  two  otliers, 
witn  145  buy«  atul  172  girls,  were  nationai  schoolis  partly 
supported  by  endowtmntuid subscription,  and  were  Sunday- 
aehools  also.  There  were,  besides  these,  nine  Suoday- 
sehools,  with  7B9  ditldren ;  naking  a  total  of  1114  «mi- 
droii,  or  less  ihiiti  iinc  in  ten  ot  the  population,  under 
irtetiuclion  on  Sundays. 

In  the  outparts  of  the  parish  were  twenty-four  day- 
schools  of  all  Kinds,  with  from  723  to  735  children,  namely, 
279  boVB,  157  girU.  and  firOBI  2BB  to  299  of  sex  not  distin- 
guishea  in  the  returns ;  givinf  nceriy  one  in  eight  of  the 
population  under  daily  instnuiion :  there  were  also  eight 
Sundaj'-schools,  with  4-12  scholars,  namely,  224  boys,  173 
girl^  and  45  oi  sex  nut  distinguished  in  the  returns ;  giving 
about  one  in  thirtMn  or  fimitoen  under  instmetian  on 
Sunday. 

The  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  (by  adjournment)  the 
£piphany  seasaons  for  the  eounty  are' held  at  Kendal,  and 
the  town  is  one  of  tiie  polling-statioiis  for  the  county. 

Ambleside  is  in  the  chapclry  of  Ambleside,  which  is 
partly  in  Windermere,  but  chietly  inGrasmerc  parish,  both 
in  Kendal  ward,  14  miles  north-west  of  Kendid.  and  277 
from  the  General  Poat-Office,  London,  by  railway  to  l^a- 
ca«ter  and  thence  by  coach  through  Kendal.  Camden 
notices  that  there  were  here  the  traces  of  an  antient  town, 
with  the  remains  of  a  fort  evidently  Koman ;  and  that  Ko- 
man  medals  and  other  antiquities  had  been  dng  up  liere: 
there  are  now  few  if  any  traces  of  the  town  and  Tort.  The 
chapclrv  had,  in  1831,  l^t  houses,  namely,  180  inhabited, 
13  iminnabited,  and  I  building,  with  a  population  of  213 
families,  or  UK*,'")  persons,  nearly  one-hall  asxiicultural.  Tlic 
town  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  the  upper  end  of  Win- 
dermere lake,  and  on  the  leftorea&t  t)ank  ol  the  little  river 
Kothny.  or  Kaisebeolc  The  town  is  laid  out  in  a  rambling 
irreiqiHur  nnunwr,  wfnoh  Itowervr  eottbines  with  the  pecu- 
liaritifs  of  its  situation  to  impart  to  it  a  more  pieturesfpie 
character.  '  No  two  houses  are  alike  either  in  form  or  map- 
in' ude,' and  the  flatness  of  their  rooiV  n  1  '  he  simplicity  of 
their  whole  structure  give  to  tlie  place  somewhat  of  the 
:tppeaiance  of  a  Swiss  village.  The  streets  are  not  paved. 
Ibecbqiel  ieiathe  lu^^heetpaiiof  thetown,and  isaplain, 
but  neat,  eommodions,  and  sobslantial  building,  rebuilt  in 
1812.  Ambleside  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  for  visi- 
tors to  the  lakes  ol  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  has 
some  ttuod  ::n!s.  Ti;.'  market,  which  is  chieHy  tor  pro-  ■ 
visioni-,  i.s  on  We<in»;stlay ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  laire 
for  eattle  and  general  merchandise :  the  principal  one, 
held  in  Oetobert  is  ealled  the  Up  («>.  tup)  flair.  The  popii- 
laition  ictoras  lor  1881  do  not  give  any  account  of  manu- 
factures here,  bnt  the  authorities  somewhat  earlier  mention 
a  manufacture  of  linsev  woolseys :  probably  it  had  been 
given  up  before  1831.  The  liv.ng  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
ot  the  c-lear  yearly  value  of  Hiil.,  in  the  parish  of  Graiimere, 
111  the  niral  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  in  the  dioocse  of  Chester,  There  were  in  the 
ehapelry,  in  1833,  sev«n  dav'-echooh  of  all  kinds,  with  from 
208  to  213  children,  namely,  from  36  to  40  boys,  20  girb, 
and  153  children  of  sex  not  stated.  The  boys  were  in  the 
free  jrrammar-school,  which  was  endowed.  *  Tliere  were 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  108  scholars,  namely,  4()  boys  and 
66  girls.    Of  the  population,  nearly  one  in  five  was  under 

instanakian  in  the  week,  and  one  in  ten  on  the  Sunday. 


Brough,  or  Burgh-under-Stainmoor,  is  in  the  East  war^ 
282  miles  fiom  tM  Gcneiml  Post-Office,  London,  by  the 
ex-mttil  road  to  CSsrlide  end  Glasgow,  or  tt  miles  north- 
east of  Ken  Jal,  and  291  from  London  liy  railway  to  Lan- 
caster and  iroiu  thence  through  Kendal.  Many  Koman 
Citins  have  been  ilnt;  up,  aiul  iiome  antiquaries  have  iiieri- 
tilied  the  plaee  with  the  Human  station  Verterse  of  Anto- 
ninus. The  town  had  antientlv  a  caatle,  which  was,  to- 
gether with  tl>«  town,  taken  ana  sacked  King  William 
of  Scotland  in  A.D.  1174.  The  eaatle  was  ruined  by  an 
accidental  lire  A,i>,  1521,  but  was  repaired  by  Anne,  conn- 
tess-dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  .Montgomery,  a.d. 
liXi).  Il>  remains  stand  on  an  eminence,  in  the  midst  of 
what  IS  supposed  to  have  bttn  the  Koman  station.  The 
chiet  pai  t.s  still  standing  arc  some  portions  of  the  keep  and 
bome  other  towers :  the  keep  is,  in  its  general  form  and 
appearance,  similar  tu  ihoM  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Ro- 
chester Castle,  &c.  The  whole  parish  has  an  area  of  22,6r>U 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1982,  besides  those 
contained  in  Kabcr  township,  which  was  jiartly  in  Kirkby 
Stephen  parish  and  was  included  in  tlie  Kirkliy  Stephen 
return.  Tin-  tovN n-liij)  of  trough,  in  which  tlie  to\>u 
stands,  had.  in  1831,  191  house-s  namely.  181  inhabited, 
8  uninhabited,  and  8  buildine:,  with  a  population  of  212 
familiea,  or  066  peflHM.  The  town  is  divide  by  the 
Helbeck,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Eden,  into  two  parts,  re- 
spectively (K-icnated  Market  Rrouijh  and  Church  Hrough, 
the  former  on  the  aoith,  the  iatler  on  the  smith  -ide  of 
the  stream:  the  houses  are  plain,  but  tolerably  i  oinmo- 
dious.  Tlie  church  is  larpe,  but  of  poor  architecture, 
mostly  of  late  perpendicular  chatacter:  it  has  a  square 
embattled  western  tower,  and  in  the  windows  is  eome  an- 
tient stained  gfaus.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Me* 
thodists  and  Independents.  Tlie  mnrkc  t  is  on  Tliursday 
iHit  is  of  little  importance.  There  are  two  u'reat  cattle- 
markets  yearly,  and  two  yearly  lairs,  one  ol'  \\hich,  called 
Brough-hiil  Fair,  is  held  on  a  common  two  miles  trom 
the  town,  near  the  Appleby  road,  and  is  a  great  fair 
for  cattle,  hones,  wealing  apparel,  and  hardware.  There 
are  ooal-pifs  and  lead-mines  in  the  parish:  the  coal- 
pits employed  63  men  in  18.31.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  402/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in 
the  rr.nil  deanery  of  Westnioi-cland,  in  the  archdeacomy 
and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  is  a  chapel  at  Staimnuoi 
in  the  parish,  the  perpetual  curacy  of  which  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  lit)/.  There  were  in  the  whole  pariah,  in 
18.3,3,  nine  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  302  schoian, 
namely,  115  boys,  62  girls,  and  125  children  of  sex  not 
stated  in  the  return  ;  giving  nearly  one  in  six  of  the  popu- 
lation under  daily  instiuclion.  One  of  the  day-sclinols  wa.s 
also  a  Sutuiay-sehool,  aiul  tlicre  were  four  o*hei-  Siuiduy- 
schoo]^:  the  whole  contained  VXi  scliolar>.  iKum  ly,  25 
boys,  30  girls,  and  138  children  of  sex  not  stated ;  giving 
rather  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  peculation  uwwr  in- 
struction on  Sunday. 

Burton  in  Kendal  is  in  Lotwdale  ward,  in  the  soufliem 
pari  of  the  count\  ,  near  the  border  of  Lancashire,  252  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Offu  e.  London,  chiefly  by  railway, 
on  the  road  from  Lini'aster  to  K(>ndal,  about  11  mile.sfiom 
each  of  those  towns.  Hie  parish  has  an  area  of  i>17U  acres, 
and  extends  into  Kendal  ward,  and  into  the  hundred  of 
Sonlh  Looadale  in  Lancashire :  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  IS31.  The  township  of  Bmton  m  Kendal,  in  which 
the  town  stands,  had,  in  1P31,  1(77  house.",  namely,  IJ^ 
inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and  1  buildinij,  with  a  popul.-i- 
tion  of  1:V)  families,  or  73,3  persons.  The  town  is  w  ell  Duilt, 
and  hat)  a  le^iiK'cLable  appearance,  although  many  of  the 
houses  are  old:  there  is  a  good  market-place,  with  a  stone 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  church  is  an  old  building  of  plain 
architecture,  with  a  square  towcr :  there  is  a  meetmg-houae 
for  Independents.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  canvas  in  the  pani^h,  which  employed,  in  1831,  44 
men  in  the  township  of  Holme  adjacent  to  Ihirton  in 
Kendal  tuwn&tiip :  18  men  were  employed  in  luaaulac- 
ture,  probably  of  the  same  kind,  in  Burton  town.ship. 
The  market,  ncld  on  Tuesday,  was  said  to  l>e,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  the  greatest  corn-market  in  the  county: 
it  is  now  of  less  importance.  There  are  one  or  two 
yearly  fiiini.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value'  of  19[)A.  with  a  cfebe-hnuse.  in  tb.e  niial  dt  aiury  of 
Kendal,  in  the  archdeaconry  ol"  HichiiiufH!.  in  tiio  duicese 
of  (.'lu'.ster.  Tlie  perpetua!  eiiracv  of  the  ehajiel  of  Pres- 
ton Patrick  in  the  parish  is  of  tbe  clear  yearly  value  of 
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7m/.  Tlicre  were  in  \]w  wliolc  jmrish,  in  1R33,  nine  day- 
fcrliools  of  all  kinds,  with  ZiJ  scholars,  namely.  36  boys. 
37  ^irls  and  IM  children  of  sux  not  stated  in  the  return  ; 
civiog  about  on«  in  eight  of  the  population  under  dailv 
instruction.  There  were  also  four  Snnday-achools,  with 
from  1R2  to  192  scholar*,  niimely,  5r>  boys,  57  irirU,  and 
fmm  70  to  80  children  ul  s«?x  not  Mated  ;  jjiving  about  one 
in  ten  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  i.e.  church-town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  Lon  or  Lunc)  is  in  Lonsdale  ward,  25G^  miles  from  the 
General  Poit-office»  by  lailwav  to  Lancaster ;  154  miles 
north-east  of  Lanearter,  and  114  MNith-west  of  Kendal. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  33»700  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  3949.   Kirltby  Lonsdale  township  has  an 
area  of  2'.)SU  acres:  there  ^M•lt•  in  the  town.shii).  in  IHJl, 
341  houses,  namely,  323  inliuhiUil  atui  IH  uninhabited; 
with  a  population  of  332  families,  or  1686  persons  :  about 
ooe-lburUi  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  town  is 
on  the  nght  or  west  bank  of  the  Lune,  over  which  isan  an- 
tient  stone  bridge :  it  coosiatB  of  aevenl  atreets,  the  three 
principal  meeting  in  the  mtAet-^laee  in  the  centre:  the 
Klrects  are  litfhtcd,  but  not  pp.vei'.    The  houses  arc  well 
built  of  freestone  atul  roofed  with  slate.    The  church  is 
large,  120  feet  loni,'  and  102  feel  broad,  divided  into  four 
aisles  or  portions  by  three  rows  of  pillars  ;  it  contains  some 
antient  portions  amid  many  alterations,  and  has  a  square 
lower  aixty-dgfat  feet  high,  with  a  peal  of  six  good  bells. 
There  are  two  or  three  meeting-houees  for  dissenters. 
TIk  re  is  a  small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linens,  which 
cave  employment,  in  IKJl,  to  about  18  men.   The  market 
is  on  Thur^ktlay.  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs,  two  for 
cattle  and  one'  for  woollen  cloth.    The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  250/.,  with  a  f;lebe-hou>e,  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.   There  are  five 
chapels  in  the  parish,  to  the  perpetual  curaeies  of  which, 
having;  each  a  clear  yearly  value  oflVom  W/.  to  86/.,  the 
viear  presents.    There  were  in  the  whole  p;iri'!i.  in  1833, 
fifteen  Uay-sehools  of  all  kinds  with  from  471  to  4H1 
scholars,  namely,  222t>o\>,  l");)  <rirlg,  and  from  !K)  to  1(X) 
children  of  sex  not  statetl  m  the  return  ;  givinfi  nearly  one 
in  eight  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction,  there 
were  eleven  Sunday-schools,  with  5M  aebolaii,  namely, 
231  Iwys,  273  girls,  and  40  children  of  aex  not  at^ed  in  the 
returns':  s^'w'mi:  nearly  oneiuMvenof the popabdion under 

instruction  on  Sunday. 

Kirkby  Stephen  is  in  East  ward.  270^  miles  from  the 
General  Post-office.  London,  by  railway  to  I^ncastcr,  from 
which  town  it  is  distant  SH^  miles  north-north-west;  it  is 
234  VuAeii  north-west  of  Kendal.  The  parish  of  Kirkbv 
Atqihen  (with  that  part  of  the  township  of  Kaber  which 
extends  into  I3iu\iL:h  jMuish,  but  is  included  with  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  the  ]H>|iulation  return)  has  an  area  of  31,870 
acres,  and  lia<l  in  1S31  a  population  of  27nS:  the  township 
of  Kirkby  Stephen  had,  in  1K31,  252  houses,  namely,  23'J 
inhabited,  12  uninhabited, and  1  building;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  311  familie.'i,  or  1409  persona:  a  very  small  portion 
uf  the  population  of  the  township  was  agricultural. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Eden,  and 
eonaitts  print  i  pally  of  one  street  ranning  nearly  north  and 
south,  parallel  tu  the  river,  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The 
houses  are  t:<*n'  t'illy  pr<  t!y  f^ood.  The  church  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  jirnKipal  street,  and  is  a  large  antient 
building  with  a  square  tower.  There  is  a  modem  market- 
house.  Kirkby  Stephen  has  no  manufacture ;  but  there 
•re  cfTOcrand  lead  mines  in  the  parish,  and  slate-quarries 
and  oMu^pits,  whtdi  0ft  employment  to  a  few  men.  The 
market  is  on  Monday  for  com,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  pro- 
visions :  there  are  several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  for 
cattle,  horses,  blankets,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods ; 
and  two  statute-fairs  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  3.")6/.,  w  ith  a  glebe- 
hoiue,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  arch- 
deaconrj'  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  are  chapels  at 
Malleiatang  and  Soulby  in  the  parish,  the  perpetual  cura- 
eies  of  whsoi  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  04/.  and  78/. 
respectively.  There  were  in  Itie  whole  [larisli,  in  1S33, 
fouileen  day-schools,  witli  iruui  ;}b7  to  :f7~  sehnlar.s. 
narneh .  M'J  buys  H2  fjirls,  and  from  LJti  to  1  11  t  hildreii  ul' 
sex  not  stated  iii  the  return;  giving  two  in  filleen  of  llie 
whole  population  under  daily  instruction.  There  were 
three  Sunoay-schools,  with  174  scholars,  namely,  lOU  boys 
and  74  girla ;  giving  one  in  sixteen  of  the  population  under 


instruction  on  SuddnyB.  Several  of  flw •dwob hae 

endowments. 

Millthorpc,  Milthorpe,  or  Milnthorpe,  is  in  Hevcrsham 
parisli,  in  Kendal  ward,  2S6(  miles  from  the  General  Poat- 
ofiee,  London,  by  railway  to  Lancaster ;  15^  nulca  north 

of  Lancaster,  and  about  8  south  of  Kendal.  Hcvershtm 
parish  has  an  area  of  10,350  acres,  and  had,  in  1S3I,  tL 
population  of  4102:  the  township  of  Millthorpe  with 
Hevereham  has  an  area  of  2590  acres;  there  were,  in 
1831,  in  the  township  298  houses,  namely,  inhatrited 
and  18  uninhabited ;  with  a  population  of  288  families,  or 
1500  penons :  about  a  third  of  the  population  was  aini* 
cultural.  The  town  stands  on  the  nwth  bank  of  the  fiver 
Beelo.  and  consists  ehieilT  of  one  long  street  running  ttvm 
east  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  over  which,  at 
the  lower  end  of  tne  town,  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch.  The 
houses  are  main'  of  them  neat,  some  of  them  handsome. 
The  church  of  Heversham  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town  :  it  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  a.d.  1601 :  there  are 
an  episcopal  church  or  ehanel,  and  an  Independent  meel<' 
ing-nooae  in  ihe  town.  BnllthoTpe  is  a  member  of  the 
port  of  Lanrasfcr:  small  vessels  by  the  help  of  the  tide 
get  up  the  river  to  the  town.  There  are  s<.)me  manufar- 
tures  of  worsted  and  woollens:  these  branches  of  nuh:»try. 
in  1831,  employed  38  men  in  the  township  and  45  m  other 

garts  of  the  parish.  There  are  (or  were  a  few  years  since) 
ax  and  paper  mills.  The  marliet  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fain  for  cattle.  The  living  of  Heversham 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  516/.,  with  a 

Slebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  the  arch- 
eaconry  of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester :  the 
I  j>erpctual  curacy  of  the  chapel  at  MtUthorpe  is  in  the  sr.ft 
of  trustees  ;  its  value  was  not  relumed.  There  were  in  the 
whole  parish,  in  1833,  twen^-thrce  day-schools  of  all  kindi^ 
with  about  800  scholars,  namely.  400  boys  and  314  giri^ 
and  77  children  of  acx  not  distinguished  in  the  retoma; 
giving  nearly  one  in  five  of  the  population  under  daily  in- 
struction. Tliere  were  two  Sundav-schools,  and  three  of 
the  day-schools  were  Sunday-schools  also :  the  whole  con- 
tained 380  scholars,  namely,  183  boys,  142  girls,  and  ."*■"> 
children  of  sex  not  stated;  giving  one  in  eleven  of  the 
population  under  instruction  on  Sundays. 

Orton  (antienUy  Scar  Overton)  ia  in  the  East  mid,  27 
ailet  iimn  the  General  Fbst<olBee,  London,  by  milway  to 
Lancaster,  and  then  through  Kendal,  from  which  town  it 
is  distant  14  miles  north-north-west.  The  jjartsh  has  an 
area  of  2 1.  IIJO  acres.  There  were  in  it,  in  1K31,  309 
houses  namely,  29»  inhabited,  11  uninhabited,  and  3 
building,  with  a  population  of  311  families,  or  l.'KU  id- 
dividuuB.  These  returns  include  a  small  portion  of  Sbap 
and  Kendal  parishes.  We  have  no  metne  of  determining 
what  part  of  the  population  was  in  the  town  or  its  imne> 
diatc  neighbourhood  ;  but  from  two-thirds  to  Ihrec-fouHhs 
were  agricultural.  T!u  tnwn  consists  chiefly  of  unc  irre- 
gular street,  neither  paved  nor  herhted.  The  church,  which 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  isan  antient  buildin? 
a  low  embattled  tower :  it  contains  a  monument  to  Dr. 
Richard  Burn,  vicar  of  the  parish,  author  of  the  'Justice 
of  the  Peace'  and  *  Kccleaiaslical  Law,'  and  one  of  the 
anfliorB  of  the  *Hist0fy  of  Weabnorelrad  and  Cumber- 
land.' A  small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linen  is  carried 
on  in  the  parish;  it  employed  about  ten  men  in  1831. Tlic 
market,  which  is  of  little  importance,  is  held  on  Friday: 
there  is  a  yearly  fair,  and  a  fair  or  great  market  ia  held 
on  Friday,  once  a  fortnight  from  after  Whitnmtide  to  the 
fieaat  of  St.  Simon  and  St  Jude.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  beacon,  and  of  an  old  fort  or  encampment,  a  large 
tumulus,  and  some  other  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  living  of  Orton  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  vahie 
of  192/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  mral  deanery  of  West- 
moreland, in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle. 
There  are  no  episcopal  chapels  in  the  parish,  but  there  u 
a  Methodist  meetinf-house.  There  were  in  the  parish, 
183.3,  five  day-schools,  with  280  scholars,  namely,  92  boi 
53  girls,  and  9&  ehildran  of  eex  not  stated  in  the  retu| 
giving  about  two  in  thirteen  of  the  population  under  dr 

instruction.  Three  of  the  scliools  one  (■!'  them  a  L'rHmi/ 
sehool  with  .")2  boys  and  2^)  i^irlsi  had  small  enilownu 
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u  ri'  was  one  Sundav-scliool  with  75  scholars,  naiiu 


Ihjvs  and  40  i,'ii Is ;  jiivimr  one  in  twenty  of  the  iwpuij  ItieJ 
under  instruction  on  Sunday.  y(| 

Sbap  (.aoticnHy  Hep  or  liepne)  is  in  the  West  warM|,S> 
miles  fhna  the  denenu  BDet'once,  lAndoo,  bgr  railr 
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Lancaster ;  ami  10  miles  north  by  west  of  Kcnda!.  There 
was  antietitly  in  this  parish  a  T[*remonNtniti>n<ian  abbey, 
foiindi'tl  originally  at  Preston  in  Kendal  (now  Preston 
Patrick,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Burton  in  Kendal)  by 
lliomas,  son  ofGospatric  or  Coqntric,  not  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  as  stated  bv  Nicolson  and  Bum,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  II^m  atatea  Tanner  and  Dugdale.  This  abbey 
was  removed  in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  to  the  secluded 
valley  of  Wet  SlciUlale,  in  the  parish  of  Shap,  watered  by  one 
of  the  streams  that  form  the  Lowther.  The  yearly  revenues 
of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  were  166/.  lOs.  '(>^(/.  pross, 
or  ID-t/.  I7«'.  7-ls<l.  clear.  Some  picturesque  ruins  of  this 
abbey  still  remain  on  the  iraH  nnk  of  ue  itream.  The 
eonveotual  church  has  been  vciy  spacious,  and  was  built 
of  a  Terr  durable  freestone.  The  tower  and  some  fVa^menbi 
of  the  cnanci  l  remain,  and  the  foundations  of  the  cloisters 
and  (lie  offices  many  of  them  vaulted  underneath,  may 
stjll  be  seen.  The  parish,  including  part  of  the  chapelry 
of  Mardalc,  has  an  area  of  27,770  acres.  There  were,  in 
1831.  198  houses,  namely,  100  inhabited  and  8  unin- 
habited, with  a  population  oC  203  funilica»  or  1084  pcnons : 
of  these,  8  houses  (6  inhabited  and  2  uninhabited),  6  fami- 
lies, and  23  jjersons  were  in  the  chnpelty  of  Mardale ;  but 
tve  liave  no  means  of  ascortiuiiini^  what  proportion  of  the 
r<  niiitnder  belonged  to  the  town  ;uid  its  iinuiciluitu  neigh- 
bourhood: two-thirds  of  the  whuU  population  were  agri- 
cultural. The  town  consists  of  orie  long  street,  extending 
mJonc  the  mail-road  from  Lancaster  by  Kendal  to  Carlisle 
mud  Glasfow.  Tbeehnrdiisonthecastaade  offhatowb, 
and  retains  some  antient  parts  amid  many  alterations, 
lliere  is  a  chapel  in  Swindafe,  in  the  parish.  Tlie  market, 
whirh  i-i  siiKill,  is  held  cm  Monday;  and  there  is  one  yearly 
fair  for  cattle  and  pedlery  :  there  are  some  limestone  and 
slate  quarries.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  73/.,  with  a  glebe-house :  the  vicar  presents  to  the 
perpetual  curacies  or  Mardale  and  Swindale  chapels,  the 
clemr  yearly  value  of  which  is  791.  and  56/.  re^ctivelv. 
niere  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833.  two  day-echoofs, 
with  59  scholars,  nanu  ly,  liJ  boys,  7  girls,  and  39  children 
of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns ;  giving  only  1  in  18  of  the 
population  under  daily  instruction.  There  were  noSun- 
day^hools. 

Oivifiotis/or  ikclesiaittcal.  Legal,  and  Parliamentary 
ApnpMM.— The  county  is  divided  between  the  dioceses  of 
CwnYe  and  Chester ;  the  East  and  West  wards,  constitut- 
ing the  antient  barony  of  Westmoreland,  form  the  niral 
deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  archdeaconr)'  and  dio- 
cese (if  Cailisle:  Kendal  and  I.onsd^ik'  uauls  are  included 
in  Uie  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  that  pari  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Richmond  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ; 
with  the  exception  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  panah  and  ita 
dependent  chapelries,  which  arc  ineludea  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Kirkby  I,ons<lali',  in  the  same  arclvleaconry  and 
diocese.  Holh  the  rural  deaneries  of  Kendal  and  Kirkby 
l^nsdalc  comprehend  several  parishes  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  com- 
parativclv  small,  being  only  Uiirty-lwo ;  but  as  many  of 
the  parishes,  from  their  great  extent,  which  averages  more 
than  1S,000  acres,  or  nearly  24  square  miles  each,  and  rises 
in  some  instances  (Kirkby  Stepnen  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale) 
to  above  30,000  acres,  and  in  one  instance  (Kendal'^  to  near 
70.001)  acres,  have  been  divided  into  chapelries,  the  num- 
ber 01°  ecclesiastical  charges  is  much  greater,  as  the  ioUow- 
iqg  taUo  ahows  :— 

I.  DiocKsK  ov  Caklisle. 
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The  coimty  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit.  The 
a-ssizi  s  nn  held  at  Appleby.  The  Epiphany  and  IMidsuro- 
mer  ijuarter-sessions  for  the  county  arc  held  at  Apple Uy, 
the  former  being  tllwaya  adjourned  to  Kendal  ^  the  Eggler 
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and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Kendal.  There  n  a  ooun^ 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  at  Appleby ;  and  a  eoun^ 
house  of  correction  at  Kendal. 

The  prison  at  Applebv  is  inconveniently  and  insecurely 
placed  at  the  base  of  a  fiill  which  has  been  partly  cut  away 
to  afford  space  for  its  erection.  It  was  erected  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  last  century  ;  and  many  alterations  have  been 
made,  so  that  it  is  now  a  mass  of  buildings  so  irregular  as  to 
render  any  effective  nratem  of  discipline  almost  impracti- 
cable, from  ita  situation  the  free  circulation  of  air  is  ob- 
structed and  damp  is  generated:  it  is  destitute  of  a  bound- 
ar)--wall,  and  is  overlooked  from  without,  so  as  to  admit  of 
communication  with  the  prisoners.  It  comprehends  four 
da) -rooms  ;  twentv-o:ie  ci-fls  for  U  luns  ur  misdemeananta ; 
two  refractory  cells,  a  condemned  cell,  and  five  sleeping- 
rooms  for  debtors ;  with  ch^el,  airing-yards,  and  apart- 
ments forthe  keepjBr.  Then  are  a  tread-mall,  cnud(-milla» 
a]iddrea8ing-maemnee,fortbe  employment  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prison  is  described  by  the  inspectors  as  being  clean 
and  orderly.  Tlie  number  of  jwisoners  is  usually  small, 
from  fourteen  to  i  ii;htLcn  ur  nineteen  ;  and  they  arc  not 
commonly  of  a  very  bad  description,  though  the  large  cattle- 
fairs  at  Appleby  and  Braa|^  JffiU  bliag  poustiscd  thieves 
from  London  and  Glasgow.  A  m^ioi^  ava  uneducatiedi 
a  third  part  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  those  who  eaa 
do  so  are  commonly  very  ignorant  on  religious  subjects. 

The  prison  at  Kendal  is  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  boundary- 
wall  of  stone :  it  contains  a  house  for  the  keeper  and  ac- 
commodation for  fifty  prisoners ;  and  was  erected  at  the 

1'oint  expense  of  the  county  and  of  the  borough  of  Kendai. 
i  contains  lune  day-rooma,  including  three  ftw  women ; 
nineteen  separate  cells  for  felons  or  misdemeanants ;  one 
refractory  cell,  one  solitary  cell,  and  six  sleeping-rooms  for 
debtors.  'Diere  is  accommodation  fur  forty-six  male  and 
female  felons  and  mi.sdcmcanants,  and  twenty  debtors.  The 
prisoners  are  employed  in  picking  wool  or  grinding  com 
by  crank  mills.  The  daily  average  number  of  pnaonen 
during  the  past  year  ( 1K42-8)  is  tWMlljr-oae.  Tha  impeetois 
doacriba  the  prison  as  dean. 

Bfefbre  the  passing  of  the  Refbrra  Act,  four  members 
were  returned  to  Parliament  from  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, namely,  two  for  the  county  itsell,  and  two  for  the 
borough  of  Ajipleln  .  Hy  the  Reform  Act  Aj)plel)y  was 
disfranchised,  and  Kendal  made  a  parliamentary  tx)ruugh, 
to  return  one  member.  The  boiOUgh  of  Kend&l  waa 
made  by  the  Bouodaiy  Act  to  eonpranend  the  towashtps 
of  Kendal  and  Kiikland  and  tlioae  porta  of  the  towndiip  of 
Nether  Graveship  which  adjoin  the  lownsbin  of  Kiiida!. 
Tlie  court  of  election  for  the  county  is  held  at  Appleby, 
and  the  polhnu'-stations  are  Appleby,  Kirkby-Stephen, 
.Shap,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  and  Kiricby-Lonsdale.  The  con- 
stituency in  1835-e  and  188040  ivaatafdIowB 


County  of  Westmorelaad    .      ,  4846  4480 
Borough  of  Kendal     ...     354  361 
showing  a  decrease  in  four  yean  of 365  voters  in  theconuly 
constituency,  and  of  3  votars  in  tlw  ooMtttnoncgr  of  tha 

borough  of  Kendal. 

History  ami  Antiqiiitii s. — In  the  earliest  historical  pe- 
riod this  county  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  e&> 
fMliivo territory  of  the  Brigantes  (Bpi'yavric,  Ptolemy) ;  and 
upon  the  subjtmation  of  South  Britain  by  the  RooMna,  it 
was  comprehended  in  the  provinee  of  Maxima  Oaewienaia. 

Richard  of  Cirencester  places  two  nations  not  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  the  Volantii  (or  Voluntii)  and  the  Sistuntu,  on 
the  we^t  side  of  the  Pennine  (  iiiiin,  extending  from  Cum- 
berland, through  Westmoreland  into  I.Ancashire.  He  de- 
scribes them  aa  two  confederated  nations :' Arctiori  ut 
videtur  foedere  coiyuncti.'  Possibly  the  Sistuntii  of  Kicb- 
ard  may  be  the  Segantii,  orSetantii,  of  Ptolemy,  who  men- 
tions one  of  the  astuaries  of  I-.inciishiie  as 'the  Port  of  the 
Segantii,'  or  Setanlii,  j:»7arr.ui»',  or  in  some  editions 
Xtrnyrtuv  Xi/ir;v.  The  Kden,  with  its  trsUiury  the  Solway 
Frith,  is  apparently  the  Ituna  ('Irovfa)  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Bay  of  Morecambeisthe  lestuaryof  HoricaBlrfCllsyw^^^Biv 
iiaxvmt)  of  the  same  writer. 

A  Roman  road  ran  through  the  eoanty  nearly  in  tha  Une 
of  the  ex-mail  road  by  Greta  Bridge  to  Carlisle.  It  entered 
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the  county  on  the  east  si^fc  crossing  Stainmonr,  ran 
north-westward  by  Brinif;h,  Warcop,  Bondgate,  and  Clau- 
perf^ate,  suburbs  of  Applt-ljy,  Kirkby  Thore,  and  Ti-mplc 
Sowerby,  to  Brougham,  where  it  crossed  tlie  Eamont  into 
Cumberland.  Between  Brougii  and  Kirkby  There  it  is 
'or  wu  a  fiew  vein  nooe)  tolerably  perfect :  it  i«  then  six 
jraidiwide,  md,  on  level  {ground,  is  fonned  of  three  layen  of 
■tone,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  a  yard,  ihe  low  est  !ay<'r 
being  the  largest.  In  other  places  it'\\a.-i  sonu  linies  made 
of  gravel  or  of  flint.  A  road  called  'The  Maiden 'Way' 
branched  off  from  this  at  Kirkby  Thore  and  ran  northward 
over  the  moors  to  Caervorran,  one  of  the  stations  on  tlie 
Roman  Wall,  in  Northumberland.  An  antient  camp, or 
fort,  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  irregular  form,  staim'on 
the  line  of  the  Soman  Way  (which  passes  through  the 
eamp)  eait  of  Sttinmoor,  and  ao  cxactJy  on  the  border  of 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  that  part  oi"  1  tie  camp  is  in 
each  county.  The  fragment  of  Ite-Cross  or  Rere-Cro!ii>,  the 
antient  l)oundary-mark  of  the  Scottish  principality  of  Cum- 
berland, and  now  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  stands 
inside  the  camp.  Aaqpiare  stone  fbit called  Maiden  Outle, 
defeodsd  by  two  nnpartSi  an  hmer  one  of  stone  with  a 
■mail  ditch,  and  an  outer  one  of  eaith  with  a  ditch,  stands 
on  the  tine  of  the  road, about  twomilea  west  of  the  eanp 

just  noticed. 

The  Antonine  stationer  town  Vcilcrsf  is  t)y  Ilorsley  and 
Other  antiquaries  fixed  at  Brough.  Mr.  Reynolds,  ui  his 
*Iter  Britanniarum,' fixes  Verter»  at  Bowes  in  Yorkshire 
(which  Horsley  and  other  antiquaries  renrd  as  having 
been  the  Lavatm  of  Antoninus),  and  Broufh  as 

having  been  the  Brovonacnr  of  Antoninus.  Brovonacse  is 
by  Horsley  and  othera  fixed  at  Kirl>y  Tiiore,  to  the  south- 
east of  which  village,  on  Speedy  Moor,  are  the  remains  of  a 
eanp  or  fort  called  Whelp  Caa'tle,  at  the  place  seemingly 
where  the  Maiden  Way  diverged  from  the  principal  Ro- 
man road.  In  the  neighbooriiood  of  this  camp  or  fort,  if 
not  on  the  site  of  it,  the  remains  of  buildings,  oonristing  of 
walls  and  arched  chambers  or  vaults ;  a  Roman  aJtar,  with 
the  inscription  '  Fortunie  Servatrici urns,  earthen  vessels, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  ))een  dug  up.  A  Roman  m- 
aeription,  •Deo  Belatvcadro  lib.  votvm  fecit  lolvs,'  was 
due  up  here. 

ihe  Brocavum  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
otbMB  at  Btanaliam.  Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  Brocavum  to 
be  the  sanwas  Snmnnea  which  he  fixes  at  Brough ;  hut  a 
eomparison  of  the  second  iter  of  Antoninus  with  the  filth, 
leads  us  to  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  they  arc  different 

Illaees.  Some  antiquaries  have  proposed  to  fix  the  Abal- 
aba  of  the  Notitia  at  Aj)pleby,  unsled  apparently  by  the 
simiianty  of  the  names  ;  and  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason 
Amboglanna  has  been  idenlitied  with  Ambleside :  but  by 
Horsi^  and  most  other  antiquaries.  Amtnglanoa  and 
Aballaoa  are  fixed  fespeetlvehr  at  Burdoswaldand  Watch 
Crofw,  on  the  line  of  tne  Wall.  Horsley  proposed  to  fix 
the  ("alatum  (KaXarov  of  Ptolemy,  one  uV  the  towns  of  the 
Bi  i^nr.ites,  which  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  Galacum  of 
Antoninus)  at  Appleby ;  Camden  had  identified  it  with  the 
station  at  Whelp  Castle  near  Kirkby -Thore;  others  pro- 
pose to  fix  it  at  Kendal.  The  Alone  of  Antomnns,  or,  in 
the  Notitia,  Alione,  «Ueh  Bonder  lltes  at  Whitley  Castle 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  Nortnumbi^rland,  others  pro- 
pose to  fix  at  Ambleside,  where  the  evident  traces  of  a 
Roman  station  or  town  have  been  oliserved  ;  and  through 
which  a  Roman  road  ran  from  Kendal  in  the  direction  of 
Keswick.  Hbnley  would  fix  the  IKetb  of  the  Notitiaat 
Ambleside. 

A  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Westmoreland,  several  of  which  are  given  in  Hursley's 
*  Britannia  Romana :'  none  of  them  however  assist  us  in  fix- 
iag  the  position  of  the  several  tov.  n.s  mentioned  above. 

Ttierc  are  a  number  of  camps  and  earthen  forts  indiffer- 
ent places  ;  thouph  it  is  doubtful  to  what  period  some  of 
them  are  to  be  referred.  Near  the  south  end  of  Dun  Fell, 
on  Milbum  Forest,  is  a  round  camp  or  fort,  surrounded 
with  deep  ditches,  called  *  Green  Castle.'  An  altar,  with 
the  insenption  dko  siltano,  was  found  here.  There  are 
•evcral  appearances  of  camps  atid  roads  on  the  \saste 
ground  of  Milbum  Forest.  At  thV  end  of  Yanwaih-w  nod, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lowlher,  opposite  I.owther  Hall, 
is  another  round  fort  called  '  CaslU  steads  :'  and  at  the 
south  end  of  Eamont  bridge  is  a  circular  enclosure,  fonned 
by  a  lofty  embanlanent  with  a  ditch  inside,  which  some 
^'^mpposad  to  Im « tiltiiif •gmrnd  of  the  middkages. 


It  is  called  '  Arthu."''s  round  fable.'  At  Tebay  near  Orton, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  is  a  circular  mound  with  a  trench 
round  it  partly  WLLshed  away  by  the  stream.  At  Sayle 
Bottom  near  Great  Asby  are  a  number  of  barrows,  with  a 
deep  trench  and  a  breast-work  on  two  Mdes  of  the  ground 
which  they  oBamiy;  and  atSaodtod,  between  Waioop  and 
Appleby,  near  the  fine  of  ttie  Roman  road,  are  some  mom 

barrows,  two  small  camps,  and  the  ruins  of  a  :  i"r,ll  round 
fort,  the  wails  of  wlucli  aie  of  immense  thickm  .x>  duiJ  built 
with  red  stone  strongly  cemented  with  lime  and  sand. 

There  are  some  monuments  generally  regarded  as  ]>ruidi- 
cal.  Near  '  Arthur's  Round  Table '  was  found  in  1800» 
under  an  artificial  hiUock,  a  complete  circle  of  stones  en- 
closing an  area  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  havtn|^  in  tb» 
centre  a  slal)  ofstune,  supported  on  blocks  or  pillars  of  the 
same  material.  Mayboruugh  C;ustle,  in  the  same  neigh- 
luiutbood,  is  a  circular  enclosure  of  li>o>e  stimes.  l;a\  im;  an 
cnliance  on  ttie  east.  The  area  enclosed  by  it  is  altout  m 
yards  (some  accounts  make  it  about  lUU  yards)  in  diame- 
ter ;  near  the  middle  is  (or  was)  a  large  stone  three  yards 
high  (other  accounts  make  it  twelve  feet  high,  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  girth) ;  and  formerly  tiicrc  were  several  other 
stones.  The  stone  barrier  which  forms  the  enclosure  ts 
now  in  ruins  and  is  thinly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes; 
some  accounts  make  it  in  its  pre^ent  ruined  state  thirty 
yards  thick  at  the  base.  On  the  waste  near  Helton,  be- 
tiveen  the  rivers  Lowther  and  Eamont,  is  a  remarkable 
upright  stone  called  '  Helton-Copstone,'  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it  is  a  circle  of  stones,  ten 
yards  in  diameter,  called '  the  Druids*  Cross.*  Another  cucle 
twenty-one  yaids  in  diameter,  called  '  the  Cock-stone*,' 
stands  at  the  head  of  Kllerbeck,  in  the  neiffhbourliood  of 
Ullcswater;  and  there  is  a  lasire  cairn  on  the  descent  from 
the  moor  towards  Pooley,  at  the  lower  end  of  Uilcswatcr. 
There  is  a  circle  seventy  feet  in  diameti  i,  Ibrmcd  of  large 
stone*,  on  Lowther  Scar:  and  near  Shap  are  (he  rcmaina  of 
two  oonrerging  lines  of  huge  stcmes  of  unhewn  gianite 
call r  I  '  f 'nrj  [.oi^s."  Pennant,  who  hasdcscribcd  this  monu- 
nuiil,  ikTbii^ns  it  to  the  Danes.  In  Gunnerkild  Bottom,  near 
Shap,  is  a  circle  oi  stones  called  'the  Druids' Temple,* 
wliich  has  certainly  been  used  for  a  burj'ing-place. 

Westmoreland  was  probably  conquered  By  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria,  under  Biafind,  who  took  seTcnd  districts  be- 
t-ween the  Kibble  and  Outmel  and  Carlisle  ftom  the  Cum- 
brian Britons,  about  a.d.  6S!i.  It  became  part  of  tJie  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  of  which  it  shared  the  fate.  Ttit 
county  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
where  it  is  called  '  Westmonngaland.'  It  is  Uiere  recorded 
to  have  been  ravaged  (a.d.  906)  in  the  reign  of  Kdgar  by 
Thored  the  son  of  Gunner,  probably  a  Danish  chieftain. 
In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  earlier  Anglo-Nocman 
period  it  is  snia  to  have  been  included  in  the  kingdom  or 
princi[)ality  oi'  Cumbria,  held  by  the  heir  presumptive  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  the 
bareinies  of  "Westmoreland  and  Kendal.  Little  notice  of 
the  county  o<  curs  in  historv-,  except  in  the  record  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  invasions.  Appleby  Castle  was  taken  by 
William  of  Sootland  and  the  town  destroyed  a.u.  1173; 
and  the  town  was  again  d^Aroyed  by  the  Scots  in  the  rei|;ii 
ofRichardJt  The  barony  ofKei^al  was  held  by  the  families 
of  Taillebois  orTalebois,  who  after  a  time  took  the  name  of 
Dc  Ijincastre,  and  Fitz-Reinfred,  the  members  of  which 
family  also  took  the  name  of  De  Lancastre.  The  male 
line  of  the  family  failing,  the  inheritance  was  divided :  one 
part,  called  •  the  Richmond  Fee,'  came  to  the  Lindesey 
family;  another  part,  *the  Marquis  Fee,'  to  the  Hoss 
family,  afterwards^  marriage  to  the  Pans;  and  the  third 
part  the  'Lumley  Fe'e,'  to  the  family  of  Ttiwenp,  af^erwHrd 
of  Luraley.  The  barony  ol'  Westmoreland  was  at  fir>t 
united  witn  that  of  t'unib'erland,  and  held  by  the  family  ..i 
De  Meschicns,  and  then  by  other  families,  until  by  for- 
feiture of  Hugh  de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Thomas  4  Becket,  it  came  to  the  crown.  It  was  granted 
by  John  to  Robcot  de  Yeteripont,  in  whose  fhaaiQr  it  re- 
mained for  a  time,  then  passed  to  the  Cliffords,  who  became 
also  earls  of  Cumberland,  aflen\'ards  to  the  Tuftons,  earia 
ofThanet.  The  earldom  of  Westmoreland  wai  created  by 
Richard  II.  in  favmir  of  Ualph  Nevill  of  Itaby.  w  hose  heirs 
held  the  earldom  until  it  \\as  tbitVited  by  Charles  Nevill, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tiie  great  n:-tn>;  m  tlu-  north 
against  Queen  Eliabeth. 

The  castles  of  Appleby  [Appi.bi»y1«  Kendal,  Brough, 
Buley,  Howgill,  and  Brougham,  with  wap  Abbey,  arc  toe 
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principal  remains  of  the  bolldinfEi  of  the  oiddlu  agea. 

K  i  "  !a!  anil  Brrutch  Castles  and  Shap  Abbey  have  l>een 
iiouci  d.  \in\ey  or  Bewley  Ca«tJe  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Eden  below  Appleby,  and  is  a  mere  ruin,  showint: 
little  remains  of  its  former  strength.  Howgill  Castle,  near 
Wlbum  on  th«  marttiem  border  uf  the  county,  is  occupied 
as  m.  ftim^MliM ;  «onie  of  the  w«lls  ue  more  than  ten  feet 
thick.  Of  BroaffhMn  Oastle  there  are  comidefable  re- 
mains. The  keep  i*  st.nulinL'.  but  all  llie  inner  apartments 
are  destroyed,  exfi'pt  una  m\uI',  llic  lool'  ot  which  is  formed 
of  groined  arclie.s  .svijjported  hy  an  octni^on  pillar  in  the 
centre.  Castle  Fold^s  on  Orton  ^car,  is  a  walled  enclosure, 
now  in  ruins,  apparently  desii^ed  as  a  place  Of  Wcurity 
for  cattle  during  the  inroads  of  the  f^eot-.. 

In  the  civil  if«r  of  Charic*  1.,  Appleby  Castle  was  oeeu- 
pif'd  hy  a  royalist  2::irriMm,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  sur- 
rtuder.  It  was  niut  h  damaged  in  the  struj^le.  One  of 
the  islands  in  Wiiidciniere  uas  the  stionijlKjld  of  (  'oloiiei 
and  Major  Phiiipson,  brothers,  royaluti>.  The  majoi-  by 
his  daring  exploits  acquired  among  the  Parliamentarians 
the  nickuune  of  Robin  the  Devil.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1745-6  there  was  aome  little  fighting  at  Kendal  (14th 
I>ecember.  1745",  bttwcon  the  towns-peoole  and  a  party 
of  the  rel)els  tlun  on  their  retreat  toward  Scotland  ;  and 
a  lew  (lays  after  a  rather  severe  skimiish  at  ('iiftun,  on 
the  road  to  l^enhtli,  between  th<^  r«ar-guiud  uf  tlie  insur- 
gents and  the  forces  uf  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

(Axrowimitha  Map  of  Enftland  and  fVaht ;  Greenough's 
G9(dof[feal  Map  qf  England  and  IVaUs ;  Jeiferys's  Survey 
of  ff-estmoreland ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Ouilinet 
the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales ;  Papers  by  Winch, 
Buckland.  .lohn  Plnllijjs  and  Sed^wiek.  in  the  (jiwhi^icul 
Transacltunt ;  Wordsworth,  UescnpUan  uf  the  Laken ; 
Nicolson  and  Bum,  History  of  Cumberland  and  IVest- 
nutrtkuid;  Clarke,  Survey  </  the  Lukes  <f  IFestmoreland, 
Cumberland,  4-<s. ;  West,  Guide  to  the  Lukes  ;  Tour  qf  the 
English  Lake*,  published  by  Ackermann,  1821 ;  Rickman, 
I'Usay  on  Gothic  Architecture ;  Beauties  of  England  and 
tl  'il'-s  :  lloisley,  Bri/n/ntia  liummia  ;  Reynolds.  Ifrr 
/.  -//aw/furMiM,-  Richard  of  (Jueacesler,  De  Stlu  lii  Uan- 
/■u,-;  Maps  of  Antient  Britain,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Ditlusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  Palgrave,  Rise,  i^-c.  of  the 
English  Ommonwealth;  hmtamentary  Papers;  pro- 
fessor Setlgwick's  '  letters  on  Geology  of  Lake  DtsUicI'  in 
^\'ordsworth's  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  ;  and  Hodgson's  OaiuUf 
M-ip,  geologically  coloured^  by  PrafeiBor  Sedgwidc ;  Om- 
muaication  from  Kendal.) 


ftrAvmcs* 

Population  and  nrcuptition^. — Reckoning  according 
to  the  proportional  number  of  tlie  population  enlaced  in 
ni^ricultnri'  and  manul'actures  in  1831.  Westmoreland  ranks 
the  nineteenth  in  tiie  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  as  a  manufacturing  county.  In  1831  there 
were  1435  occupiers  of  land  employiu  labooren.  1685 
oeeuplen  not  employing  labonren,  and  the  mnnber  of 
agricultural  labouieiN  was  .3474.  Tlie  remainder  of  the 
male  population  ajjed  20  and  upwards  was  distributed  as 
follows  :  —  U/74  employed  i n  manufactures ;  3621  in  retail 
trades  and  handicrafts  ;  (M»2  rapitalists,  l>anker8,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  professions:  1 195  non-atcricultariil  labourers; 
2S4  domeitie  servants ;  other  males  aged  30  and  upwards, 
746 ;  and  there  were  2S86  female  aerrentt.  Hie  following 
details  are  from  the  Returns  of  1831 : — •  Between  500  and 
GOO  men  are  eniplo\  cd  at  Kendal  in  making  cotton-checks, 
kerseys.  Imsey,  bfanketini;.  fancy  waistcoating,  carpets, 
girths,  hosiery,  and  sacking ;  Kirland,  Melthorpe,  Stmn- 
ton  and  Nether-Grave-ship,  and  Hilton,  worsted  and 
woollens  are  nmde ;  canvas  and  linens  at  Holme,  Kirkby> 
Lonsdale,  Kirkby-Thore,  and  Orton;  bobbin  is  made  at 
Stanley,  Strickland-Roger,  Hugill.and  a  few  other  plaees; 
gunpowder  at  Sedgwick  and  Ix>ngdale8.* 

In  1831  the  number  of  iidiabited  houses  was  10,3153,  in- 
habited by  I0,9U4  iaiiuUe«>,  and  there  were  44  houses 
building  and  421  uninhabited. 

The  population  of  the  county  at  the  following  decennial 
periods^  when  the  eemus  wia  taktti»  was  as  vm&x 

1801 

IRll 
1821 

imi 

1841 


20,175 

2r).rji;j 
•27J)7G 


41.617 

4f).f)22 
5 1 ,359 
65,041 
56,4.^4 


fsrCMot 

10-  3 

11-  8 
71 
2-3 


21.4« 

23.fm 

25,H4(i 
•27,465 
28.241 

From  1801  to  1H41  the  population  increased  14,837,  or 
26  per  cent.  According  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Registrar-general,  in  the  three  years  ending SOth  June,  ]S4t, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was  1  in  1G3 ; 
births  1  in  ;  and  deaths  1  m -tH  ;  the  pruuoition  ior  Kns:- 
land  beinsr  respeetively  127,31.  and  4,*^.  Tlie  inerea.se  of 
population  from  1831  to  1841  is  remarkably  small,  being 
nnly  2*3  per  cent.  By  the  eeuas  of  1841  it  appean  that 
the  number  of  jpeiaons  to  a  square  mile  is  74. 

The  populaaon,  ftc  of  eaoih  bundled  and  borough  in 
1841  is  shown  in  the  following  tsAiile  ooaoMiniieMted  Iqr  the 
CommiasioDers  uf  the  Census 
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County  Expenses,  Crime,  — Sums  expended  fm  the 
relief  uf  the  poor:  174ti-4i^  (annual  average).  Iij02/. ; 
1776,  28aV.;  17a3-84-flS  (avenge).  B617/.  The  snm 
expended  in 

(].(.  7'/.  for  each  inhabitant. 

•22..13S       „  H 

..  27^207      »    10  7 
26,866      „      6  7 

. .  ir.s.'^s     „     c  0 

of  tilo  following  years  ending  25th  March, 


1801  wa-s  13,8.30/.,  being 


If 

I* 


ISl  1 

1821 
1661 

IH^tl 

In  each 

the  cxpenditiiie  for  the  reKef  of  the  poor  wm  as  under  i- 

im.      MM.       wr.  •    uas.       ink  laio. 
2O.007f.   l8X>16r.    I6,162r.   T5,a92f.   14,7321.  16.532/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  yvar  fjulinc  2r»th  March,  1834, 
the  last  year  under  the  old  administration,  was  22,283/. 
Tlie  total  differenee  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  w  as  .''>7^1/.,  or  26  per  cent, :  mmety,  in  suits  of  Uw, 
&C.,  301)/.,  or  61  per  cent.;  and  in  miacelhneous  ex- 
125U,.  or  61  per  cent.  The  number  of  Poor4aw 


unions  is  .3,  compii.sinf^  every  parish  (108  in  the  county. 
The  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended  2.')th  March,  iH-tO, 
under  the  principal  heads  of  In-Riaiuti  nance.  Out-relief, 
and  £rtablithment  and  Salaries,  in  each  of  the  three  unions 
were  as  fdlows.*— 

InMHHiE*.  IMMV  saAtuMm. 

if.  jf.  £■ 

I4.&55        6!i  im  3,368 

32.740       9^7  57S8  1963  10.S3H 

7,»99         «9  17«  363  i^M 


V.ii-.i  Wiiid 
K«b4«I 
W«t  Waid 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  I^dy-day,  1840,  was  4745  (771  in^loor, 

and  3!rr4  ciut-flfxir  ,  or  9  jh  r  cent,  of  the  population,  which 
i!»  the  sasnc  proportion  a-s  for  Berkshire,  Kent,  Hertfonishire, 
HercfOnlshire  ;  the  proportion  for  Knsriand  and  Wales  being 
8^.  There  were  68  lunatics  and  idiots  chargieaUle  on  the 
poor's-rate  in  1836^  or  I  in  869 ;  in  England,  I  in  1033. 
In  1835-6  there  were  610  bastard  chiklren  chargeable  oit 
the  pooi's-raiei  or  1  in  66  of  the  whole  population ;  in 
England  1  in  215.  Hie  number  of  iDegitimate  bittha  m 
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1830  was  88.  or  1  in  19  ;  in  England,  1  in  2<).  Tlic  num- 
ber affiliated  ia  1834-5  was  69.  and  55  in  l&Vt-ii.  The 
proportion  peroeOLof  persons  married  under  21  years  of 
•ge  intbetOTM  jeus  ending  3ath  June,  1841.  wm  9*57 for 
tvomen,  «nd  2*82  for  men ;  in  Eneland  and  Walei  13*7B 
for  women  nn  !  1  'GO  ftar  ma:  in  Juiglaadand  Walec,  9-6 
for  the  two  htics. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  fo  the  pro- 
perty^ tax  in  1815  was  2SB,199/. ;  property  aasaused  (o  oc- 
eil|wll,  263^53/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
&c.  were  awesaed  at  51,892/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptiom  of  ptoperly  assessed 
was: — land,  87' 6 parts ; dwelling-houses,  10' 2  ^arU  ; mills, 
factories,  &c.,  I'H  partn  ;  manorial  profits.  Sic.,  0*4  parts. 
The  net  re:ii  m  i  i  ,]  .  akie  of  real  propel^  aaaeawd 
to  the  poor's-rate  m  1 K4 1  was  as  follows 

On  landed  property  .  .  £221,064 
Dwelling-houses .  .  .  37,374 
All  other  kinds  of  property  .  7,t*U7 

Total  .       .      .  £266,335 

In  tbe  above  vear  the  total  anonnt  levied  for  poor-rates 
was  22,629/.,  being  a  rate  of  If.M.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  av*c.>s<'d.  Takini:  the  annual 
vahie  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1K41,  the  rate  per 
head  was  4^.  14«.  4d.  for  each  inliabttaiit  ;  and  dividing:  it 
by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  U*.  Id.  per  acre,  wlucli  ts 
lower  than  for  unr  other  county  in  Eogland,  and  2d.  under 
the  average  for  wales. 

Tlie  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
pnQcipai  disbursemcnts,are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Mlih  \m.  l«3S.  i$38. 

S,  46.  A. 

Income     .      .  8088  6483  2699  4088 

Expenditure 

Bridges  ,       .    281  3036  219  81H 

Gaols     .      •  1636  169  179  67 

.     iW  289  686  634 

64         90  97  371 

CoMtaUeaand 
vagnuita     .   115        204        247  218 

The  partieolaa  of  the  eoontj  espenditure  in  1884  are 
•a  tkillow* 

Bridijes,  building,  repairs,  &c.  .        .  £257 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 

tainin;;;  jiristniers  .        ,  1065 

Shine-hails  and  court«  of  juitice  «  *6 
Prosecutions  .  •  .  .  .  259 
Clerk  of  the  peace  ...  .111 
Conveyance  of  prieonera  before  trial  .  27 
Conve\ance  of  transpor  ts  .  25 

VRt;rant.s  ap()rehending  and  conveying  9 
Cunstables,  high  and  apeciat  •  ,  139 
Coroner  ■  >  •  •  .  ^ 
MiseeUaaeoiiB  •  •  «  .  302 
Debt:— 

Ikjrmcnt  «f  principal  and  hiteieit  .  1400 


I     In  IS30  the  church-rates  in  Westmoreland  amounted  to 
I  265/. ;  and  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent  charge*  Lp- 
plicable  to  the  same  objects  was  27/.  im  18^   The  sum  cMf 
1033^.  vaa  expended  in  1830  for  the  purpoiea  of  the  eMA- 
bliahment,  of  which  S6BI.  waa  for  repain  of  churches. 

(^liinr. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  criniin.-il 
utieuces  in  tlie  KpteoniiU  periods  ending  1819,  1826,  1833, 
and  1840. 

I8I3-10.     vm-2&.  1837-33. 
Total  .       .  87        118        138  2t>i> 

Annual  average  .       13*8     16-8      19-7      2iJ  s 

The  numbem  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted  in 
each  year  from  1834  to  184^  wen  aa  undars— 

im  183S.   1836.   ISIT.    MSB.   133».   1B40.  1S4|.  IMt. 

Comnill«J  .2J  2j20SSaGa7      38  Xiae 

Aeqnittnl    .«  CI        2        &        04  68 

CooTicMd   .  M  It      19      S3      31       31       M  S  31 

Of  281  persons  committed  in  the  nine  yean  ftooi  1831 
to  1842  inclusive,  19  were  for  offences  Sjirainst  the  penon ; 

27  for  ofFcmes  ag^aiiist  property  committed  witli  m  N m  ,  ; 
225  for  offences  aijainst  property  committed  williout  vn*- 
lence  ;  2  for  maheious  ottenee*  a^^ainst  property  ;  3  fur 
I  forgery  and  other  offences  against  the  currency ;  and 5  for 
I  offences  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.   The  nmi- 
I  her  of  femalea  committed  was  53.  Taking  the  mean  nmn* 
i  ber  of  committals  fbr  184(Ml<42,the  pro]wrtion  of  persona 
I  committed  in  nn  i     ri:  to  the  population.  wa-H  about  1  in 
1500,  while  loi'  h)it;lrtiid  and  NValus  it  is  about  I  in  iiOb. 

Of  3y  offenders  ;J0  nudes  and  9  females)  tried  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  two  charged  with 
offences  against  the  person;  10  with  offences  against 
property  comssitted  with  violence;  25  (including  19 
case*  of  simp'e  larceny)  with  offences  asunst  property 
cominittetl  without  violence  ;  with  maTicious  offences 
against  property,  none  ;  lor  utti  ring  b«*e  coin,  none  ;  and  1 
I'or  iuisdeineant)ur.  In  no  one  case  was  sentence  of  death 
recorded.  Of  31  persons  convicted,  1  was*  transported  fur 
life ;  5  for  periods  above  ten  and  under  fifteen  years : 
for  periods  above  seven  and  under  ten  years,  none ;  and  3 
fbr  terns  of  seven  years ;  making  9  transported.  None 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  exceediofr 
one  year;  5  were  imprisoned  for  above  nx  months  and 
lesathan  one  year;  and  17  for  six  months  and  under.  (Jf 
the  8  persons  acquitted,  Tj  were  found  not  rnilly  on  tnal ; 
in  the  case  of  2  no  hill  was  found  ;  and  in  1  instance 
there  was  no  prosecution.  The  degree  of  instruction  was 
ascertained  in  all  but  one  case:  4  males  and  I  female 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  22  vuii»  and  6  females 
conid  read  and  write  impertbctly ;  1  mate  eonid  read  and 
write  well :  and  2  males  had  received  a  su])etior  education. 

,Siiwf/±fi"  Hniilis. — There  is  only  one  oT  these  inslituliysw 
in  the  county,  at  Kendal ;  and  ihc  nuiiiher  oi'  di  po«titor» 
and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  ibllowiiig  yean  were 
as  under 

1RI3.    1&36.     isr.     1838.  laae. 

Ho.  «ril*tn*tlO(*        Til        872  8U 

Am  of,1,.,>".ii»     *S2,«I3  f-'j.'j/il  i:;i*,e5J 


Total 


...  £3M7 

Dm  length  of  streets  and  htghwaya,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839  :— 

^  WlM. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts  36 
Turnpike  roada  .....  194 
A!l  other  lughwayi  •      •      •     «  7orj 


Amount  of  rates  levied  .  . 
Expended  in  repmia  of  Mghwaya 
Law  and  other  cxnensea  • 
TMbI  enemntnra  .  • 


1025 


£3517 


£3437 

Tha  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  ia  18401  was  10 ;  the 
moomc  fitom  t(db  was  oasf.;  pariih  eompoaitions  in  heu 
of  statute  duty,  10/. ;  and  foUl  inornie,  6964/. ;  the  total 

expenditure  for  the  same  )ear  beint;  GG4K.'  Tlh  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  lj2,-tOG/.  ia  ItxMj  the 
debt  waa  equal  to  8*4  yean' income  ;  lor  the  whole  o!  Kni^- 
land  the  proportion  of  income  to  licbt  being  4  a  years' 
income:  the  proportion  of  unpaid  iaterest  to  the  total 
debt  was  3  per  cent,  for  Westmoreland ;  lor  England  it  is 
12  per  — ' 


K97  909 


The  distribuVion  of  the  sums  invested  in  183U,  1834,  and 
1839  is  shown  in  the  following  table  i — 


\9U. 


Tlie  deposits  of  K  friendly  societicB,  notteokoiMd  nbove. 

ajnounteil,  in  1S40,  to  12Lr2?. 

Electiif  /  ,i'  — The  number  of  county  irotcm  fegi^ 
tered,  in  1835-6  and  iH39-K>,  was  as  under 


Freeholdci-5  of  every  class  . 
Copyholdei-s  and  cu:>lomary  tenanU 
Leaseholders  I'or  life  ortcrmofycan 
uU/.  tenants  at  will      .       •  . 
Trustees  and  mortgagee!     .  • 
Qualified  by  office     .      .  « 
Joint  and  duplicate  qunliftcatione 


183SMS. 

3,294 

•2,93M 

•275 

273 

159 

139 

1M)5 

vm 

3 

5 

.  • 

15 

109 

119 

4,480 
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fUuca/ioii.— 8uattaiy  of  RetoriM  nuute 

in  1833:— 


Infant- schooli       .         •  . 
Nnmbe:  of  children  at  tuehadiOOiU; 
•fct  from  3  to  7  yetn 

Mftles      .  • 

Females     .  , 
^  Sex  not  specified  . 

D«uly-«choo1t       .         •  • 
Nonber  of  children  at  mdiieluidlii 
•gM  team  4  to  14  yem:— 

Bfd«s      •  , 

Females  . 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Schools    .  • 
Total  of  childien  nndcr  daily  in- 
struction        •        .  • 
Sunday-schools     .  .  . 

Nombier  of  children  at  sucbMbodIt; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years 

Males  .  . 
Females   .  • 


to  FiriiMttctit 


ao 

191 


1,910 
2,572 


233 


80 


7,017 


1,553 
1J985 


4.703 


tij  mdQWmttU 

ttvm 

Stj'iB  r  |-  All  J  i,»v  • 
atttsi  ifiiin  •rliMarfl, 

Mit-  1  ^^"^ 
Un. 

ScWl  I  "'^^ 
1  Un. 

ScMk 

DbU)  8c-ba<>l< 

7  <C'» 
C«  '4. 0)13 

4  1  165 

5 
4 

90 
iSi 

170 

73  4.«2 

Ml  ^»K9 

10 

M 

The  sc-hools  establiihed  bf 

above  t.'ible,  are— 

Infant-scbooU  ,  « 

Daily-aeliooli  •         .  • 


ioeluded  in  the 


1,  containing 


Scholar*. 

90 

795 
1^ 


Sunday-schools  .  .        21  « 

The  schools  establisihed  »incc  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  telifloli         4S^  oonlaiiiiaf  1.247 
Sunday-schools  .  .        58  ., 

Lending  libraries  of  books  were  attached  to  13  schools. 

Two  Sunday •Bchoolt  attended  by  about  30  acboian  were 
returned  fW>m  places  where  no  other  school  existed. 
T^velvf  schools,  containine:  7;'')  children,  were  both  daily 
suul  Sunday  school!*,  and  duplical*;  entry  is  known  to  have 
been  made  in  this  e:i«; ;  hut  at  all  olher  jjhices  Siimiay- 
^chool  children  had  the  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools,  but  to  what  extent  they  did  so  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. In  WarNviekahire  the  number  of  chikiren  returned 
as  attemltni;  datly-toboolt  was  about  I  in  13  of  the  total 
liojiulutioii,  ill  Westmoreland  nearly  1  in  8.  Tlie  number 
ol  pei-ions  niaiiied  who  attested  the  rei^ister  by  marks  in 
the  throe  years  endins:  3Dth  June,  iS41,  was  smaller  than 
m  any  utlier  county,  Cumberland  excepted ;  the  proportion 
per  cent,  beingr  16  men  and  :Ui  women ;  in  Bedfordshire,  52 
men  and  GO  women ;  in  £nglaild  aod  Wales,  33  men  and 
49  women. 

WESITHALIA  is  an  extensive  eouDtiy  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany,  but  the  tract  designated  by  that  name 
ha.-,  varied  very  considerably  both  in  htnindaiies  and  ex- 
tent at  different  periods  of  it«  history,  in  the  middk  ajjes 
It  euinpiehi-iKled  the  tuiiiitry  lyint;  between  the  Weser.  the 
Kliine,  and  the  £ms ;  the  country  between  the  Weser 
•od  tha  Btbo  wae  eultd  Ort->  East-phalia;  but 
thia  naaio  waa  tulMqiMntly  suppremed,  and  the  fimBer 
was  f^ven  both  to  the  circle  of  WestphaKa.  and  to  the 

tluehy  of  Westphalia  and  Entrern.  whieli  formed  in  an- 
lieiit  times  a  jiait  of  the  i^reat  duehy  of  Saxony,  and 
waj  then  eallecl  Sauerland.  a  name  whieh  is  still  retained 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  extends  also  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  countv  of  Mark.  When  Henry  the 
lion  was  pnt  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1179,  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  took  posaession  of  the  Saner- 
laiid.  an  f  obtained  a  frrant  of  it  from  the  empire  as  a 
iiel,  under  (Me  name  of  Wc&tphalia.   It  remained  in  the  [ 


possession  of  the  nrchbishop  of  Cologne  till  1R02,  nheo 
the  arcliliishopric  was  abolished,  and  the  duciw  waa  as-, 
signed  to  Hes>e-Darmstadt,  which  ceded  it  to  Prussia  in 
1816,  It  had  at  that  time  an  area  of  ISOO  square  miles, 
with  134,715  inhabitants.  This  dnchy  of  Westphalia, 
whicli  wns  bounded  on  the  east  hy  the  cirele  of  the  l'])pt  r 
Rhine,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  by  that  Of  Westphalia, 
did  not  furni  a  part  of  that  circlet  but  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Khine. 

WESTPHALIA,  THE  CiRCLB  OF,  was,  till  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  one  of  the  largest  circles  of  the  empire,  its 
area  being  about  27,000  square  miles,  with  2,500,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  hounded  on  llie  west  by  the  Ne- 
therland.H.  on  tlic  north  hy  the  German  Ucean,  on  the 
west  by  Lower  Saxony,  and  on  the  south  by  the  circle 
of  tlii:  Lower  Rhine,  and  comprehended  the  bi<;hnprica 
of  Milnster,  Paderhom,  Osnaburg,  Lie^^e,  ami  (  'oi\ey, 
the  duchies  of  Jtilich,  Cieves,  fierg.  and  Oidenburi;. 
the  principalities  of  Minden,  Tenwn,  and  Friesland. 
the  counties  of  Ravensburg,  Mark,  Hoya,  Dlepholtz, 
Schaumburff,  Lippe,  Bentheim,  Tecklenburc,  Lingen, 
steinfurt,  Motbeigv  txiA  nmy  eedcsaiilicBl  and  tempoitl 

lordsliips. 

The  i)eaee  of  Tilsit  made  Xapoleon  master  of  all  the 
Prussian  dominions  as  far  as  the  Kibe,  and  he  occupied 
the  electorates  of  Hesse  and  Hanover,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  He  did  not  then  tldnk  fit  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  FVeneh  empire  beyond  flie  Rhine,  but  he  re- 
solved to  form  a  part  of  these  countries  into  a  state  de- 
penilent  on  France. 

WK.STPHALIA,  THK  Kingdom  o»-,  wns  erected  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1H()7,  and  consisted  of  tlie  territories  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel  and  Ilesse-Casnel  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hanau  and  Katsenelnboffen},  the  Prusaiaa  nra- 
vinccs  of  Magdebun;  and  the  Oh!  Haiic  on  the  left  banV  of 
the  Elbe,  Halberstadt  withHohn«tein,  Hilde^heimwithGos- 
lar,  Mansfeld,  Quedlinburg,  Eichsfeld  with  Tieifurt,  Miihl- 
hausen  and  Nordhausen,  StoIbeii;-\Vtiiii!^erode,  Pader- 
boni,  Minden  and  Ravensberg,  the  Hanoverian  provinces 
of  Gottingen,  Grubenhagen,  and  ()snal)ttrg;the  pnncipality 
of  Corvey,  belonging  to  Nassau-Orange,  and  the  county  of 
Rietbei^.  The  area  of  this  new  kingdom  was  14,500  square 
miles,  with  1,947,000  inhabitants.  Napoleon  made  his 
youngest  brother,  Jerome,  kin?,  who  arrived  on  the  7th  of 
December,  in  the  capital  city.  Uassel,  brins^ing  with  him  a 
constitution,  which,  tiiough  it  yvm  tramcd  entirely  on  the 
French  model,  and  overthrew  all  the  old  forms,  might 
have  promoted  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people 
if  it  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  new  kingdom 
was  by  no  means  in  prospenrae  circumstances.  The 
eountnes  of  whieh  it  was  composed  had  been  more  or  less 
drained  by  the  Freneh,  and  some  were  coniplelily  ex- 
hausted :  in  addition  to  this,  N'a])i)lpon  rpserved  tlie  half 
ot'  all  the  domains  I0  reward  his  innr^iliHls  seneraK  and 
others;  a  ganiiion  of  i2,r)00  men  was  to  be  kept  in  Mag- 
deburg, and  not  only  sup|dicd  with  provisions,  but  paid 
and  clothed,  aod  tiie  large  arrears  of  the  roilitaiy  con- 
tributions which  had  been  imposed  on  the  several  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  paid  to  France.  Yet  in  spite  of  ;>t!  this, 
the  country  f^raduaJly  revived  ;  an  army  of  l(j,(_KiM  nicii 
was  soon  lornied  ;  the  introdiiefion  of  the  Fieiuh  ■-■oile-, 
and  the  many  innovations  introduced  with  the  new 
government,  were  not  indeed  calculated  to  please  the 
people,  yet  they  became  aeottstomed  to  them,  and  found 
thenuelves  in  a  better  situation  than  the  neiefabourini; 
countries,  and  the  government  acquired  strength  and  se- 
curity. But  the  war  between  France  and  Austria,  in  \HOii, 
caused  some  internal  troubles,  which  ^ave  occasion  for 
many  sevei  e  measures.  The  kitii:  w:ls  compelled  by  France 
to  ineiva.so  his  army  to  ;K».0()0  men,  which  made  the  con- 
scription extremely  burdensome,  and  caused  great  finan- 
cial embarra^ments,  forvriuch  no  effectual  remedy  could 
he  found.  The  kingdom  seemed  to  obtain  some  indenai:^ 
by  the  ad<fition  m  all  Hanover  in  1810,  by  whieh  it  was 
increased  to  23,r>(X)  square  miles,  villi  ■^,718.(XX1  inha- 
bitants. Kiit  scarcely  wa.s  poswes-siun  talun  of  it,  when  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  not  only  rei^umed  the  fjreater  pcut 
of  It,  but  took  away  even  the  old  provinces  of  Osnaburg, 
Minden,  and  part  of  Baveniberg,  and  incorporated  them 
with  the  French  empire.  In  vwi  did  the  king  go  ilt  per- 
son to  Paris  to  oppose  these  measures ;  he  was  even  com- 
(Milled  to  introduce  the  severe  Continental  svjlem  apain»t 
the  commerce  of  England,  by  wjvch  Itowever  Westplialia 
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Bufft-rcd  Ivssthan  any  othc.-  ]i.iit  of  GL'nuany,  isgwatfor-  I 
bewance       shown  in  tlie  execution  of  it.  I 

In  1812  Uie  king  led  his  anny  to  Poland;  he  himsi  li 
was  tent  borne  by  Napoleon,  who  waa  diantiified  witli 
him;  but  Ms  fine  annrof  abovo  94jOOOm«ndiaiedinthe 
luin  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and  only  a  small  remnant,  re- 
turned to  their  own  comitr)-.  A  new  army  waa  speedily 
ortranizi'il,  and  12.(XX)  Wi/tiihalians  followed  Napoleon 
to  Saxony;  but  immediately  atUr  the  first  reverses  which 
it  met  with  in  Silesia,  two  rcffimcnts  of  cavalry  deserted 
to  the  Pniadana.  Before  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Czemi- 
tidieff  drore  the  Ung  from  hia  capital,  and  occupied  Casael 
itself,  but  only  for  three  days.  When  he  left  it,  the  king, 
accoinpanicd  by  a  French  corps,  returned,  but  only  to 
li  arn  the  in-ws  ol  thi'  crri  at  haltle  of  Leipzig,  and  to  leave 
his  capital  and  his  kinKdum ;  but  he  first  sent  away 
everytninp  valuable  in  the  palace,  and  even  part  of  tlu' 
rich  contents  of  the  museum.  Two  days  aller  his  departure 
the  nuasians  retumad  to  Cassel,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
former  govenmienta  ware  reatwed^n  ahnoat  the  wbole  of 
the  kin^om. 

\V  ESTPIIALI  A,  TH  E  Puuss  1  AN  Pro viNCK,  was cnns-titiitcd 
in  1815,  of  the  duchy  of  W'l  stphaiia  and  of  several  princi- 
palities, some  of  them  fmmer  possessions  of  Prussia,  and 
the  remainder  obtained  partly  by  ce*Mon  or  exchange,  and 
partly  by  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  i-. 
aituated  between  W  43' and  OS"  30'  N.  lat.  and  6°  25'  and 
9*  a(K  B.  long.  Ita  arM  is  TBOOaquare  mtlet,  with  1,888,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  'lorth-wpst  by  Holland  ; 
on  the  north  by  Hanover;  on  tlio  tasl  by  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Hesse-Cassel  ;  on  the  south-east  by  Hc;-i.>  -(vasscl, 
Waldeck,  and  Hejwc-Darmstadt ;  and  on  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  province  of  Jiilich-Cleve-Berg. 

Faeg  of' the  Coimtrjf;  SoU;  Climate.— Th6  northern 
half  of  the  provinee,  n<«tii  of  tiie  Lippe,  belongs  to  the 
K^roat  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  and  has  no  mountains 
properly  speak-inp.  though  some  low  eminences  run  from 
the  K£;<;e  to  the  VVeser  and  to  the  Porta  We>tphalica,  and 
pass  through  the  Kovcmracnt  of  Mindcn  into  Osnaburg: 
the  other  half,  to  the  south  of  the  Lippe,  consists  of  small 
chains  of  mountains  and  hills,  which  contain  many  valleys. 
In  the  northern  half  the  aoil  b  in  general  sandy,  with  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  morasses,  and  scanty  forests ;  in  the 
southern  half  the  aoil  is  firm  and  sand  is  rare :  it  is  not 
fihvays  ])roductive,  but  the  tore>,t.s  are  very  fine.  The 
mountains  in  the  province  arc  all  offsets  of  the  Hart. 
To  these  belong: — 1,  The  Weser  chain.  2,  The  Teuto- 
buTErerwald,  a  rentarkable  chain  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince  like  a  wall  towards  the  Netherlands,  ftom  the 
Khine  to  the  middle  of  the  Eos.  It  has  only  one  open- 
mg  or  break,  a  regnlar  porta  till  it  comes  to  Biele- 
feld. The  whole  chain  is  steeo  and  abrupt  on  the  east 
side,  and  gently  sloping  on  the  west  side.  It  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Rliine  and  the  Lippe.  and  is 
covered  with  tine  forests  of  oak.s.  beeches,  and  otlier  trees, 
but  there  are  no  pines.  3,  The  Porta  Waatpbalica,  a 
lieautifiil  pietnKiqiie  ehain,  which  forms  a  aeaucirele  of  45 
milea  in  oiaiBeter,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
()snab\ir£,',  through  the  district  of  Minden,  to  the  Stein- 
huder  Lake  in  Lippe-Schaumbursr.  There  is  a  pass 
throusrli  this  chain,  exactly  in  the  centre,  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below  Minden,  and  this  is  the  celebrated  Porta  i 
Westphalica. 

'Xhe  principal  riveia  are  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  the  Lippe, 
flie  RSnr,  and  the  Vechtn.  There  are  no  lakes  in  this 
province,  nor  any  large  ponds  or  meres :  there  are  nume- 
rous marshes,  especially  in  the  northern  part :  the  prin- 
cipal niineral-\vater>  are  those  of  Driburg  and  Schwelm. 

The  (  hmate  is  temperate  and  healthy:  the  air  is  purer, 
but  colder  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part,  where 
fogs,  caused  by  the  marshes,  are  frequent.  The  winter  is 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  often  insupport- 
able in  the  extenaiTe  heaths.  Epidemic  and  endnmo  dis- 
Cfders  are  moM  eomrnon  in  the  plain  than  in  the  momi- 

tainouH  ])ar!s  :  bntlnstanres  of  i^eat  lontrevilv  are  not  rare. 

The  v«ge1able  products  are,  corn  of  all  kituls,  but  hardly 
sufficient  lor  the  ronsutuption  of  the  provinee  :  pi  iu  and 
beans,  garden  vegetables,  I'riiit,  hemp  and  flax  (which  are 
staple  articles),  some  hops,  and  in  the  moontaUHms  part 
timber  in  great  quantities.  The  minerals  are  iron,  copper, 
lead,  calamine,  maiUe,  slate,  freestone,  salt,  and  eoals : 
Uiere  are  extensive  turf-moors. 

Mamtfacturei  and  2Vadtf.— The  manufsctures  are  of 


considerable  importance,  especially  those  of  linen,  cotton, 
woollen  cloth,  silk,  leather,  hosiery,  and  paper.  There  are 
rnir.u  roiis  iron,  copjier,  and  steel-works,  and  manufactories 
of  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and  copper,  brass,  and  iron  goods- 
There  are  also  many  sugar-refineries,  brandy-distineriea, 
aiod  tanneries  in  the  province.  The  trade  of  the  worance 
comists  in  the  exportation  of  ita  own  natural  pradflbtlons 
and  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Roman  Catholics  (nearly 
700,000),  especially  in  those  districts  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  ecclesiastica]  princes,  such  as  Miinster,  Pader- 
bom,  &c. ;  in  other  parts,  as  Minden,  RavendieiK,  SfMen, 
and  Marks*  the  Aotcatanta  an  the  moat  numeroaa :  tfiere 
are  11,800  Jews.    fAmmnao;  BntKnu>;  Mnfoaif; 

MuNSTFR.] 

(Hassel,  Dm  Preussische  Mnnarchie ;  Stein,  Gfo^ra- 
l>hisrh-Sl'!l  i'it '\r/ir<:  Lericnii  :  Broekliaus.  Conii  rsi<!  n.nt 
I^'TicQu  :  Schlieben,  (Jrmdliif  der  PreustiBchen  Monarchie.) 

WESTl'HALLV  TREATY  OF.  [ObbmAHT— JKllara.] 

WESTPORT.  TMayo.] 

WE8TRAY.   [Orknxt  IstAims.l 

WESTRl'NGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lamiacea;,  and  n.<inu'd  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  in  honour  of  Dr.  Wi^tnnL,-,  phy-irian  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.  All  tlie  species  are  natives  of  New 
Ilo  .and.  They  form  shrubs  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  permanent,  and  three  or  four  in  a 
whorl,  quite  entire.  Tlie  flowem  aie  fliree  or  ftmr  in  a 
whorl.  The  calyx  is  campanulate,  10-nerved,  equal  5- 
toothed,  with  the  tliroat  naked  inade.  The  corolla  has  a 
short  tube,  naked  inside  ;  the  throat  is  wide,  with  a  sub- 
bilabiate  limb  ;  the  upper  lip  is  flat,  bifid,  rather  spread- 
in::  ;  the  lower  lip  spreading,  3-lobed,  the  middle  lo!  e 
rather  bifid.  The  stamens  4,  erect,  distant,  inclosed  in 
the  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  upper  two  are  fertile,  having 
1-celled  glabrous  anthers ;  the  lower  two  sterile*  with  bi- 
partite anthers,  dependent  and  empty ;  and  linear  lobes. 
The  style  is  ecjually  bifid  at  the  top  ;  the  lobes  are  sub- 
ulate, with  a  stigniatic  suriacc  at  the  apex.  Ttie  schema 
are  coriaceous,  and  reticulately  wrinkled.  Tlu  re  are 
about  ten  species  of  this  genus  described.  They  are  pretty 
shrubs,  and  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  for 
rkty.  Thqr  wul  grow  in  almost  any  light  rich  aoil,  or 
one  oompoaed  of  equal  parts  of  loun,  peat,  and  sand. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  strike  ttawj  under  a 
hand-j;lass. 

.  W?:THERBY.    [Yorkshire  ] 

WETrsTElN,  JOHN  JAMES,  distingmshed  for  his  ta- 
bouis  on  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  wss  de- 
aeendedirom  a  liunUy  which  had  long  been  one  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  rity  of  rasel.  His  grandnther,  John  Rudolph 
Welslein.  who  was  b<im  in  1614  and  died  in  ua.s  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  atlerwards  of  divinity,  m  the  uni- 
veisity  there,  as  was  also  one  of  his  sons  of  the  same  names 
who  was  bom  in  1G47  and  died  1711.  Another  son, 
Henrj',  was  the  well-known  learned  Dutch  printer,  and 
died  in  1726.  Rudolph,  ason  of  the  second  J<mn  Rudulph, 
was  professor  of  divmitr  at  Basel ;  and  John  Henry,  an- 
other son,  became  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  bom  at  Basel  in 
169.3.  After  having  studied  divinity  under  his  uncle  the 
professor,  and  Hebrew  under  Buxtorf,  he  was  admitted  « 
minister  of  the  national  church  in  1713,  on  which  occasion 
he  printed  a  Latin  thesis  in  defence  of  the  substantial 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  tlic  commonly  received  text 
of  the  Greek  Scripturea,  under  the  title  of  '  Dissertatio  de 
Variis  Nori  Testament!  Leetionlbos,*  4to.  To  this  subject 
he  may  \w  said  to  have  thenceforth  devoted  bi-  life.  \\« 
commenced  by  visiiintt  France  and  Kiiijland.  as  well  a->  the 
various  libmries  in  Hol'  iiiil,  lur  the  e\annnatioii  of  manu- 
scripts ;  he  was  in  England  in  17H>,and  again  in  1720,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  employed  for  some  years  in  this  work 
by  Bentley,  who  bad  hiniMl' imneoted  a  new  edition  of  the 
week  Testament  (see  Life,  m  Monk,  pp.  911  and  4£B). 
It  vas  not  till  173(t  that  WetSlem  produced  his  nf\t  pnb- 
liialioii.  a  ipiaito  volume  of  'Prolegomena'  to  a  jirojx)>cd 
lieu  edition  ofthe  Greek  text  according  to  the  most  antiejit 
cwiices.  By  this  time  however  his  critical  investi^abuns 
had  alarmed  a  party  among  his  clerical  brethren,  \^ho  had 
influence  enough  not  only  to  obtain  .a  decree  ftom  the 
senate  of  Basel  eondemdng  his  urojectaabothumweeawy 
and  dangerous,  but  even  to  get  nim  prohibited  from  offici- 
ating as  a  minister.  Oii  this  he  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where 
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the  Remonstrants  or  Aiminians  appointed  him  succetsor 
to  Le  Clerc  in  tiie  piofeasorehip  of  pliiloeophy  and  history ; 
and  although,  un  Im  uiakmir  a  jmblic  apolo^^y  tor  ^onu: 
opinions  savouriug  ot  Sociniaitism  that  had  been  &acn\M^  to 
ium,  liie  decree  of  the  Basel  senate  was  reversed  in  MaVi 
1733,  he  remained  at  Amsterdam  for  the  rest  Of  his  life, 
•nd  died  there,  24th  March,  1754.  He  had  mesnwhile  paid 
another  visit  to  England  in  1746.  His  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  appeared  at  last,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
volmnt's,  folio,  in  17-")  I  in  l  '.7'y2.  KotwithstaiuiiiiEj  man)' 
errots  by  wluch  it  is  dishgureU,  Ituii  tdittun  (uaw  bvcuoie 
very  scarce)  is  of  J?reat  value  for  the  purposes  of  1  he 
critical  stud«nL  Ine  first  volume  of  an  intended  re- 
print of  it,  in  4lo.,  Mmcted  and  improved,  appeared  at 
Kotterdam  in  1831*  under  the  caie  of  the  learned  .1. 
A.  t.otze ;  but  his  death  prevented  its  beinc  continued. 
I'Ml'  jK)rtioii  |iulili>lii  il  contained  only  Hie  J'iulei;oiiuna. 
i"nere  is  also  a  previous  repiiblication  ol  the  Proio- 
gtHoenaat  Halle,  in  1764,undi;i-  the  t  are  ol  Dr.  John  Solo- 
mon Semlcr.  Two  epistles  attributed  to  Clemens  Ko- 
mnnui,  whieh  Wetstein  had  printed  at  the  end  of  his  New 
Testament,  from  a  Syrian  MB.,  linvn  been  prated  bjr  hud- 
ner  to  be  spuriotia. 

WETTER.    [SoNDA  Islands,  Lksseb.] 

WETTERN,  LAKE.  [Swkjjk.v.] 

VVETZLAR,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  sfovernment 
of  Coblenz  in  the  Prussian  Khine  province,  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  coontry  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahii,  over  which 
there  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  which  it  there  joined  by  the 
Dill  and  the  Wetabach.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
•.vails,  has  bix  gates  and  two  suf)urb^,  and  is  built  (Jii  the 
of  a  hiW,  on  ground  ho  very  unttveti  an  to  be  liardly 
accessible  to  carriages.  There  are  three  J'rotcstanl  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral, 
dedieatod  to  6t.  Marr.  is  a  very  spacious  and  floe  edifice, 
with  twenty-eight  altars.  Hie  Jewa  have  a  synagogue. 
The  public  establishments  and  institutions  are,  an  hos- 
l>iUi.],  a  united  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  gymna- 
sium, a  i»ch<K>l  uf  industrv,  aiid  a  Bible  Society.  The 
houses  are  built  in  the  old-fashioned  German  style.  The 
population  ii  about  4BO0,  of  whom  3500  are  Froteriants, 
1000  Roman  Cat]ioUo8,and  lOO  .Tews.  The  inlMbitants 
have  some  mannhfiturae  of  stockings,  gloves,  and  to- 
bacco, sume  tanneries  and  oil-mills,  arid  a  trade  in  iron. 
Wetslar  \v;f.  fiirnu'rly  a  free  imperial  eity,  and,  iVom  l(j5>3 
to  I90h,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  chamber,  or  supreme 
court  of  appeal  of  t  he  empire.  By  thn  CongnH  of  Vienna 
it  was  assigned,  in  1815,  to  Pnissifi. 

(Muiler,  Oeographitchet  ii'urlerbuch  des  Pretuntchen 
8taaU$;  Hi«d«  Handtuekt  vol.  ir. ;  Stein,  Gn^.  Lsxi- 
tom.) 

WEXFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  tlie  province  of  Lein- 
^r,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  St.  George's  Channel, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantie  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  nortli- 
weet*  and  ncnin  by  Watertbrd  harbour,  and  the  counties  of 
Witcrfbid,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow.  The  gmteet 
length  of  the  county  ia  from  aouth-^est  to  north-east :  and 
iti  extreme  extent,  meuared  in  this  direction,  from  the  pro- 
montory called  Point  Hook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entnmce 
fo  Waterford  harbour,  Ls  about  54  miles.  Its  srreafest  breadth 
irom  east  to  west.  l)elw  t'en  Greenore  Point  and  tlie  a  stuary 
of  the  8uir>  in  Waterford  harbour,  is  about  28  miies ;  and  tra- 
vclfiBgnori^nfudfrom  tUalinc,  the  breadth  does  notdimi- 
mA  materially,  excepting  wliere  the  east  cowt  is  indented 
by  WeTford  Harbour,  to  a  point  a  little  nortii  of  Newtown- 
banr,  beyond  wliieh  it  contracts  suddenly,  so  that  the 
nortli-eajitern  extremity  of  the  county  forms  a  mere  ])ro- 
montory.  little  more  than  12  miles  across,  lictwceii  the 
■ootbern  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  and  the  sea.  The 
total  awa  of  llie  county  of  Wexford,  according  to  the 
Oidnanoe  Survey,  is  576,588  acres*  22  poles  (rather  more 
than  900  sauare  miles),  of  which  872,919  acres,  3  roods, 
39  poles  '■about  895  square  niilt'>*',  I'onsist  of  land,  antl 
366K  acres,  23  poles  (rather  more  than  sjquare  miles j, 
of  water.  The  population,  in  laJl,  w:«  182,713,  which 
jpves  an  avera£:c  of  about  'JU  persons  to  each  square  mile 
ef  land.  AceordinK  to  tlie  evidence  laid  before  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  Irish  Tithes,  in 
1831-2,  the  flares  in  wluch  differ  slightly  fitnn  the  above, 
\V,'xford  stands  fourteenth  in  the  list  of  Irish  countifi  for 
iupcrficia^l  extent,  hut  was  then  the  ninth  for  ab«olnte  ex- 
tent of  land  under  cidtivation.  and  nineteenth  for  amount 
of  popdatioo.  In  l&ll  the  population  was  202,033,  which 


gives  an  average  of  nearly  S!0  jierson.s  to  eaeli  Kotiare 
mile;  and  in  that  year  the  county  stood  bevfiUctiuUi  j'or 
actual  amount  id'  population.  The  area  is  about  the 
same  m  iUnl  ot  ti)e  i!;iiKSi»h  county  of  Warwick,  but 
tlie  populaticn  in  1831  was  less  than  three-finlis  that 
of  \\arwickahira;  WexfonI,  the  county  town,  is  rather 
more  than  70  milce  south  of  Bnblin,  measured  in  a  straight 
line;  in  about  52"  20'  N.  lat.  and  G"  27'  E.  long.  The 
range  of  the  county  oi  Wcxi'ord  is  fiom  about  52*  G'  to 
52-  48'  .\.  lat.,  and  iVom  aliuul  0^  m'  to  7'  1'  W.  long. 

Cuoil-ii/tt:. — OwHig  to  the  posttiou  of  Wexford  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  Ireland,  more  than  one-half  of  its 
boundacy  is  formed  by  the  s^  From  Kilmiciiael  Point, 
which  u  the  easternmost  pmnt  in  the  county  ajid  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  coast -line,  to  Cahore  Point, 
about  12  miles  from  it  in  a  s,oiitherly  direction,  but  a 
hitli'  inclining  to  the  west,  the  coast  forms  a^lullow  liay, 
mlcrrupted  by  veiv  few  prominent  jwints.     Near  the 
centre  of  this,  which  i»  sometimes  called  KUbride  bay,  a 
small  inlet  at  Courtown  has  been  formed  into  a  flwrtinit 
dock  or  harbour  for  small  cndt,  by  the  conatmction  of 
two  rough  piers.   From  Cahore  Point  to  the  Kavi  n  Pi/ud, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Wcxtord  harbour,  a 
farther  distance  of  between  Hi  and  17  miles,  trending 
rather  more  to  the  west,  th*^  cuast-line  is  unbroken  by  any 
inlet  or  considerable  projection.    Indeed  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  Arklow,  which  lies  a  Itttle  north  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Wexford,  to  Wexford  harbour,  pre- 
sents no  opening  which  can  afibrd  shelter  fiom  foul  wea- 
ther, except  to  small  cmfl;  and  the  dani^er  lo  shippinij 
is  mcrea-sed  by  a  rimi^e  of  s^ind-banks  wliu  h  lie  parallel  to 
the  shore  at  the  distance  of  a  lew  miles,  towards  tlte 
northern  extremity  of  which  the  Arklow  ligfatehip  issta^ 
tioned.   Wexford  harbour  ia  large,  and  (tf  very  irr^piiar 
form,  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous  Md  the  entrance  is 
ob&tnieted  by  a  bar.   The  entrance  is  betw  een  the  cx- 
tremitiesof  nrolong,  narrow,  sandy  peninsula.s,  thf  ilavm 
Point  on  the  north  and  Ros.slare  Point  on  the  .south  ;  and 
though  it  is  leas  than  a  mile  wide,  the  harbour  almost  im- 
mediately expands  to  a  width  of  more  than  eight  miles. 
The  town  of  Wexford  lies  opposite  to,  and  about  four 
miles  from,  tlic  entrance  of  the  haibour,  eddeh  eontraets 
so  suddenly  opposite  the  town,  as  to  be  crossed  by  a  biidtjc 
1571  feet  long,  a  portion  of  the  roadway  of  vhieli  is  made 
moveal»le.  to  allow  the  pjovsutrc  uf  ma-ted  ves,sfls  into  the 
inner  purtioii  ol  the  hiubour,  which  agaui  eiteiid:^,  tltuut;h 
only  for  a  short  distance,  to  the  width  of  about  two  uules. 
A  bank  of  shifting  sand  outside  the  entrance  to  tbe  har- 
bour has  been  for  SMM  years  increasing,  and  it  leaves  so 
little  depth  of  water  as  to  render  the  entrance  to  the  liar- 
bour  inconvenient  for  anything  beyond  the  size  of  fi.shini;- 
boabi ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  is  both  intiie;ite 
and  shallow.    Several  remedial  measures  have  been  stig- 
ijested,  but  none  as  yet  acted  upon.    The  harbour  con- 
tains a  lew  small  but  inhabited  islands,  called  Beg  Erin,  or 
little  Ireland,  and  Great  Island,  in  botii  of  which  there 
are  remains  of  monastic  buildings.  From  Roaslaie  Point 
to  Greenore  Point,  nearly  seven  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  tlie  coast  forms  another  bay,  called  (iri'enuic 
Bay,  and  opposite  the  point,  about  three  furlongs  from  ihc 
shore,  is  a  detaehed  rock  t  ailed  Can  iek  l^eacun.    From  tlii.* 
point,  for  rather  more  than  live  iiules,  tiie  coastagatn  trends 
a  little  \ve»>tward  in  an  irregulai-  line  to  Cainaofe  Point, 
whieh  forms  tlie  south-eastern  angle  of  tbe  county,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  Opposite  to  this  portion  of  the 
shore,  about  seven  miles  honth  -a-r  nf  Cr.,  -  i.  i,   I'n;  it, 
is  the  Tiis^-ar  rock,  llie  position  oi  whicti  is  isi,uli.id  bv  a 
revolvinsf  liiiht,  and  by  a  bell  in  foggy  weather.  the 
soutiier n  coa.st,  from  Camsore  Point  to  Crossfamoge  Point, 
a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
is  a  shallow  tny*  into  wluch  two  ooosiderable  lakes,  called 
Lady's  bland  Dike  and  Tteumshin  Lain,  open,  the  former 
by  an  aiiificia!  communication  which  is  cut  everj'  three  or 
four  yeai^  thruui^h  the  baud-bank  which  separates  it  from 
the  sea;  this  lake  is  remarkal  le  for  the  mcumstance 
that,  while  it  receives  several  small  rivulets,  it  iias  no 
natural  outlet.   South  of  Crossfsmoge  Point  ari'  the  Great 
and  Little  Saltee  iaianda,  the  naarest  of  which  is  nther 
more  than  two  miles  ihim  the  ihore.  Hie  larger  of  these 
islands  i=s  about  a  mile  Itin?,  and  nearly  hnlf  a  milp  hrmd. 
and -the  smaller  is  about  half  t hat  size  ;  tnit  1h<>ut:h  Ihith 
contain  simie  rocky  pasture,  it  is  stated  that  not  more  tlian 
one-third  of  the  larger  island  consists  of  arable  land* 
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I,e\\is  s1;i.tr>  t!iat,  accortlini;  to  ;i  lati'  rchiin  fr  om  the  in- 
cumbent ot  tlie  adjuuiiiig  j>ari^h  on  Ihe  maiiilantl,  the 
Saltcc  islands  are  considered  to  belong  (o  the  county  of 
Tippeimiy.  From  the  smallest  of  th«  two,  which  lies 
neareit  to  the  mainland,  a  ridg«  <tf  rnJcs  called  St.  Pa- 
trick's Brid|B;e.  havin<;  only  flrom  seven  to  ten  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide,  extends  to  the  adjoining  shore,  affording  an 
cxc  ieiJini^ly  (Iuikmmous  obstiuli-  to  the  navi^tion.  Scve- 
ml  saiall  rocky  lakls  oct  ur  al)o\it  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  a  floati»£f  Hpht  is  fetutionivl  a  leu  miles  south  of  Gn  at 
Siilt«e  island.  Westward  of  Crossfarnoi^e  Point  is  Bally- 
teige  Bay.  and  the  coast  inclines  a  little  northward  as  far 
M  Uie  entrance  to  Baonow  Bay,  about  nine  miles  west  of 
the  point  last  mentioned.  Here  a  lontr  eand^bank  sepa- 
rates Loufrli  Ballyteige,  in  which  is  n  small  island,  from 
t lie  sea.  Kannow  Bay  is  an  irreir'ilar . shallow  inlet  which 
runs  about  four  miles  inland,  in  a  nnrth-easlerly  liirection, 
to  Cloniuines,  and  it  has  a  small  island,  called  Bannow 
island,  at  its  mouth,  from  which  for  a  distanee  of  eight  or 
nine  milea  the  coast  runs  in  an  irret^ular  line  to  the  south- 
west, teminath^  in  Hook  Head,  which  is  the  extreme 
south  point  of  the  oounty.  Alon^  this  part  of  the  coast 
are  the  small  dry  harboiir,  used  by  fishini;  venels,  called 
Fcthanl  Hay.  the  prominent  points  Hairinlnm  Point 
and  Baginbun  Heiui,  where  the  shore  is  locky  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  several  small  bays  of  little  importance.  At 
Huuk  Head  is  a  loHy  lighthouse  with  a  stationary  li^ht, 
and  several  other  lights  are  established  about  this  part  of 
the  coast,  which  is'  exceedingly  rugged  and  danceious, 
and  htm  been  the  scene  or  many  ship\vrecks.  immO' 
liiafety  aHer  doubling  this  point  tlie  shore  turns  back 
m  a  iioi(liHf«tern  direction,  forming  the  soiith-ea.st- 
ein  hounilarv  ol'  Watertbnl  harbour,  and  reducing  Hook 
to  a  narrow  peninsula,  which,  lor  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  miles,  nowhere  exceeds  one  mile  in  width. 
Prom  Templetown  bay,  about  four  miles  from  Hook  Head 
CwitUn  Waterftird  hanioar),  the  shore  again  ttends  towatds 
the  west  for  about  five  miles,  to  the  jpstuarj^  of  the  Suir. 
The  Wexford  coa^t  of  Waterlord  harbour  is  indented  by 
numerous  small  bays. 

Surface,  Geolofctf,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. 
— ^The  county  of  Wexford  is  in  a  great  measure  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  by  natural  boundaries.  From  the 
extremity  of  its  sea-coast  in  Waterford  Harbour,  the  SBstu- 
anrof  tbc  Suir,  aiKi  the  river  Barrow,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  called  tiie  River  of  Ross,  which  flows  into  it,  form 
the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  distance,  in  a  .straight 
line,  of  about  16  jniles,  to  the  jwint  of  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  Wexibrd,  and  Kilkenny.  For  1J2  or  13 
miles  farther,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  boundary 
is  pretty  distinctly  marked  by  the  ridges  called  Blackstatrs 
Mountain  and  Mount  I..einster,  the  former  of  which  rises 
in  seTend  points,  aloni;  the  bonndary-Hne  of  the  counties 
of  Wexford  and  Oulow,  to  elevations  of  fi uni  I.72(t  to 
2409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-uater,  wlule 
the  latter  is  niarkeil  a.s  of  the  elevation  of  2(il()  feet  in  the 
Ordnance  map,  also  at  a  point  on  the  boundary-line. 
Three  remarkable  summits  upon  this  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, between  Wexford  and  (Jarlow,  are  distinguished 
as  *The  Leaps  of  Osnan's  Greyhounds.'  A  few  miles 
west  by  south  of  Newtownbarr>',  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Leinster,  rises  the  small  river  Clody,  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  to  the  above  town,  where,  after 
a  rapidly  descending  course,  it  falls  into  the  Slaney. 
From  Newtownbarry  the  boumlan-Iine  runs  for  a  short 
distance  up  the  coui-se  of  the  Slaney,  towards  tlie  north- 
west, after  which  it  turns  north-east  along  the  tributary 
rirer  Derry,  to  a  point  a  itttle  beyond  tha  junction  of  tlie 
counties  of  Ckriow,  Wexford,  and  'WicVlow.  After  leav- 
ing the  course  of  the  Derry,  the  bounJary-linc  turns  ab- 
ruptly south  I'ur  a  short  distance,  and  then,  a'tain  tuininp 
liorth-east,  runs  over  an  elevated  nd^e  whicii  I'ornn  the 
southern  termination  of  ttie  mountains  ol  Wicklow,  and 
which  is  little  less  elevated  than  that  portion  of  the  ridge 
which  liea  aouth-weat  of  the  valley  of  the  Slaney.  Many 
pmnta  near  iHs  boundary  have  an  elevation  exceeding 
1000  feet.  Tlie  last  portion  of  the  boundary-line  of  the 
countv  is  formed  by  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Kilmicliael  Point. 

Besides  the  ridges  which  form  part  of  the  natural 
lx>utidarics  of  the  county.  Wexlord  contains  many  single 
hiils  of  considerable  elevation,  among  which  are  the  Forth 
IConntaiiia,  a  ranfia  whioh  extends  fii  a  aoBth>westerly  (U- 


rection  for  five  or  six  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
county-town,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  boundary  to  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  which  occupy  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  county.  Canrickadee  nock,  one  of 
the  highest  summits  Of  the  Forth,  is  776  feet  high,  and 
many  other  pwnts  are  more  than  800  feet.  Of  the  de- 
tached hills  may  be  noticed  Camaroaa,  &98  feet  hi^h,  and 
Carrickbyrne,  7G7  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the  county  ;  Tara 
Hill,  near  the  northern  extremity,  and  not  far  from  th*» 
coast,  of  which  it  forms  a  striking  landmark,  826  feet  hi;:h  ; 
and  the  Lacken  Hill,  near  New  Ro«&,  GtiH  feet  hij^b.  B«> 
tween  these  and  other  single  elevations  the  land  is  broken 
with  km  hills  and  undulationa,  between  which  there  aw  bboj 
snail  winding  streams.  Tht  principal  river  of  the  eoonty 
'hi-  Shney,  winch  enters  from  the  county  of  Carlow  n 
al  l  irt  ilr-t  inee  north  of  Newtownbarry,  and  flov^s  m  a  tole- 
rsi'  ly  iliK  i  l  (  nur^L  iijwt  that  town  and  Enniscorlliy  to 
Wexford  harbour.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  aa  far 
as  Enniacorthy,  to  which  place  the  tide  flows.  On  tho 
east  side  it  receives,  a  few  milea  noctb  of  £oniscorthy,  the 
river  Bami,  which  riaca  in  the  wnth-castem  part  of  the 
county,  and  two  or  three  minor  streams ;  and  on  the  west- 
em  nde  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Urrin  and  the 
Roro,  both  ol  which  enter  it  south  of  F-iiniscorthy.  Among 
the  other  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Owenavorragh  and 
its  tributary  the  Banoge,  the  waters  of  which  enter  the  sea 
north  of  Ciourtown  harbour  ;  the  Owenduff,  the  Corock  or 
Comg,  and  some  other  small  streams,  which  flow  into  Ban- 
now  Biqr;  and  several  livulets  which  empty  thoMelvcs 
into  the  lakes  on  the  soathem  coast.  The  Barrow  or  Roes 
river,  and  others  which  form  part  of  the  l>oundarie*  of  the 
county,  have  been  mentioned  already,  as  also  the  only 
lake  which  claims  notice,  the  Ladies* Ifllaod  Lake,  tw^bich 
is  sometimes  designated  Lough  Ta. 

Geologically  considered,  the  county  of  Wexford  forms 
part  of  the  day-state  tract  which  extends  aioM  the  eastern 
portionof  Ireland  ftom  the  noithempartof  mcklowtothe 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  consideranly  inflected  in  some 
of  Uie  southem  parts  of  tJie  county,  the  strata  generally 
maintain,  in  the  northern  parts,  a  tolerably  uniform  direc- 
tion from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south- 
east. The  clay-slate  is  found  in  immediate  contact  with 
granite,  which  forms  the  chief  component  of  the  ranges 
uiat  separate  this  county  from  Culow.  The  Forth  Moun- 
tain consists  principally  of  quartz  rock,  with  occasional 
laminseof  clay-slate,  and  the  strataare  in  some  places  broken 
I  by  fissures  and  veins  of  j  laitz,  which  occasionally  show 
iudicalions  of  the  jjrestace  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron. 
Quartz-rock  and  clay-.slate  form  also  the  lower  crounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Forth  ;  and  the  former,  which  u  some- 
times iron-shot  and  of  a  deep  reddish  hue,  extends  under  and 
to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Wexfind,  and  also  cooBderably 
to  the  south  of  the  FVnth  Moontuns.  Oimnite  appears  atwat 

Carnsoie  Point,  in  the  south-east,  and  at  tlie  (Jarri-Vb'  rne 
and  CamarobS  Hills;  and  blocks  of  that  substance  are 
found  strewed  between  those  mountains  and  Bannow.  on 
the  south-west.  Beds  of  greenstone  also  occur  in  a  few 
places  among  the  clay-slate,  which,  near  Knniscorthy  and 
ra  several  other  places,  is  much  intetmixed  with  quaitx 
rock.  The  principal  ranges  of  elevated  land  however  con- 
sist of  clay-slate,  and  good  .«lates  are  quarried  near  New- 
townbarry, and  in  other  parts  adjacent  to  the  granitic 
chain.  A  black  and  slitnitly  carbonated  clay  is  lound 
near  Enniscorthy,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  coal.  That 
part  of  Uic  countv  which  borders  on  Waterford  har{>our 
consists  principally  of  clay-slate  in  nearly  vertical  strata, 
surmounted  in  two  or  three  places  with  a  cap  of  sandstone. 
From  Templetown  Hill,  near  the  Hook  promontory,  such 
a  cap  declines  until  it  underlie  a  tongue  of  flotz  lime- 
stone, which  extends  to  the  extremity  of  Hook  Point,  an^i 
is  arranf^ed  in  thin  strata  dippinf;  at  an  angle  of  4"^  to 
towards  tlic  south.  Tliis  hnicslone  contains  numerous  bi- 
valves and  corallites.  The  sandstone  rocks  form  the  pre- 
cipitous coast  about  Baginbun  Point, and  appear  in  several 
detached  mota  in  the  county,  among  which  is  tiie  inner 
haven  of  Wexibrd  haitwur.  The  rugf  ed  eminenee  called 
Tnra  Hill,  allnded  to  above,  consists  of  porphyry,  with  a 
ba-se  of  compact  Iclspar,  occasionally  \iassing  into  hom- 
.stone  with  iiilaul  er)&1als  of  ;,'1;lssv  I'ldspai.  (iiTcnstune 
also  apiK*ani  here  occasionally.  In  addition  to  the  lime- 
stone at  Hook  Point,  some  is  found  a  little  south  of  W'ex- 
ford  town,  and  also  at  Dunoonnuck,  about  the  middle  d 
the  sonthero  coast.  Hie  Sahee  idands  are  elaj-date  nv- 
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Bminted  by  b«d«  of  sandstone.  Lead  ha&  been  found  and 
worked  at  Caim  or  Cairme.  Silver  wa»  formerly  rawed 
near  Clonmines,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an  antirnt 
mint',  and  galena  has  been  found  tlii-rc.  Coppt- r-ore  exists 
at  Kerlu^e,  near  Wexford,  and  it  ij.  snpijostd  to  have 
been  worked  formerly ;  an<l  plumbago  and  jisheatos  hft\  e 
been  recently  discovered  at  Greenfield,  near  Enniikiortliy. 
Horns  and  bones  of  the  moo«e-deer  have  been  discovered 
in  the  alluvial  districts  on  the  east  and  south,  where  marl 
occurs ;  and  about  seven  years  ago  a  perfect  fotril  speci- 
nu  n  of  Iht'  (> reus  Meg aneros,  ov  ijitrHntic  duer  of  Ireland, 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  WiUi  iuuiul  at  Ballyhnskaid. 
near  the  bog  of  Itty. 

In  climate,  those  parts  of  Wexford  which  lie  open  to 
the  sea  are  milder  in  temperature  than  the  suljacent 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Kilkemiy.  Snow  seldom  remains 
on  the  ground  in  these  districts,  and  agricultural  opvin- 
tions  may  often  be  cair'u  d  on  without  interru[)tion,  while 
lands  ten  miles  inland  are  covered  with  snow  or  lueked  up 
with  fimst.  The  southern  distiict  is  exposed  to  storms  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  to  heavy  rains  in  winter ;  but  the 
cliniHe  is  peculiarly  IkTOtirabte  to  the  perfection  of  grain 
croiH,  and  the  harvest  is  at  least  as  earJy  as  in  those 
Welsh  counties  which  lie  more  southerly  on  the  opposite 
nde  ol"  the  L'liaiuii'l. 

The  pruKipal  cuimiHimcaliui*  between  Wexlord  and  tlio 
interior  of  Ireland  is  by  the  river  Barrow,  which  commu- 
nicates wiUt  Uie  Grand  Canal.  A  railroad  from  Wexford 
to  Cnriow  was  projected  a  few  years  rince.  and  the  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  Irish  Railway  Commisnioners,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  its  formation.  The  prin- 
<  ipa)  ruaJs  in  the  county  are — the  mail-coacli  road  iVoui 
Dublin,  which  enters  the  cuunty  from  Arkktvv,  near  its 
northern  extremity,  and  passes  by  Gorey  and  Enniscorthy, 
«nd  thence  aJong  the  western  side  of  the  Slaney  to  Wex- 
fofd^  a  mail  road  which  Imvcs  this  county  for  Carlow,  a 
f^w  niiles  norlh  of  Newtownbarry  ;  and  the  mail  road 
across  tlio  fOunt\  Horn  Wi-xiurd  to  New  Ro.v,.  The 
caiinfy  )^  licji\cv»'r  well  .•.upi>iii'd  vwd'.  m  every  diric- 
tion ;  and  the  liaibuurs  ot  Waterford  and  Wexiitrd  attord 
ample  faL-ilities  for  communicstion  by  sea. 

Sodt  Agrietdture^  Fitherim,  and  MuHtf/aeturetn^Tbe 
•oil  of  the  county  or  Wexford  is  tTenerally  of  a  cold  clayey 
nature,  bt-int;  d('fii.i*Mit  of  tlu'  substrata  of  liniL'sfone  and 
iiriiesto;ii'-i:tavfl  wliitli  (ttLiii-  iii  tlu'  nuire  inland  coun- 
ties,: and.  treni'rally  speakinj,'.  tiie  '.vi>t(.rii  or  inland  parts 
of  the  county  are  interior  m  tpiaiity  to  the  eastern  ur 
maritime  portions,  although  the  lormer  have  an  equivalent 
for  the  iniehohty  of  soil  in  the  abundance  of  turf  or  peat 
found  in  the  interior,  which  albrds  Ibel  for  bnminp  lime, 
I. tiich  i>  obtained  froiri  tin-  neighbouring  count iesi.  The 
ciitiiin  and  southern  parts  o\  llie  eoimty  have  a  deep  allu- 
vial soil,  abounding;  willi  vanons  inarU,  calcareous  sand, 
and  occasionally  lintcittuiTe,  but  are  deticient  m  peat;  and 
inioaie  ptvtsof  the  county,  wliere  neither  turf  ftom  the 
mooAtMlia  nor  coal  from  England  can  be  readily  procured, 
fhel  is  exceedingly  scarce.  With  proper  under-dtaining 
and  drcssinsj  with  lime,  the  pri  vnilin^  clayey  and  gravelly 
loaia  produces  sjood  crops.  The  Hook  ])eniiisuia,  which  is 
open  on  both  side-,  to  tin-  ocean,  and  little  elevated  aliove 
It,  produces  grass,  wheat,  and  barley  ol  aupenor  quality 
with  remarkable  lutniriasu  e.  In  the  baronie.s  upon  the  sea- 
coast  the  land  is  Kcnerally  divided  into  small  tanns  of  from 
five  to  twenty  acres,  the  active  competition  for  which 
oci  a-iuns  rents  to  be  lii:,'h ;  and  on  these  litt'e  farms  much 
iuitu.st4 y  IS  ollen  ex«  i1ed  m  inanwrinsr  and  otherwise  iui- 
jiroving  tht'  soil  with  mail,  calcareous  sand,  sea-weed,  ^:e. 
On  the  whole  the  agriculture  oi  Wexlurd  is  ui  a  credit- 
able rtrttt  eonsidei  ing  the  natural  disadvantages  ui  '  1 1  e  soil. 
The  crojM  ooosist  of  the  various  kinds  of  giaint  of  which 
barley  is  the  principal,  beans,  tares,  rape,  turnips,  and 
potatof-s,  the  V.ii^t  heintr  the  staple  crop,  and  that  upon 
^•.rllch  niQ>t  nuuuiriti,;  is  be>towed.  (,'liiver  and  artificial 
j;ras»es  ore  also  raiseti  to  some  extent.  Dairies  are  nunier- 
«HM,  and  much  butter  is  ex]K>rted,  but  neither  in  the  selec- 
tion of  eows  nor  in  the  processes  of  the  dairy  is  sufficient 
care  exeieiied.  The  poujtry  of  Wexford  are  in  high  reoute, 
and  many  turkeys  and  other  doraettio  fowl  are  reared  for 
Mndine  to  Dublin  an  t  Li\  r i  pool.  Many  pigeons  are  sup- 
phed  from  this  county  :  and  lalihils,  from  the  sandy  war- 
rens life  ar  the  shore,  are  s  il  in  great  numbers.  Bees  are 
^ao  kept,  and  in  suiue  places  attention  is  paid  to  means 
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the  improvemoot  manifested  of  late  years  in  the  agrieoi* 
tuia  of  the  eountyisattiibuteit  to  the  formation  of  agncui> 
tniil  asBoeiations,  in  the  success  of  which  the  resident 

gentry  Vav-  taken  an  active  interest. 

In  iJie  account  of  this  county  iti  Hall's  •  Ireland'  it  ia 
observed  that  itis  highly  privileged  in  having  few  ab* 
sentee  landlords.  '  There  are,'  we  are  informed.  *  no  hon 
estates,  over  which  scYeral  agents  must,  of  neceseity,  be 
placed.'  Id  the  work  referred  to  it  is  observed  that 
the  <,neat  feature  Of  the  county  is  its  peculiarly  English 
character:  '  This,'  to  quote  the  lani,'uai;e  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Hall, '  is  apparent  not  only  in  its  external  aspect — the  skil- 
tuily  tarmed  tields,  the  comparatively  comiortable  cottagea. 
the  bams  attached  to  every  tarm-yard,  the  well-trimmed 
hedge^wa,  the  neat  ''gardens"  stocked  with  other  vege- 
tables than  potatoes,  and  the  "  acres  of  beans"— the  pea- 
santry are  better  clad  than  we  have  seen  them  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  and  have  an  air  of  sturdy  independence,  an 
independence  which  they  really  feel,  and  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.*  *  A  pea.>aiit  is  never  .^een  \Mthonl  shoes 
and  stockings:  and  a  young  woman  very  rarely  without  a 
bonnet.  Both  are  always  decently  vlad,  laga  being  as  rare 
in  Wexford  as  they  are  in  Kent.'  '  The  interior  of  iheir 
cottages  is  in  correspondinif  order.  The  most  fsstidious 
i,aiest  may  not  hesitate  to  dine  under  the  tliatched  roof  of 
a  lab<turer  of  the  souttiern  baronies.  They  are,  in  general, 
])roud  of  then-  English  descent— of  thoir  anttent 
and  their  advanced  civihiat ion.' 

The  great  extent  of  sea-coast  and  the  numerous  banka 
in  the  vicimtjr  render  the  hsberies  of  Wexford  ven*  im- 
portant to  its  population,  many  of  whom  are  en-ra^ed  in 

tlu'in.  The  eoa.si  jiresenls  very  numermis  crce'^s  capable  of 
uccommodatjug  open  boats,  and  at  uioat  ot  tiiebe  iiome 
ft>liermeii  are  resident,  but  the  wint  of  harbours  suitable 
for  larger  vessels  prevents  the  fishery  trom  being  followed 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 

The  manuOeiiutaof  the  county  are  of  little  importance. 
Woollen  cloths,  checks,  and  coarse  linens  are  made,  but 
on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  for  fnnviui.jjtidu  in  the  dis- 
liict.  A  cotton  factoiA' \\ iL-  cstat^Ii>hetl  w'.craJ  yeai's  ago 
at  St,  John's,  near  hnnisciJitliy.  but  it  was  soon  relin- 
quished ;  and  the  weaving  and  e>pinmng  business  was  for> 
merly  carried  on  to  so  consideraole  an  extent  at  Tintem 
that  a  jrartMnarket  was  established  and  a  market-house 
built  for  the  buyers  and  sellers ;  but,  though  many  wea- 
vers remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  niarket  lias  fallen 
into  decay.  There  were  67  power-looms  in  use  m  the 
county  of  Wexford  in  the  year  1836.  The  manulacture  of 
stmW'plat  is  much  attended  to  by  the  lemale  cottagers. 

The  principal  external  commerce  of  the  county  is  in 
agricultural  produce,  especially  bad^.  of  which  mreat 
quantities  are  sent  to  England.  The  chief  com-mancets 

an-  at  Wexford,  Knniscoithy.  and  f 'a.itlebridge,  Wexford 
being  the  jkjiI  tluoutrh  which  the  trade  of  the  other  two 
passes.  New  Ross  also  exports  the  like  produce  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Butter  is  sent  through  Gorey  to  Dublin, 
and  through  Wexfoid  and  Waterlbrd  to  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
&o. ;  and  cattk,  pigs»  and  pmiUiy  are  sent  to  Englua  bj 
steam-boats  firom  the  same  ports.  For  statisties  of  the 
poii  of  Wkxfoki*  see  the  next  article. 

Ditrisi'im,  T'twHit,  ^-c. — With  the  exceptioa  of  parti  of 
two  parishes  which  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Wexfoid  is  iu  the  diocese  of  Ferns, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dublin.  It  is  divided, 
for  eivil  parpoaan,  into  eight  baronieii,  one  of  which  is  s^ub* 
divided  into  two  portioua;  tbidr  names,  positions,  respec* 
tivc  areas,  and  population  aooonUng  to the (ctumsof  1831, 
are  as  loUows: — 
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Hw  eountf  coatuw  the  antif  tpiMoptl  town  of 
Fenis ;  the  county-town  of  Wexibrd ;  the  merket  nnd  po«t 

towtui  of  New  VUm,  Gori'V,  V>.niscorlhy,  Newtnwnbftiry, 
and  the  disfranchised  lnnout;li  ol' Felhaid  ;  and  Mie  poat- 
lownn  of  Artbuislowii,  HroadAoy,  Cloiur:,M,,  ini,  audi 
Taghnion,  the  la>l  ol  which  waa  aalieatly  UjiQU^h,  a« 
were  a  '  ijummes  and  Bannow.  Of  the  above  places 
FwN4.  WiiXfo&D.  JbMMiiooKSiiv,  wA  Clonminw  tjre 
noticed  ebewhere. 

A'cu:  fl'Lis  h  situate  upon  the  ea«tem  bank  of  the  river 
Biirro.v,  or  Kivlm  ol  Rem,  abnnt  11  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
or  14  or  IT)  nica.s;ui'd  aluni;  Ha-  ■■■lulinK-h  oi'the  river,  from 
tli«  point  where  it  enteiJi  Watt-iluid  iiarbour.  At  high 
tides  the  river  is  navigable  up  to  this  town  for  vessels  of 
or  CtiO  tone,  and  et  low  wmter  there  is  sufficient  depth 
for  veueU  of  200  tone ;  and  above  the  town  the  river  ia 
navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Athy,  where  it  conimiini- 
cates  with  a  branch  of  the  Grand  (.'anal.  The  parish  lies 
chiefly  ill  llie  barony  rif  ILiiitry,  hu!  partly  in  thiit  ol  8hel-, 
bume,  and  the  town  lieii  atjout  lu^  nuli»  vvei>l  bv  north  ul 
Wexford,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  vVatcrford, 
Und  about  71  miles  south-south-wc^t  of  Dublin.  The  living 
ia  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  forming,  with  several 
adjacent  rectories,  the  union  of  New  KoWi  which  ia  in  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop.  The  population  oT  the  borough 
and  tuwn,  in  wiis  5011.  and  that  of  '.ho  \\]n.i]<^  jmnsh 
of  St.  Mary,  New  Uoss,  wa*7iJ31-  Th«'  ii'inil)er  ol  hoiiscs 
in  thi'  town  was  766.  inhiibited  by  112S  laiinlies.  vihu  li  : 
gives  an  average  of  rather  less  than  a  fainity  and  a  hatf,  or 
rather  more  than  6*5  persons,  to  each  house.  The  inland 
traffic  of  the  towA  waa  cetiinated.  in  IKS,  by  the  Ifiah 
Railway  CommlMoners, to  amount  fo44,6B0 ton*  annually, 
of  which  17,350  tons  were  t  unu-il  fo,  and  .?7.3(X)  tons  fjom 
the  town;  tlie  exports  fronj  ilu-  jnirt,  in  18^35,  wert'  ol  the 
estimated  value  ui  5j,074/.,  and  tlu'  itnpurts  28.tX)7/  On 
the  25th  of  March.  1842,  the  port  hod  ten  registered  vcsdcIis 
above  50  tons  burthen,  their  agirregate  burthen  being  1861 
toqa.  The  chief  artiolea  exported  were  cocn.  meal,  and  flour, 
varioua  other  provisions,  beer,  and  a  few  live  cattle,  dteep, 
and  pigs;  and  the  principal  nnpoilsucrL- of  coal,  culm,  and 
cinders;  fish,  and  wines.  Marki't>  arc  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  lair>  i:i  liie  course  of 
the  vear.  A  charter  sr;ant< .!  to  the  town  by  Roger  iiigod. 
in  tilt  reign  of  Kdt^ard  1.,  shows  that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence previoua  to  Uml  time.  From  the  eitOttnwtance  of  a 
bridge  being  Irailt  Over  the  Barrow  at  this  town,  it  accjuired 
the  name  ul  Ro^!«ponte,  or  Rosspontum.  About  1269  jt  was 
so  populous  and  wealthy  as  to  prove  attractive  tot  he  preda- 
tory excursions  of  the  neiiridHuiriug  chiertains,  tur  jirotec- 
tion  from  which  a  wall  \va^  Lheu  erected  round  the  town, 
some  remains  of  which  yet  exist.  growing  trade  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  iahabitantji  of  Wateribrd.  who  long  en* 
deavoured  to  deprive  it  of  the  privileg;ea  of  a  trading  port, 
but  the  controversy  was  final'y  determined  in  its  lavotir  by 
a  decree  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  In  i4ti.)tlie  town  was  partially  l)uri;"d  hy  the 
MacMurroughs,  or  Kavanaghs,  and  the  tuwn  appearsi  tu 
have  suffered  much  for  some  time  afterwards  from  similar 
acts  of  aggression,  and  to  have  been  reduced  to  such 
poverty  and  misery  as  to  be  nearly  depopulated.  The 
town  waa  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Ormona  in  1641,  but 
tilough  he  effected  a  breat  h,  he  was  repulsed  and  forced 
to  niise  th-.-  siese.  The  battle  of  Ki!ru>li,  in  whicli  the 
duke's  army  vva.>>  vicluriouN  vva»  *iiorl)y  allcrwaids  loiiglit 
in  the  neighbourhuod,  and  the  Irish,  in  their  flight,  broke 
down  the  bridge  of  Ho«t  to  impede  his  pursuit.  In  1640 
the  duke  of  Ormood  tlu«w  himself  into  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  umucceiafhily,  to  defend  it  against  the 
forces  of  Cromwell.  The  town  mirrendcred  upon  articlefs 
witliont  ri'slsfaiiee,  and  tV.c  tort i1^ra'ioIl^  v.cvo  immediately 
di>inan11fd.  A  srverp  er.^-aLremrnt  torik  jihicc  tiese  during 
the  dnturl;anei's  ot  1?;'*^.  on  the  r>th  (if  dune,  t)etween  the 
royal  iroops  and.thc  insurgents,  wiio,  atlertcii  hours'  fight- 
ing, were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
^  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  pre- 
eipitOQshill  faUinfr  towards  the  river,  and  is  well  supplied 
With  water,  and  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted.  After  the 
destruction  of  lt>e  b)iil<,'e  durine  the  civil  «ar  of  the  tioie 
of  Charles  I.,  coininniin  alion  ae:o^.s  the  river  was  main- 
tained by  a  ferrv  unli!  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  when  alindgc  feet  long  ami  -k)  iuet  onMd«  of 
American  oak,  waa  constructed  by  a  Joint-stock  company. 
ItiMttOn  24  pier^ani  htUAdmwV  idge  for  the  passage  oi' 


veaaela.  The  trndfa  wm  greatly  injured  by  aerei*  fiMt  m 
1814,  after  which  the  footpaths  were  reoMived.  It  eoo« 

nects  New  Ross  with  the  village  of  Rossbercon,  which  was 
formerly  an  independent  L)oruuict>,  Init  is  now  united  for 
electoral  purposes  witli  New  Kom*  ;  and  the  traffi  •  pro- 
duces tolls  to  the  amount  of  about  tiUUi.  ptr  annum.  There 
is  a  large  ^uay  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The 
town  contains  a  ooiat>hoaae.  in  which  the  business  of  the 
corporation  was  (hrmerly  tnnnaetedi  and  beneath  which 
is  a  leather-market :  a  ^leEsions-house,  completed  in  1832^ 
where  sessions  are  held  for  this  district  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  and  petty  sessions  once  a  forttii^rht  *  b:ide- 
well ;  a  small  cavalry  barrack  ;  a  constabulary  poiice-sia- 
tion ;  a  corn-market,  erected  in  1818;  a  meat-maikct, 
founded  in  1740,  but  rebuilt  in  1831 :  anid  a  tended  store 
Ibr  tea  and  other  imports.  There  are  thiM  eonsiderable 
breweries,  besides  a  distillery  at  Rossbercon,  and  a  boat* 
building  establishment.  Ross  was  formerly  an  independent 
port,  but  is  now  considered  a  branch  port  to  Waterfoi  d  ;  tnit 
it  was  closed  against  foreign  produce  from  1786  to 
There  wa>  formerly  a  profitable  fishery,  especially  .or 
mon,  but  it  has  declined  of  late  veara.  The  oburcn,  a  light 
and  commodious  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  and  a  n«ct 

chapel-«f-ease  has  been  recently  erected  by  subscription. 
IlieWesleyan  Methodists  and  some  otlier  dissenting  bodies 
have  places  of  woi^hip  in  ttie  town,  which  aUo  -•onfain*  a 
convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  and  a  sina:i  uumiuunity  of 
Augustinian  friars,  each  of  which  lia>  a  chapel.  A  grann 
mar-school  was  founded  in  1713,  by  Sir  John  Ivory,  and 
the  school-home,  a  handsome  and  commodio  is  building, 
with  <^ee»  wu  rebuilt  ia  1791,  The  scnool  of  the 
*  Friends  of  Edneation'  waa  erected  in  1799,  and  is  par- 
tially supported  by  endowments;  it  eompiisea  sepaj;'.% 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a),artaivuU  far  U.^^: 
teai'hei-s;  and  an  infaid-sclio  <1  luis  In-.  ii  receot-y  esta- 
blished in  connection  with  it.  There  is  also  a  large 
school  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
several  other  da^  and  Siuiday  sctiools.  The  Trimly  boa- 
pital  is  an  eatabUshment  for  tne  stapport  of  fourteen  poor 
women;  and  there  is  a  fever  hospital,  witli  a  dispensary 
connected  vvitii  it,  and  an  iiitii  niaiy  for  chruiiic  distjase*. 
the  whole  being  inanaued  liy  a  eomrnittee,  one  half  ('f 
whicii  consists  of  Frotestams  and  the  other  half  of  Catho- 
lics, the  I'rotestant  vicar  of  St.  Maiy'e  and  the  pariah 
priest  beine  tniateea  ax  qfieio.  The  expenditure  of  the 
whole,  which  amounts  to  "iVOt.  or  WOt.  per  ammm,  ia  Sttp> 
plied  by  bequests,  siihsci iptions,  and  i^rand-juiy  presful- 
lucnts.  There  are  likcvtse  tlie  Vicar's  alnuhoujies  lor  three 
poor  w Idows,  a  lyi!ip-in  hospital,  anil  scvei-Lil  (jtiier  eha- 
ritable  nwsitutions.  A  Temperance  Society,  ^aHl  lu  tiuthe 
first  establibhcd  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  \b~2.i.  Tiieie 
arc  at  least  two  lending-libraries  in  the  town.  The  town 
formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  pailiament,  and 
now  sends  one  to  that  of  Great  Britain :  the  number  ol 
voters  on  the  register,  in  ls;lU-40,  wiin  .T29.  The  coipci- 
ration  w.is  diwolved  by  t!ie  Act  d  v'c  4  VkI.,  e.  iOS,  Ibr  the 
regulation  of  municipal  curpomtionii  in  Ireland.  Immi- 
diately  east  of  the  parish  of  New  Ross  lies  that  of  Old 
Ross,  or  St.  Mary  ^  Old  Roes,  wheie  stood  fonneriy  tlie 
castle  founded  by  Strongbow,  of  which  the  only  trace  now 
remaining  is  an  arti&eiu  mottot  upoowbich  part  of  the 
building'  stood. 

(j'.iK  i/,  iJi  S'rii  li'.roii^h.  is  a  mitrket-town  situated  in  tlie 
barony  of  &aiue  nauic,  ubout  26^  miles  :;by  l  oad  J  uortli 
of  WexforJ,  ;ind  48  south  from  Dublin.  It  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  tiie 
Union,  when  the  sum  of  IS^tXXV.  was  awarded  to  Steplten 
Ram,  Va(\.  compensation ;  and  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  17th  year  of  James  1.,  but  the  corporation  waa  dGs- 
soUed  by  "the  reeent  ae!  oi  ll'.e  3  S:  4  Vict.  'ITie  name  of 
Ncwboi'ooi^h  \>,a.s  eoiUfi'itd  l)y  the  eliai  tiM'  of  James  1.,  but 
never  canie  into  general  use.  The  town  contuined,  i:i 
1831,  526  inhal>dod  houses, 611  families,  and  3U44  persons. 
The  pari.>h,  which  is  also  calleil  Christ  Churcli.  New- 
borough,  and  KiUmakilloge,  or  Kilmichaelegue,  oentaias 
4387  inhabitants,  and  is  a  rectory,  which,  together  wiUi 
some  aljaeent  rectories,  constitutes  llie  corps  <?r  tli- 
deanery  of  Ktrus.  in  the  p«iliunat;e  of  the  crown.  Tiic 
bishop  of  Ferns  formerly  resided  in  an  epii-copal  palace  at 
this  place,  but  it  was  attacked,  and  the  libr-.<iy  burned,  w 
1841,  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  after  being  cunruted 
into  an  inn,  and  subsequently  into  a  barrack,  it  «■»  ai 
length  puUed  down,  Kibring  the  diatuxbaneea  of 
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Ctorey  suffered  tiitt^  fiomthe  insureents.  who  (it'stroTtHl 
•eveiml  ffentlemenV  Mtta  m  the  noighbourhoud,  forced 
many  of  the  inhabitantt  of  Gorev  to  l&ke  ndxgt  in  the 
adioinini;  county  of  Wtcklow,  and  killed  •even!  on  their 
Tttiirn  home  alter  the  battle  of  VlnefAr  W11.  Gorejr  ii 
within  two  mili^s  of  Die  coast,  on  the  mail-road  from  DunUn 
10  Wexford,  and  the  town  consists  chiefly  ol'  one  long; 
street.  It  is  pnrliJilly  paved,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
Tlie  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
provision*  and  P""""}''  fo""  which,  especially  for  chickens, 
the  p'hcc  is  notcil.  There  are  also  several  fairs.  The  pre- 
>ont  churcli  was  erec  ted  in  lfll9.  Oorcy  is  the  head  of  a 
union  or  dis'iict  in  tho  Roman  Calholic  division  of  the 
9punty,  and  there  is  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
tht  town,  and  several  others  in  the  district.  There  is  aUo 
a  mMting'boUsa  fbr  Wealersti  Methodist*.  The  market- 
house  Is  a  eomincNfioos  baffdln|^,  the  tippor  part  of  which, 
ior;nerly  u<ed  n<  :i  coiirt-housc,  has  bnon  convcrtrd  Into  a 
jarish  school.  A  new  court-house  was  built  in  1810,  and 
the  loyrii  li«  a  f.'ver  hospitd  and  disnentary,  a  savinjn"- 
bnnk  (in  which  th«ro  were  319  depositors  in  N(tvcmbcr, 
1842).  a  cfinstabulary  police  force,  a  bridewell,  two  public 
schools  (iofiluding  the  jMrocbial  sehooh.  and  a  Sonday- 
sehool  The  Mutth  Wexford  Agricultural  Association, 
.v'  ich  has  aided  the  IniDMVement  of  agriculture  and  cot- 
tJije  economy  in  the  norlnem  part  of  t*ic  couiitry,  hulds  lis 
m^^etings  at  Oori  v,  and  iht-re  ii'C  period  c;il  cattle-shows 
and  ploiigSiing-matche*.  Tlic  town  contains  various  small 
manufacturing  esta*)ll^hlnont•.  Epiphany  and  Midsum- 
mer quarter-sessions  for  the  cnni-fv  are' held  here,  ajid 
pettr  sessions  every  forfnisht.  the  laiter  beinj  said  to  be 
the  iirst  of  the  kind  regularly  held  in  Ireland.  Th«  neigh- 
bourhood is  picturesque,  Rtid  eontalns  many  eleptant  villas. 

Xeic'orrribfirri/,  or  f'f.  Mfiy'*,  is  situated  on  the  south 
bnnk  of  the  river  Clody,  »  lose  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  Scrtrawalsh,  clo'<e  to  the  norfh- 
WMtem  boundary  of'  the  county,  abo\;t  22  miles  north- 
west from  Wcxfo'rd.  aid  f>0  miles  south  of  Dublin.  The 
perish  contained  inhabitants  in  IK)1,  of  which  1490 
were  In  the  toxvn.  which  had  at  the  time  233  inhabited 
houses  r\rA  -Zf'A  fmiilic*.  The  llvin?  a  rcclory  a-.  l  \ti  ar- 
a^e,  separated  from  the  pnrish  of  TcMipleshaiibo,  \\lii;'h 
joins  it  on  the  south,  in  1//G,  and  in  the  patronage  of  1!r' 
bishop  of  Ferns.  Newtownbarry  owes  its  origin  and  pre- 
sent name  to  Jamet  Barry,  Esq.,  who  was  sheriff  of  Dublin 
in  1577 ;  but  it  was  formerly  cftlled  Buncloady,  from  its 
situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Clody  and  Slaney.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  insureents  in  17!W*.  but  thoutrh  they  ob- 
tained posses.«ion  of  the  town,  they  were  speedily  defeated. 
.\  western  suburb  extends  into  thVcoimty  of  < '.arlow,  wiljj 
which  Newtownbarry  is  connected  by  a  wooden  biiilse 
OTCr  the  Clody.  There  also  a  stone  biidge  of  seven 
arches  over  the  Slaney.  The  market,  widch  is  i-cniarkably 
Well  attended,  beinisf  the  only  one  within  ten  miles,  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  .several  f;»ir>.  Tlic  church  i.*  a 
neat  structure,  w-ith  a  stjuarc  tower  surmounted  by  a  Miiri-. 
The  town  also  contains  a  liandsomc  Roman  Calliolic 
chapel,  and  there  are  several  chapels-of-ease  in  the  nei^h- 
botirhood.  The  beauty  of  the  surroundinit^  scenery  has 
led  to  the  erection  of  many  elegant  gentlemen's  seats  near 
Newtownbarry.  The  town  has  three  i»iib'ic  scliools,  a 
.Sund;iy-schooi,  a  d'spensary,  a  f<  v.  r  liosjiicil,  a  c xisubu- 
Ury  polic»-force,  a  detachmetit  of  the  revenue  ptilice,  and 
petty  sess'ons  every  alternate  Week.  Some  rema  ns  of  un 
antient  casde  exist  near  Clohainon  bridge;  and  at  Kilmas- 
fa  a  ruined  church  and  a  holy  well,  formerly  mueli  r«> 
sorMtf  to  by  pilgrims.  Near  the  town  is  a  vorv  strong 
olMlybeale  spring,  but  !t  has  fallen  into  diiii<c.  Sl.ite  of 
excellent  quality,  buildini-stone,  uiid  i,'raiiitc,  as  ulII  us 
limestone,  and  marl  for  manure,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

FeiA'ird  is  a  smsll  fishing-port,  situated  on  Petbard  Bay,  in 
lb«  barony  of  Shelburtie,  I5|  miles  south  of  New  Ross,  and 
81  miles  sontb-^est  of  Dublin.  The  parish  cont  {iiicd,  in 
ItSf ,  2188  fhhabttanu,— of  whim  only  320  reMd.  a  in  the 
town,  vT  Tx'.hoT  village,  in  50  houtes.  A  braiicli  of  the 
coiif-g  iard  cl<'parimeiit  Is  stationed  here,  and  a  small 
trade  is  c  irrid  on  fr  .rn  the  port.  Tlie  blnrh<mr  was  con- 
structed by  froverntneiit  in  1793,  and  Is  capable  of  re- 
reiring  four  sinnll  slo6p«.  The  town  was  incorporated  by 
I.,  hut  the  eorporation  Is  now  exnncu  It  scm 
iMit  lo  the  IrisS  paiHaaent  and  was  paid 

""^^  ll^  (ttsfiwialiisMBeot  al  tho  tfnloik 


Tli<>re  are  a  Protestant  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapd* 
and  public  schools  for  about  7^  children,  as  well  as  a  Sun- 
day-school. At  Ba?inb«n  Bay,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Fethatd,  Robert  Fit^-Slcphen  la.ided  his  forces  on  his  first 
invarion  of  the  country,  and  burist  bis  ships  Bagcj  and 
Bunn  (whence,  according  In  tiacbtion,  the  place  taltes  its 
name\  to  convince  his  soldiers  that  they  must  cither  con- 
quer or  perish  in  the  attempt.  There  was  formerly  4 
market  at  Fethard,  and  cattJe-lairs  are  still  Md  ftutr  timea 
in  the  year. 

Jh^non  is  in  the  barony  of  Shrlmalier  (West),  7  miles 
fhwn  wexft>rd,  on  the  old  road  from  that  place  to  New  Ro<h. 
The  town  contained  2.12  inhabited  houses.  25,}  families,  and 
1109  inhabitants,  in  lH3l,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
parish  was  2H():}.  Ifs  trade  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
diversion  of  the  traffic  between  Wexford  and  New  Ross  to 
a  new  line  of  road  j  and  ft  is  now  chiefly  dependent  upon 
its  ikirst  of  which  there  are  23  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
A  tnarket  for  salt  butter  is  held  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
during  the  season.  It  once  had  a  corporation,  bat  fbnt  ba's; 
been  extinct  for  a  long  time,  and  Ihouirli  Tnirhmnn  scut 
two  mcml)e!^  to  the  Irish  parliament,  it  disniii, eluded 
at  the  Union.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  which,  united  with 
that  of  Ballyconnick,  fbrms  the  corps  of  the  prebend  tt 
Taghmon,  in  the  diocese  of  Perns.  The  churcb,  which  is 
small,  but  handsome,  was  erected  in  181  k.  There  nre  also 
a  Roman  ( "iitbo'ic  chaiiel  ami  two  public  schools;  a  dis- 
pensary ;  a  c<mstabulaty  polii  e-force  ;  and  foitiiiu'htly  petty- 
sessions.  Ihc  place  den\cd  its  name,  which  was oriamally 
Theagh  Munno.  or  '  The  House  of  Munno,  from  St.  MunAA. 
who  founded  an  Augnstinian  monaitery  here.  In  the  sixth 
century,  to  which  the  ori^'tn  of  the  town  is  altiibnied. 

Banhotr  Was  aljio  formerly  a  eoi  poiatc  tounand  parlia 
mentar)-  borou^b,  altlioncb  :?>  i-m  juration  Itas  loiii;  been 
extinct,  and  it  was  dislraiicbiscd  at  the  Union,  when 
]."),(Kio/.  was  {)aid  by  way  of  compensation.  The  town  had 
however  previously  fallen  into  total  decay.  The  pariah, 
which  contained  1481  persotts-ln  1831.  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  Bannow  Bay,  a  little  north-ea<;t  of  Fethard.  in  the  barony 
of  Barg}'.  Ine(pinP*ies  in  the  snrface  of  the  t,'icmnd.  which 
is  covered  to  a  considerable  depHi  with  sai.'.!  ibilti-d  bom 
tlie  >ea,  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rums  of  the 
tuwri,  which  isso  completely  buiied  that  it  has  been  called 
the  Irish  Herculaneom.  A'lead-mine  was  formeriy  worked 
in  this  parish,  and  silver  is  said  to  have  been  raised  there. 

The  mere  pobt-towns  in  tl'.e  comi'v  of  Wexford  are  :— 
Arthurstown,OT King's  Buy.  in  the  i)iu  i-,l)  i.l  St.  .Imius,  and 
barnny  of  Sbe'buine.  Of  miles  south-east  bv  s<ii;th  from 
New  Rush,  and  80  miles  south  bv  west  from  Dublin,  con- 
tainiut;  about  170  inhal)itants.  It  lies  upon  the  coast  ot 
Watcrford  Harbour,  near  the  testuaiy  of  tne  Suir,  and  hasa 
small  trade.  In  this  village  James  II.  is  said  to  have  spent 
his  last  night  in  Ireland,  .after  the  battle  of  the  Ho)  ne  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  Duncannun  fort,  from  a'ii>tk  lo 
the  north  of  which  he  tml  aiked  on  his  fliirbl  to  Fiance. 
Broiiiiifiiy,  ill  the  paiish  of  St.  Ibcrins,  and  barony  of 
Forth,  8  miles  south-south-eiist  from  \N'exibrd,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  I.ady'«  Island  lake,  containing  160 
inhabitants.  Clonegal  lies  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  county  of  Carlow.  in  the  parish  of  Moyacomb,  which 
extends  into  Wexford,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh.  It  is 
a  place  of  little  im])tiitance,  containing  440  inhabitants. 
Cimolii)  is  iu  the  parish  of  Tomb,  and  barony  of  Scara^ 
walsh.  situate  on  the  livcr  Bnnn.  and  in  the  road  IWuft 
Gorey  to  Enniscorthy,  and  contains  639  inhabitants. 

Tlie  county  of  Wexford  s«nt  eiehteen  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament — ^ttvo  for  the  countv,  and  tu;)  i  nch  for  the 
boroughs  of  Wexford,  New  Ross,  Gorey,  E  u.iseorlhy, 
Ta::liiiK)ii.  Feliiaid,  Clonmines. and  Hannow  ;  and  Miice  the 
Union  with  England,  it  has  sent  four  members  to  the 
British  parliament— two  for  the  county,  which  are  elected  at 
Wexfonl,  aud  one  for  each  of  the  borongluof  Wexford  and 
New  Ross.  The  number  of  county  voters  on  the  register 
in  1839-40,  was  3604.  of  whom  3346  were  freeholders  and 
2S8  leaseholders.  For  Icffal  purposes  the  county  is  in  the 
Leinster  circuit ;  the  assi/.es  are  held  at  the  cou'iily-luwn  ; 
general  sessions  of  the  j)eaee  are  held  fwiec  every  year  at 
each  of  the  following  Iu-.mw.  viz.  Gorey,  Wexfoitl,  Ennis- 
corthy, and  New  Ross  ;  and  petty  sessions  are  held  at  va- 
rious intervals  at  the  same  priices.and  also  at  Newtownbarry, 
Burkestown,  Clonrochc,  JDuucomiuck,  Killinick.  Oulart, 
and  Taghmon.  The  county  gaol  is  at  Wexford,  and  there 
an  bridewells  at  New  Rosa,  Gorer,  and  EnniscoHhy.  The 
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local  scovernnent  is  vtatod  in  ft  UeutciMiit.  16  deputy-lieu- 
tenants, and  subordinste  imi|[wtratM.    In  laintuy  ai^ 

raiisement*  the  count y  is  in  the  Eastern  (list  rict,  and  it  con- 
tains bnrracksat  Wcxiord,  N'uw  Ross,  ;ind  Duiuiinnon. 

The  etiective  strength  of  the  constalmlary  lorce  ol"  the 
county,  on  the  l»t  of  January,  1841,  was  as  Ibllows : — 1 
county  inspector  (second-rate);  7  sub-inspectors  3  first- 
iftte,  1  ceooodHrale.  and  3  third-rate) ;  8  he«d-con«tablei> 
(1  fiist-nite  and  7«eeond-ra)t«);  »  eonatablea;  188  sub- 
constafilts  '1G(J  first-nil.'  anci  23  second-rateV,  and  6 
horses.  Tin-  total  expenditure  upon  the  constabulary 
fori't'  of  tin-  i-ountv.  in  ihc  year  18-10,  was  r2,r)i>0/.  H-/. 

The  county  ot  VVexlord  is  included  in  the  Carlow  district 
fanatic  Asylum,  and  the  number  of  patients  from  it  in  the 
year  ending  Abrch  31,  1840,  was  SO.  their  expenses  beinc 
821/.  6».  Rpf.  There  is  a  county  infiranarj-  at  Wexford,  and 
also  a  county  fever-hospital ;  other  fever-hoepitals  are  estab- 
lished at  Arthurstown,  Enniscorthy.Gorey.NevtOwnbarry, 
Oulart.  and  Ross;  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Arthurs 
town,  Bridgetown,  liioadway.  Camolin,  Coolgrcnv,  Cion- 
peen  and  Newbawn,  CornwaJI,  Enniscorthy,  Fern-.,  Fethard, 
Gorey,  Kiliievan  and  Bannow,  Killenagh.  Newtownbarry, 
Rma,  Oulart,  Skreen,  and  Tatrhmon  and  Horctown.  The 
total  number  of  patients  attended  to  in  the  year  1837  was 
90.092 :  the  number  of  patients  in  the  1ros|mals  at  the  end 
of  that  year  was  112,  but  beds  were  provided  for  265.  The 
total  income  of  all  the  establishments,  in  lKi7,  was 
.5659/.  los.  l^..  of  wliich  2945/.  3*.  "i.^i/.  was  provided  by 
county  presentments^  1975/.  18*.  1</.  by  subsciiptjons  and 
donattonS)  and  the  remainder  by  Treasury  grants,  fines,  &c. 

The  ffluid-jttiy  prnentments  of  the  year  1840  amounted 
to  423961.  Or.  6a.,  distributed  as  follows : — 


New  niads,  bridges,  &c.,    .       .  . 
Repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c. 
Repairs  and  erection  of  court  and  ses- 
siotu  houses  ..... 
Ditto  of  gaols,  bridewella.  &c.  . 
Other  prison  and  bridewell  expenses  . 
Police,  and  payments  to  witnesses 
Salaries  of  county  officers  . 
PiiMie  ehantios  .... 
Repayment  of  advance  to  government 
Iffiscellaneoiia  


£.     :  4. 
4,515  11  10 
12,828  4  2 


2K2    1  1 

26  10  0 

2.829  8  4 

5,898   1  3 

3,203  11  3 

.t,5H    R  G 

7,350  14  1 

1,218  10  0 


Total       .       .       .£42,.396   0  6 
The  total  auMMint  of  coan^  cess  levied  in  Wexford  in 
the  fourteen  yean  fh»ni  1B2&  to  1838  was 420,7B8<.  ISt .  2^. ; 
the  amount  for  the  last  y«tr  of  that  period  being 

37,547/.  17*.  Orf. 

/'<jp»l(ition,  Statistirx  of  Cviinr.  A — The  population  of 

the  county  of  Wexlord  has  been  calculated,  at  various 

times,  fo  be  as  follows : — 

1760  SsUmated  by  De  BonfO  .  .  66,804 
1702  Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaiifort  .  .  116,000 
1812  Parliamentary  census.       .       .  160,000 

1821  Ditto   170.806 

1S31  Ditto  182.713 

1841  Ditto   20-2,033 

The  proportjon  >  i  ^  i  ^  ili^tion  in  each  barony  is  given  in 

ftmocaing  column;  the  classitication  of  the  jmpaiatton  of 

1^1,  of  which  87,886  were  males  and  84,718  females, 

45,414  of  the  males  beillg  20  yean  of  age  and  upwards,  is 

given  beneath 

Families  i  luef^y  employed  in  agriculture  21^466 
Families  ehiefly  employed  in  trade,  manu- 

I'aetiires,  and  haodiciaft    ...  6,155 
AU  other  families       ....  5,236 


Total  of  families  .  .  .  32356 
Of  thff  persons  engaged  in  agricnlture,  3878  were  occu- 
pieis  eniployiriL:  labourers,  10.(^3  occupiers  not  employing 
labourers,  and  I'l.H'Zl  labourers.  The  number  of  lahourers 
emplovtd  in  maniifaetiiie.s  and  in  making  manufactuiinq^ 
maehineiy  was  only  169;  the  persons  employed  in  retail 
tiades  or  handicraft,  as  masters  or  workmen,  7994 ;  other 
Ji^MMiien^  «nployed  in  labour  not  agricultural,  2176;  capi> 
tahsta,  hackers,  profeanonal  and  other  educated  men, 
1306 ;  male  serv  anl  s  '20  years  of  air«  and  upwards,  (03  ;  male 
servants  under  20  yo.irs  of  aire,  U3S  ;  and  lemalv  servants, 
V;W7  t)l  tlu-  ri'turti*  of  1841  no  more  than  a  mere  absfraet 
has  yet  been  pubUshed;  irom  this  it  appears  that  there 
— 1  in  tbiKt  year  87,918  m«l««  and  104,115  fenmles.  The 


number  of  lamiUas  waa  34J18 :  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  33,507 ;  of  nninhabitcd  nooMS  1108;  and  of  homes 

in  proirress  of  erection  103. 

Fram  the  returns  ui  the  Commisuoners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  1834,  which,  being  arranged  in  dioceses,  and  not  in 
counties,  do  not  afford  exact  information  on  the  subject,  it 
would  appear  that  the  county  contained  about  21,602  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  317  Protestant  Dtssen- 
ten,  all  the  rest  of  the  popnhttfon  being  Roman  Catbolies. 
In  the  return  relating  to  National  Schonis  f'V  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile,  appended  to  the  Keport  of  a  Select  Com- 
inittee  on  Kdueation  in  Ireland,  in  1837.  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  37*3:^  c.uldren  enrolled  in  29  national  schools  in 
the  county,  of  whom  only  69  were  Protestants  and  the  re- 
mainder Roman  Catholics.  A  singular  fact  was  noticed  in 
evidence  before  the  above  Committee,  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  English  langtiage  in  Wexford,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  also.  The  R«v.  C.  R.  Elrington,  one  of 
the  witnesses  examined,  stated  that  he  -shor.ld  tliink  there 
was  not  then  a  roan  in  Uie  county  of  Wexlnnl  who  kne?* 
Irisih,  'except  in  the  immediate  neichboiuhood  of  Rov^ 
where.'  he  says,  'thej  learn  to  speak  it  for  the  purpose  of 
kceiiiiig  up  communication  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny.' 

The  criminal  returns  of  1841  show  a  totalof  882  offences 
tried  at  the  assizes  and  ^uarler.«e88ions  of.  this  county,  and 
of  230  .summary  convictions  at  petty  sessions :  the  comniit- 
tals  for  drunkenness  were  5')  to  the  eounty  paol,  and  1(>') 
to  the  various  bridewells.  Of  the  assize  and  (juarter-sos- 
sions  canes  63  were  otfenecs  against  the  person,  53  tiemg 
simple  assaults;  IG  ofi'ences  against  property,  committed 
with  violence ;  157  offences  against  propeiqr  committed 
without  violence;  S  forgery  of  stamps  and  uttering  base 
coin  :  14  for  riots  and  various  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  7  for 
vagrancy  ,  and  31  for  various  misdemeanours.  The  num- 
ber of  convictions  was  only  146.  or  exactly  one-half  the 
number  of  offences ;  and  of  the  o^'enden  convicted  10  were 
sentenced  to  hransportation  for  7  years,  121  to  various 
terms  of  impriionment,  13  were  fined,  end  2  respited.  Oi 
the  202  penons  tried,  180  were  male*  and  102 femalca;  2 
were  under  12  years  of  asre ;  17  under  16 ;  55  under  21 ;  79 
under  30 :  and  t  he  remainder  of  various  ages.  Of  the  males 
73  were  able  to  read  and  write,  21  to  read  only.  tiJ  could 
neither  read  nor  wiite,  and  the  state  of  ineitructiou  of  the 
remainder  was  not  ascertained.  Of  the  females,  so  far  as 
the  f%ets  could  be  ascertained,  8  could  both  read  ami  write, 
81  were  able  to  read  only,  and  87  could  nnther  read  nor 
write. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  county  of  Wexford  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Menapii,  whose  eliicf  town.  Menapia, 
I  posed  to  liave  oceii[)ied  the  site  of  the  present  town  ut 
Wexford,  was  situated  on  the  river  Modonus,  now  the 
Slaney;  some  however  consider  Ferns  to  be  the  site  o( 
the  antient  Menapia.  The  antient  inhabitants  are  *«p- 
posedtohave  denved  their  origin  ftvm  the  Menapii  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  possibly  throti>rh  Ine  Reli^jr  of  Britain,  and 
to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irisli  annalists /•"/r-/>o/i')t, 
which  means  \  in  Belijiti,  or  Helcians.  The  Brit.'^nle* 
arc  al8o  supposed  to  have  occupied  part  of  this  county, 
towards  the  south-west,  as  wdl  as  aportion  of  the  9iSj/U6tni 
county  of  Waterfbrd.  ISj  some  antiquaries  it  is  anppoted 
that  the  Hienm  Promontorium,  or  Sacred  Promontor}-, 
of  the  antient  Greek  geographer,  wa-s  the  peninsula  now 
called  Hook.  The  country  was  anciently  styled  (Jorteig^h, 
<K  name  which  appears  to  be  prewrved  ui  tiiat  oi  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy),  Moragh  (whence  some  say  the  Mac 
Murroughs  took  their  title),  and  Laighion,  a  name  bear- 
ing sonie  resemblance  to  Leineter,  which  latter  term, 
though  now  applied  to  a  much  larger  portion  of  Inlaod, 
was  chiefly  appued  to  Wexford  by  Irish.  Danisli,  and  l^tin 
writers  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  a^es.  Dalmach- 
sfvel,  which  means 'the  maritime  counties,' was  another 
name  eivcn  to  this  county,  in  common  with  Wicklow, 
The  present  name  appears  to  come  from  Weisfonl.  a  name 
given  by  the  Danes  to  the  chief  town  in  the  county,  when, 
ailer  predatory  incursions  in  the  country,  during  wlueh 
they  bunit  the  previous  capital.  Ferns,  they  ch(^e  that  as 
the  centre 4^ a  permanent  settlement.  Camden  mentions 
another  popular  desigraf  ion  oi  tlie  connlv,  as  'the  rv>iiL.'li 
eminty.'  or  County  Reo^h  ;  and  the  noithem  portion  of  it 
was  included  in  Hy  Kinselat'h.  afterwards  called  Kava- 
nagh,  the  territory  of  the  MscMurroughs,  who  had  n  fa- 
vourite iMidcnoentFem.  WaiM  k  ' 
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containinf^  the  firs'  Inndine  place  used  by  the  Enelish, 
when,  in  U70,or  according  to  other  authorities,  1169,  they 
invided  Ireland  under  the  comnuuid  of  Robert  FitzSte- 
pheii.  wider  the  cireumilsnces  mentioned  ui  the  article 
LuLANn,  vol.  xiii..  p.  21.  The  Eni^liah  vmainent  landed 
at  B^Airinbnn,  near  Fethard,  and  shortly  afterwards  attacked 
the  Danes  at  Wexford,  of  which  plate,  al^er  a  contest  of 
four  days,  they  obtained  possession.  MacMurrousth  then 
coniiroied  a  grant  which  he  had  previously  made  of  Wcx- 
totd  end  some  adjoining  partii  to  the  English  adventurers, 
whose  settlement  in  the  country  so  alarmed  the  other  na- 
tive princes,  that  they  formed  a  confederacy  for  driving  out 
MacMurrough  and  his  English  ailiea.  A  treatjf  «m  made 
between  the  contending  parties  at  Ferns,  in  which  *aecret 
article  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  wa.s  inserted  ;  but 
the  invaders  liad  obtained  too  firm  a  footing  to  he  lluis 
got  rid  of,  and  their  conque;-!;.  weie  soon  2;ieiitlv  extended 
by  the  prowess  of  Richard  di  Ciare,  suniamed  iitronghow, 
who  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  MacMurrough,  after 
wboae  death,  in  1172,  he  became  Lord  of  Leinster,  a  title 
which  was  eonflnned  to  him  Mft  palatinate  by  lk  nr>;  II. 
of  Ep£r'an(i,  when  he  visited  Ireland  shortly  iuler.  Tlip 
English  kins;  retained  the  town  of  Wextoid  lor  ;i  tune 
in  his  own  {ios>essian  hut  soon  conlerred  it  upon  Stroii^- 
bow.  Wexford  was  lornied  into  a  eounty  by  King  .Tohn 
in  1210,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  possessions  inherited  by 
William  le  hUriaeh*!  through  hk  marriege  with  the 
daughter  of  Sbongbow.  On  the  extmction  of  his  male 
line,  his  poesessions  were  divided  among  his  daughters,  and, 
owing  to  frequent  ttmntr«s  ol  proprietorship  and  the 
ron-residence  ut  its  Eni:lish  lords,  Wexford  fell  into  a 
state  of  gieat  contusion,  and  consequently  a  considerable 
part  of  the  county  was  seized  by  one  of  the  Kavanaghs, 
wlio^  early  in  the  Anuteeoth  century,  assumed  the  title  of 
MaeMmrough,  and  declared  himself  king  of  Leinster. 
Further  disturbances  were  occasioned  hy  John  Esmond, 
bishop  of  Ferns,  who  had  been  dcjmved  of  his  episcopal 
dignity  by  the  pope  in  KWn,  ■riM:  rit;iiniiii:  hitn>elt'  ny  force 
of  arms  in  his  castle  at  Ferns.  He  was  uL  len^'th,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  compelled  to  enter  into  articles  to 
keep  the  peace.  From  the  year  1474  to  1537,  when  the 
Irian  poioeattoni  of  the  great  absentee  lords  were  vested  in 
the  crown,  the  county  was  divided  into  two  eepamte  juris- 
dictions :  the  Liberty,  which  ww  governed  by  the  fenrily 
of  Talbot,  earl  cf  Shiewstmr}-.  info  whose  posses-sion  the 
lands  formcily  belonijins;  to  William  Ic  Mariselml  had 
descended;  and  the  Cross,  or  Church  lands  in  tiie  ei.  tily. 
over  whieh  a  sheriff  was  appointed  hy  the  king.  During 
^his  period  two  members  oi  pailiament  were  elected  for  the 
Liberty,  and  two  for  the  Ciosa.  lu  KMi  the  royal  forces, 
under  Ormond,  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  New 
Ross  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  Duncan- 
non  fort  was  taken  by  the  Catholics.  In  1649  the  whole 
county  wa*  redueed  to  subjeelion  by  Cromwell,  who  put  Ihe 
garrison  of  Wexford  to  the  «vord.  From  lliat  time  until  the 
rebellion  of  17a8  the  county  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted 
banquilli^t  but  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  that  insurrec- 
tion,  and  Uie scene  of  many  severe  conflicts.  The  county  was 
placed  under  martial  law  in  the  month  of  April  in  that  year, 
but  no  military  force  was  actually  sent  there  until  hostilities 
had  broken  out  elsewhere.  It  w  as  svispeeted  that  the  secret 
orgaiiuation  ailk'd  the  Society  ot  United  In>hmen  had  ex- 
tended into  Wexford,  and  the  harsh  eonduet  ot  the  military 
in  endeavouring  to  force  the  suspected  parties  into  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  together  with  the  burning  of  a  chapel  at 
Boulavogue.  in  the  pariah  of  Kiloormuck,  exuperated  the 
p«>ople,  and  led  them  to  assemMe  in  arms  at  Oulart  and 
Kilniacllioma.-.  They  were  soon  dislodged  from  th!=  Intter 
po-ition,  hut  at  the  former  plae»'  they  defeated  the  detaeh- 
ijient  ol"  nnlitary  sent  against  tlieni:  and.  rapi.ily  increasing 
in  number  and  boldness,  tlu  y  attacked  hnni>e(jrthy.  and 
foreed  the  garrison  to  retire  towards  Wexford.  Having  cut 
oft  a  party  of  infantry  and  artiilenr  sent  from  Duncannon 
fort  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Wexford,  they  marched 
ttpon  tliattow  n,  the  garrison  of  which  retired  to  Watcrford. 
"nie  hpad-f|iiarters  of  the  rebel  army  were  formed  at  Vinegar- 
hill,  near  Fntn-coithy.  Great  atrocities  we;e  pi-rpetratctl 
by  the  insurgents  during  their  possession  of  the  town  of 
Wexford,  bot  they  appear  to  have  been  not  without  pa- 
nllel  among  the  lovuist  soldieiy.  The  rebels  at  length, 
having  chosen  for  uieir  general  Beauchamp  Bagnal  llar- 
TPV.  F.sil.,  a  Protestant  gentleman  who  had  distinguished 
oimseii  as  a  friend  of  the  pe<^l«  and  an  opponent  of  the 


despotic  mca.™res  of  government,  attacked  New  Rom,  bat 
were  repulsed  with  much  luss  after  ten  hours*  fighting. 
Harvey  was  soon  afterwards  superseded  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  named  Roche.  The  toyal  forces,  bavtog  col- 
lected their  strength  ftom  various  qoartersv  then  made  a 
simultaneous  attack  upon  Vinegnr-liill,  and  forred  the  in- 
surgents to  retrejit.  Wexford  wa-s  aHerwards  reUken,  and 
many  of  the  insurgents  suffered  ca])ital  punishment ;  and 
tlus  complete  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  rebels  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  in  this  district,  exocpling  in  uc  case  of 
a  few  small  detached  parties. 

The  county  of  Wexford,  especially  1h«  southern  part, 
abounds  with  antiquities  of  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
origin,  though  comparatively  few  can  be  assigned  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Knsrhsh  in  the  country. 
Two  tumuli,  or  rafhs,  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  En- 
tiiseorthy,  at  Saiville  or  Montabct:,  and  Donamore ;  two 
others,  of  considerable  size,  near  I>unbrody ;  and  one  near 
New  Ross.  Of  smaller  ratlis,  which  we  numerous  m  the 
sottthem  baronies,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  at  BaJly^caDtt* 
and  is  now  Imd  out  as  a  pleatnre-ground.  There  are  ra- 
ninins  of  monasteries  at  Wexford,  Knniscorlhv,  St.  .Tohn"s, 
south  of  Enm>eor1hy,  Ferns,  DuTibrodv.  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Siiir  and  the  Hairow.  Rovs,  and  Clonn  in.  -  Ol' 
other  ecclesiastica!  edifices,  Tintem  Abbey,  near  the  Han- 
iiow,  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling  for  the  Ihmily  of 
Colclough;  Ballyhack,CaiBsore,and  Clonmoreare  turned 
into  pariah  ehordies;  and  the  ruins  of  Olaseairig  are  partlv 
used  as  a  farm.  There  are  niin.s  of  an  antient  chajjel, 
called  St.  Vaugh's,  near  Carnsore.  Religious  hou-se.s  were 
also  formerly  existing  at  many  other  places  where  no 
tracer  now  remain.  Hums  of  castellated  buildings  are 
numerous.  At  Wexford  are  the  remains  of  Wliile  CmUo, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Carrig  Castle,  on  a  roek 
bv  the  Slaney,  lies  two  miles  northrwest  of  Wexford ;  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  a  more  southerly  direction  is 
that  of  Bamtown,  There  are  also  ruins  of  castles  at  Ferns, 
Enniscorthy,  Mackmine,  Hlack  castle,  on  the  Slanev  a 
few  miles  below  Enniscofthy,  Cuislan-na-Uiahic,  or'But- 
lerniilk  Castle,"  near  Dunbrody  abbey,  and  Killesk,  Knoc- 
kagh.  and  Kilhiie  castles,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  At 
Ballvkeroge  are  considerable  remains  (rf  a  castle  founded 

S&oser  de  Sutton,  and  near  the  same  place  are  ruins 
castles  at  Stokestown,  Alderstown,  Pnest's  Haggard, 
and  the  Creat  Island.  At  Mountearrett,  a  hill  over- 
looking New  Hose,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  ;  on  the 
Hook  peninsula  are  ruins  of  Siade  and  Houseland  castles 
and,  on  its  extreme  point,  of  an  old  fort  called  Hook 
tower,  now  converted  mto  a  light4iouse;  and  on  the  Ban- 
now  inlet  is  Duneormuek  or  CnHsconnoek  castle.  So 
very  numerous  indeed  are  the  remains  of  this  eharaeter, 
that  it  is  observed,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C  Hall, 
rcterrtd  to  above,  tliat  a.s  evidences  of  Uie  power  of  tlie 
.Ansjlo-Norraan  intnidei-s,  as  well  as  of  their  peril  iti  the 
midst  of  brave  though  unskiltul  enemies,  *  we  may  count 
no  fewer  than  six  score  of  their  castles  and  towers,  now  in 
ruins,  in  the  four  southern  baronies  alone— in  Forth  thirty- 
one,  in  Bargy  twenty-seven,  in  ffiielbume  thirty-seven,  m 
Shelmalier  twenty-nve.'  Among  the  military  remains  not 
mentioned  above  is  Strongbow's  fbrt  or  camp,  near  Dim- 
cormuck  castle,  on  nacinbun  Head,  where  intrenchmcnb, 
are  yet  viable.  Of  more  recent  object.s  of  interest  in  the 
county  may  be  mentioned  a  creat  pile  of  stones  at  Wicklow 
Gap,  near  its  northern  extremity,  marking  the  spot  where 
those  who  fell  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  royal  troops,  in  1798,  were  boriwU  It  is  the 
custom  for  every  passenger  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  and 
offer  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

(Oriliiaitcr  Surv/'ij  of  H'ej  foid ;  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary  oj  Ir,  l,i  '!,,l :  Hall^  /'WoflfiP.VOl.ti.,  pp.  ISlT-IM; 
Pariiamentary  Puj>er$,  ice.  &c.) 

WEXFORD,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Ireland,  is  situate  upon  the  aoulh-westem  shore  of 
Wexford  Harbour,  at  the  embooehure  of  the  river  Staner. 
It  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Forth, 
near  the  boundary'  of  that  of  Shelmalier  (Wesh.  in  about 
:vr  20'  N.  lat.  and  about  6°  27'  W.  long,  from  Green 
w  ich,  about  74  miles  south  of  Dublin  ''by  road  j,  and  rather 
more  than  30  miles  ea.<;t  by  north-east  from  Waterford.  Tlie 
general  direction  of  the  town  is  from  north-west  to  south 
east,  in  which  direction,  including  the  suburb  of  Faithe  (a 
corrupti(»n  of  Feagti,  from  St.  Michael  of  Fcagh.  the  name 
of  the  parish),  to  uie  aoath,  is  about  n  mile  j  but  it  does  not 
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extend  more  than  about  titliird  of  n  ini!i'  in  n  soulh-wpstem 
dlrecUcn  from  the  harboui.  Tliiic  x.c  <\\  ]);iri>tus  in  (he 
town,  Ihe  BtrereC'ilP  nr«a  of  wliich,  accorilmi;  to  Hk*  Oiti- 
Oftitce  Survey,  is  6H  acres,  1  rood,  27  poU's.  Tiic  poptiln- 
UottOf  the  entire  town  and  botouch.  m  1K31,  wax  1U.G73, 
ud  die  number  of  houM*  about  WiO.  The  town  is  st-nc- 
nlly  well  built;  but  tht  rtiwets  are  narrow,  partially  and 
bwt  inHiffrrpntly  jjrtvi'd  ;  Mippfid!  wHh  water  partly  by 
)ipe».  partly  by  wells,  niKi  ]-;iriIy  h_v  n.  piiblif  conduit  in 
ht"  corn-market.  Until  rpecirtly  it  v.rtv  not  llL'li'f  '.  Rj  t- 
»  iouK  quays  extend  alone:  the  hiwbour  (lie  wlwle  leiij^^h  of 
the  town,  towards  the  centre  of  which  the  otherwise  nearly 
ttniight  line  ia  broken  by  the  Crescent  Quay,  which  is 
indented  in  *  MDnkareuliir  form.  Nearly  oppo^^ite  to  the 
Orewent.  M  some  dUtance  from  the  quay-line,  is  a  kind  of 
br«ik»«t«,  ea11<'d  the  ballast  quay  or  bank,  formed  by 
ffio  ballast  depo>ile(l  Ihcic  by  .--hips  -.vhich  frequent  the 
pnrf.  The  hiivt'ii  contuu-ls  abtupUv  oppo*!»e  to  tht- 
iiortliem  end  t>t  the  (o'An  ;  ntid  at  the  nt'.'.csf  pri-''  n 
timber  bridpre.  conatructed  entirely  of  American  oak,  at  « 
coat  of  I7.(iu0/.,  by  Emanuel  Cox,  an  engineer  from  the 
United  8t«t«8,  wlw  ereeled  sfereml  other  extenalve  bridges  ' 
in  Ireland,  was  built  in  ITM'M.  The  width  of  the  opcntnt;' 
crossed  is  about  1571  ffct,  iind  fhf  (nifrina!  t>iiitirf  \v:is  of 
that  length  :  but  as  it  had  lalli-n  mut  li  into  ilci  ay,  it  n  ns 
some  years  i  lepaircd,  or  ratbrj  hi oKstim  ted,  at  ;in 
expeiMe  of  OIRX)/.  In  its  present  state  it  consists  of  two 
oaoiewayB,  projecting  t»5Ufeel  and  I88(ket  from  the  north- 
eMtemand  eoutb-westem  banks  respectively,  united  by  a 
timber  bridge  of  7S9  feet,  si)p|)orted  by  23  piers  oT  the 
samp  mntc:inl.  am!  hnvinc;  a  diawbriil<:e  ('(ir  the*  psssajje 
of  iiiasttil  veaiiils  into  tiie  inner  h:i\cn,  wliiili  txuauds 
considerably  a  little  above  the  bridgo.  Tho  loKs  of  Wex- 
Ibrd  Bridge  let,  in  1832,  for  about  7(M.  pt  r  annum.  This 
port  is  conmdered  a  good  nurserj'  for  seamen,  and  has 
many  apprentices  in  the  merchant-flervict.  It  poasessed,  on 
the  HHh  of  March,  1842, 60  refpatered  vesMtt  of  upwards 
of  00  tons,  their  aj^gregate  tonnage  being  7114  tons;  and 
the  customs  duties  taken  in  the  port  in  18K1  amoimted  to 
8357/.  U.  1  Irf. :  in  the  previous  jear  they  weie  843.3/.  3r? 
4(1.  The  export  trade  was  estimated,  according  to  the 
returns  published  I'v  th'j  Irish  Railway  Cummiiisioners,  to 
amount,  in  i83«>.  to  mZVMl.,  and  the  impoila  in  the  same 
year  to  621.417/.  Mure  than  one-half  (in  value)  of  the 
export!  eODfliated  of  eom,meal,  and  flour :  butter  was  csti- 
nated  at  fl4.0DO/.;  oxen  at  36,0(X)/.;  sheep  at  lEi.OOO/.; 
and  swine  at  \2,m(V.  Of  the  iinimrls,  120.00O/.  is  set 
down  for  woollen  marmfat  tun'^ :  '2*.iJ)'.\^)f.  forsiipar  i  exclu- 
sive of  6300/.  for  Brit  is!i  refined  sui:;»r"' ;  2l).l(Hl/.  for  eu:il. 
culm,  and  cinders;  19,800/.  ibr  cast-iron  ;  and  10,000/.  for 
wroucht-iron  and  hardwares:  the  remaining  items  com- 
prised chiefly  manuibctured  goods,  and  various  articles  of 
domeatie  consumption.  Bteam-venels  form  the  medium 
of  regtilar  rommunication  with  Liverpool  nnd  oilier  places, 
and  the  SLuiey  affords  navipulilr-  ermuiUHUL-aiioti  with 
Enniscortby  an  I  the  nitermr  ol  liie  eounty.  The  .shipping 
interests  ol  VVextord  have  been  promoted'by  the  formation, 
within  a  few  years,  of  a  ship>building  establishment ;  the 
vessels  of  thia  port  having  nrevioual|  been  built  either  at 
Mitfoid  or  at  Liverpool.  The  iltshenes  of  the  nei;hbour> 
hood  have  declined,  though  those  of  herrings  and  oy-lcrs 
are  of  some  importance  duiiiiir  the  winter.  Malt  is  nana- 
factured  to  a  cousideial-U  extent  in  tlie  town,  and  much 
ia  sent  to  Dublin.  Then  are  also  a  distiiierv,  breweries, 
rope-yards,  and  tan-yards  in  the  suburbs.  The  coasting 
trade  has  diminished  since  Wexford  was  made  a  bonding- 
port,  but  that  to  Great  Di  itain  has  increased  in  proportion. 
The  chief  market  is  on  Saturday ;  but  there  is  also  one  for 

EOultiy,  butter,  and  eggs  every  Wednesday.     Fairs  are 
eld  eight  times  in  the  yciu. 

The  town  of  NVpxlbul  is  nulosed  towards  111*  laud  by  a 
wall,  wbieh  WHS  (liorouu'hl)  repaired  in  1804,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eorjioniiicHi.  Wexford  forma,  with  several 
B4ii^ning  parislus.  an  t  et  Ic  iastical  tioion.  There  arc 
now  but  two  churches  within  the  town,  although  it  appears 
to  have  eonfained  twenty  in  the  year  iBlS.  There  are 
several  places  of  wurslnp  for  Ruman  Catholi.s,  Wcsleyan 
Methodists,  and  oihcr  demmiu  at  iuu>  ot  Piufc»!aiit  dissen- 
tets.  The  rc'ativc  luinitrers  of  I'rotei^ants  and  Catholics 
in  1834  were  rdioul  as  1  to  6.  The  diocesan  school  for  the 
»ee  of  Ferns  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town;  it  was 
huilt  in  1800,  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  There  is  also 
allu^paneiiinlsehool  IbrbofiMRl  guU,^>uppollud  partly 


by  endowment  nrd  pftrt!y  by  vnlnntary  contribuiton*.  St. 
Peter's  Cotlcf;e,  at  Sunujicr  Hi!!,  west  of  the  town,  is  tt 
large  eduraihinal  establishment  m  eonnoction  with  Ihe 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the  course  of  studies  ranges 
fiom  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  the  highest  de- 
partments. Students  for  the  prie»thood  are  educeted 
there ;  and  the  establishment  Is  not  confined  to  Catholics. 
Protestant  children  also  being  admitted,  and  fducatfd 
without  interference  with  their  religious  principks.  The 
Wexford  poor-school,  founded  in  bv  Mr.  W.  Doran, 

gives  instnu  tion  to  about  :;(H)  boys ;  and  tfierc  is  an  infant- 
school.  founded  in  IHJO.  At  Wexford  are  the  county 
infirmary,  with  a  dispcnsnrv  attached  ;  the  county  fever- 
hospital  ;  the  county  gaol  and  hou<e  of  Correetiott ;  a 
court-house ;  a  house  of  industry  and  a  lunatic  tuylinn,  both 
in  the  old  gaol ;  and  the  Redmond  frmale  orpnan-house, 
erected  in  \^2  K  <  hii  fly  frnm  fund;*  bcmieaihctJ  r  y  a  •:<  !  ■'<•- 
man  of  the  niune  oi  itrdmoiid,  by  which  it  is  supported. 
It  is  sitvatcd  Upon  part  of  the  lands  of  8t.  Peter's  College, 
and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  five  other  tmstees.  Among  the  other  public 
Buildmgs  are  spacious  barracks;  assemblv-rooma.  where 
balls  are  held  on  pnbHe  oreafuans ;  a  bniMinsr  belonging 
fo  the  Woxtbrd  Union  Club  ;  a  small  flu  at. whit  b.  mt 
I'rnvi  ig  pioHtablc,  was  converted  iiiUi  a  sjite-room: 
i(ia;i  hcs  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  'jt  the  Picvincial 
Bank,  &c.  There  are  aUo  rciuliuij-roonis,  and  a  Chamber 
of  (.'ommerce.  established  in  iKtl.  There  is  a  iFavings* 
bank,  in  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  return,  in  Novem- 
ber. 1842,  there  were  ld02  depositon. 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  a  maritime  settlcmrfif  of  thr 
Danes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  t ornurly 
written  Weisford,  from  the  term  Wae-fm  d  \V;>i-hford;, 
which  implies  a  bay  overftnwei!  lythe  tide,  but  lell  dr)', 
or  nearly  so,  at  low-water.  H  ^v-s' besieged  for  three  days 
ly  F1ts4itephen,  wmn  after  he  lauded  at  Bnginbun,  anl 
then  surrendered  on  condition  of  recognising  the  sove- 
reignty of  Dermod  MacMurrongh,  king  of  Leinsior.  The 
town  partook  of  the  changes  and  disturbances  mentioned 
in  the  hisiot)  o!'  the  eounty 'see  tlie  preceding  aiticle); 
and  during  the  contention  between  tlie  nouses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  it  was  seized  by  Sir  .lohn  Butler,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  just  been  beheaded  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  (h.ke  of  York.  He  was  soon  anerwards  de- 
feated by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who^  in  the  Ibllowing  nar, 
held  a  parliament  in  the  town.  Wexford  was  one  o  f  the 
fiiAt  jilaees  wideli  IVll  into  tlie  b.ands  of  the  insurgents  in 
!(itl.  and  loimed  the  poit  lioin  uhieh  they  received  theii 
priiK  ipa!  supplies  from  other  (  oVlH' i  h  -.  In  l(i49.  on  tht 
apimiaeh  of  Ciomwell,  tlie  nihaliii.'.nts  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  receive  a  detachment  of  royal  troopt  Ihna  Os- 
mond tbr  the  defence  of  the  town ;  but  they  w^re  of  no 
avail  r  Cromwell  obtained  pocsemon  of  the  niace.  and  gave 

it  V])  to  ni;lt'nry  oxeer.tiiri.  AlTer  the  bntt.e  of  the  no\Tie 
the  Irv.Mi  to,.k  p.iit  uilh  Wi'.iiam  Hi.,  and  was  g'tni-oned 
bv  Ins  ti(uj]is.  In  \7'M  a  edilision  took  place  hct^^f  i n 
tfic  military  and  a  body  ot  peasantry  assembled  for  the 
rescue  of  some  Whiteboy  piisnncrs,  on  which  occasion  Car* 
tain  Valloton  was  L'illed.  A  monumental  obelisk  on  the 
Windmill  Hill  commemorates  this  event.  During  the  ift- 

si;irer'iitn  of  17i>8  the  town  was  (".ae  rated  by  tb?  garrison, 
in  u  pa.ujc  occasioned  by  the  di  llat  of  a  det.u  bment  of 
royal  troops  marcl.ini:  to  their  a.s.si.stance,  nnd  tlie  rebels 
immediately  made  it  llmr  head-qiiaiters.  They  retained 
pi  Kse'^sioti  from  the  30;li  of  May  to  the  21st  of  June,  during 
which  time  they  beheaded  uiiiety-one  pritonen  on  the 
bridge  ;  but  alter  the  defeat  of  the  instirKent«  at  Vincftr* 
hill,  the  rebels  fled  precipitately  from  the  town. 

The  first  charter  cranted  to  Wexford,  as  far  as  record* 
show,  was  that  ol  .Vdonwr  de  Valence,  in  1318.  It  x^::^ 
eoufirnad  and  exleiulud  by  Henry  IV.  and  Elizabttii. 
.\nother  charter,  under  which,  until  the  recent  alteration*, 
the  town  was  governed,  was  granted  by  James  I.  in  IOOB> 
James  II.  gave  one  at  a  later  pciiod,  but  it  wesMnnUtd 
after  the  lUvolution.  Wexford  is  one  of  the  town^  whase 
corporations  were  dissolved  by  the  net  of  the  Srd  and  4fh 
of  Vieloria.  The  town  sent  two  nieii,her>  f.i  the  Iri-h 
pa.i.iaaienf,  and  now  sends  one  lo  tl»4l  oi  Gua'  Hrit;un. 
The  number  of  registered  voters  in  1839-40  was  4(J.". 

(Orrfri'inn'  Survey  nf  IVfifotdi  Lewis's  T^grafhwA 
Diri.  ,!<  ii:j'j  lrriufid;  PnrUttmeM«ni  Pvoift t  ftm.) 
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WEYERMAN.  JACOB  KAMPO.  a  Dutch  fhiit  and 
flower  painter,  born  at  Breda,  in  1679,  notorious  tor  iiis 
bad  character  and  scandalous  wiitingD.  He  wrote  a  set  ol* 
iivcaof  Dutch  jMuntaiK,  whiph,  accoidin^  to  Van  Gool,  are 
IbU  of  ealumnies ;  and  Deaeaoips  says  oi  him, '  II  a  rempli 
itiA  fciits  donlures,  d'impirii's,  ct  de  i-alomnii'>i.'  In* 
woilv  i»  fiifitled  '  Levensbciclij jviug.'ii  diT  Nidiriiiiit(iclie 
Ku(i»t»clii.di  n»  ea  St  hilderessen,'  'SjfravL'ului^L',  17--).  4to. 
la  one  oi  hm  tcandaloiu  writiagu  he  attacked  the  Dutch 
£ut  India  Company ;  and  in  1730  be  waft  condemned  to 
perpetual  inpiwoiiiiiantat  hi*  own  co«t,  ia  whi«h  be  di^ 

He  kanit  paitifintj  of  Ferdinand  van  Kfssel,  and  had 

f;(eat  skill  in  his  ityle  and  great  lac  illty  in  writinif :  he 
iowevcr  nt'k;l*'CtL'd  lii»  ait  and  abiiscd  hi«  abihties.  iiiul, 
according  tu  all  accountit,  appears  to  ha%c  been  a  Iho- 
rouffhly  bad  man  in  every  re^ipect. 

(Van  CoalSehoiUwrg  dtr }ivkrlaHt$cktSehUdtrt,Uc. ; 
Detcanips  A'l  Vit  dn  Ptititm  Ftamandt,  &e.) 

WEYMOUTH  and  MELCOMBi:  RKGIS,  in  the  Dor- 
chetter  diviuon  of  Dor»et»hire,  in  'rtr  'Xi'  .\.  lat.  and  2"  27' 
VV,  loni?.,  were  formerly  di^linut  niniiicip.il  and  paiUaaiunt- 
ary  boroughs,  but  were  united  into  one  parhamt'otary  and 
muDieipal  borough  in  1571,  and  Weymouth  i»  oow  th«  ge* 
neml  mim  liar  irath  plao««.  The  tvvo  town*  form  *  Mtport 
on  the  •bora  of  Weymouth  Bay.  where  it  cominanlcates 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  a  small  inliMnaJ  bay,  about  two 
niilcii  luii^,  l  alli'd  tlif  IJat  kwaii  i.  wiiiuli  may  be  resrarded 
a»  the  iE*tuaiy  oi  the  .-.mall  jivcr  Wey.  The  hfii  liour  is  in 
the  arm  of  tlie  »ea  wluch  connects  the  Hackwutcr  with 
Weymouth  Uay,  Weymouth  beiii);  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  Melcombe  Regit  on  the  north  aide :  the  two 
towro  are  connected  by  m  handsome  atone  biidi^e.  In 
It'laiul'h  tiiiu-  the  romniiinii.-ulion  was  l»y  a  ft  try  :  'the 
tiajectu*  iB  Ly  a  boti-,  \\\\\\  a  \v\m  bent  over  liif  lia\en, 
*o  that  in  the  ten y-1  ul<;  '.lu'y  no  (.ai-^."  Ti'.L-  liailjinif 
lias  eirrht  Ipet  of  water  on  tlie  bar  at  ebb-tide,  l  iie  united 
6o»ouu;h  L-Diapribes  tlie  chapeliy  of  Weymouth  and  the 
imriali  til  &l«lcoQib«  Kejjia.  togethor  with  the  faarbouc  and 
Backwater,  the  latter  being  indoded  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
cuinhc 

Weyuioulh  l'io);<  r  is  ch ib<  ;i  m  havinj;  thf  appear- 
ance of  an  old  ii>liitijj-to\vii,  \Mth  mean-lookm^:  Iiousl^s 
and  oarrow  streets.  Melcoinbe  is  kituated  on  a  tungue 
of  ]Md  botwaeo  W<>ymouth  Bay  and  the  Backwater, 
Tcty  nncraw  on  the  north-east,  but  becoming  wider  to- 
wards tbe  harbour,  where  the  width  is  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  ;  the  ground  on  which  it  stanc!^  ,  a  i  oiiMdcrabU' 
part  of  it  havinjf  been  reclaimed  tioni  liif  Bai  k water  by 
eijiba  kniL'tit.  In  I'lont  of  WeynKuith  Hay  a  bitiad  ternii-f 
cal.eo  the  E<*planade.  extends  nearly  a  mile,  witli  a  (ciadual 
slope  towards  the  »hui  c  ;  the  raqgea  of  bot]<>es  whick  face 
thia  Eaplaaade  are  liandMime,  and  many  of  them  Imkc  ; 
most  or  them  are  occupied  by  those  who  resort  to  the  town 
a  bathin::f-])!a(i',  for  which  the  beach  is  cxcpllrntly 
iiiiapteJ.  the  i.:<nd  being  smooth  and  ftrni,  and  the  slope 
vt-iy  i.'raaual.  The  houses  in  the  baok  part  of  the  town  fti-e 
tufeiior  and  the  streets  narrow. 

Wejnoudihad  been  a  declining:  place  for  iaeajryeai-s 
from  variooi  cause*>  but  chiefly  perbapi  in  eotuequeoce  of 
tbe  rtraliy  of  Foole,  till  it  waa  Drougnt  into  repute  as  a 
bathing-place,  about  1763,  by  Italph  Allen,  of  Balli.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  went  tlu  rt-  in  1780,  and  had  a  house 
built  for  his  ri>idtMic<'.  (leoit:*'  HI.  paid  his  first  visit  in 
17t^;  l»e  bad  a  ro)al  lodge  erected,  ajid  went  there  fre- 
quently. I  he  elimateis  veiy  mild,  Weymouth  liay  being 
sheltered  to  the  north  by  surrQuoding  bilist  wtiich  twve  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  soatn  towaids  the  beaeh.  There  arc 
asaemblv-roomst  a  theatie.  two  national  schools,  one  of 
them  l^ncaAteriau,  tv\o  ehurehes,  one  of  which  is  in  Wey- 
mouth, w  tm  li  IS  a  eun.cy  allaehed  to  the  rec-lory  of  Wyke 
Regis,  and  there  are  piai-t^  oi  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptiats,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  In  the  savings-bank 
the  onmber  of  depocitoni  Notemlter  20,  1842,  was  514 : 
the  smallMt  sma  on  which  iatoraet  ii  allowed  is  I4f .  8|</. 
Ship-buildinsr  is  carried  on,  and  rope^MluDgi  but  JitUe 
is  done  in  any  other  trade. 

The  number  of  vessela  above  r>0  tonb  burthen  bi^ontrivi:; 
to  the  port  of  Weyniouih,  in  1K40,  wa*  the  ag«je)£ale 
burthen  of  ivhiOh  wa.-^  UJ:S7  tons.  The  gross  receipt  at  the 
eustoro-houie,  in  1839.  was  7«.  7d.:  in  1840  it  was 

I4J27IL  llA  4i<;  Thetnd0«rthopoit«fWe]nBooth,in 
U3%iiaa>- 


Foi'eiga  vessels,  with  cargoes,  inwards  .  97 

For«i^a  vetsels,  with  cargoes,  outward*  .  tf 

Coaating'vessels,  with  cargoea,  tnivarda  .  805 

Coasting-vessels,  with  cargoes,  outwards  .  810 

Po«t«oi!)ce  packets,  inwards              .  .  101 

Post-ofRi  e  I'ai  ketH,  ovitwards     .        .  .  101 

Registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  .  79 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Kefbrni  Act  the  corporatton 

consisted  of  a  mayor,  an  indefinite  ni';mher  of  aldormeti, 
two  bailiftn,  and  twenty-four  prituipal  bLii<,'es,ei*.  lite 
Municipal  Rel'nrni  .\(t  divided  the  borough  into  two 
wards,  with  six  aldermen,  and  a  council  of  eighteen.  The 
number  of  burgesses,  or  municipal  electors,  in  l&iT.  was 
0:H.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  borough  in  184(M1 
was  2163/.  .1*.  l(k/. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  before  the  Reform 
Act,  returned  four  members  to  the  House  of  Common.*. 
The  right  of  vo'in^  was  in  the  eorpoialion,  the  pos.se.<<i)rs 
of  fVeehold  inoperty,  and  lee-lann  renters.  There  were 
no  fi  eonion.  The  number  of  voters  was  reckoned  to  be 
about  2i)Uo.  but  the  larEest  number  of  electon  who  polled 
at  any  election,  forthuty  ypurs  previous  to  1831,  was  746. 
The  borough  now  returns  two  members  to  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  legiater  in 
1835-6  was  617,  of  whom  wi  re  10/.  householflers ;  the 
number  on  Uie  recister  in  lKi'J-40  was  C(JO,  of  whom  S97 
were  10/.  householders. 

The  populsvtion  of  the  boro\:;;!i,  in  lf^31,  was^ 

Chapeiry  uf  Weymouth  .  .  2529 
Parish  of  Meloombe  Begia       .  M2S 
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In  1821  the  population  was  The  number  of  houses, 
in  1821,  was  12i;i;  m  1H.51  tliu  number  of  houses  %vas 
I4(j.').  The  |>u;niiation  wiiiiin  t h e  iimita of  tho  parUamont> 
ary  boruugh  m  1831  was  b0ii5. 

Weymouth  is  128  miles  from  London  by  med.  There  is 
no  direct  mail  from  London,  but  a  efoe»>lMul  fttuu  Dor- 
chester, which  is  eight  miles  north  fiora  Weymonth. 

Weymouth  in  an  antient  p!ace :  it  is  mentionf  d  in  tlie 
'Domesday  Book,'  and  afterwards  a  place  of  some 
naval  im|Uirtanee.  In  1;147  it  turmslied  20  ships  and  264 
men  tuwardii  tiie  armament  destined  to  attack  Calais.  In 
1388,  wlien  the  Spanish  Armada  niled  to  attack  England, 
si-x  ships  of  the  English  fleet  belonged  to  Weymouth. 
During  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.,  Weymouth  was 
alternately  garrisoned  by  the  rniialisti  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians till  1644,  when  the  ]iai  liamenlanans  obtained 

riOssession  whu-b  they  luld  nil  the  tei  iiiiiiation  ofthe  war. 
n  the  reign  of  Charlca  II.  Weymuuih  was  greatly  injured 
by  a  fire,  and  3(JU0/.  was  collected  in  1«73  bv  a  brief, 
towards  repairing  the  damage  which  it  had  sustained. 
^  The  earliest  charter  known  to  baTe  been  granted  to 
V/eymouth  was  one  in  1252,  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  St. 
SwitVin,  Winchester,  to  whom  the  manoi-s  ul  Weynjoutu 
and  Melcombe  ha<l  been  granted  by  Henry  I.,  a  grant 
which  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  Henry  H.  A  giant 
of  certain  liberties  and  pjiviK -ces  was  made  to  Melcombe 
Hcf^is  by  a  chatter  dated  27  May,  8  £dw.  1.,  and  iblloncil 
by  anotlicr,  dated  22  Jan^  11  Edw.  II. :  by  one  dated  fl 
Nov.,  2  Edw.  III. ;  and  by  one  dated  15  ^Tay,  1  Kiir  Hi 
union  of  the  two  boioughs  was  by  an  act  ti  pailiiiUitu), 
dated  2  April,  Kifli  I'.ii/.  .July  1.  i4  .lame.s  I.,  another 
charter  of  inLurpotation  wa»  granted  ;  and  to  remedy  cer- 
tain defects  in  this  charter,  an  amending  and  explanatory 
charter  vras  obtained,  IB  August,  81  Oeo.  11.  In  18(J2,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  of  tbe  number  of  principal 
bureesses,  it  waa  apprehended  that  the  corporation  might 
be  legally  dissolved,  to  avoid  which  a  new  charter  wr.s 
oblairied,  2.5  May,  44  Geo.  III.,  wbuh  w.as  the  L'nvoiriing 
cinutci  ui  the  borough  till  tite  Mumuipai  iietcjnn  Act  iu 
183.1. 

{Municipal  Corpuraitont'  Beporttt  1835;  Boun^aru 
Rpportt,  1832;  TAvAiAan%**  HiUory  and  Anti^ttM  ^  ^ 
County  <^  Durttt;  Partiamenlnru  DofumtnU.) 

WrtALE  FISHERY.  [Fishhrik^.] 

WH.\I,FS  —  CWocftj — an  .order  ot  aquatic  maiiimBi* 
with  t'jD-liki:  anterior  extremities,  the  poatenor  extremities 
being  ab^ent.  (;r  latlur.  I.avin^  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large  horixoatal  caudal  fin  or  tail,  without  an  external  eafr 
w  ithout  hair  on  their  external  integument,  and  the 
vieal  bones  eooenpieaaed  as  to  leave  tbe  aaiinal  vittMttl 
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uny  outwwrd  appearance  of  a  neck.  This  order  comprises 
the  iargest  aiuaiated  forms  io  exUtence :  some  of  the  ge> 
iMm«omiMHiH(  it  ere  phy  tophagoue,  orpIaiiil>wten ;  041^ 

or  animal-entcrs. 


SySTSIIATIC  A«RANUlUIWiT. 

The ceticeoM nHnnmele.  whow  aboden  eifherintheae* 

or  the  t;rca1  rivi-rs.  ri-seinble  Fishe>>m)  clo^vt'ly  in  exler- 
iial  appearance,  that  it  is  haiiily  to  bt:  woiuiejttl  al  thai 
not  only  the  vulu'iii.  hut  even  somo  of  the  earlier  zoologists 
looked  upon  Uiem  as  belonging  to  that  cla.s8.  ThU  notion 
is  kept  anve  to  the  present  day  in  the  announcements  of 
the  commretive  Mioeeae  of  tho*e  &bi{M  which  are  employed 
in  the  frhaie  Pfghmf ;  for  not  only  is  it  conveyed  by  that 
irrnenil  term  for  the  capture  of  whales,  but  by  statements 
that  one  ship  has  an  ived  with  three ^s/i,  another  with  four 
yf</<.  a  third  with  one  Sll. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  we  lind  the  Hebrew 
words  TTian  end  Thannin,  which  iiave  been  translated  by 
the  words  cqro(  (the  word  used  by  j^neas  Gazsus  to  de- 
li|[;nilte  the  fish  out  of  whoae  belly  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
escaped  eAer  having  been  swallowed)  and  '  whate.'  Lyco- 
phron  terms  the  marine  animal  that  so  disposed  of  Hercules 
when  he  svas  ship^vrecked,  ra'^xdinx;  in'tdv,  a  shark. 

The  Septuagtnt  Umuslaies  tlie  Hebrew  words  above 
noticed,  rd  Ktjrri  tA  ftiyaXa,  in  the  21st  verse  of  the  fint 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
seventeenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah.  In  the 
book  of  Job  (vii.  12),  and  in  that  ol  £sekiel  (xxxii.  2).  the 
translation  uses  the  tcim  dpanuy  {draeon).  In  MattiMw 
xi  i .  40  .  where  the  tmllowuig  up  of  Jondi  ii  alluded  to. 
«ijrof  IS  employed. 

In  Barker  .s  Bible  Uil.'j  the  pa-soaiie  in  Genesis  is  trans- 
lated, '  Then  God  created  the  great  whales,'  much  tiiesaffie 
as  it  stands  in  the  version  now  reed  iu  onrchttrebcii  *  And 
God  created  great  whalea.' 

The  other  passages  are  traoslited  in  MarWs  Bibte  as 
follows: — .loimh  i.  17\'Nnw  the  Lord  had  prep^rinl  a 
jrreat  tish  to  swallcv  up  Jonali :  and  Jonah  was  in  the  be.iy 
of  the  fish  three  days  anil  ttme  niirhts :  — .(oli  \ii.  i2  .'Am 
1  a  sea  or  a  whale  fish,  thai  thou  keepe..t  tnc  in  wai  J  i" — 
jSzekiel  (xxxii. 2),  'Thou  art  like  a  lyon  ol  the  nations,  and 
att  es  •  dragmi  in  the  sea ;'  in  a  note,  *  or  ichaW  is  added : — 
Kattbew  (xtt.  40), '  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
llighu  in  the  whale's  belly,'  &c. 

In  the  version  now  used  in  our  churches  the  passage  in 
Jonah  lb  vrrbatiiii  tiie  ^ame  as  in  Fiaiker  :  tiial  in  Job  is 
thus  rendered,  'Am  I  sea,  or  a  \vhalc,  llial  l)iuu  settcst  a 
watch  over  latT — that  in  Ezekiel,  'Thou  art  hknayuiing 
lion  of  tbe  nations,  and  thou  aft  as  a  whale  in  ihe  sea.s  :' 
—that  in  Matthew  is  identicd  with  the  passai^  in  Barker. 

These  are  merely  cited  i*  exuiplee:  them  «•  other 
passages  in  the  Ota  Testament  In  which  the  words  wha]e 
and  rijro;-  oeenr  in  the  Kiicliih  and  Greek  ver-inns.  It 
would  hi'  l)e>ide  the  pres«Mi1  (jnestiv)ii  to  enter  lulu  the  dis- 
cussion ■.\h'Mher  the  «hale  was  meant,  or  a  crocodile,  as 
some  will  have  it,  m  the  verses  above  quoted;  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  show  tlis  eommonlj'  received  opmion 
that  a  wnale  was  n  fish* 

In  the  index  to  Ptiny'e  •Natural  History*  we  find  ti>e 

wh;''(  s 'rivaled  asfislus  *  Halrr'nai  um  pisi  ium  conhidenitio.' 
'  Haiirna  piscis.'Scc.,  hut  in  the  work  ilsell  the /<((/f/'/jci  and 
Phyteler  are  notii  ed  a>  Bfltiw,  and  a  lair  account  is  K'^en 
of  tiieir  spouting  and  general  habits.  The  seventh  chapter 
of  his  ninth  book,  indeed,  is  headed  '  An  spirent  pisces.  an 
dorniaatt'  but  in  that  chapter  he  expres&lv  states  that 
neither  whales  nor  dolphins  (baltenis  nec  delptunis)  have 
gills,  but  breathe  by  means  of  fistuhe,  or  blow-AOie^  which 
appertain  to  the  lungs. 

Aristotle,  who.-e  [Treat  zooloci'.'a'  work  Pliny  lind  closely 
studied,  was  certainly  aware  of  the  broad  distint^on  be* 
tweeu  the  whales  and  dolphins  ;.the  positioii  of  whose 
blow-holes  he  mentions)  and  fishes. 

Gcsoer  separated  the  whales  from  the  fishes,  including 
Ifaem  in  a  dutinct  order  of  marine  animals.  Aldiovandi 
separated  them  also,  though  tliey  appear  in  the  same  vo- 
lume, the  titleof  whu  his  '  Dc  Piscibus,  I,ibri  V. :  De  Ceti,. 
Liber  Uiius.'  Jonstuii  gives  tiiem  a  separate  chapter  at 
the  head  of  his  book  '  De  Piscibus.* 

Ray,  io  Qis  Synopsis  Mflhodita  Pitcium  (1713^,  ob- 
serres  that  the  term  '  fish'  is  extended,  even  bythe  lesimed 
«f  our  country,  to  the  bloodless  aq;ttatics»  as  th^  were  then 
Etanguia  ngitafica,  such  as  Cnmlaetn,  AilacM, 


I  and  Mollia,  or  shell-  ess  mollusTcs.  On  the  other  hand, 
some,  he  remarks,  not  only  exclude  those  Exitnguia  aqua' 
fira,but  also  the  Cetaceans  (' Cetaceum  genus,  seu  Befluai 
marime'),  contending  ttiat  no  other  animals  can  justly  be 
termed  fishes  except  those  whteh  breathe  br  means  of  fills 
and  have  but  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  '^ith  thest-  la-sl 
Ray  agrees,  and  exj)resM's  his  own  opinion  that,  if  we  speak 
properly  and  pliilosophically.  the  name  of  fish  should  be  re- 
stricted to  such  iast'-mentioned  animals  only,  and  points 
out  the  absence  of  any  relationship  of  the  *  Pisces  tetacm 
dicti'  with  the  true  fishes,  adding,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  place  where  they  spend  theur  lives,  the  external 
figure  of  their  body,  their  hairless  skin,  and  their  natatory- 
progression,  the  Cetacea  have  hardly  anything  in  conamon 
with  the  tnie  fisiies.  hut  in  Other  respects  agree  with  the 
viviparous  tiuadnipeds. 

Nevertheless,  that  he  may  avoid  dissent  from  received 
opinions  and  the  appearance  of  paradox.  Ray  declares  that 
he  will  not  innovate,  but  consider  the  Cetaceous  animaU 
as  fiiihes  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  define  what  a  fish  is,  thus  : 
An  aquatle  atumal  having  blood,  wanting  feet,  swimming 
with  fins,  covered  either  with  scales  or  with  a  nakeif. 
smooth,  hairlesb  skin,  j)a.-isine  its  li'e  in  the  waters,  aru! 
■  never  voluntarily  leavini:  it  for  the  dry  land. 

■Rie  Cetaceous  fishis,  or  BcUufe  martntr,  form  his  tir*t 
section,  and  are  iinmediatelv  followed  bv  the  Cartilaginous 
fishes,  eaUed  Siiache  (XiX^x^)  bv  Aristotle.  Of  the  Ceta- 
ceans he  says  that  they  breathe,  nice  quadrupeds,  by 
of  InnjTS,  copnliiti-,  brin^-  fnrlh  their  younij  alive,  I'.nd 
nourish  them  \Mth  tticir  milk,  atul  in  the  stnuture  and 
us»'  of  all  their  internal  parts  airn  e  \sith  thuse  animals. 

The  tbilowingare  the  genera  enumerated  by  Kay  : — 

Bitltetia  (2  species);  Cf-U  (I);  Orca  (2,  but  one  ttOt 
dearly  defined) ;  AUnu ;  Momemm  ;  Detpkimu  ;  Pkoemm. 
and  be  divides  the  Cetacei  getteru  PitetUtmt  BtJmnm,hlt9 
two  great  groups— the  toothed  and  iootlileas;tha  latter 
having  homy  laminie  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Tile  Toothed  Whales  are  subdivided  into  those  which 
have  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  those  which  have  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw;  and  there  are  ftirthcr  subdiviMon.*  de- 
pendent on  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  back-fin  and 
the  shape  of  the  teeth. 

Tbe  Toothless  or  Whalebone  Whales  ara  subdivided  abo 
with  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  back-fin. 
the  presence  of  a  blow-hole,  or  the  employment  of  nostrils 
in  respiration,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  the  belly,  and  the 
width  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Linnfeus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the 'Systema  Natura>* 
(1766),  defines  the  Fulcra  or  jjrops  of  lus  Mammalia  to 
be  four  feet,  with  the  exception  of  those  mammals  which 
are  merely  aquatic,  in  quwu*  pedes  poittrtortt  in  tauAt 

fnnnam  ftji/i/nu/i'i^  in  other  word-.,  m  which  tire  {>o.^tenor 
imbs  are  manacled  or  conjoined,  so  as  to  iurni  a  taii-fin. 

The  seven  ortlers  of  Mammal i<i  in  this  system  are  divided 
into  three  Mictions:—!.  U.nol'icui-ata  ;  2,  Uwotru^TA;  3, 
Miiltai.  The  seventh  and  last  order,  CUe,  isthe  only  one 
belonging  to  the  section  Mutiea. 

The  following  is  the  litmtesn  definition  of  the  Isst-named 
order : — 

Pectoral  fins  in  lieu  of  feet,  and  feet  conjuineii  into  a 
horizontal  flattened  fin  in  lien  of  a  tail.  No  c]a\\s.  Teeth 
caiiiJasiuious.  Nose  often  a  frontal  pipv.  Food,  lool- 
liisks,  fishes. 

Locality,  the  Ocean. 

lann&us  then  declares  that  he  has  separated  these  ceta- 
ceans from  the  fishes,  and  associated  them  with  the  m  vn 
mal^on  account  of  their  warm  bilocnlar  heart ,  their  lnnL-~, 
their  moveable  eyelids,  their  hollow  ears,  jit-U'-in  lutmnfr  n 
f^mirtam  mammts  /firfanfem,  and  thi.*,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pres.sive  words,  >\r  A-i'f  miturte  jure  meritoque. 

Here  then  we  find  the  decisive  step  taken,  with  the 
unflinching  firmness  of  a  master  mind,  relying  uptm  the 
philosophical  principles  that  demanded  tbe  separation,  and 
no  longer  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by  calling  that  a 
fish  which  he  knew  to  he  a  iiirtinmiierous  aniinal.  Sonu' 
parts  of  his  detinitiou — not  much  of  it — may  be  opeu  to 
criticism,  as  v\  here  he  designates  the  teeth  as  cartilaginous, 
a  term  probably  used  to  <  omprehend  both  the  horny 
laminae  of  the  whalebone  u  hates  and  the  true  teeth  of  the 
other  cetaceans :  but  the  broad  line  of  distinction  is  urns* 
sailabic,  and  will  ever  temaui  so. 

The  order  Gef«  is  llius  summniily  defined  try  its  greil 
founda 
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Snraeiet  upon  the  head.  Pectoral  fin  and  hoiiMmtal 

aoM  fin  without  claws. 

Genera : — Monodan,  Balfrma,  'Physeter,  Delphiniu. 

This,  the  la.st  order  of  the  LiinigBaa  t^mmaUOf  !•  UH' 
mediitely  precedeil  by  the  lirllnff. 

For  I«c6p6de'B  armigemrnt,  see  hil  Bktokt  NktmnUe^ 
^.  det  Citaeis,  4to..  Paris,  18W. 

The  Citaci*  form  Cuviei^s  ninth  and  lart  order  of  Mam- 
mi/iret,  the  Ruminants  {Pecora,  Linn.)  beint;  the  eififhth. 

Cuvier  defines  the  Cetaceans  to  be  mammiferouii  animals 
Without  posterior  I'eet.  Their  trunk,  he  states,  continues 
itsetl' Willi  a  thick  tai),  which  a  carttla^tnuus  hoiizouta!  iin 
terminates,  and  their  head  Li  joined  to  the  trunk  by  a  neck 
M  ibort  and  thick  that  no  narrowing  or  eonrtriction  of  the 
part  is  perceptible,  and  compoaed  of  cervical  vertebne, 
which  are  very  delicate,  and  in  part  conjoined  Of  aoldered 
together.  Their  anterior  extremities  have  the  first  bones 
>hortened  and  the  succeed iim  bones  flattened  and  enveloped 
111  a  tendinous  niembrahe,  which  reduces  them  to  true  ftm. 
This  gives  nearly  entirely  the  external  form  of  the  fishes, 
except  that  theae  lait  have  the  tail-fin  vertical.  The  ceta- 
ceans therefore  remain  constantly  in  the  water;  but  tm 
they  respire  by  means  of  lun^,  they  are  obliged  to  come 
frequently  to  the  surface  for  air.  Irieirwarm  blood ;  their 
ear*  open  externally,  although  with  ven-  small  aperturoA; 
their  viviparous  generation,  the  teats  by  means  of  which' 
tliey  suckle  their  young,  and  all  the  details  of  their  ana- 
ton^^a^cientJy  diatinguiah  theiUt  Cuvier  observes,  from 

The  same  gteaX  zoologist  remaika  that  their  brain  is 
lar^e  and  its  hemispheres  well  developed ;  the  petrous 
boi-.e,  or  that  jwrtioii  of  the  cranium  which  contains  the 
int«maJ  ear,  i!>  iieparated  I'rum  the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
only  adheres  thereto  by  ligaments.  There  is  no  external 
ear,  nor  are  there  any  hair*  upon  their  bodies.  The  form 
of  their  tail  obliges  them  to  move  it  from  above  down- 
wards for  their  pragienive  motion*  and  aida  tbeoi  graatly 
in  raising  themselves  in  the  water. 

To  the  genera  wiiich,  up  to  Cuvier's  time,  naturalists 
^lad  reckoned  among  tht:  Celacea,  he  adds  those  which 
liad  formerly  been  confounded  with  the  WalniMa^  and 
which  fom  his  first  family,  viz. : — 

The  Herbivorous  Cetaccana. 

Dw  teeth  of  these  have  a  flat  crown,  which,  Cuvier 
mnarics,  determines  their  mode  of  life,  leading  them 
often  to  >■  Uip  water  to  creep  and  feed  on  the  bank  : 
these  have  two  teats  on  the  breast,  and  hairy  tuuui>tache2> ; 
t«o  circumstjinces,  he  observe*,  which,  when  they  have 
been  seen  firom  a  distance  with  their  heads  raised  vertically 
out  of  ^  water*  have  given  them  some  resemblance  to 
1RHMB  or  men.  and  have  prot>ably  given  origin  to  the 
itoties  of  some  travelleni  who  pretend  that  they  have  seen 
Tritons  and  Syrens.  Althoug;!!  in  the  eraniiuii  the  bony 
nostrils  open  upwards,  they  are  only  pierce<l  in  the  »kiit  at 
tiic  end  of  the  muzzle.  Their  stomach  is  divided  into  four 
pouches,  two  of  which  are  lateral ;  and  they  have  a  great 
c»cum. 

Cuvier  divides  the  Heifoivorous  Cetacea  into — 

ht,  The  £(maiii/»w,  or  rather  Manatees  {Manatu*,Cn\.); 
2nd.  the  Dugongs,  Lacip.  (AlMwfVt  IU<) ;  M»  the  Sttl- 
Uret,  Cuv.  (Rytina.  III.). 

Cnfiei%  aeoond  family  of  this  order  consiiitaci 
The  O'dinaiy  Cetaceaiiii. 

Hmm  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  b)  the  ^in- 
gatararaamtna  which  has  procured  for  them  the  French 
mote  of  Smtffhurt,  or  Blowers.  As  they  take,  together 
with  their  prey,  says  Cuvier.  larsjo  volumes  of  water  into 
their  very  spacimis  mouth,  there  was  a  necessity  of  Hotne 
O'jfltt  to  pet  rid  of  it ;  it  passes  across  the  nostrils  by  means 
of  a  particular  disposition  of  the  velum  palati,  and  i)>  col- 
lected hi  a  aae  placed  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  cavity 
of  the  noK,  vriience  it  is  driven  out  with  violence  by  tJie 
compression  of  powerful  muscles  by  a  narrow  aperture 
purted  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Thus  it  is,  add*  Cuvier, 
lliiU  they  ptuUuc«:  those  Jtts  U'euuvfhich  cause  them  to  be 
seen  from  afar  by  voyagers. 

Mr.  Bennett*  tt  is  true,  in  a  paper  read  some  time 
tince  before  tiie  illogical  Society  of  London,  on  the 
habits  of  the  Caebalot,  deoiea  that  it  «i)«eta  water  fion  the 
blow-hole,  and  asserts  that  the  apootm^  eonibta  cnljr  of 
'he  accumulated  mucus  and  condensed  vapour  of  cxpira-  j 
tioo;  but  Mr.  Ueli  well  observes,  in  answer  to  this,  that 
we  have  not  only  the  positive  att«a<ation  of  U. 
P.  Cm  No.  1714. 


who  declares  that  he  has  seen  them  spout  vrater  when  hs 

was  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  but  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Bennett  himsfelf,  who  says  tlsnt  the  blow-holes  serve  to 
carry  off  the  water  received  into  the  mouth  when  feeding. 
Mr.  Bell  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  discrepant  may 
probably  have  arisen  fiom  the  fiiet  that  aonie  specif  noot 
more  than  othera 

But  to  return  to  Onvier.  He  further  dtwrves  that  their 
nostrils,  incessantly  t rave rscfl  b\-  floods  of  salt  water,  could 
not  be  lined  with  a  membrane  s-.iffii  iently  deheate  for  the 
perception  of  o<lours.  The  wliales  therefore  are  without 
thui>e  projecting  lamina;  which  are  to  be  found  in  other 
animals ;  the  Olfactory  nerve  is  wanting  in  many,  and  if 
any  of  them  enjoy  the  sense  of  smeHint,',  they  must  have 
it  veiy  much  obliterated.  Their  lar}  iix.  of  pyramidal  form, 
penetrates  into  the  back  nostrils  for  the  reception  of  the 
air  and  for  the  purpose  of  conductini;  it  to  the  lungs, 
without  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  aninial  to  lift  its 
head  and  mouth  out  of  the  water:  thertj  are  no  projecting 
laminae  in  their  glottis,  and  their  voice  must  be  reduced 
to  simple  bellowings.  They  have  no  vestige  of  hair,  but 
their  body  is  covered  with  a  smooth  skin,  under  which  lies 
the  thick  blubber  abounding  in  oil,  and  the  priiu-ipal 
object  for  which  they  are  sought.  Their  teats  are  nt:ar 
the  anus,  and  they  are  unable  to  seize  anything  with  their 
fins.  Their  i^tumach  haii  live,  and,  etoiuetimes,  as  many  as 
seven  dustinct  pouches ;  in  heu  of  a  single  spleen  they  have 
many  small  and  globular  ones ;  those  which  have  teeth 
have  them  conical  and  similar  to  each  other ;  they  do  not 
masticate  their  food,  but  swallow  it  rapidly.  Twu  small 
bones  suspended  in  the  flesh  near  the  anus  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  posterior  extremities.  Many  have  on  the 
back  a  vertical  fin  of  a  tendinous  substance,  tut  not  sus* 
tained  by  bone.  Their  flattened  eyes  have  a  thick  and 
solid  sclerotic  ;  their  tongue  has  onJy  smooth  and  soft  in> 
teguments. 

Cuvier  divides  this  group  into  two  small  tribes :  1.  Those 
whose  head  beat* the  ordioary  proportion  to  the  body; 
and  2t  Those  whiob  have  the  hetd,  diapiopoitionately 

great. 

1st  Tribe. 

Genera:  1.  Dflphinuttlitui. :  with  the  suligenera  Z>e^ 
ph  I  wi  t,  c  uv. ;  rhoagnot  Om. ;  IMjiAtnafNterHii^  Laclp. ; 
and  Hj/peroodon,  Lac^ 

2.  Monodon,  Linn. 

2nd  Tribe. 

These  cetaceans  have  the  head  so  large,  that  it  is  either 
a  thiixl  or  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  body;  but  neither 
the  cranium  nor  the  brain  participates  in  this  disproportion* 
which  is  entirely  due  to  aa  enonnoua  development  of  the 
bones  of  the  face. 

Genem:  1.  Physeter,  linn,  (the  true  Cachalots) ;  with 
the  subgenua  PAgttter,  Lmekp.  (Oaehalota  with  a  donad 
im). 

2.  BaUeitij.  Lmn.  'Whalebone  Whales".:  with  the  sub- 
genera containing  the  Bakenovierte  of  Lacepede,  viz.  the 
BaUenopterte  with  aMMWth  belly ;  and  Uie  JJaltenoplerte 
with  a  nlaited  belly,  eommonly  teimed  Sonjuaii*  (iMgut 

M.  Lesson  divides  the  Mammif<>rous  animals  into  three 
sections:  I.  Those  with  unguieulated  ioi'i  i  C  ngutculata 
of  authors).  2.  Those  with  untrulated  ioes  {('ngutoiatt 
authors).    3.  ITiosc  with  toes  impasted  into  fins. 

Of  the  third  section  there  is  but  one  ondei^  the  eighth 
and  last  in  M.  Lesson's  system*  thus  defined 

Teeth  variable  in  number*  often  replaced  by  homy  la- 
minsE;;  bo^organiiadfiir  liviiig  in  the  water;  tiN»taila.~ 
Cetacea. 

•These  are  aMMiated  into  two  diviaiooa  :— 

1. 

The  Herbivorous  Cetaeeaoa. 

2. 

The  Cetaceans  properly  no  called. 

Tliese  M.  Lesson  aul>divides  into  two  groujis :  T>t.  ThflSC 
with  a  small  lu-ad  ;  2nd.  Those  with  a  lar^'e  luad. 

Mr.  Sssainsi)!!  makes  the  '  Crtucra  :  Aquatic  Mammalia.' 
the  third  order  ul  Mammalia,  placing  it  betv.ccn  the 
Fer<F,  the  last  family  of  which  is  formea  by  the  Phoctdo', 
or  Seals,  and  tlie  UnguiaUh  the  let  tribe  of  which  consists 
of  the  *  Pachydermee.* 

Tlie  C^tiicca  are  thus<  defined  by  Mr.  Swainson: — 
Body  piscit'orra;  pectoral  fins  two  ;  caudal  fin  one,  hori- 
' :  ears  with  a  vcnr  saail  exterior  opening. 
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T'nn  ity  1.   Sirenia.   Herbivorou*  Cetaeea. 

Gnii.iiii^  teeth  withflal  crown*;  wbukeni imiiy ;  no»triI« 
placed  at  tlie  end  of  the  miuile  ia  tbeikio;  bqdf  Tfiy 
Wxe  ;  mainaia  two,  on  the  brca«t. 

Genen:  Manatua.  L. :  HuUcoro,  III. ;  l^mo,  HI, 
Family  2.  *Cet0.' 

T<«th  comet!  or  wanting :  noatrila  aasunuQg  the  form  of 
spiracles;  !:in  'tuouth.  sliiiiiiti:,  and  destitute  of  hut  in 
eveiy  pait;  maiumaD  placud  near  vent. 

SnbUni.  :*  iJfhjhiiuc.  Dolpliins. 

Small-headed  Cetacea :  neaU  iQoderat« ;  canine  teeth, 
or  none;  carnivorous. 

Genera:   Ceruiodon,  B. ;  Phoctena,  C;  DMiiimt 
Linn. ;  Delpftinapterus.  I^c/ip  ;  and  Ifranoifmt,  Ifl. 
Subfana.?  B'llteninfv.  Whaleji. 

Head  disproportionably  large:  of  these  the  two  first 
gt'iu-ra  arc  tiiritutu'd  'Aitli  tci^tli  in  tho lowor  jftW, Whieh«N 
wanting;  in  the  two  lai^t  gruupti. 

Genera :  Physeter,  lyoccp. ;  CaloJou,  lAc6p. ;  Baltena, 
Linn. ;  Bu!<rnopt«ra^  Laoip.   {Climi/ication  qf  (^ndrv- 

M.    Cuvier  tbua  anwcet  the  order  Cttaeta 
Tribe  1. 

PliytiiphaKa. 

Char. — Terth  of  dUJticiit  kinds  j  molars  with  flattened 
crowns,  corrckpoiiding  to  the  veifetable  nature  of  thi-n- 
food.   Mammtt  two^  peetoml.   Lip*  provided  with  stiff 
bristlei.  Extemal  nostrita  alvaye  two,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity or  unpor  part  of  the  roatnim*  which  is  obtuse. 
Genem:  Mvtatw^  Cuv. ;  ffalicore,  Cwv.;  Jiytitia,  111. 
Tribt'  2. 
Zoopha^'a. 

Char. — Teeth  ot  one  kind  or  wanting;,  nut  m]n])ted  for 
mastication.  Mammtr  I  mo,  pudendal.  Hxlernai  nottnls 
double  or  Mtigif,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  beiul. 

A.  ^  i/A  the  head  of  moderate  tixe. 

Familr  Delphinidtt. 

ChM  —TcHh  in  both  jaws,  nil  of  nitnple  Ktnieture*  and, 
generally,  conictd  form.   No  csecutii. 

Genera:  Deipkitutrhifnehtu ;  IMphimuj  Inw{  Pho- 
etena. 

H.  F.  Cuvier  ic  of  opinion  that  the  following  irenera 
seem  to  form  the  typea  of  w  niuiy  distinct  famiUee  of 
SSoopbai^us  Cetaceans. 

Genera:  Monodon;  Hifprroodon ;  Ptatanisla. 

B.  With  the  head  r\f  immoderaie  *ize,  equalling  one- 
third  the  hugth  r\f  the  body. 

Family  1.  Catodontidn. 

Char. — Teclh  numerous,  conical,  but  developed  only  in 
the  lower  jaw.  External  m$tril$  or  blow-^lee  eonlluent ; 
noeveum. 

Oeaera  t  Catodon ;  Phi/*eter. 

Family  2.  Balaenidat. 

Char.— N'o  It'Clti  :  tl.tir  place  supplii'd  hv  \hv  jilaitsof 
baleen  or  wlialfbone  attached  to  the  upper  jaw.  Blow- 
holes dibtinct ;  a  c(f  emn. 

Genera:  Baltenoptera ;  BaUena,  Htttnire  Naturelle 
da  Citacit,  if-c.) 

Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  makes  the  whales  {Cete)  the  third  otder 
of  Bfammalia,  stating  that  they  are  peculiar  for  their  fl>h- 
slmpc'd,  nearly  b:ild  body;  that  tln-ir  hinder  limbs  are 
uuiti'd,  forminsf  :ui  hori^i>n1;il  Ihi!  ;  and  that  thcy  have 
^iinply  i-oiiiiiil  loutlt's.-.  tfcfh  i^r  wlmli  bonc  iri  the  jaws. 

The  family  of  llie  whaJes  {tiuUenidie),  he  i»b^ci  vps,  have 
every  large  head,  at  least  one-third  the  ifni^tli  of  tho 
body*  at  the  tribe  of  whaice  {BiUeemna),  which  have  wbale- 
bonee  in  the  jaws,  and  the  Catodont  or  Phygeterimi^  which 
have  »imple  conical  teeth,  as  the  Spermaceti  Whale  (Ca- 
iodonta  (Cutodon),  and  Cachalot  (Phyteter). 

The  family  of  poip<i:si:-s  IJ'  !f.funiit:r\,  uliidi  lia\  (>  a 
m  (icrattj  or  small  head  and  an  eiuui;ated  ur  Miioolii  body, 

tlie  Dulphtn«  \Delplnvuti\v>\»v\\  have  conical  jaws  and 
teetJi,  the  Porpoises  {Phoc<ena  \  whtob  have  aahorter  head 
aad  compressed  teeth,  the  Hyjierottiloiu,  which  only  have 
a  few  teeth, — all  theae^  Mr.  Gray  obkerrea,  have  tapciing 
front  limbn,  while  the  Su»uk  {Platanixla)  has  triansntlar 
Inii.L-alcHl  iiniba,  an  tluriiratcd  btak  \v ith compri'ssi-d  riv. 
and  ilm  bones  of  liiu  »kuU  bent  uver  the  forenettd«  »q  as  to 
turm  an  arched  cavity 

In  the  other  familit  s,  Mr.  Gray  remarks,  the  skin  is  more 
or  leis  horny,  and  lh<-  hps  always  ftimi&hed  with  riifid 
whiakets;  the  teeth  are  flat-topjp«d.  The  Manatees  {Afa- 
fMfidb)  have  eight  grinden  m  eavh  jaw,  and  the  tail , 


rounded  at  the  end.  The  I>ufi;oror^  '  Jlxlieetidm)  have 
only  three  or  five  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and  the  end  of  the 
tail  truQoated  or  two-lobed. 

•  Cete. 
Family  1.  Balsnidv. 
Geneia:  Baimuh  Aiaem^pken,*  Qitoden,  Pkntabu,'* 
Ph^ieter,  Oatodon. 

Family  2.  Delphinidm. 
Genera:  Delphirtu*,' itelphinorhyaehut, Phocofnv,  Otl- 
phinaptermt^  Bttmikn,  mmadom,  jajfjwi-ndhw.  Fla^ 
ninta, 

•  *  Sirenia. 
Family  3.  Maoatid*. 
Genu*  MtauUu*. 

FamUyd.  HalieocMK. 

Genus  Halicore, 

Family  5.  Rytinidm. 
Genua  iiytina.   iSynoptit  Brtt.  Mut.) 

OaC  \MZAT10.N. 

Phutophagoue  CWtieeeiie. 
Skeleton. 

Lamanlin  of  JMotoAv.— The  nasal  booee  in  the  ekuU  of 

i:  I  ^!;u  ati  e  are  very  small,  almond-shaped,  separatet 
luju!  ^'^c\<.  utlier.  and  let  in  on  each  side  in  a  notch  of  the 
I'ronta!  bone.  Tlu'  result  of  tiris  conlormation  is  a  very 
latge  aperture  uf  the  bony  nostrils.  The  rest  of  the  bone« 
of  the  nose  are  nevertheless  replaced  by  cartilages,  so  that 
in  the  livitup  animal  the  opening  of  the  nostttla  is.  as  onli- 
narily,  at  the  end  of  the  mnnle.  The  intermanllary  bones 
cany  no  tin  th  in  tlie  adult,  nor  at  any  poiiod  of  hie,  ex- 
cept diuinsr  the  tii-st  day*  nf  embiyouic  cxi»tence  :  they 
arc  notwithslaiHluiK  vciy  much  extended  lonsriludinaUy. 
and  they  re-ascend  along  the  edfie  of  the  nostnls  to  atxivi 
the  region  of  the  eye.  The  orbits  are  very  much  ad* 
vanced,  and  very  projecting.  The  eubortetal  hole  it 
pierced  in  the  le-entcring  an^e  formed  by  the  projecting 
iVamc  of  the  orbit  with  tlie  antprior  part  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  8*1  that  it  i«  not  percejiiiblc  when  the  cramum  i»  >etn 
in  profile.  This  projection  of  tlie  uibit  causos  the  dis- 
tance between  ihe  lower  external  border  of  the  xycromatic 
poition  of  the  i:itermaxillary  bone  and  the  teeth  io  be 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  palate.  The  frontal  bonc«> 
whoee  anterior  bmnchea  are  naoh  aapaiatcd,  in  order  that 
they  may  embrace  the  aperture  of  tne  noatrils  aod  form 
the  walls  of  the  oibit^  each  give  ofl*  an  rhttite  pottorlhtal 
npophysi*.  The  clu'ck-honc  extends  thmi i.rtioul  the  lower 
haii  of  the  orbit  on  the  orbital  apophysis  of  the  maxillarr 
bone,  and  thus  l>orders  the  whole  of  the  orbit  anteriorly : 
it  gives  off  a  postoibital  inferior  apophyaii.  A  veiy  aMdi 
lachry  mal  bone  is  let  in  at  the  anterior  angle  between  the 
frontal,  the  jugal,  and  the  naxiUaiy.  which  intervcnee  at 
this  point  between  flie  lachrymal  and  the  jugal  t>ooe*.  A 
little  lower  down,  in  a  dcpreRsion,  is  pit  1 1  cd  llic  !  ir^e  sub- 
orbital hole,  whicli  is  thus  carried  fartner  batkv-ard  ttiaa 
the  cd^e  of  tin-  orbit,  and  cannot  give  ])lace  to  any  canal. 
The  denial  part  of  the  maxillary  u  more  inward  tiun  the 
orbit,  so  that  the  interior  part  of  the  wall  of  tbia  caeitf  ii 
formed  by  a  flat  advaiMMBient  of  thet  bone.  The  tf fo- 
matic  apophysis  of  the  tenporal  bone  ia  thielter  than  hi 
any  otiicr  animal,  but  the  rest  of  the  bone  i>  ino  Icrate;  it 
conlribntcs  to  form  the  sides  of  the  occipiia.  trcst.  aod 
li-avfs  above,  between  it  and  tlie  superior  and  lateral  oc- 
cipitals,  a  space  which  permita  the  petrous  booa  Io  be 
teen.  The  two  or«rts  which  limit  the  temiioral  foaia  above 
run  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  and  do  not  unite  an  a 
sinele  line,  aa  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Carwivom,  In  the 
adult  there  ia  only  a  single  unequal  parietal  bone,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  temple  ;  but  m  the  liTtus  thui*  an? 
two,  n,ii'(>tely  separated  b\'  a  duiible  interparietal ;  these 
lour  bones  liuwevtr  speedily  unite,  not  only  with  each 
other,  but^  what  is  singular,  with  the  uoper  occipital,  even 
before  the  other  parts  of  the  occipitaJ  are  united.  Tht 
plane  of  the  occipital  is  inclined  from  before  badkwaidk 
and  from  above  downwaide,  and  the  occipital  oresit  niak-e> 
an  obtuse  angle ;  there  h  n:>  vestige  of  a  uuatoid  apo- 
physiii.  Below,  the  int^rmaxillanes  form  litt-  point  > 
the  niuzile.  Occupying  nearly  the  lourlh  of  the  pa- 
late, and  surrounuiii^;  a  lai^e  meibive  hole,  which  U 
single,  becMiae  they  have  no  internal  apdjtbnie.  Vcrr 
MmtiMm  have  a  emaU  tooth  te  eddi  of  the* 
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int«iiBA«illftrie«,  thus  completing.  Cuvier  observe*,  their 
analo<ry  with  the  Dugongt.  He  observed  this  in  the 
f'jtus,  but  he  remAfkii  that  the  tooth  disappears  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  jaws  commence  a  little  behind  the  sub- 
orbital hole,  which,  from  the  disposition  of  the  orbits,  is 
round  nearly  at  their  level.  The  palatine  bones  advance 
in  a  narrow  and  obtuse  point,  occupy  neaily  a  fourth 
of  the  palate,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  two 
larite  pterycoid  wines,  whose  body  is  in  other  respects  al- 
most entirely  sphenoidal,  and  does  not  separate  itself  from 
the  boly  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  even  in  the  foetus.  The 
temporal  alee  of  the  sphenoid  remain  distinct  much  Ioniser. 
The  palatine  bone  shows  itself  in  the  temple  by  a  narrow 
tongrue-shaped  proce«i,  between  the  maxillary  on  one  side 
and  the  anterior  sphenoid  and  the  frontal  on  the  other; 
but  its  continuity  is  partially  hidden  by  the  dental  portion 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is  continued  backwards  to 
the  winp  of  the  sphenoid,  which  it  touches  without  articu- 
lation. The  anterior  sphenoid  also  only  shows  itself  in  the 
temple  by  a  narrow  toiipue-shaped  process,  but  nnich 
shorter  than  that  of  the  palatine.  It  does  not  reacli  the 
parietal  bone,  and  the  oibital  wing  of  the  sphenoid  touches 
the  frontal.  The  body  of  the  baailary  bone  and  of  the 
two  sphenoids  are  conjoined  with  each  other  and  with  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  considerably  tiefore 
the  baailary  unites  with  the  lateral  occipital*.  The  area  of 
the  section  of  the  cranium  is  nearly  half  of  that  of  the 
fkce ;  it  is  sin^larly  hii^h,  especially  before,  in  proportion 
to  its  lenirth.  ~  The  fh)n(al  bcnes  are  there  nearly  vertical ; 
the  ciibriform  plates  are  found  below  the  anterior  surface  ; 
they  are  small,  not  much  pierced  with  holes,  and  scarcely 
sunk.  The  crista  ^alli  is  prolonged  more  backwards  than 
they  are.  There  is  no  sella;  the  whole  base  is  united; 
the  median  fotsAtr  hanlly  depressed,  llic  nnalo^^ous  hole 
of  tht  apheno-palatine  is  lar^e,  and  entirely  in  the  palatine 
bone.  Thr  optical  foramen  is  small  and  in  the  form  of  a 
rarial ;  ti  e  spheno-orbital,  which  comprises  also  the  ro- 
tumlum. is  rather  large  i>nd  of  oval  form;  the  foramen 
oviile  IS  a  notch  of  the  border  of  the  posterior  sphenoid, 
completed  by  the  tympacic  bone;  the  condyloidean  is 
very  small,  and  in  llie  inrm  of  a  notch  of  the  lateral  oc- 
cipital. The  articuiation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  formed  by 
nearly  flat  auiOices.  ok  in  all  the  Herbivura.  The  as- 
cending; ramus  is  very  wide,  and  its  posterior  an^le 
rounded.  The  cpTono'id  apophysis  is  directed  forwards, 
and  truncated  near'y  into  a  liatcfiet-shape.  The  region  of 
the  symphysis  is  thick  and  elongated  anteriorly.  The 
whole  portion  that  supports  the  Rum  is  pertbrated  with 
HuaJI  holes.  The  holes  for  the  exit  of  the  lower  maxillary 
•r«  very  large.  The  lateral  and  dental  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  very  large  and  rounded. 

Cavier  then  points  out  the  modiilcations  neccssar}'  to 
convert  the  cranium  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  a  ruminant 
for  example,  ihto  that  of  a  manatee;  and  ^ivcs  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  complicated  ear-bone  of  the  latter,  which 
oar  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow,  but  which  will  be 
found  in  the  0»^ement  Ptuulet.  This  is  the  bone  which 
wu  formerly  considered  a  specific  against  diseases  of  the 
urinary  passages  and  against  hemorrhai(es.  It  will  be 
neces&ary  here  to  observe  that  Camper  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  semicircular  canals  in  the  manatee,  as  well  as 
in  the  whales  generally,  but  with  very  small  ground  for 
the  denial,  according  to  Cuvier,  who  states  that  they  are 
only  excessively  delicate. 


Skall  of  MaulM. 

The  shrntider-btade  is  nearly  senti-elliptical ;  its  lower 
line  being  almost  straight,  and  answering  to  the  great  axis 
of  the  ellipse  :  the  spine  occupies  only  the  anterior  half  of 
the  bone.  Its  greatest  projection  is  near  its  root ;  it  is 
prolonged  fomards  into  a  pointed  acromion  which  ascends 
a  little  obliquely,  and  which  has  the  air  of  terminating  by 
an  articular  facet.  There  arc  no  clavicles.  A  strong 
blunt  tubercle  occupies  the  place  of  the  coracoid  process. 
The  humeral  surface  is  a  little  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and 
very  concave.  The  upper  pai1  of  the  humerus  is  also  very 
convex ;  its  external  tuberosity  is  very  projecting.  The 
bicipital  groove  is  not  deep,  but  there  remains  a  deep 
canal  between  the  internal  tuberosity  and  the  articular 
head;  the  deltoidean  crest  is  but  little  marked.  The  lowei 
head  is  a  rather  oblique  simple  pulley,  ascending  at  the 
internal  edge.  Its  width  is  not  greater  than  its  antero 
posterior  diameter.  The  internal  condyle  projects  much 
more  limn  the  other  backwards.  The  ulna  and  radius, 
which  are  rather  short  in  proportion  to  their  stoutness,  and 
still  more  m  with  reference  to  the  .size  of  the  animal,  are 
joined  together  by  their  two  extremities.  Their  upper 
articulation  corresponds  to  the  pulley  of  the  humorus;  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  \Nidcr  than  it  is  high,  and,  even  when 
not  conjoined,  is  incapable  of  executing  rotation:  in  which 
circumstance  the  manatee  diticrs  still  more  widely  fiom 
the  seals,  to  approximate  itself  to  the  Herbivura.  The 
radius  has.  below,  at  its  external  surface,  two  pointed 
crests.  There  arc  only  six  carpal  bones ;  the  pisiform 
bone  is  wanting,  and  the  trape/ium  and  trapeEoid  are  united 
into  a  single  bone,  which  is  articulated  at  once  with  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  fore-finger.  Tlic 
analogue  of  the  os  masrnum  responds  to  those  of  the  fore 
and  middle  finger!'.  The  uncilbrm  bone  responds  to  the 
middle,  rinc,  and  little  fingers,  which  last  articulates  itself 
at  the  same  time  with  the  cuneiform  bone  of  the  first  row. 
Each  of  these  bones  has  also  in  the  manatee  its  particular 
diaractcr.  The  pisiform  bone.  Cuvier  observes,  is  also 
wanting  in  the  D.  lphins  and  is  very  small  in  the  Seals  and 
Sloths,  whilst  it  is  verj-  lonsf  in  the  animals  which  make 
much  use  of  their  fore-leet  for  seizing  or  protrression.  The 
metacarpal  honrs  arc  flat  above,  and  carinatcd  below; 
that  of  the  thumb,  which  has  no  phalanges  to  support,  ter- 
minates in  a  point ;  the  others  are  enlarired  at  tneir  lower 
extl-emity.  That  of  the  little  finger  is  longer  and  the  must 
cnlarifed  of  all.  Tlie  ring  finger,  on  the  contrarj',  is  that 
which  has  the  longest  phalanges,  but  those  of  the  littie 
finger  are  flatter  and  wider.  All  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  phalanges  arc  rather  lull,  and  must  possess  but  little 
mobility. 


81irl*toa  of  MaMice. 


There  are  only  six  cervical  rertfbrtr.  all  very  short. 
The  tnnular  portion  of  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fiflh 
is  inoftmplele.  The  transverse  apophyses  of  the  fourth, 
filfh.  ana  sixth  are  pierced  with  a  hole:  they  are  all 
simple.  There  are  sixteen  ribs  and  sixteen  dorsal  verfe- 
br# ;  the  spinous  apophyses  of  which  last  are  moderately 
eletat^  ttid  Inclihea  backwanls.    Counting  from  the 


sixth  dorsal,  there  is  oti  the  ventral  surlacc  of  their  body  a 
small  sharp  crest.  The  two  succeeding  vertebise  may  be 
called  lumoar,  and  then  there  would  be  twenty-two  caudal. 
Thus  there  are  in  all  forty-six  verrobrse.  Under  the  joint 
of  the  eleven  first  caudal  vertebra:  arc  articulated  small 
chevron  bones,  as  in  tne  greater  part  of  quadrupeds  which 
have  a  powerful  tail.   The  transvene  apophyses  of  the 
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tertebm  of  the  tail  are  very  larpe.  especiftlly  in  the  first, 
bul  the  spinous  procptses  arc  incon!*iderable,  which  accords, 
Cuvicr  remarks,  witli  tlu-  <lfprf>.sf  il  lorm  of  the  taiirm  tc 
prove  that  the  manatee  s"niis  l»va>er'ical  moveint  nt  ol 
the  tail.  The  ribe  are  sinirularfy  stout  and  thick;  their 
two  edges  are  rouiuled.  and  tbev  arc  at  convex  intcmaily 
u  externelly.  Cuner  slatce  that  be  knows  of  no  other 
animal  that  hat  iHm  of  this  form.  The  two  first  pain  of 
these  nt)s  only  nnite  themselves  with  the  sternum  by 
inean>i  of  cai tilasrfs ;  the  tourtcen  ollu-rs  are  taNe  ribs. 
The  last  pair  is  very  small.  There  is  no  peUiN  in  the  adult, 
nor  did  Daubenton  discover  any  in  the  trpius  which  he 
diaiected.  Cuvier  made  a  new  examination  of  this  icrtus, 
without  behtg  lible  to  dieeover  any  trace  of  it. 

Dugong.— The  conneetioos  of  the  booea  of  the  4kull  of 
the  Dugong,  &c.  &c.  are,  Cuvier  observea,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  Man  ilrr.  To  change,  he  ailJs.  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  Duaonf,'.  it  wnuld  .sutJice  to  reiidur 
more  convex  and  elongate  the  iiitiinuixillary  bones  to 
make  room  for  the  tusks.  a|id  to  cur>e  the  symphysis  of  the 
lower  jaw  dovmwards,  »>  a>  to  make  it  conform  to  the  in- 
flexion of  the  upper  jaw.  The  muiale  wouki  then  aieorae 
the  form  that  it  has  in  the  Dugong,  and  flie  nostrils 
would  be  raised  as  thev  are  in  that  animal.  In  a  word. 
>aya  Cuvier,  one  migfit  say  that  a  Manatee  is  only  a 
Dugong  wboee  toaka  are  not  devekped. 


The  enormous  development  of  the  intermaxTiiaiy  bones 
of  the  Dugong  carries  up  the  aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils 

much  hi<rher  than  in  the  ^^(lnlllef,n\)d  if  i'*  situated  at  Die 
superior  part  of  the  head,  in  the  nii<liiU'  of  its  Icntrth  and 
directed  upwards,  its  form  beiii<j  a  larL'e  o\al,  as  in  flie 
Abmatee  of  Sene;^.  The  whole  hkuil,  and  particularly 
the  frontid  bones,  are  for  the  same  reason  much  shorter  in 
propmtioo  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  branches  of  the 
nrontal  bone  whfeh  form  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  are 
more  delicate  and  more  riitfosi-.  Tiie  maxillary  portion 
which  serves  as  a  floor  lor  the  oihit  is  narrower ;  the  jugal 
bone,  in  turninc  to  lorm  the  anterior  and  inferior  edp;e  of 
the  orbit,  is  more  compressed  and  directed  more  down- 
wards.  Hme  is  also  a  lachrymal  l)one  in  the  anterior 
aiurle. more  considerable  than  in  the  Manatee, but  equallj 
without  anjrhole.  The  zygomatic  apophyns  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  is  more  delicate  and  more  compressed.  The 
connections  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  the  same,  but 
at  the  inferior  surface  the  ba.si]ary  bone  is  united  with  the 
lateral  occipitals,  rather  than  with  the  posterior  sphenoid. 
A  very  great  solution  of  continuity  is  seen  in  the  lK>ttom 
of  the'oroit  and  of  the  temple,  and  establishes  in  the  ske- 
leton an  extenrive  oommumcation  between  theee  two  fossss 
and  that  of  the  nostrils;  it  is  intercepted  between  the 
maxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior  sphenoid,  and  the  pala- 
tine bones.  The  continuity  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the 
palatine  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  not  lu  re  conceakd,  as 
in  the  Manatee,  by  a  production  of  the  maxillaiy  bone. 
The  occiput  is  narrower  and  its  crest  less  marked  than  in 
the  Manatee ;  the  framS  of  the  tympanum  is  a].so  narrower 
and  mora  deUeate*  but  the  bone  of  the  ear  is  disposed 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  and  in  let  in  between  the  same 
hones.  There  also  remains  in  the  skeleton  a  larpe  empty 
space  between  that  bone,  the  basilary,  and  the  anterior 
si)henoid.  Within  the  cranium  there  is  no  bony  tentonuni  ; 
tlie  cribriform  fossa  is  reduced  to  two  simple  depre&iions 
very  much  separated  from  each  other,  and  whidi  tORDinate 
anteriorly  by  two  or  three  small  holes.  There  ia  no  sella 
Tkudoa.  lae  optic  aperture  ism  lonfaninnr  canal,  llw 


lower  jaw  is  of  a  heifrht  corretpondimr  with  the  cunraton 
and  lenii^th  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  Thia  pact  shows 
in  the  idult  the  rcnaine  of  three  or  four  alvedu  on  each 

side. 

The  atlas  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  Huuttee :  the 
axis  the  saae.  The  five  other  cervical  vtrtthne  are  very 
delicate,  but  not  coqjoined.  There  are  eiirhteen  dotsal  ver- 
tebnp,  the  spinous  apophyses  of  which  are  arnnced  noarfy 

in  a  straifi;ht  line.   Countintr  from  the  ninth,  the  tibe  do 

not  attach  their  head  between  two  vertebr*,  but  only  to 
the  same  vertebra,  to  the  transverse  apophysis  of  which 
they  are  arlienlated.  The  ribs  arc  not  nearly  >o  stout  as 
in  the  Manatee,  but,  notwithstanding, .  the  first  are  sttll 
very  thick,  and  have  their  ednesblum.  After  the  eighteen 
dorsal  vertebrae  come  twenty-eeven,  and  perhaps  more, 
whose  spinous  apophyses  diminish  progressively.  In  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  the  transverse  apophyses  are  very  lontr; 
alVrwards  they  diminish  by  deirrees  on  tlie  sides  of  the 
tail,  and  asrain  beeonu'  rather  lonsrer  at  its  extrenii'y,  ap- 
parently for  the  support  of  the  tail-fin.  It  would  seem 
that  the  three  first  only  belong;  to  the  loins.  The  fourth 
has  towards  its  extremity  a  fltcet,  which  is  probably  des- 
tined for  the  attachment  of  tiie  pehrie  bones,  which  last 
are  "ell  marked  in  the  Duponp.  They  are  two  long 
slender  hones,  which  have  some  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  clavieles  of  man.  There  are  V-shaped  bones  arti- 
culated under  the  interval  of  the  vcrtebnp  after  that  which 
comes  beyond  the  pelvis.  Tliey  diminish  by  degrees,  and 
seem  to  terminate  altogether  unider  the  last  fowlh  of  ths 
tail. 

The  shniihl-T'hhide,  as  in  the  Manatee,  \\m  its  anterior 
aturle  rounded,  the  posterior  ancle  sharp,  and  carried  well 
backwards  :  the  i)o>terior  border  very  oblique,  and  slijrhtly 
concave.  Its  spine  is  projecting,  its  acromion  pointed, 
but  much  less  elongated  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  coracoid 
prooess  is  much  more  pointed  than  in  that  animal,  and 
directed  forwards  and  a  little  inwards.  The  humerus  is 
much  stouter  and  shorter  than  in  the  Manatee ;  its  deltoid 
crest  projects  more,  and  it  fmrns  with  the  preat  tuberosity 
a  rhomlioidal  protuberance.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
are  rather  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  Manatee, 
but  their  form  is  the  same,  and  they  are  equally  conjoined 
at  their  two  extremities.  There  are  only  four  carpal  bones : 
t«vo  of  which  are  in  the  first  row,  ooc  for  the  radiuii,  the 
other  for  the  ulna ;  and  two  in  the  aeeond,  the  firat  of 
which  supports  the  metacarpals  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  the  second  those  oi'tho  middle  and  rinsr  finger. 
That  of  the  liltle  tinker  bears  upon  the  second  iKine  of  the 
second  row,  and  ujion  that  of  tlie  first.  The  thumb,  as  in 
the  Manatee,  is  reduced  to  a  pointed  metacarpal.  The 
other  fingers  have  the  ordinary  number  of  phalanges,  the 
Isst  of  which  are  eonq^reased  and  obtuse.  (jOttnmma 
fbstrfcf.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  the  Dugong' (•Zoo/. 
Pror.,  1H38\  remarks,  th.it  alter  the  excellent  and  elabo 
rate  descriptions  of  the  osteology  ot  that  animal  hy  ('uvier. 
Riippell,  and  others,  hot  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  The  bones,  I'rofessor  Owen  obser>  e»,  are  chiefly 
remarkable,  as  in  the  Manatee,  for  their  deoae  texture  ami 
the  non-developinent  of  nednllarv  cavities  in  them.  This 
reptile-like  condition  of  the  skeleton  is.  he  adds,  further 
exemplified  in  the  loose  connection  of  the  bones  of  the 
head.  Tlie  bones  are  not  loaded  with  oil.  as  in  the  true 
Cftiicfi.  .Ml  the  specimens  examined  by  the  Professor 
presented  s<'ven  cervical  and  nineteen  costal  vertebrsp, 
corresponding  to  the  nineteen  pairs  of  ribs ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  remaining  vertebrn  exceeded  that  ascribed  to 
the  Dugong  by  Home  and  Cuvier,  there  being  at  least 
thirty,  making  in  all  fifty-five.  Ruppcll  assigns  to  the 
Il'tlirnre  tithfrnaruli  seven  cervical,  inneteen  dorsal,  three 
lumbar,  three  pelvic,  and  twenty-seven  caudal  vertebra; ; 
in  all  fit>y-nine.  Professor  Owen  found,  as  Kuppell  also 
describes,  that  the  first  "four  pairs  of  ribs  reached  the 
sternum  through  the  mc^m  of  cartilages ;  all  the  others 
terminated  flreely  in  the  mam  of  abdominal  musdm :  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  Profeasor  Owen  found  the  longest, 
and  the  last  the  shortest. 

The  Professor  points  out  that  the  affinity  of  the  Dugonir 
to  the  Pacht/ili'i iiuUa  is  here  again  illu.strated  by  the  erea'' 
number  of  the  ribs.  The  lower  jaw  is,  he  observea,'articulated 
to  the  omnium  by  a  true  synovial  capsule,  reflected  om 
cartilaginous  surfaeesi  and  not,  as  in  the  camivmou 
Ckfooea,  by  n  coame  and  oily  ligamentous  iiijiitMm 
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Zoophagnm  Cetae$tm, 

Dolptiins. 

The  tkuU  in  the  Dolphins  U  very  much  elevated,  very 
short  *nd  very  convex  Ixihind.  The  occipital  cre^t  sur- 
rounds the  top  of  the  head,  and  descends  on  each  side  on 
the  middle  ol*  the  temporal  crests,  which  are  directed  much 
more  backward  than  it  U.  This  lari^e  and  occipital  sur- 
race  i»  foTmed  Iw  the  occipital,  the  iuterparietal,  and 
parietal  bones,  Wiiich  early  unite  into  one  piece.  The 
parietal  bones  descend  on  each  ride  into  the  temple  be- 
tween ffio  temporal  and  thu  frunfal  bones,  and  tht-y  there 
reiich  tlie  posterior  sphenoid  bone.  In  front  and  above, 
the  ]iani  tftl8  tertniiiate  bi  luriil  the  occipital  erest,  and  the 
maxiiiaries  approaching  on  their  side,  what  appears  of  the 
occipital  bone  externally  only  represents  a  verj"  narrow 
bano,  which  trarenes  the  alniU  from  right  to  left*  and 
seems  to  dilate  at  each  extmnitvto  form  the  wait  of  each 
orbit;  but  on  rnis-insr  fh<  maxillary  and  nearly  the  v, injle 
of  the  anterior  Mirlace  ol  ;he  cranium,  the  frontal  bone 
vill  show  itsidf  mneli  lartrer  than  it  a]>pc-ars  to  be  ex- 
ternal ly.  The  nasal  bones  are  two  rounded  tubercles  let 
into  two  fossse  of  the  middle  of  the  frontal,  and  in  front  of 
which  the  nostrils  are  sunk  Tertically.  The  posterior  and 
▼eitical  surface  of  these  nostrils  ia  formed  by  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  but  it  has  very  few  holes — three 
or  four;  sometimes  less.  The  rest  of  the  internal  contotir 
of  the  nos'rils  beloni:>-  to  the  niaxillaries.  Their  septum  is 
the  vomer,  which  U  united  to  the  ethmoid  bone  as  or- 
dinarily. The  maxillaries,  al^er  forminc:  the  lont;  muzzle, 
ami  arrivine  in  the  neijfhbourhood  of  the  orbit.s,  enlarge, 
and  covtT  with  awide  and  dilated  band  the  ceiline  which  the 
froatal  bone  la^ves  to  those  cavities,and  the  whole  anterior 
fwftee  of  the  frontal  bone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
-  mall  band,  which  they  suffer  to  apjie^ir  aloTiLr  the  oc-(  i]Mlal 
crest.  They  also  touch  the  bones  oi'  the  nose.  The  two 
intermaxillaries  form  the  external  and  anterior  border  of 
the  nasal  aperture,  and  descend  upon  and  between  the  two 
maxillaries  up  to  the  point  of  the  muzzle,  where  they  even 
show  thenuelves  below ;  but  the  maxilhuries  are  teen  a 
little  iMtween  them,  above,  near  the  noslrila. 

nut  the  frorif.il  hone  doe-;  not  entirely  rorni  l!ie  lou-er 
surface  of  the  ceilinc  ol'  the  o:hi«  ;  the  aiitcjior  part  is 
formed  by  a  flat  and  irregular  bone,  t  ovcred  above,  like  the 
trontal,  by  the  maxillary ;  this,  w  hich  \*  the  jueal  bone, 
givaa  tiff  from  its  anterior  an£:le  a  slender  and  loni;  aprf- 
plmist  which  ia  directed  backwards,  and  proceeds  to  arti- 
culate itaelf  to  the  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal 
t>one  :  this  delicate  ^lament  is  the  sole  bony  limit  ot  the 
orbit  below.  The  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal 
l/Miii'  unites  ifseh'  to  the  povtoifulal  apo])lusis  ol'  the 
irontal  in  order  to  limit  the  orbit  backwardti,  whence  it 
happens  that  the  whole  zygomatic  arch  properly  so  qalled 
appertains  to  the  temporal  bone,  which  laat  extends  but 
little  into  the  temple,  ami  terminates  at  the  temporal  crest ; 
so  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  occiput.  Below,  the 
lateral  occipital  and  the  basilary  bones  produce  projecting 
p!atcs  whieh.  nnitini;  to  the  eontlunalion  of  the  ptety- 
iri  ndean  ala  and  to  a  lamina  ()f  tlie  temporal  lione,  compose 
a  sort  of  vault,  uiidi-r  whieh  are  suspended  by  liuaments 
the  petrou.4  and  tympanic  bones,  wluch  are  promptly  con- 
joined into  one  piece.  The  parietal  bone,  after  having 
MMed  behind  the  temporal,  forms  a  part^of  this  vault 
The  temporal  bone  itsdf  therefon  seemi  to  be  aloMk 
fiveign  to  tim  compontion  of  the  craiuum,  only  eenftig  to 


Stop  amiM  lauli  holee  x^owniiif  m  ttie  Miielal.  Ihu, 
Colrier  observes, is  the  emmnenp^     oTfhe  sepaietion 

which  it  undergoes  in  the  inferior  clasws.    The  part  of 
these  crests  whieh  liorders  the  iiasilary  resrion  on  each  side 
makes  this  region  resemble  a  wide  canal.     At  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit  are  seen  (he  two  sphenoids  placed  as  ordinarily. 
The  posterior  touching  the  temporal,  the  parietal,  and  the 
frontal ;  the  anterior  touching  the  posterior,  the  frontal, 
and  the  internal  pteiprgoid  apophysis :  but  the  great  pecu- 
liarity is  the  f<Hnn  ot  ue  back  nostrils.   The  maxillaries 
being  prolonged  into  a  flattened  muzzle,  and  the  teeth  ter- 
niinatinp:  \'.\  Iront  of  the  orbit,  the  maxillKry  is  not  on  the 
floor  nor  oa  the  anterior  or  lateral  walls  of  that  cavity, 
but  at  its  ceiling,  as  is  also  the  jncal  hone:  it  completes 
the  internal  border  of  this  ceiling.    From  the  entire  pos> 
tcrior  contour  of  the  lower  surface  or  palatine  of  theaa 
maxiUatjr  bones  rises  a  sort  of  quadranj^ubr  pyramid,  whoM 
base  is  traversed  vertical  I  v  by  the  nostrils,  and  in  whieh  the 
rest  of  the  *pacc  is  hollow,  or  contained  between  two 
laminae  open  behind.    These  form  a  sod  of  double  walls 
v.hieh  snrround  the   jiostennr  aperture  of  the  nostrils. 
They  are  composed  of  the  palatines  and  the  pterygoid  in- 
ternal apophyses.   Each  palatine  is  folded  hack  on  itself 
in  an  irregular  ting,  to  form  the  base  of  this  double  wall, 
and  the  eeilmf  is  eompleted  byflie  matillBry,  to  whieh  it 
is  articulated.   Tlie  internal  pterygoid  apophysis  is  only 
recurved  in  the  form  of  S.   One  of  its  curvatures  articu- 
lates itself  externally  to  the  palatine  to  prolong  the  lower 
and  external  wall ;  the  other  unites  to  the  other  arch  of 
the  palatine,  and  afterwards  continues  on  the  anterior 
sphenoid  to  articulate  itj>elf  to  the  vomer,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  internal  part  of  this  en/oura^i*  of  the  back  nos- 
tril ;  whence  it  rnults  that  the  entire  border  of  the  back 
nostril,  except  the  vomer,  t>clongs,  as  in  the  Ant-eaters,  to 
the  internal  pterytroid  apopliysis.    Tlie  ijreat  sinus  inter- 
cepted between  the  two  walls  of  this  bonier  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  dolphin:  this  internal  pterygoid  always  remains 
distinct.   The  posterior  sphenoid  is  conjoined  with  the 
basilaiy  much  sooner  than  to  the  anterior  sphenoid: 
Cuvier  even  found  it  coiyoined  in  some  Castuaes  before  uqr 
of  the  other  bones.  Thta  nearly  absolute  derangement  of 
the  bones  has,  Cuvier  observe-s  much  chanired  the  direetion 
of  the  holes.    In  place  of  the  incisive  iiole  there  is  a  long 
canal  which  proceeds  between  the  two  maxillaric.H  and  the 
two  intermaxillaries,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  tu  the 
nostrils,  near  which  it  biAircates.   The  suborbital  hole  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  ceiling  of  the  orbit,  where  it  represents 
a  cavity  open  below,  ftom  which  proceed  in  different  di- 
rections canals  which  go  to  open  on  the  superior  stirface  of 
the  maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries,  not  below,  but  above 
and  opposite  to  the  orbit.     (.'uvier  could  tind  neither 
lachrymal  bone  nor  hole.    In  a  hollow  in  front  of  the 
orbit,  between  the  maxillary,  the  vomer,  and  a  point  of  the 
palatine  bone,  is  a  small  hole,  which  ascends  in  the  nostril 
and  represents  the  spheno-palatmc.   To  respond  to  the 
pteiTgo-palatine,  Cuvier  could  only  perceive  a  small  hole 
on  tte  Junction  of  the  palatine  to  me  nmxillanr,  in  the 
palate,  which  enters  the  sinus  placed  on  caeli  side  of  the 
posterior  nostrils.    The  optic  hole  is  moderate,  and  in  the 
anterior  sphenoid,  as  ordinarily.    The  sphenr-or  ital  hole 
between  tne  two  sphenoid.s  al.so  perforuis  the  office  of  the 
round  hole.   There  is  an  oval  hole  in  the  posterior  sphe- 
noid* and  more  internally  in  the  same  bone  a  hole  for  n 
il.  An  aperture  between  the  temporal,  the  Jilcitl 
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EBSsage  to  th«  nerves  of  the  ear  to  go  to  the  petroua  bone. 
1  bmA  of  it,  and  v«qr  ocwv  ia  the  earalidewi  bcde.  In 
flie  builary  bone,  and  in  a  notch  of  the  border*  of  this 

vault  of  the  ear.  is  the  condyloidean  hole,  which  is  very 
small.  It  is  tlic  postfiuir  bmdcr  ot  this  vault  which  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  miuitoid  apuphym!!. 

Internally  the  cerebral  cavity  is  very  remarkable.  ina»- 
omeh  a&  its  height  surpasses  its  ieneth.  The  floor  is  very 
Qompact.  The  aella  ia  but  slightly  marked.  The  cere- 
b«Har  totmt  are  the  most  hollowed ;  there  ia  often  a  very 
projecting  bony  tentorium  in  its  middle ;  the  falx  1.4 
always  bony  batkward,  but  it  has  no  crest,  and  .some  small 
holfs  a;f  M-arrt  ly  pctci  pt ihle  iii  the  cribiiform  plate.  The 
petrous  and  tyiupaiiic  buiies  are  not  jomcd  to  the  cranium 
by  any  suture,  utui  ai\'  own  enclosed,  but  only  sus- 
pended by  ligaments  under  the  sort  of  vault  above  noticed. 
They  unite  at  an  early  period  into  a  sinf^le  tx>ne  of  the 
car.  The  occipital  ooodylea  are  large,  but  project  little. 
The  hole,  directed  entirety  in  the  line  of  the  head,  is  nearly 
circular. 

(?uviiT  reuiutks  that  comiilcfe  s\  mmcfiy  is  never  found 
in  the  skulls  of  dolphins;  the  two  nosliilt.  tlic  two  nasal 
bones»  and  the  adjacent  parts,  never  appeared  to  him 
•q^jrtdtti  in  other  inamrnilerous  animals  ;  and  this,  he  ob- 
itnpca^'ttmduets  us  to  the  extreme  inequality  of  thoae  {muIa 
in  t1l»  Otehaht*. 

The  various  species  of  dn'jiliins  differ  from  each  other 
m  the  relative  length  and  width  uf  the  muzzle,  the  number 
of  teeth,  and  tin-  ilivcrs  convexities  or  concavities  of  their 
parts,  the  palate,  &c.  Cuvier  points  out  these  variations 
mthe  species,  and  particularly  notices  the  Dolphin  of  the 
GtegCft  (Suauk;  M  the  moat  extraordinaiy  in  the  atrueturc 
flfHi  cfUittiii* 


la  tb«  common  Dolphin  the  .seven  cervical  vcrtcbrn  are 
united  in  a  single  bouy,  and  so  they  are  in  the  Porpesse ; 

but  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  for  in  the  Dolpliin  of  the 
Gan|B;es,  for  instance,  the  cervical  vertebra?  are  as  dibtinct 
as  in  any  quadruped.  Hut  where  they  are  anchylosed,  as 
in  the  common  Dolphin,  the  atlas  isiUlly  developccLatid  has 
sufficiently  strong,  transverse,  conic  apophyaea.  The  body 
of  the  ax»  is  veiy  delicate ;  but  ita  4iino*»  Wiplyni%  tn- 
ehylosed  to  the  atlas,  is  also  tretl  marked.  Hie  fbnr  sne- 
ceedinjr  vertehne  are.  to  use  Cuvicr's  expression,  as  thin 
as  paper,  and  their  annular  part  ui'ites  above  to  the  Io.mt 
surface  of  the  spine  ol  tiie  axis.  Tiie  seventh  cervical  h:i^ 
some  volume  and  rather  strong  distim  t  apophyses.  The 
dorsal  vertebra  are  thirteen  in  numhcr,  nm\  thetc  are 
thirteen  lilii.  The  three  flnt  riba  only  have  a  head  and  a 
tubercle,  and  are  articulated  on  the  body  of  two  rertebrB 
and  on  the  extremity  of  the  transverNC  njxiphyis  of  one  nf 
them.  The  ten  .succecdinsj  lilis  au'  only  articulated  to  'he 
CXtt.-niity  of  the  fiansver-c  apui'hy-i'..  Tin-  lost  ccrvic;!)  , 
and  the  ^ix  tii.st  dorsal  have  thiir  ailicular  apophysis, 
united  to  each  other  by  horizontal  surfacrs.  the  anterior 
of  which  ia  above.  At  the  dxth  they  bej^in  to  become 
oblique ;  at  the  seventh  they  are  nearly  vertical.  Com- 
mencing with  the  fourth,  the  transverse  apophyus  gives 
off  a  small  point  from  its  anterior  border.  Tnis  point 
approaches  the  anterior  articular  apophysis,  and  be.  nim's 
blended  with  it  at  the  seventh  :  afterwards  these  poittls 
form  the  only  articular  apophy-ii ;  tliosc  of  one  veitehia 
embracing  the  lower  part  of  the  spinous  apophysis  of  the 
preceding  vertehia.  Towards  the  twfOty-second  vertebra 
or  the  second  lumbar  they  no  longer  reach  it :  but  they 
remain  irregularly  marked  fkr  npnn  the  tail.  The  tmns- 
ver^c  apophyses  of  the  himhar  resri  ui  arc  very  Ion::,  ^'"l 
the  spiiiou*  very  hi^h.  On  the  tail  thi  y  are  shoHenrd  : 
the  spinous  ar*;  wifli'ned  ;  and  t!ie  tia!is\e;se  are  direc'.vd 
rather  forward.    They  disappear  at  the  forty-ninth  ver- 


tebra, and  the  spinoua  at  the  tiny-tlrst  or  flftv-second.  TTl* 
V-shaped  bones  (hffmapophyses  of  Prof.  Owen)  of  the 
under  part  ef  the  tail  commence  under  the  thirty-eiehth. 

The  body  of  the  vertebra?  are  round,  rather  ungular  below  ; 
more  compressed  and  thicker  in  the  region  nf  the  back  : 
shorter  in  the  lumbar  resrion  and  in  that  of  the  'nil  wl.i  re 
they  present  a  kind  of  carination  below.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  epiphyses  remain  a  long  time  distinct.  The  ster- 
num is  composed  of  three  boaee:  the  flnit  vetf  wide,  ia 
notched  in  front,  and  gives  off  on  each  side  Between  the 
first  and  second  rib  a  sharp  poMit  directed  backward*. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  middle,  Tlie  second  is  simply  ri'ct- 
anirular.  Between  the  f;rst  and  it,  the  MtLsiid  nb  is  arti- 
culated; the  third  rib  is  attached  between  the  second  and 
third  bone,  which  receives  on  its  sides  the  fourth,  and  to- 
wards ita  point  the  fiflh  and  aixtlit  which  ia  the  last  true 
rib<  Hie  sternal  parte  of  tlie  ribs  are  all  csdfied. 

The  sh(iit!iirr-hlnde  is  fan-shaped,  with  the  external  sur- 
face slightly  concave,  and  its  spinal  border  forming  the 
segment  of  a  circle  :  the  two  other  bordei-s  are  slightly  con- 
cave and  nearly  equal ;  the  anterior  is  bifurcated,  and  thus 
presents  two  edges,— one  external,  the  other  nearer  the 
riba.  The  external  gives  off  a  flat  apophysis  dbected  for 
wards,  and  enlarged  at  its  extremity,  whicn  represents  tht 
acromion.  The  other  border,  vrhich  is  the  true  anterior 
border,  gives  off  also,  but  close  to  the  articular  surface,  a 
flat  apophysis,  less  than  the  acromion  descending  a  little 
and  equalfy  enlarged  at  the  end  :  this  is  tiie  coracoid  pro- 
cess. I'he  humems  is  very  short  and  .stout.  On  tii-  r.r  te- 
nor part  of  its  upper  extremity  or  head  is  a  tuberosity  as 
large  as  itself:  the  lower  head  is  enlarged  and  compressed 
from  before  backwards ;  and  does  noltcrminate  in  a  ftoet 
that  may  be  termed  articular,  but  inrites  oy  syncholldtosis 
with  the  radius  and  ulna  these  two  bones  arc  short  and 
compre»se<l.  The  radius  is  in  front  and  the  larsrest,  and  iti 
form  IS  nciirly  rectangular :  the  u.na  is  behind  and  nar- 
rower. Its  posterior  bonier  is  concave,  and  it  forms  at  its 
upper  extremity  a  projecting  angle,  which  is  the  only  vea- 
<iee  of  the  olmanon.  The  carpal  bones  are  flat,  angular, 
and,  together,  fbun  a  sort  of  pavement.  There  are  three 
in  the  first  row,  the  anterior  of  which  responds  to  the  ra- 
dius, the  posterior  to  the  u'na.  and  the  intermediate  one  to 
both  radius  and  ulna.  In  the  second  row  there  are  four, 
the  anterior  of  which  is  the  smallest.  Under  this  anterior 
bone,  w  hich  may'be  also  taken  for  a  metacarpal,  is  a  pointed 
bone  which  is  tne  sole  vestige  of  a  thumb.  The  next  Ixme. 
wMch  is  the  forefinger,  is  composed  of  nine  joints,  which 
most  represent  its  metacarpal,  its  phalniufes  and  their  ejii- 
physes:  there  are  seven  in  the  third  finger  andfodrin 
the  fourth;  the ftilh  is  redooed  to  •  single, veiy sanU 
tubercle. 

Narwhals. 

The  skull  of  XhiNartrhal  resembles  lhat  of  the  dolphins 
and  especially  the  he«d  of  the  Beluga  in  structure :  but 
instead  of  the  namermts  teeth  ranged  along  the  nntllftries 

presented  by  the  dolphins  gmrrnHr.  there  is  but  one  nn 
each  side,  directed  forwards  and  implanted  in  an  alveolus 
common  to  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  t)one».  Very 
rarely  indeed  are  these  teeth  symmetrical ;  and  nearly  al- 
ways'one  of  the  two  remains  enclosed  in  its  alveolus,  whilst 
the  other  grows  to  a  len^cth  of  tea  or  twelve  feet  The 
nratttle.  and.  more  especiallr.  the  intermaxillary  botMS,  ere 
more  widened  than  in  the  cfolphins.  The  intermaxillaries 
aacend  near  to  the  bones  of  the  nose.  The  holes  with  which 
ttie  maxillaries  are  pierced  in  their  widened  pari,  ard  which 
occupy  the  place  of  the  sut>orbital  holes,  are  large  and 
numerous.  The  notch  which  separates  this  widened  part 
tVom  the  mustle  is  small,  and  the  upper  pert  of  the  oitiit 
projects  but  little.  The  nasal  are  teiy  smelt,  tad  the  left 
nostril  is  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  number  of  vertebrae,  according  to  Scoresby,  are 
seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and  thirty  five  lumbar  cr 
caudal  ;  fifty-four  in  all.  The  spinal  canal  is  s.Tid  to  cease 
at  the  foity-first.  The  spinous  apophyses  bccin  to  dimi- 
nish at  the  thirty-fourth,  and  disappear  at  the  thirty-eighth. 
The  V-shaped  bones  commence  oetween  the  tliinleth  and 
the  thirty-fittrt.  and  teminate  between  the  fortjr-eeeDiidtod 
forty-third.  There  ire  six  ptin  of  fme  ribs  and  alt  filfle, 
all  ralhrr  slender.  The  bones  of  the  anterior  extremity 
apjienr  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  por- 
pesse,  except  that  the  bones  are  more  equal,  as  might  be 
expected  from  ttie  roundness  of  tiie  narwlial's  flipper. 
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Hyperoodons. 

1h«  ^Ktt  in  this  genus  differe  almgit  «ntiTel]r  in  form 
ftom  thOM  belonsnnc:  tu  the  dolphins.  From  the  maxil- 
larieji,  which  are  pointeil  in  front,  and  widened  towards  Ihf 
base  of  tiie  uiuz^li-,  nsw  on  eai  l,  of  their  Igteral  bortlen*  a 
Urge  vertical  crest,  routulfd  ove,  descending  ob!i(|ueiy 
forwards  and  more  rapidly  bacliwards,  where  it  falls  again 
iwarly  above  the  po&torbital  apophysis.  SUIl  more  back- 
wardst  th«  maxtllMy  booe,  oontinuiog  to  com  the  frontal 
bone,  ueends  vertically  with  it  and  with  the  oeeipital,  to 
form  on  the  back  part  of  tho  head  a  t:ansvtrsc  im  ipital 
crest,  which  is  verv  elevated  ur.d  very  tliick:  bO  tlmton  the 
skull  of  the  animal  there  aretliree  ol  these  ^at  crests;  the 
occipital  cretit  behind,  and  the  two  maxillary  crests  on  the 
sides,  which  arc  separated  frona  the  first  by  a  wide  and  deep 
notch.  They  du  not  ai>proximat«  above  nor  do  they  form 
a  vault,  as  in  the  Dolphin  of  the  Oani^  bat  simply  a  sort 
of  lateral  walla.  The  intermaxinaries,  placed  ajs  ordinarily 
between  the  niaxillarieu,  ascend  with  them  to  the  nostril*,  and 
pas-sini:  liy  !he  side  of  them,  raise  thenibelvea  above  mi  that 
they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  crest  ele- 
vated ujinn  the  occiput.  Tlie  two  nasal  bones,  which,  as 
well  as  the  nostrils,  are  very  unequal,  are  placed  at  the 
•nieriof  surface  ot  thU  oocipital  crest,  and  are  raised  to  its 
iumaiit.  la  other  respects  the  ooaneotiooa  of  ttie  booee 
are  nearly  the  tame  as  m  the  dolphins. 

The  zyc^'matic  :ipopliy>is  of  the  temporal  bone  i*  thick, 
without  beiiijf  as  Ion--  :i>  la  tlie  Dolphin  of  the  Gances  ; 
the  orbit  H  an  .Mdu  a^  in  the  ordinary  dolphins,  and 
oounded  in  like  manner  below  by  u  slender  stem  given  off 
by  the  ju^  twne.  The  parietal  bones  show  themsevea 
Iral  Y«y  little  m  the  temporal  foi>!>a,  which  ie  itself  not 
nraeh  extended  iti  heifKht  Below,  the  palate  is  slightly 
carinated,  indicating  an  approxiinaiiDn  to  the  l-la/tfiife. 
The  lateral  furrows  observablf  m  tht  eoinmon  dolplnn  are 
absent.  The  pterygoideans  occupy  a  viTy  threat  i(-ncth  in 
the  back-noslnis  and  much  diuiinish  the  portion  which  the 
palatine  bones  fill  in  front.  The  vomer  shows  itaelf  at 
two  Doints  of  the  lower  sudisce,  betireen  the  pteiygiiidMiw 
and  (lie  palatines,  and  between  tht  BMiTiHinee  aiid  ialar- 
flMnUanaa  Hie  0Mip«t  ia  IdgtMr  tlMui  it  it  viMt.  The 


lower  jaw  has  not  the  symphysis  longer  than  m  the  ordi- 
nary species  of  tiie  dolphins. 

The  seven  cervical  vertebra  are  all  anchyloaed  to- 
gether; there  are  thirty-eight  other  vertebric,  nine  of  whiell 
eany  the  ribe.  At  the  twenW^eeeond  the  V-ebi^wd  booea 
which  eharaeteriae  the  Urat  caudal  eommenee,  so  that 
atventeen  caudal  vertebra'  may  be  counted.  Theie  are 
six  of  these  V-shapcd  bones ;  and  the  superior  spinous 
apophyses  ceo&e  on  tlie  ninlh  caudal.  The  five  first  ribs 
only  are  articulated  to  the  sternum,  and  there  are  only  four 
false  ribs  on  each  Mde.  The  sternum  in  composed  of  three 
bones :  the  fiisi  square,  notched  in  front  and  behind ;  the 
second  square  also,  and  notched  fai  Aoot ;  th*  thiidobloiq^ 
and  notched  behind. 

The  ihotdder-blade  hm  thr>  spinal  border  more  extended 
in  propoilion  and  more  rectilinear  than  in  the  dclphiii.s. 
the  anterior  anele  iiioie  jmiriled,  the  acromion  directed 
rather  downwards,  ami  ihc  CDiai  oid  process  a  little  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Tlie  bones  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  are 
a  little  lem  rimrteoMl  tbaa  itt  the  dolphtne.  (jOmmnt 

Caohalots. 

The  skull  ot  r  Ci:rhnliit  hears  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
tluit  of  the  I)ol])hins  than  to  that  of  any  other  cetaceant. 
The  immense  muzzle,  notwithstanding  its  prodiKious  ex- 
tent, is,  like  that  of  the  dolphin,  formed  by  the  maxillaries 
on  the  sidea,  the  intermaxiilaries  towards  the  mesial  Une. 
and  the  vomer  on  that  line.  The  intermaxillaries  reach 
beyond  the  other  bones  to  form  the  anterior  point ;  they 
ascend  on  the  two  sides  of  tfu-  nnslrils  and  the  nasal  bones, 
and  raise  IheniNches  to  lonii  that  species  of  wall  which 
elevates  itself  pcrpenilicularly  and  circularly  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  but  that  of  the  right  side  is  carried  hit;her 
tiian  that  of  the  leH ;  the  vomer  shows  itself  between  tnem 
in  considerable  width,  especially  at  the  upper  patti  it  ia 
hollowed  into  a  semicanal  throughout  ii»  length.  Hm 
nostrils  are  pierced  at  the  foot  of  this  sort  of  wall  al  tiie 
root  of  the  vomer,  and  between  the  raised  and  aseendni|^ 
jtait-s  of  the  two  intermavillaiies.  Their  direction  is  oblique 
liom  below  upwards,  and  i'tom  behind  forwards.  They  are 
exccs-ivcl V  unequal,  and  that  on  tlic  right  side  is  not  a 
fourth  of  the  size  of  that  on  the  left.  The  nasal  bones  are 
also  very  unequal :  both  ascend  between  the  intermaxil- 
laries against  the  foot  of  the  semicircular  wall  which  is 
raised  upon  the  cranium,  but  they  only  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  left  lute. maxillary.  The  ricrht  nasal  bone  is  not  only 
larger  tlian  the  other,  but  it  aUo  descends  lower  between 
the  two  nostrils,  articulating  itself  upon  the  root  of  the 
vomer,  and  giving  to  that  part  an  irreKuiar  crest  which 
reposes  a  little  obliquelyon  the  left  noatriU  which,  ta  before 
observed,  ia  the  loi^^. 

The  direction  of  the  vomer  and  amplitude  of  the  left, 
nostril  indicate  a  direction  of  the  membranous  canal  of  the 
nostrils  and  the  whole  spouting  appaialus  towards  the 
same  si  lc  and  explain.  C'uvier  observes,  the  lad  observed 
by  mariners,  namely,  that  tiie  cachalots  throw  their  spout- 
ings  towards  the  lett  side. 

The  maxillariea  do  not  Join  each  other  in  fknot  at  the 
semicircular  wall ;  and  leave  espoeed  between  them  an  irre* 
gular  and  considerable  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  goes 
behiiui  them,  and,  directingitself  laterally,  proceeds  to  form, 
as  in  the  dolphins,  tlic  |fiiucipal  part  of  the  ceilinjj  of  the 
orbit ;  the  raaxillarv  makes  its  anterior  ancle,  in  front  of 
which  the  border  oi  the  maxillary  has  a  deep  notch,  and 
at  its  upper  surface,  opposite  to  that  notch,  is  the  great 
hole  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  suborbital,  liut  which, 
C'uvier  remarks,  should  here  be  called  supra-orbital.  The 
posterior  angle  of  the  orbit  is  occupied  by  the  point  of  the 
zygomatic  apopliy>ii  of  the  temporal  bone,  but  it  dues  not 
ouite  join  the  postorliital  ajiophysis  of  the  frunlal  hone,  so 
tnat  the  ed.rc  of  the  orl)it  is  open  at  this  point.  The  lower 
part  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  a  stout  and  cyhndncal  juga. 
Done,  whose  anterior  part  dilates  itself  into  an  oblong 
lamina  which  nartiallv  closea  the  orbit  in  front  The 
temporal  fbna  uvery  (leep,  rounded,  but  not  distinguiihed 
by  a  crest  from  the  rest  of  the  occiput :  a  little  of  the 
parietal  hone  is  perceptible  between  the  temporal  and  the 
frontal  himes.  The  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone 
is  not  extensive,  its  zygomatic  portion  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
stout  and  short  cone ;  proceeding  to  the  orbit,  it  alone 
forma  the  arch,  aa  in  the  dolphins.  The  occipital  bone  is 
vertieal  and  forma  the  whole  posterior  surlaee  of  the  semi- 
eiifidwwaU whiehenirMmda the akttU behind.  The«M^ 
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■iltl  bole  is  nearly  at  the  lower  third  of  its  height  The 
lower  border  of  the  occipital  boae  it  divided  on  each  Hide 
Inr  a  notch  into  two  lobei,  the  eztenial  of  whieb  repcceente 
the  mastoid  apophysis. 

The  lower  part  of  the  akuH,  allowinr  for  the  difference 
of  proportion  of  the  parts,  much  resembles  the  lower  por- 
tion of  that  of  the  dolphlnH.  Tlxn  region  behind  the  nostrils 
is  very  much  shortened  in  comparison  of  that  ^^^uc':l  n 
anterior  to  them,  and  of  which  the  enormous  muzzle  fornis 
the  greatest  portion.  The  result  of  this  coofbraiation  is 
that  the  basUaiy  and  posterior  sphenoid  are  tmt  short ; 
that  the  anterior  sphenoid,  as  in  the  larffe-muzned  dol- 
phins, only  shows  its«ilf  bi.  lavv  in  a  notch  ol  the  vomer,  and 
appears  very  little  tuv.anl.-.  the  ti'miiic  bclween  tlie  pala- 
tine, the  pterj'coidean,  aad  the  teiupoiul  ala  ol'  tlic  pos- 
terior sphenoid;  and  tliat  the  ptcrygoideans  extend  on 
tiwir  lateral  and  posterior  part,  nearly  to  the  posterior  por- 
tiM  <^  the  bastlsfy  bone.  The  jusal  bone  on  its  anterior 
part  linea  balow  a  great  portion  oirthe  vanlt  of  the  orbit, 
and  pioeeeda  to  touch,  behind,  the  points  of  the  two  sphe- 
noids. Their  anterior  Iwrder  is  not  double,  as  in  the  dol- 
phins. The  bone  of  the  ear  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  dolphins,  but  the  tympanic  bone  is  less  elon- 
gated and  iMi  Mbtted  backwaidi. 


ShU  gf  CmImIMi  acm  obU^Mljr  ton  abMii, 
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'  Of  the  cervical  tfr/f/irfr  of  the  Cachalot,  the  atlas  ajune 
is  distinct  :  the  six  utlier-s  ar»  ancliylo.st  d  into  a  single 
m$m  by  the  bodies  and  spinous  apophyses ;  but  the  uuia- 


ber  may  be  made  out  by  the  sides,  where  ve.-y  delicate 
lamine  interpose  between  the  holes  where  the  nerves  pass 
out.  There  are  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  fourteen  dorsal 
vertebra  (perhaps  a  fifteanth),  and  thirty-five  others — siaty 
in  all.   llie  doreal  have  their  transverw  apophjraes  short ; 
their  anterior  articular  apophyses  are  turned  inwards,  and 
embrace  the  posterior,  wfucn  look  outwards.    The  spinous 
processes  are  less  elevated  and  wide  from  before  back- 
wards.  The  two  last  cany  the  ribs  only  on  the  extremity 
of  their  transverse  apophyses,  and  not  on  a  (hoet  of  thor 
body.  On  the  sucoeMiog  vortebne  the  spinous  apopbyics 
ri«e,  become  oblique,  ana  wider  at  their  Mimmit  than  at 
their  ba.sc.    Tlv-  articular^  ascend  irr;,diiKi'.y  to  their  an- 
terior borders,  a.-,  in  the  dolphins:  the  spini.ms  apujihyses 
shorteni!i;C  by  ^!eJ;ree^  thi-  articular  apophyses  arnve  at 
their  summit  on  the  tail,  and  fiuailv  disappear.  Tlte 
spinous  apophyses  dJiappear  §ko  on  the  last  caudal  ver- 
tebne.    The  tiansvarse  apophyses  are.  at  flnt,  simple 
tubercles  of  the  articular  u{)ophyses :  they  do  not  take  the 
fonn  of  distinct  apophyses  till  the  three  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebrjr,  and  al'lerv\ard^  continue  on  the  lumbar  .itul  caudal, 
but  always  remainini;  of  rnntli  iate  letiirlh.  and  not  dilating 
at  their  extremity.    The  kr.M-i  ]i:ul  of  the  body  ot  the  ver- 
tebrsB,  counting  lixtm  the  iwuiiii  hmibar,  is  strongly  cari- 
nated.  The  V-shaned  bones  do  not  commence  before  the 
twenty-first  after  the  dorsal  vertebra.  They  are  at  flat 
rather  long,  and  more  so  than  the  spinous  apophyses  to 
which  they  correspond ;  but  anenvaraa  they  are  a  little 
shortened.    The  vertebr*  which  carry  tlicin  have  their 
lower  cannation  divided  into  two  tnmcatcd  nd£;e8,each  at 
the  two  ext remit ic.4,  so  as  to  form  facets  fur  the  V-«haped 
bones,  which  always  articulate  between  two  vertebra. 
The  caudal  vertebra  still  remain  ver}'  large  up  to  the  six 
or  seven  last,  which  diminish  rapidly,  losing  their  different 
eminences :  thus  the  greatest  portion  of  the  •spine  n  nearly 
much  of  a  size. 

The  shuuliler-blade  is  concave  externally,  convex  on  the 
side  of  the  ribs,  and  narrower  than  in  the  other  cetaceans: 
itsspinal  border  is  not  two-thirds  of  its  height.  Itsaoltrior 
border  becomes  double  below  the  middle  of  its  height,  and 
gives  off  from  its  external  lidge  a  gCMt  •eMNBMKi,  aore 
projecting  anteriorly  than  the  dioiuder-btade  is  st  this 
point,  and  enlar<red  at  its  evtremity.  The  internal  bonier 
gives  otf  near  tiie  articular  head  a  coracoid  ap<jphysis, 
which  projects  less  than  the  aciomion.  and  ft  unnKvtes  in  a 
[  point.  The  humerus  is  vei"y  short  and  >l(iut,  and  has  at 
its  anterior  border  a  crest,  terminate  J  t<<uards  the  lower 
part  by  a  hook  whidi  represents  the  deltoidal  crest.  Tbt 
ulna  is  anchyloeed  early  to  the  hnmems,  even  brfbre  the 
epiphysis  of  this  last  is  nui'i  d.  The  ult crnuian  apophyii* 
projects  very  much,  and  t  urves  to\sards  tiie  wrist. 

Balapnidif,  or  Whalebone  Whales. 
Borqual  {Baleen opl era). — The  skulf  of  the  Rorqual  u 
moN  apnn»imated  to  that  of  the  dolphins  than  the  skull 
of  Hbt  BtUtM  properly  so  called.  The  immeose  masll- 

lar}'  bones  are  disposed  below,  in  form  of  a  revetsed  roof  or 
a  keel,  to  the  two  sides  of  which  the  baleen,  or  whalebone, 
is  attached.  The  vomer  is  shown  between  them  in  r.tarlv 
the  mesial  line  of  the  keel.  Above,  the  two  intermaxif- 
laries,  placed  parallelly  between  the  two  maxillaries.  leave 
between  them  a  vacant  space,  which  is  continued  above; 
or  rather  backwards,  with  the  very  large  aperture  of  the 
nostrils,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  and, 
contrary  to  the  other  cetaceans,  preserves,  as  in  the  whole 
of  the  BuU^na;  a  symmetrical  form.  The  nasal  b'^ne*. 
which  are  short,  but  notched  or  festooned  anteriorly,  and 
not  in  fofm  of  tubercles,  form  the  upper  border  of  this 
aperture.  The  maxillary  does  not  cover  the  frontal  bone, 
except  by  a  nariow  apophysis  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
nasal  bones.  The  whole  portioa  of  the  frontal  bone  which 
goes  on  each  iride  to  fbrm  the  oibit  is  exposed,  bat  the 
parietal  bones  cover  the  upper  part  off  ho  temporal  ftssa 
to  the  sides  of  the  apophysis  of  the  niaxiUary  bone,  v\luch 
shows  itself  betv%  een  the  frontal  and  the  bones  of  the  nfisf. 
The  occipital  bone  advances  between  them,  and  covers  the 
middle  of  the  frontal  to  near  the  bones  of  the  nose  ;  so  that 
at  the  baae  of  the  noae  the  fivntal  doaa  not  show  itself  ex- 
ternally. Then  are  two  temporal  eresia  projecting  greathr 
outwards,  commencing  at  the  sides  of  tne  nose,  and  h." 
tween  which  the  skull  is  flat,  or  even  slightly  concwe.  ajui 
descends  slowly  towards  the  occipital  hole,  v\hich  is  at  the 
extremity  of  this  plane.  The  oocipitai  crest  comes  near 
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the  baM  of  the  nasal  bones,  travtrsinj?  from  one  temporal 
crest  to  the  other.  On  the  middle  of  this  occipital  turface 
In  a  slightly  projecting  longitudinal  ridee. 

Tberagal  bOMH  ourvedintoaiNirtionar  ftcivek  and 
fimm  me        bolder  of  the  oibH.  ooiuhif  from  tiie  zyfro- 
nrmtic  apophysis  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  abuts  at  the 
anterior  ani^Ie  on  the  tpmporal  apophysis,  which  abut* 
iipon  the  posterior  ani^le.    The  ju^al  none  is  not  dilated 
at  its  extremity,  as  in  the  dolphin.    The  frontal  on  one 
side  touches  the  maxillary,  and  nn  the  other  the  temporal 
bones,  bv  its  ante-  and  post-orbital  apophyses,  and  jnonoa 
by  itself  the  whole  cciline  of  the  orbit,  withoat  beinr 
dnublcd  above  by  the  maxillary ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  il 
i*  below,  on  its  anterior  portion,  that  in  firont  of  the  orbit, 
and  moreover  is  bordered  there  anteriorly  by  the  lateral 
iamifia  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is,  with  reference  to 
the  frontal,  in  an  inverse  position  from  that  which  it  holds 
in  the  dolphins.   It  is  by  this  lamina  that  the  maxillaiy 
bone  abuts  on  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  articu- 
laies  itaelf  with  the  aatorior  ud  enlaiged  eatieiniW  of  the 
japfal  bone ;  but,  what  is  rery  remarlnble,  is  that  at  this 
point,  between  the  frontal  and  the  maxillar}',  and,  so  to 
spc-iik,  at  their  very  articulation,  a  peculiar  hone,  in  form 
of  a  lamina,  occupies  nearly  half  the  lenfjth  of  that  su- 
turv,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  analogue  of  the  lachrymal 
bone.  The  whole  of  the  zygomatic  arch  properly  so  called, 
which  ia  veiy  laive,  bekmn  to  the  temporal  bone.  The 
firMse  of  the  oibitii  etoeed  on  ell  eUtes',  its  eeilioff  it  Terjr 
larare  and  concave  above.  The  palatine  bones  are  prolonged 
l]elow  thp  keel  of  the  maxillaries.  The  posterior  nostrils  are 
very  n.     the  occipital  hole.    They  have  at  each  angle  a 
txilMirosity  lorraed  by  the  pterygoidean  bone,  which  has 
little  longitudinal  extent,  and  only  surrounds  the  nostrils 
on  the  external  side  and  a  little  above  and  below,  but 
without  forming  a  dntn  or  double  border  there,  as  in 
the  dolphins.   The  ba^silary  region,  which  is  very  short,  'n 
also  hollowed  into  a  canal,      in  them,  and  has  on  each 
side  the  bones  of  the  ear,  which  are  very  small  in  propor- 
tion, and  of  oval  form,  and  equally  convex  in  their  inferior 
surface.    In  front  of  the  banlary  bone,  and  between  the 
pter}-goidean  bonea,  mur  beieen  the  body  of  the  poeterior 
sphenoid.  The  glenoid  Bce  of  tiie  tenporu  bOM  »  nearly 
vei-tica],  and  looks  forward ;  that  which  makes  the  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  lower  jaw  is,  in  some  sort,  the  trunca- 
ture  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone.   This  jaw  is  an  arch  ex- 
ternally convex,  compre«i>ed,  slightly  trenchant  above  and 
below.    It  has  a  coronoid  apophysis  in  form  of  an  obtuse 
aoKle,  end  a  tuberosity  a  little  more  backweid. 

Cuvier  points  out  certain  differences  between  the  sVulls 
of  the  Rorquals  of  the  Cape,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
North  Sea,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
OtseTriens  Fotsilr.t. 

Balcpna. — To  iorru  the  idea  of  a  Balcems  properly  so 
called,  Cuvier  states  that  we  must  fieurc  to  ourselves  tlie 
muule  of  the  Rorqual  narrowed,  elongated,  compressed 
lotnmlly;  and  arched  from  before  backwards,  nearly  in  a 
ouorler  of »  cirde.  It  is«  he  observes,  in  the  space  which 
this  eorvature  leaves,  that  the  plates  of  baleen,  or  whale- 
!  .  le,  which  adhere  by  tlitir  uppiT  and  .viJt  extmaity  to 
she  sides  of  the  keel  which  the  muzzle  lurnii.  btlow.  and 
descend  obliquely  outwards  by  their  lower  and  pointed  ex- 
tremity towards  the  lower  jaw,  are  lodged.  It  is  precisely 
becMUe  this  curvature  gpves  them  more  space  in  the  Ah 
iMee  praperlv  io  called,  that  they  are  longer  in  thoee 
wbalee  tlmn  in  the  Borquah,  m  wliidi  last  tiie  neailjr 
straight  muzzle  'cavus  nieni  lltlU'  room. 

It  result*  from  tlui  latkinl  c  nipression  of  the  muzzle 
that  the  intermaxillary  bones  i  rot  horizontally  between 
but  vertically  upon  the  maxjllancs  ;  the  upper  plane  of 
these  last  is  itself  nearly  vertical,  except  in  the  lateral 
branch,  which  bovden  the  frontal  before  to  pioeeed  with  it 
upon  the  oriiit.  This  tntnsvene  portion  of  me  flwite]  bone 
is  narrower  from  before  backwards  than  in  the  Rorquat. 
TTie  occipital  bone  is  convex  throughout  it.1  upper  portion, 
lesH  obliqui-  tiin.i  in  the  Rorqual, and  scsni  iv  ij  The  tem- 
poral bone  remains  transverse,  and  its  z^'gomatic  portion 
bardly  curves  forwaid  at  all.  The  nasal  bones  are  rhom- 
boidal.  ud  not  triangnlar  aa  in  the  RonnaL  Beknr,  the 

C Inline  and  pterygoidean  bonce  are  mown  still  nore 
ck,  and  are  shorter,  and  the  sphenoid  bone  is  more  con- 
cealed than  in  the  Rorqual.   The  maxillary  bone  has  a 
deep  MotL  li  at  I's  lower  and  posterior  border.   The  glenoid 
ioriace  of  the  temporal  bone  is  much  lest  vertical  than  in 
P.a»No.l716w 


the  Rorqual,  so  that  th.-  1  i  wer  jawbone  rises  a  little  to 
offer  its  articular  convex  surface.  Tliia  dispositioo,  joined 
to  the  absence  of  a  coronoid  apophyus,  may  serve  to  diB> 
tinsuish  it  from  the  lower  jaw  of  toe  Borqftal, 

In  ttw  Rorqual  of  the  Cape,  Clrrier  fbund  the  ofJIiitdis* 
ti  net  from  the  axis;  this  last  is  anchylosed  by  the  upper 
part  of  its  ring  which  haa  no  spinous  apophysis,  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  third  cervical.  This  last  and  the 
four  othera  do  not  unite ;  they  are  of  some  thickness.  The 
transverse  apophyses  are  doable  in  the  three  first,  as  in  the 
axis ;  one,  superior,  is  given  off  from  the  annular  portion 
below  the  articular  apophyus,  the  ottier  flrom  the  lower 

fiartof  the  body;  none  of  these  apophyses  are  directed 
orwards.  The  lower  are  shortened  from  the  axis  to  the 
fourth  vertica'.  an  !  rt:,-  wanting  in  the  succeedini:  nms. 
The  upper  apophyses  ore  longest  on  the  axis  and  on  the 
third ;  aAerwards  they  are  equal,  and  form  a  series  with 
the  transverse  apophyses  which  carry  the  ribs.  Th«w  aro 
fourteen  dorsal  vertebm  and  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  and 
thirtv-one  other  vertebrte  to  the  end  of  the  tail — fifty-two 
in  all.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  only  have  heads, 
and  seem  hardly  able  to  reiu  li  tin  1  )dy  of  the  vertebra. 
The  others  only  reach  the  exirtusities  of  the  transverse 
apophyses,  which  go  on  lengthening  to  the  lumbar  region. 
Ttiey  are  longer  than  they  are  wide,  and  dilate  at  the  end, 
as  in  the  Greenland  whale.  They  thus  continue  to  the 
tlurteenth  lumbar,  where  tlM^  b^jin  to  shorten,  but  still 
widen  to  the  ftfteenth  or  nsteenth,  where  they  disap- 
pear. The  spinous  apophyses  begin  to  show  themselves 
on  the  thirteenth  cervical.  They  remain  small  on  the 
neck,  and  begin  to  be  elongated  and  compressed  on  the 
first  dorsals.  Thev  form  a  nearly  equal  series ;  wider  on 
the  middle  of  the  back,  narrower,  but  always  modenl^)r 
elevated,  on  the  lumbar  region,  and  shortening  kqr  dqpNMa 
on  the  tail.  They  vanish  on  the  twelve  test,  and  the  an* 
milar  portion  disappears  two  vertcbnc  :ifter  thp  spinnm 
apophyses.  The  facets  of  the  articular  apophyses  look 
inwards  as  far  as  the  eleventh,  where  they  twgin  to  open 
outwards.  They  do  not  rise,  and  finally  form,  towards  the 
fourteenth  or  fii\eenth.  with  the  spinous  (which  is  alwavs 
shortened),  a  tcilobated  prominence.  The  pelvia  in  the 
fVeneh  ekeletan  is  attached  under  the  ninUi  lanbar  tci«- 
tebra.  At  the  eleventh  the  V-»haped  bones  commence. 
The  first  is  still  formed  of  two  separate  bones.  They  re-divide 
anew  behind.  The  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  and  caudal 
vertebfiB  is  hardly  marked  by  a  slight  carination.  Com- 
mencing  from  the  fifteenth  vertebra  after  the  dona],  the 
body  of  each  is  pierced  on  both  sides,  above  and  below, 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  vessels.  These  liolas  do  not  di« 
minish  on  the  last  caudal,  though  they  are  much  smaller, 
so  that  they  each  represent  two  cylinders  set  l)ack  to  back, 
pierced  in  their  axis. 

The  single  bone  of  the  tternum  was  square,  deeply 
forked  poateiiorty.  and  with  n  point  A  tta  extcfnat 
border. 

The  tkaulder-blade  of  the  Cape  Rprquol  ia,  Cilvier  re- 
nurks,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  BaUena ;  it  is 
wider  than  it  is  long,  semicircular  on  the  spinal  aide,  with 
a  single  ante riur  border,  a  single  prominence  (the  acro- 
mion) towards  the  lower  third,  and  a  tubercle  near  the 
articulation,  which  is  the  coracoid  apophysis.  The  humerus 
is  still  stouter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Baieena,  but 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  much  more  elongated.  The 
fin  ia  also  much  more  pointed.  IhcM  IM  only  four  well 
naiked  flngeis,  which,  not  eowiting  the  metatarsals,  have 
the  following  joints  :—'JiL  index  two,  the  middle  and  nag 
finger  seven  each,  uni  it;,  liflc  finger  three;  all  the  fin- 
gers are  terminated       a  c:;irlil:i;^im)u>  tiilatation. 

The  bone  of  the  ear  in  the  Balance  diflers  from  that  of 
the  dolphins  in  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  tympanie 
bone,  eapecia]^  on  the  internal  aide.  The  tympanie  bone 
ia  a  Htfle  more  ekeed  in  ftont,  but  leaves  between  it  and 
the  petrous  bone  on  the  internal  side  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity wider  and  longer  in  proportion.  It  is  not  bilobated 
backwaul^.  'l'\>>:  pi  tmus  bone  is  of  very  irregular  form, 
and  very  rugged ;  it  gives  off  two  great  and  stout  apo- 

fihyses,  also  very  nigged,  one  of  which,  posterior  and  a 
ittle  superior,  articuMded  to  a  oomsponding  apophysis  of 
the  tympMiicbone,  is  inserted  between  the  temporal  and 
lateral  occipital ;  and  the  other,  anterior  and  inferior,  is 
articulated  by  squamous  suture  with  the  temporal  portion, 
wfiich  ilosccnds  to  furnish  articulation  with  the  lower  jaw. 
The  ear-bones  in  all  the  cetaceans  are  four  in  number,  as 
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in  the  quadmpeds,  and  tlie  malleus  i*  anchylosed  to  the 
frune  of  the  tympanum,  which,  Cuvier  obs>erves,  is  the 
more  singular,  laMawwh  as  il  ■  not  dapiivad  of  its 
musciet 


Cuvier  remarks  that  the  skull  of  the  Greenland  whale 
differs  more  from  the  BaUtna  of  the  Cape  than  the  skulii 
of  the  Rorquals  differ  from  each  other.  H<  points  out 
thcM  differaacai^  frhioh  axtand,  altbough  iluhtiy,  to  Mm 
bonfliof  tfaaear;  and  aKpHwai  hh  apiiBaa  Uial  Ifaqrava 
different  species. 

In  the  great  Cape  Balama,  aoeordinf  to  Cknia^  tbe 


■udl  of  OmaUad  Wb^«  with  lower  Jiw  (proUtV 

a</af,  the  axis,  and  the  five  other  ccrN-ical  vertebrae  arc 
united  together  by  their  iMxiii  s.  All  their  spinous  apo- 
physes are  anchyfoscd  into  a  Mn^le  crest.  The  atlas  and 
axis  unite  besides  by  their  upper  transvena  apophyses, 
which  are  wide  and  strone :  their  lower  tiaofvcne  apo- 
physes, which  are  equally  fon?  and  stTonir.  are  anchylosed 
to  each  othrr  and  to  that  of  tlie  third,  which  is  more  slen- 
der. Tile  luur  next  cerviciils  have  only  delicate  trans- 
verse apophy>4.^s,  of  which  the  tlisrd,  fourth,  and  tlfth  are 
anchylosed  together.  The  last  also  has  only  one  upper 
tranavcrsc  apophy>is,  Lut  longer,  stron'rer,  free,  and 
directed  forwards.  Cuvier  remarks  that  this  division  of 
A«  apophysea  into  upper  and  lower  responds  to  the  two 
branches  separated  by  a  canal,  which  are  seen  in  thOM  of 
ordinary  mammals.  The  transverse  apophyses  of  the  first 
dorsal  are  directed  also  forwards,  and  are  long  and  a  little 
stronger  than  at  the  last  cervical:  they  commence  in- 
madnginlMill^aBdihflrteDlnf  attbefbrnthdonal.  Ttaa 


•ueceedinc;  take  a  more  transverse  direction,  and  arc  en- 
larged at  the  end,  to  the  tcntli  inclu.*ive.  Counting  fruin 
tlie  eleventh,  they  again  befjin  to  elongate  to  the  stveii- 
teenth  ;  they  then  diminish  insensibly  to  the  thirty-fourth, 
where  they  disappear.  They  are  throughout  longer  than 
in  the Caehalot, and  enlarged  towards  the  cwLthe  coi>- 
trar}'  of  which  u  Baoifetted  in  that  genus.  There  are 
fifteen  pairs  of  libt;  tho  four  last  pairs  and  the  t^vu  firsit 
do  not  reach  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  are  only  at- 
tached to  its  transverse  anophyMs.  The  first  pair  is  flat- 
tened and  extremely  wide,  especially  at  the  stenial  ex- 
tremity. The  three  last  are  slender  and  diort.  Al^er  the 
fifteen  dorwU  Tcrtehm  come  twenty-aeven  otbert.  The  V- 
shaped  bones  commence  between  tnie  eleventh  and  twelfth ; 
they  are  small  compared  with  those  of  tlie  Cachalot,  and 
disappear  after  the  twenty-sixth.  The  ele\cn  or  twelve 
last  vertebra?  have  no  longer  any  eminences.  Tlie  lH.-,t  ot 
all  arc  nearly  quadrangular,  and  are  each  pierced  with  two 
vertiad  hcSes.  The  spinous  apophyses  form  a  tolerably 
uniform  seriea  <tf  moderate  height,  ail  inclined  forward; 
they  t>egin  dindnishing  on  the  tad.  Th«  antnior  aiticular 
apophyses  are  not  elevated,  remain  at  the  same  height, 
and  preserve  the  same  dimensions.  They  widen  on  the 
tail  where  they  have  no  articulation  to  furnish,  ai  d  the 
five  or  six  last,  nearly  equal  to  the  corresponding  spinous 
apophyses,  form  with  them  on  their  vertam  a  trilobated 
prominence. 

The  single  bone  of  the  sternum  was  oblmig,  widaat  b 
front,  and  curied  on  each  aide  an  aitioabr  iheet  fiir 

a  rib. 

The  sfiould^r-bfade  is  nearly  flat ;  one  can  scajt  ( ly  per- 
ceive a  slight  concave  cur\Hture  :  it  is  nearly  fan-^ilaped. 
and  less  wide  than  high.  It  s  anterior  border  is  simple,  and 
has  only  a  single  projecting  apophysis,  which,  from  its 
position,  is  probably  the  acromion.  Its  articular  head  is 
much  wider  in  proportion  than  in  the  CaabaloU  The 
hamerot  is  stout  and  short,  scarcely  twice  aa  long  as  it  is 
thick.  Its  tuherohity  does  not  reach  beyond  the  head  in 
front;  this  last  is  hfinisjdu'rical,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
axis.  The  lower  hi  ad  is  divided  into  two  slightly  inclined 
planes  for  the  ulna  and  radius,  which  two  bones  are  com- 

f ressed  ;  the  ulna  is  the  narrowest,  especially  in  its  middle, 
ts  upper  head  is  slightly  oblique  at  ita  axia.  and  the  ole- 
cranon ascends  a  nttle,  instead  of  lecurnnf  into  a  hook, 
as  in  the  Cai  halnt.  The  radius  e!ilarges  below,  so  as  to  Le 
there  two-thirds  ul  ils  len^h  ;  ahuvt-,  it  is  not  more  than  a 
third.  There  arc  four  carpal  bones  in  the  first  row,  of 
wliich  the  ulnar  bone,  which  n  sjionds  to  the  pisiform, 
forms  a  projection  externally :  thtj.  i  me  only  three  in  the 
second.  The  metatarsals  are  in  length  only  double  thdr 
width.  The  thumb  haa  two  phalanges,  the  ring-finger  four, 
the  little  finger  three  ;  and  all  are  terminated  by  a  cartila- 
ginous dilatation.  A  wide  and  short  fin  obliquely  rounded 
is  the  result.    (Otsemens  Fossilet.) 

The  pelvis  in  the  Cetaceans  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
rudimentary ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  give  a  sum- 
mary' of  the  raodificationof  the  bones  and  their  connection 
with  the  skeleton  in  the  different  groups. 

In  the  Dugong  it  consiats  of  two  pairs  of  bones  joined 
two  and  two,  and  end  to  end  by  a  caitilage :  to  the  Ter- 
tcbra>  this  apparatus  is  altached  by  a  raitilape  also. 

The  constnietion  of  this  jiart  varies  in  the  true  Zoo- 

Shagous  Cetaceans.  Two  small  long  bom  s  lodged  in  the 
csh,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  form  the  pelvic  rudi- 
inentsin  the  Doluhins.  In  the  great  \>' hales,  the  MystiCCte, 
or  Whalebone  Whale,  for  example,  at  the  extremity  of  each 
of  the  bones  regatded  by  comparative  anatomists  as  ilia,  a 
second,  which  is  smaller  and  curved,  is  arlii  ulatt  J.  Tlie 
convexity  of  this  last  bone  is  external,  and  may  be  coo- 
udered  as  a  pubis  or  ischium. 
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Phytophagous  Cetdceuns. — The  teeth  i.molare)  of  the 
ManaUe^9  are  ndzed  doubly  or  trtbly,  tiie  root  distinct 
JhMn  the  crown :  Bers  the  resemblauce  to  the  paohydemu 

Skrw  and  Hippopotamus,  for  initancc)  is  v«nr  stiong. 
le  ladltti  of  tbe  Dugon^t  «re  clliptieal  wiuoot  tine 
fangs,  and  with  two  sliglit  lurrows  on  the  unworn  crown, 
whu-.h  diijappear  with  age.  In  the  upper  jaw  are  two 
tubks.  In  tne  Rytmte  ther^  ^rc  no  molars;  but  tliere  is  in 
lieu  of  them  a  homy  plate  in  the  midUle  of  each  ^aw.  The 
ton^e  is  short,  and  can  hardly  be  endowed  with  mach 
motion.  The  form  of  the  m  byoides  is  simple :  anchylosis 
between  the  body  and  poitarior  eomua  soon  supervenes ; 
but  the  latter  send  no  ligament  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  anterior  comua  remain  generally  cartilaginous,  and 
are  the  medium  of  union  between  the  body  Or  iMli<4iyal« 
and  the  large  and  long  styloid  processes. 

Professor  Owen  states  that  tne  opetung  of  the  larynx 
is  chiefly  defended,  duhiur  the  submarine  mastication  of 
the  vegetable  food  of  the^^fon^,  by  the  extreme  contrac* 
tion  of  the  faucial  apertun^  which  resembles  that  of  the 
Captfbara.  No  pyramidal  larynx  traverses  it,  as  in  the 
true  Cetarr'a.  Two  larixc  parotid  {^lawlii  aiL'  ai'u:iU,!  ira- 
mediately  behind  the  large  ascending  lauius  ol  the  lower 
jaw.  A  thick  layer  of  simple  follicular  glands  is  de- 
veloped above  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  and  a  glandu- 
lar  stratum  is  situated  between  the  mucous  and  muftoular 
eoeta  of  the  lower  part  of  the  auoohaem.  Professor 
Owen  ttates  that  a  similar  but  more  oeveloped  glandular 
'  acture  is  present  in  the  oesophagus  of  the  my.  He  then 
observes,  that  the  stomach  of  the  Dugong  pr.;scnts,  as  Sir 
Everaid  Hume  had  justly  observed,  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties met  witii  m  the  whale  tribe,  the  Peccah  and  Hippo- 
potamus, and  the  Bearer:  like  that  of  the  first,  it  u 
divided  into  distinct  oompMUneoU;  Ukothe  leoond  and 
third,  it  has  pouches  supeiadded  to  and  eomnmidoatinf 
with  it  ;  and.  like  the  last,  it  is  provided  with  a  remarkable 
giaudular  apparatus  near  the  cardia.  These  modifications, 
the  Professor  remarks,  obviously  harmonize  with  the  diffi- 
cult digestibility  and  iow-orgamzed  matter  of  the  food  of 
the  Dugong.  *  Yet,'  says  he,  '  it  is  a  fact  that  would  not 
h«ve  Men  A  fHori  expeeted^  that  in  the  camiToroui 
Cetacea  the  itcnnach  ie  eTen  more  couplieated  than  in  the 
herbivorous  species,  and  presents  a  closer  re  eml  l  i  i'  ■  t<: 
the  ruminant  stomach;  it  is  divided,  for  exiuapit,  into  a 
greater  numl)€r of  receptacles,  and  has  the  ftrst  cavity,  like 
the  rumen,  lined  with  cuticle ;  while  in  the  Dugong,  on 
the  contrary,  the  stomach  is  properly  ififMed  into  two 
natta  only  (of  whkh  the  aeeond  nmch  ttton  neambles  in- 
testineX  and  both  are  lio«t  with  a  moeotn  membrane. 
After  a  luminous  detailed  accov-it.  of  thr  i^tomarh,  Proffs- 
sor  Owen  observes,  that  it  would  sfi-tu  liM  a  cucum  —  iVAd 
he  minutely  describes  that  of  the  Duirong — is  present  in 
all  the  herbivorous  Cettteea:  for  Steller  notices  it  as  of 
large  sie  and  sacculated  in  the  Norlhem  Ifanatee  {Stel^ 
lBrSt){  and  Daubenton  haa  BTen  a  Bguie  of  the  bifid 
o«aeam  fai  the  Soothem  Manuee  ( JfomiAtt  Amtneanvs). 
It  is  interesting,  he  add-s  to  find  that  a  caput  coli  (the 
situation  and  structure  of  which  in  the  Dugong  be  de- 
scribes] is  present  in  the  true  (^etart  a,  a.s  the  BaleMiitUr, 
which  subsist  on  animal  food  of  the  lowest  organized  kind. 
Tbo  whole  of  the  alimentary  caiMd  and  the  individual  dif- 
feienoei  paiented  bj  the  three  specimens  h*vin^  been 
daborat^  detailed;  PnlbMar  Owen  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  the  Dugong,  \Mth  respect  to  the  biliary  organs,  de- 
viates in  a  marked  dearree  from  the  ordinary  Celacea  in  the 
priM  I  I  r  ,1  a  well  developed  gall-bladder,  an  organ  which 
Daubenton  also  found  in  the  Manatee  ;  but  the  pretence 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  not,  the  Professor  observes,  constant 
in  the  nerbivorous  Cetacea,  £»  in  the  Northern  Manatee, 
aoeordinf  to  Steller,  it  is  waatiaf,  and  its  absence  seems 
to  l>e  compensated  bf  the  eaomotit  width  thedkic^u« 
tommunia  eholedochiu,  which  would  admit  the  five  fingers 
united.  The  secretion  of  the  pi  ';  •  was  carried  by  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ducts,  each  about  two  lines  in  diameter, 
to  a  very  wide  common  excretory  canal,  which  terminate* 
below,  but  oa  the  same  prominence  with  tiie  eyatie  duct ; 
at  II  nneh  greater  idtative  distance  from  the  pyhnu  than 
in  the  true  Cetacea,  In  OHe  Of  the  Dugongs  ffiwefitwl  by 
Professor  Owen  were  two  flBall  aeoeaory  spleens  in  addi- 
tion to  the  larger  rounded  one.  but  in  the  other  specimens 
the  last  alone  was  present   {Zool.  Proc.,  1838.) 


generally,  simple  and  conical  or  compressed.  They  aie 
present  in  both  jaws;  tiicir  number  varies,  and  they  not 
unfrequeotly  lie  hid  in  the  gums  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
Those  of  the  Cachalot t  are  simple,  of  a  long  ovoid  recurved 
shape,  and  placed  in  the  lower  jaw  only.  The  ^tttMUt, 
or  fVhaMtmB  Whales,  are  witbout  trae  teeth ;  in  Ken  of 
which,  transv«»e  horny  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebnnr,  as 
it  is  commonly  termed,  grow  from  the  palate.  Tiitise 
plates  on  their  internal  edges  an  tni.^ta  .via  beards, 
and  among  these  the  sm&il  marine  animals  wluuh  fonn 
their  food  are  entangled  as  in  the  meshes  of  a  net 
The  stomachs  of  the  Zoophegoos  Cetaeeara  are  vciy  eon 

S Heated :  the  number  of  tfaeee  in  various  speelee,  and  in 
ifi'erent  individuals  of  the  same  species,  has  been  variously 
^ven  by  different  authors.  Some  have  stated  the  number 
in  the  common  Dolphin  and  Horpease  at  three,  others  at  lour, 
others  at  iiv«,  otIier)>  at  six.  M.  F.  Cuvier  considera  it  as 
certain  that  these  numerical  differences  proceed  simply 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  organ  is  viewed.  Professor 
Owen  was  unablo  to  distinguish  nore  tiian  Ibur  oompart- 
ments  in  the  riomach  of  the  Porpesae.  In  general  the 
spouting  whales  have  no  etfcum ;  but  a  trace  of  it  has 
been  four <'  iri  )M.Lt:inisi.  riii(l  it oefaiatty  OBltS  IB  the 
Piked  and  VVhaJebone  Whales. 

John  Hunter  pointed  out  the  considerable  degree  of 
umlbrmity  present  in  the  liver  of  this  tribe,  observing  that 
in  shape  it  rsnmbka  that  «f  man.  but  that  it  is  not  SO 
thick  at  the  base  nor  so  sharp  at  the  lower  edge,  and,  pro- 
Iwbly.  not  so  firm  in  the  texture.  The  right  lobe  is  the 
largest  and  tliickest.  Tliere  is  no  gall-bladder.  The  same 
distinguished  comparative  anatomist  describes  the  pancreas 
as  a  very  lungflat  body,  having  its  lell  end  attached  to  the 
right  side  ol  the  first  cavity  of  the  stomach:  it  passes,  he 
adds,  acroas  the  spine  at  the  foot  of  the  mesenter}*.  and  near 
to  the  mdonis  joioa  the  holhnr  earn  of  the  duodennm, 
along  which  it  is  eonUnoed  and  adheres  to  the  intestine, 
its  duct  entering  that  of  the  liver  near  the  termination  of 
the  gut.  In  the  Piked  Whale  the  tpieen  u  single  and 
smai  1 ;  in  tfao  pMpema  it  is  wbdiwdea  into  swam!  dMinot 
portions. 

The  foUovriag  proparationg,  illustrative  of  the  teeth  and 
other  digestive  Oijgaiis  of  the  Grloesa,  will  be  found  in  the 
Physiological  Senes  of  tin  Mnsenn  of  tite  Koyal  College 

of  Siiri:'f  Lln^  in  I.oridor.  :  Nos.  319,  320,  JJ21,  are  transvei-jic 
and  perpendicuiai  .vectiuas  of  plates  of  whalebone,  with  the 
vascular  basis  or  gum,  kc.  of  the  Piked  Whale  {BulfFua 
boops,  linn.).  No.  32*2  is  a  perpendicular  section  of  a  single 
plate  of  whalebone,  near  tiie  root*  showing  the  outer  and 
inner  layers,  &c.  No.  323  is  a  perpendieolar  section  of 
several  plates  of  whalebone,  with  the  intermediate  atib- 
stai,  <  .tnd  vascular  nidus,  fi-om  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young 
spcLUiien  ol  the  Great  Whale  {Baltena  myaticelus.  Linn.). 
The  disposition  and  relative  proportions  of  the  plates  o( 
whalebone  are  here  shown,  from  which  disposition  it  results 
that  only  the  fringed  extremity  of  the  whalebone  plat  es  ara 
visible  ftom  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  whale ;  the  whole 
concavity  of  the  palate  appearing  to  be  beset  with  ooone 
rigid  hairs  or  bristles,  which  explains  the  passage  in  Ari.s- 
totle  \,Hut.  Autm.,  iii.,  12>,  who,  speaking  of  the  Great 
Whale  (iMNiTK  ,,r  ,  1 ,  :i>  Kekker  reads  it,  b  pH^  ri  irijrof), 
says,  *  The  Mys!i<  ete  has  no  teeth  in  its  mouth,  but 
hairs  like  hog  s  1  ^  '  Nos.  324,  326,  3i»  A,  and  326, 
are  seations  of  the  jaws  of  the  Porpeme.  showing  the 
feetti,  their  roots,  gums.  &c.  Nos.  827,  828,  are  aee- 
tions  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  teeth  and  sections  of  them,  of 
Delphinut  turtio,  Fabr.  (small  Bottle-nose  Whale  of  J. 
Hunter).  Nos.  570  and  Tijl  are  portions  of  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach  of  the  I'iked  Whale.  No.  573  is  a  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  of  some  cetaceons  animal. 
Nos.  674  and  675  are  portions  of  the  first  and  second  cavi- 
ties of  the  stomach  of  a  Porpease.  Nos.  576,  677,  578,  are 
portions  of  the  second,  f<Hirtb,  and  fifth  <mvities  of  the 
stomach  of  a  Piked  Whale.  No.  579  is  the  injected 
stomach  of  a  Pon  i:  -^e,  t-howing  its  various  cavities,  &c. 
No.  73S)  is  a  portion  ol  the  rectum  of  a  Porpease  injected. 
Nos.  740  and  741  are  longitudinal  sections  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  Dolphin  {Deiphtntu  7V<r- 
tio,  Fabr.)b  11m  kat  showing  the  large  longitudinal  and 
samll tnmvim  iQg»of  the  lining  mattnm.  No.  74t 
b  a  lofigltadinal  seetlon  of  tiie  eonimeneement  of  the 
rectum  ^ Delphi nm  Cuv..  and  No  743  is  a  longi 

tudioal  section  of  the  rectum  and  anus  of  the  I'lked  Whale 
rilaj^  A0flp^Iinii.)»ilKiwiiig1hea)giagrugK,fte.  No 
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823  j»  a  portion  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  duo  lenum,  and  of 
the  hepatic  duct  of  the  tune  specii's  ;  Ai^d  No.  H'24  is  a. 
portion  of  the  lining  membrane  oi'  the  hepatic  tiuct  of  the 

CtraUatiMg  8ifttm» 
Phytophagotu  Cetaemtt, — 1m  thico  Dugongt  dit- 
ftccted  by  Profeuor  Owen  presented  the  a«me  remarkable 

extent  of  separation  of  tht  two  ventncles  of  the  heart  de- 
SCi  il)Oci  hw  S:r  K\  i-r;ird  Hnmu  and  filr  Stamford  Raffles  in 
the  indivjduals  examined  by  them,  and  observed  by  Rup- 
pell  in  the  Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea  (Jinlicore  tabernacult). 
Dnibenton  appears  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  this  cundi- 
lion  of  the  heart,  in  hia  dissection  of  thotelus  of  the  Mana- 
tee. Stelltr  alio  doeribod  it  in  the  MMM  which  bean  his 
name ;  but  in  that  aaimal  the  apieareleft  of  the  heart  ex- 
tended upiwds  only  one-third  of  the  -vav  towards  the 
base,  whereas  in  the  Dugong  it  readies  hH]^-^^  a)  to\s  tiriis 
the  base. 

Professor  Owen  founi  the  foramen  ovale  completely 
cioea4  *nd  the  ductiu  arteriosus  reduced  to  a  thicK  %a- 
mentoua  cboid*  pennoable  fw  a  short  dietaooe  bf  an  eye- 
probe  (hmi  th»  aor<a^  whero  a  ereieentie  slit  ahtl  repre- 
sented the  oriji^al  oommunication.  He  s'ati  s  that  in  the 
smoothness  and  evenness  of  their  exterior  and  liseir  genpral 
form  the  auricles  of  the  Dugong  resemble  those  of  the 
turtle  iCAeiotu),  and  that  the  appendix  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  either.  The  right  auricle  is  larger  than  the 
left  The  primary  branchea  ikom  the  arehei  of  the  aoria 
conMpondod  in  eadi  apMuiien  with  Sir  Ereraid  Honied 
fif^re  and  description.  There  was  only  one  superior  cava, 
not  two.  aii  in  the  elephant ;  and  the  pulmonary  veins  ter- 
minated inthe  Jeftwiiiele  bgrncooimNitnmkan  inchin 
length. 

As  no  mention  had  been  made  in  the  anatomical  de- 
■Bfiptions  of  the  herbivonms  cetaceans  by  Daubenton, 
BtolMrt  Cuvier,  Raffles,  and  Home,  respecting  the  exist- 
•BOe  or  otherwise  of  the  extracMdinaiy  mtercostal  and  in- 
tervertebral arterial  plexuses  present  in  the  true  C^taem, 
Profeiisor  Owen  carefully  foIIu  vtJ  out  this  part  of  lUs- 
set-tion,  but  could  detect  no  Uatc  of  this  very  slnkisiL:  nn'- 
dification.  Here  again,  he  observes,  in  enuncialini^  a 
general  imatomjcal  propo«ition  regarding  Cavier's  Ce/r.^T  ; , 
the  herbivorous  species  must  be  excepttomlly  dted  a}ja.~t . 

Zon^pAafmi*  CMaesaiw.^Profeiear  Owen  fMoadu  that 
the  Camiviorana  CMMtMa  do  notwrtidpate  hi  the  atnio- 
ture  of  the  heart  ahova  doMnibed  wiUi  the  Beibivoioin 

section. 

The  I  I  I]  J  ving  is  JolmHuntei%d«Mrivtioa  of  the  heart 

of  the  Whale:— 

*  The  heart  is  inclosed  in  its  pericardium,  which  is  at- 
tached by  a  bioad  aurface  to  the  diaphtagn*  m  in  the 
human  body.  It  it  compoeed  of  flmr  envtHea^^wo  a»« 

ricles  and  two  ventricles :  it  is  more  flat  than  in  the  qua- 
druped, and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  chest.  The  au- 
ricles have  more  fasciculi,  and  then  pass  more  rck  v.  Hie 
cavity  from  side  to  side  tliau  in  many  other  aiumais;  be- 
sides, being  very  muscular,  they  are  very  elastic,  for  being 
stretched  they  contract  again  very  considerably.  There  is 
nothing  uncommon  or  particular  in  the  structure  of  the 
ventneles,  in  the  valves  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  that  of  the 
arteries.  The  general  structure  of  the  arteries  resembles 
that  of  other  an  [iki  -  :  and  where  parts  are  nearly  similar, 
the  distribution  i.-,  Unt^isc  sii.iilar.  The  aorta  forms  its 
usual  curve,  and  sends  off  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arte- 
ries. The  veiiui,  1  believe,  have  nothing  particular  in 
their  structure,  excepting  in  parts  requiring  a  peculiarity, 
as  in  the  foMs  of  the  dttn  on  tho  breast  m  the  Fikcd 
Whale,  where  tiidr  ehwtieity  was  to  be  increased.* 

This  assertion  respectinj^  the  veins  is  not  stated  very 
positively,  and  we  shall  prcitcaUy  sec  that  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  their  structure. 

TtM  same  great  physiologist  well  observes,  that  in  our 
•xaninatbn  of  particular  parts,  the  size  of  which  is  geoe- 
nlly  rcgiUated  .by  thai  o<  ,th*..whote  animal*  if  we  have 
only  been  aaeaetoned  to  see  (9m«  in  those  which  are  amal! 
or  middle  sized,  v.c  behold  them  with  astonishment  in  ani- 
mals so  far  cx<  t  ed.iiir  the  common  bulk  as  the  Whale. 
'Thus,' says  Hunt*  r,  'thf  hi  aiL  a?iJ  aorta  of  the  Sperma<- 
ceti  Whale  appesjed  prodigious,  beia^  too  krge  tu  be  con- 
tained in  a  wide  tub.  the  aorta  nwiiiiring  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter. When  we  consider  these  aa  aapli^  to  the  circu- 
lation, and  figure  to  ouiselvee  that  promblir  tan  or  fifteen 
gaUoas  of  blood  arathiowv  out  at  im|^  fbrollitt  pnd  P9f  vd , 


with  an  immense  velocity  thro!i:jh  a  lube  of  a  foot  difv- 
nieter,  ttn-  wtinlL-  idea  till'^  tilt  iiimd  with  Winder.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  modification  of  the  arterial 
system  in  the  whales  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  conskts 
in  an  almost  infinite  circumvolution  of  arteries,  fonninf  a 
plexus  of  vessels  filled  with  oiygenatcd  Mood,  situated 
under  tbepleura  and  between  the  ribs,  on  each  ^e  of  the 
spine.  This  intercostal  plexus,  or  rete  mirabUe,  is  the 
apparatus  which  cnablea  the  whale  to  remain  undor  water 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

M.  Breschet's  pajier,  admirably  illustrating  and  follow- 
ing out  this  complicated  reservoir  from  which  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  derive  their  stimulus,  was  read  to  the 
French  Academy  oi  Sciences  io  1834,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing title :  'Histoire  Anatomique  et  Physiologiquc  d'un 
Organe  de  nature  vasc  dain-  dfcmvrrt  dans  les  C^tac^s, 
etc'  Now  let  us  see  what  claims  M.  Breschet  has  to  the 
diicnvi  rv.  The  or^n  was  indicated  and  de)>cnbed  long 
ago  by  Tyson,  in  his  'Anatomy  of  a  Porpesae,'  but  he 
not  aware  of  the  use  of  it,  and  considered  it  aa  a  glandu- 
lous  body.  Hunter  was  the  flrrt  who  detengnined  its  exact 
nature,  and  showed  that  it  was  a  reservoir  of  arterial  or 
aerated  blood. 

AOer  noticing  the  j^eneral  structure  of  the  arteries  aj 
above  mentioned,  and  stating  that  theaor'a  :  rms  it*  usi:al 
curve, sending:  off  the  csrutid  and  subclavia:i  artenes,  Hun- 
ter proceeds  as  follows: — 

*  Animals  of  this  tribe*  as  has  been  observed,  hate  a 
greater  proportion  of  blood  than  any  other  known,  and 
there  are  many  arteriea  apparently  intended  as  reservoirs, 
w  here  a  large  quantity  of  arterial  d1oo<1  sceme<l  to  be  re- 
quired in  a  part,  and  vascularity  could  not  Vv  ih-'  i  rdy 
object.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Intercostal  artenes  divide 
into  a  vast  number  of  branches,  which  run  in  a  serpentine 
course  between  the  pleura,  ribs,  and  their  muscles,  making 
a  thick  substance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  spermatic  artery 
in  the  Bull.  These  vessels,  everywhere  linine  the  tides  of 
the  thorax,  pass  in  between  the  ribs  near  their  artieola- 
tion,  and  also  behind  the  ligamentous  attachment  cf  the 
ril)s,  and  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  mHiiUa  !«pi- 
iialis  is  surrounded  with  a  net-work  of  artenes  in  the  sj.nie 
manner,  more  especially  where  it  comes  out  from  the 
brain,  where  a  thick  substance  is  formed  by  their  ramifica- 
tions and  connrohitioaai  and  these  vemels  moefc  nvobahty 
anashmiase  with  those  of  the  thorwk.  The  Mmdavisn 
arter)-  in  the  Piked  Whale,  before  it  passes  over  the  firi* 
rib,  sends  down  into  the  chest  arteries  which  assist  :u 
forming  the  pl(\i;s  nu  (he  in-ub-  nt  tiie  ribs;  I  arn  not 
certain  but  the  mtemat  mammar}'  arteries  contnbute  tn 
form  the  anterior  part  of  this  plexus.  The  motion  of  the 
blood  in  sneh  caeea  muat  be  vciy  slow ;  the  nae  of  vriuch 
we  do  not  readily  see.  Ihedesoendinftnoiteeenda  offthe 
intercostals,  which  are  very  large,  and  gives  branches  to 
this  plexus ;  and  when  it  luw  reached  the  abdomen  it 
sends  off,  as  in  the  (inrirIrTi|n  d,  the  different  branches  to 
the  viscera  ami  the  lumt>ar  Mienes,  which  are  likewise 
very  large,  for  the  suppty  of  that  visit  naaa  of  mawnka 
which  moves  the  tail.' 

Moreover,  Hunter  prepared  with  his  own  hailda  Ihe  two 
instructive  specimens  of  the  artnial  piezifiNm  reaerroira 
in  the  Porpesse  noticed  below. 

Hunter's  description  w  as  published  in  '  Phil.  Tra-^?  .'  1787. 
and  Professor  Owen  well  observes  that  M.  Breschet  oould 
only  have  known  it  liy  u  vtrii  t  or  reference,  or  he  would 
not  have  stated  that  the  structure  in  question  had  been 
'  observed  by  J.  Hunter,  but  indicated  too  summarily  "  pour 
pouvoir  dtre  <Ue  kneomptta  an  nombre  dee  iiHta  acqiUB  4 
HI  science,**  *  ibr  the  P»olessor  remarks  tiiat  he  doea  not 
find  in  M.  Breschet's  paper  any  essentia!  addition  to  Hun- 
ter's original  account,  either  with  respect  to  the  observa- 
tion of  additional  facts,  to  their  clearer  description,  or  to 
the  physiologtcal  inferences  deduced  from  them.  M.  voa 
Baer,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  the  subdivision  of  the 
bracbial  arteries  and  on  other  porta  of  the  vascular  system 
of  Che  porpesse,  does  ootconwler  it  neeeanry  to  depreciate 
the  labours  of  our  great  anatomist. 

The  arterial  plexus  of  the  whales  has  also  been  noticed 
by  M.  Deb  L  uUm,  md  by  Dr.  Baralagr*  lit*  Koos,  nart  fiir 
Wm.  Jardiae. 

Dr.  Sharpe/s '  Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bloed> 
vofsels  of  the  Porpoise,'  were  read  to  the  British  AasociatiaQ 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science*  in  the  aame  year  and 
omaunth  later  thMlLBniciMilipnForwtanidtDlht 
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Vknch  Addemy.  They  only  occupy  the  graBtaat  pait  of 
A  9aS»iBtlM  8oeie^  Rapoii  butara  muM. 


AitrrUI  fiUxui  \a  the  Dolphmt.  (OmctMt.) 

With  regard  to  the  tt  im.  Professor  Owen  point*  oat  that 
they  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  ^at  capacity,  which 
HnntW  noticed,  but  also  for  their  number  and  ttie  immense 
plitoiM  which  they  form  indifrt-rent  partis  i»f  the  liudv,  am] 
aljovf  ali  fur  Ihf  alni"-'  '  '.il  nl  -i  ^i.'  ■,;llvr^.  'i'_\-i>u, 
he  ubtterves,  liaa  giseii  a  liguie  ui  liiu  (.-xtcnbive  venou* 
plexus  situated  on  the  membrane  investing  the  psoas 
miMelea,MMl  these  have  recently  occupied  the  attention  uf 
Bmdiat  and  Von  Ba«r.  The  inferior  and  superior  venx 
evm  an  not  broudit  into  eonmunication  by  the  vena 
mnrfOB,  aim  otber  mammalia;  such  veins  in  the  usual  situ- 
taon  in  the  chest  would  have  been  subject  to  compression 
between  the  arterial  plexuses  and  the  lun;;;*.  The  vena; 
azvgos  are  therefore  reprt'sented  by  two  vt-iums  trunks  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  verlebnd  caiia),  where  they  re- 
ceive the  intercostal  and  lumbar  vaina.  and  finally  commu* 
nicatc  with  tbe  tuparior  cava  by  mcaaa  of  aaboit  aingle 
larM  trank,  which  penetrates  the  parietoa  of  tbe  poetenor 
and  right  side  of  the  chest.  Profcaaor^ran  concludes  this 
interesting  note  to  Hunter  s  '  Animal  Economy"  by  clear- 
ing up  the  difficulty,  which  must  have  occurrt-Jto  most,  of 
accounting  lor  the  fact  of  ao  enormous  an  animal  as  the  great 
whale  being  killed  by  auch  puny  instruments  as  the  har- 
poon and  lance.  '  The  non-valvular  structure  of  the  veins 
m  the  Cktaeea,'  tAva  the  Profcaaor,  'and  the  pressure  of  the 
sea-water  at  the  depths  to  which  they  retreat  when  har- 
pooned, explain  the  profuse  and  deadly  hemorrhage  which 
folloM  s  a  wound  that  in  other  Mammalin  would  be  by  no 

means  fatal.' 

Tlie  following  prenarations  in  the  Physiological  Series  of 
tlie  Museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  illustrate  the 
Ctrenhlting  system  in  the  whales:— No.  'J25,  the  appendix 
of  one  of  tbe  auricles  of  the  Bottlenose  Whale  (JMphintu 
IkUeit  Car.),  showing  on  a  lar|^  scale  fhe  fleshy  bandies, 
musruli  pfctinati,  which  assist  m  propcllinc^  the  blood  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  No.  92(1,  a  large  portion 
of  the  rifrht  auricle  of  the  same  whalo.  No.  027.  a  portion 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  same  whale,  showing  the  mitral 
valve,  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  ehordtB  tendineee, 
which  last  ara  seen  attached  to  the  vealrioular  surfbce  of 
tiw  valves,  as  wdl  as  to  their  margin.  No.  W  A.  the 
heart  of  a  Porpesse  (Phoccena  communis),  showing  the 
completely  closed  foramen  ovale,  absence  of  any  trace  of 
an  Eustachian  valve  iuthe  ritjht  auricle,  and  ductus:  arterio- 
tus  ao  obliterated  as  to  admit  only  the  passage  of  a  small 
bristle.  Nos.  132  and  133  (dry  preparations),  two  instruc- 
tive specimens,  iiyected  by  Hunter,  of  the  peculiar  arterial 
ploxinnn  reacrvoin  in  the  Porpesse. 

RupiratoiTf  S/fHm, 

Phfftophagout  CSr<aeecM««— Profetior  Owen  states  that 


been  so  accurately  described  and  figured  by  Raffles,  Home 
and  Riippeli,  that  he  has  only  to  otMerve  the  close  agree- 
ment with  these  accounts  which  the  structure  of  the  puts 
presented  hi  the  three  Dugongs  dissected  by  him.  Dao- 
benton  and  Humboldt,  ho  remarks,  describe  and  figure 
a  precisely  similar  condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in 
the  Manatee.  Steller,  he  adds,  describes  the  same  exten- 
sion of  the  lungs  in  the  Rytina,  and  compares  it  with  the 
lungs  in  thebinl,  but  without  their  fixation  in  the  parietesof 
the  chest,  so  ohsxactenstic  of  thatdass.  Professor  Owen  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  perliaiM,  offteaeloecr 
resemblance  to  the  herbivorous  Cetaeea  in  this  respect,  and 
he  notices  it  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  are  larger  in  the  Dugon^  than  in  any  other  mammals. 
In  tlie  carnivorous  Cetaeea,  the  air-cells,  he  observes,  are 
n  markablv  minute,  and  the  lunfiBOin  OOapaot^y  shaped 
and  lodged  in  a  shorter  thorax. 

'  Existing,'  continues  Professor  Owen,  '  as  both  the  hei^ 
bivurous  and  carnivorous  Cetaeea  do»  under  luch  peculiar 
circumstances— u  air-breathing  animals  eonsfantlf  dwel- 
ling in  an  element  the  accovs  of  which  to  the  lungs  would 
be  immediately  lata!— if  mi^rhl  be  supposed  that  the  me- 
chanism of  the  larynx,  or  entry  to  the  air-passage,  would 
be  similarly  modified  in  all  Uie  species,  in  order  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  their  aquatic  existence.  Bat  we  can 
as  little  predicate  a  community  of  organization  in  the 
structure  of  this  part,  as  of  the  circulating  or  digestive 
»\stem  in  the  Cetucra  of  Cuvier.  The  Dugong  and  the 
I^olphin  present,  in  fact,  the  two  extremes  in  the  Mammi- 
leruus  class,  in  the  development  of  the  epiglottis,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  internal  characteristics  of  that  class.  In 
the  true  Cetaeea  and  the  Delphinida>  in  particular,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  |^eat  lengta,  and  in  the  Dugong  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  enst  all.* 

Professor  Owen,  after  giving  a  ninulo  and  aeeaiata  an* 
count  of  the  larynx,  thus  proceeds : — 

'  Amongst  the  tnie  Cetaeea,  we  have  observed  that  it  is 
tiiosc  which  subsist  on  the  lowest  organized  animal  sub- 
stance, as  the  Ba/tenider,  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  herbivorous  species,  in  having  the  additional  complexity 
of  the  eeeam  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  same 
affinity  b  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  larynx.  Die 
epighttit  and  arytenoid  cartilage*,  for  example,  are  rela- 
tively shorter  in  the  Btila^novtera  than  in  Delphinus  ;  and, 
as  .Mr.  Hunter  ha-s  observed,  they  are  connected  together 
by  the  membranes  of  the  larynx  only  at  tluir  base  ;  and 
not  wrapped  together  or  surrounded  by  that  membrane  as 
far  as  the  apices,  as  in  the  DolpUu.  In  tha  Batentopltrm 
also,  the  apicea  of  these  eaitilagea  are  not  expanded,  aa  in 
the  Dolphins,  but  dimimshed  to  an  obtuse  extremity.  These 

B)ints  of  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  the  larynx  in  the 
ugonjt  and  Manatee  are  earned  slill  further  in  the  Mys- 
ticete  Whale,  at  least  in  the  foetus  dissected  by  nie.and  in 
which  both  the  ejjiglotlis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  were 
relatively  much  snorter,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  larger 
and  more  convex  than  in  the  Piked  W  hale  {BaUenopiera). 
The  ttofrmd  eartilage  is  however  a  single  piece  in  both 
genera  of  Baleenidts,  though  deeply  notched  above  and 
below  ;  and  the  larynx  presents  several  interesting  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  which  huwe.verthe  minute  and  accurate 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  this  organ,  in  both  the 
Baleenopteree  and  Baltrnee,  published  by  Professor  G. 
Ssjidifort,*  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  dwelling 
upon.' 

The  diaphragm,  lunfh  bionehi,  and  tmefaea  pieaent  in 

the  Zoophagout  Cetaeea  seeondaty  modHlealions  only,  bat 

important  differences  are  exhibited  in  the  nostrils,  which 
serve  to  conduct  llie  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  luncs. 
The  necessity  for  the  act  of  sjioutiiitr  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  organ  of  smelling,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  oigan  especially  destined  to  fulfil  that  act. 
Although  this  organ  has  only  oeen  studied  thoroughly  in 
the  Dolphins,  the  probability  is  that  the  apparatus  in  alltha 
Zoophanoiis  cetat-eans  is  the  same. 

If.  says  Haron  Cuvier,  we  trace  the  oesophagus  upwards, 
we  fina  that  when  it  arrives  opposite  the  pharynx  it  ap- 
pears to  divide  into  two  passages,  one  of  which  is  continued 
onwards  to  the  mouth,  while  the  other  ascends  to  the 
nose :  mucous  glands  and  fleshy  fibres,  which  constitute 
several  muscles,  surround  the  last-mentioned  passage. 
Some  of  these  are  longitudinal,  and  arise  from  the  circum- 

■  KaaUk.  HisdtilaaS.UittlMli,'  DwlliW 
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feienoe  of  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  bony  noehrila,  and  j 
descend  alonp  tliiLt  ( ;innl  td  tlie  {ili;irytix  and  its  side* ;  the  ] 
others,  which  art  annular,  apjitai  tu  bo  a  continuation  of 
the  proper  muscles  of  the  phan  nx.  Tlie  larynx  rises  into 
thU  pfuwge  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  the  annular  fibres 
luiTe  the  power  of  oonatricting  it.  Mucoiia  fbllidci,  which 
pour  out  their  lecretion  by  oonmieuiout  ozoctory  orifices, 
prevail  in  thia  part.  When  the  lining^  of  the  naaal  passage 
nas  reached  the  vomer,  it  becomes  of  a  peculiar  texture,  ' 
♦hin,  smooth,  and  black,  is  apparently  destitute  of  vcsseLi 
ai:d  iier\  es,  and  Y<  n-  dry.  A  flej^hy  valve  closes  the  two 
bony  nasal  canal*  at  the  upper  or  external  onfice.  It  is 
formed  of  two  semicircles  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
tint  orifice,  which  it  shuts  by  the  arency  of  a  Terr  strong 
muscle  lodged  above  the  intermaxillary  bonee.  To  open 
it,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  foreign  body  to  press 
against  it  from  below  ;  and  when  it  is  closed,  it  debars  all 
communication  between  the  na^al  passat^es  and  the  cavi- 
ties above  them,  whii  h  cavities  are  two  large  membranous 
pouches  formed  by  dark  mucous  skin,  and  very  much 
wrinkled  when  empty ;  but  when  distended,  they  oecome 
of  an  oval  shape,  which  in  the  Porpesse  is  about  as  large 
as  a  common  wine-glass.  These  two  pouches  lie  beneath 
the  intepiment  in  front  of  the  nostrils,  and  communicate 
with  an  intermediate  space  immediately  above  those  nasal 
organs,  whose  external  orifice  is  a  transverse  semilunar 
dit.  Strong  fleshy  fibres  expand  and  cover  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  tms  apparatus,  radiating  from  the  entire 
eirenmferenee  oS  the  caoimn,  uniting  above  the  two 
pouches,  and  adapted  for.compresdng  them  forcibly.  Now 
we  will  suppose  that  the  cetacean  has  taken  into  its  mouth 
water  which  it  wishes  to  eject :  it  first  sets  the  tongue  and 
jaws  in  motion  as  if  it  were  about  to  swallow  the  water ; 
but,  shutting  its  pharynx,  it  forces  the  water  to  ascend  into 
the  nasal  passages,  where  the  annular  fibres  above  men- 
tioned acceler^  its  progiMS  till  it  raises  the  valves  and 
distends  the  membranous  pouches  above.  The  water, 
when  once  in  the  pouches,  can  be  there  retained  till  the 
animal  wisIr?,  to  spout.  When  that  wish  is  present,  the 
cetacean  closes  the  valve,  and  r.o  prevents  the  descent  of 
the  water  into  the  nasal  pu»ai;es.  and  forcibly  compresses 
the  pouches  by  means  of  the  mviscular  expansion  w  hich 
overspreads  them.  The  water,  compelled  then  to  escape 
by  toe  narrow  aemUnnar  aperturoi  is  prq}eeted  to  a 
beiriit  which  coReapoiida  to  Iht  auMuot  of  the  pvemuie 
applied. 


Vrrtirnl  uriJ«n.  mMUMK Om  tOiS***  l^u^^*.        onirtriU  nrth<-  I'orpr^iw. 
(tiM  C«tato<ii*  •>(  tiM  Fbyriotogteal  hni**  (Mu*.  UUl.  CUu.),  \ul.  iv,  (il. 
f.  163.) 

In  the  case  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  it  appears  that  the 
animal  occupies  aliout  a  seventh  of  its  time  in  breathiiitr  ; 
and  w  hen  it  rises  after  long  intervals,  an  enormous  column 
of  air  must  rush  into  Um  lungs  and  aerate  a  vxst  quantity 
of  blood  for  the  reservoir  described  by  Hunter.  In  or- 
dinary mammals,  man  and  the  quadrupeds  for  instance, 
respiration  is  momentarily  going  on,  and  enough  air  only 
is  inhaled  to  oxygenate  the  blood  requisite  for  a  few 
pulsations. 

Tlie  spout-hole  is  simple  in  the  Dolphins,  and  situated, 
as  seen  in  the  cut,  tow  ards  the  top  of  the  head :  the  same 
simplicity  exists  in  that  of  the  Cachalots,  but  it  is  situated 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  snout :  in  the  Whalebone 
Whales  it  is  double,  opening  towards  the  summit  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  Dolphins,  in  a  creseentic  form  whose  con- 
vexity it  ionetiaee  anlefior  and  sometimes  portmor. 


I    The  fbltowinff  preparations  illuatnte  the  reepfaateiy 

I  system  of  the  Wnale.s,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Collccre 
of  Surijeons: — Nos.  1132,  1133,  small  portions  of  the  lunc 
of  a  Porpesse  ;  No.  1166,  the  longitudinal  scclion  of  the 
head  of  a  Porpesse,  showing  the  pyramidal  larynx  project- 
ing into  the  posterior  nares  and  embraced  by  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate*  which  nnoand  it  lilte  aqdunetar  and 
cat  off  all  eommnnication  hetween  the  month  and  noetiib ; 
'  No.  1167,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tongiu-,  pharynx 
and  larynx  of  a  Porpesse;  No.  1168,  the  os  hyoides  and 
larynx  of  a  Porpesse;  No.  1169,  the  larynx  and  pharynx 
of  a  Dolphin  ( Delphinu*  TurtiOy  Fabr.'^ ;  both  thci»  «now 
the  division  of  the  fauces  into  two  passages  for  the  course 
of  the  food  in  dsfltttitioii  on  each  side  of  the  ppanidal 
larynx,  Sw. 

For  a  very  luminous  account  of  the  larynx  and  blow- 
hole or  air-passage  in  tius  tribe,  see  the  paper  of  John 
Hunter  on  Whales,  abovo  qaotad,  in  MuL  IVauL  (voL 
Ixxvii.,  p.  416),  1787. 

Uropoietic  Suttem. 
ProfiMBor  Owen  ofasuve^  that  if  we  were  ff*^^ 
withtheitnMtnreoftlie  urinary  organs  of  the  ^rm'iwreas 
Cetacea,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  Dugong  alone,  we 
should  have  to  establish  as  marked  a  distinction  in  thu 
respect  between  them  and  the  true  Cetacea  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding organic  systems.  Instead  of  the  numerous  and 
minute  lohuli  or  renulet  into  which  the  kidney  is  sub- 
divided in  the  Dolphins  and  Whales,  it  neseam  ia  the 
Dugong  a  simple  eomiiaet  form  vrith  an  udnbken  mrtaraal 
suruuse ;  the  tubtdi  unttt/eri  terminate  upon  two  lateral 
series  of  eleven  mammtUee,  which  project  into  a  single 
elongated  cavity  or  j}flvi*^  from  which  the  ureter  is  con- 
tinued. In  the  Northern  Manatee  however,  Steller, 
who.se  accuracy  Professor  Owen  justly  notices,  describes 
the  kidney  as  being  subdivided  like  that  of  the  Seal  and 
Sea-Otter.  A  similar  lobuJated  structure  is  also  ascribed 
by  John  Hunter,  in  his  ^per  on  Whales,  in  Phil.  TVnac. 
(1787),  to  the  Manatee,  including  it,  with  the  Seal  and 
White  Bear,  among  the  animals  occasionally  inhabitinj 
the  water.  Daubenton,  in  his  anatomical  description  o; 
the  Manatut  americanux,  merely  notices  the  kidneys  as 
oblong,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other ;  nor  does  his 
figure  ^ve  any  indication  o(  Idbulatad  stractore ;  neither 
does  Su-  Evenid  Home  meotton  andi  structure  ia  bit 
Anatomy  of  the  Manatee,  in  PhU.  TVoiw.  (1821).  This 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney  in  the 
herbivorous  Cetarrn  is  however,  Professor  Owen  add».  of 
less  moment  with  rereri  n(  c  to  their  natural  affin.tx. - 
since  in  the  Pachyderms  we  find  some  species,  as  the 
Utinooent,  and,  tnough  in  a  less  degree,  the  Elephant, 
presenting  a  ntlidividea  kidney ;  while  other^  as  tlie  Tafir 
and  Hog,  nave  it  entire. 

In  the  IobIus  of  the  Dolphin,  according  to  Muller,  the 
lobules  of  the  kidney  consist  principally  of  convoluted 
unnit'erous  duds  extending  from  the  apex  tu  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lobule  :  the  intcrtwiniugs  of  the  tubuli  are 
greatest  in  the  intercoitical  portion*  Itit  a  curious  fact. 
Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  tapiMenal  glaad  io  the 
Porpesse  presents  a  eeitahi  TCsemblMwe  to  tM  Udney  io 
its  lobulated  exterior ;  but,  he  adds,  the  analog)'  extenda 
no  farther,  for  on  making  a  section  of  this  part  il  waa 
found  to  oomsitt  of  th*  UMtal  ooattBuoiUi  eompact  aib- 

stance. 

In  the  Mu.^eum  of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons,  No. 
1206  is  the  right  kidnnr  or  a  yoonc  Porpesse  injected, 
showing  the  component  renutcs ;  Nos.  1267,  1200,  are 

transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  kidney  of  the 
Piked  Whale  [Baltpna  bnops.  Linn.) ;  No.  1290  is  the  siipra- 
I  renal  gland  of  Dflj^hnms  tursio :  and  1291  shows  the 
kidney  and  supra-renal  gland  of  a  Porpesse.  (^Fhygioiogicai 
SeriM.) 

Generative  St/stem. 
The  organs  of  generation,  being  those  which  are  moil 
remotely  related  to  the  hatnts  and  food  of  an  animal,  have 
always  been  regarded  by  Profemor  Owen,  and  most  justly 
in  our  opinion,  as  affording  very  clear  indications  of  its 
true  affinities.  We  are  the  least  likely,  says  he,  in  the 
modifications  of  these  organs  to  mistake  a  merely  adaptive 
for  an  essential  character.  He  then  notices  the  well* 
known  fact  that  the  true  Cetacea  have  no  trace  of  vesicuim 
teminatee ;  but  he  found  these  bags  presrat,  and  of  large 
size,  in  the  Dugongs.  The  vata  de/erntaia  wcra  thortaad 
diapeted  in  iin^iuiir  aonvflliitioiitw  Eaah  enw  jmnm  wtt 
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•ItMlMd  to  ttM  lower  expmnded  extremity  of  tho  iidiim. 

which  were  anchylosed  to  the  ilia  on  each  side.  In  the 
true  Cetncfd,  ProlVssorOwtn  observes,  the  retraeloretpenit 
nin  alontr  the  sides  to  the  under  surface  of  that  organ  ; 
whereas  in  the  Dncron^  the  corresponding  muacles  are  in> 
terted  into  the  dnrsium  pmtg,  na  in  the  elephant:  they 
meet,  he  adds,  and  join  in  a  stroni^  tendon  half-way  be- 
tween the  cnu  and  the  giant  penti.  Proceeding  in  his 
inqoiiy,  Profeaoor  Owen  points  out  that  in  the  troe  Cetacea 
the  body  of  the  p^ix  consists  of  a  single  eorptu  carer- 
tiofitm,  prriTv  I  n'  I  \  i'  fr  the  passage  ofthc  vmn  dorsnhs, 
and  more  ticcply  excavated  below  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  urethra  ami  its  vascular  structure;  but  the  Dupong 
presents  a  marked  deviation  (rom  the  cetaceous  structure 
of  the  same  part,  which  pretentt  in  a  transrene  section  & 
^viiion  of  tti«  corput  eavemomm  into  two  lat«i«l  por- 
tioiiB,  with  R  nnddle  Ifgunentous  teptum,  as  in  the  Pkchy- 
dcrms  ;  tJie  vascular  and  erectile  tissue  also,  he  remarks, 
bears  a  greater  ])roportion  to  the  surrounding  lif^amentous 
structure  than  in  tne  true  Cetacfu.  The  testes,  observes 
Uie  Professor  in  conclusion,  are  abdominaJ  in  the  Dugong, 
u  in  the  net  of  the  Cetacea ;  but,  hc  add*,  th^  alio  have 
a  Rtnilttjioaitioa  in  the  Elephant 

John  Huntwriemarln  that  the  oir^ns  of  generation  of 
this  order  of  animals  come  in  both  sexes  nearer  in  form  to 
those  of  the  Ruminants  tlian  of  anv  othei'S ;  and  this 
similarity  is  particularly  remarkable  iu  the  female  :  in  the  I 
male  their  situation  vaties  on  account  of  the  modification 
of  the  external  fonn  ol"  the  body. 

The  femala  orgam  in  the  ^tiua  hare  been  deicribed 
Inr  Steller;  and  m  Eveittd  Rome  has  given  an  aeeoont 
ofthoee  of  the  Dugong.    [Phit.  Trans.,  1R20.) 

Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  Whales  has  entered  jmrticularly 
into  the  structure  ul"  those  of  the  Zoophasoiis  crlarimts. 
The  copulation  has  been  alleged  to  be  carried  on  in  an 
upright  poasit  ion  with  the  heads  of  both  sexes  at  the  sur- 
fue.  Ine  period  of  uterine  gestation  does  not  appear  to 
l»e  certainly  known ;  the  number  of  young  is,  generally, 
considered  not  to  exceed  one,  there  being  but  two  nipples: 
the  glands  for  the  secretion  of  milk  are  two,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  belly  at  its  lower  part.  The 
posterior  ends,  from  which  go  out  the  nipples,  are  on  each 
side  of  the  opening  of  the  vapina  in  small  furrows.  The  ' 
milk  is  very  nch,  Uke  that  of  a  cow  to  >vhich  cream  has 
been  added. 

FrafoMr  Owen  renarka*  that  nmeh  etraaa  haa  been 
reeently  laid  on  the  mippoeed  exiatenee  which  the  moaeiea 

surrounding  the  mammary  gland  afford  in  the  act  of  suck- 
ling by  compressing  the  gland  and  ejaculating  the  milk 
accumulated  in  the  dilated  receptacle  or  reservoir;  but 
he  observea  that,  considering  how  great  the  pressure  of 
the  surronndiac  water  must  be  upon  the  extended  surface 
of  the  mamnaiy  gland,  it  mav  readily  be  ooneeived  that 
when  the  nipple  is  grasped  by  the  month  <br  the  young  and 
the  pressure  removed  from  it  by  the  retraction  of  the 
tongue,  the  milk  will  be  expelled  in  a  copious  stream  by 
means  of  the  surround  im-  ]  n  >surc  alone,  independently  of 
muscular  aid.  The  i'rotessor  add»,  that  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  the  mammary  gland  in  the  Zoophagous  Cetacea  is 
casentiallv  the  same  as  in  the  ORNrrBoanvNCHus,  being 
eompoaed  of  an  bnumerable  quantity  of  ctecal  tubes ; 
these  are  however  shorter  than  in  the  Omithorhynchw, 
Mid  their  glandular  parietes  are  firmer:  they  are  well 
shown  in  the  figure  of  the  mammary  gland  ip  a  young 
Piked  Wh&ls-  fta/ffuoptera  rostratay  given  by  Miiller  in 
his  seventeenth  plate, yf^.  2,  and,  according  to  that  avitbor, 
present,  after  the  Omitlvorhynehus,  the  simplest  structure 
<rfthe  ttamrnaiy  gland  in  the  entire  mammiftRMB  lerict  of 
•aitntli. 

The  Physiological  Series  of  the  Iffnaepm  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  has  the  following  preparations  illus- 
trative of  the  male  organs  of  the  Znnphagom  Ct  lurfnii.t  : 
• — Nos.  2;')19  to  2o".?7,  both  inclusive  i  penis,  &c.). 

No.  2527  A  is  the  distal  extremity  of  the  penis  of  a 
Dugong,  showing  a  marked  dcviatioa  flroa  the  cetaceous 
Btmcture  of  the  aame  cfmor  tad  la  ^ipneeh  to  that 
wMeh  the  Peehydenna  ana  tome  other  uiawDilt  exhBnt. 

Nos.  'ZT^>  to  27tM,  both  inchisive,  illMtmtethe  fiemale 
organs  of  the  Zooj>hagous  Celarcans. 

Brutn,  Nervouf  St/ftf-m,  and  Sen»et. 

The  brain  is  well  formed.  In  the  Porpesse  and  the 
Common  Dolphin  it  has  been  rtated  to  be  as  highly  de- 
veloped at  in  ■nynemmifipoua  quadruped.  Inttie  greater 


wtmles  there  ii  retMm  fbr  npposing  that  the  ratio  of  the 

weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  3^.  In  the 
smaller  cetaceans  it  is  not  diminished  to  a  proportionate 
size,  as  iti  extreoidiiMly  developmeat  in  the  ]>otphin 

testifies. 

Nos.  1332  to  1337,  both  inclusive,  and  Nob.  1359  to 
1363,  both  inclusive,  in  the  Phyaological  8eriea  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  illustrate  the 
brain,  ninal  ehoid,  &c.  of  the  zoophagous  whales. 

Snw.— Hunter  obeerves  that  in  many  of  the  whale 
tribe  there  is  no  organ  of  «mell  at  all ;  and  in  those  which 
have  sucli  an  organ,  it  is  not  thai  of  a  tiah,  tlierd'ore  pro- 
bably not  calculated  to  snu  ll  water.  It  becomes  difficult 
Uierelure,  he  remarks,  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
such  animals  smell  the  water;  and  why  the  others  should 
not  have  liad  eoch  aa  wguu  which  aeema  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  large  and  imall  whalebone  whales  (BaUma  myaliee- 
tu.i  and  Batfpnoptera  roylrifn);  the  organ,  in  tho<8  which 
iiave  it,  he  adds,  i*  extremely  smsdl,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  animals,  as  weH  aa  the  nerre  whidt  11  to 
receive  the  impression. 

Nos.  1541  to  1546,  both  indunve,  in  the  series  above 
quoted,  illuatiate  the  naeai  pamages,  &c.  in  the  Zoopka" 
gov*  dtfoerane. 

Taste. — ^The  complicated  and  indeed  delicate  structure 
of  the  tongue  in  the  Pfiyt<\j)h  igms  Cetacean*  indicates 
that  they  must  enjoy  the  seu-c  of  taste,  although  the  tOUglie 
is  capable  of  but  slight  motion. 

But  U  hae  t>een  doubted  whether  the  Zoop/iagout  Ceta- 
MBfff  are  endowed  with  a  epecial  organ  for  the  enjoyment 
of  this  eense.  No  foawilate  nor  oonical  papille  are  pre- 
sent in  the  tongue  of  the  Dolphin  or  of  the  Porpesse ; 
slight  elevations,  the  middle  of  which  appears  to  be  per- 
forated, are  only  jjercej/iltle,  and  the  fringed  edges  uuuld 
seem  to  lead  to  the  notion  Uiat  their  object  la  more  in- 
tended for  furthering  the  seosatiuuij  of  touch. 

John  Hunter  states  that  the  tongue,  which  is  the  organ 
of  taste,  la  alio  endowed  with  the  aenae  of  touch.  He 
found  the  tongue  in  the  Porpesse  and  Grampus  firm  in 
texture,  composed  of  muscle  and  fat ;  pointed  and  serrated 
on  its  edges,  like  that  of  a  luig.  In  the  Spermaceti  Whale, 
he  says,  it  \\a.s  almost  like  a  iVnther-bed.  Iu  the  Piked 
Whale  it  was  but  gendy  raised,  hardly  having  any  lateral 
edges,  and  its  tip  projecting  but  little,  yet.  like  every  other 
tongue,  composed  of  muscle  and  fat.  He  supposes  that 
the  tongue  of  the  large  Whalebone^  Whale  wee  in  the 
mouth  considerably;  the  two  jawa  in  the  middle  being 
kept  at  such  a  distance  on  account  of  tlie  whalebone,  so 
that  the  space  between,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  must  be 
filled  \'.:tti  the  tongiie. 

Nos.  1486  to  1488,  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  tongue  la  Ae  Zoophagous  Cetaceans  {Delphi' 
Hutt  BaUmOi  and  ]^peroo(lon),  in  the  Pfayiiol<^cal  Serica 
of  the  Muaemn  of  the  Royal  College  of  fliurgeona. 

Si^ht.—The  eye  in  the  Herbivorous  C'  tacrant  only  is  • 
provided  with  a  nictit.atiiig  membrane  or  lateral  lid  ;  that  of 
the  Zoovhagiius  or  Spouting  Cetacrant  has  no  lachrymal 
glands.  Dut  the  lids  are  furnished  with  glands  for  a  mucous 
sec  retion  adapted  for  lubricating  tlie  sclerotic  coat. 

John  Hunter  states  that  the  eye  in  this  tribe  ia  con- 
itrueted  upon  nearly  the  aame  principle  aa  that  of  quadra- 
peda,  differing  however  in  some  cinsumatances ;  by  which 
it  is  probably  better  adapted  to  see  in  the  medium  througn 
whicn  the  light  is  to  pass.  It  is  upon  tile  whole  small  for 
the  size  of  the  animal.  The  lids  have  but  little  motion,  and 
consist  not  of  loose  cellular  membniiie,  as  in  common 
quadrupeds,  but  rather  of  the  common  adipose  membrane 
of  the  l)ody ;  tin  connection  however  of  their  circumfur- 
enee  with  ue  common  integumenta  ia  looae,  the  cellular 
memtnane  being  leea  loaded  with  oil,  which  altowa  (tf  a 
slight  fold  being  made  upon  the  surrounding  parts  in 
opening  the  eyelids.  This  is  not  to  an  equal  degree,  he 
adds,  in  them  all,  lu  ing  less  so  in  the  Pmpesse  than  in  the 
Pikeil  Wliale.  A  detailed  account  of  tlie  anatomy  of  tlie 
eye  in  whales  will  be  found  in  Hunter's  paper. 

In  the  Muaenm  of  the  College,  No.  1177  A  exhibita  the 
eyebdl  and  diancteivrtie  mctitaling  membrane  in  the 
Dugong. 

Nos.  1773  to  1777,  both  inclusiive,  illustrate  tlie  eyeball 
and  its  appendagaa  in  the  Pnpeaaet  end  POaaA 

Whale. 

Hearing  .—T\\erc  is  no  external  condia;  but  the  ear  is 
oraabueted  mncb  upon  the  aame  principle  aa  ill  the  quadra* 
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pcd  ;  there  are  however  certain  differences  which  the  reader 
will  find  set  tbrth  in  Hunter's  paper.  The  sense  ueems  to 
be  fairly  developed,  wad  Whale-ilsners  experience  no  small 
diiBculty  from  the  wamiiw  given  by  both  eye  end  e»r.  1 1 
luw  faowdrer  been  rttted  ton  the  Gitciiliiid  nAtle^  though 
not  without  a  nice  sense  of  heaiingt  MimiM  iOMMiUe  to 
the  report  of  a  cannon. 

In  the  Physiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  following  prepariitiuns  illustrate  the  organ  of 
hearing  in  the  Wh^es :— No.  116,  section  of  the  tympanum 
VtBuitena  myjt/iceiiM  ateepcd  in  acid  ;  and  Nos.  1582  to 
liSi98B,  both  inolustTe,  affording  a  striking  example  of  the 
extent  of  John  Hunter's  researdice  lelative  to  tois  mgui 
in  the  Zoophugout  Cetaeeant. 

Touch.— Ihf  sensation  of  touch  niu>t  be  lively,  though 
it  is  a  coiiinioiily  receivetl  opinion  tliat  the  common  Dol- 
phin, iiotwitlistandinK  its  delicate  eniderrais,  is  not  very 
sensible  to  tactile  impressions.  M.  Breschet  and  M. 
Housiiel  de  Vauitdme  distinguidi  the  followiiig  coiwtituentB 
in  the  ekin  oTIfae CetMCMi^-l.  Jkm, or  eaniin»idenM 
flbrooe  eellaler  texture,  which  oontiim  end  protects  tli 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin.  2.  The  papillary  Bod  i  >,  i  otj- 
sistin^  of  papill©,  covered  by  the  derm.  3.  The  sudontic 
apparatus  consisting  of  soft,  elastic,  spiral  canals,  which 
extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  derm,  and  open 
in  the  intervals  of  the  papilln  by  an  orifice,  closed,  gene- 
rally, by  a  cmaU  epidermic  vaWe.  4.  The  inhalant  appa- 
ratm.  S.  The  mncons  apparatus.  6.  The  colorific  appa- 
ratus. 

According  to  Hunter,  tlie  reticular  network  containing 
the  blubber,  which  is  described  by  him  as  fine  in  the  Pur- 
pesse,  Spermaceti,  and  large  WhaJ«bone  Whale  (Bulertia). 
and  coarse  in  the  Grampus  and  small  Whale-bone  Whale 
'JBlalarnaptera'i,  forms  part  of  the  skin.   See  above,  p.  2R7. 

The  preparations  illustrative  of  the  orient  of  touch, 
besides  those  noticed  under  the  head  of  Taste,  in  the  Phy- 
«ioloi?ical  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  College,  are  Nos. 
1-W3,  1404,  1-K>5.  140G,  exhihitinR  a  section  ot  the  tail  of 
a  Porposse  with  the  cuticle  in  part  removed,  to  show  the 
villi  of  the  cutis,  a  portion  of  the  true  ikin  of  a  whale,  a 
•eetMMl  of  the  atme,  and  a  portion  of  the  plicated  integu- 
mcdt  ftoDi  the  wider  part  of  the  neck  or  thorax  of  the 
Piked  Whale  {BaUtna  boeptt  linn.},  ihowinf  the  pndcer* 
ing  of  the  aofter  ikia  in  the  tDtenpaeee  of  the  hmgitudinal 
folds. 

NattisAL  HmonT. 
The  natural  history  of  the  PiitiopliaicoiM  and  Zoopbai- 
8:ou8  Cetaceans,  even  modeiMtely  followed  out,  would  of 
Ttself  fill  a  large  volume.   Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 

!;ive  more  than  a  mere  descriptive  sketch  of  some  of  the 
brma  of  uhh.'  and  highly  interestinj^  order.  The 
same  reason  tiaa  cunipeiied  us  to  omit  much  valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  their  organization ;  but  we  have 
endeavoorwl  in  our  compresMd  abridgment  to  touch  on 
BMMtt  of  the  leading  paiitta. 

Phytophagout  Cetaeeant, 

We  have  treated  of  thia  divieioa  under  our  prewot  title, 
beeaoie  the  ammala  wMeh  it  comprisee  wonH  be  looked 

'or  !it  ve,  in  r-onj^efjucncc  of  the  geneml  position  aKsirned 
to  Uitni  by  zoologists;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ^tudy  tlu-ir 
orjjanization  and  habili  ivilli  iut  percci>inL'  tli;it  iJiry  do 
not  belong  to  the  true  Whales  :  they  are,  in  .slu  it,  Aquatic 
Paehjfdermi. 

It  IB  not  indeed  eorpiiiing  that  they  abould  so  long  have 
been  eonfininded  with  the  Cetaeeant;  fbr  their  general 
appearance  and  horizontal  tail,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of 
associating  them  either  with  the  Sealt  or  the  fValrut,  not- 
withstanding their  aquatic  habits,  led  naturally  to  their 
being  placed  in  the  same  order  with  the  true  zoophagoua 
whales.  But  with  external  form  almost  all  resemblance 
ceases ;  and  when  these  jphytophagous  mammaU  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  referred  to  a  separate  giaapk  thai*  will 
not  be,  so  far  as  discovery  hat  hitherto  gone,  aaf  wch 
animal  as  a  phytophagous  whale. 

•  The  short  and  thick  neck,  fin-like  forc  Ic  r^,  ■t%'ant  of 
hind-legs,  caudal  te^umentary  fin,  smooth,  naked,  and 
almoU  hairless  integument,  are  all  modifications  of  external 
form  by  which  the  Dugongs  and  Manatees  are  adapted  to 
play  their  part  in  the  water :  but  the  kind  of  part,'  sap 
WofeMor  Owent  *  which  thqr  are  to  play  in  that  element 
depeada  on  organic  oharacteKS  which  nainl^,  if  not  exdu- 


sively,  reveal  their  Inie  affinities.  Nowwe  have  seen  that 
the  whole  of  tlie  internal  structure  in  the  hertuvorous  O- 
tacea  differs  as  widely  from  that  of  the  camivoroua  Gel(u»a 
asdo  their  habits:  that  the  amount  of  variation  in  as  great 
as  well  conkl  be  in  admab  of  the  tame  ehua  esMing  in 
the  same  great  deep.  TJie  junction  of  ,the  Dugongs  and 
Manatees  willi  tlie  true  Whales  cannot  therefore  lie  ad» 
mitted  in  a  distribution  of  animals  according  to  their 
organization.  With  much  superficial  resemblanc«.  ^hey 
have  little  real  or  organic  resemblance  to  the  Walrus, 
which  exhibits  an  extreme  modification  of  the  amphilnooi 
carnivorous  type.  I  conclude  therefltw  that  the  Dugong 
and  its  congeners  must  either  fbrm  a  group  apart,  or  be 
joined,  as  in  the  classification  of  M.  de  Blainville,  with  the 
Pachyderms,  with  which  the  herbivorous  Cetacta  Vi  i .  .  t  i- 
nearest  affinities,  and  to  wliich  they  seem  to  have  bvtu 
more  immediately  Indeed  Iqr  the  now  *OBt  genua  Diiroiiu> 

RIVM.' 

These  Aquatic  Pachydernu  consist  of  three  gemiB, 
namely:  Vb»  Manatee*  {^Mmalut,  Cuv.);  the  Dt^um^ 
thMeartt  III.  {Dugungm,  Clamper,  &c.)  i  andtbe  JnuAoM 
(StaAfnn^  Cnv.,  Mgtim,  111.). 

Manatus. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oblong  ;  m  lar  Ueth  marked 
with  two  transversal  elevatiuus  on  their  crown ;  no  canines 
in  the  adult;  vcatiges  of  nails  on  the  edgeaof  tlicir  anterior 
extremitica  or  pectoral  fine ;  pectoral  mammm ;  alun  very 
thick  and  naked;  whidreie  very  atronf;  and  ckee  act; 
horixoQtal  tail  thudc,  tegumentaiy,  and  elongated  oval. 


TmUi  of  MkoalM. 


Covier  dcKribes  the  Manateet  as  havinr  an  oblong  body 

terminated  by  an  elongated  i  vnl  fin  ;  v■.^^'  m  '  i-  t,  til.  m 
each  jaw,  with  a  square  crii'-sn  in.nktii  by  tv»u  tiari»\er»e 
ndiv  s  ;  neither  incisors  nr  r  l  aniMes  in  the  adult ;  but  in 
the  very  young  ones  two  ^mali  pointed  teeth  arc  found  in 
the  iomaMxifiaiJ  bones,  whicn  disappear  early.  The 
vestigca  of  mJla  are  obiervable  on  the  edges  of  their  flip* 
pers,  which  they  me  dexterously  enough  in  creeping  and 
carrying  their  young.  This  has  caused  these  organs  to  be 
compared  to  hands,  whence  their  name  Manaii,  or  ffa- 
natee. 

Geographical  Distribution  t(f  the  Genus. — The  warmer 
parts  of  America  and  its  islands :  Westeni  Africa. 

The  mammee  of  the  Manatees  and  Dugongs  are  pectoral, 
and  this  conformation,  joined  to  the  adroit  use  of  their 
flippers  (whose  five  fingers  can  be  eaaily  dirtin|piiafacd 
tiirough  the  investing  membranes,  ftmr  of  them  betngter^ 
niinated  by  nails)  in  progrf  -.1  i  n  ;r  ing  their  young,  &C., 
have  caused  them,  v  hen  sttu  k'.  »  distance  with  the  an- 
terior part  of  their  body  out  of  the  water,  to  be  taken  for 
some  creature  approaching  tu  humaa  shape  so  nearly 
(especially  as  their  muzzle  is  thick  set  with  hairs,  guing 
aomewhat  of  the  effect  of  human  hair  or  a  beardX  that 
there  can  be  tittle  doubt  ttiat  ngt  afew  of  the  tnlea  of  Met* 
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men  and  Mermnuls  have  had  tlieir  ori^n  with  these  ani- 
mals, as  well  a.H  with  Seals  and  Walruses.  Thus  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  give  the  Manatee  a  de nomination 
which  signifiet  Wuman-flah}  and  the  Dutch  call  the  Du- 

fpng  ffaardmannftj^,  or  Little  Bearded  Man.  A  very 
ittle  imagination  and  a  memory  for  only  the  marvellmis 
portion  of  the  appearance  sufficed,  doubtless,  to  coinpit  ti' 
the  metamorphosis  of  this  half  woman  or  man,  half-iisli,  iiitu 
a  Siren,  a  Merniaid.or  a  Merman,  and  the  wild  recital  of  the 
vojucer  was  treasured  up  bv  such  writers  a«  Maillet,  La- 
eliMoaye-dca-Bota,  SadM.  Valentyo,  and  others,  who,  as 
Cinrier  well  obeer?ei»  hare  dHpIayed  moM  learning  than 
judiyment. 

Kxaniple,  Manuliu  americama. 

Detcriiition. — The  American  Manatee  is  of  rounded 
form,  and  hxs  been  compared  to  a  leathern  bottle  or  wine- 
skin. The  head  is  conical,  and  no  depression  marks  its  junc- 
tipn  with  the  body  ;  the  muzzle  is  stout  and  fle&hy.semicir- 
eiuar  at  iti  upper  part,  where  are  the  two  •emihuar  aperture.s 
of  the  nostrils.  The  full  upper  Hp  is  somewhat  cleft  in  the 
ndddle,  and  two  tufts  of  stiff  bristles  spring  from  its  sides ; 
the  lower  lip  i»  shorter  and  straighter  than  the  upper,  and 
the  internal  lining  of  both  consists  of  short  hard  very  thick 
hairs.  The  mouth  is  not  large,  and  the  eyes  are  small. 
Two  small  fi&nures  in  the  skin  form  the  only  appearance 
of  external  ears.  The  flippera  or  awimming  paws  have 
more  freedom  of  motion  tnian  those  of  the  true  Whales ; 
the  artieidations  of  the  fingers  may  be  felt  through  the 
skin,  and  are  endowed  with  considerable  power  and  mo- 
tility. There  is  no  nail  on  the  thumb,  l)ut  the  four  fingers 
are  furnished  with  nails,  that  of  the  little  finger  being 
very  small.  The  skin  is  greyish  and  coarse,  like  bull's 
hide,  some  aav  slightly  thagreened,  and  having  iaolated 
haiia  scattered  here  and  then ;  tbcae  hain  are  moit  nume- 
raua  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  behind  the  ^yn.  The 
mammte  are  situated  on  the  brca^t,  and  are  not  much  de- 
veloped, excejjf  during  the  peruxl  when  Ihey  are  called 
into  action  lor  tiie  supply  of  the  voung. 

This  species  reaches  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  the 
Battf  and  Vache  Marine,  and  Femme  Marint^  Of  the 
FVeoeh;  Sea-Cow  of  Um  fiogliah.  Straoge  flgoioa  were 

G'ren  «r  it  by  the  older  MtnialiriB;  that  in  Hemandex 
ys  the  fore-feet  terminated  with  solid  hoofs. 
Geographical  Distribution. — The  warmer   parts  of 
America  and  the  Antilles,  about  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

Hiibit*.  Food,  4^. — The  Manatees  are  gregarious,  and 
generally  gu  in  troops.  The  young  are  usually  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  herd  for  protection,  and  on  tne  approach 
of  danger,  all  unite  for  the  common  safety.  It  it  alleged 
that,  when  one  has  been  atruck  by  a  harpoon,  its  compan- 
ions will  tear  out  the  weapon ;  and  they  are  so  attached  to 
their  young  that  if  the  calf  be  taken  the  captors  are  sure 
of  the  mother,  from  the  recklessness  with  which  her  ma- 
ternal affection  leads  her  to  the  place  of  capture.  If  the 
mother  be  captured,  the  young  follow  her  to  tlie  shore  and 
faW  an  9uv  prey. 
The  shallow  baja  of  the  AntiUca  and  the  quiet  creeks  of 
Sooth  American  ihref*.  parBeularly  in  Cfuiana  and  the 
Brazils,  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Manatee.  They 
were  formerly  abundant  at  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon,  ascending  many  miles,  evirn  into  their  tributaries 
and  the  fresh  water  lakes.  There  their  actions  are  re- 
corded as  bein^  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  whales, 
such  as  breaehtag  or  kl^ng  to  a  considerable  height  out  of 
the  water.  Hie  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  consisting  of  sub- 
aqueous  planb  and  littoral  herbs,  principally.  According 
to  Hernandez,  "Humanomore  coit,  foeminasupina  m  littore 
ferd  tota  procumbeiile,  acceleritate  quadam  supervcuietite 
mare."  The  same  author  adds,  that  only  one  young  is 
produced  at  ft  birth.  Tho  lailktaeaidto  DeognoaUoto 
the  taste. 

UtUihi  to  Kbn.— ""lie  mild  inoftmiTe  manners  of  the 

Manatee,  and  the  unsnspecting  nature  of  the  animal,  make 
it  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter,  who  pursues  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  rfesh.  which  all  pronounce  to  be  excellent,  both 
fresh  and  salted.  Hernandez  compares  it  to  well  fatted 
pork  of  pleasant  flavour,  but  says  that  it  is  noxious  to 
those  labouring  under  lues  venerea.  Others  compoie  it, 
when  roasted,  to  beef  or  veal  in  flavour,  and  atalo  that 
when  aoltod  it  makaa  oxoellent  sea  provision. 

It  is  alleged  tiiat  tbrtnerly  they  were  so  plentiful  within 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  of  Cayenne,  that  a  large  boat,  might 
be  filled  with  them  in  a  suigle  day,  when  their  flesh  was 
P.  a.  No.  1716. 


•otdin  tho  unilnt  at  about  threepence  a  pound.  But  ths 
eagerness  with  wluch  it  was  purchased  soon  reduced  tbo 
numbers,  and  made  them  comparatively  acaioe. 

The  eapturo  is  ffenerally  efieeted  by  meana  of  the  hai«> 
poon.  At  St.  ]>omingo  the  hunters  approached  them  in  a 

small  boat,  and  struck  them  with  a  large  harpoon  to  which 
a  long  stout  cord  was  made  last.  The  stricken  animal 
made  violent  efforts  to  escape,  carrj  ing  with  it  the  harpoon 
and  cord,  to  the  end  of  which  a  cork  or  piece  of  nght 
wood  to  serve  as  a  Inioy  was  attached,  and  indicated  the 
whereabout  of  the  nuuiatoe.  After  a  while  the  hunteia 
took  hold  of  the  rope  and  at  hst  drew  the  exhausted  ani- 
mal on  shore,  where  it  was  killed.  The  s,porl  nf  manatee- 
catching,  thus  conducted,  is  described  as  lughly  diverting, 
but  the  boat  is  sometinca  upoet  by  the  atmgglea  of  the 
animal  in  the  shoals. 

.Manatees  have  reached  Europe.  Tlie  carcaia  Of  OHO 
which  had  been  lony  d«ii,  la  reeorded  to  have  eoma  on 
shore  at  Newhaven  m  tho  FMth  of  Fnith,  in  the  autnaui  of 
1785;  and  Ouhamel  states  that  one  with  Its  oob  WM 
thrown  on  shore  near  Dieppe. 


Tin  MuialM. 

Halicore. 

Offiene  C!lan»/«r.— Body  elongated,  tail^n  In  form  of 
a  crescent,  molars  each  composed  of  two  cones  united  by 
the  side,  small  pointed  tusks  imierted  in  the  incisive  bones, 
shb  Teiy  tiiiok  and  without  hain. 

4_ 


Dtntd  Ibninilft; 

5-5 


lO;  molara, 


5—5 


sa0or82. 


TmUi  of  0«goo».  (?.  Citv.) 
The  attention  of  Professor  Owen  was  partieidlrff  A- 
rected  to  the  state  of  the  dentition  of  toe  DufoniB  of 
dilbtont  leses  which  he  examinel,  fjrom  wMeh  it  ap- 
peared that,  as  in  the  Narwhal,  the  permanent  tusk)*  of 
the  female  are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain 
throughout  life  concealed  within  the  substance  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones  aad  the  alveolar  integument.  The 
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mrity  tit  tfie  torin,  he  ihitM,  ii  in  like  nmner  lUled  up 

hf  tne  secretion  of  the  pulp  which  retrogrades  in  the 
eotltse  of  its  absorption,  and  hence  the  tusks  are  solid,  like 
the  corrcspondins;  tusks  in  the  female  Narwhal,  or  at  least, 
present  oaly  aahallow  cavity  at  their  expanded  and  dis- 
torted Imm.  H«  found  in  one  cranium  oTa  male  Da^ng 
in  tha  iiMMr  Jaw,  the  decidumw  indaon  or  tuika  co«xiit- 
iaf  witn  the  pernenent  oaa.   In  the  ikull  of  ft  imle 

3  3 

which  had  — :j  molars  the  sockets  of  the  deciduous  in- 
cisors were  obliterated,  and  the  points  of  the  permanent 
ones  projected  from  their  sockets.  Not  more  than  twenty 
grinders,  five  on  each  aide  of  the  jaw,  appear  to  be  deve- 
loped in  this  animal. 

"  It  is  obvious,**  says  PtaliBHor  Owen,  •*tbat  the  diffluent 
(brm  and  condition  of  the  tnrinlhuf  ohiemd  in  the  heads 
of  Dueonp  of  the  same  tlM  and  age.  might  be  regarded 
as  indicating  a  spccitic  instead  of  a  sexual  difference.  Dr. 
Knox  inclines  to  the  former  opinion  ;  I  have,  however, 
adopted  the  latter  view,  not  hastily  or  hypothetically,  but 
as  n  lesult  of  the  minute  comparison  of  the  IbRW  ttM  pro- 
porttom^of  idl  the  crania  which  have  .oome  nnder  my 
diNmihon.** 

Extmple,  Halieore  Du^nng. 

Detertption. — ^Thc  head  of  tliis  Dugong  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bodv,  which  in  general  form  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  >fa;ialee.  The  large  upper  lip  is  thick 
and  obliquely  trunt  iited.  and  the  truncated  surface,  which 
forms  the  ahort  and  nearly  vertical  snout,  is  ftimished  with 
sdlt  papills  and  a  few  bnstles;  a  homy  substance  covers 
the  fips,  the  upper  of  which  is  very  moveable  and  tumid 
on  the  edge ;  tne  lower  is  much  smaller,  resembling  a 
round  or  oblont:  chin.  The  inside  of  the  cheeks  is  fur- 
nished with  strong  projectiiiir  biistlos.  The  nostrils  are 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  curves 
downwards,  and  penetrate  obliquely,  so  that  the  upper 
aenihinar  edge  presses  upon  the  lower  surface  to  form  a 
valve  capable  of  being  shut  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The 
eyes  are  small.  The  little  aperture  of  the  ear  it  hardly 
perceptible.  The  mamma'  arc  placed  on  the  chest,  be- 
neath the  thick  and  fleshy  ftipncrs  or  paws,  which  are 
rather  warty  on  their  anterior  eclge ;  but  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  nails.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  lobated  or  cres- 
cent-shaped. The  skin  is  three-cjuarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
of  a  uniform  blueish  colour,  sometmice  blotched  with  white 
below.  Length  from  seven  to  ei|{ht  feet. 

Gfograpfiiraf  Distrihuti'm. — Sumatra  and  all  the  warm 
seas  of  the  Indian  archipela;;o.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  at  the  north  of  New  Holland,  and  tO  haTeODCe 
been  common  at  the  island  of  Rodriguez. 

Babit$,  Food,  <f<r.— 'The  external  form  of  the  Dugong,' 
•ays  Professor  Owen,  *ia  not  ao  well  calculated  for  moving 
lapidly  through  the  water  wi  Uiat  of  flie  dolphin  and  other 
carnivorous  CetaeeOt  which  subnet  by  a  perpetual  pursuit 
of  living  animals.  In  these  the  snout  is  conical  ana  pecu- 
liarly elontjated,  and  in  some,  as  the  T)i  /jihiritis  Gange- 
ticus,  the  jaws  are  produced  to  an  extreme  length,  so  as 
to  give  them  every  advantage  in  seizing  their  swifl  and 
slippery  prey;  wmist  in  the  nerbivorous Dugong  the  snout 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  obtuse  truncate  character — a  form 
however  which  is  equally  advantageous  to  it,  and  well 
adapted  to  its  habits  of  browsing  upon  the  algee  and  fttci 
which  prow  u])on  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  In<iian  seas. 
As,  from  the  tixed  nature  of  the  Due^ong's  food,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  during  the  time  of  feeding  must  relate 
more  immediately  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  sur- 
faee  to  respire,  its  tail,  the  principal  locomotive  organ  of 
aaeent  and  dcaeent,  ie  proportionally  greater  than  m  the 
true  Cstaeea,  Its  l)readth  being  rather  more  than  one-third 
Iheleni^tli  I  if  the  whole  budy-  But  the  most  important 
exteriiJil  diM'i  leiices  are  seen  in  the  presence  of  the  iiifm- 
hrana  nictitmiy,  in  the  anterior  position  of  the  nostrils,  and 
in  the  situation  of  the  mamma,',  which  arc  peclorul.  or 
rather  axillary,  being  situated  just  behind  the  root.s  of  the 
flippers ;  in  tne  female  specimen  examined  their  base  was 
about  the  siie  of  a  shilling,  and  they  proiected  about  iMJf 
an  inch  from  the  surface.  A  considerable  ridge  extendi 
along  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  poeteiior  pert 
of  the  bade,  whieh  is  eoannaed  upon  and  teiminatM  in 
the  tail.' 

The  hauiiN  ni  the  Duponsr,  wliieh  does  not  appear  ever 
to  ftaqoent  the  land  or  Aesh-water,  are  generalk  in  the 


■ee  diallowi.  where  the  water  ie  not  more  fhaa  two  or 

three  fkthoms. 

Sir  Stanilbrd  Raffles  states  that  during  six  months  four 
of  these  animals  were  secured  at  Singapore,  but  that  the 
greatest  number  is  said  to  be  taken  during  the  northern 
monsoon,  when  the  sea  is  most  calm,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Johore  River.  They  are  usually  caught  by  •pearin& 
in  which  ftet  the  natives  are  very  expert,  during  the  m^K 
when  the  animals  indicate  their  approach  by  a  snuflung 
noise  which  they  make  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
first  object  of  the  captor  is  to  secure  and  elevate  the  tail, 
when  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless.  Sir  Stamford 
axlds,  that  the  Dugongs  are  seldom  caught  at  Singapore 
above  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length ;  but  how  much  larger 
they  grow  is  not  ascertained,  as,  when  they  excetd  that 
size,  their  superior  strength  emeries  them  to  make  their 
escape. 

Lerrnat,  who  speaks  of  them  as  occurrinir  at  the  Isle  of 
France  in  great  numbers  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  says  that  they  were  twenty  feet  lone,  but  were 
very  easily  taxen.  They  fed  in  flocks  like  sheep  m  three 
or  four  hthoms'  water,  and  made  nO  attempt  at  escape 
when  ^froaehed.  Sometimes  they  were  shot  at  the  end 
of  ^  masket,sometimei  laid  hold  of  and  fbreed  on  shore. 
Three  or  four  hundred  were  met  with  together,  and  they 
were  so  far  from  shy  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
handled,  and  the  fattest  were  thus  selected.  The  lanrer  ones 
were  avoided,  not  only  on  account  of  the  trouble  they 
gave  in  the  capture,  but  l}ecause  their  flesh  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  smaller  and  younger  ones. 

The  female  Dugong  produces  generally  only  one  young 
at  a  birth,  and  to  this  the  mother  bean  such  strong  affec- 
tion that,  if  the  young  is  speared,  the  mother  will  not  de- 
part, but  is  sure  to  be  taken  also.  Tlic  Malayn  consider 
this  animal  as  almost  typical  of  maternal  att'ection.  The 
young  utter  a  short  and  sharp  cry,  and  are  said  to  shed 
tears,  which  arc  carefully  preserved  by  the  oomroon  peo- 
ple as  a  charm,  under  the  notion  that  they  will  secure  the 
affections  of  those  whom  they  lore,  as  fhejr  attraet  ttie 
mother  to  the  iroung  Ihigong. 

Utility  to  Man. — The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  buffalo  or  common  ox.    The  Du- 

Eis  considered  by  the  Malays  as  a  royal  ftsli,  and  tlie 
has  a  right  to  all  that  are  taken.  Sir  Stamford 
es  states  Uiat  this  species  afforded  much  aatis&etion 
on  the  table,  as  tlie  flerii  proved  to  be  most  •xoailcal 
beef. 

The  Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea  is  considered  different  fm-7i 
that  above  noticed,  by  Professor  Riippell,  w  hodescnl  -  - 
it  by  the  name  of  Halirore  tabernactili,  under  the  imjirt-«sion 
that  it  was  with  the  skin  of  this  species  that  the  Jews  were 
directed  to  veil  the  Tabernacle.  He  saw  it  swimming  amtmg 
the  eoial  banks  on  the  Abyimniaa  coast  near  tM  Oalee 
tolaadL  Hie  flshermen  harpooned  a  tuaale,  which  he 
dissected,  ten  feet  long.  The  Arabs  stated  that  they  live 
in  pairs  or  small  families,  that  they  have  feeble  voices 
feed  on  algte,  and  that  in  February  and  March  bloody  bat- 
tles occur  between  the  males,  which  attain  the  lensrfli  of 
eighteen  feet.  The  female  brings  forth  in  November  and 
December.  Ihe  flttih,  teeth,  and  skin  are  esteemed  by  the 


For  an  account  of  the  northern  Ibnn  of  this  group,  Stfl- 
Urui  or  Rytma,  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  the  readet 
to  Stellci'a  description  in  the  second  volume  of  the  'New 
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Memoin  of  the  Petenbufg  Academv*  (1751).  Vety  little 
■dditiOB  baililice  been  made  tu  its  history. 

Zoupiiagous  Cetuceatis. 
Delphinidffi. 

Th«M  bvre  an  •loognted  body,  wiUi  thor  jawt  nan  or 
leas  pvqjeetiBic  ia  tha  fbna  of  a  b«ak.  an  wHlMNit  todo. 
but  mcit  fi«i}uently  ftirnished  with  t,  n timber  of 

teeth  UBple  and  equal  in  aiie,  which  are  however  wanting 
altogether  in  some  species ;  no  baleen  or  whalebone ; 
blow-holei  with  a  common  opening  in  a  crescent  thape 
on  the  head. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  family  nuur  be  atated  gene- 
rally as  consisting  of  from  84  to  W  twm  in  tlM  upper  jaw, 
•Dd  firoffl  84  to  96  in  the  lower,  s  16B  to  190. 

Spaee  wUl  not  permit  ua  to  notioe  man  than  two  of  the 
miiMKMa  ganam  of  this  family . 

Phocasna. 

Grnerir  Character. — Muzzle  short,  oonTex,  and  nottoiv 
mioated  in  a  rostram ;  teeth  numerous,  pkcod  inagolarly 
ia  ooflh  jnr ;  ft  dond  ia. 


40  to  46 


3  SOtolK. 


M^ttcriptioH.   Upper  part  of  the  body  deep  bluish  or 


(iceniahoi 


lack  lading  on  the  aidea  into  the  poliahodaiiveiy 
whsteoeai  of  the  belly.  Hw  browmih  flippen  liie  ftom  a 

Vhite  ground.    Length  from  four  to  five  feet. 

Geographtcul  Dutribution. — Atlantic  Ocean.  Seas  of 
Europe. 

This  appears  to  be  the  t^>li€iu»m  (phoc<pna)  of  Aribtotle 
<*Hjst.  An.'  Ti.,  12).  Some,  Pennant  and  others,  have 
nmMeod  it  to  be  the  7Vr«te  of  Pliny  ('  Nat.  Hutfn  ix.. 
wmeh,  according  to  the  Roman  naturalist,  bewa  some 
likeness  to  the  Dolphins,  of  which  he  relates  so  many 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  affection  iiDr  man  in  the  pre- 
ceding; chajitrr.  It  IS  the  Porc'j  pesce  of  the  ItaUans 
(whence  probably  ihe  Knglish  name  Porpe*se) ;  Marsvuin 
of  the  French ;  Martuin  and  Tumbtare  of  the  Swedes ; 
iieer$ekw€in  of  the  Gennana;  and  Llamhidydd  of  the 
antiont  British. 

UaUttt  Food,  — Pwpeaaes  swim  in  shoals,  and  drive 
the  mackerel,  herrings,  and  salmon  before  them,  pursuing 
them  up  the  bays  '  with  the  game  eagerneas,'  says  Pennant, 
'  as  a  p&c.k  of  dogs  doe:i  a  hare.  In  some  places  they  almost 
darken  the  sea  as  they  rise  above  water  to  take  breath  : 
they  not  only  seek  for  prey  near  the  surface,  but  often  de- 
aeend  to  the  bottom  in  scoreh  of  sand-eels  and  aea-womu, 
which  they  root  out  of  the  sand  with  their  aoawia  the  same 
manner  as  the  hogs  do  in  the  field  Ibr  their  fbod.'  In  fine 
weather  they  leap,  roll,  and  tumble  in  the  manner  so  well 
known,  principally  in  the  spring  and  summer,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  rutting  season.  They  go  up  the  rivers  in 
pursuit  of  the  salmon,  to  which  they  are  a  deadly  enemy, 
and  other  fish ;  and  have  been  seen  high  ia  the  Loire, 
Charente,  and  Seine  in  Franoe.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
when  tlie  porpesses  are  gamboling  in  the  spring  and  aom- 
mer,  they  appear  heedless  and  blind  to  all  danger  and  risk, 
which,  as  their  brain  is  highly  devek)p<d,  strengthens  the 
supposition  that  they  are,  at  such  times,  actuated  by  the 
sexual  impulse  to  an  extent  that  lessens  their  usual  wari- 
nesB.  On  the  23rd  May,  1842,  we  saw,  about  10  a.m., 
two  rolling  and  sportii^(  a  little  abov*  Londoa  Bridge 
towanla  the  BurNy  ihatt.  Tiny  Meaiad  to  diwegMd  tte 


to  pay  no  attention  to  the  wherriea,  some  of  which  went 

close  to  thrm.  The  man  on  the  look-out  in  the  steame' 
from  whose  di  i  k  we  wa'ched  them  said  that  tliey  had  been 
st  i  ll  hirtwi'L'ii  hve  and  mx  that  morning  near  South wark 
Bridge,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been  hooked  with  a  boat- 
hook,  but  had  got  away.  It  was  blowing  fresh  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  tide  was  running  up ;  uie  tiaie  for  hiidi 
water  at  London  Bridge  iliat  day  being  0-45. 

The  period  of  utero-gcstation  is  said  to  be  six  monfhh, 
and  the  young  at  the  birth  twenty  inches  in  lenglh.  Th*> 
mother  watches  over  it  with  the  most  tender  care. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  porpt^sse  in  pursuit  of  the 
salmon,  describe  the  scene  as  most  interesting  from  tlie 
efforts  of  the  salmon  to  escape,  and  the  adnutoem  with 
which  the  porpesso  ooanteraefa  their  stttmpts.  In  ^mt 
distress  the  salmon  frequently  spring  high  out  of  the  water, 
but  their  ever  watchful  foe  bides  their  relapse,  and  by  it* 
rapid,  quick,  and  wdl  dkostod  tarOb  iUdoBI  fittll  to 
secure  its  prey. 

L  tilitu  to  Man. — The  oil  produced  from  the  fat  surronad- 
inz  the  body  is  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  skin  when  earo- 
fully  tanned  and  dressed  is  used  for  wearing-apparel,  ahd 
for  coverings  for  carriages.  The  shoals  of  porpesses  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  are  said  to  be  immense,  and  might  be 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  neisrlihouring  population  if 
funii>lu'd  with  boats  and  projier  implements  for  their  cap- 
ture, and  conversion  to  iTeunumie  purposes.  As  an  article 
of  food,  tlie  flesh  was  antiently  esteemed,  and  considered 
worthy  of  the  tables  of  the  giw.  Receipts  for  dretsmg  it 
appear  in  the  *  Forme  of  Ciuy,'  compiled  (circ.  1390)  by  the 
muter  cooks  of  King  lUchara  IL  It  appears  to  have  been 
served  in  'Furmente,'  in  broth,  and  roasted,  and  \vii>,  evi- 
dently used  both  fresh  and  salted.  Several  of  llu  m  were  on 
the  boanl  at  flic  great  feast  holdenattlu-  '  intrtjna/ation'  of 
Georse  Nevell,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  l£dwanl 
IV.  In  Henrv  VIIL's  time  it  continued  to  be  a  n^aldish, 
aadwiainikiliion  in  thereignof  Eliaheth.  Itanwanto* 
have  been,  in  those  days,  generally  present^]  as  a  roast  with 
a  saucf  made  of  fine  white  bread  cnimhs,  mixed  with  vine- 
gar and  sugar.  The  common  dolphin,  Delphirius  (Ulphis, 
was  then  considered  so  great  a  delicacy,  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Caius,  one  which  was  taken  in  his  day  was  thought  a 
present  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  distributed  it 
amongst  his  fkiends :  it  was  roasted  and  dressed  with  tba 
porpe«e-aanee  last  above  mentioned.  At  a  later  period, 
the  porpesse  kept  its  ground  on  the  table  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics on  fish-days  and  during  Lent.  Nur  liavi-  modern  navi- 
gators found  it  undesiraiiK-  food.  (  'a;>fain  (.'olnett's  people, 
w  ho  fell  in  with  numbers  of  them  off  the  Mexican  coast, 
mixed  their  flesh  with  their  salt-pork — making  excellent 
sausages,  which  formed  their  oidinaiy  food.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  speaks  with  some  unction  of  a  dish  of  porpesse^t- 
leta,  well  separated  from  the  investing  lard  and  blubber, 
which  was  served  at  his  table  with  such  happy  effect  that 
the  diah  left  his  cabin  empty. 

The  flesh  of  the  porpesse  is  the  Greenlander's  great 
dainty,  and  he  quan  its  oil  aa  tha  au»t  dalidoas  of 
draughts. 


Delphinapteros. 
Generic  Character. — Head  obtuse,  munle  short  and 
nical,  or  terminated  in  an  elongated  fOStina; 

teeth  variable  ;  no  dorsal  fin. 

9—9 

Dental  formula,  aocoiding  to  F.  Cuv.,     —  =  34. 
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Eumple,  Delphinapterutleucat,  Delphtniu  ttuau,  Om. 

Detcnption. — Head  obtuse,  muzzle  short  and  conicaJ  ;  a 
■mall  angular  eminence  in  place  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  colour 
yellovruh  white  or  cream-colour ;  but  they  have  been  seen 
yellowish  approachinE  to  orange,  and  white  tinged  with 
red.  The  younz  with  brownidi  ipota,  and  occasional  I  v, 
Uue  or  alai^.  no  «st«nHd  car,  mouth  mmU,  eve  haidl/ 
kmrthMitfiitoriiMii;  iritbhio.  Spuado  ontne  voIbz 
wiui  itohomitunwd  boekwiidi.  Lngth  from  IS  to  18 
feet. 

Geographical  Distribution. — TIil-  Northern  Ocean. 

This  is  the  Beluga  and  fVhtte  Whale  of  authors  and 
navigators,  tVltite  Fith  of  the  whalers. 

One  of  these  dolphins  haunted  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  the 
of  1815  lor  nearly  three  months,  passing  almost 
daily  iipwards,  and  a<;ain  retiring,  with  the  flood  and  ebb. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  in  pursuit  of  salmon,  and,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  salmon-fishere  killed  it  with 
fire-arms  and  spears.  Mr.  Bald,  of  Alloa,  bought  it  and 
sent  it  to  Professor  Jameson:  it  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh 
Museum,  and  Ibrmed  the  sutyectof  thcioterestiogobaenra- 
tton*  of  Dr.  Buetajr  end  Mr.  NeH  in  the  TrmtaeUoiu  qf 
lA«  Wemerian  Society. 

Mr.  Neil  remarks  that  the  shape  of  this  animal  is  very 
symmetrical,  suggesting  the  idea  of  perfect  adaptation  to 
rapid  progression  in  the  water.  Its  head,  he  observes,  is 
small  and  lengthened,  and  over  the  forehead  there  is  a  thick 
round  cushion  of  flesh  and  fat :  the  body  continues  to  swell 
•s  fiu  as  the  large,  thick,  oval  flippers,  and  {torn  that  point 
gmduBlly  diminishes  to  the  settmg  on  of  the  tail,  which 
IS  pnwertui.  and  described  as  bent  under  the  body  in  swim- 
ming, and  pfopellnif  the  animl  wUh  liie  Tdoeitj  of  an 
arrow. 

The  contradictory  accounts  of  the  number  of  tlie  teeth 
arise  probably  from  differences  of  age.   2b  the  spedmen 

9  —  9 

examined  by  Mr.  Neil,  they  were  

G  — C 

Habits,  Food,  «fc. — The  higher  and  Arctic  latitudes  ap- 
pear to  be  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  Belugu.  Tliey  abound 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis's  Straits,  and  on  parts  of  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  where  they  ascend 
the  huge  rivers.  Stellcrnoticod  themalKamtchwca;  and 
in  Chanevoix's  time  ther  were  numerous  in  the  Ckilf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  going  with  tlie  tirle  as  l;ii,'h  as  Quebec.  Disco 
Island  in  Greenland  .said  to  alwund  with  them,  nor  are 
they  scarce  at  Suitzberijeri.  Scoresby  did  not  sec  them 
lower  than  Jan  Mayen's  Land  :  he  seldom  observed  them 
•inODg  the  ice,  but  where  the  water  was  clearest  and 
■nooUiest.  They  are  described  as  not  at  all  shy.  but  often 
Ibllowing  the  ships,  tumbling  about  the  boats  in  herds  of 
forty  or  fifty,  bespangling  the  surface  with  their  brilliant 
whiteness.  The  whale-fisher  seklum  disturbs  these  beau- 
tiful creatures,  for  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  >!nki'  on 
account  of  their  activity,  but,  when  slacken,  the  Imrpoon 
frequently  draws,  and  if  it  holds,  the  capture  is  but  of  little 
value.  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  meaks  of  their  regular  an- 
nual visits  about  November  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
where  they  become  a  seasonable  supply  to  the  natives  when 
other  provisions  fall  short.  They  arrive  in  herds  with 
stormy  weather  and  south-west  wind.*,  and  are  taken  with 
harpoons  and  strong  nets.  Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  &c., 
are  said  to  be  the  unal  food  of  the  Beluga. 


B«luX&. 


VtiUty  to  Hbn.— The  oil  is  reported  to  be  of  the  best. 


rooeo  leather  is  aaid  to  be  made,  wMeh,  though  thin,  win 

resist  a  musket-ball.  The  internal  membrane*  arc  used  for 
windows,  and  bed-ciulains,  and  the  sinews  for  thread.  The 
flesh,  it  is  asserted,  resembles  beef,  though  somewhat  oily. 
Hans  Egede  descriibes  both  it  and  the  fat  as  having  no  bad 
taste  '  when  it  is  marinated  with  vinegar  and  salt,'  and  sa\s 
that  it  is  then  aa  wall  flaYoucd  aaaagr poilc  whatever,  fie 
dedaies  the  ftna  alw  and  the  tail  *pidded  or  ■aeatf  to 
be  very  good  eatiiig^io  thai; aoooidiiigtoHuii 'hoiavtij 
good  cheer.' 

Monodon. 

Generic  CAorocler.— Body  elonnted,  a  slight  lon^tudi- 
nal  projection  or  crest  in  place  of  the  donalfin ;  flippcn 
ovaL 

Dentil  fBramla^-^^;  imdanO. 

Example,  Monodon  tnonocero*. 

Description. — General  form  long  ovoid.  Head  about  a 
seventh  of  the  whole  length,  with  a  slight  depreenon 
behind  it  where  it  joins  the  body;  foivhnd  lieillg  sud- 
denly and  almost  perpendicularly  ftom  the  mouth,  flm 

becoming  horizontal  for  a  few  inches,  and  afterwards  again 
slightly  elevated.  Blow-hole  directly  over  the  eye,  which 
is  small,  the  orbit  oval,  the  iris  chestnut,  and  the  sclerotic 
coat  white.  The  back  rues  gradually  to  a  few  inches 
behind  the  flippers,  where  it  is  Slickest.  Slight  ridges  are 
perceptible  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts  on  each  side, 
giving  the  Ixxly,  especially  towards  the  tail,  somewhat  of 
a  squared  appearance.  Flippers  elliptical  and  rather 
curved,  the  anterior  edge  thickejst,  and  small  in  proportioa 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  An  irreijul.ir  sharp  adipose 
ridge,  about  two  inches  high  and  between  two  and  three 
feet  long,  about  midway  between  snout  and  tail,  in  pl.-\ce 
of  a  doruU  fin.  Tail  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty 
inches  in  length  to  four  feet  in  breadth.  Colour  bladnriH 
grey  on  the  back,  variegated  with  numerooa  darker  yets 
running  into  each  other,  forming  a  dushy-blaek  enrface ; 
the  sides  with  paler  and  more  open  spots  of  prey  on  a 
white  g^rouiid.  No  spots  on  the  belly.  The  ground 
colour  m  old  narwhals  is  stated  to  be  entirely  white,  wi'h 
dark-grey  or  blackish  spots  of  difi"erent  degrees  of  inten- 
sity ;  whilst  on  the  belly  they  are  faint  and  few,  occurring 
at  intervals,  and  consttfeiabJe  ipacea  being  apotlcas.  In 
one  stranded  in  the  Elbe  ^e  slthi  was  wMtt  Hww, 
marked  with  a  multitude  of  dark  spots  to  a  considerable 
depth  ;  but  the  belly  was  ever)  where  white  and  glistening. 
Length  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  feet  without  the  tusks. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  Northern  Ocean. 

Thb  is  the  Naarual  of  the  Germans ;  yartchal,  lka~ 
eorw; and  XMome  dt  Mer  of  the  French;  and  NantML 
and  XJnkom  fFkak  of  Ae  English. 

Habits,  Food,  <f  c. — Under  this  head  wo  must  first  notice 
the  tusks,  one  of  which  only,  as  observed  above,  p.  27**.  i* 
generally  developed,  the  other  remaining  within  the  Mieke"  - 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  lor  specimens  have  bwn 
taken  with  both  incisors  or  tusks  exposed,  though  one  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  otlier.  These  incison  appear  to 
be  common  to  both  sexes.  In  one  at  Hamburg  tlM  tasks 
where  they  emerge  from  the  sockets  are  two  inches  nvok- 
der:  they  then  grnduallv  diverge  till  the  space  between 
their  points  is  thirteen  niches.  The  length  of  the  left 
tusk  is  seven  feet  five  inches;  that  of  the  right  seven  feet. 
The  question  arises  as  to  the  use  of  the  tusk,  for  one  ap- 
pears to  be  the  normal  development  in  the  economy  of  the 
aninml.  Mr.  Seoresby  has  expressed  an  omnion  that  aa 
tne  end  of  the  tusk  is  smooth  and  clean,  while  the  real  of 
it  is  rough  and  dirty,  and  as  a  broken  tusk  was  found 
rxibbed  and  rounded,  it  may  be  used  to  pierce  thin  ice  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  to  respire  without  the 
necessity  of  retreating  into  ojien  water.  Again,  he  states 
that  his  father  sent  him  the  contents  of  a  narwhal's  sto> 
mach,  consisting  of  several  half-digested  fisheib  wHh  oHmis 
of  which  the  bones  only  remamed.  There  wore  the 
remains  of  a  cuttle-fish,  part  of  the  nrine  of  a  flat-fish, 
probably  a  small  turbot,  und  a  skate  almost  entire.  TVc 
last  was  two  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  fw^ 
eight  inches  in  breadth,  comprising  the  bones  of  the  head, 
back,  and  tail,  the  side-fina,  and  considerable  portiom  oi 
the  muscular  substance.  It  appears,  he  observes,  remaric* 
able  timt  the  Narwhal,  an  animal  without  teeth,  with  a 
small  MMuft,  aod  stiff  lipe,  shooM  bo  aUa  to  oatob  aad 
■walloeraoltfftaflihaaaelnteitiM  hmMt^wkkk  k 
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nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  widtli  of  its  own  month. 
As  the  animal  in  which  these  remains  wen-  found  had  a 
tuak  of  aeven  feet.  Mr.  Scoresby  apprehended  that  this 
iwtniment  had  been  employed  in  the  capture  of  the 
fiiliM  on  which  it  had  raosntly  fad.  It  leened  jprabable 
to  Mm  that  theskitei  had  baen  idcfoad  wifli  At  liorn  and 
killed  before  thoy  were  devourea  ;  Othtrwiaa,  he  obsenres, 
i1  is  difficult  to  uuagiiie  how  the  narwhal  oould  have  swal- 
lowed them,  or  how  a  fish  of  any  activity  would  have  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  taken,  and  sucked  down  the  throat  of  a 
amootlHaaiiflMd  aobni  withoat  teeth  to  detain  and  corn- 
it 

Narwhals  atwhn  with  great  swiftneia.  ^hen  at  the  sur- 
laee  for  respiration,  they  blow  repeatedly  with  considerable 
force,  and  then  frequently  lie  motionless  for  several  minutes 
with  their  back  and  head  just  above  water.  Mr.  Scoresby 
describes  them  as  often  sporting  about  his  ship,  sometimes 
in  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty  together,  often  elevating 
their  long  tusks  and  crossing  them  with  each  other  as  if 
they  were  fencing.  They  often  uttered  a  very  unusual 
aound,  resembling  the  gurgline  of  water  in  the  tblMt.  whieh 
Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  produced  it,  as  it  only  oeenrRa  when 
they  reared  their  tusks,  with  the  front  nt'  tbe  head  and 
mouth  out  of  the  water.  Several  of  them  ibllowed  the 
ship,  seeming  to  be  attracted  by  curiosity  :  as  the  water  was 

Ccrfectly  transparent,  they  could  be  seen  descending  to  the 
eel  and  playing  about  the  rudder  lor  a  consult  i able  time. 
Sir  JoaephBaolu  stated  to  Dr.  Fleming,  who  has  pubUsbed 
ATery  interetfUiig  aeeonnt  in  ttte  *  Wemerian  TVainaeHons,' 
that  a  narwhal  stranded  on  the  T-incoln.shirc  coast  wa.s 
found  with  the  whole  of  its  body  buried  in  tlie  mud  of  the 
lu  acii,  and  seMwd  idbly  and Meuicljr  wiiliqg  the  rrtam 
ui  the  tide. 

Utilitt/  to  Man. — The  blubber  yields  a  very  superior  oil, 
whieh,  aa  well  as  the  flesh,  is  considered  a  daiatv  by  the 
Greenlander,  who  regards  the  Narwhal  as  the  henU  of  the 

Mysticete,  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  former  ia,theyiay, 
irencraliy  to  he  found,  perhap  from  partaking  of  the  same 
ti  o'l.  \Vhen  harpooned,  it  swiftly  du  es  to  abovit  two  hun- 
dred fathoms,  and  on  its  return  to  the  surface  is  killed  by 
lances.  The  Greenlandcr  drives  them  to  fis-sures  in  the 
ice,  where  they  come  up  to  respire,  and  kills  them  with 
harpoons,  See.  The  ivory  of  the  tusk  is  considered  superior 
to  that  of  Uic  elephant :  it  is  very  dense  and  hard,  very 
white,  is  not  subject  to  become  yellow,  uid  is  laseeptible 
of  a  high  polish.  They  formerly  brought  a  high  price,  and 
many  virtues  were  attributed  to  them  [Unihihn]  :  they 
still  Ibnn  a  valued  article  in  commerce.    The  celel)rat(  d 

throne  of  the  Danish  kings  is  stated  to  be  made  of  the 
tiMksofthiaai^aial. 


The  Narwhai. 

PhysetcridtB. 
Physeter. 

Generic  Character. — Length  of  the  head  equal  to  a 
thicd  or  half  of  the  total  length  ;  upper  )vn  laige,devated, 
•ad  either  without  teeth  or  furnished  with  »aiy  ll»w,  which 
are  dioit,  and  nearfy  entirely  hidden  bgr  the  fnim;  lower 
jaw  narrow,  and  armed  witti  trtont  conical  tenh;  ( 
of  the  blow-holes 


united,  and  situated  at 
II u  diirs-al  fin. 


thecndoftho 

upper  part  of  tbe  muzzle  : 

The  subjoined  cut  is  from  M.  F.  Cuvier,  who  gives  it 
from  the  skeleton  in  the  Paris  museum,  and  is  confined  to 
the  lower  jaw  only,  from  wldeb  it  OMf  be  iaHured  that  in 
the  French  ^eciaen  there  ie  no  appenteiiee  of  teeth  in 
Ibe  upper  jaw:  in  flie  lower  iban  tm  SSTon  eadiridB 


Example.  Phyulm'  mmrocrphalut. 
Detcrtption.— To  render  the  following  abridgment  of 
the  description  by  Mr.  Beale  (who,  in  his  excellent  woik 
on  the  '  Natural  iQatoiy  of  the  Sperm  Whale.**  has  done 
more  to  elucidate  its  habits  ana  form  than  any  othei 
writer'  more  intelligible,  we  prefix,  as  he  liimself  does,  hit 
cut,  which  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  published  figure 
'  ' Of  the  Speiaiaeeti  Whale. 


Spemaeeti  Wha'e. 

1.  OaUine  or  th«  entile  forni.  S.  AalrrioT  upoct  of  Iha  brmd.  a.  uMril  M 
raa«t-hol«:  t.atiiMrioa aftkooMat  c^itojuk;  <buelie{lk«M«k|  tjm\ 
/fln;  a,  tpiral  itrliw  or  bUkUt  piMM;  A,llMhinBpi  l,tlwiU|at  A, Its 
MBall :  7,  thr  uil  or  flakM. 

C,  a  lane*. 

aMCTlor  pfrtaf  ilMbMlf'''''^     HlwiSiislaliBW  *si^isi«*lis 

The  head  presents  a  very  thick  blunt  extremity,  con- 
stituting about  a  third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ; 
at  its  junction  with  the  body  is  a  large  protuberance  on 
the  back  called 'the  bunch  of  the  neclt;'  immediately 
behind  this  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  which  from 
thence  gradually  tapers  off  to  the  tail,  but  it  does  not  be- 
come much  smaller  for  about  another  third  of  the  whole 
length,  when  '  the  small' or  tail  commences;  and  at  this 
point  also,  on  the  back,  is  a  large  pyramidal  prominence 
called  '  the  hump,'  from  whieh  a  senes  of  smaller  processes 
nra  half  wu  down  the  *  small'  or  tail,  conrtitating  what 
the  whaleii  term  the  *  ridge.'  The  bodv  then  wmtnele  so 
much  a.s  to  become  finally  not  thicker  than  thrt  of  nnu, 
and  terminates  by  expanmng  on  the  aides  into  the  'flukee' 
or  tail,  forming  a  large  triangular  horizontal  fin  with  % 
slierht  notch  or  depression  posteriorly  between  the  flukes, 
which  are  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  breadth  in  the  largest  males  or  *  Bulls.* 
The  chest  and  belly  are  narrower  than  the  broadest  part 
of  the  back,  and  taper  off  evenly  towards  the  tul :  the 
depth  of  the  head  and  body  is,  in  all  parts  except  the  tail, 
greater  than  the  width.  The  head,  \ie\ved  in  front,  pre- 
sents a  broad  somewhat  flattened  surface,  rounded  and 
contraeted  above,  con^iideralily  exjia.tded  on  the  sides,  and 
gradually  contracted  below,  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  cutwater  of  a  ship.  The  slit  of  the  single  blowmg- 
hole  or  nortiil  ia  abom  twelve  inches  in  len^h.  In  the 
right  aide  of  the  noee  is  the  'ease,'  a  cavity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secreting  and  conttining  an  oily  fluid,  which  after 
death  concretes  into  a  granulated  yellowish  substance  : 
this  is  the  spermaceti.  In  the  cast'  of  a  large  whale  there 
is  not  unfrequently  a  ton,  or  more  than  ten  barrels,  of  sper- 
maceti. Beneath  the  case  and  nostril  is  the  elastic 'junk,' 
formed  of  dense  ceUular  tissoe  strengthened  by  strong  ten- 
dinous fthceib  and  inflltiaSed  with  very  fine  sperm  oil  and 
mennaoeli.  The  iMmth  extends  nearly  the  whole  length 
or  the  head.  Both  the  jaws,  especially  the  lower,  are  con- 
tracted in  front  to  a  very  narrow  point ;  and  when  the 
mouth  is  closed  the  lower  jaw  is  received  within  a  sort  of 
cartilaginous  lip,  or  projection  of  the  upper  one ;  but 
principally  in  uont,  nor  further  back  at  tlie  aides,  and 
towwdtttoaiiKle  of  the  BMmOwbothjma  anIwniM 
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irith  tolerably  well-developed  Hps.  The  tongue  is  small 
and  whita.  The  throat  is  capacious  enough  to  give  pa»- 
■age  to  the  bo^of  a  man,  pretenting  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland  Whale.  Through- 
out, the  mouth  is  lined  with  a  pearly  white  membrane. 
The  eyes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  are  furnished  with  eyelids,  the  lower  of  which  is  most 
moveable.  At  a  short  distance  behind  the  eyes  are  the 
•xtcmal  openings  of  the  eara,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
imall  qmn.  Not  flu-  from  tiie  posterior  angle  of  the 
mouth  are  the  swimming-paws  or  nns,  which  are  not  much 
used  in  progression,  but  probably  more  as  Manees,  and 
Occasionally  in  supporting  the  young. 

Mr.  Beale  gives  the  foUowins;  as  the  dimensions  of  a 
sperm  whale  of  the  largest  size,  or  about  eiphty-four  feet 
in  length :— depth  of  head  from  eight  to  nine  feet ;  breadth 
iirom  Ive  to  six  feet ;  depth  of  body  seldom  exceeding 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  circumference  seldom  exceeding 
thirty-six  feet ;  swimming-paws  about  six  feet  kog  and 
three  broad. 

The  skin  is  smooth,  but  occasionally  in  old  whales 
wrinkled.  The  general  colour  is  ven'  dark,  deepest  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  £ukc8,  in  which  situa- 
tiOQ  it  is  sometimes  black ;  on  the  sides  it  graduallr  as- 
sumes a  lighter  tint,  and  on  the  breast  becomes  silveiy 
grey.  In  different  individaals  there  is  however  every 
variety  of  shade,  and  some  are  piebald.  Old  'Bulls'  have 
g.  tu  iiillv  a  poilioii  of  grey  on  tne  nose  immediately  above 
tlie  ioie  purt  oi  tlu  >;|)per  jaw,  when  they  are  said  to  be  grey- 
headed. The  '  black  skin'  in  young  whales  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick :  ii\  old  ones  it  is  not  more  than 
one  eighth.  Immediately  beneath  the  black  skin  is  the 
Uttbber  or  (kt,  termed  the '  blanket,'  of  a  light  yeUowish 
•olour,  producing  when  nteltad  the  sperm  oil. 

Habits,  Foody  The  bulk  of  the  head  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  up  of  a  membranous  'case,'  containini^  a  thin 
oil  of  much  less  specific  gravity  than  water  ;  below  which 
again  is  the  *  junk,'  which,  although  heavier  than  the  sper- 
maceti, is  still  lighter  titan  tiie  element  in  which  the 
whale  moves;  consequently,  observes  Mr.  Beale»tbe  head 
taken  as  a  whole  is  lighter  specifteaUjr  tlitii  CbfoOier  part 
of  tiie  body,  and  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  rise  at 
least  so  far  aliove  the  surface  as  to  elevate  the  nostril  or 
blow-hole  sufficiently  lor  all  purposes  of  respiration  ;  and 
more  than  this,  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whale 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
flai surface  of  the  nose  out  ot  the  water.  At  very  regular 
intervals  oX time  the  enout  emeiges,  and  fiom  the  extremity 
of  tlie  naw  the  q>out  is  thrown  up,  and  at  a  diitanee  ap- 
pears thick,  low,  bushy,  and  white ;  it  is  formed  of  the 
expired  air  forcibly  ejected  through  the  blow-hole,  and 
accpiires  its  white  colour  from  minute  jmrticKs  of  water 
previously  lodged  in  the  chink  or  fissure  of  the  nostril,  and 
also  from  the  condensation  of  the  atjueous  vapour  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs.  The  spout,  says  Mr.  Beale  in  continua- 
tion, is  projected  at  an  angle  of  138^  in  a  slow  and  eon- 
tinuous  manner  for  about  three  minutes,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  mast-head  in  favourable  weather  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles.  When  the  whale  is  alarmed  or  '  gal- 
lied,'  the  spout  is  thrown  much  higher  with  great  rapidity, 
and  differs  much  from  its  usual  appearance.  Immeaiately 
after  each  spout  the  nose  sinks  beneath  the  water,  scarcely 
a  woond  intervening  for  the  net  of  inspiration,  which  must 
consequently  be  performed  very  quickly,  the  air  nishing 
into  the  chest  with  astonishing  velocity ;  there  is  however 
no  sound  C4iused  by  inspiration,  and  verv'  little  by  exjnra- 
tion  in  this  species ;  in  short,  nothing  of  that  loud  noise 
called  ♦he  '  drawback  ■  in  the  Finback  and  other  whales. 
Ten  soooods  is  occupied  by  a  large  bull  sperm  whale  in 
aaldng  one  inspiration  and  one  expiration :  during  six  of 
these  the  noetiiiia  beneath  the  water.  At  each  breathing 
time  the  whale  makes  ftom  dxty  to  seventy  expirations, 
and  remains  therefore  at  the  surface  ten  or  eleven  minutes. 
When  the  breathing-lime  is  over,  or.  as  the  whalers  term 
it,  he  has  had  his 'spoulings  out,*  the  head  sinks  slowly, 
the  'small.'  or  the  part  between  the  '  hump'  and  'flukes' 
•ppcais  above  the  water  curved,  with  the  convexi^  up- 
WMt}  tlie  flukes  are  tiien  lifted  high  into  the  air,  and 
Ihe  aidind  having  assumed  a  stmight  position,  deiecnds 
perpendicularly  to  an  unknown  depth :  this  last  act  is 
called  '  \>eaking  the  flukes,'  and  those  who  are  on  the  look- 
out call  louii'.y  v>inii  ihi  y  see  it  -'there  goes  flukes."  The 

whale  continues  thus  liidden  beneath  the  surface  for  one 


hour  and  ten  minutes;  some  will  remain  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  others  only  for  one  hour;  but  theso, 
Mr.  Beale  says,  are  rare  exceptions.  A  leventh  of  the 
time  of  this  whale  ia,  Mr.  Jlea.e  ntakea  out,  eonmmed  in 

respiration. 

Small  fishes  arc  occasinnally  swallowed  in  quantities  by 
this  whale,  and  one  has  been  known  to  eject  from  ita 
stomach  a  fish  as  large  as  a  moderate  sized  salmon ;  but 
the  principal  food  of  the  Sperm  Whale  appears  to  coniist 
of  squids  or  cuttle-fishes.  [Skpiad.s.] 

This  species  ia  gr^aiiooa ;  and  the  herds  called  *  sehoolB 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  consisting  of  females,  the  other  of 
young  males  not  lully  grown.  Mr.  Beale  hss  seen  many 
as  five  or  six  huiuin  d  in  one  'school.'  With  each  lemale 
'school'  are  from  one  to  three  large  'bulls'  or  '  school- 
masters,' as  they  are  termed  by  the  whalers.   The  fuil- 

E males  almost  always  go  alone  in  search  of  food : 
M  when  akme  very  incautious  and  easily  killed*  It 
smaDer,  or  *  forty-barrel  bull,'  as  he  b  called,  timt 
makes  the  most  desperate  resistance.  A  large  whale  will 
yield  eighty,  and  soiiu  tiiiii's  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  Healc  states  that  tiie  female  is  ^Illliller  than  the 
male,  and  tliat  she  breeds  at  all  seasons,  producing  gene- 
rally only  one  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  two.  Notlut\g  cer- 
tain appeaia  to  be  known  aa  to  the  period  of  gestation,  but 
M.  F.  Cuvier  sopposee  it  to  be  ten  montna.  A  IMal 
cachalot,  dissectecl  by  Mr.  Bennett,*  was  fourteen  feet  long 
and  six  in  circumference,  deep  black  mottled  with  white 
spots.  Its  position  in  the  womb  was  that  of  a  bent  hovr. 
According  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  two  brought  forth  by  the 
stranded  whale  near  D'Audieme,  were  ten  or  eleven  feet 
long ;  and  Captain  Colneti  states  that  the  voung  sperm 
vrhaica  whieh  lie  saw  in  great  mimben  off  the  Otuapagoa 
Islands  were  not  larger  than  a  small  porpesse.  Mr.  Beale's 
own  olMtervations  comcided  with  those  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

For  many  other  habits  of  this  whale,  such  as  'breat  li- 
ing,'  or  leaping  clear  out  of  the  water  and  falling  back 
again  on  ita  nde,  so  that  the  breach  may  be  seen  in  a  clear 
dayfirom  the  mast-head  at  a  distance  of  six  miles ;  '  going 
bead  00^'  a  mode  of  progression  which  enables  it  to  attain 
ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  Mr.  Beale  believea  to 
be  its  greatest  velocity  ;  '  lob-tailing,'  or  lashing  the  water 
with  its  tail ;  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  dangers  and 
liaii^breadth  escapes  attending  its  capture,  we  must  refer 
to  Mr.  Beale's  book,  which  every  one  who  is  anxious  for 
information  on  ttiis  subject  should  read.  Other  informa 
tion  on  the  whale  fishery  ia  oonlriBed  in  flw  aitide 


FisHKRiBs,  vol.  x^jk : 
Geograjihical  DiaMbiaimt.'^VvTy  wide:  the  epedes 

hoA  heen  seen  in  almost  all  seas,  but  it  is  now  princip)ally 
found  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  America, 
Japan.  New  Guinea,  Timor,  &c.    t.'achalots  have  occa 
sionally  been  stranded  in  the  British  lslaQds»  as  in  the 
Fiith  of  Forth,  the  Oriaeya.  too. 


Balvnidm. 

'  Ikmh  Character.— ^«»A  not  so  convex  fbrward  as  that 

of  the  dachalot:  both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw  furaiabed 
with  transverse  plates  of  a  fibrous  homy  substance  with 
loose  or  unwrinkled  cdges,beiaK  thel)nleen*orvriialebooe; 
lower  jaw  entirely  unarmed. 

Balaena. 

Oeneric  Character.— tio  dorsal  fin,  whidk  in  eOBM  qpe* 

cies  is  replaced  by  a  bo«s  or  hump. 

In  this  genus,  the  baleen  or  whakbone  is  mi>st  hif^y 
developed,  .lohn  Hunter  dcscnl>es  this  extremely  elastic 
animal  substance  as  being  of  tlie  same  nature  as  horn,  a 
term  which  he  uses  to  expcess  what  constitutes  hair,  naii^ 
claws,  feathers,  &c.  It  eonaili,  be  lenarks,  of  thin  plates 
of  eoaie  breadth  and  in  some  of  veiy  oonadeiahle  ' 
thttr  breadth  and  length  in  eome  degree 
to  one  aaothor; 
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txoadest,  but  nut  tlways  so.  The  phtn  AAr  m  size  in 
different  p«rt8  of  the  Mme  mouth,  male  MpadiUy  in  the 
Large  Whalebone  Whale.  *  Thef  tre  t>lM«d,*  eontinuef 
Hunter, '  in  several  rows,  encompassing  the  <i<\\er  xtdils  of 
the  tipperjaw,  similar  to  teeth  in  other  animals.  They  stand 
parallel  to  each  other,  having  one  cdt^c  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  mouth,  the  other  towards  the  centre  or 
cavitv.  They  are  placed  near  tonther  m  the  Piked  Whale, 
not  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder,  where  at  the 
glMtest  distance,  yet  differing  in  tlut  respect  in  different 
pMti  Of  the  same  mouth ;  but  in  the  Great  Whale  the 
distancei  are  more  considerable.  The  outer  row  is  com- 
posed of  thf  l<ni2fest  plates;  and  tlK"H'  a-c  in  proportion  to 
the  ditt'cTtMit  distances  between  the  two  jasvs  t-oine  bein? 
fourteen  or  fittoen  ftet  long  and  twelve  or  firteen  inches 
broad;  but  towards  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
OMNlth  ttiev  are  very  short,  they  rise  for  half  a  foot  or 
more,  acariy  of  equal  breadths,  and  afterwards  shelve  off 
fkom  their  inner  side  until  they  come  near  to  a  point  at 
the  outer:  the  exterior  of  the  inner  rows  are  the  lonixfst, 
corresponding  to  the  termination  of  the  declivity  ol  the 
outer,  and  become  shorter  and  shorter  till  thi  y  hardly  rise 
above  the  gum.  The  inner  rows  are  closer  than  the  outer, 
and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  gum,  being  longi- 
tudinaUyatnucht, and  hava  Im of  Ui«  ocdivity  uan  the 
outer.  The  Mate*  of  the  outer  row  laterally  are  not  quite 
flat,  but  make  a  serpentine  line  ;  more  especially  in  the 
Pxked  Whale,  the  outer  edge  is  thicker  than  the  inner. 
All  round  the  line  made  by  their  outer  edkre*  nni'^  :i  sm  ill 
white  bead,  which  is  formed  alone  with  the  whalebuue. 
and  wears  down  with  it.  The  smaller  plates  are  nearly  of 
aa  equal  thidnew  upmi  t>oth  aig»$,  in  all  of  them  the 
tcmiiMlim  it  in  a  und  of  hair,  aa  If  the  plate  was  split 
into  innumerable  small  parts,  the  exterior  brine  the  longest 
and  strongest.  The  two  sides  of  the  raoutli  composed  of 
these  rows  meet  nearly  iii  a  puint  at  tlie  tip  of  the  jaw,  and 
spread  or  recede  laterally  Ironi  each  other  as  they  pass 
back ;  and  at  their  i^oalerior  ends,  fo  fSm  WuA  yfmh, 
they  make  a  sweep  inwards,  and  emie  fUf  Mtt  caoh 
other,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  «B«nihaKa*.  In  the 
Piked  Whale  there  were  above  three  hundred  in  the  outer 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Each  layer  terminates 
in  an  oblique  surface,  which  obliquity  inclines  to  tlie  roof 
of  the  mouth,  answering  to  the  gradual  duninution  ol  their 
length  ;  so  that  the  whole  suriaiBe,  composed  of  these  tcr- 
■inatiooB»  foima  one  plane*  rising  giadually  from  the  roof 
of  the  nooth:  torn  tais  obliquity  of  the  edge  of  the  outer 
low  we  may  in  some  measure  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
whole  base,  but  not  exactly,  as  it  makes  a  hollow  curve, 
which  increases  the  ba^c.  The  whole  surface  resembles 
the  skin  of  an  animal  covered  with  strong  hair,  under 
which  surface  the  tongue  must  immediately  He  when  the 
mouth  is  shut;  it  is  of  a  light-brown  colour  in  the  Piked 
Whale,  and  is  darker  in  the  Large  Whale.  In  the  Piked 
Whale,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  projecting  whalebone 
remaina  entirely  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  two 
jaws  meeting  everywhere  alone  their  surface ;  but  how 
this  is  efiected  in  the  I.arge  Whale  i  tio  nut  certainly  know, 
the  horizontal  plane  made  by  the  lower  jaw  heint:  straight, 
as  in  the  Piked  Whale  ;  but  the  upper  jaw  being  an  arch 
cannot  be  hid  by  the  lower.   I  suppose  therefore  that  a 


awar  Un»  meeting  as  low  as  'tbe  lower  jaw,  ooten 
the  whole  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  exterior  rows.  The 

whalebone  is  continually  wearing  down,  and  renewing  in 
the  »arae  proportion,  except  when  the  animal  is  growing 
it  is  renewed  faster  and  in  proportion  to  the  fjrowlh.  The 
formation  of  the  whalebone  is  extremely  curious,  beiiiK  in 
one  respect  similar  to  that  of  hair,  horns,  spurs,  &c. ;  but 
has  beaides  another  mode  of  growth  tiad  decay  equally 
•ingtilar.  These  plate*  fcm  upon  a  viieular  nhiwnee, 
not  iramcdiatciv  adhering  to  the  lower  jaw<4)0lie,  but 
having  a  more  tfense  substance  between,  which  is  alsOTBS- 
cular.  This  substance,  winch  may  be  called  the  nidus  of 
the  whalebone,  sends  out  (the  above)  thin  broad  processes, 
answering  to  eieh  plate,  on  which  the  plate  b  BflBOd,  as 
the  eoe^s  spur  or  the  buUla  horn,  on  toe  bony  eore,  or  a 
tooth  on  its  pulp ;  io  ^t  eaeh  plate  b  neeemarily  hollow 
at  ili  growing  end,  the  first  part  of  the  gro\v1n  taking 
place  on  the  inside  of  this  hollow.  Besides  this  mode  of 
growth,  which  is  common  to  all  such  substances,  it  receives 
additional  layers  on  the  outside,  which  are  formed  from  the 
above-mentioned  vascular  substance  extended  along  the 
of  the  ^w.  XbiajpwtalM  terns  upm  it  aaami- 


homy  substance  between  each  plate,  which  is  very  whjtt, 
rises  with  the  whalebone,  and  becomes  even  with  theoatar 
edge  of  the  jaw,  and  the  termination  of  its  outer  part  Ibrmi 
the  bead  above  mentioned.  This  intermediate  substance 
tills  up  the  spaces  between  the  plates  as  high  as  the  jaws, 
acts  as  abutments  to  the  whalebone,  or  is  similar  to  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  teetli,  keeping  them  firm  in  their 
places.  As  both  thi  whalebone  and  the  intermediate  Bub> 
stance  are  constantly  growing,  and  as  we  must  suppoaa  a 
determined  length  necessary,  a  regular  mode  of  decay 
most  be  catahlialied,  not  depending  entirely  on  chanoe,  or 
the  un  it  is  pat  to.  In  its  growth  uiree  ))ai  ts  appear  to  be 
formed;  one  from  the  risinjr  corv.  which  is  the  centre;  a 
second  on  the  outside:  and  a  third  being  the  interme- 
diate substance.  Ti.i  -r  ajipcar  to  have  three  stages  of  du- 
ration ;  lor  that  which  forms  on  the  core,  I  believe,  makes 
the  hair,  and  that  on  the  outside  makes  principally  the 
plate  of  whalebone;  this,  when  got  a  certain  leqgtl^ 
oreaki  off,  leaving  the  hair  projecting,  becoming  atuie 
termination  verj'  orittle  ;  and  the  third  or  intermediate 
substance,  by  the  time  it  rises  aa  hi^h  as  the  edge  of  the 
skin  of  the  jaw,  decays  and  soflens  away  like  the  old 
cuticle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  when  steeped  in  water.  The 
use  of  whalebone,  I  should  beheve,  is  prino^ptfl{y  Ibr  tlio 
retention  of  the  food  till  swallowed;  and  do  suiifoae  the 
fish  they  cateh  are  small  when  eoapaied  with  the  liit  of 
the  mottth.'  (Hunter  On  H'Jbflift.} 


Vi«worth«iBii<l«»ftiia)S«sorslMal  Bala 
(Motaf  thswhatalMet.  (Oaw.  i 

Example,  Balana  mffHteettu. 

D»$ertplion.^-CcHom  velvet-black,  grey,  and  white,  with 
a  yellow  tin^e.  Back,  greater  portion  of  the  upper  jaw, 
part  of  the  lower,  fins,  and  tail,  black.  Ijps,  fore  part  of 
lower  jaw,  sometimes  a  little  of  the  upper,  and  a  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  white.  Eyelids,  junction  of  the  tail  with  the 
body,  part  of  the  axilla  of  the  flippers.  &c.  gicy.  The 
oklerthe  whale,  the  more  wUke  and  grey  is  then  ttpon  it  $ 
some  are  piebald  all  over.  The  sorlhee  of  the  liody  Is 
rather  furrowed.  The  head  is  very  large,  forming  nearly 
a  third  of  the  whole  bulk,  the  under  part^  the  outline  of 
which  is  t{iven  by  the  jaw-bone,  flat.  The  lips  enclose  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  jaw  is  bent  down  at  its 
edges  like «  boat  upside  down,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  ftont 
and  upper  norlsorttwoKnty.  On  the  auMk  elevoled  Doit 
of  the  headare  situated  the  blow-holes,  two  longittklinal 
apertures  like  the  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  and  fVom 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long.  There  are  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  these  plates  of  whalebone  on  i  ach  side  of  the 
jaw,  enclosing  the  toryrue  between  their  lower  extremities 
and  themselves  covered  by  the  lower  lip.  The  body  is 
thickest  a  little  bahiod  the.fbppei%  near  the  middle  of  its 
whole  length,  whenee  it  gndoally  tapers  conimdiy  towaids 
the  tail,  and,  slightly,  towards  the  head.  There  u  no  dor- 
sal fin.  The  flippers,  about  nine  feet  lone  and  five  broad, 
are  placed  about  two  feet  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  cannot  be  raised  above  a  horizontal  position.  The 
horizontal  tail  is  flat  and  semilunar,  indented  m  the  middle ; 
the  two  lobassonowhat  peiotod  and  hmsod  olittle  boob^ 
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waifli.  The  eyes,  not  much  larger  than  thoie  of  an  ox, 
have  a  white  iris,  and  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
about  a  foot  obliquely  above  and  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  The  sense  of  sight  appears  to  be  acute  in  the 
water,  but  not  above  it.  The  size  of  this  whale  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  old  state- 
ments. Eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  were  mentioned  as  a 
frequent  length,  and  many  accounts  more  than  doubled 
that  measurement.  At  present  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet 
appear  to  be  the  extreme  length  of  a  full  grown  Mysticete. 
Mr.  Scoresby,  who  has  elucidated  the  history  of  this  whale 
as  satisfactorily  as  Mr.  Beale  has  that  of  the  Sperm  Whale, 
and  who  was  personally  concerned  in  the  capture  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  found  not  one  that  exceeded  sixty 
feet.  It  should  be  remembered  however,  in  criticising  old 
accounts,  that  the  great  persecution  which  these  animals 
have  long  undergone  and  still  undergo,  while  it  reduces 
their  numbers,  is  very  unfavourable  to  longevity. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  habitat  usually  as- 
signed to  this  whale  is  most  extensive :  thus  M.  Lesson 
states  that  it  inhabits  all  the  seas  of  the  globe,  especially 
the  two  poles  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Whale- 
bone Whale  or  Black  Whale  of  the  South  Seas,  Balana 
Auttralis,  Desmoulins,  Haleena  Antarctica,  Less.,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  distinct,  and  moreover  of 
being  infested  with  cirrhipede  parasites  (Tubicinella,Coro- 
nula.  Sec.)  of  different  species  from  those  which  infest  the 
Greenland  Whale,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  last  named 
cetacean.  Multitudes  of  the  Southern  Haletna  were  seen 
by  Captain  James  Ross,  R.  N.,  in  very  high  southern  lati- 
tudes during  his  last  expedition. 

The  Common  fVhale,  Greenland  IVhalc,  or  Great 
Mt/sticete,  appears  to  be  the  uuirriKiiroc  of  Aristotle,  (Hist. 
Anim.  IIL  12.) ;  it  is  the  Baleine  Franche  and  Baleine 
Ordinaire  of  the  French ;  Gronlands  tValfiik  of  the 
Swedes  ;  and  Morfil  Cxiffredin  of  the  antient  British. 

Habit*,  Food,  i^-c. — This  species  seems  to  hear  acutely 
any  noise  made  in  the  water,  such  asspla-nhing,  Sec.  in  calm 
weather :  but  a  sound  produced  in  the  air,"a  loud  shout 
for  initAnce,  when  the  whale  is  only  at  the  distance  of  a 
ahip's  length,  is  disregarded.  The  usual  rate  of  swimming 
■elaom  exceeds  four  miles  an  hour,  but  they  will  descend 
when  harpooned  at  a  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  and  one  of  these  whales  when  alarmed  can  sink  in 
five  or  six  seconds  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  human  enemy. 
The  Mysticete  seldom  remains  at  the  surface  to  breathe 
.onger  than  two  minutes,  during  which  period  it  blows 
eight  or  nine  t'mes.  It  then  descends  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  sometimes,  when  on  its  feed,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Though  Mr.  Scoresby  states  that  it  has  no  voice, 
it  makes,  he  observes,  a  loud  noise  in  blowing.  The  spout 
u  ejected  some  yards  high,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pun  of  smoke  at  a  distance.  They  blow  strongest,  densest, 
and  lomdest,  when  alarmed,  or  after  a  long  stay  under 
water. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  feeding  grounds  is 
occupiea  by  what  is  termed  "  green  water,"  which  swarms 
with  minute  life,  and  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
described  by  Mr.  Scoresby.  The  smallness  of  the  gullet 
is  only  fitted  for  swallowing  small  animals,  such  as  the  Clio 
boreaiit,  numerous  specimens  of  which,  the  WhtUe't  Food 
of  the  Greenland  Whalers,  will  be  found  in  the  preparation 
No.  323  A  of  the  Phpiological  series  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  This  small 
mollusk  is  said  to  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the  Mys- 
ticete, and  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  whalebone 

Elates,  illustrated  in  the  preceding  preparations,  explain 
ow  these  or  any  other  small  species  of  animal  are  retained 
in  the  capacious  mouth  of  their  devourer,  while  the  water 
taken  in  along  with  them  drains  through  the  interstices 
of  the  plates.  When  the  Mysticete  feeds,  it  swims  rapidly 
below  the  surface  with  open  jaws ;  a  stream  of  water  en- 
ters them,  and  with  it  myriaxls  of  small  marine  animals  ; 
the  water  finds  an  outlet  at  the  sides,  but  the  thick  in- 
ternal hairy  apparatus  of  the  whalebone  does  not  permit 
one  of  those  animals  to  escape. 

Nine  or  ten  months  is  supposed  to  be  the  period  of 
utero-gestation,  and  the  mother  is  so  attached  to  her  young 
one,  or  "sucker,"  as  it  is  termed,  that  it  is  often  struck  as 
a  snare  to  the  affectionate  parent,  for  she  will  not  leave 
it,  and  falls  a  victim  to  her  maternal  love.  Mr.  Scoresby 
relate*  instances  of  this  kind  which  cannot  be  penised, 
much  less  witnessed,  without  great  pain  by  any  person  of 


ordinaiy  humanity.  Such  a  mode  of  capture  seems  hardly 
justifiable,  whilst  it  must  be  ruinous  to  future  prospects. 

This  species  is  generally  found  alone  or  in  pairs,  except- 
ing when  many  individuals  are  attracted  to  some  abundant 
feeding  ground,  or  to  a  desired  locality,  such  as  the  vici- 
nity of  ice-bern. 

Utility -to  Man. — ^To  the  Esouimaux  and  the  Green- 
lander  this  species  is  all  in  all.  They  eat  the  flesh  and  fat 
with  indescribable  relish.  The  membranes  of  the  abdo- 
men serve  them  for  clothing,  and  the  thin  transparent  pe- 
ritoneum admits  light  through  the  windows  of  their  huts 
whilst  it  keeps  out  the  weather.  The  bones  are  made  into 
props  for  their  tents,  or  aid  in  the  formation  of  their  boats, 
and  supply  them  with  harpoons  and  spears  for  the  capture 
of  the  seal,  and  greater  sea-birds.  The  sinews  divided 
into  filaments  are  used  as  thread  for  sewing  their  dress.  Sec. 
Some  have  stated  that  pickled  and  boiled  blubber  is  pala- 
table, and  that  the  tail,  first  parboiled  and  then  fried,  is 
agreeable  eating.  The  fiesh  of  theyoung  whale  is  said  to 
be  by  no  means  indiflerent  food.  To  civilized  nations,  the 
oil  made  from  its  fat  or  blubber,  and  the  whalebone,  hive 
long  made  it  a  great  commercial  object.  [Fuukjuxs,  vqL 
X.,  p.  288.] 


The  Grc«nlaDd  Wttkle- 

To  Mr.  Scoresby's  well-known  book  we  must  refer  for 
further  interesting  and  amiu>ing  particulars.  The  history 
of  the  Bal<enopter(P,  or  Rorquals,  some  of  which  grow  to 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  I^ac^pfide,  and  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  M-  F. 
Cuvier. 

In  the  Fauna  of  New  Zealand,  published  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  work,*  Mr.  I.  E.  Gray  fi^;ures  a 
whale  which  he  is  induced  to  regard  as  a  new  species,  and 
names  BaUena  antipodum.  The  description  is  taken  from 
a  drawing  engraved  in  the  book.  It  is  the  Tuku  pmt  of 
the  natives. '  The  specimen  was  sixty  feet  in  length.  The 
following  cut  is  reduced  from  Mr.  Gray's  plate. 


Bklana  ullpodam.  (Qny.) .' 


Fossa  Cktackans. 

The  fossil  remains  of  cetaceans  have  hitherto  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  formations  only.  Those  bones  from  the 
Portland  Stone,  which  were  at  first  thought  to  belong  to 
whales,  proved  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cetiosaurus,  Owen, 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  fossil  reptiles  (See  Professor 
Owens  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles).  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  remarks  that  the  seas 
of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  were  inhabited  by 
marine  Mammalia,  consisting  of  Whales,  Dolphins,  Seals, 
Walrus,  and  the  Lamantin  or  Manatee,  whose  existing 
species  are  chiefly  found  near  the  coasts  and  mouths  o( 
nvers  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  presence  of  tlie  Lamantin, 
he  observes,  adds  another  argument  to  those  which  an»e 
from  the  tropical  character  of  many  other  animals,  even 

•"TnT«1ainNtvZMlud,''lK.  2voli.  8T0.184*.  Joha  If  007. 
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ot'  the  latest  tertiary  Btr&ta,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
the  dim&te  of  Europe  maint&ined  a  high,  though  probably 
•  gnduAily  decreasing  temperature,  even  to  the  latett 
pmod  of  tM  tertiaiy  formationi. 

OnrlcrigurMiM  dttBnbw  flw  NOMdiii  of  a  MmuIm 

difFerinr  from  the  existing  •peciea.  Specimen*  were  col- 
lected rrom  various  parts  of  France,  and  he  states  it  to  be 
very  certain  that  an  animal  of  the  genus  3fana/a?,  a  t^e- 
nus  now  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  inhabited  the  antient 
sea  which  has  covered  Europe  with  its  shells  at  an  epoch 
pcwt«nor  to  the  fonaatton  of  the  chalk,  but  anterior  to  that 
iriMtt  tilt  gf|miBl  wm  deposited  and  the  Palatotherium 
with  He  eontempoiiij  geneim  lived  on  the  mU  of  IteDee. 
(Om.  Fott.) 

M.  IlerTnann  von  ^feTt'r,  in  his  Palfrnlngica,  notices 
this  fossil  herbivorous  cetacean  under  the  name  of  Mana- 
tus  fotrilu,  Cuv.  He  also  refers  to  another  Manatut 
onder  the  name  of  Afanoiia  /ouilu,  Uarleo.  {Fauna 
Amerie.Joum.  <if  miad,rF,')ki9*  8eo  poil^  loik  pon- 
gn^  of  the  aitiole. 

Zoopharem  CMeeettiu. 
DelphinidsB. 

Cuvier  notices  and  figures  with  an  accurate  description 
the  remains  of  a  fossil  dolphin  approaching  the  Gmmpus 
and  Delphiruu  globieept  from  Lombardy,  the  skeleton  of 
which  was  fonnd  nearly  entire  by  M.  Corteai ;  and  another 
with  %  ynf  long  vpsgbym  of  tne  lower  jaw  from  the  de- 
peitment  of  Lendea.  Alio  e  fbail  dolpMn  elosely  approxi- 
mating: ^be  common  dolphin  from  the  same  locality,  and 
another  from  the  culcaire  grossier  of  the  department  of 
Ome.    {Ott.  Fo*t.) 

M.  von  Meyer  refers  to  these  and  another  (Grateloup, 
Ann.  Gmer.  d.  Sc.  Phys.  iii.,  s.  96,  t.  36 ;  Taylor,  Magax. 
of  Nat.  Hui.t  liecch,  18301  t.  262)  giving  the  foUowinc 
neiaes  i—IMpkimu  OorUtiU  Dtlpkhuu  maerogmitu,  DtX- 
pkinu*  longtrottrit.  (Palmlogtm.)  8eo  pm,  taMt  pen- 
graph  of  the  article. 

Monodon. 

Cuvier  collects  notices  of  fossil  fragment*  of  ^e  Nar- 
whal from  Parkinson  and  Georgi :  he  adds,  that  he  him- 
edf  aaw  a  broken  picoe  of  a  tiuk  in  the  cabinet  of  Natuial 
Satory  of  LyonewUdi  had  fimMrijheon  ia  fluit  of  FMa* 
IobL  (Ow.l%e»0 

ZiphiuB  (fossil  only). 
Cuvier  founded  this  extinct  genus,  which  approximates 
the  Cachalots  and  H)  peroodons,  on  crania  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  and  disinterred  in  excavating  the  docks 
at  Antwerp,  and  on  a  fragment  in  the  Paris  Museum.  On 
these  materials  he  rests  tniee  species,  viz.  :—Ziphiut  eavi- 
rotirist  ZnJknuftaninttrut  »adZ^il^  lmutmMtri$t  the 
remaine  of  wMeh  he  flnrec  and  deieribco.  (qm.  JhM.> 
Zcuglodon.* 

"nie  arrival  of  Dr.  Harlan  in  this  country  with  KMneof 
the  remains  of  his  Batiloaaurus,  which  he  and  others  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fossil  reptile,  and  the  permission  given  to 
Professor  Owen  to  make  section*  oi  those  specimens, 
enabled  the  latter  to  ooom  to  the  concloaion,  that  the 
alleged  BeeSloaanr  was  no  rntOe,  hot  a  oetaeean.  This  he 
ha^  satisfactorily  proved  in  his  paper  read  before  the  €ieo- 
losrica!  Society  of  London,  in  January,  1839,  and  published 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  that  Society's 
'  Transactions.'  The  parts  brought  over  by  Dr.  Harlan 
were  two  poHiOBa  of  Done  belonging  to  the  upper  jaw ; 
the  laigar  one  oontatoine;  three  teeth,  the  smaller  one  the 
eoolnlB  of  two  ofhen.  The  microscopie  eharaeten  of  the 
tMrtare  of  the  teeth  were  strictly  of  a  mammiferous  dia^ 
meter,  and  the  nature  of  their  investing  subatance  limited 
ttie  comparison  of  them  with  thoae  of  the  few  mammals  in 
which  the  teeth  are  devoid  of  enamel.  Among  these  are 
the  Bdentaia,  including  the  Mfgutherium  and  its  con- 
geners, the  Morse,  the  Dugong.  ami  the  Cachalot.  It  is  to 
Sie  teeth  of  the  Cachalot  and  Dugong  that  those  of  the  so- 
ealledBaailoeaar  offer  the  nearest  Ksenhlanee,  and  ProfesMT 
Owen  conceives  that  its  pontlon  in  the  natmal  syatera  wm 
in  the  cetaceous  order,  intermediate  between  the  Cacha- 
lot and  the  herbivorous  species.  Dr.  Harlan,  who  ex- 
aminwl  with  the  Prot'e-vsor  the  sections  of  the  various  teeth 
on  which  this  coaduaton  wee  founded,  himself  suggested 
tfiw  |nw|Mioly  of  soMitntiiig  aaoltaeff  goneile  nems  nore 

*  Tki«  fowO  eetMeaa  «u  Brat  auiMd  bv  ProbMur  0««a  Xgfodom,  but  tlu> 
MM «M «LniwwM<»  Fropnty  AiBi|»d  ty  WW.  tl  haviac k«Mi  spvtM  lot 


in  accordance  with  the  true  affinities  of  the  animal.  In 
recapitulating  the  chief  points  of  evidence  which,  when 
Professor  Owen  read  his  paper,  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  question  of  those  affinitiM^  ho  Observes  Utat  it  may 
he  stated  that  the  form  of  the  hunerus,  though  nnUke  that 
of  any  known  veitebtato  aafanal,  yet  appraodies  wnsli 
closer  to  the^  mammalian  than  to  the  saurian  type ;  the 
vertebra  which 'Professor  Owen  examined  not  only  pre- 
sented a  strictly  mamroaiian  organization,  but  also  the 
cetaceous  modification  of  that  type.  The  teeth  being  of 
two  kinds,  some  with  single,  others  with  doable  fanga— > 
being  freely  implanted  in  distinct  sockets,— eoniisting  oohf 
of  dentine  and  cBment,  and  both  these  presenting  an  in* 
timate  atmotmo  Most  closelr  resembling  that  of  the  same 
eonslKuents  of  the  teeth  of  certain  aquatic  mammals,  as 
the  Dugong.— afford,  the  Professor  observes,  a  body  of 
evidence  which  is  conclusive  as  to  the  class  of  Vertebrata 
to  which  the  extinct  animal  belonged,  and  point  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  order  and  family  to  which 
it  bore  the  cloeest  affinities.  •  The  teeth,'  says  Praftwor 
Owen  m  eondnskm. '  in  their  combination  of  an  czaege- 
laled  eondHion  of  the  conjugate  form—whieh  is  butm- 
dicated  in  certain  teeth  of  the  Dugong,  with  two  distinct 
fangs,  in  their  oblique  position  in  the  jaw,  and  the  irregu- 
lar interspaces  of  their  alveoli,— present  very  striking 
jiecuiianties ;  and  when  to  these  dental  characters  we  add 
the  remarkable  and  abrupt  contraction  of  the  distal  end  of 
the  bumems,  which  is  nevertheless  provided  with  an  arti- 
cal^ing  snrflMie  for  a  ginglymoid  joint,  and  Hs  remarkably 
diminutive  size,— a  cetaceous  character,  which  likewise  is 
here  carried  to  an  «xtreme, — and  when  we  also  consider 
the  dense  laminated  structure  of  the  ribs,  and  the  third 
exaggeration  of  a  cetaceous  structure  in  the  extreme  elon> 
gation  of  the  body  of  the  caudal  vertebrc, — we  cannot 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  colossal  Zituglodim  to  have 
been  one  oi  the  meet  extraordinary  of  the  Jiimaieftii 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  gtobo  have  blotted  ool  of  ttt 
nundMr  of  existing  beings.' 


In  the  American  Journal  nf  Srimee  for  April,  1843,  u  a 
Nattce  0/  the  ditcovtry  of  a  n>',irly  complete  Skeleton  qf 
the  Zygodon  (Zeuglodon)  cf  Owen  {Ba*ilo»aunu  ^ Har^ 
ian)  in  Alabama;  by  8.  B.  Bucklev,  A.M. 

The  entire  length  of  the  skeleton,  iadndhif  the  head,  is 
deeeribed  as  titmy  seventv  ftef,  and  was  imbedded  *  in  a 

marly  limestone  soil '  on  tne  plantation  of  Judge  Creagh, 
the  same  eenlleman  who  had  forwarded  the  bones  to  Dr. 
I!  crlan,  some  of  which  were  brought  by  the  latter  to  London 
a.s  above  noticed.  This  discovei^  entirely  corroborates  the 
condusiona  to  whidi  Ptoflwaor  Owen  came  in  the  memoir 
above  quoted.  Bones  of  this  gigantic  Ibssil  oetaecanhava 
been  also  Ibond  near  tilo  WasWa  River  m  Looisiant,  tai 
haifo  hoaa  aaott  to  WaaUagtai  County,  Miasisalppi :  Inm 
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J  Mr.  Buckley  adds,  they  have  been  found  in  ftereral 
places  B«  far  Mat  M  daibonitt  m  th«  Al^hanm  Him. 

The  skeleton  u  now  tt  New  Yoilc. 

B<Ja'Uo}jUi\i.~Cu\ icr  tJi^aires  an;.!  Jest-ribes  the  skeleton 
of  a  foanil  whrti.j,  ""tiicli  coM:-ui',-j>i  to  have  been  a  siib- 
nus  of  Batamyptera,  or  Rorqual,  lound  lo  Lombardy  by 
.  Cortesi,  on  the  ca:^  fiaak  of  Monte  Pulgnaaco  (Apen* 
sines)  iv  1806.  G^vicr  calculates  the  cnllra  Icqgta  at 
twentfKMM  feet,  TVendi,  obaenring  that  if  ttw  aniiiMl  wu 
adult,  it  w(u  a  very  small  Rorqual.  Another  skeleton  of 
the  wime  »pt'cit?s,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  five  inches 
.0.-  n  SO  discovered  by  M.  Cortesi  in  kimilar  bed* 
and  a  nei^iibouring  valley,  near  a  small  stream  which 
into  the  Owwoa^  <M»  nf  tbt  Iribolwici of  th»  Po. 

(Off. 

Ail«iHi.~»Numtrooa  rantaini  of  BalitM  ham  bMD 

found  in  the  tertiary  formationa.  Cuyier  mentioos  a  oon< 
biderable  fragment  of  the  skull  of  a  Balt^na  disinterred  in 
the  Hue  I>auphine  at  Paris,  in  177B.  Dm:! .  nto  n  <  anoe  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whale  to  which  li  bt'li>ii^t::d  must 
have  been  a  hundred  feet  long;  but  Cuvier  on  salisfactory 
calculations  reduces  the  length  to  sixty,  and  »tat»  his 
opinion  that  it  is  an  unknown  species.  {0$$.  Fott.)  Dr. 
Mantell  delected  the  re  mains  of  Molina  mSuaMX^tfcigiiloa 
CUfTs).  A  narwhal  and  poi  pc$st>  appear  to  h«v«be«a  loand 
in  alluviitl  deposits  of  the  district  noticed  in  the  Geology  iff 
the  South-*mt  of  Englind.  We  refer  to  the  Edinburgh 
Phil.  Tiatii.,  and  the  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  for  in- 
stances which  have  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  to  Hermann 
von  Meyw  *  PuliToloffiea  (•  Balaena;'  •  WaUisdl')»p.  IQO. 
(at  Kfarenoa  to  uitburities  on  tliia  sul4«cL 

llie  animal  described  by  Hrandt  as  Citolhtirhm  RaUUtii, 
and  whicli  0  11^  in  the  tertiary  limestone  of  Taman,  lias, 
we  have  ui-wi.  to  believe,  attiacted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Murchison,  Count  Kt  ^.  i  rhng,  and  M.  de  \  ernei  il,  as  a 
oew  link  tn  the  aiuniul  seri««,  and  more  allied  to  the  ber< 
bivorous  Cetaceans  than  lo  the  DolpUlM. 

WHALLEY.  [Uncashirk.] 

WHARF,  a  place  constructed  or  set  apart  for  the  load- 
inir  and  unloading  of  goods.  In  this  sense  the  word  in- 
ciuden  tlie  quay^  of  all  sea-ports  at  which  goods  ue  re- 
quired to  be  shi|i[>ed  or  latided  by  1  Kliz  ,  e.  11  (now 
repealed)  ant!  subsequent  ac-t.s.  Tlu-  ^ea•beach,  or  natural 
ground  on  the  banks  of  a  livir  or  canal,  is  not  a  >*haii. 
Whirlii  in  docks  and  similar  situation*  are  made  legal  by 
apeoial  Mrtt  of  parliament,  the  London  Docks,  &c.,  and 
there  arc  some  placet  wiiicii  aro  deemed  wharfs  ftom  im^ 
memorial  usage,  aa  at  Chepstow.  For  the  use  of  a  wharf 
certain  rates  of  compensation  are  usually  eliargi'd,  whii  h 
are  called  trknr/uge.nnd  the  act  22  Car.  II.,  e.  11,  allows 
any  one  to  loud  or  unload  Roods  on  pRVini;  wliaMape  at  tl\e 
rates  appointed.  The  wharfs  of  the  port  of  London  were 
establii>iii;d  in  15.58,  m  tite  fliityear  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eiinbetii.  Several  mgftn/tee  ithar/s  liave  been  since 
aiMed  to  tfieae,  tinder  the  authority  of  the  eommlisionen  of 
customs  and  cMu  r  'sufferance  wharfs  are  occa«tonally  iiu- 
thori/ed  for  lue  landins?  and  keepinir  of  gnods  by  tlie 
custom-houae  till  the  duties  are  paid  or  the  coods  bonded. 

No  goods  except  diamonds  and  bullion,  fresh  fish  of 
Britiill  taking,  and  turbots  and  lobsters  fresh,  however 

Sen  or  imported,  are  allowed  to  be  unshipped  from  any 
p  arrivloit  A^*"*  foreign  parts  beyond  seas,  or  landed  or 
put  on  shore,  except  at  legal  quays  appointed  by  her  ma- 
jesty for  latidintr  of  goods,  or  at  some  wbsjf  appointed  by 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  (j  <!-  ■  ntifled  to  draw- 
back or  bounty  are  only  to  be  ship|>fd  in  Gr^at  Britain  by 
wharfingers  appointed  by  the  eonimis4ionen<  of  custoinii. 

(Ellis's  Lawtofthe  Cu»/om#,  vol.  ii.,  p.  'JO  ;  MKJulloeh's 
Dictionary  of  Commarce.) 

WHARTON.  THOMAS  WHARTON,  MARQUESS 
OF,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,— one  of 
the  few  noblemen  who  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the 
civil  wara,  aud  who  is  chauact^rised  by  Clarendon  as  '  a 
man  very  fast'  to  that  side, — by  his  second  wile,  Jane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Arthur  Goodwyo,  of  Upper  Wio- 
cbendoD,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  T.  Kutt,  in  a 
into  to  hiaeditioD  of  Burtoa'a'DiiyT*  (i.ai7Xiiiakcahiai 
to  be  the  son  of  whom  Lord  Wharton^  lady  ii  leeerded  {■ 

thi-  Diary  to  liave  ifi-ln.^io;!  on.  Tucviay,  13th  Jani;:\:  y, 
1(>."j7 — an  event  \\ ;: n:l I  lii:-.  li i; Li>lii ication,  Sir  Tlioiiiiu 
Wharton,  is  it^id  liave  rel;.,.  li  to  the  writer  'with 
(tfitft  joji'  but  this  we  af|^r«h«iid. aust  be  a  miatake. 


The  eomiMBMeoank  is  fbat  he  waa  bora  about  IMO.  In 
I  nnti)  nn  ■  fewip  nf  ffiimrri  'Hiatory  of  his  Own  Time' 
7B0X  hi  whidi  oentSoB  b  made  of  Loid  Wharton.  Saift 

gays — <  famous  for  bis  cowardice  in  the  retielliou  of  tBCt;* 
upon  which  the  Oxford  editor  remarks,  '  It  was  Mr.  Wharton, 
his  hon,  ;ii  SpLiiker  Otvdow  lias,  noted.'  It  u  evident  tha* 
thij  bed  repute,  on  whatever  it  wa*  grounded,  could  nui 
have  been  earned  by  a  penon  bom  only  in  1&57.  Be« 
aide%Swift,  to  whom  he  was  jxTsonally  well  koowo,  else* 
where  apedieof  Um  in  1710  as  having  piMMedsoroe  years 
his  grand  climacteric'  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton,  wte  4id 
not  succeed  to  his  father's  title  till  1696.  is  aMed  to 
have  entered  parliament  in  thf  r  Charles  II.  ;  and 

from  the  commencement  of  his  puJiUirAl  life  he  ad- 
hered steadily  to  the  Whi>;  party.  On  the  ]»i  liitii;  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  in  November,  ItibU,  he 
and  his  father  were  among  tfie  Ant  who  Joined  Uib  ; 
and  after  the  scttleneni  <h  the  new  gomreoKat  ha  win 
made  comptroller  of  the  honiehoM,  and  ewora  of  the 
privy  council.  In  April,  1697,  being  now  a  peer,  he 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxlonishire.  ami  aJto  uae  oC 
the  two  chief  justices  in  eyre,  tht  u  an  office  of  seme 
importance.  On  the  accession  of  .Vnne  he  was  removed 
from  bie  places  by  the  Tory  ministry,  «4iich  then  earn* 
into  Mwer;  but  after  Whig  ntinoiplei  N-aequtraA  the 
eaoendaney,  his  eminent  abihUee  oame  afaia  into  i*> 
quest,  anil,  aPt  r  lirr  inp  :rivi;n  his  assistance  as  one  of  the 
conimihsioiicii  i;i  :L,  iani;ing  the  treaty  ol  union  with  Scot- 
land, he  was,  i;i  l>tcerober,  1706,  creaU-ii  ^  ;>c.  unt  \^  n - 
chendon  and  Eail  of  W^harton.  In  17U8  iie  wtui  apiKontttru 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  held  that  po»t  till  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  administratioB  of  Lord  Godol- 
phin  in  tlw  aofmnn  of  1710.  Flnr  the  wiaiader  of  the 
rei^n  of  Anne  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  tl)« 
ojipo-vitioM.  In  September,  1714,  immediately  after  the 
m rival  i  f  Gi  oii^e  I.,  he  wm,  made  lord  privy  Mfai.  and  00 
llie  1st  of  January,  171o,  he  was  created  Miuqucss  ot  Whaf' 
ton  and  Malm^huiy  m  the  peerage  of  England,  and  Baroa 
Trim.  Eail  of  Kathfarnum,  and  Marqncia  of  Catberlc^b  in 
that  of  Igeland  ;  but  he  died  at  hiettOUM  in  Dover  Street. 
London,  on  the  I2th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

The  Marquess  was  twice  married :  first  to  Anne,  dausrhtcr 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Pitchley,  in  Oxioixlfcliue.  t  "hum  he 
had  no  istiue;  secondly,  to  Lucy  lAittus,  daui^iiter  ut  \  ts- 
count  Lisburne,  by  whom  he  had  the  son  who  succeeded 
to  his  hoooura.  Both  these  ladies  were  cultivmtors  of 
iferature.-  Some  account  of  the  hrst,  who  (Bed  in  IfiHiV, 


and  also  aome  poetical  piocee  wtitien  by  her,  My  be  mA 

in  NichoU's  « Collection.*  K  61-S9,  and  ii.  829.    She  ■ 


hiifhly  comiilimented  in  various  prt-^ages  by  Waller,  espe- 
cially in  his 'Two  Cantos  ol  Divine  i''oesy.  Occasioned  upon 
;.iL:ht  of  the  W.ixd  chapter  of  Isaiah  turned  into  \vn«  bj 
Mrs.  Whaiton.'  Some  love-verses  by  the  second  (entitled 
*To  Cupid')  are  in  Nichols,  v.  10.  "The  famous  b«llad  of 
'  Lilliburlero,'  made  on  the  Ead  of  Tmonnel,  who  had  la 
1686  been  appointed  lord  licutenanf  of  Ireland  by  JaMm 
II.,  Koinc;  <J^er  to  his  Kovernmt  r.t  for  the  seer  t  d  t^rre  i;i 
l(jH8.  IS  .-aid  to  have  been  wiUltJi  b)  Lujd  \N  I,;  ;!iju  >i.t 
Percy  s  Rfliqaef,  in.  373-37t>). 

The  Manjuess  of  Whaxlon,  probably  on  accouut  of  las 
eminent  abilities  and  services  to  his  party,  appears  to  baia 
been  an  obtect  of  apeciai  dialike  to  the  'Toiica  of  1^  ewa 
day.  Therearatwochara«tef«offaimby8wift,oaainlM 
'  Four  Lest  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  which  is  severe  enough  : 
the  other,  dated  l^ndon.  August  3(>th.  17Ul,  a  concenira. 
tion  ol  bitterness  and  venom,  in  tin:  IuHl;  ii^  say»,  aoiOn^ 
Other  things.  *  He  bears  Itie  gallantries  ol  lus  lady  with  the 
indifference  of  a  Stoic,  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed 
by  a  return  of  chiklren  to  support  hia  fiunily,'  fico.  Tim 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Marqoeiifli  eeeond  wilb  ben 
him  several  children.  In  the  QOtee  upon  Buraet'a  >  Ha- 
tory  of  his  Own  Time,'  by  Lofd  Dartmouth,  among  otbe 
cauatic  things,  it  is  said  that  the  Marquess,  *in  respect  to 
his  wreat  sincerity  and  veracity,  went  amongst  hu  own 
part  ,  t  .  111!'  name  of  honest  Tom  Wharton.' 

\VhARTON,  rev.  henry,  was  bointWiNorambw, 
1664.  at  Worsteai.1  m  N  ^rfoik,  of  which  Ua  tether,  tht 
Rev.  AUaoiid  WbaitMi,  the  deao«idant  of  an  aatient 
fhmity,  and  allerwaida  rector  of  &uclingham  in  the  aao* 
L  >  inty,  wsji  then  vicar.  After  being  taught  Latin  and 
deck  by  his  lather,'  he  wa.s  admitted  ot  Caius  Collegt, 
Cambridge,  17lh  February,  1G80 ;  and  at  Michaelmas  la 
the  same  year  waa  cboMui  to  one  of  the  irhniaieiiiie 
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iMindad  bf  Mr.  Matthew  StockjB,  who  WM  his  great- 
voele.  Having  taken  hit  dagrae  of  BA.  in  lt84,  be  re< 
MiMhiaedflaMtill  lesS.  wImii  ha  ma  tahan  into  the 
•aploTmcnt  of  i>r.  William  Cave,  then  engaged  in  the 
oampimtion  of  hw  •  Scriptorum  Eccleuaatiooraai  Historia 
Irteraria,'  in  whiL-h  'Whnrioii  3>.si5tpi.l  him  not  ooly  in 
amanupnsu,  but  to  so  grtAt  an  extent,  in  at  least  the  col- 
leetion  of  materials,  thiat  a  dispute  aflenrards  aroee  as  to  hts 
•laim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  a  mosderable  part  of 
the  work.  Care  himself  ackaowladgas  his  obligations  in 
lam  taimain  his  Prrfaoe ;  but  alter  Wharton's  death  ha 
aAuaiMed  a  lontr  letter  to  Arehbishop  Tenison,  which  is 

Sinted  in  Chiilmere's  •  Bioeraphical  Dir:1iiin;\r\-.'  '.ii  con- 
tation  01  an  account  of  the  matter  which  WhuftuEi  nad 
left  behind  him.  The  publication  of  Cav«?'»  work  i  in  1688 1 
iaaiMdiately  nnade  Wharton's  name  known,  and  brought 
Mm  Ma  reputation  as  a  young  man  of  ramarfcahle  talents 
IbA  aeqpiwanta.  Ttm  year  before  it  appeared  Im  bad 
btOM  enlained  doaaoti,  and  had  also  Uhen  his  defrree  of 
M.A.,  and  he  was  now  »oui;hl  out  by  Dr.  Tenison,  then 
vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  aOerwards  primate,  who  employed 
him  to  tr-.\ns!a1 1'  nnd  ejutLiniize  a  Latin  manuscript  (_/ir'llie 
Incurable  Scepticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  wntten  bv 
Jeaa  de  la  Placette,  the  French  Protestant  divine,  which 
itwaa  thooigbk  daaiiabla  to  maka  pohUe  in  aa  JSoflish 
dtasa.  Ba  was  also,  oik  Toaison'^  reaommeiMhitioit,  cn- 
by  the  spron  i  T.nrd  Arundel,  of  Trerice,  aa  tutor  (o 
his  son  :  and  about  the  fcaaie  time  he  was  presented  to 
Archbishoji  Sancroft,  who  soon  attc:  made  hmi  one  of  his 
ehaplainit,  and  otbmrise  took  him  into  tavour. 
Baving  been  ordahMi  pckst  ia  NoTombar,  16(98,  be  was 
eollatad  the  foUowinf  joar  both  to  the  vicaraga  o(  Min- 
ster i»  tha  Me  of  TMnal,  and  to  rectory  of  (%aitliam. 
The  catalo^ie  of  the  works  which  he  wrote  or  compiled,  or 
in  the  publication  of  which  he  was  concerned  from  his  hrst 
>.yip(';uanL e  ai  an  author  till  the  clow  of  his 
life,  makes  one  of  the  most  noteable  displays  of  literary 
ardour  and  exertion  on  record.  His  biographers  enu> 
merate  eight  or  nine  tiaiUises  which  he  hsd  alresdy  pub- 
lished or  edited  evea  beftm  he  had  taken  priest's  oroen : 
ttiair  titles  may  be  found  in  the  account  of  bis  Life  pre- 
ilstd  to  his  Sermons,  and,  abstracted  thence,  in  the  '  Bio- 
praphiri  Hjilamuca.'  They  were  iirinciiiHily  ilin-'itri! 
Strains!  popery.  The  motst  important  was  a  quarto  volume, 
entitled  '  A  Treatise  of  theCel^acy  of  the  Cleigy,  wherein 
its  Rise  and  Progress  are  historically  considered.'  which 
aippaared  in  1668.  the  imprimatur  being  dated  3rd  Novem- 
Mf»  1687.  In  1681  ha  Muidit  out  at  London,  in  two 
fuiwuea.  fbHo,  his  grMt  wotic,  entitled  *  Anglia  Sacra,' 
being  a  ccM«  <  tion  of  orig:inal  histories  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  Koidand  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
to  the  y^ar  ir>4ij  In  Wt.s  n  di  rtaki-  :^  his  patron  liad  been 
Ikshop  Lloyd,  who  appears  to  haTe  generously  defrayed 
all  the  expenses  of  truwcribingtiw  manuscripts  and  prtnt- 
ing  the  work.  Unfortonalaly  wf  mtmh  of  it  haa  baan 
hmriediy  prepared,  md  it  aMnniA  wftb  en«i«  be*h  of  th« 

prirtrr  ft>id  of  \]:C  aiiMnuense<i  ■  but  on^iral  mntter 
th.it  W'oaiton  h.is  siippliec'  evii'.ocs  a  ^reK'.  (.' oni rjiaild  of 
«n' 1' |i'3.ri:in  ieamin;^  ;  and  nt"  man\  of  thi'  j-icrcs  in  the 
collection  tht  re  i-i  ii^s  yet  no  other  edition.  Tlie  'Anvha 
Sara-a,'  accordi  i^  v.  with  all  its  defects,  still  retains  a  high 
vafaia.  la  1683  Whaiten  puUiabed,  in  8vo., '  A  Defence 
of  PhnaHKea.*  «Wdi  ivaa  haM  to  display  great  ability.  In 
1693  he  edited,  in  a  4to.  volume,  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished works  of  Bede,  under  the  title  of  'Bedae  Venerabilis 
Opera  cjiiu  'dera  Theolopica.'  :  and  the  same  year, 
under  tnc  t.rti  ious  name  of  Anthony  Harmer,  he  pub- 
lished an  ^^vo  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Spceiowi  of  some 
Errors  and  i>c£»cts  in  the  Bbstosy  aC  the  Reformation  of 
the  Chnreh  of  England,  written  hy  Gilbert  Bunwt, 
D.D.'  Burnet  replied,  acknowledjeing  the  ability  of  his 
aaaailant,  but  eotnplftining  of  his  oittmifss  and  bad 
temper;  and  Wlimtun  did  not  contitmc  the  contro- 
9tr^.  In  IBOft  appeased  another  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  valuable  compilations  of  this  indefatigable  illustrator 
of  oar  ecclesiastical  history— tba  first  volume,  in  folios  of 
•The  Histny  of  the  Troablaa  aad  lUala  of  Arehbcabop 
Laud.'  Una  is  Land's  own  account ,  written  daring  his 
RDprlsonraaaA  in  the  Tower,  aeoompunied  with  his  Dauy  of 
his  Life  and  other  ]ia|ieT^.  printed  from  the  criffinals, 
which  had  been  placed  in  Wharton's  hands  hy  Aichbifchop 
Banc:  I  oil  a  iVw  days  before  his  death.    A  s^'cond  volume, 

of  fat^m  collaftiona  ralatuif  to  Laad,  waa  lafl. 


ready  for  the  pcemhf  VhMC«maad«u|rilUMd  jhrbb 

father  in  1700. 
Wharton  dtod  al  Nowteii  in  Cambridgeshire,  wore  oqI 

by  his  labours,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1695  Tv  n  nrtavo 
volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  printed  aner  his  deatii ;  and 
his  papers,  among  which  v  ci  e  several  transcripts  of  old 
English  historians,  and  notes  upon  various  printed  books 
were  purchased  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  and  are  now  in 
the  libimiy  at  Lambeth.  Tha  aaceid  edition  of  Cava'k 
*  Historia  Literaria,'  printed  al  OsiMt  in  S  tndi.  Ihliob 
1140, 1749^  is  ooriolwi  with  naiqr  MUitioM  6am  WhaitaiA 
manusertpta. 

WHARTON,  PHILIP  WHARTON,  DUKE  OF  vss 
the  son  (we  believe  the  only  son)  of  Thomas.  Martjuess  of 
^Vharton,  and  was  bom  in  December,  16b6.  Having  early 
shown  great  quickness  of  parts,  he  was  carefully  educatad 
at  home  under  the  supermtendeiica  (tf  Ma  fathar,  whoai 
ambition  waa  to  main  him  both  a  d^reat  orator  and  a  great 
patriot ;  tha  latter  tarm  Baeming  m  his  lordship's  notion 
n(  t  u[  d  va  pure  Whig  in  poh1ic»,  but  fuither,  it  would  »eeni, 
a  Frebbyterian  in  religion.  Either  the  traininR  he  received, 
however,  or  possibly  the  nature  with  which  he  had  come 
into  the  world,  proved  more  tkvourable  to  the  intellectual 
than  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  boy.  His  first  folly  was 
aa  carfy  one,  hisfottiBg  hinHolf  numod  daodaaltnely  at 
the  Flaal.  when  be  waa  aeareely  axteen,  to  the  daughter 
of  Major-General  Holmes,  a  .slv:  ':  -'  hir-li  his  fathr-r  lool^  so 
mucli  to  heail.  that  it  is  said  lo  have  killed  \nm  in  «ix 
weeks.  The  old  Marquess  died  12th  April,  1715;  aiid 
the  Marcbiooess,  also,  it  is  flthttned.  killed  in  etiect  hy 
the  aame  stroke,  foUowad  her  hiuband  to  the  grave  in  the 
course  of  the  seal  year.  Yat  it  is  admittad  by  Wliuton'a 
btographeia  fhat«  Mihaogh  tha  maleh  ho  had  nude  waa 
'  no  ways  suitable  to  his  birth,  fortune,  or  character,  and 
far  lesH  to  the  great  views  which  his  father  had  of  dis- 
posini;  o{  him  in  such  a  marriage  as  would  have  been  a 
considerable  addition  to  th@  tortune  and  grandeur  of  his 
illustrious  Csmily,'  the  lady  was  unohjectionable,  excejpt 
upon  the  score  of  the  inequality  of  her  conditioo.  and  *dws 
MTved  iaftoitely  more  happiness  than  aba  mat  with  in  tl^ 
unfortunate  alliance.'  'They  appear  to  have  parted  soon 
after  the  marriage  ;  in  the  beinnning  of  1716  the  Marrjuesa, 
po.ihuMv  in  ubi-dience  to  directions  left  by  his  miher, 
wctil  abroad  with  a  French  Huguenot  governor  to  be  edu- 
cated or  contirmed  in  strict  Presbyterian  principles  at 
Geneva.  In  passing  through  Germany,  his  vanity  waa 
gralifiad  hf  receiving  an  order  of  knighthood  from  soma 
tMrt ;  he  aiao  immediately  bafpMl  to  nm  in  debt ; 
his  Huguenot  governor  only  disguatra  him  by  his  *  dry 
nio  al  precepts  and  the  resttrainKs  he  i  n  l^^'avoured  to  lay 
upon  turn;'  the  Geneva  discipl I iie  prov  i  intolerable,  ana, 
alter  a  brief  space,  cutting  all  entans;letin  i.rK,  ri-  the 
Huguenot  behind,  and.  '  as  if  he  bad  been  flying  from  tlie 
plague,'  set  out  post  for  Lyon,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
Uthof  Octohar,  i716b  UisMXt  jptocoadhif  waa  to  write 
a  ftttar  to  the  Pvatander,  Onb  nadinf  at  Avignon,  whioh 
hp  fnrwnrdcd  with  the  present  of  a  fine  stallion  ;  the  Cha» 
valu  1-  i:i  return  sent  for  him  to  his  court,  where  he  spent 
a  d;iy,  and,  it  is  said,  accepted  from  ti  c  jr-i/  ki-  L; 
the  title  of  Duke  of  NoHhumberland.  Alter  thib  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  Paris,  where  he  visited  the  widow  of 
Jamaa  H.  at  St.  Germain,  and  boirowed  2000/.  from  Iter; 
wittiobt,  however,  dedkitog  the  attentiona  of  tha  Bi^^iah 
ambassador,  I<ord  Stair,  at  whose  table  he  repeatedlydined. 
To  get  the  mouey  from  the  queen-dbwsger,  who  wa? 
obUged  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  raise  it,  he  m  asserted  to 
have  engaged  to  employ  it  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
her  faanily  in  Enclana  :  at  the  same  time  lie  told  a  friend 
who  remonstrated  with  him,  that  till  he  could  repay  what 
be  had  thus  borrowed  he  most  remain  a  Jaoomto,  h«t 
when  that  obligation  was  discharged  he  would  return  to  the 
Whigs.  'We  nave  heard  it  credibly  reported,'  says  his 
original  I  ui!Trapher, 'that  it  was  the  too  great  strirtntss 
of  his  trustees,  particularly  of  the  Lord  I.. — re,  who  was 
the  person  that  acted  most,  in  not  making  him  remittances 
anywsy  suitable  to  his  quality  and  estate,  that  first  droVO 
him  into  those  measures  which  afterwards  proved  so  Ikhll 
and  dcstmetive^o  him.  We  have  also  had  it  fh>m  good 
hands,  that  it  was  the  greet  antipathy  he  conceived  against 
that  nobleman  for  his  treatment  of  him  whilst  under  his 
care,  that  gave  the  Marquess  m  sort  of  aversion  even  tO 
his  principles,  and  niRd,  hnn  iAsmHtHt  Maoh*  Ml  I* 
ba  of  the  Mxao  side  m\h.  bxm, 
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Having  jigB&lized  hUitayin  Pant  bj  ■ondiy  cztr&ra- 
ganees.  m  returned  to  England  in  December,  but  »oon 
after  Mtoutfor  Ireland,  where  he  was  immediately  allowed 
to  take  l^s  seat  in  the  House  of  Paen,  altliough  a«  yet 
onlr  in  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  jrMr.  WKafbcr  he 
bad  {lurchased  this  indulgence  by  any  engagcaMnt  to  fttP- 
port  the  gOTemnient  does  not  appear;  but  hcfbrthwim 
took  that  side  with  all  apparent  sii^.LPrity  and  zeal,  and 
speedily  nii^pd  himself  to  such  distinction  by  the  figure 
hemaJe  in  dtjbLite,  tlint,  undur  age  as  he  still  was,  it  was 
tiiou^ht  proper  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
English  peerage,  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1718,  he  was 
•mtad  Jduka  of  Wharton.  If  we  pit  aside  those  be- 
ilvwcd  en  tnenbefs,  legiliawtc  and  iMegilimate,  of  the 
royal  fkmilv,  thh  was  certainly  the  most  extraordinnr}-  crrfi 
tion  of  an  l-,rii;li8h  dukedom  on  record;  and  it  mav  -Ano 
be  regHrded  as  the  most  remarkable  passage  even  m  Wlmr- 
tona  singular  career.  Notwithstanding  the  practice  which 
tttn  prevailed,  of  conferring  that  dignity  with  much  less 
w&mn*  than  at  prMcnt,  the  attamment  of  it  in  luoh  diw 
oaiMlaiieee  tnoat  be  hmA  tobearalnMigteattmoiqrtotbe 
impression  whirh  the  talents  of  the  young  nobleoUHt  HMKle 
at  his  fir^it  appearance  on  the  political  stage. 

It  was  probably  not  till  after  he  had  attained  his  ma- 

erity,  early  in  1720,  that  he  took  his  seat  in  the  English 
ouse  of  Peers.  His  name  first  appears  in  the  records  of 
the  debates  on  the  Bth  of  April  in  that  year.  Up  to  this 
time  he  tsaaid  to  hare  conttoved  to  support  the  ministry ; 
but  he  now  warmly  joined  the  opp<wition  to  the  great 
government  measare  of  the  South  Sen  Bill,  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  for  its  committal  i/k  ii  innk  place  on  the 
above-mentioned  day.  He  alsu  Bpoke  sfverai  timea  on 
the  same  subject  after  the  explosion  of  that  wild  scheme; 
and  it  was  in  replying  to  a  bitter  invective  of  hit,  on  the 
4th  of  Februarv,  1721,  that  Earl  Stanhope,  then  aeerctai^ 
•f  state,  burat  a  blood.yeasel,  which  oeeaaoned  his 
death  the  next  day.  [Vol.  xxii.,  p.  441.]  Hb  next  able 
appearance  was  as  an  opponent  of  ihc  l  iH  r>f  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury,  m  the  j^rtit  d{haip  about 
which,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1723.  on  thf  motu  n  that 
tiie  bill  should  pa&s,  he  delivered  a  long  and  able 
apeech,  a  full  report  of  whh:h  was  soon  after  published. 
Xhts  ia  the  last  apeceh  of  the  Duke  of  Whirtoo'a  that  is 
votileedinthe^PaniamentaTylfifltory.*  His  eMat«,  worth,  it 

iesaid,  Ifj.CKX).'.  n  yrar  whrn  he  rnrtir'tn  it.  had  by  this  time 
becor:ii_'  iKViilved,  lluil  his  propt'ity  was  placed  in  the 
haiiil'?  of  tMi>tef>.  t(;r  ttir  l:t'neht  Lif  his  Creditors,  and 
he  was  allowed  only  I  JDO/.  per  annum.  He  now,  per- 
hapa  ia  the  hope  of  making  oumey  by  the  speculation,  set 
up  a  twice  >  week  politioai  paper,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Thie  BntODf  the  uiat  mmDer  appeared  on  Monday,  3rd 
June,  1723 ;  the  second,  on  the  following  Friday ;  the  74th 
and  last,  on  Monday,  17th  February.  1724.  At  the  same 
time  he  exerted  all  his  influence  in  tv.iy  i  iht-r  \vav 
against  the  ministry  and  the  court ;  even  going  the  lengtii 
of  getting  himself  made  a  member  of  the  Wax-Chandlere' 
company  in  the  city  of  London,  that  he  might  speak  and 
Wte  at  eommon-halls  and  other  civic  meetings.  But  he 
•ODD  got  tired  of  that  unprofitable  work,  and  giving  out 
that  nu  intention  was  to  retrench  for  a  few  years,  he  went 
off  to  the  cont::ient.  apparently  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1724.  Prnrtnimg  first  to  Vienna,  he  made  &  dirtin- 
guished  figure  li  at  court  for  a  short  time  ;  then  he  set 
out  for  Madhdf  'where,'  says  his  original  biographer, 
*hia  aniffBl  alamod  the  English  minister  so  mwd),  that 
twvMqpfHNawiMieiitfkQn  Ifadfid  to  London,  upon  an 
*ppratnmioa  that  the  dtdn  waaraoeWed  there  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  minister  himself;  upon  v.-hich  his  grace  was 
served  -.Mth  an  order  under  the  privy  seal  to  siummon  him 
hi  me.  Tliii  order  be  entirely  disregarded  :  'His  grace,' 
says  one  account  (Salmon,  in  *  Chronological  Historian,' 
under  date  of  lOth  Jaiie«1796),  *  being  in  a  coach  when  it  was 
dalivmd  to  him,  conteiptnoualy  threw  it  into  the  atraet 
without  opening  it;  and  toon  after,  it  i*  said,  der*ared 
himself  a  Ko 

the  writer  of  hi»  Lde,  'lo  s'u'  up  she  SpHnisli  court  not 
only  against  the  perion  ttiat  delivered  (tie  \^K.-^a^l1,  Init 
again«t  the  court  of  Great  Britain  itself,  for  rxernsing  an 
act  of  power,  as  he  was  pi«ased  to  call  it,  wiU  ui  the  juris, 
diotioo  of  his  Catholic  Hijeaty's  kingdom.  After  this  he 
Mted  ooenly  in  the  sorko  ef  the  Pretender,  and  appemd 
•iMOOwt,  whin  howM  Moeivedwith  pttX  nunka  of 


Trie  lubseqnent  conduct  of  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune 
cau  oitly  b«  attributed  to  a  species  of  madness.  His 
duchess,  whom  he  had  entirely  neglcctefl  from  an  early 
penod  of  their  marriage,  having  died,  14th  April,  172&,  be 
immediately  offered  his  hand  to  Miss  O'Byrne.  the  daugh- 
t«r  «r  a  daoeaaed  Iridi  ooioaei  in  the  Spaaiib  aervice.  who 
was  then  one  of  the  mmda  of  hoaoor  to  the  quero  of 

Spain  :  her  msjesty  at  tirst  refu-ied  hpr  consent  tO  their 
union,  but  he  threali  ned  to  kid  himsi  If,  ur  ut  ieast  to  die, 
if  she  would  not  lolei't  ;  and  ihe  niarna^^e  took  pl^i'.  <: 
After  this  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  accepted  the  order 
of  the  garter  from  the  Pretender,  and  openly  assumed  the 
title  of  Duke  of  NorthumbechuMi.  formerly  botoired  wpan 
him  by  that  personage.  Bui  it  leema  to  h«fO  been  aoon 
discovered  that  he  was  likely  to  be  of  more  detriment 
tlian  .s<  rvice  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  thus  eaUsted 
himself.  '  As  he  could  not  alway.s  keep  liiniseH'  ^vlthinthe 
bounds  of  the  Itahan  gravity,'  says  pis  tirst  somewhat 
tender  biographer,  who  has  been  substantially  followed  m 
•11  the  later  fMCwmta*  *«nd  had  ao  employment  to  divert 
and  anme  hia  o?ei^ti»0  t«n|Mrt  he  ran  into  hU  usual 
eTrr'.^r;^  ;  ^Thich  being  taken  amiss,  without  (kUing  into 
achial  disL'raee,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  himtoie- 
movK  irni-ii  that  fitv  for  the  present.*  His  next  appear- 
srici  was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  spring  of  1727, 
"  here,  having  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer  ii;< 
Kingof  l^aia,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conde  da  laa  Torres 
one  of  Ml  akiee^e^mp.  Hero,  we  are  told,  be  ww  oAen 
in  the  trenches,  and  exposed  himself  wherever  OOftervke 
was  going  forward  ;  but  his  conduct  appears  to  havo  par- 
taken quite  as  much  of  mere  recklessness  and  bravado  as 
of  real  gallantry.  'He  went  one  evening.'  it  is  related. 
"  close  to  the  walls,  near  one  of  the  posts  of  the  town,  and 
either  called  to,  dared,  or  threatened  the  toldieia  of  the 
garrison.  They  asked  who  he  was :  he  readl^  aiRMMd. 
"  The  Duke  of  Wharton :"  and.thoosh  hia  pace  appoend 
there  as  an  enemy,  they  suffered  him  to  return  to  ttie 
trenches  without  nring  one  >'i' t  at  him  ;  had  they  done 
otherwise  he  must  inevitably  iiave  perished.'  The  only 
injury  he  received  at  the  siege  was  a  slight  wound  in  hk 
foot  from  the  bunding  ot  a  grenade ;  and  as  a  reward  for 
what  he  had  done,  the  King  of  Spain  gave  him  a  comnu»> 
sion  of  cokmal<a(rgregate  to  one  of  the  InA  legiiwia. 
But  this  waa  msui  eompeniation  for  what  Ida  ftnntte  eon- 
d'lcf  lost  him  at  home  :  where,  soc-i  after,  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment was  preferred  against  him  lof  high  treason,  com- 
mitted bv  appearing  in  arms  before,  and  firing  olf  cannon 
against,  hii  majesty's  town  of  Gtbrahar,  upon  which  a  con- 
viction followed  in  due  course,  and  he  lost  both  bis  peer- 
age and  all  elaa  that  he  poaeewd  ih  hit  native  codal^. 
mfore  tide  had  happened  however  he  had  written  to  «e 
Pretender,  proposing  to  cnme  back  to  Rome,  l>ut  received 
for  answer  a  strong  exhurlation  rather  to  make  the  best  of 
ills  ■■\a.\  to  England,  and  t:y  it'  tie  tunld  accommo'.iati- 
matters  there.  On  this  he  set  out  with  his  duchess  lur 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  May.  1728.  He  immediately 
waited  npoB  Mr.  Walpole,  the  English  ambassador,  who 
received  Mn  wiflh  ■buodMiee  vt  civility,  but  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when,  at  mrting,  his  gr%ee  told  liim  he 
was  going  to  dine  with  the  Bishop  of  Roch€ster(the  exiled 
Atterbui^'i.  Walpole  n  ;  I  t  ;,  that  if  iie  meant  to  dine 
with  that  prelate,  there  was  no  reason  \t  hy  he  should  tell 
him  of  his  intention.  From  Paris  he  went  on  to  Rouen, 
and  here,  where  be  first  heard  of  his  indictment,  it  ia  af- 
finned  that  he  was  visited  by  two  emimMiaa  fhMB  the 
English  minister  (Walpole  i.  who  endeavoured  to  BCnnde 
him  to  avert  his  fate  by  making  some  sort  of  sobnnenon  to 
the  government;  but  he  remained  deaf  to  all  they  covM 
urge.  The  rest  of  hi»  history  reads  like  an  account  of  a 
long  fit  of  drunkenness — which  indeed  it  n  j  donht  m 
great  part  actually  was.  He  extorted  some  further  peco- 
niaiy  assistance  from  the  Pretender,  tnd  also  from  other 
^|uart«fa ;  but,  notwithstaading  thne  owTMinnal  amhea 
ud  Ida  wdBlaiy  pay,  he  vrai  now  eoMmonly  invohred  n 
all  the  embarraasmeiUs  nf  the  most  extreme  poverty;  fc 
whenever  he  received  any  money,  if  it  espRiieii  hia  cla- 
morous rabfilc  of  orL'ditoni,  it  was  spent  a.s  la^i  as  his  still 
untamed  profusion  and  taste  for  luxury  and  dissipation 
could  squander  it  He  moved  about  as  whim,  or  hope, 
or  aoaaMttmea deeperatioB  drove  Mm:  ftiat  to  Pmm,  mm 
to  Orlema,  then  to  Nantea,  vrhenoe  he  took  ahip  tor  BB> 
bao,  Hirl,  Iravini^  his  diichess  there,  went  to  tnin  hi>  rp^^i- 
ment,  whieh  appears  to  have  been  stationed  at  MadnL 
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timeiltar  he  iaatalaft  to  k«f«  bm  in  gtrmon  at 
10BB»  where  he  got  into  •  qaurel  with  the  Muquees 
Meboorif,  governor  of  Catalonta.  the  end  of  which  waa 
ttrt  he  received  orders  from  court  not  egaia  to  enter 
Barcelona,  but  to  repair  to  his  quarters  at  Lerida.  On 
this,  we  are  told,  giving  way  to  melancholy,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  consumption ;  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  vear 
1731,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  waa  not  able  to 
waSc  floB  bii  bad  to  theflwaida  withoBt  ■wirtiiMW.  AOer 
•boot  tmo  noDtttt  h*  raOidl  aoncwbat,  ftmi  MiMtm  a 
minetml  w-mter  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia ;  but  in  May, 
having  gone  with  his  regiment  to  Tarracrona,  he  became 
again  as  ill  as  ever;  and,  goint:  back  to  the  mineral 
apMring,  *he  fell,'  lays  his  biographer,  'into  one  of  thotie 
tainting  fits  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  subject, 
in  aaull  YiUeg*.  wad  waa  ottarljr  daatituta  of  aU  naeair 
aariai^  tiB  eena  dwHaMaftdwia  araBemardine  eoBTent, 
which  happened  to  be  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  hear- 
ing of  his  miserable  condition,  offered  him  what  assistance 
their  house  afforded.'  After  langtiishing  in  the  convent 
for  a  week,  he  died  there  oo  the  31»t  ot  May,  1731,  and 
waa  buried  the  next  day  bv  the  monka  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  one  of  themielvaa  waald  have  been  interred. 
His  widow  survived,  in  obaeurity,  till  Fehztiary,  1777, 
when  she  died  in  Loodoai  and  waa  buiied  in  Oldltt.  Fan- 
eras  Churchyard. 

The  account  from  which  the  preceding  facts  are  chiefly 
extracted  was  originally  publi&hed  in  8vo.,  at  London,  in 
1731,  under  the  title  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  His 
Crracc  Philip  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  by  an  Impartial 
^^td.'  It  is  prefixed  to  two  octavo  volumes  published  in 
IStt,  aalitlad  'Iba  life  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Duke 
of  whaflon,*  but  which  contain  only  the  74  numbera  of  the 
•True  Briton,'  and  the  speech  on  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury,  the  paging  of  which  is  a  con- 
'tinuation  of  that  of  the  'True  Briton,'  although  it  has  a 
title-pa^  of  its  own,  dated  1724.  There  is  another  publi- 
catioa,tn  two  volumes,  8vo.,  without  date,  entitled 'The 
FOetieal  Worka  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  aad 
otbert  of  the  WbaitoB  Fanily,  and  of  tiw  Doka^  Inttmate 
Acquaintance,  particularly  Lord  BoHngbroke,  Dean  Swift, 
I-adv  Wharton,  Doctor  Delany,  Lord  Dorset,  Major  Pack, 
the  "Hon.  Mrs.  Wharton,  &c.'  These  two  volumes  how- 
ever appear  to  have  been  all  printed  in  1727  (before  the 
duke'a  walb).  with  the  exception  only  of  this  general 
title-faga  and  a  Lifa  of  tba  duka^  whiah  ia  aubatantiaUy 
thaaanw  with  fbatnoticad  above, and  ia here  stated  tobe 
*  communicated  by  a  person  vf  quality,  and  one  of  his 
grace's  intimate  fnends.'  The  vulunies  contain  rery  little 
that  is  even  attributed  to  the  duke ;  hut  in  the  second  are 
some  letters  in  prose,  addressed  to  Lady  Wharton,  his 
father's  fint  wife,  and  her  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  '  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah.'  It  is  said  that  Ritaon  had  at  one 
tine  an  intantioo  of  collecting  and  publishing  the  poetical 

Coductioaa  of  the  J  hike  of  Wharton,  whieh  nowaver  pro- 
bly  wodld  not  be  ver3r  easily  ascertained.  Nichols  has 
printed  two  poems  by  his  grace  in  the  5th  volume  of  his 
Collection,  pp.  24-33.  Pope's  highly  finished  chiiracter  of 
him  in  his  '  Moral  Essay.s,'  beginning  'Wharton,  the  scorn 
and  wonder  of  our  days,'  is  familiar  to  most  readers. 

WHEAT.  Of  all  the  plants  which  are  cultivated,  there 
ia  none  of  more  importance  than  arbaat  It  grows  readily 
in  almost  every  climate  tnm  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  sones. 
A  temperate  climate,  such  as  is  best  suited  to  the  nature 
of  man,  seems  to  be  its  natural  home.  It  has  been  so  long 
cultivated,  that  where  it  appears  to  grow  bpontaneously.  as 
in  some  uncultivated  i»pots  in  the  East,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  be  not  the  remains  of  wheat  antiently  cultivated  there. 
It  is  an  aztremely  hardy  plant,  and  its  vitalify  is  aoch  ttiat 
tt  ia  net  easily  destroyed.  Wheat  baa  been  known  to  be 
covered  with  the  water  of  floods  so  long,  that  every  other 
remnant  of  vegetation  was  destroyed ;  and  yet.  on  the 
waters  retiring,  it  has  sprung  up  from  the  rout  and  cotne 
to  perfection  :  it  ha^  a]»o  been  found  in  Egyptian  toml<», 
and,  if  the  statements  are  true  which  have  apj>eared  in  the 
'Doncastor  Gaiatte'  and  other  pubticationsi  it  baa  grown 


The  botanical  characters  of  wheat  will  be  found  under 
the  word  TRmctrv,  its  generic  name.  Some  botanists 
have  divided  wheats  into  different  species,  from  some 
maiked  peculiarity  in  their  formation.  Others,  consider- 
ing that  they  mostly  form  hybrids  when  mixed  in  the  sow* 
iagt  and  tfaat  thair  paealiahties  .vaiy  with  tba  soil  and 


dinala,  have  looked  upon  all  the  enUivated  wbania  m 
BBere  vaiicties.  There  are  however  three  principal  varie- 
ties, so  different  in  appearance  that  they  claim  peculiar 
attention.  TlieNO  are  the  hard  wheats,  the  sot\  wheats, 
and  the  PpliBh  wheats.  The  hard  wheats  are  the  produce 
of  warm  climateB,  such  as  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Barbary.  The 
soft  wheats  grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
Belgium,  Bnshuui,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  Polish 
wheats  gnm  m  the  oonotiy  ftmn  which  they  derive  their 
name,  and  an  also  baid  wneata.  It  is  tnm  their  external 
form  that  they  are  distingxiishcd  iVom  other  wheats.  The 
hard  wheats  have  a  compact  seed  nearly  transparent, 
which,  \\heii  bitten  through,  breaks  short,  "and  shows  a 
very  white  iiour  within.  The  soft  wheats  arc  those  usually 
cultivated  in  Britain ;  they  have  aa  opaque  coat  or  akin, 
and  vhieb,  when  first  raapM,  give  awv  randily  to  the  praa- 
anre  of  Uie  finger  and  tbnub.  Inase  wheats  nqntre 
to  be  well  dried  and  hardened  before  they  can  be  con- 
veniently jrround  into  flour.  The  Polish  wheat  has  a  long 
c^af^  '.vhieh  is  much  longer  than  the  seed,  a  larce  oblong 
hard  seed,  and  an  ear  cylindrical  in  appearance.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate spring  wheat,  and  not  veiy  productive  in  the  climate  of 
England :  hence  it  has  only  bean  occasionally  cultivated 
by  way  of  experimenL 

The  following  cuts  represent  sooM  peculiar  vanettas  of 
wheat.  The  first  is  a  compoond  ew,  produced  by  very 
luxuriant  ve;;etHtion,  and  isdhmmon  in  Egypt.  Tlie  second 
is  the  spelter  wheat,  of  wWch  the  chaff  is  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  grain  as  to  be  separated  only  by  passing 
through  a  mill.  It  is  an  inferior  variety,  but  grows  in  less 
fertile  soils.  The  third  is  the  Polish  wheat,  with  very  long 
diaff  and  hard  grains.  The  fourth  is  a  vaiiaiy  wbicb  o^ 
ripens  one  seen  in  each  spikelet,  and  is  not  nmeb  enlt^ 
vated.  The  tifth  is  common  soil  bearded  wheat.  If  the 
awns  of  this  kind  are  obliterated,  it  forms  our  common  soft 
wheat.  The  circumstance  of  awns  seems  not  to  attei  t  the 
nature  of  the  wheat,  and  they  differ  so  much  in  length  that 
the  varieties  of  smootb-aaiad  and  baaided  iriiaoia  run  in^ 
aansibly  into  each  otbar. 

The  hard  wheats  contain  moeh  tun  ghrien,  a  tough 
viscid  substance  which  is  very  nutritious,  and  which, 
containing  a  portion  of  nitrogen,  readily  promotes  that 
fermentation,  or  rising,  as  it  i^  called,  of  the  dough, 
which  is  essential  to  good  light  bread.  The  quantity 
of  thia  varies  with  the  soil  and  climate,  from  5  per 
oent.  in  sobm  soft  wheata,  to  30  per  cent  in  the  baroest 
and  moat  tiananarent.  It  is  this  quantity  of  gluten  wUeh 
causes  the  Italian  wheats  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
rich  pastes  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of 
that  nation.  The  soft  wheats  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  starch,  which  fits  them  for  the  vinous  fermentation,  by 
its  converaioo  into  sugar  and  alcohol:  for  brewing  or  d»> 
tilling,  therefore,  the  soft  wheats  are  the  best. 

The  distinction  between  the  winter  and  summer  wheala 
is  one  which  arises  entirely  from  the  season  in  wliich  tbw 
have  been  usually  sown ;  for  they  can  readily  be  converted 
into  each  other,  bv  sowing  earlier  or  later,  and  pradti.illy 
accelerating  or  retarding  their  growths.  The  dittVrence 
in  colour  between  red  and  white  wheats  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  soil;  white  wheats  gradually  become  darker  and 
ultimately  red  in  some  stiff  wet  soils,  and  the  red  wheats 
lose  their  colour  and  baooma  flnt  yellow  and  than  white 
on  rich,  light,  and  ndlow  aoHi.  It  ia  renaritable  that  the 
grain  sooner  changes  colour  than  the  chaff  and  straw. 
Hence  we  have  red  wheats  with  white  chatf,  and  white 
wheats  with  red  chaff,  which  on  the  foregoing  jinnciple  ih 
readily  accounted  for.  The  chaff'  retains  the  originaJ  colour 
when  the  skin  oftlwgrato  baa  aliaadydMagaf  to  another. 
We  state  tbia  on  our  own  marianeo.  xhe  sail  best 
adapted  to  tiie  growth  of  wbaat  ill  a  deep  loam  inoKned  to 
clay,  with  a  dry  subsoil.  If  this  is  not  so  naturally,  it  must 
he  drained  artificially,  to  ensure  good  crops  of  wheat.  In 
such  a  soil,  wheat  maybe  sown  every  third  year,  with  pro- 
per intermediate  crops.  Formerly  the  preparation  for  a 
wheat  crop  was  generally  by  a  clean  naked  lallow,  with  a 
certain  addition  of  manure,  the  remains  of  which  were 
thought  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  bariey  or  oats  ;  after  which 
the  lulow  recurred.  It  was  soon  found  out  that,  by  this 
means,  a  crop  of  wheat  could  never  be  (breed  beyond  a 
certain  average;  for  if  more  than  the  usual  portion  of 
manure  was  carried  on  the  land,  the  wheat  failed,  by  being 
laid  before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Thus  a  hunt  a])j>eared 
to  have  been  set  to  its  increase.  New  modes  of  cultivation 
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bare  •hown  that  this  was  not  without  its  remedy,  and  that 

it  wa>  recent  tnanurinK  which  caused  the  wheat  to  lodge ; 
but  that  an  increased  ^rtility,  produced  by  judicious  pre- 
paration, enabled  the  land  to  bear  crops  of  wheat  far 
aupenor  to  what  it  ever  could  before.  Wluiit  rt  ijiiires  a 
lou  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  intimately  mixed  with 
fi»  Mrthy  ingredieata ;  where  it  can  have  a  tirm  hold  by 
Ma  roots,  and  can  at  the  aane  time  strilte  the  ftbrea  of  them 
downwards,  as  well  as  wound,  in  search  of  food.  When  it 
meets  with  sucli  a  soil  and  is  deposited  at  a  proper  depth, 
it  vegetates  slowly,  pushing  to  ifie  surface  one  cylindncal 
~*  Bent,  while  numerous  fibren  stnke  into  the  soil  from 
aeed.  These  supply  the  plant  with  regular  nourish- 


ment, and  in  due  time  a  knot  is  formed  at  the  surface  cl 
the  soil,  from  which  several  routs  and  stems  branch  out. 
This  is  called  the  tillering  of  the  wheat.  The  new  roots 
new  the  atutee  aeen  beeome  tiie  ehaef  aooree  of  nouiish* 
aaent,  mA  in  s  rieh  eempaet  soil,  where  there  is  room, 
numerous  stems  arisen  forminir  a  tuft,  and  each  of  these  in 
time  t>eats  a  large  ear  well  ftlled  with  seeds ;  so  that  from 
a  very  moderate  quantity  of  seed  a  great  return  is  pro- 
duced. The  stron/t  stems  supporting  each  other  are  well 
able  to  resist  the  effect  of  storms  and  rains,  which  would 
lay  weaker  piMla  level  with  the  ground.  The  effeet  of 
abundant  iiibiIhh  immedialehr  beibre  tl^e  seed  ia  aoem 
is  to  produce  too  rapid  a  greerdi,  weakening  the  atnw, 
and  increasing  its  quantity  at  the  eipense  of  the  ear.  which 
does  not  attam  its  proper  development.  This  is  called 
running  to  straw.  All  strong  manures  which  contain  many 
saline  particle*  have  this  effect;  which  in  ton-obt  rated  by 
late  experiments  with  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other 
saHne  MOHMonii.  Ttm  produce  mom  tUmw  and  lam 
com,  and  Mnoe  are  net  round  of  the  same  use,  when  ap- 
plied to  crops  which  are  cultivated  for  their  seed,  as  they 
are  on  gnuises. 

A  certain  portion  of  nitrosren  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  pood  wheat,  as  that  element  enters  into  the  com- 
poeition  of  the  ^nten,  which  will  be  found  to  abound  in 
proportion  as  nitron^n  exists  in  the  soil,  «r  «an  be  suppKed 
OMi  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  of  Uebif  aaen  to 
show  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  wfll  not  enter 
into  the  substance  of  plants,  except  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
niiv  and  hence  the  efficacy  of  manures  has,  of  late,  been 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  they  can  pro- 
duce. This  theoiy  however  requires  to  be  eonfirmed  by 
eaparknea,  1mIIm«  Kb  at  once  adopltd  wMkwI  UmitalioB. 
DMfai  TCfetable  natter,  or  hnowa*  seems  esseotial  to  a 
goad  wheat  soil,  and  it  may,  in  the  rtow  piogiw  of  1t| 
•BttPI  decomposition,  when  it  is  continually  absorbing 
the  OXyjfen  ot  the  air,  have  some  chemical  effect  on  the 
nitrogen  also,  so  a.s  to  make  it  of  u?e  in  the  vefrcfatioc, 
whether  by  first  forming  ammonia,  or  in  any  other  way. 
Further  experiments  may  perhaps  throw  a  hght  on  this 
atthieet.  It  is  well  known  however  that,  provided  a  soil 
be  compact,  its  fertility  is  very  nearly  proporfimied  to  the 
quantity  of  humus  which  it  contains,  especially  if  there  bv 
calcareous  earth  or  carhonate  of  lime  in  its  composition. 
Lime  has  hi  cn  ol>en  considered  as  the  mo^^  efficacious 
manure  for  wheat,  even  more  than  dung.  As  long  aa  there 
is  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  Brae  acts  IwneficiBlly,  and  the 
liehtt  the  land  which  does  not  eontain  eazbonatc  ei  lime 
ohml^t  the  more  powerhil  tht  cftct  ot  fining.  But 
perienee  haa  proved  that  !ime  has  little  effect  on  poor 
toils,  nntfl  they  are  first  manured  with  animal  and  vege- 
table substances.  To  produce  good  wheat  then,  tne 
land  should  be  gradually  brought  to  the  proper  desrree  of 
fertility,  by  abundant  mamoDrng  fcr  preparatory  crop?, 
which  will  not  suffer  ftom  an  over-dose  of  dun^,  and  wiU 
leave  rn  the  boO  a  aaftdent  quantity  of  hnmus,  intimately 
blended  with  it,  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  Clover  is  a  plant 
which  will  bear  a  considerable  forcirig,  and  so  are  beans, 
and  both  are  an  excellent  prcpaiation  for  wheat.  The 
roots  leA  in  the  ground  from  a  good  crop  of  either,  decay 
slowly,  and  thus  furnish  a  regular  supply  of  food  for  the 
wheat  sown  in  the  next  season.  Potatoes  also  admit  of 
much  forcing,  but  the  neoeasary  looscnimr  of  the  soil  for 
this  crop  renders  it  less  Ht  aa  a  preparation  for  wheat. 
Experience  has  fttlly  proved  that,  as  a  general  rulet  H  is 
better  to  .sow  barley  and  clover  after  pO&hM8i  and  teC  the 
latter  be  succeeded  by  wheat. 

Improved  chemical  analysis  has  discovered  various  sub* 
(dances  in  minute  quantities  in  the  grains  and  straw  of 
wheat ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  doctnne  that  these  anb- 
staacesi  bein|[  essential  to  its  formation,  must  be  ezccDent 
manures  (tar  it,  if  thev  do  not  already  exist  in  the  soil  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Most  of  these  substances  are  found 
in  all  soils  which  contain  a  due  proi>ortion  of  clay.  iSilica 
in  a  verv  minutely  divided  state,  and  probably  in  combina- 
tion with  alumina  or  potass,  seems  oue  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  give  due  strength  to  the  straw :  and  hence,  in 
some  soils,  potass  or  wood-adiaa  which  contain  it  may  be 
advantageously  used  as  manures  to  the  young  clovers  pre- 
ceding the  w  heat.  The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  grains  of 
wheat  chosen  out  of  the  ears,  bv  Theodore  de  Sauasure.  who 
ia  generally  consideted  ittoiceilont  aiithoii|y»<iWith»d»W 
lowing  lesidti 
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^  Mf  wnptring  thcM  iMuItt  it  will  Ufwov  tt«t  ftan  ttw 
Ihm  ttfiowerinf;  to  the  maturity  of  tnc  teed  a  porfioii  of 

tibewluble  lalta  it  converted  into  earthy  phosphates;  that 
nlica  accumulates  in  the  straw,  but  not  in  the  giain  ;  and 
i&  potass  is  th«  principul  nif  an^  uf  n-ndeiinif  the  silica 
loiuble,  It  is  an  important  ingredient  io  a  wheat  aoil,  aa 
irell  u  the  phMpluMie  Mid.  TUt  ImI  »  ftnnd  cbwfljr  ia 


AMkn^  whert  thnvM  beet  on  hetvjr  tolb,  and  wtHiout 

doe  pfepartitinti  ]  in i  ices  only  scanty  and  uncertain  crops 
IB  th<Me  which  are  naturally  lij^ht  and  loose,  it  may  be 
made  to  pve  a  very  pood  return  in  sci!-.  ■  I-l  H  would  once 
bare  been  thought  fitted  only  for  the  growth  of  rye  and 
Mb.  But  tbcQ  the  texture  and  composition  of  these  aoila 


I  have  been  Srartty  improved  by  judictous  tillagt  and 
uniniHnf.  WMw  tive  heavy  soila  are  repeatedly  ploughed 
and  pulveriied  to  render  ihtm  mellow,  the  lighter  arc 
rendered  more  compact  by  itiarlinp,  where  this  can  be 
K'&dily  done,  by  adding  composts  in  which  the  principal 
earth  iseiav,  and  especially  dv  auch  pianta  as  have  sub- 
ttantial  and  long  roots,  by  wlueh  the  soil  is  ktpt  fOfetlirr, 
mh  dover*  lueera,  MinflBiOt  and  oilier  pamtB.  If 
tKiM  phmts  have  been  wen  namncd,  and  wvtt  flie 
pouna  well,  keeping  in  the  moisture,  the  soil  will  have 
become  sufRcieutly  compact  to  bear  wheat.  One  plough- 
ing is  then  quite  sufficient,  and  if  a  heavv  land-pre^^ser  is 
made  to  follow  two  ploughs  and  press  in  tne  (Urrowsi,  so  as 
to  leave  deep  smootn  drills  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  in 
which  the  seed  ean  find  a  solid  bed,  there  will  b«'  every 
probability  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  wMeh  will  come  up 
in  regular  rows,  the  roots  being  at  ntch  a  depth  as  to  run 
no  risk  of  wanting  moisture  till  the  stem  has  ansen  to  its 
full  height,  and  tIu'  ear  formed:  a  fewshov,t  i<  at  that 
critical  time  will  malce  the  grain  awell,  and  insure  a  good 
am. 

On  some  eoUa  it  nay  not  b«  jodiotooi  to  tttempt  to  tow 
wheat ;  but  these  are  The  pooMst  loose  sands,  wmeh  natu- 

tally  »rii!(t  ben-  or.';-  nn'snnd  h-irVv*heat  ;  on  these,  unless 
they  can  be  ftbu:id;i.atly  m.uli^d,  il  is  much  better  to  SOW 
rye.  When  wheat  is  sown  on  light  soils  in  good  heart,  it 
m>m  vigoronsiy  in  spring,  if  it  hsa  not  been  injured  by 
the  fro^t,'  which  is  very  apt  to  raise  up  the  roots  and  throw 
titem  out  of  the  ground.  Iht  diivii^  of  sheep  over  the 
field  presMs  the  roots  into  the  gronnd,  and  prevents  this 
throwing  out ;  but  a  vigorous  gi  owth  of  straw  is  not  always 
a  sure  sign  of  a  good  crop  at  harvest,  as  many  fumera 
know  bjr  sad  experience :  what  would  be  advisable  in 
h«avy  toils  is  not  alwava  so  in  lifter.  A  heavy  rolling 
m  spring  after  a  light  narrowing  u  very  useful  at  a  time 
vim  tho  muSuk  a  moist.    It  olosa  the  pom  and 


checl(3  (he  c  iporation  :  and  the  tighter  the  surface  ean 
be  made  the  l  e  tter  chance  there  is  of  a  iiair  crop. 
Tb«  Norfblk  rota* ion,  as  it  is  generally  called,  in  whi^ 
wheat  is  sown  aaer  oloT«r,  ja  tiie  only  one  well  adapted 
t»  wiMal  on  light  ioils.    Hie  naanire  having  been 

put  abundantly  for  the  tumip';.  rmfl  th.:'  land  hcir.p  f.-«  eJ 
irOOl  weeda,  the  baricy   wfntli    lo.jows  u  ^eiieraliy  & 

£od  crop;  and  the  clover,  \vhich  is  sown  in  this,  is  trod- 
n  in  the  reaping  and  carrying  oi  the  barley  :  and  there  is 
only  one  ploughing  from  the  time  the  barley  is  sown  to 
the  sowing  oT  the  wheat.  If  this  be  dibbled  on  the  turned 
award  of  the  doeer.  the  land  will  reeoive  another  treading 
by  the  dibblcrs,  the  seed  will  be  regnlarl  v  di  posited  at  a 
proper  depth,  and  no  preparation  of  lit,;.!  u.d  can  be 
ro'-.rc  likely  1o  jm.dnci'  ■'■  heat.    On  liu-tvy  soils  tho 

process  nauat  be  vaned ;  the  surface,  instead  of  being  ren- 
dered more  compact,  will  often  be  ao  bound  as  to  require 
to  be  stirred  by  harrowkig  or  hoeli^  befoio  the  wheal 
plant  ean  properly  tiller.  If  n  fumer  Is  anxious  to  havo 
good  crops  of  wheat,  he  must  not  rest  satisfied  after  he 
naa  ploughed,  manured,  and  sown :  he  muat  watch  the 


gfrowth  of  this  importar 


A:, 


ly,  and  use  the  means 


which  experience  and  observation  have  suggested  to  assist 
the  growtn  and  to  remove  the  cauaes  of  failure. 

In  heavy  aoila  nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  enea 
of  moisture.  Even  in  welMrained  fields  the  wnter  will 
eland  too  knof  in  thefluvews  if  there  n  not  a  proper  outlet 
fat  H.  The  nirrows  riumld  be  well  cleared  out  with  the 
apade  as  aoon  sa  the  seed  nown,  drilled  or  dibbled,  the 
earth  being  thrown  evenly  over  the  aurlaceot  the  stitchea, 
and  not  lelt  in  an  unsightly  ridge,  which  crumbles  down 
with  the  furrow  at  the  first  fro«t.  In  proper  places  and  at 
regular  distances  deeper  water-flirrows  should  be  dug  out 
after  tlie  plough  hsa  ploughed  a  deep  Airrow  in  the  in- 
tended line;  and  this  should  then  l>e  finished  as  is  said 
above:  so  that  if  a  heavy  faM  of  rain  should  come  sud- 
denlv,  the  water  will  have  a  regular  course  and  outlet  into 
the  ditches  which  lie  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  land,  with- 
out aoakini):  into  the  soil,  which  ia  already  too  retentive  of 
mekture.  It  is  chiefly  in  spring  and  when  snow  melts  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  inspection  of  the  wheat-fields.  An 
experienced  eye  going  along  the  bottom  of  the  ridges  of  a 
large  field  will  discover  at  once  whether  there  is  any 
stoppage  of  the  water  ;  and  by  means  Of  a  spade  or  shovel 
it  will  be  remedied  with  little  trouble.  When  the  surface 
binds,  as  it  docs  in  some  »^oils,  and  prevents  the  access  of 
air  to  the  roots,  the  land  is  harrowed  Or  h00d,«nd  i»  H  few 
dam  the  effieet  will  be  apparent. 

Ekiils  whteh  He  on  a  very  ponms  enbsoil,  or  which  by 
artificial  draining  have  been  to  dried  and  mellowed  that 
horses  can  go  over  the  land  at  all  times,  without  making 
such  an  impression  as  ivill  retain  water  if  it  reins,  may  l>e 
laid  flat,  without  more  open  fbrrows  than  is  necessary  for 
the  convenience  of  ploughing  vrith  a  fixed  tumPurrow ;  and 
thoe  n  oOMiderable  portion  is  made  productive  which 
wotttd  betnken  up  by  iurRiws,and  perhaps  prcdnee  weedl. 
But  if  the  B':!]  ■>  uf  a  tenacious  quality,  t'a_>ily  compressed 
when  moist,  -1:1  i  horses  cannot  safely  oe  allowed  to  pass 
over  it  v,  li-n  vet,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the 
land  into  stitches,  or  beds  with  funows  between  them,  in 
which  the  horses  can  walk  while  they  draw  harrows  or  any 
other  impienent  over  (he  land.  All  the  implemente 
should  be  so  conetnicted  that,  if  they  have  wheels,  these 

inny  r.m  i-t  'hf  frrro'-s.  so  that  nothing  will  disturb  the 
tvenness  of  ihe  stitches,  which  should  have  ft  very  gentle 
slope  from  the  centre  fowauis  the  t  \  j  mnows  which 
bound  it.  For  spring  crops  thu  is  not  so  etscntial,  although 
it  ia  advisable  not  to  deviate  from  the  usual  form,  even 
when  barley  and  clover  an  sown,  beoanee,  when  the  sar> 
fhce  ie  laid  in  double  stitdiee,  ee  is  eometimcs  done,  it  ie 
not  very  ea»y  to  lay  it  in  narrow  stitches  again,  at  one 
ploughing,  for  wheat.  No  doubt  a  very  expert  ploughman 
would  do  so,  but  it  is  not  often  that  many  expert  plough- 
men are  on  the  same  farm.  Even  in  very  light  soils,  as  in 
Flanders,  narrow  stilohee  with  de^  intervale  nre  tlwoght 
mort  advantageous. 

It  is  a  very  common  notion  that  good  wheat  and  bean  land 
ia  uot  well  adapted  to  the  growfli  of  roots,  especially  of 
such  aa  are  usually  fed  off  the  land  hy  sheen,  because  the 
treading  of  animals  is  injiirioi >  m  v.lnujr  1  spring,  when 
these  crops  are  usually  wanted  ,  tiiiU  li  ihay  are  caitedoff, 
the  wheels  find  the  horses  make  suih  impressions  as  are  • 
e^unlly  detrimantal  ot  more  ao.  But  nil  iool%  even  the 
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white  ttirnip,  will  jjrow  luxuriantly  on  heavy  soiUwell  pre 
pared  and  manured  ;  and  they  may  be  so  manaRfed  aa  to  be  ' 
taken  off  before  the  winter,  i  r  i  n  very  soon  after  wheat 
harvest.  The  buib»  will  not  be  m  lar^e,  but  they  will  be 
more  succulent,  and  may  be  kept  in  various  ways  till  they 
are  wanted  for  the  ei^e.  The  land  being  ploug^hed  im- 
mcdiateljoatlie  mnova]  of  the  turnip,  will  be  well  i»e- 
ptred  for  wheal,  or,  when  mellowed  by  the  wtDter'a  iruat, 
may  be  town  m  spring  with  beans,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
manure  will  ^•e  incorporated  with  the  noil,  even  if  it  has 
jeen  put  on  in  a  very  I'resh  slate  lor  the  roots,  which 
can  only  be  recommended  on  very  compact  soils.  If  the 
root  cro^A  are  well  cleaned,  fallows  may  be  avoided,  or, 
•tleiflt,  recur  verv  seldom,  and  IheD  only  whea  iMt  weeds 
have  aaeumulated  from  necleot. 

When  tiie  wheat  haa  bToetomed,  aod  the  mia  In  the 
ear  is  fuhy  formed,  it  shoxild  be  watched,  ana  as  soon  as 
the  seed  leels  of  the  consistence  of  tough  dough,  and  the 
straw  is  dry  and  yellow  below  the  ear,  it  should  be  reaped. 
Tlie  skin  of  the  grain  will  be  thinner,  and  its  substance  wiii 
hkiden  readily  by  mere  diying,  while  the  straw  is  better 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  in- 
ereaae  of  flour  by  adopting  this  method  is  very  considerable. 

It  was  the  oastom  of  our  forefathere  to  cut  the  straw 
hnlf-way  between  the  ear  and  the  ground,  and  their  reason 
.  ..  ..  that  thus  less  room  was  required  in  the  barn,  and  no 
s«'tiis  of  weed*  were  carried  there  in  the  straw  :  but  the  lots 
of  half  the  straw,  which  mijrht  have  afforded  litter  or  fod- 
der for  cattle,  was  overlooked:  and  if  the  weeds  were  not 
taken  into  the  bam,  where  they  could  do  little  harm,  except 
giving  a  little  mort  tnwUa  in  wtBMwkiff  aad  aifling  the  I 
corn,  they  were  left  to  abed  their  aeedi  on  the  land,  and 
thus  perpetuate  its  foulness,  or  add  much  to  the  labour  t  f  ' 
weeding  the  succeeding  crops.  The  stubble  or  halnsii  had  i 
to  be  mown  or  raked  off  before  the  land  could  be  well 
ploughed,  and  although  this  might  make  a  very  good 
shelter  fov  cattle  in  a  yard,  when  luda  into  halm-walls,  as 
they  are  somettmea  ciuled,  then  waa  apnt  km  of  labour 
in  thus  going  twice  over  the  field.  The  most  aptrnved 
mode  of  reaping  now  is  that  which  is  called  fag^inj^  or 
bagging  in  Bliddlesex  and  Surrey  [Harvest],  but  the  most 
expcdiPious  is  mowing,  which,  by  means  of  a  cradle  scythe, 
may  be  done  m  regularly  as  to  allow  all  the  corn  to  be 
tied  up  in  sheaves  without  any  loss.  The  weeds  are  tied 
up  with  the  com.  and  when  the  whole  is  thrashed,  the 
eeeda  of  the  latter  are  winnowed  out  and  burnt :  thus  they 
cannot  ii^Mt  the  land,  and  there  is  double  the  quantity  ^ 
straw  to  convert  into  mannre— a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance where  cattle  are  fed  00  tuiwpa  iatbay«ra,o]ii«fly  for 
the  fwke  of  their  duntr. 

Tile  choosing  (jf  w  heat  for  seed  is  a  matter  of  ^eat  im- 
portance. Some  farmers  like  to  change  their  seed  often  ■ 
others  iOW  the  produce  of  their  own  land  continually,  and 
both  aecm  pemiaded  that  their  method  ia  the  beat  The 
Act  ia,  that  it  h  not  always  the  fineat  wheat  wlueb  maltea 
the  best  seed  ;  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  land  on 
which  it  grew.  Some  hoils  are  renowned  Car  and  wide  foi 
producing  good  seed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  seed 
degenerates  in  other  soili*,  so  that  the  original  soil  is  resorted 
to  for  fresh  seed.  Many  plaeea  have  been  noted  for  this 
peculiarity ;  and  among  them  we  may  mentioD  the  parish 
of  Burwell,  in  Cambridf  eshire :  the  wheat  which  grows 
there  is  mostly  sold  for  seed  at  a  price  considerably  above 
the  average.  It  has  been  asserted  of  late,  and  we  nave  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  aii>.crtion,  that  the  various  noted  seed- 
wheats,  when  analyzed,  are  found  to  contain  the  different 
ekmcnts  of  which  they  are  composed  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  especially  the  starch  and  gluten.  For  bread, 
that  which  contains  most  gluten  ia  preferred,  as  we  ob- 
served  befoic  i  but  to  nodttca  a^pemct  vegetation,  there 
di4iild  be  no  exceai  orthia  nbatanee,  nor  any  deficiency. 
The  seed  also  should  have  come  to  perfect  maturity.  This 
last  is  usually  obtained  by  beating  theshcdvesovera  block 
of  wood  or  a  ciihk,  without  untyiiuj  them,  by  which  means 
the  ripest  seeds  fall  out.  Tlie  proportion  between  the 
starch  and  gluten  is  ea^sily  asceitainea  by  carefully  washing 
the  flour  when  the  wheat  haa  been  ground.  It  ia  moat 
convenient  to  tie  up  the  flour  in  a  oloth,  which,  shalren  and 
beaten  in  water,  will  let  all  the  starch  pass  through  and  re- 
tain only  t***  gluten.  The  operation  should  be  continued 
m  lo^^  a',  tlic  water  is  tinged  vt'Ai.  tliu  white  starch.  Any  ! 
one  can  readily  make  the  experiment :  and  as  the  fotl  1 
irtMMtoTtqrmtuh  ia  the  yofortiitt  of  the  fbtm  flMtf ) 


contain,  the  difference  will  be  readily  aieertained.  Thia 

leads  to  a  practical  condunon :  if  we  with  to  grow  any 

pci  ii!i;ir  Hort  of  wheat  for  w'cd,  and  if  we  fnvJ  Unit,  by  our 

Sreparataon  of  the  soil,  or  lU  ouginal  compoiiitjon,  \m:"  prt>- 
uce  a  wheat  in  wi;ic  li  ilie  tdaten  and  starch  are  in  .-\  dif- 
ferent proportion  from  that  of  the  origiaal  aeed,  we  muf 
conclude  that  this  ia  owing  to  more  orlaMOfttBliaed 
ter  in  the  Mill  that  ia»  mora  animal  in»nnwi,ar  non  veget- 
able tninraa;  and  by  tnereaainir  the  one  or  the  other,  we 
may  bring  our  wheat  to  have  all  the  propef  tt  -  f  f  liie  nris^- 
nal  seed.  This  is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  dcM^rvts  to  be 
fully  confir nil  1  Ly  experience. 

While  the  wheat  is  growing  it  is  exposed  to  various  ac* 
cidentis,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  foresee,  and  more  dif. 
ficult  to  guard  against.  The  smut  and  bumt-ear  are  dia> 
eases  which  may  be  generally  prevented  by  a  proper  prep  «_ 
ration  of  the  seed  before  it  is  sown.  TBt  rnt  K\k  ;  fs^n:-T. 
Many  corrosive  substances  have  bix  n  n  coninieiidtd  lu  aUep 
the  seed  ia,  su<  li  blui'  Yilrml  and  ru:-,t  nic,  and  tho«e  who 
have  mud  these  steeps  place  great  conhdeace  in  them,  it 
seenu  however  that  washing  Ute  seed  well  with  plain  water 
or  with  salt  and  water,  and  aAerwardadiytogit  withquid^ 
Ume,  sufficiently  destroys  the  germ  of  the  saint  to  prevent 
its  propagation.  The  most  common  steep  is  water  in  which 
so  much  salt  has  been  dissolved  as  will  enable  it  to  float  an 
egg.  In  tliis  the  seed  may  be  left  for  12  hours  or  mo.  e. 
and  then  spread  on  a  floor  and  mixed  with  as  much  quick- 
lime as  will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  allow  it  to  be  sown 
or  drilled,  without  the  grains  adhering  to  one  another. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Royal  Society  of 
AgrieuUnra  of  England,'  Fait  h,u  » valuftble  paper,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Henslow,  on  the  diseases  of  wbeal.  He  describes 
the  different  fuu^i  which  produce  the  various  diseases  of 
pepper-biaud,  dust-brand,  r\ist,and  mildew :  he  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  Bcrberis  trees  or  bushes  cause 
mildew  in  wheat  which  grows  near  them,  although  thw  is 
believed  by  many  farmers. 

The  ergot  in  wneat  ia  aa  axmaoenea  fion  th«cnr,lik«  a 
snail  horn,  into  which  the  seed  is  tianafenned.  It  has  a 
poisonous  quality  and  a  medicinal  one.  The  cause  of  this 
monstrosity  in  the  seed  is  not  t\illy  known.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  punrt  in  of  some  insect,  intro- 
ducing a  virus  which  has  entirely  altered  the  Amctioas 
of  the  germ,  and  innda  it  produoe  thia  aigol,  iMteadoT  a 
healthy  seed. 

Another  disease  of  the  seed  is  called  caiiieoddca,  and 
is  caused  by  extremely  minute  insects  like  eels,  which 
fill  the  sltm  of  the  seeds,  instead  of  flour.  This  insect,  which 
is  called  I'tbrio  Tntin\  istii  <  ILkd  by  Mr.  Bauer  in  the 
'  Philosopiiii  al  Transactions  lur  18*23.  This  disease  is  not 
so  common  as  the  smut  and  pepper-brand.  It  is  probat)le, 
according  to  Mr.  Henslow,  that  the  animaleuia  may  be 
killed  by  ei]Msing  the  grain  to  a  certain  heat,  so  aa  not  to 
destroy  ita  power  of  vegetation,  but  suflieient  to  UU  the 
vibrio. 

The  wheat-midge  (Cecidomyia  tritiei)  is  another  external 
enemy,  which  does  more  harm  to  the  crop  than  is  generally 
known.  It  deposits  its  eRgs  at  the  root  of  the  germ  in  the 
ear,  aod  prevents  the  filling  of  the  grain,  the  maggot 
living  on  the  nutritive  juices  which  should  proSoee 
thelaiina.  The  Hesaian  iy,  which  caused  such  dennd^ 
tioos  in  America  and  Canada  at  one  tine,  is  a  different 
species  of  the  same  fly.  This  deposits  its  epgs  in  the  straw 
near  the  root,  and  thus  destroys  the  whole  plant.  We  niUit 
refer  the  r>  ;idi  r  :  ir  further  particulars  to  ilif  piper  above 
mentioned.  Great  attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  the 
introduction  of  the  best  and  most floUSe varieties  of  wheat, 
and  by  merely  observing  what  eaia  ivpear  much  superior 
to  otmna  ia  a  flehl  of  ripe  wheat,  ana  collecting  these  to 
be  sown  separately  in  a  garden  or  portion  of  a  fuM.  the 
variety,  which  may  have  been  produced  by  some  luri 
impregnation,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  isp  >t  a  :  -n  it  ujrew, 
IS  perpetuated.  By  carefully  selecting  the  seed  which  is 
best  aiiaptedto  the  soil,  by  a  more  careful  and  garden-like 
cultivation,  and  by  adding  those  manures  wUcb  are  found 
most  adapted  to  favour  its  perfect  v^etation.  crops  of 
wheat  have  beat  laised  whidi,  at  one  time,  would  have 
been  thought  nnracnloos;  and  the  average  produce  of  this 
important  grain  has  been  increased  on  all  soils.  Wht  - 
consider  how  closely  this  is  connected  with  the  weliare  of 
8  nation,  we  must  be  grateful  to  those  who  devote  thciB» 
selves  practically  and  theoretically  to  the  iacreased  nia> 
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Cbm-TVodlf.— Under  ComN-TBAOi  are  given  aecounta  of 
th«  citimatcd  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  com  and  gfrain 
produced  in  this  country  at  different  periods,  also  the 
qnaatitics  tnportodi  and  exported,  and  the  general  regula- 
UOM  of  the  trade.  Since  tnat  article  was  written  several 
important  alterations  have  been  made,  affecting  the  com- 
traae,  and  it  may  be  usefbl  to  notice  them  in  this  place. 
Oil  tlie  7'li  of  May,  1841,  an  abortive  attempt  was  made 
by  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  establish  a  fixed  duty  of  8r. 
the  quarter  on  the  importation  of  foreign  whest.  The  dis- 
aolution  of  parlianmt,  wbidi  took  plaoe  Toiy  diortly  after 
thh  proposition,  was  unfiivoarable  to  the  ninistiy.  Hot^- 
cvcr,  on  ihe  nth  of  Frhnir.rv,  1842,  their  successon  broni^lit 
forward  a  measure  lor  the  tnodification  of  the  com  law  of 
1828,  which  was  guccessAillv  carried,  and  OHM  into  opai*- 
tion  on  the  29lh  of  April  following. 

Under  the  act  9  Geo,  IV.,  c.  60,  which  lasted  from  tho 
15th  of  July.  182B,  to  the  28th  of  AptiU  1842,  the  total 
quantity  of  foraqra  iwhett  adidttod  ««■  ia,IMMB6  inu|it«n 
and  4,3Un,150  cvrts.  of  foreipn  wheat-flour,  and,  in  addition, 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  597,700  quarters  of  colonial  wheat 
and  1,744.591  r  aS,  if  colonial  tiour.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  foreign  wheat  and  flour  was  admitted  at  the  lowest  rate 
iif  duty,  and  comparativelv  little  attfac  higbtt  nit«^  the 
foUowutg  atatameot  will  aoow 

Artrtrt                           OicWImbI.  CH.  IHwsl  ton. 

5,788.045  1,7»8.372 

2*.  8<f.         .       .      2,880,613  8G2,'.%2 

&f.  fW.         ,       ,       l,i>97,226  619,123 

10*.  9d.        ,       .        820.342  243,120 

Tlw  average  nlo  of  dotf  ««a  under  6».  the  quarter. 
For  the  whole  period  during  which  this  act  was  in  opera- 
tion the  averaife  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wale*  was 
69*.  4</.,  aniJ  Ihe  extreme  points  <^  fluctuation  in  the 
weekly  averages  were  flrom  Sw.  8rf.  to  81#.  &d.,  or  122  per 
cent.  The  highest  yearly  average  was  70t.  8d.,  in  1839; 
■od  the  lowest  39f.  in  1835.  In  1838  the  duty  under- 
want  thuty  diffefont  changes.  The  scale  of  duties  was  so 
eooatmeted  as  to  oflhr  mat  inducements  to  the  holders  of 
ibreign  whoot  to  witlwold  supplies  until  the  duty  had 
xeaehed  the  lowest  point  ;  am!  a  rise  in  prices,  at  one  par- 
ticvilar  point,  of  only  one  sh]llin?,  broitgnt  down  the  tfuty 
four  sliilline-J.  It  was  un.  ri  stated  that  prices  were  ficti'- 
tiousl^  raised  in  order  that  the  dealers  might  gain  by  the 
diminished  duty ;  but  the  strong  motives  lor  all  holders  of 
wheat  to  keep  back  auppiica,  operated  nnch  in  the  ame 
way,  without  any  fraud  on  their  part.  In  a  amfle  week, 
vfhy-n  thi  !o'.vl'4  dn'y  has  been  attained,  above  If  millioti 
qusrtera  of  wlitat  have  been  liberated  from  the  bonding 
Mftrthuiises,  the  holders  of  whicli  had  leiiolutely  resisted 
the  prevailing  high  prices  until  this  object  had  been 
accomplished.  The  following  is  ihe  5caln  of  prices  and 
tatea  of  duty  for  foreign  wheat  and  «beat>neal  undar  the 
iaet(STie.,e;  14)>- 

WhWtMl  Flour  lit 

Duty  prr  Cwl.  Duty  jwi  Bmml. 

£  t.  d.  £  K.  d. 

0  6  lOi  0  12  Of 

0  6   «  0  11  5| 

0   6  2i  0  10  10 

0   B  101  0  10  2f 

0   6   6  ^ 
0    5  IJ 

0    4    9}  0  8  5 

0    4    5|  0  7  9J 

0    4    iJ  0  7  2| 

0  3  8|  0  6  7j 

0  8  H  0  0  Oi 

0  3    11  0  5  5 

0   2   9  0  4  9f 

0    2    4{  0  4  2{ 

0    2    oV  0  3  7| 

0  3  0 

0  2 

0  1 


WhMt. 

AT«m«*  p«r  Qr.  Piitf  pei  Qr. 

$.  I.  £  s.  d. 

under  51  10  0 

51      „  52  0  19  0 

92-3-4n  96  0  18  0 

«     n  tW  0  17  0 

56  n  87  0  If;  0 

57  B6  0  lo  o 

58  „  99  0  14  0 

59  „  60  0  13  0 

60  „  Ul  0  12  0 

61  «  62  0  11  U 
66     „  69  0  10  0 

63  „  64  0   9  0 

64  „  0  8  0 
C.l  „  6G  0  7  0 
W>-7-8„  69  0   6  0 


0  9  7* 
0  0  o| 


69  „     70  050  018f 

70  »     71  040  Ol4  02  4X 

71  »     72  030  0101  019{ 

72  „  73  020  004  0124 
TSicupwarda.  010  004|  00  7i 

Hw  lowest  duty  in  the  above  scale  i.H  not  reached  by 
]«ki»«a  in  tha  foraier  one.  and  the  *  rest'  betvTMB  66*.  and 
69r.  la  an  important  modification.  One  bandied  and  thirty- 
eight  new  towns  are  added  in  tlie  new  act  to  the  one  hun- 
diad  and  fifty  which  return^  the  aveiafe  prices  under  the 


act  of  182B.  From  July,  1842,  to  January,  1843,  inchiuvc, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  138  new  towns  was  63«. 
fld. ;  In  the  150  old  towns,  S2«.  Qd. ;  making  an  acgregato 
average  of  62*.  lOrf.  The  importations  of  wiieat  whii-h 
taken  plan  under  the  art  S  Tie.,  c.  14,  item  April  2gih, 
184%  to  ath  Apiil.  16491  ar*  :— 

F.M^.  r«t«.ui. 
Wheat     .    qrs.  2,623,478   Hs.  5rf.      37,H86    1*.  lldL 
Whflat.fiour.cwta.  SftMOl  2r.  llrf.    608;886  7A 

Since  the  pas-slng  of  this  act  another  change  has  been 
made  in  the  corn  law.  Under  the  act  of  1H-2H  the  duties 
on  colonial  wheal  were  m.  ulien  the  price  here  was  under 
67«-,  and  fid.  when  at  or  above  67f.  the  quarter.  The  aot 
9  Vic,  c.  14,  fixed  the  duties  on  colonial  wheat  ag  fol- 
loan Whan  the  prioe  hera  «aa  under  06*.  tha  quaitar 
tht  dutjr  waa  Sr. ; 

SB».  and  under  86*.  .  .  .  dnijd** 
66f.  Tfju.    ...     M  Sr. 


98(.  and  upwards       ...     „  1«. 

The  above  are  still  the  rates  of  duty  charged  on  wheat 
imported  from  nil  other  color, excejit  Eastern  and 
We»tem  Canada  :  but  the  Canadian  le^slature  having,  at 
the  suggestion  of  tin-  home  ^roveinment,  agreed  to  impose 
a  duty  of  3<.  on  alt  wheat  impelled  there,  an  act  has  been 
passed  C6&7Vic.,  c.  29)  during  the  present  session  (1843), 
under  which  wheat  ftom  Caoua,  or  flour  nuuinfactured 
there,  will  he  at  all  times  admissible  into  the  United  King- 
dom  at  a  flxed  duly  of  1\.  per  quaitci-  churejed  here.  For 
the  five  years  endmg  January,  1843,  the  mte  of  duty  on 
Canadian  wheat  averaged  2f.  1/.  per  cjuarter.  Thun  there 
are  now  three  distinct  re^fulations  tor  the  importation  of 
w  heat, — the  foreign  slidintr  scale,  the  colonial  sfiding  scala^ 
and  tha  fixed  duty_  for  Canada.  The  effect  of  the  Naur 
Oanada  Cora  Act  is  of  eoum  matter  of  speculation  at 
present.  The  largest  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from 
Canada  in  any  one  year  was  249,989  quarters,  in  1B4I,  of 
which  abc^i  '.v  <j-thirds  \va.s  in  the  (-hapc  of  flour;  hut  the 
English  niiifket  under  the  previous  sliding  scale  was  a  very 
uncertain  one.  Since  the  article  on  the  Cobn-Tkaob 
appeared,  the  imports  of  wheat  from  Ireland  have  fiillen 
off  36  per  cent,  on  a  compari»on  of  the  lavan  yaata  fron 
1836  to  1841,  with  the  preceding  seven  yean,  or  Ihim 
4,672,825  to  2.989,060  qrs.  Taking  periods  of  ten  years,  the 
importation  of  foieiKn  wheat  hat  gn^  n  in  a  con.>>tantly 
increasing  ratio  ^iiice  the  balance  wiia  iairly  turned,  and 
this  country  ceaicd.  or  ncaily  so,  to  export  wheat.  Tht 
following  is  taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Return : — 

IVriodi  of  1\m  Avnif*  Annan]  Impoftatlan 

Yri,  ri  If  Fi>i«i|!n  and  Coloakl  WNSI. 

1701-70    ....  »4,089qiB. 

1771-80    ....  111,372  .. 

1981-SO   ....  1434292  ,. 

1791-1800        .       .        .  470.342  ,. 

1801-10    ....  5,«>G,9r)9  „ 

1811-20    .       .       .       ,  4'29.076  „ 

1821-30    ....  634,762  „ 

•      •      .      •  60^118  M 


WHEATEAR,  one  of  the  En^Ti-h  namit  fo  the  Scuicota 
OBnanthe  of  authors,  Motaeilla  ananthetHxai.,  genus  Viti- 
flora  of  Belon  and  Brisson. 

Description.  Old  Afale.-^V^iptt  parts  of  tiie  body  ashy^ 
grey;  forehead,  bond  above  the  eyes,  and  throat,  white: 
black  passing  flrom  the  root  of  Vbe  bill  below  tht  eye  ana 
covenng  the  Orifice  of  the  ears ;  wings  black ;  ramp  and 
tail  V.  hilt  fur  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  latter;  ttit 
rest,  towards  the  end,  black,  excepting  the  two  middle 
feathers,  which  are  entirely  black;  front  of  tlie  neck  and 
brea&t  buif -colour ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  pale  bu^> 
white.   Total  length  6|  inches. 

/ibiia^.— Upper  putaaahy-hnmn;  fordMadn»ly-««r; 
deep  brown  above  the  eye  and  eovannir  the  orifice  of  fne 
ears;  win^r^  bhckinh-b-oivn,  bcrtiercd  with  bright  brnv.-n  ; 
white  at  the  ungm  of  thu  tail  U'-.s  extended; 
breast  r\isty  ;  the  rest  r\tst}  v  lnit 

Young  of  the  Year.— -AX  their  departure  from  the  nest, 
with  the  upper  parts  variegated  with  rusty  and  ash-colonr, 
and  spotted  with  brown ;  feathers  of  the  rump  white ; 
throat  and  lower  part  of  the  bod^  ruddy,  dotted  md  flnthr 
striped  with  blackish  brown ;  wing-coverts  bordered  flitli 
rustji  quills  Md  tail-featheis  bortoed  with  ruddy. 
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VarietinM.'^'Iht  Grey  Wheaiear  {Cul-hlanc  grit)  and 
the  Ash-eoloured  Wheatear  {Cut-blmu  cendrS)  of  Brinon. 
M.  Temminck  states  that  the  MotaeiUa  (Bnantke  ma^ 

only  differs  in  its  large  size  ;  and  he  adds  that  this  species, 
as  well  as  all  others  tliat  live  in  drj-  places,  varies  sinpii- 
larly  in  this  respect.  The  same  author  states  that  the  male 
at  Utfirtt  moult  puts  on  the  black  band  between  the  eyes 
•nd  bul,but  the  orifice  of  the  ears  iattill  brown ;  the  upper 
parts  present  vari«£>Uoiu  of  niddjr  or  mityaiid  aah-eolour ; 
&e  lower  partscmTthe  throat  are  ahadcd  with  rastjr,  which 
borders  the  wing-coverts ;  the  quills  are  terminated  with 
rusty-white,  and  pin-e  white  is  olwervable  at  the  extremity 
of  tfie  lail-lVathers. 

This  is  the  Moteux,  Vitrec,  and  Cul-blanc  of  the 
-Rvnch;  Codo-bianco,  Culo  bianco,  Fonvirota,  Petrag- 
MOta^.OulbiamBO,  Md  QtdeUa  d'  £tiatt  of  tha  Italiutt; 
Sttnuehmater,  Stehuehmpjmrl,  OreairSekigfr,  Sttin- 
tchmatzer,  and  fVeisschicanz  of  the  Germans;  Tapuit  of  i 
the  Netherlander}* ;  Sien^t/uelta  of  the  Swedes;  Sieendotp,  ' 
Stemtquettf,  and  Stepnsylpf  of  the  Norwegians;  Fallow- 
fincfi.  Fallow-chat,  Falloir-smil/t^  Whitetati,  Faiioio-imiter, 
Horsemateht  Snorter,  Sionr  CAaeker,  Cfiickt  ll,  and  Chack 
Bird  of  the  modem  British ;  and  Tinwyn  y  cerrig  of  the 
•nticnt  British. 

Geographical  Dittribution.  —  Very  wide.  J^pland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands. 
Capt.  Sabine  states  that  though  it  was  not  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Green'nid  where  he  landed,  it  was  observed  in  ', 
October  (1818),  on  iho  return  of  the  expedition,  off  Cape  '■ 
Farewell,  at  a  distance  from  the  land — on  its  southward  ' 

gasikage,  in  his  opinion.  In  the  outward  voyage  Captain 
abine  obsei  ved  it  ia  kt.  60"  N„  long.  13'  W..  then 
bably  migrating  northward.  Fabridiu  and  othera  have 
noticed  it  in  Greenland.  Captain  James  Ross  relates  that 
one  of  these  birds  was  seen  flying  lound  the  ship  in  Felix 
Harbour  (70"  N..  ur  53' W.)  on  the  Jnd  of  May,  mo,  but 
was  found  dead  alongside  next  morning.  {Appendtj;  to  Sir 
J.  Rost't  last  Voyage.) 

In  Europe  it  to  ebundaot,  paitieulerly  on  the  northern 
ahoret  of  tne  Mediterranean.  It  is  fimnd  -n  Oalmatis  end 
the  Morea.  Belon  saw  it  flying  above  the  bushes  in  Crete; 
Mr.  Strickland  noticed  it  at  Smyrna  in  April ;  and  Mr. 
Keith  Abbott  pMeond  it  at  Trebixood  (40'46'N.,  «r 
25'  E.). 

In  these  islands,  where  it  is  generally  diffiised,  the 
■  Wbeetear  wrives  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  great 
body  have  left  ua  nbout  the  end  of  September,  though 
«ome  stragglers  stay  later,  and  have  been  seen  as  late  as 
past  the  middle  of  November.  The  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
and  Shetland  are  visited  by  them. 

Habitt,  Food,  SrC. — Insects  generally,  which  are  captured 
on  the  winio:,  euleoptera  and  their  larvie,  and  worms  form 
the  food  of  the  Wheat  ear,  which  geneimUy  aita  on  tlie  watch 
upon  an  elevated  clod  or  stone. 

The  nest  is  iVamed  of  dried  roots  and  feathers,  rabbit's 
down,  &c. ;  and  the  egp,  generally  six  in  number,  are 
pale  blue.  The  bird  manifests  sometimes  great  prec  aution 
in  selecting  a  place  for  it  not  easily  detected.  Helon  htalea 
tliat  it  chooses  some  hole  amim)^  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
ruined  house,  sometimes  on  the  earth, ui  adepression  made 
bv  the  foot  of  a  bullock,  or  in  a  quarry.  Old  wai  Is,  gravel  or 
efaalk  pits,  are  not  nnlitequently  tne  looalitte*.  The  Cornish 
1ldier-i>oys  informed  Mr.  Cweh  that  the  nest  is  Concealed 

at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rece&s,  under  some  hwgc  stone  or 
rock  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arm,  so  that  when  they  have 
found  it,  and  the  discover)'  is  not  easy,  they  can  onlv  pro- 
cure it  by  a  hook  fastened  to  a  rod.  Mr.  Koapp,  in  his 
^teresting  '  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'  gives  an  account  of 
one  which  had  made  her  nest  deep  in  the  crevice  of  a  stone- 
quarry,  so  eareftilly  hidden  by  projecting  fragments,  tliat 
it  was  not  observed  from  without  until  part  of  the  rock 
had  been  removed.  It  was  large,  and  rudely  constructed 
with  dried  bents,  scraps  of  shreds,  feathers  and  nibbish. 
collected  about  the  hut*  on  the  down,  and  contained  four 
eggs.  He  adds  that  another  hen  bird  had  descended  through 
the  interstices  of  some  rather  large  loose  stones,  as  a  mouse 
WOnld  have  done,  and  then  proceeded  latm^to  a  hollow 
Space  in  a  bank,  against  which  the  stones  were  laid.  Mr. 
fiUmon  ttatiM  that  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  a  deserted  rabbil- 
tii:rro'v  is  usually  selected  for  the  nest,  which  is  placed 
ihr  entrance.  In  such  situations,  he  adds,  the  nest  is 
iii.n  to  be  discovered  by  the  accumulation  of  a  number  ot'" 
small  pieces  of  the  witbored  stalks  of  Pteris  aquilina  whidi 


the  old  birds  amass  outside  the  entrance.  Mr.  Yarrell 
found  the  neet  in  a  ftdlow  field  under  n  laq[eel«|»  to  which 


found  the  neet  in  a  Gulow  field  under  n  ia»e«Mi»towbieb 
his  attention  was  drawn  by  a  portion  nf  na  nalanaJB  ap- 

peanng  outside  the  hole  thr«N|gn  wilwh  the  bM  panedto 

the  hollow  space  within. 

When  the  Wheatears  begin  to  draw  towards  out  southern 
counties  previous  to  their  departure,  they  soon  fall  victims 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  nought  as  delicacies 
for  the  table.  The  shepherds  fonn  traps  for  tliem  in  the 
turf  of  tlie  downs  by  euttinp  an  oMonr  piece  seven  or 
eight  irrhrs  hy  about  eleven,  and  «ix  inches  thick.  This  i> 
taken  up  in  a  solid  mass  and  laid  contrariwise  t)oth  as  to 
surface  and  direction  over  the  hole  i  In  1  i  chaink^er  i» 
thus  formed  beneath  the  cover.  Two  other  openings  are 
also  cut  in  the  turf,  about  six  inches  wide  and  of  greater 
length,  leading  into  the  chamber  at  opposite  ends,  so  that 
the  bird  may  run  in  under  the  turf  through  either  of  tiiem. 
A  little  on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the  square  chamber  a 
sniaii  straight  stick,  sharp  at  each  end,  not  nnHke  a  com- 
mon wooden  brimstone  match,  but  s'lji  ■!!  Infixed  upright, 
and  supports  two  open  running  noo.ses  of  twi-^^ted  hon>ehau 
placed  vertically  across  the  line  of  passage  from  each  end 
to  the  opposite  outlet.  The  least  alarm — eren,  it  is  said, 
the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud — sends  the  poor  bird  to  take 
lelbge  under  this  treacherous  roof,  and,  as  it  attempts  to 
rtin  throu£ch,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  caught  by  the  neck  in 
one  of  these  loops. 

The  numbers  thus  taken  in  the  season,  which  commence* 
on  St.  .James's  Day  i'2i>\\\  July),  when  the  traps  are  fivsX 
Opened,  appear  to  be  almost  incredible.  A  shepherd  has 
been  know  n  to  capture  ei^ty-fouMloten  in  a  day.  Pbii> 


nant  declares 

dred  and  forty  doien  were  annually  eatight  in  his  time. 

Tlie  traps  are  in  full  operation  about  the  l^t  of  A  ^j  'st, 
and  the  season  is  over  about  the  end  of  the  Uiii  J  wutk.  in 
Septemlier.  Six  or  seven  hundred  ol' these  tisps  are  some- 
times looked  alter  by  one  shepherd  and  his  boy.  In  Fen- 
naut's  time  they  were  uanally  sold  at  sixpence  per  doaen; 
Montagu  states'tbe  prie*  at  a  shilling  for  the  Mune  nninbei; 
and  says  thad  it  is  a  common  enstom  in  those  perts  where 
the  Wheatears  arc  taken,  tn  vi-it  the  traps,  take  out  the 
bud,  and  leave  a  penny  us  a  reward  tor  the  shepherd. 
Pennant  observes  that  great  quantities  of  these  birtls  are 
sent  potted  to  I.ondon,  and  numbers  are  dreissed  tre&l)  iB 
the  country.  They  are  roasted  wrapped  up  in  vine-leaves, 
on  account  of  the  great  tenderness  of  the  fleah.  lbs 
flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  has  been  termed,  not  inaptly, 
the  English  Ortolan.  Properly  picked  on  the  spot  and 
carefulfv  packed,  they  might  now  be  supphed  to  the  Loo- 
don  null  t  by  railroad  indsmst  as  good  aonnditiM  as 

they  WLUiia  be  on  Uie  spot. 

Tlie  flight  of  the  W  heatear  is  smooth  and  rapid,  bat 
low.  Its  song,  though  heard  with  difficulty  in  the  open 
air,  is  soft  ana  sweet,  often  uttered  while  on  the  wing  ia 

the  season  of  love,  as  the  male  hovers  over  the  female,  ex- 
panding the  feathers  of  his  tail.  In  the  aviary  it  M>on  be- 
comes a  favoiuite.  Mr.  Sweet  st^te-s  that  thire  lluy  <ire 
almost  contmualiy  in  song,  singing  by  night  m  well  by 
day  a  pleasant  and  variable  strain,  different  from  that  of 
all  other  birds.  Sometimes,  he  says,  it  is  very  loud,  and 
continued  a  great  length  of  time,  not  l)ioken  on*  like  that 
of  the  robins  and  some  other  liicds;  but  tlieir  winter  sone; 
according  to  him,  is  the  best  and  most  ▼aried.  A  pair 
that  he  possessed  were  caught  in  S^'ptembcr,  began  to  sing 
ill  a  few  days,  and  contiiiut'd  in  lull  t-ong  on  the  dav  when 
he  wrote,  the  22iid  December  followin!;.  Where  tliere  is 
plenty  of  room,  it  ia^  he  addn^  'very  amusing  to  see  them 
at  play,  flying  up  and  down,  and  spreading  oipen  their  large 
wiiigs  in  a  cutions  manner,  deneing  aid  singing  at  the 
same  time.* 

Bechstein  .says  that  in  the  house  they  must  be  given 
plenty  of  meal-worms  and  ant  s  ecg^  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  ;  afterward.s  they  may  be  ted  on  iiightuigale's  food, 
and  oeeaaionally  on  wliite  bread  soaked  m  bulled  milk. 

The  following  miatrain  appears  under  the  figure  of  fliil 
species  in  the  *Portiaiis  d  Oyseamt,  Aaimaux,  f 
ete,  dbserrei  par  P.  Belon  du  Mans  ^ 

'l.'oyvA  X  jw'ljt.  ((lie  Uio  ti'iEunw  On 
UMlctw  *  «r  paiilrv  ct  vivre  At  vtimuui 

tmm  m  kHto.  sv  t/»tiamtmm  tt  i 
raiwtosal 


SlaUli 


Besides  the  Wheaiear  here  noticed,  Mr.  Gk)uld  describes 
and  figures  the  following  as  JSaropean^— The  Black 
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Whcttear  (Scaieoia  eaehiimani,  TRnn.);   the  Pted 

Wheatew  (F\iTim!ri  leummrln,  Trmm.) ;  the  Rnsaet 
Wheatcai'  {JSaxicola  stapazma,  Temm.) ;  and  the  Biack- 
carad  WlMtflv  (jSttttieola  aunia,  Temm  ). 


TIm  WImlru :  1ow<^  Al7<ir«.  malf . 

WHEATLJEY.FKANCIS.  H.A..  an  Knsrlish  painter  of 
varioiis  subjects.  He  exct  lltd  in  rural  pieces  with  fieures, 
and  in  landscape,  which  he  paint ed in  oil  and  water  coloun. 
Ills  father  was  a  tailor  in  London,  whet*  Wheatttjr  was 
bom  in  1747.  H«  received  his  first  iastmctlon  as  an  artist 
in  Shipley's  school,  and  when  youne  obtained  several  pre- 
miunTi  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  assisted  Mortimer  in 
a  ceilinp  which  he  painted  for  Ix)rd  Melbourne  at  Brocket 
Hall.  Herlfordshire. 

'  It  is  to  be  lamented,'  aavs  Edwards, '  that  however  mod 
this  artist's  abilities  mii;ht  De,  his  conduct  was  highly  irre- 
gular ;  for  be  left  London  ftar  Dublin  in  company  with  Mn. 
Oreaw,  wHh  whom  he  had  the  foHy  to  engage  in  an  in- 
trinie.  for  which  he  wu  pcoeeeotea  and  cMt  in  tike  Gourt 

of  Kinir's  Bench.' 

Whiit'  in  Dublin  Whc.itliy  painted  an  interior  view,  of 
considerable  merit,  of  the  Iriih  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  introduced  portraits  of  several  of  the  memben. 
_  One  of  Wheatlcnr'a  best  woiki,  a  jictuie  of  the  London 
riots  of  1780,  was  burnt  in  the  hoote  of  James  Heath,  the 
enin^vrr,  who  had  m:ide  a  print  of  it  for  Aldcnnan  Boy- 
dell.  vvlu>  cave  2(M)/.  for  the  use  of  if.  In  this  print  the 
fipure  pivin^  ordeis  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  iirn  inl  Tr.rner, 
that  receiving  them  is  a  portrait  of  Henry  Smith,  one  of 
the  Bank  director  at  that  time,  and  major  of  the  Camber- 
well  votuntecn;  the  fiinm  aai^stiaig  the  weunded  penon 
is  intended  for  Or  ^mKam  Blimrd,  sorfKcoa,  who  then 
served  in  the  corps.  Wheatley  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1791 :  he  died  in  imi.  (Kdward*. 
Anecdotes  o/  Painting.) 

WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  is  a  machine  consiiiting  usually 
of  a  cylinder  to  which  a  wheel  is  firmly  united,  so  that  the 
matbematieal  axes  of  both  are  cdnddent.  The  wheel  mui 
cylinder  are  of  wood  or  metal,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
wmer  is  greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 

A  cvliader  on  the  eiieumference  uf  which  are  fixed  ex> 
UaAesfy  boaida  wbota  plaiici^  if  produoed*  would  pa« 


through  the  axis,  and  wMch  (being  tamed  hf  the  fbrae 

of  niiinir.p  water,  or  by  the  weight  of  men  in  the  act  of 
stepping  from  one  board  to  the  next  above  it)  is  employed 
to  raise  a  heavy  body  by  means  of  a  rope  paj«inp  over  a 
smaller  cylinder  on  the  same  axis,  is  a  simple  machine  of 
this  kind :  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  hoUoir  efBado* 
whieh,  with  its  axle,  b  made  torevolTo  bgr  OMUor  aainialB 
walkhif  in  the  ifireraon  of  iti  eireomferenee,  in  its  interior 
surface.  The  capstan,  the  w  indlass,  and  the  he!m-whcel 
of  a  ship  are  only  so  many  different  forms  of  tlie  same  clitas 
of  machines.  Irequently  also  the  axle  is  niiuk'  to  carry  a 
wheel  with  tee'h  on  its  circumference,  in  order  that,  by 
revolving,  mutmn  may  be  communicated  to  ttachinerv: 
such  are  the  wind  and  water  milla  whieh  are  employed  m 
grinding  com. 

_  When  it  is  required  to  exhibit  the  mechanical  proper- 
lies  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  a  weieht  represent ing  the  niov- 
ini:  pu.Nt  r  IS  applied  at  one  extremity  of  a  string  whicli 
at  the  other  extremity  is  attached  to  and  passes  round  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel;  aads  weight,  re{ 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  k  apidiedui  like  i 
one  end  of  a  string  which  Bamee  round  the  axleari 
Let  MN  be  a  section  rawnf  throogb  tha  whad  and  qf>> 

6 


linder  perpendicularly  to  their  common  axis,  and  let  CA, 
or  CA',  and  CH  be  the  semi-diameters  of  the  circles  in  that 
section  :  let  P  represent  the  moving  power  and  W  a  weiriit 
to  be  raised,  or  held  in  equilibrio;  AP  ta  AV,  and  BW, 
being  the  directions  of  the  strings  to  whieh  those  vreighte 
are  attached  j  and  for  simplicity,  let  the.se  lines  be  in  one 
plane  and  coincident  with  tangents  to  the  circles  at  A,  or 
A',  and  at  B.  Here  it  is  evident  that  Itu-  mechanical 
power  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind;  for,  the  thickness  of  the  Npas  and  the 
weight  and  inertia  of  the  materials  being  disr^uded.  the 
forces  P  and  W  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  arms  CA»  or 
CA',  and  CB,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  those  forces  were 
applied  immediately  at  the  extremitiesof  the  straicht  line 
AB,  or  of  the  bent  Ime  A'CB,  and  C  being  the  lulei  um  or 
point  of  8iu>port,  we  have  by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  in 
the  caie  of  emiUibriuin, 

BC 


p :  w ::  BC :  ACCaA'cxorPi 


^•AC- 


Tlie  wheel  and  axle  has  manircslly  howi  ver  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  simple  lever,  since  the  weight  W  may  be 
raised  to  any  height  which  Is  eouirteiit  wiu  the  leogtha 
of  the  ropes. 

If  the  power  P  or  P  do  not  act  in  the  directiott  of  ft 

tangent  to  the  circle,  but  in  some  other,  as  AP" ;  then 
letting  fall  CD  perpendicularly  on  P'A,  produced  if  neces- 
saiy,  we  haTC,  Vf  tne  lever, 

P»  :  w  : :  BC  :  CD. 
If  the  ropes  to  irtiich  Uie  weights  are  attached  have 
sendble  thicknemeii  and  it  ia  thonrat  proper  to  taka  thoaa 
thicknesses  into  consideration,  the  ropes  may  he  eon* 

ceivod  to  be  reduced  to  their  mathematical  axes,  and  these 
to  pa.ss  over  the  circumferences  of  the  wheel  and  cylinder 
at  distances  equal  to  the  semidiameters:  thus,  if  r  and  R 
be  the  semidiameters  of  the  ropes  paaaine  over  those  cir> 
CDBferenee^  napactivelyi  wa  uMaiiit  in  IIm  aaaa  flnl 
soppoMd* 

p  :  w  ::  BC+R  :  AC+r. 

If  it  be  reipiiroJ  to  determine  the  pressnres  on  the  sup^ 
ports  of  a  wheel  and  axle  when  the  weights  applied  to  ttare 
in  ec^uilibrio,  and  the  whole  machine  m  at  iwt,  tlie  invw> 
tigation  may  be  conducted  in  the  foUowing  nManer»-liet 
tm  weight  of  the  wheel  be  represented  by  A  and  that  6t 
the  cylinder  by  B ;  also  let  M  and  N  be  the  points  on 
which  the  two  pivots  rest ;  then  JB  is  evidently  the  pre»* 
awe  mppocted  on  eadi  of  tha  pointi  M  and  N,  ansinc 
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from  file  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  weight  A  be 
supposed  to  &c't  at  C.  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  let  CM 
=  m,  CN  =:  n  ;  then  by  mechanics, 

in  +  n  :  i»  : :  A  ;  pressure  at  N,  «  — ^ —  A : 

ffi  +  fi 

A  expre&scjs  the  pressure  at  M ;  each 


m  like  manner,  —  , 

m  +  n 

of  these  pressures  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wheel. 

In  order  to  find  the  pressures  arising  from  the  weights 
P  and  W,  the  sum  of  those  weights  must  be  considered  as 
applied  at  a  point  G  in  the  axis  of  the  machine,  where  that 
axis  would  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights :  let  C  and 
C  be  points  in  which  Uie  axis  is  cut  by  vertical  planes 
passing  through  the  respective  centres  of  gravity  of  r  and 
W ;  then,  in  order  to  find  6,  we  have  by  mechanics, 

P  CC 

cc  ::  p  :  cgc=5Vw); 


p  +  w 

P.CC 


and 


P  +  W 

P.CC 


or 


n  — 


or 


P  +  W 
P.CC^  +  m(P+W) 

P  +  W 
«(P  +W)-P.CC' 


MG. 


P  +  W 

therefore,  again  by  mechanics, 

„  .  „  .  P.CC'+jnfP+W)  . 
m  +  ft  .  — 


P  +  W 


=  GN: 


P+W  !  pressure  on 


P  +  W 

P.CC'+w(P+W)\ 

^"  m  + «  /• 

.  « (P+W) -P.CC 

tnd,  in  like  manner,  ,  expresses  the 

>n  +  n  ' 

pressure  on  M. 

Consequently  the  whole  pressure  on  M  is 

nA  + « (P+W) -P.CC 
io  -{  


and  on  N,  is  + 


m  +  n 

wA  +  m{P+ W)  +  P.CC 


wi  +  n 

If  the  wheel  and  cylinder  are  in  a  state  of  motion  about 
their  mathematical  axis,  the  pressure  on  the  supports  will 
evidently  be  diminished  by  the  force  with  which  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  P  and  W  tends  to 
descend  ;  the  value  of  this  force  is  investigated  in  treatises 
of  dynamics. 

If  two  wheels  and  cylinders  are  connected  together  by  a 
string  b  a  df,  as  in  the  first  cut,  or  by  teeth  in  the  cir- 
#umferences,  the  ratio  between  the  power  P  and  the  re- 
sistance IT,  in  the  case  of  eauilibrium,  may  be  determined 
by  the  same  rule  a>  would  oe  employed  if  those  weights  j 
were  at  the  onposite  extremities  of  a  double  lever  of  the  : 
fint  or  second  Kind.  For  the  power  P  may  be  conceived 
to  be  applied  at  A  perpendicularly  to  the  semidiameter 
CA,  and  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  a  resistance  at  a,  per- 

CA 

pendicular  to  Ca,  which  may  be  expressed  by  P- :  let 

this  be  represented  by  p.  Now  this  force  at  a  may,  in 
consequence  of  the  string  passing  round  the  axle  CB  and 
the  circumference  of  the  wneel  KS,  be  conceived  to  be  a 
moving  power  applied  at  b  perpendicularly  to  YJb\  and 
this  will  be  in  equilibrio  witn  a  resistance  ic  at  F,  act- 
ing perpendicularly  to  FE,  which  may  be  expressed  by 

'eP'  aubstituting  in  it  the  above  value  of 

CA  EA 


we  haye  vo  =  P.  gjj       •    And  in  like  manner  may  the 


relation  between  the  power  tnd  resistance  be  found,  in 
the  case  of  equilibrium,  whatever  be  the  number  of  wheels 
and  axles. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  above  description,  that 
the  axles  of  the  two  wheels  MN  and  RS  are  supposed  to 
be  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  horizon ;  and  ttiat 
the  parts  of  the  string  bad/  are  in  a  vertical  plane  per- 
penaicular  to  those  axes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reductions 
which  would  be  necessary  on  account  of  a  loss  of  power 
resulting  from  an  oblique  action  of  the  forces  at  a  and  b. 
The  forces  acting  in  AP  and  BW,  or  Fir,  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  exactly  or  ver)'  nearly  in  one  vertical  plane, 
m  order  to  avoia  the  strain  on  the  axle  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.    [Materials,  Strkngth  of,  p.  11.] 

If  the  string  passing  over  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  RS  and  the  axle  CB  were  to  cross  itself,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  bda /,  the  relation  between  the  powers 
would  be  the  same  as  before,  but  the  weight  to'  would  be 
raised  in  the  direction  u/¥'  instead  of  ir F. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  (as  in  the  lever  and  other 
mechanical  powers)  the  spaces  described  by  the  weights 
P  and  W,  in  a  given  time,  when  in  motion,  are  to  one 
another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  weights;  for  the 
spaces  described  are  respectively  equal  to  &e  lengths  of 
the  strings  which  pass  over  the  circumferences  of  the 
wheel  and  axle  in  the  given  time ;  and  these  lengths  are 
proportional  to  the  circumferences,  or  radii,  tliAt  is,  in- 
versely as  the  weights  acting  at  the  circumferences. 

WHEEI,-B1RD.    [Night-Jar.s,  vol.  xvi..  p.  226.] 

WHEEL-CUTTING,  a  term  applied  to  a  particular 
branch  of  practical  mechanics,  wnich  comprehends  the 
modes  of  cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch 
and  clock  makers  and  for  other  mechanical  purposes.  The 
engines  used  for  this  purpose  vary  in  their  construction 
according  to  the  wants  or  caprice  of  the  artists  who  use 
them.  We  shall,  content  oun>elves  with  ipving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  engine  commonly  employed,  with  a  few  remaru 
on  the  kind  of  cutters  used  for  cutting  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth,  which  operation  is  usually  termed  cutting  the 
teeth  in  a  wheel,  although  in  reality  the  teeth  are  those 
portions  of  the  metal  which  are  left  standing.  We  shall 
however  employ  the  common  phrase,  as  it  will  perhaps  be 
best  understood  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  art. 

Description  of  the  engine  commonly  used : — AAAA  a 


strong  frame  of  cast-iron  consisting  of  two  pwalle]  plates, 
the  stouter  the  better,  firmly  connected  together,  but  »o 
that  the  plates  are  from  3  to  5  inches  apart,  to  allow  the 
dividing-plate  PP  to  revolve  between  them.  The  plate 
PP  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  axis  c  (about  8  or  9  inches  \on%\ 
which  works  at  its  upper  end  in  a  collar  d,  in  the  upper 
plate,  and  its  lower  end  in  the  centre  of  a  screw,  R :  um 
axis  c  has  a  hole  down  from  its  upper  end,  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  length,  to  receive  the  smaller  axes,  arbors,  or 
pinions  of  the  wheels  which  are  to  be  cut.  E  is  a  horizontal 
slide,  of  which  the  vertical  part  £'  is  formed  into  a  doT«- 
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teiiOBiHttdi  i]id«t  tittveitifla]  dide  F.towMeh  it  ae- 
earely  Attached  a  frame  G,  havinp^  two  projrctir.cr  sides 
•hrouph  which  pas»  two  screw*,  one  of  which  u  »een  at 
H.  TiiHse  screvrs  have  female  centres  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  arbor  which  carries  the  cutter  I :  y,  a  pulley  on  the 
cutter-arbor  which  receives  the  band  by  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  cutter  I ;  /,  the  handle  of  a  lever, 
whose  centre  of  motion  is  at  /'  on  a  piece  projecting  from 
tlM  back  of  the  fixed  dovetail  E'.  to  which  is  attached 
iSbm  emuweting-rod  m,  for  depressing^  the  slide  F,  and 
thereby  passing  the  cutter  through  the  wheel;  o,  a 
piece  attached  to  the  back  of  the  dovetail  E',  for  the 
purpose  (j1  fixing  tfie  spring  n,  one  end  of  which  la  at- 
tached to  the  slide  F,  and  openU«s  to  bring  up  the  slide 
after  the  cutter  hM  pttMd  WHMurh  tlie  ifheel.  The  slide 
£  it  for  tbe  jmmt  Qf  MnBDK  Wm  cuttar  to  the  requiute 
distinee  ftmn  m»  emtM  of  the  wheel  to  be  eat,  and  has  a 
screw,  not  seen  in  the  dr&wing,  for  p  irpose  of  setting 
it  fast  when  broiie-ht  by  the  screw  Q  to  lis  proper  place. 
Tho  di .  idi:i^;-p;ate  PP  has  on  its  surface  a  number  of 
concentnc  circlea,  which  occupy  that  portion  of  the  plate 
nearest  its  circumference :  these  circles  are  each  accurately 
divided  into  aoch  »  munber  of  cqutl  nita  m  an  likdj  to 
he  suitable  far  (hewhMb  required  to  be  eat;  the  eater 
circles,  being  the  largest,  generally  contnin  hitrh  mtmbens, 
such  as  400.  360.  192,  168,  160,  150,  l  id,  I  Ml  1  M),  f;:c  , 
and  with  these  almost  any  cammoa  nui^iber  <  lui  be  c  ut. 
Firmly  fixed  on  a  moveable  centre  or  joint  attached  to  the 
frame  of  the  engine  is  an  index  u,  capable  of  a  motion  on 
its  joint  jwrallel  to  the  plate  PP,  Aod  havinc  at  its  end  a 

fin  k,  with  a  rather  long  conical  {Mint  On  the  plate 
P*  at  the_  intersection  of  each  division  with  its  corre- 
sponding cirele,  is  drilled  a  hole ;  and  if  these  holes  are 
<h\'.]c(l  luite  through  the  plate  all  ftu  b.  Mrr,  The  pin  A 
1%  aKaclied  to  the  index  u  by  a  nioveable  piece  which  is 
rLf  ud  upon  by  the  screw  *,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
shifting  the  plate  PP  an^  small  quantity  less  than  the 
distance  of  a  single  diviaon  on  the  plate ;  and  10  ia  a 
nnt  to  sal  the  pin  A  lint  in  ai^  rapiired  position. 

The  index  Ming  placed  with  its  conical  point  k  in  one 
of  the  holes  in  any  circle  by  means  of  slit  v,  say  that 
pf  SCO  divisions,  is  screwed  fast  by  screw  /,  and  tlie 
cla:,t:i: It y  ril  tlie  i:\i\v.\  kcv^-,  1 1.  sufficiently  tight  in  tlu'  !-,rile 
to  prevent  the  plate  and  arbor  from  moving  round :  if  the 
end  of  the  spring  or  index  be  now  litted  up  by  the  hand, 
and  the  plato  be  noved  round  till  tha  next  division  or  hole 
in  tha  aaoM  t&nit  eonea  under  the  eonleal  point,  and  the 
point  k  be  then  dropped  into  it,  the  distance  moved  over 
by  the  plate,  and  also  by  the  wheel  which  is  screwed  or 
otherwise  fixed  on  to  the  end  of  the  arbor  r.  will  bv 
^1h  part  of  a  circle.  The  cutter  having  been  adjusted  to 
such  a  diertance  from  the  centre  of  the  arbor  e  as  is  re- 
quired to  cut  a  proper  depth  into  the  wheel,  tha  opetation 
of  cutting  is  performed  by  biingiiw  down  the  afide  F  which 
aenks  the  cutter-arbor  by  the  lever  /.  the  arbor  being 
eairied  round  by  the  band  which  passes  round  the  pulley 
.V  and  a  v  lietl  similar  to  a  lathe-wheel,  which  the  ope- 
rator keeps  m  motion  by  the  foot  acting  on  a  treaddle  in 
till  sdLiie  way  as  in  a  common  lathe.  As  sOOn  as  the 
cutter  has  passed  through  the  thickness  of  the  wheel,  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  the  lever  by  which  the  cutting-frame 
or  alide  haa  been  depressed,  and  ia  brought  b«£  to  the 
poiiHon  H  had  belbre  by  the  spring  n,  the  plate  Is  shifted 
one  division,  and  the  operaiio  i  of  c  iitting  is  repeated.  It 
will  be  perceived  tlu^t  nr  y  n  nuber  can  be  cut  from  each 
eirk'U;:,  pruvidrd  the  rrqiiirinl  number  is  an  Bli(|U0t  part  of 
the  divisions  in  tiie  cirele  used  :  ihm,  on  the  circle  of  360, 
by  passing  over  two  divisions  between  each  cutting,  180 
will  be  eut;  three  diviiioni»  120;  four  diTiitone,  aO;  and 
so  on* 

In  some  engines  thr  rdtrc  of  the  dividinr^-plate,  or  rather 
a  rim  just  within  tlie  eJt.;e  n  the  under  hide  of  the  plate, 
haii  a  screw  cut  upcm  it,  in'o  which  a  tan i^eiit -screw  is 
made  to  act ;  and  the  head  of  this  screw  consists  of  a  small 
wheel  or  dividing-plate,  removable  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
substitute  another  of  a  different  number.  By  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  just  detei^bed,  not  only  may  any  num- 
ber fcven  prime  numbers)  be  cut«  but  the  plate  itself  may 
be  divided :  tho  cutting  of  wheels,  or  rather  shifting  the 
plate  by  tlie  .vcre-.v,  would  take  tOO  much  time  tur  urdiiinry 
whiecl-cTitluig ,  hence  the  numberamost  in  use  are  drilled 
in  the  Liliite  as  above  descnbcd.  A  great  many  ingenious 
methooa  are  rtaeited  to  in  wheal^utting  for  the  pwpoae 


I  ef  eotihig  odd  nnmbers,  fbr  moving  the  plate  over  awf 

I  rnmhrr  nf  divi-iinr.;;  rapidly  without  the  possibflify  of 
making  a  mistake,  tiic  details  of  which  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  go  into :  what  we  have  said  above  we  deem 
sufficient  to  illiutrate  Uie  principle.  It  is  necessary  here 
to  observe  that  the  cutter,  previous  to  commenong  to 
operate,  should  be  adjusted  so  that  a  plane  paaring  thrmu;fa 
llie  centre  of  its  cutting-edge  and  paraDd  wim  its  mum 
should  pass  also  through  the  centre  of  the  arbor  on  which 
the  wheel  is  fixed ;  otherwise  the  teeth  will  not  be  cut  in 
straight  to  the  centre,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of 
being  bent  on  one  side  :  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  slide,  containing  the  cutter-arbor, 
should  beperiectlv  at  right  angle*  with  the  plane  of  the 
wheel.  We  have  nitherto  spoken  of  the  wheels  as  being 
aerewed  to  the  arbor  c,  but  we  hanre  also  said  the  arbor 
e  ii  hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  reedving  the  axes  of  the 
wheels  to  be  cut :  this  h nllnw  arbor  is  i  n  f,^.  t  capable  of 
receiving  end-pieces,  which  are  firmly  fixnii  therein  ;  and 
it  is  on  these  latter  pieces  that  the  wheels  whicli  have  no 
axes  of  their  own,  out  simply  a  hole  through  them,  are 
aerewed.  But  when  the  wheel  to  be  cut  ia  ahwdy  flxed 
oa  u  an%  the  hollow  arbor  ia  uaed  with  an  qi|iaialiia 
ihown  in  tiie  figure,  which  we  dull  now  deswibe: — 
1, 1.  part  of  a  verj-  firm  hnr  nttafhed  to  the  lower  frame, 
and  extending  horizontally  across  the  centre  of  the  engine- 
plate,  the  extremities  of  \\hich  bar  terminate  in  two  pins 
or  pivots,  2, 2,  one  of  which  is  not  seen,  extending  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  edge  of  the  dividing-plate  :  on  totheaa 


pins  are  hooked  two  jneces,  3^  3,  Which,  at  their  vpiiar 
ends,  pass  through  slits  in  the  piece  of  iron  4, 4,  whidi  naa 
a  screw,  5,  passing  through  its  centre  (in  all  this  apparatus, 
except  the  screw  5,  there  must  be  no  nice  fitting,  but  per- 
fect freedom,,:  the  strev;  f)  lia^-.  a  rriitic,  either  male  or 
female,  by  which  it  priests  down  the  hollow  cone  y ;  but 
the  foregoing  apparatus,  called  the  gallows,  will  be  best 
understood  by  deteribiox  the  mode  of  putting  on  a  wheel 
having  an  artlor  in  it>— Kcmove  the  gallows ;  on  to  the  end 
of  axis  e  drop  a  flange  or,  e  little  laaa  in  diameter  than  the 
circle  which  corresponds  with  the  bottom  of  the  teeth  to 
be  cut :  through  the  centre  of  this  fliange  drop  the  longer 
part  of  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  a?,  to  be  cut,  so  that  the  wheel 
rests  on  the  flange  x  ;  then  over  the  wheel  drop  the  flange 
or  collar  x'  {ol  the  same  diameter  as  je) ;  over  the  shorter 

Cart  of  the  axia  of  wheal  ie  place  ttn  hdknr  eeoe  y : 
ring  the  gallows  over  the  cone;  aotew  down  aevaw  biut 
sufficiently  tight  to  hold  the  ^owa  in  ita  pci8ition,but 
not  to  set  the  v-'.eel  ir  fust  ;  remove  the  pin  A  from  tho 
plate  PP,  and  ran!,e  the  latter  to  revolve  rapidiy  b>  Ihe 
hand  nr  iv.her'.vi«,e ;  the  wheel  Ji  \m]1  in  all  probability  be 
far  from  concentric  with  the  plate,  as  will  ako  the  centre 
of  cone  y.  With  the  hand  sUp  the  wheel  to  or  cone  y, 
or  both,  as  awj  be  required,  tonthcr  with  the  upper 
flange  ^r,  aa  nMriy  concentrie  with  the  plate  PP  as  the 
hand  and  eye  will  enable  you  in  one  or  two  seconds  to  do ; 
next  slide  the  piece  6  so  as  to  bring  the  screw  8  to  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  wheel  w,  and  set  fast  by  screw 
7;  then  by  revolving  the  plate  rapidly,  and  gradually 
bringing  the  end  of  8  to  the  edge  of  wheel  w,  it  will  be 
got  perfectly  ooneentric;  next  screw  down  5  sufficieutly 
Fight  to  prevent  the  whed  from  moving,  and  set  fast  screw 
5  by  lightening  nut  9:  the  cutter  being  then  adjuated  ae 
as  to  cut  the  teeth  a  proper  depth,  the  cutting  proeeedi  aa 
brd'ore  described.  Tnis  operali;jn  cf  snttii^g  the  vheel 
perfectly  concentric  will  not  ocuupy  tin  e \j>e;ienut:d  hand 
more  than  iifleen  seconds 

0/  the  Cutters,  and  the  mode  of  making  and  utmg 
them.— The  cutters  vary  with  the  nature  of  tM  work  to  m 
done,  and  much  dependa  nnpn  having  good  onea  and  well 
adapted  fbr  the  purpose.  The  firrt  hml  we  diall  daaeribe 
is  used  for  the  i  f  inniL  nest  work,  that  is,  for  cutting  merely 
spaces  whose  side:^  art?  parallel  through  their  whole  Icnctli 
(in  which  case  the  teeth  have  to  be  rounded  up  al\erwaras,, 
and  the  cutter  is  merely  a  circular  disc  of  steel  vrith 
teeth  on  its  edge,  similar  to  ft  daenlar  aair,  the  two  ddca 
bdiw  alight^  undercut,  aa 
seentntheaaetionNd.1:  this  /i|  No.  1. 
allows  the  cutter  to  pass  freely 
through  the  metal  without 
clogging,  which  it  would  do 
were  the  sides  parallel :  these 
teeth  in  the  cutter  are  somc- 
ttmea  made  withnflle  by  hand, 


o 
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than  thi>i;-  H  r-'t  ., 'rsri ifn  i.l. 


but  they  are  much  better  made  in  the  enpne.  Cutten  of 
this  descriptioQ  are  generally  tempered  so  low,  after  having 
been  hardened,  as  to  dlow  of  the  teeth  being  renovated 
with  a  3^uwe  file  when  they  become  dull,  and  answer 
the  purpOM  well  enough  for  common  purposes :  a  better 
•OCi  «f  COCtet,  uid  OMM  luting,  is  made  with  from  six  to 

•ixteen  or  eighteen  teeth,  as 
in  N  1  2,  vhich  gives  a  t,ide- 
riew  and  »eetion :  thi^^e  are 
left  very  hard,  being  tempered 
only  to  •  light  straw-colour, 
and  are  ahaipened  with  emery 
and  oil  onAiBCtal  null  or  lap : 
these  t*V«  much  longer  making 
NV!ii  u  these  consist  t^not  more 
than  SIX  teeth,  each  tooth  ih  Ktia  i  ally  relieved  in  direction 
shown  in  section  No.  3,  but  not  on  the  hides,  by  which 
meam  the  cutter  lif«cs  itaelf  better,  and  cuts  on  its  sides  to 
the  verv  root  of  ita  tootle  which  can  be  kepi  abvpcf  and 
miBueh  bettor  wwldMeoodition  than  thalbiagoin^^  , 

Ctrtten  are  alv  mada  havnn^  but  one  tooth,  olhen  with 
two,  three,  ar>d  four:  but  these  are  more  frrq  ir  itly  i;scd 
when  the  teeth  are  to  be  cut  and  rounded  up  at  one  optia- 
tion,  in  which  case  the  side  view  and  section  No.  3  will 
rapresent  the  form  in  which  they  require  to  be  made  to 
piroduoe  the  necessary  curve  for  tbe  whecl-taalk ;  and 
gnat  nieety  is  requiicd  to  prodttoe  two  curvaa  on  eaoh 

NonS. 

i 

nidi  of  1  ho  cutting-tooth  (  xactly  umilar,  lor  unless  I ney 
are  bo.  the  teeth  m  the  wjieel  cut  therewith  will  have  a 
rerj'  unsiffhtly  appearance.  The  writer  has  invented  an 
cogioe  which  be  uses  for  the  purpoee,  which  elfects  that 
oHyaal  peiflecttf,  and  is  also  capoua  of  varying  the  form 
•ltl»  cum  pnn  to  tba  oottar,  ao  Mto  pioauce  wbeel* 
teeth  of  difhrent  ihapca. 

It  .sill  be  nece.'wary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  different 
km  Is  >  1  wo;k  to  which  the  various  cutters  above  described 
a_r(_  ai  j  ilt  nl  liv  No.  1  i»  used,  when  ttnapcred  low.  iu.  soil 
metal,  such  as  gold  and  brass  and  fnin-melal ;  if  lefl  hard, 
fhajihoald  ba  aharpened  with  oiUtonc  ihmt  or  very  ine 
my,  and  thtv  can  then  be  used  for  haidar  aMlal8»nieh 
mm  and  ateel.  No.  2  may  aho  be  naad  Ibr  the  Mine 
iiirpo»e<*,  but  when  u.^cd  for  the  harder  metals  shonld 
ave  a  greater  mnnber  of  teeth,  from  20  to  30  not  beings 
too  many  in  a  cultf :  o:  t fi: ee-quartcn»  of  tm  im  li  m  tiiiiKie- 
ter ;  in  peneral,  the  harder  the  metal  to  be  cut  the  greater 
the  nnoiber  of  teeth  required  in  the  cutter,  and  in  some 
aaaes»  aueh  aa  euttiiig  steel  and  bell-metal*  it  ii  reqoiaite 
to  keep  the  euHer  well  supplied  with  oil,  and  in  all  eaaea 
where  hard  metals  are  under  operation  the  cutter  should 
have  a  much  slower  motion.  Cutters  with  from  one  to 
six  teeth  may  revolve  from  ti^  i  1l>  t  -vtr'itty  tlmusand  times 
in  a  minute  in  cutting  the  setter  metals,  and  those  with  10 
to  20  teeth  from  ilve  to  eight  or  ten  thousand ;  in  ftct 
cutters  with  few  teeth  cannot  be  used  for  the  harder  me- 
tals with  advantage,  and  the  others  should  not  have  more 
than  from  60  to  100  levohitions  in  a  minute.  These  ob- 
aervabons  apply  to  eiitten  whose  diameter  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch;  if  the  cutters  are  larger,  they  must 
have  a  proportionably  !ew!  number  of  revolutions.  Cutters 
are  sometimes  made  for  cutfinc;  steel,  r^kI  in  lrrii  :or  all 
the  metals,  having  very  fine  teeth,  from  200  to  3(X)  in  the 
inch,  b«t  thetm  of  each  ia  now  almoet  obsolete :  in  fact 
the  piOceH  approxim^ca  veqr  cloidy  to  ftliaft  and  such 
cotter*  may  be  r»ir»rded  as  circular  lllea;  ana  one  great 
disadvantage  i:^  that  the  keen  edcfe  is  8000  lOil^  Mid  they 
cannot  be  renovated  without  sollenini^. 

Wheel-cuttine:  is  one  of  those  operations  in  which  much 
depends  upon  the  manual  dexterity  and  judgment  ot  the 
operator ;  for  it  iometinies  happena  that  aleelt  one  ef  the 
hafdeit]iietala,nuurbe6aiwiai  o  mra  mid  nofim  of 
the  entter,  and  a  lew  nundwr  of  teeth  hi  t&e  eatter  than 
u  stated  above ;  but  it  is  only  when  h  is  of  a  particularly 
mild  quality,  or  has  t>een  prepared  especially  for  the  pur- 
p::-.(_'  li;  softening.  The  l'.illii\'.in:;  mude  (il  sfif^r-iDi^'  the 
steel  to  be  cut  is  a  very  good  one,  and  nay  be  IrequenUj 
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adopted  wuh  great  acLrantage  : — Envelope  the  articles  in 
a  mass  of  loam^  clay,  or  lime,  witJi  sufficient  moisture  to 
make  it  adIiMive,  taking  care  that  the  articles  to  be 
softened  have  a  oomidenble  thiekncaa  of  the  material  all 
roand  them ;  heat  the  niaa  gmdually  to  a  blood-ted  heat  % 
keep  it  at  this  heat  as  K  hl'  ns  convenient — an  hour  or  two 
will  not  be  too  lonsj,  ivmy  do ;  then  let  it  rem* in  in  the 
fire  to  cool  grail  I  ill)  as  the  tire  goes  out ;  alter  which  the 
articles  may  be  taken  out,  anu  will  be  found  much  more 
uniform  in  texture  and  easier  to  be  cut  than  beftira  beiqg 
subjected  to  the  operation.  In  making  entten,  aa  weO  in> 
deed  as  any  otlKr  edge-tools,  the  suBeeplibilif^  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  a  keen  edge  will  be  considersWy 
increased  by  subjecting  the  steel  to  great  condematiu.i, 
by  cold  hammering,  previous  to  the  process  of  hanlening  ; 
and  more  especially  if  the  scale  lell  after  lortring  be  first 
removed  with  a  file.  Harden  in  water,  but  do  not  heal 
your  steel  too  hot;  for  eveiv  dcgiee  that  steel  is  heated 
above  its  hardening  point  deteriontei  its  quality. 
WHEELER,  SIR  GEOKGE.  [Sks,  Jacob.] 
WHEELE'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
"1  order  Leguminosae.  This  genus  was  oni;inally  re- 
•d  to  the  species  of  Pterocarpus,  and  was  ailerwanU 
made  into  a  genus  by  P.  Browne,  under  the  name  ot  Bfya, 
from  fjpt««,  to  sprout,  as  the  seeds  germinate  before  tbej 
fall  from  the  tree.  This  name,  being  the  plaral  of  Brjwn. 
ia  ot^ieated  to  by  Burnett,  who  has  proposed  the  name  of 
WMttm  in  honour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler,  who  waa  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  Protessor  of  Botany  at  the  Botomc 
Garden  of  the  Society  of  Aputhvcaries  at  Chelsea. 

This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Amerinum,  and  has 
flowers  of  the  same  clmracler.  The  stamens  are  all  mona- 
dclphous,  but  the  tenth  adheres  to  the  rest  for  only  Inlf  ef 
ite  length.  ^  The  legume  is  bi-articulate ;  the  joints  1- 
aeeded,  deltiecent,  compressed,  with  the  superior  suture 
straight,  and  the  lower  one  convex,  but  the  upper  joint 
i-ometimes  wanting.  There  is  only  one  species  of  this 
genus  well  made  out,  and  tins  is  a  native  of  America.  It 
is  a  tree,  furnished  with  stipular  spines,  simple  crowded 
leaves,  or  trifoliate  leaves  vrith  the  leaflets  sessile.  It  is 
called  Araeikan  Ebonv  and  has  the  naate  H^,  JSbtmm. 
It  haa  dwtinel  apioea^  With  aggregate  dbovate  lealleta,  arid 
axillary  1 '.2  flowered  peduncles,  which  are  shorte  r  tli  i; 
the  leaves.  It  is  chieffy  a  native  of  the  West  Indjts,  ii;  1 
is  cut  and  sent  to  this  countr,  i:ndor  tlit'  v.nnw  of  ebony, 
although  it  ts  a  very  different  plant  from  the  true  ebony. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  brownish  green  colour,  and 
bean  a  fine  poliah,  and  ia  much  empleyed  bgr  cabinet  and 
Burieal-iMtminent  malteia.  The  tree  ia  rery  aMoUt  nal 
attaining  a  height  of  more  than  t'-.p1yp  nr  fourtaaBfeflL 
The  young  branches  are  verj'  tougti  and  fl.  xible. 

Antiilii  :  >})ecie8  ot  this  gcnu.s,  the  pivn //7 /m,  has 
been  des<Tit)cd  as  inhabiting  Brazil.  It  is  a  stirub,  with 
connate  spines  and  few-flowoed  pednncies. 

WHEE1>S,  oowidared  aa  coMponenI  naita  of  i 
MO  employed  m  an  endleMeariiety  of  nraa  and  I 
tionsforthe  purpose  of  transmitting  motion,  regulating 
velocity,  converting  one  species  of  motion  into  another, 
reducing  friction,  and  ecpializing  the  eti'ect  of  forces  ap- 
plied in  an  intermittent  or  irregular  manner.  From  tbe 
almost  infinite  nnmberof  forms  and  combinations  of  wheels 
employe^  for  these  purposes,  a  few  of  the  raoet  troportant 
maybe  selected  as  types  or  examples;  but  it  forma  no 
part  of  the  desicn  of  this  article  to  treat  of  the  mechanical 
principica  inroiVed  in  the  action  of  the  contrivance*  to  be 
referred  to,  such  benii:  erm  i  ally  nTi-rable,  more  ur  less 
directly,  to  the  properties  oi  the  wheel  as  a  perpetual 
lever,  or  an  endless  succession  of  levers,  as  ezprailMd 
under  Wubbl  and  Axlk,  while  all  theoretical  matters  re- 
'  kting  to  the  form  and  proportions  of  toothed  wheele  aiv 
sqMntalf  tiaated  under  Whxsls,  Tskth  or.  It  may  be 
convenient,  without  any  attempt  at  perfect  c1«j«»it^  ration, 
to  ro'isi.lcr- first,  those  kinds  of  whofl  r;ii[ii,iveJ  r<ir  the 
pui-]>  i-^»-  (if  merely  transmitting  motion,  witli  ar  wtiiiout 
chiink'Tf  ot  vi'lociiy  ;  mm  oniily,  contrivances  for  converting 
one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  or  into  motion  oi  the  same 
species,  but  in  a  dillMMk  diraetion ;  and,  thirdly,  wheek 
aaaioytd  tot  the  pumoaa  of  diffliairiiinff  tha  eflbcto  of 
ftiMioo  mMI  inaftia.  In  nany  eaaea  tl»  division  ia  tjnite 
arbttrarr,  as  the  mere  char iro  in  the  (iitrction  of  revolu- 
tion, which  necessarily  occurs  in  a  tr.iin  of  wheelwork 
Uillict,'  under  ihc  ti:-st  ckss  vir  division,  mitrlit  he  considered 

to  plaee  every  train  of  wbeek  in  the  accood  of  the  abore 
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diTinont ;  while  most  of  the  oontrimoces  embraoed  in  the 
third  divuioo  are  referable  to  the  tecond.  The  kind  of 
v^-lieels  commonly  called  pulleys  ard  treated  of  under 
I*uiLBY,  vol.  xix.,  p.  117,  and  v, lu  .  Is  for  (' rivi  11  tr  machinery 
by  means  of  a  current  or  fail  vi  ^vatci  uuutv  HyohaULICs, 
vol.  rii.,  p.  3*1. 

The  MDipieiit  mode  of  transuiitting  motion  from  one 
wheel  to  another  is  by  CAosing  their  peripheries  to  revolve 
ill  tOQtact  «ith«Mh  other,  and  preiwng  them  t«f«ther» 
in  order  to  prerent  dipping,  with  a  force  proportiiMMte  to 
the  amount  of  resistanct:  to  be  overcome.  If  two  wheels 
or  plain  circular  discs  of  equal  siie  be  mounted  in  such  a 
way  that  Ihcir  pi'iipheries  press  against  each  other,  as  u 
aiid  ii.  Fig.  1,  rotatory  motion  given  to  one  wheel  will  be 
communicated  to  the  other  without  any  change  of  ve- 
losiljri  but*  while  the  wheel  a  wiU  leTOlve  fton  left  to 

Fig.  1. 


thrice  aa  fkst,  or,  in  other  words,  must  tuni  comp.'  etely  round 
three  tunes  while  a  turns  rovtnd  oncet  Oa  theMune  uie 


right,  k  wID,  as  indicated  by  t!ie  arrows,  revolve  from 
riKht  to  left.  If  a  tliird  uhcel,  c,  he  aiUU  d,  revolving  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  two  first,  but  having  its  periphery 
in  cuatact  with  thu  hevond  only,  it  will  revolve  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  first.  The  direction  of  revolution 
will  of  course  be  the  same  whether  the  moving  power  is 
originally  applied  to  a,  6,  or  e;  and  by  adding  more 
w  heels  to  the  series,  a  train  of  any  length  might  be  pro- 
duced, in  which  the  velocity  of  revolution  would  be  the 
same  throughout,  while  the  direction  WOUld  be  aUensatt  ly  | 
from  left  to  right  antl  froni  iight  to  left.  If  it  be  dei>ired 
to  bnnjf  the  wheels  a  and  c  nearer  together  than  by  the 
Arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  axis  of  6  may  be  re- 
moved so  as  to  allow  uf  an  arrangement  such  as  that  re- 
preeented  in  JPUg,  2,  where  precisely  ainilnr  motion  is 
eoramumeated  to  a,  e,  end  e,  bv  the  intervention  of  b  end 
:  or,  :l'  rii  tt.-riry,  the  several  axes  may  bt  arnmgcd  in  a 
circuiax  or  any  other  line.   In  some  cases  in  which  it 


might  bp  desirable  to  cunimunicate  rotatory  motion  in  the 
same  direction  to  »uch  a  ^.eries  of  wheels  as  a,  c,  f,  it  may 
not  be  convenient  tn  employ  intermediate  wheels  of  the 
same  aize,  and  then  b  and  d  may,  as  in  Fig.  3,  be  made 

Fig.  3. 


smaller,  in  which  case,  although  they  will  rewire  

rapidly  than  a.  they  will,  slipping  being  supposed  impos- 
sible, communicate  the  same  velocity.  Thus,  supposing 
the  diameter,  and  consequently  the  circumference,  of  6  to 
be  only  one-third  that  of  a,  b  will  revolve  three  times 
while  a  revolves  once  ;  but  as  c  is  the  same  ^hn  as  a,  and 
consequently  three  timet «» large  en  A*  it  will  onlv  revolve 
once  while  h  revolves  three  tlnun.  Ttdiillnefarafion  leads 
to  the  constderation  of  the  means  of  varying  velocity,  or 
obtaining  a  quick  motion  from  a  slow  one,  or  ivce  itvid. 
Let  c.  Fig.  4,  be  a  lar^e  wheel,  from  which  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  rotatory  motion  much  more  rapid  than  that  im- 
parted to  it  by  tne  prime  mover.   It  gives  motion  to  6, 


with  6  ia  a  large  wheal  which  tuine  with  the  snaU 
wheel  ft.  and  Unpartt  motion  to  the  vmSi  whed  c.  tiie  axia 

of  which  cairics  a  third  large  wheel  c\  which  will  conse- 
quently revolve  uine  limes  while  a  revolves  once.  Tlie 
addition  of  another  pair  of  wheels  similar  to  ii'and  cc' 
would  increase  the  velocity  to  twenty-.«;ven  time*  that  of 
a  \  and  by  a  iUrther  extenision  of  the  series,  or  by  making  a 
greater  oianahty  between  the  diametert  of  the  laiige  and 
■nail  wheeki  the  speed  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
the  power  of  coitrse  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease df  velocity.  Ry  reversing  the  process,  aud  sup- 
posing the  moving  power  to  be  applied  first  to  the  wheel 
c',  and  transmitted  by  means  of  its  small  wheel  or  pinion 
e  to  b\  and  from  it  through  b  to  a,  the  power  would  be  in- 
creased Ainefold,  witha  corresponding  reduction  of  vehwihr. 
In  this  illoetratioii  toothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  mode 
of  appiybtc  power  to,  or  ohtaimng  the  working  effect 
from,  the  wheel  a  ;  but  it  will  be  evident  that  if  a  smaller 
wheel,  similar  fo  6  and  f,  weir  c.  l  led  upon  ila  axi&,  to  re- 
ceive the  impellintc  power  wlitii  tiie  train  is  used  for  the 
]^'.\iposc  of  incrca-sing  velocity,  or  to  impart  the  power 
transmitted  througli  tiie  train  when  its  object  is  to  in- 
crease, or  rather  to  concentrate,  force  tfiplied  to  e\  the 
effect  would  be  again  trebled.  Of  eooiae  meh  a  train  of 
whcelworic  as  the  above  might  b«  armnged  in  a  eireular 
or  any  otiier  convenient  form  as  readily  ?;.-  n  tj-nin  of 
etjua!-<,i/ed  wheels,  as  in  Fig.  1.  A  practical  iiiiibtration 
ot  a  train  of  wi  r  I  r  r  increasing;  velocity  will  be  found 
m  the  striking -apparatus  of  the  eight-days  clock,  repre- 
sented in  the  article  Horolooy,  vol.  xii.,  p.  300,  where  a 
train  of  toothed  wheels,  e,  /.  and  A,  Fig,  1,  cooneoted 
by  the  pinions  p,  o.  and  r,  communicate  the  power  of  the 
fii.«.ee  F  to  the  small  fly  ^  which  revolves  with  great  ve- 
locity. In  this  example,  as  in  the  above  diagram,  the 
tiaiii  of  wheels  is  arranged  with  their  axes  in  a  straight 
line ;  but  in  the  wotks  uf  a  common  watch,  where  a  some- 
what similar  train  is  required  in  the  most  compact  form 
possible,  the  several  axes  ai°e  arranged  in  a  circular  line. 
In  some  oases  it  is  necessary  to  prwluce  rotatory  motion 
of  different  velocities  in  two  wheels  or  otlier  membeia  of 
a  machine,  which,  though  not  actually  fixed  upon  the 
same  axis,  are  required  to  be  perfectly  concentric;  this 
may  be  done  bv  surtoundiiig  the  ordinaiy  axis  with  an- 
other of  a  tubnfar  form,  cajiablc  of  turning  upon  it.  A 
familiar  example  presents  tti>eU°  iu  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  of  a  common  watch,  the  relative  velocities  of  wbidi 
are  as  1  to  12,  although,  at  a  superficial  fiance,  they  ma/ 
appear  to  be  on  the  same  axis,  whieh  would  imply  theu 
movement  with  <  r]M.i1  vdccity.  Another  example  will  be 
found  in  the  pe an -barley  iuul  represented  in  vol.  iii.,  p. 
4(57,  Fig.  2,  where  the  stone  A  and  its  surrounding  case 
B  are  caused  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  but  with 
different  velocities,  by  a  similar  arrangement.  In  some 
machines  of  like  character,  by  a  different  arrangement  of 
(he  connecting  train  of  wheels,  the  ooneentrio  membem 
art  made  to  revolve  in  coAtiwy  diicotiions»  aa  well  aa  with 
different  velocities. 

Although,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  wheels  in  the 
above  diagrams  have  been  treated  as  plain  discs,  with 
smooth  peripheries,  such  are  not  oAen  used,  because  of  the 
tendency  to  slip^og  when  any  considerable  resistaoce  has 
to  be  overeome.  Qrcgory,  in  the  second  volnnae  of  his 
'  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'  refers  to  the  succesafhl  use  of 
plain  wheels,  acting  upon  each  other  by  the  contact  of 
wood  so  cut  as  to  present  the  end  of  the  grain,  in  Taylor's 
saw-miil  at  Soutiiampton,  as  the  only  instance  of  the  Kind, 
upon  a  large  scale,  with  which  h(  was  acqiiainted.  The 
wMcis  were*  ia  this  eaaet  fturc^  together  with  the 
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power  by  meuw  of  wedgM  or  weighted  leycn.  For  pur- 1 

poees  requiring  but  little  power,  such  as  spinning  and  ) 
windiniE^  machinery,  the  comruunication  of  rotatory  motion  • 
by  simple  contact  is  very  convenient ;  and  it  m;iy  some- 
timea  be  (iacilitated  by  gluing  a  strip  of  buff  leaUier  round 
tlM.«|g8  of  the  large  wheel,  vrhich  may  be  made  fo  nve 
flulioil  dmultuieoiuly  to  teveisl  bobbins  or  •pindlea.  : 
WImm  rimple  contaet  provM  laalieienV  th«  moat  iwwJ 
raeana-adopted  is  to  form oogs  or  teeth  ^jeataiwftMB  th* 
periphery  of  each  wheel,  and  cauung  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel  to  lock  into  the  spact  s  left  between  the  teeth  of  the 
adjoining  one.  The  names  vo^^  Rnd  teeth  are  often  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  these  paijections ;  but  writers  on 
mill-work  dtstingiuah  those  as  toothed  wheels  whieh  have 
the  teeth  cut  or  cast  upon  the  wheel  imlfc  forming  one 
whole  with  it,  while  thav  appljr  the  term  eo^gtd  to  wheels 
in  which  the  teeth  ire  leciMd  of  separate  piieea  of  nettl 
or  wood,  inserted  m  the  body  of  the  wheel.  Spur-gear 
is  a  general  term  applied  to  such  wheels  as  have  cogs  or 
teeth  projectini;  iu  a  radial  direction  from  their  periphery; 
and  in  describing  a  train  of  toothed  wheels  of  diiferent 
iilWi  the  Uuger  wheel  of  a  pair  working  into  each  other  is 
WMlly  dcB^urfod  the  wheel,  and  the  smaller  the  pinion  ; 
and,  M  ft  (hithw  ^QgHnetion,  the  teeth  of  pinions  are  tn- 

Jjuently  called  imvet.  As  the  subject  of  toothed  wheels  is 
ully  discussed  to  Wbsiu,  Tkbth  of,  it  is  unoecesaiiy 
here  to  du  more  tlaB  nliw  to  thdr  MtioB  ia  the  most 
general  terms. 

Another  mode  of  transmitting  rotatory  motion  more 
effoctoally  than  by  simple  contact,  is  by  the  use  of  endless 
bends  or  straps  passing  over  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels 
whieh  are  intenaed  to  revolve  tontbcr,  a*  in  Fig.  fi^  wheie 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  whed  a  is  tiansmitted  to  the 
wheel  c  by  the  strap  d,  e,/,  ^,  instead  of  being  communi- 
'  by  an  inteioudiate  wheel,  such  as  fr.  Fig.  1.  By 
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adapting  the  length  of  the  strap,  the  motion  mny  be  com- 
municated, by  this  means,  to  a  considurable  diiitance,  with 
much  less  noise,  fnction.  and  consequent  wear  and  loss  of 
power,  than  bv  an  intermediate  train  of  wheels;  and  the 
efllMt  will  be  jnat  as  es«ly  produced  if  the  two  wheels  thus 
tfuown  into  connection  are  of  different  diameters,  although 
in  this  case  the  effect  is  diflisnnt  to  that  produced  by  a 
train  of  wheel-work  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  4,  inas- 
much as  velocity  is  concerned,  because  the  difference  of 
velocity  between  the  lartrc  and  small  wheels  will  only  be 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  diameters,  while  in  such 
a  train  of  unequal  wheels  as  is  alx)ve  described  the  differ- 
ence of  velocity  is  multiplied  by  each  wheel  and  pinion  of 
the  leriei.  Straps  or  belts  are  much  oaed  in  cotton-factories 
and  ottmr  vorki  in  which  aoving-powar  haa  to  be  com- 
mnnie^ed  to  a  great  number  of  nanilnes  in  different  parts 
of  a  building,  and  they  are  preferred  to  cosr-wheels  in  cases 
where  sudden  strain*  are  liable  to  occui,  because  of  the 

Jieldinir  character  of  the  connection  effected  by  them, 
n  starting  machinery  by  throwing  it  into  connection  with 
a  steam-engine,  watcr-wneel,  or  any  otlier  aowea  of  power 
already  in  rapid  motion,  pcooKar  advantages  are  derived 
flom  the  we  of  strapa,  in  comiaetioii  with  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  fast-and-looae  imney,  or  rigger,  an  ex- 
planation and  illustration  of  which  are  g^ren  under  Saw- 
Mill,  vol.  XX.,  pp.  478,  479;  as  they  afford  the  means  of 
bringing  the  impelled  machinery  into  motion  ^^radually, 
by  the  partial  slipping  of  the  strap,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  risk  of  fracture  by  a  sudden  change  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest  to  one  of  rapid  motion.  AUusion  is  made,  in  the 
article  above  refeired  to.  to  the  recent  introduction  of 
•Isatie  caontchoQC  bands  for  driving  machinery ;  an  im- 
provement which  appears  to  be,  in  many  respects,  of  creat 
importance.  Mr.  Mordan,  the  en^neer,  in  a  letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  London  Cuoutc  houc  Company,  alludes  to 
an  important  advantage  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  these 
bMids  m  the  agreeable  yielding  of  their  aefion,  which,  he 
aBnJiBg  fa  their  use  in  Mbm»  ia  Tary  aanrihiy  felt  iy 


the  WMkmaB;  tvWIa'lie  observes  that  the  unyielding  tight, 
ness  of  the  common  catgut  band,  when  jpot  on  suraeiently 
tight  to  guard  against  ahpping,  draws  the  axis  of  the  man- 
dril or  sp  ndle,  and  that  of  the  fly-wheel  from  which  its 
motion  is  derived,  so  forcibly  together  as  to  wear  their 
-Hjckets  into  an  oval  form.  Such  bands  may  be  made  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  work  with  excentric  pulleys ;  and  their 
superior  uniformity  of  tension  renders  them  particulariy 
valuahle  in  qpiniuiifHBaehineiy.  «nce  it  aids  the  prodne* 
ttOB  of  an  even  thread.  The  wheels,  or,  as  they  aie  turn 
usually  termed,  dntms  or  riggert,  over  which  leather  beh* 
work,  have  their  penpheries  made  slightly  convex  ;  such  a 
form  being  found  to  retain  the  strap  in  its  place  more 
securely  than  a  flat  rim ;  but  when  the  dnving-band  i«  of 
a  round  form,  the  wheels  over  which  it  wo''ks  are  formed 
with  grooved  perij^iies,  the  ooneavity  of  which  should 
be  such  as  to  ensure  oootaet  with  as  noeh  of  tiM  aoifoee 
of  the  band  as  possible.  The  round  (,r  rope-like  tmnds  of 
the  London  Caoatchouc  Company  have  been  successfully 
substituted,  in  many  cases,  for  broad  flat  band^  of  leather, 
which  are  necessanlycomposedofvainous  pieces,  the  joint* 
of  which  not  only  increase  the  risk  of  fracture,  but  are  also 
liable  to  catch  in  the  machinery,  or  the  clothes  of  persons 
passing  near  them,  and  thereby  to  cause  serious  aecideohu 
In  lathes  and  varioas  othsr  kinds  of  rotatory  machineiy, 
it  is  desirable  oeeasionslly  to  vary  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  wheel  from  which  power  is  obtained  and  that  to  which 
it  is  communicated.  This  may  sometimes  be  effected  by 
the  simple  arrangement  represented  in  Pie.  6,  where  ai 

and  c  d  are^two  plain  cones  mounted  with  Umt  axes  paial' 
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lei  to  each  other,  but  with  their  bases  in  eoBtrary  direc- 
tions. If  a  stimp  «/  be  passed  over  tfasee  eoDSs,  it  will  be 
equally  tight  whether  placed  in  the  eentre,  as  diown  in  the 

cut,  or  moved  towards  either  extremity  of  the  cooes,  and 
therefore  it  will  impart  motion  from  c  d  to  a  6,  or  nee 
vertti,  witli  e(iual  facility  in  any  situation;  but,  supposing 
c  (f  to  be  the  cone  f:oni  which  the  power  is  derive^  ai 
will  revolve  with  increai,ed  velocity  whenever  the  strap  is 
moved  towards  a  c,  and  with  diminished  velocity,  but  in> 
creased  power,  whenlhe  strap  is  ahilted  towaras  bd.  ft 
will  be  observed  that,  in  order  to  give  a  flat  str^  a  fair 
bearing  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  cones,  the  di  rection  of  the 
strap  must  be  at  rif;ht  angles  with  the  exterual  sides,  and 
not  with  the  axes  of  the  cones;  but  as  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  prove  inconvenient,  it  is  more  common  to 
mount  the  cones  with  their  axes  at  tight  angles  with  the 
direction  of  the  strap,  and  to  form  their  suHaces  into  a 
series  of  grooves  suitable  for  the  use  of  round  diiviaf* 
bands,  thus  making  each  of  then,  in  ellbet,  a  series  of 
grooved  wheels  placed  side  by  side  upon  one  axis.  An 
example  of  this  arrangement  is  puen  in  Fi^^.  2  of  th« 
article  Turning,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  419,  where  the  dnving- 
wheel  F  and  the  mandril-pulley  P  are  so  arranged  that  a 
band,  not  represented  in  the  cut,  may  be  so  shifted  as  to 
produoe,  on  the  one  hand,  a  much  more  isjpid  nvolnti«i 
of  the  mandrfl  than  of  the  crank-shaft,  or,  on  tiie  other,  a 
much  slower  revolution,  suitable  for  hard  work.  In  a  part 
of  Brunei's  admirable  block-machinery,  represented  under 
Saw-Mill,  Fig.  6,  will  be  found  a  contrivance  for  con- 
veying motion,  by  means  of  a  strap,  to  a  pulley  the  axis 
of  which  is  not  stationary;  and  in  the  same  cut  is  an 
example  of  a  mode  of  tightening  a  strap  bt  promim  a 
small  wheel  or  roller  against  that  portion  of  It  widdl  «• 
tends  Iwtween  the  wheels  it  is  intended  to  connect.  Ia 
stationary  machinery  such  a  roller  muf  be  connected  wUh 
a  weighted  lever,  so  as  to  ke^  the  sfatap  alin|>  ■t  As 
same  deerree  of  ten.sion. 

In  somt-  of  ttie  cases  in  which  an  c  ndle£.i  strap  forms  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  connecting  two  wheels,  trie  resist- 
anoa  to  oe  overcome  may  be  so  great  that  no  practicable 
—am  would  asaks  a  list  oc  round  band  take  ho»dof  the  peit- 
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rherie*  of  the  wheels  with  «ufiitient  force  to  prevent  alippinr. 
n  .Mich  cases  un  expedient  ia  occasionally  adopted  vhtcn 
may  be  considered  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween direct  conneotion  by  spur-gear  and  connection  by  an 
ordinary  strap.  This  consists  in  forming  the  peripheries  of 
the  wheels  with  projecting  pins  ur  teeth,  or  indenting  them 
vritb  hollima,  and  niins;,  in  liea  of  a  stamp,  a  kind  of  iron 
e1»in,  the  links  of  which  either  take  hold  of  the  projecting 
pins  orleeth,orcarry  what  mnybe  termed  teeth,  vrnich  enter 
the  hollows  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheels.  A  contriv- 
ance of  this  kind  has  been  1  |jt  ,  J  in  Hancock's  steam-car- 
riages for  communicating  motion  from  the  crank-shaft  of  the 
engine  to  the  axle  of  tlie  running  wheels  [Stkam-Carriaox, 
nd.  zxii^  p.  481],  and  a  similar  oootiiTane*  Jut  been  ap- 
plied to  the  «teerin£^-apparatue  of  mmj  looomotive  ma- 
chines. Chains  are  also  occasionally  used  without  mch 
teeth  to  assist  them  in  holding  the  wheel,  as,  tor  example, 
in  the  steering  apparatus  of  ordinary  steam-lxiats.  Chain- 
pumm  [Hydrai'mcs,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  383,  3t*4]  afford  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  contrivance,  in  which  the  moving 
chain  itself,  together  wHb  the  apparatna  canied  by  it, 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  DeenaaiMB,  inatcad  of  Dnog 
merely  a  means  of  communicating  motion  from  one  pait  Of 
a  machine  to  another.  A  very  convenient  apparatuson  the 
same  principle  has  recently  been  introduced  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Spurgin,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  labour 
of  bricklayers,  or  rather  of  hodmen,  in  ciimbine  with  hods 
of  bricks  and  mortar  to  the  upper  part  of  a  building.  It 
coonU  of  a  light  iron  chain,  with  large  linki,  to  wbich 
boda  iiMqr  be  attacbed  by  bodu,ezlmiduig  from  one  poly- 
gonal wheel  motnited  at  the  top  of  the  ledlblding  to  an- 
other placi  1  :i(  tln>  ^Tound,  by  the  tundngof  wfich  the 
chain  and  it.s  load  are  M>t  in  motion. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  stntps  or  bands  for  dri\  ins; 
machinery,  it  may  be  observed  that,  where  it  is  deaurad  to 
communicate  motion  from  one  source  of  power  to  many 
different  machines,  the  object  may  be  effected  either  by 
fme  long  strap  so  arranged  as  to  pass  round  all  the  drums 
tr>  be  driven,  these  being  supposed  to  be  all  in  one  plane, 
or  by  a  series  of  shorter  straps,  each  of  which  pagses  over 
two  drums  onl^'.  Of  the  former  arrangement  nn  example 
is  given  in  tig.  7,  which  repreeicnts  (he  apparatus  de- 
scnbed  in  Montgomerj^'s  '  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton 
Manuftetiue  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  for  driving 
fba  whole  of  the  machinery  of  a  cotton-miU,  though  ar- 
ranged on  severel  Boon,  bymeaaaof  one  large  belt  receiv- 
ing motion  from  a  large  wheel  a  in  the  tower  part  of  the 
building.  The  small  wheels  ov  dnuri's  b,  b,  b,  b,  are  called 
the  belt  binden,  and  are  no  mounted  as  to  enable  them  to 
bind  or  take  up  the  slack  of  the  belt,  and  keep  it  at  a  proper 
degree  of  teniioD«  Such  belt^  are  300  to  400  ftet  longt 

tig'  7. 


12  to  15  inches  broad,  and  they  are  always  made  of 
pieces  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  hide,  in  order 
that  they  may  stretch  e«juiilly  on  boUi  sides  or  edges. 
The  liability  to  fracture,  the  difficulty  oi  lepairing  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  great  friction  of  the  rameniiM  bearings  of 
tbc  apparatus,  are  disadvanlagei  which ehfck  the  edt^ion 
r.  C.  No.  I7i!». 


of  this  mode  of  belting  to  any  great  extent.  These  disad 
vantages  are  less  serrin  ly  felt  when  the  connection  it 
formed  by  a  series  of  shorter  straps,  each  connecting  a 
single  pair  of  drums.  Of  the  manner  in  which  such  an 
arrangement  is  carried  into  effect  an  idea  may  be  formed 
by  suppoeing  the  wheels  a  and  e,  Fig.  3,  to  be  conneeled 
Of  one  strap,  and  e,  in  the  same  figiva»  to  be  tamed  bf  a 
aeoood  strap,  passing  round  and  reeriving  motion  fran 
another  wheel  fixed  on  ttie  same  axis  as  c.  The  arrange- 
ment would  be  more  perfect,  supposing  the  width  of  the 
wheels  a  ami  r  to  he  sufficient  to  allow  of  two  straps  being 
med,  w  ith  an  intervening  space  between  them,  to  admit  ol 
t)ie  slrHp  for  turning  the  wheel  c  working  between  theflL 
Moatgomeiy  obeerves.  that  hoawrar  partial  maaufactoreca 
in  the  unitM  States  may  be  to  the  me  of  ihapa  ftr  eonrey* 
int^  motion  to  the  different  apartments  of  a  factory,  those 
who  liave  been  accustomed  to  the  neat  manner  in  which 
factorieit  are  sreared  in  Great  Britain  must  rcf^ard  them  a.<» 
heavy,  clumsy,  and  inconvenient,  as  well  as  more  expen- 
Mve.  As  these  large  belts  ha\c  to  be  enclx^id  they 
occupy  no  inoonaiderable  portion  of  room ;  and  much  lo« 
of  time  is  ooearimied  by  their  stretching  and  slipping,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  t>f  sewing  them  up  afresh.  The 
teiMlency  to  slipping  is  diminished  by  soaking  the  twits  with 
currier's' or  neatVloot  oil.  or  with  a  composition)  .  i'  ! al- 
low and  wax.  He  i»tateii  tliat  tiie  drums  are  also  covered 
with  leather  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  cases, 
with  flat  as  well  as  with  round  straps,  a  strap  connecting 
two  wheels  is  croamd  in  the  hitermediate  space  between 
them ;  by  which  m«aM»  at  the  expense  of  a  little  robbing 
friction,  and,  in  the  case  of  flat  belts,  of  an  nneqmd  Stiain, 
the  strap  is  made  to  come  in  contact  with  a  larger  portion 
ot  the  periphery  of  each  wheel,  and  thereby  rendered  1ef» 
liable  to  slip.  Occasionally  the  axes  are  placed  a  little 
out  of  the  parallel,  to  prevent  the  friction  of  a  crossed  strap. 

Of  the  second  dam  of  wheels,  according  to  the  division 
indicated  at  the  oommeiMement  of  this  aiticle»  the  flnt 
which  elun  notiee  are  those  employed  for  taansmitttnf 
rotator\'  motion  to  an  axis  not  lying  parallel  with  that  of 
the  drivinj?  wheel,  but  formins^  a  right  angle  or  some 
other  angle  with  it.  'Die  simplest  illustration  that  can  be 
given  of  Uiis  kind  of  wheel,  or  rather  combination  of 
wheels,  is  the  /ace-tcheel,  which  may  be  represented  by  a 
plain  circular  disc  mounted  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and 
shown  edgewise  at  a  b.  Fig.  8.  Upon  the  flat  upper  face 
of  this  disc,  or  wheel,  rests  the  periphery  of  a  taialler 
wheel  c,  mounted  upon  an  horizontal  axis.  It  is  evident 


that  when  a  i  is  caused  to  rotate  upon  its  axis,  the  smallei 
wheel  e  most  also  revolve  upon  its  axis  with  a  velocity 
proportionate  to  the  difference  between  ita  diameter  aod 
that  of  the  circular  path  traced  by  it  upon  the  fboe  of  a  b, 
although  its  motion  must  be  attended  w  ith  some  rubbing 
friction.  If  the  axis  of  <-  be  so  mounted  as  to  have  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  direction  of  it-.  ]<  ti^'di,  tlu-  whcy-l 
c  may  be  made  to  revolve  with  various  degrees  of  velo- 
city by  causing  it  to  approtdi  er  recede  from  the  axis  of 
a  6,  and  thereby  to  roll  upon  a  analler  or  larger  circular 
path.  Gregory  menlioaa  a  kind  of  spinning-wheel  in 
whK'i  motion  was  imparted  to  twelve  spindles  by  mnms 
of  small  rollers  working  upon  a  large  face-wheel,  both  the 
peripheries  of  the  rollers  h  vI  -heir  circular  path  on  the 
face-wheel  being  covered  intb  butt  leaAher  to  increase 
their  hold  of  each  other.  For  producing  a  similar  change 
«f  motion  in  eases  where  simple  contact  would  have  proved 
inefficient,  millwrigbts  formerly  employed  a  face-wheel 
with  teeth  placed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axia^  in- 
stead of  projecting  from  the  periphery  Tike  radii,  as  in 
spur-gmr.  Such  a  wheel  will  work  v/il'-  an  ordinary 
jnnion,  or  with  the  kind  of  pinum  known  lus  a  trundle 
[Whkkls,  Tkkth  of]  ;  but  the  arrangement  is  vt  i  y  )ii 
ferior  to  that  of  bovifling  the  peripheries  of  the  whetl  and 
pinion,  so  as  to  form  them  into  cones  rolling  upon  each 
Other  and  fimning  teeth  ivon  their  oontcal  foeea.  A  Aill 
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e«pl»nation  of  the  principle  of  bevil-jjear  is  i^iven  in  tlie 
■eKt  article,  and  therefore  it  i*  sufficient  here  to  oteorve 
that,  by  adopting  variooa  forma  of  cone,  the  faais  of  tiro 
wheels  working  together  may  be  made  to  form  Mtgie 
with  each  other,  so  that  rotatory  raotioo  may  be  eommu- 
nirati'd  in  any  required  direction.  In  ordinary  bevil-gcar, 
whatever  be  the  anj^le  formed  by  the  axe*  of  a  pair  of 
whedi  which  work  into  each  other,  tlieii-  muluid  position 
M  aneh,  thai  they  both  lie  in  one  plane,  and  that,  if  conti- 
nued, they  wooU  meet  in  the  same  point  as  the  apices  of 
llMiiMgiiiu]7«aiiM  of  which  the  ibnu  (tf  the  whecla  are 
determined ;  but  even  where  H  ie  lequired  to  connect  two 
axis  lyin?  in  diftercnt  planes  !ind  *o  inclined  to  each 
other  as  not  to  meet  in  any  point,  rotatory  motion  may  be 
imparted  from  one  to  the  other  l  y  mean:*  of  skeW'beiils, 
the  teeth  of  which  cnwe  Uie  bevillcd  laces  in  a  diagonal 
direction. 

If  it  be  nqoind  to  eoamaaicate  rotatory  motion  in  one 
■nd  the  eeoie  direetioiB,  ttom  one  shaft  or  axis  to  maother 

lyinsr  very  near  to  it,  either  parallel  with  it  or  inclined  at 
an  acute  anelo.  the  object  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
annular  irhfl.  or  ii  wlieel  with  a  projecting  rini,  too'hed 
internally,  and  an  internal  pinion.  /V/f.  9  represents  such 
a  wheel  and  pinion  for  working  two  pajallel  axes;  and 
Pig,  10  ia  a  aide^ew  of  a  aimiJar  anangemenl  with  in- 
elinad  axea  and  berilM  wfaeeh. 


Fig.  9. 


Kg.  10. 


Toothed-gear  is  rerj'  conveniently  applied,  in  certain 
cases,  in  lieu  of  a  system  of  strajis  and  drums,  for  commu- 
nicating motion  from  a  steam-eneine  or  otlier  prime  mover 
to  machines  situated  on  various  floors  of  a  biiildmg,  or  to 
tk  leriea  of  machines  arranged  upon  the  same  floor.  Bevil- 
gtar  afforda  the  beat  miode  of  accomnliahiiig  thia  otyect*  aa 
one  lung  dwft,  either  vcrtieal  or  hoifaonuJ,  negr  flMiy 
•everal  bcvil-wheels,  from  which  motion  may  be  im]aited 
to  other  shafts,  radiating  in  various  directions. 

_.  Fiji?'.  11  is  an  example  of  such  ^earinj; 

»«•  u  is  employed  in  cotton-mills,  every- 
thing beyond  the  actual  wheels  and 
ahafta  being  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
6netneaa.  ei  is  a  large  l)evil-wheel 
mounted  on  the  main  siiafl  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  turning  the  large  bevil-wheel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  upri^'ht  f>/i, 
which  rises  through  several  floore  of  the 
factor)',  and  carries  several  l>e\ il-wheels 
/  of  )»tnallcr  diameter,  which  impart  motion 
lo  the  wheels  and  shafts  c,  a,  e,  /,  g,  h, 
and  t,  in  the  diffcfent  atones  oC  the 
bnilding. 

()ecasion:iIly,  but  mrely,  straps  or 
bands  are  used  to  commimicatc  motion 
e  bet\'.  eeu  '.vheels  Iviii:^  in  dift'erent  planes, 
J  and  forming  various  angles  with  each 
other.  Some  kinds  of  potters  whed  are 
thus  driTen,  ttie  wheel  to  wlueh  power  ia 
applied  behif  vertical,  that  it  nay  be 
conveniently  worked  by  a  boy,  while  the 
revolving  platform  to  which  motion  is 
communicated  bv  the  strap  is  horizontal. 

When  it  is  desired  to  communicate  ro- 
tatory motion  to  a  wheel  from  a  shall 
Ijring  in  contact  with,  .\nd  forming  a 
tSD^nt  to,  its  periphery,  a  connection 
■uy  be  iBrmad  Dj  comeitiiy  the  ahaft 
into  what  is  oommonly  canea  an  endless 
screw,  and  cutting  the  peripheiy  of  the 
wheel  into  teetii  to  fit  it.  Bf  this  means 


the  wlieel  will  be  moved  one  toodt,aaA«M  tOottioa|f 
for  eadi  levolution  of  the  screw. 

To  oonveit  rotatory  motion  into  rectilinear,  or  vice  verti, 
variona  teM  of  the  rack  and  pinion  are  uaed.  In  its 
simplest  Ibcni  fhia  eontrivance  ia  applied  in  raising  sluice- 
pates,  in  lining-jacks  and  varioii-s  other  machines  in  wliich 
a  fixed  pinion  or  small  toothed  wheel  is  made  to  give 
motion  to  a  straight  toothed  bar  capable  of  moving  in  the 
direction  of  its  lengtli.  The  same  apparatus  will  convert 
rectilinear  into  rotatory  motion  by  applying  the  power  to 
the  rack,  or  stmiglit  Dar,  insteaia  of  to  the  wheel.  Ia 
Applegatii  and  Cowper's  printing-machine,  represented 
under  PRI^fTl^(o-MACHlNK,  vol.  xix.,  p.  19.  an  ingeniou* 
modification  of  the  rack  and  pinion  is  eni])h)}ed  to  gi\c 
the  required  alternating  rectilinear  motiun  to  the  table 
which  carries  the  forms  of  type  and  the  inking-table&.  Id 
this  admirable  ^ntrivance  the  power  is  applied,  by  a 
pinion  Iving  hfloiontaUy  under  the  centra  of  the  maehme, 
to  a  fade  comjatinf  of  aHiKt  bar  of  iron,  rounded  at  both 
ends,  and  toothed  all  round,  at  both  sides  and  ends.  Tlii^ 
double  rack,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  long  elliptic  whed. 
is  not  immediately  attached  to  the  traversinp  table,  iiut  is 
connected  with  it  through  the  medium  of  a  jointed  paiuliel 
motion,  which  so  vaiiea  ita  position  as  the  table  move-i 
backwards  and  forwarda,  aa  to  present  every  part  of  its 
toothed  edge  to  the  driving  wheel  or  pinion  in  aoceeaaion. 
Thus,  although  the  pinion  revolves  oooatantly  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  the  rack  moves  longitudinally  from 
right  to  left  so  long  as  one  of  its  straieht  sides  i>  iiresentcii 
to  the  pinion :  it  ceases  to  liave  any  loni;itudiMal  motion, 
but  has  a  transverse  or  lateral  motion  while  iti*  riijht  end 
is  passing  the  pinion,  alter  which,  its  second  straig>tit  side 
being  brought  in  contact  with  Uie  opposite  side  of  the 
pinjon,  it  raecma  a  longitudinal  uMtion  ftom  left  to  likfat. 
until,  after  Vb»  left  end  haa  passed  the  pinion,  its  fint 
straight  side  is  acain  broncht  in  contact  with  the  fir>t  sid»» 
of  the  pinion,  and  it  receives  again  a  iiiolioii  from  ntrht  In 
left. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  above  is  the  beautiful  contrivance 
of  Watt,  called  the  sun-and-planet  wheel,  intended  aa  a 
aubatitute  for  the  ciank  in  converting  the  alteranting 
motion  of  thft  beam  of  a  steam-engine  into  a  rotatoiy 

motion.  In  tUa  apparatus  a  toothed  wheel  is  fixed  upon 
the  axis  to  be  turned,  and  another,  gearing  with  it,  i> 
atiached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  rod  descending  from  tb- 
end  of  a  beam,  in  (•uch  a  way  that  it  cannot  revolve  upon 
its  own  axis.  The  axes  of  the  two  wheels  are  so  connected 
together  that  they  cannot  £aU  out  of  gav*  and  the  rcanh 
of  tUa  amncement  ia  tiiat  the  aeonnd  or  planet  wheel 
passes  eompbiehr  round  the  first  during  each  up  and 
down  stroke  of  Uie  engine,  and,  in  so  doing,  ca(is<>s  tiie 
first,  or  sun-wheel,  to  rotate  upon  its  axis. 

Where  an  ahemating  rectilinear  motion  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a  wheel  or  drum  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  alter- 
nately in  either  direction,  the  obiect  may  be  readily 
attained  by  the  use  of  straps,  as  in  tlie  eommdn  printing'- 
press,  the  carriase  of  which  is  moved  by  means  of  straps 
arranged  according  to  the  subjoined  diagram,  Fi/p.  12. 
The  straps  a  a  and  h  are  attached  at  one  end  to  tn:-  u-.ider 
side  of  the  carnage,  and  at  the  other  lo  the  drum-wheel  c ; 
and  when  that  whed  ia  tuned  flrom  left  to  rifl^  Iqr  aeana 
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of  a  wineb-handle  fixed  upon  ita  axia,  the  straps  a  a  tsfll 

be  wound  round  its  periphery,  and  eonsequentjy  the  car- 
riage will  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  6  ;  while,  by 
turning  the  drum  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  straps  a  a 
will  be  slackened,  and  />  will  be  wound  round  the  drum, 
thereby  drawing  the  carriage  in  the  direction  b  a.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  illustratkos  in  fho  present  article, 
must  be  considered  merely  as  oae  of  an  •senaaiva  ctesa  of 
mechanical  airangements. 

In  the  year  18M  much  attention  \va.s  attracted  by  a  plan 
patented  by  Mr.  Saxton  for  obtaining  very  rapid  motion 
from  a  rope  moved  with  great  power,  but  moderate  vt- 
locitv,  bv  means  of  what  he  styled  '  differential  puUev* ' 
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It  WMpropoMd  to  apply  this  ingeniotu  appuatiu  to  the 
rapid  propulsion  of  carriage*  upon  railways,  employing 
hoi^e»,  wut  kin«:  at  their  moBt  advantageoos  pace  of  aboat 
2^  miles  per  hour,  as  the  prime  moveis  of  tne  machinery. 
UlBiienring  to  Uebert's  '  Engineer'a  and  Mechanic's  Ency- 
doBBdia,'  Tol.  pp.  68^M8^  nd  to  tbe  scientific  pe- 
lioaieaJs  of  the  time,  fat  a  Mitr  aooooiit,  we  subjoin,  from 
the  above  work,  a  diagram  illustratiTe  of  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  apparattia,  which  niitrht  bp  advanta^^eously 
lippiied  under  vanoui  circumstances  in  wiiich  it  is  desirable 
tu  obtain  a  rapid  motion  from  a  slow  one.  a  and  f>.  Fig. 
13,  are  two  puUajs  mounted  upon  one  axis,  to  which  is  at- 
tachad  th«  OMriife  ar  load  tn  M  woptUed,  and  these  pnlleys 
are  so  eonneeled  together  that  tn^  must  revolve  with  each 
other:  is  an  endless  rope,  passing  over  the  small  fixed 
;ii:lU'vs  f  r.  whicli  mav  be  supposed  fo  be  :i  tonsiilerable 
distance  apart,  and  passing  aiiO  completely  round  the  peri- 
pheries of  the  dilFerential  pulleys  a  and  b,  the  part  oi  the 
rope  marked  e  passing  round  the  pulley  a,  and  that  marked 
d  round  the  puUey  b.  If  the  part  or  the  rojie  marked  d 
bamotad,  by  any  adeqaato  panrar  ^filled  to  it,  in  tlw  di- 

13. 


reoBon  of  the  upper  arrow,  it  will  draw  the  pulley  6  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  while  it  does  so  the  part  c  of  the  end- 
less rope  will  lie  moving  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  lower  arrow,  pullinpf  the  lower  part  dl'tiie 
laiijer  wheel  or  pulley  a  witli  it.  The  result  of  lla-ae  con- 
trary forces  will  be  that  the  differential  pulleys  will  move 
upon  the  point  /  as  a  fulcrum,  and  that  while  the  point  A 
ia  drawn  nrwara  to  t,  the  axis  of  the  pulleys  will  be  com- 
pelled to  traverse  the  longer  distance  from  g  to  i.  By 
disconnecting  the  pulleys  u  and  b,  and  allowing  them  to 
rt  volvf  independently  of  each  other,  the  pioi)ul.-.ion  of  the 
axis  g,  aud  of  a  tarriajfe  or  other  load  attaclied  to  it,  will 
ctajte  without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  rope. 

Of  the  endless  variety  of  cxcentric  and  other  wheels  for 
producing  rectilinear  or  irregular  motion  from  a  revolving 
axis,  or  for  producing  uniform  rotation  from  an  intermittent 
force,  very  few  can  l)e  even  alluded  to.  An  exeentric 
whfel  i^  one  which,  '.vlmtever  be  the  figure  of  its  periphery, 
h;i^  its  ax;.->  removivi  tVuni  the  centre.  ^'i,S.  14  represents 
"he  simple  form  in  which  the  exeentric  is  applied  to  the 
working  of  valves  u)  a  steam-engine,  or  to  various  other 
operations  in  which  an  alternating  movemaot  backwards 
and  fiorwardB  ia  lequirad  to  take  riace  Car  avoy  itv^tion 
of  a  aholL  Hm  arnaU  daik  eirele  representa  ue  ifaaft  or 
axia,  whidk  ia  aiqppaaad  to  be  fixed,  and  tha  laigo  circle 
a  Fig.  14. 


covered  with  a  lighter  tint  is  the  exeentric  itself,  which  is 
ke\eil  to  tlie  sliuft  as  to  revolve  with  it.    This  is  sur- 
•xmnded  by  a  hoop,  so  fitted  to  it  as  to  allow  the  exeentric 
to  altde  round  wittiin  it,  and  to  the  hoop  is  attached  the 
alia^t  bar  Of  rod  which  eomieeti  tha  azsantric  with  the 
vnlveaorofhecniectianfamfobewoitadbyit  the  dotted 
circles  show  some  of  the  positions  KMumed  by  the  cxcentric 
it  revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  the  points  a',  a",  n'"  in- 
l;i  ate  the  positions  succes-iivcly  occupied  by  the  part  of 
the  excentnc  marked  a,  which  is  the  part  fiurthest  from  its 
The  diiliBea  ftonotoo^fluulti  the  eztMBM  tongth 


of  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  rod  attached  to  tlM 
exeentric.  For  some  purposes  the  periphery  of  the  ex- 
eentric u  not  surroundcii  by  a  hoop,  but  acts  immediately 
upon  the  tail  of  a  lever,  or  some  other  part  of  the  machine, 
which  may  be  provided  wiUi  a  UnatioiMldler  to  fuilitate 
the  motion.  Excentncs  of  tlM  latter  Idod  era  net  naeaa 
sarily  circular,  but  may  have  any  figure  that  can  be 
quired  for  roodiiyini;  the  motion  of  me  apparatus  affiKeted 
by  them.  A  heart-shaped  evcfnfric  of  this  character  is 
represented  under  Thrk.\d,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  401,  and  many 
of  similar  forms  are  used  in  winding  and  spinning-ma 
chinery.  Elliptical  wheels,  which  mnr  be  used  either 
plain  or  toothed,  m^  be  compared  hi  then  aeUon  to  double 
exeentrica,  or  to  two  exeentries  working  together,  inaaameh 
as  they  may  be  made  to  produce  two  reetitinear  motioai 
in  each  direction  for  every  revolution  of  the  shalt,  whereas 
an  onlinary  exeentric  produces  but  one.  In  silk  twisting 
machinery  a  peculiar  Kind  of  motion  is  prodnccd  by  the 
use  of  two  elliptical  toothed  wheels,  so  geared  into  eaidl 
other  that  the  long  axis  of  the  one  is  opposed  to  the  short 
axk  of  the  other :  so  that  while  the  axes  or  shafts  upon 
which  they  are  fixed  are  always  at  the  same  distance  apart, 
the  toothed  peripheries  of  the  wheels,  not  withstanding  their 
elliptical  figure,  are  always  in  contact.  By  this  inj^cnious 
arrangement  the  relative  velocities  of  the  two  wheels  arc 
continually  passing  through  a  series  of  changes,  which 
assist  in  the  proper  disposition  of  the  thread  upon  bobbins. 

The  eseapement-wheels  of  clocks  and  watcnea,  of  which 
several  varieties  are  given  under  Hokolooy,  flimish  types 
of  another  important  class  of  wheels  for  modifying  motion  ; 
and  snail-wheels  'such  as  that  marked  a  in  )'V».  2  of  the 
above  article  ^,  pin-wheels,  i-atchet-wheels,  and  fusee-wheels, 
of  all  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  the  same  article 
are  among  the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  the  rota- 
tonr  motion  of  a  wheel  and  axle  may  be  made  to  set  ia 
monon  a  train  of  complicated  machinery,  or  to  regulate 
and  vary  motion  at  ]>] ea.su re.  Ratehet>wheels  are  not  onljr 
important  when,  as  in  the  mechanism  of  time-pieces,  it  is 
desirable  to  move  one  part  of  a  machine  backwards  without 
affecting  the  rest,  but  they  are  also  very  important  in 
cranes,  jacks,  and  Other  machines  for  lifting  heavy  bodies, 
in  which  thcf  an  MpKed  in  such  a  wav,  in  connection 
with  cKeika  moved  either  by  springs  or  by  their  own  weight, 
as  to  prevent  the  machine  from  runnin?  back  when  the 
movinsr-power  is  suspended  lor  a  time.  In  the  common 
reeipiucating  saw-mill  [S.vw-Mili.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  47f<],  a 
rate  hct-whed,  driven  by  a  pall  worked  by  an  exeentric,  b 
employed  for  movinjpnM  MlkaoftfanberafittlebetweeB 
each  stroke  of  the  sawi. 

W«  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Wheels  employed 

for  the  purpose  of  diminisliing  the  effects  of  friclion  anc 
inertia,  such  being  the  thud  class  of  wheels  alluded  to  m 
the  arbitrary  division  laid  down  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Of  what  arc  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  styled  friction- 
wheels  and  rollers,  generally,  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
dinriniah  leibtanceliy  converting  w  hat  would  otherwise  be 
arabMng  hito  a  rolling  contact,  a  property  posseaed  in 
common  by  tl'.e  various  kind.s  of  IVietion-roner  introduced 
in  machinery  and  by  the  wheels  of  a  carriacc.  ThcoretJ- 
callvspeaking,  the  rame  jirliu  ipK'  is  exemplified  in  the  use 
of  oil  and  grease  applied  tu  dimini.sh  the  friction  of  axles 
and  bearings,  since  tney  effect  the  desired  object  by  inter- 
poeing  the  round  paitlclea  of  which  they  consist  between 
snrfkcea  which  ^onid  otherwise  come  in  contact,  and  these 
rounded  particles  act  as  friction-rollers  of  infinitely  small 
diameter.  When  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  are  caused  to 
pass  over  each  other  with  a  rubbing  or  sliding  motion,  theii 
inequalities  necessarily  meet  and  oppose  each  otlier,  and 
thcieby  cau.sc  rc.sist.ancc  to  the  didii^motkM^  and  wear  oi 
the  opposed  surfaces;  and  howafver  amooth  uieae  sarften 
may  d«,  sudi  reaitanee  and  wear  will  take  plaee  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  unless  some  lubricating  substance, 
or  if  tlie  roughness  of  the  surfaces  should  require  it,  a  sys- 
tem of  rollers  or  wheels,  be  applied  betweer.  tluni.  In 
rolling  contact  such  destructive  attrition  is  almost  entirely 
obviated,  bectQic,  instead  of  the  inequalities  of  the  roller 
being  dragged  iig^inst  those  of  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rolls,  they  are  caecessively,  as  it  were,  Imd  upon  and  lifted 
up  from  tnem.  Friction-rollers,  which  arc  generally  of  small 
diameter,  are  not  necessarily  fixed  upon  axles  or  shafts,  but 
are  interposed  bodily  bet vicea  tlie  ruliliiiii;  or  shdir.i,''  sur- 
faces, which  press  upon  oppwite  sides  of  their  peripheries; 
aad  thef  may  be  emplofed  to  alleviata  friction  betweaa 
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f«ncentric  circular  surfacet,  tuch  as  those  of  the  axle  and 
Jiave  of  awhe«l,aswell  m  between  flat  mirlace-i.  In  some 
vrauffemeirti((f  meehuusm  friction-roUem,  acting  above 
diMnbed.  are  provided  with  imsU  uUm  whicb  do  not 
bear  any  important  sL-ain,  but  are  uied  ehiefy,  if  not  en- 
tirely, for  the  |uir[in-i'  (ifki  fpiri^  "he  roller*  in  iheir  proper 
place.  Such  aiJcn  do  not  atfect  the  propriety  ol  ilie  name 
Irir.tion-ro^/cr*,  which  may  perhaps  correctly  a;>]i;ied  in 
all  cases  where  the  bodies  between  which  th<e  roliera  are 
iiiler{ioM.'d  preiis  upon  their  p«riplM«iW  in  flfiposite  direc- 
tiAni.  Tb*  wheels  of  an  ordinary  eaniace,  and  wioos 
eontrlvuiees  wliieh  may  be  property  rtvled  fiftetioiMiiiAM<r, 
differ  mntnrially  from  the  above  in  tnis  mtxle  of  action. 
They  do  not  entirely  destroy  rubbinjj  or  sliding  friction, 
but  remove  its  action  to  a  smaller  and  smoother  surface. 
Tbiu,  in  comparing  the  action  ot  a  wheel-carriage  with 
fb«t  of  a  ale^ie,  it  will  be  Men  that  the  extent  of  the 
niboing  motion  is  diminiihed  in  prooortion  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cimimferenee  of  toe  wheel  and  that  of 
its  axle,  while  the  amount  of  resistance  is  further  dimi- 
nuJied  by  sulxtitutine:  smooth  surfaces  of  metal,  which 
may  be  lubricated  with  oil  or  grease,  for  the  rougher  sur- 
laces  of  the  road  and  thosu  parts  of  the  sled<^e  which  lie 
in  immediate  contact  with  it.  When  friction-rollers  are 
employed  to  diminish  the  firictioa  of  a  shaft  or  axle  in  its 
benrin^s,  six  of  them  may  be  nttnnged  at  equal  distances 
round  it.  with  the  addition  of  some  oontriTaoce  Sot  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  relative  poationa.  IWlien  npplMl  to 
ease  friction  at  the  bottom  end,  or  step,  of  a  vertical  sttafl, 
the  rollers,  as  wtli  sla  the  surfaces  between  which  they  are 
applied,  roust  be  conical.  In  well-finished  machinery 
fnction-rollers  of  this  character  may  sometimes  b«  appiieil 
with  advantage ;  but  the  extremely  accurate  workmanship 
Vhteh  tbejr  nqme,  and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
pKventi  their  Tery  general  adoption.  When  they  are 
tiled  it  is  desirable  to  liave  them  of  hardened  steel,  and  to 
have  the  whole  apparatus  so  boxed  in  to  preclude  the 
entrance  of  dust.  In  .some  cases  the  friction  of  axles  or 
slioAs  is  diminisbed  by  the  use  of  fHclion-wheeli>,  which 
act  in  «  similar  way  to  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  but  more 
by  dimiaidiinc  the  velocity  and  the  extent  oi  the  nil>btng 
Mirface  than  by  the  tnbstitutum  of  smooth  (br  rongh  sur- 
fiuies»  A  sufficient  illustration  of  this  u.^e  of  friction- w  heel.s 
is  given  in  the  Hrticle  Attwoou,  vol.  iii.,  p.  71,  in  the 
machine  contrived  by  liim  for  measuring  accelerated 
motion,  where  the  axle  of  a  pulley,  instead  of  resting  in 
ordinary  bearings,  rests  upon  the  peripheries  of  a  series  of 
wheeUk  the  axles  of  which  of  couiae  revolve  with  greatly 
diminished  velocity.  Varioue  phms  iMve  been  tned  for 
applying  friction-rollers  and  fnction-wheels  to  wheel-car- 
nages, esnecially  to  such  as  are  used  upon  railways,  to 
diminish  their  axle-friction  ;  but  while  experiments  made 
on  a  small  scale,  with  accurately  formed  modcU.  may  indi- 
cate an  im]>ortant  advantage  from  such  mechanism,  the 
writer  is  not  aware  that  any  plan  of  either  kind  Itaa  been 
found  sufficiently  advantageous  on  a  large  scale  to  counter- 
balance the  expense.  A  very  serious  objection  to  the  use 
of  large  friction-wheel*  for  this  purpose  is  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  them  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
springs.  It  should  be  remembered  that  axle-friction  form* 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  resistance  to  the  rajiid 
motion  of  railw^ay  carriages,  and  therefore  that  a  cootnv- 
aaee  wUdi  would  diminish  it  one-half,  or  even  more,  may 
be  peodoetive  of  veqr  little  saving  upon  the  aggregate 
amoont  of  resManee  to  he  overcome.  A  ungmar  con- 
trivance for  facilitaling  the  paisage  of  carriaj;es  over  very- 
uneven  ground  w;us  palenltd  in  1821  by  Mr.  Barry,  iii 
which  it  was  proposed  to  dispense  entirely  w  ith  wheels  of 
the  ordmiiry  kind,  and  to  KtiDstitute  for  them  a  series  of 
ftiction-rollers  interposed  between  the  ruu^'h  surface  of  the 
road  and  smooth  bars  fixed  under  the  body  of  the  caniage. 
The  action  of  these  rollers  resembles  tHat  of  the  rollers 
employed  by  quarry-men  and  mason>i  ii:  m.  vin::  larse 
blocks  of  stone;  and  one  of  the  peculiar  Icatures  of  the 
contrivance  is  the  connection  of  the  rollers  with  an  endless 
chain,  winch  not  only  keeps  them  at  uniform  distances 
from  each  other,  but  lifts  from  the  ground  those  over  which 
the  carriage  has  rolled,  and  conducts  them  again  to  its  for* 
ward  extremity,  so  as  to  prodoee  a  constant  sueeession  of 
rollers  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  move  tliem 
by  hand.  Of  this  and  several  schemes  of  similar  ciiaracter 
full  particulars  are  eiven  in  Ilvbert^  >  Engincei's  lad  Me- 
clianic's  Eo^clopacdia,'  art.  '  Railway.' 


Wheel,'?  introduced  into  111:1!, mery  for  the  purpose  of 
overconun^  inertia,  or  ot  reudcnug  unilorni  and  steady  a 
motion  denved  from  an  intermittent  or  variable  source,  are 
called  fljt-wheeU^  Sinea  thcg^  owe  their  effieet  to  their 
weight,  tfy-wheeb  are  usnal^  heavy,  and  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible of  their  weight  is  disposed  in  the  rim,  where,  owinij 
to  tJ\c  effect  of  centrifugal  force,  iL  is  ul  far  more  value 
than  when  near  the  centre.  One  of  the  simplest  illustra- 
tions of  a  fly-wheel  is  tliat  used  in  a  commaa  lalhe,  by  the 
action  of  which  a  power  applied  by  the  foot  during  less 
than  half  of  the  revoktion  of  the  cnok  is  distributed  over 
a  whole  revolution  so  completely,  that  after  a  Cm  stndceaof 
the  treadle  the  machine  is  brousht  into  a  state  of  uniform 
and  rapid  rotation,  notvrithstanding  the  intermittent  cha- 
racter of  the  ]H  \str  applied  by  the  foot.  In  a  steam- 
engine  the  fly-^vheei  is  applied  in  like  way,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  crank  is  impelled  upwards  as  well  as 
downwai  ds  by  the  powec  of  the  piston ;  so  that,  as  Car  as 
the  motion  of  the  engine  itself  is  concerned,  the  impetus 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  only  required  to  cany  the  oianfc  pasttiie 
'  dead  points,'  or  those  at  which  it  would  remain  unaffeetad 
by  either  an  upwai-  l  dj-  :<  downward  imyivilse.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  action  of  a  ily-wheel  attached  to  a  coffe^-miUor 
other  machine  turned  by  manual  power  applied  to  a  winch- 
handle.  In  these  cases  the  fly-wheel  not  uuly  produces,  or 
rather  continue^  motion  at  pmnts  the  impdltag 
power  entiraly  caaaes  to  act,  but  it  also  randan  that  potrar 
and  velocity  uidflnrm  which  would  oUierwiie  be  eonMaatly 
r?.-:\\v.s_ .  Inversely  a  fly-wheel  has  the  .same  eff'ect  in  ren- 
di, iiii;  tiie  whole  power  applied  durinij  one  or  more  rv- 
volutions  available  for  overcoming;  a  sudden  rt-sistance  of 
greater  intensity,  but  shorter  duration,  as  in  puuching  rivet- 
holes  or  working  a  stamping-press;  and  m  rendering  a 
power  geaamted  with  uaitorm  torce,  such,  for  axanaple.  aa 
the  power  derived  Ihim  a  water-wheel,  capable  of  perfbnm 
inp  a  series  of  operations  in  which  the  amount  of  resi.stance 
is  variable.  S<j  remarkable  arc  the  effects  thus  produceo. 
that  a  fly-wheel  will  often  in  effect  greatly  increa.s<'  Tin- 
power  ol  an  engine  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  affording  the 
means  of  accumulating  the  power  generated  duritu^  aavcnl 
strokes,  and  giving  it  back  at  once  when  requirad  to  meet 
an  esfanKMPffinary  rtndn.  Where  the  velocity  of  •  fty-whed 
fixed  immediately  upon  the  crank-axis  of  a  steam-eu?in< 
would  be  insufficient,  the  fly  may  be  mountwl  on  a  »ef»*- 
rale  axis  and  driven  by  the  inten  entinn  of  spur-gear  to  ir. 
creaiMj  the  velocity.  Fly-wheels  may  under  some  cin  uni- 
stances  either  receive  or  impart  motion  by  means  of  cog:^ 
or  a  iArap  attaetied  to  their  periphery ;  but  the  more  usual 
arrangement  b  to  driva  warn  by  power  applied  to  the 
shafts  upon  which  they  ffre  fixed,  and  to  form  their  rims 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  requisite  weight  and  strength, 
I  and  to  passing  through  the  air  with  the  lea->f  pos>ible  re- 
sistance. In  most  ct^s  the  run  U  rectangular  in  section, 
but  sometimes  it  is  made  oval,  with  a  view  to  parting  the 
air  more  readily.  Great  strentfth  of  structure,  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  fly  in  pieces,  is  the  most  important  point  in 
the  construction  of  fly-wheels.  They  are  very  commonly 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  for  that  material  a  velocity  of  eight 
feet  per  second  may  be  very  safely  applied.  Tredgold 
states  that  if  a  velocity  exceedin<^  twelve  feet  per  second  be 
required,  the  amis  o/tlie  wheel  should  be  of  w  roughf-irofi : 
and  thut  thirty-three  feet  per  second  is  the  utmosi  velori'y 
that  can  be  safely  given  to  a  fly-wheel  of  which  tin-  rur. 
as  well  as  the  arms,  consists  of  wrought-iron.  Where  fly- 
wheels are  mounted  upoti  shafts  turned  by  cranks,  it  it  ad- 
visable to  load  their  peripheries  with  weights  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  that  of  the  cranks  as  the  motion  may  there- 
by be  rendered  more  equable.  Tlie  same  precaution  may  l>e 
advantageously  adopted  with  the  dnving-wheelsof  aloeo- 
motive  engine,  though  they  can  hardly  be  coosidatad  as 
fly-wheel^  the  inertia  of  the  whole  «■*"**"■«*  whan  ooca  it 
is  set  in  motion  answering  the  purpose  of  a  fly.  laalaamii- 
vessels  the  weight  of  the  paddla-whaeb  nmm  the  uae  of 

a  fly-wheel  unnecessary. 

In  roaslin^r-jacks,  mmical-boxes,  the  striking-appamtm 
of  clocks,  and  various  oUier  contrivance  in  which  a  rvtard- 
ing  force  is  required  to  prevent  the  moving  power  of  a 
spring  or  weigtit  from  runiiiiig  down  too  iiHNdiy,  wheels 
with  projecting vanea,  which  im  niintni  iiiiliiii nt  1  wiilani  i 
from  the  air  to  moderate  their. vdod^,  an  naed  nndor  the 
name  of  Jlys  or  flyem. 

('<,ii^ti  iu-ti(jit  nf  li  li,'i-Js. — The  simplest  form  of  wht'rl 
tliat  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  is  that  of  a  plain  circuiar 
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diiA,  such  as  might  be  procured  by  a  trantvene  MCtion  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  tolerably  regular  fonn.  Aidbuu,  in 
IM  work  on  ^Bogliali  PJcMore  G$muM,'  me*  a  imin- 
MntatioB  Ufa  mac  mr  with  wheels  of  this  Kind,  whicn  it 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  Ohilp.  Rnlir!  wocdcn 
wheels  are  still  occasionally  used  m  raaiihnu  iy,  but  if 
large  they  are  usu;i!l\  l\)rinc'a  of  two  or  three  thickntsses 
of  plaaking  fastened  tozether,  with  the  i(rain  crossing  in 
vanoos  directions.  Wooden  wheels  for  mill  work,  when  not 
required  to  b«  Kklid,  uaodly  have  the  peripheiT  fiinned  of 
•egmeats.  the  iiHMrddce or  edges  of  whidt  •!«  left  straight. 
The  peripheijr  aunr  consist  of  three  thicVnes^s  of  plank- 
ioft,  each  composed  of  lix  or  eight  such  Rcermcnts ;  and  if 
the  three  lliickm  ^ses  are  properly  brcak-joinled,  a  wheel 
of  considerabiL-  bti-t^iijirth  may  thus  produced.  The  arms 
or  radii  of  the  wheel  are  fitted  to  ttie  inner  or  straight 
sides  of  the  segmenU  by  bolting  or  other  modes  of  £asten- 
iag.  Wooden  wheels  are  occasionally  roortieed  into  their 
iliilb  or  fomi  but  a  picferable  plan  is  to  we  four  anna, 
■mnged  in  two  |Mlin  erosaing  at  right  angles  and  halved 
into  each  other  m  thi^  ontre,  where  their  ir.ti  rvu  hon 
leaves  a  sauare  opcninsj  lor  thp  shaft.  Thisopenuij^  sliuuld 
Nt-  i^mewhat  !artj*  r  diati  ;h.:  sluiii  itself, and  the  difference 
of  sue  should  be  made  up  by  the  insertion  of  wedges, 
which  afford  the  means  of  adjusting  the  wheel  perfectly 
tine  1900  the  txie.  In  vmcf  laife  irtweb,  eaeh  m  water> 
wheeh,  two  complete  eeb  of  enia|i  tnas,  one  on  etch  lide 

of  the  whfrl,  arr  iisrcl.  In  mounting  fncr'-whiT-ls  it  r.nt  ' 
unuiiual  to  add  sta-v  >  nr  bract"*  from  the  back,  ot  Ihe  wheel 
t(  -J.  point  at  snjnu  distarici  ;ilong  the  shall,  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  trundle  or  pinion  to  force  the  wheel  out  of 
its  true  oo^tion  at  right  angl^  with  Ute  shall.  Hcnibtam 
IS  eonadered  to  be  Uia  beet  kwd  of  wood  for  tiie  eon  or 
twth  ef  wheele. 

In  modem  machinery  cast-iron  has  almost  entirely  su- 
perseded the  use  of  wood  for  co^-whcels  of  every  desicrip- 
tioR-  If  thiy  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
they  may  be  cast  in  one  piece ;  but  if  above  Uiat  »ze  it  is 
dettrable  to  form  them  in  two  or  more  parts,  because  of  the 
difficoUjr  of  cooling  a  very  huge  castmg  without  unequal 
eoulmeluMi.  When  the  uameter  does  not  exceed  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  the  rim  may  still  be  formed  in  one  piece 
and  the  centre  and  arms  in  another,  the  two  to  be  united 
by  bolts;  but  when  thosi  lin.Lissions  are  exceeded,  n 
further  subdivision  is  necessary.  The  rim  may  tlien  be 
cast  in  three  segments,  the  box  or  centre  in  one  piece,  and 
the  amis  in  ti«verai  pieces,  each  terminating  in  a  rib  Ibrm- 
ing  half  the  thickness  of  an  arm,  for  convenience  of  bolt- 
ing toMther.  Large  iron  wheels  are  adjusted  accurately 
00  thrar  axes  by  wedges  or  keys,  but  small  ones  may  in 
many  case;  bp  adji  sfrd  by  turning  the  periphery  in  a  lathe 
after  mount  nig.  \\  hen  coj^s  are  cast  upon  a  wheel,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  cast  them  larger  than  they  should  be,  and 
then  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  size,  and  to  a  truer 
^[tmtban  could  be  obtained  by  casting,  by  chipping  them 
with  a  ooM.  eUwU  and  fthng ;  W  a  acrious  objection  to 
this  phm  ii,  thet  it  Temovea  ttie  eztemal  cmt  or  tiie  iron, 
whien  forms  a  Icind  of  natural  fie-htriimiuy,  and  10  ex- 
poses the  teeth  Lo  laj  id  wi  ar. 

(,'arriagc-wheels  an'  tin  v  heels  in  which  the  greatest 
ingenuity  of  conatriiction  is  called  for,  as  they  are  exposed 
to  strains  Ihr  ^eater  for  their  size  and  weight  than  almost 
any  others,  ^e  peculiar  nature  of  these  strains  requires 
not  only  that  the  wheeli  be  made  eroeedinyly  ehong,  but 
alao  that  they  possess  a  degree  of  elasticity  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  l>ear  the  violent  concussions  to  which  they 
are  continuajly  t  xposed,  without  risk  of  firacture  or  with- 
out the  starting  of  any  of  their  numerous  joints.  An  ordi- 
nary carriage-wheel  consists  of  the  nave,  a  cylindrical 
bloek  of  wood,  usuaUjr  elm,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  aiMl  which  is  jnerced  longitudinally  with  a  hole  to 
receive  the  axle ;  the  tpoke*,  which  are  radiating  arms 
framed  into  the  nave  at  equal  distances ;  and  the  felloes, 
which  are  cin  ular  segments  framed  on  to  the  outer  ex- 
tremities of  the  iipokea,  and  forming  collectively  the  peri- 

Shery  or  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  external  surface  of  th^ 
iUoes  is  usually  protected  by  a  covering  of  iron,  called  the 
tire,  which  may  cither  be  put  on  in  several  pieces,  or 
ttrtiktt,  the  MHnts  of  which  are  made  to  alternate  with 
those  of  the  reUoes,  or  in  a  single  piece,  forming  a  Aoop- 
lir.-.  The  simplest  form  in  ubirh  mich  a  wheel  as  here 
alluded  to  coutd  be  formed  would  be  that  in  which  the 
ifokat  voold  riand  at  right  mglee  with  the  am,  and 


would  form  a  flat  or  piano  fi;;ure  when  the  wheel  Is  viewed 
edgewise  ;  Init  such  11  wheel  would  be  ill  adapted  to  MMt 
the  latciBl  shocks  to  wLich  a  owriage-wbeel  ii  eapoied* 
Tht  man  eommon  ibim  is  that  called  the  dinhed  wheel,  in 

which  the  centre  or  nave  is  mat!-.'  to  fa"  hack  a  liltle  from 
the  plane  of  the  felloes,  so  that  the  lace  of  the  wheel  is  not 
Hat,  but  slightly  concave.  The  elasticity  of  this  form  is 
a  very  great  recommendation,  and  it  possesses  also  this 
great  advantage,  that  if  the  axle  be  slightly  bent  down- 
wards towards  its  extremity,  so  as  to  bring  the  spokce  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  wheel  into  a  nearly  vertical  powtion, 
which  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  greatest  possible 
weight,  the  upper  half  of  the  wheel  will  have  such  an  in- 
clination outwards  as  to  leave  more  room  for  the  body,  and 
to  throw  particles  of  dirt,  caught  up  in  iU  revolution,  away 
li-oni  it.  A  further  advantage  of  this  arrani^ement  is  that 
such  a  wheel,  mounted  as  described,  is  not  likely  in  exert 
injurious  pressure  upon  the  linch-pin  or  other  contrivance 
for  fefauning  it  upon  the  axle,  since  the  wei^t  of  the  body 
tends  to  keep  the  wheek  upon  their  axle*  without  any  aid 
from  the  linch  pi^i^.  Very  strong  wheels  are  occasionally 
made  in  a  double-dishea  form,  or  with  the  spokes  alter- 
nately inclining  outwards  and  inwards  from  the  felloes,  so 
that  the  centre  or  nave  of  the  wheel  forms  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  of  wUch  the  felloe  forms  tlie  apex;  but  such 
wheeta  an  vciy  defleient  ia  alaitieUy,  and  c(»HeqiMiitly 
will  not  bear  much  eoneomion.  In  ordinary  dished  wheett 
'  thf-  spokes  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  being  aJtemately  more 
and  less  inclined  or  dished ;  and  in  some  cases  every  alter- 
nate spoke  is  M  t  :ib9olutely  straight  or  square  with  the 
nave.  The  dished  form  of  wheel,  together  with  the  bend- 
ing of  the  axle,  involves  some  increase  of  axle  friction,  and 
alio,  if  the  wheel  be  wide,  the  use  of  a  conical  tire,  which 
cannot  powblyron  in  a  straight  line  irithout  r  degree  ot 
nibbing  friction  most  injurious  to  the  road,  and  which  also 
increases  the  draught.  Some  years  ago  the  use  of  conical 
wheels  for  waggons,  combined  with  the  inordinate  breadth 
of  tire  encouraged  by  injudicious  legislation,  was  carried  to 
a  most  absurd  extent,  and  broad-wheeled  waggons  wera 
used  which  were  fitf  better  adapted  for  grimting  stones 
into  dust  and  mod  than  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion. 
This  extravagance  however  is  now  seldom  aeen,  and  for 
light  carriages,  in  which  the  amount  of  concussion  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  strength  uf  the 
wheels  than  in  any  othem,  the  use  of  moderately  dislied 
wheels  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  attended  by  any  practical 
inconvenience,  "tba  tireeof  such  wheels  are  often  rounded* 
so  as  to  haveancMeedlngljrnsirowbewingttponallrm 
hard  road. 

Few  mechanical  operations  of  equal  complexity,  and 
requiring  an  equal  amount  of  precision,  have  received  m 
little  aid  from  machinery  as  the  manufacture  of  carriage- 
w  Ih'cI-  :  but  an  exteii!-i\e  factory  luis  been  recently  opened 
at  Pimlico,  near  London,  for  making  wheels  by  machinery, 
and  although  the  nature  of  the  operations  is  kept  strictqf 
seoratt  they  appear  to  be  of  a  most  satisfhctorjr  eharaeter ; 
the  wheels  pnodueed  being  very  superior  in  trwb,1innneai, 
and  dr.ir^bllity  to  any  otlieo*.  We  have  been  informed, 
but  e  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  statement,  that  lu 
additi  iu  to  the  superiority  occasioned  by  the  application 
of  machinery  to  the  fitting  of  the  several  parts,  the  wheels 
produced  at  these  works  are  put  together  hy  pressure  only, 
without  the  aid  of  percussion.  In  ordinary  wheek  the 
neatness  and  strength  is  increased  by  the  application  of  a 
hoop  of  iron  to  each  end  of  the  nave,  to  enable  it  the  bet- 
ter to  resist  the  strain  of  the  spokes.  The  spokes,  which 
are  usually  formed  of  oak  saplings,  are  wrought  into  the 
proper  form  atler  being  driven  into  the  nave,  and  are  usu- 
ally cut  to  a  narrow  edge  in  front  to  lighten  their  appear- 
ance. Wheels  have  l)een  made  with  Uie  periphery  in  one 
or  two  pieces,  bent  into  the  required  form  after  being 
softened  oy  boiling  or  steaming ;  but  the  plan  has  not  been 
found  successful,  because,  among  other  disadvantages,  the 
wood  is  injured  by  1;  e  long  boiling  required.  Inordinar)- 
coach-wheels,  liom  4  feet  3  inches  to  4  feet  H  iinrhes  high, 
there  are  14  spokes ;  and  in  fore-wheels,  which  are  about 
a  foot  lower,  there  are  commonly  12  spokes;  and  tli« 
usual  arrangement  u  to  hare  half  as  many  felloes  as  there 
art  spokes.  The  felloes  are  dowelled  together,  and  are 
fhifher  seeored  bjr  inserting  wedges  in  the  ends  of  the 
spoken  anii  by  the  iron  tire.  The  introduction  of  sohd  or 
hoop  tires  is  an  imroeoae  improvement  upon  the  former  sys- 
tem of  «hMl>inaln»g,  aa  it  adEMfds  the  laetas  of  binding 
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the  whole  of  the  wheel  together  with  irresistible  force. 
The  tire  i*  mode  very  faot}  mad  tbe  wheel  u  made  o£  weh 
ft  rise  IS  only  just  to  iceeiTe  it  when  it  is  tiiiui  espMided ; 

but  80  soon  w  the  hoop  is  brought  intn  its  proper  ■pla.ce. 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel  to  uuol  the  Urc,  ami  1o 
prevent  the  wood-work  Ironi  cntching  fire,  and  the  result 
of  the  sudden  contraction  ol'  the  hoop  is  to  compress  the 
lciloes.aiidtottKe  each  spoke  into  a  slightly  curved  form, 
so  thftt  whtll  complete  tlie  wheel  forms  a  flat  dome-shaped 
flgwre,  sdinirably  adapted,  by  itt  combined  strength  and 
tiritv.  tnr  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
tire  IS  luiihir  secured,  alter  coolii^^,  by  a  few  pins  driven 
through  It  and  the  (elioe^^,  and  rivt-tt'd  inside  tlie  latter. 

Wlule  the  impoitance  of  a  ceHiun  di'grce  of  elasticity 
tn  wheel*  cannot  be  too  much  insist on.  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  any  advantage  can  aruse  Irom  pi  acini:  the 
Spnngs  of  the  eairii^  in  the  wheels,  as  several  ingeiuoua 
inventors  have  proposed.  On  this  point  see  finumi-GlAA- 
UAOKi  vol.  xxii.,  p.  388. 

Having  found  nuring  his  experiments  on  steam  locomo- 
tion upon  common  roads,  that  \vhee!s  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction were  not  strong  enouith  for  his  puijuwe,  Mr. 
Hancock  contrived  and  patented  a  wheel  m  which  the 
nave  is  (slbHuidoned  altogether,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the 
spokes  are  Canned  into  wedges  wfaioh  atxit  against  emeh 
other,  and  ttttm  a  kind  of  itroh  sairoanding  the  M)e» 
!iox.  They  are  firmly  secured  in  their  places  by  an  iron 
piHti'  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  abolt  p&^ingthroutrh 
oueli  r  |:H  e.  Though  too  ri^iil  for  very  rapid  motion,  this 
wheel  M  exceedingly  strong,  and  its  simplicity  ot  eon- 
stnielioo  forms  a  great  recommendation. 

The  npid  motion  of  railway  oarriages,  oenpled  with 
their  great  weightt  so  greatly  increases  the  efeel  of  such 
concussions  as  ma^t  occnr  on  even  the  sooothcet  toad, 
that  wooden  wheels  hare  been  (bund  utterly  unauitable  for 
tliera.  Cast-iron  wheels  have  been  much  used  on  colliery 
railways,  and  in  some  eases  wliere  rapid  motion  is  l  eciuired; 
hut  while  they  may  be  made  abundantly  strone:,  ai>  far  as 
direct  pressure  is  concerned,  their  brittieness  renders  them 
very  unsuitable  for  passenger  carriages.  Many  ingenious 
piens  tmt  the  eombinetiea  of  wi«agfat4xoa  and  eaat-iron  in 
the  lane  wheel  have  been  dewiied ;  but  while  some  of  these 
have  been  hi  utrht  into  operation,  wheels  entirely  com- 
posed of  wroui.'Ht-iron  have  been  by  far  the  mo^t  i^enerally 
adopteii.  The  facility  with  which  that  material  may  be 
wuriced  into  any  form  has  led  to  an  endless  variety  of 
plana,  some  of  which  are  highly  ingenious,  for  combining 
the  raqoiale  dcoree  of  iteehgib  and  ehwtteity.  In  some 
wheels  the  annnrar  space  between  the  centra)  mns  or  nave 
and  the  rim  is  filleu  »ip  by  a  series  of  elliptical  loops, 
formed  of  tliiu  bajs  of  iron,  abutting  asainst  each  other; 
in  others  there  are  spokes,  but  in»tcad  of  consisting  of 
single  rigid  bars,  each  consists  of  two  halv  es,  havmg  a  slight 
degree  of  curvature.  By  these  and  similar  contrivances 
elaaticity  is  insured  without  dishing  the  wheels,  which 
would,  for  railway  carriages,  be  inoonvenient.  some 
eases  a  portion  of  the  annular  space  above  described  is 
filled  with  segmental  blocks  of  wood,  resembling  the  fel- 
loes or  a  common  wheel ;  but  while  this  arrangement 
claims  some  advuntaijes  its  appearance  is  ven  inlerior  to 
that  of  the  lifrht  and  olten  truly  elegant  wlieels  formed 
entirely  of  wrought-iron.  One  kind  <tf  ircm  wheel  which 
claims  special  notice  ii  that  pltBHled  -by  Mr.  Theodore 
Jonea,  which  has  been  used  <m  common  roads,  as  well  as, 
to  e  limited  extent,  upon  railwayi.  These  wheels  may  be 
compared  to  double-dished  wheels  in  general  appearance, 
but  their  principle  is  very  different.  They  conajst  of  an 
iron  rim  pierced  at  inti^rvals  with  conical  holes,  the  larcei^t 
apprtv.rcN  of  which  are  on  the  outside;  two  sets  of  round 
rod^  01  spjkes,  with  pyramidal  heads  to  M  in  the  conical 
holes  of  the  hm,  the  two  sets  radiating  or  inolvung  alter- 
nately inwards  and  outwarde,  Uke  the  spokes  ot  a  double- 
dished  wheel ;  and  a  east-iron  nave,  which  is  formed  hol- 
low, with  holes  to  receive  the  inner  ends  of  the  apoke«, 
whicli  are  secured  by  nuts  screwed  on  to  them  within  the 
nave.  The  peculianty  of  this  construction  is,  that  mstead 
of  the  weight  resting  almost  entirely,  as  in  a  common  wheel, 
upon  those  Kpokes  which  happen  to  be  below  the  nave,  it 
it  as  it  were  suspended  by  means  of  the  rods  or  spokes 
whidi  are  above  im  nave^  ftom  the  top  of  the  wheel,  the  rim 
of  wlneh  is  eonridered  as  an  inflexible  arch.  On  this  ae- 
coiint  the  wheels  are  called  *w  v/  ni«ion-M-Ae^/«  ,•  an  l  as 
the  strength  of  wrought-iron  to  resist  tension  is  far  greater 


than  its  strength  to  resist  compression,  a  wheel  on  this 
principle  may  be  made  to  bear  a  muoh  gre^r  load  in 
prop<^tion  to  its  bulk  and  vrcight,  than  any  other.  For 

heavy  carriages  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  extremely  light 
appearance,  very  suitatde  ;  but  as  the  princi]^  of  tensum 
precludes  '.h  >  x;>'ence  of  niucli  elasticity,  it  U BOk  aO  fU^ 
able  fur  cajTtage«  running  at  a  rapid  speed. 

(Buchanan's  Practical  Esaay$  on  Mill-work  and  other 
Machinery ;  Barlow's  Treaiite  on  Mae/imery  and  Memm- 
facturet,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana ;  GiegOiy'e 
Treatite  <^f  Mechanic* ;  Willis's  Prineip/e«</ibr«cAaiiMBi; 
Adams's  Englith  PUamre-Carriaget ;  Hebert's  Eafrintitr^ 
and  Mechanic's  Kticvcloptfdia,  &c.  Sec.) 

WHEELS.  TKEtH  OF.  The  parts  of  a  wheel  belw  tren 
notches  cut  in  its  circumference,  or  the  peps  inserted  in  its 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  be  turned  on  its 
axis  by  tiM  fetation  of  another  wheel  having  similar  pre- 
jcotioMi  ere  sailed  the  eogs  or  teeth  of  the  wheel ;  and  the 
detenniiMtion  of  the  fbna  which  their  aetiBgaarfiKes  abottU 
have,  in  order  that  the  rotation  may  be  a.**  steady  and  as 
mufurm  as  po&sible.  ij>asubjeet  of  considerable  importance 
in  practical  mechanics.  It  is  not  known  what  kind  of  teeth 
the  Greeks  or  Romaaa  employed  in  the  construction  of  theu 
machinery.  Vitnrrih»% peeking  of  the  hydraulae,  or  wati9- 
mills.  for  grtodiqy  eonw  ncotiflue  (lib.  x.,  ev^  10)  thai  en 
the  axle  of  the  waler-wheel,  consequently  tn  a  vetttoal 
po^i^ill^l,  is  a1oothed--vhccl  ftympanura  dentatum),  and  ad- 
joii'in::  this  a  larger  wheel,  a!.>vO  toothed,  in  a  horisontal 
l»osi>U)ii.  On  the  axle  of  the  latter  was  tixed  the  millstone, 
and  this  wiu>  turned  with  the  horisontal  wl>eel,  which  was 
impelled  by  the  teeth  of  the  former ;  but  neither  in  this 
plMe  nor  in  the  foiuteettth  chapter,  where  be  describes  a 
chariot,  cud  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  enllenlB,  in  which 
was  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  distaaeestnHeelled,dees 
he  give  any  hidication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth 
were  formed. 

Wheels  aometiines  are  now  made  to  turn  each  other  Iw 
means  of  straps  or  chains  parsing  over  their  circumferences : 
ill  whieh  ease  the  mere  Action  of  the  mateiials  enables 
them  to  aet  viihoot  sliding ;  but  in  genenl*  ttw  eiieaa> 
ferenees  aieeuleoae  to  fbmi  teeth  whiehw^  againsteaeh 
other  u  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever.  It  is  very  probeUe 
that  tlie  ear!ic-f  teeth  were  short  cylindrical  pegs  pku:ed 
on  the  eirciinifercnce  of  a  wheel,  and  were  made  to  work 
ill  teeth  similarly  tbrnied  on  a  circumference  of  a  second 
wheel  :  when  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  were  in  the  direction 
of  its  radii,  and  thoi>c  of  the  other  were  fixed  perpendj- 
cular  to  the  {ilane  of  the  latter  wheel*  the  two  wheek 
would  rerolve  m  the  same  plane,  or  in  two  parallel  wbnes; 
and  if  the  teeth  of  both  were  perpendicular  to  the  pianesof 
the  wheels,  it  is  evident  that  lite  wheels  might  revolve  oo 
axes  at  right  anglesto  each  other.  This  constructiotus  e>  en 
at  present  in  use  for  some  kinds  of  machinery  ;  occasionally 
also  the  teeth  consist  of  small  blocks  of  wood  let  into  the 
circumfeience*  or  the  ftee  of  the  wheel,  and  having  the 
edges  ent  off  diagonally,  so  that  each  block  has  the  form 
of  half  an  octagonal  prism.  A  small  wheel  having  cylin- 
drical staves,  or  spindles,  fixed  between  two  cirenlar  boards 
or  jilates  of  metal,  in  positions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion IS  called  a  lantern-wheel :  and  when  a  wheel  acts  with 
one  which  is  smaller  in  diameter,  whatever  be  tiie  form  of 
the  teeth,  the  latter  is  usually  called  a  pinion.  Wheels 
having  the  teeth  formed  on  their  circumferences  so  as  to 
project  ftom  thenoe  in  the  direotiim  of  the  radii  are  eaUed 
spur-wheeb :  but  when  flie  teelli  are  perpendioulHr  to  1h» 
plane  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  is  called  a  crown  or  eontrate 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  cut  on  the  circumference  of  & 
wheel,  in  a  direction  oblique  to  its  plane,  the  wheel  is  said 
to  be  bevUled ;  and  two  wheels  mav  have  their  teeth  so 
bevilled  ss  te  rerolTO  in  plaoat  nanay  aof  aof^  with 
one  another. 

The  least  attention  to  the  manner  in  wldeh  fte  teeth  on 

the  circumferences  of  two  wheels  act  against  r^irh  oth«-r. 
must  make  it  evident  that  by  giving  a  certain  cuiv.iiatt;  to 
the  acting  faces  of  li  t  u  i  th  some  ailvant.iges  would  be 
gained  in  respect  of  the  steadmess  of  tJ;ie  rotaiion  ;  and  La 
Hire,  in  his  *  Tirait6  des  EpicycloTdes,'  mentioos  that  he  had 
teen  at  a  place  near  Fans  a  machine  executed  with  eurred 
teeth  by  a  penon  named  Deaargnes,  but  the  nature  of  the 
curve  which  wc^  employed  is  not  explained.  Montuda 
offers  a  coi  J I  <  !  Ill  that  the  1>anish  astronomer  RTimer  was 
the  first  will  I  r.i?ili"  the  reinaikthat  the  epicycloidal  form  is 
the  most  pro{M»r  for  the  acUng  faces  of  the  teeth  uf  wheels 
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and  he  states  that  such  n  remark  occurs  in  a  memoir  which 
was  read  at  a  sitting  of  the  Ac:id<-mie,  in  1675.  Tliii  con- 
jecture is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  works  of  Wolfius 
(torn.  I.,  p.  084),  and  hjr  the  evidence  of  Leibnitz,  in  the 
'  'OoaniMrciuni  Philoaophicvim,'  torn.  U.,  p.  178 :  the  latter 
chMiTea  that  irbila  he  naidMl  atPkrii  the  mcritof  the  dia- 
eoTCiyiffti  aioribed  to  RSmer.  Ijifflra  however  aMcrts, 
in  the  work  above  mentioned,  that  he  had  discovered  this 
property  of  the  epicycloid  in  1674,  and  had  communicated 
It  to  several  mathcmaticifins. 

Besides  a  uniformity  of  action  which  the  teeth  of  wheels 
nhould  exert  upon  one  another,  their  figure  should  be  tu 
little  as  poeoble  liable  to  decwigenient;  they  should  con- 
sequently be  inde  of  metal  nfherttsn  wood.  It  has  been 
thought  nowever  that  in  the  larger  kinds  of  machines  the 
action  is  raorcpcntle  if  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  are  made  of 
h.ird  wood,  and  those  of  the  other  of  cast-irnn  ;  luith  the 
wheels  being  of  the  latter  metal.  The  irregular  shocks  to 
which  a  toothed  wheel  badly  constnicted  is  liable,  are  the 
causes  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  moving  power  on  a 
machhie  is  lost,  and  tide  evn  b  dmrimihed  ^  havini;  the 
teeth  in  each  wheel  as  namerous  as  possible ;  the  number 
wfll  however  depend  on  the  magnitude  which  each  tooth 
fiHisf  necessarily  have  in  order  that  it  may  possess  the  rc- 
ijuisite  strength.  When  a  wheel  drives  or  gives  a  rotatory 
inofiiin  to  a  pinion,  the  ratio  between  the  radii  of  both  will 
"lepend  upon  the  power  or  the  velocity  which  may  be  re- 
•  jinred  ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  wlieel  and  pinion  diould 
be  Mch  that  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  which  they 
nratually  exert  against  each  other  is  the  least  possible ;  and 
the  form  of  the  teeth  should  be  such  that  thr  niDviiv::  {lo'.ver 
at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  may  bear  a  constant 
r  dio  to  the  wiitenne  wt  the  eiraiinfltniMW  of  the 
pinion. 

When  a  wheel  is  employed  to  drive  a  pinion,  the  pres- 
BareoathepivotaofitaaiMistlMNaulteBtorthe  weight 
of  the  wheel  and  whatever  ii  aflbehed  to  it,  the  pressure 
of  the  moving  power  applied  at  its  circumference,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  agjiinst  those  of  the 
pinion  :  it  is  evident  therefore  that  if  the  pmin;!  i>  plart  d 
on  the  same  side  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  as  the  moving 
power,  the  latter  acting  vertically,  and  if  the  axles  of  both 
wheel  Mid  piliiiOQara  in  the  Hme  hoiuoatal  i^aoe,  the  re- 
ndtBot  of  the  three  forees  will  be  tiie  leeat  potable :  itar  it 
will  be  equal  to  the  weicfhts  of  the  wheel  together  with 
the  difference  between  the  downward  pressure  of  the  power 
and  the  upward  re-actioii  ol  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  against 
those  of  the  wheel  at  the  place  of  contact.  But  if  the 
pinion  and  the  moving  powtr  Ott  omOBite  sides  of  the 
axle  of  the  wheel,  the  iMiiMiie  npim  inw  axle  will  be  the 
greatest  poasible ;  for  it  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  together  with  the  sura  of  the  moving  power  and  the 
re-action  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion,  all  of  which  in  this  case 
act  downwards.  The  prcsbure  on  the  suppoits  ol  tlu-  axle 
of  the  whi-el  will  be  lesis  wlten  the  wheel  and  umion  are  in 
the  same  plane,  than  when  they  arc  perpendicular  or 
dined  to  each  other ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  preasnrea  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  in  the  other  the  obliquity  of 
the  action  produceea  conaiderable  strain  on  the  wheel :  and 
when  the  same  wheel  drives  two  pinions,  the  most  favour- 
able positions  for  tliese  la-st  arc  thrjic  in  which  their  axes 
are  in  the  same  plane  a^i  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  When 
however  the  latter  axi.s  has  a  great  burthen  to  support,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  dispose  both  the  pinions  on  one 
side  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  tile  axle  of  the  wheel ; 
for  then  the  re-action  of  the  pinions  upwards  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  supports  ot  the  axle. 

Tfir  ratio  between  the  circunifrTsnces.  nr  the  radii,  of 
two  circles  which  are  fo  act  upon  each  other  hke  a  wliec! 
and  pinion,  is  known  from  the  power,  or  velocity,  vshich 
is  to  be  obtained:  the  distance  betveen  the  centres  of 
the  two  circles  is  also  given.  Therefore  if  a  line  as  AB 
be  drawn  joininff  the  cntm,  Ihia  Jioe  may  be  divided  in 
M sofhiA  AM  audi  hETc  to  BM  llw  given  ratiow  The 
circles  whose  radii  are  AM  and  BM  are  called  the  pitrh 
or  primitive  circles  :  and  by  these  the  places  and  forms  of 
the  teeth  arc  determined. 

If  the  number  of  teeth  for  a  wheel  or  pinion  is  given, 
and  also  the  di^itaoee  IQ  between  t'H'ir  middle  points, 
snraoeed  to  be  metMuea  as  a  chord  of  the  pninitive 
eirele,  the  ladiniortiwt  circle  may  be  fband ;  for  if  »  be 
360*  IfSfy 

llw  mnba  of  teeth,        or  ~  -  will  give  the  angle 


PAR  euWcnded  by  half  thai  choid,  and,  by  trigaoBMdq^i 

nid.  (=1)  :  cosee.  —  ;  :  PR  *. 
AI*  i*  the  required  ntdiua  of  the  primitive  enrol* 


When  it  is  required  to  prodoee  a  considerable  angul.ir 
velocity  with  the  amaileat  4«ant^  of  wheel-work,  the 
diameter  of  each  wheel  Aoula  bt  iniee  or  Ibur  times  as 

great  a^s  that  offh*  T  ii.ion  on  whieh  it  acta,  and  a  pinion 
should  have  nut  le^s'than  six  or  eif^it  teeth.  It  is  recom- 
mended also  that  the  number  of  tci  th  id  a  \\hcel  be  not 
an  exact  multiple  of  the  number  in  the  pinion ;  since  then 
each  tooth  of  tne  wheel  will  act  successively  on  different 
teeth  of  the  pinion,  and  thna  the  latter  teeth  will  be  le« 
worn  than  if  the  aame  teetfi  were  eomtantly  met  in  each 
revolution. 

One  of  the  most  simple  ways  in  which  n  wheel  may 
impel  another  is  that  in  which  the  teeth  of  thefir^t  wheel 
work  between  the  cylindrical  staves  of  a  lantern  ;  and  it 
may  be  ea.sily  shown  that,  in  this  case,  an  epicycloidal 
form  is  the  most  advantageoua  for  the  acting  Usees  of  the 
teeth.  For  let  A  in  the  tbvm  flgnre  lie  the  centre  of  the 
first  wheel  and  B  the  centre  of  ttie  lantern ;  also  let  AM 
and  BM  be  the  radii  of  the  prhnitive  wheels,  or  of  such  as 
would  be  constructed  fo  protiuee  the  required  power  if 
one  of  the  wheels  moved  the  other  by  means  of  a  strap 
passing  over  (heir  circumferences,  or  by  the  friction  of 
their  circumferences  at  the  point  of  contact.  Then,  if  the 
diameters  of  the  staves  in  the  lautcm  are  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  email,  and  if  Mti  raneeent  a  aide  of  a  tooth 
coming  firrt  in  contact  with  such  a  atave  at  M  in  the  line 
AB ;  bv  the  motion  of  the  wheel  in  the  direction  CM  the 
arc  MN  will  he  brought  into  the  position  M'N',  for  ex- 
am])!!', when  the  lantern  being  turned  about  B  in  the 
direction  DM,  the  stave  at  M  is  impelled  forward  to  some 
point  m,  so  situated  that  the  circular  arcs  MM'  an<i  Mm 
are  eoual  to  one  aoother.  I^ct  now  the  arc  M'm  he  Mch  aa 
woala  liave  been  deeeiibed  by  the  point  m  if  tfie  eirete 
BD  had  rolled  on  the  circuinlen  nce  of  A(.'  from  the  time 
that  m  was  in  contact  with  M'  till  the  centre  H  came  to 
the  position  which  i1  lin?;  in  the  fiirure  ;  then  it  is  evident 
that  M'm  or  MN  will  be  a  portion  of  an  epicycltnd,  of 
which  BD  is  the  eifiq^a,  or  general  inc:  cirele,  and  AC 
the  deferent  fPMCHMAL  Obwnel,  and  it  ia  a  piopeily 
of  each  cam  tiwt  anonnal  to  it  at  m  (any  inteneetion  or 
the  generating  circle  vrith  the  curved  will  pass  fhrottgh 
the  point  of  contact  M  of  the  two  circles,  and  a  strajglit 
line  Mm  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  point  m. 
Hence  if  one  fitce  of  a  tooth  on  the  wheel  AC  have  the 
form  of  such  epicycloid,  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  stave 
of  the  lantern  will  be  always  in  the  direotion  of  a  line 
dmwn  tliroogh  M  and  the  stave  in  oontaet  wlUi  tiie  tooth : 
the  aetion  of  the  tooth  on  the  stave  is  therefore  direct,  or 
without  any  sliding  movement ;  and  because  the  are  Mm 
is  always  equal  to  the  arc  MM',  the  ancruJar  motions  of 
the  circles  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  o? 
the  circumferences  or  radii,  or  the  rotation  of  tlwpiiniop 
will  be  uniform  when  that  of  the  wheel  is  so. 

Since  the  stavea  in  ttie  lantern  BD  must  have  a  certain 
radius,  as  Ma,  a  curve  equal  and  nmilar  to  MW  or  MN, 
and  passing  through  a.  will  serve  fi>r  tiieferm  of  the  tooth. 
Sucn  curve  may  be  traced  by  dividing  the  epicycloidal 
MC  MN  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  from  the 
points  of  divisions  as  centres  drawing  arcs  with  ra^hi  equal 
to  Ma  i  a  line  aa  on  toachiqg  all  those  curvea  will  be  tho 
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required  curve.  If  it  be  intended  that  a  tooth  of  the 
wheel  AO  aiunild  not  act  upon  a  stave  of  the  lantem  till  a 
arrivps  at  M  in  tht  line  AB,  the  centre  of  the  stave  should 
bo  placed  so  that  a  may  be  where  M  is;  and  then  Al>f<vt 
iMlfthe  gtave,  OQ  the  ngtA  tuuid  of  the  diameter  pa.^in^ 
ONwigli  oM.  beioff  uwieflcmiy,  it  any  be  omitted,  and 
tne  iIkt«  nmjr  conswt  of  about  nuf  •  eyfinder :  if  howerer 
the  stages  are  marie  entire,  notches  must  be  cut  between 
;iie  teeth  of  the  wheel  AC  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pass 
wliile  the  wheel  is  revolving.  If  P;i,  Qq  repreb^ent  two 
teeth  formed  as  above  described  on  tlie  cirtiimference 
of  the  wheel,  the  distance  between  them  must  he  such 
that  the  face  p  may  begin  to  act  on  a  stave  immediately 
upon  the  face  q  qulttins?  it. 

The  correct  formation  of  epicycloidal  teeth  ts  perhaps 
seldom  iittcmpted  in  practice  ;  the  curve  however  may  be 
caMly  tim  ed  by  means  of  its  emiat ions,  which,  a^rretaljly 
to  the  notation  employed  in  tne  article  on  Truchoioai. 
CuavEs,  ore 

a  -i-  b 

and        y  =  (a  +  A)  sin  ^  -  A  «in  — ^  ^  ; 

where  a  =  AM,  b  =s  BM,  the  angle  M'AB  —  ^ ;  and 
mE  Ix'ing  let  fall  perpendkolwly  oa  AlP  produced, 
jf  =  AE,  If  —  E»i. 

If  it  were  required  to  turn  a  pinion  by  the  revolution  of 
a  wheel,  the  teeth  of  both  having  like  foniui»  and  it  were 
alcn  required  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  ahoold  commence 
artnii:  tin  lliosc  of  the  pinion  at  the  instant  "li.  -i  'he 
point  of  contaet  is  in  a  hue  jouiinK  the  ventres  A  and  H  of 
t})e  wheel  ami  pitiion ,  H.  may  hi'  cMikily  shown  that,  in 
order  to  produce  uniform  movement,  the  acting  faces  of 
the  teeth  should  have  the  form  of  epicycloids.  Thus,  let 
AC,  BC  be  the  radii  of  the  piimitive  whee)«»  and  let  CD 


be  an  epieyclcof  any  convenient  ma:'  Id  also  Cm, 

C/i  be  epicycloidal  ares,  the  former  aupixjMjd  to  be  de- 
Kiibi^  by  the  point  C  in  the  circle  Cl),  as  this  circle 
revolves  on  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  deferent 
circle  AC  in  the  direction  C£,  and  the  latter  by  the  same 
point,  as  the  saoie  enicyde  ravolveo  in  tb«  tnt«ior  ciieuni- 
ference  of  the  circle  BF  in  the  direction  CV,  the  One  CB 
being  a  tancent  to  hoth  arcs.  A  ^^air  let  P  and  Q,  on  the 
circumferences  of  the  circles  AC  and  liC,  be  two  sitnations 
of  the  [HJint  (I  m  the  epicycle,  at  an  instant  when  the  three 
points  are  in  contact  at  F ;  and  let  Pa,  Qa  be  area  sinular 
axui  equal  to  Cm  and  Cr  :  these  will  bi  doKiibed  by  the 
point  a  while  the  epiqrcle  rolle  on  ono  dide  over  the  aie 
PC  and  on  the  other  over  the  are  QC  Now  it  is  dcnoo* 
strated  by  mathematicians  that  anormaltoanepicrr1-)id  k*. 
the  point  where  it  is  cut  bv  the  circumference  of  t tie  gene- 
rating circle  pa--^.*es  throogli  the  point  at  which  this  circle 
is  in  contact  wilii  the  deterent ;  therefore  the  straight  line 
eC  will  be  a  normal  to  both  the  arcs  Pu  and  Qa,  or  those 
arat  have  the  wme  tangent  at  the  point  a ;  that  is,  the  arcs 
are  in  oontaet  with  each  other  at  cveiy  point  a  in  which 
they  meet :  and  since  the  equal  arcs  QP,CQ  are  dcecribed 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  wheel  and  pinion  move  uniformly. 

A  wheel  and  pinion  formed  in  this  manner  would  b« 
stieli  aji  IS  represented  in  tlie  annexeil  cut  :  the  point  C  in 
in  a  toulh  ol  the  wheel  begins  to  act  at  the  point  C  of  a 
tooth  in  the  pinion ;  and  in  moving  from  C  to  P  the 
flMner  (ooth  diivcs  C  to  Q,  wheie  thnie  teeth  ocaae  to  aet 
en  one  another.  Dunng  tiiia  movemcDt  Ihe  eoilhee  Cm 


or  Pwi'  is  in  contact  with  Cn  or  Q«'  in  one  point  ;  and 
consequently  no  friction  takes  place  between  the  surfaces 
or  only  that  which  ariaea  ftom  the  imperfect  formatioa  o( 
the  teeth. 

The  arc  Cn  or  Qa  in  the  preceding  figure,  or  the  aics 
Cn,  Qn'in  the  present  figure,  are  called  hypocycloids : 
but  as  the  generating  circle  t;D  above  may  have  any 
magnitude,  let  CD,  its  diameter,  be  equal  to  the  mdui^ 
CB  of  the  pinion;  then  the  hypocycloidal  arcs  become 
straight  lines  in  the  directions  of  diameters  of  Ihe  circle 
Cli ;  in  winch  case  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  be  epi- 
cycloids described  by  a  generating  circle  whoae  dtauMtcr 
is  CB,  and  the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  pimon 
should  be  planea  pawog  through  B,  ai  in  the  nnnewd 
cut. 


The  wdformity  of  action  can  however  only  take  place 

between  the  InVes  near  the  line  AB  which  joins  the 
centres  of  the  wheels;  any  other  teeth  which  may  be  in 
contact  at  the  same  time  will  be  subject  to  email  trragvln- 
nties  and  a  certain  amount  of  friction. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  shall  bejnn 
to  act  on  those  of  the  pinion  before  the  point  of  contact 
on  a  tooth  arrives  at  the  Une  AB,  and  shall  terminate 
when  it  comes  to  that  line,  the  reasoning  before  lued  may 
be  applied ;  it  being  necessary  merely  to  considT  BC  as 
the  larger  wheel,  an<l  AC  as  the  pinion,  so  that  now  the 
faces  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheel  are  hypocycloidal  arcs  and 
the  correspondins;  faces  of  tlie  teeth  on  the  pinion  epi- 
cycloidal :  then  Q  {Iftg.  3)  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
point  of  contact,  and  C  the  point  at  which  the  action  of 
the  tooth  on  Pm'  or  On  termtnates.  The  aetiag  laces  trf 
the  teeth  of  BC,  considered  now  as  the  wheel,  may  tie 
planes  tending  to  the  axis  of  that  whrel,  as  in  Ftf^.  4,  in 
which  case  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  by  which 
the  faces  of  the  teeth  on  Ai  are  formed  must  be  eqiuil  to 
the  radius  CB  of  the  larger  wheel.  The  labour  of  the 
Itannation  is  much  diminished  by  this  disposition  of  the 
teeUi  on  the  wheel  and  finion ;  for  the  laiger  whcd 
contains  the  greater  number  of  teeth,  and  these  nave  now 
plane  faces. 

In  forming  the  epicycloidal  arc  Pa,  Fig.  2,  from  the  above 
equations,  it  must  oe  observed  that  AC  =  a,  CG  =  6,  AH 
—  X,  and  Ha  =  y.  The  hypocycloidal  arc  Qa  may  also  be 
described  by  means  of  its  eqiianona.  which  are  the  same  as 
the  equations  for  the  eincycfoid,  except  that  lor  a  -f  6  moA 
be  read  a  —  b,  and  the  sign  of  Uie  seeoidteraiin  ttevnloc 
of  X  IS  positive.  Here  BQ  so,  GCsl^thetq^  CSBQas 
ift,  BK  r=  X,  and  Ka  =  y. 

Till  involutes  of  circles  which  were  proposed  by  Tk. 
Ku  bison  for  the  form  of  teeth,  have  some  advantages  over 
the  constructions  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  a  greater 
number  of  such  teeth  can  be  made  to  act  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  the  pressure  on  each  is  diminished.  In 
order  to  desciibe  these  involutes,  let  Abe  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  and  B  that  of  the  pinion;  let  also  AC  and  BC 
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be  the  rtdii  of  the  primitive  wheels :  rron  A  tad  B  u 
o«ntres  describe  circles  whow  nuUt  AM  and  BN  iMm  the 
Mune  ratio  to  one  another  «s  AC  hia  to  BC^  iad  dimr  the 
•tnilCht  JiM  XY  toudriqg  tlWM  iMk  tiidM.  Hmd  if  a 


flexible  line  coinciding  with  the  cireumference  of  the  circle 
AM  bs  mranqqied  80  that  its  extremitjr  M  may  dettcribe 
the  cnrvt  Mm,  Mid  Mother  nich  line  coinciding  with  the 
ebvoilifhvnee  of  the  circle  BN  be  unwmppecl  so  that  its 
extremity  N  may  describe  the  curve  ;  those  curves 
Mm  and  .\«  will  l)e  the  required  forms  for  the  actini;  laces 
of  the  teeth,  ami  the  faces  will  be  r]  v  s  ;n  contact  with 
one  another  in  a  certain  point  C  in  the  line  XY,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  eurvu  is  a  common  normal  to  both : 
the  prcHDVM  of  the  teeth  against  each  other  will  alwayn 
be  in  the  diieetlon  of  that  line  fwhieh  is  a  common  tangent 
to  the  two  circles)  an  if  Ihi  v  n  :\pplie(l  in  that  direction 
at  the  extremities  of  the  radii  AX  and  BY:  and  the  an- 
^lar  motions  of  the  two  circles  will  1)0  to  one  another  in 
the  constant  ratio  of  those  radii, that  is  of  AC  lo  BC :  con- 
scinently  the  motions  will  be  mnfbrm. 

In  Dr.  Young's  *  Lcebirw  «n  Natuml  Fbikaophj '  (vol* 
iL,  p.  86)  it  it  shown  that  when  the  teeth  oftwo  whaeii 

are  in  the  form  of  the  involutes  of  circles,  the  relative  ro- 
locitics  of  two  teeth  in  actinp  on  each  other,  or  the  velo- 
cities "iili  wliich  their  actini:  siiif  ice*  slide  on  each  other, 
vary,  when  one  wheel  moves  on  the  exterior  circumferenceof 
the  other,  with  the  sine  of  the  sum  ofthetwoannJar  dis- 
tances of  the  points  of  contact  from  the  line  joimng  the 
cantrMef  the  twoeirelca.  If  one  wheel  mom  in  ^  con- 
cave dremnteenee  of  another,  the  relative  velocities  vary 
with  the  rine  of  the  difference  between  the  angular  dis- 
tances. It  is  added,  the  tv..;rh.i;ii(;al  effector  fncfiyn 
in  resisting  the  motion  of  a  mathjue  i»  so  much. the  greater 
as  the  relative  velocity  is  preater. 

In  general  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  AC  are  made  to  act  on 
the  teeth  of  a  jiinion  BC  before  the  place  of  contact  arrives 
at  the  liaeioimng  the  eentrMof  the  cirelca,  and  to  eon- 
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tooth  with  two  different  cnrTct,  La  Hire  reeommends  that 
the  parts  a 6  and  be  plane  gurfat-i  s.  if  the  diamr-ler 
of  the  generating  circle  for  describing  the  former  had  been 
equal  to  the  radius  A(  ,  an  !  the  diameter  for  describing 
the  latter  had  been  eoual  to  BC.  This  is  also  the  9o£- 
structioR  recomnwudea  bgr  BudiMiai^  in  Jus  *IhMtiaa  on 
Mill-work.' 

Since  a  straight  line  mav  be  conrideKd  at  nart  of  the 

cmminfeience  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  infinit  e,  aa  epi- 
cycloid  flinned  by  a  generating  circle  rolling  on  a  sUinsrht 
line  becomes  a  cyclo;  !  ;  ami  hence  it  i*  evident  that  if  a 
piece  of  rectilinear  rack  work  be  employed  to  give  motion 
to  a  pinion,  its  teeth  should  have  their  acting  fitcce  cat  i» 
the  form  of  a  cycloid,  whether  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  ba 
small  cylindrical  staves,  or  have  plane  faces  tending  to  the 
axisi  but  in  the  fonaer  eaae,  the  radius  of  the  generating 
drde  dumid  ba  equal  ta  Uiat  of  the  pinion,  and  in  the 
latter  it  should  be  equal  to  half  that  r  i  fiiis. 

When  a  wheel  is  to  turn  another  by  nit;.iut,  of  teeth  in  the 
rir<  ini  Tences  of  both,  and  the  planes  of  the  two  wheela 
are  to  make  with  each  other  any  given  angle,  the  acting 
circumferences  of  Uie  wbada  must  evidenUy  be  frustum 
of  cones  which  hare  •  cobmim  Totex  at  tlia  point  where 
the  nathematieal  axes  of  tiie  wheeb  w«idd  meet  if  pro- 
duced. The  numbers  of  revolutions  which  the  two  wheels 
are  to  make  in  the  *ame  time  are  supposed  to  be  given ; 
and,  by  mechanics,  the  radii  of  the  wheels  must  be  in^ 
versely  proportional  to  the  numbem  of  revolutions:  there* 
fore  these  radii  arc  known. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  centres  of  the  wheels,  CA  and  CB 
the  axes  of  the  revolving  conea, of  which  0  ia  the  "^mtm 
veites;  and  let  AD,  BI^  perpcndienlar  to  CA  and  CB  ba 


6. 


the  radii  of  the  wheels  on  their  exterior  faces ;  then  CD 
wiB  vapiKianl  flia  fiia  ia  which  the  convex  surfaces  of  the 
two  eonct  mf  ba  attppoaed  to  be  in  contact,  and  its  posi- 
tion may  be  netermined,  dnee  it  divides  the  given  angle 

ACB  into  two  pai1s  ACD  and  BCD,  whose  sines  hava  to 
one  anoliicr  the  given  ratio  of  AD  to  BD.  or  so  that 

AD 


sin. 


*^^'^  =  AD  +  DB»j°*A<^»- 


tinue  the  action  for  some  time  af>er  that  arrival :  in  this 
case  it  is  evident,  from  what  h&&  been  bvfore  said,  that  ab 
should  be  part  of  a  hypocycloid  formed  by  any  generating 
circle  rolling  on  the  concave  circumference  MN  of  the 
primitive  wheel,  and  be  should  be  part  of  an  epiCfdoid 
formed  by  any  geneiatiag  eiiele  raliing  on  tlw  eonrac 
etreonfiBMnee  of  the  aune  whad.  The  pottion  M  of  a 
tooth  of  the  pinion  should  be  part  of  an  epicycloid  formed 
by  the  first  generating  circle  revolving  on  the  convex  cir- 
cumference IIS  of  the  primitive  pinion,  and  f>c  part  of  a 
hypocycloid  formed  by  the  second  generating  circle  rolling 
on  the  concave  circumference  of  the  same  pinion.  "To 
avoid  however  the  trouble  of  fbnning  the  lace  of  even 

P.  c«  No.  im 


The  conical  surfaces  of  the  wheels  being  cut  into  teeth 
having  directions  tending  to  the  point  C,  the  wheels  will 
mutually  act  upon  aaeh  other  to  produce  revolution. 
For  simplicify,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  teeth  of  the 

wheel  DE  are  in  the  form  of  small  conical  slaves  or  spindles 
whose  axes  and  convex  surfaces  tend  to  the  point  (j:  then 
if  a  spindle  were  supposed  to  be  a  mathematical  line,  the 
conical  surface  described  by  such  line  in  its  revolution 
about  CB,  from  the  time  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
oblique  auHhce  of  DF.  would  ba  tha  form  to  be  given  to 
the  Acting  sides  of  the  teeth  on  the  latter  avrfkee ;  and  a 
curve  surface  of  ViVv  form  imagined  to  be  situated  under 
the  surface  *o  descnbeil.  at  a  distance  IVom  it,  at  every 
jnuni,  i",\ial  to  the  semidiaraeter  of  ttn  ivvnu  ftl  spindle  at 
that  point  (the  spindle  having  a  given  magnitude)  will  be 
the  required  figme  Of  the  acting  surfhees.  The  curve  line 
tiaced  by  either  extremilgr  of  the  axis  of  a  spindle  during 
Hm  raovMBent  is  called  a  spherical  epicycloid,  being  on  the 
surface  of  an  imaginary  sptr'-r  hnvrng  C  for  its  centre. 

In  the  formation  of  some  inaclunes  a  perfectly  equable 
motion  is  not  required  ;  and  in  Mich  cases  the  wheels  are 
eitiier  divided  by  the  teeth  unequally  on  the  circum- 
ference, or  the  axles  on  which  they  revolve  are  placed  at 
eartain  distances  from  the  mathematical  centres  of  the 
wheels. 

The  principal  writers  on  the  mathematical  principles  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels  are,  Ia  Hire,  *IMtides£picyclotdes;' 
Camus,  <Cours  de  MathAmatiqoa  ;*  and  Kder,  'Novi 
Comment.  Petrop.* 

WHETSTONE,  a  smooth  flat  stone  used  for  trhelting 
or  sharpening  edged  inst  rumentjt  by  frict  ion.  Whetstone^ 
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•«liai  tM  OTMHteM  called  Aorm,  are  mad*  of  various 
Idndt  of  hattl  doae-^rafaud  atone,  and  are  moutened,  when 
lo  M«,  with  eilher  ou  or  water.  The  latter  is  preferred  by 
some,  for  (pTinp  a  keener  prlpe  to  cntlinp  inslruments ; 
but  a«  it  rIIwvs  closer  contact  between  the  stoiu-  and  the 
metal,  it  does  not  appear  so  weU  adapted  for  produeintr  a 
▼eiy  amooth  surface.  The  proper  use  of  a  whetstone  in- 
▼olvaa  a  degree  of  skill  anddexteritv  which  can  oniy  be 
obtained  by  much  fcadiiie.  To  enable  tfaoae  who  are  in- 
experienced in  the  iMB  a  cotAitHTB  whctrfonc  to  act  or  I 
sharpen  n'.zoi'^  pen-knives,  Sec.  with  facility,  Mr.  Fayrer, 
ol  Pentonville,  contrived  some  years  since  a  hone  consist- 
ing oi  a  flat  smooth  bar  of  brass,  of  convenient  length,  the 
ends  of  which  are  filed  into  round  pivot*,  which  rest  in 
bearinf^  attached  to  the  mounting  of  the  hone.  One  side 
•f  tb«  bar  ia  made  smoother  thui  the  other,  and  to  order 
ti  OM  tte  bone,  flie  nrachcit  tide  ia  flrat  turned  upper- 
most and  smeand  wi'h  a.  little  oil  and  powdered  oil-stone. 
The  razor  or  other  iti.slnimeiit  is  then  apphed  as  to  an  or- 
dinary whetstone  ;  but  a.s  the  bar  which  forms  a  substitute 
for  the  stone  is  pivoted,  it  will  apply  itself  arcnrately  to  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  although  Uiat  niiiy  not  be  properly 
held.  After  a  few  strokea  on  the  rough  side,  the  bar  is 
tniBed  ovoTt  eiidtiie  operation  repeated  npon  the  smoother 
side,  with  finer  powder  of  either  the  same  kind  of  stone 
or  of  that  known  as  water  of  Ayr  Mr.ne.  As  the  whetting 
pri  i  ei  lis,  ti  e  powder  becomes  finer  and  finer,  and  there- 
fore tends  graaually  to  increase  the  fineness  of  the  edsje. 
For  convenience,  the  mounting  of  the  hone  is  provided 
with  two  small  boxes  to  contain  a  aupplj  of  powdered 
•tone. 
WHEY.  [Chsesb.! 

WHICHCOTE,  BENJAMIN,  D.D..  waa  the  sixth  son 

of  Christopher  Whichente,  Ksq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke,  Shropshire,  and  \va.s  born  tiierc  11th 
March,  1610.  He  studii-d  at  Emanuel  College,  ("ambridRc, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  l(j28i  and  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  in  l^S.  Ilaving  taken  holy  orders  in 
1636,  he  soon  after  set  Up  an  afternoon  Suidnr  leetare  in 
Trinity  Church,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  &e  Unirer* 
sity  preacher?.  Meanwhile  he  iiad  attained  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  coiU  iie  tutor.  In  1C43,  beinp  presented  by 
his  coll e ire  to  the  living  of  North  Cadhurv,  in  Soniei>et- 
shire,  which  vacated  his  fellowship,  he  went  to  reside 
there,  and  married  ;  but  early  in  the  next  year,  on  the 
qection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins  from  the  prorootship  of 
King's  College  by  the  parliamentary  Tititon,  Whidioote, 
whose  pririfiplp<;  wen"  !es.s  ri::^id  or  tincomplying,  though 
scarcely  a  i;re:i1er  tVn  nd  to  the  existinc;  order,  or  disorder, 
in  church  and  slate,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  I). I),  in  1G49,  he  was  in  that  year, 
or  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Collins,  presented  by  his 

oollege  to  the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on 
whi^  he  resigned  Us  Shropdure  liTing.  At  the  Restorsr 

tion  Dr.  Whichcote  was  removed  from  his  provostship  by 
the  new  government,  rather  to  mark  their  disapprobation 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  induction  than  from  dislike  of 
the  man  or  his  conduct ;  for  he  had  never  signed  the  Cove- 
nant, nor  taken  part  in  any  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
the  times.  He  retained  his  rectory  of  Milton,  and,  coming 
up  to  London,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne^  Black 
than.  From  thia  church  he  was  burned  out  by  the  great 
lire  in  1666;  but  two  years  after  he  was  presented  by  the 
crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  L.nvrencL',  Jewry,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  Dr.  Williams  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Cudwortli,  master  of  Christ's  College,  in  May, 
1683. 

Dr.  Wbi«boote  is  iM^vded  a*  one  of  Um  heads,  if  not  the 
einef  fininder,  of  tdmfis  esSled  the  LidSttifinarian  school 

of  En::1ish  divines,  as  holding  those  vicvra  of  Christianity 
which  attribute  least  importance  to  minute  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  arc  favourable  to  the  largest  comprehension  of 
such  as  hold  a  few  principles  conceived  to  be  alone  funda- 
mental and  essential .  But  it  was  principally  by  his  preach- 
mg  and  other  oral  teaching  that  Dr.  Wbichoote  diSused 
Ua  opinions  while  alive.  An  flro.  volmne  of  his  *  Obser- 
rations  and  Apophthegms,'  taken  down  from  his  own 
mouth  by  one  of  his  pupils,  was  published  in  16RS.  and 
passed  at  least  throni;n  two  editions.  The  first  selection 
of  his  sei'mons  was  published,  in  Svo.,  in  1698,  by  the  thini 
earl  of  Shatlesburv,  the  author  of  the '  Characteristics,'  with 
A  prafkce  in  wbica  he  reoommeaded  tbem  as  maldiig  reli- 


pon  to  consut  rather  in  natoral  goodnem  of  disposMoe 
than  in  anything  either  divinely  revealed  or  havingrespect 
to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life.   This  coI> 

lection  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  12mo.,  in  1742, 

B receded  by  a  reconiniendatonr  epistle  from  the  Kev. 
*r.  William  W'ishart,  principal  of^  the  university  there. 
Meanwhile  three  more  volumes  of  Whichcole  s  sermons 
had  been  published  from  the  original  manuscript,  in  17U1-3, 
by  Dr.  Jenesijr,  archdeacon  of  Norwicli^  and  a  fifth  volume 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1707.  A  new  edition  of  tiie 
whole  appeared  at  .Aberdeen,  in  1751,  in  4  vols.  Svo., 
under  the  supenntendence  of  Drs.  t'amptiell  and  Gerard. 
There  is  also  a  vciluine  of  '  Moral  and  Relijrioii.'*  Apbo- 
ri>ms,'  collected  from  Whichcotc"a  uianuscnpts,  which 
was  first  published  in  1703,  by  Jefflry-,  and  which  was 
re-edited,  with  additions,  in  1788,  by  Dr.  WiUimn  Salter. 
Dr.  Whichcote,  who  was  possessed  of  eonaderaMe  pro- 
perty besides  his  endowments,  was  a  person  of  much 
active  benevolence  and  charity,  and  was  eminently  dis- 

lenee  of  character. 

WHIG.  Ia  Om  Wticle  Tobt  (nv.  82)  is  quoted  the 
soeoimt  of  the  eriria  of  thai  tentt,  gieen  if  Rogm  North, 
in  his  'Esamea.*^  In  his  Life  w  his  brwHr,  the  Lord 
Keeptt  Guildford,  subsequently  written.  North  says :— '  I 
have  heatd  his  lordship  discourse  much  of  ii^ominionii 
distinctions^  and  particularly  that  ui  Wiiit:  .uid  Tory.  I 
have  given  the  history  of  tJiis  party  distmctioo  in  the 
"  Examen where  I  have  showed  that  the  Ctction  l>eean  the 
game,  and  not  the  loyal  party,  as  some  now  wottld  per- 
suade us ;  so  shall  say  only,  thst  when  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
to  diwiherit  the  Duke  of  York,  was  bnmght  iartl^•U  lbs 
factious  people  and  their  libels  chimed  in  fo  denoM  fiw 
dtiVic  ;  anil  amon?  other  topics,  that  of  entertaining  tlie 
Irishmen  was  one.  Whereupon  his  fi-iends  were  tennrd 
bogfrottei-s,  wild  Irish,  (>r,  \Thich  means  the  same  thin?. 
Tories.  And  there  was  such  a  pregnancy  of  contempt  m 
tliat  word  as  made  it  current ;  and  the  loyalists  had  it  at 
mqr  turn,  with  the  epithets  of  dmuMd,  confotmded,  and 
the  like.  His  loidship  observed  tint  the  loyalists  were 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  name,  but  took  and  owned  it  as 
their  honour;  which  he  said  was  the  beat  way  to  frustrate 
the  wicked  intent  of  the  oUier  side,  which  ws^  to  cast  an 
iipominy  upon  tiiem.  And  so  the  primitive  CtiristjaQs 
Old ;  for  that  which  the  beatlien  out  in  their  laces  as  the 
peate^  lepcoaeh,  Huf  accounted  ttieir  ^jst^*  which  was 
UH  cross,  nut  it  wss  not  long  before  the  Tones  made  fiill 
payment  by  the  term  Whitr'  tvol.  i.,  'KVl-KT  i. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  'Ion/  is  .said  to  Ix?  the  Irish 
word  Toref,  that  is,  G-'/re  rtm',  which  was  the  sunimoiis  of 
suiTender  used  by  the  banditti  to  whom  the  name  was 
originally  applied.  In  Burt  on  s  '  Parliamentanr  Diary'  u. 
210),  under  aate  of  June  10th,  1687.  in  a  debate  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  Ma|or  Morgan  ia  reported  as  myiag^  *  We 
has  e  three  beasts  to  destroy  that  lay  burthens  upon  us. 
First  is  a  public  Tory,  on  whose  h€«d  we  lay  20U^,  and 
40/.  upon  a  private  Ton'.  Your  army  cannot  catch  them  . 
the  Irish  bring  them  in ;  brothers  and  cousins  cut  our, 
another's  throats.  Second  beast  is  a  priest,  on  w  hose  head 
we  lay  10/. ;  if  he  be  eminent,  more.  Third  beasU  the  woU; 
on  whom  we  lay  fil.  a  head,  if  a  dog ;  lOL  if  a  biteh.*  By 
a  public  Tory  here  is  probably  meant  a  leader  or  oaptain ; 
by  a  private,  one  of  tne  common  banditti.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  Tory  island,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  an- 
other at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Shannon  and  FergOk 
may  have  derived  their  names  fi  mil  llSlillg,  hinwjuilllls  a 
strongholds  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Of  the  two  teimi^it  was  Tory,  according  to  North,  that 
was  first  applied  as  a  political  nieimaaie ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably a  correct  statement  In  so  liv  as  recpdsOeir  employ- 
ment in  that  sense  in  England  after  the  Restoration.  It  is 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  in  1G79,  alter  the  proroga- 
tion which  defeated  the  first  exriusion  bill  '27th  May',  that 
the  two  parties  called  at  first  Petitioners  and  Abhorrem 
(that  is,  petitioners  for  paiHunent  being  retssembled  and 
signers  of  coontsiwpetituMis  expNsaing  abhonence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  exehnrioidsls),  were  soon  after  dragnated 
deriMvely  or  contumelinnsly  by  one  another  Whigs  and 
Tories.  McT  various  other  epithets  had  been  adoptod  and 
abandoned,  as  no'  suffK-iently  bitter  or  contemptuous,  the 
Tories  retoited  upon  their  opponents,  who  had  given  them 
that  name,  by  Un  term  Whig, 'wUdw'sajft  North,  in  the 
*18aaunen.'*w«sveiysigaMicaliTe^asweU  mtmSf^btiag 
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rvwoMitahr  in  SeollMd  (Trom  whence  it  wu  borrowed^  for 

comjpt  and  sour  ubey.'  In  point  of  facUw^'if,  accortliiis: 
to  the  Scottish  lexicographers,  is  not  whey,  but  the  »ligl>t)y 
•ci.hiliatd  aerum  of  butter-milk. 

Quili  %  different  account  from  this  however  ia  ijiven  by 
Unmet.  In  his  'Histoiy  of  hU  Own  Tinae'  (i.  43),  under 
the  year  l&|B,UMt  writer  a^rs  *  1lMMuUi>ir«aicoiinticaof 
ScoQand  have  aeldom  com  enough  to  nnre  them  roond 
the  year;  and  the  northern  parts  produtiiij^  more  than 
Ihejr  nc«d,  those  in  the  west  came  m  the  summer  to  buy 
at  Lt'ith  the  storLss  tlnit  come  from  the  north ;  and  I'rom  a 
word  u>hig^am,  u^ed  in  driving  their  borise».  all  tlmt  drove 
were  called  whiggamon  MdillOitev,the  ickigga.  Now, 
in  that  year,  after  the  ncmcMMdown  of  DukeHamtHena 
defeat,  the  minbten  aramaled  their  people  to  rise  and 
march  to  Edinburzli ;  aiul  ftii  v  rnme  up  nirirrhing  on  the 
head  of  their  ;.arishes,  with  an  uiihtaj  l-(  :  i  iry,  praying 
and  preachin(»  all  the  way  as  they  came.  1  tiL  vlarquia  of 
Ar^le  and  liis  pArty  came  and  bearded  Utem,  they  beio^ 
about  (jOOO.  Thu  was  called  tlie  \vhi<^ganiO(B^  iomad ;  and 
ever  after  that  all  that  oppoeed  the  court  came  in  eOBtenpt 
to  be  called  tthigga ;  MM  ftom  Scodnd  ^  wod  «aa 
brought  into  Enf^^iand,  whemitiinovoM«(4mrtialn]ipf 
terras  of  distinction.' 

There  can  be  little  dou]>t  that  thi-*  u  the  true  oric:iii  of 
tlie  nxme  Whig,  and  that  it  was  reailv  lU  previou«>  apnhca- 
tion  to  the  Scotch  Covenanters  that  Jed  to  its  reviviil  ;u  a 
designation  for  the  0|qponeiits  of  the  oouriin  Eofland  in 
1679.  Kirkton,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Chnreh  ofseotland 
from  the  Restoration  to  1C78*  (edited  by  C.  K.  Sharpe, 
Esq.,  4to.,  Edinb.,  1817),  say*,  imder  the  year  IfU.T,  '  The 
poor  people,  who  were  in  eu:itL'rii])t  eullt-d  Whigt-s,  be- 
came name-fathers  to  all  that  ow  ned  one  honest  interest  in 
Britain, who  wtre  called  Whiggs,  after  them,  even  at  the  court 
of  En  inland  ;  so  straneely  doth  providence  improve  man's 
mistakes  for  the  furthering  of  the  Lord's  purposes.'  It 
may  be  indeed,  as  has  been  sometimes  .itatea  (Laing's  His- 
tnry  ftf  Scotland,  iii.  381,  note  ;  and  Lingard's  Histort;  of 
Ktiirtiirtd.  \.  251,  note),  that  the  urigiiinl  Scotch  Whigs 
were  so  called,  not,  as  Burnet  says,  from  the  word  they  used 
in  driving  their  horses,  but  iVc  in  their  common  drink  being 
whi^orsour  milk ;  and  the  term  may  abo  have  seemed  to 
theEngliih  Tories  of  IffTO  to  carry  a  pecdiar  signillcancy 
and  apfVOprtatenesB  in  reference  to  the  sour  and  rigid 
temper  which  they  attributed  to  their  opponents,  and  the 
want  of  cordiality  and  suhatanee  with  w  hich  ihey  chansrcd 
their  f  ruiciples,  independently  of  its  previous  applicaliim 
to  the  Covenanters.  There  may  hare  .ippeared  to  Die 
common  feeling,  too,  to  be  something  ot  fitness  in  giving 
an  Irish  name  to  the  reckless  and  warm-blooded  as&ertore 
of  the  roynl  pietQgative«  and*  Scute  li  rme  to  the  more  cool 
and  armiOMntative  wranelen  tbr  j>opular  rights.  It  may 
•  *■  saitf  witfi  conuderable  truth  that,  nationally  or  gene- 
rally, the  Irish  are  Tone;*  and  the  Sieotch  are  Whigs  l;y 
tempera.^u■nt  or  mental  conititution. 

Witli  regard  to  the  pa:ty  opinions  of  the  Whigs,  it  is 
scarcely  nece'-'iar^'  to  add  auvthingto  what  has  been  stated 
ittMier  ue  word  'Tohy.  The  Whin  of  the  kit  eentnry  and 
a  half  are  generally  viewed  as  the  repreaenlativei  of  the 
f  u  nds  of  reform  or  change  in  the  anticnt  constitution  of 
ti.c  country,  ever  since  the  popular  element  became  active 
in  the  legulature,  whether  they  were  called  puritans,  non- 
conformists, round-heads,  covenanten.  or  oy  any  other 
name.  Down  to  the  Revolution  of  IflSB  th*  object  of  this 
refonn  parhr  waa  to  make  such  change ;  nnee  that  event, 
at  leaat  till  reeently,  H  has  principally  been  to  maintain 
the  chanijo  then  made.  Of  course  however  this  party,  like 
all  other  parties,  has  both  shifted  or  modified  its  profes- 
sions, principle.s,  and  modes  of  action  within  certain  limits 
from  time  to  time,  in  conformity  with  the  continual  varia- 
tk»a  of  cirammtHees,  and  has  seldom  been  without  >ievenil 
shades  of  opiinen  aowng  the  pereone  belonging  to  it  in  the 
same  age.  These  dHwreneee  haive  been  sometimen  lem, 
sometimes  more  distinctive ;  at  one  time  referring  to  mat- 
ters of  apparently  mere  temporary  policy,  as  was  thought 
f  >  he  the  ease  when  the  Whigs  of  the  last  age,  soon  alter 
the  breakm^  out  of  the  French  revolntion,  split  into  two 
sections,  which  came  to  be  known  a.s  the  Old  and  the  New 
Whtgs ;  at  another,  seeming  to  mvolve  so  fundamental  a 
t&eoidanee  of  nltimate  views  and  objects,  if  net  «f  tnt 
principles,  as  pcihaps  to  make  it  expedient  for  one  ex- 
treme of  the  party  to  drop  the  name  of  Whig  altogether, 
and  to  mU  itielf  aoawUiiiig  cbtk  w  wt  hav*  Mon  tm  Ra- 


dices do  in  onr  own  day.  All  parties  in  potities  indeed 
are  liable  to  be  thus  drawn  or  foreed  to  shilT  their  Ltiound 
from  time  to  time;  even  thai  p:irt)  whose  general  cbjcet 
is  to  resist  change  and  to  preserve  what  exisLs.  although  it 
has  no  doubt  a  more  definite  course  marked  out  for  it  than 
the  opposite  party,  must  still  often,  as  Burke  expresaet  it, 
vary  its  means  to  MOure  the  uni^  of  ita  end;  bC8idei,upon 
no  principles  will  predaely  tiw  same  oljeeti  leem  the 
most  desirable  or  important  at  all  times.  But  the  inno- 
vating party,  or  party  of  the  movement,  is  more  especially 
subject  to  this  change  of  views,  aims,  and  character :  it 
can,  properly  t<peakmg,  have  no  fixed  principles ;  as  soon 
as  it  beL'ins  to  assume  or  profess  snch,  it  loses  its  true  cha> 
racier  and  really  passes  into  its  oj^poeite.  Accordingly,  in 
point  <rf  ftet,  muehof  what  waa  once  Wliiggism  has  now 
become  Toryism  or  Conservatism,  the  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution which  were  formerly  sought  for  being  now  at- 
tained ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bs  new  objects  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  il.Whiggism  iias,  in  so  far  as  it  retaim 
its  Droper  character,  put  on  new  aspects,  and  even  taken  to 
itsdf  new  names.  'Tne  eiprmrifliit  an  Old  Whi|^  as  almoit 
«*tf-«ontnidictory ;  it  means,  if  anything,  OM  who  wai 
once  a  Whi^,  but  is  so  no  longer. 

WHIMBREL,  Numenius  phetoput,  Auct.,  Scolopax 
jJu/upuf,  Linn.;  seixm  Pha-opiis,  Cv.\ .    [  Scoi.oi'Acid.k.] 

Z>r'icr</>f«/«.~All  the  plumage  brijrhlaah-colour;  longi- 
tudinal brown  spots  on  the  neck  and  breast ;  on  the  middle 
of  the  head  a  longitudinal  t»nd  of  yellowtsh-white,  with 
another  twice  as  wide  and  brawn  on  each  ride ;  belly  and 
atidomen  white ;  feathera  of  the  back  and  scapulars  very 
deep  brown  in  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  brighter  brown; 
t;iil  ashy-hrown,  .streaked  with  brown  bands  disposed  ob- 
Inpiely ;  bill  blackish,  but  reddish  at  its  base ;  ins  brown ; 
feet  lead-colour.  Length  of  male  sixteen  inches,  bill  three 
inches ;  of /"w^t/p  eighteen  inches,  bill  ttirec  inches  and  a 
lialf. 

Young  of  the  Year. — Bill  i^hort,  hardly  an  inch  and  a 
half  long :  this  organ  curves  in  proportion  as  the  bird  grows 

older. 

Tliis  is  Le  fi^tU  O-urlis  or  Courlicu  of  the  French ; 
Chiuilv  Piccolo,  C/iiurlo  Minore,  mA  Meti^otto  of  the 
Italians ;  Regen  Brachvogel,  Kleine  Art  Bruchvagel, 
gmvoget,  and  Kleiner  Ooi$nr  of  the  Germans ;  De  Kleine 
ofBegenurulp  of  the  NetherUwdeia ;  Mellum-i^pme,  of  the 
Danes;  Smaae  S^tut  of  flie  Norwegians;  Curlew  ITnot, 

Curlew-Jar!:,  '  k-Curlew,  Il  Jf-C  irlew,  Titlrrfl,  C/nkerfl, 
and  Tang-H  lutup  of  the'modLTu  lliitibh  ;  and  Coeg  ylfinhir 
of  the  antient  British. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  IVhimbreU  were  the  '  Cur> 
lew  Knaves'  of  the  eld  HboMlMdd  Books.  [ScouFMnAB, 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  80,1 

Geograokieai  Dutr^uHom^ytrt  wide.  Iteamarir, 
Sweden.  Norway,  Lapland,  Faroe  Isiands,  Iceland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France  but  more  common  in  Holland 
than  in  France  orGermanv),  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  line  of  North  Africa.  Asia — Caucasus, 
Himalaya  Mountains,  Bengal,  and  Japan. 

In  the  British  Iriaods  Ot  i*  Annd  in  Orioiqr  «n(i  Shet> 
land,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  latter  locality  >  the 
Whimbrel  occnrs  most  plentifully  in  Mny  and  ntitiiTT:n, 
the  periods  ot  its  northward  and'  soutiiward  migration ; 
but  tbtf  have  be«n  seen  oeeasionaUy  on  oar  aboioi  in 
winter. 

Habit*,  Food,  Src. — ^Their  filod  conmsts  of  insects,  small 
crustaceans,  and  worms :  they  breed  in  the  north :  the  oeet 
is  exposed  on  wild  heaths  and  raoon^  and  the  number  of 

eggs,  which  are  dark  oHv^-brown,  blotched  with  darker 
brown,  pear-shaped,  and  strongly  resembling  those  of  the 
Curlew,  but  smaller,  w  generally,  four :  they  are  ranght 
as  delicacies.  In  habits  and  manner  the  Whimbrel  resem- 
bles the  Curlew,  but  the  two  species  do  not  appear  to 
associate,  though  the  nests  of  both  have  been  found  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  each  other.  The  note  of 
the  Whimbrel  resembles,  according  to  those  who  have  at*' 
tended  to  it,  the  syllables  ieltt/,  teUtj,  tetty  tct,  rapidly  re- 
peated. 

Ill  the  Portraih  dOyteaur,  the  following  quatrain  ap- 
pears (inder  the  fiirnre  of  tile  CW'/fiv,  which  wns  MgMy 

esteemed  for  the  table  :  — 

■  Da  ton  n\m  le  Corhi  b  i<  tarn, 

Duqud  Ic  hf€  r»t  W>urne.  «-t  voulte.  ^ 

2T:t 
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WHIN.  [Ulkx.] 

WHINCHAT,  Saxicola  rubetra,  Auct.,  Motacilla  rube- 
tra.  Linn. 

De$cription.— Old  Male. — Top  of  the  head,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  blackish-brown  ;  each 
feather  with  a  wide  border  of  rusty-yellow  ;  above  the  eyes 
an  eloniE^ted  streak  of  white,  reaching  to  the  occiput ; 
throat  and  longitudinal  streak  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
pure  white  ;  front  of  the  neck  and  brca«t  fine  bright  rusty  ; 
a  great  spot  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  inire  white  ;  extremity 
of  tail,  as  well  as  the  two  middle  quilis,  and  all  the  shafts, 
blackish-brown.    Length  nearly  nve  inches. 

Female. — With  yellowish-white  wherever  the  male  has 
pure  white ;  the  white  spare  on  the  wing  less,  and  all  the 
feathers  with  a  small  brown  spot ;  the  rust  of  the  breast  ix 
less  pure,  and  the  lower  parts,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail,  are  rusty  white. 

The  Young  have  white  and  greyish  spots  all  over  their 
plumage. 

This  is  the  Grand  Traquet,  Traquet,  Groulard,  Tarter, 
Thyon,  Semet  (in  Ix)rraine),  of  the  French  ;  Grosser  Flie- 
gtnfanger,  Geatettenschlnger,  and  Braunkehliger  Stein- 
schmatzer,  of  the  Germans ;  Salta-baslone  con  la  gola 
bitinca  and  Stiaccino  of  the  Italians;  Furzechat  and 
Blackberry-ra/fr  of  the  modem  British  ;  and  Cloehder  yr 
eithin  o(  \he  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribuiion. — Norway,  Sweden,  tempe- 
rate Russia,  but  not  Siberia:  all  southern  Europe  to  the 
Mediterranean  shore  :  common  in  Smyrna  in  winter  (Strick- 
land). In  the  British  Islands  they  are  generally,  but  nut 
numerously,  diffused  in  the  summer ;  have  been  seen  in  the 
Hebrides,  but  are  not  recorded  as  having  visited  Orkney  or 
Shetland,  lliey  arrive  here  about  the  middle  of  April,  but, 
unlike  the  Stunechats,  always,  as  a  general  rule,  depart 
in  autumn.  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  that  tlie  similarity  in 
various  points  between  the  two  sp«cies  has  induced  a  par- 
tial belief  that  the  Whinchats,  as  well  as  the  Stonechats, 
remain  here  during  the  winter,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  more 
than  two  authentic  instances  of  the  Whinchat  being  seen 
here  in  that  season  :  Mr.  Nevill  Wood  records  one,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  mild 
winter  of  1833.  Tlie  last-named  observer  saw  it  hopping 
about  near  some  furze-bushes  in  liis  neighbourhood,  on  the 
15th  of  January  and  20th  of  February,  but  only  on  those 
two  occasions,  though  the  common  was  visited  on  every 
clear  day  n  those  two  months.  The  Rev.  Robert  Holds- 
worfh,  of  Brixham,  gave  Mr.  Yarrell  the  other  instance ;  in 
a  path  near  his  re&idence  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart, 
in  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  England,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman found  a  Whinchat  dead  during  a  very  severe  frost 
on  the  20th  January,  1829.   The  wind  was  north-«aat. 

Habits,  Food,  ^-c. — The  flight  of  the  Whinchat  is  undu- 
lating, and  it  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  perching  on  one  uf 
the  topmost  twigs.  Furze  commons  are  its  favourite  haunts. 
Worms,  insects,  small  shell-niollusks,  and  sIue^s  form  its 
principal  fuud,  but  it  also  eats  berries.  The  nest  resembles 
that  of  the  Stonechaf,  and  is  formed  of  drj'  grass  stalks  and 
a  little  moil,  the  lining  being  finer  bents  or  stalks.   It  is 


usually  placed  on  the  ground  ;  Mr.  Sweet  says  that  the  old 
birds  cover  it  with  dry  grass,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  it 
without  watching  them.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, bluish-green,  with  a  few  small  dull  reddLsli-brown 
specks.  There  are  generally  two  broods,  the  first  appear- 
ing towards  the  end  of  May. 

The  song  is  very  pleasing,  and  reMmbles,  according  to 
Bechstein,  that  of  the  Goldfinch ;  and  the  bird  will^ing 
not  ordy  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening,  and  sometime* 
at  nizht.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  ttiat  such  as  are  caught  young 
may  be  taught  any  tune,  or  will  learn  the  song  of  any  bird 
they  hear,  but  he  does  not  think  their  own  good.  One  that 
he  bred  from  the  nest  learnt  the  song  of  the  Whitcthroat. 
Redstart,  Willow  Wren,  Nightingale,  and  Missel  Thrush, 
which  it  frequently  heard  singing  in  a  neighbouring  garden. 
Of  this  latter  song  it  was  so  fond,  that  Mr.  Sweet  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  put  his  favourite  out  of  the  room,  not 
being  able  to  bo&r  its  loud  notes.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the 
best  bird  he  ever  kept  of  any  kind :  it  sang  the  whole  year 
through,  and  varied  its  song  continually ;  its  only  fault  wu 
its  strong  voice. 

Whinchats  become,  like  the  Wheatear,  very  fat  in  Au- 
gust, and,  though  smaller,  are  equally  delicate  for  the 
table. 

In  the  Portraits  d'Oyseaux  the  following  quatrain  is 
printed  under  the  figure  of  this  species : — 

'.£■  nmmiiniln  buiaiaot  hocbe  I'aU* 
iDcnnmmcnt  l»  Traquet  oa  Tui«r : 

C'omyu  UD  tnquct  <U  moulia  oa  I'appalW 


WHIP-POOR-WILL,  Capnmulgus  vocifertu,  Auct., 
genus  Antrostomm,  Gould. 

Description. — Bill  blackish ;  mouth  very  large,  pale 
flesh-colour  within,  armed  along  the  sides  with  numerous, 
long,  thick  bristles,  the  longest  extending  more  than  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill.  Eyes  bluish-black. 
Plumage  above  variegated  with  black,  brownish-white, 
and  rust  colour,  sprinkled  and  powdered  with  numerous 
minute  streaks  and  spots.  Upper  part  of  the  head  light 
brownish-grey,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  black, 
with  others  passing  out  from  it.  Back  darker,  finely 
streaked  willi  lighter  colour.  Scapulars  very  light  yellow- 
ish-white, variegated  with  a  few  nbli(jue  black  spots.  Tail  ' 
rounded  (ten  fcatJiers,  external  1 J  inch  shorter  than  tho«« 
in  the  middle),  the  three  outer  feathers  on  each  side  black- 
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■h-brown  for  half  their  Icni^fh,  anrl  thcnc*  while  to  their 
extremities;  tlio  I'xtfri.ir  leatluT  edijed  %vit1i  dt  ej)  hinwn 
with  paler  spots  ;  tlie  tour  midiilc  iVathci-s  without  \\l)it(> 
at  the  t'iKh.  but  with  herrin|B;-bonc  tis^nires  of  black  and 
pale  ochre  tinelv  powdered.  Cheeks  and  sidex  of  the  head 
Uidtcolour.  Wings  spotted  with  Tfiy  light  and  dark 
bRHra.  Chin  black  wUn  ■mall  brown  apota.  Across  the 
thioat  a  namnr  wWte  icmieircle ;  braan  aad  belly  irre- 

Glarly  mottled  and  streaked  with  black  and  ochre-yellow, 
gs  and  feet  light  purplish  flesh-colour,  seamed  with 
white,  feathered  nearly  to  the  feet,  middle  claw  pectinated. 
Male  ^  inches  long — across  the  expanded  wings  19  inches ; 
Femalt  about  an  inch  leas.  (Nuttall.) 

This  is  the  WeeodUu  of  the  Delaware  Indiana;  and 
IFkippoo-fFiU  of  Lawaoo,  'so  named,'  "^tha  latter,  *be> 
cause  it  makes  those  words  exactly,  lliey  are  the  big- 
ness of  a  thrush,  and  call  their  note  nnder  a  bush,  on  the 
ground,  haid  tD  ba  aaen*  thoogh  jm  haar  then  nam  ao 
plain.' 

Geographical  Distribution. — Amenca.  Nuttall  says 
that  this  species  arriTes  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  close 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  proceeding  in  ita  vernal  mi- 
giation  along  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  eea^  of  Mass^ 
ebusetts,  being  rare,  and  seldom  teen  bejrond  lat.  43° ;  and 
yet,  he  adds,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  acooidinc:  1o 
Vieillot,  they  c  onluiue  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay,  and  were 
heard  by  Mr.  Say  at  Pembino,  in  lat.  49".  '  In  ail  this 
vast  intermediate  space,'  continues  Nuttall,  'a.s  far  south 
as  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  of  Ar- 
kMMa%  thqr  fiHniUailjr  bfacd  ud  take  up  their  residence. 
About  the  now  time  that  the  sweetly  echdng  Toice  of 
the  Cuckoo  is  firet  heart!  in  the  north  of  Europe  issuing 
from  the  leafy  groves,  as  the  sure  harbinger  of  the  ilowery 
month  of  May,  arrives  amongst  US,  in  the  ahadea  of  fa^tif 
the  m^raterious  IVhip-foor-lVill* 

Dr.  Kichardson  states,  that  he  observed  this  bird  on  the 
noffthera  shorea  of  Lake  Huran  ooljr,  the  fiftieth  parallel 
beiof  probably  the  limit  of  itanmge:  ft  arrives,  he  adds, 
in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April;  the  elevated 
dry  •  Barrens  of  Kentucky'  are  its  favourite  resorts,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  heard  in  low  rnar^h y  tracts  of  countr)'. 

HooitM,  Food,  <f^. — Phalmiue  and  other  large  nocturnal 
itiaects,  beetles,  gnuuhoppcfa.  ants,  Sic,  ibm  the  food  of 
this  night-jar.  The  two  egip,  which  an  gicyish  white, 
almost  eovered  by  irregular  and  ooofiuefat  iaiber4n«wn 
blotches,  mixed  with  lines  and  spots  of  bluish  grey,  and 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  are  deposited  about  the  second  week  in 
May  in  the  Middle  Stalo-v.  but  con^iderubly  later  in  Maa» 
sachusetts.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  nest,  but 
the  female  selects  some  secluded  spot  in  the  forest,  '  near 
a  pile  of  brush,  a  heap  of  leaves,  or  the  low  shelving  of  a 
hollow  rock,  and  always  in  a  dry  situation,'  according  to 
Nuttall,  who  remarlcs,  that  this  deficiency  of  nest  is  amply 
made  up  by  the  provision  of  nature,  for,  like  partridges,  the 
young  are  soon  able  to  run  about  after  tin  ir  parents ;  and, 
until  the  growth  of  their  featliem,  they  st  i  iu  such  shape- 
less lumps  of  clay-coloured  down,  thiti  it  becomes  nearly 
impossible  to  disti4guUh  them  from  the  ground  on  which 
they  repose. 

Mr.  Clayton  gave  the  following  aecount  of  the  bird, 
writing  probably  from  Virginia,  to  Catesl^:—* These 
birds  visit  us  about  the  middle  of  April,  from  which  time 
till  the  end  of  June  they  are  heard  every  night,  beginnine; 
about  diihk  and  eontinuin<;  till  break  of  day ;  but  it  is 
ctiiefly  in  the  upper  or  western  parts  that  they  are  so  very 
frequent.  I  never  heard  but  one  in  the  maritime  parts, 
aJtnough  my  abode  haa  been  alwaja  there ;  hut  near  the 
mountains,  within  a  few  ndmitea  after  annset  they  begin, 
and  make  so  very  loud  and  shrill  a  noise  all  night,  which 
the  echoes  from  the  rocks  and  sides  of  the  mountains  in- 
crease to  >uch  a  degree,  that  the  first  time  I  lodged  there 
I  could  hardly  get  any  sleep.  The  shooting  them  in 
the  night  is  very  difficult,  tney  never  appearing  in  the 
day-dme.  Their  cry  is  pretty  much  like  the  sound  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  WhSp-pooT'WiU,  with  a  kind 
of  chueking  noise  Iwtween  every  other  or  every  two  or 
three  cries,  and  they  lay  the  accent  very  strong  upon  the 
last  word  Will,  and  least  of  all  upon  the  middle  one.  The 
Indiana  s;iy  these  birds  were  never  known  till  a  great  mas- 
aacrc  was  made  of  their  countryfolks  by  the  English,  and 
that  they  are  the  souls  of  departed  spinis  of  the  massacred 
Indians.  Abmidanee  of  feople  here  look  upon  them  as 
birda  of  ilUMBen;  aadweviiy  melaneholy  ifoneof  then 


happens  to  light  upon  their  houst*,  or  nea*  their  door,  and 
-iet  up  his  cry  (as  they  will  sometimes  upon  the  very 
tlireshold>,  for  they  verily  believe  one  of  the  family  will 
die  very  stmn  aiU'r.' 

Mr.  Clayton  further  states,  upon  credible  information, 
that  they  lay  only  two  eggs,  or  a  dark  greenish  colour, 
'spotted  and  scrawled  about  with  black,  in  the  plain 
beaten  paths,  withotit  the  Iml  aigB  of  any  nest,  upon 
which  they  sit  very  cld'^e.  and  Will  woMu  ft  veij  near  ap- 

proath  before  they  flv  off'.' 

Mr.  Nuttall  remarlts  that,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  S'ute 
of  Delaware,  he  found  these  birds  troublesomely  abundant 
iu  the  braeffing^eason,  so  tint  the  reiterated  eeboea  of 
tn4tp-taAtpfNio^s0ttf ,  v)kip-fm-vt&lt  issuing  firom  aeveral 
Mroi  ntthe  same  time,  oeouioned  sneh  a  conlbsed  voci- 
feration, as,  at  first,  to  banish  sleep.  This  call,  he  ailds.  is 
continued,  except  in  moonlight  nights,  usually  till  mid- 
night, when  they  cease  until  a?ain  aroused,  for  a  while,  .it 
the  commencement  of  twilight.  They  pass  the  day  in  re- 
pose, retiring  to  the  deepest  and  darEmt  woods*  amnlly 
thoae  in  elevated  aituationa. 


WMy^aor-WIU.  Aahwis—  luiUhisi. 

Chuck-Wilt »-fVidiiu\  Caprimulgux  Carolinensii,  Caro* 
Una  Goaiiueker,  is  another  species  of  Mr.  Gould's  genus. 

Description. — The  whole  body-plumage  sprinkled  and 
mottled  with  brown,  rufous,  black,  and  white ;  on  the  taU 
arc  zig-zag  and  herring-bone  figures  of  black.  A  slight 
whitish  band  goes  across  the  throat;  breast,  black  pow- 
dered with  ferruginous;  bellv  and  vent,  lighter.  Length, 
12  inches  ;  across  the  expanded  wings,  2t5  inches. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Seldom  to  the  north  oi 
Virginia,  out  in  the  interior  extending  up  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  S8th  degree.  Amves  in  Georgia 
and  LoaiMana  about  the  ndddle  of  Maieh,  and  in  Virginia 
early  in  April.  Retires  from  flie  Vidted  States,  probably 
to  winter  in  some  part  of  the  tropical  continent,  about  the 
I  middle  nf  Aiiu'usf . 

Habits,  Food.  iVc— Flying  «ow  and  skimming  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  settles  on  logs  and 
feneeai  ttsm  which  it  pursuea  the  flying  moths  and  insects 
on  whieh  in  finds ;  sometimes  sailing  nearer  the  earth,  it 
alights  to  pick  up  a  beetle,  or  flutters  round  the  trunk  ofa 
tree  in  search  of  any  insect  that  may  be  crawling  on  the 
bark.  Mr.  Nuttall.  who  thus  describes  its  mode  of  talcing 
its  prey,  adds,  that,  like  the  species  above  (lescribed,  it 
commences  its  singular  serenade  of  Chuck-lf  ill  s-fi  idow 
in  the  evening  soon  after  sunset,  continuing  the  cry  with 
short  interruptions  for  several  hours,  and  renewing  it 
towards  morning  till  the  opening  dawn.  The  tones  are 
slower,  louder,  and  more  Ihll  than  thoae  of  the  Whtp^poof' 
Will,  and  may  be  heard  on  a  si  ill  evening  for  half  a  mile. 
'The  8pccies,\says  Mr.  Nuttall  in  eontinuation, 'is  par- 
ticularly numerous  m  the  vajst  fure^ts  of  the  Mississippi, 
where,  throughout  the  evening,  its  echoing  notes  are  heard 
in  the  soUtary  glens,  and  frOM  the  surroundmtr  hikI  silent 
hillsi  becaminf  almost  tnoesMUt  during  the  shining  of  the 
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Doon  ;  and  at  tlie  bodii5^  s.-^und  of  its  elfin  voice,  when  fa- 
miliir  iivA  striiut,'!y  reittiatA-d,  the  thoughUul,  t>upen»ti- 
tiou^  ?)a\iji;e  becomes  saJ  and  pensive.' 

The  same  author  states  that  ia  rainy  and  ^luuniy  weather 
thcw  birds  remain  rilent  itttbe  hollow  lo;:^  utiicli  atibrds 
them  and  the  bata  »  flonunon  looat  and  refuge  by  day. 
Wua  djMovcred  in  this  aitimtioD,  thev  ruflfo  thar  fte- 
theili  open  their  enormous  mouths,  and  utter  a  murmur, 
almost  Uke  the  liiaeing  of  a  snake,  to  intimidate  tlie  in- 
truder. 

The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  laid  on  the  ground,  in  the 
wuods  generally:  they  are  dark  ohve,  sprinkled  with 
darker  sjDecks,  oval  in  ahane,  and  rather  large  in  sixe.  If 
th^or  the  young  be  liMuUedt  the  paceots  remove  them  t» 
another  place. 


'  If,'  says  ^Ir.  Nutta]]«  *  superstition  takes  alarm  at  our 
familiar  and  simple  specien,  what  would  be  thought  bv  the 
isjnonint  o{  a  South  Aiiit-nLiin  kiml,  liu-ije  a.s  the  Wood 
Owl,  which,  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Demcram,  nbout  mid- 
night bKaka  out,  lamenting  like  one  in  deep  iii^tress,  and 
in  a  tone  mora  diemal  even  than  the  punful  hexachord  of 
the  dothfid  AL  The  lOondB.  like  the  expiring;  sij^h^  of 
some  antNUiing  victim,  begin  with  a  hit^h  loud  note,  />>'. 
/ut,  /tana  ka!  ha!  A<i.'^tach  tone  liiUing  lower  and 
lower,  till  the  last  syllable  is  scarcely  heard,  pausiiu;  a 
moment  or  two  between  this  reiterated  tale  of  seeming 
sadness.  Four  other  species  of  the  Goat-Huckcr,  according 
to  Waterton,  also  inhabit  this  tropical  wilderness,  among 
whieh  also  is  included  the  UlUp-poofWitt.  Figure  to 
yourself  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  stranger  who  takes 
lip  his  solitary  aoode  for  the  first  night  amidst  those  awful 
and  intenniiiabli'  loi  i  sts,  when,  at  twilisrlit,  lu'  beijins  to  be 
assailed  lamiliariy  with  a  spectral  equiv  ocal  bird,  approach- 
ing within  a  few  yards,  and  then  accosting  hiui  with  ii  ho- 
art-yout  who^no-who-are-you  f  Another  approaches 
and  bids  him,  as  if  a  slave  under  the  lash,  toork-imeay, 
work-worit-vmrk-auny ;  a  third  monmfuUy  eries  wiliy' 
come-go !  tDilly-wUfy-willy-come-go !  and  as  you  get 
aniiintr  llie  hii,'hlaniK  our  old  acquaintance  vocilVrati  h 
irhi}>-}>oor-will,  trht},-ii'htp-ichip-pmjr-)vill !  It  is  tliere- 
fure  not  surprisiiiur  that  such  uiieartiily  soiiiuls  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  supernatural  forebodings  issuing 
Itomi^eetres  in  the  guise  of  birds.'   [Manual  ^tke  Or- 

WHnu.fNGMfACHINB  is  an  a^yparatos  invented  by 

!\lr.  Robins  for  the  purpo-ii'  of  deft  rmining  the  resistance 
of  the  air  against  Ixxlies  muviag  with  velocities  lei>s  Uian 
tiiose  liir  which  the  leaiitaiiee  can  be  detaRnioMl  by  the 
liallistic  ptiodulum. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  cyiiiKltT,  two  inciu  s  diameter  and 
about  six  inenes  long,  which  is  iitted  in  a  frame  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  turning  freely  with  its  axis  in  a  vertical 
position  between  the  base  of  the  frame  and  a  hori/nntal 
plate  of  wood  ur  metal  whieh  is  supported  abcve  Ihu  base 


1  by  four  small  pillars.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder,  which 
'  of  steel,  passes  through  that  plate,  and  terminates  about 
four  inclus  above  it.  To  this  is  attached  horiiontally, 
and  immediately  upon  the  plate,  a  thin  arm  of  wood  or 
metal  about  four  feet  long,  and  formed  with  what  is  called 
a  feather^dge  on  each  siim  :  to  the  extiemily  of  this  aiw 
is  affixed  the  ottjeet  wlneh  is  to  be  ved  in  fiie  experi- 
ment, and  a  wire  pioceedinsr  from  the  top  of  the  steel  axle 
to  the  extremity  ol  tlie  arm  serves  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  bending  by  its  wciijht. 

A  silk  line  made  fast  at  one  end  to  tiie  siuiace  of  the 
qrfinder  ii ia  part  wound  round  the  latter;  the  line  Hm 
passaaovcr  a  pulley  fixed  in  a  vertical  pontioB  at  Um  «^ 
poate  extremity  of  the  maehine,  and  tio  Us  lower  end  u 
atlaehed  some  given  weight :  the  descent  of  the  weight 
causes  the  cylinder,  and  con^iequently  the  object  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  above  mentioned,  to  revolve  aixmi 
the  vertical  axis  during  tlie  experiment.  The  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  line  being  acted  on  by  gravity  descende 
at  first  with  an  aceelerated  motion,  and  coaeeqiiently  tiie 
circnlar  movement  of  the  eijeetat  tiie  eartfenaty  of  flm  bar 
is  also  accelerated  ;  but  after  a  few  revolutions  the  resistance 
of  the  air  against  the  object  becomes  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  weiijht  of  the  descending  body,  and  from  that  time 
the  descent  of  the  weight  and  the  revolving  motion  of  the 
object  t)ecome,  as  to  sense,  uniform.  When  this  uniform 
or  terminal  velocity  is  obtained  in  any  experiment,  the 
descending  weig^  evidently  expremes  the  amooat  of  fhe  ' 
air's  resistance  together  with  the  inertia  of  the  maehine. 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  much  used  by  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,  of  Woolwich,  diirint:  the  years  1780  and  17H7,  in  his 
researches  concerning  the  resistance  experienced  by  mili- 
taiy  projectiles  in  passing  through  the  air ;  and  the  ob- 
jems  whwh  this  mathematician  applied  at  the  extremity 
of  the  revolving  arm  were  hemispheres  of  pastelKMfn. 
Any  one  of  these  he  could  at  pleasure  diqioee  eo  that 
cither  its  convex  or  plane  surface  might  be  resisted  by 
the  air :  there  was  also  provided  a  flat  plate  of  lead  equal 
in  weight  to  the  hemisphere  employed,  which  could  be 
tixed  to  the  arm  when  the  hemisphere  was  removed,  fur 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
air  to  the  motion  of  the  arm  itself. 

The  radius  of  the  eirole  deeenbed  hf  eaoli  hTf'Tjhfft 
in  ite  revolution  is  measured  fiom  the  axis  of  tiie  eyUDder 

to  the  crntre  of  the  spherr,  of  which  the  revolving  object 
is  tile  half,  anil  the  radius  of  liie  cylinder  is  measured  from 
the  same  axis  to  the  middle  of  the  silk  line  pa^sin:,'  round 
the  surface :  let  the  latter  radius  be  represented  by  r.  and 
the  former,  when  any  one  of  the  hemispheres  is  applied. 
byR.  The  timeia  maikedbvaBtop>vndehattheendof 
each  revohition,  and  the  dinerenees  between  tiiem  are 
taken  for  the  times  uf  the  revolutions.  Af\er  a  few  revcv- 
lutions  the  dilferences  are  very  nearly  constant  ;  and  a 
mean  often  or  twelve  of  these  nearly  constant  ditferences 
may  be  considered  as  the  time  of  revolution,  when  tJie  mo- 
tion is  uniform  in  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  re- 
siatance  and  inertia  to  the  weidit  of  the  daeoeadang  bod^ ; 
let  this  weight  be  ropreeented  oy  W. 

In  order  to  discover  the  resistance  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  machine  and  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  arm  (the 
))late  ut'  lead,  with  its  plane  in  a  lu)rizontal  poaitiuB,  iM-in.,' 
lixed  at  the  end  of  the  aruij.diiierent  weights  are  attached 
to  tiie  silk  line,  till  some  one  is  found  which  causes  the 
arm  to  revolve  uniformly  in  the  same  time  as  the  hemi« 
sphere  may  have  been  observed  to  revolve  when  Ha  laotiOB 
was  unifonn.  This  weight,  which  mav  be  represented  by 
tr,  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  that  lesistanee  aad  in- 
i  il.ii :  and  the  ditt'eruiu  e  W—  w  is  the  vdoO  Of  Ae  air's 
resistance  against  the  anterior  surlace  of  the  pevolvinr 
hemisphere  only.  The  velocity  of  the  latter  is  measured 
by  the  length,  in  feet,  of  the  arc  described  by  its  centre  in 
one  seooaa,  mid  the  weight  or  resistance  W  -  w  is  sup> 
Doaed  to  ba  nBnlied  at  ua  eiaoamfisreaee  of  the  ovhadm*. 
to  whieh  tiie  sine  line  is  a  tangent.  This  term  mint  eon- 

sequently  be  multiplied  by  j^,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the 

value  uf  that  which  would  be  equivalent  to  it  if  applied  at 
the  centre  of  the  revolvini:  object. 

From  a  mean  uf  numerous  experimeahl  with  *  heal* 
sphere  whose  diameter  was  S'Slo  jnehae.  ud  vrfaell  ie> 
volved  with  velocities  varying  from  3  feet  to  20  feet  per 
second,  Dr.  Hutton  found  uat  the  resistaace  of  the  sir 
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aftinst  the  flat  aide  wu  to  the  resistance  against  the  con- 
vex ode  as  2*48  to  I :  bv  tbeoiy  it  abould  be  ai  2  to  1 
only.  Ynm  experimentii  made  with  beadqtbem  of  dif- 
Itoent  ma^^tuoea,  also  with  a  whole  sphere,  a  cone,  and 
a  Tery  short  cyUnder,  it  was  found  that  tlie  resistance  ex- 

rerienced  by  similar  jiiiifaces  i  tlie  velocities  varyini;  from 
0  leet  to  20  feet  per  second  )  were  nearly  proportional  to 
the  suriaces,  increasing  a  little  above  that  propoi-tion  with 
the  greater  surfaces ;  and  that  the  resistances  on  the  same 
sar&ce  varied,  at  a  mean,  with  the  2-M  power  of  the  ve- 
locity, gpradually  increasing  with  the  increasing  velocities. 
Whan  a  hemispherical  or  conical  surface  vias  acted  on  by 
the  air,  the  rcj^i.stance  was  Icsa  than  that  which  was  expe- 
rienced by  a  plane  surface  of  etnial  diameter;  but  the 
sharper  surface  liad  not  always  less  resistance  tlian  one 
which  was  round :  the  convex  surface  of  a  heniiaph«ia»fiDr 
wmyle,  experienced  less  resistance  tlun  that  m  a  OMM, 
oaoloHj  to  the  leault  of  theory.  The  resistance  on  the 
haw  of  a  cone  was  to  the  resistance  on  the  convex 
-urface  as  2.3  to  1  :  by  theory  it  should,  be  as  4  to 
1.  The  resbtance  on  ths  base  of  a  short  cyiindi  r  wa.s  less 
than  that  on  the  base  of  a  cone,  though  tlie  areas  were 
egual ;  also,  on  account  of  the  different  manner  in  which 
air  acta  on  the  posterior  surfaces,  the  base  of  a  hcmisnhere 
experienced  leaa  raiitaaee  tbaa  that  of  a  c<Hie,  and  tlie 
€omw9X  mttnee  at  a  heaiapbere  leia  thaa  that  of  a  whole 
•phcre  of  equal  diameter. 

The  whirling-machine  invented  by  Ferguson  is  a  frame 
(H  box  ol  wood,  containing  a  wliuel  tiliout  2  feet  diameter, 
on  each  side  uf  wliich  is  a  pulley  about  0  inches  diameter ; 
the  axes  of  all  are  in  vertical  positions,  and,  by  strings  pass- 
mg  «v«r  tbe  arfaael  and  puUays,  the  latter  am  made  to  re- 
volve on  tmning  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  handle.  The 

machine  was  intondud  to  exhibit,  in  a  popular  manniT,  the 

Eriucipal  efiecis  of  centripetal  or  centrij'iii;a]  forces,  when 
o<iies  revolve  in  the  cii  cumtercnccsof  c:u\:les. 
On  the  axle  of  eacii  pulley  tliere  is  fixed,  at  its  middle 
poiiit,  a  bar  of  wood  ia  a  honzontai  position,  and  on  this  a 
Hsall  plate  or  omiafe  of  fansa  is  aada  to  aiide  easily 
alon^  two  horiioata]  wnva  extending  from  tbe  eeirtrt  to 
one  extremity  of  the  bar  :  a  silk  line  attached  to  this  plate 
paiwes  under  a  small  brass  pulley  near  the  centre  of  the 
bar,  and  over  a  similar  pulley  fixed  in  a  brass  frame,  at)out 
6  inches  above  the  first  pulley;  the  line  is  afterwards  at- 
tached to  a  bnas  plate  or  eantafe^  nMoh  is  capable  of 
aliding  or  doim  latho  hiMB  taoMh  aaeaediog  aa  the  fiiat 
plate  mavm  ftom  or  tomurds  the  oeotre,  along  the  wires 
un  the  horizontal  bar.  A  given  weight  is  placed  on  this  fir^t 
carriage  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  and  the  pulley, 
to  whose  axle  the  bar  is  fixed,  is  made  to  revolve  by  turn- 
inicibe  handle  on  the  axle  of  tbe  wheel :  then,  on  placing 
such  a  weight  on  the  carriage  in  the  brass  frame  as  will 
jujit  allow  the  former  weight  to  recede  in  consequence  of 
the  centrifugal  force  which  that  weight  with  its  carriage 
acquires  by  the  revolution,  the  weight  in  the  frame,  in- 
cluding that  of  its  carriaece,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  centrifnifa]  force. 

For  example,  let  the  two  pulleys  be  of  equal  diameter*, 
and  let  each  be  made  to  carry  on  its  axle  a  horizontal  bar 
with  a  sliding  plate  or  carriage :  then  if  a  weight  of  6 
ounces,  including  the  eairiagei  be  phtced  at  3  immea  from 
the  centre  of  motion  on  one  bar,  and  2  ouneca,  inelttdiag 
the  carnage,  on  the  other  bar,  at  9  inches  from  its  centre  of 
mrition;  upon  makin?  the  two  bars  revolve  rapidly,  the 
centrifutraJ  forces  will  cause  any  equal  wiit^htson  the  ear- 
riaires  in  the  two  brxss  frames  to  rise  to  the  tops  of  thoM; 
Crames  at  the  same  instant.  Here  the  velocities  of  rota- 
tion are  lepreseoted  by  9  and  9^  and  the  weights  6  and 
2,  ao  tliit  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  velodties  and 
maeaw  isone  of  equality ;  and  this  is  considered  as  verify- 
ing the  proposition  that  if  bodies  revolve  in  circular  orbits, 
the  cenirifufiTil  forces  are  equal  when  the  products  of  the 
maseea  and  velocities  are  equal.  A^jain,  let  the  diameter 
of  one  of  the  pulleys  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  tlie  other, 
ao  tlMt  when  the  bars  are  placed  on  the  axles  and  are  made 
to  levohre  by  taming  tba  wheel,  the  aiigQlar  velocity  of 
one  maybeiilftheaBgiikrvdoeityof  the  other:  then  if 
»nv  equal  weights,  for  example,  be  fixed  on  the  carriaires 
T'hich  ^lide  on  the  two  bars,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centres  of  motion  ;  and  if  there  be  placed  on  tlie  camaeres 
in  the  brass  frames  above  those  centres,  weights,  including 
thoee  of  the  carriage^  such  that  the  weight  above  the 
iHgor  polky      be  ooa^nutfa  of  that  wfaidx  is  above  the 


smaller  pullev ;  the  centrifhgal  forces  arising  from  the  m< 
volutions  will  allow  tiwse  weifbta  to  be  raised  at  the  same 
instant,  proving  that  both  the  revolving  bodies  are  retained 

in  circular  orbits.  Here  the  angular  velocities  of  the  revolv- 
ing bodies  are  as  1  to  2,  and  the  weiiiht.s  iti  the  frames,  which 
represent  the  centrifiii^nl  forces,  are  as  1  to  4  ;  and  the 
experiment  shows  that  when  equal  bodies  revolve  ia  equal 
circular  orbits,  the  centrifUgal  or  centripetal  forces  are  to 
one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  tingfllftr  veloMtiea. 

It  is  eaqr  to  understand  tint  warn  o^Mrineata  may  be 
varied  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  piifnffmfiia  of  elicular 
movements. 

"NVHIRI.l'OOL,  a  place  in  a  nver,  or  in  the  sea,  where, 
in  consequence  of  ubstructious  from  banks,  rocks,  or  islands, 
or  the  opposition  of  winds  Mid  currents,  the  waters  acquire 
a  revolving  motion. 

The  agitation  of  the  waters  w  hicli  is  constantly  observed 
near  Messina,  and  which  is  usually  designated  the  whirt- 
pool  of  Charj'bdis,  is  now  well  known  to  be  unaccompanied 
by  any  vortiginous  motion  by  which  ve.vsels  might  be  ab- 
sorbeu,  and  is,  rather,  an  incessant  undulation  of  the  water. 
The  agitation  is  said  to  c.vi.st  in  several  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  within  the  circumferences  of  circles  whose 
diameters,  when  the  wind  is  moderate,  do  not  exceed  100 
feet,  and  is  caused  by  the  wind  acting  obliquely  on  the 
rapid  current  which  sets  towards  the  faro,  or  lighthouse, 
from  the  north  during  six  honr>,  and  from  the  south  during 
the  next  six  Imurs.  and  so  on  alternately  ;  the  changes 
taking  place  r\'spce'u  ciy  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
moon.  Spal'an7.aiii,  who  was  rowed  over  the  spot  when 
the  wind  was  light,  experienced  no  danger,  though  the 
boatwasmooh  kMedbv  the  waves:  he  was  informed  bow- 
ever  that  when  the  wind  Is  high,  the  ewening  of  the  waves 
is  more  violent  and  extensive,  so  that  smallvessels  which 
are  driven  within  the  limits  of  the  agitation  may  be  sunk  by 
i  the  w.ives  breaking;  over  tlwm,  and  large  ones  may  be 
driven  on  the  Italian  shore,  where  they  are  sometimes 
wrecked  on  the  rock  of  Scylla.  The  dashing  of  tlie  waves 
oa  the  hoUow  rocks  about  Cape  Peloro  produces  a  noise 
iriiich  is  said  to  resemble  the  barking  of  dogs ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  sounds  gave  rise  to  tbe  fable  that  a 
'  female  monster  surrounded  bv  ferocious  dogs  and  wolves 
lay  there  in  wait  to  devour  uo  naiiaen  who  might  be 
wrecked  on  the  coast. 

The  Maelstrom  between  the  idnds  of  Mosker  and 
Warae  on  the  coast  of  Norway  appears  to  be  of  a  similar 
nature:  the  tide  there  fimna  a  eonrent  which  runs  with 
violence  alternately  from  north  to  south,  and  in  a  contrary 
direction  ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by  the  winds,  there  is 
created  an  a<:ita1ion  of  the  water,  the  sound  id"  which  is 
heard  at  sea  to  tlie  distance  of  many  leagues.  At  high 
and  at  low  water,  in  moderate  weatlier,  ships  pass  through  tus 
strait  without  daoaer;  but  during  stroog  galea  they  keep 
at  a  considnable  fiihiiMia  ia  oider  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  the  euirent,  in  consequence  of  which  they  might 
founder  among  the  waves,  or  be  othervrise  destroyed. 
Whales  and  other  fii^h,  it  is  said,  arc  often  found  dead  on 
the  shores,  against  which  they  have  been  dashed  by  the 
violence  with  which  the  watera  rush  throtmh  the  channel. 

Whirlpools  are  produced  among  the  Orkney  Islands  by 
the  actions  of  winds  and  currents ;  but  boats,  it  is  said,  pass 
over  the  spots  in  safety,  a  log  of  wood  or  a  bundle  of  straw 
previously  thrown  into  the  water  being  sufficient  to  arrest 
its  revolvintr  motion. 

The  circular  or  spiral  motion  of  the  water,  which  consti- 
tutes a  whirlpool  or  cdily  inariver,  is  produced  byflexures 
of  the  banks  or  contractions  of  the  bed ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  current,  instead  of  continuing  parallel  to  the 
general  direotion  of  the  river,  is  tuiaed  obli<|uieIy  towards 
the  middle :  the  particles  of  water  between  thu  oblique 
current  and  the  bank  by  which  the  waters  from  the  upi)er 
part  of  the  river  are  reflected,  are  acted  upon  l)y  Ibrces  in 
different  directions  ;  and  the  centrifugal  force  resultin);j  from 
the  curvilinear  motion  causes  the  centres  of  the  wliirlpoola 
lobe  onalowurlevdfbaathegenendaurihoeofthewator 
in  the  river. 

Let  A  B  tw  ttie  fistaaee  hetwem  flie  two  bonks  of  a 

river  at  a  part  wliere  a  contraction  of  the  bed  bctrins  to 
take  place,  and  let  n  h  be  the  narrowest  part  of  tiie  clian- 
nal,in  the  vicinity:  the  water,  in  part  arreted  by  the  imiik 
A  a,  rises  above  (he  general  level  of  the  water  lu  the  nvcr 
at  that  place,  and  being  reflected,  will  be  made  to  take  an 
oblique  direction  as  a  e;  at  the  how  time  the  velocity  in 
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Jho  contracted  section  becomes,  by  the  lav.s  of  hydrodyna- 
nucK  greater  than  that  of  the  nver  above  A  B.  Then  the 
putimt  of  water  within  the  space  aCc,  rushing  towaids 
««,  in  MOMqiitnM  probably  or  vaouitiei between  thtpaiw 


tides  which  are  advancing  with  an  accelerated  motion 
aJong  that  line,  the  surface  within  that  space  becomes  de- 

iressed,  and  the  particles  about  D  descend  into  the  space 
y  their  gravity.  It  follows  that  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency of  Uie  waters  firomD  towards  C  a,  and  fiom  C  towards 
ae.  besides  the  enrrent  in  the  direction  a«;  and  by  tlie 
nclion  of  the  forces  in  these  direction*  the  revolving  motion 
lakes  place.  Whirtpoolaart  contmually  being  forroedin  this 
i7ianner,  and  are  carried  tO  10010  dittanoe  doWn  tlie  (iver 
by  the  jccneral  current. 

WlnrluooU  may  in  like  manner  be  formed  at  the  same 
time,  below  6,  <»  the  opposite  banic  of  the  river,  if  this 
should  liave  a  nmilar  fonn  to  tlie  lianic  between  A  and  C : 
or  the  stream  a  c  may  be  reflected  from  E,  should  there  be 
:»  I'ontraelion  at  that  place,  and  whirlpools  may  be  formed 
in  tlie  enl;irL:ement  beyond,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Pre*.;i»cly  in  like  manner  are  formed  the  whirli)ools  or  eddies 
at  thUe  shoulders  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  when  the  breadth 
of  the  river  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  cause  its  surftce 
above  the  bridge  to  be  oonaideiably  Mi^ier  than  the  auftoe 
below. 

Under  these  whirlpool.i  the  bed  of  the  riTcr  nmetevi- 

ill  nth  >.ii>tiiin  le>-.  pressure  than  takes  place  on  the  parts 
hImuI  them  :  cuaiequently  the  water  under  the  bed,  acting 
iiydrostatically  upwards,  may  lill  up  the  earth  and  stones, 
and  thus  undermine  the  pier^ ;  or  it  may  blow  up  tiie  piles 
driven  for  the  formation  of  dams.  By  thii  cause  the  acd- 
di-nts  which  o%Bur  in  Iqrdiaulio  cpeiationB  are  frequenUy 
]iroduced. 

Inequalities  jn  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  a  river  rnnst  evi- 
dently give  rise  to  vertical  whirlpools  by  the  n  flexion  m' 
1  he  water  from  the  ascending  slopes;  the  particles  then 
take  an  oblique  direction  upwards,  so  as  to  rise  like  a  wave 
above  the  general aurbce:  also  a  sudden  depression  of  the 
bed  will  prodaee  a  vertical  wliirlpool  in  the  lower  part, 
nearly  as  the  hoiuontal  whirlpools  before  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formed. 

WHIRLWIND  is  a  violent  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  circular  or  spiral  direction  about  an  axis,  tlie  latter 
having  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  generally  beheved,  a 
proi;res»ive  motion,  rectilinear  or  eomlinear.  on  the  sar- 
lace  of  the  land  or  sea. 

The  tornados  of  North  Amencaand  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  typhoooa  in  the  sea  of  China,  have  long 
iH'en  known  as  violent  tempests  in  which  the  wind  has  a 
re\ oK  in;:  motion  about  certain  axes  ;  but  these  terms  are 
eomiuonly  applied  to  such  storms  a.s  arc  of  short  duration 
and  coroparativcly  oi  small  extent,  the  diameters  of  the 
vortices  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  one  or  two 
miles.  It  is  novr  ascertained,  by  such  evidence  as  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  ftct,  that  in  all  or  most  of  the 
great  storms  which  agitate  the  atmosphere  the  wind  has  a 
rotator}"  movement,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
withi'i  svhieh  the  gyration  is  performed  is  sometimes  ec^ual 
i!i  evtcnt  to  several  hundred  miles  :  in  great  whirlwinds 
the  axis  appears  to  be  either  vertical  or  nearly  so,  but  in 
those  of  small  extent  its  inclination  is  often  inoonsideimble, 
and  it  is  sometimes  parallel  to  the  horison. 

As  eariy  as  the  mddle  of  the  serenteeth  oentory  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  wind,  durinir  the  <rreat  hurricanes 
which  take  plact  in  the  West  Indie*,  appears  to  have  been 
noticed ;  anil  in  a  deseriptinn  of  them,  which  was  given 
at  that  time  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  it  is  stated 
that,  Htlera  cessation  of  the  trade-winds,  the  storm  begins 
from  the  north ;  that  the  wind  afterwards  goes  round  to  Uie 
north-west  and  then  to  the  south,  the  storm  snbsidinff 
when  the  wind  oomcs  to  the  loath-eait:  and  in  Colonel 
Cappe/s  work  on  the*  Winds  and  Monsoons,' which  was 
published  in  Wl,  the  £n,Tatory  nature  of  the  storms  in 
the  liast  Iiidian  seas  is  inferred  from  the  recorded  changes 


in  the  directions  of  the  wind  during  the  storms  of  17B0 
and  1770.  Whirlwind  storms  appear  however,  to  have 
been  then  considered  as  local  and  temponuy ;  and  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Redfield.  of  New  Yori^  the  diseoveiy  that  they 
have  a  progressive  as  well  as  a  revolvinfr  motion.  Dr. 
Franklin  ascertained  that  the  storm  which  he  witnessed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1743,  took  a  certain  time  to  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton, but  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and,  from  a  mis- 
taken estimate  of  the  distance  between  those  cities,  his 
opinioB  of  the  rate  of  movement  k  now  known  to  be 

Ihongh  the  fiwt  of  a  revolving  motion  of  the  mr  m 

great  storms  may  now  be  considered  as  WtnMitK'^.  it 
must  be  admitted' that  the  cause  of  the  rotation  is  still  in 
obscurity.  Dr.  Hare,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  considers  the  rotatoiy  movement  as  accidental,  sug- 
gests that  electrical  disehaifea  beiwain  the  earth  and 
clouds  are  the  immediate  causes  of  stoima  I7  giving  rise 
to  an  extrication  of  heat  and  a  precipitation  of  mjpeons 
vapours :  partial  rarefactions  nro  thus  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence 
of  which  currents  of  air  ascend  from  the  surface  of  th-.> 
earth  and  other  currents  rush  from  different  parts  of  tti* 
horizon  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  spots  (rom  w  henrr 
the  air  aseended.  The  agenqr  of  eleetneity  is  lrcqucnlJ|jr 
maniftit  in  elomis ;  btit,  whatever  be  the  eanae.  eunents 
of  air  are  fremiently,  as  at  the  changes  of  the  monsoons  in 
the  East  Indian  seas,  impelled  onliquely  against  each 
other,  and  thus  rotatory  motions  in  the  atmosphere  may 
be  produced,  exactly  as  eddies  or  whirlpools  are  tonned  in 
currents  of  water.  fWHiRLPOOL.] 

Mr.  Redfield,  in  nis  *  Observations  on  Storms,'  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,* 
1841,  offius  an  opinion  that  generally  during  a  gale  than 
is,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  a  spiral  motion  in- 
clining downwards  and  towards  the  centre ;  and  in  thf 
higher  regions  a  like  spiral  motion  inclining  upwards  and 
towards  the  exterior.  He  adds  that,  in  storms  of  great 
extent,  there  is  sometimes  found  a  considerable  area  withia 
which  the  winds  are  moderate  and  UowinvaiioanAee- 
tLons.  These  eihaiaetem  of  a  wfalfing  atoem  ivpear  la 
be  verified  hy  the  manner  in  wMeh  trees  were  prostrated 
durin:;  the  hurricane  wliicli  occurred  in  New  Brunswid( 
in  .Tune,  iK-'fi ;  \\h(Mi.  ahuut  the  centre,  bodies  of  great 
weijiht  were  earned  spirally  upwards,  and,  on  oppo«ite 
sides  of  the  storm  s  path,  the  trees  were  thrown  in  contrary 
directions.  It  is  observ  ed  that  whoi  %  atorm  rages  vio- 
lently, the  doors  and  windows  of  honses  are  often  forced 
OBtwards,  either  from  the  eenlnlhgal  fofoe  caused  liy  the 
revolving  motion,  or  from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within, 
when  a  temporary  rarefaction  takes  place  on  the  exterior ; 
and  from  the  movements  of  the  clouds  it  appears  often 
that  a  storm,  in  passing  over  a  place,  is  in  activity  at  a 
considerable  attftode  beflm  tt  desoeads  to  the  oaith^ 
surface. 

That  a  whirlwind  may  have  a  proauwiva  as  wdl  as  n 
revolving  motion  may  be  easily  understood  if  it  be  ob- 
served that,  as  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropical  regions 

moves  from  east  to  west  witn  respect  to  the  surface  of  thf 
land  or  sea,  it  may,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  l*acific 
oceans,  be  arrested  in  its  progress  westward  hy  the  contH 
nents  of  America  and  Asia,  and  deflected  from  thence  to- 
wards the  poles  of  the  earth :  the  whirlwinds  formed  bv 
electricity  or  otherwise  in  the  general  onmni  of  air  wifi 
consequently  be  carried  witii  the  defleeled  branehee  iain 
hich  northern  and  southern  latitudes;  and  it  may  ocea* 
sionally  happen  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  deflecting 
forces,  the  path  of  the  axis  of  a  revolving  storm  in  either 
branch  is  a  curve  line  hke  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  para- 
bola. Sir  John  Hersehel,  at  the  meetmg  of  the  Pritilb 
Association  in  1898,  suggested  that  the  OttlMtnaas  maf 
be  the  eanse  of  the  nearly  paraboKe  eurvaa  sasumtd  by 
the  paths  of  the  storms  on  the  coast  of  North  America : 
the  paths  nearly  coincide  with  the  course  of  this  stream  , 
and  the  warmth  ol  the  water,  by  increasing  the  lenip^ra- 
ture  of  the  air  above  it.  must  disturb  the  e^uiiituium  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  the  atMOM  wtecb  bad  ttck 
ocuin  in  a  lower  latitude. 

ft  is  evident  tiwt  the  vdodty  of  the  wind  in  a  revolviag 
stonn  must  be  the  greatest  and  the  least  respeotively  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  a  diameter  vrni^ 
is  per)H^ndicular  to  the  path  of  that  axis;  for  on  one  «de 
the  direction  of  the  revomng  current  cooapircs  vrith  that 
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nf  the  pro9pr«Mir*  motton  oftlw  ■torm,  and  on  the  odwr  it 

is  contrary  to  it.  In  other  parts  within  the  limits  of  the 
Miorm  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  nuist  be  com- 
pounded of  the  rotative  and  progrewve  motions;  and  i( 
will  happen  frequently  that  a  temporatr  calm  is  experi- 
enced at  each  point  on  the  earth's  sucBee  at  whieh  11m 
axis  of  the  storm  succeaaivelv  arrives. 

The  phenomena  of  tropieu  storms  are  not  pndaelyaach 
M  they  would  be  if  the  air  had  a  simple  movement  of 
rotation ;  the  particle*  of  air,  while  revolving,  are  probably 
subject  to.  uii  iulatt  ry  motions  in  spiral  curves,  and  local 
obstructions  taa.^t  sudden  and  irregular  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  io  that  it  app*;arM  sometimes  to  shift 
to  different  points  ail  round  the  compass.  Mr.  Kedfield 
fltatea  that,  in  small  whirlwinds,  the  axis  of  rotation 
■apsBie  at  times  to  deecribe  |:yrations  in  looped  oiurvoa 
about  iti  mean  place  in  the  hne  of  progreiiive  notion ; 
a!id  the  YiVc  srymtions  prol>ably  take  ]ilace  in  those  of  an 
extensive  kind :  i>ut  in  order  to  !>implWy  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  whirlvrinds,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that 
the  paxticlea  of  air  revolve  in  the  circumferences  of  circles 
whoM  centres  an  in  the  axis;  the  latter  havioe  at  tiie 
aaine  lima  a  moTamant  of  progreawon  in  a  ledilinear  or 
carviKnaar  direction.  Now,  if  the  plane  of  the  paper  re- 
present the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  a  line  (hrou£;li  Ai,  per- 
pendicular to  it.  i-epresent  the  axis  ol  a  whirlwind  whose 


north  and  south  diameter  is  N.8.,  and  in  which  the  par- 
iick-»  of  air  are  stipposed  to  revolve  (for  example^  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  letters  N.  W.  S.  K.  ; 
llie  prOgreiiivc  movement  of  the  axis  heiii?  also  siiiipohcd 
to  be  from  A>  through  N..  or  from  south  to  north:  tlicn, 
since  at  N.  a  tangent  to  the  circle  liej.  due  casl  aiid  west, 
it  i»  evident  that  a  ahip  at  that  point  would  experience  a 
wind  blowing  from  th«  aaai  whan  the  centre  of  the  storm 
ix  at  Ai ;  and  if  fte  ihip  remain  atationary.  the  wind  will 
.  ontunie  to  blow  from  the  same  quarter  till  Ai  arrive*  at 
>(..  the  tansronts  to  the  concentric  ciicies  suppose<l  to  be 
df^-rilicd  l)v  Ihc  pni tides  Ijcin^'  due  east  and  west  ai  ilie 
northern  points  of  the  circumference*  they  succeawvely 
arrtvo  at  rl-,  and  the  wind  in  all  the  northern  half  of  the 
•torm  ravolvinfc  in  the  direetion  fi.N.W. :  but  after  this 
time,  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  W.S.E.,  must  be 
I -  U  at  N.  as  a  west  vsind  till  the  remaiiiing  half  of  the 
storm  has  pa.vsed  over  that  point.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
axia  of  the  storm  were  to  move  Ironi  Ai  towards  W.,  a  ship 
4uppo«ed  to  b«  stationary  at  the  latter  point  would  feel 
the  ml*  firom  the  north  till  Ai  airives  at  W. ;  alter  which, 
as  tba  eadara  aamioiicla  paMt  ovar  that  point,  the  ship 
would  evperienee  a  wind  from  the  aonttu 

Aeain.  if  the  axis  v\cre  to  move  from  Ai  towarda  that 
is.  iVoni  nouth-west  to  north-east,  for  example,  the  direction 
of  the  whirlwind  bemtr  as  before  according  to  the  order  of 
the  letters  N.W.8.E.  and  the  ship  hv'mz  supposed  to  remain 
ilttionarv  at  some  point,  as  M,  till  the  storm  has  passed 
0Wit:  then,  the  hne  of  direction  in  ^hich  the  points  of 
the  whiriwind  meeeetively  overtake  the  ship  being  MiM,, 
Miallel  to  Ai A„  the  arcs  ahLt,  6M«,  &e.  will  rapniaent  the 
p.  C  No.  1721. 


1  several  diraotiona  in  whidi  tiia  wind  will  loeeenivehr  he 

'  felt  at  the  ship  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm.  Thu* 
the  axis  of  the  whirlwind  beins^  at  Ai,  the  convex  surface 
of  the  storm  has  just  reached  the  ship,  and  the  wind  blows 
.  in  the  direction  «Mi,  or  in  the  circumfcrfuce  of  the  circle 
I  win -vr  (  entre  is  Ai.  that  is,  nearly  from  the  east-«outh-ea«t : 
;  next,  the  axis  bein^  at  A,  the  point      in  the  circumfer- 
;  ence  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  A|M,,  is  at  Mj ;  an<l  then, 
,  at  the  ship  the  wind  ia  felt  in  the  direction  bM„  or  in  the 
I  einmnifcRncewlMae  ntdioita  A,M|,  or  its  equal  AiM,,  that 
is,  nearly  from  the  east  by  south.    .Ai^huu  the  axis  being  at 
A,,  the  point  M.  in  the  circumference  w  hose  miluig  i»  A,Mj, 
is  at  Ml ;  and  tnen  at  the!>.hip  the  wind  is  felt  in  the  direc- 
tion c-Mi,  ui  in  the  circumlerence  wha«e  radius  is  AjMi,  or 
its  equal  AiM„  that  iii,  1mm  the  north-east:  when  the  axis 
is  at  A4  and  A«  the  points     and  M.  anive  at  Mi,  and  the 
wind  there  ia  leH  aoccessively  in  tne  ditectiona  iflf  1  and 
cMu  ^hat  is,  nearly  from  the  1101  !h  by  west,  and  from  the 
north-north- west.   When  the  axis  has  advanced  beyond 
Aj,  it  is  evident  that  the  w  hirlwind  ceases  to  have  any  effect 
on  a  ship  at  Mi.    If  tangents  were  drawn  at  Mi  to  the  arcs 
6M1,  cMi,  &c.,  they  would  evidently  be  ]!arallel  to  tangents 
at  the  corresponding  points  &c. ;  therefore  the  di- 

rections in  which  the  circumference  of  the  eonoenbrie  w- 
cles  meet  the  line  of  direction  MiM,  will  be  those  in  wliich 
the.  wind  is  felt  at  the  iihip  during  the  stcrm.  In  like  man- 
ner the  successive  directions  in  which  the  wind  blows  in 
a  revolving  storm  may  be  exhibited,  whatever  be  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ship  and  the  mo\  cinent  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Tlie  hurricanes  or  whirlwinds  of  the  Atlantic  commence 
in  a  part  of  the  ocean  which  i.t  frequently  designated  the 
r^cion  of  variable  winds,  and  ia  aituated  between  10"  and 
air  N.  lat  and  between  66*  and  W.  long.,  and  their 
progress  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  marked  by 
the  devastation  they  so  often  produce.  Tliey  arc  felt  be- 
tween July  and  October,  but  I  he)  are  most  frequent  and 
violent  in  August  and  September ;  and  being  on  the  great 
line  of  oommunication  DClwcen  Europe  and  the  west,  the 
phenomena  which  thaj praaant  have  been moie  attentively 
obaarved  than  those  of  the  storms  in  any  other  region  ci 
the  ea-'h  Tile  valuable  publications  of  Mr.  I^dficld 
contaiu  nearly  ail  the  details  which  have  yet  been  col- 
lected concerning  them,  while  the  work  of  Colonel  Ri'id, 
entitled  *  An  Attempt  to  devektpe  the  Law  of  Storms,'  con- 
tains almost  all  tint  ia  known  of  the  wliiitwin^  in  the 
southern  bemiapheie. 

In  the  *  American  Journal  of  Bdenoe.'  vol.  xx.,  it  u 
shown  that  the  slorm  which  took  place  in  Septcnioer. 
1821,  began  in  the  West  Indies,  and  aarived  off  tiie  co-.isi  »». 
the  I'lutcd  Stati'.i,  m  hit.  N.,  at  day-lipht.  SepU'unH'f 
3rd,  when  the  wind  blew  iVuin  K.S.E. :  ua  tht:  huniM  day, 
at  U  A.M.,  the  storm  coiiiiueiiccd  at  Cape  Hcnlopcn.  ui'.ii 
the  wind  in  tlie  same  quarter,  but  it  afterwards  idiifted  to 
E.N.B.,  and  blew  during  nearly  an  hour :  a  calm  of  hall 
an  hour  succeeded,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  W.N.W..  uiid 
blew  with  great  violence.  At  New  York  the  storm  com- 
menced at  5  P.M.  fii'Mi  the  e.Lst  and  noi  ih-ea*t,  the  wiiid 
blowing  with  fury  for  tliree  iiouta^  and  then  it  changed  I0 
the  west.  .\t  Boston  the  hurricane  commenced  at  10  I'.m., 
but  beyond  this  city  it  waa  nut  traced.  All  the  phciu»- 
mena  just  mentioned  indicate,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
above  explained,  a  lavolvinx  nurncane  in  whieh  the 
direction  of  the  rotation  waa  according  to  the  order  of  the 
cardinal  nointsN.,  W.,  S.,  K.,  while  the  pioLrrcs^ivc  inuvc 
nient  of  tne  axis  waii  about  nuith  bv  eaal.  The  tcnipoiaiy 
CaUn  at  Cape  Heuhipe!)  .>eems  to  show  that  tlM  CCattC  « 
the  vortex  was  then  near  that  place. 

In  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  hurricane 
of  1830^  ai  the  Bahama  lalands,  the  wind  veered  almoat 
nmnd  the  eompaai  in  the  nlfht  of  Augnat  14th.  The  storm 
tc  1     '  passed  from  the  island  of  St.  Thonia-.  nt  ar 


appears 
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t  t;:e  south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scolia,  in  alxHil 
il.'.y-. fi  ienlly  it  must  have  moved  at  the  rate  ol 
about  17  miles  per  hour;  and  by  the  positions  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  at  which  its  effects  were  at  the  same  time 
fielt;  ita  diameter  tami  have  been  about  150  or  20O  milea. 

A  movemoit  of  progression  combined  with  a  OMivement 
of  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  points  N.,  W..  S.,  K.,  is 
also  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  BaibadQC!>  hui  ri- 
cane  in  August,  1831,  in  July,  1837,  and  of  the  hurricane  at 
Antigua,  August  2nd  of  the  latter  year.  But  of  the  North 
Atlantic  storms,  that  which  presents  the  most  remarkable 
pbenomana  t>  one  which  raged  between  the  12th  and  23id 
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of  Ausrust,  1837.  Details  of  the  circumstances  attendiner 
it  have  been  given  at  length,  vith  a  ohart  of  its  coone,  bv 
Col.  Reid,  in  Ma  work  on  •torma ;  and  it  appeart  th*t  ft 

was  first  fpU  in  lat.  \T'3iy  N..  about  400  miles  Mstward 
of  Antimw.  thouph  it  may  have  had  its  origin  still  flu-ther 

ea>t\vard. 

By  the  efl'ects  experienced  at  different  points  on  the 
ocenn,  (.'ol.  Reid  concludes  that  the  centre  or  axis  o)  ihe 
atorm  advanced  at  first  from  east  to  west  nearly ;  and  after 
moving  in  that  direction  about  two  davs,  it  turned  towards 
the  no'rth-weat,  as  if  the  atorm  hud  been  •broptlv  deflettcd 
fW>m  the  land ;  and  wh«p  *he  whirlwind  cenMo  to  be  no* 
tiL-i  d.  it  \\a5  po'^^in?  east  ..mil  arrO'^s  the  Allantic  to  thp 
soulh  of  NewlonndlaTKl.  On  the  IRlh  of  Aup:u»t,  a  sliip, 
named  the  Raulms  was  becaltned  Ibr  an  hour  in  lat. 
30*30'  N.  nearly  ;  at  that  time  anot lie r,  named  the CaH'p'ifi. 
above  three  degrees  northward  of  the  Rawlins,  was  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends  with  the  wind  aocceasively  at  N.W.,  W., 
and  8.W.  •  and  a  ship,  named  the  Sophia,  attaated  aboot 
as  far  towards  the  north-e.n.Nt  of  the  Rawlins,  rv-H'^-itly 
tMstward  vi'  llir  storm'*  centip,  rxperifm  cd  ttie  hiiriicane 
from  the  E.N.E..  E.,  and  E  S.E.  Previously  to  the  tern- 
jporary  calm,  the  wind  at  the  place  of  the  Rawlins  had 
teen  N-E.  by  E.  and  N.,  and  afterwards  it  suddenly 
•banged  to  the  S.W.  Hieee  circumitaneea  auffidentiy  in- 
dicate that  the  whirlwind  had  then  a  proffreaaiYe  motion 
towards  the  north-west,  and  at  the  same  limp  c.  rotation  in 
the  direction  of  the  points  N.,  W.,  8.,  E.  On  the  ^>Oth  of 
Aucnist  the  wind  at  the  point  occupied  !  ,  'h,;  s  ;  lua  ap- 

fteared  to  veer  back,  first  to  the  east,  and  subse'ineatly  to 
he  north ;  and  since  at  this  time  the  progre^ssive  move- 
ment of  the  hurricane  had  changed  from  a  south-west  to  a 
north-east  direction,  the  veering  of  the  wind  admits  of 
being  explained  on  the  auppoaiuon  that  the  Sophia  had 
then  fhllen  into  the  weatem  Mmietrde  of  the  wUriwind, 
while  the  latter, ctill  reTolviiig  in  the  mu» diiwrtion*  pamed 
over  her. 

Tliat  independent  wliirlwinds  occasionally  intprfrrc  with 
each  other  may  be  inferred  i'rom  Uie  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  Toyige  of  the  Castries  from  St.  Lucia  to  England 
in  the  lam?  year  (1B97).  This  ahip,  between  the  I4th  and 
2Sfh  of  August,  nilea  nearly  flfom  south  to  north  on  the 
choiil  of  the  ajT  dpscribcd  by  the  centre  of  the  Erreat  hurri- 
cane just  mentioned.  On  the  I4t!i  and  lolh,  in  aliont  the 
iHtli  decree  ot'  north  latitude,  w  here  the  wind  usually  lilows 
from  the  east,  she  Iclt  a  eale,  which  at  first  came  from 
8.S.W.,  and  afterwards  i  hanged  to  S.E.,  as  if  she  had 
oroeaed  the  eastern  aide  of  a  atorm  revolving  in  the  diiec- 
tion  K.,  W.,  8„  S.,  and  whoae  eentre  wai  moving  nearif 
from  east  to  west :  this  was  in  fact  the  s^d  hurricane  near 
the  place  where  it  was  first  observed.  The  Castries  then 
saili-d  northward  with  tair  weather  till  August  2'tth.  when, 
in  lat.  li^"  40'  N.  and  in  lonr.  57*  40*  W.  nearly,  she  was 
overtaken  l\v  a  whiilwind  which  passed  over  her.  Now 
this  could  not  have  lieen  the  great  hurricane  before  raen- 
iioned,  lince  at  that  tjoic  the  latter  had  passed  beyond  the 
spot  towards  the  ii.E^  and  the  rotation  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity mnat  have  oained  at  the  place  a  west  wind  to  t>e 
felt ;  whereas  the  direction  of  (he  wind  at  the  ship  was  at 
i\n«t  from  E.8.E.,  snbsequently  changin?  to  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.W. :  ttie  ship  must  evidently  therelore  have  been  then  in 
the  north-va»teni  side  ol  a  whirlwind  coming  up  from  the 
8.E..  and  revolving,  like  the  others,  in  the  direction  N.,  W., 
S.,  E.  This  widrlwind  must  have  ihUcn  into  tim  track 
pursued  by  the  former,  and  probably  both  heeame  afler^ 
wards  bU-nded  together. 

Mr.  Redtield.  of  New  York,  Professor  Dove,  of  Herlin, 
and  Colonel  Reid.  i-i  England,  independently  uf  each 
other,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  ascertained,  from  the 
accounts  of  persons  w  ho  had  navigated  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, that  in  the  whirlwind  storms  of  tboie  regions  ihe 
rutntiun  take>  place  in  the  order  of  the  evdinal  points  N., 
£.,  8.,  W.,  or  contraiy  to  that  in  which  the  rotations  are 
made  in  the  North  Atlantic ;  the  axis  of  the  storm  having 
also  a  profTiessive  motion  from  the  equator  obliquely 
towards  the  south  pole.  Siit  h  ajipears  to  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  storm  near  the  isle  of  Rodriguez.  February, 
180|,  in  which  the  Blenheim,  the  flajr-ship  of  Sir  Thomas 
Troubridge,  foundered ;  for  it  is  observed  by  Col.  Reid, 
that  the  Harrier,  brig  of  war  (one  of  tlie  aqnadranX  by 
scmdding  beibre  the  wind  fK>m  the  Isl  to  the  4(h  of  Fe- 
bniaiT.  described  about  threc-qnarlrrt  of  the  circiim- 
fcrrncc i.l  a  circle  in  the  order  ju»t  mentioned.    And  since 


the  ships  first  received  the  wind  from  the  norih-east.  .t 
may  be  inferred  thai,  by  sailing  south-westward  faster  tliaa 
the  etorm  advanced,  they  aotoaliy  overtook  it  at  its  »outh* 
east  side.  A  like  drcumatanee  ooomrad  to  the  ship  Nop 
tune  during  its  voyage  from  Calentta  to  the  Cape  in  1AS5. 
From  u  French  account  of  the  hurricane  which  w  a?*  felt  at 
the  Mauritius  in  March,  1B18,  it  ajipeant  that  the  wind 
beiTRn  early  in  the  mornine  to  blow  troni  S.S.E.  and  S. ; 
but  in  about  an  hour  it  changed  to  the  east ;  and  at  day- 
break it  became  N.N.K.  and  N.,  and  when  the  stotin 
eeaeed  it  blew  from  the  N.W.  Thcee  eiieumatanoea  iodn 
eafe  a  rotation  in  the  order  N.,  B.,  about  am  Moe 

passint^  a  little  way  to 
east  to  south-west. 

Hut  the  most  remarkable  storm  which  Colonel  Reid  iiiis 
investigated  is  that  ^Yhich  occurred  in  the  Indian  o*  ea;i. 
in  March,  180y,  vvheii  the  fleet,  under  the  convoy  oi  the 
CuUoden  and  Terpsichore,  sulfered  severely.  Th«  fleet, 
homeward  hoand  mm  (ndia,  had  got  In  wt  ^1*  soiith, 
when,  nn  March  14,  the  hurricane  became  so  violent  that 
the  ships  were  dispersed.  Uy  tracing  the  ttourses  v^hwh 
they  pursued,  and  al»o  those  oi'  tour  ^hi;»8  which  had 
sailed  from  the  Cape  to  cruise  near  the  Mauritius,  Colonel 
Reid  found  that  the  general  movement  of  the  storm  &om 
long.  80*  E.,  where  it  was  first  lelt.  to  long.  55*  E..  was 
firom  N.£.to  S.'W.  nearly;  fiom  ttienet  the  path  tnnMd 
abruptly,  and  its  direction  afterwards  was  from  N-W.  to 
S.E. ;  it  therefore  described  a  curve  line  similar  to  that  oi 
the  North-Atlantic  storm  in  Auirust,  1837,  I'Ut  in  a  direc- 
tion tending  towards  the  south  pole ;  and  thu  majiner  in 
which  the  wind  veered  at  each  of  the  ships  who«e  loc« 
have  l)een  examined  is  capable  of  being  represented  by 
assuming  that  the  rotation  was,  as  in  the  preceding  cases, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  points  N.,£.,8.,W. 

From  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  March,  the  whole  fleet  an- 
pears  to  have  been  near  the  southern  extremitv  of  the 
vortex,  and  to  have  sailed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  ihc 
path  of  the  axis.  Seven  of  the  ships,  by  fytn^  t',  uad 
falling  to  the  southward,  got  out  of  the  humcane  on  the 
15th  ;  but  on  the  18th,  one  of  them,  the  Huddart,  fell  into 
the  southera  braodi  of  the  Ime  described  by  the  axia,  and 
eroesed  the  northern  extremHy  of  thevonexasthat  azii 
moved  south-eastward. 

The  Culloden,  w  ith  part  of  the  fleet,  by  mailing  ca>twanl. 
cot,  on  the  13lh,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  voitex  in  the 
northern  branch  ;  on  the  15th  and  16th,  this  sliip  scudded 
belore  the  wind,  but  it  afterwards  changed  its  course  to 
S.E.,  and  on  the  181h  it  got  out  of  the  storm.  The  siims 
wMdi  (bllowed  her  probably  oentimud  to  go  bafim  the 
wind  :  they  thus  kept  near  the  cent**  Of  the  StOzm,  wheie 
they  must  have  foundered. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  h  mi  ai  i  .huh  com- 
menced in  lat.  5*  8.  and  long.  OUo  E.  app  m  >  >  )  Imve  iiad 
little  progressive  motion;  all  the  ships  win  It  were  ex- 
posed to  it  experienced  a  temporary  calm  m  the  midal  ol 
the  storm,  aoo  on  the  afternoon  of  one  day,  Novemlw  21, 
the  wind  veered  npidly  qotta  tmind  tiie  horinn  in  the 
order  N..  E..8  ,W. 

The  whirlwi  1  1-  i  n  flir  Si  a  i  i*  ("iLi  ia  appear  to  difTcr  in 
no  respect  from  those  whicii  take  place  on  the  coast  of 
North  America.  During  a  hurricane  on  the  coast  near 
Canton,  August,  1629,  when  the  East  India  Company '» 
ship  BcMgwhter  was  driven  on  shore,  the  changes  of  the 
wind  were  suretmively  fl«D  N.  to  E.,  and  to  EJS.E.,  end- 
ing at  S.E. ;  thendbre  if  U  be  supposed  that  the  course  of 
the  storm  was  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  tp 
was  to  the  north  of  Its  centre,  the  rotation  most  have  b»  eii 
in  the  order  N  ,  W  ,  S.,  E. :  it  ha*  been  ascertained  iImI  th« 
rotations  took  place  in  the  same  order  during  the  hurn- 
eanes  of  1832  and  1835. 

Little  is  known  of  the  itoma  ui  the  Pacific  oecan,  bnt  thai 
they  are  of  a  rotatory  eharaeter,  OoleoelReid  inbra  flom 
the  Illation  eiven  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  misstonaiy,  of  one 
which  took  place  at  Rarotong-a.  one  of  the  Hervey  Islandv 
in  December,  1S31.  It  ii*  s-lats  J  il  at  during  the  Morm  th«- 
eaKt  end  of  the  chapel  was  blow  n  in,  and  therefore  the 
wind  must  have  been  in  the  east ;  when  the  gale  coded 
the  wind  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  w«st. 

In  higher  latitodes  the  storms  ate  irregiilar,  peheblj 
because  the  vortioes  follow  each  other  in  the  same  direc- 
i  ?nand  interfisra.  with  each  otherHi  gyrations ;  the  grvai 
»tn;in  which,  in  !H:}«i.  \^as  Celt  nn  the  south  roa^t  of  Ire- 
t  .and,  and  proceeded  irom  tlieuce  along  th«;  weat  t;c>«st  (4 
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beotUnd,  had  «]1  the  chvraetera  of  a  whirlwind.   It  it 

stated  by  Colonel  Keid  that  on  the  14th  of  Februar>-,  while 
at  Capo  Clear,  the  wind  blew  from  S.E. ;  oif  Oporto  the 
eale  waa  Iroin  S.W. ;  at  the  same  time,  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  was  felt  troin  8.  and  S.W. ;  and  at 
the  Shetland  Islao^a,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  Februa7, 
the  wind  bl«w  moocMiTdjr  ftom  &£.»&.  Md  &W.  At 
Cadix  bctwMit  the  7th  and  12th  of  February  the  wind  blew 
from  S.W.  and  W.;  and  on  the  IGth.  otf  Lisbon,  there 
were  heavy  gales  I'roin  S  \V.  to  W.N.W.  All  these  cir- 
cumstanues  indicate  a  storm  revolving  m  the  ciiler  N.. 
VV.,  S.,  Em  while  itA  centre  advMiocd  la  a  line  nearly  from 
vouth  to  north.  ProteMT  Dov*  Of  Berlin  haa  remarked, 
that  in  Pruiaia  all  atofna  an  gitat  «bid1rindl^  which  con- 
tinne  during  one  or  aavernl  myw,  aeinetiinaa  aa  many  as 
twenty ;  the  rotation  of  the  wind  being  generally  in  one 
direction.  (Lond.  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  Sept.  and  Oct., 
1837.^ 

Tlie  vanationn  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  a  i)iiiometer  are  thought  to  afford,  within  the  tropica, 
indications  of  the  approach  and  the  state  of  a  whirlwind ; 
ttie  colamn  haa  been  obaenred  to  fall  gradually  daring  ]Mrt 
of  the  time  that  the  atorm  continues  at  a  place,  apparently 
till  the  centre  of  the  vortex  has  passed  over,  and  then  to 
risi-  a,i  ::iiu!ually.  The  depression  of  the  column  conti- 
nues also  du^lllj^  the  movement  of  astormirum  one  region 
to  another;  the  centrilui^al  tendency  of  the  revolvinx  par- 
ticles probably  opposing  that  of  gravity,  by  which  the 
particles  woidd  otherwise  move  tovnudi  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion. PiooGi  of  tbeaa  oirounataaeaa  art  given  tqr  Colonel 
Raid  fttmi  otaeemtions  made  at  the  Mauritiae,  during  (he 
hurricanes  in  March,  1819.  and  in  February.  1824  ;  but  he- 
fore  reliance  can  be  entirely  placed  on  such  iudieations,  a 
greater  number  of  observations  on  the  oscillations  of  the 
mercurial  column  than  have  yet  been  made  are  required. 

A  knowleil<;i  oi  tlia  lawsof  the  motions  of  storms  would 
be  of  the  highest  importanoe  to  iMlineni  Cnr  if  »  com- 
mander of  a  ship  could,  from  the  baitmieter,  obtain  timely 
notice  of  a  coming  tempest,  and*  from  the  di: action  in 
which  the 'wind  is  blowing,  he  could  asceitaui  in  what 
part  of  the  margin  of  the  vortex  he  is  w  hen  overtaken  by 
the  whirlwind,  he  might  put  his  ship  on  suoh  a  course  a3 
would  enable  her,  if  she  can  cany  mUI^  tO  Mitpe  its  ftuv 
by  getting  beyond  its  eiroumference,  or  to  MMOiiiiter  it 
with  the  least  possible  lisk  of  endangering  her  aiMy.  If, 
for  onmplo*  while  a  ship  is  lying  in  in  a  revolving  storm, 
the  wind  should  veer  aft.  as  it  is  called,  or  chansre  its  di- 
rection, so  as  to  blow  Crom  the  part  of  the  horuoti  beiiind 
the  stern,  no  other  inconvenience  would  be  incurred  than 
that  the  ship  mi^ht  be  urged  on  the  sea,  which  the  wind 
(having  been  previously  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction) 
had  raised ;  but  if  it  should  veer  forwara,  tlM  ship  mi^ht 
be  driven  atom  lorenoit  amoig  the  mvfe,  and  she  miKht 
founder  beftm  she  eoold  be  brought  before  the  wind ; 
whereas,  if  the  quarter  to  which  the  wind  will  verr  could 
be  foreseen,  the  ship  might  be  manceuvred  so  a*  to  avoid 
the  lianijer. 

WHISKEY,  [DisTUAATiON,  vol.  ix..  p.  23 ;  W^inh  and 
Spirit  Trade.]  The  mud  whiskey  is  the  Irish  word 
ui*gii9t  'water.'  The  name  whiob  the  Irish  five  to  the 
dieSlled  sfHrit  ia  mUgw  b«ath«,  •water  of  life.*  Usque- 
baugh, the  name  of  a  cordial  at  one  time  in  iaqaeat»  is  the 
same  two  words  in  a  compound  form. 

WHISPKRING  PLACKS  are  vaults  or  galleriei  in 
which  the  bound  o(  words  uttered  with  a  low  voice  is  aug- 
mented, so  as  to  beoontandibto  alfteoMidoialdadiatanoe 
trom  the  speaker, 

yfhtn  the  air  is  agitated  by  anv  impnlse,  as  the  utter- 
once  of  a  void  at  some  spot,  the  imdulations  extend 
spherieally  in  every  direction,  and  thus  give  rise  to  percep- 
tions of  sound  which  dimmish  rapidly  in  intensity  as  the 
distance  of  the  auditor  uun  aM'* ;  but  if  the  impulse  is 
given  at  one  of  the  extremities  ufa  tube,  it  is  evident  that 
the  undulations  will  be  prevented  from  spreading  laterally, 
and  the  whole  effect,  augmented  in  consequence  of  the 
eondooeation  of  the  paitieles  of  air  in  the  tube,  will  be  ex- 
perienced: In  this  manner  may  be  explained  the  inerease 
of  the  intensity  of  sound  in  a  trumpet  or  a  speaking-pipe. 
[Pipe.]  AliKeefiect  takes  place  in  a  lesi  dciriee  when 
sound  aisceritU  I'roni  tin;  Ijoltom  of  a  deep  we!!,  or  when 
words  are  ulleicil  at  f  rie  extremity  of  a  long  corridor  or 
passage  in  a  buildinir.  U  is  said  that  if  a  pin  be  dropped 
into  the  well  in  Canabrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wtg^, 


j  the  sound  produced  when  it  strikes  the  water  is  dirtinctly 

heard  at  the  mouth :  the  well  is  above  200  teet  deep.  'Die 
sound  of  words  spoktn  near  the  surface  of  any  long  wall  ia 
similarly  Ho^'meuted  in  the  direction  of  the  lengtti  of  the 
wall ;  the  latter,  in  some  measure  preventing  the  undula 
tion  from  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere :  the  effect  in 
a  corridor  is  freouently  inoreaied  whu  the  oonidor  has 
bends  in  its  length,  or  when  it  is  smaller  at  me  oztremitjr 
than  at  the  other. 

When  the  place  is  in  the  fomi  ol  a  dome,  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air,  which  are  paiduued  by  a  sound  emitted 
near  the  concave  surface,  id.  any  part  of  the  base  of  the 
domo,arOi  by  continual  deflections  from  every  part  of  tlie 
concave  suriace,  tranamittod  to  a  point  in  the  base  diai* 
metrically  opposite  to  that  from  wnenee  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  there  the  waves  are  concentrated  to  as  to 
cause  thte  perception  of  a  sound  many  times  louder  than 
that  which  was  emitted. 

The  whispering  galler>'  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  which 
is  described  in  Birch's  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  vol. 
i.,  is  a  passage  leading  from  one  aisle  to  the  opposite, 
behind  tne  east  window  of  the  choir :  it  is  three  feet  wide, 
and  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high ,  its  whole  length  is 
about  75  feet,  and  its  form  on  the  plan  is  half  an  ir- 
regular octagon  :  the  walls  and  ci'ihne  me  of  freehtone^ 
and  the  latter,  which  is  flat,  is  unevenly  wruuifht.  Il  two 
persons  are  placed,  one  at  eacli  end,  near  litlu-r  wall,  and 
one  converses  with  the  other  in  the  lowest  whisper,  the 
words  are  aadialinetly  heard  aa  if  the  parMNia  ware  oloao 
together. 

The  whispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  London, 

is  that  which  surrounds  the  base  in  the  concave  surface  of 
tile  interior  dome :  here  a  nerson  speaking  in  a  wlubpcr 
near  the  surface  of  the  vault  is  heard  diifincily  by  a  per- 
son also  near  the  surface  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
a  diameter,  persons  in  any  other  part  not  being  able  to 
hear  the  sound.  The  like  effect  is  said  to  take  place  on 
the  exterior  of  the  same  dome  if  the  pereons  speaking  and 
hearing  are  at  the  opposite  cxtrcmitiet>  of  a  diameter ;  the 
waves  of  sound  being  apparently  deflected  on  tlie  convex 
surface.  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  w hispaiing^ifdaoe 
called  the  'Ear  of  Dionysius'  see  Svracvsb. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  Joriah  Whiston. 
rector  of  Norton,  near  Twycross,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was 
bom  at  that  place,  December  9.  1667.  The  materials  for 
his  Life  are  mostly  contained  in  his  singrular  autobiography, 
published  in  1740 ;  and  from  these  the  account  given  in 
the  '  Ridgrapbia  Hritannica'  is  mostly  taken.  These  me- 
moirs, like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be  read  with  al- 
lowance for  the  character  of  the  author,  in  which  there  wa.s 
much  of  vanity  combined  with-  unsuspected  integrity. 
There  never  was  a  writer  of  his  own  life  who  laid  his  weak- 
nesses more  plainly  bofbm  the  nader.  imleM  it  were  fios- 
well.  Whiston  was  educated  by  his  mthor  fwim  was 
blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  employed  his  ^nn 
largely  as  an  amanuensis)  till  the  aire  of  seventeen.  He 
was  then  sent  as  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Antrobun  at  Tamworth, 
whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  wasentered  atClare  Hall  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  tlw 
CaHesian  philosophy.  He  took  his  degree  in  Lent, 
ItW'J  iX),  w  !is  clectfi!  ;i  fellow  of  his  college  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  and  received  ordination  in  KJttS.  In  1694  his 
health  obhged  him  to  give  up  his  pupils,  and  he  was  lundr 
chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  Bi.%hop  of  .Norwich.  In  this  year  lie 
became  acquainted  with  Newton,  whose  'Principia'  he 
had  already  studied.  In  1606  he  published  his  first  work, 
the  eelebmtcd  *  Theory  of  the  Earth.'  which  went  through 
six  editions.  His  (knciee  on  this  subject,  partieularly  iiis 
management  of  the  comet  f»v  the  production  of  the  deluge, 
are  well  known:  there  was  .\  juke  agaiii>t  it,  %vhich  wa.s 
not  without  foundation,  namely,  that  he  had  covered  the 
whole  eaitli  with  ^vater,  without  providing  any  mean.s  of 
drawing  it  off  again.  In  1698  he  got  the  living  of  Lowes- 
toft in  Suffolk,  and  by  his  subsequent  marriage  vacated  his 
fellowahip;  durinf  hie  tenure  oif  thia  preferment  he  p«r> 
formed  hn  duties  with  singular  disinterestednefs  and  in- 
dustry. But  his  connection  with  the  university  wa.s  soon 
revived,  for  in  1701  Newton  made  him  his  deputy  in  the 
duties  of  the  Lucasian  chnir.  :i  ul  m  MiVA  nt-itrned  the 
chair  itself,  and  piwured  Whiston  to  be  appointed  as  bis 
successor:  (tn  this  he  rerlKiied  lii<i  living,  and  settled  at 
Cambridge,  lu  17U2  he  pubiiahed  an  edition  of  Tacquel's 
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Boelid,  tHueh  wm  Mvetal  times  reprinted.  He  had  also 
fome  derieil  dufitii  obUiiMd  the  ciiMacter  of  an  emineot 
preacher,  end  wtm  MAf  in  the  roed  to  hi^rher  prefement; 
when  his  tlieological  studies,  in  which  he  was  most  as- 
siduous, brought  about  a  erradual  change  in  his  opinions, 
which  ended  in  his  bfcominn  an  Arian:  he  fimiDy  adiled 
the  rejection  of  infant  baiitibtu  to  hi*  system.  Hi<t  views 
on  the  matter  weremiich  influenced  hy  a  conviction  which 
obtained  that  the  ApoatoUo  Constitutions  [CoNsrmj- 
TiOTfi,  Ak>stolic)  were  not  only  (genuine  books,  but  equal 
if  not  superior  in  authority  to  any  of  the  books  of  the  or- 
dinaty  canon.  The  chancre  of  his  opinions  soon  appeared 
in  his  sermons  and  in  his  wiitinffs  which  came  out  with 
great  rapidity  and  were  very  niunernus.  Tlie  list  was  too 
lonjf  even  lor  the  '  Hio^raplua  Britannica.'  Vciy  wide 
varieties  of  doctrine  were  common  enough  at  that  time 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  if  AOt  RMde  too  public, 
viewa  which  were  cnlled  heieeice  were  eonnived  at. 
The  bithop  of  Ely  (T»r.  Patrick),  t/wn  when  wnielon  had 
qrone  so  far  as  to  omit  purt  of  the  I-itnny,  and  ha»l  con- 
sequently been  cilcd,  contrivod  to  break  up  the  court 
botorc  the  promoter  made  his  uppearance :  a)id  (sub- 
sequently contented  himself  with  deflrmp  WhisN'on  not  to 
do  the  duties  of  a  lectureship  which  he  held  at  Cambridcre, 
promiaing  ttwt  the  salaiy  ehould  be  continaed.  But  Whia* 
ton,  whoM  whole  life  was  one  uneomproniainr  act  ot 
nnintenance  of  his  own  opinions,  and  defiance  of  his  op- 
poiu'nts.  immediately  resigned  both  office  and  salary,  it 
js  not  always  that  a  person  who  ditfi-re  fioin  established 
doctrine  is  Jesciibfcd  without  an  attempt  to  throw  odium 
even  upon  his  most  reasonable  acts.  To  wliat  an 
extent  this  can  be  carried  may  be  seen  in  the  followint; 
instance: — young  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at  Cluie 
Hall,  while  Whiatm  wai  in  that  society,  thinking  that 
the  majority  of  the  fellows  were  hard  drinkers  (and  it  seems 
tliat  he  was  pretty  nearly  right\  took  to  drinkin<^  by  way 
of  recorameniUng  himself.  As  the  election  drew  near,  he 
thought  himself  mistaken,  and  therefore  applied  to  Whiston 
for  his  vote,  confessing  that  he  had  uecome  dnuiken 
through  policy,  and  promising  sobriety  in  future.  Whit>ton 
iodifmntlr  Nfiieed  the  request,  telling  the  youne  man  that 
he  had  laemeed  Ins  integrity  to  his  preferment  To  thu 
the  writer  ofthe  life  in  the '  Hiographia  Britannica '  applies 
tite  lerius  '  fanatical  disposition '  and  •  puritanical  rigour.* 
In  October,  1710,  the  storm  hiirst  npon  tlic  heretic.  The 
heads  of  houseat,  after  several  hearings,  to  which  they 
would  not  allow  Whiston  to  bring  a  single  friend,  banished 
him  ftom  the  Univenit/,  alter  the  u«u^  offer  of  leave  to 
recant.  A  year  aftervnuds  they  declared  Ma  profeasorship 
vacant.  Roth  procccdinjj-t.  a>  beinij  done  by  the  hearts 
without  a  public  trial  in  thu  vic-e-chancellor's  court,  were 
hii^hly  in.  u'  liar,  if  we  may  trust  the  opinions  civen  in 
subsequent  affairs  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  confirmed  them.  Win  ^  u  was  now  thrown 
upon  the  %vorld.  but  he  had  a  small  patrimony,  and  with 
this,  his  writingi,  his  public  lectures,  and  the  oeeaaionai 
liberality  of  those  who  admired  his  unflinching  eharaeter, 
particularly  (towards  the  end  of  his  life)  of  his  son-in- 
law,  he  never  was  in  wmt.  His  trials  however  were  not 
yet  over,  and  the  heads  of  them  will  show  how  difficult, 
then  nH  now,  it  was  to  define  and  prosecute  heresy  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Tlie  lower  house  of  convocation 
censured  his  wntings  in  1711*  but  the  oenmra  happened 
to  get  midaid  before  it  waahcoui^  to  the  queen.  Whiston, 
nothing  daunted,  pubUahed  his  *  Primitive  Cliristianity'  in 
November,  whereupon  the  lower  house  applied  to  the 
upper  house  for  a  censure,  lint  without  effect.  r\irther 
•iteps  were  thought  of,  and  tl;e  j u  Ipcs  were  applied  to  for 
mformation  on  the  extent  ot  the  powers  of  convocation  : 
four  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  power  to  cite  a 
heretie.  but  the  rest  were  the  other  way.  StiU  the  eon- 
Toeation  did  not  move,  and  in  1713  a  jinvate  inenmbent 
in  London  delated  Whiston  of  heresy  before  the  Dean's 
court  of  SL  Paul's.  The  commissary 'of  this  court  would 
not  assume  Jurisdiction,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  in  his  turn  objected  to  hear  it 
except  as  an  appeal.  The  delator  thereupon  applied  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  appointed  a  court  of  Delegates,  which 
doeided  that  the  Bean  of  the  Arches  ought  to  have  heard 
*hm  caee,  hut  mecoded  to  treat  it  as  an  appeal  made  to 
themeelve*.  Whiston  was  aeeordingly  cited .  and  appeared, 
jT^til  the  court  had  managed  to  di  oN  i  the  sitting, 
after  declaring  him  in  contempt.    Tliis  »ort  of  thing 


happened  so  often,  that  we  cannot  but  aupeet  the  courts 
liked  in  aueh  oaaea  to  take  advantage  of  aome  paitir  being 
a  few  mhnitce  behind  his  time,  and  to  eaeape  the  di»- 

cussion.  The  lay  delegate?  subsequently  declared  they 
would  not  proceeci  without  a  court  ol  adjuncts  to  determine 
what  heresy  was.  One  of  the  delegates  (a  judge  •  affirmed 
thai  lie  would  not  take  heresy  on  his  shoulders  nor  on  his 
conscience,  and  another  kept  whispering  Whiston's  counsel 
(Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  lonl  oiiancellor),  to  move  for 
a  prohibition.  Finally,  in  the  court  of  adjuncts  the  Chief 
.Justice  declared  he  would  UOtbe  a  jtidu:e  of  heresy;  and 
so  proceedings  were  delayed  till  17 1 T),  when  all  heresy 
was  pai-doned  by  an  act  of  prace  ;  and  neitlier  excommuni- 
cation nor  detimdfttion  ever  followed.  \Vhi*ton  declares  i 
that  he  never  lost  more  than  two  or  three  hours'  >]fi.p  \ 
during  the  whole  five  vears;  he. handed  about  his  '  Pro- 
posals for  finding  out  the  Lonfl^tode  at  Se»  bjT  Signals*  at 
the  door  of  the  ooutt,  and  on  one  oooaaon  preieotcd  eneb 
of  his  judges  with  a  sheet,  wet  from  the  pies,  which  they  I 
supposed  was  a  petition,  but  which  on  being  opened  di-  ' 
played  the  following  title:  'The  Cause  of  the  Dele::?' 
demonstrated.'  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Wliulon 
had  no  serious  annoyance  for  his  opinions.  He  was 
preached  against  tad  icfiiMWd  Hm  oonimunion  by  the 
cleigy*  fiireffiOit  among  whom  waa  the  fiunous  Dr. 
Saeheverell,  but  he  was  never  averse  from  conlrover«>, 
and  would  have  been  anythincr  but  pleased  if  he  had  not 
excited  attention.  He  was  also  refused  admisuon  into  the 
Royal  Society.  Accnrdini^  to  his  account,  Sloane  and 
Halley  one  day  asked  him  (in  172U)  why  he  was  nut  a 
Fellow  :  he  replied,  that  they  durst  not  choose  a  heretic; 
upon  which  Halley  proposed  Whiston,  and  Sloane  seconded 
him.  When  Newton  heard  this,  he  said  that  if  Whiston 
were  chosen  a  member,  he  would  not  be  president.  The 
reason  of  this  could  not  have  been  disapprobation  of 
Whiston's  opinions,  for  even  supposing  that  i^^ew«on  «ss 
not  himself  an  Arian  (which  is  a  disputed  point),  Uia  most 
particular  friend  Dr.  (."larkf  was  one.  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  would  not  endure  in  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  the  opinions  of  his  own  most  intimate  associate. 
Whirton  jrfntea  aa  feJlowa:— *  Now  if  the  reader  desire  te 
know  the  reason  of  flir  Isaac  Newton's  unwilKngneas  to 
have  me  a  mnmlicr,  he  must  take  notice  that  as  his  making 
me  first  Ins  deputy,  and  ^ivini^  nie  the  full  ])rotits  ui 
the  place,  brought  me  to  be  a  candidate;  [and]  as  hi' 
recommendation  of  me  to  the  heads  ot  colleger  m  Cam* 
bridge,  made  me  his  successor :  so  did  I  enjoy  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  favour  for  twenty  years  together.  But  he  then 
perceiving  tlu^  I  eould  not  do  as  his  other  dttKng  fiiends 
did,  that  is.  leari)  of  him  ^nth^nt  contradicting  him  when  1 
ditfered  in  opinion  from  him,  he  could  not.  in  his  old  age. 
bear  such  contradiction,  and  so  he  was  afrai.l  of  ine  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life."  Tliis  and  other  r«;uiark> 
upon  Newton's  character  p8K.st>d  for  prejudice  or  miscon- 
ception till  a  fewyean  agt>.  when  the  disclosures  made  as 
to  Flamateed  [njumBEo]  obliged  many  persons  to 
adopt  a  somewhat  lessened  estimate  of  the  social  character 
of  the  greate^^t  of  mathematiciani.  Those  who  then 
endea'- I'liM.il  t,:-  \  i  i  .iii  fnl  r-  iVev,-ti-in  piu^sed  off  the  corrolxira- 
t:on  01  Wliisloii  i»  Ubiiiuuiiy  bv  representing;  it  a.s  tiiat  of  a 
'  vain  and  shallow  '  person.  Vain  he  wasbeyoifti  a  dout>t. 
and  the  stmplicitv  of  his  vanitv  reminds  us  ot' the  diaracter 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (who  had  however  the  sense  to  kccf  •)! 
signs  of  his  ftiihle  ontof  hia  writinga) :  but  shallow  ha  waa  Dot, 
though  his  teaming  was  not  of  the  deepest  character.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Nf-vttin  would  h:i-  c  rnade  a 
shallow  person  his  deputy,  or,  after  ftiai  m  ihut  capacity, 
his  successor:  and  in  truth  no  one  can  read  Whiston's 
writings  without  seeing  a  good  portion  of  tJirewdne??  mixed 
u^  with  his  vanity..  Some  of  his  retorts  de-erve  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  hiatory  of  such  things.  Talking  with 
Chief  Justiee  IBng,  he  says,  *  We  fen  in  debate  abont 
sigminp  articles  wh.ch  we  did  not  believe,  for  preferment, 
which  he  openly  justified,  and  pleaded  for  it,  sayinir.  "We 
must  not  lose  our  usefulness  for  scruples."  1  rcj-  l!.  \^at 
I  was  sorr^'  to  hear  his  lordship  say  w;  and  desired 
know  whether  in  their  courts  they  allowed  of  such  pre- 
varication or  not.  He  answered,  they  did  not  allow  of 
it.  Which  produced  this  rejoinder  from  aW :  *  Suppose  God 
Almighty  anould  be  as  just  in  the  next  world  as  mv  lord 
chief  justiee  is  in  tUs;  where  are  we  then?"  "to  which  he 
made  no  answer :  and  to  which  the  late  Queen  Carolint- 
added,  when  I  told  her  the  stoiy, "  Mr.  Whistoii,  no  aoeww 
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to  be  made  to  it.'"  On  another  occaiion  (and  this 
itcry  does  not  come  from  Whiston  himself,  but  from  the 
'  Bioi^phia  Britannica.'  in  which  the  writer  assures  us  he 
has  it  from  undoubted  authority),  being  in  company  with 
Pooe,  Addison,  Walpole,  Oasgs,  and  others,  they  appealed 
to  Whiaton  on  the  subject  they  were  debating^  namely, 
whether  a  secretary  of  state  could  be  an  honest  man. 
Whiilon^  'cply  m^y  be  imagined ;  on  which  Craegs  said, 
•  It  mi^ht  do  lor  a  fortnight,  but  not  longer.'  To  which 
Whiston  replied:  *  Mr. Secretary,  did  you  ever  try  it  for 
a  fortnight  T  To  which  Crag^s  answered  nothing,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  said  he  could  not  answer.  The  story  of  his 
telling  Queen  Caroline,  at  her  request,  one  of  her  faults, 
tmlktog  doniig  public  wonltt|»,«iia  raftmng  to  tcU  aootber 
till  the  had  Mieiided  that  one,  it  well  known.  Such 
readiness  in  convemtion.  It  may  easily  be  suppoaed,  was 
invaluable  to  a  person  in  Whi^ton  si  position. 

There  nri-  vnrious  circumstances  of  Whiston's  life  which 
it  lit  not  necesiuiry  to  do  more  than  name :  Im  formation  of 
a  religious  society  which  met  at  his  own  house — his  various 
philosophical  lectures,  oral  and  printed — hia  mnltifiuious 
aMcnwtions  on  prophecy,  particularly  his  deciiion  thMtthB 
Jewiwete  to  be  restored  and  the  millennium  to  conunenoe 
in  17W;  hitspeeulatiomon  finding  the  longitude,  whether 
t)y  atteniptinc;  to  moor  fixed  liijht-vessels  in  the  sea  (which 
he  thought  ever)'where  fathoniable\  by  the  dippinsr- 
needle,  or  by  Jupiter's  satellites  &o. ;  his  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  England  hy  subscription,  which  produced  a  utiefui 
chart,  &c.  He  died  Augiiet  22, 17&2.  in  London,  at  the 
««e  ofeightv-five,  having  never VvmittMl  hiaeffoita  for  the 
diffiMion  of  hia  opinions,  norfiMrlMted  in  the  eniancet  point 
his  character  for  couraireous  consistency.  He  left  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  John  Whiston,  made  a  fortune  a'ia 
bookseller,  and  published  many  of  his  father  s  later  works. 

The  titles  of  Whiston's  wntinf-^,  np  to  1737  only,  are 
fifty-nine  in  number.  Only  oi  l  U-a-,  lasted,  the  translation 
of  Jotephus,  published  in  1737.  This  book  hia  been  re- 
prinlcd  a  great  many  timet.  The  Puritaaa  have  tlwajrt 
bad  k  sect  lineally  descended  from  them,  who  make  it 
almost  a  point  of  duty  to  read  little  except  the  Bible.  This 
M'Ct  subdivides  into  two.  the  second  books  of  the  sub- 
divi^jons  being  Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  and  Whi»- 
ton'^  '  Josephua.'  Of  this  tnuulatioB  tht  gcnenl  opinion, 
aa  a  translation,  is  favourable. 

If  what  the  *  Edinburgh  Ileview '  asserts  be  correct, 
namel/.  that  the  recent  ditoovenr  of  Milton's  Atiuiisra  hat 
diminnhed  the  tale  of  *Fluadiw  Lost,'  we  may  almost 
wonder  that  Whiston's  *  Josephus '  gained  so  firm  a  fooling 
among  sects  of  the  most  rigorous  orthodoxy. 

To  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  Whiston,  we 
may  add  that  his  spirit,  though  benevolent,  waa,  we  strongly 
siuibect,  not  mucn  inclined  to  toleration.  His  ideas  of 
ecclesiastical  diaeipline  and  authority  wer«  to  hish,  that 
we  should  be  inenned  to  think  hit  heterodonv  Tost  the 
church  a  bishop  who  would  have  led  his  derpy  the  lives  of 
slaves,  and  been  far  from  showing  towards  heretics  the  in- 
disposition to  prosecute  which  Hooper,  Burnet,  and  othei-s 
fhow  ed  towards  him.  Almost  his  first  act  upon  leaving 
C'ambrultre  after  his  banishment  was  to  aet  a  parish  priest 
upon  making  inquiries  with  reference  to  re(Ug|]|g  ^  com- 
munion to  a  ladj  who  was  suspected  of  not  being  mairied 
to  the  nan  whose  name  she  bore,  though  the  mattar  waa  bv 
fko  meant  certain,  i^ve  no  aoandal,  and  came  to  Whiston^ 
icnovvledije  as  a  visitor  at  the  house,  t  >  -  In.  fi  he  waa  intro- 
duced by  his  respectable  friend  Dr.  Ciarke.  His])erfect  sim- 
|)lu  ify  is  displayed  in  his  manner  of  telling  this  story  l  iVf*-- 
moiri,  n.  and  many  others;  as  also  in  the  otherwise 
unjustinable  openness  with  which  he  enters  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  others.  He  seen*  not  tohavehadthe  smallest  idea 
of  the  proprieties  of  private  interooaiae ;  perhaps  his  inca- 
pability of^concealint^  his  own  foibl es  belonged  to  a  tem- 
pt-ament  which  also  prevented  his  seeing  what  he  was  doing 
wi  h  those  of  others.  His  vanity  has  reference  more  to  the 
posed  importance  of  what  he  iiad  done  or  was  to  do,  than 
*o  his  own  power  as  the  doer  of  it.  He  does  not  hold  him- 
self up  as  a  great  scholar,  or  divine,  or  mathematician. 
When  Cotes,  a  very  young  man,  was  candidate  for  the 
Plnmiaa  prafessondup,  to  which  he,  as  Lucasian  professor, 
was  an  elector,  the  efectioR  was 


managed  thus,  according 

I)  Whiston  :  '  I  was  the  only  professor  of  mathematicks 
diiettlv  concerned  in  the  choice,  so  my  determinatitn 
natutaliy  had  its  weight  among  the  rest  of  the  electors.  I 
^id  thi^  I  pretended  myself  to  Iw  not  much  inferior  in 


\  mathematics  to  the  other  candidate's  master,  Dr.  Harris, 
but  conie.^sed  thit  I  wa.s  but  a  child  to  Mr.  Coles:  so  the 
votes  were  unaniinouii  for  him.'  Whiston  seeim  to  have 
been  more  vain  of  his  sincerity  than  of  anything  el»ie :  and 
certainly  the  number  is  not  small  Of  tlioee  who  would  be 
much  the  better  even  of  a  AmAIc  portion  Of  his  weaknesses, 
if  they  eouUi  thereby  gain  ooe>taith  part  of  his  goodness 
and  honetfy.  To  none  more  does  this  remark  apply  than 
to  a  certain  diiinified  clergyman  of  his  own  day,  whose 
writing  were  a  dissrrace  to  Ins  profeasion,  and  vvho  in  a 
certain  epii^iuni,  of  which  dei'oruin  foibids  the  repetition, 
applied  the  epithet '  wicked '  to  the  subject  oi  this  article, 
accompanied  by  expressions  of  contempt  which  the  lowest 
of  our  day  do  not  venture  aloud  in  the  street  without  finat 
looking  to  see  that  no  policeman  ia  m  he«rln|r.  What 
could  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  now  common  phrase. 

•  the  decent  part  of  society,'  in  the  a^'e  in  w  hich  Swirt  wils 
allowed  to  c  a-st  a  stone  at  Whistun  ' 

WHI  TAKER,  REV.  JOHN,  wa^i  bom  at  Manchester 
about  17-i>.  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  hU  de> 

See  of  M.A.  in  1759,  and  B.D.  in  17b7 :  he  was  also  a 
illow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  In  Reuss'a  '  Kegtsterof 
living  Anthon  of  Gratt  Britmn,'  Bvo.,  Berhn,  1791.  there 
is  attributed  to  Whitaher  a  *  Survey  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Arguments  of  St.  Peters  Epistle,  with  a  paraphrastical 
Exposition,'  publisheil  in  1751  ;  but  this  is  prol)ablv  a  mis- 
take. His  fii'st  publication  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
volume,  in  4to.,  of  'The  History  of  Manchei,ter,' wliich 
appeared  in  1771.  and  which  was  fidlowed  by  a  second 
volume  in  1773  i  the  first  hayiug  b«en  laprinted,  witii  coi^ 
reetiont,  in  2  volt.  Svo..  in  YPS.  Ifeanwhile  also  he  hnd 
published,  in  an  Rvo.  volume,  in  1772,  his 'Genuine Histwy 
of  the  Britons  a.ss<'rtt(i,"  in  answer  to  .lames  Macphersons 
'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  (iieat  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
wiiich  had  appeared  tli«  preceding  year.  Macpherson 
f already  made  famous  by  his  '  Ossian'),  and  the  Ilev.  Dr. 
John  Macphetson  of  Skyc,  whose  '  Dissertations  on  the 
Caledoniant'  James  Macpherson  had  published,  with  a 

Seface,  in  1708,  had  maintained  that  the  modem  Scotch 
ighlanders  were  the  descendants  of  the  antient  Cale. 
donians  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  wnten> . 
Whitaker  endeavoured  to  show  that  Ihev  were  sprung  from 
an  Irish  colonization  subsequent  tu  the  'Roman  invasion  of 
the  country.  Whichever  of  the  two  opinions  may  be  tme, 
or  nearest  to  the  truttt,  it  will  now  be  admitted  that  neither 
the  MacpheiMoa  nor  Whitaker  tlirew  much  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  ^q^ulatSoiM  of  both  have  been  supei^ 
seded  and  made  ^te  valuelem  aubaequant  investiga- 
tions. 

In  November,  1773,  Whitaker  waa  appointed  morning 

Sreacher  of  Berkeley  Cliapci,  Ix)ndon ;  but  the  person, 
Ir.  Hughaii  lAo  had  given  him  the  situation,  thinking 
proper  to  remova  him  in  about  two  months  after,  Wliitaker 
published  a  statement  under  the  title  of  *  The  Ckta  between 

*  Ir.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Hughes,  &c.,*  in  which,  his  bio- 
grapher in  Chalmers  (a  personal  acquaintance)  tells  us, 
'  III  <  \pre*.Hed  himself  so  indiscreetly  that  his  "Case"  was 
considered  ai^  a  hbel  \>\  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.'  This 
would  teem  to  mean  that  the  publication  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  indictment  or  an  action.  Having  i^oon 
after  this  given  substantial  proof  of  his  scrupulous  ortho- 
doxy by  leiusing  a  living  in  the  ohuroh  wlueh  waa  offered 
to  him  by  a  Unitarian  patron,  he  remamed  with  nothing 
but  his  feliowsldp  till  177R.  when  he  succeeded,  on  the 
presentation  of  his  collcgt;,  to  the  viriuable  rectory  of 
kuan-I.aiiirhorne  in  Cornwall.  Taking  up  his  residence 
here,  be  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  nis  pari>thionert 
abcat  hi»  tithes,  wUdltppeara  to  have  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied him  for  some  yean ;  but  he  proved  finally  victoriooa 
in  the  conitt  of  law,  and  after  a  time,  we  are  told,  he  had 
also  'the  satisfaction  to  perceive  a  visible  alteration  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  principal  pari.shioners,  a«d  a  mutual  good 

;  understanding;  was  established  between  'In  p;i-stor  and  his 
'  flock.'  He  was  an  animated  and  impressive  preacher,  and 
in  all  respects  an  attentive  and  zealous  clergyman.  His 
principal  publications  after  this  were,  an  octavo  volume  of 
'  Sermons  upon  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,*  in 
1783 ;  '  Mary  Queen  of  Soota  vindicated,'  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
1787.  of  which  a  second  edition,  much  enlar);ed,  appeared, 
in  the  siame  number  of  volumes,  in  1790;  Gibbon's  *  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Re- 
viewed,' 8vo.,  Lon.,  17'-<1;  '  The  Origin  of  Ananism  dis- 
closed,' 8V0.,  1791  i  '  The  CourM  of  Hannibal  over  th^ 
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Alpa  ascertained,*  2  vols.  8to.,  \7M  ;  *  tlw  Antient  Ca- 

thcdral  of  Curnwul  historically  surveyed,' 2  vols.  4tn.,  1804  ; 
and*'I^e  Life  of  St.  Neot,'  publUhed  in  1809,  alter  his 
death.  He  had  be^idt's  projected  and  iti  part  executed  & 
History  ol'  London  and  a  Hifttory  of  Oxford,  and  at  least 
tlllk«d  of  bringing  out  Note*  on  Shakspere  and  I)  lustra- 
tiona  of  the  Hole.  He  alio  wrote  tome  ftuntive  poetty, 
printed  In  flie  eolieetion  of  the  wotks of  'The Oorawmll 
and  Devon  Poets,'  2  vols.  ftvo..  17  ;  and  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  tlio  '  Etmhsh  lleview,'  the  '  British  Critic,' 
and  the  *  Antijacol)in  Keview.'  He  died  at  his  reel 017- 
liome  time  alter  having  had  a  stioke  of  paraly.sis,  on  the 
30th  of  October.  1808. 

Aa  »  man.  Wbitaker  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
wftim  and  haaty  but  generous  feelings,  better  liked  by 
thoae  to  whom  he  was  well  known  than  by  those  who  were 
only  for  a  short  time  or  occasionally  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  An  a  (vti»cr  he  is  lively  and  ingenious,  an<l 
scatters  about  a  great  tiuatitity  of  curious  reading  and 
research  ;  hut  t>is  learning  is  more  excui-s,ive  and  various 
than  profound  or  exact,  and  hi»  fancy  is  much  too  active 
for  the  strength  of  his  judgment.  His  mo&t  important  work 
eertatnlf  ia  his '  History  m  Ifaneheatcr/  which  is  in  fact  a 
deaeripaon  of  the  general  itate  of  the  eountry  during  the 
Roman  and  Saxon  times;  much  of  if  indeed  is  merely  c(m- 
jectural,  though  set  down  in  the  most  dogmatic  style  ;  but 
valuable  ideaa  and  Imninoiiavlewi  ire  oee«aioi»lly  thrown 
oat. 

WHITAKER,  REV.  THOMAS  DUNHAM.  LL.D., 
waa  descended  tnm  *n  elder  brother  of  Dr.  William 
Whitaker,  the  Cambridge  profeaaor  of  difimty,  and  emi- 
nent polemic  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  time  when 
he  uiu  burn,  Blh  June,  IT-'ill,  at  the  parsonage-huvise  of 
){ai;ilia[n  in  Norfolk,  his  fatiier  wa.s  curate  there  ;  -but  the 
next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  tamily  estate  of  Holme,  in 
Lancashire,  which  his  ancestors  had  pojwessed  ever  since 
about  the  year  1431.  In  1775  be  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
Collece,  Oambridge ;  and  in  1780  he  proceeded  LL.B., 
with  Ihe  design  of  following  the  profe-tsion  of  the  civil 
law  ;  but  having  hy  the  death  of  his  father,  in  178*2,  be- 
come proprietor  ot  the  family  estate,  he  chanired  his 
views,  and  determined  to  enter  the  church.  He  wa.s 
ordained  deacon  in  1785,  and  priest  the  next  year.  It  is 
not  stated  however  that  he  held  any  preferment  till  he  be- 
came perpetual  eurate  of  Holme,  in  1797,  probably  on  his 
own  preieotation.  Having  taken  the  decree  of  LL.D.  in 
1801,  he  was  in  1R09  presented  by  the  arcnblshop  of  Can- 

tertr.iiy  to  the  vicarage  of  Whalley.  and  in  ISIR  to  that  of 
Ulacliburu.  (.hi  being  inductt^d  into  the  latter  living,  h{> 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Heysham.  wliich  he  had  previously 
held  along  with  Whallev,  hut  for  how  long  is  not  stated.  He 
died  atBiackbuni,  on  (tie  ISth  of  December,  1821,  leaving 
by  hie  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomaa  Thoresby,  Hnq.  of 
T.«edsi,  who  snrrived  him,  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
hi-iiks  a  ilni -h'  -  whom  he  had  lost  in  181G,.  and  a  son, 
hi.-.  I  Idcst,  whij  liiui  l»een  killed  by  a  fall  fiom  his  horse  the 
yea  I  aOer. 

Dr.  Whitaker's  publications  consist  of  a  number  of  single 
aermona  and  of  the  following  antimiarian  works : — •  A  His- 
to^  of  the  Original  Pariah  of  Whalley  and  Honour  of 
Clitheroe,  in  the  Counties  of  Laneaster  and  York,'  4to., 

1801;  reprinted,  with  additions  and  corrections,  in  180C, 
and  again  in  1818;  '  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,' 
royal  4to.,  1805,  reprinted  1812:  an  account,  in  Latin,  of 
the  rebellion  of  174<j,  '  De  Motu  per  Bntaniiiam  Civico 
annis  1745  et  1746,'  I2mo..  1809 ;  '  The  Life  and  Original 
CorresiMndeiice  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  Knt.,'  4to.,  1810; 
an  edition  of 'The  Vinons  of  Peirs  Ploughman,'  4to.,  1810 
(upon  which  see  some  remarlu  in  the  late  Mr-  Price's  edition 
of  Warton's  •  History  of  English  Poetr>-,'  ii,  48tV«10) ;  a 
new  edition  of  Thoresby "s  '  Ducatu.-i  Leodinensis,  or  theTo- 
pni;ia|ihy  of  Leeds,*  fof.,  1816;  *  Loulis  and  F.lmete,  or  an 
Aitcrnpt  to  illustiatc  the  Districts  described  in  these 
'.voni-.  by  Bcdc.  and  supposed  to  embrace  the  lower  por- 
tions of  Aredale  and  WhartdaJe,  together  with  the  entire 
Vaie  of  Calder.  00.  York.'  4to..  1816.  To  these  is  to  be 
added  a  portion  of  an  intended  *  History  of  Yorkshire,*  com- 
prehenduii;  Richniond>.hire  and  Lunedalc,  which  he  left 
read>  Sur  the  prt  '^^,  luid  which  has  been  published,  in  folio, 
since  liis  death  He  also  published,  in  181^  an  edition,  111 
8vo.,  of  *  The  Seniions  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys  formerK'  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author ;'  and  •  The  Sub- 
stance of  a  Speech  deiivered  at  a  geoeial  meeting  of  tiie 


Magistmtea,  energy,  Geuiry.  and  oflicr  Inhabitants  of  the 

hundred  of  Blackburn,  convened  at  Biackbum,  Monday, 
February  10th,  1817.  to  support  the  exiiting  Laws  and 
Constitution  of  England."  Tiii*  speech  (which  i»  inscrtri! 
ill  full  in  Die  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  87,  part  i.,Jpp. 
213-220)  is  a  stnmg  expreanon  of  such  anti-demooialical 
and  conservatiea  ooinions  aa,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
themeeireB,  might  oe  expected  ftom  an  enthusiaatio  anti- 
quary. As  an  illustrator  of  the  national  antiquities  Dr. 
Whitaker  a  (^ood  deal  resembled  his  namesake,  the  author 
of'  The  History  of  Maiichenler,'  with  wiiom  he  has  sume- 
titnes  been  confounded :  he  w&s  not  a  mere  grubber  in  the 
earlh  for  forgotten  facts,  deriving  for  the  most  part  their  only 
value  from  their  having  dropped  out  of  sight  and  beca 
thus  laboriously  recovered,  but  looked  at  the  past  in  a 
poetical  apiht,  with  fancy  and  feeling — ^whiefa  no  doubt 
nowever  sometimes  led-him  wrong  where  a  eolder  or  duller 
investigator  might  not  have  made  the  same  niiits  l  i  s.  He 
was  also,  like  the  other  Whitaker,  a  good  clasaiwil  whol.ir, 
as  well  as  conversant  with  the  learning  of  the  middle  a?,-». 
Home  able  articles  on  anticjuarian  subjects  in  the  euly 
numbeiB  of  the  *QuaHerlv  Review '  ai*  uadMelMd  to  lave 
been  oontnbntad  by  I>r.  Whitaker. 

WRITBRBAD,  SAMUEL,  formany  yeanalmidingnem* 
ber  in  the  House  of  Comm<  r>.  :tu"  son  of  a  wealthy  brew  er 
of  the  same  name,  bv  hu  wiie  .Miiry,  third  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Comwallis.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1758. 
He  inherited  the  brewery,  and,  by  a  clause  in  his  father's 
will,  he  was  compelled  to  retain  a  majority  of  the  shares  in 
his  own  hands.  At  hia  death  he  held  fiv«<«gltths,  which 
would  of  theroMlvea  hare  been  a  prineely  Ibitnne ;  bat  in 
addition  to  this  he  poiwessed  landea  estates  to  the  value  of 
20,000/.  per  annum  aipon  the  plantations  of  one  of  which 
alone  li*  li  i  i  1  xpended  120,IXK>/.  1  and  large  projieily  in  the 
fundii.  Independent  of  his  personal  talentji,  Mr.  Whitbread 
must  in  this  country  have  oeeupied  a  position  amonr  the 
untitled  aristooraoy,  both  on  aoeount  of  lus  wealth  ana  Ua 
connections. 

Great  pains  were  taken  with  his  education.  He  was  sent 
fbr  the  usual  time  to  Eton,  and  removed  thence  to  St. 
John  s  (  'ollege,  Cambridge.  Un  leaving  the  Universm  he 
made  the  tour  of  Kurope  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (alterwardi 
archdeacon)  Coxe.  In  1780  Mr.  Whitbread  married  Lady 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  £arl  6r^;  and  six 
Years  later  this  lady's  brother,  Hr  Charles,  manied  Mr. 
W  hi  thread's  sister. 

Mr.  Whitbread  entered  Parliament  in  1790,  as  repiesen- 
talive  of  the  borough  of  Steyning  :  lie  continm-d  n  membfr 
of  the  House  of  Commons  till  his  death  in  1815,  butdurin? 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  i-epre^ented  the  town  . 
Bedford,  in  which  he  possessed  large  ptoperty.  Aa  might 
have  been  anticipated  ftom  his  education  under  Mr.  Coxe, 
and  from  hie  family  connection^  Mr.  Whitbread  attnehed 
himself  to  the  Whig  party.  During  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox  he 
continued  a  zealous  and  personally  attached  adherent  of 
that  statesman.  After  Mr.  Fox's"  death  Mr.  Whrhresd. 
tliough  he  could  scarcely  be  called  the  leader,  was  otie  of 
tile  men  of  most  influence  m  the  ranks  of  the  duorgamsed 
opposition.  He  asserted  however  a  considerable  degree  of 
personal  independence,  and  did  not  always  act  with  ha 
party. 

Though  hp  had  received  a  hbcral  education.  Mr  Whil 
bread  owed  his  political  power  rat  her  to  natural  i.hrew  dne'Ss, 
unquestioned  sincerity,  and  vehement  enerey,  than  to  1  \  - 
tenaive  knowledge  or  polished  oratory  or  argument.  The 
unimaginative  and  even  commonplace  charaeter  of  tm 
mind  kept  him  secure  from  Tacillation  orineoosiateney ;  hia 
strong  passion  made  him  an  aeti«e  and  asridnon*  member 
of  the  legislature ;  and  his  benevolence  and  integrity  .^f 
purpose  lent  a  moral  dignity  to  his  oratorical  di>]i[3vi. 
Like  moM  n  i ml  i  s  of  parliament  of  hischaracter.  he  coiild 
not  elevate  himself  above  mere  personal  conflict,  and  hn 
vehemence  of  disposition  gave  his  attacin  an  appeaianee 
of  asperity  most  alien  to  his  native  kindness  of  dispositioa. 
The  most  prominent  event  in  Mr.  Whitbreada  partie- 
mcntanr  career  was  the  impeaohmeot  of  Land  MthnUi, 
which  ne  eondncted. 

He  was  a  w  arm  advocate  of  popular  education  ; — a  man 
of  deep  religious  impressions.  There  wiis  however  nottiing 
sectarian  or  irloorny  m  his  religion,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  active  part  be  took  in  the  afiiain  0^  the  Druiy 
Theatre,  in  piivtte  1if<  he  was  amiable  nod  irrenr 
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Mr.  WhttbtTttl  terminated  his  own  life  durinj:  a  tem- 

Eorary  abenalion  of  infellct-t,  on  thi'  Gth  of  .lulv,  IKl"). 
te  hnd  snmr  time  previously  bi  pn  liablu  to  att;iflis  of  a 
morbid  ilcspondfncy,  under  \vhich  he  inniriiu>d  liiinsclt  Ihc 
victim  of  conspiracies  and  the  object  of  public  ridicuie  or 
condemnation.  A  local  prenure  on  the  brain,  discovered 
on  disMction,  aeems  to  Meoaat  Mifficientij  for  this  mitdy, 
wjtbont  ealUiig  in  the  sid  of  exeotire  acToUon  to  busi- 
ness. 

{Public  Character!:  ^l«)6-7:  Annml  Rfi^mt^,  1S15; 
Parlid'xrnf'r  r/  Drhntei ;  Awiuat  B">gr'tj>fii/.] 

WHlTBY.a  pariianienlary  borouffh  and  seaport, 243  miles 
north  by  west  from  London,  in  the  North  Ridinsr  of  York- 
shire, in  fA" 28'  N.  lat.  and  35' W. long.  The  {NUrish iachjefly 
in  Whitby  SJrand  Liberty,  hut  ft  mnll  part  of  it  U  in 
I^ghaorgh  Liberty.  The  town  is  situated  on  both 
rides  of  the  river  Esk,  whTe  it  falls  into  the  Gei  nian 
Ocean,  the  Inr^er  and  better  part  beini:  on  the  west 
side  nf  the  river.  A  drawbridge  connects  the  two  parts  of 
the  town,  and  allows  ships  to  pass  into  the  inner  harbour, 
which  V  formed  m  the  river,  and  is  capacious  and  secure, 
with  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing.  The  harbour 
has  ten  feet  of  utter  in  ordinary  ncap-CNles,  and  fifteen 
tett  and  aowaiA  In  eprinfr-tides.  The  east  pier  and  west 
pier,  which  protect  the  outer  harhoiir.  run  out  info  the 
German  Ocean,  and  two  inner  piers  break  the  force  of  the 
waves  in  stormy  weather.  The  (ground  on  each  Mde  of  the 
river  rises  rapidly,  especially  on  the  cast  side,  where  the 
ridge  is  so  steep  as  to  nave  stopped  the  buildinisr  of  houses 
in  that  direction,  and  the  town  on  U)k  side  is  continued 
aouthwaids  in  a  namnr  colnmn  of  hoatet  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  ridtje  t";  le-s  steep  on  the  west  side,  and 
the  streets  have  been  cnrried  over  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
ind  there  the  best  house*  are  situated.  The  streets  arc  very 
narrow  in  botli  parts  of  the  town,  but  thcT  are  wcll  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gm.  The  oldest  housca  nave  been  built 
quite  close  to  the  river  and  sea. 

Thereisa  town-hall,  a  eostom^oute,  a  news-room,  a  dis- 
pensaiy,  and  a  seamen's  hospital  for  w  idon  s  and  children  of 
aeamen.  The  theatre  was  burnt  in  \^2:i.  and  wc  have  no 
authorities  who  mendon  the  rebnildim;  of  it.  The  church 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  high  cHtf  to  the  east,  and  a  flight  of 
liWstone  steps  leads  to  if  fiom  the  town  below.  The  living  is 
a  curacy,  in  the  gilt  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  of  the  net 
annual  value  of  206/.  The  rains  of  Whitby  Abbey  are  near 
the  church,  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  height  of  240  feet. 
The  beantiftal  eentml  tower  fell  in  1830;  the  existing 
remains  consist  of  the  choir,  the  north  tninsept,  nearly 
entire,  and  part  of  the  wesit  front.  There  are  two  or  three 
chapcls-of-ease  in  the  lower  part  of  tlic  town  and  neigh- 
tN)urhood,  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Presbjierians,  and  Unitarians.  There  aie  Lan- 
cnaterian  and  other  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
"*  In  1897  an  act  was  passed  •  for  better  paving,  cleansing, 
lightin*:.  watrhintr,  and  improving  the  town  of  Whitby,' 
and  in  1841  another  act  wa*  passed  "  to  alter  and  amend' 
the  above  act.  In  1H33  an  act  was  pa-s»ed  for  makint:  a 
railway  from  Whitby  to  Pickering,  which  is  distant  about 
'20  miles  south  by  west.  TWs  raUway  was  opened  in  May, 
1836.  for  paasengeraand  genend  traffic:  it  has  only  one 
track,  and  is  woikcd  by  hones  and  two  inclined  nianes. 
A  bmnch  tailway  goes  to  the  free9tonei^uairiee,whiehafe 
about  three  miles  from  Whitby. 

Tlie  population  of  Whitby,  in  1821.  ^as  8Cr)7  :  in  TR3i 
it  had  laHcn  to  7765.  The  number  of  depositors  in  the 
savin.:s  -bank,  Nov.  20,  1842,  was  1197.  The  tnwUest 
sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is  IS*. 

Whilby  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Coiiitiums. 
The  elcctom  are  householden  of  lOl.  and  upwards.  The 
nnmber  on  the  register  in  1836<4I  was  431 ;  »  189MO  (he 
number  was  44").  TTie  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borouirli,  which  includes  the  townships  of  Ruawarp, 
n  r.  and  StainsMne,  we^  in  IflSl,  10,ttB;  in  IMl  it 
was  9662. 

Whitby  18  an  antient  place:  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
originally  from  the  nei^bonrhood  oCan  abbn  founded  by 
Oswy,  king  of  Nofthnmberland.  in  fl07;  but  both  sbbey 

and  town  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  lay  in 
ruins  till  after  the  Nornmn  conquest,  when  the  abbey  w;us 
rebuilt,  and  the  town  liecame  a  considerable  fishine  unvn, 
in  which  state  it  continued  )>everal  centuiies.  It  did  nut 
n»e  in  commercial  importance  till  towards  the  end  ol  (he 
leign  of  (jueen  EitxabctJi,  when  the  working  of  the  aium-  < 


j  mines  in  the  neiLriilKiurluioJ  was  creally  extended,  tlie 
1  harbour  was  improved,  and  ship-btnldinir  \va.s  carried  on 
I  -Mum  was  exported  to  Fmiicc  and  other  parts  of  thecou* 
fmcnt.  During  the  late  war  seven  dockyards  were  in  lull 
employ  in  ship-boikling  and  repairing,  and  maoufketUfca 
of  !«ailcloth,  ropes,  and  other  neocsianes  ibr  shipping  were 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  1819  twelve  ship's  woit 
employed  in  the  whale-fisheries.  The  export  of  alum  of 
the  continent  ha.s  cei'„v*'d,  and  it  is  now  sent  cluefly  to 
London  and  other  Ihitish  puits.  The  port  has  nenrfy  if 
not  entirely  ceased  to  employ  its  ships  in  the  whaie^ 
tisheries.  The  manufacture  of  l^ailcloth  has  diminished, 
and  only  three  or  four  of  the  dockvaids  arc  now  used. 
The  foreign  exports  are  ineonsideraide :  the  chief  imports 
are  timber,  and  hemp  «nd  flax  tnm  the  Baltic.  The  chief 
article  sent  co^stwiaie  is  freestone  fnMn  the  qutttics  in  the 
neighbouihood. 

Whitby  is  ilill  a  very  considerable  si  aporf.  Tlu-ie  are 
only  seven  in  England  which  exceed  it  in  the  iiuinijer  of 
registered  ships  (London.  2405  ships.  598i|i9M  tons ;  New- 
castle, 1143  ihips.  290,571  tons;  Liverpool,  10^7  ahipe, 
^.Saetons ;  Sunderland,  803  ships.  I74,202tons :  White- 
haven, 341  ships,  55,501  Ions;  Hull.. T23  ships  G7  tons  ; 
and  Yarmouth,  :tl5  ships,  ;i4,(J7G  tons).  Accoidini;  to  a 
'  parliameni  i:  \  m  'i  ;  i.  dated  Marcli23,  1842,  the  number  of 
rei,MstiTeil  vessels  above  50  tolls  was  291,  the  burthen  of 
which  was  estimated  at  47,837  tons;  and,  according  to  an- 
other return,  the  gross  receipt  for  customs'  duty  in  1840 
was  6ti54/.  18«.  7A,  a8l4i.  14*.  Wd.  having  been  remitted 
to  the  receiver-general  after  pavment  of  expenses. 

(Boundary  Report  My  1832;  rarluimentary  Doeumentt ; 
Young's  History  -r  Whitby,  Whitby,  1817.) 

WHITBY,  DA.NIEL.  D.D..  an  English  divine  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  o^vn  day,  and  some  of  whose  works  are 
still  in  considerable  reput«i,  was  bom  in  ](i36,  at  Kushden, 
or  Rusden,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  16S3he  Was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  ww  elected  a 
scholar  in  June.  16NI:  he  took  hit  deme  of  B.A.  in  1657, 
and  that  of  M.A.  ir  1(''io,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  his 
college  HI  lUOl.  lIuMUi;  taken  holy  orders  he  found  a 
zealous  iiafroii  in  l)r.  Setli  Ward.  Insho])  of  Salisbui  v,  ^^ho 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated  hint  in  October^  UdS, 
to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  and  in  November  following 
to  another.  In  September,  1672,  he  was  admitted  cliantor 
or  precentor  of  the  same  church,  and  immediately  after 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Edmund  s 
church,  in  the  city  of  Salisbury;  but,  althousli  his  life 
lasted  lor  more  than  half  a  century  lontrer,  this  was  the 
last  of  his  preferments.  He  died  at  Sahsbr,r\ .  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  on  the  24lh  of  March,  1726,  having,  »t  is 
sud,  been  el  St.  Edmund's  church  (one  aceount  makes 
him  to  have  Breaehed)  the  day  before. 

The  early  oalcat  wmeh, after  so  promising  a  commenee- 
mrnt,  his  professional  proirress  was  stopped,  is  explained 
by  the  history  of  his  literary  performances,  which  loims  all 
the  rc5t  of  his  I  vj^-i  :  pi  i\ .  His  tir<t  publications  were  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  popery,  in  the  course  of  the  active  contro- 
versy upon  that  subject  which  was  kept  up  almost  without 
intermiMon  in  Engjaod  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revo- 
lution :— >^  Ronish  Doctrines  not  from  the  beginning..'  4toi., 
Lon.,  1664,  an  answer  to  Serenus  Cressy ;  *  Ave  <rri, 
or  an  answer  to  Sure  Footing*  (an  anonymous  work  by  a 
Popish  missionary  called  .lolin  Sergeant, alias  Smith  .8vo., 
Oxlbrd,  MiOU :  ■  A  Discourse  concemini»  the  Idolatry  of 
the  Church  of  Kcniu','  Hvo.,  Lon.,  I(i74,  in  defence  of  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  against  hi-  vopish  a.vsulant  Dr.  lliomas 
Godden,  alias  Erowne  ;  lu.  AbMudity  and  Idolatry  of 
Host-worahip  proved,'  8vo^  Lon,,  1079  i  '  A  Discouree 
eonecrning  Qie  Laws,  ecelenastieal  and  civil,  made  ugainst 
Heretics  by  Popes,  Einpcmrs-.  &c.,'  -Ito..  Lon.,  ItiS..',  re- 
printed at  London  m  Hvo.  in  1723,  wiUian  Introduclion  by 
Bibhop  Kennet,  in  which  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Maunce.  In  1G71  he  also  published  at  Oxford,  in  8vo 
*  AiSyov  r^c  Uimmf,  or  the  Certainty  of  the  Cluietnui  lUth 
and  of  the  Remnection  of  Christ.' 

In  1683.  nnfoTf  unately  Ibr  his  peace  and  Ma  icpuMion, 
he  turned  aside  from  attacking  the  Papists  to  defending 
the  Dissenters,  publishing  in  that  year,  at  London,  an  8vo. 
volume  entitled  'The  Protestant  Reconciler,  humbly 
pleading  for  condescension  ty  Dissenting  Bn-lhren  in  things 
indifferent  and  tninecfaeary  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
•bowing  how  unreasonable  it  is  tu  make  such  things  the 
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umuiary  conditions  of  communion.'    Tlie  book  (which 
ms  anooynKMUt  but  th«  autbonhip  of  which  appeare  to 
h«v«  been  toon  diMOverad)  wm  immediately  attacked 
with  ^reat  fury  from  varioiu  quvteis:  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  a  consrreiration  hcW  on  the  21rt  of  July,  con 
di'inncd  it  \n  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  man>hal  in  the 
8ch()o]>  Quadrangle;  atiu  at  length  Whitby,  on  the  requi- 
j,i1i<jti  ot  hi:,  diocesan  and  patron,  Bi«hop  ward,  sitjncd  on 
the  ifth  of  October  a  strong  expression  of  his  sorrow  and 
repentance  for  having  *  through  want  of  prudence  and 
deference  to  eathoiity  '  caused  it  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
Hahed,  and  hit  dittinet  retractation  of  iti  two  nain  prin- 
ciples— that  if  is  not  lawful  for  suju'riors  to  impose  any- 
thing in  the  vvorehip  of  God  not  anti'c-edently  neuessiaiy, 
and  that  the  duty  of  not  otiVnding  a  weak  brother  is  incon- 
■iateot  with  all  human  right  of  making  laws  concerning 
indilRsrent  things— both  Mwbkllhenow  professed  to  have 
diaooTefed  to  be  falact  enoneoni,  and  schismatical.  The 
ttane  year  he  alao  pnblnhed  aaecond  part  of  the  '  Pro- 
testant Reconciler,  earnestly  persuading  the  Dissenting 
luiiy  to  join  in  lull  conimninon  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Innd,  and  answering  all  ttu- objec-tions  of  non-t'ontbrmists 
against  the  lawfulness  of  their  Mibmission  unto  the  rites 
and  constitution  of  that  church.' 
He  now, after  publishing  a  Latin  compendium  of  etluo), 
Stidcea  Compendium  in  usum  academicae  juventulis,' 
Rvo..  Oxon.,  im,  tetumed  to  hia  old  nibject,  the  enrws  of 

Eopery.  and  ptibliahed  *  A  IVeatise  in  eonfiitation  of  the 
atin  Service  in  the  Church  of  Rome.' 4to..  I-on..  16S7; 
•  The  Fallibility  of  the  Roman  Church  demon^tratt  d,"  4to., 
Lon.,  1687,  a  treatise  against  the  worship  ol  iinatri-^ ;  '  A 
Demonstration  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  t  'Ounciis 
have  erred,'  41o.,  I.ou.,  1688,  on  communion  in  one  kind; 
and  'Treatise  of  Tiaditiows*  part  L,  4to.,  Lon.,  1688; 
part  ii.,  4to.,  Lon.,  1^. 

He  next  tame  forward  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  in 
Itvo  txeatists :  the  fiff^t  entitled  *  Con8ideration;s  humbly 
offered  for  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,'  -4to.,  Lond.,  1689;  the  second,  '  AnHis- 
toiicai  Account  of  some  things  relating  to  tlic  Nature  of 
the  English  Government,  &c.,'  4to.,  Lond.,  16S0.  These 
were  fmlowed  by  *  A  Diaconne  confirming  the  Truth  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  Extraordinary 
Gjfls  of  i lie  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafed  to  the  Apoi>tles,'  4to., 
1601 ;  atveatise  in  Latin  airain>t  Arianism  and  Sueinianism. 
'  Tractatus  de  Vera  Christi  Deitale.'  4to.,  Oxf.,  1691 ;  and 
'  A  Discourse  of  the  Love  of  God,'  8vo.,  Lond..  1G'J7. 

In  1703  appeared,  in  two  volumes  folio,  his  principal 
wvrk, '  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentan^  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' This  has  been  oHen  reprinted,  and  ia  still  held  in 
much  esteem  by  the  adherents  of  the  Arminian  system  of 
doctrine.  Thi;  l)e^t  tdition  i>  that  of  ITfX),  in  2  vols.  fol. : 
and  the  work  «a>  rcjjrinted  so  recently  us  1822.  in  one 
volume,  royal  4to.  In  connection  witli  it  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished '  A  l)iscoui>e  01  the  Necessity  and  Usi  lulness  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  by  reason  ol  the  Cui .  uptions  of  the 
Prineiples  of  Natural  Bieligion  among  Jew«  and  Heathens.' 
8vo.,  Lond.,  17D5;  'Reflections  on  some  Aaaertions  and 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  &c.'  «  lAmd.,  1707 ;  •  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  True  luipcn  of  the  words  El'^dum 
and  Rrprohatt'iii,'  8vo  ,  Lond.,  1710  (commonly  called 
•Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,' and  ollen  reprinted;  tiie  best 
edition  is  that  of  1789;  there  is  one  of  so  late  a  date  as 
1817) ;  'Four  Diacooncs '  (on  Election  and  Benrobation). 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1710;  a  trntlae  against  the  aoetrine  of 
Original  Sin  in  Latin.  'Tractatiis  de  Impntafionc  Divina 
Peceati  Adanii  Posteris  ejus,  &c.,'  8vo.,  l.ond,,  1711. 
Wliitby  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  his  teachers  at  the 
uinveiiiity  having  been  all  of  that  persuasion  ;  and,  as  he 
states  himself  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  above  tracts,  his 
own  investigations  and  reflectiona  liad  gradually  brought 
Aim  round  to  the  opposite  opinions. 

But  his  views  allerwards  underwent  a  still  further 
change.  Dr.  (/'larkc's  *  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,' 
which  appeared  in  1712,  made  him  a  convert  to  .Arianism, 
and  he  afterwards  published  the  toilowini^  tracts  in  defence 
of  his  new  creed  : — '  Dissertatio  de  8.  Sciipturarum  Inter- 
pretatione'  (against  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
controversies  about  the  Trinity »,  8vo.,  1714 ;  'A  Discourse 
ahowiag  that  the  £npotitiona  which  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathets  have  given  are  more  agreeable  to  the  Interpreta- 
tions <--\'  r»r  CMnrkf'.  >^c;-.'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1714;  'A  True 
Aocounl  and  CoatutoUou  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabel- 


lian*,'  Svo.,  'Lond.,  1616;  and  a  disquisition,  in  Latin, 
on  the  difficulties  which  attend  tlie  study  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  under  the  title  ot  •  Disquiationcf 
Modestae  in  Bulli  Defenuonem  Fldei  Nieenae,*  8vo., 
1720.  This  last  tract  involved  him  in  a  oontroveiay 
with  the  p-eat  Trinitarian  champion,  Dr.  Waferiand. 
Whitby  defended  himself  in  \\\o  addiUonal  pamphlets, 
published  thin  ianie  year,  and  retained  his  Arian  pt  in- 
ci.ple-s  to  the  end  of  his  hfe,  as  appears  from  his  posthu- 
mous work  entitled  *  Xvripat.  ^foyrilK,  or  the  I-a*t 
Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby :  containing  his  Correction  of 
seven)  passages  in  lus  Commentaiy  «f  the  New  Teatar 
ment;  to  which  are  added  Five  Discooieea, publiilied  bj 
his  express  order;"  8vo,,  Lund.,  1728. 

Meatiwliile  he  had  published  another  tract  on  the 
Romish  question,  entitled  '  Irrisiu  Dei  Panarii  Roma- 
nensium;  the  Derision  of  the  Breadcn  God.  &c.,*  8vo> 
Lond.,  1716 ;  and  he  had  also  taken  part  in  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Bishop 
Hoadly ;  the  nrst,  ♦  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Snape's  Second 
I..€tter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,'  8vo.,  I^iOnd..  1717;  the 
second.  'ADclcnce  ol"  the  Propositions  contained  in  the 
Ix)rd  Bishop  of  Baugor  s  Sermon,' Hvo.,  Lond.,  171*s\ 

To  this  long  list  are  still  to  be  added  six  single  ^rrnio  i- 
pnblished  at  different  times  between  1671  and  1714; 
'  Thirty-three  Sermons  upon  the  Attributes  of  God,'  '1  vo)«w. 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1710;  'Sermons  on  Several  Occmsions,' SVC 
Lond.,  1720 ;  •  Twelve  Sermons  preached  at  the  Cafliedra] 
I  ('hurch  ol' Sarum,*  J^vo.,  Lond.,  172G ;  besides  an  anony- 
1  luous  pamplilet,  entitled  'ASlioil  View  oi  Dr.  Beveridge'» 
Writings,"  8vo.,  Lond.,  1711 — a  severe  attack  on  Bishop 
Beveridge — of  whicli  lie  is  supposed  to  be  the  author. 

WHITCHURCH.  rHAMnBinB.1 

WHITCHURCH.  [SHnowiiMtnr! 

WHITE  BEAM-TR^E.  [Pyros.^ 

WHITE  CANONS.      rPHKMONSTRA.TEVStA>f  ORUtJl.] 

WHITE  LAKE,  or  liIP:LOE  OZERO.    [Russi/tx  Ej;- 

PIRK.I 

WHITE  LEAD.    [Lkad,  p.  370.1 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  TNbwHampshiiui.] 

WHITE  RIVER.  [MissmtmRivuul 

WHITE  SEA,  a  large  gulf  of  tiie  Aretie  Ocean,  which 

enters  deeply  into  the  iioMhern  parts  of  Enropean  Uti>*ia. 
between  U4""30'  and  tiH"  Mt'  N.  jat.  It  rather  ic>cmb,e-  a 
sound  of  large  dimensions,  than  an  open  sea.  and  hx- 
neariythe  shape  of  a  semicircle,  whose  opening  i-  directed 
towards  the  north-west,  and  which  is  separated  Uam  the 
(qpen  aea  by  a  Jaige  peninsula,  whidi  takca  its  oidinan- 
name  from  the  town  of  Kohi,  built  not  far  front  ita  noithem 
shore.  The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  is  between  K;inr) 
Noss.  on  the  peiunsuiaj  or  rather  island,  ol'  KaiiiHikHiu 
Zemlia.  which  lies  to  the  east,  and  Suatoi  .Nos.'..  a  project- 
ing cape  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola.  These  two  places  a:, 
about  100  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Tlie  gulf  grmdu- 
alljr  grows  narrower,  and  where  it  turns  to  tlie  aouth*w«9it 
it  M  itardty  mofc  tlian  40  miles  wide.  That  portion  of  it 
which  lies  east  and  west  is  nearly  twice  as  wide,  and  ev 
pands  towards  the  south  into  two  large  gulfs,  the  Dwiri^kaV  i 
(inba,  or  Gulf  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  east,  and  the  Om  r'^ai.; 
Gulja,  or  Gulf  of  the  Ontga;  both  bays  have  receivt>il 
their  names  from  the  rivers  which  fall'  into  their  mo-.t 
south-eastern  recesses.  West  of  the  OnezkaTa  Guba  the 
White  Sea  terminates  with  an  inlet,  which  is  about  lUO 
miles  long,  but  haa  only  a  mean  width  of  25  miles  and  nms 
to  the  north-west.  It  is  called  KandalaskaTa  Cuba,  or  the 
Gulf  of  Kandalaslv,  fioni  a  hmall  place  of  that  tiiiine  which 
lies  near  its  innermost  reec».  Tlie  area  of  this  4>fca  is  said 
to  be  about  44,000  square  miles. 

The  White  Sea  is  so  far  favourable  to  navigation,  thai  it 
has  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  yet  within  souod> 
ingH  with  the  exertion  of  a  sandbank  which  lies  befon 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  c*. 
the  DwinskaTa  Gnba.     This  sandbank  apjiro.-tches  th^. 
ea-stern  shore  withm  alnnit  a  mile,  and  remains  al)ont  three- 
miles  distant  from  the  southern  shore.  Large  vessels  f heir- 
fore  must  keep  near  the  shore,  which  is  generally  nxk} 
and  of  moderate  height,  but  may  be  safely  appnwched, 
the  depth  isaeidomJeaithaniZOlathoms.  A  bar  lica  acro» 
_  tlie  enttanee  of  the  river  Dwina,  which  at  low-water  ha^ 
only  12J  feet  of  water,  and  at  liitrh-water  from  144  to  l"' 
feet ;  at  spring-tides  it  rises  to  17  feet.    Hut  tlie  s.ea  is  ff«- 
((uenllv  covered  nith  foes,  \vhicb  are  thick  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  but  much  less  so  as  the  coa^t  is  apprxMchcd, 
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which  circumstance  renders  them  len  danf^eTt)\is  to  ship- 
ping. The  navis^ation  generally  lasts  six  months,  as  the  ice 
in  tlie  Dwina  begins  to  appear  at  tlw  end  of  October,  and 
before  the  begiaoinff  of  Majr  the  river  ceanot  aafo^  be 
entered  bjrveewb.  some  aceouot  of  the  tmde  of  tl^  ee* 
i»  found  under  Archanokl,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2C7. 

Fish  is  more  abundant  in  the  White  Sea  than  in  any  of 
the  cUistnl  hfis  ol'  Europe.  Seals  are  verj*  freauently  met 
^vith  on  the  shores.  The  white  iisli,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
n  lialers  of  Spittbergen,  or  the  bchl^,  or  white  whult. 
of  authors  and  Davtgatots,  yields  a  vahuible  oil.  and 
U  IMt  with  in  Iwfe  thoAls.    Cod  in  taken  in  great 

Slutitioe  doar  the  eoaata  of  the  pemnsula  of  Kola. 
enioKs  ere  tu  numerous  as  tHUmg  the  eoert  of  Nor- 
way. The  Halmo  aiitmnnalii  of  I'atlas  enters,  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  the  siiiall  lakeii  aJoni;  the 
coast,  and  is  much  esteemed  lor  its  flavour.  It  ap- 
pcan»  that  the  White  Sea  i»  the  uiost  western  part  of 
IJie  Arctic  Ocean  where  this  li*h  is  lound.  Other  kinds 
of  fish  which  aboand  are  the  Gadua  ffelefinus,  Gixdus 
cailarias.  and  the  flat  Itsh  wlueh  is  called  Pleuroneetes  gla- 
cialis.  I?jf  tlie  fisln  ry  canied  on  by  the  population  on  the 
shores  oI  the  White  Sea  is  not  Hinitcd  to  that  sea.  From 
Archangel,  Me.>^en,  and  ()nc;ra  many  vessels  are  annually 
sent  to  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  St!&,  and  especially  to  Spitx- 
berjfen  and  Nova  Zemlia,  where  they  take  whales  the  nar- 
whal, the  Pb^'seter  macrocephalua,  or  white  whale,  seals, 
mod  Um  wafma.  The  wal  rus  is  catted  in  the  Russian  language 
mortA,  from  which  the  English  morte  is  derived,  as  the 
teeth  of  that  animal  were  first  brought  to  England  from 
thf  \Vhite  Sea. 

The  whole  eastern  const  of  Atiietica.  fioni  the  month  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the  Strait  of  MiiE:alhaen>,  had 
been  discovered  before  the  existence  of  the  White  Sea 
was  known  to  the  seafaring  nations  of  Europe.  It  appears 
that  before  1903  the  farthest  point  known  in  these  parts 
WW  VardSehnus  m  Norway.  In  that  year  however 
liichard  Chancclor,  with  Km  ship  belonging  to  the  squa- 
dron of  Sir  Hnijh  Willouffhbv,  who  had  been  sent  to 
discover  a  north-east  pas-asie  to  Cataia,  or  China,  arrived 
at  St.  Nikolaiis,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Arch- 
ansjel,  and  by  this  voyage,  and  the  negotiations  which 
followed  it,  the  empire  of  Huma  was  opened  to  English 
enterprise.  A  company  which  had  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  "carrying  on  the  trade  in  these  parts, 
pushed  its  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  Rusua,  and  sent 
Its  delegates  even  to  Bokhara.  The  eommerce  of  the 
White  Sea  rapidly  increased;  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Dutch  and  llansealic  tow  ns  began  fc 
send  vessels  to  New  KholmoErory,  as  Archangel  was  then 
called,  which  was  built  m  1584.  It  was  less  active  during 
the  seventeoilli  cmtury.  llie  civil  wan.  which  laid  waste 
the  empire  after  the  death  of  Boris  GodoonolP,  and  the 
pl;i<::ue  aiul  the  i!t-\\ill  which  Alexei  Michailowitch  showed 
towards  the  Knijli>h  after  the  death  of  (.'haries  I.,  frequently 
intemipted  and  ahnoht  annihilated  the  F]ncli!>h  commerce 
with  Archangel.  Towanls  the  end  of  the  century  it  be- 
came more  steady  and  began  to  increase,  but  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Cnglish  had  ci\io]red  over  other  searfiiring 
natrani  had  been  tflien  fW>ni  lh«m,  and  their  profits  were 
greatly  reduced.  ARcr  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg 
the  commerce  of  Russia  was  diverted  from  the  White  Sea 
to  tlu'  Ualtic.  atul  this  was  in  a  short  time  completely 
effected  by  the  energetic  measures  of  Peter  the  Great. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  century  the  commerce  ot 
Archanfcel  was  in  a  languishing  state,  so  that  between  1761 
and  170  not  more  than  40  vessels  on  an  average  visited 
the  port,  whilst  at  the  beginning  of  the  eentttiy  tbeir  nnm- 
l)er  ha<l  annually  amounted  to  130.  Tlie  empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  did  litfl'e  to  raise  it,  but  Paul  I.  and  Alexander 
to<jk  off  the  restrictions  under  which  Peter  had  laid  its 
coinmercc,  niul  since  the  bcc;innin9  of  tllis  flcntuij  it  has 
continually  been  increasing. 

(Lvitke's  Reist-  durch  das  Nbrdliche  BumMT}  Sloroli's 
GudkicM*  da  Runixken  Hanckk.) 

WRITR  SWELLING,  a  disease  of  the  jointe,  so  called 
cn  act  :  tit  of  the  unaltered  colour  of  the  skin.  Under 
this  tcitj)  are  included  nearly  all  those  diseases  of  the 
joints  which  are  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the 
bones,  cartilages,  or  membranes  constituting  the  joint. 
Tlwee  inflammations  are  constantly  attended  with  swelling, 
which  Is  circumscribed;  the  part  is  sometimes  hard,  re- 
flitioK  the  pressure  of  the  fingen,  and  thus  loading  to  the 
P.  a.  No.  1728. 


impression  that  the  bone  is  swollen  and  diseased ;  or  it 
may  be  elartic,  and  jrielding  to  pressure ;  or  so  soil  as  to 
prodoee  the  impraanon  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  Some- 
times these  sweitinn  arc  attended  with  no  pain,  at  other 
times  pain  is  one  orthe  earlieet  svmptoim,  and  is  constantly 

f resent,  and  greatly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  limb, 
n  some  cases  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  but  htUe  im- 
peded, whilst  ir.  i-s  they  arc  entirely  destroyed.  These 
general  symptuni.s  liowever  admit  of  distinction,  and  seve- 
ral forms  of  wiiite' swelling  can  now  be  tnuMMl  to  diffmnt 
put1b  of  the  joint  as  their  seat. 

-A^mongst  oldeir  writers  those diseaMS have  been  described 
under  the  aaOMa  of  trn'ma  ventnsa,  fungus  artiruli,  lym- 
phatic tnraor,  and  other  names.  A  common  division  of 
these  disca-ses  is  also  into  rheumatic  and  scrofulous,  ac- 
cording a-s  they  were  suj)posed  to  have  their  ongin  m  a 
rheumatic  or  sciol'nlous  state  of  the  >\stem.  The  more 
active  were  referred  to  the  former  and'  the  chronic  to  the 
latter.  Jfyuf  Other  distinctions  are  founded  more  upon 
the  age,  temperament,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  than 
upon  essentia]  tfiflbreneeaof  the  fiienae.  The  nikiwing  are 
the  diseases  of  the  joints  which  an  generally  denominated 
white  swellings. 

1.  liij!'iwmntitm  of  thr  ^yrnn-ial  Mrmbranrfi. — This 
disease  may  be  cither  acute  or  ciirontc.  When  acute,  the 
skin  is  generally  red,  and  the  joint  very  painful  and  tender. 
It  commences  with  pain  at  one  parocHlar  spot,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  after,  swelling  takes  place.  The  swelling  may 
be  felt  at  first  to  undulate,  ftom  the  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  membrsne ;  but  this  becomes  less  evident  r.i  the  disease 
at?vances,-from  the  thickening  of  the  memhranes  and  also 
from  the  cttusion  of  lymph.  The  swelling  always  assumes 
the  form  and  direction  of  the  synovial  membranes.  In  a 
few  days  the  disease  subsides  altogether  or  assumes  the 
chronic  fonn.  When  the  inflammation  ia  chronic  from 
the  beginning,  the  nain  and  tendeneM  are  much  less,  so 
that  the  patient  is  aible  to  walk  abont  without  much  difli- 
culty.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  the  .skin  retains  irs 
natural  colour,  the  swellins;  increases  only  slowly,  and  the 
symptoms  are  rendered  worse  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
exertion.  In  tliese  eases,  although  the  effused  fluid  may 
at  length  become  absorbed,  the  synovial  membrane  re- 
mains thickened,  and  swelling  and  stifiheas  (rf  the  joint  am 
the  consequence,  constituting  a  very  common  farm  of 
white  swelling.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are  both  con- 
stitutional and  local.  It  may  arise  as  an  effect  of 'phlebitis 
gout-  rheum  iti  ,  :,  M-|)hilis,  or  mercury  ;  or  it  may  be  pro- 
dtir  ed  by  >.j>i,tjiw.  contusions,  wounds,  dislocations,  or  frac- 
luM  -  of  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  vary  according  as  it 
is  acute  or  chronic,  or  dependent  on  local  or  constitutional 
causes.  In  the  acute  and  local  form  of  the  diamse  perfect 
quietude  must  be  trtriated  on,  and  feneral  bleeding  and 
leeches  to  the  part  should  he  had  recourse  to,  v/ith  saline 
purgaliveis  and  diaphoretics.  When  the  hkin  is  tense, 
fomentations  and  pouli:i  -- .n  iy  be  used  ;  but  wlu  rt  not, 
cold  lotions  will  be  best.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  chronic 
form  leeches  and  cold  lotions  to  the  part  may  be  applied 
and  perfect  quietude  eqjoined.  In  the  latter  sta^  counter* 
irritanta  mav  be  naed,  such  as  blisters,  the  savine  cerate, 
ointment  of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.  When  persons  ai« 
well  enough  to  move  about,  the  joint  should  be  kept  from 
movement  by  stmppinc  it  with  soap-plastei-,  or  covering 
if  with  a  bandaire  or  a  cap  of  leather  or  olher  Uiatetial 
made  to  tit  tight.  For  the  removal  ot  the  stiffness,  cham> 
pooing,  the  vapour-bath,  or  friction  with  the  haind.  may  be 
employed.  When  the  inflammation  arisesftom  rheumatism 
or  i^pbilis,  the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  ftr  thoaa 
diseases. 

2.  Pulpy  mchfning  n/  the  Syiinrinf  Mmthrant'. — Tliis 
disease  generally  occurs  in  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  is  mostly  confined  to 
tlie  knee-joint.  There  is  not  much  pain  in  the  joint,  but 
swelling  and  rigidity  come  on  slowly,  'i'he  joint  on  being 
touched  appears  to  have  fluid  in  it. '  This  disease  ^ocs  on 
sometimes  for  vears^  till  at  last  it  destroys  tne  jomt ;  and 
unless  the  limn  is  amputated,  hectic  sj'mptoms  ensue  and 
destroy  the  patient.  This  disease  consists  in  a  total  dis- 
r„-;uuzation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted 
into  a  brownish  or  lightish  biown  pulpy  jubstancc,  vaiying 
from  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  In 
its  advanced  stagn  the  cartilages,  bones,  and  ligaments 
of  the  joint  boeomo  impKcated  in  the  disease. 
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Th»  well-nuuked  case»  of  tiiis  diseiM  must  be  looked 
DDon  u  ineanible,aad  only  amputaUoii  will  give  a  chance 

orrelier.  tn  mild  or  donmftircaMS  the  only  plan  that 
stenis  to  uflVr  Miceovs  jieitVct  iiuietude  of  the  joint, 
wliicli  may  !)»'  sccurecl  liy  J;a^1^■l><>ald  or  other  splints,  or 
by  soiip-pfnstf r.  The  KfiuTal  licalth  ^ho;l!J  bi-  iiltcnded 
to,  and  local  applications  made  at  coixlinR  tu  the  symptoms. 
Inflammation  should  be  subdued  by  leeches,  and  gentle 
coantei^itantt  may  be  kept  constantly  AppUed. 

3.  Vfen-ttUnn  nf  tha  CurttlagM^T\m  diaetM  occurs 
chii'flv  in  c  hildren  or  adults  under  the  middle  «ge«  It  is 
fri'ijsii'iitly  a  constuiueiice  cf  the  preceding  diseases,  but 
iiltoii  Ofcursi  alone^  althouizli  m  piocrc-!.  it  may  invoNi' 
the  whole  joint.  Tlie  joml  m  which  il  is  most  Inaueiitly 
leeii  it  the  hip,  producing  the  greater  amount  of  t  lie  dis- 
«Mea  known  by  the  nane  of  hip-joint  disease.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  knee,  it  differs  from  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membranes  by  the  pain  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  disease  being  slight,  and  its  going  on  increasing  in 
intensity.  The  paii;  is  also  present  hometimes  tour  or  five 
weeks  before  any  swellinsz  is  perceived.  Tlie  swel  ini:. 
when  it  does  occur,  arise*  trom  inttanunation  of  the  cellular 
tiiBlie  outside  the  joint,  and  often  appears  much  larger 
than  it  really  is,  IVom  the  previous  waiting  of  the  leg  from 
want  or  use.  In  muty  ones  nn  effusioo  takes  place  into 
the  synovid  membrane  and  Increasea  the  swelUni^.  In  the 
progress  of  Ihf  ilisoriM-  ali^t  c^i-i-^  furm,  \\a\  inn  fistulous  con- 
nections with  tiie  svnuvm!  nii  nihi luie  and  llie  surrounding 
inflamed  tissue.  As  the  ciutdaKinous  tiss\ie  is  renewed 
with  difficulty,  the  most  favourable  tcrrainatioo  of  this 
disease  is  generally  attended  with  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  raalis  essential ;  whatever 
moves  the  linb  afflects  the  diseased  cartilage.  The  lunb 
maybe  placed  in  splints,  or  bandaged  up  with  soap-plaster, 
or  periect  quiitude  of  the  joint  may  be  secured  by  M'ln- 
tyrc's  fracture-spluit.  which  has  the  advantaice  vl'  bfine; 
easily  removed  lor  the  puruo«>e  of  making  auulicatioiis  to 
the  part  affected.  Where  the  joint  is  hot,  cold  lotiom  and 
ieecnesmay  be  applied  i  but  where  it  is  cool,  counter- 
irritanta,  blisten,  issoea,  moxas,  aniimonial  ointment,  or 
croton  oil.  On  the  Continent  the  actual  cautery  is  lecom- 
mended.  For  the  swelling  and  rigidity  which  SO  oon- 
>tar.tly  remain,  relief  may  be  sought  m  the doueke^  cfanm- 
pooing,  or  Iriction  with  the  hand. 

4.  ^xrrjfulotu  Diftixe  qf  ihe  Jmnls,  beginning  in  the 
jBorm.— At  one  time  all  white  swellings  were  supposed  to 
inrolTO  the  bones,  and  this  on  account  of  the  apparent 
enlargement  of  the  bones  oC  the  affected  joint.  Tnat  this 
is  not  the  case  the  existence  of  the  above  forms  of  (Sseasc 
proves,  but  even  the  fact  on  which  the  supposition  wms 
founded  is  not  con-eet.  So  far  from  the  Iwnes  l)einK  always 
enlarcred  in  these  caMs,  theic  arc  only  a  vtry  tew  <m  record 
in  which  dissection  has  shown  the  bones  to  be  enlarged. 
The  bone  has  been  supposed  to  be  swelled  from  the 
Inrdnessof  thepart  andits  size :  but  the  former  acises  from 
the  natural  texture  of  the  parts,  and  the  latter  b  made  to 
appear  ijreater  by  contrast  with  the  wasting  diseased 
hmb.  But  the  Iwnes  are  sul)jecl  to  disease  which  begins 
in  (heir  cancellous  texture.  The  phosphate  uf  huie  is 
removed  from  them  or  deposited  m  le.«  ijuantity,  and 
a  yellow  caseous  substance  is  secreted  in  its  place.  Tlie 
heads  of  the  bones  are  altogether  weakened  and  softened, 
•od  deporits  of  bony  tumxr  of  an  irregular  form  are 
found  on  their  outside.  Whilst  this  chaiige  is  goinj^;  on 
the  patient  experiences  pain ;  the  knee,  which  is  the  joint 
it  most  commonly  attacks,  swells;  the  motions  of  the  joint 
are  affected,  and  it  becomes  more  or  k^ss  contracted,  »^o 
as  to  prevent  it  being  straightened.  In  the  course  of 
time  matter  is  formed  in  the  cavity,  and  makes  its  way 
out  by  ulceration  through  the  synovial  membrane,  or 
abscesaes  form  on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  SooMtimes 
sinuses  occur,  and  run  to  a  eoanderable  extent  ftnn  the 
joint        r  Ihc  la>ci.i,  or  between  it  .and  the  skin. 

This  comhlion  of  a  limb  is  generally  connected  with  a 
gerofulous  constitution,  and  the  more  decided  the  scro- 
fiiloos  disposition,  the  more  difficult  will  the  disease  be 
to  treat.  However,  whatever  may  be  tin  state  of  the  con- 
Mitattoiw  this  must  be  attended  to  prionrily  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  eases.  Under  tlie  aracle  Scatorvta  will  be  | 
found  indicated  the  general  principles  on  which  such  cases  | 
shoul  l  bf  treated.  The  local  treatment  must  be  the  same 
$iS  fur  othi'i  criMS  u)  white  swellinif.  Quietude  of  the 
joint  bhould  tx:  secured  on  some  of  llie  piaiu  previoubly 


proposed,  and  a.tthere  is  a  constant  tendency  to  anchylosis, 
care  should  be  taken  if  possible  that  the  anehyloda  occurs 
in  a  position  most  eonvcment  ftr  niini^  the  limb.  Counter* 

irritants  will  he  found  of  prrat  utility  in  the>-p  cases.  *uch  as 
blister,  aiilirnotiiai  ointuient,  and  croton  oil.  Care  how- 
ever must  be  taken  that  they  arc  not  employed  whilst  there 
is  a  tendency  to  inflammatorv  action;  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  the  means  that  are  employed,  such  as  leeches,  cold 
lotions,  &0.,  for  an  increased  activity  of  the  part,  should  be 
immediately  abandoned  when  that  activity  ceases.  When 
the  morbid  process  has  t>een  arrested,  champooing,  friction, 
and  pouring  water  on  the  part  fVom  a  heiirht  should  be 
had  recoui-se  to.  for  the  purpo.ie  of  strenjrthening  it.  The 
abscesses  which  form  in  these  cases  should  tne  opened 
early :  if  left  to  themselves^  thejT  Often  1m«»  ulomliOOB 
which  are  difficult  to  heal. 

CCooper,  Fimt  Lines  qf  Surgerif  ;  Surgical  ZHOionarf  s 
Brodie.  PaUutlogieal  mid  8urg%oal  OlmrealtOM  on  iNe- 
eatet  f>f  the  J6int».) 
WHITK  THORN,  or  HAWTHORN.  [Ciiattgcs.] 
WHITE,  ROllKKT.  an  English  line  and  mezzotint  en- 
graver, born  in  London,  in  1G45.  He  learnt  drawing  and 
etching  of  David  Loggan,  for  whom  he  drew  and  engraved 
many  buildings.  He  has  engraved  a  large  collection  of 
English  poitraits.  many  of  which  were  drawn  bv  himself 
from  the  life  in  lead-penon  upon  vefhim.  He  drew  also 

the  heads  of  Sir  rJodlVey  KnclU  r  and  hi*  t'ntlher,  which 
aie  enirravcd  in  Samliail  s  'Tciitscho  Acndemie,'  &c.  Sir 
Godfri'v  painted  \Vh;tc"s  portrait  in  return. 

White  (  i.LTtavrd  tlie  first  Oxford  Almanac  in  1674.  He 
was  busily  uinployed  for  forty  years,  and  he  had  amassed 
about  SOiiOl.  i  yet,  says  Waktole,  by  misfortune  or  vraste 
he  died  it^igent  at  last  t  in  niM  a  printseller  however,  in 
the  Poultry,  who  purchased  his  plates,  made  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time.  Walpole  ha.s  given  a  li.st  of  about  two  liun- 
dii'd  and  fifly  of  White's  heada,  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
the  following  observation :  *  As  no  man  perhaps  h&s  ex- 
ceeded Robert  White  in  the  multiplicity  of  English  heads, 
it  may  be  dlBcult  to  fpve  a  complete  catalogue  of  them, 
yet  as  my  author  (Vertue)  had  fbnned  a  long  list,  it  wouU 
be  deftaudiog  curious  eoUeeton  if  I  retosed  to  tian> 
scribe  it.' 

Georhe  White,  the  sou  of  Robert  White,  was  also  a 
clever  mezzotint  engraver  and  a  painter.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  father,  and  he  completed  some  plates  !e!> 
unfiiiiahed  by  him  at  his  death..  He  excelled  his  father  in 
mezzotint,  and  the  following  he.ads  in  this  style  are  very 

Pood  : — the  Duke  of  Onmond,  Lord  Clarendon,  Sylvester 
etyt.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Colonel  Blood,  who  ftde 
the  crown,  and  the  notorious  Jack  Sheppard,  af\er  Sir 
.lames  Thornhili.  His  last  plate  is  dated  1731.  (Walpole, 
Catalogue  qf  Bngraoert;  Stmtt,  Dietiomarif  iff  £•<■ 

grnvfrs.) 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  known  as  the  author  of  the  'Na- 
tural Uistoiy  of  Selbome,'  was  bom  at  Selbome  on  the 
18th  of  July,  172Q,  and  received  his  early  education  it 

Basingstoke,  under  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Warton,  father  of  th<" 
poet  of  that  name.  On  leaving;  Hasinestoke  he  wa.s  ad- 
iiiilted  a  student  of  Oriel  College,  Oxiford,  and  took  hi^ 
Uachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1743.  He  was  elected  a  FcUot 
of  his  college  in  1744^  BOd  became  Master  of  Art^  in  17  >(> 
and  was  mwle  a  senior  proctor  of  the  Uoivenity  in  17^ 
He  eidiibited  when  voung  an  atlaehracnt  to  literature  and 
the  study  of  natural  histor)",  and  it  was  to  indulge  in  these 
tastes  that  he  retired  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  his 
native  villatfe.  Hire  he  lived  surrounded  by  his  friends 
cngro.ssed  by  his  favourite  pursuits  durini:  the  whole  of 
his  life :  he  died  on  the  2(>th  of  June,  1793.  Although 
he  had  frequently  offers  of  preferment  in  the  church,  he 
declined  them  all :  not  that  ne  was  averse  to  the  duties  of 
the  clerical  profession ;  for  during  the  latter  pert  of  his 
life  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  curate  at  Selbome,  and 
had  previously  performed  IIk  •.ame  duties  in  the  adjoinini: 
parish  of  Fanngdon.  The  work  on  whirh  the  rcputati-jn 
of  White  as  a  naturalist  rests,  and  which  must  e\«r  claim 
for  him  a  conspicuous  position  amongst  the  cultiva'ors  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  classical  writcre  of  Gicat  Britain, 
is  his  *  Natural  Hii^tory  of  Selbome.'  This  work  vras  fini 
published  in  quarto,  in  1789,  four  reani  previooa  to  the 
death  of  the  fiutlioi  .  In  this  first  edition  also  appearei  a 
chapter  on  tlic  antujuities  of  Selbome,  a  pait  of  tn^  work 
which  has  not  l>een  orten  republished  with  the  minit  rou" 
editions  of  the  '  Natural  History.'  Alter  the  death  of  Gd- 
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bert  White,  Dr.  Aikin  pnblished  r  work  entitled  *  A  Natu- 
ralist's Calendar,  with  OIjm,':  \  al  l  H.s  in  various  i)i  anclu-<i  ol' 
Natural  History,'  the  whole  wDrlc  bviu^  sclecUd  iruiu  a 
natural  history  Jourtud  which  had  been  kept  by  White  lor 
twenty-five  years.  In  1802  the  ^Calendiir  ' and 'Natural 
History*  were  published  together  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 
In  1813  the  'Anttauities,'  'Natunl  Histo^,'  'Calendar.' 
mnd  tome  poems  of  the  author's  were  published  tot^ether 
in  one  volume,  m  i;in.  From  this  lime  vanuus  t  l.'ioiis  of 
these  works  have  ajmeared.  ediled  by  the  H«v.  .Juhii  Mrt- 
ford.  Sir  William  Jardine,  Captain  Brown,  and  otlier 
editors.  One  of  the  best  ot  Uie  later  editions  was  by  tiio 
late  Edward  Turner  Bennett,  &ttiet.ir^-  to  the  Zoolo);ical 
Socic^,  It  coBtum  the  *  N»tiuml  Hiatoiy,'  •  Antiouitu*.' 
mmI  the  *  If ttomfiifb  Cdendar,*  and  ii  tiiriehcd  with  eo- 
pion*  notes  bv  the  editor,  and  by  Mi'ssrs.  Bell,  Owen,  Yar- 
rell,  Daniell,  Hfunie.  Herbert,  and  otheni.  The  last  edition 
of  this  work,  bv  the  Ef  •  I  lenynsof  Qmlvidg«^hMjust 
been  published  in  small  8vo.  ^IB43). 

The  portions  of  White's  writings  devoted  to  natural 
bistionr  ere  written  la  an  elegant  and  pleaNiig  siyla.  aad 
letTe  to  the  reader  Mmietbin?  of  the  enthunann  of  the 
vvriler.  No  one  can  fail  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  the  author  in  his  rural  solitude,  after 
rt-ading  his  letters,  and  they  iuive  much  contributed  to 
spread  a  taste  for  natural  history  in  this  country.  But  his 
Utters  and  emkjf»  on  subt}ects  of  natuitd  history  are  not 
merely  inteicfltmg  for  their  atyle  andaMtter;  thev  eon- 
lain  a  larn  anioiifit  of  original  obienratfen  whidft  hat 
eontrilnifecT  much  to  a  knowledge  of  the  forms,  habits, 
and  instincts  of  the  arumalsthat  inhabit  Gnat  Hritaiii. 

White  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  belontfin^  to  a  fa- 
mily whose  members  all  took  great  delight  in  natural  his- 
tory pursuits,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  cone- 
apomfenoe.  Four  of  hi*  bratbera  are  referred  to  in  his 
letters,  and  toae  of  then  are  well  known  for  their  Kterary 
labours.  Most  of  his  brothers  and  (•istei-s  were  roarrii  f 
but  he  died  sinsrle.  He  however  took  Lieut  interest  in  liu 
lainilifs  of  his  near  relatives,  and  ( ;iielully  notad  down  in 
hi>  diary  the  births  of  his  nephews  and  inuces,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  the  number  of  sixty-three. 

In  his  letters  White  frequently  mentiona  a  tortoise  which 
he  kept ;  the  shell  of  fht  animal  waa  eartfullv  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  on  being-  examined  by  Mr.  Hennett,  he 
found  reason  to  believe  that  it  belonged  to  a  hitherto  un- 
describedip«eiet»  AtttlMa  aoeovdininy  named  tt  TUiudo 
if'/tiiei. 

i  Prr/ac*  to  Bennett's  edition  of  Whiteli  fiMlonie.) 


WHITE,  REV.  JOSEPH,  waa  the  son  of  a  poor  joorney- 
nian  weaver  of  Gloucester,  where  he  waa  horn  In  174A.  Ins 

father  brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  but  sent  him  for  a 
time  to  a  charity-school,  where  the  education  he  received, 
w natcver  it  amounted  to,  had  ttie  effect  of  insj)irintj  him 
wi'ilt  a  love  of  rt'ading  and  stud<',  which  he  camt^d  so  far 
m  his  leisure  hours,  that  his  attainments  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
fumi>hed  him  with  the  means  entering  himself  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford.  This  was  probablv  when  he  was 
about  three  and  twenty,  sinee  he  is  stated  to  have  taken 
hi*  degree  of  M.A.  in  1773.  At  that  date  the  o  i  v  j  i,  of 
:  .4e  Oriental  languages  which  he  knew  seem*  to  have  been  i 
the  Hebrew;  he  now  began,  under  the  encouragement  of 
Dr.  Moore,  afterwards  succewivelv  Bishop  of  BMgw  and 
Archbishop.of  Canterbury,  to  apply  himself  to  the  Ar^c 
and  otheis,  and  made  ra{>id  progress.  In  1774  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college  (worth  about  7W.  per 
annum),  and  next  year  he  was  appointed  l.audian  Profes- 
sor of  Arabic  in  the  University,  from  which  he  derived 
about  as  much  more.  On  entcrincj  upon  this  office,  7th 
April,  1779b  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  on  the  utility 
of  the  Arabic  tongue  in  theological  studies  (*De  Utilitato 
Linguae  Arabics  in  Studiia  Theologicis' ),  which  was 
printed,  in  4to.,  the  lame  year,  and  bmuirht  him  great  re- 

f)utation.  Hi*  next  publication  was  an  edition,  w  ith  a  trnns- 
ation  and  notes,  of  theSyaac  Philoxenian  Veriioii  of  the 
F  j  ;r  Gospels  ('Sac  rornni  Evangeliorum  VersioSyrtaca  Phil- 
gxeniar.n',,  from  a  celebrated  MS.  belonging  to  New  Col- 
Ic-u<'.  ^^tuch  appe«re4»in  2  vo1i»4lo.,  m  177B.  This  was 
followed  the  same  year  ^a  icrmoB  preached  before  the 
University.  Nor.  19th.  1779,  reeommetidhtg  a  rerhal  of  the 
atilhorized  English  translation  of  tlte  Old  Testament,  which 
was  much  applauded  both  for  its  learning  and  eloouence. 
Wliila  w»  now  n]^ntied  one  of  the  preaeben  nt  white 


hall  chapel,  and,  having  taken  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  177U. 
he  continued  to  keep  lii»  namL'  belbre  the  imli'ii-  Iiy  pui)- 
lishinsc  lutliat  inme  ycai',  'A  L«ttt;»  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don Low  til  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Septuagint and  the  next  year,  in  4to.,  '  A  Specimen  of 
the  Civil  and  Military  Institutes  of  Timour.  or  'Tamerlane, 
rendered  from  tiie  Penian  into  Englikh.'  The  completed 
translation  of  the  latter  work,  executed  by  M^jor  Uavy, 
aopeared,  in  4to.,  in  17B.3,  with  a  prelace,  index»  geograf 
phical  notes,  Sec,  by  White. 

Soon  after  this  ucc>ined  the  most  remarkable  passage  in 
his  life.  In  Easter  term,  1783.  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  Bampton  I.«ctures  for  the  following  year:  this  duty  he 
eaconted  accordingly  with  extraordinary  effect:  and  when 
the  sermons,  the  subject  of  which  was  *  A  View  of 
Christianity  and  Mahomefanism,  in  their  History,  their 
Evidenee,  and  their  KtiecU,"  w«rc  publisht'd.  soon  alter 
their  delivery,  the  admiration  with  which  they  had  been 
heard  from  the  pulpit  was  borne  out  by  an  equally  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  reading  world,  which  demanded 
a  second  edition  of  the  volume  within  a  twelvemonth. 
A  wealthy  prebend  in  the  cathedra)  of  Gloncester, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow), 
speedily  rewaitJed  tlii;  learned  and  eluciuent  author,  who  in 
1787  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  wa.s  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Utuverisity.  Soon  aSlet 
this  however  a  strange  discovery  was  made.  In  May,  ITBIt 
died  fuddenly  the  Rev.  fiaouwi  Badeock,  who  bad  ioraome 
time  been  one  of  tiie  most  ndive  and  able  vrriteis  in  the 
*  Monthly  Review'  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the 
day,  chiefly  on  theolosrical  subjects ;  and  in  his  pocket-buok 
was  found  a  proniissmy  note  from  White  lor  fitX)/.,  dated 
Wadhnm  College,  7th  Augxist,  \78G.  From  letters  after- 
wards found  among  Badooek's  papers,  it  was  abundantly 
proved  that  this  note  waa  granted  by  White  in  payment  for 
aasistanee  which  he  had  secretly  ootained  from  Badeock 
in  the  composition  of  his  Bampton  Lt-ctiires.  White,  ujion 
beinir  applied  to,  fin>t  shuffled,  and  then  tried  what  he  could 
do  by  bullyunr :  by  liis  blunderiup  nianat;ement  he  jiro- 
voked  thi?  jiaities  in  whose  hands  the  seerel  was,  to  niiiku 
an  exposure  of  the  whole  afl'air ;  and  then  it  turned  out 
that  Badeock  had  aot  been  lus  only  ooa4iutor— iiial  be  liad 
also  employed  the  services  of  Dr.  Parr  in  the  same  way. 
Badeock,  it  would  appear,  was  aware  of  Parr  having  a  hand 
in  the  matter:  Parr,  much  to  his  indignation  when  (be 
truth  came  out,  had  been  kejit  in  entire  iirnonince  of  Bad- 
eock's  siiare  in  it.  White  had  meaiiMttile  paid  the  money 
to  Badcock's  representatives ;  but  in  17H9,  Badcock's  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.Gabhel,prea«lMrat  the  Octagon  chapel 
in  Bath,  by  whom  the  dlseovery  had  been  made,  publishedl 
the  whole  story  in  anSvo.  pamphlet,  entitled 'Facts  relating 
to  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Lectiircs.'  To  this  White  replied 
the  next  year  in  another  namplilet.  which  he  calhu  -  A 
Statement  of  Dr.  White's  Literary  Obligations  to  tin  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Hadcock,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Purr, 
iX.D.'  This  statement  amounts  substantiatiy  to  an  ad- 
mission of  the  charges,  the  undeniable  facts  being  merely 
attempted  to  be  excused  or  apologised  fbr.  But  the  most 
complete  account  of  this  curious  aflhir  is  that  reeently 
given  bv  Or.  .lohn  Johnson,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Dr.  T'ari." 
Lon.,  1828,  pp.  216-21X).  The  numerous  letters  wIulIi  are 
printed  by  Or.  .lohnson  present  the  strangest  development 
of  the  system  of  importunate  mendicancy  w  hich  White  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  on,  not  only  upon  ttiit:,  but  othei 
occasions.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  after  all  to  assign  what 
would  seem  to  ordinary  people  an  adequate  motive  Ibr  hi* 
conduct.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  ofbterlin^  talent, 
and  probably  quite  capable  of  writing  as  good  lectures  as 
those  he  begged  or  bought  :  and  it  l  onid  hardly  have  been 
indolenc«!  lliat  induced  him  lo  take  ttie  course  he  did,  for 
the  trouble  he  gave  himself  in  managing  his  scheme  of 
complicated  doMption,  and  in  ftttinc  into  the  liDrm  of  a 
continuons  writinf  what  he  wrote  mmself  and  what  he 
got  iVom  otherv.  must  have  been  fully  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  original  composition.  One  thins  is  clear,  that  his 
object  was  of  the  lowe.-t  kind,  the  producing  sneh  discourses 
as  would  be  most  likely  to  procure  him  preferment  or 
monev,  however  he  might  come  by  them.  Hb  friends 
tried  ie  paia  off  the  way  in  which  he  had  acted  aa  prooeed* 
ing  fWnn  sheer  simplicityof  ehavaeter  and  Igmmnee  of  the 
world.  B  '.t  there  is  nrobably  more  truth  in  what  Dr.  John- 
son says  : — •  Under  tlie  lounging  and  negligent  exterior  of 
anisthti  White  ooncealed  many  of  the  qualities  of  n  refined 
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thinker;  and.  though  hp  looked  wild  and  weak,  he  waa 
actually  a  man  of  lAiicme  acufeness.  But  llie  slovenly 
habits  which  altered  ms  appearance  sunk  into  Ihu  texture 
of  hi«  character,  and  deformed  the  whole  construction.' 
But,  it  may  be  added,  who  m  one  letter  characteriies  him 
aa  uniting  to  the  darkest  management  theclum^MtaxeBUp 
tion,  always  believed  that  hia  own  and  Bidooek's  wci«  not 
th«  on  ly  pena  he  had  lud  under  eontribution ;  hw  notkm  ynM, 
that  another  of  White's  friends  T>-  Jolm  Parsont,  after- 
wards bishup  of  Peterborough,  was  a  main  aaxiliary  in  the 
pre !  >arat  ion  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  from  beginning  to  end, 
though  '  without  being  let  into  the  secret  of  other  persons 
being  also  emploved.' 

White'*  cdeuMtion  m  to  pnfienneflt  was  not  disap- 
printed.  He  wu  soon  After  ^nomoted  by  Ihe  crown  to  a 
cnnonry  of  Christ  Church  :  betides  which,  having,  in  1790, 
vacated  his  lellowbhij)  by  marriage,  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  livm^  of  Melton  in  Siitfolk.  Hia  8ut>- 
s«qiient  publications  w«re  hiii  well-knowti  '  Dialessaron,' 
or  chronological  arrangement  of  the  passages  in  the  Grreek 
text  of  the  Four  Gospels  containinir  the  history  of  the  Life 
of  Chrilt,  which  appeared,  in  Bvo.,  in  1800,  and  has  been 
severkl  timM  rejpnnted ;  his  '  Aegyptiaca,  or  Observations 
on  certain  Antiquitiet  of  £g3npC  (containing  the  Arabic 
text,  with  a  I^Atin  translation  of  Abdallatif's  Description  of 
EcrypC,  4to,,  180!  ;  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tflnient,  exhiliitine:  the  alterations  proposed  by  Ciiiesbach  in 
the  common  text,  2  vols.  cr.  Hvo.,  1808 ;  and  a  sequel  to  this, 
ill  a  Lai  in  svnopsi:i  of  the  bystem  of  criticism  adopted  by 
Gnesbach,  •  fcrisewsGriesbacmaoae  in  Noyum  Twtiunenhim 
Synopiiiif;,'  which  appeared  in  Hediedathwrendenoe 
in  Christ  (•hiu  th.  2'2iid  Mav.  1814. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRk'E.  was  a  native  of  Nottinjr- 
ham,  where  he  wa.-^  bom  "ilht  Marcli,  ITHT).  He  wa^  the 
SOD  of  John  White,  a  butcher  of  thai  place,  and  of  hu  \vif«: 
Maiji  whose  maiden  name  was  Neville,  and  who  belonged 
to  a  rcqwctable  Staffonishire  family.  H«  early  showed 
a  posrion  ftur  reading,  end  fted  begun  to  try  his  hand  at 
composition  in  prose  when  he  ^•  p.'!  ihout  seven  yeai^;  oKI. 
His  nrst  attempts  inverse  appeiu  io  iiave  been  of  consider- 
ably later  date ;  the  earliest  that  is  pivcn  or  metitioiied  by 
his  biographer  is  a  short  poem  stated  to  have  b«en  'written 
at  the  age  ofthirteen.*  He  had  now,  in  addition  to  writing 
and  arithmetic,  acquired  an  acijuaiatanoe  with  the  French 
lanjrnage ;  but  up  to  this  time  it  continued  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  his  father  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
and  one  whole  day  in  ever>'  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on 
other  Uays,  were  employed  in  carrying  the  butchers  ba.s- 
ket.  At  loiit  his  moltier,  who  appears  tu  have  been  a 
woman  of  some  educufioti.  as  well  as  of  a  superior  cast  of 
mind,  and  who  bad  now,  in  conjunction  with  her  eide^ 
dangliter,  opcaed  a  boarding  and  day-6€houl,  which 
proved  very  snoeeeslttl,  persuaded  her  husband  to  give  up 
this  plan  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Henry,  being  taken 
(Vom  school,  was  placed  in  a  stocking-loom,  that  he  might 
leam  the  hosiery  bu.siiiesfi.  But  this  proved  st  arcely  more 
satinfactory  than  his  onpinal  destination;  he  found  it  in>- 
possible  to  give  liis  heart,  his  head,  or  even  his  hand  with 
any  effect  to  his  employment ;  and  aller  a  year  his  mother 
found  means  to  have  bun  placed  in  the  oBca  of  Means. 
Coldbam  and  Eaield,  attomeyi  and  tbwn-dcrki  of  Not- ' 
tingham.  To  make  up  fn[  thi  wmi  of  a  premium,  he  was 
engaged  to  ser^  e  two  years  before  the  commencement  of 
his  apprenticeship,  so  that  he  vras  not  articled  till  the  be- 
gmninj?  of  the  year  1802.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin  with  Twyfittle  instruction, 
and  had  begun  Greek.  To  these  languages  he  afterwards 
added  Italian,  Spanisli.  and  Portugiteaa ;  eheidstTy,  astro- 
noiajt  and  clcetncity  also  engaged  his  attention  ;  drawing 
was  anoCher  of  his  pursuits;  imd  he  played  very  pleasantly 
by  ear  on  the  piano-forte.  He  showed  likewise  a  turn  for 
praclicai  laecbanies.  All  this  while  too  his  time  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  law.  Mo  which,' says  his  bio- 
grapher, *  his  papers  show  he  bad  applied  himself  with 
such  industry  as  to  make  it  wollderftu  that  he  could  have 
kwA  time,  bnaiad  aa  hia  dm  were,  for  anything  else.' 

By  his  fifteenth  year  ha  nad  already  begun  to  acquire 
distinction  as  a  speaker  in  a  literar)'  society  in  Nottingham, 
and  as  a  correspondent  ul  .a. ions  periodical  publications, 
the  •  Monthly  Preceptor,  or  Juvenile  Librai  v.'  tne  •  Monthly 
Magarine,'  the '  Monthly  Visitor.'  and  the  *  Monthly  Mirror.* 
The  encourRgement  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  the  pro- 
pnetor  of  the  iast4nentionad  work,  and  of  Mr.  Capel  Loift, 


induced  him.  about  tiie  eloee  of  the  year  1902,  to  prepare 
a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  published  however  till  the  end  of  the  next  year, 
or  the  beginning  of  1804,  when  it  came  out,  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  duchess  of  Devonshire.  But  her  grace, 
afttr  givine  her  nanus,  fiMgot  to  give  anything  more,  or 
cTcn  to  notice  the  poems  or  thrtr  nvUxir;  and  the  volnme, 
which  was  harshly  treated  by  the  reviewers,  appear*  to 
h.ive  attracted  littlr-  nf  the  jjublie  attention.  It  was  the 
means  however  of  makiii}^  the  youthl'ul  writer  known  to 
Southey,  to  whom  he  is  pnnci]  indebled  lor  the  pie- 
servation  of  his  memory  and  the  general  interest  that  u 
still  felt  about  him. 

Before  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published,  a  great 
change  had  been  wrought  in  his  opinions,  and  hia  wmrie 
intellectual  being,  by  his  convei^on  from  an  indifference 
to  religion  and  a  tendency  towards  infidelity,  to  a  deep  and 
passionate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  What 
appears  to  have  been  most  operative  in  drawme  \ns  mind 
and  heart  in  this  new  direction  was  the  circuiiiitlance  of  a 
young  friend,  who  bad  been  some  time  before  suddenly 
struck  in  the  same  way,  being  about  to  proceed  to  the 
University,  a  destination  which  White  haid  often  looked 
fonvard  to  vrith  intense  desire,  though  with  scarcely  a 
hope.  He  now  bent  his  whole  k)u1  to  finding  ♦he  meani 
o!  follow  inif  his  fiiendto  Cambnd^e,  and  peltintj  hitnacl. 
educated  for  the  church.  For  some  time  the  prospect  was 
very  discouraging ;  but  at  last  the  matter  was  managed, 
principally  by  means  of  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Kingfis  CoUccc,  to 
whom  he  hacl  been  recommended,  and  wIm  pnoeuiea  him 
aaiaarship  at  St.  John's,  vrith  additional  pecnaiaiY  assist- 
ance. He  cjuiiTi  d  his  employers,  who  very  kindly  gave 
their  coni^eui  lu  this  arrangement,  in  October.  1S04.  Mr. 
Southey's  memoir  is  deficient  in  datei,  and  that  at  which 
he  entered  the  University  is  not  given ;  but  we  are  told 
that,  by  Mr.  Sinieon*a  advice,  he  read  for  a  year  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Graiiwer,  of  Winteringham  in  lineolnshire, 
where  he  studied  very  hard,  and  made  -great  progres. 
Durintr  his  first  t^rm  one  ofthe  University  scholarship*,  b*" 
came  vacaii;,  lor  which  he  \^as  lulviscd  to  otler  himself  a,? 
a  candidate.  He  passed  the  whole  term  in  preparing  for 
this  object ;  but  his  strength  and  spirits  sunk  under  hi« 
exertions,  and  when  the  <Uy  came  he  found  himself  com- 
piled to  decline  being  examined.  He  had  now  only  a 
fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  aeneial  college  examinaticai : 
in  his  exhausted  and  desponmng  condition  he  would  have 
declined  that  too ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  for- 
ward, and  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year. 

He  now  paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  the  excitement 
which  probably  only  accelerated  the  process  of  his  di-ita.-ie. 
Tlie  next  year,  at  Cambridge,  he  was  again  pronounced  firU 
at  the  college  examination.  The  college  now  offered  him  a 
private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  tlic  long  vacatioo;  bat 
relaxation,  not  stimulus,  was  what  was  wanted.  Re  naid 
another  visit  to  Lon  !rn,  from  which  he  returned  to  college 
only  to  die.  His  death  took  place  ou  Sunday,  the  IQth  of 
October,  IWH).  when  he  had  jnat  passed  the  middle  nf  his 
twenty-second  year. 

His  papers  wei-e  put  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Sottlhcy, 
who.  in  1807,  puUiahed  a  selection  from  hia  poeaa  and 
proee  compositions,  in  two  vohnnes,  accompanied  with  the 
memoir  fn  m  -.vhit-h  the  above  facts  have  Dceu  taken.  .\ 
suppIemeiUiuy  volume,  consisting  of  additional  piece>,  .ifv 
peared  in  1822;  and  both  publications  h:.v.  -iii  e  been  ii  - 
corporated,  and  in  that  form  '  Tlie  Remains  ol  Heary  Kiike 
White*  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  edition 
before  ns,  printed  m  1823,  is  called  the  tenth,  that  i% 
reckoning  from  the  publication  of  the  first  collectiao.  The 
popularity  which  Henry  Kirke  White's  poeto"  has  enjoyed 
u  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  touching  circumstancec of  hi* 
history,  and  the  attractive  picture  of  his  disposition  a: - 
character  which  has  been  drawn  by  Id''  enthusiastic  b.w- 
grapher,  than  to  its  merit.  It  has  in  its  best  pas^as.-s  con- 
siderable feeling  and  melody,  but  its  general  tone  is  feebie 
and  sickly,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  decidedly  imitative. 
Even  taking  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the  antllMV  it 
cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  poetry  of  high  promise.  Rita«> 
quirementa  also,  though  considerable  for  the  rii  un  >ta 
under  which  they  were  made,  were^not  otherwuk:  ven'  ic- 
markaldie^and  hm  Uagimpher  haa  iniittdiciousl/  aaagmfied 
them. 

WHITEBAIT.  UntU  Ur.  Yamll  invattignted  Hw 
natural  histcny  of  this  veijr  popular  litUe  fiah.  it  was  an^ 
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puifd  lo  be  the  yKiing  ol"  tiu'  sliaii.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  '  Zooloirical  Journal'  that  eminent  naturalist  pub- 
JUhed  some  valuable  papera  provinfr  its  dUtinctnesn  as  a 
species  from  any  other  member  of  the  Herring  e^nxM, 
Chipea.  to  which  it  belongs.  The  whitebait  in  the  Cluwa 
oiba  of  YaiTell,  and  ii  well  ficrured  and  fully  described  in 
the  lulniirable  'History  of  British  Fi^lu^."  It  irrowsfu  the 
iL  DLTth  ui  (i  inches,  and  its  side^i  are  liuirurmly  of  a  white 
loioiir,  wliL'nce  it  derives  its  name.  It  appears  in  the 
1  tiaoies  about  tlie  end  of  March  or  early  m  ApriJ,  and 
during  the  summer  months  is  abundant,  when  it  forms  a 
dish  nuidi  valued  by  the  epicure.  In  the  days  of  Pennant 
the  hl^iCT  classes  of  the  community  had  not  the  taste  tc 
appreciiile  this  little  delicacy,  as  he  has  put  on  record  ii. 
lu:.'Uuti»,h  ZooloL-^y  ;' nou' however  'the  lower  order  til" 
epicure*,' who,  lie  tells  us,  u'«orled  'to  (he  taverns  eon- 
ti^oustothe  places  where  the  whitehait  are  taken,' are 
>ulb>dden  by  th,:  noblest  and  must  learned  of  the  land  in 
the  reli»h  of  a  whitebait  diooer.  The  fiaheiy  ia  eoottoued 
\mttl  September,  and  the  roe  would  aeem  to  be  deported 
throughout  the  summer,  as  younp  ones  of  small  size  are 
taken  to  theendof  theseai>on.  Thereare  loErislativu  enact- 
ments a;^tn4  whitebait  fishing,  on  nccount  ol  the  necessity 
of  ntinf^  nets  with  small  meshes,  but  they  are  now  seldom 
if  ever  enforced,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  nO  fly  of  valu- 
able fishceswim  along  with  them. 

The  whHebaitwasflrat  delected  inScollandbyDr.  lUehaid 
Pamell,  who  irave  an  acrount  of  it  in  183H,  in  Mi  valu- 
able *  Ichllualogy  of  tlie  t'lithof  Forth."  a  prize  ess.ny  oi'  the 
Wemerian  Natural  History  Society.  Ileronia  l.s,  I  !  ;L^^ 
no  doubt  that  the  whitebait  will  be  t'ound  to  exist  iu  the 
PiHh  oi  Forth  thioui^hout  tb*  whole  year  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  that  the  fisheman  would  find  it  a  new  source 
of  UuMMne  equal  or  superior  to  the  speittnuf  fishery,  did 
they  use  the  mode  of  fisnins;  for  whitebait  that  is  practised 
on  the  Thames.'   He  also  detected  the  whittbait  in  preat 

3iiantities  in  the  Solway  I-'nth,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
uly,  where  ho»  e\  er  tlie  daintiness  of  the  morsel  is  unknown 
to  t  he  inhabitant!,  ot  its  shores.  The  principal  food  of  the 
whitebait  seems  to  be  a  very  raimite  species  of  shrimp, 
scarcely  larger  than  amoderate^iedflea; 

Dr.  Pamell  has  shown  that  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  of  the  whitebait  are  furnished  with  three  or  more 
rows  of  very  minuti-  teeth,  a  character  which  at  once  dis- 
tin<;ui9hes  itfroin  the  shail,  which  ha^those  parts  destitute 
of  ti-i'1h. 

WHITEFIELD.  REV.  GEORGE,  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  two  great  divUions  of  Methodism,  was,  as  well  as 
hia  feUow-labourer  Wesley,  of  clerical  lineage,  although 
tufi  immediate  progenitors  were  of  the  Ittty.  His  great- 
irrandfather,  the  Rev.  Sanuifl  Whifeficld,  was  rector  of 
North  Ledyard  in  Wilts,  and  afterwards  of  Rockhaaipton 
in  Gloucestershire;  in  which  latter  charge  he  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  died  without 
issue.  Aiiother  of  hlaaoa^  Andrew,  probably  his  eldest, 
lived  as  a  private  gentleman  oil  his  estate.  Thomas,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  Andrew,  was  bred  a  wine-merchant,  and 
followed  that  businc^^  for  some  time  in  Bristol,  where  he 
married  Mi.««  Kluabeth  Edwards,  a  lady  respectably  con- 
nected ;  but  afterwards,  haviiiir  probably  been  unrurtunate, 
he  transferred  himself  lo  Gloucester,  and  there  took  an 
inn.  He  and  hus  wife,  besides  a  dau|^lter,  had  six  sons,  of 
whom  Geoqic  the  sut^eci  of  the  present  notice,  wai  the 
%  oungcit.  •!  was  bom  In  Gloaeestershire.*  says  Whtte- 
tlrld  himself, 'in  the  tnci/f-  i  f  Deeemher,  1714.  My  lather 
Had  mother  kept  the  Beil  Iim."  It  appeai-s  from  one  of 
his  letters  that  nis  birthday  was  the  KJlh  of  the  month. 

His  fiftther  died  when  he  was  two  years  old ;  but  his 
moUier,  who  continued  to  keep  the  inn,  did  her  best,  in  the 
midstof  deeUningcireumstanoesito  bring  him  up  creditably. 
haTin*  been  nsed  to  say,  even  when  he  was  an  infinit, 
that  she  expected  more  comfort  from  him  than  from  any 
other  of  her  children.  ♦  My  mother,'  says  Whitefleld,  *  was 
ver>-  (  Hn  i  ll  of  my  education,  and  always  kept  me  in  my 
teuier  years  (for  Wnich  I  can  never  suflRciently  thank  her) 
rom  intermeddling  in  the  least  with  the  tavern  business.' 
lie  lias  painted  the  perversity  of  his  youth  in  dark  colours, 
but  he  appears  to  have  bean  nothing  more  than  a  lively 
and  somewhat  mischievous  and  wilOil  boft  with  fu  more 
promise  of  pood  in  him  than  the  revetse.  Bi  his  own 
han*h  way  uf  stating  the  matter,  he  says  *  I  wa"*  so  brutish 
as  to  hate  instruction ;  and  used,  pur^MWcly,  to  shun  all 
opportaiattka  of  laeeiving  it  [whidi  is  what  most  little 


boys  are  in  the  habit  of  doing].  I  fsoon  gave  pregnant 
^roofH  of  an  impudent  temper.  Lyinc:.  filthy  talking,  and 
toolish  jesting  [these  strong  names  Whitefleld  would  have 
given  when  he  wrote  this  to  any  light  or  jocular  talk],  I 
was  much  addicted  to,  even  when  very  youni<.  Sometimes 
I  used  to  curse,  if  not  swear.  Stealing  from  my  mother  I 
thought  no  thett  at  all,  and  used  to  make  no  scruple  of 
taking  money  out  of  her  pockets  before  she  wiu  up.  I 
have  frequently  bet niyed  my  trust,  and  have  more  than 
once  spent  money  i  took  in  Uie  house  in  buying  fruit, 
tarts,  ^cu.,  to  satisly  my  sensual  appetite.  Nomben  of 
Sabbaths  have  I  broken,  and  generally  used  to  behave 
myself  very  irreverantly  in  Gk>d's  sanctuary.  Much  money 
have  I  spent  in  plays,  and  in  the  common  amusements  of 
the  age.  Cartls  ami  reading  roinant  es  were  my  heart  s  de* 
light.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  an  excitetl  convert  luv 
had  so  poor  a  case  as  this  to  make  out  against  hi»  former 
self.  Moreover,  Whitefleld  is  compelled  to  acknowleidge 
that  he  had  hia  oeeasioaal  religioaa  aspirations  from  his 
earliest  yeara.  'Such,*  he  afterwards  says,  '  was  the  fre«' 
prace  ol"  God  to  me.  ll  rit,  iliouLrli  cormption  worked  so 
strongly  in  my  soul,  and  produced  such  early  and  hitter 
tVnit-s  yet  I  can  recollect,  very  early,  movings  of  the 
Bleaseii  Spirit  upon  my  heart.  I  had  early  some  conrio- 
tions  uf  sin.  Once,  I  remember,  when  some  persons  'as 
they  flvouently  did)  made  it  thi^  business  to  tease  me, 
I  immediately  retired  to  my  room,  and  kneeling  down, 
with  many  tears,  piayed  over  the  118th  Psalm.'  He  had 
alway*  in  fact  a  good  and  sensitive  heart,  and  never  was 
1  iM'  -rntiy  liatdened  or  delibenite  wickedness.  K\'en 
when  he  picked  up  the  halfpence  or  other  Mmall  chango 
which  his  mother  left  carelessly  in  his  way,  he  used  to  give 

Kart  of  the  money,  he  tells  us,  to  the  poor.  By  the  time 
e  was  ten  years  of  age,  too.  he  had  fimned  tna  vridi  of 
entering  the  church.  '  I  was  always'  he  says,  '  fond  of  be- 
ing a  clergyman,  and  used  frequently  to  iinitate  the  mi- 
ni.^ter's  reading  prayers  Jce.'  Part  of  this  ambition  no 
doubt  was  insjiired  by  the  ple&aure  he  had  already  begun 
to  take  in  the  exercise  of  hu  fine  voice  and  power  of  do> 
elamation,  which  were  among  the  greatest  ofhiaMaonal 
gifts. 

He  wa«  placed  at  the  grammar-school  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt  in  his  native  city,  when  he  was  about  twelve,  and 
here  he  made  considerable  progress  in  Latin,  distinguish- 
ing himself  besides  in  delivering  the  speeches  at  the  an- 
nual visits  of  the  corporation,  and  also  in  acting  (often  in 
girl's  clothes  plavi>  composed  by  the  schoolmaster  for  th« 
gratification  ot  tlie  magistrates.  But  after  a  time  he  got 
tired  of  this.  •  Before  I  was  fifteen,*  he  proceeds,  '  having, 
as  I  thought,  made  sufficient  progren  in  (he  clasucs.  and 
at  the  bottom  longing  to  be  set  nt  liberty  I'rom  the  confine- 
ment of  a  school,  I  one  day  told  my  mother  that,  since 
her  cirenmstances  would  not  permit  her  to  give  me  a  uni- 
versity education,  more  learning,  I  thought,  would  spoil 
me  for  a  tradesman,  and  therefore  I  judged  it  best  not  to 
learn  Latin  any  longer.  She  at  first  rmned  to  consent 
bnt  my  connptions  (?)  soon  got  the  better  of  her  good 
nature.  Hereupon,  for  some  time  I  went  to  learn  to  write 
only.  But  my  mother  s  circumstances  being  much  on  the 
decline,  and  being  tractable  that  way,  I  began  to  assist 
her  occasionally  in  the  public-house,' till  at  length  I  put 
on  my  blue  apron  and  my  muffert,  washed  mups,  cleaned 
rooms,  and  in  one  word  beeama  profe»ed  and  e«wa»qgn 
drttieer  for  nigh  a  year  and  a  half.''^ 

Thispoint  of  abasement  to  which  he  had  got  seems  to 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Whitefield  s  own  notion  of  the 
worldly  humiliation  ana  dishonour  proper  to  form  part  of  a 
history  such  as  his,  AOer  about  a  yeai\  his  eldest  bi  other 
having  married,  his  mother  left  the  inn;  and  Whitefield, 
finding  that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  si«ter>io4aw,  fo)> 
lowed  Die  mother  in  a  few  months.  •  My  mother  gate  me 
leavii,*  he  says,  'though  she  had  but  a  little  income,  to 
have  a  bed  on  the  ground,  and  live  at  her  house,  till  Pro- 
vidence should  point  out  a  place  tor  me."  But  it  appears 
that  neither  mother  nor  son  had  given  up  the  idea  of  the 
latter  yet  making  his  way  to  the  universily.  '  Having  thus 
lived  with  my  mother  forsome  considerable  time,*  Whitefield 
goes  on  to  state,  'a  young  student,  who  waa  once  my 
aehoolfeUow,  and  then  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxflwd,  came  to  pay  my  mother  a  risit.  Amongst  other 
conversation,  he  told  her  how  he  had  discharged  all  col- 
lege expenses  that  quarter,  and  saved  a  penny.  Upon 
that  B^r  oMthec  immediately  cried  Ml,  **lha  will  do  Or 
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my  son !"  Then,  turning  to  me.  »lie  said, "  Will  you  eo  to 
Oxford,  OBorgep"  I  replied,  "With  all  my  hearU'^  Whef«- 
iipon.  htivinf  the  e»mt  (Heildithat  thisyuung  atudent  had, 

my  mother  without  delay  waited  on  them.  They  pio- 
mued  their  interest  to  get  me  a  servitor's  place  iii  the 
same  c-oUegf.'  The  result  was,  that  he  wL'ut  back  to 
school,  where,  he  states,  he  now  lipaied  no  pains  to  |B;et 
forward  in  his  book  ;  and  that  he  was  admitted  a  servitor 
of  Pembroke  College  in  1733.  Before  he  had  left  school, 
the  religioue  element  in  his  character  had  been  strongly 
developed.  Hlb  own  account  is  that  for  atweWemonth  he 
had  trone  on  in  a  round  of  duties,  *reeetvinf  the  sacra- 
nit^iit  monllhy,  tiuliiit:  n-fqiiLMitly,  nfti'inliiv^  (.■ouhtuutly  on 
pubiic  wuialiijj.  mid  pr-iviiic  I'l'i'ii  inure  tliaa  twice  a  day 
jn  private.'  He  was  thus  m  tliL-  fiilLvst  temper  of  mind  for 
joining  the  Wesleys  and  their  aASOciatea,  who  had  been 
already  for  some  years  known  in  the  Uvivenity  by  the 
name  of  Methodi^  and  of  whoea  iNoeeedinn  he  had 
heard  before  he  came  up.  He  was  tntrodnced  to  them 
after  he  hsid  been  about  a  year  at  college,  and  suun  showed 
that  he  was  to  be  outrun  in  zeal  by  no  um'.  It  liml  ha\i- 
peni'd  that,  biliin'  he  a;ul  the  Wesleysint-1.  Wlntelu-ld 
been  nouribhinK  his  devotional  temperament  by  tlie  same 
books  to  which  they  had  devoted  thenudvea^thoee  of 
Thomas  ft  Keinpi%8oougali  and  Law. 

Whitelleld  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bi^op  Benton,  of 
Gloucester,  20th  .hi ne,  ^7'^C).  Soon  nHer,  he  relununl  to 
Oxford,  and  took  lus  decree  of  13. .\,  Faun  the  hr-st  Ins 
preuehiuf^  made  an  extiuoiihn.iry  imp; eMiou.  Kmmi  tlie 
ooctnne  he  deliveit^i  ^vas  not  so  tiovt::!  and  uioii&ing  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  it.  Such  earnest- 
nesi,  suoh  passionate  enthusiasm  had  never  before  been 
beanl  ftom  the  pulpit  in  England,  at  lea»t  by  that  genera* 
tion.  But  even  this  vehemence  lay  (|uite  as  much  in  the 
voice  and  action  as  in  the  lan^'iiai^e  of  the  preacher. 
Whitefiold  s  vou  e,  whiel\  ii  afRi  nied  to  have  been  so  pow- 
erful as  to  be  audible  at  thi'  distance  of  a  mile,  appears  by 
general  testimony  to  have  been  iu  all  other  respects  one  of 
the  roost  effective  ibr  the  purposes  of  elocution  ever  pOK- 
•essed  by  man :  capable  of  taking  every  various  tone  of 
emotion,  and,  whether  poured  forth  in  thuoder  or  in  softer 
music,  making  its  way  to  the  heart  with  irresistible  force 
and  efTcct.  Then  he  ^gesticulated,  he  stamped,  he  wept 
witii  u.  tempestuous  abandonment  to  whiel I  the  most  sue- 
cessful  etforts  of  the  counterfeit  pa*?iuii  ot  the  stage  sicomed 
tame  and  poor.  He  first  came  up  to  London  in  1737,  to 
officiate  for  a  timt  in  the  cliapel  of  the  Tower ;  but  his 
ftntaerBUNi  ia  the  matropolis  was  preached  in  Bidiopsgate 
church.  He  then  oAmMed  fbr  a  few  months  as  curate  at 
Duninier.ln  Hampshire.  While  he  was  here  he  received  horn 
his  Iriciidatlie  Wfijiley*.  who  were  tlien  in  Georgia,  in  North 
America,  an  urger.t  invitation  to  Ibllow  tlieni  to  tliat  set- 
tlement. With  tlii«  h$  iiiuuediately  resolved  to  compiy, 
but  before  leaving  England  he  went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit 
to  liis  fiiends  in  Gloucester ;  and  in  that  city  and  Bristol, 
and  aflerwards  in  London,  he  preached  to  such  overflow- 
in!;  audiences,  and  with  such  extraordinary  effect,  as  made 
the  whole  country  ring  with  his  name.  Breaking  away 
however  i'jom  all  tlie  inducements  (hat  were  held  out  to 
keep  him  at  home,  hu  einhajkcd  ibr  Goortria  ua  the  23rd 
of  December,  17;t7.  altnuui^h  it  woa  not  till  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary following  thut,  owmg  to  cuiitrary  winds,  the  vessel 
got  airly  under  weigh,  about  the  very  time  that  the  ship 
which  brought  Wesley  hack  to  JSogland  was  getting  into 
the  port  from  which  whitefield  had  suled. 

'^^  hiteHeld  remained  iti  America  lil!  towards  Ihe  close  of 
the  year.  He  then  returned  to  Englaml,  mainly  with  the 
view  ul'  raisuiii  snbacnptiotis  for  an  oruhan-houao  which  he 
iiul  estahhahed  in  Georgia,  and  whion  continued  to  be  a 

Sriucipal  object  of  Atlwttion  with  him  during  his  life, 
low  oegaa  that  oouiae  of  preaebing  in  asaoctMjon  with 
Lesley,  whieh  may  be  saia  to  have  blown  into  a  flame 
the  sparks  Ixindled  by  tlieir  previous  separate  exer- 
lionsi,  and  to  have  establiiihcd  ^Iethodl^m  as  a  j)0])ular 
laiih.  It  was  Whitetield  who  set  the  lii>t  txaiiiple  oi' 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  on  the  atternooti 
of  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February,  1730.  on  Hatinam 
Mount,  at  Rose  Green,  to  the  oollieiv  of  Kingswood*  near 
Bristol. 

From  this  time  forward  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant 
movement  from  place  to  place,  and  exercise  of  his  won- 

dtifiil  power  ot"  excitinir  and  swiiyin?  thi'  feelings  of  nil 
9rdcn>  pf  persons  by  lus  peculiar  pulpit  oratory.  He 


repeatedly  revisited  America,  and  traversed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  British  possessions  there  ;  when  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  he  generally  made  a  yearly  round  through 

Eni,'[iind  and  Scot  hind  ;  he  ^^as  several  times  in  Ireland; 
and  m  1734,  on  one  of  his  voyage.'^  to  Ameiicd,  he  hp<:-nl  a 
siiort  time  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end  ol  his  life  his  popularity 
as  a  preacher  remained  almost  unimpaired  ;  multitudes,  at 
least,  continued  to  crowd  to  him  wherever  he  appeared, 
and  to  hang  with  absorbed  attention  on  hii  lips,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  Wesley  also,  the  more  extravagant  effects 
which  his  appeals  had  at  iir^t  in  many  instances  produced 
soon  ceased  lo  be  commonly  exhibited.  Nor  was  it  only 
the  unlettered  that  lie  interested  .md  delisjhted.  It  was  in 
the  year  174«  thai  he  became  known  loSelina,  countess  of 
Huiitingdun.  who  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains.  This 
connection  introduced  him  to  the  highest  circles  both  of 
rank  and  literature  in  the  metropolis;  nnd  among  his  ad- 
mirers and  frequent  hearers  were  now  to  be  fbund  not  only 
numbers  of  court  beauties  and  persons  of  both  sexes  of  the 
first  distinction  in  the  world  oi  fasluon.  hut  such  men  as 
Ohesterfiold.  Bolingbroke,  and  Hume.  So  also  in  Aroedca 
he  was  listened  to  With  woiMler  aud  oom^aoency  bjr  Ben- 
jamin Fiaiiklin. 

Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  in  vaiious  respects  waj 
unlike  one  another,  and,  as  is  well  known,  ttiey  did  not 
long  continue  to  co-operate.  They  quarrelled,  so  oarhr  as 
111  ITil.  about  'he  preat  question  of  preJe>t;nntion  :  Wes- 
ley deelnrinc;  (or  the  Arminian  Ihuolugy.  tlir  iinlder  nature 
ot  Whitetield,  eontraiy  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
standing  up  for  the  (Jalviuisttc  system  of  irresistible  fate 
ttnd  fltarmM  lieenes  of  election  and  reprobation.  Thej 
never  eame  to  agree  upon  this  high  matter ;  but  the  in- 
flammation of  feelini^  whieh  their  difference  at  flnt  excited 
on  Ixslh  sides  soon  cooled  down,  and,  although  they  never 
again  aeted  in  concert  or  aaiociation,  their  occasional  intcr- 
cniirse  was  renewed  long  before  they  left  the  wo. Id. 
Whittlield,  who  Itlt  that  he  was  likely  to  go  the  tirst. 
always  spoke  of  Wesley  as  the  man  who  ought  to  preach 
his  funeral  sermon  ;  and  Wesley  actually  performed  that 
office  fur  his  old  friend. 

Whitefield  lost  his  mother,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
her  age,  in  December,  17.^1-  While  he  was  in  America  in 
the  spring  of  1740,  lie  miplied  lo  two  of  h  ^  inends,  a  Mr. 
and  .Mi«.  D.  to  a^k  ii  they  would  gue  huii  their  daughter 
to  wile,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  they  need  not 
be  afraid  of  sending  him  a  refusal :  '  for  I  bless  God,'  said 
he  in  his  singular  epistle, '  if  I  know  anvthing  of  my  own 
heart*  I  am  ftee  (torn  that  foolish  pasaion  whidi  the  world 

eaHs  lore  But  I  have  sometimes  thoni^  Ikfiss 

E  would  he  my  helpmate  :  fnr  she  h.as  of^en  been  iin- 

|Hc»»cd  an  luy  heait."  This  attempt  came  lo  nothing:  bu*. 
the  next  year,  on  the  11th  oi  Novemb«?r,  he  was  man  ed 
in  England  to  Mrs.  James  of  Abercavenny,  a  widow  of 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  who,  he  intimates,  was  neither  rich 
nor  beautiliil,  but  had  become  religious  after  tuiTinif  once 
lived  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  his  wife  became 

E regnant,  he  announced  publicly  that  th  ■  rhiM  would  he  .-. 
oy,  and  become  a  )ireai  iic:  Ji"  the  gospel  ,  he  was  right  as 
to  the  »e)k.  but  the  mlant  died  at  the  end  of  four  months. 
His  wife  di^d  in  l7t)H;  and  one  of  his  friends,  (Jornchu* 
Winter,  has  recortlfd  that  Whitefield  and  she  did  not  live 
happily  together,  that  'she  coHainlydid  not  behave  as  she 
ougnt.'  and  that  '  her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest.' 

Whitefield  himself,  whose  health  had  liegun  to  give  wny 
^bout  1737,  died  at  Newbiuy  Port,  near  Boston,  m  Ame- 
rica, on  the  iiiunnii:;  of  Sunday,  the  30th  of  Septemtxr, 
1770.  Hii  printed  works,  besides  an  edition  of  ClarVe". 
'  t'ommeiitary  on  the  Bible,'  which  he  published  in  1753, 
consist  pnncipatlv  of  sermons,  either  printed  from  his  own 
manuscripts  or  talken  down  by  repoilors  as  delivered;  Of  S 
few  controversial  tracts  and  other  occasional  pieces :  of  a 
copious  Journal  of  his  life  and  labours,  and  of  ihret- 
volumes  of  letter.-,  anioimtini:  to  I  K;."  in  all,  ;iiui  i  \'<  iid- 
iiii:  o\er  the  tune  !":om  .Inly  IS,  1731,  tu  withui  a  v.t-e*  oi 
his  death.  A  collertion  ( 1  ln>  s;'imon»,  tracts,  and  K-tlcre. 
Ill  ii  vols.  8vo..  wttH  published  at  London  iti  i77l :  hi» 
journals,  like  Wesley,  he  published  in  his  own  lifetime: 
the  second  edition,  with  considerable  corrections,  appeared 
in  1736.  A  life  of  Wliilefield,  hy  the  Kev.  J.  Otllie^.  mi- 
niatcr  of  the  College  Church  n!  Ola-igow.  appeared,  ni  8v  . 
at  London,  in  IH13;  and  a  lar^c  volume  of  nearfv  W 
elwai'lv  printed  paifcs.  cntiUe  l  '  l  lu:  hue  and  Times  of  he 
Hcv.  (jcorge  Wiiiteheld,'  by  Robert  Philip,  was  pubii:«hc4 
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in  1838.  T\\e  latter  woilc  is  one  of  considerable  talent,  but 
its  convenience  is  frreatly  impaired  by  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  dates.  Much  inlormation  about  Whitelic  ld  i* 
to  be  found  in  8outhey]i  Life  4^  tVeUey;  Jay 'a  Memoir$ 
of  th6  Rev.  Cametiu$  WitiUrt  12UM^  Londim,  1808 :  -  and 
'fPifi  L'/r  and  Times  n/tktCnmlHt  <^ihmtingiimti  wU. 
8vo..  London.  IMO. 

WHITEHALL,  a  part  of  the  city  ol"  Westminster  which 
extends  from  near  Cnarina;  Cross  to  Downing  Street,  and 
fhim  the  Thames  to  St.  James's  Park.  Within  tliis  space 
are  situated  aeveral  of  the  chief  public  oSee*  of  the  British 

fovemnient,  M  the  Admiralty,  the  Hone  Guaida,  the 
'reasury,  the  Board  of  Trade,  aiid  others.  Whitehall  was 
formerly  the  site  of  an  extensive  palace,  which  was  occu- 
pii  il  successively  by  Henry  VIH.,  Queen  Elizabeth.  James  ' 
1.,  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles  IL,  Jaraeii  IL,  and 
William  III. 

The  palace  was  ori^ally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
juitieiary  of  EasUnd  in  the  reis^n  of  Henry  HI.  He  be- 
^eathed  it  to  the  convent  of  Black  Frian,  and  by  them  it 
wa»  sold,  in  1248,  to  Walter  de  Grey,  archbishop  of  York. 
Fh>m  that  time  it  was  called  Yoik  PI.icc,  and  became  the 
palace  of  the  archbishoiw  of  York,  who  occupied  it  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  The  last  ajchbi>hop  who  resided  in 
it  waa  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  made  very  extensive  addi- 
tions to  the  buildinn,  and  lived  in  a  st^  le  of  sumptuous 
magniftetne*  seutcl^  tanMsed  by  King  Ueniy.  The 
king  often  virited  the  cardinal,  and  was  entertained  with 
princely  ?plcndour.  Wolsey  ho.^  f  vi'i'  lo>\  thr  kinj"-!  I'avour, 
and  he  Uiu  then  onlered  to  leavt-  York  P. ace,  and  Henry 
too!;  po^^^o^»il)ll  of  it  liini>«.4i.  It  w;i.s  n.it  allowed  to  be 
called  York  Place  any  ioneer,  and  it  soon  alterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Whitehall,  prob,-vbly  irum  the  bright- 
new  of  the  recent  erections  of  Wolsey,  when  eoomuted 
with  the  old  buildiajp.  Among  the  additions  nwde  by 
Henry  were  *dive»  Hur  tennisHmuits, bowUnfi^lleyii  and  a 

c'jck-pit."  ' 
Alter  Jame^  L  came  to  the  throne,  the  ereatest  put  ui  ' 
tlie  palace  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that,  in  iwtti,  he 
l)t'?an  to  pull  down  and  rebuild.  A  stately  banqueting- 
liouse  bad  just  been  completed,  when,  in  161U,  it  took  fire, 
and  was  entirely  bamt.  James  now  iMohred  to  rebuild 
tile  w!>ole.  Inis^o  Jones  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
ol  the  royal  palace*,  and  he  made  desifjns  tbranew  palace, 
which  would  have  been  of  the  mofil  extensive  and  niai;- 
iiiticcnt  description.  The  banqueting-house,  which  he 
began  in  lum,  wa<s  completed  in  about  two  years,  and  for- 
tunately escaped  the  last  and  greatest  conflagration,  wliich, 
in  1666,destnnred  neariy  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ings. The  celling  was  painted  by  Rubens,  bv  direction  of 
Charles  I.,  who  anerwaros  walked  fVom  one  of  the  windows 
to  the  scaffold  oM  which  he  was  beheaded.  ThcBanquet- 
iti2:-house,  under  the  name  of  Whitehall  Chapel,  has  been 
used  a;>  a  place  of  public  worship  sinre  the  time  of  George 
I.  Its  commanding  height,  the  beautiful  forms  and  mould- 
inn  of  the  windows,  and  tiM  rich  effect  of  the  half  pillars, 
pifintKi,  and  ornamental  wreaths,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  public  buildinn  of  the  metropolis. 
[Ba-skmbnt.]  I'Knight's  London,  vol.  i.) 
VVHITKHAVKN.  [Cumheri-and.] 
WHITEHEAD,  PAUL,  wa.s  the  vounu'est  son  of  Edmund 
Whitehead,  a  tailor,  of  Castle  \ard,  Holborn,  London, 
where  he  was  bom  6th  February,  1710,  o.s.,  being  St. 
Paul's  day,  fWun  which  eircuinstance  he  is  said  to  nave 
derived  ms  Christian  name,  ludicrously  unsiutable  to  his 
character,  and  made  more  meniorablv  ridiculous  Jbf  his 
brother  satirist  Churcbiirs  well-known  lines — 

Bo  born  a  Wliiiel       iml  Unru.'il  n  i'nal  !' 

Qn  leaving  school  he  w^u  placed  as  apprentice  to  a 
merecr  in  the  city ;  b>U  he  alterwards  found  means,  in 
what  wanr  ia  not  explmned,  to  escape  fltnn  this  position,  and 

to  enter  ninuelf  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  as  a  student  of 
the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  to  the 
bar;  but  in  1735  he  obtained  wherewithal  to  live  in  idle- 
nes-*;,  or  without  a  profession,  l)y  marrying  Anna,  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Swinnerton  Dyer,  Hart.,  of  Spain's  Hall. 
Essex,  with  whom  he  received  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
poiMMla.  The  lady,  who  did  not  live  tons,  b  stated  to  have 
Men  jotmg,  but  veiy  hooiely  in  her  pencil  and  little  better 
than  an  idiot  Two  yean  before  this  he  bad  published  hia 
first  poem,  entitled-* Slate  Dunces.'  ,1  si»ire  upon  the 
ministry,  which  he  inscribed  to  Pope,  aud  wiuch  brought 


him  both  into  notice  w:th  the  public  iuid  in\o  favour  with 
tlie  opposition,  (hen  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  This 
was  fbllowed,  in  1739,  by  another  piece,  entitled  *  Manners,* 
in  the  SUM  strain,  but  written  with  so  much  more  daring, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Delawar,  the  author  and  his 

fiTibli.sher,  Podsley.  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
louse  of  Lords,  and  Whitcheud  found  it  nccL'.ssary  to 
abscond  for  a  tinic.  He  wjis  now,  alone;  with  Ralph  upon 
whom  he  had  poured  uiis|«aring  abuse  and  contempt  a  few 
years  before,  in  his  '  State  Dunces'^  a  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
others,  one  of  the  pack  of  liteianr  lackeys  kept  about  hia 
by  Bubb  Dodington;  and  he  distingiiisncd  hinuelf  by  his 
zealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  ids  patron,  not  only  by  his 
pen,  but  at  elections  and  in  other  ways.  Besides  *  The 
Gymnasiad,'  adialiibc  against  boxing,  which  appeared  in 
1744,  another  satire  aOTinst  the  government,  entitled 
'  Honour,'  which  he  published  about  the  same  time,  and 
*  An  £pisUe  to  Dr.  Thomaon,'  in  1^5,  were  the  principal 
productions  of  t  his  part  of  his  life.  Another  of  his  patront 
and  boon  associates  was  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wooil,  aOenvards  Lord  le  Despenser.  Whitehead  made 
one,  V, itli  ]1a.sh\vood.  Sir  Thomas  Staplelon.  Wilkes,  !>nd 
others,  in  the  infamous  revelries  of  Midmenham  .\hl)ey. 
In  return  Dashwood  procured  for  him  the  household  place 
of  deputy  ti-easurer  of  the  chamber,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  800/.  a  year,  and  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Be  Mient  his  latter  days  at  a  villa  which  he  formed  on 
TwicKenham  Common ;  but  he  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  30th  December, 
1774.  Hiscolleeled  works  were  piibli.shcd,  in  a 4to.  volume, 
in  1777,  by  Captain  Edward  Thomson,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life';  and  they  are  also  inserted  in  Chalmers's 
'  English  Poets,'  add  in  Um  last  edition  of  what  is  called 
Johnson's  cpUectiiw. 

WHITBHBAD,  WILtTAM,  was  the  son  of  a  baker  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  \v;f<  I  nm  in  1715.  Tlie  interest  of 
Mr.  Bromley,  aiV  i wards  Lord  Monll'urt,  who  wa-s  one  of 
the  tomitv  nicinbeis.  procured  him  a  nomination  to  Win- 
chester ;  and  alter  passing  through  that  school,  where  he 
had  been  only  two  years  when  his  father  died,  hcwas  td- 
mitted.a  sizar  at  Clajre  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  173&,ob  one  of 
the  scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Thdmss  Pyite,  who  had, 
like  Whitehead's  father,  been  a  baker  in  Cambridge,  and 
liaxl  directed  that  they  should  be  given  in  preference  to 
the  sons  of  deceased  members  of  that  trade.  The  \  alue  of 
this  scholarship  was  only  four  shillings  a  week ;  but  his 
mother,  although  she  had  been  leR  in  very  straitened  and 
involved  circumstances,  managed  to  give  him  some  further 
help ;  and  Whitehead  atniggled  on  till  he  was  deeted  n 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  1742.  He  seems  to  have  now  in- 
tended to  take  holy  orders,  as  had  been  done  by  his  elder 
brother  li  tin.  who  held  the  li\ing  of  Pershore,  in  the 
diocese  ol  Worcester;  but  this  puiposc,  if  it  ever  was 
entertained,  was  changed  1  y  \n-  l<i  1:1^^  ^ulected,  in  1745, 
to  be  tutor  to  the  son  of  William,  tliird  Earl  of  Jersey  (he 
same  w  ho  alterwards  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  present  peer}.  About  a  year  aOer  this  White- 
head resigned  his  fellowship.  In  i7B4  he  went  abroad 
with  his  pupil  and  Viscount  Nuneham,  the  son  of  Earl 
Harcourt.  After  spending  a  summer  at  Rheims  and  a 
winter  at  Lt  ip/iLr,  tlu  y  jirot  eeded  to  Vienna,  and  thence 
to  Ilalv.  returning  throui,'h  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  and  reaching  home  in  September,  1756.  t)uring 
bis  absence  ftom  England,  Whitehead  had,  by  the  interen 
of  his  noble  patrons,  Been  appointed  to  the  patent  place  of 
secretary  and  registrar  to  the  order  of  the  Bath  ;  and  the 
year  alter  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of 

fioet  laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber.  Both 
hese  offices  he  held  till  his  own  death,  on  the  14th  01 
April,  1788. 

whitehead  began  very  early  to  be  known  as  a  writer 
of  veiM;  and  his  poems,  consisting  of  epistles,  tales, 
essays,  odes,  Stc^  were  twice  ooucetfld  and  printed 

under  his  own  direction,  first  in  17M  and  again  in  1774: 

a  thiixl  edition  was  published  by  Ma-ton.  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  immediately  alter  his  dtatli,  in  1788;  and 
they  art  also  inserted  in  Chalmenss  ediiion  of  the'  English 
Poets,'  21  vols.  8vo..  1810.  They  are  now  however  entirely 
neglected  and  forgotten.  His  most  esteemed  productioa 
is  his  tragedy  of  *  The  Roman  Father*  (ibuoded  in  put 
upon  the  J         of  Cbmein«\  which  was  first  brought 

out  a*  Drurv  Lane  in  ITfjO,  end  Iniv  edn'itiued  a  -<<Hk 
play.    He  Is  also  the  author  of  aaither  tragedy,  called 
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•  Creusa,  Queen  of  Athens,'  first  produced  in  1754 ;  of  i 
'  The  School  lor  ers.*  a  comedy,  in  17G2;  and  of  '  A  I 
Trip  to  Scotland,"  a  larcc,  brought  out  with  considerable  j 
success  in  1770. 

WHITETHROAT,  i)fo/rtr»V/a  tyMa,  IJnn.;  Sylvie  <ri- 
nerea,  Auct. ;  Currvcn  ci'iierni,  Bechat. 

Detcripttnn. — Male. — Top  of  the  heatl  and  space  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  bill  ash-colour ;  other  parts  grey, 
strongly  tinged  with  rust-colour,  which  last  predominates 
principally  on  the  top  of  the  back;  wings  blackish,  all  their 
coverts  bordered  with  very  bricht  rusty ;  quills  cdsjedwith 
this  colour,  except  the  external  one,  which  w  edged  with 
white  ;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white  ;  breast 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour  ;  sides  and  abdomen  rusty 
grey  ;  fail  deep  brown  ;  quills  of  equal  length,  except  the 
most  external,  which  is  much  the  shortest ;  this  last  has  the 
outside  barb  and  the  extremity  pure  white  ;  the  succeeding 
feather  is  only  terminated  with  whitish.  I-cngth  5 
inches. 

Female. — With  the  tints  less  pure  and  liie  upper  parts 
more  clouded  with  rusty;  white  of  the  throat  and  of  tha 
external  tail-featiier  clouded  with  rusty  ;  no  rosy  tinge  on 
the  breast. 

Youiifr. — With  more  rust-colour  on  the  upper  parts; 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  white,  and  the  nisty 
borders  of  the  win<f-coYcrts  wider ;  external  quill  edged 
with  rusty,  instead  of  white. 

This  is  the  Fauvrtte  griafi  or  Grhette  of  the  French  ; 
M'icchetia  and  Sterjxiszola  of  the  Italians;  K/npfifr  (Jrng- 
miieke,  FiUth,  Gniufiche,  Un^tgruur,  and  (irtiuh'opjige 
Hechengmmnucke  of  the  Germans  ;  Kogsnt^ltcr  and  Afagar 
of  the  Swedes ;  Common  IVhitethroat,  Muggy,  Muggy- 
eitt-throttt,  JVhey-bPiird,  IVfifftie-whtj-bird,  Mttjf,  Charlie 
Muftie,  Peggy,  Peggy'whitc-thrwit,  Churr,  and  IVknutie 
of  the  modern  British  ;  and  Y  gtcdd/gwyn  of  the  antient 
British. 

Ger,graphiciil  Dist  libutiDii. — Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden, 
Russia,  Siberia,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  I'rovencc, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Italy.  Smyrna,  Trebizond. 

A  regular  summer  visitor  to  the  British  Inlands,  arriving 
about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  departing  in  autumn. 

Habits,  Food,  ij-c. — ^Thc  jjrincipal  food  of  the  tVhite- 
throat  consists  of  insects  :  it  is  very  fond  of  cntcrpillai^, 
and  is  a  considerable  consumer  of  berries  and  smaller  garden- 
fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  currants,  &c.,  among  which  thev 
and  their  young  make  much  havoc  in  July  and  August.  A 
dwarf  bush  or  a  low  tangled  thicket  of  brambles,  nettles, 
weeds,  and  rank  grass,  is  generally  selected  for  the  ne."^t, 
which  is  seldom  found  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  ground  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  has  the  out- 
side framed  almost  entirely  of  the  htems  o»  dried  grass :  llic 
ujjpcr  part  or  cup  of  the  nest  is  very  thin  and  flimsy  at  the 
sides,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  finer  grass  stalks  and 
panicles.  The  eggs,  which  amount  to  four  or  five,  are 
white  with  a  greeni>h  tinge,  speckled  and  spotted  with 
ashy-brown  and  ashy-green  of  two  shades. 

'  Some  of  the  notes  of  the  voice  of  this  bird.'  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  *  are  rather  harsh,  others  are  pleasing,  thouirli  too 
frequently  repeated  ;  but  he  always  sings  in  earnest,  erect- 
ing his  crest,  pufRng  out  his  throat,  shaking  his  wings  jeik- 
inghistail,and  makingothermovementswhich  mark  his  agi- 
tation. Occasionally  he  sings  on  the  wing,  a<icending  witli  a 
peculiar  fliirht.  rapidly  describing  small  circles,  and  after  a 
few  turns  dcscendnig  to  the  snot  from  which  he  arose.' 

Beclistein  states  that  the  U  hitethroat  rises  into  the  air 
as  it  sinirs,  a.s  if  to  b«  better  heard,  circles  round  as  it 
ceases,  and  sinks  again  into  its  bush.  The  song  is  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night.  The  same  author  ot)»ei-ves  that 
when  this  birtl  is  alone  in  a  room  its  song  is  very  me- 
lodious. Mr.  Sweet  considered  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
lichtful  and  pleasing  bii-ds  that  can  be  imagined  in  cap- 
tivity. If  kept  in  a  large  cajre  with  other  birds,  it  is,  he 
says,  full  of  antics,  flying  and  frisking  about,  erecting  its 
crest,  and  generally  singinc  ail  the  time.  He  thinks  a 
good  one  little  inferior  to  a  blackcap  in  song.  Mr.  Sweet 
had,  when  he  wrote,  one  in  his  possession  that  had  lived 
with  him  about  eleven  ye.nrs,  and  which  wiw  then  in  as 
good  health  and  singing  us  well  as  ever ;  '  and  certainly," 
says  he,  '  no  song  need  be  louder,  sweeter,  or  more  varieil. 
It  is  of  the  same  temper  as  a  nightini;ale,  never  suffering 
itself  to  be  outdone.  It  will  indeed  sing  for  hours  toge- 
ther against  a  nightingale,  now  in  the  beginning  of  .lanuary, 
and  it  will  not  sutt'er  itself  to  be  ontdonc.   When  the 


nightingale  raises  its  voice,  it  also  does  the  same,  and  trie* 

its  utmost  to  get  above  it;  sometimes  in  the  mid>t  of  it* 
song  it  will  run  up  to  the  nightini;ale,  and  stretch  out  its 
neck  as  if  in  defiance,  and  whistle  as  loud  as  it  can.  staring 
it  in  the  face ;  if  the  nightingale  attempts  to  peck  it.  awav 
it  is  in  an  instant,  flying  round  the  aviary  and  singing  ail 
the  time.' 

There  i«  another  Whitethroat,  also  a  sitmmer  vi.-^itor  to 
these  islands,  and  first  noticed  here  by  the  Rev.  .John 
Ijghtfoot,  who  found  it  near  Bulstrodc  in  Buckingham- 
shire, the  same  who  discovered  the  Jt'cd  Warbler  in  this 
count  rj'. 

This'  is  the  Sylvia  Curruca  of  Latham  and  authors ;  Cur- 
rtica  garrula,  Brehm  ;  and  is  the  Fauvrtte  Bnhillarde  of 
the  French  ;  Fichlen,  Dnon,  und  Klfiiixchiiablige  Kl-tjf 
pergrasmiickc  of  \hc  Germans,  Bigiarellu  of  the  Italian*, 
Lesser  Whitcthnxtt  of  the  English. 

Description. — The  whole  of  the  lop  of  the  head  pure 
ash-colour;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  and 
leathers  that  cover  the  orifice  of  the  eai-s  deeper  a»h  ;  nape, 
mantle,  and  rump  ashv-brown ;  tail  blaclvish.  externa! 
feathers  ash-colour,  bonlered  and  terminated  with  white, 
but  white  on  the  whole  of  the  external  baib;  the  two  ne\t 
leathers  only  terminated  by  a  small  white  spot ;  breast, 
sides,  and  abdomen  white  slightly  tinged  with  rusty  :  rc*t 
of  the  lower  parts  pure  white.  Lcnglli  five  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Female  not  quite  so  large  as  the  male,  which  has  bct  n 
seen  in  two  instances  with  a  beautiful  tinge  of  carmine  on 
the  breast. 

Geograpliica'  Distribution. — Denmark,  Sweden,  Ru>*ia. 
temperate  and  w  armer  parts  of  Europe,  A^ia,  the  Deccan. 
In  these  islands  it  is  rare  as  far  north  as  Northumberland, 
and  rarer  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen.  It  arrives  and  depart*  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Common  fy/iilclhrtjai. 


Commnn  Whitrlhrnnl. 

Habits,  Food,  ^-e. — The  food  of  this  Whitethroat  is  mucii 
the  same  as  that  of  its  more  common  cangeiier.  '  It  fre- 
quents,' says  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  high  and  thick  hedges,  shiiib- 
beries,  orc^iards,  and  gardens,  and  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen  and  heard  in  lofly  trees.  Tlie  louder  notes  of  tliis 
bird  have  nothing  particular  in  their  tone  to  recommerxl 
them;  but  in  a  wild  state,  if  approached  with  sufficient 
caution  to  prevent  alarm,  or  when  kept  in  confinement,  a 
low,  soft,  and  pleasing  whistle  may  be  heard,  which  it 
almost  incessant,  so  much  so  as  to  have  induced  (he  sp- 
plicalion  o{  garrula  and  Inibillard  as  terms  of  specific  dt*- 
tinction.  The  nest  is  frequently  placed  among  brambles 
or  low  bushes:  it  is  slight  in  slructure.  generally  formed 
on  the  outride  with  strong  bents,  lined  inside  with  finer 
bents,  fibrous  roots,  and  hoi'sehair.  As  this  bird  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  more  common  Whitethroat  by  beini 
rather  shorter,  as  well  as  more  slender  in  its  form,  so  are  its 
eggs  rather  smaller,  measuring  but  eight  lines  in  length  b/ 
six  lines  in  breadth ;  the  pround-colour  white,  sparingly 
(•potted  and  speckled,  principally  at  the  larger  end,  wilb 
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ash-grey  and  lieht  brown.  The  eggs  in  number  are  four 
«r  flv* ;  aiul  Mr.  Jenyns  has  remukiMl  that  ineulMtMiii 
comiDCDeM  aboat  May.'   (BritUk  Bird».) 

In  Germany  it  is  termed  Dm  Mullprehen,  or  the  f.tt!!r 
Miller,  from  some  of  it»  clackiriE^  tones  beins  suppo&t'i  to 
resemble  the  noise  of  a  mill,  accordn::  'lU  Bt  (■ll^:^  in,  who 
remarks  that  a:^  the>e  notes  are  heard  more  diiitinctly  Ltian 
the  others,  they  are  erroneously  thought  to  be  it»  whole 
song ;  but  the  rest,  he  adda,  though  certainly  very  weak,  is 
ao  soft,  so  varied,  and  ao  melodious  that  it  surpasses  other 
warblers.  Whilst  singing  in  this  under-tone,  says  Bech- 
atein,  in  continuation,  it  u  continually  hopping  about  the 
bushes,  but  when  ijoinc  to  utter  r/uc,  cluji,  it  slops  and 
fniploys  the  whole  strength  of  the  larynx  to  pronounce 
this  syllable.  To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  sonsf,  Beehstein 
remarks  that  it  should  be  alone  in  a  room,  and  then  no 
other  singiuK-bird  is  more  agreeable,  as  it  rarely  utters  its 
call.  Both  Sircet  and  Blyth  apeak  favourably  of  ita  aong, 
though  th«  ftiniier,  who  givei  ft  vary  pleaaing  aeeount  of 
one  which  he  bred  up  from  the  nest,  lays  it  is  ti  t  sr/  agree- 
able as  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  of  warijlers. 

WHlTGiri'.  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP,  the  third  pri- 
mate of  Uie  Frotestant  Church  of  Kngland  after  the  Re- 
formation, in  the  id  Queen  Eluuibeth,  was  distin- 
guished for  hia  leaning  and  for  bk  leal  on  behalf  of  the 
new  eatabliahnent  He  was  bom  at  Great  Grimsby  in 
Lincolnshire  in  1530,  of  highly  respectable  J|Mrents,  his 
father  being  a  merchant  of  that  town,  and  his  mother  a 
lady  of  uood  parentHi^e  of  the  same  place.  He  was  en- 
tnisted  at  an  early  age  to  the  care  of  Iuh  uncle.  Robert 
Whit^ift,  the  abbot  of  a  monasteiv  of  Black  Canons  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Augustine,  at  Wclfow,  or  Welhove  juxta 
Orimabgr.  To  this  circumstance  the  decided  and  conKi^t- 
«nt  elumcter  of  Whitgift's  religioas  nemi  mfty  be  chiefly 
attributed ;  for  the  abbot  had  piidleted  the  downfhll  of  the 
Ilonian  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  it  ;  <  umiptions. 
some  years  before  the  Heiormation.  and  hkul  olten  been 
heard  to  say  'tluit  lie  had  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  over 
and  over,  but  could  never  find  there  thiat  their  religion 
was  founded  by  God.'  The  mind  of  Vk  pupil  was  there- 
rofc  wepMed  at  «n  eariy  age  to  ■mrove  and  held  fast  to 
the  do2mnce  of  the  Keformalion,  Whidi  were  then  raiudly 
spreadini,;  both  in  Germany  and  in  England.  After  study- 
ing for  some  years  with  liis  uncle,  young  Whitgifl  was 
sent  by  him  to  an  eminent  school  belonging  to  '^t  An- 
thonys, a  religious  house  situated  between  Broaxl  SUeet 
and  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  While  at  this  &cboul  he 
lodged  with  his  aunt  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  staunch 
CatnoUc,  to  whom  he  gave  great  offence  by  his  aversion  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  She  in  vftio  endeavoured 
o  persuade  him  to  accompany  her  to  St.  Panl'k  and  attend 
at  mass,  and  at  last  dotemuned  to  keep  hur.  no  1  rif'^er 
under  her  roof.  On  sending  him  home  to  hi-i  Ulher  m  the 
country,  she  said  'that  she  thought  at  first  that  slie  had 
received  a  saint  into  her  house,  but  now  she  perceived  he 
was  a  devil.'  In  1548  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  whoe  be  was  enteied  at  Queen's  College. 
Thenee  he  soon  removed  to  Pembroke  Halt,  wUeh  had  ft 
more  Pri  t(  tant  character,  Bishop  Ridli  v  being  the  mas- 
ter, and  iimdlord  i^the  martyr)  and  Gnndal  fellows,  of  that 
college. 

In  1554  he  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  elected  fellow  of  Peter-house.  At  this 
college  he  formed  a  itraog  ftttftchment  to  the  master.  Dr. 
Andrfev  Ferae,  to  whom  m  wee  indebted  for  much  kind- 
ness and  protection,  which  he  never  forgot.  As  he  had 
pursued  his  studies  at  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Vl.f  when  the  Protestant  faith  had  been  encouraged  and 
protected,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions;  but  on  the 
accesJtion  of  Queen  Ma.xy  he  found  himself,  in  common  with 
many  other  membew  of  that  University,  in  serious  danger. 
Cardinal  Pole,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pope's 
Jegftte,  ordered  &  visitfttion  of  the  Univeraity,  and,  in  la67, 
sent  eommiidonen  to  Cambridge  to  extirpate  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  to  censure  -md  punish  its  professors.  V  hit 
pft  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  visitation,  that  he  had 
(fetermined  to  escape  it  by  quitting  the  University  and 
going  abroad.  He  was  fortunately  dissuaded  from  this 
intention  by  Dr.  Peme,  who  contrived  to  screen  him  from 
the  search  of  the  visitors.  His  furs  however  were  not 
exagfTMitcd,  for  not  only  the  public  opinions  and  charac- 
ters of  men  were  canvassed,  but  their  very  books  for  pri- 
vate study  were  searched  out,  and,  if  deemed  heretical. 


I  were  burned  in  the  market-place.  The  bigotry  of  tbr 
I  vieitiiB  was  displayed  by  digging  ujp  the  dead  bodies  of 
f  Boeer  and  Fa^us,  and  homing  them  m  the  market-place : 

and  Whit£:il\  nad  pood  reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  im- 
punity. In  this  perilous  year  he  took  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Queen  Mary's  reign 
he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University,  maintaining;  a 
cautious  reserve  as  to  his  religious  views.  "The  accession 
of  Elizabeth  opened  to  him  the  happy  praapeet  of  pleach- 
ing the  gospel  conscientiously,  as  a  mmhter  of  the  Pw> 
testant  Reformed  Church  of  Eneland,  and  in  ]Tm  he  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  preached  betore  the  University, 
at  St.  Mary"s.  He  continued  his  residence  at  Canibrid^e 
for  upwards  of  filteen  years,  being  dutinguisiu;d  for  his 
learning;  and  talents,  ^.nd  holdin(^  many  high  offices  ftad 
preferments.  His  lectures  as  the  Lady  Margaret's  pro- 
lessor  of  divinity  obtained  him  much  distinction.  In  1.567 
he  waadiosen  mister  of  Pemlnolie  Hall,  but  only  remained 
in  that  sitaation  forthfee  months ;  for  his  fkme  as  a  preacher 
havinp-  o1  taincd  him  the  honour  of  preaching  before  the 
queen,  1il  iitquitted  himself  so  w  ell  that  she  made  him  her 
chaplain,  and  shoilly  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  L'ollefje, 
Cambridge.  In  the  same  year  aJso  he  took  hi<;  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  succeeded  Dr.  liutton  as  Regius  professor  of 
divinity.  In  1568  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cox,  whoee  chap- 
lain he  had  been  for  some  tme^  confened  upon  him  a  pre- 
bend in  his  eatbedral. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Whitgift  was  taking  an  active  paii  in 
the  government  of  the  University,  for  which  purpose  he 
drew  up,  with  the  vicc-i  hancellor  and  some  of  the  heads 
ol  colleges,  a  body  of  new  statutes.  He  was  very  strict  in 
enforcing  discipline  and  close  conformity  with  the  estai- 
blished  chuieh;  ftnd  his  activity  in  restraining  anv  laxity 
of  doctrine  or  practice  in  the  Untvenity,  while  it  brought 
hhn  into  much  contention  and  ndsed  him  many  enemies, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  his  future  advance- 
ment in  the  chuicli.  Mr.  Cartw richt,  the  I.ady  Margarets 
professor  of  divinity,  having  in  his  lectures  attacked  epis- 
copacy, the  Church  Liturgv,  and  other  institutions  settled 
at  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Whitgift  challenged  him  to  a 
public  disputation,  which  was  refused  by  him;  ud  while 
the  judicial  imceedings  against  Cartwright  vrere  pending, 
which  endea  in  his  expulsion,  he  wrote  an  elatxirate  con- 
futation of  these  schismatic  opinions,  and  laid  it  before  arch- 
bishop Parker.  In  1;j71  he  filled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
prolocutor  of  the  Ix)wer  Hou.se  of  Convocation.  At  this 
time  a  book  was  published,  csJied  '  An  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament,'  being  a  violent  attack  upon  the  whde  consti- 
tution of  the  Refonned  chureb,  its  sacraments,  its  Liturgy, 
its  dignitaries,  and  ministen.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the 
whole  church  as  a  most  danprror,-  hm^.^  auJ  Dj\  F'arlver, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbuij,  ,  a  ho  liiid  itlixady  had  many 
opportunities  of  judging  of  Whitpiffs  zwal  and  capacity, 
desired  him  to  undertake  an  answer.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  with  the  rffmtent 
advice  and  fteriUftnce  of  the  ftiehbisbop.  His  ftntwer  wea 
poblidied  is  Ae  same  year  as  the  Admonition,  end  was  an 
able  work,  of  great  learning,  and  evincing  much  skill  in 
controversy.  He  treated  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents 
with  seventy,  but  in  a  manner  temperate,  ii^T  :fied,  and 
lofly ;  and  in  his  vindication  of  the  compilers  of  the  Litujgy, 
and  other  eminent  churchmen  who  had  been  i^sailed  «t 
the  Admonition,  bis  zealous  uid  reverential  foeliiwa  are 
expressed  in  ft  tone  of  worthy  eloquence.  The  Aomoni- 
tion  had  been  saraarted  hy  other  pamphlets,  to  all  of 
which  Dr.  Whitgift  addreasra  replies  in  his  Answer  to  the 
Admonition.  Cartwrij^ht,  who  had  now  been  expelled 
from  the  University,  published  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Whitgift's 
Answer  to  the  Admonition,  to  which  Whitpift  prepared  a 
Defence.  His  labours  in  this  controversy  met  with  the 
approbation  of  all  those  who  were  well  aifected  to  the 
establiabed  church,  and  pbtained  for  him  the  desneiy  of 
lineohi  flom  the  queen.  Nor  jfid  his  preforment  reet  here 
long,  for  on  a  vacancy  occurrine;  in  the  see  of  Worcester 
in  1576,  he  wa.s  promoted  to  be  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Here  al-D  his  activity  and  Zeal  were  cunspicuoi  ^  TTis 
diocese  was  very  full  of  Roman  Catholics,  at  a  time  when 
their  discovery  and  punithmcnt  were  enjoined  as  the  duty 
of  the  church  and  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He  now  acted 
in  both  capacities,  having  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  Marches  of  Wales  m  the  absence  of  Sir  Henty  Clyd 
ney,  the  lord-preeident,  thm  lonl'lieutcnftnt  of  Irelftnd.  He 
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txerted  liiiii-^*  ir  to  icprcss  papacy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
di«»ent  or  Pitnlanism  on  the  othvr,  and  repeatedly  obtained 
ilm  thanks  uf  the  I'nvy  Council  for  hi>  success.  At  the 
MID*  tiow  ha  pnitaeted  the  right*  wwi  intercila  of  the 
clergy  of  hia  dwoaae.  Tha  ttrietii«a  of  hia  «*thodoxy  and 
(he  .pvcrifv  of  hist  dUcipline  were  displayed  at  a  time  raost 
favourable  tor  his  further  promotion.  Grindal,  then  aich- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  queen 
by  hia  leniency  to  schismatics,  and  at  length,  on  refusing 
to  ob^  the  queen's  orders  in  suppressing  prophesying^  (or 
HMctiag*  of  the  clergy  for  worship  and  the  discussion  of 
ieli|pouitohjeetiin  private  houses),  he  was  suspended  from 
hk  efiee  b|r  the  Star  Chamber,  ajid  confinea  to  his  own 
house.  GnndaJ,  a  metk  and  timid  man,  was  anxious  to 
te.sign  at  once  his  office  and  its  cares;  and  Elizabeth 
ottered  the  arclibishopric  to  Whit^ft,  which  he  however 
dechnedto  accept  during  the  life  of  (Jrindal.  That  prelate 
soon  afterwards  died,  and  in  15U3  Whitgitt  succeeded  him. 

The  queen's  seal  for  orthodoxy  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  her  neir  webbMbop  ket  no  tune  in  {urovuig  his  detep- 
nimtion  to  enfbico  eonftmnitv.  He  ImmediBtely  required 
all  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  three  nr(icle<t  before  they  were 
permitted  to  execute  any  ecclesiasticnl  ftinetion.  vii.  :— 

1,  Tliat  the  queen  was  the  supreme^  head  of  the  clnirch  : 

2,  that  the  Ordinal  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Crod}  and  S|  that  theThirtv- 
nine  Aiticlee  were  to  b«  admitted  aa  agreeiUe  to  the  Holy 
8eif ptnree.  ISe  eniiMnded  dl  the  dergy  who  reftned  to  eub- 
scrilie  to  these  articles,  introduced  greater  dtrictness  in  the 
admis-sion  to  holy  orders,  and  exacted  compliance  with  all 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  11.  lUn  nbtained 
from  the  queen  a  new  ecclesiastical  cummi&sion,  with 
greater  powers  than  any  of  the  preceding  commissions*— 
which  he  never  flioohed  fW>m  exereianir.  Henceforward, 
ftoin  his  high  ilnlifla  in  tbo  chnrdi  ami  hb  penonal  in- 
fluenoe  with  the  queen  and  her  counciUora,  his  biography 
may  be  said  to  be  the  eRctesiastical  history  of  England 
during  the  remainder  of  th^-  reitjn  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
HehiTiouit  peri»ecutiun  wa»  tlie  opiiit  uf  tliat  age,  and  though 
cjiH'lty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  part  of  Whitgilt's 
character,  h«  was  a  stem  dieciplinaniu)~inAexible  in  hu 
nrindplea.  and  resohttit  in  their  application.  Douht  wai  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  woaldnot  allow  it  in  others.  Thus  he 
addressed  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  the  case  of  the  Kentish 
miniKtei^,  •  And  bein  I  do  protest,  and  teslify  unto  your 
lowlstiips,  tliht  tbelhtee  articles,  whereunto  they  arc  moved 
to  Mib-cribe.  are  such  as  I  am  ready  by  learning  to  defend, 
in  manner  and  form  as  they  are  set  down,  a(||ainM  all  mis- 
Jlbm  thereof  in  England  or  elsewhere.'  With  this  strong 
ooovldioil  of  right,  he  regarded  all  dissentients  as  obatinate 
adiiamaties  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  punishment.  Hisi  hief  obji-ct,  bow- 
ever,  was  to  excluae  non-conformiat*  from  the  chnrch,  rather 
than  to  seek  out  atid  punish  heretics.  To  tbii  d  iv  lie 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  '  her  roajeaity  moved  and  earnestly 
oxnorted  hun,  with  strait  charge,  as  he  would  answer  the 
•ontiary and  he  wooU  liiten  to  no  aolieitalion  to  bend 
hhB  fram  Ms  pur^yose.  Having  heard  of  threats  against 
hia  persor,  h,  vrit.  ^  t  o  Ixjrd  Burghley,  'And  if  there  be  nn 
other  rcnit  d)  .  1  .tin  content  tA  he  sacrificed  in  .*o  Eroo<i  a 
caui^e ;  which  1  will  never  betray,  nor  give  over ;  God.  her 
majesty,  the  lawn,  my  own  conscience,  and  duty,  being 
with  me.'  The  lord  treaeorerBurghley,  who  had  always 
been  his  firm  friend,  often  expreeeed  hia  diaapprohation  of 
Whitgift's  severMf,  and  contended  wlsehr,  as  wett  as 
blUDOnely,  that  the  ministers  of  the  chnrcn  ought  not  to 
be  questioned  upon  minute  points  of  dt.K'tiiue,  unless 
they  were  *  notorious  otfenders  in  papistry  and  heresy,' 
and  •  wished  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  might  win,  tattler 
than  severity  yet  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  that 
grwt  man,  and  even  of  the  council.  Whitsift  peaiated  in 
mlintdninf  an  inquisition  in  the  dmnai  wUdi  drove 
BMigy  pioua  men  into  diieent. 

wnelher  convinced  of  the  erils  of  etieh  Inqaisition,  or  at 
length  overcome  by  the  pt'r^^ln^iion  of  other?!,  we  find  him, 
in  assenting  to  ttie  advice  of  Secretary  Walsingham, 

and  agreeing  1o  require  subscription  of  those  only  wliu 
were  hereafter  to  enter  into  livin£^  or  the  ministry,  leaving 
Wimolested  the  clergy  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  bene- 
lloe^  provided  th^  read  the  Book  of  Comflion  Prayer 
Moordliw  to  ^e  appohrted  ritual. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  opinion,  he  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
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I  t:  ,  I  decree  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  press.  By  'l.ii  ' 
decree,  of  June  23,  1585,  no  printing-presses  were  alkmec! 
anywhere  but  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ;  tht 
number  of  tbeae  waa  to  be  eettled  by  the  archbiMuip  and 
the  biahop  of  London :  no  book  waa  auffiend  to  be  printed 
without  having  been  perused  by  them,  and  all  persons 
selling,  uttering,  or  even  binding  unauthorised  books  were 
liable  o  rill  CO  montlis'  imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  the  stnctneas  of  his  views  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  his  natural  character  waa  free 
from  harshnets  or  aeveii^.  His  old  friend  the  Eari  tl 
Salisbury  indeed  ttlMtedt  'that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  feared  in  his  ROvemment,  especially  towards  his  latter 
time,  than  his  mildness  and  clemency.  Pregnant  instances 
whereof  were  his  earnest  solicitations  to  the  queen  for  the 
pardoning  of  Udal,  and  others  condemned  to  die  lor  their 
sedition:  and  for  the  dismission  of  Cartwright  and  divert 
other  contentious  ministers  from  the  Star  Chamber.  And  j 
divers  other  gentlemen  had  the  like  favour  obtained  for 
them,  and  pardoned  from  both  iloe  and  inqMoaouMnt,  Cor 
entertaining  the  preiaea  and  piiaten-of  moat  maliehwt 
virulent  books,  secretly  printed  and  dispersed.' 

His  respect  for  learning  and  learned  men  was  evinced  on 
variou.s  oc<  asioiis.  Hooker  dedicated  his  '  Kccloiastical 
Polity'  to  the  archbiiihop,  not  only  on  account  of  hia  high 
office  in  the  diorch,  but  in  gratitude  for  previoua  fiivonn 
and  eneonngenMnt.  That  learned  divine  had  twon  Bp> 

Sointed  Maifer  of  the  Temple,  London,  throuch  tlM  iii- 
uence  of  Whitgift,  nnrl  being  desirous  of  more  leisure  zni 
retirement,  in  orut;  ;o  accomplish  his  great  work,  be  was 
by  the  same  kind  patron  removed  to  the  li\  ingof  BoscomL, 
in  the  diocese  uf  iialuibury,  and  ailerwaxds  to  the  rector\ 
of  Bishopthorp  near  Canterbury.  Nor  was  Whitgifts  at- 
tention oonfined  to  worka  of  a  religioua  character.  Tiie 
learned  antiquary  Stow  dedioated  to  him  Ma  *  Atraala*  ia 
1600,  and  said  *  that  his  giace*s  great-love  and  dfTcction  '-j 
all  good  studies  in  trcneral,and  to  antiquitiesin  pariicuiu. 
had  been  so  sinpular,  that  all  who  liked  and  loved  good 
studies  jnafly  esteemed  him  tlieir  prmcipal  and  tiracietu 
patron.' 

The  dvhbishop  alwaya  took  a  hvely  intereafc  in  the 
management  of  public  eharitieei  and  oomlributed  mnni- 

ficently  to  their  foundation  and  support.  In  15&4  he  re- 
stored the  antient  hospital  of  EaatDridge,  for  the  relief  ol 
the  poor,  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  ml mtli  d  it->  eiiJo*- 
mentH,  and  placed  it  upon  an  improved  loumiation.  He 
also  built  and  endowed,  entirely  from  his  own  revenues,  sr. 
hospital,  free-school,  and  chapel  at  Crovdon  in  Surrey,  the 
completion  of  which  was  accomplidiad  dttring  his  own  lif^* 
time.  Hir  liberality  gave  rise  to  exaggeratad  aooouats  of 
his  wealth  and  of  the  revenues  of  his  see  ;  to  correct  which 
the  archbisliop  drew  up  an  exact  sl  ili  n  >  i  '  of  all  his  pur- 
chiises  and  of  the  yearly  income  ot  Uie  an  liLiisbopnc,  Hil 
steward  also  stated  in  the  1  louse  of  Commons,  al>oiit  th? 
same  time,  that  the  net  income  of  the  archbiahop  did  not 
exceed  2200/. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Eliaaheth  Wbitsift  wm  afiaid 
lest  Kinr  James  shonM  make  alterations  in  the  govens 

ment  and  Liturgy  of  the  cluirch  :  and  in  order  to  ccnt-iii  rc 
him  he  deputed  Dr.  Nevyl.  dean  fif  Canterbury,  to  .Vii". 
upon  his  iiirtjesty  in  Siotlaiv!,  and  to  reconiiiiend  tbt 
Church  of  Kngiand  to  his  favour  and  protection.  Tji« 
king's  answer  was  favourable  totteatability  of  the  chiiaefa; 
but  the  tenor  of  WliitgUl'e  eatMMOndenoe  ttom  thialimc 
FhowB  hhn  to  have  been  in  eontinoal  apprriiensloo 

ch.inge.  lie  had  bcrn  fn  long  accustomed  to  rely  with 
certainty  up^in  the  hiv.i  liundihip  of  the  queen,  that  the 
act  ession  of  a  stranger  to  the  thitme,  while  it  Lncou;«|;i-d 
those  who  were  diNati'eetcd  to  the  church,  perplexed  the 
sged  prelate  witii  doubts  and  misgivings  aa  to  the  Itatwe. 
In  October,  1603,  the  king  iseued  a  proclamiAioii  tot «  oei^ 
fbvnee  of  the  clergy  upon  the  etaito  of  the  church.  In  thr 
January  following  this  conference  was  held,  in  which  ti.e 
archbishop  took  a  prominent  part  in  oxplaintng  and  df- 
lending  before  the  king  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  th« 
church.  Tli«  resiult  was  a  eotnuussson  to  the  archbishop 
and  to  certain  bishops  and  lords  of  the  council  for  the  re 
gulation  of  mattera  in  the  churoh.  The  most  isaportazit 
subjerts  rabnitted  to  them  were,  '  that  care  be  taJuMi  that 
one  nnifbrm  translation  of  the  Bible  be  printed,  and  read 
in  the  church,  and  that  without  any  notes :'  and  *  that  con 
sideralion  be  had  what  chaiiters,  lli  ol"  11  Apocr^rl-s 
and  can(Hued  scripture,  are  mectest  to  be  read  m  charchca. 
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Whit^ft  however  did  not  live  to  assist  m  trie  consultation* 
of  I  his  c  ommission.  Soon  aflor  the  conference,  lie  caught 
cold  while  sailing  to  Fulham  in  hiii  barge,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  after  a  lo:i^  interview  with  the  Wng,  he 
waa  seized  with  a  fit,  which  ended  in  an  attack  or  palav 
and  loss  of  speech.  The  king  vkiteA  him  «t  LanbeO).  and 
told  him  '  that  he  would  pray  for  his  life ;  and  that  if  he 
could  obtain  it  he  should  think  it  one  of  the  creatcst  tem- 
poral blessings  that  could  be  given  ir::ii  1:1  th]s  kingdom.' 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  February,  1603-4,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Croydon.  His  death  was  said  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  lua  fewt  or  grief  for  the  prospects  of  the  church.  His 
last  pnyer  was  for  the  church  of  God,  and  one  of  his  last 
eTclamations  declared  hii>  joy  '  that  he  should  die  at  a  time 
•.vlierein  he  had  rather  give  up  to  flod  &n  account  of  hi» 
bi^hop^lc  than  aiiy  longer  to  exercise  it  among  men.' 

Amidst  the  bitter  contentions  of  hi^  time,  it  is  not  sur- 
prisins  tliat  his  high  station  and  hi&  zeal  and  activity  in 
comsofidating  the  Informed  church  should  have  exposed 
bim  to  many  calumnies ;  but  his  iaHaaitj,  his  pte^»  and 
hia  learning  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  best  men  of  his 
time ;  and  long  ai^er  his  death  he  was  pronounced,  by 
Fuller,  in  Ins  •  Churth  History,'  to  have  been  'one  of  the 
worthiest  men  that  ever  the  English  hierarchv  did  enjoy.' 

CStrype's  Li/e  and  Acts  ^  John  fVhitgi/t,  D.D. ;  L\fe 
<if  ff'/ntgi/l,  by  Sir  George  PMilc,avo^  1689;  FuDer's 
CAurcM  HtHory  iff  Britain^ 

WHITHORN.  rWlGTONSHIBK.] 

^^TIITING,  the  MerUin  gun  vulgaris  of  Cuvier,  Gadiu 
Merlangus  of  Linnaeus,  a  valunble  fish  on  account  of  its 
delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  of  food,  in  which  pro- 
perties it  fcurpoises  all  the  other  fishes  of  its  tribe,  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  cod,  haddock,  and  bib  by  the 
absence  of  the  barbylc  on  the  chin  ;  and  from  tha  coal-flfh, 
}>ollack,  and  greeD-eod  by  having  the  under  jaw  shorterthan 
the  u]>]ier,  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  first  rav  of  the 
ptctoials,  arid  the  laii  even  at  the  end.  It  abouncM  on  all 
the  liiiiish  coaAtii,  and  conitsi  in  large  shoals  towardo  the 
ahor«  in  tha  months  of  January  and  February,  for  the  pur- 
POM  of  dcpoiiti^g  itit  spawn.  It  feeds  on  mollusca,  worms, 
«nist«oea,  md  mmU  fishes  indischminately,  and  sometimes 
weighs  seTend  pounds,  though  uniaHj  it  does  not  exceed 
one  pound  a-nl  ;i  h\\]\\    :YriiTrir!i  British  Fjsh''^.') 

WlIlTLuW  IS  ati  intlttiniiiiiiion  aB'ectin^  '.iic  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  and  generally  proceeding  to  suppuration. 
The  pan  attacked  however  is  not  confined  to  the  fingers ; 
tlM  same  disease  may  also  appear  in  tbe  toes.  Paronyc/iia 
and  OmgoUa  an  terms  which  am  used  to  ei^raas  the 
aame  dUeese.  Surgteal  aothma  describe  several  fbrma  of 
nliitlov  ,  nr  paronychia,  nrronlin^  to  the  texture-s  which 
\\\e  iniUiuiuiition  altackh.  Tiiius  it  may  be  situated  in  the 
-kin,  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  &kin,  the  tendons  or 
t  heca  of  the  tingers  or  toes,  in  the  periosteum,  or  it  may  be 
V.  ated  in  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  nail.  When  the  in- 
tlammatioa  is  eooftoed  to  the  skini  vesicles  appear,  which 
qnickty  advaooe  to  sammratioii.  and  the  case  requires 
!;rt  !e  iittention.  When  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is 
ati  t  ct  ed.  t  he  case  is  more  serious.  thoiMfh  it  seldom  extend.* : 
thf  re  is  throbbing  pain  of  tlie  part,  ana  there  may  In  ^  .  re 
ounstitutional  disturbance,  and  suppuration  Is  n  iesti  or 
greater  length  of  time  in  taking  place.  The  whitlow  under 
the  nail  diffiem  fhmi  this  form  only  in  situation,  in  these 
cases  only  the  eeUolar  tmne  under  the  cutis  is  affected, 
and  no  great  danger  or  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended 
friirn  the  whitlow.  When  however  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  tendons,  penosteum.  and  l)one,  then  thesjrmp- 
toim  are  very  severe ;  and  by  extending  from  the  nnger 
affected,  uptheann,  and  involving  a  large  extent  of  sur- 
£1^,  fttal  oeMe^ttencea  have  sometimes  been  the  result. 
TTi«  eoevBieoeement  of  this  form  of  whitlow  i&  indicated 
\,\  a  buiiring.  shooting,  throbbing  pain  of  tha  ftngeft  with 
i  varying  deifree of  con^itiitional  distuibanec.  Somrtitnes 
the  ti  bnie  sympti ms  arc  crTT  violent ;  and  when  the  arm 
:i»  involved,  delirium  and  other  alarming  symptom.s  come 
.n.  At  fint  there  is  no  pcruentible  change  in  the  part 
effneted '  at  length  however  aligbt  swelling  cumejj  on, 
wMab  may  extend  op  the  arm,  even  to  the  axilla,  in 
these  castes  a  small  owsntity  of  matter  i»  collected  under 
the  flexor  tendon  of  tl»e  finger,  or  mder  the  jperiosteum,  in 
which  tatter  case  the  bone  is  mostly  afFecU*!  .villi  rarics.  _ 

Whitlows  may  be  caosed  by  some  eaUroal  tnjurj.  such 
«a  a  laMk  fk«m  a  iwedk*  pin,  thorR»  or  other  pointed  | 


object,  or  thi  \  niay  arise  spontaneously.  The  latter  not 
iir.ii  I  iii:i'^it];.  I'rriuM  in  youDg  penoBB  who  are  appanatljr 

in  ft  goxl  state  of  health. 

In  the  treatment  of  whitlow  the  inflammation  can  rarely 
be  subdued  before  it  pmoeeds  to  auppoiation.  It  may 
however  be  tried,  tad  end  lotiofis  and  Moal  bleeding,  with 
general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  will  sometimes  subdue 
the  inflammation.  When  matter  is  formed,  the  besi  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  it  a,s  soon  as  possible, 
and  this  must  be  done  by  cutting  down  quite  upon  the 
seat  of  inflammation  and  pain.  When  matter  is  formed, 
ease  h  immediately  given  by  its  being  discharged;  and 
even  should  an  incision  be  made  beforo  auppuratinn  his 
taken  plaoe»it  will  alleviate  the  symptooia.  where  mat- 
ter is  Ibrmed  extennvely  under  the  tendons,  free  incisions 
should  be  made  wherever  it  is  collected.  Where  caries  of 
the  bone  exists  in  whitlowt.  it  may  be  «ometime8  a  question 
as  to  wh'  ther  amputation  is  not  the  most  effectual  treat- 
ment. Where  whitlow  oceum  under  the  nail,  the  matter 
may  be  discharged  either  by  an  incision  under  the  nail 
from  the  side,  or  by  scrapiag  dm  nail  and  making  the  ii^ 
eisSon  from  above. 
WHITST.AHI.K.    [Kv  Tl 

WHITSUNTIDE  is  p  I  ally  a  contracted  form  of  White 
Sunday  tide  or  lime.  I  1  'li>  early  age*  of  Christianity  the 
favourite  seasons  for  adminiatering  ihr-  rite  of  baptism  were 
Easter  Sunday,  the  annivenairy  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  Whitsunday,  that  of  the  Jewish  least  of  Pditeeoet, 
when  the  apostles  were  *  baptised  wKh  tha  Holy  Ghost  ami 
with  fire,'  and  they  themselves  commenced  their  public 
ministr)'  by  baptizing  three  thousand  penont.  As  emble- 
matic of  the  5])intual  purity  which  the  rite  of  baptism  is 
supposed  to  confer,  those  who  received  it  were  clothed  in 
while,  and  the  day  is  hence  coqjectoicd  to  have  received 
its  name  of  White  Sunday  (iKmiiniea  alba).  Other  ety* 
molo^es  more  remofte  and  lew  probable  have  been  given. 
The  rite  of  baptism  w  as  perfoi  nn  d  in  eafly  times  on  Eastei 
Sunday  eve  anil  Whit  Sunday  eve.  that  is,  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  evening,  when  there  was  a  s]>pcial  ceremonv  of 
haliowirig  the  font,  in  a  volume  of  manuscnpt  homilies 
in  the  Harleian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  2971, 
it  is  stated,  that '  m  the  begynnyng  of  holy  ehireh,  all  the 
ehlldren  weren  kept  to  be  ervstened  on  thys  even,  at  the 
font  haUowyng  ;  but  now,  for  cnchesone  that  in  so  long 
abvdynj^e  they  might  dye  without  crrstendome,  therefore 
holy  chirch  ordeyucth  t  1  -3  -  u»n  at  afl  times  of  the  yeare  ; 
save,  eyght  daycs  before  these  evenjrns,  the  chylde  shalle 
abyde  till  the  font  hallowing,  if  it  may  savely  for  perrill  of 
death,  or  ells  not.'  Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  mdulged 
to  ezeen  in  the  season  of  Whitsuntide  in  all  kinds  of  exet" 
cises  and  annisements,  for  which  mamr  of  the  parish^  pro- 
vided the  needful  stimulus,  and  out  of  which  they  claimed 
their  due  share  of  profit :  for  this  purpose  a  house  or  bam, 
which  was  called  the  church-house,  w&>  set  ^art. 
quantity  of  ale  was  brewed,  which  was  called  Whitsun  Ale, 
or  Church  Ale,  and  was  sold  to  the  parishioners  who  came 
there  to  feast  and  drink,  and  gauible,  and  the  profits  were 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  to 
cuaritable  and  other  purposes.  In  the  Brentford  aecoQtlts 
for  tha  Whstauntide  sJe,  l&M,  the  gains  are  thus  stated  :— 

■  Imprimis,  cleared  by  the  pigeon>hoies  £4  18s.  (ML 
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The  hock  or  boch  tyde  vras  held  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day :  •  light  alter  Kaster,  Monday  for  men  and  Tuesday 
fur  women,  when  they  stretched  a  rope  across  the  road, 
interceptea  all  iwssengers,  and  made  them  pay  tribute, 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses.  '  Riffeling '  means 
rafBing.   The  '  vicualhng '  was  the  Whitsun  ales. 

fBrtuly's  Clavu  Calenaaria ;  Strutt's  Sj/orLt  and  Pat^ 
timex,  by  Honj  ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiqtitiirs,  by  Ellis.) 

WHITTINGTON,  ROHKKT,  is  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  treatises  which  were  long  used  in  the  schools, 
aikd  of  which  the  fullest  account  is  givcu  1  1  ibdin".s  edi- 
tion of  Amelia  'Typographical  Antiouities.'  He  calls  him 
self  on  Ids  title-pages  a  native  of  Lichfield  (LichfeldiensisV 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  bom  there  about  14BU.  lu 
was  educated  by  the  eminent  gmmnariM  John  Stanbridn 
in  tha  sdiool  two  attadiad  to  Megdalen  College,  Oxfina : 
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und,  after  havinjftaken  priest's  orders,  lie  '>f't  op  a  grammar 
•chool  of  his  own  about  1501,  probably  in  Lonaon.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  rest  of  his  hutory  in  that  he  was  alive 
in  UaO.  But*  bcndes  his  schoolbooka,  WhittingbMi  wrote 
•ho  Lttla  v«rM  with  veiy  raperior  elegance ;  bi  ia  r«- 
toemberedin  modern  times  pnncipally  as  the  last  person  who 
wa.s  mtuAt  poet  laureate  (  poeta  (mreatut)  at  Oxford.  This 
h  n  nr  he  obtained  in  1R13.  on  his  petition  to  the  cont^re- 

Stion  of  regents  of  the  University.  settinK  forth  that  he  had 
nn  spent  fourteen  years  in  studyinc  and  twelve  in  teach- 
ing the  art  of  grammar  (which  was  understood  to  inc-ivide 
rhetoric  and  poetiy  or  venification),  and  praying  that  he 
ai|^  be  laureated,  or  giaduatad.  in  tho  aoia  ait.  Thcie 
aeuemical  gradoatiomln  grannnar,  o«  ooeMum  of  wMch, 
as  Warton  states,  '  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the 
new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards  usuaJly  styled  jjoela 
iaurealus,'  are  supposed  to  have  fjiven  rise  to  the  appelli^ 
tion  as  applied  to  tne  king's  poet,  originally  styled  the  king's 
versifier  (venificator),  who  seems  to  have  been  merely  a 
l^nduated  grammkrian  or  rhetorician  employed  in  the  ser- 
vioe  <rf  the  King.  Whittington.  hnd  been  oust  omar}-,  on 
(MaininghisUnreateship,  composed  a  hundred  Latin  verses, 
which  were  published  by  being  stuck  up  on  the  great  gat  es 
of  St.  Mary's  church.  After  this  he  used  to  style  himself 
on  his  title-pages  not  only  master  of  grHmmar  i  grammaticet 
tnagistfr  \,  l)ut  chief  poet  of  England  (protovates  Angliae'). 
Ihei  title  however  conlerred  no  academical  rank,  and  it  is 
kauwn  that  Whittington  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arta.  Whittington'*  Latin  veiae  has 
been  highly  praised.  Of  his  '  Epigrammata*  (printed 
De  Wordt  rn  I'jig,  and  of  the  greatest  raritv\  being  long  ad- 
dresses to  Chaj-les  Brandon,  duke  of  Sufrolk,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  poet  Skelton  (who,  like  himself,  had  been 
made  poeta  laurfiitus  at  Oxford,  in  1489),  Warton  says, 
*8ome  of  the  lines  arc  in  a  very  classical  style,  and  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  Latin  Italian  poets.'  iUiat.  of 
Eng.  Pnet.,  ii„  441.  &c.) 
WHITTLESEY.  [Cambriooxshirb.] 
WHITWORTH,  the  name  of  an  antient  Stafford»hire 
family,  nAiifib  iMa  j^oced  two  dipknantiita  of  aome 
note. 

CiiAKLEs  Whitworth, eldest  son  of  Richard  Whitworth, 
of  BInwerpipe,  in  Staiford&hire,  was  bom  at  Aldbastun. 
about  the  ttmecrf  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  172S,at  Lon- 
don. He  waa  an  atiaehi  of  Mr.  Stepney  at  eavcial  eourta, 
and  in  1702  was  liimaelf  appointed  resident  to  the  Diet  at 
Ratisbonne.  In  1704  he  wa.s  named  envoy  to  the  Co^irt  of 
R(is.sia  ;  and  in  1710  he  was  again  sent  to  tiiiil  Luml  with 
the  title  of  ambassador  extrad  ili  »r>,  t  propitiate  Peter 
the  Great,  irritated  by  the  arrest  of  his  atnbas»ador  in  the 
public  streets  of  Loudon  at  the  suit  of  some  tradesman. 
Whitworth  was  subsequently — PlenipoUfcntiary  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  and  Ratisbonne  in  1714;  envoy  extnordi- 
atiy  ud  pMnipotentianr  to  the  king  of  Prusnia  in  1716; 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Hague  in  1717 ;  a^rain  plenipo- 
trri'inrv  at  Berlin  in  1710;  and  repi esentativc  of  Great 
fir:; 111 II  in  the  character  of  amtvssador  extraordinarj*  and 
p'l  1;  ]  tcntiary  at  the  congre&s  of  Cambray  in  1722."  He 
was  crested  fiaron  Whitworth  of  Galway,  in  17*21,  by 
George  L  Lord  Whitworth  retired  into  private  life  in  1724^ 
and  died  in  the  enmiiufr  ]rear»  without  iaaue.  Hit  •  Aceount 
of  lUuria  aa  it  was  in  the  year  1710^  came  into  the  h^ds 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  printed  by  him  at  the  Sh-cws- 
buiy  press.  In  the  preface  vValpole  mentions  that  many 
yohimes  of  Lord  Whitworth's  state  letleiaand  papenwere 
in  the  po^pssion  of  his  relations. 

(^HABLKs  WHrrwoRTH,  graudsoH  of  Francis,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  who  was  M.H.  for  Minehead  in 
SooMnetsliire,  surveyor-general  of  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  aeeietarr  of  the  udand  of  Barbados,  was  h^m  at  I>ey- 
boume  in  Kent,  in  1754.  His  fother.  Sir  Charles  falso 
M.P.  for  Minehead'i,  sent  him  to  be  educated  atTunbrid"  • 
•chool,  and.  on  his  leaving  that  place,  procured  him  a  com- 
mission in  ti  e  L'iiniil>  How  he  came  to  exchange  the 
military  for  the  diplomatic  service  does  not  appear,  but  in 
I7R6  we  find  Mm  sent  to  the  oonrt  of  Fohaid  as  nuniater 
plenipoteotiar^. 

In  1788  Whitworth  was  aent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  till 
1900.  Whitworth  acquired  and  retained  to  the  laat  a  marked 
ascendency  over  tlie  councils  of  the  Czarina  Catherine  II. 
After  her  death -February.  1795)  his  troubles  began.  PatilL. 
cfeoltttatowido  eveivtliiaf  that  hb  m«ithtr  Ind  doiw,  re- 


fused to  ratify  the  treaty  she  had  cont  ii  ih-d  with  England 
immediately  before  her  death.  The  patience  and  addre^ 
of  Whitworth  were  however  at  la^t  successful :  in  1797 
Paul  ratified  a  treatjr  of  commerce  with  England.  In 
Deecmtxr,  ITVt  Whitworth  signed  a  provi^onal  treaty 
by  which  the  Citar  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  coalition 
against  France ;  and  in  June,  1799,  a  definitive  treaty  to 
the  same  effect.  At  this  time  the  English  minister  stood 
so  high  in  the  good  graces  of  the  wayward  emperor,  that 
Paul  requested  George  III.  to  create  him  a  peer  (he  had 
received  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  in  1793).  The  rcqin» 
was  complied  with^hnt  by'the  time  the  despatch  annuuTH  - 
ingthat  ne  had  been  cieatcd  an  Irish  baron  anived,  Paul 
had  quamlted  with  Whitworth,  and  ordered  him  to  quit 
his  dominions. 

In  1H(X)  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  'i.r- 
minate  amicably  the  differences  arising  out  of  the  <  npiiire 
of  the  Danish  frigate  Freya  and  her  cuiivoy  by  Et:s:lish 
men-of-war.  He  concluded  a  convention  with  Count  Bern- 
storff  on  the  29th  of  August.  On  the  7lh  of  April.  180U 
he  married  the  ducheas-dowager  of  Dorset,  and  remained 
unefnploved  till  the  latter  end  of  1802,  when,  haying  been 
previously  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  he  was  appointed  am- 
najisador  extraordiuar)'  and  ])lenipotentiarv  to  the  French 
government.  He  remained  at  Paris  till  t}ie  13lh  of  May, 
1H03.  Little  was  effected  or  could  be  effected  liy  this  tm»- 
siun :  the  struggle  between  Honaparte  and  England  had  al- 
ready become  a  struggle  of  life  or  death,  and  both  paitie^ 
felt  It.  The  most  striking  incident  during  I^rd  \Vhitwofth's 
embassy  was  the  rude  reception  he  experienced  from 
Bonaparte  in  full  court  at  the  Tiulcrics,  liie  character  of 
I^rd  Whitworth,  drawn  by  Napoleon  in  his  convenation* 
at  St.  Helena,  appears  to  ha\c  been  prompted  by  an  awk- 
ward recollection  of  that  occurrence : — *  He  was  an  able 
man;  in  my  judgment  somewhat  of  an  intriguer,  but  dex- 
terous. He  had  afine  per«>0.  The  Engiisb  ministers  had 
no  cause  to  cemplainof  him,  for  he  entered  thoroughly  into 
their  views.' 

Lord  Whitworth  did  not  after  his  return  from  Parw 

hold  any  diplomatic  appointment;  although  a  tour  wliic, 
he  made  to  Pans  and  Naples,  in  IRID.  with  the  Duciiesv* 
of  Dorset  and  a  numerous  and  rather  ostentatious  suite, 
gave  nse  to  some  gossip  about  secret  missions.  When  tiie 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  from  France,  hv 
raised  and  clothed  a  battalion  of  infantqr  composed  of  600 
men.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  made  a  lord  of  the  h«d- 
'  linniber;  on  the  14th  of  June  following  he  wa.s  created  a 
l^litl^h  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Whitworth  of  AKI- 
baslon  ;  and  in  August  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  Richmond 
as  viceroy  of  Ireland.  lu  January,  1B15,  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
twelve  civil  knights  grand-crosses ;  and  in  November  ht 
was  advanced  to  die  dignity  of  Baron  Aldbsston  and  Eari 
Whitworth.  He  resigned  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1817, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  Earl  Talbot.  Re  med  (without  issue) 
on  KMh  of  May,  1«25. 

I  Horace  Walpole's  preface  to  the  Arrmmt  i\f  Ruttta  «f 
it  ira\  in  \7     \  Annual   Bingrajihy  :  Annual  RegitUT  ' 

McmDi  tnl  ih"  Si.  HelcfU i  Biographic  UntvertetU.) 
WHORTLEBERRY.  [VACCiNnJM.] 
WHURDA.  [HiNBinrvAN,  p.  200.1 
WIA8MA.  ffMotBtfsK.l 

WTBORG.    [Finland:  .Ti-Tr.Avn.j 

WICHMA.NN,  JUHANN  KRN>:ST.  physician, 
horn  at  Hanover,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1710.  He  earlv  ex- 
hibited an  attachment  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
after  having  received  his  early  education  at  the  Ly^um  d 
Breme,  he  went  in  17&9  to  Guttingen,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Brendel.  He  etaduated  in  17G2, 
and  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  on  the  use  of  ce.'^am 
poisons  in  the  treatment  of  the  biles  of  rabid  arMmijH. 
After  graduating  he  visited  Pans  and  London.  Tins  joa  -aey 
had  a  great  influence  on  his  future  career.  He  tiad  as 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  practice  of  the  French  and 
Englitdi  physicians,  and  preferred  the  safe  though  some- 
what empirical  practice  of  the  latter,  to  the  uncerta;-. 
though  apparently  scientifla  pcaotioe  of  the  ftimier.  The 
infloenee  of  English  pmetioe  on  his  views  beeame  rvnairk> 
able  in  his  writingv  which  are  free  from  much  of  the  sp*- 
culation  with  which  German  writer*  aboiind.  He  retumei 
tii  Hrmnser  ri  ITi.^l,  nnJ.  i.-o[;i rnenced  practice.  It  was  not 
long  before  hu  ments  were  recognised,  and  on  the  deMk 
orWnilhoffbt  *    "  " 
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Wichmnn  published  several  worici  M  vanous  depArtr 
meott  of  nadiaiir,  the  moat  remarliitlt  of  which  ia  hi* 
'IdMnmDiognottte,' publUhed  at  Wmmtt  in  1794,  in 
thfiM  Tolumes,  octavo.  This  work  haagoM  thfoogh  aavoiml 
*«£tioDs,  and  is  poasessed  of  great  pmetieal  mem.  In  all 
bia  works  he  points  out  with  great  force  the  origin  of  dia- 
eaaea  in  external  circumstances,  and  t)ri)pi)M  &  t  orrect  hy- 
gienic rules  for  tlieir  prevention.  His  great  fiiult  as  a 
write  I  has  been  cooaidered  to  be  his  want  of  genera) 
V u  s  and  the  miiiiitciMHi  of  his  detaila*  He  wrote  several 
other  amailer  worka  on  vaoooa  diaeaaea  and  their  treat- 
noDl,  whieh  wore  all  pobliabad  at  Hanovor.  Ht  died  on 
the  12th  of  June,  isot.  {Biograpkit  Mfdieat$,) 

WICK.  [Caithnkss.] 

WICK  LOW,  Town  of.  [Wicklow,  County  ok.  j 
WICK  LOW,  COUNTY  OF,  one  of  the  twelve  counties 
into  which  the  province  of  I^inster  in  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Dubhn,  on  the 
north-waat  and  west  bv  the  count v  of  Kildare,  and  on  the 
aouth-west  by  that  of  Uarlow,  on  the  south  bv  that  of  Wex- 
ford, and  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel.  It  lies  be- 
tween ^12"  4(y  and  53°  14'  N.  lat..  and  between  0"  and 
47'  ■  lone-  The  form  of  the  county  is  irreg^ular ;  its 
Itiigtli  from  north  to  south,  from  the  junction  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Dublin,  KUdare,  and  Wieklow  to  the  border  of  the 
eiNin^  of  Wexford  near  the  town  of  Camew,  is  38  miles ; 
the  gwateathareadth  at  rtiht  anglaa  to  the  laiuth,fi(omthe 
border  of  the  county  of  Kildare  to  Wieklow  Head,  aouth- 
eaist  of  the  town  of  wicklmv.  is  nearly  33  miles.  The  area, 
an  determined  hy  tlie  Ordnance  Survey,  is  500.178  acres 
1  rood  7  poles,  or  nearly  7B2  Mjuare  miles ;  of  which  49y,0H8 
acres  2  roods  27  poles,  or  about  78U  square  miles,  is  land ; 
mod  1080  acres  2  roods  20  pdaa,  or  about  1 1  square  miles. 
Is  water.  populatioo,  in  1831,  was  121,a57,  giving 
ra&er  nore  fhtua  iS6  tnhabitaata  to  a  square  mile.  In 
respect  of  area  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  of  Ireland, 
and  in  respect  of  population  is  (at  least  was,  in  1831)  the 
lowest  except  Kildare,  Longford,  Carlow,  and  Louth: 
it  is  exceeded  by  Louth,  if  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  be  included  in  that  county.  Of  English  coun- 
ties It  mav  be  compared  in  area  with  Westmoreland  (702 
aqpare  n&aa),  towbioh  in  its  mountainous  character  it 
bean  aom  rwaabWinee ;  but  itajpopulalion  la  more  than 
double  that  of  Westmoreland,  wieklow,  the  as^-town, 
is  on  the  coast,  27  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-south- 
west  of  Dublin,  or  by  the  mail  route  through  Bray, 
Delgany,  Bod  Newtown-Mount-KeiiiMdy,  3H  Eagiiih 
miles. 

Surface,  Oxut'line,  Geology,  and  Scenery. — The  county 
of  Wieklow  ia  eovcred  b/  the  mountaina  which  akirt  on  the 
soath-eaat  the  great  ttmeatona  plain  of  Central  Ireland. 

The  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  an  extensive 
range  crossing  this  part  of  Ireland  in  a  south-south-west 
direction  from  the  cocut  about  Dublin  Bay  to  the  junction 
of  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir  near  Waterford.  The  central 
part  of  the  range  consists  of  a  mw,  of  granite,  having  its 
strike  or  direction  coincident  wiUi  that  of  the  range,  and 
cutting  aetOM  the  atrike  of  the  slate  rocks,  through  which 

pnlradca,  and  the  enda  of  which,  though  much  ahat> 
tered  and  conAised,  abut  on  each  side  against  the-  maaa  of 
the  granite.  Tlie  slate  rocks  orc-.i^jy  ttie  ^^'^t  of  tlie  county 
on  each  side  of  the  gniiiile,  and  lorni  nunintanis  of  some- 
what less  elevation  on  it.s  flank,  extending  from  tlie  central 
part  of  the  range  on  the  one  hand  towards  the  sea;  and 
On  the  other,  towards  the  great  central  limestone  plain,  no 
part  of  which  is  in  the  eountv.  Indeed  Wieklow  is  the 
only  county  of  Ireland  in  whien  neither  primary  nor  secon- 
dary limestone  is  to  be  found.  It  ta  aUogetfatr  occupied  Yiy 
crj'stallinc  or  schistose  rocks. 

The  eastern  flank  of  the  Wieklow  mountains  presents  a 
varied  aspect,  being  worn  into  deep  glens  and  dells,  which 
are  lined  with  abrupt  precipices  or  occupied  by  lakes,  from 
whence  begin  those  narrow  transverse  valleys  whose  general 
course  to  the  aouth-eaat  kdiatinguiahed  by  the  most  beau- 
tiftil  and  romantic  aeanoy.  tiM  wcatem  flank,  on  the 
other  hand,  presenta  less  Tariety :  the  gtena  and  vallej-s, 

which  evliihit  fewer  featu/es  of  attraction,  being  more 
rounded  and  expanded.  The  rivers  wliich  arise  in  these 
have  a  general  tendency  towards  a  north-west  direction  ; 
but  on  both  .-'ides  of  the  central  range  the  transverse  valleys 
aithermeige  into  or  cut  acroMBoniaxnanded  longitudinal 
valea  hf  which  the  centnl  range  is  flanked,  ana  beyond 
irtiidi  ariie  oflbota  or  ddaebed  groups  and  paiaOal  laogea 


oflotnrUIb.  (Mr.W«avw,laM.3VMHMMMM^fol.T« 

p.  123.) 

This  mountain  langa  cannot  be  eooMdarad  aa  having  a 
clearly  defined  crest  or  ridge  extending  longitudinally,  but 
it  is  intersected  by  its  transverse  valleys,  so  that  t)ie  moun- 
tains which  comj)08e  it  are  separated  into  groups.  These 
groups,  with  their  principal  summits,  are  as  follows: — 

Groi  p  L— .North  of  the  Dargle  and  of  the  Liffey.  1, 
Prince  William's  Seat  (on  the  border  of  the  countv),  1825 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-wilar;  2,  iCippure 
(also  on  the  bonier),  2473  ft. ;  3,  Seefingan.  2304  n. ;  4. 
Butter  Mount,  1459  ft. ;  5,  Dowry,  1060  ft.  These  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  Iheir  po'-ition  fiom  cast  to  west. 
Tlie  following  are  near  the  head  of  the  Dargle  :  <i,  Maulin, 
18(39  ft.;  7,Toiidttir,  North, 2048  ft.;  8^ Tondufl; South, 
2107  ft. 

Group  II. — Between  the  Dargle  and  the  Liffey  on  the 
north ;  the  Avon-more  on  the  east ;  the  Avon-beg,  whidi 
waters  Glen-malur,  and  the  King'a Itiver  on  the  aouth ;  and 
the  King's  River  and  the  Lifi'ey  on  the  west.  9,  Black- 
moor  Hill,  south-east  of  Blessington,  1464  ft. ;  10,  Sorrel 
Hill,  1915  It.:  11,  Black  Hill,  1984  ft.;  12,  .Moan  Bane., 
•Zm  It. ;  13,  Giavale,  zm  ft. :  U  Duff  Hill,  2304  ft. ;  15, 
Mullaghcleevaun,  27K.J  ft.;  IG,  Tonclagee.  2307  ft.;  17, 
Carrignagunneen,  1782  ft. ;  18,  CarrigeendufT,  south-weat 
of  Lough  Dan,  2105  ft.  The  mountuns  in  these  two  groupa 
are  duefly  granitic.  Mica^alate  ia  Ibund  on  the  wuth-eaat 
ride  of  Group  IL,  and  day-alate  atill  fkrther  to  the 
south-eaat ;  clay-«latfl  ia  alio  found  on  the  north^vaatem 

side. 

Gkoup  III. — Between  the  Fartrey  or  Vartry  and  Ihc  sea. 
19,  the  hill  above  Brav  Head.  6(j«  ft. ;  20,  Little  Sugar-loaf, 
1120  ft. ;  21,  Great  Sugar-luaf,  lli51  ft.;  22,  Down's  Hill, 
1232  ft ;  23,  hill  west-souUi-west  of  Newtown  Mount  Ken- 
nedy. lig»ft. ;  24,  Ballycurry,  988  ft.  The  dirfriet  whieh 
comprehends  these  hills  is  occupied  chiefly  by  clay-slate  ; 
but  the  hill  abo  <  Bray  Head,  the  Little  Sugai-Ioaf,  and 
the  Great  Sugar-loaf,  and  some  other  summits,  are  lormed 
of  quartz  rock.  The  Sugar-loaves  derive  their  name  from 
their  conical  form. 

Group  IV.— Between  the  Fartr^  and  the  Avon-more, 
extending  southward  to  the  ocean.  25,  Douce  or  Djouce, 
near  the  head  of  the  Fartrey,  2384  ft.;  2B,  hill  east  of 
I^^ugh  Dan,  1581  ft. ;  27.  Moneystown  Hill,  1272  ft. ; 
hill  west  of  Moneystown  Hill,  1408  ft. ;  29,Carrick  or  Car 
rickmacreilly  Mountain,  12i52  ft. ;  30,  hill  above  'Wieklow 
Head,  2(>H  ft.  Douce  is  granitic  ;  the  hill  (No.  26)  east  of 
Lough  Dan  is  of  mica-slate ;  Carrickmacreilly  of  quartz 
rock;  the  others  of  clay-slatc. 

Gao'tf  v.— Between' the  King'a  River  on  the  north,  the 
Avon-beg  and  the  Ovoca  on  the  aaat,  flieDaragh  or  lieity 
or  Aughnm,  a  feeder  of  the  Ovoca,  on  the  south  ;  and  the 
Slaney  and  its  affluent  the  Carriggower,  on  the  west.  31, 
Slievh  Gadoe.  near  the  head  of  the  Carriggower,  1791  ft. ; 
3'2,  Wet  Mountain,  17-'>.3  ft. ;  :i3,  hill  near  the  junction  of  the 
('arriggowcr  with  the  Slaney,  1023  ft. ;  34,  Table  Moun- 
tain, near  the  head  of  the  Slaney,  2302  ft ;  35,  hill  south- 
east of  Table  Mountain,  2405  ft.;  38*  Lugnaquillia,  the 
hijghaat  mouabun  in  the  county,  near  the  aource  of  the 
Little  Slaney,  9099  ft. ;  37,  Carraway-atiek  Mountain,  2211 
ft. ;  38,  Croaghan  Moira  Mountain,  2175  ft. ;  39,  Slievh 
Rcagh,  1564  ft. :  40,  Carrig  Mountain,  1845  ft. ;  41, 
Keadeen  or  Cadeen,  2143  ft. ;  42,  Brisselstow  n,  or  Brus- 
selstown  Hill,  1343  ft.;  43,  hill  above  Coolballin- 
taggart  Lodge,  17>>  ft.;  44,  hill  above  Preban  churah 
(to  the  north),  1279  ft.  The  last  two  hilla  ace  botween 
the  Daragh  or  Derry,  and  ita  feeder  the  Ow.  The  dia- 
trict  in  which  this  group  of  hills  is  found  is  chiefly 
granitic,  although  a  considerable  portion  on  the  eastern 
side  is  occupied  by  slate  rocks;  the  part  nearest  to  the 
granite  being  occupied  by  mica-slatc  and  the  remoter  part 
by  clay-slate.  Carraway-stick  and  Croaghnn  Moira  arc 
composed  of  slate :  the  first  of  mica-slate,  the  second  of 
clay-slate.  ^1  No.  44  is  also  slate.  Slate-roeka  prevail 
also,  but  nol  ao  extensively,  on  the  weatem  aido  of  the 
group,  where  they  compose  the  maas  of  Briaielatown  Kll; 
and  in  tlie  irranitic  district  some  of  the  mountains,  as  Lugna> 
quillia  and  Keadeen,  aft-  capped  with  mica-slale. 

Group  VI. — West  of  the  King  s  River,  the  Carriggower, 
and  the  Slaney.  45,  Hill  to  the  north  of  BoysUiwn  or 
Hollywood  church,  between  the  Kings  River  and  the  Lif- 
fey, 1079  feet;  46,  aummit  of  TInonn,  to  the  right  of  the 
ro«|d  from  KUmtleii  to  Baltinglaia.  The  bUla  of fliis  gmuf 
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slate  it)  Xhv  other  parU  ul  tlie  i;rau|). 

Group  VII. — Mountaiiu  south  oi"  the  Darasjli  and  Ovoca. 
47.0o«ghMi  or  Crochftn  Kiiuhcit*  law  f««t}  48btui]i- 
mit  near  th«  head  of  tm  GoMniiw  River,  19M  fMt  Gene- 

rally  speaking  this  district  is  occupier!  by  clay-slate  :  bnt 
C'roa<;han  Kimhela  is  formed  of  pmnitic  and  trap  rut-ks  al- 
ternatini;  with  i-lav 

Geoup  Vlil. —  Mountains  ol  the  barony  of  SVtiUelacrh, 
which  forms  a  gouth-westward  projection  from  the  main 
pait  of  the  county.  4B  and  SO,  lulls  between  the  Danish 
or  Deny,  which  joint  the  Ovoea  and  another  Derr>',  which 
joins  theSlaney,  1316  feet  and  1416  feet  hi?h  respectively. 
31.  Hill  west  ofTlnahely  or  Unehely.  1312  feet ;  hill  west 
of  8hillelai;h  villajre,  1381  feet.  Tins  district  is  oocnpii-d 
on  the  western  side  by  gr&oitic  rock»,  iu  the  centre  by  mica- 
slaie,  flanking  the  granite  on  tho  eirt^  lad  on  the  eaelem 
side  by  clay-slate. 

The  mass  of  granite  wtdch  forms  the  nifiKse-rock  of  the 
oentral  district,  ooeopying  « tiaet  of  vuyini;  breadth,  from 
7  to  14  miles,  and  Is  flie  ftmdamenta)  rock  on  which  the 
other  formations  rest,  protrudes  in  isolated  jKirtinns  in  the 
disslricts  oceupitfU  by  tne  slates.  The  graniff  is  m  [rcnrrnl 
remiukiiltly  purt'.  and  fri'o  Irom  minerals  not  fs>i'n1ial  tojts 
composition.  It  varies  much  m  the  size  of  the  gram  :  some 
of  tne  largest-grained  and  most  beautiful  occure  in  Olcn- 
eieet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  amid  the  moan- 
tains  of  our  fint  group ;  some  of  the1lneat-igrr«ined.f«nHni(- 
ably  firm  and  compiu  t.  is  AMind  in  tbt»  jjlcn  of  Imalo.  at 
the  northern  aide  ol'  Keadeeii  or  Ciideen  Mountain  No. 
•ll.Ciro  ip  v.).  The  ijranite  is  not  iinlVequentIv  porphyritic, 
as  in  Glen-cree  and  Glen-amacna.<u.   Schorl,  tourmaline, 

Kmet,  beiyl,  roek-cryttal,  epidote,  heavy  spar,  magnetic 
in«ore,  galena,  oopper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  other  mine- 
'nls  are  ftnmd  in  small  portions.  Contemponin^s  veins  of ; 
granite,  and  less  frequently  of  mjartz,  are  found  in  the 
granitic  mass.  Granite  of  later  ibi-mation  is  occasionally 
found  alternating  with  the  rpdcs  which  rect  on  tiie  (hnda- 
mental  granite. 

The  mica-slate  district  on  the  eastern  flanlt  of  the  granite 
is  in  general  narrow,  never  exccedini;  three  or  four  mlle»  in 
breadth :  it  generally  passes  into  clay -slate,  by  whicli  it  is 
bounded  on  Ae  east  side,  throughout  it:>  course  in  this  county. 
Hornblende  and  homblcnde-slate,  grcnatite,  emery,  anda- 
fiisite,  hollo\v  spar,  f  ale-slate,  nhieh  is  quarried  for  etiininev- 
piects.  hearth  stones,  iriav  estone-i.  See.,  and  veins  of  quartz, 
occasionaly  oct  ur  iu  the  init  a-slalc  district.  In  Glen-malur 
'watered  by  the  Avon-beg)  mica-slatr  is  found  alternating 
with  gnnite.  Mica-slate  is  found  fhuikm:;  ttio  central 
granite  on  the  west  aide  between  Holly  Wood  on  the  north, 
and  BaltingtBss  on  the  sonth.  Near  Holly  Wood  the  mica- 
slate  gradually  narrows  and  parses  into  elay-slate:  but  it 
is  found,  though  not  onintemijjtedly.  north  of  Holly  Wood, 
interposed  between  the  granite  and  the  clay-^latu.  It  fonns 
also  the  cap  of  Brisselstown  Hill,  and  of  the  mountains 
Keadeen  and  Lugnaquillia.  The  mica-slate  on  the  cap  of 
Keadeen  dipa05*>  to  the  south-east,  and  is  remarkably  full 
of  andaliwite.  Brisselstown  Hill  connsts  of  miea^late  and 
trap  rocks,  namely,  fine  granular  greenstone,  greenstone - 
slate,  and  greenstone-porphyry.  Schorl,  garnet,  and  quart/ 
are  found  in  the  niu  :i-slate  at  Kiha^ela  or  Kilraiiela<;h, 
near  Baiting)a;s^.  Maa-blate  and  g^tamte  are  found  alter- 
nating near  Kilranelagh. 

The  clay-slate  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  wliieh  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Dargle  and 
Glcncrcc  rivers,  south-south-west  to  Tinehely,  Shilela^li, 
and  Clonegall  in  Carlow  county.  This  clay-slate  is  in  dif- 
ferent parts  asiiocialed  with  granite,  mica-slatc,  quartz 
rock,  flinty  slate,  grauwacke  trap,  and  porphyry.  The  strata 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  clay-slate  district,  near  Bray, 
are  much  inflected,  but  in  the  middle  part,  and  southern 
part,  so  far  as  cODcems  this  WOUty,  they  are  tolerably  re- 
gular, dipping  to  the  south-east.  Tnsnlafed  portions  of 
granite  Ijieak  through  the  clay-slate  amid  the  itioutitains  nf 
Group  IV.  .  asrain  m  the  south-eastern  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Groups  II.  and  V.  ut  the  lower  ]iart  of  the 
valley  of  the  Avon-beg  ;  and  again  in  the  adjauent  parts  ot 
Wicltlow  and  Wexfoixl  counties,  between  the  mountain 
Croaghan  Kinshda  and  the  town  of  Camew.  These  por- 
tioiui  of  ^nite  dit^r  from  the  granite  of  the  central  mass 
in  containing  little  or  no  (juartz  ;  the  prevailintj  iiifi^redients 
are  felspar  and  mica.    In  some  places  the  granite  acquires 


adenitic  character;  in  others  it  passes  into  a  true  felspar 
porphyry;  and  m  othen  the  lelspar  and  mica  are  so  mti- 
mately  blended  as  to  cotutitute  an  aftpaicntly  homotre- 
neous"  mineral,  sometimes  resembling  some  vanctieaofthe 
trap  rocks,  and  at  other  times  verging  in  aspect  and  textuiv 
toward  clay-slate.  Near  Dunganstown,  south-west  of 
Wicklow,  masses  of  greenstone  and  quartz  rock  are  found, 
gradually  passing  into  homstone  and  compact  felspar.  A 
mass  of  greenstone,  enclosing  a  bed  of  roofing-slate,  which 
is  qiianied,  is  found  near  the  Avon-more ;  and  (ptarts  rook 
in  combination  with  clay-slatc,  and  abounding  in  cent  em- 
poraiieous  veins  of  pure  white  quartz ;  granite,  greetMtone, 
and  greenstone-slate,  alternating  with  clay-slate,  occur  in 
several  places.  Arklow  rock  (411  feet  high)  on  the  coast, 
just  buuth  of  Arklow.  consists  ol  trap  rocks,  as  greenstone, 
felspar,  felspar-porphyry,  and  a  variety  of  trap  well  entitled 
to  the  name  of  basalt,  verj- similar  to  the  basalt  ol"  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  Quartx  rock  in  mass  is  found  in  hte 
north  of  this  clay-slate  district,  where  it  forms  the  masses  <rf 
the  Great  and  Little  8affai>>loai;MMtor  tlie  hill  above  Bray 
Head.  Hie  Great  8agtr«Io«r  k  a  eomeal  mountain  having 
an  ascent  inclined  36*  to  the  horizon.  The  clay-slafe  ofltie 
western  tlank  of  the  granite  occupies  the  most  of  that  p:ii^ 
of  the  county  wliich  lies  west  of  tl)  -  J  itd-y,  the  Kine's 
River,  and  the  Slaney ;  grauwacke  is  found  in  combioauon 
with  it. 

The  rocks  on  the  efwtero  flank  of  tlie  gnuita  aboBad  io 
metab,  while  on  the  weotem  flnnk  there  m  a  total  abaenee 

of  them.  In  the  granite  and  mica-slate  districts  the  metallic 
substances  are  fuuod  in  veins  :  the  clay-slate  district  has 
m c  I alliferoin  beda,  and  oontaaiiwnMOiia  Jtmw  or  mlhivial 

denoaits. 

in  the  granite  and  micaFsirtSi  galena,  ?reen  and  white 
lead-ore.  and  copper  pyritcaarelSimd.  tit^oire  iaantfted 
<  in  small  blast-ftiraaee%  with tfie aid  of  tutC  Hme,  and  m somO 

portion  of  the  purest  blind-coal  r  the  lead  is  obtained  by  a 
single  operation,  and  isfitforall  the  purposes  of  the  plumlier. 
The  principal  lead-mines  are  in  Glen-malur. 

The  metals  obtained  from  the  clay-blate  tract  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  tungsten,  manganese, 
arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  metalliferous  portion  of  tlK 
clay-slate  district  is  wwll,  extending  in  length  only  ftom 
the  bonier  of  the  county  at  Croaghan  Kinshela,  10  or  1 1 
miles  ih  a  north-north-east  direction,  and  having  but  a 
small  breadth.  Tlie  discoveiv  of  native  gold  near  Ooaehan 
Kinshela  .Mountain  C(;roiip  Vll.  No. 47),  took  place  ai>oDt 
17yt»,  and  many  hundred  peojile  assembled  dailv  to  ^arch 
for  it  ill  iJie  bed  and  on  the  banks  of  the  BallinTalley,  or 
Goldmine  River,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountain,  and 
joins  the  Dacagfa  just  above  ita.juDotioo  with  the  Ovoea, 
Government  took  up  ih%  matter,  and  regular  stream-works 
were  established,  but  they  were  destroyed  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  I71W.  They  were  resumed  in  1801  ;  with  the  addi- 
tion of  workn  lor  the  discovery  of  auriferou.s  veins  ;  bat  the 
search  was  unsurcessl'ul,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  were 
abandoned.  Some  gold  has  been  found  in  streams  nearthc 
mountain  Croaghan  Moim  (Choup  V.  No.  38),  brut  in  very 
small  quantify.  Copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  bta« 
copper-ore  are  found  and  wrought  at  Tigrony  and  Cronebane 
near  the  Avon-more,  a  little  above  the  junction  of  that  nvcr 
with  the  :\voii-be<^.  The  copper-mine.s  wi  Cn_>!iel  ane, 
Connaiy,  and  Tigronv,  near  the  junction  of  the  Avon-beg 
and  Avon-more,  yielded,  in  the  twelve  years  I788-9B,  793S 
tons  of  ore,  producing  about  670^  tons,  or,  on  the  average, 
8ti  per  cent,  of  copper.  At  that  time  Imkt  ora  paid  a  doty, 
when  imported  hito  Great  Britain,  of  \6t.  Qd.  sterling  p«r 
ton.  In  the  twelve  years  1800-1811.  the  produce  wa$ 
nearly  19,3-1,1  tons  of  ore,  yieidini,'  per  cent.,  or  1046^ 
tons  of  melai.  In  one  ol'these  twelve  years  (IHtW)  nearly  2S77 
tons  of  ore  wa.s  raised  :  but  since  then  the  nrotluce  has  inu(^ 
lailcn  otr.  Sulphurwas  extracted  from  tne  copper  vyrites. 
and  refined  and  cast  into  roll  or  cane  brimstone.  Native 
silver,  rainatelydiaseininated,soimtine8  in  particles,  some- 
times in  fllamenle,  was  fbnnd  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cea- 
ftiry  in  a  brown  indurated  oxide  of  iron  atCmncteuie.  (Mr. 
Weaver  On  the  Gcologtcul  rrlalinnf  of  the  Fiitt  qf  Ireland, 
in  the  (Jfoloi^ical  Tranitactioris:,  vol.  v.j 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  tolerably  even.  Just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dargle,  which  separates  the  county  of  'Wtek* 
low  from  that  of  Dublin,  is  a  shelving  shore,  on  wfaidn,  near 
Bray,  are  two  Maitello  towers.  About  a  mile  seofh  of  the 
Dargle  the  coast  rises  intn  I-'t  cliffs,  forroine  the  little  pro- 
inontury  of  Bray  Head,   Alter  extending  uout  two  miiss 
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WUttlWsrd  the  cliffs  aubeidtf,  and  a  shelvinj;  shore  succeed* 
tot  %  mile  and. a  half,  until  a  small  heaidland,  the  Grey 
Stones,  presents  another  ransce  of  low  cliffk,  only  half  a 
mile  lone  \vlui  !i  Hre  vurv  mkhi  replaci'd  liy  a  luw  shi"l\  in£j 
ahore  cxtenditi|r  clt-VLti  or  twclvi-  iniles  south  to  the  mouth 
•f  the  Vartry,  or  FaHrcy.  at  the  town  ul  Wit-Mow.  Here 
tha  eliffii  (which  in  one  place  are  06  feet  hi|t:h)  reappear, 
And  contiaue  for  two  mile*  to  the  neighbourhood  of  wick- 
loir  Biid.  Tbejr  «»  ntoQeeded  by  a  ileep  thoujfh  not 
orakmi  shore,  whieti  cxtitkb  fbt  Krenteen  or  dfhteen 
miles  to  the  soiithorn  boundnry  nf  the  ooiitif y  to  the  stream 
which  separates  Jt  from  the  county  of  Wexlord.  inttrruLiti.'d 
occasionally  by  lew  clilFs,  and  Honii-tiaip*  skirted  bysandJulls 
or  downs,  especial  ly  in  *he  shallow  \my  called  Brittas  Bay  and 
•Ions  the  coast  to  the  south  of  it.  BiittaaBay  is  bounded 
on  the  DQitb  and  south  by  amall  headlmdat  with  low  clitfii. 
Th«  wathem  hmdlMid  n  otHed  Mitm  He«d ;  uid  ft  ruined 
tower  on  the  hill,  in  the  side  of  which  the  cliffs  arc  formed, 
i»  only  about  4tt  iott  aliovc  low-water  mark,  and  the  face 
of  the  cliff's  IS  still  lower.  Tlie  elilfs  are  of  tlu'  elay-slut*.' 
formation,  wluch  occupies  the  whole  coast.  1  he  moun- 
tain which  rises  above  Bray  Head  is  of  quartz  rock. 
The  whole  length  of  the  coast  may  be  estimated  at  from 
thirty-five  to  uiirty-soven  miles.  The  <Mily  harbours  are 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dtaffit,  Veitiy*  and 
Ovoea,  and  they  are  all  unimportant. 

The  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wic^luw  is  ]ire-eniiiK'nt 
for  picturesque  beauty.  The  Glen  of  the  Dar!:ie,  a  deep 
dark  clel't  or  hollow,  between  two  iiioinitains,  the  sides  ol 
which  are  richly  wooded,  is  a  much  admired  spot,  rnd, 
owineto  its  easy  distance  from  Dublin,  is  much  frequented. 
The  little  river  Dui^e*  whieh  flows  through  the  glen,  is 
foimed  by  two  sirerais,  the  Qlen-erec  ami  the  O1en4a1o- 
reane.  w  hich  latter  waters  the  adjacent  demesne  of  Pow  ers- 
court  (the  residence  of  l/)rd  Powersconrl  .,  in  the  deer-jjark 
of  whieli  it  Ibrms  a  beauliful  wutertali.  The  stream  falls 
over  a  perpendicular  rock  a1  an  elevation  oi  3U>  feet:  it 
U  inote  etmijif  flmni  its  elevation  and  the  rich  verdure  oi 
the  surroundhii;  weneir  than  from  the  volume  of  water. 
The  appi  aranee  is  non  strildnf  when  a  heavy  fall  of  ndn 
has  swollen  thn  rtrcnm. 

The  Glen  of  the  Downs  is  n  romantic  openintj  be- 
tween two  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  rich  hani^ng  woods,  interspersed  with  rugged  clihs. 
The  glen  is  watered  by  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
sea  near  the  village  of  Delgany,  and  is  pertly  eompre- 
hended  in  the  beautifol  demesne  of  Bellevue.  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Latouche.  The  view  up  the  glen  northward  is  closed 
by  the  pictureflqiip  form  of  tne  Great  Sugar-loaf  Mountain, 
the  conical  sumtnit  i ii  hich,  viewe<l  at  a  tiistancc.  appeai-s 
tn  terminate  in  a  peak,  but  is  found,  on  attaining  it,  to  be 
crowned  w  ith  a  small  flat  fdoiii,eoiimiaiidiiiK  a  noble  view 
in  everv  direction. 

Tiie  bevil's  Glen  is  a  narrow  pass  between  two  moun- 
taine  rising  preeipitouBly  on  each  side  of  it,  and  hM  little 
more  width  tmui  snllees  for  the  passage  of  the  river  Vartry, 
which  here  flows  in  an  eastAvard  direction.  The  northern 
side  of  the  clcn  is  occupied  by  rich  woods,  with  maases  ol' 
rock  o<'CBsioi)ally  breRKiiiff  throiiph  the  loliajjr.  The 
soutiiem  side  is  comparatively  twre  of  wood,  but  the  rugged 
fao«  of  the  rock  is  relieved  by  patches  of  green-sward, 
aome  of  «hcm  planted  vrith  forastHrece.  The  two  sides  of 
the  glen^preeent  in  thetr  geolofieal  atnietnre  and  appar- 
ance  a  marked  rorres]  ci  lr-'fe.  The  glen,  from  its  ilepth 
and  tiarrowness,  is  d&ik  aad  sombre  in  its  character.  At 
its  upper  or  western  extremity  is  a  noble  waterfall :  the 
Vaiti^  throws  itself  over  a  ledge  of  rock  a  hundred  feet 
tlt^  in  one  unbroken  street  into  the  hollow  beneath,  and 
presents,  particularly  when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  rains, 
a  spectacle  of  great  roagnifleenos. 

Glen-macnasa,  or  Glen-amacnass,  is  a  valley  amid  the 
mountains  of  mir  second  group.  A  curved  precipice 
partly  inclow  -  n  .  a^-t  Imllow  into  which  the  river  Avon- 
more  (which  watem  ilie  valley)  tail*  over  the  brow  of  the 
precipice.  Above  the  watertall  at  some  distance  rises  tlie 
lofly  mountain  Tonelagee,  the  sides  of  which  present  many 
bola  granitic  precipices.  Under  one  of  these  precipices, 
fVom  400  to  500  feet  Ugh,  is  the  sniaU  dicolar  lake  or  tarn 
Ouler,  at  an  elevation  of  IflBB  or  16B0  ML  above  the  level 
cf  the  Rea.  T\^Q  military  mnd  mad*  after  thO  iomimclkn 
o*"  17fH^  runs  throiijrh  tfiis  valley. 


1  (. 


the  Glcn-eal' 


''apparentiy  a  variation  of  the  name  Gien-dalougb,  i^. 


^len-da-louffh,  the  valley  of  two  lakes),  which  joins  the 
river  6len-daaaa|  and  fUis  with  it  into  the  Avon-more. 
Tlie  valley  extends  east  and  west,  is  inclo«ed  on  the  noith 

and  fvouth  sides  by  'ufty.  I'arren.  and  inaccciwible  moun- 
';iin>,  w  hich  unite  and  clij..e  the  wenlern  or  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  jHesentint,^  ><iani!icor  mica-slato  precipires  500 
feel  liigli.  Tile  rivei  tumliies  over  the  rocks  at  the  went 
end  BO  as  to  form  a  cawade,  and  then  expands  into  two 
lakes ;  the  upper  lake  is  about  a  mile  Unog  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  about  440  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  the  low  er  lake  isabotit  435  feet  above  the  level 
ol"  tlie  sen,  only  about  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  that  distance  wide.  Adjiicent  to  this  Inke.  at  it»  lower 
end,  are  the  ruins  of  the  seven  churchesjof  Glen-dalough 
and  various  other  antiquities. 

Glen-dasan,  or  Glea-asaoe,  opens  into  the  valley  of  Gletir 
dalough,  or  rather  the  three  valleys,  Glen-amaenaie,  Glen- 
dai>fln,  and  Glen-dalough,  all  open  near  the  s>itne  polut 
into  the  wider  valley  of  the  Avon-more,  which  ii.iv 
l»c  regarded,  with  relVrcnce  to  its  direction  .ns  a  proloi;<:a- 
tion  of  Glen-amacna&s.  Glcn-dasan  i^  inclosed  on  both 
sides  by  steep  and  lolly  hills:  near  its  upper  end  is  the 
lake  or  tarn  Nahann^an,  half  a  mile  lung,  and  nearly  as 
much  wide,  about  1380  feet  above  the  level  of  Ibc  sea,  and 
having  on  its  south  side  preeipicea  iwDg  80O  feet  abova 
the  nftargin  of  the  lake. 

Glen-malur.  or  Gltn-malure,  is  to  the  south-west  of  the 
three  gk'iiii  just  noticed.  It  extends  8  or  U)  i])i!e»  in  a 
south-eastern  direction,  liavine  the  Table  Mountain  (Group 
v.,  No.  34)  at  its  upper  or  north-west  end.  The  mountains 
rise  with  considerable  steepness  600  or  800  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lttgnaquillia  (No.  86,  Group  V.)  rises  on  the  soiifh-west 
of  the  valley,  but  not  immeaiately  adjacent  to  it,  2500  f i  1 1 
aliove  the  bottom  of  the  vallev  at  the  lead-works,  or  more 
than  3«x>)  I'eet  above  the  level  ol  the  sea,  ha',  ing  at  its  top 
a  large  Hat  stone  resting  on  low  suppurtersi.  somewhat  like 
a  cromlech,  called  *  Pierce's  Table.'  Near  the  upper  end 
of  tbe  elen  is  a  w|^erfall  formed  by  the  Avon^beg  (or,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  ui>per  part  of  its  eonnei,  the  Es8>,  which 
waters  the  valley.  The  fall  is  !)roken  hv  projCcfit?£r  cmcrs, 
and  loses  itself  in  a  Miccef*ioii  ol"  rapids  in  the  hulluw 
))eiieath.  "Very  different  from  the  richly  wooded  glens  of 
the  Dargle  ami  the  Downs,  Glen-malur  is  characterised  t>y 
the  absence  of  trce?i ;  and  this  circumstance  imparts  to  it 
an  air  of  peculiar  sterility  and  desolation.  There  art  lead*- 
mines  in  OlMMnalur,  and  its  mineral  treasuree  have  given 
to  it  its  name,  which  signiBes  *  the  valley  of  much  ore.' 

The  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Ovoca.  or 
Avoca.  have  been  celebrated  in  Moore  s  '  Iristi  Melodies.' 
In  his  song  'The  Meeting  of  the  Waters '  he  has  com* 
memorated  the  junction  of  the  Avon-more  and  Avon-beg, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Qvoca.  In  a  note  to  the  song, 
Mr.  Moore  speaks  of  the  junction  of '  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Avoca.'  ThtSb  if  w«  any  tmit  our  other  authorities,  is  not 
correct.  The  Mme  Avoca,  or  Ovoea,  is  not  eiven  except 
to  the  united  stream:  the  constituent  waters  are  both 
called  .\von,  one  the  Avon-more  or  Great  -Vvon  and  the 
other  the  Avon-l)eK  or  Little  Avon"!.  Tlie  scenery  near 
the  point  of  junction  is  unpruved  by  cultivation:  the 
grounds  of  Kingston  Hou^,  Mount  Avon,  Avoca  Cottage, 
and  Castla  Howard,  add  to  it»  bewtiae.  The  Avao>b«g  is 
a  rapid  stream  rolling  over  a  rodty  bed.  The  Avon-mote 
has  a  gentle  current.  Castle  Howard  is  a  modern  biiilding 
in  the  Gothic  style.  Imt  of  .somewhat  inconijnioiw  archi- 
tecture, combining  the  coiitellatetl  with  the  inonustic  cha- 
racter. About  two  miles  or  two  miles  and  a  hah  below  the 
junction  of  these  rivers  is  the  neat  and  picturesque  little 
village  of  Newbridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  with 
its  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  grave-yard,  post-offiee,  and 
savings-bank,  backed  by  *be  nobly  wooded  slop  of  the 
demesne  of  Bellevue  House.  About  two  miles  below  New- 
brid<:e  is  a  second  '  meeting  of  the  waters,' equal  in  beauty 
to  that  celcltrated  by  Moore.  Imleed  there  naa  been  some 
ilispute  which  of  the  two  Ibrnied  the  poet's  )i.ubject.  This 
second  meeting  is  constituted  by  the  brawUng  mountain- 
stream  the  Daragh,  Derry,  or  Aughnro,  and  the  Stiller 
atnan  of  the  Ovoca.  Near  the  point  of  junction  are  the 
groonde  of  Bally  Arthsrllonee.Olenart  Castle,  and  Shelton 
Abbey,  the  last  the  Mat  of  the  Earl  nf  Wicklow.  Below- 
thin  |xnnt  the  evpanision  of  the  valley  and  tlie  eubsidencb 
of  the  lulls  deprive  the  )H-!  i  i'r\  .  f  its  picturesque* 
and  about  Arldow  tbe  couutrjr  becomes  flat. 
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ffydrographtf  and  CommunicaUfmt. — ^The  central  moun- 
tain-range divides  the  coantT  into  two  iktnM,  the  eattem 
and  the  western.  The  Itnt  it  drained  bjroi*  Darrfe,  fhc 

Vartry  or  Fartrey,  the  Three  Mile  "Water,  the  Potter's 
River,  and  the  Ovoca:  the  western  by  the  Liffey  and  the 
Slaney,  witii  their  reapei  t  vi  affluents.  These  two  last- 
mentioiMd  rivets,  although  draining  the  western  slope, 
•Itwwnds  torn  ewtward,  and  passinK  through  openings  in 
the  mountaHMwrn^  iUl  into  tne  Irish  Channelt »  well  as 
tiie  riiyn  vhieh  ahun  the  eaatem  filope. 

The  Dargle  fH  or  !2  miles  l^-ic:'  rises  to  the  north-west 
of  Douce  or  Djouce  Mountain  (No.  2:'3,  Group  IV.)  and 
flows  first  east,  then  north,  then  north-cii-it,  into  the  Irish 
Channel  below  Bray.  In  its  upper  part,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glen-cree,  it  is  called  the  Glen-isloreane.  It 
reoeivea  the  Glen-cree  (7  raiiea  long),  the  Cookatown 
(7  miles),  and  •  mimII  stream  fWrni  the  precipitous  flcn  of 
the  Scalp  '5  miles),  all  on  the  left  bank.  This  last  stream, 
and  below  its  junction,  the  Dargle  iteelf,  forms  the  boundary 
of  tlie  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

Tlie  Fartrey,  or  Varlry.  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Douce 
Mountain,  and  has  a  com-se  of  18  milcf,  first  east,  then 
south,  then  south-east  into  the  Irish  Channel,  below  the 
town  of  WieUow*.  It  waters  the  Devil's  Glen.  It  ap- 
proaches vety  nesr  to  the  sea,  about  two  miles  north  of  its 
present  mouth,  but  being  prevented  from  flowing  into  it 
by  the  ridee  of  sand  or  beach  which  here  lines  the  shore, 
expands  into  a  narrow  lapoon  above  2  miles  lone,  called 
'  Broad  Loueh,'  at  the  southern  or  lower  end  of  whicli  it  I 
fluwB  into  the  sea.  The  longton^e  of  land  intercepted 
hetween  this  lagoon  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Murrough, 
or  MnmcK  end  is  partly  occupied  fay  the  Wieklow  ttce> 
coiirae.  The  VVrtrev  receives  no  tribuMiles  worth  idmtion. 

The  Thrrr-Mile  Water  hasaeoufse  of  9  miles,  and  the 
Potter's  River  of  7  miles. 

Tlie  Ovoca  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon-more 
(22  or miles  long)  and  the  Avon-beg  (15  miles).  The 
Avon-more  rises  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Duff-hill  (No. 
14,  Gnuip  II.)  and  passes  througrh  J^oiMdi  Dsn ;  it  teoetvcs 
on  the  left  hank  the  Annnmoe,  which  rises  in  Ciroeimn 
Pond,  a  little  lake  1770  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  .md 
has  a  course  of  6  miles,  passing  throuirh  I,onph  Tay.  an 
oval  lake  the  lonirer  diameter  of  which  is  above  half 
a  mile,  elevated  fl07  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  steep,  abrunt,  and  wooded  heights. 
The  Avon^moro  leceives  also  tne  rivers  which  respec- 
tively drain  61en«unaenam,0teii-dHsan»  and  Glen-dalongh : 
the  first  has  a  length  of  8  or  9  mflcs;  and  the  third,  which 
IS  called  the  Glen-ealo  River,  of  5  or  6  miles ;  the  second, 
wb.il  h  j  ;.:  3  the  thin!,  has  only  a  course  of  not  more  than 
4  miles.  Luugh  Dan,  throug-h  which  the  Avon-more  flows, 
is  nearly  2  miles  long  from  north-west  to  sonth-ea.st,  and 
about  3  furion|;s  across  at  the  broadest  part ;  it  is  about 
680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lough  Nahunagan 
in  Glen-dasan«  end  the  Umwr  nod  Lower  Loughs  of  Gleo- 
dalough.  have  been  desenbed.  The  Aven<be|^  raeetvet  no 

tributaries  of  importance.  From  the  junction  of  thhAvon- 
more  and  the  Avon-befi  the  river  now  called  Ovoca  flows 
9  miles  into  the  sea  below  Arklow,  receiving  on  its  right 
bank  the  Daragh,  or  Derrj',  or  Aughrim  (16  miles  long), 
into  which  the  Gold-mine' River  ,4  Biles  lone)  and  the 
Ow  (10  miles)  both  fall.  Thi-  Ow  rise*  on  Oie  eistem 
slope  of  Lugnaquillia  (No.  98.  Group  V.).  The  whole 
leuirth  of  the  (jvoca.  meaiiUieil  from  fhc  h<nfl  of  the 
An!i;irau.',  its  most  remoti"  source,  is  about  34  ^  r  ^-ITi  ir.ilcs. 

The  Lilfey  rises  in  a  boif  nearCrockan  Pond  (fniin  .vl;irli 
the  Annamoe  flows '  and  ha*  a  course  of  19  or  2t)  milea, 
Urat  west-north-west,  then  Houth-west,  (partly  within  and 
partly  upon  the  border  of  the  coonbr),  to  the  place  where 
It  quits  the  countv  altogether  to  enter  that  or  Dublin,  to 
which  it  chiefly  belonn.  It  receives  the  King's  River, 
which  rises  on  the  toutfi-westem  slope  of  Tonelagee  (No. 
16,  Group  11.  \  and  flows  first  south-west,  then  west,  then 
noith,  l<»or  18  miles  into  the  LitTey  between  Blessintrton 
and  Ballymore  Eustace,  receiving  in  its  course  a  number  of 
■mall  streams,  none  of  them  more  than  4  or  5  miles  long. 

The  flianey  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  Lugpuquillia, 
•nd  flo««  in  o  windimt  channel,  12  auk*  west  to  a  little 
below  the  jnnefion  of  the  Carrigower ;  It  then  turns  sonth, 
and  flows  6  miles  by  Baltinq-lass  into  the  county  of  Carlow, 
♦o  which  county,  and  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  belong?;.  Iti*  whole  course,  in  the  county 
of  Wieklow,  is  about  18  miles.  It  receives  on  the  left  bank 


above  the  bend  the  little  Sleney  (6  mtlee  loniF)  from  the  . 
western  slope  <^  lugn*4iiillia,  and  the  Osnunpiwer  (7  miles 
long)  from  the  nofttKwest  slope  of  Slieeh  Gadoe  (No.  81. 

Group  V.)  on  the  rieht  bank.  TheDerreen,  a  feeder  of  the 
Slaney,  which  it  joins  in  the  countv  of  Carlow.  has  its 
source  and  the  upper  part  of  its  t  ii  -c  i-i  ll;i  <  i  iii  tA'.  It 
risfs  between  Lurnaquiilia  and  Slievh  Reagh  :  Nos.  36  and 
39,  Group  V.^  and  flows  about  7  or  8  miles  into  the  county 
of  Carlow  near  Hacketatown.  It  hse  nfterwards  two  por- 
tions (equal  together  to  about  8  miles')  of  ilt  eonne  on  the 
border  of  the  barony  of  Sthillelagh  in  this  county,  and 
several  of  its  smaller  affluents  wholly  or  partly  belong  to 
the  county.  TheafRuent  of  the  Slaney,  known  in  different 
parts  of  it.s  course  as  the  Green-island,  Shillelash,  Bal- 
island.  orDerry  river,  has  its  source,  and  a  considerable 
part  (19  or  20  miles)  of  its  course,  within  or  upon  the 
Donndary  of  this  county ;  in  which  it  belongs  emcfly  to 
the  barony  of  Shillelagh.  It  joins  the  Slaney  MMm  oiler 
quitting  this  county  near  Clonegall  on  the  bolder  of  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow. 

Most  of  the  lakes  have  been  noticeil  in  connection  either 
with  the  sceneiy  or  the  rivers.  U])per  Loujih  Rray  and 
Lower  Longh  Bray  are  mountain  lakes  in  which  twc 
feeders  of  the  Glen-cree  have  their  respective  soarecs;  the 
first  is  14r)3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  hie  an 
area  of  more  than  28^  acres;  the  second  is  1228  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  has  an  area  of  nearly 
G;'>  acres.  They  are  near  each  other  and  are  skirted  on  the 
wpit  by  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eastern  slope  oi 
Kippiire  Mountain  (No.  2.  Group  I.  ).  There  are  Mveial 
small  loughs  on  the  mountains. 

The  eommuoieattons  of  this  county  were  formerly  very 
defident.  The  great  cpntnd  range  of  mountaiiiB  was 
pns^iahle  onlv  at  th:i  p  i>  '.nls.  within  the  county,  viz.  at 
.Sally  Gap,  at  the  heiul  ui  the  T.iffey  ;  at  Wieklow  Gap,  at 
the  head  of  Glen-da.san  ;  and  in  (Ueii-malur  :  the  1;  rst  a-id 
second  of  these  passages  were  iscarcely  practicable  even  m 
summer.  This  difBoutty  Of  communteatiop  rendered  this 
part  <tf  the  county  a  comperalively  aeonre  iwlam  for  the 
fiigitivcs  after  the  sapnretrion  of  the  insorreenon  of  1790; 
and  a  number  ol"  thi  held  their  jrround  amid  the  faatnesae* 
for  a  considei~al)u'  iuue.  Since  that  period  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  district  has  been  rendered  acces^ible  by  the 
construction  of  an  excellent  military  road,  which  enters 
the  county  on  the  north,  near  the  head  of  Glen-cree.  and 
runs  southward  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ix>ugh  Bray, 
through  Glen-an»ensss.  and  across  Glen-malur.  to  Aug- 
havanagh  Bridge  on  the  Ow.  The  Dublin  and  Wexford 
mail-ioad  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side  at  Bray,  and 
runs  southward  bv  Del^any.  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy. 
Ashford  Bridge,  Kathdrnm.  and  Arklow  into  the  county  bi 
Wexford.  A  branch  road  from  tliis  in  the  noiirblH)urho.:4 
of  Ashford  Bridge  leads  to  Wieklow.  One  of  the  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Gkrlow  passes  through  the  county  on  the 
western  side,  by  Blessin^on,  Hollvwood,  StiaUiDnlmB- 
Slaney,  and  Baltinglass.  The  other  roaos  have  been  improved 
very  much  of  late  years,  so  that  a  horse  can  convey  three 
times  the  quantity  of  produce  to  market  which  he  could 
twenty-five  or  thirt)'  years  aeo.  There  is  still  however  a 
want  of  new  roads  in  many  places  and  of  the  iroprovcment 
of  existing  ones.  The  tillage  of  mountain-flumiB  has  bee* 
seriously  impeded  hj  the  want  of  roads. 

There  is  no  witer^errtage  in  any  part  of  the  ocamty. 
except  on  the  coa.st. 

f^tnlr  n/  /I  irricullurc  and  Condi tiott  iif  the  ProfiU, — Tt>e 
:"i I'll  1  .".in?  statement-  \\om  the  evidence  collected  bv  the 
Cuiiiiiu«8)uiieni  for  ik^u  nt;  into  the  state  of  tt<e  poor  in 
Ireland,  relate  to  thi  i  ?  jny  of  Upper  Talbotstown.  which 
includes  a  portion  of  the  central  monntain  diitriot  and  of 
the  western  border  of  the  county,  inehidinfr  the  town  of 
Baltinelass.    It  is  probable  the  statements  are  mostly  sp- 

f)licable  to  the  county  in  general.  The  barony  compr^ 
lends  about  42,0'28  plantation  acres,  or  62510  statu'./ 
acres,  of  which  perhaps  li,(XX}  to  15.000  statute  at-rt* 
are  imimproved  moimtain  or  bog.  *  The  mountaiiu  ar* 
generally  composed  of  "  a  green  flag  qoany-etone,"  ia 
large  blocks  underneath,  and  smaller  pieces  near  tibe  ear- 
face,  covered  with  a  small  depth  of  mooiy  or  peat  soil,  diy 
in  most  places,  but  spring  and  wet  in  some  spots.  The 
soil  of  tne  lowland  is  usually  a  rather  light  Itlack  mould, 
with  a  subsoil  of  sravel  or  sand,  and  sometimes  of  yellow 
clay.  The  quality  varies  much,  but  is  generally  Jsii.' 
M(«t  of  the  mountain  land  is  dry,  and  much  of  the  lowJhiri; 
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but  the  Toot  of  the  mountains  and  a  large  cxiMit  of  bi^ 
ind  moorlaod  are  mud)  in  want  of  diaimng. 

The  fimnera  of  the  district  •>«  dually  nmdl  dairy  or 
breeding;  farmers ;  »ome  of  them  pumte  to  a  Muidcrmble 
extent  the  business  of  ♦  vealiny,'  or  of  lUteniog  eaWes  for 

veal.  nii_'  farms  arr  .if  all  sizCS,  but  mOSt  COroni.ni'y  ol" 
30  or  40  acres ;  and  about  one-twentieth  in  mounlaiu 
farms,  or  one-filTh  in  the  lowlands,  is  held  in  tillajre.  The 
dairiet  arc  of  from  5  to  20  cows ;  the  syatem  of  manajfe- 
ment  pursued,  whether  in  the  mountain  or  lowland  districts, 
is  nearly  the  saiM,  but  tho  produoe  vari«a  eonndenibTy. 
The  produe  of  the  Murony  v  much  gmter  than  formerly, 
partly  1 1  om  a  great  extent  of  waste  land  having  been  re- 
clsiroed.  and  partly  from  improved  cultivation. 

The  lotation  of  c  rops  is  very  good  ;  it  is  commonly  as  fol- 
lows:—Oats  are  ^wn  in  the  first  year  after  breakin^^  up 
the  (rras«-lav ;  in  the  second  year,  potatoes,  manured ;  in 
(he  third  yotf  wheat,  bvley*  or  oata.  Sometimei  the  lend 
is  laid  down  in  irnus  Immediatelr  afler  this  rolation ; 
somcti"! n'-1  iintil  another  crop  of  potatoes  and  another 
of  corn  hn.t'  been  i-aised.  Clover  or  frrass  seeds  are 
iisualU- sown  with  the  last  crop  of  com.  and  the  land  is 
then  left  under  grass  from  four  to  twenty  vears.  Clover 
it  cultivated  to  a  coondoreble  extent,  and  some  vetches 
and  trefoil  are  grown  by  the  larger  fiumera.  One  or  two 
gentlemen  grow  turnips  or  manirel  wunel,  but  only  to  a 
-D^nll  extent,  though  the  soil,  being  generally  light  and 
di  \ ,  ii  well  suited  to  them.  The  pensantry  have  little  or 
no  Knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  an  a'l i  : a' i' n  nt'r 
a:ul  do  not  cultivate  the  artificial  gra'^se^,  txci-pl  clover, 
wliich  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  erow.  The  rotation 
of  croiM  above  described  is  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
Hum  m  tttceesuon,  except  in  the  wet  or  mowy  bottoms, 
and  in  the  sheep-walks,  which  form  A  la^  Mit,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  a  mountain  farm.  Little  Or  no  follow  ii  made, 
and  wheat  is  commonly  srro'.vn  aOer  potatoes. 

The  manures  used  are  dvuifir.  procured  chiefly  from  the 
farmer's  own  stock,  lime,  and  peal,  or,  as  it  is  called,  '  bot^- 
stuff.'  The  use  of  lime  is  mcreasing.  though  there  is  none 
dug  in  the  county,  except  limestone  gravel :  the  Kme  ie 
bought  ready  burned :  Item  thirty  to  forty  birrele  per  acre 
is  the  usual  proportion.  "Hie  use  of  •  bog-shllT*  nit^Ied 
w  ith  dung,  ashe*,  or  other  refuse  of  the  house  and  jaia«  is 
fast  increavinp.  especially  for  the  potato  crop. 

The  farmers  ail  plough  willi  two  horses,  and  use  Scotch 
ploughs  or  other  light  ploughs  of  similar  construction.  No 
other  modern  impIeoMnto  we  used.  The  '  fack,'  a  veiy 
rtroi^f  mde  of  long,  nurow,  and  almost  pointed  ehape, 
tike  an  Engliah  dmniiDg  spade,  ta  the  only  implenuat  caa- 
ploved  in  mountain  ground:  it  iawdl  edited  to  atrong 
rocky  ground. 

Seed  wheat  is  usually  limed  and  pickled,  in  order  to 
avoid  smut ;  and  the  crop  is  weeded,  but  very  imperfectly, 
m  June.  The  farmers  an  ^<  lerallv  careful  as  to  the  time 
of  reaping  their  crops,  but  some  let  them  stand  longer 
than  otheia.  The  peasantry  frequently  incur  loss  by  neg- 
lecting to  cut  their  own  crope  in  time,  while  labouring 
for  hire. 

("urn  is  g>  nerally  threshed  immediately  afttt  harvait  to 

pay  rent  and  other  expenses. 

The  growth  of  potatoes  has  been  much  extended  since 
the  tithe  compositioo,  and  from  the  quantity  of  land  which 
the  improved  method  oT  ftnning  haa  aflbraed  Ability  for 
bringing  into  cultivation ;  but  they  are  never  grown  for 
sale  by  the  peasantry  or  the  poorest  class  of  occupiers* 
The  small  fanners  £:row  '  cups,'  a  kind  of  potato  combining 
productiveness  and  !roodnesa  of  tjuality  ;  tlie  labourers 
grow  'lumpers,'  whidi  have  no  mcnt  but  productiveness. 
The  refuse,  or  small. potatoes,  are  kept  for  pigs  or  fowls. 

There  is  an  immense  field  for  profitable  cultivation  in 
the  extenaive  mmintafai  tracti  which  the  eounty  presents ; 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  ikmilies  who  would  gladiv  under- 
take to  briner  'hem  into  cultivation,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  on 
rondition  ot^  lieing  rent-l'ree  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
or  perhaps  receiving  a  little  aid  in  the  commencement  of 
their  labours.  In  scyne  parts,  under  some  landlords,  this 
extmnon  of  cultivation  has  taken  place,  and  patches  of 
potitocs,  oatSi  and  naatufe  an  fnind  on  the  very  tops  of 
«ome  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  ver\'  little  feeding  land  :  tho  grass  land  is  used 
imlv  i'uf  dairymg  or  rearing  stock,  except  on  one  or  two 
larg'>  farms.    By  the  introduction  of  green  crops  for  (eed- 
inf,  the  same  quantity  of  land  would  rear  or  Iktten  a 
P.  C«       1794:  • 


(rreater  numbo:  of  cattle,  and  give  emplojrment  toamneh 
greater  number  of  persons.  A  great  improvement  bap 
taken  place  in  the  cattie  stook  by  the  geneial  introduction 
of  the  Durham  or  short-homed  breed.  Excellent  h  a1  f-b  red 
stock  is  seen  even  on  the  smallest  farms,  and  beautiful 
thorough-bred  animals  upon  the  land  of  several  farmers  in 
the  parts  of  Wicklow.  Kifdare,  and  Carlow  counties,  which 
adjoin  the  Imrony  of  Upper  Talbotatown.  More  than  five 
hundred  head  of  half  or  Ihorough-hred  Durham  cattle  have 
been  seen  at  one  fair,  and  have  fetched  high  prices ;  peiw 
sons  coming  from  variona  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  to 
buy  them.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  high  prices  obtained  fbr 
their  youne  and  store  .stock  that  enables  the  farmers  to  pay 
the  heavy  rents  they  do.  On  the  mountains  the  native 
cattle  are  kept,  a.^  being  more  hardy.  The  butter  made  is 
sent  chietly  to  Carlow  market,  where  it  is  considered  to  be 
of  first  quality.  It  is  packed  after  each  churning,  where 
they  have  sufficient  to  fill  a  cask  at  once ;  but  as  few  have 
enough  for  this,  they  usually  wait  fbr  two  or  more  ehum- 
ings  before  packing,  in  order  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
firkin  of  the  same  colour.  There  is  little  or  no  cheese 
made.  On  an  average  a  good  cow  will  prodooe  annually 
a  cwi.  of  butter,  be«ides  rearing  a  calf. 

Few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  lowland  farms,  but  a  great 
number  on  the  mountains.  The  laijce  old  Irish  breed,  im- 
proved by  eraarinr  with  the  Leinstera,  are  kept  in  the 
lowland  farms.  Tills  breed  weigh.s  about  twentv-fonr 
pounds  per  quarter:  it  is  not  so  high  on  the  legs,  but  is 
ncRvicr  in  the  carcass  than  formerl  v.  The  sheep  nre  seldom 
fattened  by  the  farmers,  but  are  sold  to  graziers  for  feeding 
at  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old.  The  fleece  of  the 
lowland  sheep  is  about  five  pounds  for  ewes  and  seven 
pounds  ftrr  wethers.  The  native  mountain  breed,  either 
indigenous  or  long  since  naturalized,  is  kept  on  the  moun- 
tain farms :  it  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved  both 
in  shape  and  wool  by  crossing  with  English  br<  i  1-  A  cross 
with  the  iouth-downs  was  tried  with  good  success,  but  the 
weight  of  wool  has  cau.scd  the  Leicesters  to  be  preferred. 
The  mountain  sheep  are  much  smaller  than  the  lowland, 
weighing  only  about  fifteen  pounds  the  quarter,  and  the 
fleece  about  three  poonds  for  ewes  end  lour  pounds  for 
wefhera.  They  gram  flora  May  till  October  on  the  moitn- 
tains,  and  are  Oien  sent  to  lowland  farms  till  the  following 
May,  at  a  charge  of  from  4?.  to  ru.  a  head  for  wintering. 
The  stronger  wethers  are  however  kept  on  the  mountains 
during  the  winter,  except  in  snowy  or  very  stormy  weather. 
Good  monntain  land  wul  feed  in  the  summer  months  three 

Eon  eveij  two  aeras.  The  wethen  are  add  to  the 
n  at  Ibur  years  old.  Small  fitrmera  seldom  keep 
except  on  the  mountains,  v\herr  thrv  have  a  few 
IRie  pigs  are  generally  of  a  bad  brtt  cL  long-legged,  large 
boned,  and  coarse.  Few  are  bred  ;  they  are  commonly 
purchased  out  of  the  Connaught  droves,  the  farmers  find- 
mg  this  plan  more  profitable  than  breeding  them.  They 
are  IdUea  for  bacon,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried cm. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy  there  is  frreat  negligence. 
Tlie  room  appropriated  for  it  usually  adjoins  the  kitchen; 
or  if  there  is  no  convenience  in  the  house,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  outhouses  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  '  One 
fanner  who  had  a  dairy  of  nine  cows,  the  English  assistant- 
commissioner  found  had  removed  his  dairy  into  a  corner 
of  his  kitchen,  while  he  was  threshing  in  the  outbuilding, 
which  he  called  his  dairy,  but  which  was  much  more  fit 
for  his  cow-house.  In  the  dairy  of  another  the  ceiling  waa 
hung  with  rank  bacon,  a  itl  U  ns  full  of  niVWsh  of  every 
description,  wliich  emittnl  a  mixture  of  odours  that  me- 
chanically impelled  the  fingers  to  the  nose.  In  fact  such 
is  the  general  absence  of  the  accommorlation,  cleanliness, 
and  system,  which  arc  considered  in  all  other  countries  in- 
dispensable  to  sncceaafbl  daiiying,  that  It  is  perfectly  nn- 
aceoontdbfe  how  the  flumers  We  can  produce  butter  of  so 
good  a  quality;  and  it  must  nri-.p  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  lor  the  purpose. 
{Ob»ervationi,       by  John  Power,  Esq.) 

The  fences  are  generally  single  or  double  ditches,  with 
IVirzc  or  qudt  hedges,  but  more  generally  furze:  some- 
times ttiey  are  mere  Danks  with  a  few  ftirze  plants  on  the 
top.  From  their  imperfect  condition  they  frequency  Ofr 
(  H  :  n  litigation  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  loss  ft>om 
cattle  Irespaasing.  The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  better 
fenced  than  the  fields  of  the  farmer.  There  is  not  much 
loss  of  land  tnr  useless  fences,  except  in  the  lands  ofgentle 
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■MB  or  laige  tenmni,  when  Imad  Aomi  im  kq^  iq»  ftr 
flrauftBOtal  purposet. 
Land  it  oinulvlet  by  the  Irish  acre:  and  the  eager 

competition  for  land  from  the  Rbscnce  of  other  mcwu  of 
maintenance  for  the  people  haa  kept  rents  up  unnatonillj 
high.    The  rent  of  or  cras^;  land  is  about  2/.  per 

acre:  the  rent  of  coii-aire  prdumi  is  very  nuuh  higher. 
The  tenant  calculates  on  his  butter  tor  meeting  'he  rent  of 
one  half-year,  and  on  \m  corn  for  the  rent  of  the  other. 
Fmir-liriha  of  the  land  m  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbots- 
to\Yn  are  held  under  the  head  landlofd,  the  lett  under  mid- 
dlemen ;  but  thert  U  no  perceptible  difference  inthe  om- 
dition  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  xmd'  r  the  two  dan's 
of  lamllords.  Farms  are  <  liiefly  held  iiiidiT  lease  for  Otie 
life,  or  twentv-oi  e  far«.;  sonielimes  for  tliree  live-;  or 
thirty -one  vean»,  aiid  occa8ionally  for  forty-one  years. 
Exonntant  sums  are  frequently  ehlfged  for  drawing  fea.se5, 
and  a  pfcient,  freooentlj  a  le<ge  one,  ii  made  on  eiiniing 
a  leaae  to  the  lanolordlB  aif^nt  or  the  acentii  wifli.  Kf  any 
farms  in  the  mountain  districts  are  still  held  by  tenants  in 
common;  but  this  mo<le  of  tenure  is  pettinsf  out  of  use. 
The  size  of  the  hoUhiiirs  has  l>eeti  a  little  increased  by  the 
consolidation  of  small  famiB;  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
In  the  contolidnted  farms  %  considerable  proportion  of  the 
land  piOTioualy  in  tillat^e  hak  beenlaiddown  in  grata.  The 
ejected  tenanta  have  generally  become  labouteni.  and  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  country:  many  of  them  have  been 
reduced  to  utter  dextitution,  and  instance*  hare  occurred 
of  their  ('.vinET  ♦hroiii:'i  \'.  ;int,  crief,  and  change  (Tliabil'^. 

The  con-acre  system  IS  very  extensively  in  usi'.  The  land  is 
manured  and  tilled  by  the  farmer,  and  let  for  the  season  to  (he 
labourer,  who  finds 'seed,  cultivatea,  digs  up,  and  rcraoTes 
the  crop.  Where  the  land  is  manured  by  the  former  the 
rent  ia  from  10/.  to  18/.  the  am,  the  ftverage  beiQg  11/. 
When  manure  it  provided  by  the  labonrer,  no^rent  1i 
charged  in  the  country,  hut  near  the  to.rn  from  21.  to  3/. 
is  charted.  'Hie  average  quantity  of  con-acre  croimd  held 
by  a  family  is  half  an  acre.  Thi-  iivi'iac'i'  ]iradiicc  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  barrels  of  eatuig  potatoes,  at  tw  enty-four  ^t0Ile 
to  the  barrel,  or  from  six  tons  to  seven  tons  and  a  half: 
and  about  fifteen  tMureis,  or  two  tone  and  a  quarter  of 
refhw  potatoee,  fit  only  for  fimle  or  pigs,  or  for  aeed.  Hie 
rent  U  paid  commonly  in  money  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  in  the  connfry  in  labour.  Con-acre  of  oats  is  hardly 
in  use  :  the  farmer?'  grow  that  ctii]i  11itMnsr!vt's. 

At  the  time  of  the  assistant-commissioners'  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  poor  (about  1835),  there  were  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Talbotsto«n(«(eept  three  small  parishee  or  pant 
of  pamhea,  from  tvhieh  there  wea  no  return)  1796  labourert, 
of  whom  791  were  permanently  employed.  812  occasionally 
employed,  and  132  otit  of  employment  from  ape,  ill  health, 
or  Dad  conduct.  Tlie  roinlition  of  Itie  labourer  differed 
materially  in  different  c:a«es  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rich  resident  proprietor  or  a  wealthy  farmer  they  were  for 
the  moat  part  constantly  employed;  while  in  poor  and 
thickly  populated  neifEhbouilloods  employment  was  scarce, 
and  diatiem  oeaaeqoently  great.  The  constant  labourers 
worked  only  from  220  to  TRO  Any*  f290  on  the  averaii^e),  the 
rest  of  llicii  time  being  taken  tip  by  the  care  of  their  con- 
acre, the  oJ)ser\ance  of  holidays,  attendance  at  markets, 
fairs,  wakes,  fuiu  raN,  .^c.  ;  or  lost  tliront,'h  the  days  being 
w«t,in  which  case  they  seldom  worked.  They  received  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  (kr.  a  day  in  whiter,  \0d.  at  other  times : 
•adoeeatiooal  labourere  in  lioqr  eeaaom.  aa  in  spring  uid 
hanreet,  fVom  le.  to  1e.  2(f.,  or  about  4d.  lete  if  fat  was  fre- 
onently  the  G8M)the  fn^mrr  furnished  the  labourer  with 
Oiet.  Women  were  ore  a«ionally  employed  at  M.  or  (id., 
and  in  harvest  tiuif  as  much  a.s  1».  jier  d.iy  ;  hoys  under 
sixteen  had  occaftonal  employment  at  from  '3d.  Xo  4d.,  and 
in  harvest  at  8d.  per  day ;  but  women  and  boys  could  only 
get  work  at  busy  seasons,  such  as  harvest,  or  potato-setting, 
or  potato-diggincf,  when  they  might  get  perhaps  ten  days' 
work :  it  is  chiefly  obtained  by  young  and  unmarried 
women,  the  others  having  to  tatte  care  of  their  families. 
Formers  v\ho«ie  families  were  not  old  enough,  or  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  the  work  of  their  farms,  usually  had  one, 
two.  or  three  boys  in  the  house  at  30».  or  40*.  yearly  wages, 
besides  t>oard  aiid  lodging.  Wages  had  decreased  i^Mut  4d. 
adav'  in  the  ten  yean  preceding  the  inquiry'.  The  labourers 
in  tnia.  aa  in  other  parts  of  Irdand,  do  not  work  so  steadily 
orihnfolly  asthe  English  or  Scotch,  partly,  it  is  thought, 

from  low  diet,  partly  from  want  of  early  rxaniple,  and  from 
idle  habits  formed  tlirough  tlie  want  of  steady  employment 


for  boys.  The  yearly  Earnings  of  a  constant  labourer  were 
estimated  at  nearly  10/. ;  those  of  an  occasional  labourer 
at  from  31.  17«.  to  71.  14e.  *Cotticrt'  are  labourer*  in  eon- 
etant  work,  and  holding  anacro  of  ground  and  a  eabin 
from  their  employer,  with  grass  for  a  cow  In  aummer  and 
hay  and  straw  in  winter.  Th<  ir  ^itnatioB  it  considered  a 
desirable  one  :  they  pay  21.  to  or  even  ftf.  a  year  fur  a 
cabin  and  an  acre  ol  ground,  or  for  the  ground  with  per- 
mission to  build  a  cabin  themselves;  and  from  6/.  to 
6/.  10*.  for  the  grass,  hay  and  straw  for  the  cow. 

A  conaidcrable  number  of  the  labourers  keepinge ;  tbdr 
wives  eometimee  keep  fowls,  and  employ  themeehca  in 
knittinjr  stockings,  chiefly  for  use  in  their  own  families, 
rarely  lor  sale.  The  profit  on  a  pig  was  estimated,  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry,  at  from  20f.  to  30>\,  or  perhaps  more; 
the  profit  on  keeping  fowls  wai^  estimated  at  from  5r.  to 
Klf.,  or  15*. 

The  food  of  the  iabottiem  oonsists  almost  wholly  of  po- 
tatoes ;  they  never  have  egge,  except  when  Wfrtfang  ei  a 

distance  from  home,  when  they  perhaps  have  one  ege 
boiled  hard  to  eat  with  their  scanty  dinner  ;  small  fhnnen 
occasionally  eat  a  few  egtrs,  but  sell  the  greater  part  of 
what  their  fowls  produce  ;  they  have  sometimes  herrings., 
a  little  offal  porK,  and  now  and  then  some  bacon  as  a 
treat.  When  potatoes  are  plentiful,  a  labourer'a  fmHj 
have  three  meus  aday ;  when  scarce,  two,  and  aomctinee 
only  one.  In  the  interval  when  the  old  potatoes  are  uttt 
for  use,  and  the  new  crop  is  not  gathered  in  (which  interml 
comprehends  a  month  or  .six  weeks  in  and  about  the  moTi'l. 
of  August),  the  distress  of  the  occasionally  employed  la- 
boiiri^rs  is  very  great.  Their  wives  and  chilJren  fjecomc 
regular  beggars  for  the  time  ;  or,  if  they  revolt  at  this  al- 
ternative, they  suffer,  often  in  silence,  the  most  pinching 
want  eking  iwt  their  miserable  subsistence  bf  boiling 
dianodt  or  wild  mustard  and  other  weeds,  and  eomettaice 
they  are  kept  from  starvation  only  by  the  aid  secretly  con- 
veyed to  them  by  sonie  kind  neighbour,  who  can  ill  affti'd 
to  Hpare  anything.  Imt  w!so  suspects  them  to  be  in  the  ev- 
tremity  of  destitution.  The  amount  of  relief  thus  imparted 
by  farmers,  small  ooei^erB,  and  even  labouiers,  is  incre- 
dible. When  the  general  poverty  is  agmvated  bf  the 

Sartial  fldlnre  of  Uw  potato  crop,  the  metreae  tweomes 
rcadful  indeed»  and  on  some  occasions,  but  for  the  ad- 
vance of  money  by  government,  hundreds  must  have  du-d 
through  famine. 

The  cabins  of  the  labourers  are  built  of  yellbw  clajr  aod 
mud,  with  stone  foundations;  orofmud  and  stone nrfxcd. 
or  of  mud  alone.  Those  with  one  apartment  are  usuany 
14  feet  by  10 ;  thoee  of  two  apattmenv  18  foot  by  10.  The 
walls  are  about  seven  feet  high.  They  are  thatchec! 
generally  with  straw ;  sometimes  with  heath,  reed.s,  or  po- 
I  tato-stafka,  with  sods  unde:n*  atli.  The  floor  is  either  the 
natural  earth,  or  is  covered  only  with  a  thin  coating  o( 
clay.  The  cabin,  when  it  is  not  kept  in  repair  by  the 
landlord,  or  when  it  is,  if  the  landloni  is  a  poor  man,  w 
commonly  in  a  wretched  condition.  CSabins  are  ttsoally 
damp,  f^om  the  floor  being  below  the  general  level  of  the 
ground:  and  the  dampness  is  increaMd  br  dilapidation 
and  the  praclice  of  making  the  hole  for  the  dung-lif  a; 
and  refuse  I'rotn  the  house  close  to  the  cabin.  Tlie 
cabins  have  a  large  open  chimney,  the  common  ones  only 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  windows  are  small,  usually  \e< 
inches  by  10  or  12  ;  those  in  cabins  near  the  towns' and 
villages  art  glased,  or  have  been  glazed,  though  the  giss 
Vhen  broken  is  frequently  replaced  by  paper,  wood,  hay. 
straw,  an  old  hat,  or  a  piece  of  a  garment.  In  the  country 
the  windows  have  commonly  wooden  shutters,  except  ir 
the  poorer  cabins,  where  the  window  is  stopped,  if  at  all, 
with  hay,  straw,  or  old  clothes.  The  cabins  never  have 
privies,  and  very  few  of  them  have  pieties  or  any  out- 
houses whatever.  The  mg,  where  one  is  kept*  sleopa  ia 
the  cabifi.  The  eoet  of  Doilding  a  cabin  is  from  V.  h>  41. 
for  the  common  ones,  and  from  5/.  to  6/.  for  the  good 
ones.  If  the  labourer  builds  his  own  cabin,  he  pavs  about 
uu.  a  year  less  for  his  land  than  he  wouU  do  ii  xam  < 
wajj  built  for  him.  • 
The  calnna  generally  contain  a  rough  bedstead  or  1 


propped  up  on  blocks  of  wood  or  stau{|  for  tba 
fiis  wife  and  infknt  child:  the  elder  ttil&en  and  other 
inmates,  if  any,  sleep  'on  Uie  ground.  In  the  poarest  cx- 
bins  all  He  on  the  ground.  Tlie  bedding  consists  m  ih< 
bosi  cnbins  of  a  tick  filled  with  chaff;  but  in  the  cumm.rc 
I  cabins  the  bedding  isk  chiefly  of  straw  or  nuhea,  bc^ 
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fern,  or  mow,  with  •  piece  of  «cking.  »  bde  wrapper,  an  | 
old  cloak,  or  otl)er  clothes  thrown  over  it.  The  covering 
itt  flit  bert  oabina  eoncnhi  of  two  blaaketi  tnd  a  quiit,  al- 
most always  old  and  thin  ;  onen,  in  othen,  of  ft  aiagle 
blanket  and  quilt ;  and,  in  th«  moct  wretched,  of  a  oowrlet 
formed  of  the  remnins  of  an  olil  blanket,  i  arpcting,  old 
elothet,  or  rags,  stitt  hed  lo<etht:r  or  htpai-ate.  Tlie  best  , 
eabins  have  two  or  three  chaira  or  good  itools,  a  table,  a 
•mall  drcuer,  with  a  little  stock  of  platen,  cups,  saucers, 
and  muffs,  a  few  tin  vessels  and  pots  and  pari»  for  water 
and  cooking,  a  chest  or  bos  or  two  ibr  elotbsi,  and  a 
tub  or  two  for  potatoes  or  meal.  The  poorest  class  have 
one  or  two  little  stools,  a  make-ahift  table,  one  or  two 
broken  cups  or  nuips,  an  old  tin  can  or  cracked  pitcher, 
and  a  pot  to  twil  potatoes.  Children  usually  sleep  witli 
their  parents  till  12  or  13  years  old,  unless  the  number  be 
too  great ;  when  there  is  a  sufficient  «0VMiBK  Ibr  a  sepa^ 
nte  bed,  only  tero  or  three  of  the  younger  enea  eleep  with 
their  parrnts,  bat  where  there  im  s  want  of  covering,  a.n 
many  as  five  or  six  sleep  with  them.  The  crowded  state 
uf  the  cabins  and  the  destitution  of  the  inmates  perpetually 
lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  decencies  ol  life,  which  are  leas  at- 
tended to  tlian  in  some  other  counties  where  an  equal  de- 
g^ree  of  wretchedness  prevails. 

The  ebthing  of  the  laboiuen  is  very  bad ;  about  one- 
third  of  the  populalkm  who  art  of  age  to  attend  public 
worship  are  prevented  by  want  of  clothes  from  doing  so. 
The  wife  and  girls,  from  the  cheapness  of  printed  cotton, 
manaiTt-  usually  to  get  an  outer  garment,  hut  are  much  in 
want  of  under-clothing.  They  have  peiliaps  oulv  one 
shawl  among  them,  and  take  it  in  turn  to  go  to  chapel. 
The  children  are  generally  all  but  naked,  their  clothing 
being  barely  snfficient  for  decettcy,  and  utterly  insufficient 
for  warmth.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  decreasing 
•very  day  among  the  women  and  children ;  the  men  must 
hnve  slices  to  dig  with,  but  they  are  commonlv  very  uld. 

The  common  fuel  of  the  county  is  turf,  which  is  dear 
except  near  the  bogs.  When  the  labourers  are  unem- 
ployed, they  collect  heath  and  fursc,  which  they  cut  on  the 
mountaui.  Many  Of  the  proprietois  do  not  pemit  this,  as 
it  deprivee  the  game  or«o«cr.  The  poonr  klNNiMm  bom 
weeds,  stnbble,  or  dried  dmi^.  Insnffident  fuel  to  enun* 
teract  the  dampness  and  coldness  of  the  climate  is  consi- 
dered to  be  one  cause  of  the  early  decline  of  tlic  labourers' 
health  and  strength. 

The  destitution  of  the  occasional  labourers  obliges  them 
to  resort  to  many  shifu  for  what  are  commonly  deemed  ne- 
«Mm«ce.  Thay  waah  with  ishi*wmter  to  safe  aoap^  nod 
finr  cttodles  use  radne  dipped  in  At  Yet  amidirt  au  lUs 
poverty  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  smoke,  and  many 
spend  from  2d.  to  6d.  a  week  on  tobacco.  The  English 
riAMstant-commissioner  remarked  an  almost  univenal  intit- 
tention  to  cleanliness,  and  wtut  is  in  other  countries  con- 
•idafod  deeeney  of  appearance,  both  in  house  and  perun; 
Out  in  extanttation  of  this  the  want  of  early  training  and 
of  example  IWm  ttiose  who  ara  in  n  atation  above  them 
must  be  taken  into  the  aocoant.  Hebitwal  drunkenness 
IS  not  common  ;  when  it  does  oooin>,  it  is  found  among  the 
iradei^men  and  small  formers  ;  labourers  cannot  afford  it, 
and  very  rarely  drink  spirits.  The  farmers  drink  milk, 
l>eer,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  spirits. 

DivitioHs,  2bwiM,  — ^The  county  is  divided  into 
eight  barouieii  or  halHNtfoniea»  aa  fliUowa.  The  popnlsr 
tion  is  fton  the  oenana  of  IflSl. 
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An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  tiiat  the  popu- 
lation is  UMMt  condensed  in  the  banwiea  of  Arklow  and 
Rnthdown,  where  it  gives  rather  morettnn  one  inhabitant 

to  evoy  three  acre"^  Ri  d  Shillelagh,  where  it  gives  rather 
teas  UMBtiiat  proportion.   In  NewpastJe  and  Upper  Tal- 


botstown  the  proportion  is  rather  more  than  one  inhabitant 
to  eveiy  three  acres  and  a  ha.f :  in  Lower  Talbotstown  it 
is  rather  more  than  one  to  every  six  acres,  in  Ballinaoor 
rather  lem  than  that  proportion.  The  least  populous  dis- 
tricts are  overspread  by  mountains;  but  it  u  remarkable 
that  Rathdown  and  Shillelagh,  though  noODg  the  moat 
populous,  are  mountainous  also. 

The  county  of  Wicklow  contains  the  county-town  oi 
Wicklow,  the  market-towns  of  Arklow,  Baltinglaai  [ArK' 
LOW  ;  Baltinolass],  Blessington.  Bray,  Camew,  Dunlavaa 
or  Dualavhiu  Bathdnim.  Stratford-upon-Slaney,  and  Tina» 
hely  or  Tinvheljr  or  TSnnahealv ;  the  post-towns  of  Anna^ 
moe,  Ashford.  Delgany.  Kniiiskerry,  fJknealy  or  Giiinealy, 
Nesvtovvn-Mount-Kenni  dy.  am]  Newbridge;  the  former 
city  01  (ilend:ilon>;h  or  ('.limdelough  ;  the  decayed  and 
disfranchised  borough  of  Carysfort  or  Cahesfort ;  and  the 
villages  of  Bolinolea  or  BalluMMi,  Donald,  Kileoolo.  Ratl>< 
new  or  Newnth.  and  R«d*OHas. 

The  eouniy«4own  of  "WlcUow  is  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Kilpoole,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Daunkav,  Iwth  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Arklow ;  and  partly  in  tlie  piinsli  of  Ilathnew,  in 
the  barony  of  Newcastle.  Wicklow  ih  h  i  pi -ed  to  have 
been  occupied  as  a  naval  station  by  the  Oatmcn  or  Danes 
before  tlie  Anglo-Norman  invasion ;  and  some  would  da* 
rive  itaname  (which  was  antiently  written  Wykinglo^  Wy« 
kenlee,  or  Wyidnglogh,  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  *the  laxo 
of  ships')  from  that  people.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders,  began  to  build  a  oastle  here,  but 
it  wa.K  liut  finished  at  that  time.  In  A.u.  1310  the  town 
was  burned  by  the  Irish.  In  1375  the  castle  was  put  into 
a  state  of  defence  by  one  uf  the  Fitzwilliams,  in  whose 
family  the  constableship  of  the  castle  long  oontimted.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentury  the  csstle  and  town 
were  oecupied  by  the  native  sept  of  the  Byrnes,  but  were 
soon  sfterwards  surrendered  by  them  to  the  Englbh  go- 
vernment. In  the  civil  war  of  1641  the  castle  was  besieged 
by  O  Toole,  one  of  the  Irish  insurgents,  but  the  t.iege  was 
raised  by  Sir  (Jharles  (Joote. 

Tlie  town  is  situated  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the 
river  Vartry  or  Fartrey,  along  which  it  extends  fur  above 
half  a  nilo.  Ihe  honeaa  ai «  poorly  and  irregularly  built, 
and  the  ih«ets  nairow  and  ili-paved.  M  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town,  on  a  stoop  rock  or  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea 
on  the  soutli  bide  of  the  mouth  ol  the  river,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle,  called  Black  Castle.  Tlie-e  remains 
are  very  trifling:  they  consist  of  a  rampart  including  a 
conuderable  area,  a  deep  ditch  cut  or  uug  in  the  solid 
rook,  within  the  rampart  and  at  soma  distance  from  it* 
and  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  Ihee  of  tim  efift  and  lead- 
ing down  to  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the 
ruii>s  of  a  Franciscan  friary,  Ibunded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  church  of  the  Wicklow  union  luhich 
comprehends  the  three  parishes  in  which  the  town  is 
situated,  with  those  of  Glenealy,  KillidMy,  and  KilooB»- 
moa)  is  on  tlM  north-west  side  of  the  town,  near  the  rivir. 
The  south  door  has  a  line  Norman  arch,  the  remains  of 
the  antient  sbnotore ;  bnt  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  modem  date:  it  has  a  tower  and  a  copper  cupola 
added  in  1777.  There  is  a  school-house  near  the  church. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  now  :  wl>  believe)  used  for  a  male  and  a  female 
school,  and  the  new  Roman  (Jatholic  ehapel.  There  are 
meeting-houses  in  the  town  for  Methodists  and  for  Quakers. 
Near  tbs  south-east  end  of  the  town  are  an  infiimaiyand  a 
eonnty-eaol  and  court-house,  and  in  the  ndddle  of  the  town 
a  post-office  and  a  police-station.  On  the  peninMila  of  the 
Murrougli  or  Murragh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
over  which  there  is  a  hriiice,  are  a  race-course  and  stand, 
and  some  l)ath8.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
tlie  river;  it  is  considered  capable  of  being  flNieh  un- 
proved, and  made  a  harbour  or  retbge  fiv  laigo  vesMds,  at 
a  eostof  about  9B,i000f.  Vessels  drawing  fVom  seven  to 
eight  feet  water  can  enter  at  oi-dinary  tides.  There  are 
two  lighthouses  on  Wicklow  Head,  a  mile  and  u  half  south- 
east ot  the  t  jwn  ;  nnil  on  u  rocky  point  iSt.  Hiide's  Head) 
midway  between  the  town  and  toe  lighthouses^  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  Cktlwlie  ehapel,  and  nanr  to  it  »  eave 
in  the  cliff. 

The  population  oTthe  town  in  1831  was  SITIL  TlmmariNit 
is  on  aatordav,  for  meat,  and  is  held  in  the  market-house, 
which,  with  the  market-place,  is  in  the  eastern  paK  of  the 
town.  There  is  no  regular  market  for  com  ;  but  the  town 
iias  the  largest  corn-trade  of  any  town  in  the  county ;  the 
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averat^e  yearly  sale,  in  the  ten  yeitre  from  1826  to  1833  in- 
cliMtve,  vra-s  -150  barrels  of  wheat,  la.Utiti  barrels  of  barley, 
tndtM.HH'J  Lamb  of  oats :  part  of  the  com  and  some  cop- 
per Mid  lead  ore  m  cxpoitM}  and  coaJt  culm.  Umcfltoiw, 
timber,  rad  iron  are  imported.  A.  few  amstl  rwda  of 
from  35  to  lOOtotwand  some  small  crafl  Wlongto  the  port. 

Wicklow  was  mcorijorated  by  chartor  of  1 1  James  I.,  and 
i»cn1  two  members  to  parharoent  before  the  Umon  :  it  wa.i 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Tit;he  family,  who  received  at  ttie 
Union  15,000/.  compensation  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough.  The  portreeve,  who  was  the  principal  officer  of 
the  corporatioiit  held  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
The  corpo(«tion  was  dissolved  by  the  late  Iriatl  Muniotpal 
Corporations  Act,  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  lOB. 

The  Union  of  Wicklow  is  in  the  dioc  --  ^r.i  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Biiblin.  The  population  wa.-!  estimated 
at  lOJtfit  in  1831,  and  ll,rv2')  in  1834:  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Established  Church :  the  others 
arc  almost  entirely'  Roman  Catholics.  There  IK  eburches 
•t  KilUakey  aod  Olanealy  in  the  Union,  with  coMicntiona 
of  between  900  and  400,  taken  to);ether ;  and  a  ■efiooPfaonae 
at  Rath  new,  licen<icd  for  service,  is  attended  by  20  or  30. 
There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  (at  Wicklow, 
GlHTiealy.and  Killiskev:,  with  joint  congreL'ations  of  about 
auUO.  The  (Hx^ye&rly  value  of  the  benefice  (a  vicarage) 
is  512/.  16*.  Sd.,  the  clear  value  373/.  11*.  lOd.  It  is  in  the 
dioocoe  of  Dublin.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  the  Union  arc 
annexed  to  the  prebend  of  Wicklow  in  Dublin  cathedral, 
except  a  small  portion  held  by  a  lay  impropriator.  There 
were  in  1835  twenty -seven  schools  (twenty-five  day  and  two 
Sunday-schools  I  in' the  Union,  with  882  children  (406  boys 
aud  470  irirlsi  on  the  hooka  of  the  day-schools  :  two  of  these 
(with  170  boys  and  173  pirls;  were  nation:!.!  -  li  (hree 
others  (with  41  boys,  57  girls,  and  70  infants,  or  very 
young  children,  respectively)  were  supported  bysubscrip- 
tiow ;  anothtf  (with  SB  ba^p  and  10  girls)  was  in  connection 
with  the  London  Hibernian  floeletv  :  seven  otheis  were 
chiefly  supported  by  benevolent  individuals,  and  the  rest 
were  private  schools.  Tliere  was  no  school  for  superior 
odncalion  in  the  U:i  >  i 

Blessington  or  Blesinton,  is  in  the  Kalf-bnrony  of  Lower 
Talbotstown,  MMMfy  18  miles  south-south-west  from  Dublin. 
The  pariih  has  an  area  of  15^780  aerea  3  roods  7  poles,  and 
had  in  lfl91  a  population  of  aboot  two-thirds  agricol- 
tural.  The  town  consists  of  one  Strectt  which  had,  in  1831, 
51  houses,  inhabited  by  69  families,  comprising  436  per- 
sons. In  the  middle  of  the  town  the  street  is  widened 
and  forms  a  market-place.  The  market-hoiific  and  a  con- 
siderable hotel  are  in  the  market-place.  The  church,  a 
handsome  modem  building  capable  of  accommodating  two 
hundred  persons,  with  a  lony  square  tower,  stands  m  the 
ohurchyard,  adbeent  to  tlie  niarl(ei*place  ;  and  near  it  are 
the  parsonage-house  and  a  sdiooUhmne.  There  is  a  police- 
station  in  1! '  t  .vr,  There  are  a  weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day, and  tiiiee  yearly  laii^s.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
town  is  Blessington  demesne,  formerly  the  residence  ol  the 
marquis  of  Downshire.  The  mansion  was  burned  by  the  m- 
surgents  in  1796,  and  (>till  remains  in  ruins.  Rus.sborough 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Miltown,  Russellstowo  House, 
Baliyboys  House,  and  Burji^emoyle  Cotti^e,  are  in  the 
neignbourhood  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  0UJrga^  and 
Raltyboys.  Blessington  pAri.sh  n  the  head  of  a  union  in 
the  dioce.'ic  oi"  Dublin,  corn|)rehendini:  the  parishes  of  Bles- 
sington and  Burgage,  v.hich  are  united  in  one  vicarage  ; 
and  the  vicarages  of  Killbride  and  Boystown,  or  Haltyboys. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  Union,  that  in  Blessington, 
and  one  in  KilllKide  parish,  capable  of  accommodating  lOU 
pannnt }  and  three  noman  Catholic  chapels,  one  at  Kill- 
bride  and  two  at  Baltybo)'s.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  the 
united  benefice  is  Jti.V.  (>».  Od.  TliOre  were  in  the  parish 
of  BIt&siaglon  in  183;"),  six  day-schools,  namely,  four  hedge- 
schools  and  two  schools  partly  supported  by  the  marquis 
of  Downshire ;  and  in  the  whole  Union  eighteen  day-schools 
(nearly  all  of  them  hedge-schools)  with  052  children  (.300 
boys  aod  262  nrls).  Blessington  was  incorporated  by 
charter  ofChams  II.,  and  relumed  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament;  but  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  the 
marquis  of  Downshire,  the  patron,  receiving  15,000/.  com- 
pennation,  and  the  corjn  r.!.! iun  has  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

Bray  is  in  the  half-baiony  of  Ralhstown.  13  miles  south  i 
of  Dunlin  on  the  We^liird  mail  road.    Tlie  jiansh  has  an 
areaof  29|fi  aerea 3 roods  34 poles;  aod cootained in  1831  a 
j^opdattOB  of  84Mk  Tha  t»wii»  «f  <h»t  jpwt  «f  it  whieh  is 


m  the  county  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Itairgle,  and  consists  of  a  long  street  leading  op  from 
the  bridge  orer  the  Dargle,  along  the  Waxfixd  road,  divided 
at  its  npiper  end  into  two  branches,  one  continoiag  aloor 
the  Wewnd  road,  the  otfier  leading  off  to  the  right  toward 
Bellevne  «nd  Kiimacanoire :  it  contained,  in  1831,  447 
houses — 427  inhabited,  19  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  with 
a  population  of  .'>01  families,  or  2590  persons.  That  part 
of  the  town  which  is  north  of  the  Dargle  is  in  the  pSkiiah 
of  Old  Connaught,  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown.  in  the 
county  of  Dublin ;  and  had  at  tlie  same  time  227  housea, 
namely.  103  inhabited,  24  nmblhabited,  and  10  buildinf, 
with  209  families,  or  1168  persona;  onlttOf  a  total  in  tM 
town  of  674  houses,  namely,  620  ininbtted,  49  miinhatrited, 
and  1 1  building,  with  a  population  of  710  families,  or  3758 
persons.  Bray  is  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  chiHIy 
from  Dublin,  beintr  recommended  by  its  easy  distance  and 
the  romantic  scenery  a4iscent  to  it.  The  streets  are  neither 
paved  nor  lighted,  but  the  road  is  weJl  made  and  kept, 
and  the  hooaes,  though  not  reguhtft  aip  neat,  liany  of 
^em  ere  built  and  titled  op  to  be  let  in  the  season.  The 
church  is  near  thr  bridge  :  and  there  ar?  in  the  town  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  (besides  one  in  Old  Connaught 
parish,  on  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river),  a  Presbyterian 
meetinif-house,  an  infant  school-house,  another  builaing  for 
a  school  and  a  savings-bank,  a  police-station,  aod  a  fever 
hospital,  formerly  a  barrack.  The  trade  of  the  place  is 
not  great ;  a  anuul  mannlhetoia  of  thuc  and  wool  is  main- 
tained  for  charitable  purposes;  some  coal, tiBbar*  ektcs, 
and  limestone  are  imported,  the  mouth  of  the  riwr  fern- 
in?  a  small  haven  witli  a  bar  at  its  entrance.  There  are  a 
brewery  and  a  water-mill  in  the  town.  Thrre  are  two 
markets  in  the  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  several 
fairs  in  theyear,8ome  for  cattle,  others,  w  hich  are  attended 
by  traders  from  Dtiblin,  for  friezes.  The  average  yearly 
sale  of  com  in  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835  was  4160 
barrels  of  oats :  not  any  whMDt  or  barley.  A  nuntberof  One 
trout  are  rrii  in  the  river  and  sent  to  the  Dublin  noarket. 
There  is  ati  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  barrack,  on  the  Dub- 
lin side  of  thp  river,  and  a  coast-guard  station  on  the  «hore 
between  the  town  and  Bray  Head.  Near  the  town  ar« 
several  mansions,  especially  Wingfield,  HoUybrook,  Kil- 
roddeiy*  the  seat  of  the  mtI  of  Meath,  and  Powerscourt. 
the  seat  of  Lord  Poweneourt.  The  restory  and*vieange  of 
Bray  and  the  vicaraice  of  Old  Connaught  form  a  onion  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 480/.  10». 
There  were  in  ISii.'i  nine day-achoolsand one  Sunday-sihool 
in  the  Union,  with  6.t8  cnildren  under  daily  instruction, 
namely,  255  boys,  345  girls,  and  58  children  in  the  infan'- 
school,  of  sex  not  distioguished  in  the  return.  Two  of  the 
schools,  with  K9  boys  and  140  girls,  were  national  schools : 
the  infant-school  was  supported  by  Lady  Powerscourt,  aod 
one  school,  with  22  boys  and  80  giria,  waswbolly  supported 
by  another  lady.  The  Sunday-eehod  wasa  Roinaa Cstbo- 
.  lie  school  with  300  children. 

Camew  is  in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh,  20  miles  aouth- 
west  of  Wicklow,  and  GO  south  by  west  of  Dublin.  The 
parish  extends  into  the  baronies  of  Scarewalsh  and  Gorey. 
in  the  oonn^  of  Wexford.  The  Mea  of  the  whole  parisb 
is  23,488  aeres  16  poles ;  that  of  the  Wicklow  poitioQ. 
15,350  acres  1  rood  28  poles :  the  whole  parish  had  in  IfOI 
a  population  of  (5805 ;  the  Wicklow  portion,  of  4973— from 
two-thinis  to  three-fourths  atrriciiliural.  The  town  i^  on  a 
cross-road,  and  consists  of  one  princiiml  street  called  m 
different  parts  Camew  Street  and  Vtoo]  r,rcen.  running' 
easi  and  west,  aod  of  two  lanes,  Coolattin  Row,  leading  to 
the  north,  and  Mill  Lane  to  the  south:  the  numl>er  of 
houses  in  1831  was  131.  namely.  122  inhatntcd,  5  omnba- 
bited,  and4building,  with  a  population  of  192  fkmifies,  or 
826  persons.  There  is  a  ca-stlc  which  tra<lition  <1a.te«  to 
have  been  battered  by  Cromwell  in  his  march  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  but  which  has  since  been  roofed  and  repaired.. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  building  with  an  eml>attlea  tower 
and  spire :  and  there  are  a  dispensary,  a  post-office,  a  poKoe- 
statuHi«  and  a  schooi-hoose  fbr  boya  sad  girls.  There  are  a 
snuff  and  tobaeco  manufiietoiy,  and  a  brewery;  and,  near 
the  town,  a  corn-mill  and  a  stone-quarrr.  There  is  a  mar- 
ket on  Thumday,  for  pigs,  potatoes,  and  poultry ;  and  there 
arc  eight  fairs,  four  of  them  considerable  horse  and  cattle 
fairs.  The  rectory  of  Camew  is  in  the  diocese  of  Fenu: 
it  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  701/.  4f.  7i  J.  There  is  a 
chapelHif-eaae  in  the  village  of  Shillelagh.  Tlieia  is  a 
RM^OMfaolionfaii^linthe  paiidi.  Thaw  wan  in  the 
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paTi^b.  in  18.T),  six  da\  -schools,  with  r)19  children,  namely, 
326  \)i>\s  and  \Qii  girls .  the  four  largest  &chooU  were  al- 
most oittirely  supported  by  Lord  Fittwilliam. 

Dunlavin  or  Dunlavan  is  27  miles  south-west  of  I>ublin, 
in  the  Iw}f<4)aronv  of  Lower  Talbotstown.  The  parish  ex- 
tends into  the  half-barony  of  Upper  Talbotitown,  and  into 
the  barony  of  Upper  Cross  in  the  county  of  Dublin  :  and 
has  an  area  of  5852  acrp>  2  roods  21  poles,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1831  of  252!}.  The  town  is  on  one  of  the  roads,  from 
I>ublin  to  Timolen  and  Castle  Derniot,  and  consists  of  two 
princiMl  streets,  like  the  letter  T,  and  coiiaisting  in  1B31 
of  161  houses — 155  inhabited,  3  uninhabited,  and  3  building ; 
wiUift  nopulation  of  165  fiuniliee.  or  1068  pefMnw.  Sevenl 
of  the  novses  are  weR  btdlt  and  there  are  a  n«at  ehureh 
of  modem  erection,  a  market-house  of  some  architectural 
pe!cn>ion,  standi na;  out  in  the  middleof  oneof  the  streets, 
a  llo[n,in  (.'atholic  chapel  on  the  Fair  Green,  i  »ol- 
house,  a  pohcc-»tattoi),  a  dispensary,  and  a  post-office. 
The  market  b  on  Wedneadl^t  for  com  and  potatoes  ;  the 
jearljr  mle  of  com  on  the  average  of  the  ten  yean  1826-3o 
«m»  380  barrels  of  bariey  and  12,^  barrels  of  oats:  not 
any  wheat  was  sold.  The  parish  is  the  head  of  a  union  in 
the  diocese  ot  D\iblin,  comprising  several  parishes:  the  clear 
\i  arly  value  of  the  united  heiiefice  is  54;}/.  &v.  If//.,  with  a 
sWbc-house.  There  art;  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
the  Union,  one  very  small.  There  were  in  the  Union  in 
I83&f  mat  day-«chools  and  one  Sunday-school.  The  day- 
adMMlla  iMd  W4  children,  namely,  163  boys  and  171  g'nh ; 
one  waa  ttie  parochial  school  in  connection  with  tiw  Loo- 
doo  Hibernian  Society,  supported  partly  by  a  donatkm  Aom 
that  society,  but  principally  by  private  subiscriptions;  it  had 
boy>  and  61  sfirls:  another  umall  dsy-school  was  sup- 
ported hv  the  bounty  of  an  imlividual.  The  Sunday-school 
wai  held  if«  the  church,  and  was  for  scriptiuul  instruction  ; 
It  was  attended  by  from  25  to  30  boys  and  45  to  60  eirls. 

Ratbdnim  U  m  the  half-barony  of  BaiUnacor  North,  33 
milea  fiom  Dublin  on  the  mail  road  fton  Dublin  to  Wex- 
f  -rcl.  Tl  e  area  cif  the  parish  is  ."iS.lSS  acres,  2  roods, 
23  poles.  The  population  in  1831  was  8624,  about  two- 
thinls  airricultiiral.  The  town  is  near  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  Avonmore,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  streetj> 
or  lanes  irregularly  laid  out :  it  contained,  in  1831,  145 
houaesi  ail  intobited.  with  a  |)opuIatjon  of  176  families,  or 
1064  pemna.  The  church  is  a  modem  building  in  the 
town,  and  there  are  a  Methodic  meeting-house,  a  building 
erected  by  the  late  Earl  Kitxwilliam  as  a  flannel-hall,  a 
market-hou.sc,  and  a  ]>olu'e  station.  The  flannel  and 
wooiiea  cloth  manufactures  werf  formerly  canied  ou  in 
the  town,  but  since  the  abolition  of  the  bounty  on  liish 
woollens  theM>  branches  of  industry  have  been  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  abandoned.  There  are  two  breweries  in  or  near 
th«  town.  The  nuu-ket  ia  on  Ihunday ;  and  there  are 
several  yearly  fairs,  beiide  a  monthly  ilannel-fair.  The 
N.  arly  s;i!e  of  com,  on  the  averatre  of  the  ten  years  from 
162G  to  was  only  about  60  barrels  of  wheat,  46  barrels 

of  l>ailey,  and  17.5  ItarrcU  of  oats.  The  pari.sh  is  in  the 
dtoeese  of  D  iblin.  comprehending  the  districts  of  Bally- 
kine,  BallmaiH>;%  and  knockrath ;  the  benefice  is  of  the 
elear  value  of  SOU.  7*,  7id^  with  a  glebe-houae.  Some 
of  our  authorities  give  these  divisions  as  separate  parishes, 
but  they  have  not  formed  separate  ecclesiastical  charges 
in  modern  times.  There  are  two  episcopal  chapels,  one  at 
'  'arv>f<ut  and  one  at  Balhnatone.  An  apartment  in  the 
Flannel  Hali  is  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and 
there  are  three  other  chapels  in  the  pansh  There  were 
in  1835  in  the  pariah  nine  day-schools,  with  476  children, 
namely  216  beys,  181  girls,  and  77  children  of  sex  not  di»- 
fin;^mhed  in  tne  return  ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
.ilMiut  570  children.  Of  the  day-schools,  one,  with  104 
children,  iminely,  .">,■}  boys  and  .51  eirls,  was  a  royal  char- 
tered school  founded  by  Kini;  ( 'harles  I.,  with  a  good  en- 
dowment;  two  other*,  one  with  .50  boys  and  one  with  71 
girls,  were  on  Erasmus  Smith  s  foundation ;  two  others, 
with  97  children,  were  in  connection  with  the  Kildare-place 
Society ;  and  these,  with  the  remaining  four  dajr-echools» 
were  assisted  by  private  contributions. 

Stratford,  distinguished  Stratfnrr'.-upon-STE-ipy  i?  in 
the  ecclcMastical  district  of  ILiitiLiau  or  Stratford,  u,  the 
half-barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  about  33  miles  soulh- 
eouth-west  of  Dublin.  Hiia  town  is  of  modern  origin,  liav- 
i^g  been  founded  by  the  late  earl  of  Aldborough,  aAer 
wmma  Cunily  name  it  was  called.  It  is  described  in 
jiewaid'a  *  Topographia  Hibcnue* '  MlMiinf  'fonraqpiirBi 


and  twelve  strscts;'  but  this  description  must  refer  to  flis 
plan  of  the  founder,  which  was  never  realized.  The  town 
IS  near  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of  the  Slaaey,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge,  and  coraists  of  one  principal 
straat.  having  in  the  ooone  of  it  two  large  open  spaces, 
one  an  oval,  the  other  a  square,  which  latter  the  main 
street  croflses  diagonally ;  there  are  two  or  three  smaller 
streets  branching  from  the  main  street  at  ripht  anifles  at 
the  open  spaces.  The  town  comprehended,  in  lfi31, 
houses,  namely,  101  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited,  with  ^ 
population  of  151  families,  or  9.52  individuals.  I'  con- 
tains the  district  church  of  Rathbran,  a  neat  ^in.iturc 
built  by  the  earl  of  Aldborough,  a.d.  1790,  a  Romaii 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-home.  -Near 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Slatiev.  are  a  cottrin  print- 
work  and  a  bleach-mill :  and  near  the  Little  Skui  which 
falls  into  the  Slaney  near  the  town,  is  a  fever  :i(  s[ j;!al. 
Stratford  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
printed  cotfon.s,  which,  with  the  woollen  manufacture,  em- 
ployed, in  1&>1,  177  men,  namely,  150  in  the  town  uid  27 
in  the  other  )ia.-t  of  the  parish,  beside  women  and cMldren. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Tlie  ecclesiasti- 
cal district  of  Rathbran  is  in  the  parish  (rectory)  of  Baltin- 
irlass:  the  perpetual  curacy  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
'JH/.  14*.  11^.7.,  arising  pailly  from  elebe,  but  chiefly  from 
an  endowment  by  the  late  earl  of  ,\ldborouirh,  augmented 
from  Primate  Boulter's  fund.  There  were  in  the  district, 
in  1K).5,  six  day-schools,  with  285  children,  namely,  160 
boys  and  125  giris ;  and  one  Sundajr-aehool,  witii  43  ehil- 
droi,  namely,  20  boys  and  28  girls.  Of  ttm  da.j'adiMila, 
one  vrith  twelve  boyi  ims  a  damiaal  aehool,  ttie  test  wtra 
hedge-schools. 

Tinahely,  or  TinJhely,  or  Tinnahealy.  is  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcomroon,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  South, 
about  52  miles  south  of  Dublin.  The  area  of  the  parish 
is  about  16^017  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was  4327. 
The  town  was  destroyed  in  the  insurrection  of  17W^  and 
has  since  been  neatly  rebuilt.  It  is  near  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  Green-island  or  Shillelagh,  or  I)erry  nver, 
and  consists  of  three  streets  meeting  in  the  market-place. 
It  contained,  in  1831,  96  houses,  namely,  94  inhabited  and 
2  uninhabited :  with  a  population  of  111  families,  or  575 
individuals.  There  are  a  conuderable  water-mill  for  com, 
a  market  and  conit-hquse,  a  police-«tation,  a  post-office, 
and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  several  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and  pigs. 
Tile  church  is  half  a  mde  south  of  the  town,  and  a  Roman 
(Catholic  chapel  is  a  mile  to  the  ea.st-south-ea-st.  At  Cool- 
russ  in  the  neii^hbourhood  are  'Black  Tom's  Celh-irs.  the 
remains  of  a  manmon  commenced  by  the  celebrated  carl  of 
Strafford.  The  parish  of  Kilcommon  is  a  rectory,  forming 
part  of  the  union  of  Crosspatriclt,  in  tiie  dioceae  of  Farm  i 
the  tmion  is  of  the  dear  yearly  valne  of  STBf.  6r.  Sef.  There 

were  in  ttv  parish,  in  lK,'i5.  only  two  dav-schools,  with  175 
childrr  n,  niimely,  100  boys  and  7-5  gir"ls :  one  waa  a  j>a- 
rish  scliDol,  pardy  supported  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  post-town  or  village  of  Annamoe.  in  Derrylossary 
or  Derralofisary  parish,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor 
North,  8  miles  south-west  of  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, 
and  30  from  Dublin,  eonsisted,  in  1831,  of  no  more  than  1 1 
houses,  all  inhabited,  with  a  population  of  11  ikmiliea,  and 
07  persons.  It  ia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avonmore,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge,  and  has  a  neat  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  posl-oflice,  and  a  mill.  Close  to  the  village  is 
the  extensive  demesne  of  Olendaloiigh ;  also  the  glebe- 
house  and  grounds  of  Derrylossarv  parish.  Ashford,  in 
Rathnew  paiish.  in  the  barony  of  Ivewcastle,  28  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  mail-road  to  Wexford,  has  a  bridge  over  tha 
Vartryand  a  post-office.  Adjacent  to  it.  though  m  another 
Pa  rish  Miat  01  KiHiskey\  are  the  parish  church  of  Killiskey 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  village  of  Ballinalea 
or  Bolinolea,  in  R.if  i  .  .^  i  .  ish,  immediately  adjoins  Ash- 
ford  :  it  bad,  in  1831,  80  houses,— 78  inhabited.  1  iininh*. 
bited,  md  1  building,  with  a  population  of  99  families,  or 
478peiioni.  Immediately  idiacent  to  it  are  the  demesnes 
of  HMsna  and  Cronroe  nooses.  Ddgaiqr  ia  in  Delgany 
parish,  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  19  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  was  antiently  called  Dergne,  or  Delgne,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  trreat  battle,  A.n.  1022,  I'Htueen  the 
Ostmen  or  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  kingr  of  Le  n  .li  r.  The 
village  had,  in  1831,  30  housrs,  ;nlml-iitf(l,  v.ijti  h  y<<pu- 
Jation  of  30  01^^''"^  or  188  persons ;  a  church,  in  wluch  is 
n handiava nonunMHl oftlM  Utit  Mr.  David  IoImnIm;  « 
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cl«lM-1ioaw.  and  a  achool-houoe.  Tint  otntHxSMt  i»  »  Uttla 
distant  fWrnn  the  village,  adjacent  to  the  mn^nHleeiit  de- 

nio<tu'  of  ndlevue,  in  the  Glen  of  the  Downs.  Iho  scat  of 
Ihf  Latouv  lie  family.  Enniskerry  i«  in  the  parish  oT  Pow  ers- 
court.  Ill  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown.  lamile*  Irom  Dublin, 
on  the  south  flide  of  the  Cookstown  river,  which  joins  the 
Darrle.  It  had.  in  1831,  70  houses  (09  inhabited  and  1 
uniMwbited),  with  a  popiU»ti«n  of  96  fiuniliea,  or  407  jper- 
wnti.  There  are  an  inniit  Mhoo14Mnue,  a  police-atation, 
ej;d  a  post-office.  Severn!  respectable  familieaare  resident, 
ami  the  romantic  scenery  ot  the  neii^hbourhood  draws 
many  persons  from  Dublin,  for  whose  accommodation  there 
ar«  good  hotels  and  lodging-houii«».  The  adjacent  de- 
mecoe  of  Powetscoart,  with  its  spacious  and  splendid 
mansion  of  bevra  granit«>  U  the  residenoo  of  Viscount 
Powencoott.  The  apartments  are  verv  fine,  and  contain 
a  number  of  excellent  paintings,  and  the  grounds  are 
of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  Near  Ennlskerry  are  the 
demesne  and  house  of  Ti unci linch,  which  were  purchased 
by  tl^e  Irish  parliament  and  presented  to  the  late  Henr^' 
Grattan:  it  is  now  the  fesidence  of  liis  son.  Gleuealy  is 
in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  between  5  and  t>  miles  from 
Wicklow.  llie  village  had,  in  1831,  29  houses  f28  inha- 
bited and  1  uninhabited),  with  a  population  of  SO  Jkmilies, 
or  193  persons.  In  it  are  the  parish  efaundi,  a  Rom'an 
Catholic  chapel,  a  nntlonal  school-house,  and  another 
school -house.  Newtoivn-Mounf -Kennedy  is  in  Newcastle 
Upper  parish,  in  the  barony  of  NLnvcastle,  22  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  mail-road  to  Wexford.  It  had,  in  1831, 
123  houses  (121  inhabited  and  2  boUdinp),  with  a  popu- 
lation of  196  fluailies,  or  825  peisons.  This  town  had  tat- 
merly  a  market,  but  it  is  now  disoontiqued,  and  the  toaricet- 
honse  is  used  for  u  school-house.  There  are  still  several 
yearly  fairs.  A  chapel-of-case  to  the  jiarish  church,  a 
police  station,  and  a  post-office  are  in  the  village;  and 
around  it  are  a  number  of  gentlemen's  mansions  and  parks. 
Newbridt^e  is  in  the  parish  of  Castlemacadant,  m  the  barony 
of  Arklow.  It  has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
scenery  in  the  vale  of  Oroea. 

GiendaloH^h  or  Glandelmisrh.  is  in  the  parish  of  Derry- 
lossarv,  in  the  half-barony  of  Bailinacor  North,  31  miles 
from  Dublin  by  the  military  road.  The  name  h  proper  ly 
applicable  to  the  secluded  valley  already  described,  m 
which  the  ruins  of  this  antient  city  stand,  and  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Olenealo,  the  name  of  the  river 
which  drains  the  vidley.  In  this  valley  St.  Ooemgenc, 
or  Koivin,  or  Kpvin,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
b.jrn  A.D.  -iua.  took  i.p  his  abode,  and  afterwards  founded 
an  abbey,  under  the  mvivc.i'ion  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
over  which  he  presided  a.*.  H.bbot  and  bishop.  St.  Keivin 
died  A  D.  618,  a^ed  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  his  festival 
is  kept  on  the  3rd  June.  Tlie  abbey  suffered  much  in  sub- 
sequent years.  It  was  burned  once  or  twice  by  accident, 
and  repeatedly  sacked  or  burned  by  the  Danes  or  others. 
Notwitnstanding  these  disasters,  the  religious  establish- 
ments in  the  pten  went  on  increasing,  and  the  juffsdiction 
of  its*  bishops  extended  even  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  About 
the  niiilJle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  reliijious  besxau  to 
dcseil  the  place,  and  the  see  was  united,  a.o.  1214,  to  that 
of  Dublin,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  pursuance,  as  it 
was  affirmed,  of  the  ]Nirpoee  of  Cardinal  Pafixoa,  papal 
legate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  It  is  stated  m  a  contem- 
orary  record  of  t  lie  union  of  the  two  dioceses  by  the  arch- 
isho])  of  Tunm,  preserved  in  Ware's  '  History  of  Ireland,' 
that  tile  ii  arc  Imd  been  deserted  for  near  forty  years  past. 
SO  that  •  from  a  church  (says  the  record)  it  has  become  a 
cave  of  robbers  and  a  den  of  thieves ;  and  more  murders 
are  committed  there,  throng  the  looclvand  wide  solUnde* 
than  in  any  other  place  inlreland.*  It  is  observable  tiiat 
in  the  same  recora  the  bi»hop  of  Glendalough  before  the 
annexation  is  termed,  rather  sliehtingly,  '  a  certain  rural 
bifihop'  f*quendam  c(ii eiuscojium  '  .  The  see  however 
continued  to  «xist.  either  by  usurpation  or  papal  appoint- 
ment, and  Uie  bishops  were  siqq^ed  by  the  natives. 
Denis  White,  last  titular  bishop,  resigoed  his  claims  a.d. 
1491.  and  the  see  has  been  ever  dnec  indbputably  united 
to  that  of  Dublin. 

Tlie  ruins  oi  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  remain. 
The  easternmost  are  the  rviins  of  the  pnory  ol  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  otherwise  the  priory  of  St.  Saviour,  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Glenealo  and  Crlen- 
dasan:  the  prioiy  has  been  a  building  of  more  elegant 
dcngn  and  ncher  embellishment  than  any  other  bttiloinf 


in  tbavaUegr*  but  tha  remaina  ara veij iaparfkt.  Oa 
the  opposite  or  tx>rth  aide  of  the  stream,  a  little  more  to 

the  west,  are  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Church,  sometimes  called 
Ivy  Church,  from  its  bcin^  overgrown  with  ivy:  the  nave 
a:id  clidni  ul  r'/ii.din  :  between  tliem  is  a  ^I'liiiL'ircular  arch  ; 
and  there  are  the  remaiusof  a  round  tower  or  t>elfry  joined 
to  the  church.  A  short  distance  west  of  Trinitv  Church  is 
a  small  paved  area,  said  to  have  been  the  maraat-idMa  of 
the  city,  with  a  base  of  maaowy  on  which  the  market  «nm 
is  said  to  have  stood.  The  market-place  u  on  the  noi^hem. 
or  rather  nortb-esstem  side  of  Uie  river  (ilenda^n.  jui>t. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Glenealo.  From  llus  ar-  aa 
paved  causeway,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  in 
several  places,  formerly  led  up  the  valley  of  Glen-dai^n : 
traces  of  a  road  leading  up  the  valley  of  Glen-dalou^ 
may  also  ba  aecn  in  one  or  two  placo.  To  both  thcw 
rosds  the  name  of  '  St.  Kevin's  Road '  is  given.  Close  to 
the  market-place  the  river  Glendasan  is  orowad  by  a  ford 
and  by  stepping-stones  :  there  was  antieiitlya  bridge;  and 
ojipo&ite  to  the  market-place,  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Glendasan,  on  the  tonfi;Tie  of  land  between  that  and  the 
Gleuealo,  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedra]  and  of  several 
other  churches.  The  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  of  what  is 
called  the  Fricaira  Chureh,  of  a  *  Cloigtheaeh '  or  round 
tower,  and  of  several  craasea,  are  in  aa-  enclosed  burisi- 
ground,  entered,  immediately  on  croasing  the  Glendasan. 
by  a  gateway  with  a  semicircular  arch.  The  remains  of 
the  cathedral  consist  of  parts  of  the  nave  and  choir:  the 
nave  was  4^  feet  lon^  by  M)  wide,  and  waa  united  to  the 
choir  by  a  semicircular  arch,  now  fallen  down.  The  »em> 
circular  east  window  of  tiie  choir  adorned  with  a  ^vroa 
monlding,  and  having  on  its  iropo^  sculptures  of  some  of 
the  traditionary  adventures  of  St.  Kevir,  ani  three  win- 
dow.s  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  remain  :  none  of  theaa 
appear  to  have  been  f,'lazed ;  and  the  ea*t  window  is 
narrowed  in  penetrating  tlirouub  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
so  that  on  the  outside  it  is  a  mere  spike -hole.  The  western 
doorway  is  also  sUnding.  What  is  called  the  Pnastl 
Chureh,  or  the  Priests  nouae,  is  deaaribed  by  Ledwidi  m 
the  sacristy  :  the  closet  for  the  holy  ves'm  r.ts  and  utensik 
remains.  The  crosses  in  the  grave-yard  ure  mutilated 
one  of  them,  formed  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  and 
neatly  sculptured,  IS  supposed  to  be  tlie  market-cros*,  re- 
moved from  its  ba,<e  iti  the  market-ptaea.  I'he  round  towf  r 
is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  gravc-ya«L:  it.  ia  110 
feet  high,  the  walls  being  entire,  with  a  cinmlar  band  or 
coping  on  the  top,  tnit  the  conical  roof  or  cap  i^.  gone : 
the  base  is  B2  feet  in  circumference:  the  wiills  art-  fmj-r 
feet  thick.  There  w tis  formerly  the  stump  of  anoil  t 
round  lower  not  far  oft".  In  the  inclosures  which  imme- 
diately adjoin  the  grave-yard  of  the  cathedral  is  a< 
with  a  stone  roof,  commonly  called  St.  Kevin's 
St.  Kevin's  Kitchen,  by  far  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
antient  buildings  in  the  valley.  It  is  nearly  23  feet  long 
and  15  feet  wide  inside,  and  has  a  semicircular  vaulted 
roof,  with  an  opeiniiu  into  a  small  round  tower  or  belfry, 
covered  in  w  ith  a  conical  cap  rising 45 feet  from  the  ground, 
similar  to  those  of  the  antient  round  towers.  The  roof  of 
the  church  is  a  high  ridged  roof  externally,  rising  3U  feet 
from  the  ground  :  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  H  a  Small 
chapel  of  somewhat  later  date,  with  a  roof  of  lower  pitch 
the  chapel  wu  used  fcr  worship  not  many  years  si  nee.  The 
sites  of  two  other  churches  may  be  traced  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  inclosure.  A  short  distance  westward  from  the 
cathedral,  but  not  in  the  adjacent  inclosure.  are  the  ruins  of 
Our  Lady's  Church,  a  small  building  of  more  ornamental 
character  than  most  of  the  others,  covered  with  ivy,  twm 
which  cireumstajoce  it  is  sometimes  called  '  Ivy  Church.' 
Westward  of  Oar  Tjidy'h  Church,  scattered  in  the  va! lev. 
arc  the  remains  of  stone  crosses  and  two  or  three  sraall 
earthen  forfis ;  and  on  the  south-ea,st  .side  of  the  upper 
lake,  on  the  bank  of  the  I.turdufF  Brook,  which  flow>  mtc 
it,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation,  are  the  ruins  of  Re&art 
Church,  or  Rhefeart  Church,  the  burial-place  of  the  ehiefi 
of  the  sept  of  OToole.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chuie^ 
is  a  atone  with  an  inscription  now  illegible,  but  said  to 
record  the  interment  of  one  f^f  t^r■  OToole*.  who  died 
A.n.  1010.  There  are  some  fingtnentsi  of  ernsftes  rouril 
this  church.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  lake  mn  the 
ruins  of  another  church  called  '  Tempienaakellig,'  or 
'  Teampall-na-Skellig,'  otherwise  Dysart-Kevin.  CSose  ia 
the  church,  in  a  rocky  projection  from  the  oaonntaia 
whiah  hen  tkiiti  tha  souQi  bank  of  tfio  Uka,  ia  an  t«> 
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«Mr«liim  e«n«d  ft.  Kevin's  Bed.  It  is  a  hollow,  mffiewnt 
to  oODtein  one  person  only,  .3D  feet  above  the  lake,  in  the 
Amw  of  a  rocky  precipice  rimn^  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  water,  aod  aecest^iblc  by  a  vpiy  difficult  and  dan- 
fferous  path.  A  small  chapel  or  crypt  near  the  abbey 
cliurch,  discovered  in  tlit  latter  part  ol' the  last  century,  is 
supposed  to  havti  been  the  tomb  of  8t.  Kevin.  *  St.  Ke- 
vin^Keepe '  and  '  St.  Kevin's  Well,'  in  the  neighbourhood, 
■re  oonoMUd  by  some  tradilkinwUhtheMiJittiiiliweiuuiie 
has  •Inbeen  htely  (nven  to  e  mtiaml  lehooi-lioiiio  Iti  the 
valley.  Glendaloiiirh  is  sometimes  called  '  the  Soren 
Churches:'  Lcdwich  endeavours  to  ascertnin  wtiich  were 
the  seven;  but  Ins  list  is  inaccnrnte,  for  it  includes  '  Ivy 
Church,'  the  modem  popular  designation  of  Our  LadyV 
and  Trinity  diuiohMV  Both  of  ^Mtn  are  given  in  liia  lii^t 
under  tbcir  paper  mmee. 

(^urysfort »  ailMot  6  Or  7  tnileM  ■ootivwfflt  of  Rethdrnm : 
it  is  commonly  called  Macreddin,  or  Moyereddin.  It  had 
a  castle  erected  between  a.d.  162f)  and  1029,  while  Henry 
Cary,  Ixjrd  Falkland,  was  lord-dcpnty  ol'  Ireland,  from 
whom  the  name  vCary's-tort)  appears  to  have  been  derived. 
This  castle  was  taken  by  the  natives  in  the  great  insurrec- 
tion of  1641.  The  village  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  was 
diaftenebiaed  at  the  Union ;  and  the  earl  of  Carysfort,  the 
))atroti«  reedved  for  it  15.00U/.  compensation  money.  It 
IS  now  a  decayed  village,  with  nn  episcopal  chapel, 
formerly  endowed,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  weli 
eudowi'd  school. 

The  village  of  Baliinalea  has  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  post-town  of  Ashford.  Donard  (population  in 
1831, 717).  to  the  belf-berony  of  Cower  Talbotstown,  about 
B  miiea  sooth^aet  of  Onnlavin,  has  two  churches,  one  of 
them  in  niins,  a  Romah  Catholic  chspel,  and  a  police- 
station  ;  Kilcoolu  fpopiilation  in  1831,  48H>.  in  the  l)nr()t)y 
of  Newcastle,  near  the  po>>f-town  of  Neutown-Mouiit- 
Kennedy,  has  a  church  in  ruins ;  Rathnew,  or  Newrath 
(population  in  1831,  544),  in  Newca<(llc  barony,  near 
WteUow,  has  a  mined  church  and  a  poHee-etation ;  and 
Rederees  (ponulation  in  1831,  280),  in  the  barony  of  Arit- 
)ow,  G  or  7  miles  north  of  Arklow  town,  has  a  niined  church, 
a  police-station,  a  dispensary,  and  a  >!choo!-lion§e. 

Dtritionx  fur  Secletiatttcal  (ind  fj-frttl  Piirpnw.^. — Tlie 
county  is  chieilyin  the  diocese  ot  Dublin  and  GiendHiough, 
partly  in  that  of  Leighlin,  and  partly  in  that  of  Ferns. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  other  ecclesiastieal  chatsee 
peitlj  or  wholly  in  the  county  we  give  below.  It  is  to  m 
observed  that  many  of  the  parishes  and  other  charges  are 
formed  into  unions,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is 
mneh  beloir  tbnt  of  tbe  eeoleriaetieal  euict. 

lUet  Mtd-M  Pan,  In.  du^  Total  Bio.  Bau«- 

""^.S^'.'^i  •    11   n    a    •    I   »   1  ffi 

L«<(hUa  44teit3  0fl 

...»  4ftl1S«0| 


Total 


19 


8 


1 


f<  57 


1 


34 


The  number  of  plaeea  of  worship  in  the  unions  and 
parishes  which  are  wholly  or  p  irili,  Id  the  county  was  re- 
ported to  parHament  in  1835  as  lollow*.  (Firtl  Report  of 
Commistioners  of  p%Mie  Initruction.)  This  statement 
includes  all  the  pfacei  of  worship  in  those  parishes  or  unions 
of  which  only  a  part  (and  in  some  instaneee  a  nnall  part) 
b  within  the  county :  it  will  not  therefore  be  strictly  cor- 
rect as  applied  to  ue  ooonty,  but  mD  be  near  enough  to 

Eve  a  general  IdMOf  ilKilitaM  tothencaMofKlilioai 
itruetioo. 

I  Chafch. 


IMOMM.  Cliur*b«t.   Cb»pc]*4»n«ss. '^2iSa  iSl 


Dublin 
Leighlin 


2S 


1 
0 
1 


s 

0 
0 


tMoew*. 

Dublin  . 
Leighlin 
Feme  . 


4D  2  -  2 

ft«lM<Mit  Dlttmlm.  Mr«tta(. 

Hora«n  Olthaliea.  hmiM  tut 

fi»<i»i.  Koo""*  u"**  IVfrtnr-  MHh8- 

for  wonWp.  ler(,io,.  txM.  <>"»''"•• 

.    31         2           1  2  2 

.    10         0           1  1  1 

7         0          0  1  0 
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The  edoeatioMl  ibdietice  of  the  «iBt  vnione  ud  p» 

rishes,  according  to  the  letum  nede  to  perilament  in  100^ 

were  as  follows 

T)i.„       D«»-        SfboUn.  Srx       TciUl  Pundjf- 

Schools.  BoT>>  nM  cUbiti.  8ctwiu»,  iklumU. 


Dublin  liiS 
Leiftiliii  46 
F«nu  'n 


ami 

1695 

975 


210 


29;o 
laei 


81 
1 


•bootaaoo 

40 


230    ecM    fijas      m   :u;,i«i      si  about  a»4o 

Wieklow  ie  in  tte  Leinater  etreoit:  the  assizes  are  held 

at  Wieklow,  and  general  sc^^ions  of  the  peace  are  held 
there  and  at  BaltinKla"*-  The  county-paol  at  Wieklow 
was  till  lately  utterly  inadequate  in  respect  of  accimitno- 
dation.  For  an  average  of  irom  60  to  70  prisuneni ( includ- 
ing finiialeB  and  debtors)  there  were  only  32  small  cells. 
6  day-roonM,  4]ravds.  a  chapel  not  sufficientlvdivyUd,  and 
8  loonw  used  fbr  an  hocpitaJ.  Large  grants  nave  however 
been  made  l)v  the  crrano  jury,  with  thf  consent  of  the  coss- 
payers,  in  onler  to  make  the  recpiired  additions.  The  pri- 
soners wear  a  ]ii  i*<)n  dn  ss,  and  are  employed  at  stone- 
breaking  and  net-making,  and  occa>iiotml!y  at  vatious 
trades,  and  a  good  school  is  carried  on  by  the  turnke\  3. 
There  is  a  tread-wheel  for  hard  labour  seDtences.  I'he 
female  prisoners  are  clothed  and  divided  into  two  clesses, 
under  a  matron  and  deputy,  who  give  them  instniction  and 
occasional  employment.   The  whole  prison  is  remai  kablv 

1  1' an.  "The  Board  of  Superintetideiu-e  meet  m  vi  il  ,,  anS 
take  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  welfare  ol"  this  establish- 
ment ;  the  local  inspector  is  a  gotxl  public  officer;  the 
governor  attendst  to  his  duty ;  and  the  dutiea  Of  ehanlain 
and  medical  olBoer  are  performed  with  seal  and  aMcntion.* 
{jhvtft^«n^  PriMutfinMwnth  Revorf.) 

There  isadfetfiet  bridewell  at  Ball ingla.<i^  which  was 
also  inadwpiafe  until  ui'hin  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
when  an  addilioii  has  been  made  to  it;  there  are  now  13 
cell'^,  4  day-rooms,  4  yards,  with  a  small  hospital,  which  is 
room  enough  lor  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  except  at 
session  times.  It  has  a  keeper,  matron,  and  turnkey;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Tirentieth  Report  of  the  lo^MOton  of 
PriaoM  (Airf.  Ptiper».  1842>  very  little  ht  the  way  ofiBMi- 
plinc  or  insfruciion  had  bepn  attempted.  Some  school 
instruction  had  been  given,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  it  had 
been  regular;  and  there  was  no  chapkUOfMirmatiMMainy 
provision  for  religious  instruction. 

The  criminal  returns  for  1841  give  the  number  of  Mm- 
mittale  for  trial  at  the  asaiiee  or  sessione  at  854  {  tlw  mun* 
her  of  eantmary  oonvletione  at  petty  ■eerioiu«  118;  and 
the  nnmher  of  persons  onmmitfed  for  drunkenness  at  106. 
These  ri'tiirns  were  lower  in  all  respects  than  for  any  Other 
county.     Of  254  persons  committed.  I.HI  were  convicted, 

2  of  capital  offenceti ;  and  123  vvere  acquitted  or  discharged. 
The  county  is  in  the  district  of  the  Richmond  lunatic 

asylum  in  Dublin.  There  are  county  infirmaries  at  Wiek- 
low and  Baltinglass ;  fever  hospitals  at  Arklow,  Bl«isinf- 
ton,  Brav,  Enniskerry,  Newtown-Mount>Kennedy,  Strat- 
ford<on-Slaney,and  Wieklow;  and  dispensaries  at  Arklow, 
Auphnm.  HlessinErton,  Bray,  Calary,  Carnew,  Dunlavin, 
HnniKkerry,  Kiltegan,  Rathdnun,  Redeross,  Shillelagh,  and 
Tinchely;  and  one  (loeBBtfnot  given)  fiir  DelguyaUd 
Newcastle. 

The  grand-juty  presentments  ibr  1840  nnounfed  to 
2ljmi,  16$.  2|d,  thus  diatribntod 


New  roads,  bridtros,  &c. 
Repairini:  roads,  bridges,  &C. 
Erection  or  repair  of  couit  and 

sions  houses  .      »       .       .  . 
Building  or  repairing  priMnu 
All  other  prfna  tac^uun,  inehidlng 

•ateriee  .  .  .  .  • 
Police  and  pnlicc-estahHshments,  and 

payments  to  witnestses  . 
8aiai  ies  of  county  oAcei%not  indnded 

above 

Public  charities  .... 
Repayment  of  advance  to  government 
Mieeel]an«ou%  not  indndw  above 


£. 

42rt2 
893& 


298  17  6 


17«B 

31)79 

1478 
3-2H-) 


S  I0| 

0  Hi 


807  10  10 
8188  18  24 


274)39  15  2f 
The  county  constabulary  force,  on  the  1  »t  of  January, 
1R4?,  ronsi^ted  of  1  cotmfy-insppctor  ^second  rate  i ;  5  sub- 
iii«j)ec<ors  (1  extra-rate,  2  tirsl-rate,  2  thiid-ratel  ;  0  head 

coottables  (1  fint-rate,  5  second-rate) ;     ci  astabJes,  and 
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Beftwv  lb*  Umon  the  county  nturned  ten  roembera  to 
the  Irish  pvIiBment :  two  for  the  county  itself;  and  two 
tach  for  the  boroughs  of  Wicklow.  Baltinelaas,  Blessing- 
ton,  and  Carysfort ;  atpresen'  '  rt  turns  only  two,  namely, 
the  ooonty  nieinbers.  The  numLtr  of  voters  on  the  regi*- 
ttralthc  end  of  the  year  IKJTj  was  17rxj ;  the  number  on 
the  tcgistcr  m  Febroary,  1841,  was  1503,  exclusive  of 
Hmm  who  had  ngiitcMd  in  1838>  tad  hid  not  linoa  ic- 
reeiatered. 

tfiWory.— Sir  Jtmet  Ware  eomidm  this  coanly,  ud 
with  good  reason,  to  have  been  inchidrd  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Cftiici  (  KavKiH)  of  Ptolemy,  lo  whom  he  assigns  also 
the  county  ol  Kildare.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  German  Cauci.  The  Slaney  was  perhaps 
ttie  Modonus  (MMq>«c)  of  Ptolemy;  and  the  Ovoca  may 
be  Mfely  identified  with  the  Oboca  {'ofi6ta)  of  the  aame 
writer.  la  the  period  antecedent  to  the  AnKlo-Nomui 
invasion,  the  barony  of  Arklow  and  the  southern  nit  off 
the  barony  of  Newcastle  formed  the  territory  of  a  branch 
of  the  fee;-'  of  the  0"Kellyi> ;  their  country  was  called 
Qioch-Cualan.  or  Hy-Briiin'-Cualan.  Another  part  of  the 
county,  called  Inriayle,  includinfi;  P*rt  of  the  mountain- 
range,  belonged  to  the  sept  of  the  OTooles ;  and  the  we»lem 
part,  called  Kaniloughs  <£  name  which  seems  to  be  em- 
bo^ed  in  that  of  the  pariah  of  Kil-ranelaehX  or  Col- 
ooanell,  or  Fea^^h  M'Hugh's  country,  belonged  to*  hitiieh 
of  the  sept  of  the  O'Byrncs.  Another  pari  of  the  eept 
occupied  the  east  coast  adjacent  to  the  O'KcUys. 

The  church  and  monastery  otGlendalough  formed  acon- 
stant  object  of  hostile  attack  by  th«  Danes  or  Ostmen  of 
Dublin,  and  was  repeatedly  saciced  or  destroyed  by  them, 
la  the  An^o>Nofiium  invasion  (a.d.  1160)  the  combined 
tatmm  efOie  invaders  and  their  ally  Dermod,  king  of 
Leinster,  marched  towards  Glendalough  to  chastise  the 
OTonles,  in  whose  country  the  city  stood,  and  who  had 
refused  obedience  to  him.  The  city  was  taken  without 
resistance,  and  plundered  and  burned.  In  the  division  of 
lands  amonK  the  invaders,  Wicklow  was  a,ssi£;ned  to 
Maurice  Filieerald.  in  the  division  of  Leinster  and 
Munster  into  wiires  by  King  John,  wliat  is  now  the  county 
of  Widdow  wae  included  in  that  of  DubUn,  aod  was  not 
formed  into  «  Mperate  oonntT  nntil  the  govemnent  of  the 
lord-deputy  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  m  the  reig^n  of 
James  1  .  A  D.  10U5.  The  native  septa  appear  to  have 
preservrd  a.  jncArious  independence  in  the  mountains;  of 
which  the  separate  continuance  of  the  bishopnc  of  Gienda- 
lough  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  attempt  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  government,  with  the  aid  of  the  pope's 
legate,  to  suppress  it,  is  an  indication.  Castles  were  built 
to  teatiam  them,  but  with  Uttle  effect  During  the  visit 
of  Riehaid  II.  to  Ireland  (1394-5)  arransremenfaiwere  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  native  sept ;  And  for  the  establish- 
ment of  English  settlers  in  the  niountaint:,  but  the  project 
was  never  carried  i  in  i  tTect.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
Fheash  or  Feagli  M  Hugh,  chief  of  the  O' Byrnes,  was  in 
rebeluon  against  the  government.  In  I5B0,  in  conjunction 
with  hii  aUim,  he  cut  off  n  considerable  detachment  of 
SnKliab  ftirBea  at  Olendalou^.  In  IS86  he  was  deftwtcd, 
and  in  1597  slain.  The  natives  joined  in  the  great  insur- 
rection of  1641.  and  were  in  the  sequel  subdued  by  Crom- 
well in  his  marr  li  t  ^v  ard  the  M}uth. 

In  the  insurrection  of  1798,  the  insurgents  of  the  county 
attacked  8tratford-on-Slaney  and  Newtown-Moimt-Ken- 
nedy,  but  were  repulsed.  The  Wexford  iniUl|^tB  entered 
the  county  from  the  south,  but  were  beaten  at  AiUow  by 
Geaeial  Needham  and  Colonel  Skenett:  this  was  one  of 
ttie  meet  important  aetions  of  the  war,  as  it  prevented  the 
inaunifents  from  advancinj?  upon  Dublin. 

COrdnance  Map  «/  If'tckiow;  Map  o/  Ireland,  by  the 
So  )ety  lor  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  Mr. 
Weaver,  On  the  Geu/ogical  relniinns  qf  the  Euit  of  ire- 
bmd,  in  the  '  Geolo^c&l  Transactions  •'  Reward's  Topo- 
grapkia  Hibemica ;  TraveUen'  New  Guide  through  m- 
Jamd;  Sr  Jamea  Ware's  Hittory      MoMd;  H\ 


Hibemica;  Moore's  and  Leland's  Hmorte*  q/*  Ireland; 
Lewis's  Topographical  Diet,  qf  Ireland;  Parliamentary 
Pawn.) 
WICKLIFFE.  [Wycliftb.] 

WI  CQUEFORT.  ABRAHAM  DE.  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  bom,  it  is  commooly  stated,  at  Amsterdam, 
ia  Ui8;  but  ha  «ai|y1dt  bia  «oiiiitqr*iid  took  up  hb 


fesidence  in  France.  In  162G  he  was  appointed  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  his  resident  at  the  French  court ; 
and  he  held  that  post  till  16BS,  when,  at  the  instance  uf 
Cardinal  MaaiW  he  was  ameted  by  n  letbe<de<«achet 
and  thrown  into  tiie  Bastile,  on  ja  diarge  of  eending. 
secret  intelligence  to  the  g;ov eminent  of  the  United  Hro- 
vinccs,  and  also  of  heinn  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  other  foreign 
poveniments.  He  remained  in  confinement  for  a  ycAr, 
and  was  then  released  and  ordered  to  leave  PVance.  On 
this  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  thence  returned  to  his 
native  oountiy,  where  the  PweionaiyDo  Witt,  with  whinn 
he  had  in  faet  eanied  on  «  datidcsdne  eorrenondencc!, 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  historiographer  to  the 
States,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  secrttar}--mter- 
jircter  for  foreign  dispatches.  Possibly  he  held  both  these 
offices,  or  they  may  have  formed  onlv  one  ofiice.  At  the 
same  time  the  dulce  of  Brunswick-Hunenburtr  appointed 
him  his  resident  at  the  Hai^ie.  It  was  De  Wic<{uefort's 
lueh  however  to  fall  a  second  time  under  the  suspicion  of 
itetraying  his  trust;  inMaich,  1676,  he  was  arrntcd  Bmi 
placed  in  confinement  at  tlie  Hague,  on  the  charge  of  hold* 
ing  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  States, 
and  in  November  followinij  wa.s  condemned  to  perpetiiid 
impnsonment  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  eflVc  ts.  He 
remained  in  custody  till  I67t),  when  he  eitected  hu  escape 
by  exchanging  clothes  with  one  of  hi!>  daughters,  and  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Zell.  Quan«lling 
iMnrerer  with  that  prince  because  lie  would  net  evert  him- 
self with  more  zeal  to  procure  the  reversion  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  by  the  Datch  irovernmcnt.  he  left  him  in 
1681,  and  is  supposed  to  have  du  d  the  year  alter. 

In  that  Vfc  of  proflf^ate  poltcv  De  \Vtc«|uefoit  was  in 
much  request  for  his  dexterity  and  accomplishments  (and 
the  more  perhaps  from  the  belief  of  his  unscrupulousness 
and  want  of  principle) ;  but  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  no 
reputation  on  any  other  account.  He  is  lespectabljr'known 
however  in  a  literary  capacity.  His  {ir«t  publication  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  translation  into  Fnncn  from  the  .- 
man  of  the  travels  into  Muscovy.  Tartary,  and  Persia  ol 
Adam  Olearins.  '  Relation  du  Voyage  dc  Moscovie."  &c., 
which  appeared  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  again  in  2  vols. 

4to.,  at  Paris,  in  1659,  and  in  a  third  edition,  which  is  by 
far  the  best,  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1726.  This  was 
followed  by  a  translation  into  French  fnm  the  Spaniih  of 
the  embassy  of  Garcias  de  SiUa  into  Persia,  *  L'Ambas- 
Bade  de  D.  Garcia.^  de  Silva  Fipueroa  en  Herve,'  &c.,  4tri., 
Paris,  1607.  After  his  imprisonment  at  the  Hague  he 
published  in  12mo.  at  Cologne  a  defence  of  him&elf  under 
the  title  of '  M^moires  touchant  les  Ambassadeurs,  &c.  par 
L.  M.  P.'  (meaning,  it  seems,  '  Le  Ministre  Prisonnier 
But  his  two  principal  works  are  his  treatise  entitled 
•  L'Ambassadeur  et  sesFonctions,'  first  published  in  2  vote. 
4to.,  at  the  Hague,  in  1681,  and  subsequently  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1724.  in  1733,  and  in  1736;  and  his  'Histoire  d..* 
Provinces  Unies,'  or  '  History  of  the  I'nited  Provmct-s 
from  the  peace  of  Munster.'  \>hich  he  betcaii  to  write  i  n 
his  return  to  Holland,  in  1659,  under  the  irupection  of  De 
Witt.  He  had  both  written  and  printed  a  considerable 
portion  of  thia  latter  work  when  lie  was  tluown  into  prison 
m  1676;  but  it  wss  flist  pobKriied  in  a  folio  volume  at  tlie 
Hapue,  in  1710.  Another  pus* humous  work  of  DeWicqiie- 
fort.  entitled  '  M^moire»  sur  ic  iiang  et  la  Presiance  entre 
les  Souverains  de  I'fiurope,'  Wta  puwiiiwd,  in  4to,,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1746. 

WIKBEKING,  CARL  FWEDRICH,  an  eminent  prac 
tical  engineer  and  writer  on  hjrdrauiie  and  civil  architee- 
ture,  was  bom  at  Wollin  in  Pomemnla,  in  1762.  He  luul 
applied  himself  so  early  and  so  earnestly  to  the  pimetical 
study  of  topography,  that  when  only  seventeen  tie  was  en- 
t  rusted  with  the  task  of  makine  a  statistical  survey  or  chsrt 
of  the  (hichy  of  Mecklenbure-Strelitr,  which  wh*  engraved 
on  nine  .'iheets.  His  success  in  tins,  his  tiii>t  undertakinif 
of  the  kind,  caused  him  to  be  employed  almoM  immediately 
afterwards  by  the  Prussian  government  to  make  a  simitar 
survey  of  Poineranta4>etween  Belgaid  and  Zamow.  Vtom 
ahoot  17M  to  1788  lie  was  engaged  in  making  rimtlar  sur- 
veys of  their  territories  for  the  dukes  of  Golha  and  Weimar 
and  the  rulers  of  some  other  German  states ;  durmjf  vAuch 
period  he  also  devote  a  considerable  poiiion  of  his  time 
each  winter  to  the  study  of  architecture,  as  well  civil  and 
military  as  hydraulic  and  engineering.  In  1788  he  w« 
appointed  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and 
ilk  iTtthA&atnppaaNdbafofa  the  public  «a  s  wrifter  « 
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proliNsioM  md  sdtntifie  nbjeets,  m  b  work  entitled 

*  Ueber  Topo^phische  Chartcn,'  and  his  '  Rcitnii^c.  Sip.,' 
or  'Contributions  to  Practical  Hydmulic;  Anlutccture  and 
Machinery.'  From  this  time  he  was  chiefly  ocoijiird  for 
many  ytms  ujHin  hi»  liugH  work,  '  Wasserbatikunst,'  to 
collecl  niuterials  and  information  for  whicU  he  visited  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  France,  the  latter  country  together 
with  his  father-in-law, Obeibfttirath  Rousseau,  Uie  results 
uf  which  acieotific  journey  tie  eiven  in  the  third  and  fourth 
TolaiUM  ofthe  first  edition,  which  was  brought  out  in  five 
%  olume8,  from  175J8  to  1805.  Tliiswork,  which  is  esteemed 
the  most  complete  of  Wind,  obtained  for  hiiii  a  hij^h  re- 
putation not  unattended  with  other  advanf aces,  for  in  IWJ 
ii>»  services  were  engia^cd  by  the  Austrian  >,'avernnient, 
with  an  accession  to  his  income  of  2000  florins  a^s  a  saJary, 
and  he  wm  emplmred  to  inspect  the  porta  and  harbours  of 
TVieate,  Vemee,  nnme,  and  other  places  wHhin  tiie  Aue- 
Irian-Ifalian  territory.  He  was  thus  occupied  till  about 
1805,  wlien  lie  was  invited  to  Bavaria,  lUid  there  became 
duel'  engineer  and  inspector  of  roads  and  chikiIs,  which 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  1818.  wia-n  he  re- 
tired upon  a  pensioa.  While  actively  engaj^ed  in  his 
extensive  prorcwional  dutte*,he  had  not  neglected  his  Ute- 
rarv  occupations,  one  of  «hleh  wee  a  new  edition  of  hie 

•  Wasserbaukunst ;'  and  now  tlial  he  was  released  fVom  the 
former,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  pen,  and  under- 
'ook  another  very  extensive  work  of  a  far  more  generally 
iJiterc'sliug  and  popular  character  than  the  former,  namely, 
\n>  'Theoretisch-practische  Biirgerlichc  Baukunde,'  a  ge- 
neral course  of  civil  architecture  and  its  histor}'.  in  4  vols. 
4to.,  with  a  very  large  folio  at]M  of  plates,  1H21-6. 

Thin  worit  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
arclnteetnral  study,  if  oiily  on  account  of  the  fund  of  fresh 
informafion  it  supplies  relative  to  the  architecture  oi"  (Jer- 
itiiiny,  Holland,  Poland,  Kussia,  and  .sonic  otiier  purt^  of 
Kuropc,  in  regard  to  which  scarcel\  anylliing  can  be  ga- 
thered from  any  other  general  collection  of  the  kind.  As 
may  be  expected,  many  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
plate*  have  been  often  ^ven  in  various  pubhcatioiu.  but 
there  are  also  a  vest  many  unedited  ones,  and  tunon;:  them 
several  original  designs  by  WiebeVinEj  himself.  In  a  work 
of  so  eucyclnpedical  a  nattue  in  rciranlto  it.s  subject,  repe- 
tition is  ofcouise  una\  oidiiblt,  Init  \Vii'bekin;^'^  w  tnild,  w  ith- 
out  other  alteration,  have  been  greatly  better,  and  more 
useful  for  reference,  had  not  the  atla.-*,  a  huge  oblong  folio, 
openins  to  an  extent  of  nearly  seven  feet,  been  wlncon' 
veniently  lerge,  and  quite  unneceamrily  so.  on  account  of 
so  many  different  subjects  being  introduced  info  a  single 
plate.  Jt  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  ttin  plates  themselves 
are  inferior  specimens  of  architectural  draw  ni"^,  tieing,  un- 
like those  in  Durand's  '  Parallcle,'  executt  d  lor  the  greater 
j-art  in  such  a  coarse  and  loose  style,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  in  all  respects. 
Very  great  allowance  however  IS  to  be  made  for  the  defects 
and  deficiencies  of  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan  as 
to  exceed  the  means  of  a  single  individual,  however  well 
qualified  or  however  industrious.  With  the  materials  he 
has  collected,  and  for  which  he  waj»  obliged  to  depend  in  . 
many  instances  on  infornsation  received  from  correspon- 
dents, it  would  now  be  comparatively  easy  to  improve  and 
extend  what  he  commenced,  and  that  at  a  time  ot  life  when 
most  writers  b»in  to  abate  if  th^  do  not  dose  their  lite- 
nry  labours.  One  excellent  feature  hi  his  work  is  the  his- 
toncal  tables  of  bui]din);js  and  architects,  drawn  up  accord- 
ing to  the  re>pGclivu  countries,  and  althoufjh  lar  from  com- 
plete, and  letpiuing  many  addition.s  to  be  made  and  dates 
inserted,  they  very  well  deserve  lo  be  so  extended  and 
republished  in  a  separate  form. 

As  tc  Wiebeking's  own  taleoto  in  architecture,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  executed  or  designed  any  build- 
ing actually  erected,  a  circumstance  not  particularly  to  be 
regretted  if  we  m.iy  judge  of  what  he  would  have  done  ; 
from  the  s]H'ciniens  \\  hic!i  lie  has  i,'ivenus,  as  ahe-idy  men- 
tioTied.  in  the  work  we  Imve  just  been  speaking  ot ;  where  ' 
or.e  of  the  di'si^^n^  by  hiniself  is  for  a  cathedral,  which  is 
cxleniaily  a  Uonnthian  temple,  decastyle  and  peripteral, 
disfigured  however  by  a  range  of  very  lofty  and  plain  win- 
dows within  the  colonnades ;  while  tnlemally  it  is  in  the 
Gothic  or  planted  style.  Another  design  of  flie  same  kind 
1*  Gothic  within,  Grecian  Doric  in  rnmi,  and  It.Tiian  in 
character  in  its  side  elevations.  In  otlu  js  wc  meet  with 
large  onlers  applied  to  facades  co-isistiiiEr  of  several  stones, 
whereby  the  windows  look  as  much  too  diminutive  as  the  , 
P.  C  No.  1725. 


eoTurans  do  too  large ;  yet,  taken  indaptiident^  of  Um 
columns  some  of  the  elevations  an  of  abold  aiMvigofoai 

character. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioneil.  he  published  ao- 
veral  others,  his*  Theorc'ti&ch-practische  Strassenbaukunde,* 
1808,  and,  so  late  as  1840,  one  entitled  ♦  Analyse  Histunqiui 
et  Raisonn^e  lies  Monumens  de  I'Antiquitt ;  (les EdificeslM 
plus  remarquables  du  Moyen  Age,  &c'  and  dedicited  to 
Queen  Victoria  of  Eo^and. 

The  Chevalier  von  Wiebeking,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
heinn;  knisjht  of  sev  eral  Oerman  and  foreipi  orders,  a.s  wi'H 
as  nteml)er  of  nearlv  all  the  jirincipal  academies  and 
learned  societies  in  fiuruj)e,  died  at  Munich,  May  29th. 
1842.  in  his  cij^hty-tirst  year,  without  having  experienced 
much  previous  indisposition  or  the  infirmities  usually  aU 
tending  sudi  advanced  age.  As  an  uutance  of  loncevity 
merely,  his  ase  is  not  very  extnumKnaiy,  but  it  be- 
comes a  rcman<able  cnsc,  if  what  has  since  Ixrcn  stated  is 
correc  t,  namely,  that  of  the  family  he  left  at  his  deceaAo 
the  eldot  son  wn.s  turned  of  iit'tc,  iiiul  the  yonrifjost  an  in- 
fant only  two  years  old.  The  former  of  these,  C  arl  Wie- 
beking, is  a  distinguished  engineer,  whose  first  work  after 
hu  return  from  i'Vance,  England,  and  Holland,  in  1814, 
was  a  bridge  near  Munich,  acMM  the  Isar.  designed  by  hia 
father,  and  consisting  of  three  archm.  each  ninety-eix  Mt 
in  span. 

{Zeitgenotp'n ;    CoHvemttiotu-Lexiem ;  Wiebeldiig, 

Bauftunde.') 

WIELAND,  CHRISTOPH  MARTIN,  was  bom  on  the 
5th  of  Septemler,  1733,  at  Obcrholzheim,  a  village  in  Uie 
neighbouniood  if  Biberach  in  Suabia,  where  his  btlier 
was  pastor.  Old  Wieland,  who  belonged  to  the  Pietistie 
party  of  German  '/Protestants,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
antient  languages,  and  a  good  philosopher  of  tha  school  of 
Chri.stian  Wolf  From  Olterholitheim  he  was  tran-slerred 
soon  after  the  birt!i  cjf  iiis  '  ciri  to  Hiberach,  where  hf  died 
at  an  advanced  age  as  senior  of  the  Protestant  imni'stry  of 
the  place.  Tho  mother  of  Wieland  was,  according  to  hie 
own  deacriptioD,  a  modd  of  a  pioust  domestic,  and  affee- 
tionate  woman.  The  infiiience  of  such  parents  Is  visibTe 
more  or  1ps.«  throughout  the  life  of  Wic'land,  and  under 
their  direction  his  talents  were  awakened  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  In  his  seven'h  year  he  read  (Amielius  Nepos 
with  frresit  tkcihty.  :aKl  began  to  learn  Greek ;  in  his 
eleventh  vcir  he  attempted  w  write  Latin  poetrj',  and  in 
his  twelfth  he  wrote  a  German  ene  on  the  destruction  of 
Jemsalera.  The  early  yean  of  nis  Hfe  were  passed  hap- 
pily in  his  fathers  house.  In  his  fourteenth  year  his  father 
sent  hini  to  the  excellent  school  of  Klosterbergen,  near 
Magdeburg,  where  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  antient 
languages.  Xenophon,  especially  the 'CyropR>diB,' with 
its  beautiful  episode  of  Araspes  and  Panthea,  ami  the 
•  Memorabilia '  of  Socrates,  wh^ich  he  used  to  call  the  Go»- 

Kl  ofthe  Greeks  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  him. 
iring  this  period  he  also  read  with  groat  aed  the  Ger- 
man translations  of  Steele,  Addison,  and  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  oriirinal  works  of  Voltaire,  DWr^ens,  T-i  Metrie,  and 
others,  for  he  had  learned  French  in  a  very  short  time 
without  a  master.  Ills  French  reading  tended  to  destroy 
his  rehgious  belief,  and  with  it  his  peace  of  mind.  One 
of  his  teachers  discovered  the  change  which  had  talmi 
place,  and  succeeded  in  cdming  the  struggle  which  wns 
going  on  in  his  mind ;  but  his  health  wu  already  much 
impaired  by  it.  When  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
his  father  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  relation,  a  phjrsician 
at  Erfurt,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  prepare 
hiauelf  for  the  university.  Alter  having  spent  eighteen 
months  at  Erturt,  a  residence  which,  as  he  himself  says, 
WW  more  useful  than  agreeable,  he  returned,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1750,  to  his  parentis  at  Biberach,  where  he  passed 
six  months,  the  happiest  of  his  whole  life — for  it  wsa  the 
period  of  his  first  love  for  a  cousin,  Sophia  Ton  Goter- 
mann,  who  afli  rwanls  becaiiie  kti()\Mi  as  a  writer  under 
the  name  of  Sophia  dc  i^aroch*-'.  Tlie  .nttachmi  nt  to  her 
and  her  conversation  had  an  extraordinary  inftuence  upon 
Wieland  :  he  describes  it  a."*  having  made  lum  an  enthu- 
siast for  religion  ami  eveiything  that  was  good  and  viittt'* 
oua.  It  was  during  a  convenation  with  her  that  he  cm" 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  didactic  poem  *On  the  Natnrft  of 
Things,  or  the  most  perfect  World'  ('Ueber  die  Natur  der 
niiiirc  oder  die  viillkoinmc'L^tc  Welt").  This  poem, 
altliouijti  Wieland  altei  w-arris  wished  to  suppress  it,  as  a 
^uv^nilc  production,  excited  among  the  lesai^  men  ia 
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matters  of  taste  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  ^onngf 
author's  talents.  It  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  the 
itiipplementarv  volumes  to  his  works.  In  the  autumn  of 
ITijO  Wieland  went  to  the  university  of  Tiibingen,  pro- 
fessedly to  study  the  law,  but  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  CMMical  litentare>  jphilosophv,  and  modem  poetry, 
ttul  <Ievot«d  to  his  {aofewonal  study  only  as  much  atten- 
tion IS  «u  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pan  his  ezamina- 
tioo.  Socrates  appeared  to  him  the  bean  id^al  of  a  man, 
and  he  resolved  to  lollinv  liis  example.  De  Bar's  '  Epifres 
Diversts,"  wluch  tlicii  caused  a  great  scn-'^atinn  in  Ger- 
many, induced  Wu  land  to  write  his  ten  moral  epistles 
(' Zenn  Moraliaehe  Briefe,'  Tubingen.  17-jl  ),  which  were 
addressed  to  SopUa.  These  letters,  which  are  distin- 
guiahed  for  bmaonr  tad  delieacjr  oif  fieeling,  are  the  best 
nieture  of  the  atate  of  hi»  mind  A  that  time.  Another  di- 
(laetic  poem,  the'  Anti-Ovid,'  the  production  of  a  few  days, 
is  f^reativ'  inferior  to  his  moral  letters.  While  at  the  uni- 
ver.sity  Wieland  showed  litlle  inclination  to  form  friend- 
ships with  the  young  men  of  his  own  age :  his  great  de- 
sire was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cliief  literary  men, 
and  to  jmnthem  in  their  lalwunfor  improTing  the  national 
taste.  Witii  this  view  he  sent  a  specimen  of  an  epic 
poem,  '  Arminius,' to  Bodmer,  at  Ziinch,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  intimate  friendship  between  thi^  p-eal 
critic  and  Wieland.  In  1752  Wieland  returne(i  to 
Biberach,  and  as  lie  bad  no  prospects  of  obtaining 
an  appointment,  he  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  GiSt- 
taiig«n»  taldng  his  degree  and  entenng  upon  the  career 
of  an  aeadenneal  teaeher  there.  But  this  plan  was  p.ven 
up,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bodmer,  who  asked 
him  to  come  to  Ziirich  and  remain  in  his  house,  until  a 
suitable  appointment  should  be  found.  Wieland,  on  hi.s 
arrival  at  Zurich,  was  received  in  tlie  kindest  manner  by 
Bodmer,  and  iOOa  filBod  in  him  a  second  father.  Bodmer 
and  Breiting^  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  of 
German  poetiy,  which  vigorously  and  sneeeBsfhUjr  com- 
bated the  pedantic  formalism  of  (Jottiiched  of  Leipzig  and 
his  followers.  Wieland  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  Bodmer,  and  \va.s  not  only  made  acc|uainted  with  the 
best  productions  of  German  literature,  but  also  with  the 
most  eminent  men,  who  a^semhled  around  Bodmer  as  the 
xreatest  critic  of  the  day.  In  the  fintt  jear  of  his  stay  at 
ZSridi,  Wiehoid,  at  the  request  of  his  patron,  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  a  collection  of  polemical  vs-Kya  against 
Gottsched  on  the  improvement  of  taste   in  Germany 

•  Sarnmluiur  der  Ziiricherschen  Streitschnfttn  .mi  Wrbes- 
se  ru  ng  dea  Ucutschen  Geschmackes  wider  die  G  i  ■  i  ^  [  i  ,'d'sche 
Scluile,  von  1741-44'),  and  accompanied  it  i  preface. 
All  that  Wieland  wrote  at  Ziinch  bears  the  strongest 
marlts  of  Bodmer's  influence,  both  In  fimn  and  sentiment, 
and  althooxh  Bodmer  himself  was  a  poet  of  very  inferior 
merit,  Wieland  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  beauties 
of  his  poetry,  especially  the  epic  'Noah"  'Von  den 
Schtinheiten  des  Bodmer'schen  Gedichtes  Noah' ).  Wieland 
showed  himself  still  more  as  the  disciple  of  Bodmer  in  his 
^ic  '  Der  Oepriifta  Ahfabam,'  in  three  cantoti,  in  which 
Bodmer  greatly  assisted  the  young  poet ;  jn '  Briefe  VOn  Vci^ 
»torbenen  an  ninterlassene  Freunde'  (Ziirich,  1753),  and 
various  other  compositions :  for  during  this  period  Wieland 
wrote  with  the  same  haite  ami  want  of  retlection  as  his 
patron.  Wieland  also  adopted  his  religious  fanaticism, 
and  his  talents  would  perhaps  Imve  been  rmned,  or  at 
least  have  been  led  in  a  faUe  direction,  had  not  the  more 
healthy  study  of  the  Greeks  preserved  him  from  new  and 
greater  aberrations.  In  1754  Wieland,  fortunately  for 
him,  left  the  house  of  Bodmer,  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  .sons  of  two  distiniini^hed  families  at  Zurich.  The 
circle  in  which  he  now  be^'an  1o  move  oblige*!  him  to 
make  himself  actiuainted  witli  Italian,  French,  and  English 
poetry  ,  and  lu.s  continued  btud)r  of  Shaftesbury,  Xenophon, 
and  Euripides  gradually  led  him  to  tiw  path  which  was 
meet  suited  to  his  genius.  His  reaeoii  now  began  to  sain 
tiM  aseendaitey  over  his  imagination  and  feelings.  The 
acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  actor  induced  Wie1:irul 

hoiil  this  time  to  tr\-  his  strenpth  in  the  dramatic  line,  ! 

iriil  iic  \Mi-te  the  iraLTcdics  '  l.aily  Johanna  firev,"  '(_■]«■-; 
mcutina  von  l'*orretta,'  and  the  comedy  'Pandora;'  but 
these  attempts  met  with  no  success,  and  lie  flmad  out  in 
time  that  the  drama  wee  not  his  proper  inliere.  After 
havinf  been  engaged  as  a  teaeher  at  Zitrieh  ibr  four  years, 
hf  '  pted  the  situation  of  tntor  in  a  distinguished  fa- 
mily at  liem,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  occupied  him- 


self with  lecturing  on  philosophical  subie^andwith  new 
literary  undertakings.  His  residence  at  Bern,  and  npeeiaUf 
liis  intercourse  with  women  of  acr|uircments  and  educa- 
tion, gave  to  his  mind  a  more  decided  turn,  and  his  real 
talents  now  began  to  be  developed.  Amon^;  those  womeri 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  him.  we  may  men- 
tion the  celebrated  Julia  Bondeli,  the  friend  of  Rousseau. 
It  was  at  Bern  that  Wieland  wrote  the  beautiful  Story  of 
'  Araspes  and  Panthea,*  and  conedred  the  plan  of  Us  *  Am- 
thon."  his  most  cekliratcd  novel ;  he  also  wrote  here  the 
first  five  cantos  of  an  epic  called  'Cyrus,*  which  appeared 
in  171)7.  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was  nutjlislicfi  in 
17')9.  The  idea  of  this  poem  was  suggestea  to  him  by 
the  exploits  of  Ficderick  the  Great,  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  which  Wieland»  thonah  at  a  distance  fkom 
the  scene  of  action,  took  a  row*  fiVely  interest.  The 
'Cyrus'  however  was  never  completed. 

In  17(iO  Wieland  returned  to  Biberach,  where  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  admini.stralion  of  the  town. 
Although  this  post  secured  him  an  honourable  existence, 
it  was  in  all  other  respects  very  ill  suited  for  him.  This 
oocupation  had  no  attractions  for  hinit  and  the  small  town  of 
Biberach  had  no  intdleetoal  resotireci  like  those  wluch  he 
had  enjoyed  at  Zurich  and  Bern.  He  also  heard  that  So- 
phia was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  La- 
roche.  .*M1  these  circumstances  threw  him  more  than 
ever  upon  his  owa  resources.  He  sought  and  found 
creation  in  the  study  of  Shakspere,  twenty-eight  of  who** 
dramas  he  translated  into  German  (Ziirich,  1762^  8 
▼ols.  8to.).  Thh  was  the  first  German  translation  of 
Shak.spere  ;  but  Wieland.  whose  mind  had  hern  nurtumJ 
chiefly  by  the  .study  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Euripides,  and 
tlic  French  writers,  was  not  the  man  to  ^ve  a  laithfu! 
picture  of  the  great  dramatist ;  his  translation  ha&  a  cer- 
tain prettiness,  elegance,  and  polish,  but  he  never  oooes 
up  to  the  strength  and  pathoe  of  Shakipere.  Gcimanj 
however  most  be  gratefnl  to  him  for  havinjif  taken  tiic 
first  step  towarfs  nationalizinsr  Shakspere,  and  for  having 
paved  the  way  for  his  successors,  Eschenburc:,  Vos», 
Schlecel,  and  othei-s.  Another  circum.stance  which  re- 
lieved the  duilne.ss  of  his  life  at  Bib«;ruch,  and  gave  to 
his  mind  a  peculiar  turn,  was  that  Sophia  de  Laroche,  ac- 
companied by  her  husband  and  Count  Stadion,  came  to 
stay  in  tiie  neighbonrhood  of  Biberaeh,  whither  the  count 
retired  fmm  jiublic  se  rvice.  Wieland  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  party,  and  liecame  the  sincere  friend  of  all. 
The  extensive  library  of  tiie  count,  and  his  knowleJ^re  oi 
the  world,  sii<;ge8ted  new  thoughts  and  id«ias  tu  Wieiaod. 
Wieland,  who  was  at  all  times  very  susceptible  to  influenced 
from  without,  became  in  the  company  of  his  new  iiieods  s 
man  of  the  worid.  His  religious  enthu^asm  left  him,  and 
a  sort  of  practical  %visdom  became  his  guide,  which  to 
some  extent  destroyed  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  but  at 
the  same  time  laid  the  I'oundation  of  his  literary  j^reatness. 
Wieiand's  compositions  of  this  period  combine' llie  refined 
sensuality  of  the  Athenians  with  a  sort  of  practical  philc- 
sophy  and  the  elegance  of  the  French.  That  a  voIuptuoa» 
sensimlity  runs  thnmgh  all  Ins  productions  of  this  period, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  scmniality,  however  seductive  it 
may  be  to  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  reader,  wns  in  reality 
only  the  playful  mu-sings  of  his  imagination,  and  perbap* 
the  consequence  of  ids  over-anxiety  tu  obtain  a  numcrou, 
class  of  readers :  his  personal  character  at  this,  as  well  a» 
all  other  periods  of  his  lifi^  was  of  the  highest  moral 
purity.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  w;is  la*  i;oeticaJ 
story  of '  Undine*  (1762),  which  was  followed  by  '  Komisrbe 
Erziihlungen'  (176.3-64), '  Abenteuerdes  Don  Silvio  von  Ro- 
salva,  Oder  der  Siei;  derNaturiiber  die  Scliwiirmen?i'(1764'i, 
wluch  IS  a  sort  of  mutation  of  Cervantes  'Don  Quixote,' 
During  this  period,  which  may  be  termed  the  frivoloui 
period  of  his  life,  tiie  things  for  which  he  had  before  en- 
tertained the  highest  enthndasm.  such  as  love,  religion, 
virtue,  and  philosophy,  were  occasionally  ridiculed  aa  vn- 
natural,  and  as  the  mere  offspring  of  onr  fhney.  Bet 
duriniT  this  same  period  he  produced  his  best  novel.  '.\^a- 
thon'  ;  17H6^,  the  scene  (if  whieh  i«  antient  Greece,  and  in 
winch  he  endeavours  to  show  how-  far  a  man  iiifl)'  ad\iin« 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  the  mer«  ui<>e  ul  his  natural  fa- 
culties, and  what  itdiuence  outward  circumstuncea  m.^ 
have  upon  hiak  The  worka  which  he  wrote  abont  or 
shortly  after  this  time  are  aU  of  an  erotic  eharaeter.  surh 
as  his  '  Idris  und  Zenide'  (1767),  a  romantic  poem  in  fixe 
cantos ;  *  Musarion,'  a  work  unique  in  its  iiind  for  the 
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oase,  gracefulness,  uiul  lirmnut»ious  b«auty  of  its  style, 
wliich  the  author  himseh  called  a  j^ilosophy  of  the 
6tmm;  and  a  poem  entitled  '  DieGnnen'  ('The  Graces') 
(1770).  In  his  novel.  'Der  ncue  Amadis'  (1771).Wieland 
endeavonred  to  ahow  the  superiority  of  intetlectual  over 
Tin  ri*  physical  beauty ;  a  theme  which  he  took  up  aglill  in 
htrt  later  years  in  his  'Kratps  und  Hipparchia.' 

In  1765  Wieland  married  the  daughter  of  an  Augsburg 
merchant,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with 
wliiom  he  lived  for  35  years  in  almost  unparalleled  hap^ 
naa.  She  bora  him  fourteen  childreo  in  twenty  yean,  in 
1760  he  WW  inviCed  to  the  profaaorahip  of  ptulosophy  in 
tht*  iiniver>itv  ofKrfiirt.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  dis- 
cb:ir:;ed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  most  honest  zeal, 
but  the  envy  and  the  intrigues  of  the  aeatlemie  hody,  who 
thoueht  it  a  dihi^-ace  that  a  poet,  and  an  erotic  poet  too, 
should  be  amung  them,  placea  the  most  vexatious otMtecIes 
in  bUway.  The  eeciiet  and  open  attaelat  that  wne  made 
upon  him,  drew  forth  the  hmnonMia  poem '  Der  Verklagite 
Amor,'  and  'Nachlass  des  Diogenes  von  Sinope' fl77b). 
'I'he  former  of  these  works  is  the  last  of  his  erotic  poems, 
and  wa-s  writt<  v  t  i  d>  !  ri  i  i  li;it  kind  of  poetry.  The  latter 
was  composed  to  defend  his  own  views  of  hnman  life  and 
of  philosophy.  The  works  which  now  followed  had  a  more 
serioiu  and  fsiiloaojphical  character,  partly  in  consequence 
of  his  position  at  fnbit.  Mid  partly  tfie  remH  of  the  events 
of  the  times,  among  which  we  must  mention  the  effects 
produced  by  the  works  of  Rousseau,  and  the  reforms  in- 
trttduced  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  Wieland  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  Rou«seau  in  a  small  humorous  novel  entitled 
'  Koxkox  und  Kikequetzel'  (1769  and  1770),  and  in  his 
'Bcitnig^e  zur  geheimen  Geschidite  dea  menachliclien  Ver- 
Btandes  und  Herzens,  aus  den  ArcMvvn  der  Natnr '  (1770). 
Another  work,  which  appeared  two  yem  later  under  the 
title  'Ooldener  Spiegel  oder  die  Konigevon  Scheaehian,'  is 
ri  collection  of  the  moat  important  leaMnawliiehthe  fulers 
ut  aiaiikind  should  derive  from  history. 

Wieland  was  not  at  Erfurt  long;  without  attracting:  the 
attention  of  the  Dnche^  Amalie  of  Baxe- Weimar.  She 
wanted  a  person  to  complete  the  edoeation  of  her  two  sons, 
and  she  enose  Wieland  on  the  recommendation  of  Dalberg. 
In  1772Wielairf  aeeordtngly  went  to  Weimar,  where  nc 
received  the  title  of  Hofralh,  and  a  salary  of  1(XX)  thalers, 
which  "  as  continned  aller  the  cessation  of  his  duties  under 
iTf  name  of  a  pension.  The  kind  and  honourable  maimer  in 
svhich  he  was  received  at  the  court,  the  attachment  of  his 
pnpiKaiid  the  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  men 
wlra  were  already  assembled  around  the  duches^  had 
«n«h  ehanm  fcr  wieland,  (nat  h«  felt  at  onee  that  he  was 
<  !  his  proper  sphere.  Hisflrst  Htentrv  productions  at  Wei- 
ui  u Wi  re  a  raclodrarae,  'DieWahl  dcs  Hercules,"  and  a 
lyne  dnim.i  '  Aleeste '  (1773),  which  were  received  with 
I  xtniordinaiv  favour,  and  are  still  among  the  better  produc- 
tions of  the  Kind  in  Germany.  It  was  an  important  event 
in  theliteianr  histoijof  Gcnnany  that  Wieland  established 
and  edited  tb«*]>eatieher  Merenr,*  amonthl^r  periodical 
devoted  to  criticism  and  matters  of  taste.  Wieland  alone 
edite<l  it  from  1775  to  17ftf»,  and  hom  1789  to  1803  in  con- 
junction with  the  well-known  archaeoluijist  Biittitrer.  Wie- 
land** own  criticisms  were  on  the  whole  ntither  true  nor 
{irofound,  and  when  he  expounded  his  principles  in  his  let- 
on  his* Alcestc,'  Goethe  and  Herder  rose  in  arms 
ai^UQsthim.  Goethe  wrote  his  well  known  farce 'Gotter, 
HeldeD,  und  Wieland,'  to  which  Wieland  repUed  in  a  hu- 
morotts  way  and  with  histisual  mildness.  This  affiur  drew 
tfi.-  ntf enf  icin  ot  Wieland's  pupils  to  Goethe,  who  was  subse- 
qticnliy  also  invited  to  Weimar,  and  became  the*  friend  of 
wieland.  The  first  inijjortnnt  work  wlueh  appeared  after 
Wieland's  arrival  at  Weimar,  was  his  humorous  history  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  anticnt  town  of  Abdera  ('  Die  Abde- 
riten,'  1773),  which  the  author  intended  to  be  an  aoalyus 
of  the  erron.  contradietiom,  and  ringtilaritics  in  human 
nfilure.  It  was  followed  by  •  Krzahhingen  und  M"ihre!un' 
'  \T7(>-^i\  which  are  distinguished  from  his  eirlicr  works 
(if  fiction  by  a  preater  eamestnesa,  depth  of  feeling,  and 
the  absence  of  voluptuous  descriptions.  The  greatest  of 
all  Wtdand's  poetical  productions  is  his  epic  nnnancc 
•  Oberoii/  in  12  cantos,  which  appeared  iu  1780. 

After  the  paMieation  of  *Oben>n,'  Wldaad  abandoned 
the  field  of  romantic  poetry,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  ihe  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  he  formed 
the  design  of  making  all  Germany  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  antieots  by  a  series  of  tranalatiwis.  Uc 


began  with  a  translation  of  Horace's  'Epi4lea*  (178-,  > 
printed  at  LeipnK in  1816, 2ToIs.8ro.,  aiidatI«iMig.  1837, 
4th  ediUon),  wmch  was  followed  byHoniee'k  'Shitfref  (1786, 
reprinted  1810,2  vols.  8vo.\  Hoth  works  are  accompanied 
vrith  commentaries  and  introductions,  wliich  are  uijefid, 
especially  for  the  history  of  tiie  period  o?  Horace.  The 
translation  itself  is  free,  as  it  was  intended  more  for  the 
general  reader  than  for  scholars,  and  is  more  like  a  mo- 
demi£ation  than  a  real  translation.  The  next  production 
was  a  translatioa  of  Lucian  (Leipeig,  1788-91,  6  Tols.  8to.), 
likewise  with  •  eooimeniary.  Tooke's  translation  of  Lucian 
is  made  fW»m  the  Oerman  of  Wieland.  [Tookk.]  Wieland 
himself  declared  his  translation  of  Horace's  •  Epistle^  and 
his  commentaries  upon  them  to  be  his  Lest  worlt,  and  that 
from  which  his  own  individnalit  y  could  be  best  recoo^nised. 
The  fruits  of  Wieland's  lon^  st  udy  of  Lucian  are  also  viuble 
in  the  following  works,  which  are  very  succfSsful  imitatimw 
of  that  wiiter  :—*  Dialogen  in  Elysium'  (1791 X  '  Gi>tterge- 
8prache"6effirSehe  nmeryi«r  Angcn,'  and  'Peregrinus 
Proteus'  (179!';.  Riraultaneously  with  these  labours  Wie- 
land wrote  a  srreat  number  of  essays  for  the  'Deutscher 
Mercur,'  which,  when  collected,  tilled  sixteen  volumes  of 
his  works.  A  collection  of  all  Wieland's  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  from  1794  to  1802,  in  36  velume^  and 
six  supplementuy  Tolomes,  in4tto.>aad  great  and  small 
octavo.  In  this  colleetton  dl  fheworics  underwent  a  care- 
ful revision,  and  some  were  almost  entirely  rewritten.  The 
handsome  remuneration  which  he  received  for  lus  edition 
enabled  him  to  realize  one  oi  his  favourite  schemes  :  he 

Purchased  the  small  country-house  of  Osmannstedt,  near 
i^eimar,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Um,  where  he  in- 
tended to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  toc^  up  his 
residence  there  in  1798,  with  his  wife  and  dnldrett,  and  it 
was  here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  and  patriarchal  life, 
that  Wieland  unfolded  all  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
He  contimied  however  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  lit  erary  labours.  From  179fi  till  1BU4  he  alone 
edited  the  'Attisches  Museum,"  and  from  1805  to  iHlht, 
conjointly  with  J.  Hottintrer  and  Fr.  Jacobs,  under  the 
title  of*  Neues  Attisches  Museum.'  This  Jotonal  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Greek  literature,  and  here  he 
resomed  his  old  and  favourite  plan  of  giving  to  his  country- 
men a  series  of  translationsoff  he  best  Cfreek  writers,  of  which 
a  jjreat  many  are  contained  in  this  journal.  iSoine  orijnnal 
works  which  appeared  about  this  time  contained  the  fruit.s 
of  his  renewed  study  of  aiitiquity,  such  as  '  Aristippus  und 
einige  seiner  Zeitgenos8en'(  1800-1802),  and  the  small  novels 
'Kratesund  Ifimtarahia*  aiad  *  Uenander  und  Glycerion.' 

Fortune,  which  had  hithato  always  been  smiling  upon 
Wieland,  had  reserved  some  of  its  hardest  blows  for  his 
old  ii^a.  Artcr  the  death  of  Sophia  Brentano,  a  grand- 
dauijhter  of  Sophiij  de  Laroehe,  who  been  livinijin  his 
house  and  had  been  attactud  to  liimasto  a  father,  he  lost, 
in  1801,  his  wife.  After  this  event  the  retreat  of  Osmann- 
stedt  had  no  more  ebarrns  ibr  him :  owing  also  to  some 
misfortunes,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  encumber  it 
with  debt,  if  he  had  kapt  it  longer:  accv)rdin^;ly  he  disposed 
of  it,  and  returned  in  1M3  to  Weimar,  where  he  ioou  formed 
an  intimate  friendsliip  with  Schiller.  In  the  same  year  he 
wnB  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France ;  during  the  congress  at  Eifurt  in  1808,  Napoleon 
honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  Lf'gion  d'Honncur,  and 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Rusida  with  that  of  St.  Anna.  But 
the  year  tiefure.  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron the  Duchess  Amalie,  in  whose  company,  during  the  last 
part  of  her  life,  he  had  spent  some  hours  alnio.st  every 
day.  In  1W>J  he  was  seized  witlia  long  and  dani^erous  Uf- 
nes-i,  and  he  had  scarcely  not  over  it  wlien  he  broke  one 
of  hia  nlm  by  being  upset  in  his  carriage.  But  be  got 
over  this  injury,  and  reappeared  in  the  circle  of  hie  ftiends 
as  cheerful  as  before.  In  tne  year  1806  he  had  commenced 
Ms  last  ^at  literary  nndettaking,  a  translation  of  all  the 
letters  oi  Cicero,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  on 
the  2()th  of  January,  1813,  without  being  able  to  complete 
it.  It  appeared  al*  Ziirieh,  1808-1^21,  in  7  vols.  Kvu.  ;  the 
last  two  vols,  were  completed  and  edited  by  F.  D.  Griler.  In 
accordance  with  Wieland's  own  wish  his  body  was  conveyed 
to  Osmannstedt,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife 
and  Sophta  Brentano.  Ttie  monument  on  the  tomb  bean 
the  following  inscription,  by  Wieland : — 

*  Ueb'  and  Fimiiiwhaft  amKhlui|r'<i]«  verwuidteii  Soeteoiin  Letwa. 
IM  At  OMtUMM*  Str  lit^iacr  g«ni«iaM«M  SMa.' 
'  tow ■S<Ml)BJAI»Krtsiwietl»ir  kindred seato^to  Bfc,i«HMS 
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On  the  gentia;  chhracler  of  Wieland  we  may  add  the 
following  remarkii.  Wieland  waa  not  a  poet  of  the  first 
order:  his  peculiar  talent  (.■uii>i!.teil  in  ai)p:opriatintC  to 
himselt'  aud  i'urtlier  developing  that  wlttuh  lu>  aoquimi 
from  others,  though  he  always  iniprcssed  upon  it  tlu- 
Mculiftr  •tamp  of  hi«  own  mind.  He  never  penetrated 
deep  into  ihe  nature  of  man.  but  rather  remained  in  the 
hftppy  medium ;  but  be  M  unrivalled  in  the  light  and  in- 
sinuating graceftilnosof  his  productions  %nd  the  elegance 
of  his  style.  His  philosophy  breathes  tlie  spirit  of  Socrates, 
though  not  witliout  a  mixture  of  the  iirintiples  of  Aristip- 
pus.  He  did  not  acquire  :i  thuruui^li  :uid  lasting  influence 
upon  German  literature,  but  his  great  merit  consists  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge,  taite,  ftod  retinement  which  he  dif- 
fuKdMnoag  htiGontemponries,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
nutted  to  tH«r  dewendjMite.  Moreover  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten tlial  it  was  Wieland  who  reconciled  the  higher 
daascs  of  Germany  to  the  literature  of  their  own  countr)', 
and  who  formed  abeitefirial  counterpoise  to  the  fi:ui>cL'ti- 
dental  character  which  Klopstock  and  his  sdi  jdI  intro- 
duced into  German  poetry. 

Ue&ides  tlic  collection  of  Wieland's  works  mentioned 
above,  anultar  appeued  in  1R18-I828,  at  I/cipzig,  in  oli 
Tob.  ISiDO.  The  moit  recent  i*  that  of  1839  and  iH-io. 
in  36  vols.  There  are  a  great  numlier  of  biogra)>hies  of 
Wieland, but  the  best  is  tliat  of  .T.  G.  Gruber,  Iaij)/!-,  181.'), 
4  vols.,  which  is  also  reprinted,  with  tniprcvcuicnbii,  in  the 
collection  of  Wiefauid's  works  ot  1828,  where  it  forms 

vul;..  50-53. 

(Compare  Hcinsius,  Geschickie  der  DetUsc/ifln  Litcrutur, 
p.  4^12^507 ;  Gervinus,  JVeiMiv  GetehiehU  der  poet,  NaiioiuU- 
Ltifratur  der  Deutteht»t  it.,  p.  3-20;  Jordens.  Lexiem 

Deutucher  Dichier  und  Pnmtiateu,  v.,  p.  345-187.) 

WIELICZKA  is  a  town  of  Austrian  (ialicia,  in  the 
ciii-lc  of  Bochnia.  It  is  situated  partly  in  a  fertile  plain, 
partly  on  several  terraces  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
whicti  forms  almost  a  semicircle  round  the  town.  It  is  irre- 
gularly built,  and  contains  47(1  houses,  ]>artly  of  wood,  witli 
4520  mhabitants.  It  is  remarkableYor  its  celebrated  lalt- 
mine.  which  extends  under  the  whole  town  uid  to  a  con- 
«dend)le  distance  heyond  it  on  each  ride :  the  mine  is  from 
ea-st  to  west  O'lOO  feel',  from  north  to  south  3<)0{J  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  1220.  Tllis  bed  ol'  salt  is  said  to  have 
heen  discovered  by  a  shepherd  named  Wielie/ka,  in  122(), 
and  to  have  been  worked  »oon  afterwards.  It  is  divided  lato 
five  levels,  one  below  the  otlier:  according  to  Beudant,  the 
bottom  of  the  first  is  34,  of  the  second  72,  and  of  the  fifth 
170  toiies,  or  1090  feet,  helow  the  aorfaee.  There  are 
thirti"»!i  shans  by  which  they  descend  into  the  mine,  two 
of  whieh  arc  witliiii  the  town,  viz..  1,  the  Lesno,  with  a 
wiiidiiii:  oak  stauciese  of  JTO  steps,  built  by  Augustus  III. 
in  1744,  tor  vmtot's  of  distinction — this  descent  is  20U  feet ; 
and,  2,  the  Danielowic  sliaft,  which  is  198  feet  deep. 
These,  with  the  Wodda  Gora  and  the  Janina,  are  the  four 
principal  sliafts.  The  others  are  ordinary,  very  convenient 
•hafts,  from  9  to  15  feet  snisre.  Sandy  clay  or  marl 
and  sandstone  alternate  with  the  strata  of  salt.  Four 
different  qualities  of  salt  are  exiraeted  from  tlie  mine: 
1,  green  salt,  ziclony  sol,  with  vvlucli  a  yood  deal  oT  earth  is 
mixed — about  thiee-fourths  of  the  whole  produee  ol  tiie 
mine;  2,  shall  fsaAi, szybihuica sol,  which  is  ver)  puie.  arul  is 
used  without  any  reparation  besides  pounding;  3,  crystal 
lalti  aozkouala  m/— this  is  perfectly  transparent  and  pure, 
and  is  used  for  the  table  and  in  the  dyehouies ;  at  Wieliedca, 
crucifixes  and  snuff-boxes  are  made  of  it;  4.  litutlnit/i, 
which  is  only  fit  tor  the  cattle.  The  quantity  ol  salt 
extracted  is  li  om  4.j0.0(KI  to  ^OO.tXX)  cwt.  in  a  year.  Ttie 
number  of  workmen  is  smx)  or  tJUO,  none  of  whom  live  la 
the  mine:  but  there  are  lUO  horses  that  always  remain 
under  ground.  A  labyrinth  of  passages,  oHcn  connected  at 
a  considerable  height  by  bridges,  extends  through  the 
several  stories.  In  the  new  chambers  pillars  of  s  tU  are 
left  standini^;  in  the  old  chambers  the  roof  is  sup|)oitid  by 
timber,  which  remains  in  a  remarkable  state  ot  jueserva- 
tion,  the  mine  being  extremely  dr)',  thouich  it  contains 
sixteen  ponds,  in  several  of  which  boats  are  used.  Thc 
great  clianibei-s  madi;  by  cxcavatins  the  salt  are  used  as 
salt-niagiuines,  coopers*  shops.  atahMa  for  the  horses,  &c. 
Sixty  or  seventy  of  the  chamben  are  v«iy  large,  and  are 
chiefly  visited  by  strangers.  Those  most  worth  seeing  are 
— 1,  tna  great  hall,  which  is  veiy  like  a  vast  Gothic  apart- 
nant,  adoracd  with  slender  pilars  and  wreaths  of  foliage, 
niKr  n  ehaodeUcr  aD  feat  in  diameter;  %  the  baU'CDom, 


which  is  still  larger ;  it  is  adoi-ne<!  with  a  colossal  Austrian 
eagle,  transparencies  painted  on  slabs  of  salt,  several 
chandeliers  ol  the  same  material,  and  is  usfd  on  all  extra- 
or«lii»aiy  I'eativiUes  as  a  di a\Mnf^-rooin  or  ball-room,  and 
wiien  i>ioperly  lighted  has  a  most  strikinsi  effect,  like  a 
fairy  jmlace;  3,  St.  Anthony  's  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
hewn  in  the  salt,  with  an  altar  and  several  statues  as  large 
as  lite ;  4,  the  Corpus  Chri^  chapel :  and,  6,  ft  amaller, 
very  elegantly  vsnlted  hall,  in  which  there  is  an  obeKdc  of 
salt  with  a  Latin  inscriptio:'  in  gold  lettei-s.  The  magni- 
tude and  beauty  of  the  v.aulted  passai^cs,  the  vast  halls,  the 
chapels  with  their  altars,  cnicihxcs  images,  and  la.inp-. 
constantly  burning  before  them,  strike  a  stranger  wiUi 
wonder. 

In  the  town  of  Wicliczka  there  is  a  mine^fice  which 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  works  both  here  and  al  the 

neighbouring  town  of  ik>chnia.  [Bochnia.) 

C Jenny.  Hatidbueh  fur  Reiaende;  Blumenbach,  Gemiddf 
der  Oeitt'i-rcirhixrhen  Monarchie ;  Die  Ofnterreichieek* 
Nulifiiuil-Eriryrliipadie ;  Cnnpermliu/i.i  Lfxikon.') 

WIFE  ;  lUiSHAXD  and  WIFE.  Many  of  the  l^tral  im  i- 
dents  attached  to  tlie  relation  of  husband  and  wile,  or,  as 
th^  are  called  in  our  law  books.  Baron  and  Feme,  have 
been  already  noticed  under  their  several  heads:  tlie  mode 
of  controctmf  the  eooneetion  may  be  found  under  Mak 
RiAGE,  .md  of  dissolving  it,  under  Divorce  ;  tlie  provisinn 
for  tlie  wife  out  of  her  husband's  real  estates,  made  by  the 
common  law  ami  modified  by  statutes,  is  treated  of  unvi.  ; 
Dower  ;  and  the  right  derived  from  the  same  source  by 
the  husLand  to  a  lite  interest  in  his  wife's  real  estate  if  he 
survives  her  ami  has  liad.  a  child  capable  of  inheriting^ 
under  Covirr»T  or  Eifoumi;  the  voluntary  provinoft 
which  may  lie  made  for  tlie  liusband,  the  wife,  and  the  off- 
spring of  the  iiiarriHire.  is  ihscuv»ed  under  Skttlkuknt 
and  .loiNTi  HE  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  jiroperty  which  tlie 
w  tfe  has,  if  nut  independently  of  her  liui>band,  cuucurrently 
with  him.  is  de£cribed  under  Paeaphkunalia  and  Ski-\' 
RATK  pROPKRTV.  The  article  Parent  and  Child  sliows 
what  little  right  the  law  has  conceded,  and  that  only  re- 
cently, to  the  wife  with  regard  to  the  children  of  tiie  mar* 
riage.  In  the  present  article  it  will  therefore  only  b^ 
necessary  to  ifive  a  ueneml  sketch  of  the  subject,  so  as  ti. 
bring  the  separate  parts  under  one  view,  and  to  suppU 
such  inlbrmalion  iu*  may  not  yet  have  been  civcn. 

The  common  law  treats  the  wite  (whom  it  calls  a  feme 
covert,  and  her  condition  coverture)  as  subject  to  the  hat- 
band, and  gives  him  leave  to  execpise  over  her  retagpahle 
restraint,  if  not  to  infliet  on  her  moderate  dhastisement ; 
now  however  tlic  wife  may  obtain  security  that  the  hus- 
band shall  keep  the  peace  towards  her.  It  looks  on 
husband  and  wil'e  m  most  respects  n.s  one  person,  havini; 
only  one  mind  or  will,  wluch  is  exercised  by  the  husbanU. 
Hence  b  wife  cannot  sue  separately  from  her  husband  for 
injuries  done  to  her  or  her  property,  or  be  sued  alooe  fur 
debts,  unless  her  husband  shall  nave  abjured  or  betrtt 
banished  the  realm ;  or  unless  where  she  is  separated  fra.-a 
him  and  has  represented  herself  as  a  single  woman,  or 
wlicre,  by  particular  <  i -.1  ims.- she  is  permitted  to  V.ulu 
alone,  .is  in  London  ,  Lul  evcn  here  the  hu>baud  should  Ik' 
joined  a.s  det'endant  by  way  of  conlbnuiU-,  though  execu- 
tion will  ibsuc  against  the  wife  alone.  For  injuries  to  the 
wife's  person  or  property  the  remedy  is  by  a  joint  acliun, 
or  sometimes  by  the  sciMFale  action  of  the  husband.  Thus 
adultery  is  a  ground  fbr  an  action  of  damages  by  the  hu»> 
band  aL'ainst  the  adulterer.  Hence  aeain  not  only  can 
they  not  in  any  case,  by  the  common  law,  contract  wUii 
or  >ue  one  another;  but  compacts  made  between  them  and 
all  debts  contracted  towaids  each  ulher  when  single  (  un- 
less those  made  in  consideration  or  at  least  in  coatempla* 
tion  of  marriage)  are  made  void  at  the  common  law  bjr 
their  union.  This  rule  does  not  however  apply  to  debts  dne 
from  the  husband  to  the  wife  in  a  representative  cluracter. 
as  administratrix  or  executrix,  for  instance.  Tlicy  cannot 
make  grants  one  to  another  to  take  effect  during  the  joint 
lives;  norcanthe  wife,  excepting  in  the  exercise  of  a  power, 
tievisc  lands  to  her  husband  or  to  any  other  pcrMJU  unless 
(as  it  is  said  J  by  the  custom  of  London  aud  York;  but  the 
husband  may  devise  to  hi«  wjlfe  piOMrty  t«  be  ciqoyed  1^ 
her  after  his  death.  They  cannot  give  evidence  toiudiiDg 
one  another  hi  civil  matters,  with  this  exception,  that  tht 
statute  G  Geo.  1V\,  c.  lb',  s.  37,  enables  coniniis-,iuner>  n 
bankruptcy  to  examine  tlie  bamkrupt's  wife  touching  the 
catate  of  her  husband,  and  aohjeela  her  to  the  iia  mI  ptMiK 
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ties  if  she  tuppreMes  or  falsifies  the  facts.  In  ciiniiiial 
prosecutioitt  founded  on  injiin<>!i  committed  by  either  parly 
on  Uw  pcfaon  of  Uw  otlar.  the  injured  party  may  be  a 
witiMM.  Neither  can  rob  the  other  in  tho  contemplation 
of  Iftw,  The  property  of  both  ia,  with  aome  modiilcationi, 
liable  to  the  ikbts  of  citlur,  and  with  the  person  of  hi« 
\vil«  the  I'.'.isbaiiJ  takes  the  hahility  to  lier  debts  contmcted 
l>eforf;  inarna£;e  ;  but  those  debts  are  only  rccovr rablc 
(hirinsr  the  wife's  life.  If  t>l)e  dies  before  him,  he  is  relieved 
iVoin  that  respoBi^lity,  whatsoever  fortune  he  may  have 
httd  with  her,  excepting  that  he  must  apply  to  the  di*> 
charge  of  raeh  demi  any  amts  which  are  recdved  by 
liini  a.'i  his  wife's  administrator.  As  the  law  considers  the 
Wife  to  be  undtr  the  perpetual  control  of  her  husband,  il 
reliev  es  herirum  rc^po^sihility  for  ofiVnccs  short  of  murder 
and  high  treason  committed  at  hi&  instigation — the  evi- 
dence of  that  instijfnttion  being  his  presence  during  the 
commission  of  the  olTcnce.  For  the  lame  reason  all  deeds 
excented  by  her  are  Toid;  unlcae  in  folfltment  of  powers 
vested  in  her  or  under  the  guarantee  of  certain  solemnities 
to  ensure  her  free  agency.  A  disposition  by  a  woman  of 
luT  property  alter  the  commencement  of  a  treaty  for  mar- 
ri:ii;e,  without  the  privity  ftnd  concurTence  of  her  intended 
hu^band,  is  deemen  by  courts  of  equity  to  be  fraudulent, 
and  will  be  set  aside  after  the  marriage  as  an  in}ury  to  her 
husband ;  and  by  the  act  1  Vic,  c.  26,  passed  itt  1097,  a  will 
made  before  marriage  is  revoked  by  Um  subscqvent  mar- 
riage of  the  party  making  it.  [Wni  attd  TknAimrr.] 

This  legal  identity  cannot  be  dissolved,  whether  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiswtical  courts,  by  any  voluntary 
act  of  the  parties.  Thus  no  deed  of  separation,  unless  it 
contains  an  immediate  and  certain  provision  for  the  wife, 
and  no  advertisenient  or  other  pubHc  notification  will 
reUeve  a  husband  from  the  liability  to  provide  his  wife  with 
neeeemiies  Uttinif  to  her  ranic  in  life  (the  question  of  1lt«- 
ness  being  decided  by  a  ]\iiy),  or  consetiuently  from  the 
duty  of  paying  the  debts  contracted  for  such  necessaries,  if 
she  has  been  driven  from  his  house  by  his  miscond\ict. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wife  cannot  recover  at  law  from  her 
husband  from  whom  she  lives  apart  any  allowance  which 
he  lias  contracted  with  herself  to  pay  her  in  consideration 
of  the  separation,  if  he  denres  tlrnt  their  union  should  t>e 
r.  nfWi'J.  Nor  again  is  a  deed  of  separation  a  sr.fTuicr.t 
auiwer  to  a  suit  promoted  by  either  party  for  restitution  ul 
ciinjugal  rights  ;  far  less  is  it  an  answer  to  the  charge  of 
adultery  committed  either  before  or  after  separation,  for 
though  *  the  eccleuatical  court  does  not  look  upon  articles 
of  separation  with  a  favourable  eye,  yet  they  are  not  held 
ao  odious  as  to  l}e  considered  a  bar  to  adnlteiy.*  (Hag- 
gard*s  Consistory  Reports,  i.,  143.) 

But  this  union  may  be  dissolved,  when  sought  for,  bonS 
I'lilf,  liy  either  party  without  collusion  with  the  other,  as  a 
remedy  for  that  other's  conjugal  offences  [Divorce];  and 
the  dissolution  relieves  the  husband  ot  his  responsibility 
for  his  wife's  debts  contracted  aiu-r  the  divorce  is  pro- 
nounced, or,  in  case  of  his  wifes  adultery,  coatmeted  «tcr 
the  discovtty  of  the  ■dutteiv  and  the  coose^nt  separa- 
tion ;  for  if  no  separation  takes  place,  or  if  the  husband 
abauilotiH  his  usual  residence  to  his  wife  and  her  paramour, 
he  will  be  liable  to  debts  contracted  by  her  with  trades- 
men who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts.  So  too,  by  the  common 
law,  a  husband  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  wife  con- 
tiaeled  after  she  has  quitted  his  house  without  siifficient 
cause,  and  he  has  given  particular  notice  to  the  tradesmen 
that  he  will  not  pay  her  debts.  Still  less  is  he  Hable  fbr 
debts  contracted  while  she  is  livinsr  in  open  adultery.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  divorce  is  obt.ained  by  the  wife  on 
ac  count  of  the  cruelty  or  adultery  of  her  husband,  the  spii  i- 
tual  court  continues  on  him  the  duty  of  maintaining  her  \ii 
her  separate  property  will  not  enable  her  to  live  according 
to  ber  rank  in  life)  by  requiring  him  to  make  tier  an  allow- 
ance nroportionate  to  his  means.  [Alimony.]  The  com- 
mon Taw  recognises  this  right  of  the  wife  in  such  cireum- 
.stancesto  an  allowance  under  the  name  of  her  estovers; 
and  grants  her  a  writ  for  the  recover)' of  them ;  but  this 
remedy  is  now  never  reiiurted  to.  (For  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word  Estuvkrs  see  that  artic  le,  vol.  x.,  p. 

Such  is  the  general  and  leading  principle  of  the  common 
law;  but  this  supposed  identity  of  persort,  of  interest,  and 


ef  uwperty  \if  no'mcana  mvolves  equal  rights. 
The  theory  of  the  law  is,  thiU  the  husband  has  over  his 

wife's  personal  propcrtv  .nb.solnfe  control,  and  over  real 
property  a  control  modified  iwirtly  by  the  geiu'rai  niies  of  ^ 


descent,  paj  tly  by  slalute,  partly  by  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  equity,  which  alMtiys  lean  to  the  protection  of  the  wife's 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  any  eontiact  or  provinon 
made,  wlicther  by  her  husband  or  others  for  htr  benefit, 
even  so  flir  as  to  admit  a  suit  of  the  wife  in  the  nf.me  oj 
her  next  friend  asrainst  the  husband  for  injuries  done  by 
the  latter  to  her  properly  or  lor  the  recovery  of  rights 
withheld  by  him.  To  tliii  end  they  interpret  the  Statute 
of  Uj«fs,  as  jfiving  the  wife,  by  the  interposition  of  trustees, 
independent  rignts  to  property  and  control  over  it.  Thus 
although  she  cannot  take  by  direct  grant  ftom  her  hus- 
band, she  may  avail  herself  of  such  a  grant  by  him  to 
troslecs  for  her  benefit,  and  generally  she  may  take  l>y  de- 
vise and  by  descent  directly;  and  by  settlement,  or  by  icraut 
through  the  intervention  of  trustees  ;  she  may  lieraelf  be 
a  trustee,  and  (although  that  position  has  lieeo  conlio- 
vertcd)  she  may  devise  her  trusts. '  AgMH|,  the  VSmmvn 
law  vests  in  her  husband  not  only  her  pecsonal  property 
(excepting  her  paraphernalia),  but  her  chattels,  real  or 
leasehold  interests;  yet  if  a  settlement  hxs  not  been  nuule 
on  her  expressly  in  consideration  of  her  fortune,  those 
portions  of  her  personal  property  which  consist  of  securi- 
ties for  money  or  beneficial  contracts,  and  her  chattels 
real,  survive  to  herself;  if  the  securities  have  not  been 
realised,  and  the  chattels  real  have  not  been  aliened, 
during  hia  life  bgr  her  hinband :  excepting  arrears  of  tent 
due  on  the  mfl»*a e^mte  estate;  to  these  the  husband  is 
entitled  by  statute  32  Henry  Vtll.,  c.  37.  FChoses  in 
AcTtoN.]  Nor  does  the  settlement  deprive  ner  of  this 
right  with  regard  to  things  in  action  acquired  subsequently 
to  the  execution  of  the  settleraont,  unless  it  expressly 
reserves  to  the  husband  future  as-  well  as  present  per- 
sonalty. If  a  hustNmd  requires  the  intervention  of  a  court 
of  equity  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  into  possesaion  his 
wift's  pro]>erty,  the  court  will  require  him  to  make  on  her 
a  settlement  proportionate  to  tlie  nencfit  vihich  he  derives. 
Usually  one  halt  of  the  fund  is  settled  upon  the  wife  and 
children,  but  the  court  takes  all  the  circ!ii;i  m  s  into 
consideration  ;  especially  whether  vny  setlleuicnt  already 
exists:  and  it  will  not  grant  its  aid  to  the  vrife  who 
demands  a  settlement,  if  she  is  the  bom  subject  of  a  state 
which  gives  the  whole  property  of  thewfe  to  the  hoshaisd. 

.So  too  the  adultery  of  the  wife  deprives  her  of  her  equity 
:  unless  she  ha-s  been  a  ward  of  court  married  without  the 
consent  of  the  court)  ;  but  her  delinquency  will  not  induce 
the  court  to  vest  the  wliole  of  her  property  m  her  hiu>band, 
because  he  docs  not  maintain  her.  The  court  will  secure 
the  pnipcrty  for  the  benefit  of  the  survivor  and  the  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  the  cruelty  of  the  huAaod  or 
his  desertion  of  his  wife,  the  court  will  award  to  her  and  her 
children  not  only  the  whole  principal,  but  the  interest  of 
the  property  in  question.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the 
hii*band  is  insolvent,  the  court  will  grant  to  the  wife  out  of 
her  trust  pro])erty  ati  allowance  usually  equal  to  half  the 
uroceeds  of  that  property.  The  interest  which  the  hus- 
band takes  in  his  wife's  real  estate  of  which  she  is  seised 
in  fee  vests  the  proftts  in  him  during  her  life,  but  it  gives 
him  no  power  over  the  inheritance.  By  the  common  taw 
a  husband  might  aliene  his  wife's  real  estate,  or  lease  jt  for 
her  life  or  tliat  of  the  tenant,  and  *he  via.s  leil  to  her  remedy 
if  she  survived  him,  or  her  heir  at  law  had  hi.s  remedy  If 
the  husband  survived :  if  they  neglected  that  remedy,  the 
alienation  by  the  husband  was  ^ood;  but  by  the  32Hciuy 
V1U„  c.  28,  the  wife  or  her  heir  may  enter  and  defeat  tKe 
husband^  act  By  that  statute  the  lease  of  lands  held  by  a 
man  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  jointly  with  her.  is  good  acain-t 
husband  and  wife  if  executed  by  both  ;  the  Ica-se  may  be  lor 
yeai-s  or  for  life,  but  it  nuist  relate  to  land  usually  lea.sed. 
It  must  not  b«  by  anticipation  or  in  consideration  of  a  tine  ; 
it  must  reserve  a  fair  yearly  rent  to  the  husband  and  wife ; 
and  the  husband  is  restricted  from  aliening  or  disdiaiging 
the  rent  for  a  loiter  term  than  his  own  life.  If  however 
the  wife  receives  rent  after  her  hudiand's  deatli  upon  any 
lease  of  her  estate  improperly  gmnted  by  him,  she  confirnM 
that  lease.  A  wife's  cojjyhold  estates  are  Ibil'eited  to  the 
lor^l  by  any  such  acts  of  her  husband  as  are  ruinous  to  the 
estate  1  waste  ;,  as  destroy  the  tenure  {f.g.  an  attempt 
to  convert  it  into  a  freehold),  or  otherwise  deprive  the  lord 
of  his  rights,  as  a  positive  refusal  to  pay  rent  ur  perform 
service. ,  But  courts  of  equity  will  relieve  the  tenant  when 
the  finfeitore  is  not  wilful  or  can  be  compensated.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  wife's  copyh  dd  (  state  by  the  hus- 
band does  not  alter  the  mode  of  descent,  but  the  lAaXa  uil! 
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go  to  the  yntt'M  and  not  to  the  hunband's  heirs.  Husban.l 
Mid  vife  to  irhmn  ilreehold  or  copyhold  MtatM  an  given 
or  deviled  take  in  entireties,  ana  not  as  joint  tenants ;  so 

that  neither  can  aliene  without  the  consent  of  the  otlu  i ,  and 
the  estate  will  be  the  wife's  if  shu  burvivL's  her  huibaiid. 

Thi'  iiusbarid  may  moH^asc  his  wife's  real  property 
during  their  joint  lives  and  during  his  life  in  addition,  if  he 
survives  her  and  become  tenant  by  the  courte»v ;  if  the  wife 
joiD»  in  ttiat  mortnge,  and  reco^isea  it  after  oer  husband'a 
death,  die  will  be  oound  by  it ;  bat  ihe  may,  if  die  thintai 
fit,  KpuJiad' if .  Befiiri' fiiU'S  wiTc  ;il)olishftl,  hc-r  levying 
a  fine  readt'red  a  uiurtL^Ui^e  a  goud  i^etnirily  aii;ainsl  her 
and  hcrheire;  and  aim  e  the  ai  l  aholishin!^  that  form  of 
assurance,  a  deed  acknowledged  by  her  a«  the  act  pre- 
teribes  cfTects  the  same  object.  [Kink  of  Lands.]  A 
mortgage  made  by. a  wife  of  iier  estate  for  tlie  sole 
benefit  of  her  huttwnd,  and  not  to  diachaige  a  debt  of  lier 
own,  gtvea  her  tk  tight  at  equity  to  compemfttion  out  of  hia 
iL<»et9. 

Such  an-  thr  principal  risht^  which  a  husband  ni'ijuiros 
in  his  wite's  property,  and  the  Hmitatioiui  of  thuise  right*. 
On  the  other  nand,  thf  law  giv  t  s  to  hi-r  if  she  survives  him 
an  estAte  for  life  in  a  third  part  of  all  such  estates  of  in- 
heritance as  he  was  solely  seised  of  during  the  marnage, 
and  as  any  ciiildraa  of  the  marriage  might  possibly  have 
inherited.  fDowsa.^  That  right  of  dower  may  be  forfeited 
ill  vaiiuii-^  \^ays,  and  it  may  hi'  dviVatcd  by  a  provision  for 
hiT.  HKide  btil'ore  maiiiagu,  in  the  shap*"  of  jointure. 
j^.IdiM  rKK.]  Since  the  stat.  -i  an-l  l  Wm.  IV.,  c.  105, 
ill  uL-uaagcs  subsequent  to  1st  January',  lOM,  dower  does 
not  accrue  on  estates  disposed  of  by  the  husband  during 
his  life  or  by  wiil»  and  it  mav  be  also  defeated  by  a  deelani' 
tion  of  the  nusbaiid  by  deed  or  will,  that  his  estates  are  not 

to  bp  subject  til  dowor. 

'riic  Statute  of  Dislributions  (2J  i^iCar.  11..  c.  101 
f;ivis  to  the  widow  of  an  intestati'  husband  if  Iut  claim 
has  not  been  barred  by  settlement)  one-thiid  of  liis  pir- 
sonal  property  where  there  biaiue  of  Die  marriage  lu  uig, 
and  one-half  where  there  is  none.  But  the  widow  of  a  £r«e- 
Dian  of  the  city  of  Lcmdon,  or  of  an  uhabitaat  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  province  of  York  (excepting  the  diocese  of 
(Jhe*ter\  if  the  husband  died  intestate,  leaving  personal 
jutipcrty  more  tlian  sufficient  Id  p.ay  bis  debts  and  t'nneial 
cvpcTises  is  entitled  to  tlie  I'urmturc  of  her  bedchamber 
ar.d  bir  apparel  {iri<loir'-\  rli,iiiil>'-r\,  or  to  .jO/.  in  lieu  of  it 
if  her  husnaud's  penonalty  is  worth  2U(X)/. ;  then  the  per- 
sonal estate  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  one-third 
goea  to  tlie  widow,  one  to  the  childien,  and  one  (the  dead 
nmn*t  thani)  to  his  administrator.  Of  this  last  share  the 
widow  is  entitled  under  the  Statute  of  Distrilmtions,  wliich 
regulates  tlic  division  of  it,  to  one-thii  d  if  there  is  a  ciiild, 
and  one-half  if  there  is  not.  The  benefit  c  f  (his  custom 
cannot  be  taken  frnm  the  widow  by  any  fraudulent  device, 
nidltta(^  by  the  husband  to  a  third  party  whilst  he 
waa  at  the  point  of  death ;  or  a  gift  with  a  reservation  that 
it  should  only  take  effect  afler  his  death. 

Marriage  revokes  powers  of  atto:tn>y  previously  granted 
by  the  wife,  and  disables  lu  r  fiitni  t,aanting  them  ;  Imt  it 
does  not  disable  her  from  acce])ting  such  a  piiwer,  or  from 
acting  on  one  gtanted  to  her  before  coverture.  She  may 
too  be  attorney  for  her  husband.  She  cannot  bequeath 
lier  personal  estate  by  will  unless  under  a  power,  or  with 
the  conient  of  her  hud>and. 

The  sepatata  property  of  the  wife  has  been  already 
treated  under  that  nead.  [Skparatb  PRoyeuTY ;  Pin- 
:joxev.] 

'fliere  remains  ouc  of  Uie  most  difficult  ipart^of  this  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  reparation  of  husband  and  wile,  and  the  eti'ect 
of  deeds  made  by  them  cither  in  consequence  or  in  con- 
templation of  such  an  event.  The  ecclesia-stical  courts  con- 
sider all  deeds  of  aepaiation  and  all  covenants  in  the  nature 
of  such  deeds  to  he  Yoid.  Hie  courts  of  law  however  not 
only  have  snjjported  such  deeds  against  llu'  husband,  but 
have  enforced  a  covenant  made  by  lum  wiih  his  \\ife"s 
Iru'^tecs  to  j)ay  licr  an  aniunty  asasepara'i'  maintenance  in 
*hc  e\ent  of  their  futme  separation,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  tru>tet's.  Whether  such  a  covenant  would  now  be 
supported  by  the  courts  of  law  is  veiy  doubtful.  In  order 
to  render  a  deed  of  sepaiation  valid  it  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  with  trustees  for  the  latter,  and 
any  provision  made  in  it  by  the  husband  ought  to  be  for  a 
valid  consideration,  sncli  ,as  a  coven;inton  the  pait  of  the 
trustees  to  relieve  the  husband  Irom  the  wife's  debts  or 


maintenance  ;  so  the  cruelty,  or  adultery,  or  desertion  of 
the  iuisband  i«  a  oonsidentioo,  becauae  the  wife  jniij^ 
have  sued  him  in  the  eccleriuHeal  courts,  and  dblaiaed 

alimony.  But  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  en- 
force such  deeds,  though  by  a  btiange  inconsistency  thty 
will  enforce  the  husband  s  covenant  for  a  separate  main- 
tenance if  made  through  the  intervention  of  tnwtise*,  aitd 
indeed  in  certain  rare  cases  if  made  between  the  husband 
and  wise  alone.  Noriatheadulteiyof  thewife  a  auficient 
answer  to  her  ehdm  to  tlut  separate  naintenaaee.  It  ia 
doubtful  whether  the  wife  can  anticipate  or  dispose  of  this 
kind  of  allowance  ,  the  more  so,  because  it  cease«  if 
the  cohabitation  is  renewed,  or  is  only  prevented  by  the 

Ecrvereeness  of  the  w  ile.  The  civil  lew  considers  the  hus- 
and  and  wife  as  separate  persons ;  and  the  ecclesisstica. 
court:!,  following  that  law,  permit  them  to  be  sued  aepa- 
ratcly. 

(Byper's  Lait  qf  Iltuband  and  Wife^  edited  by  Jacob.) 

wIfE.  (Scotland.)  The  moveable  or  personal  estate  of 
a  husliand  and  wife  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Fsuv 
band  ;  according;  to  the  jihraseology  of  the  law  it  is  called 
'  the  goods  in  cnmmunion,'  because  on  tlie  dis>ohition  of  the 
mania''c  by  the  death  uf  either  party  it  falls  to  be  so 
divided  that  if  there  be  issue  of  the  marriage  a  third,  and 
if  there  be  no  issue  a  halt;  goes  to  the  aaatcat  of  kin  «r 
to  the  Tegatees  of  the  deeeaaed,  whether  faurinuid  er 
wife,  the  rGmaindcr  being  the  property  of  the  surviwi-. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  tlie  husband» 
richt  as  administrator  is  in  all  respects  equivalent  t.j  the 
right  of  a  proprietor,  and  whether  the  common  properly  h&s 
been  acq^uiredby  himselfor  by  the  wife,  it  is  entirely  at  ii;. 
di^osal,  in  so  far  aa  that  disposal  is  intended  to  iiave  effect 
during  lis  lifetime.  Hie  nght  of  bequeathing  it  la  limited 
by  the  Scottish  law  of  succe.s-sion.  [Wii.i..]  As  the  hu»- 
band  has  the  admini>tra1ion  of  the  wife's  ])ropcrty,  he  is 
respiitisiljle  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  goods  ui  eom- 
inuuion,  but  personally,  for  the  wife's  obligations,  whether 
contracted  before  or  after  marriage.  Action  against  a 
a  wife  for  debts  contracted  before  marriage  is  laid  against 
herself,  but  her  hurtwnd  is  cited  as  administrator  of  the 
goods  in  communion,  and  while  all  *  diligence '  or  execution 
for  attaching  property  falls  on  the  goods  in  coramunioo,  he 
is  liable  to  whatever  execution  may  i>rocced  against  the 
IKMson.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  l>efore 
execution,  the  execution  will  proceed  only  against  the  por- 
tion of  the  goods  in  communion  which  falls  to  the  share  of 
the  wife  or  to  her  representatives,  and  will  not  lie  against 
the  person  of  the  hu.oband.  No  suit  can  \»  laiaed  against 
a  manicd  woman  unless  the  hudsand  has  been  made  a 
party.  The  wife  cannot  of  herself  enter  into  a  contrt*'? 
exigible  by  execution  against  the  goods  in  communion  a.niJ 
the  person  of  herlnisband,  unless  in  certain  caries  in  which 
by  general  law  or  by  practice  she  holds  an  ageocr.  To 
this  effect  she  i» prerpotita  negoliis  dometfieit,  aiKX  what- 
ever debta  she  mouia  fiv  liouaehold  pnrpoaea  are  debts 
against  the  horfiand.  The  husband  may  diacharge  himself 
frotn  responsibility  for  delds  so  incurred  by  siiinkr  out  an 
'inhibition'  against  her  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Tht? 
.sj)lierc  of  her  autliorily  may  be  enlarged  by  her  busban.! 
trusting  to  her  the  maiiagemcnt  of  any  department  of  busi- 
ness, and  she  will  then,  as  ostensibly  autnoriied  to  repn- 
sent  iiim  m  the  transactions  relating  to  the  business,  render  , 
him  responsible  for  the  performance  of  her  nets  as  a  prin-  i 
cipal  is  responsible  for  tliose  of  his  agent.  A  wife's  agenc  v  ' 
wUl  not  extend,  without  special  authority,  to  the  borrowing 
of  money. 

Heritable  property  (a  term  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of 
real  property  in  England  )  belonging  to  eitlier  party  i>  n.  Oic 
administration  of  the  husband.  He  can  however  grant  ni>  , 
lease  of  his  wife's  heritable  property,  to  last  beyond  hi,, 
own  life,  without  her  concunence.  On  the  other  tiand.  ; 
trom  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  alT  deeds  i 
L^nuiteil  by  the  uife  are  null  if  tiny  do  not  bear  l!ie  h'.*- 
I)aud  s  concunence.  His  riu'lit  of  administration,  includ- 
itiirll'.e  necessity  for  his  coiicurreiu e  in  the  wife's  deedv 
may  be  excluded,  either  generally  or  in  relation  to  some 
particular  estate.  The  former  can  only  take  place  by  bii 
resigning  tutjtu  manti  in  an  antenuptial  contiaet  of  mar* 
riage ;  the  latter  may  be  aeeompKshed  by  the  apectel  ex* 
elusion  of  tho /m*  martti  in  the  title  of  any  estate  convw  i 
to  the  wife.  Eveiy  deed  .execuled  by  a  wife  is  presumes! 
to  h.avc  been  executed  under  the  eoen'ion  of  her  husbanJ. 
and  is  reducible     a  deed  executed  under  the  effect  di  i 
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fiwee  and  Heart  aol«w  the  wife  ntiiy  it  by  oath  before  a 
mafiilnte.  On  occuion  of  the  nttftcation,  not  only  must 
ttif  hiuband  be  absent*  but  theaot  ci  n^cation  uust 

bfju-  that  he  was  so. 

A  sepanUion  of  niarriid  j):irLie*  may  take  place  eitlicr 
}'y  judititai  interference  or  voluntary  contract.  Actions 
<  (  judicial  sepaiatioa  proceed  before  the  court  of  session, 
wtueh  ta  men  eaiw  exereises  its  coniutorial  jiuwdictton 
aa  «aeoeediii|^  to  the  eoiatnissary  court.  Ptononal  Tiolenee, 
nr  acti  physically  or  morally  injurious  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  will  justify  a  judicial  separation  at  the  suit  of  the 
wife.  That  the  husband  insisted  on  retainir  i:  ;i  sr'rvant 
with  whom  he  had  held  an  illicit  intercouix'  betoru  tlie 
marriage  was  held  a  ground  of  judicial  reparation. 
(Letharo  v.  I^tham,  8th  Mareh»  1883.  2  8.  D,  2M.)  In 
jindteial  separattonaat  the  instance  of  ilw  irift,  an  aHnient> 
ary  allowance  is  awarded  to  her  against  the  husband,  pro- 
portioned to  his  means.  When  a  husband  abandons  hk 
wife,  an  alimentary  allowance  will  be  awanled  to  her 
without  a  judicial  s*?p&ralion.  A  voluntary  separation 
may  take  place  by  mutual  agreement,  but  in  such  a  ease 
an  alimentary  allowance  will  not  be  awanled  unless  it 
has  been  stipulated  for.  It  it  in  a  wife's  power,  however, 
notwithstanaing  a  vtriuntary  separation,  to  sae  for  judicial 
separation  if  the  previous  conduct  of  the  husband  towards 
her  would  justify  if,  and  thus  obtain  an  award  of  alimony. 
The  husband  whose  wife  is  cither  judicially  or  voluntarily 
separated  from  him  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts 
incurred  by  her  after  the  date  of  the  separation.  Her  own 
pr<qpaly  b  liable  to  execution  for  her  obligations,  but  not 
iier  MMttp  nnlcM  her  husband  be  living  <Rtt  of  Scotland, 
in  wni^  ease  it  has  been  decided  that  a  wife  tranacting 
business  on  her  own  account  is  liable  to  diligence  atcni  i  l 
her  person,  or  arrest  and  imprisonment.  (Orme  t*.  T)iftbi-s, 
aOth  November,  1833,  12  S.  149.)  The  husband  has  the 
tincontroUed  custody  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  during 
pupillarity.  The  court  of  ieMiOB  niU  interfere  tu  thefr 
neotection  in  the  oaie  of  fhiir  fenanal  illHMBgBi  or  af 
danger  of  eonbuahntion,  but  not  on  tiia  poSai,  of  a 
q)ecial  estate  bein^  settlLfl  o:x  a  child  by  a  third  party. 

Oil  the  dissolution  of  a  iiiarriafje  by  the  death  of  either 
party,  an  anterior  question  to  that  of  the  distribution  of  the 
property  is,  whether  the  marriage  was  permanent.  A  per- 
manent marriage  is  one  ^  hiuh  has  lasted  for  a  year  and  part 
of  a  dejTt  or  of  whioh  a  living  child  has  been  bom.  In  the 


:  of  oseolntion  bv  death  of  a  marriage  not  penttaneat, 

there  is  a  question  of  accounting,  and  the  property  of  the 
parties  is,  as  nearly  aa  circumstances  will  permit,  so  dis- 
tributed as  it  would  have  been  had  no  marriage  between 
them  been  solemnised.  In  the  case  of  a  permanent  mar- 
riage, the  movmble  property  is  divided  as  above  stated, 
the  aonrivor  getttagahau;  if  there  is  no  issue,  and  a  third 
if  there  It  isaue.  ftf  anj  real  property  in  which  a  wife 
dies  infefl,  if  there  have  been  a  living  child  bom  of  the 
marriage,  and  if  there  is  no  surviving  iame  of  the  wife  by 
a  former  marriaue,  the  wiilower  enjoys  the  life-rent  use  ; 
this  is  called  *  the  courtesy  uf  ScoUaiid.'  A  widow  enjoys 
the  life-rent  of  one-third  part  of  the  lands  over  which  her 
husband  has  died  iofieill,  way  of '  Teree.'  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  property,  peiaooal  or  heritable,  may  be  other- 
wise arranged  by  antenuptial  contract,  or  equivalents  to 
the  property  to  which  a  party  would  succeed  may  be  made 
by  the  settlements  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  di!»«olution  of  mairiajre  by  divorce  [Divohcf."), 
the  ofrendini?  party  forfeits  whatever  provisions,  li  tr  u  uv 
cooveotional,  he  or  she  might  be  entitled  to  from  the  mar- 
riige ;  and  the  innocent  party,  at  whose  mstance  the  suit 
of  divorae  it  bnmgbt,  lelaina  whatever  beaefiti»  legal  or 
eooventianal.heorahe  flu^haive  beeone  enHUod  tobf  I 
(he  marnage.  It  follows  that  when  tlie  divorce  proceecfs 
at  the  suit  of  the  wife,  she  obtain.*,  at  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree ol' divorce,  the  provisions  which,  as  above,  she  would 
be  entitled  to  on  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  suit  be  at  the  instance  of  the  hne- 
band,  the  wife  not  only  loses  her  right  to  such  procrisions, 
bat  forfaits  to  the  husband  whatever  property  she  may 
have  tfrourfit  in*  1  the  goods  in  communion. | 
WIFK,  ilUMAN.  [Marbjagk,  Rom.vn.] 
WIGAN,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  in  ihe  county 
I  if  Lancaster,  18  miles  west-north-west  of  Manchester,  and 
laa  miles  from  London.  Whitaker  aayt  that  thae  was  a 
cMlle  at  Wigaa  in  the  Btam  period,  whidi  beeaina  the 


nucleus  of  the  town.  Leland's  description  in  the  earijrnart 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  as  follows : — '  Wigan,  payio,at 
bigge  as  Warrington,  and  betli'r  buildid.  There  is  one 
paroch  chirche  amidde  the  towne  ;  sumnie  niarehaunles, 
hunime  artificers,  sutiiiue  fcrniers.'  Camden  descVibcs 
VVigan  as  a  *  neat  and  populous'  place.  The  inhabitants 
showed  great  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I. ;  the 
town  wae  taveral  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  otmtend^ 
ing  partiea  during  that  period ;  and  ^  principal  aeliont 
in  which  the  carl  of  Derby  wae  «>gaged  were  fbught 
either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity. 

Wigan  is  neither  a  handsome  nor  a  ver)-  clean  town.  The 
old  streets  are  iirej^ularly  built,  but  some  of  the  new  one^s 
near  the  river  Douglas  contain  many  good  houses.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  under  an  act  obtained 
in  1761,  and  it  Tii^hted  with  gas  by  a  company  fbrmed  in 
From  its  situation  on  the  Lauca.siiire  coal-field,  the 
]iopnlatioti  of  the  borough  li&s  iacrea.sed  with  the  develup- 
in  111  I  manufacturing  industry:  it  was  10,089  in  1801; 
14,0G<)  in  IHll;  17,716  in  1821;  20,774  in  1831;  and 
25,.'>17  in  1K41.  The  manufactures  of  the  ^lace  comprise 
linens,  calicoes,  checks,  fu«tians,  the  tpiniung  of  cotton- 
yam,  and  other  branehet  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in 
mott  of  which  a  large  number  of  Irish  are  employed.  In 
1720  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  the  river  Douglas 
navii^ble  from  Wi^an  to  the  Ribble,  which  it  enters  a  few 
miles  above  the  w  ide  outlet  of  the  Ribble.  Tlie  shares  in 
Ibis  navij,'ation  were  purchased  by  the  undertakers  of  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  who  substituted  artificial 
cuts  for  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  The  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  which  passet  throogh  the  tovm,  {(ivet  it 
the  aavantage  of  water  communimtion  with  Yorkdiire  and 
many  parts  of  Lancashire  ;  and,  by  the  l^ancaster  branch 
of  this  c  anal,  with  Westmoreland.  The  Preston  and  La.u- 
caster  liailway,  by  which  the  chain  of  railwaj'  communi- 
cation is  extended  from  the  southern  coast  of  Lngland  and 
London  to  Lancaster,  passes  through  \Vigan. 

Wigtn  hat  lacetved  nine  loyu  chartem,  the  fint  ol 
wMdiwat  granted  by  Hemjrin.  in  1M6.  Thegoventtng 
charter  prior  to  1835  was  granted  by  (  'tin.r! -s  TI.,  and  under 
it  the  municipal  body  consisted  oi  a  iiuiyor.  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  two  IjaiUfts.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  limits  of  the  borough  remain  the  same; 
but  it  is  divided  into  Ave  wards,  which  collectively  return 
ten  aldermen  mid  thirty  connoiUan.  The  member 'of  bur- 
gesm,  or  munUnpal  electdn,  in  1S97  was  1200.  The  nnai- 
ber  of  horotir^h  magistrates,  including  the  mayor  and  ex- 
mayor,  is  fillceti.  Tlie  expenditure  lor  mumcipal  purpt^.* 
in  1840-41  wa»  UlHj/.  The  principal  items  of  receipt  were 
141^.  for  rents  and  hues;  225/.  tolls  and  dues;  1439/. 
borough  and  gaol  rates ;  fiOQl.  from  the  Treasury  on  account 
of  prosecutions ;  and  the  sum  of  833/.  was  advanced  by  the 
treasurer.  Wigan  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
the  23rd  Edward  I.  (12B5),  and  again  twelve  yeaia 
afterwards,  but  from  that  time  to  the  sixteenth  century  the 
privilege  was  not  exercised.  Hefore  the  pa-s^ing  of  the 
Reform  Act  the  corporation  had  the  jiower  of  admitting 
non-re<idcnt  honorary  burgesses,  who  had  a  right  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  borough  members.  The  number 
of  this  class  of  bui|;aeet  in  1831  was  thirty-four.  Tlie 
other  electors  were  residentt  within  the  borough,  paying 
scot  and  lot,  and  previously  elected  by  the  jury  of  burgesses 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  mayor  :  this  jury 
had  the  power  of  admitting  every  male  inhabitant  resident 
in  the  borough  of  full  a^!;e  to  a  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral privilege ;  but  the  total  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  in  1831  was  only  flO.  The  bocongh  bad  long 
been  notonout  for  itt  cxpeneive  ptiiiMMnlaiT  ooateela. 
The  Refonn  Act  did  not  alter  the  findia  of  the  parlia- 
mrntnry  h  irou^h,  which,  as  well  as  the  municipal  borough, 
IS  i.iL-ii'.K ;ii  v.itli  the  township.  The  number  of  elcctoi'son 
the  register  in  IRIj'J-KJ  was  'hiZ. 

The  parish  church  of  Wigan  is  a  handsome  structure.  The 
living  is  a  rectory;  gross  revenue  2823/.,  net  revenue  22801. 
St  George's  church  was  erected  in  1781  as  a  ehapel-of<'eaae, 
and  was  partly  endowed  by  a  parliamentary  gnuit :  it  it  a 
perpetual  curacy ;  g^oss  annual  value  142/.,  net  118/.  The 
noraan  Catholics  are  niimerous,  and  have  two  chapek,  one 
built  in  1818,  at  a  cost  of  G(XX)/.,  and  another  in  ]Sl[),  which 
coai  SOUO/.  Several  of  the  priuctpal  denominations  of  dis- 
senters have  each  two  chapels.  There  is  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Jamet  L :  but  br  whom  it 
wat  fint  endowed  b  nef  known:  the  woe  of  nw  variona 
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flndowments  is  now  worth  201/.  a  year.  Under  an  act  ob> 
tained  in  1812  fifteen  governors  are  appointe<l,  who  elect 
a  hiad  ma.stcr  and  usher  :  the  number  ol"  boys  is  limited  tO 
ciehty.  The  Bhic-coat  School,  esfablislud  by  voluntary 
MDwription  in  1773,  for  educating  and  clothing  forty  poor 
ehildretti  is  now  united  with  the  national  school,  in  which 
abova  three  hundred  ddMren  are  instructed.  In  1833  the 
number  of  children  returned  as  attending;  the  daily  schools 
was  782  boys  and  658  girls ;  and  at  the  Simday-schools,  2019 
boys  and  2-130  s'lrU. 

The  town-halt  \v;u-,  t)iiilt  in  1720,  at  the  cost  of  the  borough 
nvnibers.  In  the  market-place  there  is  a  large  brick 
cditice,  102  feet  by  GG,  erected,  in  IHIG,  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturers  on  market-days:  it  iii  called  the  Commer- 
eial  Hall,  but  is  in  tut  a  cloth-hall.  A  dispensary  was 
ettablbhed  in  T7fl8,and  m  bnildin^wia  erected  for  the 

jiistifntion  early  in  the  present  century.  A  8avinps"-bank 
was  ebtiiblished  iii  1821,  and  in  1842  the  number  of  depo- 
sitors was  1C2H.  A  mechanics'  iu.s'itiite  was  opened  in 
1825.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Fiidav, 
and  there  are  three  annual  Mn, 

The  ptriah  of  Wigan  ia  very  «xteiiiiYe,  oompriaing  an 
area  of  27.610  acres,  or  above  43  square  miles.  The 
borouirh  bdundar^'  contains  2170  acres.  There  arc  besides 
three  clwpelnes  and  cicrht  townships,  whose  population,  in 
18-H,  wa-s  as  follows: — Chapcliics — Billinge  (Chapel  end), 
\x)pulation  1530,  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  235/. ;  Hindley, 
population  5450,  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  148/. ;  XJphoi- 
land,  population  3113,  a  perpetual  cura^,  Talue  165/. 
The  reetor  of  Wigan  is  the  patron  of  each  of  the  above 
livings.  The  townships  arc  —  Abram,  population  !)0l 
BillinRe  (Higher  end:,  712;  Dalton,  4R.'»;  Hniu'h.  ];{(]:{; 
Ince,  2563;  Orrell,  2478;  Pemberton,  4.)!)};  Winstanley, 
681.  The  population  of  the  parish  (includmg  the  borough) 
wan  25,5.72  in  I80I ;  31,481  in  1811;  38,318  in  1821  *, 
44.486  in  1831 ;  and  51.988  in  1841.  There  ai«  Mvmf 
springs  in  the  parish  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which 
have  been  uaBUil  in  scorbutic  complaints.  At  Hindley 
there  is  a  well  which  takes  fire  if  a  lighted  candle  be 
applied  to  the  surface.  Haiph,  Aspull,  and  Inee  are 
famous  for  cannel  coal.  At  Dalton,  Hait,'h,  Onell,  Hind- 
ley, Pemberton,  and  I'pholland.  K")7  lal>ourcrs  were  em- 
pluved  in  coal-pits  in  1831.  At  Upholland  there  wasonce 
a  Benedictine  prioiy,  and  the  priory  ehurch  ii  now  used 
as  th«  ohapel'Hif-eaM. 

(Bdnm  Lanetukire;  Mimieipal  and  Boundary  Re- 
port n,  Sec.) 

WIGEON,  or  WIDGKOX.  Marrca  Penelope,  Anas  Pene- 
lope., Linn. 

Description. — itfo/e.— Forehead  yellowish-white ;  head 
and  neck  rusty-chestnut ;  face  dotted  with  black ;  throat 
black:  breast  odour  of  wine-lees;  back  and  aides  striped 
with  blMk  and  white  zigzags ;  wing-coverts  and  lower 
parts  white;  beauty-spots  composed  of  three  bands,  the 
middle  of  which  is  preen,  and  the  lateral  ones  deep  black  ; 
M-apulars  black,  eili,'eii  "ilh  while;  under  tail-coverts 
black  ;  bill  blue,  but  black  at  the  point ;  iris  brown  ;  feet 
ash-coloured.    I-etifflh  18  inches. 

Female  smaller  than  the  male,  head  and  neck  rusty, 
sprinkled  with  black  spots ;  feathers  of  6ie  back  blackish- 
mown,  bordered  with  rusty;  wing-coverls  brown,  edged 
with  whitish;  beauty-spots  whitish  ash  colour;  breast  and 
sides  rusty  ;  bill  and  feet  blackish  ash-rolour. 

Voung  Mules  resemblinc  the  females.  In  very  old 
males  the  yellowish-white  of  the  forehead  docs  not  extend 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  which  takes  place  in  the  males 
qro  yMV  oUf  it  IS  only  in  the  oU  matei  that  the  wine- 
ooveiti  are  nu«  white.  (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Canard  Siffieur  of  the  French  ;  Anislra 
ftschiaroh,  Anatra  Mungiana,  and  Fnclnon,'  of  the 
Italians;  Pffi/ente  of  the  Germans ;  Smienl,  J'luit-eend, 
and  Hal L  f-ernd-rogel  oi  the  Nctherlanders ;  fFnand  oi' 
the  Swedes;  Ples-and  of  the  Danes:  Wk«Mwr,  Whim, 
Pundle,  Putidli  -whim,  Whew,  Panned ukoBt  BuHrUnx 

^  ^'fW?"'  "»"*«™  mUh;  and  OUmp of  the 
antiant  British. 

Geographicnl  Diflrihuti'm. — Lapland,  where  they  jire 

called  Grass  Diirks,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  all  which 

place.H  they  bn  . d.    Iceland,  where  a  few  breed.  Holland, 

where  thi  y  h  uuetimcs  breed.   Germany,  France,  Spain 

Italy.  Kcypl    Smyrna,  Asia:  ndghbourbood  of  the  Cau- 

cams.  India,  Jap^.  Very  numerous  in  the  British  Islands 

w  tha  innter.  arriving  at  Arrt  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 


ber or  bcginnmg  of  October,  the  flocks  increasing  m  pm- 
portion  to  the  severitv  of  the  weather.  They  have  bceu 
known  to  breed  in  Sunierlaaddure. 


Wigeon :  Male  and  Frmalt. 

Habits,  Food,  ifc. — Aeeording  to  Colonel  Hawker,  the 
wigcons  cither  choo«e  their  mates  or  detach  themselves 
into  small  trips  prcparator>'  to  that  choice  about  St.  Valen- 
tine's day.  The  nest  is  placed  among  low  bushes,  reeds, 
or  rushes  near  fresh  water,  and  is  formed  of  the  two  last 
vegetable  materials  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  a  warm  down 
lining  from  the  parents'  body.  Eggs  from  five  to  eicht, 
smaller  than  those  of  a  fVtld  Duch.  and  rich  crcam-c  olo  i: 
Avegetable  diet  forms  the  principal  support  of  the  wigeon, 
wMcn  not  onlv  feeds  on  aquatic  plants,  but  also  on  th« 
nme  kind  of  snort  gnus  as  that  on  which  tlia  gooae  feeds, 
as  Mr.  Witerton  Ims  satislketorily  proved,  in  additioB  ts 
other  evidence  of  its  crazinp  liabits.  [Dtcks,  vol.  is,  fi 
178.]  The  last-named  zoolo<,'ist  states  that  the  wigeen 
procures  its  food  in  the  day ;  but  it  is  also  a  nocturnal  feeder. 

This  species  has  always  been  in  request  for  the  table: 
the  price  in  the  Northumberland  Book  which  stand* 
against  the  bird  is  one  penny.  Perhaps  no  wild  fowl  eoiBa 
to  market  in  greater  plenty.  Vast  numbers  are  fkimhhcd 
by  the  decoys ;  but  the  *  gunner  *  contributes  no  small 
share ;  not  so  large  a  quantity  however  as  he  formerlv  dirf 
Colonel  Hawker  truly  sjiys  that  the  wigeon  for  coast  nich'- 
shootinz  is  like  the  fox  for  huntintr — it  shows  the  finest 
sport  of  anything  in  Great  Britain.  No  writer  has  enteiti 
so  fuUv  or  so  well  on  the  sulyeet  of  wild-fowl  shooting  ai 
the  Colonel;  and  to  his  good  sooadpnetieal  book  we  oHt 
itfiBr  our  readsBL* 

HYsniDe. 

The  male  wipeon  has  been  known  to  breed  in  confine- 
ment with  a  pin-tailed  duck  and  common  duck  ^the  dua- 
coloured  variety \ 

WIGHT,  ISLE  of,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  HamjMhire  by  a  cfauad 
cailad  the  Solent  Sea  (Pelagut  Solvent  is  the  Latin  name 
which  Bede  gives  to  it%  The  average  breadth  of  this  ehaa- 
nel  is  less  than  tour  miles.  It  is  narrowest  to  the  wi-st  of 
Yarmouth,  where  it  is,  contracted  to  about  a  mile  by  a 
narrow  tongue  of  pravelly  beach  which  runs  out  nearlj. 
two  miles  trom  the  Hampshire  coa-st,  and  on  the  cxtrt- 
mity  of  which  is  situated  Hurst  Castle.  This  nsfrow 
part  of  the  channel  is  extremely  deep,  trom  YaraMmtii 
to  near  West  Cowes  the  width  ia  flrom  two  to  three  miles: 
it  is  here  contracted  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  Init  open.«.  out 
opposite  to  Southam])ton  Water  to  about  five  miles;  it 
then  grows  narrower  a.s  it  a])proaches  Spilhead,  w  here  tJw 
entrance  to  the  channel  from  Uie  east  is  from  two  to  three 

*  '  liwinirtioni  tn  Ymm  gpoitoBwa  In  M  ttat  «Mm  loOeHsalM* 

iFc.'  Bto.,  \nM,  UMtMtn, 
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mlies.  Tlic  current  through  the  channel,  both  with  the 
rising  and  ebbing  tide,  is  extremelr  stioag. 

Tm  fomi  of  the  island  is  that  of  an  izrMular  rhomboid 
or  losenge.  The  longer  diameter,  from  tne  Fbreland  on 

the  east  to  the  Needles  Cliff  on  the  west,  is  not  quite  23 
inilos;  tlie  sliorter  diameter,  from  West  Cowes  on  the 
noitli  to  St  Catharine's  Point  on  llie  -outh  is  about  13 
miles ;  tlie  cirt- umference  is  about  r»G  miles,  and  the  area  is 
86.81U  acres,  or  nearly  136  square  miles  wfut  h  is  thirteen 

Suare  miles  leas  ttua  the  area  of  the  county  orliutland.  Tlie 
eedles  CUlf,  west,  it  in  W  40'N.  lat..  1"  34'  W.  long. ;  the 
Foreland,  east,  in  in  SO" 41' N.lat.,  1«  5'\V.  lonR.  West  Cowes 
Castle,  north,  is  in  50»  40^  N.  lat..  l"  17'  W.  lont?. ;  St. 
Catharinci  Point,  south,  in  in  TXJ"  .'ij'N'.  Int.,  T  IK'  W.  long. 

C(xi\t  and  Sur/uce. — The  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  con- 
si>f>  for  the  most  part  of  precipitous  cliffs  or  >,tn  [>  slo^jch. 
Tlie  north  coast  is  lower  than  tl»e  south.  From  West 
Cowes  to  Newtown  inlet  it  presents  lather  steep  slones; 
about  Newtown  it  is  low,  but  mes  again  towards  Yar- 
mouth. West  of  the  estuary  of  the  Yar  the  coast  is  steep 
and  high.  Colwcll  Bay  has  slnpes  :  Tutlnnd  Hriy  is  moMly 
i-nelosed  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  hori/ontal  hliala,  hut  iii 
'he  greater  part  of  Alum  H.iy  thi-  strata  ure  vcttical,  or 
nearly  so,  rismg  in  grotesque  pointed  clifl's  to  the  height  of 
300  feet.  The  unbroken  face  of  a  chalk  ridge  formi  the 
south  aide  of  the  bold  nromontoiy  of  which  the  three  or 
four  insulated  masses  or  chalk  called  the  Needle*  have 
foimerly  been  a  continuation.  From  thi.s  point,  which 
forms  ^•ratchell's  Hay,  a  line  of  chalk  precipices  extends 
to  Frcslnvater  Gate,  in  many  parts  nearly  ))erpcn(licular, 
the  western  part,  called  the  i^l.am  Hcncn,  being  (fK)  feet 
high.  The  chalk  cliff  is  continued  eastward,  the  height 
gradually  diminishiog  till  it  terminates  at  Complon.  Thence 
asucoestton  of  narrow  tenaccB,  in  some  places  quite  per- 
pendicular, gradually  increase  in  lieight  to  the  south  front 
of  St,  Catharine's  Hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  up- 
wards of  400  fuel  from  an  elevation  of  4(K)  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  St.  Catharine's  to  St.  Uoniface  land-slips  have 
formed  a  series  of  terraces,  which  have  lone  been  firmly 
settled,  and  thence  toDunnose  there  arc  similar  land-slips, 
but  more  recent,  ruinous,  and  unsettled.  From  Dunnosc 
northward  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  perpendictJar  cliffs, 
at  Luccombe  200  feet  high,  gradually  decrease  in  height 
till  they  totally  disappear  at  Sandown  Bay  ;  but  in  about 
half  a  mile  the  red  cliffs  of  Yavcilar.d  bt^m  to  ajiptar, 
and  soon  rise  to  the  height  of  '2(K)  ft'tt.  TIk'>i'  arr  mu  - 
ceeded  by  the  vertical  face  of  the  chalk  rang*  which,  as 
seen  at  Culver  Chff,  is  similar  to  the  Needles  ^rammtoiy, 
hut  not  so  high.  A  series  of  precipicee.  presenting  per* 
pendicolar  fhces  of  stone  and  loom,  gradually  decrease  in 
heiffht  to  Bembridgi'.  Having  passed  the  entrance  to 
Hrading  Ilavi  i).  tlic  coast  rises,  and  at  St.  Helen's  is  again 
niL'h,  sti'L'p,  and  woody,  as  far  as  Nettle.stone,  where 
rocky  points  forty  or  fifty  feet  iiigh  project  into  the 
sea.  At  Puckpool  the  coast  is  steej)  and  lofty,  and  is 
coveted  with  wood  to  Ryde.  Binsteao,  Quarr,  and  Woot« 
ton,  where  it  ie  again  tow.  From  Ktiuft  Kqr  to  Eaat 
Cowes  the  coast  ia  more  undemined  by  luidnpiingi  and 

the  sea. 

The  Mirfarc  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  for  the  most  part  at 
a  great  cif\ation  above  the  sea.  A  range  of  high  chalk 
downs  extends,  with  some  interruptions  and  irregularities, 
from  the  Culver  Cliff  east  to  the  Needles  west.  In  this 
dialk  range  there  are  three  principal  depressions  :  be< 
tween  Yaverland  and  Brading,  three-ouartera  of  a  mile 
wide,  through  which  the  eastern  Yar  flows ;  between  St. 
Gcorce'sDown  and  Carisbrooke,  half  a  mile  wide,  through 
which  the  Medina  flows;  and  at  Freshwater  Gate,  hardly 
a  hundred  yards  wide,  through  which  the  western  Yar 
flows.  Besides  these  principal  depressions,  several  others, 
from  100  to  20O  feet  deep,  divide  the  range  into  ft  terMS  of 
long  enuneaeei.  A  oonaideiable  part  of  the  range,  espe- 
cially at  the  east  end  and  west  ena,  is  single,  and  very  nar- 
lo-.v  at  the  fop,  with  steep  slopes  to  the  north  and  south  ; 
about  the  centre  the  cliain  is  diiuhie,  and  .sonictimes  triple, 
e\fendihg  into  irregular  offsets.  Ttie  highest  point  of  the 
chalk  range  is  Moltiston  Down,  C9H  feet  above  tne  sea.  The 
south  side  of  the  island  cnmsists  of  a  high  range  of  downs, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  on  the  weal,  is  part  of  the  ohalk 
ridge ;  on  the  south,  is  chalk  in  horfaiontal  strata;  on  the  | 
cast,  is  green  sandstone  and  ironsand.  A  broad  vulley  se-  • 
paxates  the  lolly  range  of  south  downs  from  the  central  ! 
chftlk  nde;e.    The  north  side  of  the  island,  which  is  in  i 


general  less  elevated  than  the  south  side,  consists  of  a  great 
variety  of  wqpded  hills  and  valleys. 

The  moat  extensive  of  the  vafleys  is  that  of  the  eftstciB 
Yar,  alluded  to  above,  which  comprises  a  large  portion  of 
the  most  fertile  land  in  the  island.  It  is  bounded  »nuth  br 
the  southern  range  of  downs,  north  by  the  central  chalk 
ridge,  west  by  tne  eastern  biMindary  of  the  Medina  valley, 
and  east  by  the  sea.  The  basin  of  tne  Medina,  which  is  in 
general  very  narrow,  forms  a  central  valley.  Tlic  south- 
western valley  is  bounded  on  the  <;a8t  by  St.  Catharine's 
Hill,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  jie  north  by  the  chalk 
ridge,  Nomerous  small  streams  drain  tliis  tract,  but  as 
the  coast  is  high,  they  enter  the  sea  by  narrow  chasms 
calli'd  chines.  These  (.■bines  all  owe  tlieir  lurmation  to  a 
common  cause,  the  action  ul  small  streams  wlucli  descend 
from  the  high  land  to  the  sea,  ami  fallmj,'  over  the  edges  of 
tile  cliffs  have  worn  for  tliemselves  deep  gulhes,  some  of 
which  run  inwards  ft  oomiderable  distance  from  the  shore. 
On  the  north-east  are  ft  number  of  small  vaUejrat  which  open 
separately  into  the  sea ;  that  of  the  Wootton  mer  ia  the  most 
extensive.  Inconsiderable  streams  run  through  these  val- 
leys. Another  series  of  separate  valleys,  but  more  flat  and 
marshy  than  the  north-ca-stern,  forms  a  north-western  valley 
which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  high  land  of  Colweil 
Bay  and  Totwell  Bay.  Last  and  least  is  the  singular  valley 
of  rresjiwftter,  in  which  the  western  Yar  riaea  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sooth  ooaat,  and  mnuinK  into  the  aen  at  Yar- 
mouth, almost  makea  ft  distinct  pefiiwlft  of  the  weatem 
end  of  the  island. 

The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  .St.  Catharine's  Tlill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  830  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  height  of 
Diinnose  is  792  feet. 

Rirert.— The  Medina  rises  near  the  north-eastern  foot  of 
St.  Catharine's  Hill,  and  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  till  near 
Gat  combe,  where  the  valley  becomes  wider;  ittnen  passes 
through  the  chalk  ridge  rear  tlic  centre  of  the  island, 
and  flowing  on  the  east-ide  cil  New  port,  forms  immediately 
below  the  town  a  wide  a  stnary,  and  enters  the  sea  five  miles 
to  the  north,  between  East  and  West  Cowes.  The  eastern 
Yar,  or  Brading  river,  has  its  source  in  the  same  range  of  hills 
IS  the  Medina,  not  far  to  the  east ;  it  runs  in  a  direction 
generally  north,  north  Olt,  and  east,  and  passing  through 
a  narrow  cha^m  is  the  ch^k  range  between  Brading  and 
Yaverlaud,  then  forms  Brading  Haven,  which  at  l.it^h 
water  is  a  lu  autilul  lake  of  800  acres,  but  at  low  water  is  a 
siulace  vi'  mmldy  sand  crossed  by  the  Yar.  It  receives 
several  small  affluents  in  its  course.  The  western  Yar  risea 
near  Freshwater  Gate,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth; 
it  ia  an  K«tuaty  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  which  is  less 
than  three  miles.  The  Wootton  River  and  the  Newtown 
River  arc  small  streams  which  form  similar  a'stuarics. 

Gfo!iigt/.~The.  whole  series  of  the  strata  which  compose 
the  Isle  of  Wight  are  exhibited  in  its  precipitous  clifts  in 
the  most  distinct  and  complete  manner.  Some  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  those  strati  present  are  extremely  curious. 
The  north  aide  of  the  islaml  consists  of  the  strata  above 
the  chalk ;  the  centre  «nd  flie  upper  part  of  the  south  dde 
ooosists  of  the  chalk ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  south  and 
the  south-east  sides  consist  of  the  strata  l>elow  the  chalk. 
Tlu>  whole  of  these  strata,  taken  in  a  descending  series,  are 
the  following:— alluvium,  upper  freshwater  formation, ma- 
rine formation,  lower  freshwater  formation,  sand  without 
shells,  London  clay,  plastic  clay,  chalk  with  flints,  chalk 
without  flints,  chalk-marl,  green  sandstone,  blue  marl,  and 
ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone,  the  lowest  of  the  series. 
The  series  above  the  chalk  belongs  to  what  has  been  called 
the  chalk  basin  of  the  I.sle  of  Wight,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are,  near  Winchester  to  the  north,  near  C'arisbrooke 
to  the  south,  Brighton  to  the  e:ist,  and  Dorchester  to  the 
west.  This  basin  is  circumscribed  by  chalk-hills,  except 
where  it  is  broken  into  by  the  Solent  Sea. 

The  noit  extnordinaiy  ciroinMtaiiee  in  the  geoli^cal 
stnieture  of  the  Me  of  wight  istiie  vertical  or  nighly  in- 
clined position  of  the  central  chalk  ridge  and  o(  the  plnstio 
clay  and  London  clay  to  the  north  of  it.   'fhe  strata  farther 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so, 
those  to  the  south  being  the  chalk  and  underlying  strata, 
which  remain  undisturbed,  while  those  to  the  north  are  mom 
recent  formations  depo«iied  horinmtally  aud  unoonfonaa* 
I  biy  on  the  broken  edges  of  the  vertical  strata.  Two  great 
•  sections  of  these  vertical  strata  are  exhibited  by  the  Culver 
\  Cliff  and  the  cKfla  of  Whitecliff  Bay  on  the  east,  and 
I  the  Needles  Cliff  and  the  ciifTs  of  Alum  Bav  on  the  west. 
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la  Whitediff  Bay*  the  plwtie  clay  and  sands  form  two  I 
Miw  efifb  perfeeUv  verfieal ;  roundini;  the  cape  to  the  | 

wuth,  the  chalk  of  the  Culver  Cliff  risos  to  %  irn  at  heii,'ht  i 
at  an  arifjle  of  about  dippinir  N.N.F...  and  gradually  I 
diminishinsi  to  aliovit  50°.  In  Alum  Hay,  n  sootion,  quite  ; 
conformable,  but  more  extensive  und  distinct,  is  exhibited,  i 
On  tiie  tenth  are  the  lower  .strata  of  chalk  and  chalk-marl  ! 
at  an  ai^Ie  of  about  SO"  N  J4.£.,  the  upper  strata  of  chalk 
at  an  angle  of  aboat  70^ ;  finther  to  the  north,  the  plastic 
(  Jay  and  its  sands  perfectly  vertical ;  .still  farther  to  the 
north,  the  London  rlay,  also  vertical :  and.  Carthest,  a  bed 
of  yellow  sand  inclined  at  an  an^jlc  of  GO"  or  70"  N.N.E. 
The  thickne&ses  ol"  tliesc  strata  alinve  the  chalk  lor  rather, 
aa  they  are  now,  on  one  side  of  i  t )  are — 1 ,  plastic  clay  forma- 
tioD,1131  feet;  London  clay,  200  feet;  and yellow  aand,  100 
ftet :  altxigether  14B1  feet.  The  thee  of  the  chalk  ridge  is 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wnde.  The  npper  strata  of  chalk 
have  alternating:  strata  of  flints  in  a  very  extruordinary 
state,  tiu"  pieces  of  flint,  tlioii^h  closely  invested  with  the 
chalk  and  perfectly  retaining  their  lorms,  bein;:  found, 
irben  taken  hold  of,  to  be  shivered  into  fragments  of 
crenr  atze  from  three  inchea  to  an  impalpable  pwder,  and 
the  mictured  e^pes  of  eveiy  particle  oeing  quite  sharp,  as 
if  the  effect  had  been  occasioned  by  a  blow  of  inconceiv- 
able force.  TTie  plastic  day  in  Alum  Day  consists  of 
cla\'s,  niaii.K,  and  sands  in  a  countless  number  of  layers,  ■ 
some  extremely  thin,  of  every  variety  of  colour,  ami  most 
of  them,  especially  when  recently  cut,  inconceivably  bright, 
like  the  itnpa  of  a  ribbon  or  the  streaks  of  a  tnlip.  It 
contains  also  eiirht  beds  of  wood-eoa),  or  rather  bituininiied 
wood,  each  about  one  foot  thick,  and  vertical,  like  the 
other  layers.  The  cross  fiacturc  of  the  coal  is  earliiy  ;  it 
bums  with  difficultv.  with  little  flame,  and  a  sulphureous 
smell.  The  line  alonj;  which  the  disturbing  force  acted 
that  occasioned  the  vertical  position  of  ttw  strata  may  be 
tiaeed  as  lar  as  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire. 

Another  very  eurioos  etreumttanee  in  the  stratilleation 
of  the  Isle  of  Wicrht  is  that  nf  a  murine  deposit  between  • 
two  freshwater  dejiosits.  This  is  distinctly  shown  ia  aj 
natural  section  of  Headoii  Hill,  on  the  north  siile  of  Alum  i 
Bay.  Hence  it  haa  been  concluded  that  this  hiil  must  { 
have  been  twice  the  bottom  of  a  frMtntttter  lake,  and  at 
an  intermediate  {wriod  have  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
This  marine  deposit  does  not  seem  to  be  a  nart  of  any  ex- 
tensive formation  :  it  only  forms  a  bed,  of  wnich  the  actual 
boundaries  are  unknown  ;  Init  \h(^  freshwater  formations 
have  been  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  ral- 
caire  ^rvsjtirr  of  the  Paris  tiasin.  Beneath  tliese  forma- 
tions in  Headjn  IIill,  and  extending  into  Alum  Bay, 
Tolland's  Bay,  and  ColwcU  Bay,  is  a  stratum  of  pure  silice- 
ous sand  without  shells,  from  ao  to  50  feet  thieli,  which  is 
extensively  used  for  makinj;  the  best  kinds  ofplass.  This 
sand,  a  bed  of  Idack  clay,  3.">  feet  thick,  immediately  above 
it,  the  lower  fre>.hwater  formation,  tlic  marine  formation, 
the  upper  freshwater  formation,  and  the  alluvium  which 
Cnids  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  all  nearly  hoiiiontal,  the  dip 
being  slightly  to  the  north. 

The  fossil  sfa«Il8  contained  in  the  hmr  frethumttr  forma- 
tion are  limneus,  planorbis,  cydostirma.  and  one  or  two 
others:  there  are  no  marine  remains.  Tlic  beds  of  this 
formation  inHeadon  IIil!  are  iireirular;  it  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  chtf  in  Totiand  Bay,  and  appears  at  Warden 
Ledge  in  a  more  uniform  and  indumtcd  state,  and  has 
been  traced  as  ftir  to  the  east  as  Nettlestone.  It  is  only 
14  feet  tMek  in  the  Binatead  quarries,  formerly  in  much 
estimation,  but  now  wrought  out.  The  marine  formation 
consists  of  ashclly  marl.  The  fossil  shellsconsislof  cerithia, 
many  .species,  cycla.s  cytlierea,  iincilla,  &c.,  gcncrany  very 
perfect,  and  may  be  gathered  by  handfulls.  This  forma- 
tion appears  about  half-way  up  the  cliiTin  Headon  Hill,  where 
it  is  36  feet  thick.  It  is  seen  occaaionally  all  round  the  north 
aide  oftiieldMd,  in  Totiand  Bay,  Colweil  Bay.Cowes,  Ryde, 
and  OS  far  to  the  south  as  Bembndge.  The  upper  freshtcater 
formation  is  55  feet  thick  in  Headon  Hill,  but  it  is  not  so  thick 
in  otherparts  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  yellowish-white 
marl.  The  fu!»iil  mlx^W*  are  abundant,  and  consist  of  limnei, 
helices,  planorbcs,  and  others,  extremely  thin  and  friable, 
many  of  them  quite  perfect,  and  without  any  admixture  of 
nuunne  shells.  It  appears  in  manv  places  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  as  far  south  as  WhiteclifT  Bay,  some- 
times in  consolidated  strata  and  sometimes  in  blocks  lying 
loose  in  the  soil.  The  top  of  Headon  Hill,  as  before  men- 
tioned, consists  of  an  alluvium,  cliiefly  of  rolled  flints. 


The  whole  of  the  north  aide  of  the  ishuid  is  consideMd 
to  belong  to  these  fbrmattoma. 

The  south  side  of  the  Me  of  Wig^ht,  from  Dnnnose  to  Rf . 
Catharine's,  conaistA,  in  the  irpper  part,  of  chalk  and  chalk- 
marl,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata ;  the  centre  is  green  sand- 
stone,  beneath  whieli  is  dark  marl,  and  then  liermginous 
sand.  Whenever  the  land  springs  act  on  thbnMlirit  is 
formed  into  mud,  nins  out,  and  leaves  the  green  Modatone 
and  chalk  without  suj  port,  wludi  then  tumble  down.  In 
thi<5  manner  have  been  formed  those  picturesque  terraces 
called  the  UrulercUtt'.  'Hie  green  sandstone,  so  called  from 
its  beincr  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  crcen 
earth,  is  here  about  70  feet  thick,  divided  in  layers  bybtlicr 
substances.  Tlie  green  sandstone  and  dark-red  ferruginous 
sand  extend  ftom  Dunnoae  fo  Yaveriand.  Ihe  iron-sand 
is  very  thick,  and  some  of  it  consolidated  into  rock,  as 
may  l>e  seen  in  the  lofty  perpendicular  RedclifT  near 
Yavcrland.  ( 'lift's  of  the  iroii-sand  maybe  traced  from 
Sandown  Hay  on  the  east  to  Freshwater  on  the  wtst, 
except  where  it  is  concealed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Uoder. 
cliff.  It  fimns  the  mbatntaun  of.all  the  south  side  of  flie 
island. 

Between  the  eentral  chalk  ridge  and  the  sooth  range  of 

dow  ns,  the  chalk  and  green-sand  arc  entirely  wantiiiu',  and 
in  this  space,  which  constitutes  the  valleys  of  Newchurch 
and  Kinpslon,  the  iron-sand  only  is  found. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.— Noxih.  of  the  chalk  ridge  the 
predominating  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  is  extremely  w  ell 
suited  for  the  growth  of  wood,  eraecially  oak,  which,  in  the 
neighbouhooaof  East  Cowes  ana  St.  Helen's,  grows  down 
to  the  water's  edire.  Kim  docs  not  bear  the  sea  air  so  ^feli 
as  oak,  but  in  sheltered  situation*  it  prow!»  to  a  large  si7e. 
Ash  is  not  common,  and  the  beech  is  rare.  This  side  ot 
the  island  was  formerly  covered  with  forest,  and  though  the 
demand  for  ship-building  has  thinned  it  greativ,  it  is  stil'. 
well  wooded.  All  the  northern  half  of  the  ishud  ia  mieh 
Inferior  to  the  southern  half  as  arable  land.  The  soil, 
whether  clay  or  loam,  is  crcnemny  very  full  of  flints.  Much 
chalk  is  used  for  manure,  and  si  a-wecd  is  mixed  with  the 
duns  in  the  tann-yard.  Tlie  soil  of  the  whole  of  thes^iuth 
part  uf  the  island  is  generally  a  rich  red  loam,  in  some  ports 
inclining  to  sand,  in  others  more  stiff  and  clayey,  bat  evciy* 
where  extremely  fertile.  Umber  does  not  grow  so  well  en 
the  south  aide  of  the  island  as  on  the  north  ride.  A  long 
fleecy  grey  moss  invests  many  of  the  trees.  Almo-t  a!l 
the  lower  tracts  arc  einployetl'  in  tillaLje,  and  the  pruauco 
of  wheal  esiu  eialiy  is  t;reater  than  in  almost  any  other  pari 
of  the  kingdom.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oatu  are  exported  tos 
considerable  amount  annually,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse  and 
^een  crops  are  cultivated.  The  pastures  and  meadowa  aie 
nch,  but  ftw  oxen  are  reared.  Dairies  are  attached  to  most 
of  the  larger  farms.  The  ATderney  and  Dovon^^lire  cow 
are  preferred.  Large  flocksof  >hcep  are  led  on  ihod.  vns, 
and  are  in  repute  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  Alnnit 
50,000  are  shorn  annually,  and  about  GOOO  lambs  are  sent 
to  the  London  markets  every  year. 

Game  is  abundant,  especially  pheaaanta.  Fish  is  not 
taken  in  great  abundance,  except  shell-fiah.  LolMcn 
and  crabs  arc  very  large  and  fine  on  the  soufli  siilo  of  thf 
island.  Sea-fowl,  choughs,  puthns,  razor-billis  iiJC.,  t^ozi 
to  the  cliffs  in  summer  in  va^st  numbeta:  the  Main  Bendi 
is  their  chief  place  of  resort. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  especially  in  the  Talleys  and 
sheltered  parts  of  the  south  side  of  the  island.  1^t»Isi. 
myrtles,  geraniums,  and  various  kinds  of  delicate  «vtr- 
greens,  flourish  through  the  winter.  The  UnderclifT  has 
been  particularly  recommended  as  suitable  for  inv.\liJ>. 

The  Isle  of  \N  ieht  is  imu-h  visited,  a.>-  well  l"or  the  i:ran- 
deur  and  extruorditiaty  geological  structure  of  its  chfls  ss 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  interior,  in  which,  c  onshlcr. 
ing  the  smallness  of  the  space,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  $sij 
other  part  of  tlie  kingdom. 

Divisions,  Towns,^-c. — The  Isle  of  "Wight  is  included  in 
the  county  of  Southampton  (Hampshire).  Tlie  two  neailj 
equal  divisions  of  the  island  formed  by  the  Medina  con«ti- 
tute  the  Liberties  of  East  Medina,  which  contoim  14 

Sarishes,  and  West  Medina,  which  contains  16  parishes 
y  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Isle  of  Wight  vras  weft^ 
rated  from  Hampshire  forparliamcntary  puiposea,  and 
returna  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Iblhming  is  the  population  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ac- 
cording to  th«  annmetatloB  of  panhM^  fn  ua  mt 
1841:—  ' 
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'  Joflii<f<^  till-  t  riTili  1  ,ir  JliiliV^forJ. 

l  an-li  -I  U  :i  Iim  U  r.tuni  iiitl  icliM  p.ir»  iif  lljo  Ivlbing  of  NiHllwouiljc, 


shi>-h.  toKvthrr  ivitli  IVMii-liureh  jiorUh,  l<>mu  iht'  whole  of  that  lytbiuf. 
■  I»r1rtw  AlwuawiB.  Ittmajm  cba|«liy,  mmi  It  ftmm  fa  Imi|i 

l*fM, 


!nr!;-'ir4  111-  nuHMT  o( AmUincNilM.  wlik  St  JgluMtiBl*;  fh*  I9lhlitir< 
'  nr^.  .  uh  k«7i  Itmr.  w|ih3»:  BmUM.  wJihlU;  RMloiqr ami 
Wmk.  viUi  96.1.  « 

*  ladiniisllMptUUiin  orWio»ilI.V«atMir,  Winilni.  uidPriaMltUt  tlw 
ratlM  »«rl*h  rootaMM  8370  InbsMtaiM*.  Th«  iiMt  htetme  of  DHtnilathin 
«na,  itmamiH  iWllM4  MlwIUInffaKl  ll»  wMfaiwl  iBflwarTiiilori 

tb«  ■■lull  pliimi  «r  ftjNfe  Ml  ViDtnor.  Vcmmt ccntalM  tjD  fahaUt- 

*  Inrlndn  86  viaibiri. 

''  iDcludn  the  haoilels  nf  Itnrton,  Cooablx,  Faulec,  UHl.Iwttf  Covroi.  Kut 
4  ',tvn  conhiuB  t<!K)  inhahiuiil*. 

"  'n»*  pntiro  pnrifh  uf  Woottoii  rnnUini  51  inhabilaiilf.  Hip  mtiro  Uitlnlcl 
of  <%Utoi«am,         b  pwtir  ill  Cariilwwke  fiMfali,  MOit^  im  inha^^ 


>  Inr1n<t<^  tlir  linmVt  of  f 4nimrr>eon,  »ti<l  \>ut  of  Uh>  haniirt  ofChMloa.  iha 
ttftuaiuUi  I     »  III  II  11  III  111''  laniU  of  Moltistnii. 

'*  TW  ciititr  jNirwli  or  OllHHirBe  coutaiut  'ji)  iulubitaolt. 

lartndM  to*  tomta.  aitlanaiodlUI,  in  I'lirkliunt  Pnrvsl,  1.1  vrtiui*} 
n»lLlmnl1*ri«on.aiat  HoiMa  orTDalattry,  441 ;  Allwnf  Bnrmrki,  M(  Luaa. 
lie  A.yliim.  m  yrrtoni.  The  i-iilirn  )i.iriili,  mtliiJ.ii;-  llii-  iilwvr,  OMIallia 
561-1  iniiu  -iinni!. 

"  Iitcluilea  ttw>  lytliiiun  nf  EmIm.  MiiUlrtoa.  Kanoo,  and  WmtoM. 

>•  Iiid»tevMtorilMlBHM«<CWlMii.  lh«i«niai(r«r«bhhJstidw 
jMTuh  afBristnB. 

luetuAc*  U  prraoiw  in  th«faol. 

The  «fiiilie  |M>i>li  ot      NichuU*  &i>tlr'HoM  conUiia  275  InhaliUaMn, 
"  Tiu?  ent'uc  |iart»li  of  Nurtliwcxxl  imouIim  6141  iakabUailla.  Thb  I 

loci  intir.  %i  pi-rmnt  in  hmi«>i  rxtmpnrocMat. 
I'  locluilen  Uic  iuuaici  uf  Niiun>ou>l. 


The  chief  towiwar«—N««iMiirt,  Oow««i  East  and  Wcat, 
Ryde,  and  Yannouth. 

Nettport,  the  capital  town  of  the  Ide  of  Wight,  ia  aitu- 
atecl  in  a  valley  near  the  c«ntre  of  the  t»Iand,  on  the  west 
hiink  of  the  Medina  river,  which  is  navigable  to  Newport. 
The  tide  flows  iiL-arly  to  N'l  u  jn/it  l)iid<;t'.  and  carries  large 
harsrcs  to  the  quay,  vvliich  built  in  front  of  the  town, 
where  the  Cariabrouke  stream  falls  into  the  Medina. 
Veaiacis  of  coiisiderablt^  Inirthen  can  ascend  with  high 
tviM,  Tlie  town  is  built  uu  an  easy  ascent,  and  the 
atc«eta»  which  are  sufficiently  wide,  crow  each  other  nt  right 
aagMa.  It  ia  a  verv  pretty  town,  well  paved,  lighted  with 
K«s,  and  clean.  The  town-hall  and  suubet-houae  form  a 


neat  stmctun^  whidi  ia  laid  to  be  very  commodious  in  its 
anangemei^  It  waa  begun  in  1814  and  finiahed  in  1810, 
at  a  coat  of  lOfiOOl.  The  magiatratea  cftbe  idaadnteet  in 

the  town-hall  every  Saturday,  to  determine  parochial  mat- 
ters, and  to  commit  offenders  for  trial  to  the  connty  assizes. 
TIk  Isu'  o I  Wight  Iiustitutiun,  uliich  is  a  public  library 
and  reading-room,  is  a  buililintr  which  is  said  to  surpass  tl)« 
town-hall  in  elegance :  it  v;iis  Iniilt  bysubscripticn  in  iHll. 
There  is  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  free  fframniar* 
school  is  a  large  stone  building,  erected  in  1619.  Hiecan- 
ferenoea  between  Cbariea  I.  and  the  iiarliament  were  held 
in  the  aohool-room,  and  laated  forty  days.  Thei  e  are  two 
aMemhlj'fooniat  and  a  mall  hot  neatthieatre.  'I  he  chwch 
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was  liiiill  ill  1172.  boon  freqiirnttr  repaired  &ini.'o  : ! 

his  a  Inrire  plain  structuie.  Tht-ri'  jiio  six  cKaptils  bt-loiig- 
iiii;  to  diHerciit  classes  of  dissentera.  Tlie  House  of  Indus- 
try, in  the  vicinity  ot  iScwporl,  a  spaciuus  building,  with 
8u  acres  of  lana  attached  to  it,  divided  into  fields  and 
gardens,  and  cultiv»tod  by  the  inmatiw:  ia  1840  there  were 
441  penons  in  it.  The  Albanjr  Biwndn,  not  ftr  from  the 
Hoiue  of  Industry,  were  built  in  1796,  and  were  much  em- 
ployed during  the  war :  they  have  a  good  military  hospital, 
anil  grounds  attached  to  them  :  in  1840  they  contained 
only  54  persons.  Parkhur-l  prisuo,  for  juvenile  convicts, 
also  in  the  neiehl  •  n  I  od  of  Newport,  in  Cansbrooke 
parish,  contained,  in  1840,  319  individuals,  and  the  gaol 
at  Newport  14.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  ii  in  Cuic- 
brookc  {wrish,  contaiaed  Mpenons  in  1840. 

The  narket  ia  on  Saturday,  and  ia  mnch  iy«quented 
hf  ptnons  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  Newpoil  being 
a  central  depfit,  from  which  corn  and  other  atjnciil- 
tural  i)roduce  are  shipped,  and  which  imports  articles  oC 
inanulactiire,  coals,  provisions,  and  whatever  else  nrny  be 
wanted  for  the  interior  and  south  side  of  tlie  island.  An 
unuai  Mr  ia  held  <m  Whit  Moodajr»  Tueadai^  and  Wed* 
nesday ;  and  at  Michaelmas  there  are  three  Baivain-Fur 
Saturdays,  when  the  countn,  nien-senrantsand maid-servants 
meet  at  separate  parts  of  the  town  to  be  hired,  and  this  is 
the  great  season  I'or  rustic  sports. 

Fravious  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 'in  1835,  New- 
poct  waa  a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  bOKOgh.  As  a 
niuiidpal  borough,  it  oonaiated  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
•leren  aldermen,  aell^lected,  tweWe  chief  burgesses,  and 
an  indefinite  niunber  of  freemen.  It  was  ineorporated  by 
a  charter  of  James  I.  The  iioveriiin«;  charter  of  the 
borough  was  13  Chas.  II.  By  the  Municipal  liefonn 
Act  it  has  Iwen  divided  into  two  wards,  with  »ix  al- 
dermen, and  dghteen  councillors.  The  number  of  bur- 
gesses, or  raunidpal  electors,  in  lti37  was  520.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  borough  in  184IM1  was  662/.  9<.  7d. : 
among  the  items  were — for  the  administration  of  justice, 
prosecutions,  &c,,  3U/.  16f.  RJ. ;  police  and  constables. 
282/.7».  '2/1. ;  rents,  rates,  taxes,  ntul  insurance,  4:)/.  (>f.  lOrf.; 
salaries,  pensions,  and  aliowance  to  niunici(Hil  officers, 
1U3/.  3t.  lOd. ;  public  works,  repairs,  &c.,  8U/.  6*.  4d. ; 
printing,  &c.,  21.  \2».  3d. ;  miscellaneous,  lit.  9*.  lOd.  As 
a  parliamentary  borough,  the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
mayor,  akteraen,  and  burgesses ;  the  greatest  numl>er  of 
eleetom  who  had  polled  at  any  election  during  thirty  years 
preceding  IR'll  wa-s  2"2.  The  population  within  the  limit.s 
adopted  tiy  the  Reform  Act  for  parliamentan,'  juirposes  I 
was,  in  1841,  G.'i30.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  : 
of  Commons,  as  it  did  before  the  llefomi  Act.  The  number  ■ 
of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  1838-40  was 
600,  of  whom  w7  were  houaeholdeta  of  Itf.  or  upwards,  i 
Hie  number  on  the  register  in  1836^  was  008.  Tlie  par-  j 
liamentar}'  return  gives  the  population  of  the  town  and  i 
borough  as  38ii8;  but  as  a  considerable  jiart  of  the  a(  tu.%,l 
town  IS  in  the  parish  of  I'arislnoDke,  this  is  not  the  true 
uopulatioo  of  toe  town  proper.  It  nt  probably  alwut  5U00. 
Newport  is  x*i]Opc'^'y  ^  chape Iry.  the  minister  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  vtear  of  Cahsbrooke,  but  it  ia  called  a  parish, 
has  aepamte  ehurdiwaidcna  and  ovcneeri,  and  is  in  no 
respect  subject  to  iutoilfcnce  ftom  the  pariib  officers 

of  C'aii.sljrooke. 

('•jivcK.  U  ritt  and  £ci«/,  are  situated  respectively  on  the 
west  and  east  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  East 
Ck>wes  is  a  small  place,  bot  it  contains  the  custom-house  for 
the  whole  island.  The  eommunicatiou  with  West  Cowes 
is  br  a  ferry. 

West  Cowes  is  built  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill.  The  lower  streets  arc  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  i.s  picturesquely  situated,  and 
there  are  many  elegant  cottages  and  gentlenitnii  seatft  near  it. 
There  is  a  town-hall  and  market-house,  a  very  plain  build- 
ing, for  the  erection  of  which  an  act  was  obtained  in  1816. 
The  drarch  was  built  in  1653,  and  enlarged  in  181 1  at  an 
expense  of  3000^.  by  a  private  gentleman.  It  is  a  chapel 
dependent  on  the  parish  church  of  Northwood.  Another 
chapel,  which  was  consecrated  in  1832.  was  erected  and 
partly  endowed  at  the  fcole  expense  of  a  lady.  There  is 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  rhapcl,  and  an 
Independent  chapel.  A  national  school  was  erected  id 
1821.  West  Cowes  castle  is  a  small  fortress  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  population  «^  the  pariah  of  Northwood,  in 
which  West  Oowcais  eituated.  by  Uw  Mtnmo  of  1841,  ia— 


males,  2^77  ;  fcninlts,  '2770  :  tf)t.il.  5147.  Th*re  are  batha  , 
cotiti^'uous  lo  the  Parade  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  to^wn.  | 

Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  beach,  the  bathiuip^iiaicbinea 

are  managed  by  windlasses. 

Jtyde  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Newchareh,  in  fbe 
libertv  of  East  Medina,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  thv 
island.  The  town  is  modem;  the  streets  are  wide  and  , 
tolerably  regular,  well  paved,  and  cleansed  under  eofnmts-  i 
sioners  appointed  by  an  act  passed  in  1829.  The  homes  , 
being  generally  stuccoed,  and  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
and  intermineled  with  the  foliage  of  trees  in  the  numerous 
gardens,  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  very  picturesque. 
The  market-house  and  town-hall  form  a  liandsome  buud* 
ing  138  feet  by  56.  St.  Thomas's  chapel  and  St.  James's 
chapel  are  both  dependent  on  the  parish  church  of  New. 
church,  which  is  seven  miles  distant.  There  is  an  Inde- 
pendent chapel  and  a  Methodist  chapel.  There  is  a  free- 
school,  and  there  are  Sundftv-schools  attached  to  St.  Janii->*!- 
chapel  and  the  two  dis-sentint:  chapels.  There  are  1;.' 
near  the  pier.  The  town  hm  considerable  trade  :  u  ex- 
ports com,  flour,  sheep,  calves,  lamb?,  &c.,  and  Ka^t  and 
West  India  ships  firequently  call  here  to  sui^jrtheinselTes 
with  provisions  (br  their  vovagea.  Tbesday  and  FHday  are 
the  markf*  1  u  Boat  and  yacht  building  are  carried  on. 
and  occasi  I  .1  \  larger  vessels  are  built.  Tlie  pier  wa* 
erected  a'  i  \;>ense  of  12,000/.  The  found  it  ■.■  i-i  was  ]au: 
June  2^,  1813,  and  the  structure,  which  is  mostly  of  wouJ. 
was  completed  in  1814 ;  it  extends  1740  feet  into  the  »va. 
A  landing  may  be  made  in  calm  weather  at  all  times  of  the 
tide.  It  is  fbrmshed  with  an  iron  railing  and  covered  seats, 
and  forms  a  ver}'  fine  parade.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1841  was  8J70,  consisting  of  3742  males  and  4628 
females.  Tlie  population  of  the  town,  accordimx  to  tli^ 
census  of  1831,  was  3396 :  it  is  now  probably  between 
4000  and  5000. 

YarmotUh  is  a  small  town.  The  powulalion  of  the  town 
and  parish,  according  to  the  returns  nr  1841,  is  only  507< 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  sestuaty  of  the  western 
Yar.  It  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  there  is  com- 
niunicalion  by  steam-boat  twice  a  day  witli  Lvmingtn:,. 
It  has  a  town-hall  and  market-house,  a  church,  a Metltodi^i 
chapel,  and  a  Baptist  chapel.  The  castle  is  a  small  fun. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Yarmouth  is  a  corporate 
town,  which  was  not  aflleeled  by  the  Corporations  Act  of 
18.3.').  It  consists  of  a  mayor  and  eleven  other  chief  bur- 
pesses,  who  are  self-elected.  The  governing  charter  is  7 
James  1.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  it  wa^  a  partia- 
nientary  boron ph,  and  returned  two  mombers.  The  elective 
franchise  was  in  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  large>t 
number  who  had  voted  at  any  election  for  the  thirty  yean 
preceding  1831  was  nine.  It  had  sent  representatives  as 
early  as  1304,  but  did  not  send  them  regularly  till  SSTElix., 
1984.  It  was  disfriuiehfsed  by  the  Reform  Act. 

Bradins  is  a  small  town  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  two  oppiteite  hills  on  the  south-c.tst  side  of  the  \ 
island.    Several  of  the  houses  arc  antient,  consisting  of 
bricks  supported  by  timber  framework.  The  matket-huus«- 
and  town-hall  is  a  small  structure.   The  church  is  large, 
and  of  constdecable  antiquity.  It  is  a  corporation,  which  | 
was  not  afllMted  by  the  Corporations  Act  of  1835.  The 
corporate  liodv  iunsist.s  of  two  bailiffs,  two  justici  v  a 
deputy  stew  ard,  an  indefinite  number  of  burpesscs,  and  in-  ' 
hsit>ilants  at  larire.    'Hie  number  of  electors  in  1H37  wa?s  | 
338.    The  title  to  admission  to  the  elective  body  is  house 
hold  inhabitancy.  The  population  of  the  borough  is  about 
20U0.  The  governing  charter  is  1  £dw.  VI.  Tbepopula-  I 
tion  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1841  was  2701.    Uradin;:  . 
Haven  admits  small  vessels  when  the  tide  is  in.    Sir  Hut^h 
Middleton  attempted  to  reclaim  the  haven  from  tlie  sea  by 
makiin;  a  dyke,  Ibr  which  purpose  he  bioutrht  over  work-  I 
men  from  lloiland,  but  Uie  sea  broke  in,  and  the  attempt 
was  never  afterwards  resumed.    [Middlkton,  Sir  Hugh.]  | 
Newtotcn,  a  municipal  borough,  and  formeriy  also  a  I 
parliamentary  borough  which  retnmed  two  members  to  | 
the  House  of  Commons,  i.>>  now  a  veiy  small  place ;  it  is  a  ' 
cha]}elry  in  Calboume  parish,  which  contained,  in  1841. 23  | 
houses  and  95  inhabitants.    It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
wot  !»ide  of  the  island,  at  the  top  ol'  the  sc«tuary  of  the 
Newtown  river,  t/etweeu  Yarmoutli  and  ("owes.    At  high 
water  vessels  of  SOU  tons  can  <  onie  up  thi«  a-Muaxy.  m  the 
creeks  of  which  are  several  salterns,  now  li'tlc  used,  fhe 
place  was  ones  called  Francheville,  and  was  a  place  of 
some  eitoni  and  importance.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Rcndi 
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in  the  reififii  of  Richard  II.,  but  the  f^reat  cause  of  iis  decline 
wan  the  ^wing  importance  of  Newport.  The  municipal 
bodj  conaiati  of  a  mayor  and  an  indennite  number  of  chief 
bunmici»  who  an  ■elf-elected,  and  of  wbomttie  nnmber 
in  1887  was  23.  Hie  goveniinK  charier  is  one  gianted  in 
the  reitjTi  of  Elizabeth.  As  a  parliampntarj'  borougb*  New- 
town was  dislranchisedby  the  Hfiorm  .4ct. 

History  tiud  Aiiiiqititiet. — The  Isle  of  Wight  was  con- 
quered by  Claudius,  a.d.  43.  In  485  it  was  conquered  by 
Oerdic  the  Saxon,  who  destroyed  tlw  original  inhabitants, 
and  replaced  them  bf  his  ownoountiymen.  In  661  Wal- 
fer,  ktn^  of  Mema,  subdued  it  Not  lonpr  afterwards  it 
was  subjected  and  compelled  to  emliracc  Christianity  by 
Cead walla.  In  787,  SW,  and  1(X)1,  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Danes;  and  in  10R2,  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  tjccn 
banish(>d  by  Edward  the  Confe&&or,  made  a  descent  on  it, 
and  pl\indered  it.  William  the  (Jonqucror  bestow ed  it  on 
his  kinsman  William  Fitz  Osborne,  and  created  him  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  succession  of  Norman  Lords  held 
it  till  1445,  when  Henry  VI.  created  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwicit,  Kini^  of  Wight,  and  crowned  hira  with  his  own 
hands.  The  kingly  tilk-  however  w;is  not  continued,  and 
the  lust  of  tiie  I,ord!«  was  the  £ari  Rivers,  w  ho  was  beheaded 
by  Richard  III.  in  14H3.  During  the  period  that  it  was  held 
by  these  Lords  it  was  frequently  threatened  by  the  French, 
aodaomctiines  plundered  by  them.  One  of  tlie  last  of  their 
aetml  deseenta  was  inth*  niga  of  BichanlILt  when  the/ 
conqucHM!  all  the  Mand  except  C^risbrooke  Castle,  but  re- 
tiiea  on  receivini;  lOOO  mark^  I":  m  tt,r  iiliabilants.  On  the 
accession  oTHeiuy  VII..  Sir  Eiimtrd  Vv  idv  ille,  or  Woodville, 
brother  to  the  late  Earl  Rivers,  was  made  Captain  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  title  was  held  by  his  successors  for  a  consider- 
able period.  The  last  Captain  was  the  earl  of  Portland,  who 
was  displaced  by  the  parliament,  and  the  cari  of  Pembroke 
was  appointed  Governor  in  his  place.  He  was  sneeeeded 
hy  fidonel  Hammond,  and  durinsj  his^overmr-^!  i;'''li!irles 
I.  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wifjht  after  hi»  e.->capc  liom  Iliimpton 
''oiiit.  He  arrived  (here  Nov.  1,  1647.  He  was  nnt  .'<tnetlv 
confined  at  first,  hut  was  so  afterwards,  when  he  niade 
several  unsucccK^tul  attem))ts  to  escape.  On  one  occasion 
especially,  he  got  hishewl  out  of  the  window,  but  was 
obliged  to  drstw  it  back  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 

Ret  his  body  through.  A  conference  between  Charles  and 
le  parliament  was  held  in  the  school-room  of  the  free- 
sciiocl  rii  Nr  >vj„  ii  t,  winch  la-sted  some  weeks.  On  the  29th 
ol'Nov.  iMii,  he  was  seized,  and  conveyed  to  Hurst  CasUe. 
Tlie  title  and  office  of  Govomor  Of  tb«  Ide  of  Wi^t  U  stUl 
continued. 

The  Roman  name  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  TMrfA',  which 
waaproijably  pronounced  Wectis,  or  Oueclis,  the  contracted 
form  of  which,  Wect,  is  the  most  likely  origin  of  theprc- 
scnt  name.  In  the  DooMdAy-Book  it  is  spefled  Wect. 

Wict,  and  Wiht. 

The  Isle  of  Wi^ht  does  not  abound  in  antiquities.  Bur- 
rows are  found  on  the  downs,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
Roman  forts  or  camps,  or  of  Saxon  warfare.  Carisbrooke 
Ca^e  is  the  only  uitient  fortjreaa.'  Its  keep  is  periiana  an- 
terior to  Nimnan  times,  but  no  other  part  of  it.  During 
♦!ip  ^\]]c  of  the  T.orJs  of  Witjht,  whose  power  and  privilef^es 
V.  cit  uliiiost  re^aJ.  the  prcstiut  villasfe  of  Carisbrooke  was 
I  he  capital  of  tlic  island,  and  Carisbrooke  Ciistie  w  as  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Lords.  The  castle  stands  on  a  lolty  eminence, 
and  the  keep  still  higher  on  an  artificial  mound.  Fits 
Usboine  the  Norman  tmilt  the  eastle,  and  included  the 
keep  within  the  ditch  with  wliiehhe  surrounded  the  whole. 
The  castle  was  successively  enlarged  by  subsequent  lords. 
Ix>rd  Widville,  or  Woodville,  built  the  main  eateway, 
which  is  very  haiid.*omc,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. :  tfie 
arms  of  Woodville  appear  on  its  front.  There  were  several 
conventual  establishments  in  the  island,  but  none  of  large 
sixe  except  Quarr  Abbey,  which  was  founded  in  1 132.  It 
was  dissolved  by  Henry  VlII.  It  was  bought  by  a  merchant 
of  Southampton,  who  swept  away  everyihing  except  some 
masses  of  the  long  walls,  which  enclosed  an  area,  of  thirty 
acres,  a  buildini;  which  h;us  been  called  the  Itefectory,  but 
ua  no  good  authority,  and  a  lew  fragments  of  gable;*, 
arches,  and  doorways,  (-'.arisbruiike  Priory  is  entirely  de- 
molished, except  the  church,  which  is  now  parochial.  Iliere 
is  a  small  but  veiy  curious  turret  on  the  summit  of  St. 
Catharme's  Hill.  The  lower  nu%  was  probaUy  used  as  a 
be!  fry  to  the  chapel  of  a  hermitafe  which  stood  there,  and 
the  iKJ.^i  r  jcirt  id  a  lisjhthou.sp.  It  \\s»  repaired  !iy  Sir 
Kichanl  \V  urtley.     Some  of  tiie  pHnx'itiai  churc-lies  aic 


])eiluips  as  old  as  the  Norman  conquest ;  sonic  possibly 
older.  Yaverland  church  is  one  of  the  most  antient.  'JIm 
entrance-door  is  arched,  and  has  whal  appear  to  be  Saxon 

mouldings  of  very  uncommon  fonna, 
(Worsley's  Htttory  qf  tkg  flight;  »r  H. 

Englefi^eld's  Detcription  of  the  hh  of  Wight,  with  Ofner- 
vations  on  the  Geoios^,  by  T.  Webster;  PhiUips  and 
Conybeare's  Geoloiry  cf  England  and  f^^cAw^SvO. ;  GcBfo* 
gical  Map  ;  Guide  Boohs,  &c.) 

WIGTON.  [CUMHKiaAND.] 

WIGTON.  rWioTON8Uiax.J 

WIGTON^RE,  the  most  southern  county  of  Scotland, 
on  the  western  coast,  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Wigtoii 
Bay  and  the  river  Cree,  which  separate  it  from  the  Stew- 
art ly  of  KL-cudbright :  on  the  north  by  Ayrsliire  ;  on  the 
we-Ht  by  the  Irish  Channel ;  and  on  tliv  south  by  the  irtsh 
Sea,  It  lies  between  54"  38'  and  55"  4'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 4°  10'  and  5°  6'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  459  square  miles.  It  is  indented  by  spacious  bays  and 
harbounu  Wigtpn  Bay,  on  the  east,  diraioiafacs  fWim  a 
width  of  eight  ratles  nntil  it  teminatai  in  tiie  river  Oree, 
a  distance  of  t. n  nil -s.  Luce  Bay  forms  an  indentation  in 
the  southern  ji.u  L  of  the  county,  and  stretches  inwards 
about  tifleen  miles:  the  distance  between  the  two  head- 
landii  of  Barrow  Head  and  the  Mull  of  6altow?.y  is  al)out 
fifteen  miles,  the  Mull  being  about  a  mile  and  a  hah  far- 
ther south,  and  the  most  southern  pdnt  of  Scotland.  The 
point  of  the  Moll,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  is  a 
peninsula  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  by  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  small  island  of  Wlut- 
norn,  whu  h  lies  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Burrow 
Head,  contiiitis  4iKi  inltabitants.  It  affords  safe  and  com- 
modious shelter  for  shipping.  I^clirynn  Bay,  on  the  north* 
west,  extends  into  the  countiy  about  eigbt  miles,  to  Sbnuw 
raer,  ita  bteadth  Taiying  fimn  two  to  fbur  ralles.  No  part 
of  the  county  is  above  13  miles  from  the  sea. 

Wigtonshire  formed  a  part  of  tlie  antient  pravince  of 
G  vi.i.owAY.  and  is  .sometimes  called  West  Gallowliy.  The 
aboriiiinal  Keltic  inhabitants  were  not  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans,  who,  although  they  invaded  the 
province  of  Galloway,  do  not  appear  to  have  established  A 
colony  there.  Gaelic  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
district  until  after  tlia  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centur)',  and 
was  not  entirely  disused  in  remote  places  until  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  follow  in;;  century.  [Gal- 
LOWAY.l  There  are  Dmidical  remains  at  Ardwell,  Caim- 
field,  Glenterra,  and  Torhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Wigton. 
At  Kirkenner  arc  the  traces  of  two  aatieiit  circular  camps ; 
half  a  mile  west  of  Whithorn,  those  of  a  Roman  camp; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Mochium  an  Anglo-Saoon  campb 
Some  British  remuns  exist,  and  relic*  of  the  Keltic  inha- 
bilants  are  occa.s!n:iallv  r.  r  rnd.  The  remains  of  an 
antient  wall  or  raiaj,  ::  (  iil  a  the  Deil's  Dike,  which 
commences  at  I.,ochryai  .  is  believed  to  have  termi- 
nated near  Bowness  m  Cumberland,  where  the  great  Wall 
of  Hadrian  commenced,  is  supposed  by  Chalmers  to  have^ 
been  the  work  of  the  Romanued  Britons  after  the  de-' 
partnrc  of  the  Roman  annies ;  an  account  of  this  antient 
work  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  'Statistical  Account  of 
Wigtonshire,"  published  in  IHtl.  The  oldest  church  in 
Scotland  was  built  br  St.  Xinian,  near  the  site  of  the  pn*- 
i^eitt  Wlathom.  There  were  monasteries  at  Whitburn, 
Wigton,  Glenlucc,  and  Soulscat;  and  aereral  antteUt 
castles  scattered  over  the  county. 

The  surface  of  Wigtonshire,  though  consisting  of  eni- 
nencea  and  hilb  of  considetable  height,  is  said  to  be  less 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  any  other  county 
in  Scotland.  The  principal  eminences  are  Mull-hilJ, 
Monllokowre.  Bunmnn,  CairnliiU.  Caim  ot  Dolt,  and  Gren- 
nan  Hill,  and  they  vary  from  400  to  <J00  feet  in  beipht. 
From  the  general  mildness  of  the  winter  the  county  has 
been  termed  the  Devoiulure  of  ScotlsAd*  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  diabaeta>-the  BhyiUM (peninsula),  which 
lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  between  taiee  Bay  and  Lochrj  an ; 
the  >Tirhi  'flat  country),  lyine;  between  Wigton  and 
Luce  uays ;  and  the  Moor^,  which  include  the  remainder, 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  county.  Tlie 
fresh-water  lochs  are  numerous,  but  small,  and  occupy  an 
area  of  about  seven  and  a  half  square  miles.  Dowalton, 
in  the  Machers,  the  largest,  is  about  two  mil^  long  by 
a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  only  navigable  rivers  ari> 
the  Cree,  navigable  for  about  four  miles,  and  the  Blade- 
noch,  for  a  still  slioiler  distance:  both  empty  tliemsclves 
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into  Wigtoii  Bay.  The  river  Luce,  which  falls  into  L  u  e 
Ray  after  a  coukf  of  21  miles  from  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
i,hiVe,  is  easily  crossed  on  foot,  execpt  when  floods  occur. 
The  other  ttreans  of  the  county  ve  compwatiTely  inaiB- 
nific«nt  The  «»1  of  the  Machen  end  the  Rhynns  »  tW' 
scribed  as  consistini^  ft>r  fhi:  nio'^i  });irt  of  a  hazelly  loam, 
dry,  and  adapted  for  the  turnip  lu!-l>aniiry.  Tliere  is  a 
tnli  t  of  rich  alliivirti  land  in  the  eastt  ni  part  of  the  county, 
which  extends  from  the  pansh  of  Kirkenner  .lo  Newtuii- 
itewact.   The  Moors  are  bleak  and  barren,  and  in  many 

Sicea  ooDsist  of  peat  land  partiaUy  covered  with  water, 
t  or2RS,960  Engrlish  acres  which  the  area  of  the  county 
cnmprl-C'>.  i(  is  !,tatc'd  in  thi^  ropi-nf  '  Statistical  Account' 
that  lOl.KWi  ncrcs.  or  about  3.';  pur  cent.,  are  iimicr  culti- 
vutioti.  and  lH7,K2t,or  about  Gfi  percent.,  in  pasture.  The 
land  is  not  much  subdivided,  in  mostly  under  entail,  and 
let  in  flurms  of  moderate  rise,  generally  for  ]ca.sos  of  nine- 
teen yean.  In  1831  there  were  820  occupiers  uf  land  em- 
phying  laboivent  and  487  occupiers  who  did  not  employ 
labourers.  A  great  iriipuisc  ha*  been  ^ven  to  agriculture 
Hincc  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  which  has 
given  the  farmers  access  to  the  best  and  lar^rest  marketji 
in  England  and  Scot  laud,  both  fur  corn  and  cuttle.  There 
are  steam-boats  to  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Livernool,  and  White- 
haven. There  is  some  fear  Ic^-f  the  Galloway  breed  of 
cattle  should  low  their  purity  in  ( oiiauqueace  of  the  dairy 
sptein  having  been  lately  considered  as  more  profitable 
tn.m  breeding.  The  handsome  and  active  little  breed  of 
horse-'  kno'.vn  as  Gal!ov\a\s  is  ;';ist  beconiiui;  extinct. 

Tile  pupuktiuii  of  the  coutity  in  17i.">  was  16,466; 
22,918  in  1801 ;  26,891  in  1811 ;  33,240  in  1821  ;  30,258 
in  1831 ;  and  39,195  in  1841.  Tlie  greatest  decennial  in- 
crease wtuch  took  place  during  the  present  centur)'  was 
23  per  eant  bi^ween  1811  and  1821,  and  the  imaUeat  was 
B>1  percent,  in  the  fen  years  preeedin^  1S41.  In  1841, 

out  of  1S,2:X)  male-.  WnO  v,  eie  niuler  20  yean;  of  a^re.  and 
8801)  wi;rc  .iLjVt:  that  aije  ;  and  out  of  af.dOS  fttuaks, 
;)57.*>  were  under  20,  ai  d  11,330  were  abr.vc  2i  i.  The  num- 
hrr  nf  pereons  retuincd  as  not  born  in  the  county  was 
lUU'J,  ot  ivhom  577^  or  14*7  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Ire- 
laud.  The  number  of  parialies  in  the  coon^  is  17,  and 
the  number  of  places  which  made  reforna  untfer  the  een- 
MW  of  was  }{.  Four  parishes  compri'^e  an  area  ex- 
cwcdiiig  30,1)00  aci  i's,  and  one,  Old  Luce,  (•<^utai^^  40,3.')0 
acres,  or  above  63  Mpiare  miles.  The  number  of  schools 
in  1839  was  84.  There  are  no  poor-rate«  or  le^-al  a.*!*ps5- 
ments,  cxCttpt  m<Hie  parish.  When  flM  last  '  Slati^<iical 
Account'  was  prcpareo*  about  700  penon%  or  1  in  02,  were 
receiving  parochial  aid,  at  the  rate  of  nther  lem  than  2/. 
per  annum  each.  There  are  savings-banks  at  Stranraer 
and  Wliithurn. 

Wif^lciii,  tlie  cdunty-town,  which  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  abuirt  V-VW.  i>  situated  ou  an  eminence  about  200 
feet  above  the  h  sel  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
*  cipal  street  a  long  oblong  space  has  been  enclosed  and 
planted  with  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  forest-treea^  and  spa- 
cious gravel-walks  have  been  laid  out,  with  a  bowling-green 
in  the  ecntie.  T!u'  icvetiue  nf  the  corporativin  is  about 
3.10/.  pci  auuuiii.  Tlierc  i=  a  tcoovl  t:tammar-schoul,  at- 
tended by  from  80  to  10(1  jcholais.  There  is  a  private 
bank,  and  branches  of  two  of  the  Edinburgh  banks.  The 
parish  church  u  au  old  and  meaii4ooldng  edifice.  In  the 
churcbyartl  there  is  a  monument  to  flw  memory  of  two 
female  martyrs,  one  aged  eighteen  and  the  oflier  dxty- 
Ituc,  ,',hu,  i'l  IGK."),  were  tit'd  to  a  stake  within  the  flood- 
niiirk  and  siiowaed  for  nut  conluiniing  to  prelacy.  At  the 
village  of  Bhidenoch  there  is  a  wluskey  distillery  which 
couMimes  about  1(>,OOU  bushels  of  malt  nnnuaJly.  In 
1842  there  belonged  toWigton  20  vessels  av,^raging  rather 
more  than  lUO  tons  each,  besides  several  under  00  tons. 

The  most  important  hsibours  are  Carty,  Wigton,  (larlics- 
ton,  and  the  Isle  of  Whithorn  in  Wiu'1<'n  "  v  ;  Port 
William  and  Samlhead,  on  tlu'  v.csl  side  of  l.u.  ^  iJ.iy  ;  and 
Portnesso<-k  u.A  l'ort]).Ltrick,  on  the  Irish  (  iMan.  l.  At 
(-mty,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  IwJf  below  Newton- 
stewart,  vessels  of  front  35  to  45  tons  arrive,  and  at  spring- 
tides those  of  from  70  to  80  tons  can  come  U]^.  Garhcstun 
harbour  was  (l^reatly  improved  a  few  yeannnce,  and  will 
now  shelter  Ihn  ty  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  this  port  in  18.39  was  13.  of  which  4  were  each  of 
Km)  tttr.-  b'jilhen.  atul  the  remainder  averaged  4s  tons, 
VWels  of  100  ton:*  burthen  are  buiJt  here.  Portpatrick 


is  the  >'.at.ion  for  the  post-office  steam-packets  to  Donag- 
hadee,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland :  the  distance 
between  the  two  ports  is  from  10  to  1 1  miles.  The  population 
has  decreased  196  since  I8&l,and  ancethe  intioductioa  of 
atx>ani4Nwtstheport  has  been  less  resorted  to.  Pottpottick 
was  once  the  Gretna  Green  for  Ireland.  At  Stranra«r  a 
pier  was  built  about  twenty-five  vcani  ago,  at  which  tole- 
rably large  ves,sels  may  lie,  but  they  can  only  rome  up  at 
high-water.  Nearly  40  vessels  belong  to  this  port,  which 
average  about  48  tons  each. 

The  population  of  each  potish  in  the  oounfy  in  1841  was 
as  follows:— 


Glasserton  . 
Inch  «  « 
Kirkccto  . 
Kirkcowan  . 
Kirkenner  . 
Kirkmaiden 
lAfswalt 
New  Luce  . 
Old  Luce  . 


1253 
2080 
19J3 

1423 
1769 
2202 
2712 
6.'>2 
2448 


Mochrom  . 
Penninghame 
Portpamek. 
Sorbie  .  . 
Stoneykirk  . 
Stranraer  . 
Whithorn  . 
Wigton.  . 


2539 
3t(72 

ma 

1700 
3062 
:»50 
2T9» 


Tile  town  of  Xewtnustewart  (pop.  1218\  in  the  parish 
of  Ptnniiii,'hame,  and  the  town  of  Portpatrick  (588\  are 
each  burghs  of  Barony.  Wigton  (I8t)0\  Whithorn  (15131. 
and  Stranraer  (4i^8X  the  small  burgh  of  New  Gallo- 
way (430),  in  ttic  stewaitry  of  Kircudbright,  forrii  a  district 
of  Durghs  for  the  return  of  one  member  to  parliament. 
Tile  population  of  the  four  bur<;hs  y  as  8Grtl  in  IH-II  :  ;md 
the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  m  1839-40  was  393. 
The  county  returns  one  member,  oad  in  1838-40  the  num- 
ber of  county  voters  was  1039. 

In  1R31  there  were  about  400  men  employed  in  wearing 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  in  the  oointy.  In  the  vtUage 
of  Soibw  a  mannfiMrtoTy  of  dun'asK  has  been  carried  on  for 
above  half  a  ccntun,',  \vhi(  li  is  much  famed  for  its  quality 
and  patterns.  The  lislieries  on  the  coast  are  now  com- 
pletely nf  l:     1  1. 

{New  N,  i'  ii/  Arrniiii!  i,f  S^-Qiland — '  Wigtonshire  ;' 
Populati"    A'  '  ,-7Jv,  IH-tl.i 

WILBKKi<X)KC£,  WILUAM,  was  bora  at  Hull  on  the 
S4th  August,  1759.  IBs  Aether,  Robert  WUberforee,  was 
a  mercliant  in  that  town,  descended  from  the  an'ient  York- 
shire family  of  Wilberfoss ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Barton  in  Oxiordshire.  His  con- 
stitution was  so  weaK  from  his  infancy,  that  in  after-life  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  'that  he  was  not  bom  in  leas  eivi- 
lizcd  times,  whin  it  would  have  been  thought  imposi^bie 
to  rear  so  delicate  «  child.'  He  was  however  an  active 
and  spirited  boy,  of  good  a!)ilit\ ,  and  showinir,  even  at  t'? 
early  age  of  seven,  a  remarkable  talent  for  eloee.tioii.  li. 
commenced  his  education  at  tlie  i;iammar-sctiool  of  Hull, 
which  he  attended  for  two  years;  but  oa  tlie  death  of  hii> 
father  in  1768,  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
William  Wilberforce,who^aced  him  as  a  parlour-boarder 
in  a  mean  schocd  near  Wimbledon.  While  at  this  i^\\o<A 
his  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  WhilelieldV 
preaching,  first  led  his  youthful  mind  to  contemplate  thi- 
truths  of  rilii::ion.  but  at  the  same  lime  imbued  tiira  wif.'i 
her  peculiar  views.  Ilis  motiuT.  on  heannir  that  he  w-a? 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  Me<lK>di-.i,  withdn-.v  him  from 
his  unc-le's  care,  and  placed  him  at  the  Pockimgton  gmm- 
mar>school  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  Rev.  K.  Ba.sket.  His 
re movolfiromWimbledoaeXflsciaU  on  important  influenee 
upon  his  ftiture  life.  His  own  reflection,  twenty-six  yean 
afterwards,  was  th.it  it  had  '  i)robal)ly  Ix'cn  tlie  means  of 
his  being  connected  uith  pulitical  men.  and  becoming 
useful  in  hie  ;  and  tliat  ii  he  had  stayed  with  bis  inn  be 
should  probably  have  been  a  bigoted  despised  Metiiodist.' 
At  Pocklington  his  serious  dispositions  were  soon  dissf- 
patcd  by  a  life  of  ease  and  plcKsure.  His  talent*  for  so- 
ciety, and  his  rare  skill  in  singing,  made  him  an  acceptable 
•  guest  with  all  the  I'.eiu'hbouriti:^  gentry,  and  n;in-Ii  t:me 
was  tliu^;  waited  in  i,'aie1y.  Vet  we  are  told  that  'he 
L'ti  .itly  i  xci  lied  all  the  'Other  t^oys  m  his  conipo^itj!.".*, 
though  tie  seldom  began  them  till  the  eleveiiUi  hour.'  It 
is  very  remarkable,  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  hii- 
tory,  that  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  oddresoed  a  letto- 
to  the  editor  of  the  Yorlc  paper  *m  condemnation  of  the 
odious  traffic  in  human  flcsn. 

In  October,  177G,  he  entered  St.  John's  f 'nllege,  Cam- 
l)ridi;e,  at  the  ai^e  of  seveiib  t  ii.  Here  lie  v, us  at  first  in- 
troduced to  dissolute  companions,  whose  tiabits  were  not 
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\  rry-  cnngi  iiial  In  taste,  and  he  soon  shook  tlitm  off 
and  entered  into  more  suitable  society.  By  the  death  of 
his  giBodflitber  and  his  uncle  he  had  become  possessed  of 
a  iMmd»oia«  fortune,  whidi  enabled  him  to  indulge  ia  veijr 
extenaiTe  hospitality,  and  discoura^d  him  flrom  exerting 
himself  in  his  college  stmfios.  In  spife  of  hi.^  many  temp- 
tations tu  idleness,  lie  becauu'  a  pood  classic,  and  aeqiiittt'd 
himself  well  in  hi.s  exaiiuuatioiis ;  Init  the  irrecriilur  a;id 
desultory  nabitii  whtch  lie  acquired  were  not  cun  eeted  by 
mental  discipline,  and  he  olten  had  ooeaiion  to  regret  that 
the  cultivation  of  his  miod  had  been  so  much  neglected. 

Before  he  had  quitted  Cambridpce,  Mr.  'Wilberforee  de- 
termined to  enter  upon  piihlie  life.  A  di'vsolution  \\a.s 
shortly  expect r-d.  a«d  he  aajjutd  to  represeul  liis  native 
town  ill  parliament.  He  had  scarcely  completed  his  twcnty- 
ftivt  year  wtiea  parliament  wa^  di$.^nlvcd,  and,  after  an 
active  canvass,  he  mMtliunipliaiitly  returned  by  the  clec- 
iaa  of  Hull.  He  now  eeme  to  lioudon,  and  entered  at 
once  nito  the  lint  eoeiety.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  most  fashionable  chilis,  and  became  intimate  with  the 
ItiuJiiig  wits  and  politieiaiiis  of  the  day.  He  liad  been 
acquainted  with  Pitt  at  Cambridge,  and  they  now  met 
daily  in  society,  and  were  inseparable  fnctids.  The  gaiety 
of  his  London  life  did  not  distract  his  attention  from  public 
buainees.  He  attended  constantly  in  the  House  ot^ Com- 
mons, and,  without  taking  much  share  in  tlie  debates,  he 
formed  his  own  judgment  upon  every -questiun.  lie  was 
irenerally  an  opponent  of  Lord  North's  adminislrntion,  and 
jiarticularly  adverse  to  the  American  war,  but  (n. .:  ;.M,>rjri;ly 
voted  with  the  government.  Meauwhile  liis  iiituiiiuy  vvUii 
Pitt  increa.sed,  iind  the  genius  which  that  groat  man  dis- 
played led  Mr.  Wilberforee  to  predict  his  rise :  '  lie  cumes 
out»*  ha  wrote  to  a  friend, '  as  his  father  did,  a  ready-made 
on^,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  one  daysee  him 
the  first  man  in  the  eottntrjr.*  In  Julv,  1782, Titt  took 
office  with  the  Shelburne  ministry,  and  Mr.  Wilberforee 
was  fixed  upon  to  spcoimI  the  address  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  December.  From  this  time  a  tempting 
prospect  of  ambition  opened  it^Miif  to  Wilberibrce.  His 
friend  Pitt,  who  almost  lived  with  him  at  Wimbledon,  and 
tcavelled  wtth  hink  on  the  Continent,  was  dailjr  becoming 
more  powerfh],  and  Wilberforee*B  politieal  0|nluons  and 
]Hst<ition  in  parliament  would  luive  justified  hum  in  taking 
otlii-e  with  his  friend  and  sharim;  in  his  future  honours. 
At  length,  in  November,  17KJ,  Pitt  became  jirime  minister, 
and  Wilberforee,  l>eing  entirely  in  his  contideoce,  exerted 
himielf  itmioously,  as  an  independent  member,  in  support 
of  flie  nem  administmtion.  In  parliament  his  speeches 
attiaeted  ranch  nofioe,  and  in  the  country  att  eyes  wen 
soon  turned  upon  him  by  an  event  most  important  to  the 
state  of  parlies  and  to  iusovvn  per>^onal  advancement.  In 
March,  1784,  when  the  dissolution  was  approaching,  a 
county  meeting  was  summoned  at  York  to  vote  an  address 
in  condemnation  of  the  late  coalition  ministry,  and  of 
whlflh  the  chief  object  was  to  defeat  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  great  Whig  families  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. Wilberforee  hastened  to  attend  this  meeting:  he 
addressed  the  freeholders  with  singular  eloquence  and 
<  ftect  :  the  address  was  carried  ;  and  before  he  had  ceased 
speaking,  a  .^ont  arose  in  the  castle-yard,  '  We'll  have 
tnw  man  for  our  county  member.'  He  had  secretly  che- 
rished a  hope  of  this  result,  yet.  considering  the  over- 
whelmini;  power  of  the  Whig  nobility,  and  his  own  youth 
and  want  of  connection  m  the  county,  he  had  not  ventured 
to  conlide  it  even  to  Pitt.  While  an  enthusiastic  canva.ss 
and  stii)sc;i])1ion  were  jiroceeding  on  his  behall",  he  was 
re-elected  for  Hull,  and  so  great  was  his  ])opularity,  that 
his  opponents  abandoned  a  contest  which  se  emed  hope- 
Icas,  and,  without  ventuting  to  a  pull,  permitted  hini  to 
wrest  firom  their  haadl  asMt  for  the  county.  This  signal 
triumph  m  the  largest  <KXinty  in  Englaad  oontiibutcd*  in 
no  small  measure,  to  the  success  or  Mr.  I^tt^  mimatiy 
throughout  the  country  ;  and,  in  the  next  session.  Wilber- 
foree had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  ins  fneud  sujtported  by 
a  vast  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Thus  before  he  had  completed  his  25th  year  he  had 
attained  a  station  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  a  career 
of  anbition  and  power  lay  open  to  him ;  but  he  was  des- 
tined to  follow  an  original  coinse.  to  reject  the  opportuni- 
ties  of  pei-sonal  advancenH'nt  which  offered  themselves, 
and  to  tlevote  all  his  energies,  and  sacrifice  all  his  inte- 
rests, to  the  noble  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy. 
The  aedttctioDS  of  gaiety  and  of  amlution  had  never  wholly 


effaced  from  his  mind  the  religious  impressions  of  his 
youth,  and  a  tour  on  the  Continent  with  Isaac  Milner,  in 
I784-B,  revived  his  latent  zeal.  Henceforth  a  spirit  of 
earnest  piet^  and  devotion  took  entire  poeiecsion  of  his 
mind,  and  directed  all  his  actions  for  the  remainder  of  his 
long  and  honoural.le  life. 

lie  hastened  from  rdtroad  to  support  Pitt's  mpastire  of 

fiarliameiitary  reform,  and  early  in  the  session  of  17W  lie 
itmseif  proiwsed  an  important  plan  for  purifying  county 
elections,  by  establishing  a  registry  of  ireeholcfers,  and 
holding  the  poll  in  various  places  at  the  same  time.  This 
scheme,  so  obviousTy  tiseftil,  was  not  carried  into  effect 
until  enac1e<l  by  tlio  Reform  Bill  in  lai'i.  Early  in  1787 
his  n  ligiiius  zeal  w.is  made  public,  by  his  activity  in  pro- 
moling  the  estalili>hnient  of  a  society  fur  tlie  rclorjiiatiou 
ul  nmuners,  and  in  obtaining  a  royal  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immorality;  but  nis  conduct  in  the  House  of 
( 'ommons  had  not  yet  bome  evidence  of  the  change  in  bis 
opinions.  He  wis  deeply  sensible  however  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  his  public  station  and  intlnence  subser- 
vient to  the  adsanceinent  of  religion,  and  ouly  waited  for 
a  suitable  occ  asion.  His  reflections  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  were — '  Two  sessions  of  parliament  gone  over,  yet 
nothing  done  for  the  interests  of  religion.  My  intellectual 
stores  not  much  increased,  and  I  am  leas  able  in  debate 
than  formerly,  wUch  is  highly  criminal,  considering  the 
weight  to  be  derived  from  credit  for  eloquence  in  this 
count r>-.'  While  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  the 
slave-trade,  whicli  had  roused  hi-,  indignation  at  school, 
uas  ugam  presented  to  him  m  all  ^Is  alrocities,  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  its  abolition.  Six  years  be^ 
fore  he  bad  interested  himself  for  the  West  India  slaves, 
and  '  had  expressed  his  determination,  or  at  least  his  hope,' 
to  use  his  own  words, '  that  some  tuiie  or  other  he  should 
redress  the  wrongs  of  those  wretched  and  degraded  beings ;' 
and  now,  under  tlie  united  influence  of  reiiuion  and  hu- 
manity, he  laliouieil  to  ctlect  this  ehcii>hed  object.  It 
required  no  little  fortitude  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the 
negro  race,  iiurke  had  shrunk  from  engaging  iii  it  from 
the  conviction  of  its  hopelessness,  and  the  harassing 
failures  in  store  for  Mr.  Wilberforee  would,  have  discon* 
raged  any  man  whose  exertions  were  not  sustained  by  the 
highest  principle. 

Relying  more  iij)on  the  humane  and  leiiciuus  feelings  of 
the  country  than  upon  j)ariiamentary  sVi])])ntt,  In-  availed 
himself  of  the  agency  of  a  society  of  which  Granville 
Sharpe  was  the  president,  and  Thomas  Clarkson  the  agent. 
Throughout  the  struts,  which  lasted  lor  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Wilberforee  was  indefatigable.  Year  after  year  his 
hopes  were  deferred.  Thwarted  at  one  time  by  the  pro- 
tiacted  examiiuitioii  of  witnesses,  outvoteil  at  others,  now 
in  the  Common>.  now  in  the  Lords,  he  never  flinched  iVom 
a  renewal  of  the  contest.  In  parliament  he  supported  his 
cause  by  man^  admirable  speeches,  and  by  a  diligent  col- 
lection and  sifting  of  evidence.  Out  of  parliament  he 
never  lost  eight  of  the  same  great  object.  In  his  conver- 
sation and  his  letters  he  conciliated  the  support  of  all 
parties.  Cabinet  ministers,  opposition  members,  the  clergy 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  nis  o'.vn  familiar  friends,  were 
alike  solicited  to  advance  the  cause  uf  abolition.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  enlighten  the  public  through  the  press, 
sometimes  by  his  own  pen,  and  sometime  bv  the  pens  of 
many  willing  friends.  At  the  same  time  ne  was  per- 
petually alive  to  all  political  changes  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  ready  to  seize  upon  any  occasion  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  negro  race  by  negotiation  with  foreign 
powers  or  by  the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 

Apart  from  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  from 
the  West  India  interest,  the  fearful  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  rebellion  of  the  slaves  jn  St.  I>o> 
mingo  led  many  to  amociate  tha  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  with  the  ftantie  schemes  of  the  Jacobins.  For 
seven  years  this  cause  alone  retarded  (he  success  of  his 
endeavours.  Meanwhile,  tliough  \\  ell  fitted,  nuirally,  lor 
the  labours  he  'had  undertaken,  it  is  marvellous  how  his 
weakly  constitution  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  tlic 
bodily  fatigues  wtiich  he  was  ibieed  to  endure.  In  the 
spring  of  1788,  when  his  labouis  were  yet  to  come,  his 
health  appeared  entirely  to  flul,  fhnn  sn  absolnte  decay  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Thr  first  physicians  after  a  cun- 
fiiiltation,  declared  to  his  family  '  that  he  had  not  stamina 
to  last  a  forlnight  :'  and  although  he  happiiv  recovered 
Irom  his  illness,  wc  find  him  exclaiining  on  IScw  Year's 
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day,  1700,  '  At  thirty  and  a  half  I  tim  in  const  it  utii^  -:\1y.* 
From  hi»  int'&ncy  he  had  sufleml  much  from  \^L-ak  lyes, 
and  hi»  exertions  were  constantly  mtemipti'd  or  reiukrcd 
paioful  by  this  infirmity.  Still  nsing  with  new  hopes  and 
vigour  Cram  every  diaappointmeni,  he  conftdently  idied 
upon  ultimate  auccew.  At  length  the  hour  «f  triumph 
waa  at  hand.  In  January,  I6w,  he  published  m  book 
against  the  slave-trade,  at  the  very  moment  that  question 
was  al)out  to  he  discussed  iii  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
nbolitiun  bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  its  passage  throu^ti 
the  Commons  was  one  continued  trinmpii  tu  its  author. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  concluded  nn  afTectiniE;  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill '  by  contnutiag  the  feelinga  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  greahieaa  writh  those  of  that  hononred  individual 
who  would  this  day  lay  his  hef»d  upon  his  pillow  and 
remember  that  the  slave-tr:ule  \\a,s  no  more;'  when  the 
whole  house,  wc  are  told,  Inust  fortli  in  aceianiations  of 
a|)plau!R!,  and  grecltid  Mr.  Wilberlorce  With  tiirce  cheers. 
He  was  himself  so  overcome  by  the  touching  allusions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  to  be  insensible  to  all  that  was 
paning  around  him.  At  home  he  was  met  by  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  family  and  friends;  while  the  judgment  of 
the  public  had  already  been  pronounced  by  the  nrst  jour- 
nal of  the  ajre :  'Let  our  gratitude  be  testified  to  that 
man,*  says  tlie  '  Edinbur»h  Kevitw,'  'who  has  betrun  and 
led  through  tliis  j^'orious  stni;:?le — who  has  devoted  to  its 
^ucccss  all  his  days  and  all  his  talents — who  has  retired 
from  all  recompen.se  for  his  labours  save  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  to  bis  fcUow-eieaiures— who,  giving  up  to 
mankind  what  others  have  sacrificed  to  party,  has  pre- 
ferred the  ;jtory  of  livin:;  in  the  recollection  of  a  ixrateful 
world  to  the  ■^liinmL;  rewiuds  of  a  limited  ambitiou\No. 
X\'I.,  July,  IWMiK 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
interested  in  all  the  momentous  questions  of  that  time. 
He  had  opposed  the  war  with  France  at  the  coat  of  a  tem- 
porary eiitrangement  fimm  Pitt ;  he  brnved  the  eourt  and 
the  minister  in  resistini;  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
Prinre  of  Wales — and  clashwl  w  itli  his  early  friends  in  sup- 
portini^  the  imiieRrhinent  of  Lorvl  MeUille.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  felt  more  keenly  than  Mr.  Wilberforce  i»ueh 
sacrifices  of  fiiendship  to  duty.  On  being  taunted  with  in- 
comistency  for  not  accompanying  the  procession  to  St. 
James's  with  the  Address  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville,  for  which  he  had  voted  in  the  House,  his  vindication 
was  truly  sublime — ^'I  know  not,' said  he, 'what  Spartan 
virtue  or  Stoical  pride  niiu;ht  require;  but  I  know  thai  1 
am  taiisrht  a  different,  ay,  and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater 
than  either  Lycurgus  or  Zeno.  Christianity  enforces  no 
such  sacrifice.  She  requires  us  indeed  to  do  justice,  but  to 
love  nevcy.  I  learn  notin  her  school  to  triumph  even  over 
&  eonquitnil  aiMmir,  and  must  I  join  the  triumph  over  a 
fallenlHend?' 

Tn  the  midst  of  his  various  entrafrenienlshc  h.'id  also  done 
public  service  to  religion.  In  ITf?  lie  published  his  '  Prac- 
tieal  View  ofthe  prevailini^  Religious  System  of  professed  ' 
Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country, 
contrasted  with  tealChn-sliaintv."  This  work  met  with  ex- 
traordinaiy  sofiOeM.  In  a  fow  days  it  was  out  of  print,  nd 
within  half  a  year  five  editions  (7S00  copies)  isaned  fhnn 
the  press.  Since  that  time  utiv  nr:!-  l  i  .'0  eilitions  have 
been  published  in  England  and  /i.:iu  iica.  It  has  also  been 
fian-^alr  l  i  ito  the  ?Veiich,  ItRliari,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
German  languages.  It*  merits  were  applauded  by  the 
highest  dignitance  ofthe  church,  and  by  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries.  Edmund  Burke  spent  the  last  two 
days  of  his  life  in  reading  it,  and  sent  a  particular  mesMge 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  having  written  it.  He  had 
also  during  this  period  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  national 
church  in  India,  and  led  the  way  to  the  appointment  of 
Indian  bi^hopncs.  The  Church  .Musionary  Society  and 
other  religious  and  benevolent  a^sociatioils  WMTO  Unwise 
indebted  to  him  for  his  lealousaid. 

H«  had  represented  Yorkshiia  daring  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  his  pailiamentaty  carear  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  the  a1ave4rade.  Rve  times  he  was  elected 
without  a  contest,  and  his  sixth  election  tested  the  affec- 
tion 01  lus  constituents  even  more  than  llieir  previous  una- 
nimity. Immense  subscnjitions  were  ininiediately  raised 
to  defend  him  again.sl  his  wealthy  opponents,  and  such  was 
the  zeal  ofthe  freeholders  in  his  favour,  that  wMtethe  joint 
expenses  of  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  l.asccJles  amounted  to 
saOffM^  the  wimlf  ahaife  of  bringing  to  the  poU  his 


large  majority  did  not  exceed  2R,G0n/.  At  length  when 
a  dissolution  was  expected  in  IHI'2,  he  determined  to  re- 
sign hi*  seat  for  the  tounty,  although  no  contest  was  to 
be  apprehended.  Among  the  chief  causes  which  led  to 
this  determination  were  the  great  pressure  upon  lua  time 
wA  strength,  inatteiKUng  to  Uia  bintnesa  ofaolargt «  em- 
atitnencv,  and  the  denre  of  watching  over  the  education  of 
his  children. 

In  ITffT  he  liad  marr  1  Barbara  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  .1.  Sjiooner,  Usq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  m\ 
children,  the  eldest  at  this  time  14  years  uld.  Though 
unable  to  discharge  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  duties  of  a 
member  for  Yorkwire,  be  waaunwiliing  to  retire  from  parluu 
ment.  and  accepted  a  seat  for  the  mirough  of  Biainlwr. 
His  activity  in  his  new  position  appears  to  have  been 
as  unremittmi;  as  before.  His  chief  care  was  to  induce 
foreitrn  jinvNers  to  follow  the  examjile  of  En^iand  in 
abulishing  the  siave-tmde.  He  overlooked  no  opportumty 
for  furtlicring  this  object.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  France,  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigna  to 
this  country,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna,  espedally, 
were  seized  upon  by  him,  as  favourable  occasiom  for 
enforcing  upon  European  governments  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  In  personal  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence he  IftlHuired  to  implant  his  jinnciiiles  in  the  nmst 
influential  minds  of  Kurope.  The  emperor  Alex.an<Ier,  the 
king  of  Pru^ia,  Talleyrand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  were  all  in  turn  solicited,  exhorted,  or 
instructed.  Even  the  pope  did  not  escape  bi»  vigilaRoe> 
whose  influence  he  endeavoured  to  secure  mcondemnaf  ion 

of  the  slave-trade. 

Up  to  I8'±2  his  public  exertions  had  lieen confintd  to  the 
universal  extinction  of  the  sl.ive-trade.  but  his  views  of  fro 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  itself  had  not  been  witlikeld. 
and  were  now  more  distinctly  declared.  His  decliniilf 
health  howaver  piecluded  him  ftom  devoting  the  same 
labour  to  this  cause  that  he  had  given  to  the  tormer.  He 
entrusted  its  management  in  the  Hon  r  of  Conimons  to  Mr. 
Fowell  BuKton,  and  in  1825  retired  itouj  parliament,  ;tner 
having  spent  46  years  in  public  life.  He  spent  the  rvroain- 
der  of  his  days  in  comparative  retirement, — an  affectionate 
cheerful,  benevolent,  and  devout  old  man, — devoting,  ash« 
had  done  through  Ufe,  much  of  h»  time  and  from  oneHhird 
to  a  fourth  of  MS  ineoma  in  acta  of  private  charity,  yanily 
bereavements  and  loss  of  fortune  were  borne  with  pious 
resignation,  and  his  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  He  died  in  Cadogan  Place,  when  nearly  74 
years  old,  on  Monday,  July2Uth,  ISa;);  and  at  the  very  last 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  preceding  Friday, 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  read  a  second  time. 
'Thank  God,' he  exclaimed,  'that  I  should  have  KvadtO 
witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give  twen^ 
millions  sterhng  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.'  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the  honours  of  a  public 
funeral,  and  a  statue  by  .To.st^pli  is  there  erected  to  hi» 
niemor_\ . 

f>f  ff  'illi'"!^     f ^^irr/orce,  by  hi&SoDii  ParliaauM- 
aru  iltsionj  and  J),   i//  .  .  Annrnt  Mfguler,  1834  ,*  Bih^- 
ivrgh  BaUw,  No.  CXXXV.) 
wiLBRORB.  or  WILLIBROD,  SAINT,  eommoaly 

characteH^  !  p  -  'The  Apostle  ofthe  Frisian*,*  was  a  native 
of  the  Saxon  ivinudom  of  Northumbria,  where  he  was  tiorn 
about  the  year  657.  His  father's  name  was  Widgils.  Hr 
was  placed,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  charge  of  the  lo- 
mates  of  Wilfred's  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  he  remained 
there  till  the  time  when  be  reowved  the  tonsure,  which  bt 
appears  to  have  done  befbre  he  readied  his  twentieth  jcv. 
At  that  Hge,  he  visited  Ireland,  and  attached  himself  to  \he 
ministraiions  of  Ecbert  and  Wigbcrt,  two  members  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Church.  The  latter  of  these  had  bet",  i''. 
Friesland,  and  liad  there  preached  Christianity  two  years 
in  vain.  Wilbrord  remained  for  thirteen  years  in  IrelaiKL 
and  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion  which  bad 
baffled  his  preceptor.  He  departed  in  the  year  680.  taking 
with  him  attendants  or  disciples  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
as  Bede  and  Alcuin  say,  though  Mr.  Wright  states  tlieir 
nnmbcr  at  eleven.  They  entered  the  Rhine  and  pmce»  ded 
tojTiujcct  or  Utrecht.  Pepin  had  ihcu  ju.st  cained  a  v;c- 
toiy  over  the  Frisians,  and  the  conqueror  gave  the  apostie 
a  warm  welcome.  The  latter  resolved  to  add  to  the  in- 
fluence ofthe  monarch  that  of  thepope,and  with  thia  view 
ha  viatcd  Rome  in  682.  Three  yents  aflerwards  he  made  t 
a  second  vUt  lo  the  head  ofthe  chuidi,  and,  receiving  the  j 
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pall  from  the  hand  of  Pope  Sergius  I.,  he  itturncd  with 
(he  title  of  bishop  over  the  converts  attached  to  his  church 
at  St.  Cecilia,  and  with  the  ecclesiastical  name  oi  Ckmeiis. 
He  established  hin  episcopal  chair  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  and  rentored  one 
dedicated  to  81.  Maitin.  A  few  jean  after  thew  events 
Wilbrord  made  a  proselytising  tour  through  the  territories 
in  the  vicinity  of  nis  diocese.  He  reached  the  country  of 
tlie  Danes,  where,  ihuntrh  Oni^'ond  their  ruler  resisteu  all 
his  mfluciice,  he  made  several  converts.  Proceeding;  liy 
>ea,  he  reached  an  island  called  Fositisland,  m  j  ^  J  to  he 
the  lame  which  is  now  called  Heligoland.  lU  antient 
nana  nas  given  to  it  from  that  of  an  idol  to  whc«e  worstup 
it  wasiacred.  The  animals  that  lived  upon  the  ieland 
were  considered  as  consecrated,  and  were  not  to  be  used  m 
Iniman  food,  while  the  water  of  its  fountains  had  a  like 
hiilio-.ved  chanieter.  Wilbrord  appeased  the  hunffer  ol  liis 
followers  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  nniinals,  and  bapti^- 
ing  converts  in  the  holy  fountains,  roused  the  wrath  of  iht 
heathen  Frisians  and  their  chief,  who  subjected  him  to  an 
ordeal*  or  lotteiv«  which  conrtituted  a  form  of  trial  for  the 
indieatioii  of  those  who  ihould  be  justly  pmualied.  Hie 
result  of  the  ordoal  was,  it  seems,  miraculously  in  favour  of 
the  apoiitle  ;  but  though  it  occasioned  his  honourable  ac- 
quittal, it  dues  notapfoar  to  hav*  incnawd  tb*  unmber 
of  his  converts. 

In  714.  the  death  of  Pepin  restored  within  Wilbrord's  own 
diooeie  the  authority  of  the  aame  Fkgan mooaich.  Radbod, 
who  had  subjected  hiio  to  the  above  odea),  and  the  people 
appear  to  have  npidlv  lapsed  into  heathenism.  The 
successes  of  Charles  Martcl  re-established  the  bishop  in 
his  influence,  but  the  ]n]nc  of  onlytv,  j  yi  ai-s  seems  to 
have  given  him  a  great  portion  of  lus  proselytising  labours 
!o  do  over  again.  With  the  assistance  of  the  missionary 
Wulframa*  he  brought  the  stubborn  and  again  defeated 
monaroh  Radbod  so  close  to  the  point  of  oonverrion,  that 
hi-  had  eomc  to  the  holy  font  and  tiut  one  foot  in  the  water, 
when  he  started  the  ([uestion  whether  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  Frieslandcrs  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  On  bein^ 
incautiously  told  that  ail  the  unbaptised  kings  and  nobies 
who  had  preceded  him  were  in  the  Utter  place,  he  with- 
drew his  toot,  saying  he  would  prefer  going  to  the  place 
where  he  wooM  meet  his  aneeinint  to  tha.t  which  might 
only  happen  to  be  peopled  by  some  of  his  descendants. 
Continumg  his  missionary  exertions  under  the'patronage 
of  Charles  Martcl,  Wilbrord  made  a  narrow  escape,  attri- 
buted to  miracle,  from  death  at  the  hands  of  t lie  priest  of 
an  idol  which  he  had  destroyed,  on  the  island  of  Wnleheren. 
He  founded  the  monastery  of  Eptemach  near  Treves :  at 
what  time  seems  not  clearly  ascertainable.  He  there  died 
and  was  buried,  in  738,  in  his  eighty-fint  year.  His  day 
in  the  calendar  is  the  7th  November. 

(Beda,  Hint.  I'j-cles.]ib.  v.,  chap,  xi-,  xii.;  Mabillion,  .1n- 
nulet  Ord.  S.  Betted,  lib.  xviii. ;  Wright,  Hiog.  lint.  Lit., 
Anglo'S^iTrtn  Period,  "^O-'Z&IA 

WILBVE,  JOHN.  Of  this  admirable  composer,  who 
»  unquestionably  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
English  school  of  mono,  all  that  is  known*  his  works  ex- 
cepted, is.  that  in  1B98  1m  was  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
dwelt  in  Austin  Friars.  (Hawkins,  iii.,  387.)  In  that  year 
he  published  a  set  of  *  Madrigals,  to  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  Voittcs,'  and  a  second  book  of  the  same  in  IC09.  These 
include  some  of  the  most  lovely,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moat  scientific  compositions  that,  in  this  department,  the 
art  over  pnduced.  Among  them  are.  *  Flora  gave  me 
fairest  flowers.'  *  Ladye,  when  I  behold  the  mees  sprout- 
ing,' *  Sweet  honey-suckint'  bees," '  Down  in  a  valley,'  and 
'Stay,  Corydon,  thou  swain  but  only  the  second  of  these 
\A  mentioned  by  Sir  .John  Hawkins,  thou >;h  an  active  mem- 
Ixfr  of  the  Madngal  iSuciety ;  and  but  two — Uie  ttrttt  and 
second  of  the  above  named — by  the  other  musical  his- 
torian, Dr.  Bumey.  Mr.  Warren  (afterwards  Warren 
Home),  the  original  seeretaiy  to  the  Catch  Club,  uub- 
lished,  about  sixty  years  ago,  fourteen  madrinls  for  three 
voices,  selected  from  Wilbye's  two  sets:  these  include 
*  As  fair  B-h  morn,"  and  'Fly.  love,  to  heaven,'  with  others  of 
great  merit.  Recently  the  Six  iety  of  Musical  Antiquarians 
have  reprinted  in  a  very  handsome  manner  his  first  set  of 
madn^ak,  and  the  second  is  promised  from  the  same 
quarter, 

WILD  DUCK.   fDucxs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  182.] 
WILD  GOOSE.  [QoosB,  vol.  xi.,  p.  a06.] 
WILD  S^VAN.  [SwAKS.) 
P.  C,  No.  1727. 


WILD,  HE.XRY,  known  as  the  learned  tailor,  ur  the 
Arabian  tailor,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1684,  and  wlicre  he  received 
the  usual  elementary  education  in  Greek  and  I^tin  at  the 
grammar-echoo! ;  on  being  taken  fhim  wlticb,  however,  lie 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  with  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  served  seven  years  in  that  caparify,  an^  then  to  have 
worked  seven  more  as  a  journeyman .  Long  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteen  years  his  Greek  and  I.atiij  had  probably  been 
nearly  altogether  forgotten  ;  but  he  was  now  seized  with  an 
ill  new,  which  at  last  obliged  him  to  give  up  worRing,  and 
in  this  state  he  took  to  reading  as  au  occupation  fat  hu  idle 
hours.  Tiie  books  which  feu  into  hu  hand%  or  whieh  he 
was  either  by  accident  or  taste  led  to  read,  were  some  old 
works  of  eontroveraia!  divinhv;  and  the  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures  in  the  oriijinaf  Hebrew,  with  which  thev 
happened  to  be  interspersed,  are  said  to  have  first  excited 
him  to  an  attempt  to  make  himself  niiuster  of  thiU  lan- 
guage. In  prosecutini;  this  object  he  by  degrees  re00» 
vered  his  Latin,  thus  enabling  hiuu>elf  after  some  dm  to 
exchange  his  EngUah  Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar  for 
better  wot%s  of  tint  kind  written  in  tatin  ;  and,  what  was 
of  stilt  more  importance,  in  I'm  i  oui-se  of  his  studies  he 
altto  recovered  his  health,  and  wd-s  enabled  to  resume  his 
trade.  But  he  did  not  upon  this  lay  aside  his  hooks  :  he 
worked  part  of  the  day,  and  devoted  the  rest,  and  often 
also  a  portion  of  the  night,  to  study,  so  that  he  gradually 
made  himself  acquainted  with  others  of  the  Oriental  ian> 
stages  as  well  a*  the  Hebrew.  In  March,  1714,  he  is  men- 
tioned m  having  within  the  preceding  seven  years  mas- 
tered Ijitin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Persian,  'lliis  statement,  which  is  jjiven  in  a  letter  Irom 
Dr.  Turner  of  Norwich  to  Dr.  ('harlett,  written  at  the 
time,  and  published  in  tlie  'Letters  by  Eminent  Persons' 
(edited  by  Dr.  BlissX  8  vols.  Bvo.,  1811,  is,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, not  v«7  essilv  recondleable  with  the  common 
story  of  his  having  w  oi  Ked  fourteen  years  as  a  tailor  be- 
fore he  took  to  study  :  it  would  at  least  rcipure  that  we 
should  su|  |Misr  hmi  'o  have  left  the  grammar-school  and 
been  apprenticed  beiuie  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  instead 
of  when  he  was  *  almont  qualitied  for  the  university,'  as 
the  common  accounts  say.  This  letter  of  Dr.  Turner  s  too, 
in  whicih  he  is  spoken  of  as  then  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
is  the  authority  tor  the  date  asMgncd  to  his  birth.  It  is 
clear  tliat  either  the  time  he  is  made  to  have  been  at 
school,  or  that  assi^iie<l  to  the  })ait  of  his  lite  which  was 
subsequently  spent  wiUiout  study,  must  b<:  shortened.  It 
appears  to  ha\  e  been  shortly  before  the  date  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ner's letter  that  Wild  was  oiscovcred  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Prideaux,  then  dean  of  Norwich,  who,  upon  inquiring  one 
day  after  somo  Anbic  manuscripts,  which  a  bookseller  of 
the  place  had  some  time  pre  vious  offered  to  him  and  which 
he  had  then  declined  to  purchase,  learned  to  his  alaim 
that  they  had  since  been  bought  by  a  tailor;  Wild  wan 
instantly  sent  for,  and  the  dean  was  not  only  soon  relieved 
from  his  apprehension  that  the  prcciou:*  parulmicntB  had 
been  cut  down  for  measures,  but  was  astonished  by  the 
tailor  telling  bim  thai  he  had  bought  them  to  xuAt  and 
proving  that  he  could  do  so  on  the  spot.  A  sobsenplion 
was  soon  after  raised  to  rescue  him  from  the  necessity  of  la- 
bouring with  his  hands,  which  really  does  nut  seem  to  have 
been  his  projuT  vocation  :  'He  is  very  poor,' writes  Dr. 
Tunier  in  his  letter, 'and  his  landlord  lately  seized  a  poly- 
glot BSUe  (which  he  had  made  shift  to  purchase)  for  rent 
— a  proof  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  make  bread  by 
his  partial  application  to  his  trade  of  a  tailor.  Eventually 
he  was  taken  into  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  anil 
employed  in  translating  and  m&king  extracts  of  Oriental 
manuscripts;  and  he  also  added  something  to  his  means 
of  suljsiMence  by  taking  pupils  in  the  Oriental  tongues. 
He  did  not  meet  \Mth  much  encouragement  however  in 
the  latter  line.  About  the  year  1720  he  lert  Oxford  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  is  believed  tu  have  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Mead.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown ;  but  ne  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dead  before  1734,  in  which  year  was  publi)^ed  a 
tranxlaliou  by  him  of  an  Arabic  legend  entitled  •Ma- 
homet's Jouniev  to  Heaven,'  his  only  literary  production 
that  ever  founcl  its  way  to  the  prew.  This  self-taught 
idNlar  ia  laid  to  have  been  a  very  inoifeiHive  aadamiablo 
man. 

WILDKN^  JOHAN,  a  oelebrated  Flemish  landscape 
painter,  bora  at  Antwerp.  Hi  v  n  ^  t  h  >  r .  n  i  m  y  oraij  oi 
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Rubeitt,  to  manv  of  whose  pictures  he  painted  landscape 
badq^unds,  whioh  be  knew  how  to  harmonise  with  tne 
style  and  ooiourinff  of  Rubent  better  than  any  other  land- 
scape painter.  Rubens  i*  said  to  have  preferred  the  works 
of  Wildens  to  those  of  Van  Uden,  whom  he  employed  in 
the  same  way.  Wildens  iiaintfcl  lar^jc  nnd  small  pictuirs, 
in  some  of  wiiich  there  are  some  good  figures  painted  by 
bimwlf;  but  in  his  best  works  the  figures  are  paiutrd  by 
other  maiters.  He  painted  twelve  vciy  clever  and  charac- 
teriltic  pictures  of  the  twelve  months,  which  have  been 
en^ved.'  He  died  in  1644 :  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  1584  and  1600  arc  both  given  by  different  writers. 
(Houhraken  ;  Descamps  ;  Sec.') 

WIT.FORB.  FRANCIS  (Lieut.-Ci.l.%  known  an 
Oiienta!  scholar  by  numerous  contributions  to  the  'Asiatic 
Researciies,'  went  out  to  India,  in  1781,  as  lieutenant  of 
iOme  troops  which  were  sent  from  Hanover,  his  native 
eountiy,  to  ninfiorce  the  British  troops  of  the  line.  Soon 
after  the  peaee  of  Mangalore,  in  1784,  Witfbrd  was  sta* 
tioned  at  KnssapuEjla,  where  he  devoteti  Mime  of  the  time 
which  was  not  occupied  by  his  professional  duties  to  the 
elucidation  of  Hindu  antiquities  by  means  of  whatever 
DOtioM  he  could  i\nd  concerning  them  in  Qrcok  and  Latin 
AUffaMm:  he  found  however  greit  i^eultic-^  from  a  total 
inioniDee  of  the  Oriental  laaniagee :  and  in  his  fiist  essay, 
which  was  pubtished  in  the  *  Anatio  Researebes'  (1787),  he 
complains  of  havint:;  no  time  to  study  languages.  A  few 
year*  afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  IJenares,  the  centre 
of  Hindu  learning,  where  he  cn^atrcd  a  Pan<lit  to  instruct 
him  in  the  sacred  dialect,  and  mure  especially  to  point 
out  to  him  thoee  paiMfei  iVom  the  Vedas  and  PurAn'as 
which  in  aome  ncanire  related  to  the  West.  The  first 


fruit  of  his  investipcHon  was  an  essay  on  '  Egypt  and  the 
Nile,  from  the  ant'^^nt  books  of  the  Hindus'  (1792).  It  is 
needless  to  &ay  that  the  Pandit  had  forged  authorities  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  hisunsuspectini^  employer  ;  vet  so  skilful 
were  these  foi;geries,  that  even  the  judicious  Sir  W.  Jones 
was  impoeedniNmtqr  them.  Wilford  himself  deierib«ilv>ir 
the  imposture  waa  earned  on,  in  the  following  manner 
'  I  directed  ray  Pandit  to  make  eztraeta  from  all  the  Fu- 
rUn'oA  hnd  other  books  relating  to  my  inquiries,  and  to,  ar- 
rani,'e  them  under  proper  hea<k.  I  gave  him  a  proper  C5- 
tabli-hment  of  assistants  and  writeis,  and  I  requested  hiin 
to  nrocitre  another  Pandit  to  assist  me  in  my  studies ;  and 
I  obtained,  for  his  fufthcr  encouragement,  a  place  for  him 
in  the  coU^  at  Benarei. ,  At  the  «ame  time  I  amused 
myself  with  nitfoldiTi^  to  him  onr  antlent  mytholof^,  his* 
tory,  and  pfn^i-ji'-v  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
cIiK'  to  griidL  i.m.  tli.ough  so  immense  an  undertal<ing, 
and  I  had  full  contidencc  in  him.'  That  is,  Wilford  wished 
to  know  whether  there  had  been  any  connection  between 
Egypt  and  India ;  and  the  Bi^unaa  iinincdiatelj  aubsti- 
tut'ed  the  word  Egypt  Sot  the  name  of  any  otliv  country 
mentioned  in  the  Pnrtn'as.  We  have  thought  it  wortn 
while  giving  the  above  extract,  for  it  now  lenders  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  works, 
which  we  sliail  mention,  with  a  warninix  to  our  readers  not 
to  ti-ust  even  those  which  he  wrote  alter  discovering  the 
imposture  in  1804.  This  circumstance  greatly  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind,  and  brought  on  paroxysms,  which 
flueatened  the  most  serious  consequences  to  his  then  in- 
firm rtate  of  health.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Asaatie  Society,  and  associi  Stranger  of  the  Institut  de 
France  'Acad'mie  des  Inscriptions  ct  Belles  I-ettres\  and 
died  at  BiMiares,  on  the  4th  September,  1822.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  essays,  which  show  great  ical  for  his 
wbject,  but  an  utter  wajit  of  sound  judgment.  They 
are  all  inserted  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches  f — I,  *Remaric8 
OQ  the  Town  of  Tagara,'  i.,  p.  369  (1787) ;  2,  'On  Egypt 
and  the  Nile,  &c.,'  iii.,  295  (1702);  3,  'Dissertation  on 
Semiramis,*  iv.,  363;  4,  '  An  Account  of  some  antient  In- 
scriptions.* v.,  133;  5,  'On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,' 
v.,  247  (1797);  6,  'Renuvrks  on  the  names  of  the  Cabirian 
Deities,^  v.,  2Jf7;  7,  'On  Mount  Caucasus,*  vi.,455  (171*9); 
8,  •  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,'  ix.,  32 ;  x.,  27 ; 
Ki.,  11  (1805-10) ;  &  *  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  M3- 
^adha,'  ix.,  82;  lQ.*.&aa  of'initmmCdi^aadMivlliana,' 
'x.,  117;  11,*  On  the  Antient  Geography  of  Liffia,*  m. 

CIS22). 

WILFRED,  SAINT,  a  Sax^m  bishop,  one  of  th  ?  prin-  [ 
cipal  instruments  by  which  the  papal  authority  was  ex- 
tendwl  to  Britain.    He  was  descended  of  a  noble  family 
of  Bemicta,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year 


634.  He  was  taught  the  uaa  of  arms  and  the  other  accom- 
plishments of  a  fiaxon  noble.  AJL  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  lost  his  mother,  and  liMame  subject  to  the  authority  of 
an  unkind  Itep-mother,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
bein(^  reeehrea  into  Queen  Eanfleda's  household.  While 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  directed  by  the  (juteix 
to  be  an  attendant  on  an  aged  Saxon  noble  named  (Judda. 
wIk)  had  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  a^ 
natron  of  a  smail  monastery  in  Lindisfame.  It  is  said  that 
Wilfred  here  devoted  himself  to  theological  reading  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  difference  between 
the  practice  of  the  Scottish  ohnrch  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  (Christian  world  as  to  the  observance  of  Ea&ter.  and 
conceived  the  dosipn  of  visiting  Rome,  that  ho  might  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  year 
G53,  when  nineteen  years  old.  he  proceeded  on  this  journey, 
accompanied  by  Benedict  Bi&copi,  who  afterwards  ei^cyod 
a  oeiehri^mnea  xeeemblioff  hie  o«ii,Md  with  reeemmon- 
dalions  jRom  ttie  eourts  of  Bermda  and  Kent.  At  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  several  months,  he  received  s]>e<  la! 
instruction  on  the  subject  as  to  wliich  he  had  undertaktn 
the  journey,  and  on  theolusfical  matters  of  more  serious 
importance,  from  Archdeacon  ik>niCace.  by  whom  he  wm 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pO{>e.  In  passing  tluough 
Lyon  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  a  powerful  French 
prelate.  Archbishop  Dclfiniu,  with  whom  he  Hved  tbr  three 
years  on  his  return.  Delfinus  seems  to  have  intended  to 
establish  his  yount;  friend's  fortunes  in  France  ;  but  evil 
days  came  upon  himself  in  the  fall  of  the  Merovm^ian 
dynasty.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Elvemiis,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  and  Wilfred  narrowly  escaped  from  shanng  in  hie 
nte.  RetnniinK  from  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  Jetrainf 
and  authority,  Wilfred  naturally  ehtained  a  Influence 
nrnon?  the  Saxon  Christians,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  From 
Alchtrid,  kinij  of  Northumbria,  he  obtained  a  prant  of 
land  and  a  monastery  at  Ripon,  within  wtiich,  in  GtH.  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Agiiberct,  bishop  of  Uie  West 
flkxetaai  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  time  to  give 
him  a  voice  in  the  celebrated  conferenee  of  Streaocahaich. 
or  VHaVbj,  where  the  Itoer  onesBon  and  tiiat  of  the  too- 
sure  were  solemnly  discn-sea.  The  Scoto-Irish  clcrfv- 
having  so  far  diverged  from  the  commonly  received  inter- 
pretation of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nice  repaniine 
the  time  of  Easter  as  to  solemnize  it  on  the  day  of  tiie  fuU 
moon  when  that  day  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  instead  of  waiting 
till  the  enaning  Monday,  and  having  also  adx^itod  n  peculiar 
nraetloe  in  the  tonenre,  or  shanng  of  tiie  head,  tiie  knkf  ef 
Northumbria,  whose  dominions  were  under  the  spintual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  Lindisfame,  was  de- 
sirous that  his  clergy  should  conform  to  the  ])ractic*  c  i 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  or  justify  their  divergence  by 
authority.  The  conference  was  held  at  the  mona-steryof 
Whitby,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  664.  His  own 
practice  was  vindicated  by  Cblman,  bishop  of  lindbfame, 
on  the  example  of  St.  Columba ;  but  Wilfred  adduced  the 
higher  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  king  decided  in  hi* 
favour,  on  the  ground  tliat  if  he  refused  to  obey  the  go 
cision  of  St.  Peter,  he  might  find  on  im  arrival  at  the  gates 
of  Heaven  that  they  were  locked  against  him.  The  jons* 
diction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  witnin  Northumbria  aiose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  see  of  York  having  been  left 
vacant.  The  king  determined  to  fill  the  see,  and  his 
choice  naturally  fell  on  Wilfred.  He  saw  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  being  canonically  consecrated  in  Britain,  and 
proceeding  to  France,  the  ceremony  v*'a»  peribnued  with 
much  pomp  by  the  same  Agilberct  who  had  ordained  him 
priest,  and  who  had  become  bishop  of  Paris.  The  ship  in 
whioh  he  returned  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coa*t  of 
Sussex,  where  he  and  his  followers  narrowly  escaped  beinc 
plundered  and  enslaved  by  the  barbarous  and  unconverted 
inhabitants.  In  the  meantime  the  influence  of  the  Scoto- 
Irish  and  British  party  in  the  church  had  cot  one  of  their 
own  number,  Ceadda,  placed  in  the  chair  of  York.  Threi? 
years  elapsed  before  Wilfred  could  get  iiis  claim  enlorced; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Theodore  from  Rome,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  aichieipiiteoaal  see  of  Canterbury,  de- 
cided the  eonfeit  in  tkvoar  er  the  Rmnan  party  in  669. 
Wilfred,  in  po'^sossion  of  a  tnshopnc,  «oon  showed  the  am- 
lution  and  priestly  pride  of  his  character  by  enliutring  ihe 
power  of  t!ie  church  and  surroundinf;  his  own  person  with 
pomp  and  state.  lie  exhibited  within  the  narrow  limit* 
which  Christianity  then  filled  inEiighmd  the  same  feature* 
of  character  which  Uildebnuid  and  Becket  di«play«ed  «a  a 
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larfijpr  scale.    Ho  camv-tl  on  a  bo!d  contf-st  lor  superiority 
on  the  tide  of  the  eccleaiaatical  againat  Die  kiii^iy  power, 
both  of  them  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  depending 
tM*  their  extent  very  much  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
individuab  who  mij^ht  wield  them.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  luxurious  or  sensual  in  hi.'iown  personal  habits; 
but  he  lived  ma^ficently,  kept  a  preat  lablt>,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  attendants,  whicli  vied  in  number 
and  splendour  with  the  kin8:'8  court.   He  was  the  first 
patron  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England.  Rome 
and  the  other  contineatal  oitiea  be  had  viHted  naturally 
flDed  hie  mind  with  OMipdfleeot  coneeptiom,  whiefa  Iw 
embodied  in  the  embellishments  of  the  eathedral  rhurch 
of  York;  coverinif  the  roof  with  lead,  and  fiUiiiir  the  win- 
dows with  uliiss.    He  built  a  churtli  at  Ripoii  oi'  hewn 
stone,  of  which  the  great  size  and  the  columns  and  porticoes 
are  the  subject  of  aamiiation  bf  the  ecclesiastical  annalists  ; 
and  another  at  Heshan^  wUeh  waa  ealled  the  finest  cccle- 
■iaetieal  ediiEioeontheweeteniiideefthe  Alps.  Heeeems 
not  to  have  disdained  to  exercise  the  influence  of  his  ordi  r 
in  the  domestic  circle  of  Kcuritl.  wlio  had  succeedeii  to 
the  .N'ortliumbrian  domini  i  in.    lie  had  a  ^rreat  influence 
over  Etlieldrylha,  the  ciueen,  whom  he  persuadt-J  to  retire 
to  a  nunnery.   Either  by  this  interference  or  his  ambition 
he  roused  the  ao^r  of  the  Tictoiioue  ficsfrid,  who  re- 
eolTed  to  break  hu  power  by  dividing  hb  biihoprie  into 
three,  a  project  in  which  Theodore,  uic  archbishop,  con- 
curred.  Kefusin?  his  assent,  Wilfred  was  deposed.  He 
proceeded  to  Rl  .h    i  j  make  a  personal  appeal  to  tlie 
court ;  and  on  his  way,  bemg  driven  on  the  coast  of  Fries- 
land,  remained  there  for  some  time,  converting  the  natives 
to  Chri&tianity.   The  pope  naturally  decided  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  kin§r,  instead  of  seconding  tlie  papal  decree,  com- 
mitted Wilfred  to  prison,  whence  ne  eeeaped  to  the  waatee 
of  Sussex,  where,  in  his  hour  of  tribulation,  he  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  active  mind  to  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  heathen  inhabitant.s.    Caedwalla,  who  had 
been  driven  from  hi*,  kingdom  ol  Wessex,  was  aided  in  the 
recovery  of  it  by  Wilft-ed,  and  afterwards  extended  his 
mithoiity  over  Sussex.  Wilfred,  powerfull;^  befriended  and 
eunpoHed  b/  hie  eminent  eervieee  to  Ghiiatiani^,  vae  re- 
called to  hu  aee,  and  had  hopee  held  out  to  him  of  me- 
ceeding  Theodore  in  the  primacy.    Tlie  hiiho|>s  however 
werp  still  oppo.sed  to  Wilfred  as  tiie  head  uf  tiie  Ruinun 
|iarty  ;   and  alter  the  death  of  Theodore  the  primacy  re- 
mained vacant  lor  two  years,  and  was  then  ^lled  by  Berct- 
wald.  This  archbishop,  soon  after  his  accession,  presided 
•t  a  Muncil  heU  in  €02,  at  which  the  old  queetion  of  the 
diviaioii  of  the  eee  of  York  wh  revired.  wilftvd  on  this 
occasion  took  high  ^und,  charginsr  his  o|)poncnts  \s'\\\\ 
schism  and  apostacv  in  resisting  the  head  of  tlie  church  ;  i 
and  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.    Wilfred  ar:ain  > 
proceeded  to  iiomc,  where  he  had  in  \m  favour  his  zeal  in  j 
support  of  ttw  papa.!  authority,  and  the  countenance  of 
hie  <dd  patron  Boni£ue.    He  remained  eome  yean  at 
Rome,  and  HaA  not  reaeh  England  on  hie  ratora  tiU  705. 
The  authority  he  brought  with  him  overawed  his  oppo- 
nents ;  b  it  "aije  and  decrepitude  seem  to  have  quenched 
his  ambition,  and  he  neitln  r  M  u  .-ht  the  primacy  nor  a  res- 
toration to  his  see  of  York.    Ue  died  at  his  monastery  at 
Oundle  in  709,  and  his  body  waa  conveyed  to  Ripoo,  where 
it  was  interred. 

(Bddim,  Vita  Wil/ridi,  apud  Gale,  HittoritB  Britan- 
nicof.  Sc.  Scriptoreg,  i.  40-90 ;  Wright,  BiograpkmBriian- 
nica  Litfraria,  Anglo-Saxon  period,  164-184.) 

WILHEl.MSTADT,  a  strongly  fortified  town  m  tlie 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  tiie  province  of  North 
Braibant ;  founded  bv  William  I.,  pnncc  of  Uraiipe.  in  15K}. 
It  ie  situated  in  51^  42'  N.  lat.  and  4""  2ti'  E.  long.,  on  an 
aim  of  the  eea  ealled  the  Hollands  Diep,  and  has  a  good 
harbour.  The  population  ia  about  1600  inhabitanta.  (ttein« 
Gengr.  Lfxicon  ;  Hassel,  Hamdbuek.) 

WILKES,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Clerkenwell,  October  17th, 
1T27.  His  father,  a  distiller  in  that  place,  gave  him  a 
.iberal  education  ;  for  alter  he  had  spent  t-eveial  yeais  at 
school  in  Hertford  and  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  was  sent, 
with  a  private  tutor,  to  the  university  of  I^eyden.  Wilkes 
did  not  neghNst  the  opportttnittee  affoided  him,  but  eviiwed 
throng^h  fin  conrfdemble  aeholandiip  and  taete  for  clanoal 
literature  and  polite  learn  in;;.  He  translated  parts  of  Ana- 
creon.  and  printed  handsome  editions  of  the  Cliaraeteni 
lu  T'.icophrastus  and  of  llie  jioems  of  (  I'nlln-  His  man- 
am  were  elegant,  and  his  conversaUon  pleasing  and 


witty.  At  an  early  age  Ids  accomplishments  secured  him 
many  friends  of  rank  and  influence  amonnt  wiun  may 
be  mentioned  Txnd  Temple,  and  Mr.  Fitt,  amrmuda  Lora 

Chatham.  His  devotion  to  literai\u-e  and  the  society 
of  eminent  men  did  not  secure  bis  youth  from  vicious 
excesses.  He  was  notorious  for  his  di.>sipation  and  ex- 
travagance, and  at  an  early  ai,'e  v.aji  embarra^ied  in  for- 
tune and  tainted  m  character.  In  1749  he  married  Miss 
Mead,  of  a  lluckiughanislure  family,  but  that  lady  was  ten 
years  older  than  himself,  and  their  dii»pcsitions  were  by  no 
means  suitable.  They  eootioued  to  live  together  for  some 
time,  and  a  daughter  was  bom  of  their  marriage ;  but  at 
length  liis  excLsises  and  mutual  disaiJ^reenient  leuto  a  sepa- 
ration. This  was  followed  Ijy  a  lauhuit  coiiceming  his 
wife's  annuity,  in  which  his  cltaiacter  was  exposed  to 
much  obloipiy.  Hu  vices  however  were  not  destined  to 
ruin  him.  Neither  his  chaiaetiCr  nor  his  talents  would  have 
raiaed  him  to  political  eminence;  but  the  impolitic  and 
illegal  meaauresof  his  opponents  made  him  the  idol  of  the 

ine  lirst  appearance  of  Wilkes  in  pubUc  was  in  A])ril, 
17M,  when  he  addressed  the  electors  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  with  a  view  of  becoming  their  representative  in 
parliament.  He  did  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1757,  when  he  wei 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  for  which  place  he 
was  re-elected  in  the  next  parliament,  in  17GI .  In  Marcli. 
17G2,  he  published  a  very  successful  pamphlet,  being  ■  Ob- 
servations on  the  Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture  with  Spain, 
laid  before  botli  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Friday,  January 
29,  1762.'  It  did  not  appear  with  his  name,  and  Wilkes 
slily  shifted  the  authoranip  upon  others.  In  June  of  tlte 
same  year  he  commenced  tlie  publication  of  his  celelnated 
newapaper,  the  'North  Briton,'  which  he  undertook  in  op- 
porition  to  'The  Briton,'  a  paper  written  in  defence  of 
Lord  Bute's  udrninistralion.  The  unpopularity  of  Lord 
Bute  was  alreaiiy  \ cry  K^eat,  hut  tJie  ".N'orth  iJriton'  in- 
creased it  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  stirring  appeals  to  the 
pa^sions  and  to  imtiunal  prejudices.  Tlio  uuuuler  quailed 
bcfoie  the  cloniourwith  which  he  was  universally  assailed, 
and  withdrew  ijcom  pnblic  aSiun  \  but  hie  known  influence 
with  the  Ung,  and  the  political  complexion  of  the  minie> 
ters under  Mr.  Georf,'e  Grcnville,  his  successor,  led  to  the 
belief  that  lie  still  enjoyed  a  secret  control  ovei  the  national 
councils.  Wilkes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  sa.iii,  of  Charles 
Churchill  and  Lord  l  emple,  continued  his  attacks  upon  the 
ministry  wtth  unabated  activity.  The  government  were 
watching  an  opportunity  of  punishing  their  miechievoue 
opponent,  and  at  length  stnidc  a  blow  which  recoiled  upon 
them  ,  Iv  >  In  No.  43  of  his  paper  he  charged  the  kinir 
with  luisiug  uttered  a  lalschood  in  bis  speech  fium  the 
throne  ;  upon  which  a  }4,fneral  warrant  was  issued  by  Lord 
Haliiax,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  command- 
ing the  apprehension  of  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  '  North  Briton,'  ae  a  seditious  and  treasonable 
paper.  By  virtue  of  this  wanant  the  house  of  Wilkes 
was  entered  by  three  king'e  memengers,  hia  papers  were 
searched,  and  he  himself  was  seized  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  a  few  davs  he  was  hroui^lit,  by  Jfthfaa  rot  put, 
before  Uie  Court  of  t'oiuinon  Pleas,  and  dibchiuged  out  of 
custody  on  account  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  informalioa  however  was  imme- 
diately exhibited  against  hia  by  the  attoni^-genend,  to 
which  he  declined  to  appear.  He  wm^  at  the  same  time, 
dismissed  from  his  eoinnandin  the  militia,  and  hie  (rteod. 
Lord  Temple,  was  deprived of  hie oflice  of  tordJieutenant 

of  Uuckingluim^sluie. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November  (17C3), 
the  House  of  Commons  were  acquainted,  by  a  message 
from  the  king,  with  the  proceedings  that  bald  been  taken 
against  their  member,  and  a  copy  of  the  obooxiotie  nnm« 
ber  of  the  'North  Briton*  was  laid  before  them.  Hiey 
immediately  res^olvcd  that  the  paper  was  *a  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  seditious  libel,'  and  ordered  it  to  be  huiiit 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  haticrman.  \Vlienthe  stieiiUs 
ot  London  proceeded  to  execute  this  sentence  at  the  lioyal 
Exchange  tney  were  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot  ensued, 
the  first  of  many  tumults  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  That 
which  had  been  intended  as  a  disgraee  and  punishment  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  w  as  tlie  commencementof  a  series  of  triumphs 
over  the  ministerri  and  the  parliament.  The  people  hail 
rejrarded  iiis  imprisonment  by  a  i;ener.il  \\arraiil  illtL'al 

and  oppressive  aodhis  paper,  though  adjudged  libellous  in 
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k^^ier  qittrtef^  turn  n$d  hy  them  with  entluusiaivm,  and  ii»  i 
■atbor  greeted  CTnywheie  with  the  loudest  applaue.  On  i 
hb  ttbemtion  fton  tMTow«r,  Wilkes  htd  tnoufht  «n  wtion 

affainst  the  under-«ecretar>'  of  state  for  the  seknr^  of  hi* 
papers;  and  the  cause  now  eominc;  om  tor  Irial.  lu-  ohtainod 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  with  IIXKI/.  ilamaces.  On  this  occa- 
sion Chief  Justice  Pmtt.  ailtrwards  I^rd  Camden,  declared 
general  warrants  to  be  •  unconstitatUUMl,  illegal,  and  ab- 
solutely void.'  [Wabrai«t.] 

Mewiwlnle  Wukee  had  been  called  upon  by^  the  House 
of  Commons  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  the  au- 
thor uf  the  libel,  but  excused  himself  on  account  of  a 
wound  which  he  liad  rtcei\ed  in  a  duel.  Tie  !>liortly 
after«vard8  witlidrew  into  France,  wltencu  lie  forwarded  to 
the  Speaker  a  certificate  of  his  ill-health  and  inability  to 
atteoa.  The  House  disrefi^arded  his  excuse,  proceeded  in 
his  abacace  to  inquire  into  the  authorship  of  the  '  North 
Briton/  and  having  proved  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  the  author, 
expelled  him  the  house,  on  the  I9th  Jsnnar}'.  17S4.  On 
the  21st  February  he  was  cornic  ted  in  the  Cotnt  of  Kind's 
JJeneh,  of  re-pohH^hin^  No.-l'>of  the  '  Xorth  Briton.'  iiiul 
of  printing  and  pulilibhinij  an  '  Kssay  on  Woman.'  The 
Latter  was  an  obscene  poem  of  which  tie  had  pnnted  only 
12  copies,  and  one  of  them  had  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained through  a  printer  who  bad  been  employed  at  his 
private  press.  By  eonvicting  him  of  inmorRlity  the  ministers 
hoped  to  lower  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  Ids  favour  ; 
but  the  mtans  to  which  tliey  had  resorted  in  obtaiiiitifj 
posse.*sion  of  the  book,  incrtiL<ed  the  indif^nation  against 
the  government,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  mini»- 
terid  persecution. 

Wilkes  remained  abroad,  aud  not  appearing  to  leeeive 
the  judgment  of  the  eouit,  he  t»as  outlawed.  He  tfavellcd 
on  the  continent  for  some  years,  but  did  not  lose  sight  of 
his  interests  at  home.  He  solicited  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  employment  or  a  pension  for  the  future,  and  it  is  snid 
that  he  obtained  a  peuiion  of  lOMW.  a  year  from  the  Rock- 
ingham administration,  paid  out  of  their  own  salaries,  viz. 
from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  300/.,  from  tho  lords  of  the 
treasury  00/.  each,  from  the  lords  of  trade  40/.  each,  &c. 
[Ltftter  of  Mr.  Homey  in  Juniut,  ii,  204.)  He  also  published 
at  Paris,  in  1787, '  A  Collection  of  the  genuine  Papers.  Let- 
ters, 8cc.,  in  the  case  of  J.Wilkess  late  Member  for  Aylesbury,* 
by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  alive  the  public  intere-^t  in  his 
favour.  In  17i'>rt  he  returned  to  Knjjland,  and  Marclt  of 
that  year  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  City  of  London.  He  succeeded  in  polling 
1247  votes,  but  in  Ujite  of  the  violent  attachment  of  the 
populace,  he  lyiea  in  obtaining  a  majority.  Re  tiiett  de- 
dared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
on  the  2Htli  was  returned  by  a  large  majority.  Serious 
riots  occurred  at  both  these  elections,  and  tlie  court  party 
declared  that  the  City,  and  even  the  king's  ])aiace,  were  in 
danger.  Although  an  outlawry  wa.s  hamjin^j  over  his  head, 
Wilkes  vras  imprudentijr  allowed  to  be  at  liberijr  aU  this 
time,  and  to  appear  on  the  hnsHngs,  and  hanmsoe  immense 
mobs  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Brentford,  .\fter  hi.n 
tlection  he  surrendered  him.self  before  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench,  but  the  court  ret'used  to  commit  hinr  \ipon  hw  out- 
lawry, as  moved  by  the  attorney-general,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly discharged.  He  wasarrested  immediately  after- 
wards on  a  writ  oteajriat  uthigatum.  A  tumult  arose,  and 
as  the  ofieeis  were  conveying  htm  to  the  King's  Bench 

Srison,  he  was  rescued  bv  the  mob.  Not  thinking  it  pra- 
ent  however  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  zeal,  he 
Went  privately  to  prison  after  the  dispersion  of  the  mob. 
He  was  stiti  under  confinement  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  IWh  of  May.  and  a  mob  a-ssembled  before  his 
prison  to  convey  him  in  triumph  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Allot  eD8aed~4he  military  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  killed 
and  wouikled  several  of  the  lioteia.  The  death  of  one 
person  was  brought  in  mnrder  by  the  coroner's  jury,  and 
the  mat;istrftte  \vlio  had  given  the  order  to  fire  was  tried 
for  that  crime,  but  acc|iiitted.  Tliis  riot  was  distinsniished 
by  the  popular  party  a.s the  masiiacrein  St.  George's  Fields, 
and  formed  the  siiliject  of  angry  complaints  against  the 
government.  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  aftarwaida  re- 
verted by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  judgment  waa  pronomeed 
upon  him  (br  his  two  libels,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
fine^  of  SOO/.  each,  and  to  imprisonment  for  the  two  tenm.s 
of  10  and  12  months.  Not  contented  with  his  imprison- 
ni  I  t,  the  ministers  devised  fresh  mean.*  of  persecution 
against  Mr.  Wilkes,  which,  like  their  previous  measures, 


increased  his  popularity  and  diminished  their  own.  He 
had  contrived  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Lord  WefBMmdito  the  chairman  of  ti»  <maiter-aesrions  at 

Lambeth,  before  the  riot  in  St.  George's  Field* ;  in  which 
that  nobleman  recommended  the  early  and  effectual  em- 
ployment of  the  military  to  suppress  disturbances.  Thi* 
letter  was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  preface,  in  whicli 
he  charged  the  secretary  of  state  yni\\  having  '  planned  and 
determined  upon  the  horrid  massacre  in  St.  George's  Fields* 
three  weeks  bdTore  its  execution.  Ixird  Weymouth  com* 
plained  of  this  publication  in  the  House  of  Loida  aa  a 
Dreach  of  privilege.  A  complaint  was  addwisad  bjr  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons  and  a  conference  held  upon  the 
suiiject.  When  Mr.  WUkes  wa.s  hroueht  to  the  bar  to  bi- 
heard  upon  a  jietition  which  he  liad  presented,  he  avowed 
himself  the  publisher  of  Lord  Weymouth's  letter,  and  the 
author  of  the  prefatory  remarks;  upon  which  the  House 
resolved  that  his  femarKs  were  a  s»adalous  and  seditkma 
libel,  and,  for  ttie  second  time,  expelled  him. 

A  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  Wilke-i 
was  re-elected  without  opposition  and  without  expense. 
The  House  resolved  that  tnis  election  was  void  by  reason 
of  the  expulsion,  and  issued  another  writ.    Mr.  Wilkes  was 
again  chosen  without  a  contest,  when  the  House  declared 
him  moanabla  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Not- 
vrithstanding  thn  declaration  of  incapacity,  he  stood  once 
more,  when  Mr.  Dingley,  his  opponent,  contd  not  even 
oblam  a  nomination,  and  Wilkes  was  returned  a  third  tin.f 
without  opposition.    This  election  was  likewise  declarc^d 
to  be  void,  and  this  time  a  new  expedient  was  n^xjrtevi  to : 
the  government  persuaded  Colonel  Luttrell  to  vacate  Im 
seat  in  parliament,  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Willtea  in  the  ap- 
proaching election.  Mr.  Wilkes  waa  returned  bjr  an  over 
whelming  majority,  and  his  opponent  mustered  less  than 
300  votes,  yet  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  Mr. 
WUkes  had  been  incapable  of  being  elected,  and  that  Col. 
Luttrell,  being  next  on  the  poll,  aud  quali&ed  to  sit  in 
parliament,  was  duly  elected  as  member  for  the  count  v. 
Ttiis  violation  of  the  rights  of  election  was  resented  not  only 
by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  but  by  the  whule  country. 
I'lie  battle  was  no  longer  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  t6e 
ministers,  but  between  the  whole  electoral  body  and  the 
parliament.    In  the  midst  uf  petitions,  addressee,  and  re- 
monstrances, the  letters  of  Junius  inflamed  the  pt  opie  and 
confounded  the  ministers.    Truly  did  he  say  to  tlie  latter. 
'  You  have  united  this  country  against  you  on  one  grand 
constitutional  pomt,oa  the  decision  of  which  our  existence, 
as  a  firaa  people,  absblutaljr  dependa,'  (Letter  XI.  to  the 
Duke  of  Orimon.)    Meanwhue  the  popular  ehamiNon. 
through  whose  sides  the  constitution  had  been  assaitv.' 
though  still  immured  in  the  King  s  Bench  prison,  wa.>  r^- 
cei\ log  substantial  ma;^^  i-l  jniblic  favour.  Subscription* 
were  opened  for  the  payment  of  liis  tines  and  pemooaS 
debts,  and  upwards  of  20,000/.  were  rat.s<'d  lor  that  purpose 
in  the  eooiae  of  a  few  weeks.  Preseats  of  aU  kinda  wcr 
also  heaped  upon  him ;  plate,  iewels,  wine,  funutttre.  and 
embroidered  pulses  of  gold.    His  portrait  w.a.s  inxmiverij' 
requtst,  and  was  reproduced  in  every  form  of  art,  from  Uii 
marble  bust  to  the  village  sign-board. 

Another  legal  triumph  soon  followed.  On  the  reversal 
of  his  outlawiv,  Mr.  Vr  ilkes  had  proceeded  with  an  aetiCB 
against  Lord  Hali£uc  for  lalse  imprisonment  and  the  sciime 
of  his  pap«B.  In  November,  1700,  the  cause  was  ttiad  ia 
the  Common  Pleas,  when  he  obtained  a  verdict,  with  dOOQf. 
damages,  which  were  defrayed  by  the  crown. 

In  the  following  April,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  discharsjcd  from 
his  conhnement  on  giving  a  bond  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  7  years.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  thf 
office  of  alderman  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  aal 
aspired  to  other  civic  hoiMMIia.  Heserved  as  sheriff  in  137L 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  elected  by  the  liven- 
one  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  lord  mayor ;  and  on  his  tniru 
nomination,  in  1774,  was  chosen  hy  the  court  of  aldermfn. 
On  the  Kth  October  he  was  again  elected  for  tht-  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  continued  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
many  yeai^.  Hut  his  populaitty  had  de<;hned  :  to  use  hit 
own  words,  he  was  '  a  fire  burned  out  ;*  but  the  comforts  of 
the  luerative  office  of  climiiberlain  of  the  Ci^  of  Loodoa. 
whtdi  he  obtained  in  Vm,  were  an  ample  compensOioa 

for  the  loss  of  p  ipi  lar  lavour. 

One  political  tniiinph  however  wnsstill  reserved  for  him. 
In  the  parliaments  of  1774  and  17^*)  he  hatl  niadi-  maj.y 

uluucceaiAd  attempts  to  expunge  frum  the  journals,  the  r^ 
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solutions  of  the  House  ui'  ConinioD-s  in  rc^aui  Id  tiic  Mid- 
dlesex elections;  but  at  Icnirth,  o:i  tliL-  di>->ulutuin  ui  Luni 
North's  administration  in  17S2,lie  iict  umplisjlietl  his  uhject. 
On  the  :ird  May,  the  House  voted  that  the  resolution  uf  the 
17th  Febniarjr.  17W,  by  wh>«li  he  had  been  deekred  in- 
capable of  i»-eleetion,  thoald  be  expunged  from  tiieir 
journals. '  it  beina:  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body  of  (he  electors  oftiie  kinaiilom.'  All  the  other  reso- 
lutions niui  oidi  rs  tjt  the  House  c  onciTninc  the  Middlesex 
elections  were  also  ordered  to  be  expunged.  In  17H4  he 
was  elected  tor  the  last  time  by  the  county  of  Middlesex  ; 
he  did  not  offer  himself  again  at  the  diaolution  in  i7iK), 
but  retired  into  private  life. 

In  retirement  he  lived  to  be  forgotten,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 27,  1797.  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  inOrosvenor 
Chanel,  South  Audle  v  Street,  where  he  directed  a  tablet  to 
be  uluced,  with  this  inscription :—' The  Remains  of  John 
Wilkes,  a  friend  to  liberty,  bom  at  London,  Oet.  17»  1727, 
O.S..  died  in  this  Parish. 

(AnntuU  Register,  1763-1769 ;  Letter*  qf  Juniut,  3  vols. 
8vo.,  1814;  Parliamentary  Hutqry;  Joumalt  of  ihe 
HnuM  of  Cnmmom ;  Life  prefixed  to  nit  Ijetter*  from  1774 
to  17n(i.  IWil,  4  vols.  12mo. ;  Corrr.<iji(>n(/rnce '/  H'llke*,  by 
Almnii,  5         Kvo.,  ISQj  ;  Monthly  Mtiiiiizitif.  17SI7. ; 

\VILKIK,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  who  enjoyed  union-  his 
literary  friends  the  title  of 'the  Scottisli  Iloaier.'  was  horn 
at  Ki-hlin  in  Linlithgowshire,  N.  B.,  on  the  5th  October, 
1721.  His  inclination  for  poetiy  wti  aarly  daveloped,  and 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  Sir  John  Sinetair^  'Statiitical  Ae- 
cmint  of  Scotland'  there  are  some  verses  which  he  is  s.-iid 
to  have  written  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  academical  studies,  his  father,  a  farmer 
near  Edinburgh,  died,  leaving  him  the  current  lease  of  his 
iarm,  and  the  duhr  of  providing  for  three  sisters.  He 
thus  became  a  pmcncal  farmer,  and,  bringing  his  enerc^tic 
and  ri  stle^s  mind  to  bear  on  that  pursuit,  lie  astonished 
Ills  iieiijhbourhoad  by  the  variety  anil  the  theoretieal  cha- 
racter of  his  opcratuins,  and  still  more  by  the  success  wilh 
which  many  of  them  were  rewarded.  In  the  mean  time  he 
partially  continued  his  studies ;  and  having  taken  orders  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  his  doical  profeanon  and  his  zeal 
for  tiie  CttltiTation  of  potatoes  procured  him  the  title  of 
'  the  potato  minister.'  At  this  time  he  conducted  three 
distinct  occupations :  he  was  an  active  farmer,  frequently 
labourint:  with  his  own  hand,  he  wrote  ejiic  poetry,  and 
he  occa^onally  preached  in  the  pari.sh  church.  In  17*>7 
he  puUUied  'The  Epigoniad,  a  Poem,  hi  idne  books.' 
The  name  was  unfintunaie,  for  it  carried  no  associations  to 
remler  the  subjeet  Mcogniaable.  The  main  incident  was 
the  sacking  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigonoi,  or  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  slain  at  the  first  siege  of  the  city.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  jirotluce  an  epic  poem,  ;ini!,  though  it 
showed  niQch  energy  and  imagination,  the  attempt  failed. 
The  work  is  now  very  little  known,  though  it  has  lieeii 
pablished  in  some  of  the  collections  of  the  British  Poets. 
The  author's  prophecy,  in  his  comparison  of  his  own 
production  with  those  apics  which  have  obtained  perma- 
nent fame,  has  been  ftiinlied.  He  says,  in  reference  to 
the  tradition  that  Uoonr  had  written  a  lost  poem  on  the 
tame  subject , — 

'I  iiKw  n  •  imc  till-  >tnia; 
^ot  ttam  proud  lu>|i«  ami  emulati'tu  tain. 
Ihr  Ifels  «IIM|«  to  writ  wiiibI  pniM 
Willi  iniitli  hmie,  born  to  luppUv  days. 
SfKiiipr  till,  wccfl  thai  vitii  tlu!  >ptiiii;  apfMaffl, 
An<t  ia  \\m  tummcr't  heat  its  blouum  Mat*. 
Bui,  •hriir'Uiii;  at  tli<>  touch  of  winlar  hoar, 
Sinks  lo  it>  iMtive  rarth  anil  i<  nnronrr— 
>il|!lit  matrh  tiie  Inlty  nalt,  which         bath  Mai, 
Vinm  >tllf  I'  I  It:.-!-,  tlit-  muiiarrh  iif  Uiv  wotkl.' 

At  the  lime  when  the  '  Epigoniad  "  appeared,  there  was 
an  intense  anxiety  among  Beotsmen  to  produce  rivals  of 
all  the  freat  names  in  evenr  department  of  literature, 
and  as  Home  was  to  be  the  Slnakspcre,  Wlllrie  was  to  be 

the  Homer  of  Scntlnnd.  'rh«>  Knirlis!)  critics  found  mucli 
fiMKl  lor  ridicule  in  tin-  Scotticisms  of  the  '  Epigoniad,' 
Slid  Hiinii  \Mote  a  vindication  of  it,  at  great  lenirlh,  in 
tiie  *  (-ritical  Review. '  A  second  edition  of  this  poem  waii 
published  in  1759.  accompanied  by  'A  Dream,  in  the 
manner  of  Spenser.'  In  l^^  Wilkie  wss  ordained  assistant 
and  aueeesBor  t»  the  clergyman  of  Ratho,  a  parish  near 
Rdinburtrh.  In  17S0  he  was  chosen  Profe^r  of  Natural 
I'hiloflophv  at  St.  Andrews.  In  17CK  he  published  a  volume 
of  *  Moral  FIsbtcs,*  in  Teiw.  which  suffered  th«  &ta  of  his 


epic.  He  di<  d  on  the  lOth  October,  1772.  He  was  a  man 
(it  L,'n^at  Iciirnintr.  His  eccentricities  are  the  subject  of 
luanv  curious  literary  anecdotes.  His  manners  were  rude, 
and  his  habits  filthy ;  and  the  contrast  between  these  pe> 
culiaritiea  and  tha  stores  of  leamiog  and  f  annia  whidi  he 
exhibited  in  eenvemlion  drew  from  Gharlea  Townsend  the 
remark,  'that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  two  extremes  of  a  god  and  a  brute 
as  Dr.  Wilkie; 

{Life,  in  Anderson's  linttsh  Poets,  vol.  xi. ;  Mackeniie, 
Account  of  the  Lt/e  and  Writings  of  Homei  Bitchie*  Li/» 
of  Hume,  App.  ii.,  Work*  referndtoA 

WILKIE.  SIR  DAVID,  was  bcm  at  the  manse  of  the 
parish  of  Cults,  on  the  banks  of  Eden-water,  in  P'ifeshire, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1785.  He  was  the  ttiud  mjii  ot 
David  Wilkie,  minister  of  Cults,  and  Isabella  Lister,  his 
third  wife.  Wilkie  displayed  what  may  be  termeil  an  in- 
nate love  for  drawing  when  quite  a  child:  he  lias  hvi-n 
heard  to  say  that  he  could  draw  before  he  oould  read,  and 
paint  belbra  he  could  spell.  When  seven  years  of  age 
newaa  sent  to  the  school  of  Pitlessie,  near  his  fathers 
house,  bnt  he  learned  there  little  or  nothing.  Kiom 
Pitlessie  he  was  removed  in  !iis  twelfth  year  to  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Kettli',  of  which  Dr.  Straclian,  now  bishop 
ol  Toronto,  was  master;  but  here  also  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  anything  except  drawing.  He  did  not  remain 
however  more  tiian  eighteenmonuis  at  the  latter  school. 
It  waa evident  to  hb  father  that  young  David  would  turn 
his  attention  to  nothing  but  painting,  a  disposition  which 
he  jrreatly  Iniiicntcii,  as  lie  did  not  see  how  a  livelihood 
was  to  be  obtained  by  pursuing  such  a  course.  His  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  tin d  to  persuade  him  to  follow 
the  church,  but  liis  mother  encoumged  him  to  follow  liia 
own  inclination ;  lila  nund  was  made  up.  and  his  father 
consented.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  1700,  to  the 
TVustees^  Academy  of  Edinbur^  for  the  Eneonragement 
of  Manufactures,  uitli  some  specimen  drawings,  and  a 
letter  ot'  iiitnui.u  tiun  t'loni  the  Kail  of  Ix-'ven  to  Mr. 
Tlioinpson,  tliL'  iLH  rt  taiy  of  the  institution.  This  gentleman 
however  was  nut  satistied  with  the  drawings,  and  he  re- 
ftised  at  fintto  admit  Wilkie,  but  he  did  so  afterwards  at  tha 
particular  request  of  the  £ari  of  Leven.  John  Graham  waa 
master  of  the  academy  at  this  time,  and  Sir  William  Allan, 
John  Burnet,  and  .Vlexander  Fraaar  were  Wilkie  s  I'cllow- 
scholai's.  riiL'  proi;ress  Wilkie  made  at  this  time,  .sajs.Sir 
William  Allan,  "uiis  marvellous.  Everything  he  attempted 
indicated  a  knowledge  far  beyond  his  years ;  and  he  soon 
took  up  that  position  in  art  which  he  maintained  to  the 
last.  He  was  always  on  tha  look-on t  fur  character :  ho 
frequented  ttystes,  fain,  and  mark^t-p'.-ces.*  And  Mr. 
Burnet  says  of  him — 'In  that  sort  of  drawing  in  \n!hcIi 
taste  and  knowledge  are  united,  he  waj^^far  beliind  utliers 
who,  without  a  tithe  of  hiii  talent,  stooil  m  the  same  class. 
Though  behind  in  skill,  lie  howtver  surpassed,  and  tliat 
from  the  first,  all  his  companions  in  comprehending  the 
character  of  wtuUcver  he  was  set  to  draw.' 

In  18U3  ha  won  the  ten^uinea  premium  that  waa 
awarded  in  that  year,  for  the  best  painting  of  Callisto  in 
the  bath  of  Diana,  which  was  sold  at  the  sa.'e  of  Sir  David's 
effects  for  48/.  Us.  In  the  same  year  he  miide  the  sketch 
of  his  picture  of  the  Village  Politicians.  In  1804,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  lel\  the  academy  and  relurncil  home. 
At  home  he  painted  in  the  same  year,  for  Kiiim^ar  of  Kin- 
loch,  his  picture  of  Pitlcarie  Rur,  in  which  he  inserted 
about  140  flmnwib  moally  portmit^  many  of  which  he 
sketched  wMTe  at  church,  as  he  had  no  other  way  of  pro- 
curing Ihrm.  For  tliis  pi.-ture  he  received  rnly  '2!V/.  He 
painted  likewise  at  tins  time  many  portraits  ii  small  and 
in  miniature,  and  the  picture  called  the  Vi^iaire  Keeinit, 
which  he  took  with  iiim  to  London  soon  ailer  it  ivas 
finished,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop-window  .at  Cha* 
ring-croa^  and  at  the  low  priet  wm  marked,  it  coon 
found  a  purehaser. 

After  he  had  found  a  lodcrint:  in  No.  8,  Norton*ltreet. 
Wilkie  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  admission  as  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  Academy,  there 
is  a  vary  daaeriptive  and  cliaracteristic  remark  concerning 
tha  prevuling  views  of  art  among  the  students  of  that  in> 
stitution.  He  says: — *  I  have  got  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  students,  who  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  cant 
of  criticism,  and  are  very  seldom  disposed  to  allow  anything 
merit  that  ia  mt  two  hundred  yean  okL'  Tha  yw«f 
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Mtnter's  fint  patron  n  London  wm  Stodart,  the  jiiano- 
nite-BMkeiv  who  faappOMd  to  Im  married  to  a  Witkie, 
•ad  had  a  tirte  ibr  paintiiif  m  well  w  mmio:.  He  nl  to 

Wilkie  for  his  portrait,  ordert^d  him  to  paint  two  pictures 
for  him.  introduced  liim  to  a  valuable  connexion,  and  pro- 
cur«<l  liitn  several  sitters.  The  Earl  of  Man«field.  to  wliom 
Wilkie  had  been  inl  reduced  by  Stodart,  conimis*iou«4 
him  to  paint  a  piitiiic  from  his  sketch  of  the  Villajfe  Poh- 
tieiMSt  for  which  Wilkie  deoianded  filleea  ffutnems ;  but 
the  mhI  merchr  nid,  'Oonmilt  yonr  rriflndi  about  the 
prict'.'  Whvn  howevpr  the  picture  was  finished  and  ex- 
fiiljited  in  till'  RuNal  Acaiiciny  in  180C,  it  excited  «uch 
iiniviTsal  admiration,  that  Wilkie  \sa.s  advised  not  to  sell 
it  for  Ifcsts  tlian  3U  guineas.  The  patuter  accoiiiiugly  de-  ; 
mandcd  30  ffuineas  of  the  earl,  who  paid  the  money,  but 
ftrit  diaputed  hit  right  to  make  any  such  demand.  Wilkie 
pictided  ^  earl's  adviee, '  consult  your  friends,'  in  justifi- 
cation of  proceedine.  He  had  been  offered  frann  two 
other  parties  100/.  for  tne  picture. 

From  this  time  comnii.ssionswere  abundant,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  ScotJand.  as  he  had  always  intended,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establisli  himself  in  London.  He  re- 
oeired  eommisnons  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  Lord  Mui^rave, 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  until  hi«  death  proved  a 
molt  nncere  and  valuable  friend  to  Wilkie.  The  picture 
of  the  Village  Politicians  was  painted  fVom  the  ^aie  caup 
oominentators,'  in  the  ballad  of  *  Will  and  Jean'  by  Mac- 
neil.  As  tlie  production  of  a  livinsf  artist  it  was  a  thing 
quite  new  to  the  Kn<iii-ii  paintei-s  of  that  time,  and  various 
comments  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Academiciaas. 
Northeote  termed  it  the  'pauper  st^le,'  and  Fusd^  when 
he  met  Wilkie  after  be  bad  aeen  it,  wid-^*  Young  man, 
that  is  a  dangerons  iforlc  That  picture  will  either  prove 
the  nioiif  happy  or  the  most  unfortxmate  work  of  vo  ir  lite.' 
It  apparently  proved  to  be  the  nioHt  loitunate,  aiul  al- 
thonjli  Wilkie  wa.*  only  twenty-one  when  he  painted  it. 
as  a  painting  he  never  surpAJwed  it  atterwards,  though  in 
aabject  be  produced  several  happier  picture.^.  His  next 
itorka  were,  the  Blind  Fiddler,  for  Sir  tieoree  BeaiUMot; 
AlfM  in  the  Neatherd's  Cotfcsf^  ibr  Mr.  Davidsoa;  the 

Card-players,  for  the  Duke  of  (Jloiu  ester ;  and  the  Rent- 
day,  Ibr  ilie  Karl  of  Miil^rave  :  painted  in  1807  and  1808. 
He  then  ^laintcd  the  Sick  Lady,  the  .lew  s-harp,  and  the 
Cut  Finger.  After  these,  the  sketch  of  the  lUadiug  of  Ihe 
Will,  the  Wardrobe  Ranaacked,  the  Game-keeper,  and  the 
iUo-^iniee  Door,  afterwaids  called  the  Village  Featival, 
painted  fbr'Mr.  Angentem  for  8U0  guineaa,  and  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  :  all  painted  in  1809,  IRIO.  and  1811. 
In  1809  he  was  eleeted  an  .'\vsociatc  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. ;iiui  .1  Memlier  in  ISll. 

\Vilkie  wa«  naturally  ol  a  weak  constitution,  ami  his  in- 
ceiuuint  applicatifn  to  his  profe».*ion  rcn<lered  necessary  at 
this  time  a  iasp«nsion  of  all  exertion ;  and  tliis,  together 
with  the  declining  »tate  of  his  bther's  healtii,  indooed  him 
to  pay  a  vi.Mt  to  Iuh  native  place,  where  he  arrived  in 
August  in  18!  1 .  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  hi-.  e;*'>el  ni  some  new  apartmcntx  at  Kensington«  as 
bt'in>;  thuaiost  healthy  part  of  the  metropolin. 

Ontlie  1st  of  May.  in  1812.  he  opened  an  exhibifion  at 
87,  Pall-Mal),  of  all  his  pictures,  twenfy-nine  in  mimber. 
including  sketches  (some  of  which  hovvevfr  were  ])ainted 
after  the  pictures\  iVom  which  be  expected  to  derive  con- 
siderable protit ;  but  although  it  extended  his  reputation, 
it  appear*  to  l;;ivr  tjcen  :i  very  unprofitable  expedient. 
The  p^pen^p  of  ;fie  exhibifion  amounted  to  414/.  In 
Deeeniber  of  this  year  he  lo'it  hi.s  father,  and  he  invited  hi> 
mother  and  sister  to  come  to  hve  w;th  lum  in  Ix>ndon, 
wheie  he  took  a  commodious  house  in  Kerisington,  24, 
Lower  Philliniore  Place,  to  leoeive  Ihem  in.  Thw  arrived 
in  August  of  1813.  In  1813  he  exhIMted  ids  picture  of 
Blindmans  Bnlf.  which  he  painted  for  ttie  Prince  Hei^enl. 
The  prices  Wilkie  now  received  were  very  diilercnl  from 
lliose  winch  he  had  for  his  early  pictures.  Vut  tin-  letter 
of  introduction  and  the  RefUKsi,  ur  Duncan  Gray,  both 
Bmall  pictures,  painted  in  1813,  lie  received  rcKpectively 
250  and  390  guineas,  yet  he  was  not  making  600f.  a  year. 
He  returned  iiis  Income,  in  1813,  for  the  income'Ux,  ae- 
cordinc:  to  the  avcmt^e  of  three  years,  and  nudctng  the 
nef-CHMiy  reduction  for  his  house,  at  iiOO/. 

In  1814  he  went  with  hi*  friend  M:.  Haydon  to  Paris; 
and  in  a  journal  of  his  visit  he  makes  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre  : — *  Studied  par- 
tionlarly  the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school,  among  which 


1  wsa  especially  struck  with  those  of  Oktade  and  Tcrburg^ 
the  latter  of  whom  has  risen  greatly  in  my  estimation  from 
what  I  have  seen  iiere.  He  possessed  a  most  perfect  style 

of  colouring,  and  represents  bis  objects  with  a  mani.er  %4 
handling  the  most  beautiful  and  lea.<it  artifu  ial  of  any  I 
ever^iaw.  I  ob.served  to-day  that  a  number  of  pictures, 
which  did  not  strike  at  tirst,  began  to  gam  upon  rue  ex- 
ceedingly. The  Ostades  and  the  Rembrandts  improve 
greatly  ;  the  Tenierses  and  others  in  that  style  rather  lose. 
The  picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  wliicii  Struck  me  ao 
much  at  first,  now  begins  to  look  common,  and  dov> 
not  bear  to  be  dweft  upon  like  the  other  picture** 
]::u;i1ed  with  more  eare  and  thinking." 
1  .Ait IT  his  return  to  London  he  went  tu  the  ExhibiLion  of 
the  Koyal  .Academy,  and  inatie  tin-  folloAing  entrj'  in  lii« 
journal: — 'July  11.  To  tiie  Exhibition,  which  looked  veiy 
odd  after  what  Iliad  seen  in  Paris:  thought  tliat  a  little 
more  comctnesa  in  dnwiog  would  have  done  no  harm.' 
In  1814  and  1819  he  painted  Distraining  for  Rent,  the 
Pedlar,  and  the  Rabbit  on  the  Wall.  The  j)ropi  letors  of 
the  British  Ini»titulion  purchased  the  first  for  tkJO  guineas. 
In  the  summer  of  18IB  he  went  with  Raimbach,  the  en- 
graver, to  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  1816  he  painted  the 
Breakfast  for  the  Mlurt|uis  of  Siiiti'cnd.  In  1817  he  painted 
hia  only  landaome, ameoe called  Sheep-washing.  For  the 
BreakAst  the  Mannus  of  Stafford  paid  him  40(0.  In  1817 
also  he  coniinencea  a  picture  for  the  Duke  of  Wellineton, 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  another,  the  Penny  Wedding, 
for  the  Prince  Kesrent.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a  v  isit 
to  Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  ;  theii  Mr.)  Scott,  of  whom  and 
family  he  painted  a  very  intert-sUtig  picture  ;  he  also  made 
at  this  time  a  sketch  for  his  bMutifiil  picture  of  the 
Whiskey-Still.  After  his  return  to  London  the  authorities 
of  t-'iipar  sent  him  the  fieedom  of  the  burgh.  In  he 
painted  the  Kiiand-boy,  (.'hina-mer.dcis  Di-atli  of  Sir 
I'Inlip  Sidney,  all  small  ])iece>i,  and  linirlied  the  Persny 
Wedding  and  the  W  hiskey-Slill.  For  tlie  Wedding  he 
receiyedSiS/.,  including  frame.  In  1819  he  commenced 
the  Reading  of  the  Will,  for  the  Inte  iUng  of  Bavaria,  which 
he  finjehed  in  (he  following  year,  and  was  paid  4471.  Uk. 
for  it:  it  is  now  in  the  ?a!!riy  of  Sthleissheim.  and  in  point 
ol  character  and  composition  is  one  of  \\'ilkie's  rnasler- 
jiii'ces,  but  is  inferior  to  many  of  his  works  m  exi'CiU.on. 
in  the  sale  of  llu-  effects  uf  the  late  kiug,  it  waa  puicliased 
f((r  the  present  kmc;,  Liidwitr  I.,  for  the  large  price  of 
12,000  florinii.  or  luuo/.  In  1821  he  painted  hia  Chelsea 
Pensioners,  which  was  exhibited  in  1822.  This  picture, 
painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  1200  guineas,  is 
ceitainly  Wilkie's  master-piece ;  it  is  of  its  class  the  finest 
woik  that  has  been  jiainfed  in  J'intjhind,  ami  i:ivf,  W'^kie 
rank  aniung  the  most  celebrated  iua»iers  of  the  Dutcti 
school.  The  colouring  is  sober  and  true,  the  drawing 
good,  and  the  character,  compositioo,  and  execution  ex- 
(juisite :  it«  only  bad  point  is  the  heeid  and  figure  of  the 
female  tu  the  right:  but  Wilkie  seldom  introduced  females 
into  his  earlier  pictures,  and  when  he  did,  he  generally 
fail*  d.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  a  veteran  readinir 
to  boiue  Chelsea  pensioners  the  Gazette  of  the  battiu  of 
Waterloo,  which  had  been  just  bnwght  by  an  orderiy  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglescy  s  lancers. 

We  have  now  traced  Wilkie's  progress,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, from  the  first  to  the  la»t  of  those  pictures  u{>on 
which  his  fbture  fame  will  rest — the  Village  Politician- 
and  the  Chelsea  PcisiiJiu  rs.  Afti  r  tlir  la-t-nained  picture 
he  produced  iiiaiiy  cxceiienl  work*,  but  it  is  general'y 
1  allowed  that  he  did  not  add  anything  to  his  reput.itio':. 
Many  of  his  later  works  were  sufficient  to  have  c!itHblisl'.t4 
the  reputation  of  a  good  painter,  but  they  were  not  <wt- 
ficient  even  to  uphold  the  reputation  which  Wilkie  had 
acquired.  He  not  only  ohanged  his  subjects,  but  he 
ctiaiiired  his  style  of  execution  also.  In  his  o  vn  peculiar 
style  he  was  without  a  rival ;  in  the  style  which  he  at  tin* 
time  adopted  he  hsti  many  snperiore.  One  of  the  worst 
and  earliest  of  these  new  productions  wa*  the  Eotraooe  ol 
George  IV.  into  Ilolyruod,  a  picture  confusedly  composed, 
flat  and  ill-executed,  and  ill-drawn.  At  the  oeath  of  Sir 
Henry  Raebnm,  in  1823,  Wittde  was  appointed  limner  to 
the  king  in  Smtlnnd.  In  1824  he  lost  his  nvithrr  and  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  i  e  suffered  himself  so  much  from  ill- 
health,  that  he  detci  iiined  upon  a  j  i  itimted  visit  ttt  the 
Continent.  He  set  out  with  a  friend  and  coumu  in  the 
summer  of  1825  for  Paris,  fiun;  whence  to  Switzetiaiid  ami 
Italy ;  and  in  a  letter  bom  Bmos  to  Collins,  the  aeado* 
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toician,  he  makes  the  followinj:  I'vctllent  obsfrvation: — 
•  From  Giotto  to  Michai^l  Angtslo  expression  ami  sentiment 
soom  the  tirat  thing  thought  of,  whilst  those  who  followed 
seem  to  have  allowed  technicalitiea  to  fCt  the  better  of 
them,  until,  siinplidty  ^vingr  wayto  nitricM]r»  they  seemed 
to  hRve  painted  more  for  the  artiatand  the  conimnieiurttian 
fbr  the  tmtutored  apprehensiona  of  ordinary  men* 

In  Italy  Wilkii'  ir-mainod  i>iirht  months.  He  thrn  visited 
Munich,  Dre-deti,  'lopiitz,  Carlsbad,  Prni^ic,  and  Vieiiiia, 
and  rein rrud  for  anolner  season  to  Italy.  At  Vionna  he 
had  the  honour  of  dining  en  famtlle  with  Prince  Metter- 
rtich.  At  Rome,  on  his  second  visit,  a  public  dinner  was 
eiven  to  tiim  bythe  Scotch  artists  aud  amatenra,  tk  which 
(he  DuVe  of  Hamilton  presided.  Durini^  hifl  Mcond 
visit  to  If;i1y  his  hcnltn  began  to  revjve,  and  ho 
paintrd  thrii'  pictures  at  Rome.  FVom  Italy  he  went 
througli  the  south  of  Fraiu-i',  rntcrc'd  Spain  in  OcIoIkt, 
1827,  and  travelled  to  Madrid.  In  Madnd  he  painted  a 
ptetnre  of  a  l^paniih  Council  of  War,  and  two  other  Spani-th 
sabj««ls»  one  of  which  was  tha  Defiencc  of  SaragOM,  in 
which  lie  inaerted  the  portrwt  of  GenemI  Palafox,  the  d«- 
;l  ii(!i'r  of  the  place.  In  the  «.iinimor  he  !of>  Spain,  and 
ri  ached  Paris  in  ,Iiine,  I82H,  and  ri'tiinifd  to  Eiu^Lmd  in 
■  he  same  tnontli,  nt1cr  an  absence  of  tlin-t"  years.  In  tlie 
<'xhibition  of  18^  he  had  eight  pictures,  four  Itahan, 
three  Spani.sh,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Had  of  fCellie.  The 
three  Spanjah  and  two  of  the  Italian  Wtt«  porehaaad  bjr 
George  IV.  In  the  tame  yw  he  painted  a  portrait  of  tne 
'<ing  inaScotch  drrss.  Some  of  those  pieturo.'*  were  much 
:iflmired  l)y  his  frieiuls,  hut  so  b}-  tlio  pnlilie.  The 
{■lincipnl  chm.ic-teristic-s  are  effeet  iil' colour  and  litrlit  and 
shade,  vrhich,  with  breadth  and  facility,  he  appears  to  have 
now  considered  the  proper  objects  of  high  art,  and  an 
advance  bigrond  the  tnttb,  nmplietty,  and  chaiacter  of  his 
eairiier  wonts ;  thua  volnntariff  enrolting'  himaelf  that 
cla.v^t  who  allowed  them^rlvrs  to  be  enproa^rd  by  techni- 
t.a!itic5,  and,  1o  use  his  own  words — '  seem  to  have  painted 
more  lor  the  artist  aiid  the  eotinois.seur  than  for  the  un- 
tutored apprehensions  of  ordinary  men.'  Of  this  new  style 
in  a  letter  from  Spain  he  speaks  as  follows: — •  I  have  now, 
from  the  study  of  the  old  maaten*  adopted  a  bolder  and,  I 
f  hinic,  more  effleetlTe  a^le,  and  one  MtoR  is  rapidity:  In 
otl.er  lelleri  he  speaks  of  his  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  (  "  r- 
rc:;c^io,  and  Velazquez.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thom.is 
La-  renee,  in  ls;}n,  Wilkie  was  appointed  in  his  pla^  e 
painter  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty :  be  was  also  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  president  of  the  Academy;  but  there  was 
only  one  ^ote  in  Jiia  Ikvour,  Sir  M.  A.  Oiee  being  the  suc> 
eeasftd  candidate. 

In  the  .'^anie  year  he  cxliihited  his  ftill-lenf^h  portrait  of 
(ieor^e  in  a  Highland  dres-s,  and  the  kind's  entrance 
into  Hol)rood.  In  1831  his  only  \vorks  in  ttie  exhibition 
were  portraits  of  Lady  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Melville.  In 
1832  nc  exhibited  his  celebrated  picture  of  John  Knox 

r aching  the  Reformation  in  St.  Andrews,  painted  for  Sir 
Peel  fbr  1200  guineas  t  andafhll-length  ofWitHam  lY. 
The  .Tuhn  Knov  is  n  ',r,T'-  of  a  very  liii,'h  class. 


lesj  jjlowmi;  color; 


though  a 

a  more  careful  execution  arc 
wfuitinir  to  eonstitiri  .■  i  ' ork  of  first-rate  excellence:  it 
has  been  engraved  in  a  very  marferly  manner  by  Mr.  Doo. 
In  1833  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the  DuVe  of  Sussex  in  a 
Hijj^liland  dress.  In  1834  he  exhibited  six  pictures,  of 
which  four  were  portndts,  among  them  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Qneen  .\delfiide.  In  T?^^.')  he  airnin  exhibited  six 
j'ictures,  the  ;rreat  attraction  of  which  was  his  fine  picture 
of  (.'I'-iistoiilierCoiuiiilHis  suhinitlinir  the  etiart  of  tiis\  oya^e 
for  Iht'  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  the  Spaiiihh  autlio- 
rities:  this  is  a  picture  of  much  fine  character,  and  is  the 
most  richly  coloured  of  aU  Wilkie's  works :  three  of  the 
Others  were  portraits.  His  next  principal  works  were, 
Peep-o'-Day  Boy,  painted  alter  a  visit  to  Ireland ;  and 
Napoleon  and  the  Pope  in  conference  at  Fontaineblcau, 
exhibited  in  WM).  In  tliis  year  lie  v.as  kniL:hted  by 
■William  IV. ;  and  lie  removed  to  a  more  spacious  house, 
in  Vicarage  Place,  Kensington.  In  1K37  appeared  l;is 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  escaping  from  Loch  Leven  ;  the 
Empress  Josephine  aud  the  Fortune-teller ;  and  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night.  In  1838,  the  Queen's  First  Council  and  a 
portrait  of  O'Conncll.  In  183'J,  his  large  picture  of  Sir 
David  B.iiid  (iiscoveiing  the  body  of  Sultan  Tjjr. no  Saib 
after  sturmiii":  Seringapatam,  painted  for  Lady  liaiid  I'ur 
1500  guine.is,  and  generally  conj-iderfd  his  greatest  his- 
torical «ffort :  Mr.  Burnet  is  now  engraving  it  for  Mr.  MooOi 


th'^  pl:^li^ll^r  of  so  mnny  prints  after  Wilkie.  In  IfvlO 
Wiikie  exinl)ited  eight  pieces  :  the  iimst  strikin:,'  \va>  ih;  t  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  presenting  lortlic  approval  of  Tope  J'.iul 
III.  a  silver  Vase  of  his  own  workmansiup.  llis  put  trait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  was  generally 
eoosideiod  a  oompiete  fkilure.  In  ttw  autumn  of  1840  Sir 
David  set  ontsoddenly  with  hislHend  Mr.Wowibnmupon 
his  tour  to  the  East:  various  rumours  were  circulated  as 
the  cause  of  this  journey,  but  probably  none  ijuiie  correct. 
He  went  Ijy  Holland  and  the  Rhine  to  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, thence  to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube.  At  Con- 
stantinople he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  young  Sultan,  wbo 
gave  him  four  sittings.  Ilie  following  is  Sir  David*a  gca* 
^de  deaeription  or  the  flnt  sittin|^>-*  12th  Deeenber. 
Drove  with  Mr.  Pisani  to  the  winter-palace  of  the  Sultan ; 
were  received  inside  the  gate,  in  a  room  wlu  ie  we  liatl 
pi{)es;  after  wnilinir  some  liuie,  were  coiiiiucted,  through 
a  beautiful  garden,  to  the  palace,  changed  shoes,  and  were 
ushered  up  a  staircase  to  a  most  splendid  and  comfortable 
room :  here  I  put  out  the  ooloun«eaieltand  placed  chairs; 
and  having  the  windows  all  but  one  darkened,  stated  that 
all  was  n^^^.  After  a  time  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan 
arrived:  Ihh  si  vie  was  simple  and  irentlemanly,  and  his  re- 
eejitioii  of  me  very  fjracioas.  t)n  taking'  lus  seat,  his  >ra- 
jesty  addicsjjiid  iiic  a  few  woi^*,  which  Mr.  Pisani  inter- 
preted to  be,  that  he  was  most  happy,  at  the  request  of  a 
distineuished  artist  from  England,  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
ooiHdderinir  that  d<ring  so  mlrbt  show  consideiation  for 
the  Queen  of  Great  Bntain,  \vho  was  so  powerful  an  ally  of 
Tuikey.  I  bow  ed.  Then  being  told  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
svied,  I  began  the  head.  Hecaineand  looked  nt  it  several 
times:  I  understood  he  reiuarkLil  I  w;is  making  it  too 
little  ;  then  asked  if  it  was  to  be  standing.  I  assured  hiili 
00,  but  sitting  on  the  throne  as  Sultan,  receivi^  pooplo 
preacntod.  At  another  thna  he  said,  might  not  the  uni- 
form with  thf  cpnulettes  be  seen?  But  I  urged  that  for 
this  picture  tiie  elo.ak  of  the  Sultan  would  be  better,  ami 
that  the  hands  and  sword  would  be  seen :  this  seemed  ;o 
please  him,  and  I  went  on;  and  I  think  he  thought  it  like 
and  pleasing.  The  marshal  of  the  household  attended 
him,  and  said  1  had  some  drawings  to  show  his  Majesty. 
He  looked  them  over,  as  I  thought,  with  much  attention 
and  slowty— .ipjiea.  ed  ploa-ed  witli  that  of  Admiral  Walker. 
He  asked  when  I  should  come  ai:ain  ;  I  said, whenever  his 
Majestv  wcmld  command.  He  said  Monday,  at  tlie  same 
time.  He  m\  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  got  the  fi)u:e 
nearly  painted  in  ;  returned,  both  Mr.  Pisani  and  I,  highly 
satisfied :  left  the  panel  and  colours  in  the  room.' 

On  January  the  12th,  WilWe  and  his  friend  left  Constan- 
tinople by  steam  for  Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
14th.  They  left  Smyrna  on  the  Ist  of  February,  arrived  at 
Rhodes  on  the  2nd,  and  at  Heyrouf  on  the  'Jth.  At  this 
time,  says  Wilkie,  tlie  weather  waj> '  remarkablv  fine,  mild, 
and  beautiful,  like  the  summer  in  England.'  they  arrived 
at  Jaffa  on  the  25th  and  at  Jemsalem  on  the  27th  of  the 
■ame  month,  after  a  journey  from  London  of  six  months 
and  twelve  days.  Wilkie  describes  as  follows  the  impres* 
sion  made  upon  him  by  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem — alter 
ascending  an  eminence  on  the  road  from  .Taffa,  he  says, 
'We  saw — and,  uh,  what  a  sight! — the  splendid  walled 
city  of  Jenisalem.  Thi.s  struck  me  as  unlike  all  other 
cities :  it  recalled  the  imaginations  of  Nicolas  Poussin — a 
city  not  for  everyday,  not  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time.' 
While  in  the  Holy  Land  he  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
tested  its  level  by  the  barometer  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  who 
had  lent  it  to  Sit  David  lor  tliat  puriiose.  At  Beyrout  the 
mererty  varied  from  .3018U  to  3()-()u8,  the  thennometer  at 
5(5  and  GO  gi:  a  Icvd  with  the  <ltf(  rr!i:iean  :  on  a  level 
with  the  Dead  S«a  it  rose  to  31372,  Uie  thermometer  at 
68 ;  showing  that  the  lerel  of  the  latter  is  inneh  below  that 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  17th  of  April  they  left  .Tertisalem  fbr  .Taffa,  and 
that  place  on  the  81h  for  D&mietta  in  Egypt,  wlieni  e  tlu  y 
Rt;ofed  on  the  22nd  for  Alexandria,  where  they  put  up  at 
\Vn'.:horn's  splendid  liotel.  At  Alexandria  ^Vllkie  com- 
plained of  illness ;  he  had  felt  slightly  unwell  for  the  last 
three  months.  He  commenced  a  portrait  of  Mchemet  .\li 
at  Alexandria,  who  wished  the  portinit  for  himself^  and  sat 
very  patiently  two  hoors  and  a  half  the  first  sitting.  On 
the  21st  of  May  he  embarked  on  board  the  Oriental  foi 
England  ;  on  the  2f'th  he  arrived  otf  Malta  ;  on  the  1st;  ol 
June  he  expired.  offCihral'ar,  and  n1  i!i-jipst  eii.di'  m  Mic 
evening  of  the  same  day  bis  body  was  committed  to  the 
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ikep.  in  lat.  36"  aC  and  long.  G'  42*:  the  burial  ternee 
was  perfornjed  by  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  rector  of 
Wroxall,  near  Bath.  His  death  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  imprudently  intiulgiai^  in  t'ruit  and  iced  lemo- 
nade at  Malta.  On  the  28th  of  Aupnst,  1841,  a  meetinsj 
of  the  friends  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  took  place  at  the 
llntched  House  Tavern,  St.  Jain^'s  Street,  at  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  presided.  The  result  of  the  meeting  waa,  that 
a  subscription  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  ereethiK 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  painicr:  21.KH)/.  have  been  col- 
lected, and  a  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  .)oseph,uto  beplieed  in  the  inner  ball  of  theMHioiuil 
Gallery. 

WUkie  was  tail  and  of  sandy  com]iIauon,  irith  dittp 
ejrn,  was  polite  and  mild  in  His  niainien»  naa  a  atauttcn 
Vnrer  of  everything  Scotch,  appears  to  hare  been  of  no 
party  in  politics.  Imt  shows  in  his  letters  an  undue  respect 
for  the  high  in  platu  and  the  wealttiy.  As  a  painter,  he 
waii  slow,  and  required  models  upon  all  occa>ions.  In  the 
fragments  of  a  journal  printed  in  his  Life  by  Allan  Cunninj;- 
nam,  there  are  many  detail.s  n  latiua;  to  ms  studies,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  artist ;  in  the  same  work  there 
are  a  seiiea  of  tenmks  upon  painting  by  Wilkie*  vhieh 
contain  many  aoand  riewi,  and  are  in  paiti  very  well 
written. 

Wilkie's  works  are  well  known  by  tlie  oxecllent  enirrav- 
inps  of  liaimbach,  BuiiieL,  Couwns,  Dck>,  and  ( '.  Fox.  A 
sot  of  coloured  prints  in  imitation  of  Sir  David's  Oriental 
sketches  has  been  lately  published  by  Graves  and  Warms- 
ley,  Ix)ndon. 

To  the  '  Life  of  Wilkie '  already  referred  to  there  is  an 
appendix  containinc:  a  Hat  of  all  nis  works,  with  the  pro- 
prietors'name;-,  aiui  the  priees  refei\ ed  I'or  lliem  by  the 
painter.  At  the  saK-  of  his  etteets,  whu-h  realised  several 
thousand  pounds,  there  were  many  uutinished  works,  some 
of  which  were  sold  at  very  hiirh  prices:  an  unfinished  pic- 
ture of  The  School  sold  for  7">l>/, 

(Allan  Cunningfaam,  Tke  Life  Sir  David  IFUkie^  trith 
hi»  Jimmalt,  ftivrt,  and  Cntietd  RtmaHtt  on  Wbrkt  of 
.irt.  and  n  Sflefiion  fhm  kit  Com^jxnideiteet  London, 
1S4;>.  :i  vols.  Kvo.  ) 

WILKINS,  ,K)TIX,  Hisliop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  was,  according  to  Anthony  u  Wood.  -  a  person 
endowed  with  rare  gifts.'  'a  noted  theoloi^isi  and  preacher, 
a  ennoua  critic  in  several  mattera,  an  excellent  mathenm- 
tidan  and  experimentist,  and  one  aa  well  seen  in  media- 
iiisnis  and  new  philosophy  (of  which  he  was  a  great  pro- 
niotcri  as  any  of  his  time."  He  was  the  son  of  Walter 
Wilkins,  a  goWsuuth  and  eili/'en  of  Oxford,  but  was  l>orn 
at  the  residence  of  his  malenial  grandfather,  John  Dod  (a 
noneonl"ormi.st  of  some  note,  and  author  of  several  ttieolo- 
gical  works,  from  one  of  which,  an  Kxposition  of  the  Ten 
Uommandments.  he  is  styled  'the  Decalogist')  at  Fawsley, 
npai-  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1614. 
Wilkins  appears  lo  have  remained  with  his  grandfather 
until  he  ariivt  d  at  a  proper  a^e  for  entering  a  grammar- 
school,  when  hiH  latht^r  placed  him  under  Mr.  Edward  Syl- 
vester, an  Oxford  schoolmaster.  In  Easter  Term,  IG27,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  student  at  New  Inn 
BUI,  whence  he  shortly  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  waa  under  tlie  tuition  of  John  Tombes, 
the  celebrated  Analmptist  and  opponent  of  Baxter.  Tombes 
let!  till-  uiiivi  rsily  while  Wilkins  was  nn  under-graduate. 
and  he  did  nut  uiucocd  to  his  fust  decree  at  the  usual  ' 
linie;  but  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  ('Ltober  J),  Kill, 
and  tluit  of  M.A,  June  11,  1G.'H.  Having  tlitu  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  orders,  and  herame  siirces- 
■tvcly  chaplain  to  William,  Lord  Ss./;  George,  Lord 
Berkdev,  md  Charles.  Count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with 
whom  he  resided  fur  a  considerable  time  while  he  was  in 
England.  The  skill  of  Wilkins  in  the  niathematic*.  to 
which  that  prince  was  much  attached,  is  said  to  luivc  iK-en 
his  chief  recommendation  for  the  last-muritioiKd  iippoiut- 
ment,  which  gave  him  much  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
hi.-*  favourite  studies.  During  tnis  time  he  wrote  several 
small  treatises  on  mechanical  philosophv.  HiseaHy  educa- 
tion had  given  bim  a  shong  bias  towards  puritanicaJ  pnn- 
ciples,  and  accordingly  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  foi)k  |)ar'  wiih  the  ]^nrliament  and  Presbyterians, 
and  became  a  ptixly  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Academical  studies  at  the  universities  beini:  nuii.li  inter- 
rupted by  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  Wilkios  assidu- 
ovily  pvonotcd  ttioa*  neettngs  in  London  which  eventual^ 


led  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Soeiety.  Acconling  to 
Bishop  Sprat  and  Dr.  Wallis,  indeed,  he  was  the  principal 

promoter  of  the  meetingi  referred  to.  at  which  political  and 
iheoloi;ical  discusMons  were  slrutly  avoided,  while  every 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  wa.s  made  a  subjeet  of  in- 
^uirv.  In  lfi48  he  was  selected  by  a  committee  appointed 
tor  the  reformation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to  fill  tlie 
office  of  warden  of  Wadham  College,  and  on  the  laih  of 
April,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.B.  on  the  preceding' 
day,  be  w  as  put  in  possession  of  the  u  ardenship,  which 
rendered  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  loyalist  wartten. 
Mr.  .John  Pitt.  On  the  IHlh  of  Deeemher'.  H349,  he  be- 
came D.D.,  and  about  the  same  time  he  took  the  reuuired 
engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  new  commonwealth.  Being 
unable  after  his  removal  from  London  to  attend  the  plulo- 
{  sophical  meetings,  he  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  an 
association  of  smiilii  -tinraeter  at  Oxfoid,  and  from  t'n-: 
;  ^•ear  1732.  prior  to  wlueli  the  society  had  met  at  tiie  Uxiz- 
uig!i  of  Dr.  Petty,  to  the  end  of  his  wai-tlcnshi|),  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Wadham  College.  In  or  about  the  year 
1G5G  ^Vilkins  mamed  Robina,  widow  of  Peter  French,  and 
sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  n  dia* 
pensation  fbr  retaining  his  offlee,  notwithstanding  tlw  rales 
of  the  college,  which  imposed  celibacy  on  the  warden. 
Burnet  states,  in  his  *  History  of  his  Own  Time,'  thnt  ho 
made  no  other  vise  of  this  alliance  'but  to  do  good  offi 
and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  from  the  soume-'^s  <>t 
Owen  and  Goodwin.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1G59, 
after  the  death  of  Oliver,  Kicbara  Cromwell  appointed 
Wilkins  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  them 
also  he  exerts  himself  to  increase  a  taste  for  experimental 

Chilosophy,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a  spirit  ot  universal 
enevolence  for  narro\v  ]iar'y  ieeliiiirs.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, in  the  followius;  year,  he  wiis  cjcctetl  from  liis  m«.s- 
tership,  and  for  some  time  he  remained  out  of  favour,  botli 
at  court  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cantertiury,  on  account 
of  his  marriage.  While  his  fortunes  were  at  this  low  ebb^ 
Wilkins  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  Socie^  of  Gi&yla  Imii 
and  being  thus  again  brought  to  TCidde  in  umdon,  ne  en- 
tered with  ardour  into  the  proeeedingsof  the  philox^phical 
association  with  \vhieh  he  had  lormerly  been  cuuiiecled, 
and  which  now  a.ssumed  a  moie  ort^aniied  form.  In  IGtil 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  I4iwrence,  Jen-j^,  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  luyal 
Sooie^  in  the  fiallowing year,  be  becaina  one  of  the  ooundK 
Having  obtained  fimmr  at  eonrt,  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Ripon,  and  in  1068  to  the  fiishoprie  of 
Chester,  to  whieh  he  was  consecrated  on  the  l.'jth  of  No- 
vember :  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  had  married  his  step- da  tighter, 

fireaclied  Ins  consecration  sermon.  It  is  related  that 
le  obtained  this  bishopric  throuch  the  interest  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ;  and  Walter  Pope,  in  his  life  of  8eth 
Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  says  tliat  he  had  it  not  Only 
without  but  against  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Sheloon").  who  subsequently,  after  he  knew  him  per- 
sonally, declared  that  the  prejudice  which  he  had  entertained 
against  him  was  unjust.  Wilkins  died  November  19. 1672, 
of  a  Buppreii&ion  of  urine,  which  was  mistaken  for  stone, 
and  mi>treat«d.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Til- 
lotson s  house  in  Chancery  I«ne.  London,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  SL  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Tillotson 
waa  appointed  executor  to  his  will,  which  gave  400/.  to  the 
noyaf  Society  and  200/.  to  Wadham  Colle-e.  la  Bli- = 
<  <lition  of  the  '  Athena;  Oxonienses '  are  notices  of  a  lew 
other  ecclesiaitical  prefementa  of  Wilkins*  not  mentioned 
above. 

Wilkins'a  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  exposed 
him  to  much  animadversion;  but  even  thoae  who  were 

opposed  to  him  in  opinion  bear  testimony  to  his  superior 

talents.  Wood,  whose  paneiryrir  has  Jxeii  (jiMtcd.  ob- 
M-rves  that  he  could  not  s.ay  -  that  there  was  anytlutii:  de- 
iii  iiMit  111  him  but  a  constant  nund  at;d  settled  pntieiplcs 
and  other  writers  allude  to  his  character  in  simiiar  terms. 
His  avowed  modemliott  and  toleration  to  dissenteisi,  and 
his  readiness  to  awear  allegiance  to  the  ruling  power, 
whatever  that  might  be.  are  the  points  most  dwelt  tipon 
by  those  who  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  his  ch.imctt  - : 
but  his  benevolence  does  not  appear  to  l)e  imp;i;;m  (!.  n-.i! 
ho  i>  siiid  to  ha\e  posiiessed  a  ciMiiai;!-  wlui  li  eiialded  Iv.in 
to  stiuid  atrainst  the  current  of  reproaches  which  leas 
kindly-di>p(>Ned  clergj'men  were  ready  to  heap  onhim. 

Hoiae  of  Wilkinss  works  are  exceedingly  curious  «t> 
though,  aa  might  be  cxpeeted  flfom  the  state  ot  acienoo  in 
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iutdajr,  they  contain  much  tha^  chimerical  and  absurd. 
Tlw  principal  are  the  following  ;— I,  '  Discovery  of  a  New 
World ;  or  a  discourse  tendiriij  to  prove  that  it  is  j)rnl)ablc 
that  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the  Moon ; 
^vith  a  discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
t  hither.'  Thi*  work,  which  appeared  in  '1638,  and  was 
several  times  re-printed,  esdted  much  ridicule,  tlthoogh 
but  few  of  the  fofirteen  pFopositiont  which  the  author 
endeavoura  to  eatablbh  would  be  nuestioncd  by  modern 
astninomers  and  philoMiplior* :  tht  hi>\,  that  it  is  possihlo 
lor  Miiiu-  of  our  posterity  to  lind  out  a  com cyancf  to  tlu> 
oliuT  world  which  he  suppose:^  to  exist  in  the  moon,  and 
if  there  be  inhabitaot«  there,  to  have  commerce  with 
them,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  could  be  seiioasly 
oppoied  or  called  in  quMlion.  Wilkina  however  en- 
desvouri  to  prove  that  fte  eoiwlnietlon  of  m  flying-machine 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  such  a  voyage  in  by  no  means  the 
f'linuiical  ab^iirdily  whii-h  tnosi,  evi-ii  in  the  pres«'nt  day, 
v.nulil  ron.-.idiT  it.  2,  '  Discoiir.-L'  concemin!:  a  now. Planet, 
ti-nding:  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the 
Pknets,'  published  in  1G40.  Tlicse  two  works  appeared 
anooyiDouiijr,  but  were  well  known  to  be  by  Wilkins. 
3w  *  Hereiny,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Menenfer ;  showing 
how  a  roan  may  with  privacy  and  speed  comnninicatc  his 
Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  distaiict^.'  Tins  curious 
volume  contains  notices  of  a  i;rcat  number  of  scheme*  for 
telegraphic  communication,  writing  by  cipher  or  in  syni- 
pathetic  inks,  and  other  means  of  secret  or  rapid  commu- 
nication. One  chapter,  the  eighteenth,  is  devoted  to 
suggestioas  for  *  a  language  that  may  consist  only  of  tunes 
and  musical  notes,  without  any  articulate  sound.'  4, 

•  Mathematical  ^fa^ic,  or  the  Wonders  that  may  be  per- 
formed by  ^^l•chanlcal  Geometry,'  a  sini:ular  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  tolerably  defined  by  its  tiilc,  pnbiishrd 
in  1648.  ~>.  In  lOGH  appeared,  m  one  folio  voliinie.  i)rinted  , 
by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  '  Essay  towards  a  Real  1 
Qwmcter  and  a  Philoaophical  Language,'  a  work  founded 
upon  or  suggested  by  a  treatise  nubii^d  a  few  years 
previously  by  George  Dalgamo.  Tothia  is  appended  an 
'Alphabetical  Dictionary,  v,  hnein  all  English  words,  ac- 
coruing  to  their  various  sii^nitiealions,  are  either  referred 
to  ttieir  places  in  the  Philosophical  Tables  in  the  E.^^ny ) 
or  explained  by  such  words  as  are  in  those  tables."  The 
first  four  of  the  preceding  works  were  reprinted  in  1708, 
and  again  in  1802,  in  a  coUeeted  form,  together  with  an 
abrtraot  of  the  *  Bnay  towards  a  Reel  Character.*  'Wilkin* 
also  piifjli^hcd  ?:everT\l  Iheoloirical  works,  of  which  '  Ecclc- 
siastes,  oi-  a  Diseour.se  of  the  (Jift  of  Preachint:  as  it  falls 
under  the  Rules  of  Art,"  pa.ssed  through  several  editions,  the 
fir>t  tiaviog  ajipeared  in  Ititn.  His  '  Discourse  concerning 
the  Beauty  of  IVovulence,  m  all  I  he  Rugged  Passages  of 
It,'  first  published  in  I&IU,  and  '  Diaooune  concerning  the 

rrayer,  publiahed  in  1651,  were  alao  repeatedly 
reprinted.  Wilkms  left  his  papers  to  the  care  of  his 
fncnd  Tillot-son,  allowini,'  hnn  to  use  his  own  discretion 
ft!*  to  publishing  any  oi  Hum  ;  and  in  1075  appeari'd  a 
treatise  "  Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  RcHirion,' 
which  he  had  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  1682  tillot- 
■on  published  a  vohune  containing  fifleen  of  Wilktns's 
lennons,  and  amne  olhenwere  published  leparately  daring 
bis  life  and  also  after  his  decca-sc. 

(Woods  Athenttf  OToniensns,  by  Bliss  ;  Burnet's  History 
of  hit  Own  Time;  Btographitt  Jhiluntitra.  i 

WILKINS,  SIR  CHARLES.  Knight  and  K  C.H., 
bom  in  the  year  1749.  at  Frome  in  Somersetshire.  His 
father,  Walter,  derived  his  dc.'^cent  from  an  ancestor  (^the 
celebrated  JlAm  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  mother, 
Maiy  Wray,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Ryngs  and  9i.  Ixm  of  Wiltshire,  and  through  them  ftom 
Liureiice  Hyde  of  the  same  county,  grandfather  of  the 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon.    One  of  his  roatcmal  uncles 

•  IS  Robert  Bateiuan  Wray  [Whav],  a  celebrated  engraver 
I :  gCQi^iii  tlie  Rutifine  style  ;  another  Charles  from  whom 
^ir.  Wilkins  derived  his  baptismal  name,  was  a  f)artner  of 
Messrs.  Hoares,  the  bankerB»  in  Fleet  Street.^  This  gentle> 
man,  having  teeeived  the  offer  of  a  writership  on  the  Ben- 
;:al  establishment,  accepted  it  for  his  nephew,  who  had 
iriven  from  his  earliest  vears  Mich  indications  of  a  strong 
and  persevering  mind,  tfiat  Mr.  Wray  had  no  doubt  of  ins 
conferring  credit  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Wilkioa  anived  at  Calcutta  in  1770,  and  in  the 
coune  of  a  few  yean  ibund  means  amidst  bis  duties  as  a  ] 
wriltr  to  maka  trnmAmltih.  progress  in  the  faiowlad|{e  of 

P.    n«.  im  ' 


Arabic  and  Persian,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  spoken 
languages  of  India.  He  eft'eclcd  tlus  at  a  time  when  such 
studies  were  generally  nctrlccted.  and  when  no  part  of  tin  m 
had  yet  been  made  comjinlsory.  In  the  year  1778  he 
aided  the  efforts  of  the  Governor-general  Hastings  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  the  Company's  servants  by  print- 
ing the  Bengalee  grammar  of  Halned,  who,  in  his  preface, 
informs  us  that  afMr  having  failed  to  obtain  types  of  the 
Bengalee  character  from  the  ablest  artists  in  London,  he 
had  had  reconrse  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  whose  success  was  com- 
lete.  '  This  book,'  Mr.  Ilalhed  observes,  '  will  always 
ear  an  intrinsic  value  from  its  containing  as  extraordinary 
an  instance  of  mechanic  abilities  as  has  perhaps  ever  ap> 
Beared.  In  a  country  so  remote  from  all  connection  with 
Euiofiean  artists,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  obliged  to  charge  him- 
self with  the  various  occupations  of  metallurgist,  engmvcr, 
founder,  and  ])rinter.'  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  the 
rhairman  of  the  (  '(uirt  of  Directors,  remarks,  that  '  to  the 
inirennity  of  Mr.  Wilkms,  unaided  by  models  for  imitation 
or  by  artist*  for  hirf direction,  the  crovemment  was  indebted 
for  its  printing-office,  and  for  tlie  many  official  purposes  to 
which  It  had  been  applied.'  Lord  Teignmouth  also,  in  his 
'  Life  of  SSrWiUhunTones,' attests,  that  *  the  ait  of  printing 
had  been  introduced  into  fiens^al  by  the  nntaupht  skill  of 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  had  advanced  to  great  ^lerfectioii,  and 
that  many  jKiblication*'  equally  useful  and  interestiflg  had 
issued  from  the  press  which  lie  had  established.* 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Wilkins  formed  a  set  of  Per- 
sian types,  which,  as  well  as  the  Bengalee,  nmtinued  to  Im 
employed  for  the  scrrice  of  the  (Company.  As  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  native  langiiages  advanced,  he  became  more 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self ma.ster  of  that  parent  dialect  which  lie  found  diffused 
over  them  all,  and  which  is  the  depository  nt  the  learning 
and  science  of  India.  He  continued  therefore  durint;  the 
remainder  of  ins  residence  in  that  country  to  follow  this 
hitherto  untrodden  path  of  science,  and  thus  has  justly 
obtained  the  title^  or  *  the  Father  of  Sanscrit  Litetatwe.' 
He  was  fortunate  in  havtTi;^  been  the  contemporary  in  In- 
dia of  Mr.  IIaslin<:s  and  Sir  WilHani  .Tones,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing the  intimate  frieiul-ship  of  tliose  distin^rjished  men, 
'l^  ho  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  hi>  literary  inirsnit.s,  and 
whose  approbation  stimulated  his  exertions:  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  uiat  his  knowle<lge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
the  salutary  influence  which  his  Sanscrit  learning  gave  him 
over  ever)-tliing  connected  witii  the  Brahmins,  were  often 
emincnfly  useful  in  the  civil  and  judicial  cnvernment  of 
India,  fn  some  MS.  letters  uf  Sir  William  Jones's  ad- 
dressed  to  Mr.  Wilkiii':,  which  are  m  the  possession  of  ins 
family,  arc  numerous  instances  of  Sir  William's  references 
to  him  in  aid  of  his  own  studies  in  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  relat« 
ing  to  questions  connected  with  his  judic  ial  office.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  says. '  You  are  the  first  European  who 
ever  understood  Sanscrit.'  In  another,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  stream  of  Hindu  law  should  be  pure, 
for  w  v  are  entirety  at  the  mercy  of  the  Hindu  lawjeia 
through  our  ignorance  of  Satwcrit.' 

In  the  year  1784  Mr.  Wilkins  was  instrumental,  in  union 
with  the  same  ac  compiished  scholar,  in  estabhshing  the 
Literary  Society  of  (Jalcutts,  whose  publications,  called 
« The  Asiatic  Researches,'  were  regaided  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  the  learned  of  Europe.  A  separate  wont  how- 
ever of  his'own  operated  perhaps  still  more  .strongly  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  to  pive  hopes  of  an  ample  harvest  in  fhe  field 
of  Sanscrit  letten*:  namely,  his  translation  of  the  Hhagvat- 
gita,  one  of  the  Episodes  of  the  Mahabh&rata,  or  great 
national  poem  of  tm  Kndiis.  Tins  tmriatioa  having 
lieen  traasrottted  in  nnnnseript  bv  the  govemor««ieial  to 
the  chairman  of  tiie  Gourt  of  Directors  in  1795,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  published,  was  printed 
accordniirly  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Company,  together  with 
the  annexed  letter  of  Mr.  Has'.uij-  i -efore  alluded  to,  in 
which  that  enhghtened  statesman  took  occasion  to  communi- 
cate his  views  on  the  encouragement  necessary  to  lie  given 
by  the  government  of  India  to  the  cultivation  of  languages 
and  seienoe.  In  the  year  1786  the  decline  of  Mr.  Wilkins's 
health,  caused  by  the  unremitted  attention  given  to  bis 
studies  and  public  duties,  rendered  neoessaiy  hb  return  to 
Eurojie.  At  IJath  in  the  following  year  he  publi.shed  an 
English  translation  of  the  '  Hitopad»''sa  of  Vishnu  Sarms,' 
beinc;  the  San.scrit  original  of  that  Persian  colleclioii  of 
fabl^  the  French  and  English  versions  of  which  are 
known  bv  the  nane  of  the  *  rabies  of  I'llpav.'  Not  long 
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•flerwards  he  lic^tiJi  to  arrance  (he  nmlcrinis  for  ;iSflnsciit 
grammar,  svhich  htt  had  brought  witli  him  from  Imha;  and 
at  hLs  rfsi'.k'iioe  at  Hawkhurel  in  Kent,  foUnwiu)^  the  .^^aiiie 
method  vrhiih  he  had  employed  at  Uoogle>  with  the  B«a- 
galee  types,  he  Ibnned  with  nb  own  hands  aeet  of  Devanfi- 
gRii  iliaractcrs  in  steel,  made  matrices  aiul  monlrls.  and 
cast  from  ihem  a  fount  of  typi'^-.  He  had  already  printed 
twenty  pair<^'-^  of  tlie  jxranunar,  nlKn,  in  May.  17iKi,  his 
house  WHS  burnt  to  the  ground,  uid  bo  budduniy  ttmt 
aJlhouffh  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  saved,  together 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  punches  and  nmtriceiis  tlie 
types  were  loit  or  Tendered  ueeleaa.  A  copy  of  the  printed 

Jatres  had  hcvn  sent  to  Ids  friend  the  late  William  Mars- 
en,  Esq.  LM  ^usui-.N],  aud  is  probably  the  only  one  ex- 
tant. Tlii^  misfortune,  added  to  other  c  iremu'-tatK  cs,  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  his  laboui^  liil  the  year  l«06, 
when,  soon  alter  the  formation  of  the  East  India  College  at 
Hertford,  the  study  of  Sanscrit  having  become  one  of  the 
moat  desirable  branches  of  the  system  of  education  there 
established,  Mr.  Wilkins  zealously  aided  this  object,  the 
grammar  was  speedily  completed,  new  letters  were  cast, 
and  iti  less  than  two  years  this,  the  grMtClt  Of  Mr.  Wil- 
kim'&  vvork£,  wa>>  published.  • 

In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  library  and 
Uniseum  attained  a  degree  of  im{>or(ance,  utility,  and 
interest  which  they  had  not  before  possessed  ;  and  becarne 
an  attraction  to  visitors  both  native  and  foreign,  who,  in 
common  with  tlioie  connected  with  Iiulla  continually  re- 
sorting thither,  were  not  lesa  gratified  hy  the  obliginij 
attentioni  of  the  librarian,  than  impressed  witii  lulmiration 
of  liis  profound  and  extensive  knowledge :  an  elegant  tes- 
timony to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  romance 
of ' EmUi  Babft.'  In  W06  lie  beewne visitor  aadezaminL r 
of  the  snidenta  in  the  Oriental  department  txith  at  Baik  y- 
bur)'  and  at  Addiseombc.  Tliese  offices  he  held,  and  per- 
foimed  the  dnties  of  tliem,  witli  scarcely  any  intermission, 
until  Ids  death,  whi<  h  occurred  on  the  13:h  May,  1830, 
within  a  few  days  of  attaining  his  87th  year.  To  such  a 
degree  did  he  enjoy  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  last, 
tnL  not  amy  days  before  the  abort  illness  which  preceded 
hie  aeeeaae,  m  sude,  at  the  requot  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Imani 
of  Mu»cat,  and  forwarded  il  to  lliat  luiuister.  Sir  CIiutil-s 
Wilkins  was  twice  married,  and  left  tliice  dauirhters. 

The  published  works  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  beside  tho^c 
alread]^  mentioned,  arc,  a  new  edition  of  lUchard^un's 
*  Arabic  ud  Persian  Dictionary '  (1806-10),  and  the  roots 
of  the  Saaaerit  language  ( 1R15).  In  IMrj'mpIc's '  Oriental 
Repertoiy'  are  found  .ilso  a  translation  of  the  Dushwarta 
and  Sakixintahi.  an  episode  of  the  MahaLliarata  ;  and  in 
the  •  Annals  oi  Oriental  Literature' another  portion  of  a 
translation  of  tiie  same  great  poem.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  papers  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  '  Asiatic 
Researches.'  AmoQg  bis  unpublislwd  tmnalations  irom 
the  Sanaerit  are  *The  lottitutes  nt  Meoo,'  of  which  he  had 
completed  more  than  two-thirds,  when  he  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  William  .Jones  was  en- 
gaged on  tlie  same  work,  and  winch  the  latter  published 
in  1794.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  tha  honour  of  heinjr  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  of  many  other  kamed 
societies  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1825  the  Roval 
Society  of  literature  presented  to  him  their  gold  Demi, 
beanng  the  inscription  *  Carolo  Wilkins,  litetatura  San- 
scrita>  Prinoipi.'  In  1833  George  IV.  conferred  on  him 
tlte  honour  of  knight  b«Dhdor«M  knigbt  conuiuuider  of 

the  (iuelphip  order. 

Hchitlmtr  ijenerally  in  Loridon,  he  hail  a  large  acqualut- 
nnee  amon^  iiteraty  and  scicntitic  men,  and  formed  one 
of  that  distinguished  iOcietv,  consisting  of  Remiell,  Mars- 
den,  WoUaston,  Younf,  and  others  of  the  same  dais,  who 
so  often  aseemhled  around  the  preadent  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  .Tosepli  Banks:  or  one  of  tliat  wliich  met  pe- 
riotJically  at  tlie  club  eNtai)lished  oiigmaily  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  .loiinsuii,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wilkins 
was  elected  a  member  in  the  year  180G.  His  comprehen- 
sive nund  was  not  less  alive  to  the  advances  of  science,  tlie 
disooveries  in  chemistiy,  ineehanics,  and  the  arts,  than  to 
philologv,  and  no  man  was  more  ready  and  liberal  in  im- 
parting nh  knowledsre  U)  ilh.  r*. 

WILKINS.  WILLIA.M.  v  as  born  Auciist  31.  1778,  at 
Cainl)ric!a;e,  where  his  father  wa»  a  btuldei.    In  iluii  uni- 1 
versity  he  received  an  academic  education,  being  mairi- 1 


[  culated  at  Gonvllle  and  Oni  ^  i  liege  in  1796,  ami  irra- 
duating  as  sixth  wrangler  in  1800,  Having  in  the  lolluvr- 
inp  year  obtained  a  travelling  bacheloreljip.  lie  visited 
Italy  and  Greece ;  and  almost  immediately  after  his  retuin. 
Tnihltshed  his  *  Antianities  of  Magna  Graeia,*  imperial 
io!io,  ISOT,  a  wortc  rather  unsatisfactorily  executed  and  not 
containini:  much  of  particular  interest  to  pmfessional 
.siuiient><,  owinsT  to  wliii  h  it  was  coldly  received  hy  archi- 
tectK..  it  was  however  well  t  ah  ulated  to  recommend  the 
author  to  scholars  and  obtain  lor  him  the  patronage  of  the 
university,  nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  In  the  same  year  (IH07) 
he  was  employed  as  architect  of  Downing  Collc^,  and  the 
buildings  were  forthwith  begun.  They  are  still  very  far 
from  being  completed,  nor  is  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
flieie  is  now  little  likelihood  of  the  entire  design  being 
ever  carried  out.  It  is  more  to  be  regretted  that  Wilkins* 
should  here  have  thrown  away  a  rare  opportxinity,  and  tha-., 
bia^d  by  his  previous  studies,  and  amoitious  of  giving  hu 
own  university  a  classical  piece  of  architecture,  he  should 
have  postponed  all  other  considerations  to  that  aloot. 
Enamoured  of  the  study  of  the  Grecian  style,  he  seems 
neither  to  have  tliou;^lit  how  far  that  style  could  bo  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  nor  liow  far  the  oeeaj>ion  retjuired  what 
the  style  would  not  aiimit  ot".  In^tead  of  endeavouring  to 
adapt  it,  he  merely  applied  it,  just  as  he^  found  it,  to 
ranges  of  low  buildings  which  derive  their  expwuiea 
merely  from  their  colamna,  fat  in  Other  ceipeeta  they  are 
merely  so  many  neat  houses ;  at  bS  events,  Urn  college 
>h<)\vs  tu  peculiar  disadvantage  at  such  a  place  as  Cam- 
brldi;;e.  Neither  does  the  building  make  amend?  in  otht-r 
respects  for  ils  unsatisfactoriness  as  a  piece  of  architecture, 
the  accommodation  it  affords  being  very  defective,  although 
the  coat  has  been  enormous. 

In  the  ease  Of  the  Eaet  India  CoUege  atHaileybitn;  Herts, 
which  he  Indit  a  ftw  years  aflerwaids,  when  he  neld  the 
appointment  of  architect  to  the  East  India  Company,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  there  •.vere  ,\i 
least  no  local  associations  to  deter  him  from  having 
recourse  again  to  '  pure  Greek'  architecture;  but  it  is  some- 
what strange  that,  insteud  ol  endeavouring  to  improve  upon 
his  specioMa  at  Cambridge,  he  should  have  don*  little 
more  than  repeat  the  tame  detiflrn.  He  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded better  when  he  had  to  adopt  Gothic  for  the  addi- 
tions and  alterations  which  he  exeriitpd  at  the  three  col- 
leges of  Trinity  ( 182:3 1.  Corpus  :  1823>  aud  Kiiurs  (1828",  at 
Cambridge.  While  he  had  there  to  work  wilh  a  style  every 
way  suited  to  the  purpose,  he  was  also  less  fettered  by 
those  pedaatio  scruples  which  prevented  him  fiom  treating 
the  Grecian  style  with  fivedom,  where  it  must  aOier  be  so 
treated  or  betray  its  inapplicability  Md  ito  incongiuouk 
nesji  for  Uie  actual  occasion. 

Greater  freedom  he  did  afterwards  allow  himself  in  tj  r 
facade  of  University  College,  Gower  Street,  ori^nally 
called  the  University  of  London,  where  he  baa  not  ICTOpled 
to  introduce  a  dome  in  combination  withnGtwdas  ]M>rticOb 
and  to  elevate  the  latter  upon  a  substructure  the  height  of 
the  basement  floor,  and  fonninir  ^  mo>\  picturesque 
arrangement  of  flij^hLs  uf  steps.  Of  all  his  works  perhaps 
this  IS  the  one  which  obtained  for  him  most  praise  from 
botli  professional  men  and  critics;  but  unfortunately  the 
wings  have  not  yet  been  erected,  and  those  parts  ot  the 
exterior  to  which  they  would  have  been  oomoected  atili 
reinain  in  their  fint  unflniahed  state :  as  to  tile  ioterior. 
it  is  anything  but  convenient.  The  reputation  acquired 
by  this  edifice,  the  only  one  he  had  then  produced  in 
the  metropolis,  execptinir  the  University  Cluh-hoi:>e,  Pall- 
Mai  i  Eabi.  suffered  greatly  by  the  nearly  universal  outcry 
raised  against  his  National  Gallery,  fia  doubt  he  had 
many  difficulties  and  adverse  circumstances  to  contend 
with  in  that  work  :  cramped  by  want  of  space,  and  thwaited 
in  various  Kays,  he  had  no  httle  vexation  to  encounter, 
and  had  also  to  sustain  what  appeared  to  be  an  almost 
sy^'u'matic  opposition  against  him  on  the  yuK  of  the 
publiu  pre&s.  Si  ill  it  is  difiicuU  to  conceive  ^ow  he 
could  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  his  preceding  work.  Here 
the  dome  is  a  most  unfortunate  feature — ofieosive  in  oafr 
line  and  mean  in  character.  Neither  is  the  portico  itsdf 
SO  satisfiMtoiy  as  might  have  been,  had  it,  as  in  the  other 
instance,  been  made  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  elevation ; 
but  here  the  architect  v  a^  les'.iirltd  by  being  oblieed  to 
make  use  of  J  he  columns  Irom  the  ]>ortico  of  Oultou  H<ku«, 
to  which  however  be  did  not  restore  thdr  originnlly 
entablature. 
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While  the  National  Gallery  was  incHrring  criticisin,  both 
well  meant  and  invidious,  tlie  architect  entered  into  the 
competition  tor  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  in  1836; 
but  nis  design  did  not  obtain  one  of  the  premiuma.  The 
ranarlu  bowerer  atlMhed  to  it  by  iU  antbor  in  the  deacrip* 
tire  eatdofiw  of  the  desifne  wen  hi  a  tone  that  called 
attention  to  it  there,  and  ho  imnRhliately  followed  them  up 
by  *  An  Ajjolu^'y  lor  I  lie  Designs  of  the  New  HoUiics  ol 
Parliament, marked  "Phil-Archimedes;""  wherein  heanim* 
adverted  very  freely,  and  with  no  little  biUeruesis  of  tone, 
both  OD  the  tucoetaful  deaign  and  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
tnianoiien.  To  anncnrancea  and  vexations  of  thia  kind 
lueeeeded  an  event  which  raiaed  him  to  a  more  oonftpicuous 
eminence  in  his  profession ;  for  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  in  1837,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  profeaaor 
of  aiciiitecture  at  the  R.j\;il  Academy,  of  which  he  had 
been  made  a  member  m  1834.  Yet  while  hiaacquireDiesUii 
were  of  a  kind  to  do  honour  to  the  academic  chair,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  he  would  have  proved  a  very  competent 
inatnictor.  His  '  Prolusiones  Architectonics,'  the  first 
part  of  which  (the  only  one  published)  appeared  just  at 
that  time,  1837,  did  not  augur  well  for  his  rature  lectures, 
beini;  minutely  archieolou^ieal,  and  withal  fanciful ;  such 
al  Ivmt  is  the  e^ay  intended  to  prove,  from  no  better  data 
than  such  dimensions  as  are  stated,  that  the  Temple  o! 
Jerusalem  was  the  type  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  He 
did  not  however  Utb  to  deliTer  any  lectures  at  the  Academy, 
lor  before  the  tenn  (two  years)  allowed  to  a  new  professor 
to  prepare  himself  for  them  had  expired,  he  himself  was 
no  more.  His  con-ii' i^ion  had  latterly  hocn  greatly  im- 
paired by  ETont,  aiHi  lie  had  been  visibly  sinking  for  some 
time.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Aii[,'nsl  iilst,  1839.  on 
his  sixty-tirst  birthday,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  ot 
Corpus  Christi,  a  part  of  the  new  buildings  at  that  college 
eieaed  hjr  him,  and  which  he  oomideired  his  best  work. 

Amonir  other  stroetnrea  by  him  are  t — the  Nelson  Pillar 

i:i  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  1808;  the  Nelson  Pillar  at 
Yaimuuth,  1817;  and  St.  (ieorpe's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  which  is  remarkable,  and  not  un^leasingly  so,  for 
the  tetrastyle  portico  of  square  columns  in  its  east  front. 
Donnin^^ton  Castle,  the  scat  of  Earl  Moira,  and  a  house  for 
Mr.  Foljambejat  Osbeiton,are  also  both  atkhbuted  to  him, 
and  published  as  such  in  Richardson's  *  New  Vitnmaa  Bri- 
tnnnicus  btit  they  are  rather  discreditable,  the  first  being 
no  btftter  than  '  Struwlierry  Hill  '  Gothic,  and  ihe  second 
a  mere  panxly  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  by  the  elder  Wilkina,  his  &tber ; 
Air  if  by  himaeli^  thqr  mutt  have  been  dedgned  before  he 
went  abroad. 

Besides  the  literary  worki  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished '  Atheniensia,  or  Remarks  on  the  Buildings  and 
Antiquities  of  Athens,'  in  1816;  and  '  The  Civil  Architec- 
t-ire of  Vitruvius.  containint;  those  books  rclati  in  the 
Public  and  Private  Kditiccsof  the  Antientis,'  imp.  4to.,  1812, 
to  which  last  it  was  his  intention  to  add  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  other  books ;  bat  though  such  translation  wss 
announced  about  two  yaats  bcfbre  his  daath,  it  never  ap> 
]>eared. 

WILL.  The  notion  of  neoeasi^  has  been  explained  in 
the  article  Nbckuity:  it  renainshera  to  consider  the 

question  of  the  Will. 

The  i)erplexity  in  which  this  question  Ims  been  involved  is 
perhaps  mainly  owing  to  careleasness  in  the  use  of  terms ; 
and  yet,  however  carefully  we  may  select  and  use  our 
terms  in  discuisiogthis  qufiettoo,it  h'as  always  been  found 
very  difficult  to  state  it  clearly.  Hartley  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus: — He 'embraces  the  opinion  of  the  moehaiiism 
or  necessity  of  human  actions,  in  opposition  to  what  is  pp- 
nerally  termed  free-will ;"  antl  he  says,  'by  the  mechanism 
at  human  actions,  I  mean  that  each  action  results  from  the 
previoos  eireumstanees  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects  do 
from  their  mechanical  causes;  so  that  a  person  cannot  do 
indifferently  either  of  the  actions  A  and  its  contrary  o, 
while  the  previous  circumstances  are  the  same ;  but  is 
liTider  an  aijsolute  necessity  of  doini^  one  of  them  and  that 
ouly.  Agreeably  to  this,  I  suppose  that  by  free-will  is 
meant  a  power  of  doing  either  the  action  Jl  or  its  con- 
trary, while  the  previous  circumstances  remain  the  same. 
If  by  AvOiWill  be  meant  a  power  ot  beginning  motion,  j 
this  will  come  to  the  same  thin;: ;  since  accordinc:  to  the  ' 
opinion  of  mechanism,  as  here  explained,  raati  has  no  such  i 
power;  bat  vnrf  aetioa  or  bodily  motion  aiises  llrom 


previous  circumstances,  or  bodily  motions,  already  ex'^ting 
in  the  brain,  t.  e.  from  vibrations,  which  are  eitlie  the 
immediate  effect  of  impressions  then  made,  or  the  remote 
compound  effect  of  former  impressions,  or  both.  Idit  ii 
by  finee-wiU  be  meant  anything  diifefent  from  thesa  two 
wfitttionB  of  it,  H  may  not  oerhapa  be  tnesnristent  witii 
the  mechanism  of  the  mind  here  laid  down.  Thus  if 
fiee-will  be  defined  the  power  of  doing  what  a  person  de- 
sires or  wills  to  do — ot  delil)eraliti<r,  suspending,  choi«ing, 
&c.— or  of  resisttnc  the  motives  of  sensuality,  ambition, 
resentment,  &c. — Irei'-wili,  under  certain  limitations,  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  mechanism,  but 
even  flows  from  It;  since  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  powers  ol  call- 
ing up  ideas,  of  exciting  and  restraimag  affections,  and  of 
periormuu:  and  siispeiuling  actions,  arise  from  the  me- 
chanism of  our  natures.  This  may  be  called  free-will  in 
the  popular  and  practical  sense,  in  contndistinction  to 
that  which  h  opposed  to  mechanism,  and  which  may  be 
called  free-will  in  the  philosophical  sense.'  This  passage 
is  not  selected  as  being  a  peculiarly  successful  statement 
of  the  question,  but  simply  because  it  shows  with  suiR- 
cient  accuracy  what  the  matter  under  consideration  is, 
and  that  independently  of  the  author's  theory  of  vibra- 
tions. 

The  universal  language  and  practice  of  mankind  imply 
a  belief  in  a  kind  of  free-will.  To  deliberate,  to  choose, 
to^  dctermiaa»  and  to  act  in  pursnance  of  such  defer- 
mination,  are  expreteions  In  every  man's  mouth,  and  things 
within  every  man's  ordinary  experience,  Iwth  of  himKeif 
and  others.  Every  man  also  supposes  that  another  will 
choose  and  determine  pretty  much  in  the  same  wav  that 
he  himself  would  under  the  same  external  circumstances  : 
tfaat  eaoh  nan  baliavea  that  every  other  man  will  be 
nmined  by  motiTee,  or  will  act  aooordine  to  motives,  in 
the  main  pretty  modi  as  he  woaM  hinieelf.  When  men 
act  differently  under  the  .same  external  circumstances,  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  conduct  is  not  referred  to  the 
circumstatices,  in  which  it  is  here  supposed  that  there  is 
no  difference,  but  to  some  diil'erence  in  the  persons.  We 
believe  therefore  that  circumstances  move  men  to  act, 
but  that  we  have  at  least  a  certain  power  of  weighing 
tiiesa  vnrioas  motivea  and  giving  the  preponderance  to 
one  or  another,  and  that  different  men  possess  and  exfi  r  isi' 
this  power  in  ditierent  deirrees.  Thii^  may  h>i  called,  ri  ;i. 
sense,  a  free  exercise  of  the  will,  and  every  man,  at  h  iist 
who  is  of  sound  mind,  believes  tliat  he  has  this  power,  and 
is  supposed  by  others  to  have  it. 

The  belief  that  man  possesses  this  power  is  the  founda- 
tion of  laws  which  forbid  acts  under  certain  penalties.  All 
legislators  have  believed  that  the  knowledge  that  a  certain 
punishment  will  follow  a  certain  act  if  detected,  operates 
in  some  dee:ree  on  those  V. 'i  i  ;  ^  disjtosed  to  do  the  lor- 
biddeii  act ;  that  the  persons  who  ate  by  any  motives  led 
towards  such  act  may,  and  as  a  general  rule  will,  delibe- 
rate on  the  penalty  attached  to  the  act  before  they  do  ii, 
and  will  often  be  prevented  iVora  doing  it  by  a  comparison 
of  the  advantage  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  the 
act,  with  the  certain  penalty  attached  to  it.  Many  per- 
sons do  r.  i'  ,  i  ,  I'iite  the  law,  because  they  have  been  lirou::?.! 
up  in  habits  of  unitorm  obedience  to  it,  and  thcrelore  the 
penalties  of  the  law  have  little  or  noeftect  upon  their  con- 
duct ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  has  some  effect  on  many  men,  and  is  a  motive 
which,  operating  on  the  mind  and  qierated  unim  by  the 
mind,  produces  self-restraint.  The  enactment  of  penal 
laws  supposes  a  power  in  men  to  determine  how  lliey  will 
act;  or,  in  other  words,  it  supposes  at  least  that  motives 
can  be  presented  to  tncn  wiuch  sliai!  in  BOmC  Way  and  in 
aome  degree  dcf  ermine  their  conduct. 

That  men  then  do  act  under  the  inluenoe  of  motives, 
and  that  they  have  also  4he  power  of  weighing  motives, 
is  nVBVenally  admitted,  and  rar  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  immaterial  to  inquire  any  fuilher.  A  man  subjects 
himself  to  a  certain  discipline,  he  educates  his  children 
in  a  c('rt;iin  method,  and  lei.'i-laior-i  toil'td  men  to  ito  a 
variety  of  acts — aii  acting  under  the  Iwiief  that  the  disci- 
pline, the  education,  and  the  rules  of  law  are  so  many 
motives,  which,  by  constantly  opemling  on  the  mind,  will 
jM  odnce  on  the  whole  a  certain  Hne  of  conduct  in  thopc 

who  arc  the  objects  of  them. 

Hut  It  has  been  alrcaily  saitl  that  the  external  drcum- 
stances  or  the  motives  betng  the  aame,  two  l  ersons  wilt 
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flften  act  differently^  under  tbem.  As  the  external  iboHtcc 
■n  by  the  mppaaition  the  Mine,  there  i«  aome  diffmenoe 
in  tm  penoM  whieh  causes  ttie  difltavnoe  «f  conduct. 

Under  the  same  external  circunutanoei  one  man  will 
violate  the  law,  and  another  will  not:  one  will  steal  and 
rob,  and  commit  mutxler,  and  another  will  not.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  lhat  the  transgressor  ot  the  law  is  punished  on 
the  supposition  that  liis  act  is  Toliuitary;  that  he  could,  if 
he  choaet  have  acted  differently,  ^radically,  he  who 
exeooteathe  law  will  not  trouble  himself  with  the  question 
whether  ApBitictUerindrndual  could  have  aeted  diffetcatly 
under  the  eiroonntaiiees ;  if  it  is  abown  that  aneh  a  penwn 
possessed  t!ie  ordinarj'  understanding  of  mankind,  he  will 
see  no  reason  (or  renutlinir  the  punislimetit ;  beeaiise  he 
believes  that  in  most  cases,  ifnot  in  all,  the  penalty  altaelnd 
to  ajpaiticular  act  will  operate  to  deter  people  Irom  doing 
it.  The  question  of  an  absolute  free -will,  then,  does  not 
concern  » legialetor.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  present  the 
i)roper  motives  fbr  aetin^  or  not  acting  in  certain  ways,  if 
he  believes  that  such  motives  will  on  the  whole  products 
the  eondiict  which  he  requires.  Nor  docs  tlie  que>tion  of 
absolute  free-will  concern  any  other  person  wlio  has  to 
direct  or  operate  upon  otiiers.  If  he  believes  tlmt  he  can 
place  such  circumstances  around  persons  or  present  to  them 
such  motives  as  will  ensure  a  determinate  course  of  action, 
it  is  unimportant  whether  he  believes  that  tbe  eomie  of 
action  is  necessarily  determined  by  these  circumstances,  or 
by  these  concuning  with  other  cireumstancei,  or  that  the 
persons  who  are  under  their  influence  do  in  some  way  or 
other  choose  and  determine  to  act  a-s  lie  wisties  them  to  act. 

Hut  if  we  examine  more  closely  anv  particular  act  of  a 
iiiau'^  life,  sunpose  it  to  be  an  at  t  which  has  about  it  all 
the  marks  of  slow  deliberation,  in  w  hat  sense  can  we  say  that 
this  is  an  act  of  absolute  frce<inU  ?  The  oidinaiy  langaaf  e 
t^tmMni  aanimes  the  existence  of  choiee— denbemtion, 
and  yet  it  does  not  permit  us  to  maintain  that  any  act  is  an 
act  of  absolute  frec-wiU.  If  it  is  a  virtuous  act,  we  do 
not  barely  a.<crihe  it  to  a  man's  carelul  consideration  of  all 
the  motives  which  at  the  time  operated  on  him ;  we  speak 
of  bis  habits,  bis  education,  his  charaoter,  as  the  things 
wliieh  would  mure  his  acting  on  a  given  oceasion  in  a 
determinate  way,  or,  if  we  so  choose  to  express  it,  as  aeeur> 
inp^that  exercise  of  the  will  which  is  called  a  proper  exercise. 
And  we  make  the  like  remarks  of  a  man  who  has  delilie- 
rately  done  a  Ijad  act.  In  both  cases  we  do  not  atlnbute 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  man,  noi'  yet  the  grreater  part  of 
it,  to  his  then  determination.  We  refer  to  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances as  co-operating  to  this  determination.  This  is 
the  lan^agc  of  ail  mankind,  and  the  language  of  all  man- 
kind, when  rightly  analyzed,  is  the  true  exponent  of  uni- 
versal opinion.  ConAised  and  perplexed  as  it  often  is,  it 
contains  within  it  implicitly  the  elements  of  all  philosophy. 
Now  when  we  once  refer  to  antecedent  cireumstances  as 
affecting  our  determination  under  the  motives  lhat  are 
prcaentMl  on  any  one  occajiion,  we  give  up  the  theory  of 
an  ibsolute  ft«e>wi]l.  for  we  make  every  act  of  will  depend, 
in  aome  degree  at  least,  on  something  prior ;  and  that 
something,  a^ain,  must  by  the  like  reasonini^  depend  on 
something  ;  i  i  r  'o  it,  and  tlius  we  have  an  infinite  chain 
of  events,  ai.d  ^unsequently  we  find  ourselves  enira^ed  in 
an  inquiry  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ovir  capacity. 
ITins  it,  as  Hartley  says,  '  by  fiee-will  be  meant  a  power  of 
bcLiinnug  motion','  no  person  can  consistently  with  his  own 
ordiiMiy  language  and  that  of  othen  maintain  this  pro- 
position ;  if  lie  does,  he  wiU  eontiadiet  himself  almoR  as 
often  as  he  speaks. 

Human  actiont>,  then,  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  subject 
111  the  same  <jenerai  laws  to  whicli  other  events  are  subject. 
iiwty  human  actiun  han  its  antecedent^  on  which  it  in 
some  degree  depends;  but  whether  every  human  action  is 
as  necessary,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hume  explains  the  term 
necessary,  as  the  other  phenomena  wliich  we  see,  is  pre- 
cisely tlie  matter  in  dilute.  (Hume,  Enajft^  •  Of  Liberty 
and  Kecessity.') 

M'lien  it  is  s.iid  that  every  event  and  every  human 
action  ha^  its  amcecdent  on  which  it  depends,  it  must  not 
tjc  understood  tiiat  it  is  meant,  here  at  least,  to  niainlain 
anything  else  than  this.  Such  antecedents  are  events 
which,  according  to  our  experunce,  precede  the  given 
event  uniformly,  or  at  least  with  sufficient  unifoimity  to 
generate  in  our  minds  the  notion  of  a  certain  order  or  eon- 
iinoity;  tor  though  any  given  antecedent  event  is  cidled 
the  cause  of  any  event  which  uniformly  follows  it  in  our ! 


ordinary  mode  of  speech,  we  here  mean  tO'Ciq^Nss  nutliiflf 
more  than  tiie  tact  of  this  unifiifm  sequence.  Tbe  utmoA 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  antecedent  event  is,  aecording  to 

the  constitution  of  the  universe  as  known  to  us,  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  subseouent  event.  Neither  heat,  nor 
moisture,  nor  anytlii'i  '  >  1  i  !i  it  we  can  name,  is  tin  i  i  ise 
or  a  cause  of  a  seed  vegetating  and  pioducin^  a  plant  like 
that  from  w  hich  it  came.  Heat  and  other  things  are  con- 
ditions of  vegetation  as  known  to  us.  The  efficient  cause 
can  only  be  one,  which  nmt^t  be  perpetual,  and  beyoml 
which  we  seek  for  no  other.  Ibis  emcient  cause  is  do  law 
of  nature,  a  term  which  is  incapable  of  all  strict  analjnis. 
It  is  the  will  of  Cod.  to  those  wno  admit  the  existence  and 
omnipotence  of  the  I>eity.  To  those  who  do  not,  if  there 
lie  such,  it  is  iomethiiig  whidi  baa  nerer  yet  been  ex- 
plained. 

Now  as  all  human  actions  hate  tb^  mteeidcnli,  wittw 
out  whici^  aocacding  to  our  experiefiee,tlM^oonld  not  be. 
it  follows  that  tiiere  are  certain  antecedents  of  every  adioa 

which  arc  its  conditii  n?,  \v)ihout  whicli  such  action  would 
never  be.  This  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the  ordinary  lan- 
Kuage  of  mankind  expressed  in  a  different  form.  But  still 
It  iH  perfectly  consistent  with  this  to  speak  of  man  exercising 
his  will,  that  is.  operating  on  the  motives  wMeh  are  pre- 
sented to  him.  On  any  given  occasion  mia  ia  sutyected 
to  various  momenta,  and  it  may  be  admitted  thai  each 
man  will  be  directed  by  that  which  to  him  at  the  time  is 
tlie  strongest.  But  it  a  power  of  estimating  different 
motives  be  admitted  to  exirt  m  i!'.c  mind,  and  to  exist  in 
different  men  iu  different  degrees,  the  strength  of  the 
motive  is  not  its  own  strength  acting  on  the  passive  mind ; 
it  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  which  according  to  its  power 
comprehends  the  motive  completely  or  incompletely. 

If  the  analogy  is  sound  between  human  actions  and 
other  phenomena,  and  if  in  other  phenomena  the  ante- 
cedents or  conditions  are  not  causes,  so  neither  .are  tlic  ar- 
tecedents  or  conditions  of  human  actions  to  be  viewed  as 
their  causes.  Man  is  constantly  subjected  to  various  mo- 
menta, motives,  or  circumstances,  as  they  are  oflea  called, 
without  which  he  would  not  act  as  he  does  act.  These 
momenta  «•  traced  back  toy  an  infinite  series  to  the  finst 
cease  of  all,  just  as  in  the  bate  phyneal  phenomena,  if  we 
trace  them  far  enough,  wc  n.  is!  us:  end  to  a  first  cause.  Tf 
the  analogy  then  is  complete  bcLween  man's  acts  and  otlicr 
phenomena,  the  operation  of  all  these  complicated  con- 
ditions in  some  way  determines  the  acts  of  man  ;  but  liow 
it  determines  them,  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  person  who 
maintaina  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free-will  who  wiU  con- 
tend that  man  can  set  his  will  in  opposition  to  that  of  God.  It 
is  possible  to  conceN  e  that  God  doe.<!  will  to  let  man  have 
free  action  within  certain  luuits,  but  not  fiirtlier;  and  all 
our  forms  of  speech  do  either  expressly  or  liy  implieat:on 
aUuiit  tliat  our  will  is  free  to  a  certain  extent,  which  we 
cannot  exactly  define,  but  that  it  is  not  absolutely  ftve. 
It  may  be  objected  that  to  deny  an  absolute  iree-will  «le> 
stroys  the  distinction  l>etween  actions :  that  it  reprasento 
thel)eity  as  the  cause  of  vice  and  misery.  But  even  if  it 
should  b«  so,  that  will  not  prove  a  thinp  to  lie  lalse  which 
IS  established  by  the  sound  exercise  of  our  undi  i^landiug. 
Xo  such  consequence  however  docs  futluw.  To  God  wc 
attribute  the  oiifxin  of  everything;  and  conustently  with 
this  we  must  say  tliat  he  permits  vice  and  misery  to  exist 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  consequence  Otnun**  nature  aa  he  is 
constituted,  and  under  the  dreumstancea  in  which  he  is 
placed,  that  he  has  acted  and  does  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  misery  to  himself  and  others. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  God  1ms,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  so  constituted  man  that  he  does  not  always 
act  in  the  way  that  is  must  consistent  witfi  his  own  hap« 
piness  and  the  happiness  of  others.  The  vicious  conduct 
of  many  men  in  life  isan  object  of  disapprobation  to  others, 
and  in  all  societies  that  eonduct  which  is  injurious  to  the 
existence  of  such  society  is  visited  with  jienalt  ies.  Thus  a 
vast  majority  of  mankind  see  that  certain  acts  are  iiyiiriuu* 
to  the  t;eneral  happinew,  and  it  i*  one  main  objet  t  t,i 
society  to  preveul  such  acts.  As  God  permits  society  to 
exist,  we  may  assume  that  he  wills  it  to  exist,  and  that  he 
wills  generally  the  means  by  which  society  attempts  to 
secure  its  own  existence.  It  is  a  conseouenee  of  thu  that 
h«  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  those  w-tiosp  acts  cndantw 
the  existence  of  society.  We  cannot  say  that  lie  doo  not 
will  it :  it  exists,  and  therefore  is  consistent  with  his  v'e- 
ueral  will.   We  are  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  him 
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by  analogy  such  terms  as  are  applicable  only  to  our  own 
limited  capacities :  and  we  ny  that  lie  wills  niMrally  that 
all  things  shall  be  u  they  are,  but  that  h«  dwmpiovet  of 
some.  That  Iw  pmniti  man  m  maeh  fibedj  M  action  na 
to jrander  it  nteemuv  for  society  to  be  vigilant  agaimt  the 
CTil  doora  who  woald  disturb  its  repose,  is  no  more  an  im- 
putation upon  his  sfoodness  than  that  he  permits  fiK  . 
tempest,  and  war  and  pestilence  and  famine  to  thin  the 
niimbers  of  mankind.    So  far  as  concerns  those  who  suffer, 
it  is  the  same  thing  whether  they  suffer  from  the  hand  of 
man,  or4rom  causes  over  which  man  has  no  control.   It  is 
eolMiittnt  with  all  experience  to  say  that  the  Deity  has 
willed  that  man  shall  suffer  pain  both  through  the  agency 
of  matter  and  through  the  agency  of  his  fellow-imn.  Xow 
if  we  shall  assume  thatGtHl  only  wills  our  happincs-s  in  the 
sense  in  which  many  persons  umlei-staiui  it— which  would, 
according  to  their  notions,  exclude  all  pain  and  suffering — 
whatever  misery  hajmens  through  man's  misconduct  must 
be  agaimt  hia  ganeial  will,  and  can  onlv  lewH  from  man 
haviojf  .an  ibwlnte  free-will,  and  lomeninei  exercising  it 
in  a  way  different  from  the  Deity's  wishes.    There  is  no 
evading  this  difficulty.    An  absolute  t'ret  -v\itl  in  man  or  in 
any  other  beine  is  inconsistent  with  tlu'  (jiiiiii'jiotence  of 
the  Petty,  and  it  is,  as  already  shown,  contradicted  by  all 
our  observation  of  the  mode  in  which  man  is  operated 
upon  by  motivea  and  cireumataneet.  But  there  ia  nothinf 
Whidi  preventa  ua  from  attributing  to  man,  aa  we  do  in  our 
ilaily  expressions,  a  power  of  determininij  his  acts,  under 
u  iven  circumstances,  in  one  direction  rathei-  than  in  another, 
!ti  a  wront:  in  preference  to  a  ritrtit  direction.    And  it 
IS  further  admitted  by  the  universal  language  of  niankuid, 
that  the  aune  man  who  ac  ted  svrong  under  one  set  of 
motives,  might  and  would  have  acted  right  if  he  had  been 
influenced  by  other  motiveB ;  and  theae  motlTea,to  right 
action,  it  is  also  admitted,  may  be  and  frequently  are  ex- 
ternal circumstances  over  which  he  ha.s  no  control.    It  is 
true  that  a  man  may  so  discipline  himself,  that,  in  aiiv  i,'ivi,  ii 
circumstances  which  may  arise,  he  may  have  motives  at 
his  command  which  shall  enable  him  to  act  in  the  right 
direetioo,  a  power  which  Hartley  speaks  of  in  the  passa^ 
Kt  the  had  of  thia  article.  Bot  if  some  men  can  do  this, 
all  cannot ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  him  who  can  do  it,  we 
may  always  trace  the  orinn  of  thiii  power  to  iiomc  external 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control.    Man'-  w  lW 
then  is  circumscribed  by  the  constitution  of  things,  ot  which 
he  i.s  a  part.    He  is  placed  in  circumtttances  in  which  he  is 
operated  upon  by  various  motives  to  action.   If  it  is  said 
that  he  must  be  determined  abeolutely  by  that  which  ia 
the  meet  poweifu],  thia  ia  only  another  mode  of  aajing  that 
of  varioaa  forces  tending  to  make  him  move,  the  atrongetit 
%vill  carry  him  in  its  ow  n  direction.    But  in  truth  the  words 
ibrce.  motive,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  apt  to 
lead  us  to  flUK  analogici:  and  theae  tenna  require  ex- 
planation. 

Eveiy  man  believes  at  the  time  when  he  acts  with  de- 
liberation that  he  haa  a  capadty  fiir  ezereiaing  a  free-wilL 
Bat  he  alao  knows  that  circumstances  may  prevent  de- 

liberation.  Tims  it  is  a  cammon  ca^e  for  a  man  to  alle^'c 
that  if  he  had  imt  been  alarmed  or  hurried,  he  would  have 
acted  differently  ;  or  in  other  words,  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  deliberate  and  decide  better.  No  man  con- 
aiden  it  to  be  a  case  where  the  will  i.4  properly  coneemed 
when  hia  action  ia  thua  impeded.  Ana  there  are  nu- 
meroua  like  eaaea  In  life  in  which  in  fact  there  ia  no 
choice  or  deliberation,  and  consequently  no  real  exercise 
of  the  will.  The  iHJwer  then,  whatever  it  may  !>e.  to  de- 
liberate and  act,  is  often  suspended  or  not  exercised.  In 
uit)st  cases  we  act  from  habit  in  the  Keneral  course  of  life  ; 
in  other  caaea  from  impulse ;  and  when  wc  act  from  im- 
pulse, there  ia  no  deliberation  or  determinate  will.  It  ap- 
pears then  that  our  will  ia  not  always  ezereiaed  when  we 
act.  but  that  when  it  is  exercised  we  are  conscious  of  a 
capacity  to  weieh  delibentely  the  various  motives  or 
irrounds  of  action  as  presented  by  thint's  external  to  our- 
selves and  as  presented  by  our  own  mental  activity.  Now 
if  we  say  that  the  strong.cst  motive  thus  presented  must 
prevail  and  determine  to  action,  we  may,  as  above  ob- 
aerved,  be  misled  by  a  false  analogy.  The  motive  may  be 
called  a  moving  power ;  and  if  so.  it  muat  have  its  effect : 
but  to  deny  the  mind  all  power  In  itself  to  redit  the  motive, 
is  the  same  thing  a**  to  consider  it  an  inert  mass  operated 
upon  5olely  by  an  external  force.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
nialBe  tfw  nind  of  man  aredpient  of  icnnoua  pbtnonena 


without  any  power  to  operate  on  them.  The  systems  of 
philosophy  which  view  the  mind  as  such  a  recipient  wili 
be  eonaiatent  in  making  it  yield  to  the  strongwA  motive 
without  an  efltart  of  ita  own.  Those  systems  wnidi  aaa^ 
to  the  mind  a  power  of  operating  on  impressions  may  con- 
sistently admit  a  power  of  determining  which  of  them  it 
will  obey. 

God  the  creator  of  the  universe  is  omniscient.  To  him 
time  past,  present,  and  future,  is  one.  We  conceive  him  as 
knowing  all  things,  willing  all  things,  directing  all  thinn. 
But  our  acts  of  free-will  then,  it  may  be  urged,  are  God^ 
will,  and  therefore  not  vma%  Therefore  freenviU  in  man 
in  any  sense  contradicts  our  notion  of  Godls  power.  To 
ttiis  we  answer,  that  man's  power  to  will  is  here  considered 
as  a  fact  of  which  our  dail)  experience  convinces  us;  and 
further,  that  the  existence  of  this  power  is  a  leejitimate  de- 
duction from  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  is  here  sup- 
posed to  have  an  activity  independent  of  all  sensuous  im- 
presaiona.  It  ia  admitteil  that  if  our  actions  are  viewed  ia 
leferenee  to  the  power  of  God,  aa  we  conceive  it,  we  can- 
not reconcile  our  notion  of  the  freedom  of  our  actions  with 
our  notion  of  the  power  of  God.  But  there  is  no  contra- 
diction here.  Contradiction  implies  that  the  things  be- 
tween which  it  arises  are  equally  within  the  cognizance  of 
our  understanding.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  God 
wills  all  men'a  acta,  and  that  man  willa  hia  own.  Both 
things  may  be  true,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
is  so. 

WILL  AND  TESTAMENT.    Before  the  passing  of 
the  .'12  Hen.  VIII..  c.  7.  ( mnmonlv  called  the  Statute  of 
Wills,  and  the  34  Sc  35  of  Henry  VIII.,  c.  5.  there  existed 
no  general  testamentary  power  oytT  freehold  land  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  power  of  making  a  will  oipertonal  propertff, 
including  gooda  and  chattela,  and  also  terms  for  yeaia  and 
chattel  interests  in  land,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  period.   It  seems  however  that  this  power  did  not 
originally  extend  to  th>'  whi/le  of  a  man's  pei-sonal  estate, 
unless  he  died  without  wife  or  issue,  but  that,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Scotland,  a  man's  goods  were  divisible  into 
three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  went  to  his  children,  an 
other  to  his  wife,  and  the  third  was  at  his  own  disposal. 
If  he  had  no  wife  or  no  children,  he  mi^  then  bequeath 
one  half,  and  if  he  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  the 
whole  was  disposable  bv  will  '2  Bl.  Comm.,  4!)2,.  The 
law  however  was  ijiadnally  altered,  in  other  jmrts  of  Knp- 
land  by  imjiereeptible  decrees,  and  in  the  province  of  York, 
the  principality  of  Wales,  and  in  the  city  of  Lontlon  more 
lately  by  statute,  so  as  to  give  a  man  the  power  of  be* 
queathingthe  whole  of  hia penonal  propeitv.  And  now, 
by  the  1  vict.,  c.  26,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  with 
n  spi  ct  to  wills  (whereby  the  former  statutes  there  entmie- 
ratv  J  -.Mtli  respect  to  ssillsaie  repealed,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  act.s  or  any  of  tliem  respectively  relate  to  any 
wills  or  estates  pur  autre  vie  to  which  this  act  does  not 
extend  ,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every 
pecaon  to  devise,  bequeath,  and  diapoee  oC  by  hia  wil^ 
executed  as  required  by  that  aet,  all  real  and  penonal 
estate  wliich  h<-  shall  be  entitled  to  either  at  law  or  in 
e<piity  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Very  extensive  alterations 
have  been  intr  oduced  into  !lu'  law  of  wills  by  this  statute  ; 
but  as  it  docs  not  extend  to  any  will  made  before  the  1st 
of  Januaiy,  1838,  it  is  still  neeevHiy  to  oomider  the  law  aa 
it  atood  i^Tioua  to  the  act. 

In  general  all  persona  are  capable  of  dinodng  by  win 
of  botn  real  and  personal  estate  who  have  somcient  discre- 
tion and  free-will,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  certain 
offences.  The  power  of  the  king  to  make  a  w  ill  is  defined 
by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  88,  s.  10.  By  the  former  sta- 
tute of  wills,  married  women,  persons  within  the  aj^e  of 
twenty-one  years,  idiots  and  persons  of  insane  memoiy^jvere 
declared  incapable  of  making  wills  of  real  estate.  These 
disabilities,  which  were  all  previously  known  to  the  common 
law,  extended  equally  to  the  bequeathing  of  penonal  estate, 
except  that  infants  of  a  certain  aire,  namely,  males  of  four- 
teen and  females  of  twelve  might  dispose,  by  will,  of  per- 
sonalty; and  that  by  the  1'2  Car.  II.,  e.  21,  s.  8,  a  father 
under  twenty-one  might,  by  a  will  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses, appoint  guardians  to  his  children.  But  now,  by 
the  second  section  of  the  new  Willa  Act,  no  will  made  w 
any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ii  Talid*^: 
and  no  will  niadr  bv  anv  married  woman  is  now  valid, 
except  such  a  will  as  might  have  been  made  by  a  manied 
hdlmthepamingof  themwact.  Thediariiifi^ 
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of  ft  married  woman  U  not  ftbaohite.  Sio  vrnfrntSn  » wW  | 

of  her  pereonal  property  with  the  content  of  ner  husband,  ' 
which  will  be  opemtive  if  he  survive  her.  The  vniidity  ol 
ft  lunatic's  will  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  of  making  it.  Feraons  bom  deaf  and  dumb  are  pre- 
tuoMd  to  b*  iactpftble  of  making  a  wtu,  but  the  presump- 
tkm  may  be  fdtmtted  by  evidence.  Blindness  and  deafDMa 
alone  do  not  in  themselves  produce  incapacity.  TMton 
and  felorus  are  incompetent  to  maki-  wills  from  the  time  of 
their  conviction,  and  it  seems  that  even  an  outlaw,  thougfh 
it  be  but  for  civil  debt,  is  incapable  of  making  a  will  of 
personalty  till  his  outlawry  is  reversed.  Devises  of  lands 
by  aliens  are  at  least  voiaable,  the  crown  being  entitled, 
after  office  found,  to teixe  them  in  the  hands  of  the  devisee, 
as  it  miRht  have  done  in  thoM  of  the  alien  during  his  life. 

Previously  to  the  late  act  the  general  power  of  testators 
was  subject  to  exceptions.  Customary  Ireeholds  and  copy- 
holds were  not  within  the  Statute  of  Wills,  and  therefore, 
unless  where  devisable  by  special  custom,  could  in  general 
be  passed  only  by  means  of  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  a 
will.  By  the  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  192;  th«  want  of  a  suRender 
wax  supplied  in  cases  where  it  was  a  mere  Ibrm,  but  til* 
act  did  not  apjily  to  casen  where  there  was  no  c\isfom  to 
suiTender  to  the  use  of  a  will,  nor  to  what  are  called  cus- 
tomary freeholds.  [M  avok.]  Attain,  a  devisee  or  surren- 
deree of  copyholds  could  not  devise  before  admittance, 
tiiougbin  heir-at-law  might  Conditioiii  were  not  dtflMble, 
nor  wore  righta  of  entiy  or  action,  nor  contingent  iniereato 
when  tiie  person  to  be  entitled  was  not  ascenained ;  lands 
acquired  after  the  execution  of  the  will  also  did  not  pass 
by  it;  but  now,  by  section  3  of  the  act,  the  power  of 
disposition  by  will  cxtendii  to  all  real  and  personal  estate, 
and  to  all  estates,  interests^and  rights  whatsoever,  to  which 
the  testator  may  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  acquired  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  hia  will. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  (he  persons  to  whom  de- 
vises or  bequests  may  be  made  except  under  the  34 
Hen.  VIIL,  which  forbids  devises  of  lands  to  bodies 
politic  and  corporate.  Exceptions  to  this  statute  have 
oeen  introduced  by  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  4,  in  favour  of  de\ises 
to  charitable  uses  [C'haritablb  Usks],  and  by  the  43  Geo. 
III.,  c.  107,  and  43  Geo.  III.,  o.  106,  which  antbome  de- 
vises of  lands  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne%  Bounty, 
and  fur  the  erection  or  repair  of  churches  or  chapels,  the 
crilnrpemcnt  of  ehurehyards  or  of  the  residence  or  glebe 
for  niiniaters  of  the  Churcli  of  Knj^land.  Alienasre  cannot 
be  prauerly  called  an  incaimcity  to  take  hy  devise,  as  the 
dcvisea  lands  remain  in  the  aiien  till  office  found,  when 
they  vest  in  the  crown.  Bjr  the  9  Geo.  11^  c.  36,  no  lands 
or  personal  estate  to  be  hud  out  in  the  purchase  of  or 
charged  on  land  can  be  given  to  any  charitable  use  by 
way  of  devise.  [Mortmain.]  By  the  40  (ico.  III.,  c.  oh, 
no  disj>osilion  of  property  can  be  made  by  will  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  accumulate  the  income  for  a  longer  period 
than  for  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  tlic  settlor,  or 
during  entain- minorities  [Tiikli.us5!on],  and  by  what  is 
cbIIm  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  no  property  can  be 
stttled  by  deed  or  will  i*o  sis  to  be  inalienable  lor  more 
than  a  life  or  lives  in  btiing,  and  t\vent)-otie  years  atter- 

Wards.  [SkTTLKMH.NT.J 

The  law  never  required  for  the  validity  of  a  will  that 
it  should  be  drawn  up  in  any  particular  form  or  be  ex- 
picawd  in  teiteinenlaiy  language.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  instrument  ahoold  express  the  intentions  of  the 

deeca.sed  with  respect  to  the  clestiriation  of  hi'j  propeity. 
luatfuiueat^i  in  the  form  of  dcbda,  agreements,  bonils, 
letters,  &c.  have  frtqueiitly  been  held  to  have  a  testa- 
mentary operation.  The  only  essential  requisite  was  that 
the  instruaent  ihould  be  made  to  depend  on  the  event 
of  death  ae  neeewaiy  to  coaMUnnate  It;  for  where  a 
paper  directi  a  benefit  to  be  eonflrned  inter  viviu  without 
n  lV.encc  expressly  or  by  implicalioti  to  the  death  of  the 
individual  confernnii  it,  it  cuiinot  be  established  as  testa- 
met. tarj'.  Before  the  late  act,  wills  of  per.Hjuul  estate  tni^dit 
even  be  nuncupative,  that  is  to  say,  might  be  declared  by 
the  tcrtator  without  writing  before  witnesses,  provided 
they  were  made  in  eonibniiity  with  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  19th  seetion  of  the  Statute  of  IVauda  (29  Oar. 
II.,  c,  3  i.  A  will  devisinii  freehold  lands  of  inheritance 
was  required  to  be  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  5th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  \v  hicli  required  it 
to  be  signed  by  the  pat  ty  devising,  or  by  some  other  person 
in  hia  prawiee  and  Dy  bli  eapicH  difeetion,  and  to  De  at* 


tested  and  Mibeeribed  in  the  presence  of  the  devisor  by 

three  or  more  credible  witnes-scs.    It  was  held  that  it  was 
not  necesikary  that  ttie  witnesses  should  see  the  testator 
sign,  that  they  should  be  present  at  the  same  time,  or  know 
this  contents  of  the  instruroem  ;  and  when  the  will  was  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  testator,  the  occurrence  of  his  name 
in  any  part  of  it  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  aignins.  The 
term  *  credible,*  which  fvn  lise  to  much  disMMon  under 
the  old  law,  is  omitted  in  the  new  act,  and  it  is  enacted  in 
tlie  14th  section  that  no  will  is  to  be  void  on  account  oi  the 
incompetency  of  any  attesting  witness.    By  the  15th  sec- 
tion gilU  to  attesting  witnesses  or  their  wives  or  husbands 
are  declared  void.   This  is  an  extension  of  the  25  Geo.  II^ 
c.  26,  which  related  only  to  wills  then  requiring  the  at- 
testation of  witiiessea,  that  is  to  say,  to  wills  of  real  estate. 
The  words  as  to  wives  or  husband.s        now.   The  siima- 
tnre  of  the  testator  was  not  required  lor  the  validify 
of  a  will  of  per)R)nalty  or  of  copyholds,  whether  tlie  in- 
strument was  m  his  own  hand-wnting  or  m  that  of  an- 
other.  But  now,  by  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  Victoria, 
no  will,  whether  of  real  or  paiaonal  estate,  is  to  be  valid  oa- 
teas  it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  fbot  or  end  by  tl^ 
testator  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  ttirec- 
tion;  and  such  signature  must  be  made  or  ackaowledged 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and 
subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  Of  the  testator,  but  no  par- 
tieuJarfomiof attestation isnecessaty.  Section  lOeoacts that 
all  appointments  made  by  will  are  to  be  exeettted  in  the 
manner  above  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  valid  when  so  exe- 
cuted notwithstanding  the  nonobservance  of  any  other  cere- 
monies required  by  the  power  under  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.    By  the  Uth  and  12th  sections,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  act  is  not  to  aflbot  the  wills  of  sohfien  ea 
actual  service  or  of  mariners  at  sea,  which  are  to  remain 
subject  to  the  particular  provisions  made  respecting  them 
by  the  11  Geo.  FV".  and  1  Wm.  IX.,  c.  20.  QueasUon* 
having  sometimes  arisen  as  to  what  amounted  to  pubUcs- 
tion  of  a  will,  section  13  expressly  enact.s  that  no  other 
publication  should  be  requisite  than  execution  in  the 
manner  prescribed. 

It  is  the  rule  in  England,  as  in  other  eoontiiea,  that  a 
will  of  lands  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  countr) 
where  the  lands  are.  Tlie  place  where  and  the  language 
in  which  such  a  will  is  written  are  unimportant,  the  loc«ht| 
of  the  lands  being  the  only  point  to  be  considered.  Thu» 
a  will  made  in  France  ancl  wiitten  in  French,  of  lands  in 
England,  must  contain  cxpres^ons  which  when  tranalalad 
into  English  would  properly  designate  the  lands  in  queatioi^ 
and  roust  be  executed  according  to  the  forms  required  br 
the  English  law.  For  tlie  same  reason  lands  in  Kniiland 
belonpnngto  an  English  suliject  domiciled  abro.'id  aud  dvinc 
intestate,  will  descend  according  to  the  F.nglish  law.  With 
respect  to  personalty,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  both  oi 
testacy  and  intestacy,  the  law  of  the  domicile  affords  the 
rule  for  the  construction  of  the  will  and  the  distribution  of 
the  property.  Thus  if  a  British  subject  becomes  domi* 
ciled  abroad,  the  law  of  his  domicile  at  the  time  of  hu 
death  would  be  the  rule  which  the  Englisli  courts  would 
follow  in  determining  the  validity  of  his  will  and  admi- 
nistering his  personal  property  in  England,  nod  vaer 
versd  in  the  ease  of  a  foreigner  djring  domiciled  n 
England.  The  question  of  domicile  is  one  more  of  fact 
than  of  law,  and  cases  sometimes  arise  where  it  is  matter 
of  difficulty  to  determine  w  hat  w  as  the  actual  domicile  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  party,  and  conseouentiy  what 
rule  is  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  nis  personal 
estate.  Where  an  Englishman  domiciled  abroad  nas  real 
property  in  England,  he  ought,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
lerence  of  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  real  and  personal 
property,  to  make  two  wilU,  one  duly  executed  accordin; 
to  the  Enirlisli  law,  devising  his  real  estate;,  and  another 
framed  according  to  the  law  of  hta  domicile  disposing  U 
his  jtersonal  property. 

A  will  is,  in  all  cases  whatever,  a  revocable  instrument 
It  was  an  established  rule  of  law  that  the  will  of  m./me 
toU  was  revoked  tqr  her  marriage,  but  marriage  alone  \^  as 
not  oonridered  as  a  revocation  or  the  will  of  a  man :  though 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child,  whom  the  uld 
I  disinliLiit,  conjointly  h;id  that  effect,  on  the  ground  that 
these  circumstances  to tre< her  produced  such  a  total  changr 
1  in  the  testator's  situation,  that  it  could  not  be  presumed 
I  ha  eould  intand  aagr  ptavioua  diq^tion  of  property  to 
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continue  iinchanpcd.  Still  it  was  stipposcd  that  these 
nile>  iniffht  bo  modified  by  circumstancp^.  But  by  sec- 
tion 18  of  Ihe  new  act  ever)-  will  mmle  by  h  man  or 
woman  is  revoked  by  marriage,  except  a  will  made  in  ex- 
crcue  of  a  power  of  appointment  when  the  real  or  pertoiwl 
estate  tbenbgr  ftpptpmed  woold  not,  in  defkult  of  tfipoM- 
inerrt,  jmm  to  tim  Iwfa;  rnnoQal  wprMcntativB,  or  mnl  of 
kin  of  the  appointor.  And  by  the  lf>th  section  no  will  is 
to  be  considert'd  aa  revoked  by  any  presumplioa  of  inten- 
tion on  the  cround  of  an  alteration  in  circumstances.  By 
the  20tii  section  no  will  or  codicil  is  re^ocnhle  except  as 
above  mentioned,  or  by  another  will  or  codicil  executed  in 
manner  required  by  the  act,  or  by  n  writing  declaring  an 
tntentioD  to  revoke,  eveented  in  the  etme  ntnner.  or  by 
burning,  tearin?,  or  otherwi?;e  dostro^nn?  the  will  by  the 
testator  himsel^^  or  tiy  M3rne  other  pen-on  in  his  presence, 
and  by  his  direction,  with  intent  to  revoke.  And  bv  the 
21&t  section  no  ohiitenition,  interlineatiun,  or  oUier  altera- 
tion made  in  any  will  afier  execution  is  to  have  any  effect, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  words  or  elfoet  of  the  will  previous 
to  the  ftHeratien  cannot  be  made  ont,  vaitm  the  uteration 
be  exMUted  as  a  will,  such  execution  to  be  in  the  margin 
opposite  or  near  to  the  alteration,  or  to  a  memorandum  re- 
ff  rrinc^  to  the  alteration.  By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  witno)y>es 
to  a  will  were  required  to  in  the  testator's  presence, 
but  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  sign  in  tneir  pre- 
sence, whereas  by  section  6  of  that  act «  mere  fevocation 
in  writing  must  have  been  ngned  by  the  tetlator  in  pre- 
sence of  the  witnesses,  but  they  were  not  required  to  sign 
in  his  presence.  This  inconsistency  is  now  removed.  The 
intention  to  destroy  is  what  the  law  re^rds,  and  which  it 
requires  should  be  expressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  modes 
pointed  out  in  the  act.  Tlie  2lBt  section  alters  the  law  as 
to  the  effect  of  obliterations  where  the  words  remain 
legible,  and  of  cancellation  by  drawing  fine*  aoross  the 
whole  or  mr  part  of  the  will.  TheM  eeta  unll  now  be  of 
no  eflVcl  nnJess  ^n-operly  executed  and  attested.  By  the 
2.'ird  section  no  conveyance  or  other  act  made  or  done 
••iibsequently  to  the  execution  of  a  will  of  real  or  ]ierM>nal 
(slate,  except  an  act  of  revocation,  is  to  prevent  the  ope- 
1  Sit  ion  of  the  will  upon  such  estate  or  interest  as  the  testa- 
tor has  power  to  diipofte  of  at  the  time  of  bis  death :  and  by 
the  a4th  aeetion  ereiy  will  in  to  be  conMnied  with  reference 
to  ^e  real  and  penonal  estate  compmed  in  it,  to  speak 
and  fake  cfTect  as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately 
before  the  death  o!' the  testator,  unless  a  contraiy  inten- 
tion appear  on  the  will. 

Hie  above-mentioned  eoactments  on  the  subject  of  re- 
Tocatien,  taken  in  eoqjmetion  with  the  two  last-mentioned 
aeelioiM,  do  away  with  moet  of  the  old  doetrine  aa  to  the 
partial  revoeation  of  wiDt  depending  on  atteralions  in  the 
state  of  Ihe  property  subnet^uent  to  the  date  of  the  will. 

Republication  of  a  will  m  in  fact  a  re-execution  of  it, 
bfinir  a  re^^ictition  of  the  ceii  inotiies  required  for  its  ori- 
ginal validity ;  therefore  before  the  recent  act  a  devise  of 
.andaeoilld  eiuybe  republished  by  signature  and  attestation 
Of  time  wHiiaaieit  while  with  respect  to  eopyholds  and 
pereonalty  a  will  nright  be  repttblidMd  wifhout  anylbimal 
I'xccution,  and  evenl^the  meiepaiol  actotttd  dedara- 
tions  of  the  testator. 

The  '22nd  section  of  the  act  jirovides  that  no  will  or 
codicil,  or  any  part  tliereof,  which  shall  have  been  in  any 
nanner  revolced,  shall  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  the 
le-executtoo  thereof,  or  by  a  eodid}  exeented  in  nmnner 
required  bv  the  aet,  and  ihowingan  intenlkm  to  revive  the 
same  :  anii  when  anv  will  or  codicil  which  shall  he  parth 
and  aRerwartU  wholly  revoked,  shall  be  revived,  ttie  rcvi'- 
val  is  not  to  extend  to  such  parts  as  had  been  revoked 
before  the  revocation  of  the  whole,  unless  a  contrary  in- 
tention appear.  Under  the  old  law,  if  a  second  will  or 
codicil  which  revoked  a  ftMrmer  will  was  afterwards  can- 
celled, the  flist,  if  it  had  been  kept  nndestroyed,  was  held 
to  be  revived.  It  had  previously  Deen  determined  '4  Ves., 
610)  that  a  subsequent  codicil,  merely  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose and  contirmuv^  the  will  in  other  rcspcct\  did  not 
amount  to  a  republication  of  parts  of  the  will  revoked  by 
a  former  codicil.  This  section  extends  the  doctrine  to  the 
case  where  a  will  had  been  fint  partiaUy  and  afterwards 
wholly  revoked. 

The  niles  of  law  as  to  aettlenents  of  real  or  personal 
estate  by  deed  or  will  have  already  been  explained.  [Skt- 
TLKJIKNT;  Use.]  Estii'<>>  or  ir.tercst.<4  in  i>ro|ierty  i-rcatcd 
by  way  of  executory  devise  or  bequest,  that  is  to  i>ay,  such 


as  are  made  expectant  on  the  deferminaf  ion  T  prior  estate* 
in  the  same  property,  may  be,  like  estates  cresJted  by  way 
of  remainder  in  a  deed,  either  vested  or  contingent.  8o 
far  as  depends  upon  the  nature  ol'the  limitations  thenuelvee, 
the  nine  rules  are  in  general  applicable  to  executory  de« 
viMa  or  baqnaeta  as  to  ranniiKtoia  [RxiiaiifDia] ;  but 
tflrtunentaiy  imtronients  art  net  eoubned  with  the  same 
strictness  as  deeds,  nr.!  in  determining  the  queht ion  of  vest- 
ing or  contin«:uncy,  luanv  considerations,  depending  on  ex- 
pressions in  the  wfil  or  otlier  circumstances  appearing  upon 
the  face  of  it,  are  admitted  as  affording  presumptions  of 
the  intention  of  the  tettatof.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
any  enumeration  of  the  nnmeRMW  rules  whidi  have  betD 
laid  down  on  this  subject,  and  which  are  of  eomae  Ihdile 
to  be  modified  according  to  the  circiim!,tance8  of  encY 
particular  case.  It  may  however  be  observed  generally 
that  when  a  iuture  ^ilt  is  preceded  by  a  gift  of  the  imme- 
diate interest,  it  is  pnmd  facie  to  be  presumed  that  the 
enjoyment  only  is  postponed,  and  that  the  lUture  giA  is 
vested  in  interest ;  whereas  when  there  it  np  gift  4^  tlie 
immediate  interest,  the  contrary prasnmpfion obtains;  and 
again,  that  when  the  enjoyment  of  a  gin  is  postponed,  not 
on  account  of  circumstances  personal  to  the  object  of  the 
gift,  but  with  a  view  to  the  circumstances  of  the  estate,  the 
ciit  is  to  be  presumed  vested.  With  respect  to  pecuniary 
Ictracies,  some  distinctions,  borrowed  from  the  ctvillaw,  are 
admitted  which  have  no  place  as  to  real  estate,  and  which 
have  probably  arisen  from  the  control  exennaed  by  the 
eccleaastieal  courts  over  wil  Is  of  pereonalty.  One  of  these 
distinctions  is  that  where  futurity  is  annexed  to  the  tub- 
stance  ofthe  gift,  the  vesting  is  in  the  mean  time  suspended  : 
but  where  the  liww?  0/  payment  only  is  future,  the  legacy 
vests  immediately.  If  however  the  onlv  gift  is  contained 
in  the  direction  to  pa\ ,  it  is  held  that  the  case  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  those  in  which  the  payment  or  diitribntion 
only  ia  deferred,  but  is  to  be  re^rded  as  one  in  which 
time  ii  annexed  to  the  substance  of  the  gift.  When  a 
ftiture  gift  of  a  principal  sum  is  coupled  with  a  gift  ofthe 
interest  in  the  mean-time,  a  stroni;  presumption  exists  in 
favour  of  vesting.  It  is  ecnerally  considered  that  a  very 
clear  expression  of  intention  must  exist  in  order  to  postr 
pone  the  vesting  of  residuaiy  Iwqueifa^  on  the  ground  thai 
intestacy  may  often  be  the  eooMqiunee  of  holding;  them 
to  be  contingent 

Numerous  ouestions  arise  and  various  rule!*  have  been 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  constniction  oi'  what  are 
called  pift-s  to  clasbcs  in  wills,  such  a.s  iiifts  to  pci'sons 
under  the  general  denominations  of  children,  issue,  de- 
scendants, relations,  next  of  kin,  legal  or  personal  repre* 
aentatives,  9bc^  both  as  to  the  daewiptaon  of  penona  en- 
titled and  «be  mode  of  dirtiibatiM  anHHv  fhav ;  butitis 
impossible  tonotioethem  in  detail  withia  flie  linitiof  thia 
article. 

Great  ehansres  have  been  introduced  in  the  law,  as  to 
the  interjpretation  of  wills  by  the  alwve-mentioned  24th 
section  of  the  act  declaring  that  wills  are  to  be  constraed 
to  speak  fixnn  tlie  death  of  the  ieatator,  and  the  six  follow- 
ing elansaa.  Hie  2Bdi  aeetioB  enada  that,  unless  a  con- 
trary  intention  appear  on  the  will,  a  residuary  devise  shall 
include  all  estates  comprised  in  lapsed  and  void  devises. 
This  alters  the  former  law,  whereby  such  estates  devolved 
on  the  heir.  The  2t)th  clause  enacts  that  a  general  devise 
of  the  testator  K  lands  shall  include  eOpyhold  and  leasehoM 
as  well  as  freehold  lands,  nnlev  a  eontruy  intention  an* 
pear.  This  alio  effects  a  eonsidefable  alteration  in  the 
law  of  devises.  FoiTnerlv  neither  copyholds  (unless  sur- 
reiulen-il  to  the  use  of  the  will)  nor  leitseholds  would  pa.vs 
by  a  jTcneral  devise  01  hui  lr,  or  other  srencral  words  de- 
scnptive  of  real  estate,  unless  tlie  testator  had  no  freehold 
lands  on  which  it  might  operate.  Since  the  statute  of  the 
55  Geo.  IlL,  e.  192,  dispensing  with  the  neooiify  of  nuv 
renders  in  eeitain  cases,  copyliolda  atood  upon  nearly  the 
same  footing'  as  freeholds,  in  respect  to  a  general  devise. 
But  leaseholds  still  continued  subject  to  the  old  rule  of 
law.  By  the  27th  section,  unless  a  contrary  intention  ap- 
pear, a  general  devise  of  real  estate  and  a  general  bequest 
of  personal  estate  are  respectively  to  include  eitates  wad. 
property  over  which  the  testator  has  a  genanJ  power  of 
appointment.  It  was  never  oomidered  neeeatary  in  the 
execution  of  a  power  of  appointing  real  estate,  whether 
general  or  special,  to  refer  expressly  to  the  power.  It  was 
sufficient  if  the  intention  to  exercise  it  appeared  t rota  a 
description  of  the  property  la  the  will  or  by  other  means. 
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If  the  testator  had  no  other  lands  nns^Tcrinsr  the  dcscrip-  : 
tion,  a  general  devise  wmild  have  been  a  tjood  execution  I 
of  the  power.  But  it  was  otherwise  if  he  had  any  other 
iMida  which  would  wtisfy  the  terms  of  the  devise.  Tlie 
enactment  applies  only  when  the  teilator  has  a  general 
power  of  appointment  Where  tbe  power  it  limited  m 
special,  it  seemi  tint  flM  old  inde  of  eonrtruetioo  wUI  ftill 
hold.  As  to  personal  property  the  nile  was,  that  there 
must  be  some  reference  to  the  power,  on  the  .somewhat 
unsatisfactory  ground  that  ai,  any  persort  must  be  supposed 
pOSKssed  ot  some  personalty,  there  was  enough  to  make  a 
genenl  bequest  operative  without  reference  to  the  pro- 
Mriy  eomprbed  in  the  power.  As  with  respect  to  devises, 
it  Mcm  nwt  flic  oM  nde  must  still  prevail  where  the 
power  is  special  or  limited.  By  the  28th  section  a  deviie 
of  real  estate  without  worvi*  of  limitation  is,  unless  a  con- 
tr.iry  intention  apjiear  hy  the  will,  to  be  construed  to  pa^s 
the  fee.  This  clause  inlroduces  a  very  considerable  altera- 
tion of  the  old  law,  under  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctiince  th»t  the  heir  was  not  to  be  disinherited  by  im- 
plication, it  was  settled  that  a  devise  of  lands  without 
words  of  limitation  conferred  on  the  devisee  an  estate  for 
life  only,  even  notwithstanding^  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
trary intention  in  other  parts  of  the  will.  The  29th  section 
enacts,  that  in  any  devise  or  berpiest  of  real  or  per.sona! 
estate  the  words  *die  without  i*.siie,"  '  die  without  leaving 
issue,'  or  '  have  no  issue,'  or  any  other  words  of  the  like 
import,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  want  or  failure  of 
isaue  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  not  an  indelinite 
fiulure  of  issue,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear ;  ex- 
cept in  c.xses  where  siicli  uords  inijiorf,  if  no  issue  de- 
scribed in  a  jirccedini,'  tcill  shall  he  born,  or  if  there  shall 
be  no  issue  who  flia'l  live  to  attain  tiie  aire  or  other- 
wise answer  tlie  description  required  lor  obtamini^  a  vested 
olate  by  a  preceding  gift  to  such  issue.  Under  the  old 
Iftw,  when  a  testator  nve  en  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
and  directed  that  if  A  died  without  issue  it  should  go  to 
B,  though  his  meanin{^  in  most  cases  w.as  that  B  should 
have  it  unle^  A  had  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  word  '  issue  was  held  to  comprise  descendants  of 
eTeiy  degree  existing  at  any  distance  of  time,  and  the 
eonsequence  was,  ths^  where  the  subject  of  the  devise 
was  real  estate,  A  took  an  estate  tail  and  acquired  the 
ahsolute  dominion  over  the  property  [Ukmainukr],  and 
where  it  was  personalty  the  ulterior  disposition  to  B  was 
void  for  rfmoteness.  [Skiti,k»iknt.] 

Hy  the  TjOtit  section  e\ery  devise  of  real  estate  (not  be- 
ing a  rijght  of  presentation  to  a  church)  to  a  trustee  or  ex- 
ecutor IS  to  be  conatriMd  tO  peas  a  fee  simple,  unless  where 
a  definite  term  of  years  or  an  estate  of  freehold  leas  Uiaa 
the  fce  nmple  is  expressly  given  to  Mm.  And  by  the  31st 
section  trustees  uncler  an  unlimited  devise  to  them,  when 
the  trust  may  endure  beyond  the  life  of  a  person  bene- 
iicially  entitled  for  life,  are  to  take  the  fee.  When  the  limi- 
tation in  a  will  was  made  to  a  trustee  by  way  of  use^  he 
took  the  legal  esstate  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of 
uaC8«  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  trusL  But  in 
other  eases  the  question  was  determined  by  the  ittteotion 
of  the  testator,  as  collected  from  the  nature  of  the  triiiit ; 
and  the  trustee  was  considered  to  take  only  that  quantity 
of  estate  which  the  exiireiicies  of  the  trust  required.  Such 
a  rule  of  construction  was  obviously  of  ver}'  uilfieult  ope- 
ration, and  it  was  ol^en  not  easy  to  detenninc  in  whom  the 
fee  was  vested  at  any  given  penod,  and  therefore  who  were 
the  proper  parties  to  deal  with  the  property  and  to  ioin  in 
a  conveyance  of  it  The  enactments  contained  in  the  two 
last -mentioned  sections  will  in  a  great  measure  remedy 
this  ineoiivenienee. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  wills  that  the  devises 
and  bequests  contained  in  them  are  liable  to  failure 
from  the  death  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  before  the  tes- 
tator. This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  lapse.  It  applies 
eqnal^  to  devises  of  real  estate  and  to  bequests  of  per- 
sonalty. It  is  a  general  rate  tint  words  of  limitation  to 
hcira  or  executors  superadded  to  a  sjift  have  no  cfTri  t  in 
reventing  lapse  in  case  of  the  devisee  or  letratee  dyins; 
ei'ore  the  testator,  tiiey  >)einu;  considered  not  :ls  words 
of  gift,  but  merely  as  indicating  the  legal  devolution  of 
the  property.  Wlien  the  gift  Ls  to  several  persons  as  joint 
teoaata,  unless  all  the  wjeets  die  befiwe  the  testator, 
there  can  be  no  lapse ;  lor  as  joint  tenants  are  eaeh  takers 
of  the  who!e.  any  one  exislinif  at  thn  rlrnth  of  the  testator 
will  be  entitled  to  the  entirety.   Ihe  same  is  the  case 


where  the  <:ift  is  lo  a  c1a.ss,  unless  whcrt^  the  individtial* 
of  the  elu-ss  were  ascertained  before  the  lapae.  Two 
changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  law  of  lapse  t)y  ti.»^ 
new  act.  The  32nd  section  enacts  that  devues  of  ektate% 
tail  shall  not  lapse,  but  that  where  the  devisee  in  tail  dtea 
during  the  life-tmie  of  the  testator,  leaviaf  imne,  the  de- 
vise shall  take  efhct  aa  if  he  had  (Ked  iamedi^y  after 
the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear  by  the  will  r 
and,  by  the  33rd  section,  gifts  to  children  or  other  issue 
who  shall  die  before  the  testator,  havinir  issue  livint:  at  the 
testator's  death,  are  not  to  lap^s  but,  il  no  contrary  inten- 
tion appear  by  the  will,  are  to  take  effect  as  if  the  penon 
had  died  immediately  after  the  testator.  As  a  will  oi 
personalty  operated  tipoa  all  the  property  of  that  kind  be- 
longing to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  then; 
eowd  obviously  be  no  intestacy  with  regard  to  any  pait 
of  the  personal  estate  while  there  wa*  a  valid  resid-.mry  I  ':  - 
qiiest.  The  same  will  now  be  true  of  wills  of  real  estate 
in  w  hich  there  is  a  valid  residuary  devise,  so  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  room  for  many  of  the  questions  that 
arose  as  to  whether  the  residuary  devisee  look  bene6ciaily 
or  as  a  trustee,  and  aa  to  the  devolution  of  real  estate  di* 
rected  to  be  sold. 

It  should  be  observed  that  where  an  amhisuity  exists  on 
the  face  of  a  will,  or,  a.s  il  is  technically  termed,  i'*  paUfnt. 
parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  remove  it,  l>ecJUt*e 
to  admit  evidence  to  explain  what  the  will  has  left  uncer- 
tain would  be  in  effect  to  make  a  new  will  by  paroL 
Where  however  the  ambiguity  is  not  appareot  on  the  Cue 
of  the  will,  but  arises  ttSn  eireumstanees  diselosad  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  w  ill  into  effect,  it  may  be 
removed  by  evidence  of  the  samu  natm-e. 

(Powell i>'V'/.sy  *.  and  Jarman's  Nnicx  to  Bytbewood's 
Precetinitx,  ii'dis.  )  [£x£Cim>R;  Lkoacy.] 

WILL.  {Scotland.)  The  right  Of  bequest  in  Scotland  is 
oon&ned  to  moveable  or  persona]  pwpeity.  It  docs  not  ex* 
tend  tohecitableorreal  property— which  comprehends  lawi* 
and  tenements,  fixturei^,  those  appurtenances  of  a  fani:!; 
mansion  (such  as  the  pictures,  plate,  and  library  ;  w  luciiiUt. 
called  '  heii>hip  moveables,'  the  machinery  in  unties  and 
manufactories,  the  stock  on  farms,  and  every  description  <A 
security  or  other  right  over  any  of  these  kinds  of  property. 
Settlements  may  be  made  of  heritable  property  in  the  man* 
ner  which  will  be  described  lidiow,  but  it  is  a  princtpte  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  one  the  neglect  ofwluch  h 
otieu  jiroductive  of  the  most  serious  consequences,  thai  no 
such  settlement  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  will.  All 
peraons  of  »^ouod  mind  above  the  age  of  pubertv  (14  in 
males,  and  12  in  females)  may  execute  wills ;  and  pcnom 
under  guardianaUp,  ea  vrivea  and  minom  who  have  cma- 
tors,  may  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  foardiam. 
Until  verj'  lately  tlie  will  of  a  bastard  was  ineffeftnal,  and 
the  moveal'le  troods  of  such  a  penK>n,  lapsing  to  the 
crown  on  Iu.->  death,  were  di^tributed  by  a  gilt  in  e\- 
cheauer  ;  but  this  peculiarity  has  been  aboht>hcii  by  6 
W.  IV.,  e.22,  A  verbal  or  'nuncupative'  will,  if  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  who  bear  testimony  to  it, 
is  valid  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pounds  Soota.  or 
8i.  (is.  Sd.  bterling ;  and  if  the  bequest  should  exceed  that 
sum,  the  leeatce  may  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  huDdred 
pounds  Scots.    A  will,  sufficiently  formal  in  all  points  to 

f)iove  lU  tertiits  and  its  date,  must  be  executed  in  the  fot- 
owing  manner : — ^Thc  gianter's  usual  signature  must  be 
given  at  the  end,  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  sheet,  oa 
each  sheet :  the  usual  practice  is  to  Hgn  each  page.  Any 
interpolation  in  the  margin  must  have  the  chri»tenfd 
name  or  the  initial  letter  of  it  above,  and  the  surname  u: 
"  its  inili;il  letter  below.    He  must  either  sign  in  the  pw- 
i  sence  ot,  or  i>huw  suid  acknowledge  his  subscription  to. 
I  two  witnesses,  who  must  be  males,  above  fourteen  yean 
i  old.    Tlie  witnesses  sign  the  deed  at  the  end,  each  putting 
atler  his  name  the  word  '  witness.'   Tlie  will  niiut  tennt- 
nate  with  '  a  testing  clause,'  settii^  forth  that  the  ffranter 
has  signed  the  deea  in  presence  oft  he  witnesses,  wlio  art 
named  and  so  designed  a.s  to  be  distincui^hable  from  other 
persons,  at  a  certain  place  un  a  tci  tam  day.    The  tesUne 
t  lause  must  contain  the  name  and  de.^cription  of  the 
writer  of  the  deed,  the  number  of  pages  it  consists  of,  tlx 
iiumlH*r  of  words  written  in  erasure  or  iatcrUned,  and  the 
numtier  of  maicinal  notes.  There  are  some  of  these  tat- 
malilies  of  whiNi  the  absence  is  fatal  to  the  deed — othen 
in  which  it  will  thiow  the  onu-  prubandi  on  the  holder. 
Where  the  wiU  is  holograph,  or  written  by  the  gzaota 
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himseli,  it  does  nov  requirt'  to  be  attested;  but  if  it  be 
not  attested,  it  in  the  rtrst  place  does  not  prove  itself 
to  be  holograph,  and  the  statement  that  it  it  in  the 
lMUMiwiittn|[  01  thft  gtmnter  must  be  proved  bf  ex> 
traiMOiM  endenee  to  be  true ;  and,  secondly,  it  doci  not 
prove  its  own  dafe  ;  antl  if  tfiere  be  any  other  com- 
peting title,  it  will  be  presiiiiied  to  have  been  granted 
at  such  a  time  as  will  i,'ive  that  title  t lie  preference.  If  the 
party  cannot  write,  he  can  execute  a  will  through  a  notar)-, 
who  receives  authority  in  presence  of  two  subscribing  wit- 
DMK*  to  tim  for  the  testator,  and  desctibn  the  tramaetion 
in  hi«  notanal  doequet.  A  olergjrman  of  the  EMtaMtahed 
Church  of  Scotland  may  act  as  a  notary  for  the  siijnint;  of 
n.  wiiJ.  It  IS  usual  to  nominate  an  executor  of  the  will,  hu\ 
it  is  not  essential  lo  do  so  ;  and  if  there  be  no  one  named, 
an  executor  is  supplied  bv  operation  of  Ian,  Wills  exe- 
cuted by  persons  domiciled  out  of  Seotbnd*  if  they  be 
according  to  the  form  which  would  cany  mdi  property  in 
the  plaee  where  they  were  executed,  will  be  effiBctual  to 
convey  moveable  property  in  Scotland ;  but  no  will,  what- 
ever be  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  can  dispose 
of  heritable  property  in  Scotland.  The  hist  dated  wiJi  is 
the  eit'ectual  one,  and  all  others  are  coiit>idt:red  m  r«:voked 
by  it  in  to  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  it. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  law  of  Scotland  out  of  which 
ariees  the  circumstance  that  heritable  or  real  property  can> 
not  be  bequeathed  is  that  no  deed  conveying  such  pro- 
porty  is.  effectual  unle^  it  be  expressed  in  what  are  called 
'  dispu-iti\ e  term-,' or  terras  makin;;  over  the  nrnperfy  at 
the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the  deed.  Thus  tlie  terms '  I 
grant,  convey,  and  make  over,'  are  sufficient  to  carry  he- 
ritage ;  but  tne  terms  '  I  leave  and  bequeath '  are  not.'  The 
peculiarity  arose  during  the  time  wtienthe  holder  of  a  fief 
could  not  part  irith  it  to  another  pcnon  unlets  that  penon 
were  accepted  as  a  vassal  hr  the  renda!  snpcrior.  A  con- 
veyance not  iiiteiidcd  !n  take  effect  until  alter  the  cedent's 
death  did  not  admit  of  the  superior's  usir.i;  lii-.  j>rivilei,'e,  and 
the  method  of  creatitiij  a  j^cttlcrneiit  of  laiuh'd  jiroperty  was 
constructed  on  the  forms  by  which  the  feudal  usages  were 
gradually  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  land  from  a  seller 
to  a  puiehaser.  A  deed  of  settlement  relating  to  landed 
property  most  thus  be  CMeotially  a  conveyance  de  prssenti, 
but  to  accomplish  the  'purposes  of  a  virtual  bequest,  the 
following  met  nods  have  been  adopted  by  conveyancers:  — 
l,the  irr.mter  may  convey  to  himself,  wjth  a  'substitution' 
or  remainder  to  iiis  destined  successor:  2»  he  may  grant  a 
diitct  conveyance,  reterving  to  Imnseirthe  life-rent ;  3,  he 
m&f  grant  such  a  conveyance^  Kwrving  power  to  alter.  It 
if  of  Uie  nature  of  a  conveyance  of  land  that  to  be  effectual. 
!(  hvery  of  tlie  dc  1  to  the  assiernce.  or  an  equivalent,  must 
have  taken  place,  and  thus  a  settlement  of  land  to  be  effec- 
tual after  the  j^ranter's  death  must  have  tjceii  dehvered  to 
the  person  favoured  by  ii,  ur  .some  one  for  his  behoot',  or 
jaust  have  been  entered  in  a  public  register,  or  must  con- 
tain a  clause  dispensing  witn  deliveiy.  The  formalities 
•bore  mentioned  as  neceasaiy  to  the  execution  witUn  Scot- 
land of  wilts  carryini^  moveables  are  neceaaaiy  to  setUc' 
ments  conve^nng  heritable  property  in  Scotland,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  settlement  of  herital)le  property, 
if  the  party  cannot  write,  the  (h-cd  must  be  executed  by 
two  notaries  before  four  witnesses  ;  and  in  this  case  a  cler- 
gyman cannot  act  as  notary.  To  be  an  effectual  deed,  a 
settlement  of  landed  property  must  also  contain  authority 
for  completing  the  feudal  tttle  to  the  property,  and  this 
anthority  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  holding.  When 
however  there  is  an  effectnally  attested  deed,  containing 
in  elear  terms  a  conveyance  de  pra*seati,  althou^^ii  the  for- 
malities necessary  for  eumpleling  the  feudal  investvture  be 
omitted,  and  it  be  thus  insufficient  of  itself  to  carry  the 
estate*  it  may  give  a  riglit  of  action  to  compel  the  heir-at- 
law  to  make  it  over.  If  the  heiMit-law  found  upon  the 
deed,  he  is  by  that  act  bound  f  o  make  good  its  provisions 
in  favour  of  all  otlier  pensuus.    Thn^.  deed  be  in  the 

form  of  a  bequest,  and  in  itself  jncapaliie  of  cai  ryiuE:  he- 
ritage, if  it  convey  moveable  property  to  the  heir  wlm  ii  he 
would  not  have  otherwise  succeeded  to,  he  is  botmd,  if  he 
take  advantaee  of  it,  to  fulfil  its  destination  of  the  heritage. 
No  setUement  of  heritable  property  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heir-at-law  can  be  validly  granted  on  a  death-bed.  Three 
elements  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  legal  exception  of 
denth-hfd:  1st,  that  the  grantcr  was  ill  of  the  disease  of 
wli:i.;i  li'  du-d  when  he  granted  the  deed;  2nd,  that  he 
died  within  sixty  days  atter  executing  it;  and, 3rd,  Itiat  he 
P.C  No.  1720. 


did  not  go  to  church,  or  to  a  market,  unsupported,  during 
the  sixty  days.  The  act  7  Wm.  IV.  and  I  Vic,  c.  26^  and 
the  other  enactments  relating  to  irilla  in  England,  do  not 
apriy  to  Scotland. 

WILL,  ROMAN.  A  Roman  win  was  called  Testamen- 
tum.  Testamentum  wasdefined  by  the  jurists  of  the  Impe- 
rial period  to  be  'a  legal  mode  of  a  man's  declaring  ftis  in- 
tention in  due  Ibrm,  to  take  effect  alter  his  death.'  TIhi 
person  who  made  such  declaration  was  called  testator. 

The  power  of  making  a  Boroan  testament  only  belonged 
to  Roman  citisens  whoweresniionihanile  which  excluded 
a  great  number  of  persons:  those  who  were  in  the  power 
of  another,  as  sons  not  emancipated,  anddsughter- ;  fmpu- 
beres  ;  dumb  ptmiiijj,  deaf  persons,  inHsnc  pcrt^ous,  and 
others  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  women.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  woman  could  make  a  will  were 
peculiar;  and  they  would  require  a  TOfJ particular  state* 
ment.  A  male  of  tne  age  of  fourteen  ywia  complete,  unleas 
under  some  spedaf  incapacity,  could  make  *  valid  will.  A 
female,  so  far  as  respected  age  only,  ac(^red  tMa  oi^Adty 
on  the  completion  of  her  twellth  year. 

Originall)  Roman  citizens  made  their  wills  at  Calata  Co- 
mitia,  w  luch  were  held  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
not  said  that  these  wills  were  made  in  writing ;  and  it  is 
here  assumed  that  they  were  made  at  the  Calata  ComitJa 
only  for  the  purpose  ofsecuring  the  proper  evidenoe  of  the 
testator's  intention.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Niebuhr, 
that  wills  were  made  at  the  Calata  Comilia  in  order  that 
the  Genles  might  give  their  consent  to  the  testamentarv  dis- 

rosition,  but  this  conjecture  is  not  supported  by  evidence, 
fa  man  died  in  the  interval  between  two  such  Comitia 
without  havine  made  his  will,  be  must  have  died  intestate. 
But  wills  could  also  be  made  ta  Procinetu,  that  is,  by  a 
soldier  nndcrum  Mid  in  preameo  of  the  enemy.  Another 
mode  of  testmnentaiy  disposition  was  intioduced,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  preventing  intestacy.  IfamaOt 
says  Gnim  fii.  lLr2  ,  had  neither  made  his  wiil  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  nor  In  Procinetu.  and  was  threatened  with  sudden 
death,  he  traiu»ferred,  by  the  form  of  mancipatio,  his 
famili.%  that  is,  his  patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  told  him 
wiiat  to  give  to  each  person  after  his  death :  this  was  called 
the  teatamentum  per  an  et  libram,  because  the  tmnsfer  was 
effected  by  mancipatio.  Thus  it  appears  that,  the  testa- 
mentum  per  a's  et  libram  was  a  formal  transfer  of  the  prt>- 
perty  during  the  lifetime  of  the  owner  to  a  person  who  un 
dertook  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  waa  directed.  As  it  was  a 
substitute  for  the  testament  made  at  the  Calata  Comilia,  it 
is  a  probable  inference  that  it  only  differed  from  the  testa- 
ment made  atthe  Comitia  in  wanting  that  publicity.  The 
two  old  formsof  testamentary  disposition,  adds  Gains,  fell 
into  disuse,  and  that  per  tea  et  libram  became  the  common 
form.  Originally  the  formal  purchaser  of  the  testator's 
estate  (familise  emptor)  occupit:d  the  place  of  the  heres  at 
a  later  time  ;  when  Gains  wrote,  and  long  before  his  time, 
the  old  form  of  testamentaiy  disposition  was  retained  as  to 
the  flunSise  emptor,  but  a  neres  was  appointed  by  the  wUI 
to  cany  into  effect  the  testator's  intention.  The  formal 
purchaser  was  only  retained  out  of  regard  to  antient  custom, 
and  tlie  institution  of  a  hcfss  booamo  necessaiyto  the  va- 
lidity of  a  wiil. 

The  form  of  testamentary  transfer  per  trs  et  libram  is 
described  by  Gains  ii.  lOl).  As  in  other  acts  of  mancipa- 
tion, so  in  this,  there  were  five  witnemes  of  full  legal  age 
(puberes).  These  five  witnesses  are  considered  by  some 
modem  writeis  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  live  chuses 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  ttiat  as  the  original  act  of  man- 
cipation wa«  rendered  valid  bv  the  consent  of  the  five 
cljLsses.  so  here  it  was  rendered  valid  by  the  presence  of 
the  five  w  itness«s.  In  this  article  it  is  supposed  that  they 
were  present  as  witnesses  only. 

Written  wills,  as  already  observed,  were  not  neeosaiiy, 
for  neither  mancioation  nor  the  insUhition  of  a  heres  re- 

3uire  a  writing.  Hut  written  wills  were  the  common  form 
uring  the  later  Repidilican  awl  tlie  luifienal  peiiod. 
Wills  were  written  on  table's  of  wtiod  or  wax  ;  henoe  tlie 
word  '  cera'  (wax)  is  often  used  us  equivalent  to  tabuk.  A 
Roman  will  was  required  to  be  in  (he  I..3tin  language  until 
A.o.  439t  when  it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  written  in 
Greek.  A  Roman  will  in  the  later  periods  was  seal«d  and 
signed  by  the  witnesses.  The  sealing  consisted  in  making  a 
mark  with  a  ring  or  something  else  on  the  wax,  and  the 
names  were  added.  The  seals  and  names  were  on  the  out- 
side, for,  according  to  the  old  law,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
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the  witnesses  to  know  the  contents  of  the  will.  The  dUd  ] 
practice  was  lor  the  testator  to  show  Uie  will  to  the  witnesses, 
and  to  caJl  on  them  to  witness  that  what  he  so  presented  to 
Ihem  was  his  will.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  roan  to  make 
•evertl  copies  of  hit  will,  and  to  deposit  them  in  some  safe 
keeping.  Auguslui,  the  emperor,  made  two  copies  oi'  his 
will  (Sueton.,  Aug^  101) ;  and  also  his  suooesior  Tiberius 
(Sueton.,  Tib.,  76).  The  Vestal  Virgins  were  often  the 
keepers  of  wills,  or  they  were  deposited  in  a  temple  or 
with  a  frit'tid.  At  the  openin?  of  the  will  the  witnesses  or 
the  greater  mrt,  if  alive  and  on  the  spot,  were  present, 
•ad  tftar  Mkaowlcdging  tficir  aigiwhim  the  will  was 
opcntdi 

It  has  been  nentioned  that  in  order  to  make  a  Roman 
will  valid,  it  must  appoint  or  institute  a  heres.  The  heres 
vitu  a  person  who  represented  the  testator,  and  who  paid 
the  legacies  which  were  left  by  the  will.  He  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  famihs  emptor,  or  torniaJ  purchaser  of  ihe  pro- 
perty in  the  old  form  of  will.  A  heres  might  be  appointed 
Ul  lueh  words  us  follow :  '  Tittiu  heres  esto,' '  let  Titius  be 
my  heres or '  Titium  heredem  esse  jubeo,'  *  I  will  Utius 
to  be  my  heres.'  GtaeiaUy  all  Roman  citiims  who  oould 
make  a  will  eonid  be  heredes;  but  ptnoos  oould  bo 
lieredcit  wh  )  could  not  make  a  wilt— lloTOS  for  io<>nO0, 
and  otluMS  who  were  not  stii  jiiriii. 

Fraud  in  the  case  of  willb  and  other  instruments  was 
punished  by  severe  penalties  under  a  Lex  Cornelia. 

liie  development  of  the  K<lictal  or  Praetorian  law  at 
Aome  introduced  a  less  formal  kind  of  will.  If  there  were 
seven  proper  witnesses  and  seven  seala,  and  if  the  testator 
had  the  power  of  disposition  both  at  the  time  of  making 
his  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  edict  dispensed 
with  the  ctreijioiiy  nt  mancipation  and  gave  to  llie  lieies 
or  heredes  the  bunorum  pobsessio.  This  mode  of  tet>ta- 
OMntanf  disposition  existed  under  the  I^public,  and 
•ecordiofly  a  man  could  either  make  his  will  by  the  civil 
form  of  maneipatio.  or  he  might  make  it  after  the  prae- 
torian fonn  with  seven  seals  and  seven  witnesses,  without 
any  maneipatio.  The  form  of  testamentary  disposition  by 
maneipatio  was  ultm.  itily  superseded  by  the  more  con- 
venient praetorian  foim.  The  legislation  of  Justinian 
required  seven  male  witnesses  of  i)roj)er  age  and  due 
legal  capacity ;  and  it  was  sufficient,  if  ttie  testator  de- 
clared his  will  orally  before  these  witnesses. 

A  Roman  will,  as  already  observed|  w«e  ToJid  if  the 
testator  had  a  disposing  power  at  the  time  of  making  his 
will  and  at  the  tiir.c  of  his  death.  It  follows  thai  his  will, 
though  made  at  any  time  before  his  death,  wa.s  suthLient 
to  disjio&e  of  all  the  property  that  he  h:n!  the  lime  of 
his  death.  This  nde  of  law  u  now  es1al)li3hed  in  the  case 
of  an  English  will  by  the  recent  act  (1  Vic,  c.  2£>)  as  to 
real  property ;  it  always  applied  in  the  case  of  an  English 
will  to  personal  property.  But  an  English  will  is  valid 
if  the  testator  sub>equently  loses  his  disposing  power,  as 
for  iniitance  if  he  become  insane.  A  Roman  will  was  not 
valid  under  such  oireiua^aiwea ;  and  it  also boeaau invalid 
in  other  ca-ses. 

In  oi-der  to  render  a  Roman  will  valid,  it  was  necessar)' 
that  the  lieredes  sui  of  a  man  (his  sons  and  daughters  were 
in  the  oless  of  heredes  sui)  should  either  be  appointed 
heredes  or  should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  mherit- 
ance.  A  will  which  was  illegal  at  the  time  of  being  made 
was  testamentum  injustum.  that  is,  ■  noii  jure  factum,'  not 
made  in  due  legal  form.  A  will  which  was  justum  might 
become  invalid;  it  mi^  hoeoBM  luptom  (brolien)  or 
irritum  (ineffectual). 

A  second  will  dtUy  (iure)  made  rendered  a  former  will 
invalid  (ruphim);  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
seeond  will  took  effect  or  not  If  it  was  duly  made,  it 
rendered  a  former  win  of  no  eSlMl,  nd  the  testator  died 
intestate. 

If  H  testator  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  making 
his  will,  that  is,  if  he  lost  any  part  of  his  status  of  a  Roman 
^tizcn  which  was  essential  to  give  him  a  full  testamentary 
poweri  the  will  tiecame  Iiritum,  ineffectual.  A  prior  will 
might  become  Rujptum  by  the  makinc  of  a  soDsequent 
will;  and  :>uch  s'lh-eijucnt  will  might  DCWme  Irritum  in 
various  ways;  for  instance,  if  there  WM  nO  heres  to  take 
under  tl.e  SLCi^r'..!  wi^l. 

Thouch  a  will  became  Kuptum  or  Irritum,  and  con- 
sequently lust  all  its  effect  bv  the  Jus  Civile,  it'nigilt  not 
be  entirely  without  effect,  the  booonuD  woiseiiio  n^t 
be  granted  by  the  PcaetfliitB  lav,  if  the  will  was  atteeUd 


by  seven  witnesses,  and  if  tlie  testator  bad  a  disposing 
power,  though  the  proper  forms  required  by  the  Jus  Civile 
had  not  been  observed. 

The  rule  of  Roman  law  which  required  heredes  sui  to  he 
expressly  exheredated  apphed  to  posthumous  children.  It 
a  suus  heres  was  bom  tier  the  making  of  the  will,  and  waf 
not  recognised  as  heres  or  exheredated  in  due  fonn*  the 
will  became  Ruptum.  This  rule  of  law  was  thus  expresaed . 
•  adgnascendo  rum^tur  testamentum.'  There  were  also 
ca>.(  s  in  whiobAinll  might  becono  Ruptum  hj  n  quad* 

adgnatio. 

A  testament  was  called  InofEciosura  when  it  was  made 
in  due  legal  form,  but  not  *  ex  officio  pietati*.'  Thus 
when  a  man  did  not  give  the  hereditas,  or  a  poctiOD  tt  it, 
to  his  own  children  or  to  otheia  who  «r«re  in  n  aev  nSit- 
tion  to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  euficlent  leasoa  for 
passing  thrm  by.  the  pej-sons  so  injured  r""ght  have  an 
action  called  Inufficiusi  Querela.  The  perscjus  who  could 
maintain  this  action  were  particularly  defined  by  the  lezi>- 
latioa  of  Justinian.  If  the  Testamentum  was  declared  by 
the  competent  authorities  to  be  Inofficiosum,  it  was  re- 
scinded to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  the  heredita^  which 
was  (fistributed  among  the  elaunants. 

The  ground  of  the  Inofficiosi  Querela  is  explained  by 
Savigny  [Si/item  des  Ifeutigfs  Riim.  Rt'chtt,  ii.  127,  icc.l. 
When  the  testator  in  his  will  pitted  by  persons  who  »^ere 
his  neaiest  kin,  it  was  prciiuncd  that  such  persons  had 
merited  the  tcbtator's  disapprobation.  If  thi^  was  not  so, 
it  was  considered  that  the  testator  bad  by  his  will  done 
them  a  wnmg,  md  the  djeet  of  the  notion  waa  to  get 
redress  by  setting  the  will  aside.  The  main  object  how- 
ever was  the  establishment  of  the  complainant's  character, 
to  V, liich  the  obtaining  of  part  of  the  testator's  property 
was  a  subsidiary  means.  The  expression  Testamentum  In- 
officiosum occurs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian  ;  but  it  ia  not 
known  when  the  Inofficiosi  ouerela  was  introduced. 

A  Roman  codidi  (Codicilli.  for  the  word  is  not  used  in 
the  singular  number  till  a  late  period  under  the  Empire' 
was  a  testamentaiy  disposition,  but  it  had  not  the  full 
effect  of  a  will.  A  heres  could  not  be  appointed  or  ex- 
heredated by  codicilli ;  but  codicilli  were  etfectual  so  far 
aji  to  bmd  a  heres,  ahi  ady  appointed  by  a  will,  to  transfer 
a  part  ur  the  whole  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  <>odicils 
were  in  fact  useless  unless  there  was  a  will  prior  or  subee. 
quent,  which  confirmed  them  cither  retrospectively  or 
prospectively.  (Gains,  ii.  270;  /)!>.,  29,  tit.  7.  s.  8;  Pliny, 
i/).,  ii.  16,  which  has  been  sometinu  >  nii^understixxl.) 

Codicilli  were  originally  infonnul  wntin;:^;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  prove  that  they  were  liy  the  testator.  Tlx 
later  legislation  required  codicilli  which  were  in  whliog  to 
have  five  wituiM%  who  eubeoribed  thnr  nnmca  to  the 
codiciUi. 

Hie  eobjeet  of  Rpmaa  wills  is  of  great  crtent,  and  it  fan 

volves  qiHstiuns  of  considerable  difficulty.  Tlic  principal 
authorities  have  been  roentu<:'.ed  in  this  article,  to  whidl 
may  be  added  Ulpian,  Prasmerila,  tit.  9D;  /M'g'.,2Bk  tlLl, 
&c. ;  29^  tit  1,  &c. ;  Cod.,  6,  tit.  23. 

WnXAERT.  ADRIA'NOtnoomposer  much  oelefanted 
when mnaionl leainioKwaa  more eiutivated  than  mnaieel 
genius,  was  bom  It  Bnige%  in  the  NeOieilands,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  centny.  He  fir^t  studied  la-.v  in 
the  univi  isity  of  Paris,  but.  as  often  has  iiappencd,  the 
luobt  w  inning  of  Ihe  mu.^ea  scdiu  ed  him  from  so  dry  a  pur- 
suit, and  thenceforward  devoting  himself  to  harmony.  h« 
soon  Ijecame  famous  for  his  motets.  These  procured  him 
the  liigh  situation  of  Maestro  di  Cappella  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  which  he  held  till  \m  decease  at  an  sdvaaced  age. 
He  was  the  master  of  Costanza  Porta,  of  (^priano  Rose, 
and  also  of  the  famous  Zarlino,  who,  in  his  Inatihttiamt 
HarDinnichf,  mentions  him  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms. 

WILLAN.  ROBERT,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  Nov.. 
1757,  at  the  Hill,  near  Sedbergh  in  Yorkshire,  where  his 
father  had  an  extensive  practice  as  a  medical  man.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of  this  body*  and  received  his  carlv 
education  in  the  gnnimaMi^ioal  of  Ids  native  place.  His 
|)ron::xss  OS  a  boy  Ul  IdiOiaarioal  and  mathematu  aJ  stiidit> 
was  very  lemarkable,  and  in  1777  he  went  to  Euinbi  rrt 
well  prepared  to  commence  his  medical  sli;iliv-<.  Ai'  r 
the  usual  residence  of  three  years,  he  graduated  in  ir-ii. 
onwfaleh  oeeasion  he  pre!>cuted  an  inaugural  diskcrtauoD 
on  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  waapuhliihad  under  ths 
title  *De Joeinorielnflammetione.'  HceabNfa•ll^]re•ae 
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to  London  fbr  tht  puipOM  of  fluther  imnroTement,  And 
was  mboul  to  i«ttl6  thero,  wb«a  «  relative  in  a  |;ood  pni»< 
tice  at  Dailington  died,  and  WiHan  beean«  Ms  meecMOr. 

He  remained  at  Barlinciton  alwiit  a  year,  aiid  he  relirrncd 
to  London  in  17R2.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Darhnt^ton 
he  analjfted  t!  e  ^  ;  hureous  mineml-*]  .  o;  Croft,  and 
published  the  result  in  an  octavo  rolurac,  with  the  title 

*  Ob«enrstioni  on  the  Sulphur  Water  at  Crafl  near  Darling- 
ton.' A  Moond  oditioii  or  this  work  was  published  in  1786. 
In  tha  work  to  one  of  the  earliest  notien  of  tlw  pecoHiir 
forms  of  vesretation  that  inhabit  various  mineral-sprini??. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  is  not  to  be  depended 
on, having  been  made  at  a  time  '.vhf  n  ai  nl',1ic&l  chemistry 
could  ensare  little  accuracy.   He  recommends  these  waters 

Sarticniarly  in  skin  diseases,  and  perhaps  here  may 
e  found  the  germs  of  inquiiy  that  led  to  his  l\iture 
Isbonra. 

In  1783  the  Public  IHsnemiiy  in  Oarey  Street  was 
opened,  and  Willan  was  maae  phj^etan.  In  1780  he  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  tlie  (-^olleife  of  Physicians,  on  which 
occasion  he  addressed  to  that  body  some  conjrmtulatory 
Grct'k  versos.  In  1786  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
lit  the  Di^oaary  on  the  pnnciples  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine; but  UtaoeeeM  appears  to  have  been  small.  He  was 
Bubseqnentljr  appointed  phyucian  to  the  Finabury  Diapen- 
«ary.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  punctuality  with  wnieh 
he  attended  to  his  public  duties,  and  it  is  said  he  never 
sousrht  relaxation  by  absence  from  London  for  thirty 

From  an  earlv  period  of  his  professional  career  Willan 
eeenit  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  existinar  nomen- 
datvre  and  clasaification  of  cutaneous  diseases.  He  sought 
bran  accurate  dtatinetion  of  ettemal  forms  to  render  their 

rirjibification  more  »«imple,and  their  recos;nition  more  cer- 
tam.  In  \7^^  he  had  succeeded  <io  far  in  this  object,  that 
R  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  l/m- 
don  obtained  for  him  the  Fothergiil  gold  medal  of  that 
year.  This  laid  the  fbimdation  for  the  publication  of  his 
mat  work,  the  •  DcaeiiptioB  and  'Aeatment  of  Cutmneooa 
Disease*.*  Tliis  worilc  was  fnoatrated  wHh  eoloored  plates 
of  the  various  diseases  which  were  described  in  the  letter- 
press. The  first  part  was  publi^hed  in  London  in  175^ 
and  contained  the  fii-st  order  into  which  he  had  divided 
cutaneous  diseases,  tlie  papulous  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
The  second  order,  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  was  published 
io  1801.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  this  work.  Two 
mwn  volumes  appeared  in  imB>7,  contuning  a  part  of 
his  third  order,  the  rashes,  in  which  the  varieties  of  scarlet 
fever  and  meajiles  were  treated.  A  fourth  part,  containing 
the  remainder  of  the  ra.she  ^  r.nd  the  Bu11h»,  or  large  vesi- 
cations, was  published  in  1808.  The  Rubject  of  vaccina- 
tion having  excited  great  interest,  Willan  was  induced 
to  publish  a  volume  on  this  subject  out  of  the  regular 
order  of  his  work,  and  this  appeal^  in  WfB,  trtth  the  title 

*  On  Vaccine  Inoculation.'  In  this  work  he  pave  a  full 
account  of  .Tenners  disease  the  cow-pox,  also  of  the 
chicken-pox,  and  of  other  cutaneous  diseases  which  mi^t 
be  confounded  with  the  vaccine  disease.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  work,  including  the  pustular,  vesicular,  tuber- 
cular, and  macular  orders,  were  not  published  as  a  com- 
pletion of  Dr.  Willan's  work ;  but  all  the  materials  having 
been  eommitted  by  him  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Bateman,  were 
afterwards  published  by  him  in  a  work  entitled  *  Delinea- 
tions of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
ftppearances  of  the  jirincipal  jjenera  and  species  comprised 
in  the  diissification  of  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  and  completing 
the  series  of  engravings  begun  by  that  author,' London, 
1817>  By  the  simple  classification  which  he  adopted,  and 
ttsappfication  to  a  lain  number  of  casea,  Willan  did  more 
fbr  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  than  any  previous  writer,  and  laid  the  foundation  fbr 
the  succes&fLM  labours  of  Bateman,  Rayer,  and  stit»equent 
writers  on  this  subject. 

Besides  this  ff[eat  work,  Willan  published  tevetal  papers 
in  Journals  and  Transactions,  upon  various  proAtMional  sub- 
Jcchi.  Daring  some  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  eonaeeted 
with  the  tKspensaiy  tn  Carey  Street,  he  published  monthly 
reports  of  the  casea,  with  observations.  These  reports  con- 
tained much  valuable  information,  and  those  from  17t>0  to 
1800  were  published  in  a  separate  volume,  witli  'h.  :ifle 
'Reports  on  the  Diseases  of  London,*  London,  IWIi,  r2nio. 
In  the  carl^  II  it  of  liis  life  he  pultlishcd  a  little  volume 
entitled  *  History  of  the  Minigtiy  of  J«us  Christ,  oombined 


fttm  the  Narrative  of  it  in  the  four  EvangeKsli.*  This 
was  pnblbhed  in  t788»  andaeeeond  edition,  with  notes  and 
obeervations,  appeared  in  tTBB. 

Willan  was  fond  of  an'i  rnnnan  pursuits,  and  read  Reveral 
papers  before  the  Antitjaa.ian  Society,  of  which  body  be 
was  elected  a  fellow  in  1791.  One  oi  l[n  mi  sl  t  ii^nrate  of 
his  papeis  was  an  e!>say  on  the  pmctitt;  1 1  lu "it ration  by 
neea>nre,  a  practice  which  still  continues  in  some  of  the 
DOftbera  eonntiea  of  England.  He  was  eleoted  in  1809  a 
tMtm        Rtnral  Society. 

Durins^  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  his  public 
situations.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  was  made  one  of  its  first 
physicians  extraordinary.  His  health,  wiiich  was  never 
strong,  began  to  decline  in  1810,  and  his  (Hands  persunrlcd 
him  to  embark  for  Madeira,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1812. 

At  the  tine  of  his  death  he  vasengaged  in  investigating 
several  points  connected  with  the  annquities  of  medicine. 

Amon^  other  ij  n  -. lions  which  occupied  him  wiv*  the 
nature  of  the  r^«(«  Mcrr  ;  the  evidences  of  the  preva.lence 
of  small-pox,  mea.sles,  scarlet-fever,  and  other  epidemic 
disea.ses  amongst  the  ancients ;  the  history  of  leprosy,  and 
also  of  lues. 

Dr.  Willan  was  a  man  of  retiring  and  studiotis  habiti, 
devotedly  fond  of  hisprofesrion.  He  had  few  connexions, 
and  modest  manners,  so  that  his  course  to  practice  was 
alow,  although  it  was  ample  in  the  end.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  medical  brethren,  and  beloved  by  the  jnior, 
to  whom  he  was  ever  kind  and  attentive.  He  was  a  sound 
observer,  and  a  good  practical  physician ;  and  his  clasaifi. 
cation  of  the  diseases  o(  the  don  mnst  ever  be  ragatded  as 
a  great  step  for  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  disease. 

(Bateman,  Mrmnir  of  Dr.  If'illan,  in  3'2nd  number  of 
Eiiiv/  'f    h  Mfdic'il  and  S^ur^irtil  Jnurnni.) 

WILI.DF.NOW,  CARL  LUDWIG,  a  botanist,  was  born 
in  1765,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  an  apothecary. 
He  received  his  eartr  education  at  Berlin,  and  studied  me- 
dicine at  Halle,  wi  icnoe  he  proceeded  to  Ijyi^nualtfl, 
for  the  purpose  ofsludyintr  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of 
Wiegleb.  He  took  his  dcpree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  ii5 
Halle,  and  returned  to  his  nritivc  city,  and,  havinu' 
married,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  ILt 
earlv  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  and  before  he  had 
giadnited  be  pnblnhed  his  Prodromos  of  the  Berlin  Flora, 
with  the  title  *Preditwnns  Florts  Bcrolinends,*  Berlin, 
1797,  fivo.  On  the  occasion  of  his  graduating  at  Halle 
he  presented  as  his  thesis  a  botanical  work,  which  was 
entitled  'Tractatus  de  .\chineis  et  Tanaceto,'  Halle,  1780, 
8vo.  Shortly  after  this  he  published  ha  'Historia  Ama- 
ranthorum,'  at  Zurich,  illustrated  with  12  plates.  Nor 
did  Im  confine  his  natural  tiistofy  studies  to  plants.  He 
took  greet  interest  in  soology,  Md  had  collected  in  hi^ 
museum  many  specimens  of  rare  animais;  and  in  1789  he 

Subli-shed  a  catalogue  of  butterflies  in  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
enburp.  entitled  'Tabellarisches  Veneichniss  der  in  dcr 
Churmark  Brandenburg  einheimischen  Schmetterlinure,' 
Berlin,  8vo.  In  1790  he  published  a  memoir  of  Glcdit.sch 
the  botanist,  and  in  IT^i  nis  elements  of  botany,  with  the 
title  <Chlindri«s  der  Krauter-Kunde,'  Berlin,  8vo.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  elemental^  worin  on  botany  of  the 
day,  and  was  exteraavely  used  thronghont  Germany  as  a 
class-book.  It  was  also  translated  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  in  fact  became  the  mwiel  on  which  most  of  the 
subsequent  introductions  to  botany  were  written.  He 
afterwards  published  a  work  ut  the  same  nature  in  1804, 
entitled  'An  Introduction  to  the  Sell -Study  of  Botany* 
CAnkitniy  :  sum  Selbsl-Sbidien  der  BoUmV).  but  tius 
n  an  inferior  wtnfc  to  the  firrt.  In  1794  he  published,  in 
folio,  a  work  on  new  and  rare  plants,  with  the  title  *  ITiyto- 
grapbia.  seu  Descriptio  rnriorum  miiuis  cognitarum  Pian- 
tarum,'  Krianjjen.  This  was  followed,  in  1700,  by  a  work 
on  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the 
Garden  of  Berlin,  with  some  account  of  their  cultvre.  Of 
this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  181 1. 

T^e  meeosive  pnblicattion  of  these  works  bad  acquireil 
fbr  Willdcnow  the  reputation  of  a  first^iate  botanist,  and 
obtained  for  him  in  1798  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Historj-  at  Berlin.  He  was  also  appointed  super* 
intendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin.  Previous  to 
his  a;  i  iii^ment  this  garden  had  been  much  neglected, 
but  by  his  diUgenee  it  became  the  depositoiy  of  some  oi 
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the  rarest  plants  growing  in  Europe.  Willdonow  corre- 
sponded \vitl\  most  of  the  botanists  of  his  day,  and  trom 
Klein  he  received  plants  from  India;  from  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  those  of  America;  from  I^biUardi^re  and 
Smith,  thoie  of  New  Holland ;  and  from  Desfontaines,  those 
of  Aftica.  It  was  thus  that,  instead  of  1200  speaes  he 
flmnd  Krawiof  in  the  garden,  he  l«ft  eOOO.  He  also  col- 
lected a  large  herliMiitiii,  oonnituig  of  above  2Dfi(n  spe- 
cies of  plants. 

The  preat  work  ol"  Ihe  life  of  Wi.ldcnow  wa.*  his  '  Species 
Fianlarum'  of  Lmnwus.  He  commenced  this  work  in 
17117,  and  continued  publishing  it  at  intervals  till  1810, 
when  his  health  became  too  enfeebled  to  enable  faim  to 
go  on.  He  proceeded  as  fltr  es  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
volume,  which  contained  descriptions  of  the  species  of  the 
iiaturaJ  order  FUices.  A  second  part  ol"  the  fiilh  volume, 
iiu-liidiiit;  the  mosses,  wa^;  pulilished  by  Schwaericher  in 
1B30;  and  Lank,  in  1824,  published  two  parts  of  a  sixth 
volume,  including  the  Fungi,  Hyphomycetes,  and  Gymno- 
mycetet.  This  work  w««  the  moat  important  one  of  its 
day  for  systematic  botany,  as  it  inelnded  deseriptiona  of 
all  species  that  had  been  descril>ed  since  the  first  publicR- 
tion  of  the  ' Species  Platitaruin'  by  Linna-us.  The  first 
•v(  bimcs  of  the  book  arc  not  so  well  executed  its  the  last, 
whicli  IS  easily  uccuuiited  for  when  the  different  po&ition 
iri  which  the  author  was  placed  is  considered.  There  are 
alM>  many  maoifei>t  errors  in  the  references  to  worlut  and 
in  the  quotation  of  synonyms,  which  diminish  its  vsltie, 
and  which  have  produced  some  very  severe  criticigms. 
Every  allowance  however  should  bo  made  on  account  ol 
llu!  magnitude  of  Ihe  work:  and.  whatever  mieht  be  its 
faults,  there  was  notiiing  to  supply  its  olace  till  the  pubUca- 
tion  fjftlic  'Prodromus'  of  De  Candolle.and  where  this  is 
incomplete,  the  aid  of  the  'Species  Plantarum'  of  Willde- 
now  must  still  be  called  in.  The  whole  work  is  nnanged 
according  to  the  Linnman  qrstem.  From  1803  to  ISOU 
Willdenow  published  at  intervals  descriptions  with  co- 
loureil  plates  of  plants  jrrow  ini^  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin,  under  the  title  '  Hoiiu»  Berolinensis,'  Berlin,  foho. 
He  also  contributed  many  essavs  and  papers  to  vatious 
Journals  and  Transactions  of  societies. 

In  1811  Willdenow  went  with  his  family  to  Paris  for  the 
pvrpoieofstudving  and  describing  plants  in  the  collec- 
tions there.  He  however  was  abb  to  elliBct  little,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health  and  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he 
died  on  the  iu!h  ol  July.  18)2.  He  was  a  quiet  reserved 
man,  and  too  Uttle  coinmnnicative  to  make  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  comparatively  few  of  his  pu])ils  have  distin- 
giiished  themselves  as  botaiMa.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  fi  Mower  of  UnnBus,  and,  having  adopted  his 
system,  does      appear  to  have  lieen  cognisant  of  those 

Cinciples  of  classificafion  or  the  physioloirical  facts  thai 
ve  latterly  contributed  so  greatly  to  tht?  advuiicc*  of  bo- 
tany as  a  science. 

^^^jbischoff,  Lehrbuch  der  Jiotanik;  biograpkir  Midi- 

WIILIAM  I.,  King  of  England,  styled  THE  CON- 
QUEHOR  (in  Latin  CSnqiuulor  or  Conqmtttor,  in  French 
Conquereur,  meaning  only,  in  the  language  of  the  feudal 
svstem,  the  acquirer),  was  the  illegitimate  and  only  son  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sunianied  Le  DtuoU  (the 
Devil),  and  vtm  bom  in  1027.  The  vulgar  story  makes 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  Fulbert  le  Croy,  a  tanner  or 
skinner  of  Faiaise,  whom  Robert  first  saw'  and  became 
enamoured  of  as  she  was  dancing  with  some  of  her  female 
eompaoioDS :  her  name,  it  is  said,  was  Arlette  or  Harlotta, 
whence  our  English  harlot.  This  is  a  very  suspicious  ety- 
mology. Accordinp  to  the  contemporary  historian  Wil- 
liam of  .rnmie>re»  (ieineticensis),  the  Conqueror's  mother 
was  Ilerleva,  the  dauirhter  ol  Fulbert,  an  officer  ol  Duke 
Robert's  householil.  .Vlter  iiobert's  death  she  married  a 
Nocman  knight  i  i/ul>'y)  named  Herluin,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sona,  both  of  whom  made  a  great  figure  in  their  time  : 
Robert,  who  was  created  earl  or  Mortagne  in  Normandy, 
and  Odo,  w  ho  became  Ijii^hop  of  Bayeux ;  besides  a 
daughter,  who  wa^  mai  ried  to  t)do.  eajl  of  Albemarle. 

The  history  of  the  e  irly  part  of  William's  life  has  been 
given  in  tht!  article  NoKH.v.NuiK(XYi.  281).  He  succeeded 
to  that  duchy  as  William  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
103&.  The  commencement  of  his  transactions  with  Eng- 
land and  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  that  country  by  the 
VtCtOiy  of  Hastings,  or  rather  Senlac,  rjaineJ  Satanlny, 
14th  of  October,  l'J60,  have  been  detwled  m  the  ar- 


ticles Eowaao  the  OoirmK»  (z.  28^  and  Haw)ti»  IL 

(xii.  52). 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  Edgar  Athcling  (ix.  221  wx, 
unanimously  declared  king  by  the  Witan  assembled  in 
London ;  and  the  fliither  management  of  the  war  with  the 
Norman  invader  was  oommitted  to  the  two  diiAioguisbcd 
brother  Earls  Kdwin  and  Morcar.  But  tiiis  oppocitioa  soon 
gave  way.  After  a  few  days  a  deputation  from  the  nr- 
bility,  the  cleri^y,  and  the  citizens*  uf  Loudon,  headed  bv 
the  two  Saxon  earls  and  the  rival  kine,  or  piete.iitir  to  the 
throne.  Edgar  himself,  waited  upon  William  at  Berkham- 
stead,  swore  allegiance  to  bim,  gave  him  hostages,  and 
made  bim  an  offinr  of  the  crown ;  and  bis  ooronation  took 
phce  in  Wotminatcr  Abbey  on  (be  29th  of  Daeember, 
from  which  d«y  acoordiagly  ia  dated  the  commcncemeat 
of  his  reign. 

The  Conqueror's  first  measures  were  eminently  cracious 
and  conciliator)  ;  even  in  rewarding  his  Nommn  lollowers, 
we  are  told,  he  deprived  no  Englishman  of  anything  to 
which  he  Juwi  a  just  claim:  he  probably  limited  his 
seisnres  to  the  lands  and  other  property  of  tnose  who  had 
fallen  in  arms  aj^ainst  him.  He  respected  also  the  public 
liberties,  as  well  as  private  rights;  the  police  of  the  king- 
dom wa-s  made  much  more  efficient,  and  at  the  same  tim» 
the  taxes  were  collected  with  lenity ;  and  probably  Ens- 
land  had  not  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  or  at  least  sii-.ce 
those  of  Canute,  been  govenied  either  more  ab^  and  wwely 
or  less  oppressively  (m  all  respects  except  Ibafc  Uwas 
nnder  a  rorei!:n  domination)  than  it  was  now. 

Hut  circnm-.tances  made  it  impossible  that  this  state  of 
thing-s  should  last  lorn;.  On  the  one  side  a  numeroos 
people,  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  exasptrateU  b\ 
deleat,  and  on  the  watch  for  revenge;  on  the  other,  a 
handful  of  foreign  intrudera,  fliuihed  with  recent  victory, 
and  feeling  that  in  thdr  swords  alone  lay  their  safctv,  as 
well  as  their  rights :  these  were  elements  sure  to  proaoce 
a  speedy  explosion,  even  if  William's  own  pearioos  had 
been  much  more  temjicratc  or  more  under  control  than 
they  were.  The  Saxtms  and  the  Normans,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  although  both  belontriii:,'  to  the  same  si  eat 
Teutonic  race,  had  been  rivals  and  enemies,  as  far  as  their 
history  can  be  traced,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  this  island,  originally 
wrested  l>y  the  Stezons  tnm  their  common  prey  the  Celts, 
had  been  their  chief  ba'tle-field  for  the  last  two  hun.Iiv! 
and  fifty  years:  for  tiie  n.ines,  a-s  they  were  commoi./, 
called,  will,  had  maiie  n'peated  descents  upon  Btitair,  c..  - 
since  the  beginiung  of  lite  ninth  century,  wire  the  same 
people  who.  under  the  name  of  Northmen,  it  Ncrman*. 
nad  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centuiy  effected  a  settle- 
ment in  F^ce,  and  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh, 
aehicveil  the  conquest  nf  England.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  too,  tiuit  the  mildness  of  Williams  government 
in  the  commencement  of  hu  reiL'n  was  only  an  artful 
policy  adopted  to  enable  hau  the  belter  to  ehtabiuih  hij 
power  before  proceeding  to  carry  out  what  in  that  age, 
and  down  to  a  much  later  date,  were  held  to  be  the  on- 
questionable  rights  of  conquest.  In  fact  he  could  not  have 
retained  the  dominion  of  the  country,  if  he  had  not  made 
it  furnish  land.s  and  lordships  for  his  followers,  as  well  as  s 
crown  for  liim-elf. 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  make  an  end  ol  the  apparent 
jrood  agreement  between  the  English  and  their  new  rulers. 
In  March,  1067,  William,  as  if  with  no  object  beyond  show- 
ing himself  in  triumph  among  his  old  subjects  and  receiv- 
ing their  congratulations,  returned  to  NonDandv,  leaving 
the  government  of  England  in  the  hauls  of  hit  haJf-brolher, 
Bishop  Odo,  upon  whom  lie  had  confened  the  t-arldom  ot 
Kent,  and  of  \Villiam  Fitz-Osliem,  also  one  ol  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  crcati  J  earl  of  Herelord.  Whether  it  \ms 
that  these  regents  attempted  any  new  exactions  or  other 
acts  of  oppression,  or  only  that  advantage  wa»  taken  of  the 
abeenoe  of  their  master,  wA  many  weeks  pasted  before  the 
natives  were  up  In  arms  in  various  ports  of  the  countn . 
William  rctnrned  from  Nortn;indy  in  December.  Tlie  en- 
Ruin^  tw<»  years  witnessed  a  l.ir  more  severe  contest  than 
that  which  had  been  decided  on  the  field  of  Ha.stiti;;s  ;  in 
fact  It  was  now,  in  and  tU69,  and  not  m  106G,  that 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  really  effected,  and 
the  Norman  dominion  established.  At  nrrt  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  everywhere— nor  were  the  insurgent  natives 
till  only  power  that  threatened  to  dispute  with  William 
the  posseasioii  of  the  countiy.   His  first  movement  was 
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•IcaiRst  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  head-quar.  ei»  of  the  south- 
western insurrection;  but  with  all  his  vigour,  it  was  not 
tiil  alter  a  siege  of  eighteen  days  that  he  forced  his  way 
into  the  place,  and  even  then  he  engaged  that  the  in- 
habrtants  should  not  be  iqjared  either  ia  their  lives, 
tilnr  propertiM,  or  their  munietpd  privOegee.  In  this 
quarter  or  the  kingdom,  as  yet  at  least,  the  revolt  scarcely 
feems  to  have  been  a  Saxon  or  national  movement;  it 
mieht  have  prown  to  that,  but  at  present  it  was  appa- 
rently little  more  than  a  resistance  to  some  oppressive 
proceedings,  or  apprehended  proceedings,  of  the  esta- 
blished authorities.  William  was  satia&ea  therefore  with 
iiierel7  putting  down  the  dangtrons  example,  petliapa  mn 
at  tha  eostof  some  ooneesnon  or  comproauee :  it  wm  neoes- 
my  that  he  should  not  leave  s\ich  a  flame  behind  him  to 
gather  strentrth  while  he  shodid  be  engai?ed  with  the  more 
formidable  rebellion  in  the  north.  That  occupied  him  with 
little  intermission  for  the  whole  of  the  next  and  a  great  part 
of  the  succeeding  year.  At  the  head  of  it.  when  it  had 
braken  out,  were  the  two  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar ;  they 
ware  Allen  upon  and  oompelled  to  make  their  submission ; 
and  fbr  a  time  the  attempt  seemed  to  be  crushed.  A 
second  risinir  \^  a,s  as  speedily  put  dawn ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  suceeedinij  summer  of  KHiO,  fir>t  the  three  survivitii^ 
sons  of  Harold  landed  at  Plymoiild  from  Ireland,  in  .hnie, 
with  a  fleet  of  sixty-four  sail,  and  then,  in  July,  Canute  the 
son  of  Sveno,  the  Danish  king,  appeared  on  the  eastern 
const  at  the  bead  of  a  much  more  formidable  armament : 
the  Irish  invaders  were  driven  baok  aRer  having  plundered 
the  adjacent  country;  the  Danes  were  joined  by  the  newly 
quieted  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland 
(themselves  mostly  of  Danish  ln.i  i^e  ,  and  a  fi;ial  stnii:n;U' 
ensued,  which  did  not  indeed  last  long,  and  in  which 
William  came  off  victorious,  but  which  leil  that  part  of  his 
mnffdom  literally  a  desolate  wilderness ;  for,  after  he  had 
subdued  all  armed  resistance,  he  found  no  other  way  which 
promised  to  be  effectual  in  preventing  a  new  insiirrectioo, 
except  actually  to  depopulate  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  reduce  a  larpe  tract  of  it  to  the  sditude  and 
silence  of  death.  It  is  affirmed  that  above  a  hnndred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  dcslroyed  in  this 
terrible  operation,  and  that  for  nine  years  thereatter  not  a 
patdi  of  tillage  was  to  be  seen  between  York  and  Durham  ; 
nor  wen  the  niins  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  thrown 
down  in  the  raddess  dotastation  cleared  away  for  more 
than  a  century. 

From  this  time  William  ruled  bis  kingdom  like  a  true 
conqueror.  The  natives  of  the  country  were  rnpidly  de- 
prived of  cvcr\ihin£r.  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
slavery  All  the  offices  both  in  the  duirch  and  the  state, 
from  tile  highest  to  -the  lowest,  wen,  with  seaieely  an  ex- 
ceptloo,  flDed  witii  Norawns  aiM  other  foreigners.  On  any 

Jretence  or  no  pretence  at  all,  by  confiscations  and  unjust 
ecrees,  by  force  or  by  fmud.  neariv  every  Eiitrlishman  was 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ejectecf  fiom  all  propnetorstiip 
oi  the  iotl,  which  was  not  luerelv.  according  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  feudal  svstem,  treated  as  derived  from  and  held 
of  the  crown,  but.  by  a  practical  application  of  that  prin- 
eipla  SQch  as  is  not  known  to  have  ever  been  ventured 
upon  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  any  other  coun- 
try, was  actually  seized  by  the  crown,  and  either  retained 
liy  it  or  redistributed  at  its  pleasure.  In  Other  respects 
also  fcudalivni  was  carried  out  with  a  rigour  and  to  an 
I'xcess  that  had  nowhere  else  been  exemplified.  The  people 
were  ground  to  the  earth  by  various  new  and  oppressive 
imposts.  Fortresses  were  erected  and  garrisoned  in  all  the 
considerable  towns  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  short 
the  conntry  was  reduced  to  a  vast  encampment,  in  which 
the  only  freedom,  public  or  private,  that  was  left  w.is  the 
ri^ht  of  a  small  number  of  in5«j!ent  masters  to  tyrannize  at 
will  over  a  multitude  of  toiling  and  helpless  bondsmen. 

All  this  however,  and  the  deluge  of  blood  in  which  the 
northern  rebellion  had  been  quenched,  had  the  (\ill  effect 
that  was  intended,  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and 
hushing  for  the  Aitoie  the  very  sound  of  remstanee.  The 
only  further  trouble  that  WUliam  had  with  the  native 
English  was  in  putting  down  a  band  of  outlaws,  who, 
headed  by  the  intrepid  and  skiliul  Saxon  Hereward,  for  a 
short  time  set  hia  power  at  defiance  amid  the  fens  and 
morasses  of  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  they  were  rooted  out  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1071.  In  1072  the  Conqueror,  all 
England  being  reduced  to  snhnussion,  found  himself  at 
Mure  to  lead  a  gmt  army  acram  ttM  nortliem  iMider  to 


chastise  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  Canmore,  who,  besides 
havinp  received  and  protected  Edgar  Atheling,  whose 
sister  he  had  married,  had  two  years  before,  immediately 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Northumorian  insurrection) 
made  an  inroad  into  the  western  parts  of  York  and  Durluun, 
and  spread  ahnost  as  much  devastation  in  that  qusiter  as 
the  vengeance  of  the  English  king  had  done  along  the 
eastern  coast.  As  William  advanced,  the  inhabitants  not 
only  fled  before  him,  but,  setting  fire  to  their  I'arm-housei 
and  villages,  and  carryin^^  away  with  them  everything  of 
value  which  the  flames  did  not  consume,  left  the  land  a 
bare  and  silent  desert.  He  continued  his  unresisted  march 
however  as  far  as  the  Tay,  and  there,  at  Abemethy,  Ma}> 
calm  met  him,  and  made  us  mbmistion,  whid),  according 
to  0ie  EngKsh  ehroniclen,  went  the  length  of  swearing 
fealty  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  most  pro- 
bably amounted  only  to  an  acknowlt^Kment  of  him  as  king 
of  England  by  the  pi  i  I ;  i  in;- uce  of  homage  for  Cumber- 
land and  the  other  English  possessions  annexed  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  Malcolm  nKmeover  is  stated  to  have 
given  hostsg«a  for  his  obeervanea  of  the  peace  thus  con^ 
eluded;  but  no  ftiendship  wis  established  between  the 
two:  the  Scottish  king  continued  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  a  few  years  after  this,  in  ItXTS, 
seizing  hia  (ip]>oitunity  while  William  was  in  Normandy, 
he  again  crosi>ed  the  border,  and  carried  tire  and  sword  into 
Noithumberland  as  far  as  the  Tyne.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  William  sent  an  army  into  Scotland  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Robert ;  bat  after  advancing  only 
a  few  miles  (to  a  place  which  Simeon  of  Durham  calls 
Eglesbreth),  it  returned  without  having  effected  anything. 
It  was  soon  at>rr  this  that  the  fortress  of  Newcastle  was 
erected  on  theTyne,wiUi  the  view  of  checking  these  Scottish 
inroads. 

Meanwhile,  in  1075,  during  another  visit  of  William  to 
his  continciitul  dominions,  a  number  of  his  Anglo-Norman 
barons,  with  Roger,  the  son  of  William  FitiFGbbem,  and  his 
successor  in  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  at  their  head, 
offended,  as  they  professed,  at  his  generally  haiighty 
bearing  and  oppressive  government,  but  chiefly  moved,  it 
is  probable,  by  dissatisfaction  at  the  lion's  share  he  had 
taken  to  himself  in  the  ihiits  of  their  common  conquest, 
had  entered  into  a  cwOfodtiacy  to  drive  him  from  the 
throne.  But  their  eom^iraqr  being  detected,  th^  were 
hmri^  into  an  aimed  nring  oefore  their  plans  were  ma 
fiirc,  and  their  farces  were  di>>persed  by  the  grand  jus- 
ticiaries William  de  Warreiine  and  Richard  de  Bienfail,  la 
a  battle  fought  at  a  ])lace  called,  by  Ordericus  V'ilalis,  Fa.- 
iraduna,  by  which  is  supposed  to  be  meaut  Beecham,  or 
Bicham,  in  Norfolk.  On  his  return  home  William,  the 
Saxon  dironicler  states,  led  a  powerful  army  into  Waloh 
and  established  his  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  next  and  only  other  attempt  which  was  made  in 
William's  lifetime  to  shake  his  throne,  though  it  wore  at 
first  a  formidable  aspect,  came  also  to  nothiiiir,  a-s  all  the 
rest  had  done,  defeated  partly  by  his  vigilance,  promptitude, 
and  enerey,  partly,  as  one  would  say,  by  his  good  fortune. 
In  lOBB  Canute,  the  son  of  Sveno,  who  had  now  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Denmark,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  natal  armament  with  the  avowed  design  of  assert- 
ing his  hereditary  claim  to  the  Enirlish  crown :  William 
immediately  collected  a  great  army  to  oppose  him,  by 
bringing  over  multitude?  of  mercenaries  from  every  part 
of  the  continent;  but  the  matter  never  came  to  the  arbi- 
trement  of  the  sword :  the  sagacious  English  lung  is  sup> 

}>osed  to  have  enplojed  his  treasure  m  oocnipting  the 
broea  of  his  enemy,  as  well  as  in  biiing  mercntanea  fe>. 
his  own  deface :  be  tl»t  as  it  may,  one  cause  or  another 
always  prevented  Canute  from  putting  to  sea;  the  wini 
was  contrary,  or  he  was  disappointed  in  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, or  some  of  his  captains  were  not  to  be  found  of 
were  not  in  readiness  to  start:  at  last,  after  ne  had  lain 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  port  of  Haithaby,  or  Haddeby 
(on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schle,  opposite  to  Schleswig),  a 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  enterprise  was  ateui- 
doned.  It  was  to  help  him  to  meet  this  danger  that 
William  revived  the  odious  tax  called  the  Danegclt. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  dispute  between  the  Con- 
queror and  his  eldest  son  Robert,  to  whom  he  had  promised, 
but  afterwards  refused  to  resign,  his  hereditary  ducby,  are 

nanated  in  the  article  Nukmanuik.  It  came  to  a  contest 
of  anm^  in  wlueh  the  father  and  son  are  said  to  havt  on 
«M  ocetaloD  cooonnterod  without  knowiog  om  tMllnr, 
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wbm  th«  oM  MnffWM  wounded  in  the  hind  in  the  un- 
natural combat.  iJiis  \va>  whi'o  William  \v,is  hcsicerinp 
the  castle  of  Gerberoi,  into  utuch  tus  son  had  thrown  him- 
self. They  were  eventually  reconciled  by  the  ititiTcession 
of  Qni  cn  Matilda.  It  was  anotiier  quarrel  about  Nor- 
aaandy  however  with  Philip  I.  of  Prftnoe,  who  had  taken 
the  pert  of  Robert,  that  ooet  William  bis  life.  In  *be  sum- 
mer of  1087  •  sftreaim  «f  PhiHpli  on  the  corpulency  of 
his  briithcr  of  England,  who  W«»then  confined  to  his  bed 
by  ilini!>s  at  Rouen  (lyinf^-in,  as  Philip  phrased  it),  in- 
furiated the  proud  Norman  :  he  swore  that  at  hischiirthinp 
he  would  set  all  France  in  a  blaze  :  as  .soon  a.s  he  was  able 
to  be  on  horseback,  he  collected  an  array,  and  made  ada.sh 
at  the  oily  of  Maote^  formerly  belonging  to  Normandy, 
nMeh  he  took,  and  immediately  oroeied  to  b«  eet  on 
fir«.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August.  He  waa  enjoying 
the  sight  of  the  confla$;ration.  in  which  many  of  the  in- 
habitants perished,  when  his  horse  stumbled  on  some  hot 
embers,  and  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  by  which  he  was  so  much  injured  that,  being  carried 
back  to  Rouen,  he  never  again  led  his  bed,  but  died  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  Bth  of  September  following,  in  the 
ftftv-nlnth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-first  of  his  reign. 

What  manner  of  man  the  Conqueror  was  may  be  suffi- 
ciontly  cathered  from  this  outline  of  liis  hi.stor\'.  Tlis  cha- 
racter has  been  g^raphically  sketched  by  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicler from  personal  knowledge — '  For  we  looked  on  him," 
says  the  writer, '  and  some  while  lived  in  his  herd  (on  his 
fairedey  The  feature  Chat  had  chiefly  impressed  itself 
upon  this  close  observer  was  what  he  caltH  his  starkneas,  by 
wnich  he  seems  to  mean  his  unlwndinK  strength  of  will 
and  firmni  vs  I  II  tenacity  of  purpose.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  his  iltsciiplion  he  remarks  this.  But  vhile  he 
was  atark  beyond  all  measure,  and  vei-y  savacre  to  these 
who  withstood  him,  the  honest  chronicler  states  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  waa  mUd  to  good  men  who  lored  God, 
and  that  he  was  a  very  wise  man,  as  well  as  very  rich,  and 
more  worthPil  and  strong  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  WllTiain 
indeed  was  far  from  being  all  devil,  any  inor*'  than  his 
fatlier  CRobert  le  Diable\  whom  he  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  resembled,  and  who  was  complimented  by  his  contem- 
poraries with  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  expressive  surname  by  which  he  is  com- 
nooly  feuembNercd.  With  all  bia  ferocity.  William  avineed 
throughont  hie  life  a  revereoee  both  (br  the  ordinances  and 
the  minihtcrs  of  ndi^ion  ;  and,  although  he  would  not 
suffer  either  his  cKukiy  or  tlie  po^-e  to  erect  witlun  his 
kingdom  ab  ecclesiasticul  dLaniruuu  separate  from  and  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  crown,  he  showed  himself  anxious 
on  all  occasions  to  nuintain  the  respectabili^  of  the  church 
by  promoting  men  to  the  chief  placea  m  it.aa  well  as 
by  u  pholding  it  in  its  legal  rights  and  poweiv.  That  he  was 
cniint  ntly  endowed  witn  the  qualities,  both  moral  and  intel- 
K'cIurI,  that  raise  men  above  their  fellows,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  what  he  did.  Few  men  have  projected  tlic  in- 
fluence ofthcir  genius  across  so  wide  an  expanse  both  of  time 
and  -pace  as  t  he  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  Eoffland. 
In  moral  disposition  William  was  pasaionate  and  rutnless ; 
hut  lu  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  nor  even, 

f>roperly  speaking,  cruel  or  bloodthirsty,  notwithstanding 
he  destructive  character  of  some  of  his  military  operations. 
Tl;ure  was  notliing  weak,  nothing  little  about  tliia  great 
king.  In  his  latter  days,  the  chronicler  intimates,  he  fell 
into  the  vices  of  avarice  and  greediness ;  but  this  love  of 
money  was  only  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by  his  love  of 
power,  the  natural  pa&sion  of  aU  superior  minds.  So  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  tiie  energy  and  ardour  of  his  ctmr 
racter  were  displayed  was  his  passion  fbr  the  chaee.  *  So 
much  lio  luNcd  the  high-deer >'/i ''a  (/co/,,"  naTvcly  wtitcs  the 
Saxoii  annah-st,  '  as  if  he  had  been  their  iatlKr.'  It  is  ' 
plain  indeed  Uiat  the  deer  and  other  Jfrae  tmturac  iiad 
quite  as  much  of  hit.  affection  as  his  children,  and  some- 
what more  than  his  subjects.  '  He  made  laws,'  says  the 
dirouieler.  *  that  whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hiad,  him 
man  should  blind.  As  ha  forbade  the  slaying  of  harta,  so 
al- )  did  he  of  boars.  He  also  decreed  iU;oiit  hares,  that 
they  Nhuuld  go  free.*  (Unon  this  head  see  further  in 
FuRtvi  I.KWs,  X..  35:4;  and  Nrw  Fokkst,  x.i.,  173.) 

Tlie  principal  portion  of  the  laws  ol  the  (Jonqueror  that 
has  come  down  to  ttS  eoasists  of  a  capit  ulary  which  is  said 
to  have  been  drawn  19  and  agreed  upon  in  an  assembly  of 
the  principal  persona  ot  the  realm  whom  hm  eallad  to- 
gether about  the  year  l€70.  It  is  for  the  mast  part  a 


selection  of  the  laws  previously  in  fbree  m  fhefllixoii  (IfBe?, 

according  to  their  last  general  revision  by  Canute  th? 
Great.  It  exists  both  in  Latin  and  in  Romance,  or  old 
French  ;  and  the  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
history  attributed  to  Ingulphus,  has  usually  been  reckota-d 
the  original ;  but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  has  printed 
both  versions iWnu  better  manuseri^  than  had  bean  bcfocc 
employed,  in  hk  *  BJsa  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com* 
monwealtli,'  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  Ixxxviii.-civ..  has 
advanced  some  reasons  for  believing  that  these  laws  of  the 
Connueror  were  most  probably  originally  written  in  I.atin, 
which  was  the  language  in  which  legal  documents  were 
commonly  drawn  Up  in  England  for  some  ages  aller  thii 
date.  I%e  eommoa  atatemeat  that  William  attempted  tc 
aboHsh'ths  English  tonne  and  to  substitute  th«  Freodi. 
whether  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life,  rests  upon  no  good  authority,  and  is  irreconcilable 
with  wcll-a.scL>rtained  facts.  For  an  account  of  the  me- 
morable survey  of  the  kingdom  completed  by  order  of 
William  in  lOBC,  see  the  article  Domisday-Book  (ix.  71). 

The  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  vras  lilatilda,  daughter 
of  Baldwin  V.,  Sari  of  Flanders,  sumamed  the  Gentle. 
He  married  her  before  he  acquired  the  crown  of  England, 
and  she  died  2nd  November,  1083.  Their  children  were, 
Hubert,  whom  his  father  called  Gambaron  ( Round leg>, 
and  Cuurlhose  (Shorthose.,  who  die<l  a  prisoner  in  tht 
ca.stU>  of  Cardiff  in  1134;  Richard,  who  wis  gored  to 
death  by  a  stac  in  the  New  Forest ;  William,  by  whom  he 
was  succeedra  on  the  English  throne ;  Henry,  who  soo- 
cecded  William :  Cecilia,  wIm  became  abbess  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  died  there  ISIh 
July,  1  \2C) ;  Con.sfance,  who  was  married  to  Alan,  Earl  01 
Bretagne  and  Richmond,  but  died  without  issue  ;  Adelin. 
who  died  voung  before  the  Conijuest ;  Adela,  who  married 
Stephen,  Karl  of  BlouH  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  and  who  afterwards  took  the 
veil,  and  died  in  the  nonneiy  of  Uaieigav  in  Aaoca  aboot 
1137 ;  Gundred,  who  married  William  oe  Warrennc,  Eu! 
of  Surrey,  and  died  in  childbed  at  Ca>t]eacre  in  Norfolk. 
27th  May,  1085;  and  Agatha,  who  was  contiacted  to  Ai- 
phonso,  King  of  Leon  and  C.istile,  but  died  before  her  mar- 
riage. He  had  al«o  a  natmal  ^Jn,  William  de  Peverii,  bjr 
Maud,  daughter  of  luge  hie,  a  Saxon  nobiemnn*  wm 
aftennrda  nufried  Ilauulph  de  Peverii. 

WILLIAM  n..  King  of  England,  sumamed  by  hif 

French  andNormari  eonteinpriaiies  Z/*  Ruufce,  arid  by  \\ x 
English  ( aieaiiii:.,-  the  Ruddy-taced\  which  tji.- 

thets  the  Latin  chroniclers  have  iuacciiralcly  transla't. 
not  by  the  proper  term  liubett  but  by  Rt^ujf  (^wtuct. 
maanatlM  Red-haired),  was  tita  aecond  W  the  three  MT- 
vivinf  aona  of  William  the  Conquwsr*  and  waa  bom  in 
Nonnandy  in  1066.  He  vras  educated  under  (be  caia  of 
the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  whom,  in  1(IG3,  his  father  h»  '- 
called  from  his  retirement  at  Hec  to  preside  over  tli 
newly-founded  mona.■^te^y  ut'  St.  Stephen,  al  Caen,  aiii. 
wiiom  be  afterwards,  iu  1(17(1,  made  arciibishup  of  Canter- 
bury. Lanfranc  was  the  young  prince's  instructor  otit 
only  in  learning  and  piety,  but  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
it  was  from  Lanftnno  that  Rufus  received  hia  kni|M- 
hood.  He  appears  to  have  been  from  his  boyhood  a 
favourite  of  his  father,  who  saw  reflected  in  him  modi 
more  of  his  own  character  than  in  his  eldot  >un.  the 
thoughtless  and  indolent  Rol>ert.  A  few  days  t>«'lorc  hi> 
death,  the  Conqueror,  having  assembled  around  his  bed 
those  of  his  prelates  and  barons  who  were  with  him  at 
Rouen,  declared  to  tham  that  he  was  willing  to  laava  the 
dukadom  of  Nunaandyt  which  he  had  receivad  from  hi> 
aneestora,  to  his  flnt-boni,  but  that  as  for  the  succession  to 
the  kint^tluni  nf  Encland,  which  he  had  acquired  by  h;.. 
own  good  sword,  lie  would  leave  that  to  the  decision  o! 
God.  He  added,  however,  that  he  earnestly  hoped  it  niici.' 
fall  to  William ;  and  be  advised  that  prince,  who  was  pet- 
sent  (Robert  was  not),  to  repair  iountdiately  to  E**g>*««^^ 
giving  htm  at  the  same  tima  a  rawwinewialoty  latter  to 
Archbishop  tanfiraac.  William  lost  no  ttma  in  settin);  out 
for  the  sea-coast ;  ha  heard  of  his  father  having  h^cath(^] 
hu  liist  as  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Wisssant,  luau- 
Calais,  having  probably  waited  till  he  should  be  able  to  r<ury 
over  that  news;  he  concealed  it  however,  after  he  had 
landed,  till  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  fortresses  ef 
Dover,  Fevensw,  and  Haatium  on  jMtandcd  ocdan  tmm 
hn  ittbar;  ha  than  haatmad  to  Winahaatai^  wIm*  be 
easily  induced  the  master  of  tho  royal  treaaoiy,  Willian 
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de  Pont  de  I'Archc,  to  pve  him  his  keys  ;  and  fuiallv  he 
presented  himself  before  Lanfrano,  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ready iHwanled  his  father*!  letter  bj  a  oonfidential  met- 
magw*  LmAmw  &  faw  daja  aftar  aaMaabled  a  eounoil  of 
the  imhteaandbafom;  no  one  opfKwed  his  proposition 
that  William  should  be  declared  kintc  :  and  he  was  accord- 
inifly  crowned  by  the  archbishop  at  Weatminater,  on  Sun- 
dny  the  'It^in  u\'  SqiU'Tnlicr.  1(J87.  Th* aoaUMnOMMnt of 
hiu  r«ign  IS  dated  lixjtn  that  day. 

The  first  busineia  to  which  the  R«d  King^  had  to  ad- 
draw  biaual^  mui  to  dcfand  tha  ttarona  whieb  ha  had  thua 
mounted  agauHt  hit  aidar  Itrothar.  Rebaft,  tHw  at  tha 
time  of  his  father's  death  had  been  livin?  in  exile  and  po- 
▼erty  at  AbbeviHe  in  the  dominion*  of  the  kinpf  of  France, 
ioirn  !:iftil-..'  uppearance  1{'hm';i,  and  was  at  onci- 
ackiiuwkugcd  as  duke  of  ISormandy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  lie  would  not  have  been  lattsfied  with  this  ances- 
tral inhentanoe  if  he  had  been  left  to  himsalf :  but  this,  in 
the  oircumatanoes,  oould  hardly  be.  Hia  ohief  inatigator 
was  Odo.  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who.  in  tha  latter  years  of 
the  preoedinK  reign,  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  half-brother  the  Conqueror,  and  was  now  eager  to 
avc  iipe  himself  by  the  dethronement  of  Rufus.  Many 
others  of  the  Kngiiah  barona  also  who  held  poueaaiona  in 
both  coantries  were  strongly  avane  to  thetr  separation,  aa 
involviDg  the  inconvenienoaa  and  riaks  of  a  divided  allo- 
gianoa.  Odo  k  said  to  have  arranged  hia  plans  with  his 
nienda  at  tite  faaltval  of  Easter,  lORR,  which  was  kept  by 
William  at  Winchester  with  grrrLtt  st  iie.  The  insurrection 
broke  oat  imm^iately  at\er  in  all  pads  of  the  kingdom. 
B  it  :i  j  efficient  assistance  came  from  Kt)bert  ;  William 
with  prompt  sanity  appealed  to  his  Saxon  aubjecta  to 
atral  Dflmil  against  theu  hated  Norman  lords ;  thacaadaa 
oTBifaaiar  Roabaatar,  with  Odo  in  tha  former,  nd 
EiMlnee,  earl  of  Bioalogne,  in  tha  latter,  were  both  eiim> 
pelled  to  sun-f  T.di  - ;  and  the  rebels,  after  some  further 
ineffectual  resistance,  soon  everywhere  threw  down  their 
a.r::\i  F'nis  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  a  K-volution 
in  i: v  L^Umd  was  speedily  followed  by  a  revolt  of  many 
oi  ihu  Norman  barons  against  Duka  Robait,  who  witn 
difficulty  waa  abla  to  aaaintain  hia  gionndL  araa  with  tha 
assistance  of  Ms  brother  Henry,  to  whom  in  his  neeasrity 
ho  parted  wi'h  nhuut  a  third  of  his  dominii  ni-  '.'or  the  sum 
of  3000/.  [li^NKY  I.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  118.]  Alur  this  civil 
war  had  pone  on  for  some  time,  and  Normandy  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy,  William 
landad  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  January, 
1091,  But  the  two  brothers  did  oot  tiy  their  atiaogth  in 
battle:  Rdwrt  applied  for  proteetion  to  hb  fWudal  lord, 
Philip  I.,  king  of  Fhuice,  and  by  his  mediation  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  them  at  Caen.  By  tins  treaty 
William  retup('!  ;  i -session  of  all  the  \  i  ir.ai:  loi  i  :<  s-es 
of  which  hispartisans  had  already  made  thems*.'lves  masr- 
tars,  and  that  was  the  only  actual  result  of  the  pacitica- 
tUm.  It  waa  also  iodaad  agiaad  that  Robait  should  have 
oonpaDwHon  In  England  for  the  tenitwry  thus  taken  ftom 
him.  and  that,  whichever  of  the  two  brothers  should  sur^ 
vive  the  other  should  inhent  both  countries;  but  these 
eneatrementa,  which  cost  William  nothing  at  the  time  of 
making  them,  were  certainly  never  looked  upon  by  him, 
nor  perhaps  eren  by  Philip  (whose  desertion  of  his  brother 
at  a  oritiM]  juneture  he  had  already,  some  time  before 
thia,  obtained  by  a  Judiciously  aduinUtered  bribe),  as  good 
for  anything  except  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment. 
Robert  and  William,  now  converted  from  enemies  into 
ftllie*.  next  turned  their  united  arms  at^ainst  their  remain- 
ine  brother,  and  Henry  was  in  his  turn  driven  into  exile. 
When  Rufus  returned  to  England.  Robert  accompanied 
him;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  promised  indemnity 
waa  not  to  be  obtained,  and  he  returned  to  Nomaedy 
in  di^ust.  Meanwhile  the  Red  King,  in  tha  tattor  part 
of  1091,  had  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  to  twnge 
himst'r  on  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  had  takrn  nilvantaije 
oi  his  absence  in  Normandy  to  invade  NortiiuniLerland  ; 
the  two  kings  settled  their  ditierences  without  tiglitin-r, 
hy  a  trenty,  in  which  Malcolm  consented  to  do  homage 
to  William — whether  far  his  kingdom  of  Seotlaad  or  for 
hia  English  posaesaiona  ia,  ai  in  othar  hka  oaaea,  matter 
ofdis|mte.  TMs  Scottish  war  broke  out  again  two  vears 
afler;  Malcolm  made  another  Ibriou^  i  ir  n  !  I  r  t  i  Norihum- 
berland  in  the  winter  of  10B3,  and,  iu  an  aiUmpt  to  make 
himsi  ir  iJiTLsUr  of  Alnwu  k  L'ostle  he  was  slain,  on  the  13t'i 
of  Noverabar  In  that  year,  with  his  eldest  son.  In  the 


spring  of  lOO'l,  Rufus  again  pa-s^cd  over  into  Normandy, 
where  his  brother  had  once  more  called  to  his  assistanoa 
the  French  king,  and  the  war  between  the  two  recoia* 
manead.  Finding  it  to  ha  Ko'^ng  rather  against  hia^ 
Rnfhs  had  fNoona  to  hia  ola  policy,  in  the  eondoct  of 
which  however  he  introduced  a  i  ov.  b'rrl:c  of  nuity : 
having  sent  his  commission  over  to  Kagiand  lur  an  imme- 
diate levy  of  20,(XX}  men,  when  that  force  had  assembled 
for  embarkation  at  Hastings,  an  order  suddenly  came  tliat 
they  shouki  all  return  hove,  each  man  merely  leaving  be- 
hind him*  in  liau  of  bis  servicea  in  the  field,  the  sum  of 
ten  sMIKnga.  whidi  is  supposed  to  have  bean  what  eadi 
had  received  from  his  lord  to  maintain  him  durin;?  the 
campaign  ;  the  money  thus  procured  William  handed  over 
1  I  I'hilip,  who  theieu])on  withdrew  liom  Ihe  war.  Uulus 
was  preventt^i  from  immediatelv  taking  lull  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  by  being  recalled  to  England  by  a  rising 
in  Wales,  and  being  afterwards  further  detained  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  his  Norman  subiects  in  the  northern  countiea,  at 
tne  head  of  which  waa  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  barons.  He  made 
two  campaigns,  with  little  success,  against  the  Welsh  in  the 
summers  of  lUiJ4  and  lOilS,  and  was  at  last  okhg<Hl  to  rest  sa- 
tiitied  with curbingthem, and guardingthe western  counties 
from  their  incursions,  by  a  chain  of  fortresses ;  but  Mow- 
bray and  his  adherents  were,  alter  a  short  contest  of  arms, 
effectually  put  down.  Soon  after  this,  in  1096,  Robert, 
seised  with  the  new  spirit  of  taking  the  cross  and  setting 
out  to  tight  the  infidels  in  Paleslinc,  f.-eed  Willium  from 
ai)  further  trouble  about  Normandy  by  charactfristieally 
offering  to  put  him  in  immediate  posstsiiian  of  the  whola 
duchy  tor  iu,00ur.  The  terms  appear  to  have  included  a 
ri|^t  of  redemption  by  Robert  either  within  or  after  flva 
yaaia;  but  tha  traaaaelioii  aould  not  have  tqppeiMd  to 
anybody  to  amoont  really  to  anything  else  than  a  com- 
plete and  final  surrender.  Sucn  at  any  rate  we  may  be 
certain  that  William  determined  it  should  be,  whaluver 
were  the  precise  terms  of  the  convi'yante.  Rufus  at  this 
moment  had  no  more  money  than  his  needy  brother ;  but 
by  tha  instrumentality  of  the  famous  Ralph  Flambard,  who 
avtr  siiMa  tha  death  of  Areboiahop  Lanfranc,  in  I08i),  had 
been  at  onee  his  prime  miniater  and  ohicf  agent  of  his  op- 

fjrcBsions,  and  the  favourite  oonipanion  of  his  di-baucheries. 
le  soon  managed  to  raise  the  required  sum,  not,  as  an  old 
writer  expresses  it,  by  merely  fleecing  his  poor  subjects, 
but  rather,  as  it  were,  by  flaying  off  their  sktui.  The 
people  of  Normandy  in  general  submitted  quietly  enough 
to  this  transferanoa  of  themsalTes  and  their  oountiy  to  a 
new  lord ;  but  tha  Maneaanic,  or  inhabitants  of  the  oittriet 
of  Maine,  Robert's  rignf  to  which  wa.i  disptttcd,  rallied 
arovmd  hi*  rival  olaitnant.  Helie  do  la  Fleche,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  William's  aulhonty  at  defiance.  This  op- 
position called  over  the  English  king  once  more  to  the 
Continent  in  1100;  he  waa  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 
when  a  messenger  anived  with  the  news  that  Helie  had 
surprised  tha  town  of  Mans,  and  waa  besieging  the  Nor^ 
man  garrison  in  the  castle.  Rufus  instantly  rode  to  tha 
nearest  seaport,  and,  stepping  on  board  the  first  vessel  he 
found,  directed  the  crc  .v  to  hoist  sail  and  begone,  asking 
them,  in  answer  to  their  entreaties  that  he  would  wait  till 
the  weather  was  calmer,  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a  king 
that  was  drowned.  *  If  I  understand,'  he  also  said,  '  the 
temper  of  the  youth  of  this  land,  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
followers.'  Nevertheless  it  does  not  aapear  that  any  con- 
sider able  force  accompanied  him;  but  aa  soon  aa  Helie 
heard  uf  his  arrival,  he  dismissed  his  troops  and  took  to 
flight,  upon  which  William  shortly  after  retitnit  d  to  Eng- 
land. Ihis  was  the  last  time  that  the  Red  King  took  the 
field.  On  the  2nd  of  August  following  he  was  shot  dead 
by  an  arrow  as  ha  waa  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  by 
whose  hand  waa  never  oeitain^  known,  although  the  po- 
polar  aiory  of  the  time,  dressed  up  with  many  striking 
circumstances  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  who  gub*e- 
qiiently  recorded  it,  attributed  the  act  to  Sir  Walter  Tyr- 
rell, otherwise,  from  his  estaUs  in  France,  called  Sir 
Walter  de  Puix,  a  bott  aimed  by  whom  at  a  deer  is  said  to 
have  been  turned  aside  by  a  tree,  and,  striking  the  king 
under  his  raised  right  aim,  to  have  pierced  his  neart.  The 
dead  body  waa  left  umotieed  till  a  late  hour  in  tha  even- 
ini:,  when  it  was  found  by  a  poor  charcoal-bumrr,  who 
put  it  in  his  cart  and  so  conveyed  it  to  Winchester. 
\\  iluKin  s  succes.sor  on  the  Knglish  throne  was  Uknby  1. 
WiUiam  Rufus  was  never  married,  and  the  ^eneaiu.>iiau 
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ha\  f-  tiuf  even  ajsii:iU'(I  to  him  any  natural  childron,  not-  ' 
withstanding  all  the  liccntiousneso  that  is  attributed  to  him  ' 
in  g^eneral  terms.  The  chroniclers,  who  were  all  ecele- 
aiutia^  have  drawn  his  character  in  the  darkest  coloun, 
and  H  may  be  presuoMd  that  he  is  indebted  for  aome  por- 
tion of  the  infamy  and  malediction  they  have  heaped 
him  to  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  church,  of  which 
he  was  throus^hout  his  leiijn  the  systematic  o|)pres8or  and 
de«poiIer.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  detailed 
in  the  article  Ansblm  (ii.  57).  At  tht;  same  time  it  is  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  neither  as  a  man  nor  as  a  king  did  he 
much  oare  for  restiaints  ul  any  kind  more  than  those  of 
religion.  He  was  not  only  dissolute,  but  npaeiotM,  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  in  the  main  regardloMi  of  everything 
except  his  own  interests  and  passions.  He  was  also  how- 
ever not  without  some  of  the  better  pointjs  of  his  fathers 
character,  sharing  largely  not  onlv  in  his  courage  and 
enert^,  but  likewise  in  hu  political  talent.  RuAw,  with 
all  his  ruffianism,  too,  had  a  taste  for  some  of  tlu  true 
splendoun  <tf  oiviiintion,  and  showed  that  be  wts  mt 
altogether  conk  in  seiutiality  by  devoting  part  of  Ma  wealth 
to  architecture,  the  only  one  of  the  fitie  arts  which  a  king: 
could  in  his  day  do  much  to  encourage.  Besides  other 
erections  of  less  ma^nitieence,  he  was  the  builder  ol"  tlie 
first  Westminster  Hail.  Tlie  commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  their  Report,  dated  24th  March,  1843,  stale  that  thev 
have  KtMD  to  believe  that  the  orifioal  hall  of  Kiag  Wil- 
Ibm  I^iftie  oeetnriedtiK  Mune  area  la  the  oreeent  building.' 

WILLIAM  (HENRY)  IV.,  kin^  of  Enfrland.  wa-s  the 
third  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  was  born  at  Bucking- 
hani  House,  on  the  21st  of  August,  ITGT).  He  was  placed, 
with  his  elder  brothers,  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Frederick  (afterwards  duke  ot  York),  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
M^endie,  till  the  year  177  U  when  a  separate  establishment 
was  fiwnied  fbr  ttie  two  elder  princes,  and  Prince  William 
was  left  at  Kew  with  his  younger  brother  Edward  (after-  ; 
wards  duke  of  Kent),  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  j 
Dude,  a  native  ol"  Switzerland,  who  afterwards  became 
private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  It  having  been 
determined  that  he  should  enter  the  navy,  he  was,  on  the 
15lh  of  June,  1779,  rated  a.s  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  of  96  giins,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Reer- 
Admiral  Ptigby  at  Spithead.  The  Pnnce  George  sooti 
after  joined  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hiv 
Charles  Hardy,  and  in  tlie  end  of  the  year  sailed  a.s  one  of 
the  squadron  sent  out  witli  Rodney  to  Gibraltar  with  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison.  On  the  passage  out  they  I'ell  in, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  store- 
ahipt,  under  the  convoy  of  seven  men-of-war,  and  took 
thtoi  all,  twen^-two  in  number :  the  largest  man-of'war. 
the  Guiputcnano,  of  R4  guns,  Rodney  named  the  Ptinee 
William,  '  in  respect  to  his  royal  highness,  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  had  the  honour  to  be  taken.'  In  this  first  affair 
however  in  which  his  roval  highness  met  the  enemy  there 
was  no  fightinj;.  But  eight  days  after  a  Spaimh  squadron 
of  fourteen  ahipa  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  was  encountered  off  Cadis,  and  a  abaip  though 
short  engagement  enaned,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
several  of  the  enemv's  ships  and  the  destruction  or  dis- 
persion of  the  rc>t.  llodney,  havine;  then  proceeded  to  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar  and  thrown  in  his  supplies  to  the  garrison, 
lay  there  for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  lime  his 
royal  his^hness  otten  visited  the  rock.  The  Prince  George 
returned  ia  the  division  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
IHgby.  who  was  dispatched  home  with  the  priteit  and  who 
on  the  pa.s5aee  fell  in  with  a  French  convoy  bound  for  the 
Mauritius,  ot  which  he  captured  three  store-ships  and  a 
man-ot-war ;  and  his  royal  highness  found  lUBMuf  again  ' 
in  England  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

Having  made  two  or  three  more  short  cruises  in  the 
Phnce  George,  he  then  went  out  a  second  time  to  Gib- 
nJtar  in  that  ship  in  the  spring  of  1781,  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded bv  Admual  Darby.  After  this  Admiral  Dighy, 
with  the  Prince  George  and  three  other  ships,  proceeded 
to  New  York  in  America,  which  he  reachea  on  tlie  2-ltli 
of  Aueu>t.  While  his  royal  hii^hnesw  remained  heie. 
which  lu"  did  tluoutrhoul  the  winter,  lodiring  in  the  town, 
it  appears  that  a  plan  was  arranged  by  some  of  the  revo- 
intioaaiy  partisans,  with  the  sanction  of  Washington,  tor 
gfttJiig  poiwewion  of  his  nemm;  but  the  attempt  was 
never  astually  made.  In  tne  anhimn  of  17B2  he  was,  at 

his  own  request,  translVn-ed  on  board  the  Warwick,  50 
guiw,  comman'kd  by  Captain  Elphinstone,  aiterwaitUj 


Lord  Keith;  from  which  however  he  was  soon  arter,  by 
the  king's  orders,  removed  to  the  Barfleur,  commanded  by 
Sir  Samuel  Hood.  It  was  while  he  was  in  this  ship,  then 
lying  otf  Staten  Island,  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Nelson,  at  the  time  commanding  the  Albemarle  ni- 
nte.  whose  fast  friend  he  ever  allenrank  eontinued.  In 
tne  early  part  of  178S  Sir  Samuel,  now  Lord  Hood,  arrived 
with  his  fleet  at  Port  Roval,  Jamaica  ;  m  !  l  is  royal  higlh 
ness  remained  here  and  at  the  Havauaa,  to  which  he 
proceeded  in  the  Fortunce  tricratc  on  the  sailing  of  I^>rd 
Hood  for  England,  till  midsummer,  when  he  returned  home 
in  the  Fortun^e,  in  whieh  he  icadied  S|nthead  on  the  26th 
of  June.  The  next  two  fears  were  spent  in  a  continental 
tour,  on  which  he  set  out  Slat  July,  1783,  attended  by  General 
Bude  and  Captain  Merrick,  and  in  the  course  of  which, 
atTer  being  joined  at  Hanover  by  his  brother  Frederick,  now 
styled  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  he  visited  Berlin,  where  the 
two  young  English  pnnces  saw  a  great  deal  o(  Frederick 
the  Great,  Liineburg.  where  they  spent  a  vnnter.  G6Uia« 
gen»  Heme-OaMel,  after  which  Phnoa  William  fn>* 
eeeded  alone  through  Switseriand  to  flavo^  and  Piedmoat, 
and,  arter  a  visit  to  Prague,  returned  to  Italy,  where 
spent  the  winter.  Having  come  back  to  England  in  :he 
spnnu  of  1783,  he  was,  after  the  usual  examination,  passed 
as  a  lieuteniuit  on  the  I7th  of  June,  and  appointed  third 
lieutenant  of  the  Hebe  frigate,'  in  which  he  soon  after  made 
a  vcnrage  round  the  Bribsb  Islands.  In  April,  1788,  hit 
royal  highneai,  havinf  previously  risen  to  he  seoond  Ben- 
tenant  of  the  Hebe,  waii  removerl  to  the  Pegasus,  and  re- 
ceived his  coiiunLssioti  ha  captain.  In  this  ship  he  !u:>ori 
after  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  thence  to  Haiilax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  to  Antigua,  where  he  found  hiui  fnend 
Nelson  commanding  on  the  Leeward  Islands  station.  In 
June,  1787.  he  was  ordered  to  Jamaica,  from  whiidi  how- 
ever he  soon  after  to<^  upon  him  to  vetum  without  inSbw 
tions  to  Halifax:  for  that  irretrularity  he  was  ordered  to 
Quebec,  but,  after  staying  there  a  short  time,  he  ventured 
again  to  take  his  own  course,  and  set  sail  lor  England. 
He  anived  at  Cork  in  December,  but  was  immediately 
orde ;c(l  to  repair  with  his  ship  to  Plymouth ;  and  when  be 
got  there  he  was  by  another  Admiralty  order  expressly  for- 
bidden to  quit  that  port  wtttunit  permission,  in  the  end 
It  was  directed  that  his  punishment  should  be  to  remain  il 
Plymouth  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  had  absented  himself 
from  his  station  without  orders,  and  then  to  retiim  to  Hab- 
fax  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  shouli 
be  ordered  home.  He  went  out  accordingly  in  cominaud 
of  the  .'\ndromeda,  and  remained,  principally  at  Jamaica, 
till  the  spnnj;  of  1789. 

The  disposition  he  had  shown  to  break  through  the  or- 
dinarv  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  impossibility  that  wu 
found  to  exist  of  iinpo>,inc  an  adequate  puiukiiment  on  a 
rince  of  the  blood,  probably  led  to  the  tietcTOination  thai 
is  royal  hiijhne.ss's  further  professional  career  should  he 
confined  to  a  formal  ascent  tnrough  the  successive  honoun 
or  nominal  distinctions  of  the  service.  In  Ma^,  1789,  im- 
mediately after  his  return  home,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Duke  of  (Terence  and  St.  An- 
dr<  > 's  .and  Earl  of  Monster:  and  an  income  of  12.(X10A  i 
yijii  svaj  settled  upon  him  by  parliament.  The  next  yen, 
alter  commanding  for  a  short  time  the  Valiant,  of  74  guns, 
on  that  ship  being  paid  off  he  was  promoted  to  the  lank 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  he  was  made  rear-admkal  ef 
the  red  in  1793,  vioe-^dmiial  of  the  blue  in  1784,  vkt - 
adniial  of  the  red  in  1795,  admiiml  of  ^e  blue  in  T79i, 
and  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801.  During  all  this  time  ho» 
ever  his  royal  highness  remained  without  empluvment. 
living  on  shore  a.'?  a  private  individual  with  Mrs.  Jordar, 
with  whutn  he  had  formed  a  connection  in  1791.  which 
lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  produced  a  family  of  five  sun^ 
and  five  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  son  was  created 
Earl  of  Itfunifter  in  1831,  and  b  since  dead :  the  seeionJ 
son  died  young;  and  the  eldest  daughter.  Lady  DeJi»le 
is  alfo  dead.  The  duke  however  frequently  took  p*.n 
in  the  de'.iates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  wa.s  at  IrAsi  s 
toJeiably  fluent  if  not  a  very  elegant  or  logical  speaker. 
One  of  the  subjects  in  reference  to  which  he  particulartv 
distinguished  himself  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave^-trade, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents^ 
not  a  little  to  the  aiurf  of  his  popolari^  lor  some  yearv. 
Prom  1787,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  .ranger 
he  usually  residi  1  nt  !i,;-'iv  P.irk. 
In  his  general  pohuoi  Uu:  Duke  of  Clarence  attac^Ml 
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himself,  with  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  his  first 
entranc*  upon  pubhc  life,  to  the  party  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition ;  but  he  also  followed  the  prince  in  giving  his  sup- 

Krt  to  Pitt  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
anee  in  1793.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power  however, 
after  the  ejection  of  the  Addington  administiatiod,  in  1804. 
he  a^n  JoiDcd  the  opposition  with  the  prince  and  tlie 
Daka  of  mtmx ;  tni  aner  Pitt's  death  he  gave  a  zealous 
support  to  the  new  ministry  of  Fox  and  Grenville  on  all 
subjects  except  only  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
he  opposed  to  the  last,  in  common  with  all  his  brothers. 
The  ministry  of  1606  raised  his  parliamentaiy  allowance, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  other  male  bmndMS  Df  the  VOyal 
familjr,  firom  12j00e{.  to  18*000/.  per  annum. 

Tow«rds  the  elose  of  fhe  war  his  royal  highness  was  per- 
mitted for  a  short  limr'  tn  l-oist  his  flag  in  the  Ja^snn  tn 
view  the  militarj-  opofaUuiu.  goinp  forward  on  tlie  Dntcli 
coast;  and  after  the  peace  he  performed  the  holiday  ser- 
vices of  brin^incr  over  the  ducheis  of  Oldenburg  to  Soeer- 
ness,  and  accompanying  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  FVeodloOast 
in  that  ihip,  and  afterwaxds  of  briDgiiig  the  emperor  of 
Rimia  aaa  the  kmg  of  Fmeu  to  Bi^end  in  ^e  Im- 
preernable. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1818,  the  duke  was  married  atKew 
to  the  princess  Adelaide  Louisa  Thi  i  L' i  n  ine  Amelia, 
eldest  aaughter of  George  Frederic  Charles,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Mciningen,  now  the  queen-dowager  Adelaide.  Their  union 
produced  two  daughters,  one  bom  in  March,  1819,  the 
other  in  December,  1820,  both  of  whom  died  in  inlkacy. 
Upon  his  marriage  6000/.  was  added  by  periiaoMMit  to  the 
income  of  his  royal  highness. 

In  '-"27.  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  placed 
the  D...  ie  ui  Cla-rence  in  the  situation  of  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  a  furtlier  increase  of  3000/.  was  made  to  liis 
.tjinual  allowance,  and  the  sum  of  6000/.  a  year  was*  at  the 
same  time  settled  upon  the  duchess.  On  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Cuaoiqg  to  the  pienienhip  in  April  of  this  year,  he 
plaeed  the  doke  at  vw  head  of  the  Adniralty,  with  the 
uffice  of  lord  high  admiral,  but  without  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  This  office  however  his  royal  highness  only  held 
till  the  following  September ;  and  he  returned  agaan  to 

a'vate  life,  till  the  death  of  George  IV.,  on  Saturday,  the 
ii  of  June*  1880^  raised  him  to  tibe  throne. 
Tbe  eoime  of  eTeots  doring  the  leign  of  William  IV. 
dcfived  its  direction  and  ehameter  frmi  the  memorable 
movements  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with  which  the 
accefltion  of  a  new  king  in  England  chanced  to  be  co- 
incident. The  publication  of  the  ordinances  of  Charles  X. 
agaiiuit  the  pr^m  in  France  took  ptmv  exactly  a  month 
after  King  William's  accession :  then  rapidly  followed 
the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days  in  Paris,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Charleis  the  tmnsference  of  the  French  crown 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  alter  the  lapse  of  another 
month  tbe  commencement  of  the  nmilar  revolution  in 
Rraasels,  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  England  the  first  symptom  of  wide-ipread 
jiopular  uneasiness,  disaffection,  and  tendency  to  outbreak 
was  given  by  the  numerous  incendiary  tires  which  alarmed 
the  countiy  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The 
new  parliament,  elected  itnce  the  aoeession  of  the  new 
Idnff,  met  on  the  2flth  of  Octobw.  On  the  7th  of  Novem* 
ber  immense  excitement  was  occasioned  in  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere  by  the  announcement  of  the  resolution 
come  to  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  his  majesty  that  he 
could  not  venture  with  safety  to  his  person  to  dine  on  that 
evening  with  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  in  Guildhall.  Tms  was  followed  on  that  day  week 
by  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Pee),  and  the  other  ministers,  on  Sir  Henry  Pamell  carry- 
i.  i£r  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Common*  ior  referring  the 
settlement  of  the  civil  list  to  a  select  committee,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  233  af^inst  '204  ;  and  within  another  week  the  Grey 
administration  wa.s  in  otfice  under  the  banner  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Meanwhile  comuotion  and  confusion 
were  spreading  on  the  Continent.  Besides  some  minor 
eniptiow  of  too  aMoe  kind,  the  iaaurrection  in  Poland 
broKe  out  in  the  end  ct  Novemben— en  unhappy  attempt, 
which  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 

On  tlie  1st  of  March.  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the 
organ  of  the  cabinet,  and,  as  was  universally  believed,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  majetity,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  flnft  reading  of  the  flnt  Reform  Bill.  On 
the  22nd  of  the  «une  monm  the  leeond  ieadii»  wtt 
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ried  by  a  majority  of  one;  or  by  302  votes  against  301. 
But  on  the  20th  of  April  ministers  were  beaten  by  299 
against  '^1  on  General  Gascoigne's  motion  for  striking  out 
the  part  of  their  reform  scheme  which  dimiiiiiliea  the 
number  of  members  of  tiie  House  of  CSoaUMHUi}  and  two 
days  after  parliament  wee  dimolred,  with  the  evowed  de« 
siiam  of  ascertaining  by  a  new  election  the  -ense  of  (he 
people  on  the  measure  which  had  been  tlio..  foi  Ihe  present 
L  Seated  or  abandoned. 

The  new  parliament  a:5sembled  on  the  I4th  of  June,  l^nj 
the  success  of  the  ministerial  appeal  to  the  people  WW 
shown  by  the  secondreadingof  a  second  Refoim^U  Iwniig 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  Of  July  by  a 
m^oiiij  of  867  to  2S1.  It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  Sep 
tember  HuA  the  Home  name  to  a  vote  on  the  third  n  ad 
inr^;  b-.it  ih'jt  too  was  carried  by  a  large  ni'^-univ.  h\ 
a^:ain8t  2.16.    The  measure  however  was  defeated  in  the 
Upper  House  on  the  3id  of  October,  by  the  second  reading 
bemjs  negatived  by  a  majority  of  IHQ  to  158.   On  the  aoih 
parlwMBCBtwae  prarogttcd. 

A  new  eemioneommeneed  on  the  Sth  of  December;  and 
on  the  12th  Lord  John  Rnasell  introduced  tbe  third  Reform 
Bill,  the  second  rcadir::  of  which  was  carried  on  the  17th 
by  a  majority  of  324  nL^a-inst  ib2.  If  the  friends  of  the 
measure  had  not  1m  i  orne  more  numerous,  it  was  evident 
that  its  opponents  were  growing  weary  of  the  contest,  and 
were  hopeless  of  ultimately  averting  it.  On  the  third  read- 
ing nevertli^less,  the  vote  upon  which  did  not  take  place 
till  the  19th  of  IfaNsb*  1832,  the  opposition  mustered  ageln 
in  their  former  force,  and  the  motion  was  ir.istci  by  239 
against  355.  This  time  the  measure  was  il^u  sso  lai'  suc- 
cessful in  the  Lords  that  the  second  reading  was  carried  in 
that  House,  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  a  majonty  of  184 
against  \7').  But  on  the  7th  of  May  ininiilers  were  de- 
teated  by  a  majority  of  151  to  115,  on  Lonl  Lyndhunt'e 
motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  tint  (or  die* 
franchiaiog)  dauae  of  the  bill ;  on  which  ther  immediately 
resigned.  A  ministerial  tnterrcgnom  of  nearly  a  fortnight's 
duration  ensued  ;  but  by  the  17th  Earl  Grey  arid  hi.-,  friends 
were  again  in  power ;  tlie  most  stringent  nieuiLKls  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  employed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  to  keep  back  tlie  reliactorv  peers ;  and  on  the  4th  ot 
June  the  Lords  passed  the  bill  by  a  large  majority,  106 
voting  for  the  motion  and  ooIt  22  againsf  it  It  reeeived 
the  royal  assent,  and  became  law,  tmee  daya  after. 

The  bringing  about  of  this  change  thus  occupied, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  u;  a!i  other  mca^iures  or  questions, 
the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  William.   The  action 
of  the  new  machinery  of  representation  then  commenced. 
The  parliament  which  haa  passed  the  Reform  Bill  was 
dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  December ;  and  the  fint  pariiaoeal 
elected  under  the  new  system  asaemUed  on  Ilic28fh<tf 
January,  1R33.   "Hie  reform  of  the  representation  was  now 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  reform  of 
the  poor  laws,  and  the  reform  of  the  Irish  chiu  i  h  At 
the  »ame  time  the  Reform  ministry  underwent  a  succes- 
sion of  changes.    First  in  March,  1833,  Lord  Durham 
resigned  the  privy  seal  from  illness;  next  followed,  in 
the  end  of  .May,  1834,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Gmham.  Lord  Riiwn,  and  the  duke  of 
lUehmond,  on  an  avowed  diflVrenoe  with  their  colleagues ; 
and,  finally,  on  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Grey  himself  and 
Lord  Althorpe  relinQuished  omce  in  consequence  of  a 
misunderstaniding  with  Mr.  OConnell  in  regard  to  the 
Insh  Coercion  Bill.   I.ord  Althorpe  was  induced  to  return 
after  about  a  week  ;  but  the  cabinet  is  understood  by  this 
time  to  have  lost  the  confidenee  of  the  king ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  November,  shortly  after  Lord  AHhorpe  had  been 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  de^iih  rf  hi,  father,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  it  became  necessary  to  aiake  a  uc  w  iL^.-augf- 
ment  with  regard  to  his  office  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  his  majesty  sent  for  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  directed  him  to  construct  a  new  ministry.   On  the  8th 
of  December  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  gazetted  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  the  dnke  Of  Wellington  as  foreign  secretary, 
and  tbe  cabinet  was  completed  by  other  names  be  Id  tiding 
to  the  Conservative  or  anti-reform  party.  On  the  .Scih  par- 
liament was  dissolved. 

This  arrangement  however  did  not  stand  long.  On  the 
day  on  wliich  the  new  House  of  Commons  aasembledf 
the  I9th  of  February,  1835,  ministers  were  beaten  on  tbt 
question  of  the  speakership  by  a  mqoritv  of  ten  ^ 
or  by  316  againitSIMj  and  on  tht  dtth  they  were  i 
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defeated  on  the  address  by  303  against  302.  They  main- 1 
tained  tliL-  stmsrsrle  lor  kix  weeks  lonijer ;  but  at  la^t, 
upon  Lord  John  Rvissi'll  carrying  a  motion  against  them 
en  the  Irish  tithe  question  (the  famous  appropriation 
elauaa)  by  a  nuyority  of  285  to  258.  on  the  7ih  of  AiMil, 
they  resigned  the  next  day.  The  king,  undentood  to  be 
BOW  thoroughly  hostile  to  his  old  frienott,  in  vain  attempted 
a  further  rcii»tance ;  by  the  18th  the  Reform  party  were 
npain  in  power,  willi  Lord  Mcibouine  as  premier.  lJut  to 
Lord  Durham.  1-ord  Stanley.  Sir  Jame«  Graham,  Ix)rd 
Ripon,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl  Spencer, 
whOi  having  all  belonged  to  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
bad  tinoe  oeaied  to  hold  office,  was  now  added  Lord 
Brougham.  Lord  Melboune'e  adminittration  lasted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  reign.  Its  most  important  raeainret 
were  the  several  municipal  reform  ait*.  [Borocgh.') 
William  IV.  died  at  Wmdjsor,  alter  a  short  illueas,  on  the 
moniint;  of  the  20th  of  JuiMi  1887.  He  was  meoeeded  by 
Queen  Victoria. 
WILLIAM  111.  of  England.  [Nassau,  Housk  or.] 
WILLIAM  L  of  Uraiwe.  [NAMau,  Hooaa  or.] 
WIUMM  of  MALMESBURY.  [MALMmintY,  Wil- 
huu  or] 

WILLIAM  ofWYKKHAM.  [Wykeiiam.  William  of.] 
WILLIAM  UK  NEWBURY  in  Utin,  Gulielmus  Neu- 
brigensis)  i»  said  to  have  liecn  bom  at  Birdlington,  in 
UM,  and  to  have  been  properly  called  WiOitm  Little, 
wheaoe  he  sometimes  designates  himself  Ffenrue,  or  Petit. 
IGs  common  name  he  derived  fhin  the  montstny  of  New- 
bury in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  perwnal  history,  except  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  bishop- 
ric of  St.  Asaph  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  of  Aionmouth  in 
llfiS^  end  that  he  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  1220.  He 
ie  hniMra  oe  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  of  England,  which 
eomee  down  to  t^  year  1197,  and  is  vmtten  in  better 
Latin  than  was  then  common.  It  was  first  printed  in 
12mo.  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  under  the  title  of  *  Oulielmi 
Neubrigensis  Rerum  Anplicanim  Libri  V.'  The  subsequent 
editions  are,  *  Gulielmus  Neubrieensis  de  Rebus  Angjicis, 
cum  notia  J.  Picaixli,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1610 ;  and  '  Gulielmi 
Neubrigensis  Historia  sive  Chronica  lie  rum  Anglicaruro, 
Ubris  quinque,  e  codice  MS.  pervetusto  in  Bibliotheca 
Thomae  Sebright,  Bar. ;  Studio  oliino  ladnetiia  Th. 
neamii,  qui  ei  praeter  Joan.  Fleardi  annotatlones,  &e. 
....  8ua>  adji  it,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Oxon.  1719.  W'illiRm  of 
Newbury  is  a  keen  casfipator  of  the  Bntisli  lef,'ends  de- 
tailed by  Geoffrey  of  Mimniouth. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  aAerwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  the  son 
«C  Edwaind  Wiiliams  of  Atier^ikmway,  in  Geemenronshira 
in  Weleib  where  he  wee  bora  on  the  SSth  March,  1062. 
He  reeeiVCd  his  earliest  education  ni  the  ])-.t]jlic  school  at 
Ruthin,  and  entered  a  student  of  St.  .John's,  Cambridge, 
on  the  5th  iS'oveniber,  15'J9.  Connected  with  a  ijieat 
Welsli  family,  he  was  early  looked  upon  a.s  one  likely  to 
bring  distinction  on  the  principality  '  One  thing,' says  his 
entertaining  biogmpheri  Hauket,  '  put  him  to  the  blush 
•ad  oHttle  iluuoe,  thatsoch  as  had  gigling  spleens  would 
lauf^  at  Idm  for  his  Welsh  tone.  For  those  who  knew 
him  at  his  admission  into  St.  John's  Society,  would  often 
say  that  he  brought  more  Latin  and  Greek  than  good 
EnjErlish  with  him.  This  also  plucked  advantage  aHer  it  : 
for  it  made  him  a  very  retired  student,  by  shunning  com- 
pany and  oonference.'ss  far  as  he  could,  till  he  had  lost  the 
nideneH  of  Me  native  dialect.'  His  studious  retirement 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long  duration.  He  was 
largely  supplied  with  money,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
collect'  by  a  guy  life  and  profuse  expenditure.  'From  a 
youth  and  so  upward,'  continues  Hacket,  '  he  had  not  a 
fist  to  hold  money,  for  he  did  not  only  lny  cmt.  but  scatter, 
s]>endine  all  that  he  had,  and  somewhat  for  which  he  could 
be  trubted.'  Yet  he  wes  a  diligent  and  ardent  student. 
He  had  apoweffid  memoiy* eod great  &cUitv  in  leening 
iaofuagee  Md  applyiiig  terms  of  art.  When  he  efter- 
waras  aat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
lawyers  who  professed  a  contempt  lor  his  Ics^al  acquire  I 
nicnUs  endeavoured  to  puzzle  him  with  pedantic  technics-  [ 
litiei.  it  is  recorded  that  he  used  to  retort,  to  tlic  mirth  of 
the  whole  court,  by  drawing  upon  his  old  studies  in  scho- 
lastic logic.  He  required  little  rest,  and  three  hoars  of 
sleep  contented  hioL  *Re  surrendered  op  his  whole  time 
to  dive  into  the  iaaMoee  well  of  knowledge  that  heth  no 


bottom.  He  read  the  best,  he  heard  tlie  best,  he  confierred 
with  the  bes-t,  excribed,  committed  to  memory,  disputed ; 
lie  had  some  work  continually  upon  the  loom.  ^Viid  thouirh 
he  never  did  so  much  in  this  unwearied  industr>'  as  him- 
self desired,  he  did  for  more  than  all  that  did  highly  value 
him  ooujd  ezpeet.  ....  All  perceived  that  s 
fellowship  was  a  garland  too  little  for  hie  heed,  tod  that  he 
that  went  his  pace  vrould  oniekly  go  fhither  than  St.  J<AmH 
walks.'  In  1605  he  took  tne  degree  of  master  of  art*.  He 
entered  into  holy  order*  in  1(j09,  accepting  a  small  livinjf 
in  Norfolk,  and  in  ItJl)  he  wa^  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Grafion  Regis  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  same  year 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  greatness  was  laid  by  his 
being  chosen  ehaphun  to  the  Mid  ohonoeUor  Egotoo. 
He  had  been  able  to  secure  Ae  fhTWiTebte  notioo  or  King 
James  by  his  conduct  in  relation  to  u  i»lis:ht  dispute  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  univirbity  of  Cambridge  ,  and 
his  new  office,  '  a  nest  for  an  caiile,'  n>  Hacket  calls  it,  gave 
him  such  access  to  the  royal  person  as  enabled  lum  to 

Srotit  by  the  divourable  impression.  'The  chaplain  un- 
entood  the  eml  upon  whiob  he  hid  set  his  foot,  that  it 
was  lieh  end  fertile,  able  with  good  tendeaee  to  yield  a 
crop  after  the  dimensions  of  his  desires.'  Fortunately  for 
himself,  he  refused  the  offer  of  remaining  in  his  chapiaincy 
under  Bacon— perhaps  his  woridly  shrewdtUNi  tOU^bt  him 
that  the  soil  was  undermined  beneath. 

Having  been  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinan'  to 
the  king^  in  1618»  he  pieacbed  beibfo  Jbomb  at  ThoobaUs, 
and  the  eemon  was  printed  by  ^  of  hie  naiesty, 

who  soon  afterward-*  irave  hioithoiich  deanery  of  Salis- 
bun,-.  But  Janu  s  l  oi:ld  only  issue  Ws  favours  through  one  i 
clianncl ;  and  debiring  to  bctriend  Williams,  reconimendtJ 
him  to  seek  the  patronage  of  Buckinerham.  He  adopted 
the  friendly  hint,  and  acted  the  part  of  apostle  in  reconcU- 
ingthe  conscience  of  the  favounte's  Roman  Catholic  bnde 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Of  a  paper,  containing  the 
elements  of  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  he  drew  up  on  this  oecssion,  twenty  copies  were 

f>rinted  by  order  of  the  kini?.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  ^Vll- 
iam.s  that  Buckingham  atlopted  the  bold  project  of  sacn- 
iicing  Bacon  to  aavehimsell  trom  public  indignatioi..  The 
prqiect  was  more  suoceesful  than  ordinaiy  human  foreaijld 
cotud  have  antleipoted,  and  though  it  was  an  unpoponr 
measure  to  renew  the  practice  of  committing  the  greet 
seal  to  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  fkvourite's  frretitude 
overcame  his  caution.  Williams  w  as  sw  orn  in  as  lord  keepc- 
on  the  loth  July,  1G21.  In  the  same  month  he  wa^  rosier 
bi&hop  of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  allow  ed  to  hold  the  deaner 
of  Westminster  ^in  which  he  had  been  installed  in  162U.; 
and  the  rectoiy  of  Walgiave  in  commend  am.  He  no- 
naged to  preserve  possession  of  eo  many  eceleaiaatioal  pK> 
fbiments,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Heylyn's  remark,  'he  wm 

0  perfect  diooeso  within  himself,  as  beins;  liishop,  deal;, 
prebend,  residentiary,  and  juii^on,  aU  at  once.'  Baton  w»i 
not  the  only  person  on  whoso  ruin  Williams  desired  tu  rwe: 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  have  Ai  chtH&hop 
Abbot  deprived  of  his  office,  on  account  of  hu  having  ae- 
cidentally  ehot  Lord  Zouch's  deer-keeper.  [AmiOT.l  Itwei 
part  of  Williami^  policy  to  employ,  with  the vset  ftinds which 
were  at  his  command,  a  crowd  of  court  sjiies,  whose  infoi^ 
mation  he  tumi  d  to  his  own  advaniaee.  When  the  Mar- 
quis Inoio-a,  the  Spanish  anibas.-ador,  had  Muoccievl  it 
terrifying  .Jaino  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  prisoner  is 
the  hands  of  Buckingham,  Williams  was  able  to  inform  the 
favourite  of  the  cause  of  the  king's  altered  conduct,  and  to 
su  ggest  a  remedy.  Boekingham  however  appean  to  hacve 
soon  entertained  a  fear  that  the  lord  keeper  was  acquiring 
too  great  a  bhare  of  independent  power,  and  his  min  wni 
resolved  on.  Laud,  whom  he  wn.»  the  fir>.t  to  piatront**'. 
had  also  become  hi.s  deadly  enemy,  and  when  he  perceivt  J 
that  the  keeper  was  sinking,  'he  shunned  him,'  says  H.'.c 
ket,  *  as  the  old  Romans,  in  their  superstition,  walked  mlcei 
from  that  soil  which  was  blasted  with  thunder.'  Lnod's 
tell4ale  diary  is  f\ill  of  ominous  dreams  about  Williaim,  ia 
which  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  In  the  meantnae 
Bitckinirhatn  himself  sunk  in  the  favour  of  James,  and  Wi- 
liams  remained  lord  keeper  till  the  accession  of  Charim 
when,  in  October,  162G,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofl5« 
Williams  was  ordered  not  to  continue  in  his  seat  in  t:u 
House  of  Ix>rds,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidatrd. 
He  retained  his  place  on  the  beneh  of  tushopa,  sind,  as  tar  J 
ae  hie  High  Chureh  prineiplee  would  pemit.  aupporied  th* 
pofHdar  CMie^  and  osoitea  hinidf  in  pranwtinr  tht  Feii> 
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tiioa  of  Right.   His  relentless  rival  Laud  rniscd  n^^ainNt 
him,  in  the  Star  Chunhcr,  a  charge  of  bet  ray  in  i;  the  king's 
fecrcts,  contrary  tohisouth  as  a  privy  councillor.    lie  was 
convicted  of  subornation  of  perjarj  in  defendins:  himself 
from  this  chariro, — fined  10,(XH)/.,  suspended  fi  om  his  offices, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  l&tt),  he  was  re- 
leaMd,«Qdt«suiMdhisMatioth«HonMO^  Are< 
Toiotion  had  now  taken  place  in  the  eonrt ;  he  was  received 
mto  favour,  and  in  the  followinc:  year  translated  to  the 
arirhiepi.-copal  see  of  York.    He  retired  durin?  the  civil 
war  to  Aber-Conway  in  Wales,  and  held  out  Cotiv.  ay  Cattle 
for  the  king.    He  died  on  25th  March,  IGTif).  Clarendon 
charges  Williams  with  being  vain,  perfidious,  and  revcnge- 
ftil.    Weldon  and  others  accuse  nim  of  havins  been  a 
eormpt  judsre — a  charge  receiving  support  flomlhe  lavish 
scale  of  his  expenditure.    The  same  writer  charges  him 
with  profligacy  :  but  accordinc:  to  Hacket,  who  would  not 
be  likely  to  mention  such  a  circumstance  if  it  were  not  true, 
ho  accidentally  suffered  a  mutilation  in  youth,  which 
made  continence  in  his  case  be  no  virtue.   In  Collier's 
*  Annals  of  the  Stage  '  (ii-  27)  the  Cluioos  circnmstane*  is 
stated  of  his  having  been  charged  widi  having  the  'Midsnm- 
iner  Night's  Dream'  cxliihiteil  in  his  house  on  Sunday,  ITTth 
September,  1631.    In  1GJ7  he  published,  in  quarto,  'The 
Holy  Table,  name  and  thing,  nioie  antienlly,  properly,  and 
literally  used  under  the  New  Testament  tiian  that  of  Altar.' 

( Hacket,  Memorial  offered  to  the  grent  ilesprvingt  of 
JoAn  fFifliams,D.D.&.c.  ;  Philips.  of  John  mitiamt, 
&c. ;  Brodie.  British  Empire,  ii.  349-.T73 :  Works  cited.) 

WILLIAMS.  SIR  CHARLES  HANBURY,  wa^^bom  in 
the  year  1709,  and  was  the  thiid  son  of  John  Hanbury, 
Flsq.,  a  South  Sea  Director.    Tli  ■  v/ir.ie  of  Williams  was 
assumed  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  will  of  his 
godfather.  Charles  Williams,  Esq..  of  Caerlcon.    He  was 
educated  at  Eton;  at\er  leaving  school,  he  went  abroad  for 
some  time,  and  after  his  return  from  foreign  travel  married, 
in  1732,  Lady  Frances  Coningsby,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Coningsby.  The  year  after  Ins  marriage  he  became 
mi-mbr;'  uf  i;arlianieKt  for  the  coiintv  of  ]\Ionmouth.  In 
parli-iment  he  steadily  suppoded  Sir  kobert  Walpole,  but 
took  no  prominent  pert  as  a  speaker.  He  cave  the  minister 
however  a  more  effective  assistance  tiian  that  of  speeches, 
by  freuucnt  political  ballads,  wMeh  he  composed  with 
much  skill,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  great  paii  of  his  re- 
putation.  In  1738  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
marines;  in  174B  ha  was  made  a  knight  of' the  Balh,  and 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  Dresden.    In  1740  he  succeeded  Mr. 
I.cfrge  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  but  in  1751  he 
returned  again  to  Dresden.   He  acquitted  himself  in  these 
dipkMMtic  csnloyraents  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
employers,  ana  showed  a  diliffencc  and  ragularity  in  buai- 
neas  which  surprised  those  who  had  known  him  only  as  a 
man  of  fashion  and  a  wit  of  pitvute  circles.    He  was  sent 
from  Dresden  on  a  very  important  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  had  for  its  object  to  eniras^e  the  empress  of 
Russia  in  a  triple  alliance  with  Austria  and  England 
against  France.    His  first  afbtls  at  St.  Petenhurg  were 
attended  with  remarkable  auecess,  but  the  nenrtiation 
ultimatelv  fiuled,  and  its  ftilure  operated  severely  on  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams's  mind  and  health.   He  left  St.  Petersburg 
in  1757,  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  with  his  mind  in 
some  degree  affecttd.    When  he  arrived  in  England  he 
was  quite  insane.    He  died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1759. 
He  let^  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  William 
Anne,  fourth  earl  of  Enex,  and  the  jouiuwr.  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  Walsingham,  a  younger  son  of  tiie  fint  eail 
of  Shannon. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  is  knotm  creditablv  as  a 
poet  by  his  Odes  1 12mo.,  177-")  :.  His  principal  fame  auring 
his  life  was  derived  from  his  political  squibs,  which  are  of 
a  superior  order  of  excellence,  and  his  talents  for  con- 
versation. He  w  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Walpole, 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  his  brother  Stephen 
I'ox.  the  first  Lord  Ilchester.  He  is  the  author  of  ft  paper 
IB  the  'World,'  No.  37,  which  describes  with  much  humour 
the  miseries  of  a  great  lady's  dependent  companion. 

WILLIAMS,  EDWARD.    \\\v.i^h  La.nolagk  and 

LlTERATL'RK.l 

WILLIANIS.  REV.  JOHN. '  the  apostle  of  Polynesia,' 

was  bom  June  29, 1796,  at  Tottenham,  near  London.   He  i 

e^jojad  the  uistnietioa  of  a  pious  mother,  and  his  early  '< 

yeftw  Twre  distingmshed  by  ft  most  amiable  dispodUoB  ina  i 


a  decree  of  intelligence  which  entitled  him,  according  to 
1  the  information  furnished  to  his  biographer,  to  the  cha- 
i  racter  of  •  a  handy  lad  ;•  but  ili.i  ing  his  youth  he  showed 
no  signs  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  nor  was  he 
the  subject  of  those  deep  feelings  of  regard  for  religious 
truth  which  subseouently  became  the  nuing  principles  «}{ 
his  life.  In  1810  he  was  apprenUeed  to  a  burnishing  iron- 
monger in  the  City  Road,  out  as  the  circumstances  of  tns 
flunily  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he  should  apply  him- 
self to  any  haniHoraft  employment,  his  indentures  ex- 
empted him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  the  business, 
and  his  employers  engaged  to  confine  Idm  to  the  com- 
mercial department.  Young  Williams  soon  displayed  an 
inclination  for  the  workshop  rather  than  the  counter,  and 
frequently  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  workmen 
dunng  their  meals  to  step  hito  their  places  at  the  bench  or 
the  for^e.  By  such  means  he  became  a  skilful  workni.in, 
and  Ills  master,  Mr.  Tonkin,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  em- 

{)loy  him  in  execulincr  orders  which  required  peculiar  de- 
icacy  and  skill.  He  would  also  frequently  volunteer  his 
services  for  bell-hanging  and  similar  out-door  employ- 
ments. While  thus  employed,  \Viiiiams  became  connected 
with  companions  whose  irreligious  habits  threatened  to 
exert  a  most  fatal  influence  upon  his  character ;  hut  on  a 
Sabbath  evening  early  in  1814,  while  wailing  in  the  street 
for  son.*  dissipated  companions  with  whom  he  hati  agreed 
to  s])end  the  evening  at  a  tavern,  he  wa.s  recognisecF  and 
accosted  by  Mrs.  Tonkin,  the  wife  of  his  employer,  who 
was  then  on  her  way  to  the  Tabemade,  Mooinelaa.  She 
peiaaaded  him  to  accompany  her,  and  he  Aiere  heard  a 
sermon  by  tlio  Rev.  Tiinnthv  F,u4.  of  nirrrineham,  which 
so  deeply  imiires-scd  his  uuik^  as  to  lead  to  an  enlire  change 
of  li.e.  Iiistcml  ol'  a  -.mI.I  and  tlioui,'li11ess  youth.  Williams 
became  a  diligent  hearer  and  an  anxious  inquirer  alter 
religious  knowledge,  and  befbre  ki»  he  united  himself 
with  the  religious  eommunity  aswmbling  at  the  Taber> 
nacle.  joined  a  class  of  young  men  formed  for  the  nurpose 
of  mutual  improvement,  and  became  an  active  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Missionary  operations  were  tlien  exciting 
a  very  lively  interest  at  Itie  Tabernacle,  whete  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Wilks  was  exerting  himself  to  extend  a  sense  of 
their  importance;  and  at  one  of  the  numerous  meetings 
held  with  this  mw,  Williams  beeame  impressed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  serrioe  of  the 
heathen.  After  much  deliberation,  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  July,  1816,  and  being 
accepted,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Mr.  Tonkhl  belbce  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  islands  of  tne  Pacific  Ocean,  the  inhabitants  of 
wljich  had  been  made  known  to  the  British  public  by  the 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook  and  others,  were  selected  by  the 
founoieia  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  as  the  scene  of 
their  eaHiert  labours.  [Missions,  vol.  xv..  p.  271.}  For 
many  years  the  pioneers  of  the  benevolent  enterprise  la- 
boured w  ith  very  little  success ;  but  before  the  time  when 
Williams  offered  himself  to  the  Suciety,  many  of  the 
natives  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  some  islands  the 
cruel  ntes  of  idolatry  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  So 
far  from  the  difficulties  of  the  missionaries  Ixing  removed 
by  this  happy  change  in  their  direurastances,  they  were 
rather  increa;  ed  by  their  success  ;  the  number  of  agents  in 
the  field  being  trjtally  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  those  people  who  were  already  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, and  making  the  most  touching  appeals  for  religious 
instruction,  as  welias  for  assistance  in  tequii:^  the  aits  of 
civilizatioo.  The  most  urgent  denmnda  fiir  moit  mis- 
sionaries vrece  sent  to  the  Soeiety  !o  England,  tiie  direeton 
of  which  had  no  alternative  hut  to  leave  tlieir  former 
agents  to  dnk  under  the  weight  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  the  half-awakened  savaijes  to  relapse  into  their  lormer 
superstitions,  or  to  sind  out  men  imperfectly'  aualified  for 
a  work  requiring  so  much  prudence  and  skilf,  as  well  as 
unconqueiable  seal.  Under  these  circumstances  Williams 
and  several  other  young  men  were  sent  out  with  only  a 
few  months'  preparation  for  labours  which  rather  called 
for  years  of  preliminary  study.  During  the  short  period 
allowed  for  tne  purpose,  Williams  did  not  confine  himself 
to  hteraiy  and  theological  studies  but  also  visited  manu- 
factories, and  made  himself  acquainted  with  sucii  j  ruct  sses 
as  he  might  have  to  teach  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
own  views  of  the  miasionar\-  work,  but  also  with  the  instmo^ 
tions  received  firom  the  iMeiety  mth  which  he  had  eon* 
neetedhimseU;  whose  aim  It  hw  always  been,  in  subordiu^ 
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fbm  to  th«  grekt  design  of  teftchmg  the  gospel,  to  intro- 
duce among  the  heathen  the  aits  of  civilized  society.  In 
October,  1816,  Williams  mained  Miss  Mary  Chauner,  who 
provrd  an  ir.\aluable  ccMdji;'  ;:i  his  futuve  labours;  and 
on  the  16th  of  November  loilowng  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
in  comp«ny  with  several  other  misttionaries,  embarked  for 
Sfdnej,  wbeiMM  aiOer  a  abort  stay  they  proceeded,  after 
cSlKnK  Kt  New  ZetfaMd,  to  Etmeo,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  which  thev  reached  exactly  twelve  months  after 
leaving  London.  iHere  they  remained  for  some  months, 
Mr.  Williams  assisting  tlie  missionaries  previoualyiltationed 
there,  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  Tahitian  language. 
During  this  time  he  also  made  the  iron-work  lor  a  small 
vessel  which  the  missionaries  were  building  for  Pomare, 
king  of  Tahiti.  After  a  time  a  party  of  the  missionaries, 
including  Mr.  and  Mn.  Williams,  removed  to  Hiuhine, 
another  island  of  the  aame  group,  where  they  were  very 

fladly  received  by  the  natives.  The  fame  of  their  arrival 
rought  visitors  irom  the  surrounding  islands,  and  the  ur- 
gent solicitations  of  Tamatoa,  king  of  Raiatea  (the  L'litea 
of  Captain  Cook),  induced  Mes&rs.  Williama  and  Threlkeld 
to  remove  to  that  island,  wMcb  i»  theltffMt  and  most 
oential  oT  the  Society  ffvof-  Its  populitioa  ww  at  that 
tinM  about  laoO,  Imt  its  pohtical  iniloenee  waa  fcr  (greater 
than  mi^ht  be  expected  from  its  population,  an<l  its  prin- 
cipal chiefs  received  divine  honours,  as  well  as  civil  alle- 
giance and  tribute,  from  the  neighbouring  isles.  '  Fiom 
time  immemorial."  observes  Mr.  Prout,  'this  islfuid  had 
been  the  focus  and  suurcc  of  the  abominable  idolatries 
nUcb  iMd  darkened,  deaunalixed,  and  destroyed  the  in- 
babitants  of  its  own  and  tb«  surrounding  ahores.  Here 
were  to  be  found  the  types  of  the  manifold  usages,  even 
the  most  debasinsr  and  cnicl,  which  had  become  the  cus- 
toms of  the  race  ;  here  were  the  archives  of  their  religious 
le^ods;  the  temple  and  altar  of  Ore,  the  Mars  and 
Moloch  of  the  South  Seas ;  and  this  had  been  the  tlieatre 
of  nxtre  sanguinarr  deetls  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
dark  recordi  of  all  the  other  islands  around  it.  Hither 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  had  been  brought  from  near 
and  distant  shores  to  be  offered  in  the  blood-stained  marai 
of  Opoa.'  Upon  this  interestini;  island  tlie  trutl;s  ofriiri,— 
tianity  had  been  fini  j)roclaiined  by  the  Rv\ .  Mr.  Wilson, 
who,  with  Pomare  and  nineteen  other  Tahitians,  had  ht  en 
accidentally  driven  thither  in  a  storm  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
had  received  their  instruction  so  well  as  to  be  exceediuL^ly 
deairoua  of  obtaining  miaaonaries  for  themeelves.  While 
bowem  tlie  people  were  willing  to  adopt  Christianity  as  a 
national  religion,  and  to  f!:ive  a  cordial  welcome  to  its 
teachers,  Mr.  Williams  found  their  moral  condition  to  be 
extremely  debased,  and  their  idleness  apparently  inveterate. 
They  were  also  so  scattered  over  the  island  as  to  render 
coUective  instruction  almQ.>t  impoi^sible.  It  was  indeed 
•vident  that  their  halntt  must  be  entirely  remodelled  be* 
ten  the  miationaiiet  could  hope  to  proweute  their  Inbonn 
with  success.  Without  neglecting:  the  primary  object  of  his 
mission,  Williams  induced  the  Haiatcans  to  collect  them- 
selves to  one  spot,  and  to  build  habitations  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  a  chapel  and  school-house.  For  his  own  use  he 
erected  a  comfortable  house  in  the  English  style,  present- 
ing a  model  to  which  the  natives  were  encouraged  to  look 
both  in  its  stnictare  and  conveniences,  and  in  the  furniture 
vtth^ which  it  was  adorned ;  almoat  everything  being  done 
hf  bis  own  hands.  The  natives  were  thns  taught  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  but  to  obtain 
them  for  themselves,  by  constructini,'  housc-i  with  two  or 
moi  i:  apartments,  w  ith  wooden  floors,  fninied  walls  pl.os- 
tered  with  coral  lime,  thatched  roofs,  well-stocked  craraens 
tablca,chtinhaob%aiid  bedsteads  with  turned  legs,  carpets, 
and  han^iijn.  They  were  also  instructed  in  boat-building, 
•ad  their  dugence  and  ingvnuity  were  excited  by  judicious 
rewards  in  the  f^-in  nf  nails,  lunges,  and  other  useful  ar- 
ticles which  the  uutftjonaries  procured  from  England.  Pro- 
ceedini;  cautiously,  first  to  make  the  natives  feel  their 
necessiliess  and  then  to  put  them  in  the  rt^ht  way  for  sup- 
plying them,  the  missionaries  were  at  length  gratified  by  a 
request  to  attend  a  meetine  convened  by  the  natives  tor 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  social  condition  by  the 
fstabaimnent  of  le^  marriage.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
rebut  tbe  charges  which  havti  been  brought  annunst  the 
missionaries,  of  substituting  a  despotism  of  which  they  were 
the  heads  for  that  previously  existing  under  the  chiefs. 
Thir  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  such  is  in  the  lucid 
and  circumstantial  ttatements  contained  in  such  works  as 


those  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article:  statemeota 

which  bear  the  most  undeniable  internal  evidence  of  sin-' 
centy  and  truth,  and  which  have  been  corroborated  bjr 
several  persons  w  hose  testimony  stands  clear  of  the  biightest 
suspicion  of  partiality.  In  May,  1820,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  a  new  chapel  at  Raiatea,  at  whic  h  more 
than  2400  persona  were  present,  a  complete  code  of  laws 
was  established  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  it  differed 
from  those  previously  introduced  in  otner^  islands  of  tbe 
South  Seas  in  the  important  point  of  the  5ntroducti<m  of 
trial  by  jury.  An  efficient  executive  government  was  also 
organized,  everything  being  done  by  the  natives,  though 
under  the  immediate  supennlendence  of  their  instructors. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  to  others  the  benefits  which 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  the  RaiateaM  formed  an  auxitiaiy 
misiionaiy  society,  which  was  supported  by  liberal  dona- 
tions of  such  articles  na  they  had  learned  to  prepare  for 
sale  ;  and  Mr.  Williams  laid  the  foundation  of  f'M  .i  c  com- 
mercial w  i'nith  by  teaching  the  people  to  cn!tivd.tc  tubacco 
and  llie  sutrar-cane,  and  to  prepare  sugar  for  the  market. 
With  this  view  he  constnicted  a  sugar-mill,  the  roller*  of 
which  were  turned  in  a  lathe  formedTby  his  own  hand. 

The  benevolence  which  prampted  WilUama  to  such 
exertions  eodd  not  rest  content  wiWn  lb«  narrow  limits  of 
Haiatea  and  such  places  as  might  be  reached  from  it  by 
occasional  boat-voyages.  The  intelligence  received  from 
time  to  time  from  other  islands  cave  him  a  strong  dc>:>c 
to  extend  the  peaceful  conquest  in  which  he  had  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part,  and  he  perceived  that  nothing  was  so 
much  wanted  for  the  p<^tica]  advantage  of  the  dviliseid 
communitieB  at  the  misiion  stations  as  a  market  Ibr  tbafar 
produce  and  a  ready  mnn^  of  communication  wilti  it. 
He  therefore  conceived  tl.al  u  a  small  ship  were  perma- 
nently engaged  in  the  service  of  the  missioniu-ics,  it  vrou!d 
tend  greatly  to  laciUtate  their  labours  tor  the  civil  and 
religious  elevation  of  the  islanders.  Although  not  seconded 
in  these  views  by  the  directors  of  the  Society,  be  was  to 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  tbe  sdimM  that  he 
delermioed  to  undertake  a  veir  heavy  pecuniaiy  reqioasi< 
bility,  rather  than  abandon  his  project.  He  therefore 
visited  Sydney  about  the  commencement  of  lis22,  and  pur- 
chaiscd  a  schooner  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons,  called  the 
'  Endeavour,'  in  the  hope  that  the  Society  would,  iipn!i 
fill!  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  purchase.  He  also  made  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  i^ng  commerce  of  the  island.s  and  returned 
with  several  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  presented  by  Sir 
'rhoma.s  Hrisbane,  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the 
use  of  the  chiefs  and  missionaries.  In  .July.  1R23.  Williams 
sailed  from  Raiatea  in  the  •  F'.ndrrvMiur,'  for  the  Ht  r\<;y 
Islands,  calling  at  the  niission-station  of  Aitutaki,  alter 
which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  a  long-cherished 
scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the  tsbuid  of  Karotm^a*  which 
vras  then  only  known  to  the  misrionaries  by  the  report  of 
a  few  of  its  natives  ii]H>n  other  islands.  Failing  in  his  fir-* 
attempt,  he  visited  Mangaia  and  some  other  islands,  btU  al 
length,  as  is  (Usci  ibi  d  m  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  '  Mi«- 
»iotmi-y  Enterprises,'  he  discovered  the  desired  itJaod, 
which  is  the  finest  and  most  populous  of  the  Harvey 
group.  I^eavtng  a  native  teacher  there,  with  a  promise  of 
sending  further  assistance,  the  *  Endeavour*  shortly  returned 
to  Raiatea,  whence  she  soon  sailed  upon  another  expedi- 
tion to  Rurutu  and  Rimatara.  Small  as  the  vessel  was  fc 
such  a  p'.'rjiose.  the  indefatigable  missionary  w  as  prepar.ag 
for  a  mure  dii>taiU  expedition  to  the  Navigators'  and  uther 
islaiuls,  when  his  projects  were  suddenly  checked,  and  he 
himself  was  involved  inmost  painful  embarrassments,  by 
the  intelHgenee  thftt  certain  interested  merchants  had  pro* 
cured  the  aaactSNnt  of  fiscal  regulations  by  the  governor 
of  New  South  Vales,  which  greatly  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  rendered 
the  reti'iition  of  the  '  Endeavour'  hopeless.  At  the  saine 
time  he  received  intellisjcnce  from  England  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Society  disajiproved  of  the  steps  he  tuui  taken 
with  regard  to  the  i>hip.  they  having  a  very  eommewlable 
jealousy  of  anyihing  that  could,  even  in  anicaraacc,  im- 
part a  worldly  character  to  their  proceedings.  He  ww 
thus  compelled  to  send  the  .-.hip,  laden  with  the  roost  mar- 
ketable produce  that  he  could  collect,  to  Sydney,  with 
orders  for  the  sale  of  both  ship  and  cargo.  tJrievously 
as  he  felt  this  disappointment,  he  did  not  abandon  hu 
favourite  design,  but  only  allowed  it  to  remain  in  ab^anee 
for  a  time,  while  be  devoted  bis  entities  to  Baiatea,  wJmw 
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it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  £requency  of  destructive 

storms,  to  ranore  tht  MttknieQt  to  tm  oppm 

uland. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825  Rarotonn  and  uther  of  the 
Hmt^  tdaade  were  rcviiited  bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne*  one 
of  ¥rTllientt*iB  fellow-leboaran,  m  the  *  Haweis,*  «  veaid 

charlrrrH  inr  thy  p  i  p n^c  by  the  Society.  In  December 
of  thu  :  itiac  year  Williams  wan  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pitma  1,  who  were  appointed  to  occupy  the  new  station  at 
Rarutunir&«  but  remained  with  him  ibr  some  months  at 
Raiatea  Defore  proceecBiif  to  their  destiution.  In  April, 
1837,  thcjr  obteioed  a  peieige  to  Baiotodga,  aeeoapanied 
bf  Mr.  end  Mti.  Williama,  who  eontemplated  ttajrinr  a 
few  months  to  assist  their  less  experienced  friends.  What 
has  been  stated  in  reference  to  Kaiatea  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  labours  to  be  performed  in  other  islands;  Init 
here  was  a  new  difficulty  occaaioned  bv  the  difference  of  the 
Karutongan  dialect  from  tint  with  wnidt  the  flSMionaries 
were  acouainted  under  the  name  of  Uw  Talutiaa,  and  in 
which  all  their  boohi  were  printed.  Having  eonnuered 
the  difficulties  of  the  lansruage  so  far  as  to  be  ame  to 
speak  and  preach  to  the  Rarofoncan*.  Williams  next  eii- 
gasfed  himself  in  preparing  books  and  translating  portions 
of  the  Bible  into  the  lant^uage,  which,  of  course,  he  had 
to  reduce  to  a  written  ibrm  and  a  grammatical  system. 
When  at  leugth  prepared  to  return  to  Raiatea,  he  waited 
month  after  month  tar  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a  vessel  passing  with- 
in sight,  he  determined  upon  building  a  ship,  notwithstand- 
ing his  limited  knowlcdije  of  navaJ  architecture,  the  total 
absence  of  ass-istance  beyond  what  the  natives  could 
render,  and  the  lack  of  iron  and  tools,  of  which  he  had  a 
very  insufficient  svipply.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  un- 
dertaking was  the  construction  of  a  pair  of  smith's  bellows, 
to  obtain  leather  for  which  three  of  the  four  goats  on  the 
iaiand  were  lolled.  It  must  have  proved  extremely  morti- 
fying to  find  that  when  the  machine  was  cornpleled  it  did 
not  act  properly,  owing  to  a  little  oversight  in  the  con- 
struction, but  t|i>  -  Lrplcxity  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
tlie  entire  destrucLion  of  everything  but  the  boards  by  rats, 
which  swaimed  at  Rarotonga.  Undismayed  by  this  mis- 
hapii  Wiiliuie  opntrived  a  Uowinp^nachine,  which  is  Ailljr 
deaeribed  in  his  *  Mianonary  flSterprises,'  in  whieb  no 
leather  wa.s  recjuired.  In  relating  the  difficulties  ex- 
perieiicetl  on  thi>  occasion,  Williams  remarks  on  the  defi- 
ciencies of  dictionaries.  encyclop;r  dias.  and  similar  works, 
in  not  givin-  sufficiently  explicit  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  articles  of  common  use,  or  '  such  simple  in- 
struc>r.rjs  and  explaoationa  as  would  direct  to  the  accom< 
plishment  of  an  important  and  oeeftil  object  by  means  lese 
complex  than  the  machinery  of  crviliTrrI .  (  h  ?rir  -/  TTn-.  inr 
no  saw,  the  trees  used  were  split  by  wc  and  liav^a^' 
no  steaminj^-anparatiis,  bent  planks  \m  pi  ocurcd  by 
spiittirur  curved  trunks.  Cordage  was  manutactured  of  the 
bark  of  the  hibitcui ;  sails  were  made  of  native  matting ; 
and  for  oakum  were  subetituted  coooar^iut  huak,  banana 
stumps,  native  doth,  fte.  Sheaves  were  formed  of  the 
aito,  or  iron-wood,  by  means  of  a  lathe  constmcted  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  pintles  of  the  nuldcr  were  made  from  a 
pi«'ce  of  a  pickaxe,  a  cooper's  adze,  and  a  larpe  hoe.  Hy 
such  contrivances,  in  the  short  space  of  fitteea  weeks,  waji 
completed  a  sea-worthy  vessel  about  uxty  feet  long  and 
ci^teen  wide.  Supplied  with  anchors  of  wood  and  stone, 
aiM  with  a  erew  consisting  onlv  of  natives,  Williams  fii^t 
tried  his  vessel,  which  iw  styled  the '  Messenger  of  Peace,' 
in  a  voyage  of  abont  170  miles,  to  Aitutaki,  which  was 
accomplished  without  any  more  serious  casualty  thati  the 
breaking  of  the  foremast  through  the  inexperience  of  the 
imtive  crew;  and  after  a  few  days  the  vessel  returned  to 
liarotonga  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  pixs,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
'-aU.  Shortly  afterwatda  Mr.  and  Mn.  Boiacott  arrived  at 
iiarotonga,  naving  anoog  their  etoiw  a  nnplv  of  iron, 
whioh  enabled  Mr.  Wilfiams  to  stnm^en  hu  ■iiip  before 
mailing  for  Tahiti,  a  distance  of  ROO  mHea,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  salcty.  Being  now  fully  determined  to  under- 
take !  1-  I  [.^-contemplated  voyage  to  the  more  westerly 
islands,  Williams  immediately  set  about  preparations  for  it. 
tie  however  returned  tn  Raiatea,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  tiiat  and  neighbouring  islands  for  a  conaiderable  time 
before  the  greet  expedition  could  be  commenced.  On  the 
34th  of  May,  1830,  the  '  Messenger  of  Peace'  left  Raiatea 
on  this  important  voyage,  for  the  circumatances  of  which 
we  nuet  reftr  totlie  intereating  nanatiw  cf  the  niaMiif 


ary  voy^ager  himself,  merely  stating  that  after  calling  at 
Mangaia,  Rarotonga,  and  other  out-stations,  the  vessel 
proceeded  westward  to  Savage  Island,  Tongatabu,  Savaii, 
and  many  otticr  islands  of  the  Hapai  and  Sunoan  or  Navi- 
gafaHs'  graBMb  after  which  she  ratumed  to  Raiatea.  To- 
wardi  the  latter  end  of  1832,  after  conveying  a  supply  of 
provisions,  horses  asses,  and  cattle  to  Riirotongu,  Williams 
again  sailed  ia  tlit;  '  Messenger  of  Peace'  to  the  Samoas, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Rarotonga,  where,  with  Messi-s. 
Pitman  and  Buzacott,  he  completed  the  Rarotongan  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  Having  now  diAemrined  to 
visit  England,  he  sent  the  •  Memenger  of  Feaea '  to  Tahiti 
with  directions  that  she  should  tw  sold,  if  a  purebeaer 
should  offer,  and  that  another  vessel  should  be  chartered 
and  sent  for  him.  Not  lieaiing  again  from  Tahiti,  he 
eventually  completed  a  small  vessel  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  an  American  then  at  Rarotonga,  and  in  July, 
1833,  sailed  in  it  for  Tahiti.  The  business  of  the  mission 
required  another  visit  to  Rarotonga  before  he  finally  em* 
barked  for  England,  but  at  length,  having  onoe  more 
visited  Raiatea.  he  took  pa«*age  in  a  homeward-bound 
whaler,  and  reached  Londot).  in  June,  1834.  The  interest 
of  his  adventures  rendered  him  immediately  an  object  of 
attraction  at  the  numerous  uii^^iuiiaiv  meetings  at  which 
he  took  a  part,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him  ia 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  labouts  at  home  were 
little  less  arduous  than  they  had  been  in  the  Booth  Seas. 

Wliile  however  his  laboum  in  speaking,  preaching,  and 
lecturing  were  almost  incessant,  Williams  never  lost  sight 
of  engagements  more  immediately  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Polynesia.  He  submitted  to  tlie  directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  .subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian public,  plans  for  a  theological  college  at  iiarotODsa, 
for  (he  education  of  native  missionaries,  and  of  a  scboolat 
Tahiti,  which  mi^t  both  afford  superior  education  to  tba 
sons  of  chiefii  end  serve  the  purpose  of  a  normal  school 
,  lor  tiaining  native  .schoolmastei^.  He  laid  his  MS.  of  the 
I  Rarotongan  New  Testament  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
,  Bible  Society,  and  sub.iecpiently  superintended  tlie  printing 
of  that  and  several  other  works  for  the  use  of  the  islanders; 
and  he  wrote  an  accovint  of  some  of  the  nost  important 
drcumatanoeaof  his  extiaordinaiy  eaneei;  irhieh  appeared 
in  April,  1837,  under  tiie  title  of  *  A  Nanafive  of  Mis- 
sionaiy  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  i  tmarks 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  islands,  origin.  languagCN 
traditions,  and  usages  of  the  inhabitants.'  Tliis  volume 
immediately  excited  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  among 
those  who  had  heard  the  statements  of  the  author,  or 
whose  habits  and  connections  wotild  naturally  lead  to  its 
perusal,  but  also  amoni;  the  dignitaries  of  the  established 
ctiurch.  men  eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments,  and 
some  of  the  nobility.  The  society  of  the  luimblc-minded 
dissenting  missionary  wa.s  sought  t)y  many  who  Inid  been 
accustomed  to  view  such  proceedings  as  tliose  which  he 
liad- minted  as  Utopian  and  fanatical,  and  many  noble  do- 
natioaa  wen  made  through  him  to  aid  the  general  objects 
of  the  mission,  ae  well  sa  th<»e  special  objects  wUeb  the 
Society  preferred  leaving  under  his  individual  management, 
siich  as  his  cherished  project  of  procuring  a  missionary 
ship.  Of  the  universality  of  thw  interest  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  of  the  three  succe.vsive  editions 
of  the  work,  published  in  ditferent  forms,  of  which  the 
first  was  charged  twelve  shillings,  and  the  last  only  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  38,000  copies  were  sold  in  live 
yean.  Referring  to  IVont's  *  Memoirs'  fat  mas  other 
pleasing  illustnnions  of  the  effect  produced  t/f  this 
volume,  as  well  a.shy  Williams's  personal  appeals,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  having  submitted  to  the  eommon  council  of 
the  city  of  I.4}ndon  his  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  was  about  to  undertake,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  that  body  unanimously  voted  a  sum  of  i>(X}/.  to- 
warda  its  support.  For  ttua  pumoee  alone  about  4000^. 
were  sabseribM,  with  which  the '  Osmden '  was  purchased, 
repair!  H,  nn  !  fitted  out,  and  on  the  11th  of  Apiil.  1838, 
she  sailed  irom  Oravesend,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiihams, 
and  sixteen  other  missionaries  and  missionaries* wives,  who 
were  to  be  left  at  their  respective  stations. 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Goiod  Hope,  and  an- 
other at  Sjdni^,  the  '  Camden '  made  for  the  Samoae.  Wil- 
liams viamd  many  of  the  sorroundiu  islands,  then  sailed 
to  Rarotonga,  and  subsequently  lo  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and 
others  of  the  Societv  group,  whence  the  '  Camden '  again 
smltd  for  8omoB|  uie  dmraited  nussiomiy  hopiiig  at  last 
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jO  carry  out  his  lon^^-chcmhed  (it-his^  of  vfsilin^  \hf  \ 
slands  yd  farther  westward,  where  a«  yet  nuthinij  lia*! 
been  done  for  the  iiistrucUon  of  the  tavaij^ei.  The  expe- 
dition was  proceeding  succcMfiilly,  and  had  reached  the 
New  Hebaac%  wtam,  on  Um  20tn  of  NoT«inlMr«  18M),  a 
party  from  the  ilnp  liadtd  st  INlIon'Wllty,  in  a«  Uand  of 
Erromaiiea,  where  thp  natives,  irritrt  -  !  tliere  ia  reason  to 
believe,  by  the  ba  i  autiea  perpetrat  e  J  by  the  crew  of  a 
veasel  that  had  previously  visitea  the  island,  attacked  (hem. 
ood  moidered  Mr.  Wiliiama,  then  in  the  Ibrty-fourth  year 
of  lui  tfgi,  and  Mr.  'Harm,  who  waa  intending  to  become 
»  nuHOoaij  to  the  Mvqueaaa.  The  inteUigeuM  of  the 
iBelaiieholy  event  produced  the  most  inleme  excitement 
both  in  the  numerous  islands  where  the  apostolic  labours 
of  Williams  hail  been  jierfrwmed,  and  in  his  native  country, 
and  the  universal  estt  eni  which  his  character  had  obtaitied 
called  forth  thewamie»t  expressions  of  respect  and  regret. 
Such  remains  of  the  body  of  Williams  as  could  be  subse- 
quentlv  procured  (the  greater  portion  h&Tinj^  been  de- 
voured by  the  cannibals  of  Erroraanga)  were  interred  at 
Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upolo.  It  is  rooift  i^ifying  to 
know  Uiat  the  benevolent  work  to  whidiWilUaras  devoted 
his  life  has  not  been  checked  by  his  untimely  end,  but  that 
even  !ipon  the  very  island  on  which  he  fell  the  truths  of 
Christianity  have  since  been  received  with  gladness. 

Of  the  character  of  Williams  it  ia  unneceMftiy  to  at- 
tempt tu  form  an  estimate  in  this  briof  MttOO.  TO  com- 
prehend his  self-denying  zeal,  his  unconquerable  petse- 
verance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philanthropic  objects  of  hit 
mission,  the  universality  of  liis  talents  as  an  aircnt  of  civili- 
zatiori,  and  the  benevolence  \shich  marked  his  public  and 
private  actions,  it  is  neccsRaryto  pemse  the  circumstantial 
narrative  of  his '  Missionary  Enterprises,'  a  book  replete 
with  iakereiit  even  to  tboae  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the 
■Mtimwhidi  actuated  him  and  hb  coMDutors.  Much 
additkmal  ioflinnation  upon  thcie,  aa  well  as  more  purely 
personal  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volunie  of  •  Memoirs' 
recently  publisned  by  hia  friend  the  Rev.  Ebenczer  Proiit, 
of  Ilalstead ;  while  the  ♦  MartvT  of  Erroniani;:;!.'  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  presents  at  once  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  hit  memory  and  an  impressive  exposition  of  the  im- 
poftaiMa  of  the  noble  work  to  which  he  devoted  himeelf. 

WILMAMa  ROGER.   [Rhodk  ItLAND.l 

WILLIAMSBURG.  rViHniMA.] 

WILLIAMSON.  SIR  .lOSKPH,  a  statesman  a  the  reign 
of  Charles  II  .,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Williamson, 
rector  of  Bridekirk  m  Cumberland.  He  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, while  yet  a  boy,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  or  aecretar)- 
to  Mr.  Richard  Toiioa,  member  of  parliament  for  Cocker< 
month,  and,  on  ftM  recommendation  of  htc  mdnm  to  Dr. 
Bu.s!)y.  the  lipaJ  master  of  Westminster  Scnool,  he  went 
fioiu  his  service  to  that  school.  His  assiduity  and  talent 
ifained  for  him  a  recommendation  i;  a  Dr.  l]usby  to  Dr. 
I<angbaine,  the  provost  of  Queen's  UoUcge,  Oxford,  by 
whom  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  that  college. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  and  immediately  after 
went  to  Prance  as  tutor  to  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  LangtMune.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
a  fellow  of  Queen's- College,  and  in  1697  betook  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  secretarj-  to  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state,  and  on  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  being  succeeded  by  Lord  Arlington,  he  be- 
came secretary  to  the  latter.  Ho  was  appointed  by  Ix)rd 
Arlington  keeper  of  the  State  fmpet  Office  io  Whitehall. 
In  1687  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  eoancil 
in  ordinar..  and  received  the  honour  of  knisrhthood.  He 
wasoneot  the  plenipotentiarie.i,  locclhcr  with  the  carl  of 
Sunderland  and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  at  the  treat)'  of 
Cologne.  On  the  27Ui  of  June,  1674,  he  wss  appointed 
eaerrtaiy  of  state  in  the  room  of  Lord  Arlington,  to  whoin, 
aoeoidiay  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  ha  pejd  QOtXW.  in 
order  to  euoeeed  Mm.  He  was  at  the  tame  time  hilT0> 

duccd  into  the  privy  council.  The  jieriod  durins;  which  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson  was  secretary  oi  stale  was  one  of  sub- 
servience by  ('harlcs  11.  to  the  interests  of  France,  with 
which  power  he  entered  into  s^ret  alltaucai,  and  of  fears 
in  the  nation  of  th«  lolNillietioin  Of  popery  into  Englead. 
Su  Joseph  WiUiamNB  «aa  one  of  the  fint  viettois  of 
the  liar  and  e«cit«m«nt  canmd  by  the  oelehrated  Popish 
plot.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  I8th  of  November, 
WS,  oa  a  ohuga  of  putinf  aommiaaoM  to  Popurii 


officerii.  but  he  was  re]ea*cd  by  the  king  on  the  s<ime 
d;i\'.  On  the  9th  of  Felmiar}'  followinc  he  resicnwi  thtf 
secrelaiyslup  of  state,  and  was  succeetled  by  the  tari  of 
Sunderland.  In  December,  1379.  he  married'tbe  baroness 
Chftmi,  widow  of  Heniy,  Loid  O'Boco,  and  Mtcr  aod  eeie 
heircw  to  Charles  Stuart,  date  of  Riehmoad,  bf  whom  he 
acquired  laree  property  and  the  hereditary-  office  of  high- 
steward  of  Greenwich.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  died  in 
1701,  and  his  wifi  in  tin  year  followiner-  He  left  fJliiX)  . 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  heraldic  manuscnpta  and  ot'  me- 
moirs relating  to  his  foreiLrn  negotiations  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Osfocd ;  vid  he  left  SaO(M.  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  mathematical  school  at  Roeheater,  by  which  town 
he  had  been  IVoqaciltlx  returned  to  parliament.  He  hsii 
sat  also  several  times  for  Thetford.  In  the  year  1678  h« 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent 
and  resjxjctablc  public  servant,  who,  u\  those  times,  could 
not  have  risen  firom  so  humble  a  bennning  to  the  importaal 
situation  of  scoictafT  of  state,  without  posseuing  talents 
for  busiiMi^  or  without  some  talents  for  courtiership. 
Eveljm  gives  a  disparaging  account  of  him,  from  which  thf 
following  is  an  extract.  Havinz  mentioned  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Nichols*,  he  proceeds;— 
'Sir  Henry  Bennet,  row  Lorti  Arlinelon,  succeeding,  Wil- 
liamson is  transferred  to  him,  who.  loving  tus  ease  more 
than  bttsinees,  though  sufficiently  able  had  he  applied  hoi* 
lelf  to  ttt  ramittad  aU  to  Ids  man  WUIiamaon,  aod  ia  s 
dwrt  time  let  Mm  into  the  teerrt  of  affidrs,  that,  ss  hk 
lordship  himself  told  me,  there  was  a  kind  of  necessity  ^ 
advance  bim  :  and  so  by  his  subtlety,  dexterity,  and  insicoa- 
tion,  he  ^ot  now  to  be  principal  secretaiy,  absolalaljl4fd 

Arlincrtan  8  creature,  and  ungrateful  enough  

Sir  Joseph  wMamosteian,  could  play  at  jeu  cte  gobldti, 
cxceedii^  formal,  a  serere  ssaslar  to  his  sanrantsi»  botie 
inwaid  with  my  Lmd  O'Brien,  thai,  after  a  few  oMathi  of 
that  rentleman's  death,  he  married  hia  widow,  who,  btist 
sister  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  brou^t  Mm  s 
noble  fortune.  Twas  I  bought  they  lived  not  kindly  ai\" 
marriage  aa  they  did  before.  She  was  much  ceocuicd  fbi 
marrving  so  nieanly,  bein^  herself  alfiad  to  tfie  flOyal 
fiuniW.'  (Evelyn's  2>Mfy,  ii.,  SM.) 

WILLIRROD.  [WiLnaoitD.I 

WILLIS,  THOMAS,  wa.h  ni  at  Great  Bedwin  in  W,': 
shire,  on  the  27th  of  January,  lti.il.  He  received  his  ea;;. 
education  at  theschool  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  the  parish  of  Al! 
Saints,  Oxford,  and  in  ltS36  he  was  admitted  a  member  ol 
Christ  Church.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  163y.  and  that 
of  M.A.  in  1642.  The  dvii  war  haviiur  broken  osst.  Willis 
took  op  aims  in  defence  of  Charica.  lla  does  not  apoear 
however  to  have  been  actively  engaged,  and  he  turned  hi* 
attention  to  medicine, and  took  his  degree  of  B.M.  in  ]»i4C 
He  then  commenced  practice  in  Oxfbrd,  and,  as  nas  thr 
custom  of  medical  men  in  his  day,  regularly  kept  Abmcdon 
market.  He  lived  in  a  house  opposite  Merton  <  o;  ege. 
and  being  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  epiacopaJ  church 
of  England,  he  opened  a  room  in  Ms  house  for  the  per. 
fonaanoe  of  divine  service  eccording  to  the  ritual  of  that 
chnreh.  His  loyalty  and  attachment  to  cpiscopaey  were 
not  unrewarded  at  the  Restoration  :  he  wa/i  appointed  Sed- 
leian  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  umvefitv  ta 
1660.  He  soon  alter  received  the  decree  of  M  D  la 
1659  he  publuhed  hia  iirst  work,  entitled  >  Diatribm  Du«; 
prior  agit  de  Fermentatione,  de  Febribus  altera ;  his  ae* 
cessit  Dissevtitio  Snistoliea  de  Uriois,'  the  Hagnci,  laW 
12mo.  In  tMs  work  he  shows  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
chemical  physicians  of  hi.s  dav.  and  a  follower  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Sylvius  de  la  Boc.  Mixed  up  with  a  rood  deal  of 
sound  observation,  the  most  absurd  views  vrith  regard  tn 
the  action  of  medicine  and  the  cauaesof  the  pbenooicoaof 
disease  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  was  much  men 
soecessfiil  sa  an  anatomist,  and  in  1M4  anUishedliis  giast 
woilc  on  the  aaatomy  of  ttichrahi,  *Cerebti  Anatocne ;  eat 
aecessit  nervomm  descrintio  et  usus,'  T.*ndon,  4to.  In  this 
work  he  gave  a  new  method  of  disM?ctin£:  the  brain,  aixl  i 
much  more  ac(  i  i'  -  i  mt  of  its  anatomy  than  had  t>c* 
previously  done.  This  book  contains  the  germs  of  thc<.o 
modem  views  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  which  a.-r 
adopted  by  phrrnotogists.  Wilna  rcfortod  the  fiaeoi^  at 
common  senea  to  the  eorpos  sliiatmi;  the  imaftimlioa  he 
supposed  had  a  locality  in  the  corpus  callosum,  n-rf  r-^- 
mory  its  seat  in  the  dneritious  matter  oi'  the  brain.  11m 
oeiwNlhna  ha  baliavad  oontnrilad  hnohmlaiy  iirtiif^ 
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However  mucti  thcac  views  may  differ  from  those  of  mo- 
d«ro  pfafmiolo^tts,  the  idea  of  the  brain  being  a  oonferies  of 
ocgUB  It  dtstinotJy  recognised.  Whiltt  at  Oxford  Willis 
wiM  »  number  of  a  philoeophioal  focietr  which  is  laid  to 
hmwrn  led  to  the  founaation  of  the  Royal  Socie^  of  London, 
of  which  l)0(ly  In  wna  elected  one  oi  the  earfiett  fellovra. 
At  the  sollcitaliuu  ot  Sheldon,  who  was  then  bishop  of 
London,  Willis  determined  to  comnsi  r.ce  ;  ractice  in  Lon- 
don, and  went  there  in  1666,  shortly  after  the  great  fire, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  phyaidaa  in  ordinary  to 
ItM  ktOE.  In  1687  lie  fitbhshed  a  work  on  the  Mthooggr 
of  the  mutt  and  nerroits  system,  *  Pathologis  Oerd>ri  vt 
N'^ervosi  Generii  Specimina,'  Oxford,  4to.  This  work,  in 
which  he  trave  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented 
in  convulsive  diseases,  hysteria,  and  hypochondriasis,  was  • 
bitterly  attacked  by  Htgntnoret  who  maintained  that  t^ie  ' 
^at  of  those  diseases  was  in  Um  haul;  itcmai  h,  lungs,  and  ' 
Jiv«r.  md  not  in  the  iMrroui  ijitwd.  To  the  attack  of 
ICghiiiart.Winif  replied  in  n  work  entitled '  AdAetiomm 
qusB  diciintur  Hysferit-*  et  Hypochondriacfe  ;  Pllfaalogia 
3pa«modica  vindicata,'  &c.,  London,  1070,  Hvo. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  la*t  work,  he 
lost  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Dean  Fell.  This 
ovmt  afflicted  him  much,  and  as  a  relief  to  his  mind  he 
oonpoeed  hii  work  on  the  eouJa  of  bruteii  entitled  *])e 
Amma  Bnitoram,  ooai  Homlnii  Titalis  ee  Mmitlta  eit,' 
Oxford.  lt)T2,  41o.  In  this  work  he  maintains  Ihfit  the 
soul  of  brutes  i*  like  tlie  vital  principle  in  man,  that  it  is 
forporeal  in  its  nature,  and  peiishes  with  the  body.  This 
wi^rk,  though  written  lor  consolation,  brought  him  much 
trouble.  Although  it  was  dedioited  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterhunr,  it  wts  hxrited  upon  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  theolOfUiM,  HDd  his  oithodoxy,  a  matter  that  Willis  re- 
garded much,  was  called  in  question.  These  disputes 
affected  him  much,  and  he  sougtht  relief  for  his  anxiety  in 
a  fii^cond  marriage.  He  bot'Hn  to  pnhlinh  another  work, 
which  he  never  finished,  eniuled  '  i'lL-irinnceutica  Raliona- 
li*.'  of  which  the  first  part  was  p-.ihlished  at  Oxford  in 
I  h73,  and  the  second  in  l^H.  This  work,  like  hisiinst, 
.v-as  an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  disease  on 
the  priaci|riee  of  the  cheraicsal  philoiophjr.  Hi*  LstiR  e^l« 
ii  neet  end  elegant.  Alt  his  work*  abound  in  hypothecs, 
but  they  contain  a  sjreat  amount  of  suund  observation, 
wliioh  renders  them  well  worth  jieaisul.  Most  oi'his  works 
have  gone  Ihroiifh  nvmierous  editioni;,  and  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  title  'OpemOninift  Wilii.*H.'  have  been  pub- 
li)»hed  several  times  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  eompuetive  oegleet  into  which  they  have  CUlen  may 
be  Rttributed  to  the  oiperier  piaetteel  eharaeftr  of  the 
writiTir>Ts  of  Sydenham,  his  sncces.sor  in  reputation,  who  re- 
jected much  of  the  hypothesi.*  that  hiudened  the  works  of 
previous  \vriteis. 

Willis  died  of  pleuiitis,  on  the  1 1th  of  .November,  1675. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  pit  t^',  and  procured  .i  serHetto 
be  performed  in  the  church  m  St.  Martin's  Ijaie,  eveiy 
noming  early,  in  order  that  he  night  attend  befiire  he 
visited  hi«  patients.  At  his  death  he  left  a  bequest  of  20/. 
a  year  for  tne  continuance  of  this  service.  He  also  appro- 
priated all  his  Sunday  fees  to  cliarituhlc  puri)ose*.  He 
discovered  the  miiieiaJ-spring  at  Astrop  near  Berkeley  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  made  it  very  famous,  till  the  people 
of  the  ptace  offending  the  well-known  Dr.  Kadcliffe,  made 
hin  deetar*  that  he  would  put '  s  trad  in  their  well,'  which 
he  did  by  decrjing  its  virtue*  wherever  he  went.  There 
are  two  English  works  said  to  be  written  by  Willis,  which 
were  published  af^er  his  death :  the  one '  A  Vlain  and  Ka.sie 
Method  for  preservintf 'by  God's  Bleasintr  tliose  that  are 
well  from  the  Infection  ot'the  Plague,'  written  in  166<i :  and 
another,  a  collection  of  receipts  selected  ftt>m  Dr.  WiUts's 
medical  works. 

(Haller,  Aft.  JM. ;  Btog.  Mid. ;  Bhg.  Brit,;  Aikin, 
Bt'or.  Dirt.) 

WILLIS.  BROWNE,  an  English  antiquary  of  note, 
grandson  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Wilhs, 
and  by  his  mother's  side  of  Robert  Browne,  of  Krunipton 
in  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  at  BiandfonI  in  that  county,  aep- 
tember  ]4th,  1682.  AHer  passing  through  Westminster 
SelMoli  at  which  time  he  la  said  to  have  Ant  imbibed  a 
iMte  far  the  etady  ef  aicNteetural  and  eeeleiiaatieal  anti- 
rpiitie*,  the  neighbouring  abbey  being  his  favourite  haunt, 
be  entered  ChriHt  Church,  Oxford,  m  sjentlenian-com-  | 
'10.-  .  In  17i7  n; :i n  ird  ('alherit i, ! :iu^'M c  of  Daniel  i 
iviliot,  of  ao  antient  family,  who  bore  him  ten  children.  | 


This  lady,  who  died  in  1724,  was  her^-lf  a  person  of  some 
literary  pretension,  and  w  as  author  of  a  worlc  entitl^*Tha 
Established  Church  of  Euglaud  the  CathoIickChui«h.*Loo* 
don,  17I8,a  performance  which  her  husband  appears  to  have 
thought  veiy  meanly  of.  On  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
being  revived,  1717-lH,  he  became  a  member  of  il,  and  in 
1740  the  degree  of  LI,. I),  was  conferred  upon  him  by  tha 
univerhity  of  Oxford.  In  the  I'ollowini;  year  he  tesiiticd 
liis  semte  of  the  compliment  by  prtij<eiiting  to  tliat  body  hia 
valuable  cabinet  of  English  coins ;  he  was  also  a  consider* 
aUe  benefactor  tcj  the  liodieiaa  libraiy.  by  hie  dooatiooe 
of  M88.  Nor  did  his  liberality  confine  itself  to  nnniieenee 
of  that  kind  ;  for,  in  174G,  he  contributed  towards  rebuild* 
ing  Stony  Stratford  church,  and  in  17ryi  gave  2U0/.  to- 
wards repairing  the  fine  tower  of  tliat  at  livickingham,  for 
which  place  he  liad  been  returned  to  parliament  aearlv 
half  a  century  before,  in  1706i  Hediied  at  hiiieat,  WluM* 
don  HaU.  Feb.  0»  1760. 

TbatBrawne  Willii  had  a  dedded  and  distotereeted 
passion  for  antiquarian  researchi's  cannot  be  doubted,  hince 
he  devoted  himself  to  it  at  a  time  when  little  regard  was 
had  to  such  studies,  and  induiixed  it  beyond  w  hat  prudence 
altogether  warranted,  ttoiisideiing  the  largeness  of  hia 
family — five  sons  anHas  many  daughters.  As  little  doubt 
can  then  be  that  hie  pabhcatiuns  promoted  a  taste  fbr 
similar  etodiee.  Hie  mateit  and  most  important  work  la 
his  'Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England,'  3  vols.  41o., 
with  plates,  which  appeared  in  1727.  1730,  and  1733.  Of 
his  '  Notitia  ParlianuMitarin,'  the  coiu  lii.'iion  was  not  j)ul>- 
lubed  till  17uO,  although  the  brst  part  had  been  printed  in 
1715.  His  last  production  WM a  'HillQiy  ofthe  TowttOf 
Buckingham,'  4to.,  17&&. 

(Chalmenii  Aiv'^.pyiwaf  Ih'cMiNMry /NieholK%  Literary 
AtuedotM.) 

WILLIS,  FRANCIS,  was  a  student  of  Brazennose  Col- 

IcL'e,  Oxfoixl,  and  took  holy  orders  in  the  year  1740.  He 
was  soon  alter  appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  John's,  \Vaj>- 
pine,  and  r.lterw  aids  to  Greatford  ih  lincolnshire.  Having 
a  taste  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  used  to  prescribe 
for  his  poor  parishioners,  which  incensed  the  lucdTcal  men 
in  the  ntiichoourhood  ao  mnah»  that  in  hit  own  defence  he 
obtained  the  det^ree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  Oxford  in 
1759.  His  nil  dica!  and  theoloirical  studies  induced  him  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  he  was  very  succcmI'uI 
in  it.o  trealmeut.  It  wa.s  on  aecnunt  that  lie  was  called 
in  to  take  charge  of  George  ill.,  when  the  king  was  for  the 
fir>t  timu  deprived  of  the  ui>e  of  lue  mental  faculties.  Hie 
treatment  was  auoeeaaftil  in  thte  eeoe,  and  gained  Ibr  him 
a  great  reputation,  m  addition  to  a  peimon  of  IflOOf.  per 
annum  for  twenty-one  years,  .^fler  ciirinf:  the  kin^,  he 
was  sent  tor  to  atleud  tiie  (jueen  of  Poituirnl,  w[io  was 
Ishourini,'  under  aberration  of  mind.  He  succeeded  in  re- 
stunne  her  majesty  to  pecicct  heitith,  and  received  for  his 
services  20,000/.  He  kept  an  establishment  for  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  iniane  at  Greatford,  in  Lincolnahirei  when 
he  died  en  the  flth  of  Beeember,  1807,  In  the  flOth  year  of 
his  age. 

Willis  has  left  behind  him  no  work  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity, and  he  would  perhaps  have  found  it  diftlcult  to  ex- 
plain his  own  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  dii^ease.  He 
was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  and  his  treatment  seemtd  rather 
the  result  of  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  each  in* 
dividual  case  required,  than  of  the  application  of  any  known 
principles.  Hia  penooal  influence  over  his  patients  was 
immense,  and  it  ie  leid  that  his  mode  of  looking  at  a  ma- 
niac '  would  mak*  Um  qinil  more  effeehialljr  tnu  chaine 

or  manacle*.' 

fWinslow,  Phvuic mid Phyticiant :  Gitit.'s  .1/'/ ».,vol.77.) 

WILLUCK.  WiLLOCKS,  or  WILLUX,  .lOHN,  one  of 
the  earliest  champions  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  il 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  AjTshire,  ab<mt  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rixteenth  century,  and  to  have  studied  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  fHar, 
but  whether  Kraiici«cftn  or  Donmniran  is  not  clearly  ajscer- 
tained.  He  visited  Ent;!and  in  the  year  1541,  havintr  be- 
fore that  time  liecome  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  ho  was  there  stU^jeded  to  imprisonment,  as  a 
mitigation  ap|iarentl]r  of  iheeevererponisbment  attending 
a  breach  of  (he  nr  artiefes  of  Henry  VIIT.  Ke  became 
afterwards  chaphiin  to  flie  duke  of  Suffolk,  an<I  on  tfie 
accession  of  Mary  of  Entjlanil  he  tliAl  to  Kriesland.  He 
was  there  patronized  by  the  Duche'-s  ,\nne,  who  employed 

him  in  several  missions  to  Scotlaud.  About  the  year  ISCR 
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he  returned  to  reside  in  his  nalivo  country,  and  preached  i 
the  doctrinca  of  the  Refonnation  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  He 
diitingt^ed  himself  as  a  controversialist,  and  carried  on 
a  debate  with  the  prineipal  champions  of  Catholieion  in 
Scotland.  In  1S09  ne  was  cited,  along  with  other  refonnen, 
to  answer  for  the  opinions  promulgated  by  him,  and  was  out- 
lawed for  not  appeanntf,  a  circumstAnce  attributed  with 
apparent  justice  to  breut-li  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mary  thp 
Queen  Regent.  He  now  rose  inpopulanty ;  large  masses  of 
people  flocked  to  his  ministrations ;  and  as  the  head  of  a 
ptrty  he  became  sufficiently  powetfiii  to  CMue  the  rejee- 
tion  of  a  proposal  by  the  hummed  Regrent,that  the  Romiih 
8'^  well  as  tlie  Protestant  spnice  mi^ht  be  placed  at  the 
C])tion  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  four  ministers 
appointed  to  assist  the  council  of  government  on  the  depo- 
sition of  (he  Regent,  in  154>1  he  was  appointed  one  ot  ihe 
'  superintendants'  who  succeeded  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
Cntbolic  bishops.  He  spent  a  grent  pert  ot  the  remainder 
of  fan  life  in  Engluid.  but  ^ne  BMdnator  of  eeveral  Gene- 
ral A<^^emblie!>  in  Scotland  IhKD  U68tO  1S68.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

(Wodrow,  Hioirrnplncal   Collection*  pHl»M  fixr  the 
Maitland  Ciub.  pp.  Uy-l  Iti,  449-453.) 

WILLOUGHBY,  SIR  HUGH.  The  history  of  thin  un- 
fortunate voyager  is  very  obscure.  A  portrait  is  shown  at 
Wotlaton  Hall  in  Nottinghamshire  (an  antient  seat  of  the 
Willoughbies  of  Risby  in  Derbyshire)  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh. 
Collins  conjecttires  that  '  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Knt.,  of 
Risby  in  Be-tiyshire,  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  W  illouchhy, 
who  died  in  Ui'^H,  by  his  son  William,  who  died  before  his 
father.  wa.s  the  voyatjer.'  If  this  conjecture  be  correct. 
Sir  Hu^h  was  the  son  of  William,  by  his  wife  Helena, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Egerton,  of  Wriiie 
H^l  in  tbc  eoun^  of  Cticiter,  and  had  himself  a  son 
Hemy  (cieited  a  beiDnet  by  James  I.  in  Jttne.  1611%  by 
his  wife  Johanna,  daughter  of  ^ir  Nicliolas  Strelly,  Knt 

Clement  Adams,  in  his  n,ii  ratr.e  of  Chancellor  s  vo^ ago, 
mentions  Sir  Hugh  in  these  terms:  — 'To  which  office  and 
place  [commander  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  mer- 
chants adventalien  in  ISBS^],  although  many  men  (and 
eone  (rf  tbem  void  of  cxpenenoe)  offered  themaeivei,  yet 
one  Sir  Hugh  'Willoo^bic,  a  most  "valiant  gentleman  and 
well  bom,  very  earnestly  requested  to  have  that  care  and 
command  committed  unto  hmi ;  of  whom  before  all  others, 
both  by  reason  of  his  goodly  personage  (for  he  was  of  a 
tall  stature)  as  also  for  his  singular  skill  in  the  services  of 
war,  the  company  of  merchants  made  greatest  account ;  so 
titat  at  the  last  th^  concluded,  and  made  choice  of  him 
fcr  the  governor  of  tnia  voyage,  and  appointed  to  him  the 
admiral,  with  authority  and  command  over  all  the  rest.' 
This  appointment  was  confirmed  in  a  licence  to  discover 
strange  countries  from  the  king  Edward  VI.,  of  which  a 
MS.  copy  is  contained  in  a  volume  (.Faustina,  C.,ii.)  of  the 
Cotton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  only  narrative  of  this  voyage  that  we  have  been  able 
todisoover  is  that  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Hak- 
loyt,  purporting  to  be  the  ioumal  of  ffir  Hugh  Wil- 
longhby  himself,  and  incidental  notices  in  Clement  Adams's 
account  of  Chancellor's  adventures,  and  in  the  voyages  of 
liurrough  and  Jenkinson  in  17")tt,  in  the  same  collection. 
Amon^  the  Cotton  MSS.  already  alluded  to  (Otho,  E.,  viii.) 
there  is  a  list  of  the  three  shii»  fitted  out  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  of  the  names  and  offices  of  all  persons  em- 
barked in  them ;  and  a  jonmal  of  the  voyage  from  the  UHh 
of  May  to  the  end  of  8epteml)«r,  1B53.  It  Ins  been  mueh 
injured  by  fire,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  what  is  printed  in  Hakluyt'a  work.  It 
appears  to  be  in  the  hand  vmI;  ii^  of  Michael  Lok.  Pur- 
chas  (vol.  iii.,  p.  463)  mentions  '  a  will  of  Gabnel  Wil- 
loughby,  his  kinsman,  sulMcribed  bv  Sir  Hugh,  which  will 
I  now  nave,  and  keep  as  a  relic  of  that  worthy  discoverer.' 

The  expedition  or  whidt  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  ap- 
pointed commander  was  fitted  out  by  '  the  mystery  and 
company  of  merchants  adventurers  for  the  discovenr  of 
regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  unknown,'  whose 
governor  wan  Sel)astian  ("abut.  It  consisted  of  three  ves-' 
sels:— the  bona  Speranza,  of  r20  tons,  lommanded  by  Sir 
Hugh  Wilioughby.  admiral  uf  Ihe  tieet,  captain,  with  a 
master  and  mate, and  36  seamen ;  the  Edward  Bonaventura. 
Richard  CtnnoeUor,  pilot'Oi^ior  of  the  fleet,  captain,  of 
160  tons,  with  a  master  and  mate,  numster,  surgson,  and 
50  scam'  ".  :  nnri  !!r,nn  Cnnf  dentia.  of  90  tons,  under  a 
master  and  mate,  wiUi  22  seamen.   The  vessels  were  vic- 


tualled for  fifteen  months.  Six  merchan*?  embarked  'va 
the  admiral's  ship^  nine  in  the  pilot-major's,  and  three  is 
the  third  veasflL  The  entire  direction  of  the  adventne 
waa  vested  in  a  eoonral  of  twehre.  The  eouoeU  oomiittd 
of  the  adnnal  and  wkyt-in^ioi;  Iba  nmUn  of  the  lim 
vessels,  thamlidiiarfUraeiMnihaiili^  and  tiMtiuMiOM^ 
mates. 

The  expedition  allnl  fr u-n  Deptford  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1553,  but  was  detained  ui  ihe  nver  and  off  the  coast  by 
baflhig  winda  tiU  ttn  Zkd  June.   It  fell  in  with  the  Jior- 
wagiaB  ooaat  eome  way  south  of  the  Bnit  Islands,  on  the 
14m  of  July.  On  the  9(Mh  of  July,  while  bearing  up  tw 
Wardhus,  east  of  the  North  Cape,  and  the  most  easterly 
station  of  the  Danes  in  Finmark,  the  vessels  were  separated 
by  a  storm.  Next  day  the  BonaSperanza  and  the  Bona  Can- 
fidentia  once  more  joined  company,  but  Chancellor's  vmtA 
did  not  again  fall  in  with  them.  Clemei^  Adams's  account 
of  their  sejMuation,  derived  firom  some  mariners  of  the 
Edward  Bonaventura,  is  as  fellows : — *  The  veiy  same  dsy 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock,  so  great  a  tern-  . 
pest  suddenly  arose,  and  the  seas  were  so  outngeous,  thst 
the  ships  could  not  keep  their  intended  course,  but  some 
were  per  force  driven  one  way  and  <iome  another,  to  their 
great  peril  and  hazard.    The  general  with  his  loudest  Toic« 
cried  out  to  Richard  Chancellor,  and  earnestly  requested 
him  not  to  go  &r  from  him ;  but  he  neither  could  nor 
would  keep  eoapainr  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  an  flwt»  to 
the  admlraj  was  of  Better  sail  than  his  ship.  But  the  aid 
admiral  (I  know  not  by  what  means)  bearing  all  his  siilv  , 
was  carried  away  with  .so  great  force  and  swiftness,  that  J 
not  long  al^er  he  was  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  the  thi:t*.  ] 
ship  also,  with  the  same  storm  and  like  rage,  was  dispened 
and  lost  us.  The  ship-boat  of  the  admiral  (striking  aigainst 
the  ship)  was  ovcrwMlmed  in  the  ei^t  and  view  of  the 
marineit  of  the  Bonaventni* ;  and  ai  Ibr  them  that  ait 
already  returned  and  arrived,  they  know  nothing  of  the  re?*  i 
of  the  ships  what  has  become  of  them.'    The  narrative  m  , 
the  diary  attributed  to  Sir  Hugh  WiUoa|^ll)|jr  MRWpoadl  1 
with  this  account  in  ail  e^entiais.  ! 

It  appean  from  the  journal  just  referred  to.  that  the  Born 
Spcuaim  and  Bona  Confideirtia  ware  toaaed  about  in  tbt 
NcKfh  Sea  fimn  tOia  aoth  of  July  to  the  IMh  of  Septenibcr. 
vainly  attempting  to  make  Wardhus.    On  that  dar  they 
entered  a  harbour  which  we  le&ra  from  Jenkinson  wa.i  th* 
mouth  of  the  river  Arzina,  six  days'  sail  east  of  Wardh'Ji, 
and  one  day's  sail  west  of  the  Swiatoi  No»,  the  western  , 
headland  of  the  'White  Sea.  '  This  haven,'  says  the  joomal.  | 
'  runneth  into  the  nain  about  two  leagues,  and  is  is  . 
breadth  half  a  league,  wherein  are  very  many  seal-fishss 
and  other  great  fishes :  and  upon  the  main  we  saw  bean,  I 
g^eat  deer,  foxes,  with  divers  strange  beasts,  as  elkn 
and  such  others,  which  were  to  us  unknown  and  also  wi  - 
derful.   There  remaining  in  this  haven  the  space  c;  s 
sevennigbt,  seeing  the  year  far  spent,  and  also  very  e.: 
weather,  as  froat, snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  had  been  the  ; 
depth      winter,  we  tiioaght  it  best  to  winter  then, 
wherefore  we  sent  out  three  men  south<south-west  ts  , 
search  if  they  could  find  people,  who  went  three  dsy^  • 
journey,  but  could  find  none.    Alter  that  we  sent  o'hf: 
three  westward  four  days'  journey,  which  also  retumri 
without  tinding  any  people.    Then  sent  we  three  m^r 
south-east  three  days'  journey,  who  in  like  sort  retame*. 
without  tinding  of  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitatioo. 
They  entered  *  the  narnour  of  death '  (as  it  is  called  in  tk  \ 
maigin  of  the  Cotton  MS..  Otho,  E..  viii..  p.  15)  on  the  Wh  i 
of  September :  they  remained  a  week  before  resolving  t  o  vr  i-  - 
ter  there  ;  and  they  sent  out  three  exploring  parties,  tv-o  d 
which  appeal-  to  have  been  at  least  six  and  one  eight  d»« 
absent.   This  bnngs  m  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  Tit 
date  of  Gabriel  Willoughby's  will,  which  Purchas  saytvi* 
in  hii  rwssion.  shows  that  ttme  of  the  paitjr  qiimC  W« 
been  anve  in  January,  1394.  Nothing  more  is  know.tf 
their  fate.    In  1557  Stephen  Bnrrough  was  despatc"^ 
from  Colmogro  to  search  for  the  Bona  Ksperanra,  t  \ 
Bona  Confidentia,  and  the  Philip  and  Mars  anotlit  r  \  Jli 
sel  belonging  to  the  merchants  adventurers,  ^vhlch  wj 
also  missing.   At  Kegor  he  learned  from  a  Dronth^ 
skipper  that  the  Philip  and  Mary  had  returned  to  BnglsS 
ana  that  the  Bona  Confidentia  was  lost,  and  that  heM 
bought  her  sails  for  his  sliip.   Of  the  fate  of  the  Bona  ■ 
peranza  he  does  nut  appear  to  have  obtained  any  inte| 
gence.    Anthony  ,Trii'-.in.son,  in  hi~.  account  of  his  voyJ 
to  Russia,  wntten  apparently  between  Januaiy  and  Apa 
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1558,  speaks  with  certainty  of  Sir  Hugh  Willou^hby  haviiiR 
period  with  all  his  compoay.  Purchas  mcntion:t  that  the 
Bona  Speranza  was  discoveNd  in  the  spring  of  1554  by 

!  BwMiiWi  who  found  all  tho  cmw  dead.  We  ue  left  to 
inliBr  ftob  then  vague  etmtementa  that  the  joaroal  of  the 
Toyape  published  by  Hakluyt,  and  the  will  which  came 
m\o  Purchas's  poaseshion,  were  obtained  from  the  Hussiatis. 
The  pilof-niajor,  Richard  Chancellor,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
earliest  Eneliah  accounts  of  Russia,  reached  Cotmogru  on 

i  tbeDwiaa  IB  eafety;  but  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  his 
return  in  Ktdigo  Bay  (Scotland),  on  the  10th  of  Novenv' 
l>er.  1506k  and  hmiaei^  along  with  eannl  of  I»t  ■enmen. 
drowned.  Of  the  three  vesada  which  compoaad  tiw  expe- 
dition to  which  Eni^land  owed  the  commencement  of  it!< 
trade  to  Archanjjel,  not  one  returned  to  this  euiintry,  and 
of  their. crews  only  a  few  of  the  common  seamen  of  the 
£dward  Bonaventura. 

(Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  (edition  of  1590) ;  Purchas's  Pilgrim- 
'get  vol.  iii. ;  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  Kitidi 
MuMum,  Ottio,  E.,  viii.,  23,  c. ;  Fauatina,  C,  ii.,  27,  f.) 

WILLOW-HERB,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  be- 
longint:  \o  Epilobiurn,  tn  extensive  p^enus  in  the  natmal 
order  Onagracea;.  The  rchu-h  Ei)ilobiura  is  composed  of 
lieibs  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaves  ;  axillary  or  solitary 
flowers,  or  di8poi>ed  in  terminal  spikes,  each  flower  fur- 
nished with  a  bractea ;  the  corollas  purple,  rose-coloured, 
or  fleab-ooloured.  The  CMhfX  haa  four  aepals  connected 
in  a  lonfT  tube ;  the  petali  mm;  atnnena  eight;  the  cap- 
sule linear,  lilur.tly  tetragonal,  4-cellcd,  4-valved.  many- 
seeded,  and  inseparable  irom  the  calyx  ;  ti)e  seeds  pen- 
dulous and  covered  with  p;n)ijus.  About  lorty-fivt' species 
of  this  eenus  liave  been  described :  they  are  natives  of 

,  thceoo&iMitaandimmiitainoniifiitrietaof  Eniope.Arin, 
and  America. 

R  an/fusti/olium,  Narraw4anr«d  Willow-herb,  or 

French  Willow,  lias  a  creeping  root;  emet*  nearly  bitnjjle 
Mi-m;  subse-sile,  lanceolate,  undulated,  glabrous  leaves, 
with  pellueid  veins  ;  the  flowers  braeteateil  in  spicate 
racemes  ;  tliu  style  reflexed,  pilose  at  the  ba>e,  and  .shorter 
than  the  stamens.  It  is  found  in  mountains,  woods,  and 
meadows  in  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
found  in  moist  shaa  v  places  in  the  north  of  Englud  and 
in  the  south  of  Scotland :  it  has  crimson  inodorous  flowers 
with  blue  pollen.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  is 
nOen  introuueed  into  gardens;  but  it  requires  great  atten- 
tion, as  its  roots  spread  very  rapidly,  and  are  ROt  rid  of 
with  prcat  difficulty.  In  Karatchatka  the  pith  of  this 
plant  is  dried  and  boiled,  and,  on  being  fennentedt  is  con- 
verted into  ale  and  vinegar.  The  young  ahooto  are  said 
t  u  be  eatable,  but  the  natiired  pnat  posaewes  narcotic 
]>ruportiea.  As  this  plant  b  veiy  common  in  some  places, 
two  or  three  varieties  have  been  observed  and  described. 

E.  hinutum.  Hairy  Willow-herb,  or  Codlinj^s-and-C'ream, 
ha.s  creeping  roots;  branched  haiiy  stems;  lower  leaves 
opposite,  upper  ones  alternate,  ovato-lanceolate,  hairy, 
toothed,  hall  btem-elaspmg ;  stigma  4-clefl,  the  segments 
deflexed.  Tins  plant  is  Ibuod  in  wet  placea  in  Europe 
and  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  a  common  plant  in 
ditches,  on  the  marrins  of  riven, nmotiL-^t  reeds  and  coarse 
glasses.  Tlie  whole  plant  is  downy  .ukI  i  lanimy.  It  ex- 
hales a  peculiar  acidulous  bcent,  wtueli,  iVom  lis  lesein- 
blance  to  th&t  dish,  has  {procured  it  tiic  name  of  Codlines- 
aad-Cream.  Tliis  aeent  it  not  unUlce  that  of  hot  apine- 
pie. 

Althou^  tins  genus  is  nnroeroas,  the  species  offer  no 

great  variety  of  character.  None  of  them  possess  active 
medicinal  properties,  w  hich  is  a  character  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belong;  nor  do  they  yield  secretions  which 
render  them  available  as  food  ior  man  or  beast.  All 

.  of  them  are  ornamental  plants,  and  may  be  introduced 
into  gardens.  They  require  little  care  in  their  cultivation, 

,  as  they  will  grow  in  any  common  gaiden«>il,  and  may  be 

'  easily  piropa^Kted  by  sowing  the  seed  or  by  dividing  the 

.  roots. 

WILLOWS.  [Salix.] 

^  ,  WILLUGHBEIA,  a  small  East  Indian  genus  of  the  na- 

Jj^tural  family  of  Apocynacca?.    If  was  so  named  by  Dr. 

''.  ^Roxburgh  in  honour  of  Francis  Wi]lught)y,  F.R.S.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  calyx  MlQdl,  5-cIeft, 

^permanent;  corolla  regular,  ttypogynons,  monopetalous, 

^  ttlver-«haped ;  limb  Of  5  oblique  segments,  deciduous. 
Stamens  5,  included  within  corol.  Anthers  2-celled,  ovate, 

i  LaP^^'   Ovaty  2-celled.   btyics  iidymous.  Stigma  conical. 
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Ovules  attached  to  two  opposite  parietal  placenta.  Fruit 
a  large  berry,  solitarv,  half  2-ccllcd,  many-seeded.  Seeds 
naked,  in  rows  imbedded  in  pulp.  Ttw  species  focm 
climbing  shrulw  with  opposite  leaves,  and  the  infloteaeenea 
in  axillary  cymes.  frT  edulh,  a  native  of  Silhet  and 
Chiftagong,  yields  a  milky  juice,  whieli  concretes  into  an 
indifl'eient  kind  of  clastic  rubber  ur  ciontehouc.  The  na- 
'  ti\  i-s  oi'  tilt!  above  distrii-ts  eat.  the  Iruit  and  esteem  it  good, 
i  The  fruit  of  another  species,  IV.  Mariabanut  to  called  lirom 
the  province  of  «Meb  it  is  a  native^  is  ydkm  and  about 
the  size  of  an  onnge. 

WILLU6HBY,  9RANCI8.  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Willughby,  Knight,  and  was  born  in  IGS.'i.  His 
lather,  who  was  in  ciisy  circumstances,  paid  trreat  atten- 
tion to  the  edueatioii  of  his  son,  «lio  vv;is  so  dilif^eiit  in  his 
studies  that  it  was  feared  he  would  injure  hi.s  health.  He 
earlv  acquired  great  kiiuwlcdgu  both  of  tne  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  natural 
science.  He  was  admitted  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1G56,  and  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1699.  It  was  here  that  he  became  a 
p.ipil  of  John  Ray,  and  a  lasting  friendship  was  soon 
luruied  between  the  master  and  pupil.  Willughby  had  a 
mind  constituted  very  similarly  to  that  of  Ray,  and  both 
of  tliem  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  natural 
science.  Ray  had  at  this  lime  made  great  progress  in  the 
study  of  botamr,  and  bad  already  begun  to  reduce  to  haiw 
mony  the  connued  flicts  which  had  neen  heaped  together 
in  that  department  of  .science,  and  this  seems  to  have  in- 
spired Willughby  to  do  tiie  same  for  zoology-  The  Pan- 
dects of  Gessner  and  Aldio\.uuUis  had  been  published, 
but  the  question  that  occurred  to  hia  mind  was.  How 
nnieh  of  all  this  is  true,  and  how  much  is  false  ?  To 
answer  this  question  for  the  science  of  zoology  as  it 
then  extsted,  he  set  to  woA.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Oxford  in  16C0,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  the  works 
on  natural  history  in  tlie  libraries  there.  Shortly  after  the 
return  of  Willughby  from  Oxford,  Ray  refused  to  sign 
the  .\ct  of  Uniformity,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
fellowship  and  leave  Cambridge.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  two  friends  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
viaitittg  TkWiee,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  with  the  object  of  gaining  all  possible  inform 
mation  on  natural  historj- :  Ray  examined  plants,  whilst 
Willughby  attended  to  (ho  animals.  They  returned  laden 
with  treasures,  which  Willusliby  immediately  commenced 
working  at,  for  the  purpose  of  jiublishing  a  large  work  on 
the  animal  kingdom.  Before  doing  this  he  contemplated 
a  voyage  to  America,  in  order  to  add  to  his  knowledge. 
But  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labours  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1672.  He  had  published 
little,  and  thousrht  his  labours  too  imperfect  to  ju.stify  their 
publieal :on.  Kay  however  ur::ed  upon  bim,  as  he  sass  in 
one  of  his  works,  lor  three  reoson.s,  that  he  should  allow 
him  to  publish  his  works ;  fir^t,  the  glory  of  God ;  secondly, 
the  assistance  of  others  in  the  same  studies ;  and  thirdly, 
the  honour  of  tbdr  native  land.  Upon  these  ovounda  he 
permitted  Ms  worits  to  be  published,  and  Ray  beenme 
their  editor.  He  also  Ivtt  Tl.^y  one  of  his  executors.  Mid 
coiuniittcd  to  him  the  eharge  of  educating  bis  two  sons 
Franci.s  and  Thomas.  Franei;-.  the  elder,  who  wxs  then 
only  four  years  old,  died  young  ;  and  Thomas  subsequently 
became  Lord  Middleton.  For  this  office,  which  Ray  sa- 
credly fulfilled,  Willughby  left  him  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
whi^  constituted  the  chief  part  of  this  great  inan'k  hieome 
throughout  his  life. 

Tlic  first  work  edited  by  Ray  after  Willughby 's  death 
was  his  Ornithology,  with  the  title  •  Ornithologia-  Libri 
Tres :  in  quibus  Aves  omnes  hactenus  cognitas,  in  metho- 
dum  iiaturis  suis  convenientem  redactae,  accurate  descri- 
buntur.  Descriptiones  iconibus  elegantissimis  et  vivamm 
avium  aimillimis  aeri  incisLs  illustrantur.  Totum  opus  re- 
cognovit,  digessit,  supplevit  Johannes  Raius.*  Ix>ndon. 
1676,  folio.  TTiis  work  was  translated  into  English  by  Raj-, 
and  the  plates  republished,  in  1578.  It  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  original  ob.servation,  and  gives  a  very  full  and 
exact  account  of  the  habits  of  the  tnrds  descrifed,  is  well 
as  of  their  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  keeping;  them.  There 
are  frequently  also  good  accounts  of  dissections  of  various 
birds.  Cuvier  says  that  aU  subsequent  writers  have  fol- 
lowed Willughby,  and  that  his  obienratioBs  are  wonder* 
full  V  correct.  The  English  work  concludes  with  a  treatise 
on  FalconiT.   Although  Ra^  seems  to  have  Uken  grail 
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trOttUe  wHh  the  plitni  Ibey  are  too  tnacoumte  to  he  of 
HM  •!  prannt.  Bnt  tlM  leUerprett  i«  a  pereanial  source 
of  correct  ofawrvttion  on  the  habits  and  atraeture  of  Urda. 
In  16^6  Rny  edited  a  second  work  on  the  tune  plan,  em- 
brRcing  the  fishes.  This  was  pablished  at  London,  in 
folio,  with  the  title  •  HistorisB  Pisdum  Libri  9u*tuor.'  The 
dencrlpttons  in  this  work  are  srood,  and  Ciivier  rtates  that 
It  contained  many  observations  on  the  Mediterranean 
fishes  that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  In  all  his  de- 
scriptions Willughby  was  Tery  careful  in  distinguishing 
«peciiic  characters,  and  in  this  vajr  be  Qoneeted  awny  of 
the  errors  of  preceding  writers. 

Willughby  and  Kay  were  early  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  "Wil  hi  i^hhy  contributed  some  papers 
to  the  •  Philosophical  Tran>-aci  inn  '  ru'fore  his  death.  Two 
of  these  were  published  in  the  '  Transaction&'  for  1671 ;  one 
of  them  •  On  a  kind  of  Wasp  called  Iclineumons,*  and  an- 
other'On  the  Hatching  of  a  kind  of  Bee  lodged  in  old 
willows.'  Ray  afterwards  contributed  many  papers  on  in- 
sects, of  which  the  substanoo  hid  been  piepaied  from 

Wilhit^hbys  manuscripts. 

Kay,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Omitholoeia,'  has  left  be- 
hind nim  a  beautiful  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  his  flriend  in  the  summary  he  there  gives  of  his 
ehamcter.  Re  teems  to  have  added  to  habits  of  ezecesiTe 
industry  and  *  rare  pMloeophreal  gentiiB.  every  virtue.  It 
is  t\o  sinat!  praise  to  say  he  wa<5  ^•rorfhy  of  his  master  and 
hi.s  friend.  The  influence  of  ^VilhI£;hby  undoubtedly,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ilay,  has  been  very  prcat  in  every  de- 
partment of  zoology,  and  had  he  lived  to  have  laboured 
more,  and  to  have  develoned  the  great  principles  of  clas- 
eUlcatioii  in  SMdocy,  whicn  Ray  did  in  botany,  then  might 
H  hare  been  said  that  the  foundation  of  both  sciences  was 
laid  at  the  same  period  in  Great  Britain.  [Ray.I 

(Derham'B  UfeoJ  Ray ;  Ray's  Preface  to  Wfllughby's 
Ornit/toloey.) 

WILMOT,  JOHN.  KARL  OP  ROCHESTER,  was 
bom  at  Dichley  (Oxfordshire),  10th  of  April,  1647,  or,  ac- 
oording  to  Bomet  and  Wood,  in  1648.  He  was  the  son  of 
Beniy,  eart  of  Ro^ester,  a  tMnve  royalist  in  the  civil  warb 
and  a  faithflil  adherent  of  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  He  was 
educated  in  the  free-school  at  Burford,  and  at WadhamCoI- 
}ece,  Oxford,  where  he  showed  remarkable  talents.  At 
school  he  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  T,atin,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  the  best  authors  of  the  Augrustan  ape, 
in  whose  writings  he  ever  afterwards  delighted.  At  col- 
I«e  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Blamlford, 
aifcrwards  bishop  of  Oxford  and  of  Worcester,  but  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  pleasure  rather  than  to  study,  and,  break- 
ing oif  his  courec  of  readin;;  at  an  early  age,  set  off  upon 
his  travels  in  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  England 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  ape,  and  presented  himself  at 
tlM!'(m  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  the  graces  of  his  person 
•Hid  Ibe  liTelincss  of  his  wit  and  fancy  nade  him  an  ac- 
ceptable companion.  He  also  sought  opportunitiee «f  dis- 
tinction in  war.  In  the  wintiv  of  1066  he  went  to  sea  with 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the  Revengp,  commanded  by  Sir 
T.  Tiddiman,  and  displayed  great  courage  in  the  attack 
made  on  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  port  of  Bergen.  In  the 
following  summer  he  again  went  to  sea,  imder  Sir  Edward 
Spiagge,  and  in  the  miost  of  an  engagement  Tolonteered 
to  canv  ft  despatch  in  an  open  boat,  a  service  of  great 
peril,  which  he  executed  with  daring  and  judgment  These 
warlike  deeds  gave  him  a  reputation  for  courac;e,  which 
however  he  did  not  sustain  at  court.  He  was  accused  of 
sneaking  away  in  slrccl  tmnrrels,  and  of  evading  duels 
which  he  had  jprovoked.  This  imputation  suggested  tlic 
tioM  of  flir  C.  wa«pe :~ 

*noa  CMMt  Kurt  an  man'i  hvne  with  Ihy  >U  wAf 
ny  pan  i*  full  JH  hat  mien  lu  thy  iw  aid.' 

He  is  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  court  life  free  from 
habits  of  intemperance,  but  his  convivial  disposition,  his 
extreme  youUi,  and  the  contagious  example  of  a  profligate 
court  soon  led  him  into  such  excesses  that,  as  he  aaatired 
fihr.  Burnet,  for  five  years  together  he  was  continually 
dmnlr.  His  Otncy  was  more  hixoriant  when  inflamed  by 
wine,  and  his  companions  encouraged  his  excesses  the 
better  to  enjoy  his  wit.  In  the  midst  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  extravagant  frolics  and  tniffoonery,  he  occa- 
Sionailv  found  time  for  poetry.  Its  character  naturally 
took  the  cast  of  his  life  and  habits:  personal  satires,  or 
diinidng  and  amatory  8ongs>  were  the  least  ignoUe  firuits  of 


his  genius;  licentious  and  obscene  ¥rr*(?,  the  mere  re- 
flection of  his  life,  was  his  ordinary  recreation  ;  and  hk 
liveUness  and  wit*  aiid  tho  gcaoe  aad  spirit  of  his  Tersiflca- 
tion,  only  mum  m  to  ngret  the  miMpplieatiaa  «f  ha 
abnfHee. 

Tlie  service?  of  his  fkther  and  his  own  favour  tA  court 
obtained  for  him  the  offices  of  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  comptroll  1 1  i  Woodstock  Park.  But  allhouc- 
his  convivial  talents  rendered  lum  agrweable  to  the  kmi: 
his  satires  often  gave  offence.  On  one  occa»ion,  v.hi  > 
drunk,  he  put  into  the  \an^  band  a  paper  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Kbel  be  bad^written  upon  some  ladies,  but 
which  happened  to  be  a  satire  upon  King  Charles  himself 
At  another  time  he  ventured  so  fiur  ee  to  9en)aM»  upon 
the  door  of  tb«  Ung**  bcdiQom  the  wuIUdvpk  moek 
epitaph — 

Bare  liw  oar  WTtnafB  lord  th*  kia$t 

WhM«  «otd  no  DU»  teliM  «b  i 
Bs  Bfwv  «n  a  Csoliik  lldv, 

fivr  aw  Mb  ■  «b«  wa,*^ 

Among  the  various  accomplishments  of  Rochester,  thai  of 
mimicry  was  conspicuous.  At  one  time  he  disguised  him- 
self as  an  Italian  mountebank,  and  practised  the  a.*l  ^ 
medicine  in  Tower  Street :  at  other  times  he  dreesed  him- 
self as  a  porter  or  a  beggar*  and  in  lueh  diatactefs  di- 
verted himlself  with  low  amoum» 

The  Ineeaaant  debauchery  in  which  Ma  ymith  was  mkhi 
hrounjht  on  painftil  diseases  and  a  broken  constitutifla. 
And  although  his  habits  and  the  depraved  society  in  which 
he  had  lived,  t<»Rether  with  the  love  of  displaying  his  wil 
on  all  occasions,  had  poisoned  his  mind  with  inhdelity,  he 
began  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  treat  religion  with  respect, 
change  in  his  oplnioos  was  mainly  caused  bv  dv 
society  of  Dr.  Burnet,  who  bad  attended  at  the  death-t>td 
of  one  of  Rochester's  friends,  and  was  otherwise  slightlr 
known  to  him,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  tbi 
earl,  at  that  time  recovering  from  a  severe  illnes.<».  Bumet 
listened  to  his  infldel  arguments,  and  answered  them  with 
earnest  kindness.  He  explained  the  8crii)ture8  in  a  tone  of 
philosophy  that  suited  the  inteUectual  pride  of  Rochest; 
and  at  length  convinced  him  of  the  tnith  of  re  Upon  sk 
of  the  necessity  of  repentance.  Their  intemews  an 
tmtchingly  described  by  Bishop  Bumet  himseIC  in  Iris 
'  I.i  fv    id  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,'  a  book  which. 


as  Dr.  Johnson  truly  says, '  the_  critic  ought  to  r^d  for  its 
elegance,  the    " " 
for  its  piety.' 


truly  savs, ' 
luloMpner 


tw  Us  avgnmenbt  sad  the  wnt 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1680  he  was  seized  with  his  last 
sickness,  which  h&  was  convinced  would  be  fatal.  In  tbr 
midst  of  the  severest  agonies  of  nrind  and  body,  he  agua 
sent  for  his  friend  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
sincere  repentance.  He  desired  him 'to  tell  one  for  Mfhon 
he  wa.s  much  concerned,  that  though  there  were  nolhinr 
to  come  after  this  life,  yet  all  the  pleasures  he  had  tra 
known  in  sin  were  not  worth  the  torture  he  had  felt  talii 
mind.'  His  last  days  are  affectiugly  described  bjr  the  same 
admirable  biographer,  and  were  auwi  as  berame  a  Christian 
*I  do  verily  believe,'  says  Dr.  Burnet, 'he  was  then  ■•. 
entirely  changed,  that  if  he  had  recovered  he  would  b«v't 
made  good  all  his  resolutions."  He  felt  deeply  the  niischio' 
he  had  done  by  his  example  and  by  his  perverted  talents, 
and  besought  Dr.  Bumet  to  publish,  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  a  history  of  lua  etai^  his  snffieringi,  and  repentance. 
He  died  on  the  SBtb  of  July,  1680,  in  the  thirty-fonrth  rtv 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father  m  Spt'Ubarr 
church,  Oxfordshire.  He  left  behind  him  a  son,  who  di« 
in  the  following  year,  and  three  dauirhtcrs. 

On  his  death-bed  he  had  given  strict  charge  that  all  ha 
licenltiout  and  profane  writings  should  be  destrojrcd;  but 
he  was  aearcely  dead  before  a  volume  of  poenm  iNaaat 
his  name  was  published.  Many  of  fhe  poems  are  mid  not 
to  have  been  written  by  him  ;  and  that  the  compositioDs  u 
well  as  the  frolics  of  otiicrs  should  have  been  attributed  to 
so  notorious  a  man,  is  not  improbable.  Amongst  the  ^'  - 
of  the  pieces  known  to  be  genuine  may  be  mentioned  Xtn 
'Satire  against  Man," An  Allusion  to  the  lOth  Satii«  of 
the  First  Book  of  H(»aee,'  and  *  Vcmes  npon  Nothi  w.* 

(Sbm  Ftumge*  qf  the  Lffk  andDtM  of  John^SM  it 
Rochester,  by  Gilbert  Bumet,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Biahor 
Sarum ;    Burnet's  Chen   Time:  Wood's  Athena  Qr^ 
nientes ;  Dr.  Johnson^i  I4fit  pfEMhetttTt  in  livm  of  Ik 

Poets.-) 

WILNA  is  an  extensive  Mvemment  of  West  Ruana. 
i  situated  between  SS"  dS' and  ae>  a4f  N.  laL  and  21*  ft' srf 
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2S*  40'  E.  long.  All  Samogitia  (except  the  town  of  Polan- 
gUL  with  its  tenitocT  on  the  Battie)  vad  ilnuMt  the  whole 
of  Lithttanui,  of  wMeh  Roarit  took  poMewon  on  the  thhd 

partition  of  Poland  in  IT'^Tj,  art-  comprehended  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Wilna,  which  wa^,  cun^tituted  by  Catherine  II. 
It  was  comix)scd  of  the  anlitMit  palatinate  of  Wiina,  of 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Troki,  and  of  the  duchy  of 
Samogitia;  but  in  1797  Paul  I.  added  to  it  the  government 
of  Grodoo,  wad  nve  to  the  whole  the  name  w  Ltthuaoiat 
whtjsh  reonineo  in  fbree  till  1902.  when  Grodno  was 
egiin  separated,  and  the  government  of  which  we  are 
treating  received  liually  its  antient  name  of  Wilna.  It 
IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  north- 
east by  Vitepsk,  on  the  east  by  Minsk,  on  the  south  by 
Grodno,  on  the  south-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
on  the  wait  bif  IVuaaia.  and  oa  the  iwrth-west  bv  the 
Baltie.  Its  aorea  k  24,400  ecjoare  mUea,  and  the  population 
1,31{V.800  inhabitants. 

Face  of  the  Country ;  Sail :  Climate. — ^The  country  is  an 
extensivt?  and  i-.itl\er  elevated  plain,  diversitied  by  fou.st.-. 
and  hills,  the  highest  of  which  however  do  not  rise  more 
than  30O  feet  (U>ove  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  hollows 
Are  filled  with  marshee  end  bon.  Some  diatiicta  are  too 
sandy  tor  vegetation,  hot  on  the  whole  the  soil  ii  not 
unfavouralile  to  cultivation:  in  many  parts  there  is  a 
rich  mould,  in  wiuL-h  all  kinds  of  grain  and  useful  plants 
flouri.sh.  Here  and  there  are  tomul  blocks  of  granite, 
and  fossil  bones  of  elephants  and  other  animals.  The 
countiy  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  one  vast 
forest  for  tbooeanda  of  jrean»  and  not  to  have  had  any 
haman  inhabitanta  till  about  1000  yean  ago.  The  progreea 
of  cultivation  has  of  course  thinned  the  forests,  but  there 
are  still  woods  of  great  extent  into  which  no  human 
foot  has  ever  penetrated.  There  are  many  lakes  and 
numerous  rivers  ;  most  of  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the 
Niemen,  which  forms  the  south-wt  btem  boundary  of  the 
provinee  toward^}  the  kiogdom  of  Poland.  The  Diina 
MMindi  tlie  province  for  a  ihoit  distance  on  the  extreme 
nortlMaaL  The  Wilia  is  the  principal  river ;  it  risea  in 
Minak,  it  ioined  by  tlie  Narocz  and  tne  Swienta,  and  talis 
into  the  Nieinen  at  Kauen.  The  Dange  and  the  Bcresina 
both  rise  in  the  province  ;  the  former  passes  into  Prussia, 
and  the  latter  into  Minsk.  Tlie  course  of  most  of  these 
riven  is  alow,  and  the  water  is  bad  in  consequence  of  the 
many  nudi  atieams  which  flow  into  them  from  the 
marshes,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  eaat  and  south-eaat  of  the 
province,  where  likewise  the  lakes  are  the  rooit  numerous, 
the  principal  of  wliicli  arc  t!if  Narocz,  to  the  east  of  Wilna, 
the  Driiiialy,  and  the  lake  of  Braslau.  The  climate  is 
more  temperate  than  that  of  the  adjoining  goveniment  to 
the  north,  but  the  winten,  though  short,  are  very  cold ; 
thesprinsia  loogaad  humid;  the  autumn  and  summer 
wetiiidl9g0.  There  are  no  endemic  diieeiea,  unleu  we 
reckon  u  raoi  the  p/ieaPofonfeo,  wtueh  however  is  gradu- 
ailly  disappearing. 

Natural  Prodnciium. — Agriculture  i^  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inha!)itunt>i.  Rye  i^tlu  j^iiuii  ino-t  ponLrally  cul- 
tivated, and  considerable  quantities  arc  expoiied.  Mext  to 
rya  are  barley  and  wheat,  Uien  oats,  buck-wheat,  peas  and 
twana,  and  a  little  miUet.  It  is  not  unusual  to  aow  wheat 
and  itarley  together  in  the  spring.  Aa  aoon  aa  the 
barley  is  ripe,  it  is  cut  down,  together  with  the  yonng 
wheat ;  the  latter  shout*  up  again  in  tlie  summer,  and 
vields  an  ahuj^iant  harvest.  Tiie  soil,  being  good,  even 
better  than  dtat  of  Courland,  generally  yields  sixfold,  and 
fresh  land  mqdl  more.  As  cultivation  is  gradually  extend- 
ing at  the  mpcwe  cf  the  fore«t%  and  a  better  ayatem  in- 
troduced, the  produce  may  be  expected  to  Increase  even 
in  a  greater  propoilinn  tlian  the  population,  and  leave  a 
larger  surplus  for  cxjiuitalion.  Flax  and  hemp  are  like- 
'.visi'  prown,  and  a  eoiisidenible  quantity  exported.  Hops 
are  grown  for  the  breweries,  but  the  gardens  produc^ 
scarcely  any  culinary  vegetables  or  fruit. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  la  on  the  whole  in  a  wretched 
condition.  The  peaaanta  at  least  have  only  poor  Ul-fed 
beasts,  horses  as  well  as  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  and  a  few 
geese  and  common  fowl.  On  Uie  estates  of  the  nobles  how- 
ever  the  cattle  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  there  is  a 
good  breed  of  small  but  spirited  and  hardy  horsem  called 
the  Lithuanian,  which  are  in  great  request  for  the  Rus.^lan 
lj|j^  cavalry.  Bees  arc  universally  kept  in  great  numbers, 
boUl  in  the  towns  and  country,  by  the  nobles  as  well  as  by 
the  peeaants.  The  ahundanee  and  remaikably  fine  qualt^ 


of  the  honey  are  attributed  to  tte  greet  fimila  of  lime* 
treea,  of  the  flowen  of  which  the  bees  are  veiy  fond. 
Though  a  ffreat  deal  of  honey  is  used  for  mead,  or  lipez, 

and  for  malinek,  a  beverage  composed  of  honey  and  rasp- 
berry iuice,  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  fishing  is 
of  httle  importance,  though  there  is  no  want  of  fresh-water 
fish  in  the  nvers  and  lakes,  such  as  perch,  pike,  oerp :  but 
there  is  none  for  expottaliMi.  SeMUh  are  olitaiiied  frooi 
Courland  and  livooia. 

Then  are  vast  fbresbr  of  oak,  flr,  ash,  beech,  lime,  wB> 
low,  mnplf ,  and  alder,  and  great  abundance  and  variety 
of  wild  1«  ri  ie.s  are  loiiml.  These  forests  not  only  fumisn 
large  quantities  of  timber  and  fuel,  but  supply  material  for 
building  every  year  about  3000  craft  for  uie  navigation  of 
the  Duna,  Wilia,  and  Niemen,  which  never  come  back. 
Great  quantitiea  of  chaicoal  are  bumad,  and  pitch,  tar, 
potashes,  and  lenip4)laek  are  made.  There  is  abundance 

of  game,  particftlarly  deer  'elk.s"',  and  wild  bea.s1.<i,  jps  well 
as  wolves,  bears,  gluttons,  foxes,  martens,  and  squirrels, 
which  ati'  hunted  lor  their  fur>i.  Hares,  partridges,  and 
game  of  diti'ercnt  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  fields,  and  in 
a  wooded  valley  near  Letewik  there  arc  still  some  wiid 
bulls  (urus),  which  no  one  ia  allowed  to  kill  without  qtedal 
permiamm  tnm  tiie  government 

The  government  is  not  poor  in  minerals,  but  few  of  them 
are  turned  to  account ;  there  are  bog-iron  ore,  saltpetre, 
marble,  granite,  sandstone,  jasper,  agates,  and  chalccdonj. 

Maut^acturet  and  Trade. — In  a  country  where  the 
natural  productions  afford  ample  employment  to  the  popu- 
lation, nanulkebirea  can  be  but  little  advanced,  ana  eata* 
bBahmenta  on  %  great  aeale  do  not  exist.  The  women  hi 
the  countiT  q;>in  nemp,  flax,  and  wool,  weave  linen  and 
coarse  cloth  for  their  families,  and  knit  stockings.  The 
men  work  in  the  forests,  and  gain  their  livelihood  partly 
as  carriers,  and  by  picpanng  potashes,  pitch,  tar,  and  lamp- 
black, and  partly  by  assisting  in  the  conveyance  of  gfltodi 
on  the  Niemen,  the  Diina,  and  the  Wilia.  The  articles  ex- 
ported are  com  (rye),  flour,  groats,  linseed,  lineeed-oU,  hops, 
timber  for  houses  and  ship-building,  plaidts,  masts,  span, 
pipestavcs,  tannen'  bark,  tar,  potaahek,  Irides,  wool,  hair, 
norns,  feathers,  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax,  tallow, 
butter,  oxen,  Lithuanian  horses,  and  strong  coarse  linen. 
There  arc  no  great  brandy-distilleries,  but  all  the  principal 
farmers  have  each  his  own  still  for  himself  and  his  famfly, 
and  the  Jews  for  sale.  All  goods  exported  go  partly  to  Itiga 
on  the  DSna,  still  more  by  laodpcaniage  to  Libau,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  by  the  Niemen  to  Prussia,  which 
must  pass  through  the  custom-houses  nf  Polangen,  Jurburg, 
and  Kowno.  'l"iie  inland  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  •  who,'  .says  Hassel,  'are  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  brokers,  publicans,  and  h»ve  even  usurped 
several  mechanical  ^jioftmhmi.  Thete  Jews^  wherever 
they  intrude  thcmselTe^  are  a  scourge  to  the  Amier,  iriko  ia 
wholly  dependent  on  tiiem,  end  in  general  sells  Us  crops 
to  them  wdiile  still  standing.' 

The  population,  as  has  been  stated,  is,  according  to 
Koppcn,  1,3I').K(»()  inha!)itao1s.  The  great  majority  are 
Lithuanians,  whom  lixssel  and  Schnitlzlcr  describe  as  a 
wretched  race,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  their  Iwde, 
not  destitute  of  natural  capacity,  out  ignorant,  super- 
stitions, indolent^  and  addicted  to  drunkennem.  It  may 
he  remarked  that  the  Lithuanians  are  a  race  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Slavonian  ami  tioihic,  and  that  their  lan- 
guage has  a  close  aflinity  with  the  Sanscrit.  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  consist  of — 1,  Poles,  who  form  the 
nobility ;  2,  Little  Rusuans,  who  are  for  the  most  part  pear 
sants,  Dtttnot  numerous;  3,  Jews;  4,  Tartan,  who  are  finr 
in  number,  but  retain  the  manners,  language,  end  reKgioa 
of  their  fathers;  5.  Gypsies,  not  numerous;  6,  Germans,  in 
some  places  as  artisans,  and  here  and  there  as  colonists. 
The  Lithuanians,  Poles,  aii<l  Gypsies  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  ha.H  two  bishops,  who  have  423 
churches,  several  convents,  and  a  numerous  Irady  of  clergjf 
under  them.  There  are  10  Protestant  churches  under  a 
consistory  at  Wilna.  The  little  Russians  are  mostly  united 
Greeks,  and  the  Tartan  are  Mohammedaoa.  Ine  Jem 
have  many  synagogues,  and  their  own  schools. 

Public  education  was  very  backward  till  the  government 
began  to  pay  attention  to  it.  In  1829  meaisures  were  taken 
to  introduce  regulations  for  the  schools  into  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  but  the  revolution  in  1829  had  • 
most  injurious  effect.  In  1832  the  number  of  schools  waa 
reduced  to  71*  with  in  teaebcm  tad  1M2  schdam; 
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wlitret*  there  were  some  years  before  stliools,  with 388 
teachers  and  871 1  sjchulars :  irroat  iaiprovi  aKiU  however  has 
Mnce  been  made. 

WILNA,  th«  Motieot  capital  of  Ijthuania,  now  that  of 
the  govemmeat. »  utuated  in  54*  43'  N.  lat.  and  25o  lO' 
£.  lone.,  at  the  conflux  of  Ibe  MTumbk  river  Wili»  and 
the  Wileyka,  and  U  aurrounded  with  pictumque  faiOt. 
The  atreeta,  which  arc  crooked  and  narrow,  bear  witness 
to  ita  antiquity.  On  an  cmuuiice  tailed  th<-  Castle  Hill 
are  ruin*  of  an  immense  palace  of  the  Jat^ellons,  The 
town-ball  do«a  sreat  credit  to  the  taient«of  the  Polish  av- 
ebilcdt  Ckictw&i  ttie  anenal,  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  tone  pJiMt  of  the  nobiUtv  are  handaome 
buildioei.  Anunw  the  chnrohei  the  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Staniilaua,  la  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
built  in  1367,  on  the  spot  where  the  saered  fire  had  formerly 
bn  :i  i'Ui  nt  in  honour  of  tlu'  Lilliu.iiiiaii  god  Perkonnas,  'the 
maater  of  the  timnder.'  Betiidesi  Uie  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vents, there  are  several  Jewish  synagogues,  two  Protestant 
ehuiches,  two  Greek  cbuiehei«  and  a  mosque.  There  are 
in  all  forty  ehurehei. 

Tlie  univen«ity  of  Wi'na,  founded  as  a  college  of  Jesuita 
m  IfiTH.  and  raided  to  the  rank  of  a  university,  was  not 
however  permitted  to  teach  medieine  or  jurisprudence. 
In  1773,  when  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in 
Poland,  its  property  was  assigned  to  the  schools,  and  the 
untvenity  wai  empowered  to  teach  all  the  branches  of 
hmnan  Knowledge.  PoKtieel  events  caused  it  to  de- 
clir.r  till  1S<13,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  it  new 
•tuiuiesi  and  an  incre.xsed  revenue  ;  it  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  when,  in  coiiseijvicnce  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1829-^30,  it  was  suppressed  by  a  ukase  of  l!>t  May. 
1832.  and  its  Hbrarv  of  200,000  volumes  was  translVrred  to 
St.  Petersburg.  There  remain  only  a  medico-chirurgical 
academy,  with  the  botanic  garden,  the  olMervatory,  and  a 
theological  seminary.  There  arc  no  manufactures  of  im- 
portance, but  a  considerable  tiade.  The  population  is 
Ci8,a00  tnbalMtuita»  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  eeid  to  be 
Jews. 

Troki,  the  second  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  17  miles 
to  the  went  of  Wilna:  it  hu  40Q0  inhabitants.  Kowno  is 
a  oonrndeiahle  town,  ntuated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Wilia 
and  the  Niemen,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those 
rivers:  it  was  here  that  the  main  body  of  Napoleon's  army 
entered  Runsia  on  the  24th.  25th,  and  2G11i  of  June,  1812. 
It  is  one  of  the  mo>t  antient  towns  of  i^ithuania.  There  are 
several  churche:,,  and  some  houses  built  in  tlie  Gotliic  style. 
Kreidanv,  with  60U0  inhabitants,  is  a  very  respectable 
town ;  all  the  houset  however  are  of  wood. 

(Schnitxler,  La  Rtutiet  la  Pologne,  el  la  Finlande ;  Has- 
te], Handbuch  {dot  Rutiuehe  Reich);  Brockhaus,  Co>i- 
vertatiotu  LeaeiMt^  Kniienatero,  L  Jtutruetion  Pttblique 
en  Rtutie.') 

WILSON,  FLORENCE,  is  tlie  name  generally  given  to 
an  author  who  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  only  by 
hja  Latinised  designation,  Fiorentius  Volusenua  or  Volu- 
aenue.  The  vernacular  name  Wilson  has  been  attributed 
to  biro  solely  because,  being  a  Scotchman,  no  other  com- 
inu[i  to  Scotland  approaches  so  near  to  that  \Nhieh  lie 
R^unied.  It  lias  ueen  supposed  thnt  lie  was  calJed 
WoUey,  because  he  was  patronised  by  the  great  cardinal, 
and  in  a  vernacular  letter  w  hich  has  beeu  preserved  he 
sign  himself  Volutene.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
MOT  Elgin,  in  the  county  of  Moniy»  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  to  have  studied  at  we  uni- 
versity (now  King's  College)  of  Aberdeen.  He  aflerwanls 
studied  at  the  university  of  Pnvis,  wliere  he  became  tutor 
to  a  son  of  Cardinal  Wcjlsey  s  biotlier.  Losing  this  employ- 
ment at  the  death  of  the  cardinal  in  1530^  he  was  JMitro- 
nised  by  the  cardinal  of  Ixirraine,  and  by  Du  Bellar,  bishop 
of  Pans.  In  1534  the  bishop  went  on  an  einuaasv  to 
Rome,  but  Wilson,  who  was  to  accompany  him,  was  Kept 
In  k1  ki^esa  at  Avignon.  I'nderstuiuling  that  Cardinal 
bttdoteto  desired  al-itin  sclmliu  to  teach  a  {^rammai'-schoul 
at  Carpentras,  the  mitropoli^  of  his  diocc^,  he  proffered 
his  service*  in  that  cafiaeity.  Sadoleto  has  left  an  intercat- 
ing  account  of  his  interview-  ivith  the  wandering  student, 
•ad  of  his  surpiise  in  finding  one  so  well  veised  in  polite 
kaming  eoming  from  so  distant  and  ohseore  a  country  aa 
Scotland.  WiTw'jn  received  the  appointment  with  an 
annual  salary  of  seventy  crovvn<.  and  entered  on  hi-»  duties 
111  ilie  l.i.i:,.    His  earliest  work,  the  publication  of 

wliicb  u  only  kuown  from  its  being  entered  in  tlu;  *IIibUo- 


theea  Thuana,  and  mentioned  by  Gesner,  was  published  at 
Lyon  in  1533.  It  is  called  '  Commentatio  quiedam  Tlieo- 
logica  quee  eadem  praecatio  e»t,  in  Aidiunsmos  diswcta.' 
In  l.^i43  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  beat  known, 
'  De  Anim  TranqtnDitate  IKalogus.'  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  gwd«i  near  X^w,  and  three  interlocuton  gently 
debate  on  ^  suibjeet  of  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  tM 
manner  of  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  It  was  rcpi;b- 
lished  at  Lyon  in  l(j37.  A  third  edition  was  printed  iit 
?".d:nl)urgh  In  1707,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ruddi- 
man,  and  a  fourth  at  Edinburgh  in  1751,  edited  by  Princi- 
pal Wisliart.  In  1546  Wilson  formed  the  design  of  rctum- 
iiw  to  Scotland,  but  he  only  reached  Vienna  w  Danidiii^. 
where  he  died,  '  quam  procul  k  patria,'  as  Bocnanan 
laments  in  some  laudatory  lines  addressed  to  his  menirfry . 
Dempster  mentions  among  Wilson's  works, '  Philosophic 
Aristotelica-  Synopsis,'  but,  unsupported,  he  is  imufioent 
authority  for  such  a  work  having  existed. 

jMat  kenrie,  Livet  qf  the  H'ntert  of  the  Scots  Nation, 
iii.  2&^i  Irving,  Livet  of  Scottish  fVhttrtt  i*  23^; 
Chambeis,  Biogiaphieat  Dietkmary  qf  Eminent  SeaU- 
men.) 

WILSON,  JOHN.  Doctor  in  ^fusic,  wa.s  born  at  Faver- 
sham  in  Kent,  in  the  yenr  \'>'.)-i.  He  was  first  a  gentl>-nian 
of  the  Chapel-Royal  to  Charles  1.,  and  al\erwanL>  Servant 
in  Ordinary  to  the  same  king.  He  was  esteemed  the 
best  lute-player  in  England,  and  'b^og  a  constant  at- 
tendant on  the  king,*  mr  John  Hawkma  sayi.  *he  fie- 
quently  rlaycd  to  him,  when  the  king  would  usually  lean 
on  his  slioiilder.'  He  was  created  doctor  in  music  at 
Oxford  in  l(i44,  and  in  16.'5£  was  elected  prolessor  of  the 
same  faculty  to  that  university,  with  the  advantage  cf 
,  having  apartments  in  Baliol  College,  where,  sasistea  by 
the  royalists,  he  excited  *such  a  love  of  music  aa  in  great 
measure  accounts  for  that  flourishing  state  in  which  it  hu 
long  subsii^ted  there,*  and  of  which  Anthony  Wood  has,  in 
hislife  of  himself,  given  an  interesting  account.  After 
the  Restoration  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Churl,  s  11 
succeeding  the  famous  Henry  Lawes,  and  died  m  liiTJ 
He  composed  mucll  aacrcd  music,  and  set  many  of  thr 
Odes  of  Hoiaoe,  la  well  as  select  passages  from  Au^nius, 
Claudun,  and  Bttronius  Arbiter;  though  few  of  his  worki 
are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  of  these  the  most  pleasing 
arc  published  in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion,*  1667,  a:i 
interesting  and  excellent  collection  Of  VOCal  put-aOM, 
which  is  become  very  scarce. 

WILSON,  RICHARD,  R.A.  Tliia  great  landscape- 
painter  was  bom  of  a  respectable  family  at  Pinow  is 
Mont  gome  ryshhCfUi  1713-  He  was  ttie  third  son  ofsevM 
child l  e  II.  iiiv  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  father  was  a 
cleriTj man,  at  the  time  of  Richard's  birth,  in  Montgonierf- 
shire.' but  he  was  shortly  aRerwnrds  collated  to  the  linnj: 
of  Mold  in  Flintshire.  Young  Wilson  showed  verj-  early 
a  taste  for  drawing,  and  gave  such  promise,  that  his  reis- 
tioii  Sir  George  Wynne  took  him  to  London  and  placed 
him  with  an  obscure  portrait-painter  of  the  name  uf 
Thomas  Wright,  who  lived  in  Covent  Garden.  With  this 
roaster  he  made  great  progress,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
his  earliest  studies.  He  must  however  have  attaititd 
some  rank  ajt  a  portrait-painter,  for  in  the  vear  174?^  he 

Eainted  a  large  picture  of  the  prince  of  \N  ales  and  his 
rother  the  duke  of  York,  for  their  tutor  Dr.  BaytcA 
bisliop  of  Norwich. 

After  practising  some  time  with  success  •■  a  pocttait- 
painter  in  liOndon,  he  went,  in  1749,  to  Ita1fe|o  study  fbt 
great  works  of  the  Italian  masters.  He  haaa.'^  yr-t  trifd 
lillle  if  auytliiug  in  landacape-nainting ;  lait  while  at 
Venice  he  paid  a  visit  to  Zuccarelh  the  landseape-jnunter. 
who  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  Wilson,  to  patis  the 
lime  until  he  came,  made  a  sketch  in  oils  of  the  vie* 
from  the  painter's  window.  Zuccarelti  thought  so  higlil; 
of  this  sketch,  that  he  recommended  Wilaon  to  give  vf 
poitruit  ami  to  take  to  landscape.  Another  uccurrencr 
which  happened  to  him  in  Rome  induct  d  him  to  folios 
this  advice.  Vernct.  the  celolwi-UHl  Fnnch  landscape:- 
painter,  vi^^ited  him  in  his  studio  at  Rome,  and  was  *o 
much  struck  with  a  lanilscape  (^Wilson^  vrhich  he  SB* 
tliere^  that  he  otfered  to  make  an  cxehance  with  him  U 
one  of  his  own  landscapes  for  it,  which  vraa  leadi'y 

assented  to  liy  ^ViI^o^l. 

From  this  tune  he  dcvnti  d  himself  to  landscape,  inJ 
soon  acijuifid  so  great  :i  ie|)ut:i!i(m.  t!iat  lie  I. .id  nvtr.j 
t  seliulai^  even  while  in  Rome,  and  Mcngs  otfcrcd  to  paui' 
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his  portrait  (br»lftn.Ac{ipe.  Wilson  did  not  do  mt  many 
paintfiK  have  done,  that  is  cupy  tlu-  worlvs  of  celebrated 
maMtera,  but  he  Went  ininiedintcly  to  the  source  of  all  art, 
»nd  confined  his  studies  to  naturt'.  By  this  course  he 
attained  that  boid  natural  vet  classtuai  istyle  fur  which  he 
ia  distinguished,  avoided  tm  tequisition  of  adventitious 
bMutkiy  and  escaped  the  maimerwn  wbioh  genemlly 
•riaea  mm  the  too  partial  atady  of  faTOurite  imwten. 

lie  rpfumrd  ti->  London  in  1755,  afTer  an  Rh-enc-f  oT  >ix 
years.  In  ^7>m]  he  exhibited,  in  the  jjrt'ftt  room  ai  Sp.infi 
GHrdi  Tii,  hK  ( >  It  brated  picture  of  Niobe.  which  was  pur- 
chased by  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  'fius  work  esta- 
bliahed  hit  reputation  in  England  as  one  of  the  first  land- 
scape-painteia  of  his  time.  In  1765  he  exhibited  ia  the 
same  place  a  View  of  Rome  from  the  Villa  Madama, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  then  ISTmquis  of  Tavistock. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  niuuibers  of  iloyal  Ac  ademy, 
which  was  founded  in  1768;  and  at  the  death  of  Ilaymaii, 
in  1770,  he  was  appointed  librarian  in  his  place:  this 
appointment  brings  a  very  small  emolument  with  it,  yet, 
small  as  it  is,  Wilwn  solicited  the  place ;  for  althooeh  a 
few  discriminating  connoisseurs  pnrehaaed  lome  of  his 
beat  irietures,  he  was  neglected  by  the  public,  and  was  in 
a  state  of  indigence  compared  with  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Ai  i  li  i-iy  Many  of  the  academi- 
cians had  a  personal  di.slikc  to  liim,  among  whom  the 
president  Reynolds  was  the  foremost  The  Mends  of  Rey- 
nolds attribute  this  to  Wilson's  unprepoewiog  appeanmce 
and  to  his  unconOi  mameia,  but  these  unfkvou»b1e  eir- 
cniQitaiicea  do  not  account  for  the  active  and  persevering 
animosity  of  the  president.  Wilson's  uncoutnness  how- 
ever was  ^eeminpiy  only  external,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
foilowintf  Recount  of  him  by  Northcote — *  that  his  mind 
was  as  refined  and  intellitrent  as  his  person  and  manners 
were  coarse  and  repulsive;  and  that  disoernment  and 
familiarity  with  him  irere  necessary  to  discover  tlie  lin- 
poliihadjawel  bancatii  its  fiemiginoius  ooat.' 

Barrett  and  Smith  of  Chichester  were  much  preferred 
by  the  public  to  Wilson,  or  at  least  by  the  picture-<leal- 
ers,  which  effect's  the  same  result;  for  at  that  time, 
ov  ini:  iu  the  want  of  intercourse  between  artists  and  the 
higher  classes,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  the  sale  of  pictures  was 
effected  with  uueh  aooi*  dittcultor  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  following aneedote  gtres  ade|Morable  picture,  if  true,  of 
Wilson's  prospects.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  works 
round  to  the  various  brokers  and  selling  his  pictures  for 
whatever  they  would  give  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
he  took  a  painting  to  a  picture-dealer  in  St.  James's 
pariah,  he  was  led  up  to  the  attic  by  the  dealer,  who. 
opeimg  a  door,  minted  to  a  pile  of  landeeapca  aceinst  the 
wall,  and  a^,  *  liook  ye,  IXeV,  you  know  I  wish  to  oblige 
you  ;  but  sec.  there's  all  the  stock  I've  paid  you  for  these 
three  yean*!'  And  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  these  land- 
scapes, for  whu  h  Wilson  received  only  a  few  pounds,  have 
been  sjnce  sold  for  nearly  as  uiany  hundreds,  tiius  verily- 
ing  the  prophetic  consolation  of  Peter  Pindar  to  tlie  poor 
pamter,  ia  bu  *  Odes  to  the  Academiciaosf— >  ' 

*  Wilaon'i  art 
Wilt  hold  lU  <>mplre  oVr  ny  h««it, 
hj  DriUia  left  In  pcirnty  tu  pioe.^ 
Biit,  hniicft  Wilnoii,  nrrer  miodi 
ImauuUl  pnuMt*  tbou  ihalt  ftad. 
Aod  Cor  a  uiunrr  ka*a  a>i  mum  to  (cu.— 
Thou  ttut'M  at  my  Uf  uplwiic  rhyiMa  1 
Uen't  lia  tmralimit  tor  thnaa  tiinaai 
WaitUUlhimliMabMadMd  '  ' 


The  Ibllowinif  inetanee  will  show  how  unduly  Wilson 

was  appreciated  even  by  those  who  might  he  expected  to 
know  better  : — He  painted  a  picture  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
.)f  Kcw,  with  a  view  of  the  pagoda,  expressly  tor  Geori;e 
111.,  and  after  the  king  had  kept  it  for  a  short' time,  it  was 
returned  to  him;  the  king  however  had  probably  little  to 
do  with  the  tnaeaetioa.  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcott) 
boiijrtit  the  rejected  picture. 

Wilson  V  ns  i-cncnilly  so  unfortunate  in  tlie  sale  of  his 
works,  tliiit  v.ln.11  one  iiiL't  with  a  ready  sale  and  more 
than  UMiai  attention,  he  repeated  it  ;  and  he  painted  some 
subjects  as  many  as  four  and  even  live  times,  making  only 
very  slight  alterations :  he  painted  five  pictures  of 
Kffficenas's  Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  following  are  among  his 
principal  works: — ^Niobe;  Phaeton ;  large  view  of  Rome  ; 
Villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli ;  larpe  view  on  the  river  Po  in 
Italy ;  a  companion  to  it,  called  Solitude ;  View  on  the 
';  of  Bum ;  View  oa  the  Stnda  Nomentana;  Hadrian'a 


I  Villa ;  scTenl  views  near  Rome ;  Temple  of  Bacchus  near 
Rome ;  View  on  the  Tiber;  View  of  the  Bridge  of  Kimmi ; 
I  the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  Cicero  at  his  Villa  ;  View  of  Aiicona  ; 
Ihokea  Ihidije  of  Nana;  Kuins  on  the  coast  of  BaisB ; 
Temple  of  Venus  at  Baia; ;  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice ; 
Tomb  of  tlie  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  Apollo  and  the  Seasons ; 
Celadon  and  Amelia ;  MeleajKr  and  Atalante  ;  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone  ;  Slon  House  from  Kew  Gardens ;  Tabley  House 
Cheshire;  View  on  the  river  Dee";  Wilton  House ;  View 
from  Wilton  Hou.se  ;  View  on  the  Thames;  View  at  MU- 
bank  ;  View  of  Rosamond  s  Pond,  St.  James's  Park  ;  View 
of  Ooome,  Worcestershire ;  View  of  Moor  Park,  Herts; 
the  Hermitage  ;  View  of  Dover:  Llangollen  Bridge,  with 
Castle  Dinas Bran;  View  near  jUangMlen  Bridge ;  View 
of  Oakhampton  Castle;  Carnarvon  Castle;  Kilgarron 
Castle;  Pembroke  Town  and  Castle;  Snowdon  ;  Cadcr 
Idris;  and  the  gieat  bridge  over  the  Tatfc  ;  besides  a 
creat  many  landscapes  which  have  no  particular  desiirna- 
tion.  The  figures  in  his  landscapes  are  nut  all  painted  by 
himself;  he  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  assUtanoe 
of  Mortimer  and  Haymao.  Many  of  Wilson's  works  have 
been  engraved,  but  many  yet  remain  to  be  engraved.  The 
following  engmvers  have  executed  plates  after  him  : — 
Woollet,  who  has  engraved  nine ;  VV.  Sharpe.  who  exe- 
cuted the  figures  in  the  Niobe  entrravevl  by  Samuei  Smith  • 
Pouncey;  Ellis;  W.  Byrne;  W.  Elliott  .  J.Mason;  P.  C. 
Canot ;  E.  and  M.  Rooker ;  J.  Wood ,  J.  Roberts ;  J. 
Gandon ;  J.  Fanriogdon ;  W.  Hodges ;  Middiman  ;  Earlom; 
Cockbum ;  C.  Tbmer ;  T.  Morris ;  Reynolds,  &c. 

Wilson  changed  his  restdenoe  veiy  often.  He  first  lived 
in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden ;  then  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square  ;  in  Great  Queen  Street;  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields;  in  Foley  Piate, and  in  other  places;  but  his  last  resi- 
dence in  Ixindon  was  a  mean  house  in  Tottenham  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  of  wtiich  he  had  the  fint  and 
second  floors,  where  he  lived  almost  without  furmture. 

The  last  two  or  thre^  years  of  his  life  however  were  spent 
in  i^uence.  owing  to  some  property  which  he  inherited 
from  a  brother.  He  retired  to  the  house  of  his  relation 
Mrs,  C.  Jones,  called  Colomondie  :  it  is  near  the  village  of 
Llanvcrris  in  Denbighshire,  now  called  Lot^iiei heads.  He 
died  at  the  last-named  place  in  I7B2,  aged  sixty-nine,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Mold.  Tbe  villafe  Of 
Llanverrisis  now  generally  called  Ii<Mn;arhead*>4Nl  Recount 
of  the  sign  of  the  Loggerheads  whicn  Wilson  pdnted  for 
the  public-house  of  the  villaj-e. 

Tnere  is  a  common  report  that  Wilson  composed  his  pic- 
ture of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  for  a  pot  ol'  beer  set  on  the  re- 
mains of  a  Stilton  ctieese  ;  whereas  the  correct  version  of 
the  siorv  is,  that  it  was  partly  composed /rom  a  pot  ol  beer 
set  on  the  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese,  which  any  one  may 
perceive  to  be  the  correct  version  by  looking  at  the  eora- 

po^-itinn,  '^^':KnTl.  ir.^v.y  'ilh.rr  mi-n  rif  ;;'f' i .iii'^,  has  had 
raariy  stones  told  ot  huii  wlucli  lut:  uul  lii.i.,  uaU  are  not 
worth  contradiction. 

In  1814  about  seventy  of  Wilson's  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited, with  some  other  works,  at  the  British  Institution ; 
and  the  following  just  remarks  appealed  as  part  of  a 
critique  on  than  m  a  number  of  the  *Sun'  paper  of  that 
time : — '  In  many  of  these  pictures  Italy  is  realised,  and  at 
one  glance  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  all  the  great  and 
powerful  leelintcs  which  are  awakened  by  the  recollection 
of  what  our  earlier  studies  taught  Kia  respecting  that  land 
of  heroes,  that  seat  of  stupendous  empire  which  virtue 
raised  and  luxury  withdrew,  till  it  presented  Uiose  melan* 
choly  scenes  in  the  representation  <»  which  Wilson  so  pre- 
eminently excels.'  '"They  are  fine  compositions,  mingling 
the  loveliest  appearances  of  nature,  where  nature  is  most 
beautit\il,  witli  dreary  and  dark  desolation,  and  every 
touching  image  which  decaving  grandeur  in  the  noblest 
works  of  art  could  suggest  to  a  classical  iiuHgination.' 
'  From  these  sources  emotion  is  engendered  by  the  ma«iG 
power  of  the  painter,  to  which  we  CMl  apply  DO  Other 
epithet  but  that  of  "  sacred." ' 

Of  Wilson's  private  character  and  habits  the  (bllowing 
extract,  from  the  publication  called  '  Wine  and  Walnuts," 
which  contains  several  aneedote.s  respecting  him,  though 
short  gives  rather  a  graphic  account: — 'Ri<hard  Wilson 
and  Willy  Thomson,  an  organist,  who  kept  a  music-shop 
in  Exeter  'Change,  were  great  cronies.  The  chcerthil 
music^eller  was  not  much  hurried,  as  Frank  Uavmaa  wsa 
wont  to  say  of  many  ingenious  wights  in  Jus  <My,  whoae 
talents  vera  n^lectcd,  or  who  in  nort  had  little  DUMnca. 
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Hence  his  lire-fide  was  a  solace  to  the  misanthropic  painter, 
tbMi  whom  no  mortal  of  bis  transcendent  talent  had  ever 
gnalai  oaase  to  complain.  Perhaps  it  ii  ii^uflttea  to  his 

memory  to  write  him  aown  misanthrope  ;  certainly  he  be- 
came a  cynic — and  who  but  must  lament  the  cause? 
Wilson  was  one  of  tli  i  jare  Keniuses  who  appear 
fonned  CO  develop  the  aJmo^t  hidden  excellence  of  every 
wianee:  hk  manners  were  au»t«re  and  unbending  to  his 
laperion  in  rank ;  for  he  unfortunately  lived  when  his  lofty 
conceptions  of  art  surpassed  the  oomprehemion  of  his  com- 
peers, which  inducing  indifference  and  neglect  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talent,  naturally  be»rot  an  asperity  in  his  proud 
mind.  But  he  wrs  urbBiieto  every  ingenious  man,  whether 
a  profew>r  of  a  liberal  scitnec  or  ^kiltul  meciianic  ;  and 
neglected  talent  could  always  draw  largely  upon  his  sym- 
patiues.  IliomMn  was  a  man  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  : 
m  WM  hoOMmma.  good-tempered,  and  reehmrekt  in  his 
own  profeasion ;  and  being,  as  is  said  before,  ntA  much 
horriw,  Wilson,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  spleen, 
wonM  qnit  liis  ease),  nnd  march  off  to  Exeter 'Change, 
when,  under  cover  of  Thoin-<otrs  stall,  he  would  sit  and 
moralise  on  the  evil  dit^nensntions  ot  the  Fates  to  men  of 
mind.'  WilsoD  flrequeRtly  took  in  this  way  hi»  oold  punch 
and  pipe  with  Thomaon ;  and  tometiiiMa  QaniolE  km  mc 
of  the  party. 

(T.  Wright,  Some  Aecottnt  ff  the  Life  of  Richard  WU- 
MM,  feo.,  H.A., 

WII^SO'NIA,  a  gemrs  of  plants  beloneinpto  the  natural 
order  Coiivolvulacea-,  Thi-;  jiSant  was  dl^cov■c^cd  by 
Brown  in  New  Holland,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
John  Wilson  of  Kendal,  who  publiished  '  A  Synopsis  of 
Briti^  Plants  m  Mr.  Ray's  Metnod,'  in  1744.  In  this  work 
many  new  stations  of  plants  were  indicated,  and  notes 
added  upon  the  tcono:iiieal  and  medicinal  uses  of  medical 
plant-H.  Wilson  \^jis  in  an  humble  condition  of  life,  and 
made  p-eat  saoritices  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
pursue  his  favourite  study,  tie  is  said  to  have  been  so 
anxiom  to  possess  Morison's  work  on  plants,  that  he  was 
•boat  to  mu  his  ouljr  cow  to  parchasa  it,  when  a  b«ii«fo> 
lent  Hdy  in  his  neighbomhood  presented  him  wRh  a 
copy. 

WILTON,  JOSKPH,  R.A.,  ti  sxicressful  sculptor  in  his 
day,  and  th«  f :  -  i  snable  precursor  of  Nollekens  in  English 
buat-making.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1722 ;  his  father 
W  a  wealthy  plasterer,  and  when  his  son  was  of  a  sufficient 
age,  ha  lent  him  abioad  to  atudriculpliua.  WtHon  studied 
at  the  Tariettt  towm  in  Brabant,  at  Faria,  and  at  Rome, 
where  in  1750  he  was  presented  with  the  Jubilee  crold  medal 
by  Benedict  XIV.  He  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  chiefly 
occupied  in  copying  antient  statues.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Cipriani,  Chambers,  the  architert, 
and  a  clever  modeller  of  the  name  of  Cani/roldi.  who 
MditedbiininBomeof  hiaworka.  When  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond opened  a  gallery  for  Mhtdentt  hi  art,  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens, hf  appointed  Cipriani  and  Wilton  the  direefors  of  it. 
Willon  was.  afterwarcLs  appointed  ojach-carvf  r  to  the  kiiiir. 
and  he  modelled  the  coronation  coach  of  Georj^e  III.  ( )f  his 
public  works  the  principal  arc — the  monument  to  General 
Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Admiral  Holmes,  of  ti>e 
Earl  and  Coantesa  of  Montmth,  and  of  StejriMm  Hales.  He 
made  hosb  of  Baeon,  CromweTI,  Newton,  flwift,  Wolfe, 
Chatham,  and  Chf-tt  rfleld.  besides  many  others.  Alt  his 
works  were,  like  those  of  Houbiliac,  admirably  worked  in 
ihi'  marble,  but  he  showed  little  taste  in  his  compositions; 
thoy  ^vc^e  too  crowded  ami  too  minute  in  accessories ;  and 
evince  a  total  misconception  of  what  eomtitotet  a  well- 
adapted  design  for  aci|lpture.  Wilton  however  made  a 
larfe  fortune  and  Ifred  in  great  style.  Re  kept  almeat  an 
open  board,  and  among  others,  Wilson,  the  landscape  pain- 
ter, and  Barctti,  the  lexicographer,  were  often  seen  making 
their  way  to  Wiltons  at  diMp.er-time.  He  had  a  very- 
beautiful  daoghter,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
l)€rs.  In  the  Royal  Academy  there  is  a  iist  rf  Wilton  by 
Roubihac,  the  present  of  hit  daughter  Lady  Qiambers. 
Wilton  was  one  of  the  foondem  m  the  Ro]fml  Academy. 
He  died  in  IR03,  in  his  8Ist  year. 

(Cunnragham,  Livet  of  Britith  Pmntert,  Sculptor*,  and 
Atvkitfrt*.) 

WTLTON.  ^iiTsmnK") 

WII.TSHIUK,  an  inland  coimly  of  Enirland,  bounded 
on  the  north-west  and  north  by  'Gloacetitet^ihiiT.  on  the 
noiih-eaitlyr  Berkshire,  on  the  south-cast  by  Hamp:ihire, 
on  llie  mil&weat  bv  Donctriiire,  and  on  the  weet  bf  So- 


meraeishiro.  The  county  h  of  very  compact  form,  a]K 
proximating  to  a  quadrangle,  having  it*  angles  respect» 
ively  near  Deehlade,  Sapwoith  weit  cvlleimeMniry,  Stoor 

head  west  of  Mere,  and  Cadnam  on  the  verge  of  the  New 
PoreKt.  There  are  several  small  detached  portions,  mr* 
rounded  by  the  adjacent  counties  of  Glouoerter  and  Berks. 
Thaie  detached  portions  consist  of  part  of  Wokin^:liaiD 
parish,  Hinton  tytning  in  Hurst  narisli,  Oidnam  ty thing  in 
Shinfield  parish,  vid  Swallowfiela  parish,  which  form  three 
portions  imalated  in  Berkshire ;  Kingswood  panah,  near 
Wootton-under^Edge,  insulated  in  Cnoucestemhire :  and 
Poulton  parish,  between  Cirencester  and  Fairford.  also  i»> 
sulated  in  Gloocestershiro.  Parts  of  Ingleshampan&h,  be- 
loaging  to  Berii»ture,  and  of  Minoty  or  Myntc  parish,  be- 
longing to  Gloucestershire,  are  insidated  in  Wiltshire. 
The  county,  including  all  its  detached  portions,  is  siti 
between  SO"  ftSf  and  Sr  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
and  2'  24'  W.  long.;  the  main  portim  is 
.W  55'  and  51'  N.  lai,  and  between  1»  29^  and 
2'  21'  W.  long.  The  greatest  dimension  or  h  nrrth  of 
the  county,  measured  north  and  south,  is  from  the  burlier 
of  Gloucestershire,  between  Cirencester  and  Fairford  in 
Gloucestershire,  to  the  border  of  Dorsetshire,  near  South 
Damerham,  between  Cranboum  in  Dorsetshire  and  Pord- 
ingbridge  in  Hampshire,  64  miles;  this  diaiiOWCW  adght 
be  slightly  increased  by  measuring  nortlMOith-weat  and 

south-south-east,  from  tin  neiehbourbood  of  CifLn  ester  to 
the  border  of  Hampslare  iil  Cadnam  Bridge,  be(  we.  ii  S  xith- 
ampton  and  Ringwood.  The  greatest  breari  Ji  tVt  r.i  t  ivt 
to  west  is  from  the  junction  oi  the  three  counties  of 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire,  at  Inkpen  Beacon, 
to  the  Irardcr  of  SoBenetahiie,  al  MidiiHd  atidga.  eoath 
of  Bath,  V  miles.  Tbeae  dimennone  ate  of  eooiee  of  the 
main  ])art  of  the  county,  without  the  detached  portion*. 
The  area,  including  the  detached  portions,  is  estimated  al 
1307  square  miles;  the  aggregate  areas  of  the  several  pa- 
ru>he!i  are  estimated  at  majm)tkcn»,  Ot  wquwce  miles: 
the  trifling  discrepancy  in  these  estimates  is  not  accounted 
for.  The  population  of  the  county  at  the  wronl  «nMW> 
rations  of  the  present  wnturv  was  as  foBows:'— IMI, 
185,107;  l^n.  :y3,^28;  incrVasi'  jjer  cent.:  1H21. 
222,1.'57;  iricreasit  l.">  per  cent. :  IbJI,  240.15U;  increa*e  R 
per  cent.:  1841,  2C(1,007 ;  increase  8-2  per  cenl.  In  i< 
spect  of  area  it  it  the  fourteenth  of  the  ilugliah  counties, 
being  99  square  miles  smaller  than  Sussex,  the  couidf 
next  above  It,  and  M  equate  flulee  leiger  than  ShrapiUr^ 
the  oovnty  next  bdow  it  In  amonot  of  populatami.  «»> 
taining  the  census  of  1831  to  farilifa'r  rnmparison,  it  wai 
the  twentieth,  being  less  populous  Uian  Doi  ham.  but  more 
so  than  Derbyshire;  and  in  density  of  population  the 
thirtieth,  being  below  NortiiamptoBsiiire,  but  abov«!  Cam- 
bridgeshire. According  to  the  census  of  1B41  it  was  uir- 
peaud  in  popuhUion  by  Deihrahire,  and  in  deomtf  «tf  po- 
pulation by  OunhridgeAdre,  both  whbh  ware  bdow  it  ia 
the  enumeration  of  IK.^l.  Sali.sbur\%  the  county-town,  is 
in  5r  4'  N.  lat.  and  1"  47'  W.  long..  80  miles  in  a  dirc  t-t 
line  we«t-*outh-wegt  from  the  General  Post-office,  Loudon, 
or  85  miles  by  the  mail  route,  partly  by  the  South-weittefn 
llailvvay,  partly  by  coach-road. 

Sur/ac9  and  GeoA»y,p—The  geological  fonnationa  of 
Viltahire  eonriit  ehldfy  of  the  erefaeeooa  and  oolitie 
scries,  with  the  intcrnipdiate  beds;  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  the  chalk  is  covered  with  the  tertiary  formations  of 
the  chalk-ba.sin  of  tli-;  L.li;  Wii^i.t. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  ciialk  formation,  which  may  be 
considered,  from  its  extent,  as  the  most  striking  geolonsal 
feature  of  the  caaatf,  formioc  the  extensive  downs  wiiich 
overspread  the  eeitem,  centraL  and  soutbcift  parte.  TIm 
chalk  district  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  oonstitutes  the 
centre  of  the  chalk  formation  in  England,  from  which  pro- 
ceed four  great  branches.  The  first  irre  it  bianch  is  \he 
ciiaJk  range  of  the  Chiitem  hills,  DutiaULiit:  aiid  ]l<^)VhtL'a 
downs,  &c..  extending  through  Berkshire,  Bucking'huiiH 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Cambndgeahire.  £&»ex 
(just  the  north-western  comer),  Suffolk,  and  Ivoriollt, 
across  the  Wash,  reappearing  in  Lincoloehba  and  Yodi* 
shire,  and  terminating  m  Flamborough  Head;  the  eeeend 
branch  is  the  North  Down-i  of  Hami>shire,  Surre).  and 
Ktiut ;  tlui  Uurd  tht  South  I)o\vns  of  Hampshire  and  bu»- 
aex;  and  the  fourth  the  North  and  South  Downsi  of  Dor* 
»et<«hire.  enclosing  between  tiiem  the  trough  of  Poole. 

The  Wiltshire  portion  of  the  great  centnl  chalk  district 
ie  divided  iato  two  ptfte  hgr  the  vale  of  Feawqr.  adieia 
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green-Muid  oocupiesthe  bottom  of  the  vallej,  and  w  ikirted 
on  each  tide  by  the  chalk-hilla.  As  this  valley  extends 
•Mt  and  west,  it  will  be  conrenient  to  describe  the  two 
purtioiMi  into  which  it  divides  the  chalk  district  as  the 
nortli^  and  southern  districts :  Marlborough  downs  be- 
long to  the  DOitlMni  diririat;  fklUbmf  Fkm  Maofp  to 
the  southern. 

The  norlhem  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  a  line  enter- 
ing the  county  ik>m  Berkriiire  at  the  village  of  Bishop- 
ston,  and  passes  south-west  by  the  villages  of  Little  Ain- 
too,  Wanborou^h,  Liddington,  Badbury  and  Chisledon,  and 
then  alon^  the  hills  above  Broad  Hinton  and  the  Winter- 
boumes  to  Aveb  ry      Prom  Avebury  it  runs  west  to 
Cherhill,  then  »uulh-we»t  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edding- 
ton  or  Heddiiigton.  its  weslernmosl  point,  from  which  the 
boundary  returns  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  eastward  by 
Binhop^M^nnings,  All-Cannings,  Stanton  Fitzwarren,  the 
Attons,  Hewish,  Otte,  Wcottoo-Riveis,  and  tht  Kmth  aide 
Of  Tottenham  Park  near  Great  Bedwin,  to  the  bofder  of 
Berkshire  at  Gr^afShalb  in  r    The  boundary  may  be 
traced  thfoii^houl  by  a  tolerably  steep  escarpment  over- 
lookincr  the  surrounding  country.     The  incUided  chalk 
district  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  depression  Of  valley, 
running  ea&t  and  west,  through  which  tne  Kwmvt  passes 
from  Avebury  to  Hun|;:erford ;  and  the  northernmost  of  the 
tifo  jparts  Is  again  divided  by  a  valley  running  north  and 
•outn,  and  drained  by  a  small  I'eedcr  of  the  Kennct. 
This  valley  is  oecttpied  by  the  chalk,  aa  well  as  the  higher 
ground  nn  each  side.    The  principal  eminences  are  on  the 
boundary-hne  of  the  district,  and  are  in  several  instances 
crowned  by  antient  iotMtlchmenta  or  other  earthworks. 
Tb«  fbllowiBg  mav  be  enumerated : — Charibuiy  Hill,  above 
Little  Rinton;  mMon  Hill,  crowned  by  an  antient  in- 
trenchment  called  Liddington  Castle,  above  Liddington; 
Barbury  Hill,  also  crowned  with  an  intrenehment ;  Hack- 
j)fn  Hill,  above  the  Winterboumes ;  Oldbury  Castle,  an 
intrenchment  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Cherhill, 
having  a  white  horse  carved  on  the  slope  beneath ;  Beacon 
Dovm,  above  Eddington:  Roandaway  tiill,  above  Devises, 
the  scene  of  a  serere  action  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  Easton  Hill.  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Clifford's  Hill,  Milk  Hill, 
Walker  Hill,  Golden-ball  Hill,  Hewish  Hill,  Martinsell 
Hill,  and  Terrace  Hill,  all  which  are  parts  of  the  southern 
escarpment  overlooking  the  vale  of  Pew.sey.  Tlie  northern 
chalk  district  Ibmu  an  elevated  platlorm,  and  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  uncultivated  and  uninclosed.  In  the  part 
north  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and  on  the  west  of  the 
valley  drained  by  the  feeder  of  the  Kennet,  are  Marl- 
bnpough  Downs  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter  valley  are 
Aldbovirn  (^hace,  Wanhorouph  Plain,  and  Bishojiston 
Down.   South  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet  are  the  King's 
Play  Down,  Pound  Down',  Horton  Down,  Beckhampton 
Field,  Savemake  Forest,  and  Bedwin  and  Wilton  eom- 
mons.   Some  portions  of  {)lastic  clay,  covering  the  ehalV, 
are  observed  to  the  west  ol  Great  Bedwin. 

TTic  southern  chalk  district  is  twunded  by  a  line  com- 
mencing on  the  north  side  of  Tiikpen  Beacon,  near  the 
junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
and  Wiltshire,  and  running  westward  to  the  south  of  Ham, 
Sbftlbounw,  Borbage,  Easton,  Miiaton,  and  Famej,  and 
theneo  aoutfawnd,  making  a  bend  eanvex  to  tte  vrest  to 
Figheldean,  or  Fittleton,  on  the  Avon.  From  thence  it 
procepdi?  westward,  foi-ming  however  a  bend  prominently 
convex  to  the  north,  to  West  Laviiigton,  and  from  thence 
farther  westward,  w  ilh  a  similar  bend,  by  Earlstoke  and 
Eddington  to  Wes^tbury,  its  north-western  extremity.  From 
Westbuiv  the  boundairnuw  tooth-east,  ak&rtiog  the  upper 
part  of  tne  vallev  of  the  Wily  on  the  northern  side,  above 
Warminster  to  Heytesbury,  and  then  turns  and  runs  we.st- 
ward  along  the  southern  side  of  the  same  vallev,  by  I.ong- 
bridge-Deverill  and  Maiden-Bradley,  to  Long  Rnoll,  a  hill 
just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  which  forms 
iti  western  extremity.  From  Lone  Knoll  the  boundary 
ran*  southward  or  south-eastwani,  uough  in  an  in^w 
line,  to  Mere,  and  ftvm  thence,  in  a  toienbly  direct  line 
eastward,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour 
(•.vatered  by  the  N.idder  ,  bv  West  Knoylc  and  Chilmark. 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  WiHou.  frurn  v.lieiue  it  luns 
west-south'west  along  the  south  mde  of  the  vale  of  War- 
door  into  Dorsetshire  near  Shaftesbury.  By  a  reference 
to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this  boundary  makes  a  cir- 
«uit  firom  Inlmea  Bsndoit  to  Shaftesbury,  its  regularity 
b«ng  braiMii    ttoat  dcap  indoitatioDs  in  the  upper  part 


of  the  valleys  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  Naddo;  when  tti 
subjacent  formations  have  been  dennded. 
The  ioutb-eastem  part  of  the  oom^,  indoaad  bf  Ods 

boundary,  is  occupied  by  the  chfi!k  v/hich  extends  east- 
ward into  Hampshire  and  southward  lulo  Doraetri)ir«,  and 
forms  an  extensive  hilly  tract  furrowed  by  the  valleys  of 
the  iNadticr,  the  Wily,  'Uie  Avon,  and  the  Bourn,  and  a 
valley  watered  by  a  stream  which  passes  Broad-ChaU^ 
Bishopston,  and  Uumington,  wtuoh  valleva  unite  near 
Salisbury  to  form  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Atob.  South 
and  east  of  Salisbury  the  clialk  is  covered  vnth  the  plastic 
clay  formation  belonging  to  the  chalk-basin  of  the  Isle  o< 
Wight,  which  is  aho  obNmdin  on«  « tw»  othar  ptaoei 
in  the  district. 

The  principal  hills  m  this  aouUMm  chalk  district,  as  in 
the  northern,  are  on  the  booildaiy,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  indicated  by  a  steep  escarpment.  The  principal  ent- 
aenees are  Inkpen  Beacon,  the  highest  point  in  the  chalk 
Ibrmation  in  England,  1011  feet  high,  near  the  junction  of 
Wiltshire.  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire;  Ka*ton  Hill  and 
Pewsey  Hiil,  both  commandjng  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  and 
crowned  with  antient  earthworks ;  Upavoo  Hill,  Wiveb> 
ford  HUl,  and  Rushton,  Easterion,  ana  Lavingtao  dovrai 
between  Figheldean  and  West  Lavington ;  litfle  (fteverill 
ami  Great  Cheverill  hills.  Coulston  Hill,  Eddington  Hill,  i 
and  Bratton,  Westbury,  Upton,  and  Warminster  downs  bc- 
twcen  We.st  LavinErton ,and  Warminster;  Battlesbury  Camp, 
Middle  Hill,  Scrafchbury  Camp,  and  Cotley  Hill,  between 
Warminster  and  Heytesbury;  Titherington,  littlecombe, 
Whiten,  Btdcombe,and  Cold  Kitchen  hills, betwaeuHigrta^ 
bury  and  Long  Knoll ;  Mere,  Keesiey,  FonthUl,  Chihnark, 
Wily,  and  Bartotd  downs,  between  Long  Knoll  and  Wilton, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour;  and  Chisel  bun,- 
Camp,  with  a  circular  intren  : nu  nt,  and  White  Sheet 
Hiil.  bet  ween  Wilton  and  ShallcHbiiry,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  same  vale  ;  but  the  hills  above  the  vale  of  War- 
dour are  partly  of  green-sand.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  nills  in  the  central  part  of  the  district;  Mfamiaek 
Ariiley,  and  Hamham  hills,  near  Salisbury ;  Tower  HUl 
and  Gumbleton  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bourn;  Amesbury  Down,  Beacon  Hill,  Silk  ifill,  and 
Combe  Hill,  between  the  Avon  and  the  Bourn:  aiid 
Newton  Hiil,  Heale  HiU,  attl  BorebuKt  HUl, between  tha 
Avon  and  the  Wily. 

This  chalk  district,  known  as  Salisbury  Plain,  foran  an 
elevated  platftmn,  uncultivated  and  unincloseid,  except 
in  the  valleys.  Wide  downs,  covered  by  a  scanty 
herbage,  spread  in  every  direction.  The  population  is 
collected  m  the  valleys,  where,  along  the  streams  which 
water  them,  the  villages  stand  very  close.  Along  the 
valley  of  the  Wily,  tx'tween  Warminster  end  Salisbuiy,  a 
distance  of  abont  eighteen  milee,aretwo  towns  and  seven* 
teen  villages,  not  including  baoileta ;  and  on  the  Avon 
above  S^isbury,  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  are 
ci '^hteen  villages  and  one  tow  n.  Tlie  chalk  ia  generally 
bare  of  wood,  except  to  the  south-east  of  Marlborough, 
where  there  is  wood  in  Savemake  Forest  ;   in  the  south 

f)art,  between  the  Wily  and  the  Naddcr,  where  are  two 
olerably  extensive  woods,  Grovely  Wood,  near  Wilton, 
and  the  Great  Ridge  Wood,  near  Mere ;  and  along  the 
^  Dorsetshire  border,  where  the  wooded  tracts  of  Tcm^Udi 
;  Chace  and  Cranboum  Chace  are,  the  fbnBCT  Wholly,tiia 
I  latter  partly,  in  this  county. 

'  The  green-sand  formation,  comprehending  the  chalk 
marl  with  the  green-sand,  crops  out  from  t)enenth  the  es- 
carpment of  the  two  dialk  districts  occupying  the  vale  of 
Fewseiy,  which  separates  ttiem,  as  vrell  as  the  indentations 
in  the  boundary  of  the  sonthem  chalk  district.  Conse> 
quently  the  outer  edt;e  of  the  green-sand  is  rather  more 
regular  than  that  of  the  chalk.  The  green-sand  rises  gra- 
I  dually  from  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cscarpincnt  tow<ards  it» 
outer  edge,  which  is  in  many  parts  trat  cable  bv  a  well- 
defined  and  steep  escarpment.  It  may  be  traccl  on  tha 
north  side  of  the  northern  chalk  distnct,  team  the  villam 
of  CMsledon,  about  five  miles  from  the  bolder  of  Bent- 
shire,  forming  a  long  ridge  by  Wrough(on,  Clilfe-Pypard, 
Highway,  and  Compton-Ba».sct  and  Cherhill,  to  Edding- 
ton. or  Hi'ddington,  near  Calpf,  v.liere  the  ridge  subs-ides, 
and  tlie  green-sand  is  for  a  short  distance  covered  by 
Beacon-down  Hill  (otherwise  Bagdon  Hill),  which  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  the  northern  chalk  district. 
Above  tiie  villages  of  Highway  and  OemplDn-BaBset  fhc 
gieett-sand  ridge  is  known  aa  Hi|{hwagr  Bin  and  Comptoii 
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Hill.  A  considerable  ptvrt  of  tUis  ridcc  and  of  the  valle)- 
|}etween  it  and  the  chalk  hills  is  unincloi^ied,  if  not  uncuUi* 
vated,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled. 

From  Eddington  the  outer  edge  of  the  green  wad  iwqr 
be  traced  in  an  irre^lar  line,  marked  by  a  clearly-defined 
escarpment,  byDfvizos  and  Pottern  to  Marki  t  L:'.vini^fon ; 
then  westward,  but  not  \vith  so  clearly  niarktd  an  escarp- 
ment, by  West  burv  to  t!ie  border  of  Soinci-s^-t-hirc,  between 
Warminster  and  frome.  It  occupies  nearly  all  the  county 
west  of  the  chalk  tttween  Warminster  and  Mere,  the  sub- 
jacent formatiow  sppcAiing  only  in  one  or  two  |»lMea  to  » 
very  small  extent.  Between  Mere  end  Wilton,  ami  be- 
tween Wilton  and  the  Dorsetshire  border,  the  prrpn-sand  is 
seen  cioppiiig  out  beneath  the  chaik.  but  ot  c-upies  a  very 
narrow  .strijt  of  rountry  skirtiiiir  'be  ciialk  di^tru-t.  About 
Warminster  and  Sloiirhfad  Park,  m  the  souUi-we^tem 
part  of  the  county,  the  grceti-sand  hills  nearly  equal  those 
of  the  chalk  in  heisht.  Aiiml'a  Tower,  near  Stourhead. 
b  on  a  i;T«eD^d  hill  800  feet  high.  TIcUepath  Hiil. 
near  S)'.;.:!r  hnry,  is  formed  of  preen-sand. 

Frmn  bciu  atb  the  outer  cdf^'e  of  the  greennand  formation 
the  Weald  dav,  or  Tctsworth  t  lay,  ^vhicli  usually  separates 
the  greeu-i»anil  from  the  iron-sand,  crops  out.  h  occupies 
only  a  narrow  tmoti  mrroundlng  on  every  side  the  country 
oceapied  by  the  euperior  formations,  and  may  be  traced 
through  the  oounty  vrithout  interruption,  except  perhaps 
once,  on  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardoar,  at  the  old 
intrenchment  of  Castleditchea,  near  Swallowcliff,  where  it 
is  covered  by  the  green-«and.  The  outer  edge  of  this  clay 
formation  runs  by  Swindon,  Cahit,  Handy  Lane,  Scend 
(between  Devizes  and  West  bury),  and  Dilton,  into  Somcr- 
■etaUre.  In  the  vale  of  Wardour  the  clay  oocupiee  a  very 
BMTOW  atrip  darting  the  green-eand. 

The  iron-sand  does  not  appear  in  this  county,  except  in 
a  few  places,  especially  near  the  foot  of  Beacon-down  Hill 
(chalk),  between  C'alne  and  Devizes,  nt,\uz  toward  Bo- 
wood  Park,  and  at  Seend,  west  nf  Devizes,  and  is  described 
as  being  a  pudding-stone  com  nosed  of  rounded  quartz 
united  by  a  siliceous  cement  with  a  red  calx  of  iron,  con- 
taining cm  ftmeriy  in  nmh  reqaeit  for  the  ftmiMM  aod 
the  forge. 

In  the  absence  of  the  iron-sand,  the  Weald  clay  is  found 

to  rest  along  its  northern  and  north-wehtcrn  bonb  i  s  on 
the  Kinnneridijc  clay,  whuli  be!o;ips  to  the  upjitriaust 
division  of  the  oolilie  group.  This  Kinimcridt;c  elay  oc- 
cupies a  tract  raiely  exceeding  two  miles  in  breadth,  but 
extending  in  length  from  the  Berkshire  border  to  Seend, 
vest  oC  Deviiei^  bewond  which  it  is  covered  to  the  west- 
wud  extaiakm  of  tne  overlying  formations.  At  Swindon, 
in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  district,  beds  of  oolitic  freestone, 
similar  to  the  Portland  beds,  intervene  between  the  Weald 
clay  and  Kiinmcrulsje  clay,  and  are  evten.sivi-ly  (luariied. 
in  the  vale  of  Wai-dour  brnia  similar  to  the  Purbct  k  beds 
(the  uppermost  in  this  upper  diviiuon  of  the  oolites)  are 
found,  and  slabs  aie  raised  for  roofing.  Benealh  tlic  Pur- 
beck  beds  the  Portland  freotone  erom  out,  and  is  exten- 
sively quanied  at  Fonthill.Tisbury,  ana  Chicksgrove.  From 
LeiieaMi  the>e  fonnations  a  elay,  which  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  Kinurieridge  cla^•,  crops  out,  and  occupies  llie 
v,  e^tem  part  of  llie  vale  of  VVardour,  extending  beyond  the 
boundary  of  Wiltshire  into  Dorsetshire.  Much  disturbance 
has  been  experienced  by  the  denuded  subcretaceous  strata 
in  the  vale  of  Wardour.  At  Chicksgrove,  on  the  bank  of 
thu  .Nadder,  eight  miles  west  of  Wilton,  they  are  horizontal ; 
but  at  Chilmark,  Fonthill,  and  Tuibury  tney  are  inclined 
40°,  dippinw:  li>  the  noith  and  ea-st.  In  the  noilhcrn  part 
of  the  county  tiic  upper  oolites  are  con&ned  to  low  ground: 
in  the  vale  of  Pcwsey  they  aeqoite  soba  elevation,  as  in 
Lady  Down  near  Tisbury. 

The  formations  already  noticed  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
eoqnty  south  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the 
Berkshire  border,  3  miles  south  of  Highworth,  parallel  to 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Wilt.s  iiud  Berks  Canal,  by 
Stratton  to  the  neii;libourhood  of  W'ootlon-Hasset  ;  and 
from  thence  ^on1ll  by  we^^  ncross  the  canal  by  Ciilne  and 
Brumham  to  Scc-ud ;  and  from  thence  south-west  to  the 
Somersetshire  bonier  at  Cor^ley  near  Frome,  the  whole 
line  making  a  circuit  convex  to  the  north-west.  Beyond 
tins  boundary  the  strata  of  the  middle  ooliter^  compre- 
hending the  coral-rag  and  calcaivous  grit,  and  the  Oxford 
clay,  crop  out,  occupying  all  the  northern  bnnli  r  of  the 
county  and  extending  westward  to  a  line  dni  n  i  i,  1  y 
west  fi-om  (;irenci.t.lv.  i'.i  Glgucestersliiic,  Keinble, 


Hankerton,  MalmesHiiry,  Stanton-St.-(}i;cnfin,  Chinrjen- 
ham,  Melksham,  Semington,  Trowbridge,  and  North  Brad- 
1^,  to  Frome  in  Somersetshire ;  beyond  which  Bne  tilt 
ttvper  beds  of  the  lowermost  dtvition  of  the  oolites  appear. 

The  tract  occupied  by  the  middle  oclttea  has  a  brewMi 
of  8  miles  alonu;  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  where  it 
extends  into  Gloucestersiiire  :  between  Woot ton -H asset  and 
Cirencester  it  is  11  or  12 miles  broad;  and  then  diniinishu 
towards  the  south  and  south-w^t,  so  that  near  West- 
bury  and  Frome  it  is  probably  not  Biorc  than  one  or  two 
miles  broad.  The  lower  or  outer  edge  of  the  coral-rag 
and  eideareous  grit  may  be  traced  by  a  range  of  low  hil» 
of  this  formation,  exlendins;  to  the  north  of  Hiichwurth, 
Swindon,  and  Wootton-Hasset,  and  then  southward  by 
t-ynchani,  liremhall,  Bowood,  and  Broniham.  Near  Seend, 
west  of  Devizes,  tliere  is  a  depression  in  these  hills,  throuch 
whidlflM  Keunct  and  Avon  Canal  passes;  but  the  b.iils 
reappear  at  Ste^ile-Ashton,  beyond  vbkh  the  coial-nK 
is  coveted  by  the  westward  enenakm  of  the  ebalk  and 
green-sand.  The  aveia;;e  heig;ht  of  the  coral-rag  hills 
seems  to  be  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Oxford  or  chinch  clay  occupies  li  i  !;  wcr  ground  at 
their  toot,  including  the  valley  oi'  tiic  Thames,  and  that  of 
the  Avon  above  Malmesbuiy.  The  limestone  (Kelloway 
rock)  which  is  occawooally  found  in  connection  with  the 
Oxford  dav,  and  wludiiattsed  only  for  mending  the  roed^ 
has  been  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  There  are 
some  gentle  eminences  of  Oxford  clay  between  Cricklarie 
and  Malmesbury,  and  again  about  Melksham  Srniinjrt^n, 
and  Trowbridge.  Mineral-waters  occur  in  tins  tormatiua: 
those  of  Melksham,  and  of  Holt,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Melksham,  are  impregnated  with  purgative  salts ;  those  of 
Seend  near  Devizes  contain  iron  and  eaibowc  acid. 

The  formations  belonging  to  the  lower  oolites  ia  this 
county  are  the  corn-brara,  the  forest  marble,  then  a  bed  of 
clay  in  some  places  80  feet  thick,  and  then  the  great  oolite. 
The  corn-brash  is  much  quarried  near  Malmesbury  for  build- 
ing; and  at  Atford,  between  Melksbaiu  and  llath.  is  -\ 
qusny  of  ton$t  marble.  Farley  Down  and  King's  Down, 
near  Bath,  Drift  Down,  near  Marshfield,  and  the  other  bilk 
which  occupy  the  border  of  the  eonntor  vert  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Chippenham,  Melksham,  and  Bradford,  and  which  ate 
a  part  of  tne  Cotswold  range,  appear  to  be  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  great  oolite  ;  but  their  eastern  slope  is  partly 
occupied  by  tne  beds  of  com-brosii  and  Foresl  moj-ble. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — ^This  county  is 
oomp««bended  in  the  three  basins  of  the  Thames,  the 
Sevwn,  and  the  Christchuich  w  Saliabuiy  Avon;  that  Bart 
of  the  south-western  border  about  Stonrhead  and  Here 

I  which  is  drained  by  the  Dorsetshire  Stour  being  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  Avon,  with  which  the  Stour  unites  in 
Christchurch  haven.  Tlie  northern  chalk  district  and  the 
no:thern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from 
the  ncii^hbourhood  of  Swindon  to  near  Tetbury  in  Glou- 
ceatershire,  are  indudcd  in  the  baun  of  the  Thame* ;  the 
southern  chalk  district,  with  the  giera-sand  district  wlddi 
begirds  it,  the  vale  of  Powscy  cnst  of  Devizes  and  Mar- 
ket Ijivini:1on,  and  the  vale  of  Wardour,  belong  to  the 
ba.sin  of  llu;  Salisbury  or  (Jliristchurch  A>on  ;  n  i  l  f!  f 
western  side  of  the  county,  nearly  as  far  south  as  Warmin- 
ster, belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn. 

Some  of  the  streams  which  join  the  Thames  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  rise  in  this  county.  One,  which 
has  been  considered  by  some  persons,  but  with  very  little 
reason,  as  the  true  Thames  rises  just  on  the  border  of  the 
county  wheie  the  Roman  road  Akeman  or  Acman  Strtf 
cru^4;a  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  by  •  'ITiames-hciiu 
bridge,  and  flows  .south-cast  near  Kcmble.  Somerford 
Keynes,  and  Ashton-Keynes,  a  mile  above  winch  it  is 
joined  by  the  Flagham  brook  from  Oaksey,  and  a  mi.V 
below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Swill  brook  from  Cradwell 
and  Hankerton;  two  miles  below  the  jnnction  of  the 
Swill  brook,  it  joins  the  Churn  or  tnie  Thames  TThamrs] 
from  Cirencester,  about  a  mile  above  Cricklauc  bridge. 
This  pseudo-Tlianics  has  a  coui>e  of  about  nine  miles  l)e» 
fore  joining'  the  true  Thames.  From  Cricklade  bridge, 
where  the  true  Thames  first  touches  the  county,  it  flows 
four  miles  by  Castle  Eaton  to  the  border  of  the  cotrntr; 
then  between  three  and  ftour  miles  fiuther  along  the  bonier 
separatinsr  Wiltshire  from  rifbucestershire  ;  and  quits  the 
county  altogether  a  little  above  Lechladc.  Between  Cnck- 
hide  and  the  border  of  tlie  county  it  uceivcs  the  Key  ur 

1  Ka^',  and  just  above  tcchladv  the  Cole,  both  wi^ich 
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I  in  the  SNen-Miid  hilla  or  in  the  northern  escarpment 
of  the  northern  chalk  district,  and  join  the  Thames  on  its 
right  bank.  The  Key  (otherwise  the  Ray)  rises  in  the 
green-.sand  hills  near  Wrought n,  Icie  to  which  village, 
within  two  miles  of  its  hource,  ii  turai  two  mills ;  it  nins 
northward,  pa;>sine  to  the  west  of  Swindon  and  close  to  (he 
litUe  vil)a|jre  oi  Water  Eaton  near  Ccicklade,  and  has  a 
cotttM  of  about  10  miles ;  it  receives  miml  faiooks  by  the 
tvaj.  The  Cde  haa  three  princi|Ml  SMttcea:  «iiM  between 
Swindon  and  Chiiledon.  in  uie  greenHsod ;  on«  near  Chisle- 
don,  aI^o  in  the  green-sand;  and  one  in  the  chalk  e.scftr{>- 
ment  near  Biahopstone  and  Little  Hinton,  dose  to  the 
Berkshire  Irorder.  It  Hows  northward,  duefly  on  the  Ijorder 
of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Berkt»hiie :  its 
whole  course,  from  the  Chisfedon  source  to  the  Thamt 
in  nbout  ISniilca:  it  receivM  a  number  of  brooka.  Its 
j  unction  ^tii  the  Thames  b  just  beyond  the  border  of  the 
county. 

Tlie  most  important  feeder  of  the  Thames  in  tliis  county 
is  the  Kennet,  which  rises  in  the  green->!an<l  district  near 
its  outer  t-dge,  iu  Cleavancy  fickis  between  (Jhffe-Pypard 
and  Yatestiury,  It  flows  south  and  soiiUi-ea.>t  by  Yates* 
bury  and  Avebiiry»  to  Silbury  Hill  on  the  Bath  road,  near 
which  it  turns  eastward  by  East  Kennet,  West  Overton, 
Fvlicld,  Manton.  Marlborough,  Mildenhall,  Ramsbury.and 
Cuilton-Foliat,  just  below  which  it  touches  the  border  of 
tlu' coant  v  ,  which  it  sepai  a'e:s  from  Berkshire  for  about  a 
mile  c/i'  a  mile  and  a  hall,  and  then,  at  lIuug«irford,  quits 
\'  altogether.  Its  course  between  Avebury  and  Hunger- 
lord  is  tlu^uugh  a  \alley  or  depression  in  the  northern  chalk 
diatiiot  That  part  ot  the  cOttlse  oT  the  Kennet  which  be- 
longs to  Wiltshire  is  about  20  miles  long;  its  course 
through  Berkshire  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  at  Read- 
ing is  from  2G  to  2.*^  miles  :  makinsj:  its  wliule  length  from 
46  to  48  mile.s.  Some  small  tiibularies  join  tlie  Kennet  in 
Wiltshire  ;  ihe  Bourn  flows  southward  tliiou;^h  a  depres- 
sion in  the  chalk  by  Ugbourn-ist.-Andrew  and  Ugboum-iit.- 
(jeorge.  into  the  Kennet  on  the  left  bank  below  Marl- 
borough: another,  from  Aldboum,  flows  south-east  and 
joins  It  alio  on  the  left  bank  near  Rmnsbuiy;  a  third,  ndng 
M'^ar  Burbage  and  flowing  north-east  past  Great  Ri  dwin 
ri:)d  T.iitlc  Bedwin,  joins  the  Kennet  on  the  riglit  bank 
-cear  IIiin;;erfoi(l ;  this  last  IB  pattly  woorpoiatea  With  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. 

The  Salisbury  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Upper  Avon, 
rises  in  the  southern  slroe  of  the  northern  chalk  district,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Deirixes,  and  flows  east-south-east 
along  tlie  vale  of  Pewsey  by  Beachingstoke,  Marden, 
Wivelsford,  Cliarlton,  and  Rusliall.  near  which  village  it 
is  joined  by  another  stream  which  rises  near  Burbat;e,  and 
flows  hrsi  wcj^t-souih-west,  then  south,  along  the  vale  of 
Pcwse^',by  Ka>ton,  Milston,  Pewsey,  Manningford-Abbots, 
Maniunglord-Bruce,  and  Newington.  From  the  junction 
the  united  stream  flows  southward  by  Upavon,  Chisenbury, 
Enford,  Haxlon,  Nether  Avon,  Figheldean,  Durrington, 
Milston,  Bulfurd,  Ameaburv,  Wilsford,  Great  Durnford, 
WiKHllord, andStratford-untler-the-Castle  (i.e.  the  castle  of 
Old  Sarum)  to  Salisbury,  at  wlueh  it  is  jomedou  the  iigl)t 
by  the  Wily  (united  with  the  N'adder  :  it  is  joined  a  little 
lower  down,  on  the  left  bank,  by  the  Bourne,  and  still  lower, 
on  the  right,  bj  a  stream  which  riscii  near  AK  edt  ston,  and 
flows  eastward  thnragh  Ebliesbome-Wakc,  Fiiield,  Droad- 
Challc,8toke-Fs!rthhip,  Fiamslon,  Bishopston,  Tone) -Strat- 
ford, Combc-Bi.s.set,  Huminptoii,  Odsioek,  and  ^Tunton. 
Below  the  junction  of  these  streams  the  Avotl  flows  south- 
waid  by  Standfuich  House  to  Downton,  a  little  below 
which  it  quits  the  county :  its  length  from  the  neighbour- 
hood oi  Devizes  to  the  border  of  the  county  is  41  miles :  its 
further  eooise  into  the  English  Channel  at  Cbiiatohurch.  is 
about  25  miles ;  making  6G  miles  in  all. 

Tlie  Wily  or  Willey  rises  in  the  downs  north  of  Mere,  in 
the  sOutli-we»t  part  of  tlie  county,  and  flows  first  east,  then 
north  by  Kingston-Dc\erill,  ^fonkton♦Deverill,  Brixton- 
Deverill,  Hill-Deverill,  and  Loni;bridge-Deverill  to  War- 
minster, near  which  it  Ix  ii  Js  to  the  cast-south-east,  and 
flows  pasi  Bishopstrow,  Norton-Bavant,  Heytesbury,Knook, 
Upton-Lovel,  Boyton,  Sherrington,  Codford-8t.-Peter,  Cod- 
ford-St-Mary,  Stockton,  Fisherton-de-la-Mere,  Wily, 
Steeple-Laiigford,  and  Little  Langford,  to  Staplefonl.  Here 
it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  a  stream,  6  miles  ]on{r.  whidi  rises 
rear  Orchcston-St.-Mary  and  Orche.ston-St. -George,  and 
|Ku<>cs  Shrewton,  Madthngton,  Itollestone,  Wintcrboum- 
Stoke,  and  Berwick-St.-Jamcs.  From  the  junction  of  this 
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stream  the  .Wily  flom  south-east  by  Wishford.  South-New* 
ton,  Ditchampton,  Fugidestone,  Quidhampton,  Nether- 
hampton,  Beroerton,  and  West-Hsrnham,  to  Fisheiton- 

Anger,  a  suburl)  of  Salisbury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon.  Us 
whole  COUr«  is  about  27  miles.  Near  Quidhampton  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  Nadder,  which  rises  close  to  the 
Dorsetshire  border  near  Shaftesbur\%  and  flo^vs  tirst  east, 
then  north-cast  by  Donhead-St.-Andrew,  and  Donhead-flL- 
Maiy.  to  Tisbucy ;  where  it  bends  eastward  and  flows  near 
8otton>ifandeTil1e^  Fovaat,  Gompton-Chambeilain,  Bsi^ 
ford -St. -Martin,  North-Burcombe,  and  Wilton,  into  the 
Wily  :  its  whole  length  is  about  18  miles. 

The  Bourn  rises  ju>t  within  tiie  northern  boundary  of  the 
southern  chalk  district,  and  flows  houthward  by  Colling- 
boum-Kingston,  CoUingbourn-Ducis,  North  Tidworth, 
South  Tidworth,  Shipton  (these  two  villages  are  in  a  cor- 
aer  of  Hampshire  which  the  Bourn  here  crosses),  Choldei^ 
ton,  Newton-Toney,  Alhngton,  Ea»t-Boscombe,  Idmiston, 
Porton,  Winterboum-Gunner,  Wintcrbourn-Dantsey,  Win- 
terbourn-F.arls,  Winterbouin-Ford.  and  Laverstock,  near 
Salisbury,  below  which  it  joins  the  Avon  :  its  whole  length 
is  about  23  miles. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  county  about  .Mere,  in  the  suuth- 
westurn  corner,  is  drained  Ly  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dor- 
setsliire  Stour,  which  rises  atStourheadin  thiacouDty.  The 
Stour  and  the  Salisbury  Avon  unite  just  above  their  out- 
fall into  the  En^:li^li  Channel  at  Chri.stchurch. 

Tliat  pai  l  of  the  county  whicli  iH  lonir-,  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn  is  liraiiied  ij\  the  IJristol  A\  i:,  lln-  ource  of  which 
is  in  the  Cotswuld  Hill-s  at  Uortun  ncar(Jhipping-Sodbuiy 
in  Gloucestenduie.  From  this  source  the  stream  flows  in 
a  circuitous  eonne,  15  miles  east,  by  LitUe  Badminton 
through  Badminton  Park,  on  leaving  which  it  entera  Wilt 
shire,  by  Luckingtoii,  Great  Sherston,  Kasfon-Grev,  and  Bre 
milhani  or  ('owage,  to  Malmeslmiy,  where  it  is  joined  t>y  a 
stream,  K  miles  long,  from  Tetbury  and  Brokenborough. 
Kiom  Malmcsbury  the  Avon  flows  in  a  winding  channel  15 
miles  southward  'by  Liltlty  Somcrford,  Great  SomerfonI, 
Oauntsey,  Seagry,  Suttoa-Beogcr,  Christian-Malfon^  Kel- 
laways,  and  Tytherton-Locas,  to  Chippenham,  which  is 
only  10  miles  by  the  road  from  Malniesbiiry ;  and  from 
thence  20  mil e>  in  a  winding  channel  south-west  by  Lay- 
cock,  Mtlk>liam,  Whaildon,  Staverton,  Bradforu,  and 
Limplcv-Sloke,  totiic  liorderof  this  county  and  Somerset- 
shire, between  Bradford  and  Bath.  Besides  the  feeder 
which  joins  it  at  Malmesbury,  the  Avon  receives  on  the  left 
bank  astreamfrom  Wootton-Basset,  and  the  river  Marden, 
a  stream  from  near  Devizes,  and  the  rivers  Were  and  Frome. 
The  stream  from  Wootton-Bassct  rises  on  the  slope  of  the 
green-sand  hills  near  Clilfe-Pypard,  and  flows  past  Woot- 
ton-Ba.ssel  and  Brinkworth,  into  the  Avon  at  Daunt.sey. 
The  Marden  rises  in  the  gieen-sand  hills  i  Compton  Hill 
above  (Jomptun-Bassc?,  and  flows  by  Calne,  just  below 
which  it  recti v<  s  a  stream  (larger  than  the  Marden  itself 
above  the  junction)  firom  the  gieea-sand  hills  between 
Highway  and  CRITc-Pypard,  and  which  sbeam  ]Msaes  Hill- 
marton  and  Bri  mhill.  Tlie  Marden  is  about  9  miles  long  ; 
if  mexsured  fi  um  the  head  of  the  Hillmarton  brandi  it 
would  be  longer.  The  stream  from  the  neighbourho  1  ; 
Devizes  rises  east  of  that  town,  and  passes  near  Slcrt, 
Pottern,  and  Semin^on:  it  is  13  miles  long,  and  joins  the 
Avon  at  Whaddon :  it  receives  several  liNders,  two  of  them 
more  irnmedlalelv  from  the  nci  ghbourhood  of  Devises.  11)e 
Were  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  which 
rise  on  the  esearpmciit  of  the  chalk  dowtis  about  Wcslbury. 
The  remotest  --ping  is  near  Upton-Scudamore,  between 
Westbury  and  Warminster,  and  passes  DiJton,  Westbury- 
Leigh  near  Westbury,  North  Bradk'y,  and  Trowbridge  :  the 
length  of  the  Were  is  about  9  miles.  The  Frame  belongs 
chiefly  to  Somersetshire,  but  some  part  of  its  coune  (shout 
Koad,  Tellisford,  Farleigh,  and  Freshford,  all  inSonenet- 
shire)  is  on  the  border  of  this  county. 

Of  these  numerous  rivers  only  few  are  navi{;able,  and  tint 
only  for  a  short  distance  in  this  county.  ThiB  is  the  conse- 
quence of  its  central  position  andcomparative  elevation,  from 
which  it  results  that  the  principal  streams  have  only  their 
sources  or  the  upper  part  of  Iheir  courses  in  it.  The  navi- 
intion  of  the  Triames,  the  Kennet,  and  the  Bristol  Avon 
does  not  commence  until  after  those  riven  have  quitted  the 
county.  Tlie  Salisburv  Avon  waa  made  navigable  ^rom 
that  city  to  its  mmitli,  under  an  act  of  17  tJhailcs  II., 
but  llie  works  were  de*troyrd  by  a  flood  soon  aller  their 
completion,  and  remained  in  ruins  until  2771.  Some  rc> 
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pairs  were  then  mado,  but  they  were  inefficient ;  and  the 
navigation  is  now  given  up  except  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rifor;  and  even  there  the  bar  at  ChristchtmbiaMObltMde 
iauraimmtable  except  at  apring-tides. 

The  went  of  riTOr^iavitiitMm  in  WUMnN  is  paitiallv 
■uppHcd  by  eanil%  of irindi  tfaiee  liMtnre  •omceied  nith 
this  county. 

The  northernmost  line  is  that  of  the  Thames  and  St'%'cm 
Canal,  which,  in  ita  counse  from  the  Thames  at  Lechlade 
in  Gloveciteirriliiei  to  the  Stroudwater  Canal  at  Stroud  in 
^  aaoM  conntT,  oonneeting  the  riven  Tbamea  and  the 
Beveni,  erottce  meitotthera  part  of  thk  eottutjrnear  Castle 
Eaton  and  Cricklade.  This  canal  was  commenced  under  an 
act  23  George  III.  (a.d.  17831;  and  its  formation  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  navij^ation  of  the  Tliaines  in  this 
couuty  or  upon  the  border  between  Cricklade  and  Lech- 
lade. The  canal  is  not  however  so  much  used  as  was  ex- 
pected, partly  owins  to  the  inefficient  navigation  of  the 
upper  part  or  the  Tniunea  with  which  it  ia  connected,  and 
partly  to  the  competition  of  other  lines  of  canal  navigation. 

The  second  line  is  that  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
which  al-so  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Severn,  by 
means  of  their  respective  tributaries  the  Kennet  and  the 
Bristol  Avon.  This  candis  57  miles  lone:  it  commences 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Kennet  at  New- 
bmy  in  Berltdiire,  and  terminates  in  the  river  Avon  at 
Bath:  its  rise  iVom  Newboiy  to  the  summit-leTel  i»  210  feet, 
effected  by  thirty-one  locks ;  its  fall  from  that  lerd  to  Bath 
is  404i^  feet,  effected  by  forty-eight  locks.  A  considerable 
part  (about  41  miles)  of  its  course  is  in  Wiltshire,  which 
county  it  enters  near  Hungerfui-d,  I)  miles  from  Newbury. 
It  tbeopaaeeaaouthoivestward  by  Froxfield,  Little  Bedwin, 
and  Great  Bcdvrin,  to  Croftoo,  lU  miles  fhim  Newbury 
and  7i  from  Hungeribrd,  near  vrnich  the  aanunit-level 
bepins.  Tlie  summit-level  extends  two  milee  and  a  half 
to  the  hamlet  of  Brimslnde  near  Wootton-Rivcrs.  pa.ssing 
through  the  intervening  hill  near  Biirbagc  by  a  deep  cut- 
ling  nearly  two  miles  long,  with  a  tunnel  near  the  middle 
of  tne  cutting,  ftlO  yards  long.  From  Brimslade  to  Woot- 
ton-Riven  there  isa  fUl  of  ^  feet  bv  four  locks ;  and  then 
the  canal  passee  on  a  level  15  miles  throuKfa  the  vale  of 
Pevfsey  by  Wilcot,  AUon-Bames,  Stanton-Rtn»arren,  All- 
Cannin^s,  and  Hishop's-Canninf^s.to  Devizes.  From  Devizes 
to  Foxhanper,  distant  only  two  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a 
descent  of  239  feet  by  twenty-nine  Inuks.  From  Foxhantjer 
by  Seend  to  Semin^ton,  four  miles  and  a  half,  is  a  fall  of 
56  feet  by  seven  Iocks.  From  Semington,  where  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  joins  it,  it  mm  5  miles  on  &  tevel  by 
Staverton  and  near  Trowbridge  to  Biadfiwd,  where  H  de- 
scends, by  one  lock,  10  feet,  into  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 
Its  eour>.e  to  Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  is  9  miles,  by  Freshford, 
Ijmplcy-Stoke,  Claverton,  Bathl'ord.  Bath-hampton,  and 
Bathwick,  comprehending  all  that  remains  of  its  course  in 
this  county  (which  it  quits  4  miles  fVom  Bradford  at  the 
Dundas  Aqueduet  bjr  which  it  is  carried  over  the  Avon), 
and  is  on  a  level.  From  Sidnev  Gardens,  Bath,  It  deseenju 
into  the  river  Avon,  CCJ  feet,  by  seven  locks,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  Between  Devizes  and  Bath,  where  the 
inequality  o(  the  ground  is  great,  the  canal  is  carried 
through  the  higher  grounds  by  cuttings,  over  the  lower 

5 rounds  by  embankments,  and  across  the  branches  of  the 
Lvon  by  iqueduds  which  arc  distinguished  for  excellent 
eoastmetion  and  woAmanshlp.  Between  Biadford  and 
Sidney  Gardens.  Bath,  the  canal  is  much  used  in  summer 
for  travelling,  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  along 
which  it  nins,  being  a  fjrcat  attraction. 

Tl)e  Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal  was  intended  to  join 
tbe  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Widbrook  near  Bradford : 
two  ada  wen  obtained  for  it,  36  and  43  Geoige  111.  (a  j>. 
1796  end  1808),  bat  the  woAs  were  not  exeemed.  Itwae 
to  enter  Wiltshire  near  the  village  of  Road  (which  is  in 
Somersetshire,  close  on  the  border  of  "Wiltshire},  and  to 
pass  near  Trowbridge. 

Ihe  third  hne  of  canal-navigation  is  that  of  the  Wilts 
anA  Berks  Canal :  it  lies  between  Ihc  two  lines  already 
BOtieed  (the  Ibeines  and  Severn  Canal,  and  the  Kennet 
and  Atod  Oanal),  «nd  oonneets  the  Thames  near  Abing- 
don,with  the  Kennel  and  Avon  Canal  at  Semington,  between 
Devises  and  Bradford.  Its  whole  length  is  52  miles,  with  a 
rise  of  168  feet  from  the  Thames  at  AbinRdon  to  the  summit- 
level,  and  a  fall  of  201  feet  from  the  summit-level  to  the 
Kt  nni'l  and  Avon  CaiiiU.  After  passing  through  the  Vale 
of  White  Hone,  in  Berkshire,  bf  Wantage  (to  which  town 


there  IS  a  short  branch),  East  Challow,  West  Challow, 
Uflinelon,  Louj^cott  (where  there  is anoUier short  branchx 
and  Shrivenham,  it  enters  Wiltshire,  21^  miles  from  its 
commencement  at  Abingdon,  and  rans  west-eoatii-weBt 


along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  sreeo'eand  hilia,  by 

Stratton-St-Margaret's,  Swindon,  and  Wootton-Baseet.  to 
the  village  of  Clacks  where  it  turns  south^uth-west,  and 
runs  by  Foxham.Tytherton-Lucas,  Bremhill,  Laycock,  and 
Melksnara,  to  Semington.  The  summit-level  is  in  this 
county,  commencing  at  Long  Leaze  near  Stratton-St.-Mar- 
garet's.  and  terminating  near  Wootton-Baaset.  From  tins 
summit-level,  at  Lower  Butoott  near  Swindon,  is  a  Innndi 
8|  miles  long,  nassing  the  town  of  Cricklade  to  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  at  Latton  in  Gloucestershire,  near 
Cricklade.  Thi^  braneh,  which  is  nearly  a!l  in  Wiltshire, 
was  formed  as  a  separate  canal  under  an  act  fjii  Georec  111. 
(a.d.  1813),  and  was  called  the  North  Wilts  Canal ;  but  ha* 
by  a  subsequent  act  (1  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  a.d.  1S2L)  been  uk- 
oorporated  with  the  WilU  and  Berks  OaaaL  Ik  Alb  Urom 
the  WUts  and  Berks  Canal  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  OHml, 
nearly  59  feet,  and  paasee  through  a  short  tannel  near 
Cricklade.  There  are  two  other  branches  of  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal  in  Wiltshire:  one  of  three  and  a  liaif  miies 
to  Calne,  with  a  rise  of  21  feet  ;  and  one  of  nCMly  two 
miles  to  Chippenham,  with  a  fall  of  17  feet. 

The  principal  coach  roads  are  the  present  mail-road  fitaa 
London  to  Salisburv  and  Exeter,  and  the  two  former  matt- 
roads  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  Salisbury  and  Exeter  mail- 
road  enters  the  county  about  two  miles  and  a  half  bevond  thf 
i  hamlet  of  Middle  Wallop,  or  nine  miles  beyond  Andover. 
and  runs  across  Salisbury  Plain  by  Wintcrslow  Hut  and  St. 
Tlioroaa's  bridge  (over  the  Bourn)  to  Salisbury  ;  and  finom 
thence  bv  Fisherton-Anger,  Wilton,  North  Burcombe,  Bar- 
ford-St-Mtrtin,  Compton-Chamberlain,  Fovant,  BrookiuU. 
and  Ijndwetl  to  Shaftesbury,  just  befbre  entering  whicti  it 
quits  the  county.  One  of  the  Bath  and  Bii>tol  ex-niail-n^ads 
enters  the  county  at  Hungerford  ;  atul  runs  across  Sarer- 
nakc  Forest  to  Marlborough,  and  Ihent  e  across  the  down* 
by  I'Vfield  and  West  Overton,  Beckhampton,  AveloLn 
Oiernill,  Blackland,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Conham.  to  B- 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  which  it  quits  the  oooaly.  Ibe 
other  ex-mail-road  branches  firom  the  one  just  described  st 
Beckhampton,  and  passes  thmnph  Devizes,  Melksham.  arv^. 
Atford  to  Bathford  in  Sunici.-et.sliire  ijust  across  the  Wil'.- 
j  shire  tjorder  i,  beyond  which  it  unites  with  that  throuffh 
Calne  and  Chippenham.  A  thiid  road  to  Hristol  braneho 
fVom  the  first  of  the  two  ex-mail-roadsat  Chippenham,  and 
runs  through  ManMeld  in  Gloueesterdiire.  It  does  not 
pass  through  Bsth. 

There  arc  several  roads  fVom  London  to  Exeter,  bestda 
the  mail-road.  One  of  these  iiranehin?  from  the  msi!- 
road  a1  Salisbury  pas.scs  through  Combe-Bis-et.  and  f-  re- 
Dorsetshire  near  Woodyatcs  Inn.  It  passes  through  Btand- 
ford,  Dorchester,  and  Honiton.  Another  road  branchinr 
from  the  mail-rand  at  Andover  enten  the  county  nt  FStk 
House,  and  mns  across  Balisbnry  Plain  throogh  Amealmiy, 
Winterboum-Stoke,  Deptlbrd.  Wily.  Cricklade,  and  Mert. 
beyond  which  it  enters  Sonicisctshire.  A  road  branchin; 
from  this  road  iK'Vond  Amesburv'  passes  by  Stonehenf*. 
Rolleston,  Muddington,  Chiltem-AJl-Saints,  Chiitem-St- 
Maiy,  Newham,  HeytesbuiT;  and  lUden  Bmdinj,  bcfond 
which  it  quits  the  counly. 

The  rou  ftom  London  to  the  Old  Ihnsage  on  tte  Serera. 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  branches  from  the  Bath 
road  at  Chippenham,  and  mns  by  Yatfon-Kcynell,  (  'a«.t!e- 
Comt>e,  and  Nettlet<;u  into  filuucestershirc.  Anollur  :>''i: 
to  the  Old  Passaije  enters  the  county  at  Colcshili  in  Berk- 
shire, beyond  Faringdon,  and  runs  by  Highworth,  Water- 
Eaton,  Cricklade,  CharltoiL  Mabnesbniy,  Eaaton-Gny, 
Great  Bhentone,  and  Luekington  into  Cnoncenlenhire. 
uniting  with  the  former  road  at  Acton-Tun  ill e  in  Gloa- 
ccstershirc.  A  road  branches  from  this  road  at  Cricklade 
and  ru!is  to  Cirenee-^tn  and  (iloueester. 

There  arc  several  roads  irom  Salisburv,  the  countv-town: 
one  runs  south  by  west  to  Cranboum,  Wimboum-lfiistef, 
and  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  brandling  fiom  ttie  KWd  te 
Exeter  (through  Blandfoid,  Doreheater,  nad  Honiton)  a 
little  bevond  Combc-Bisset ;  one  southward  bjrDoinitoats 
Fordingbridffe,  Lyndhurst,  and  Christchnrcb  in  the  New 
Forest  in  Ilanipsliire  :  two  southeast  to  Southampton  , 
one  through  Bnimshaw,  the  other  tluough  llomsfy :  t^o 
eastward  to  Winchester;  one  by  Romsey,  and  one  branch- 
ing fiom  theLondfm  and  Exeter  mail-robi)  through  Stoek- 
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bridjB^ :  and  tvro  north-wrest  to  Bath  and  Bristol ;  one 
thrau^  Ueytwinuy,  Warminster,  Westbury,  and  Bnuit'ord ; 
the  ooier  branching  from  this  at  Warminster,  and  rejoin- 
inp  it  at  Bath. 

The  Great  West  em  Rsihvay  has  a  ronsiilerablc  part  of  its 
fourse  in  this  county,  which  it  cto^hos  in  a  directiun  nearly 
piiruJlel  to  that  ol'  the  Wilts  and  Herks  Canal.  It  enter* 
\ViItahire  between  the  Shnvcnhaiu  and  Swiiulon  statiorja, 
th«  litter  of  vhish  is  77  mihM  from  the  London  terminus. 

are  elafiein  etfinindon.Wooltaii-BeMet,  Chipp«n• 
ham(^)3mile8\Corsha^l,and  Box.   nier«aret»ni  [  lir.ed 

f>Iiuii's  ;  one  at  Wootton-Basset,  one  mile  and  thirty  eluuns 
onj»,  and  one  at  Box,  two  miles  and  Ibrty  chains  long; :  the 
planes  are  quite  straiirtit  in  their  direction,  and  iiave  an 
inclination  of  about  53  i  i  l  ::i  a  mile.  On  the  Box  plane 
occurs  the  Box  tunnei,  neatlv  a  mil*  and  tliiMe<«niArters 
long.  The  Cbeltenhun  and  Qieat  Wesleni  Union  Bail  way 
branches  from  the  Great  Western  at  Swindon  station,  and 
runs,  or  is  to  run,  to  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham.  It  is 
Op«'n  aK  far  as  Cirencester,  includinir  all  the  part  wliich 
belonjTH  to  this  county.  There  are  stations  at  Purton, 
Mi  l  '  y  and  Cireneeiter. 

Agneulhin,i-^ln  an  agrienttiinl  peiot  of  view  the 
county  of  Wilti  may  be  diTided  into  two  diatmd,  the  flrat 
or  southern  district  comprehendina;  all  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  with  their  inferwctinp  valleys,  and  separated  from 
the  northern  by  an  irrej^ular  line  runninjf  round  the  foot  of 
the  chalk-liilift  irom  their  entrance  into  the  north-east  part 
of  Berkshire  to  their  south-west  termination  at  Maiden 
Bradley.  We  shall  therefi»e  comider  theea  dietiieti  aepa- 
mtely. 

S/ruth  Wih»hir«  As:rinit!ure. — South  or  more  properly 
South-East  Wiltshire  contains,  in  round  mimben>,  about 
Fi(Mi.()(Xl  acres  of  land.  The  TJosvns  are  an  elevated  table* 
land  intei-secled  by  valleys,  which  give  the  surface  a  broken 
ipptarance.  These  vallejl  COntun  livers  and  small 
streams.  The  soil  beina;  gCBHall(f  more  fertile  there,  and 
the  eKn»te  mitder,  euraratien  was  onirinally  confined  to 
ihem;  v>d  there  most  of  the  villa^e^  are  situated:  the 
higher  and  more  exposed  situations  remain  as  natural  pjte- 
tures  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  air  on  the  Downs  is  keen,  and  healthy  to  robust  con- 
stitutions. The  valleys,  althouj^h  more  sheltered  from  the 
swoepin?  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  partdie  of  thia  keen 
air,  which  is  drawn  along  their jconne  in  cnrrentiL 

The  soil  on  the  Downs  varies  little,  behisf  thin,  and  uni- 
formly  resting  on  the  chalk.  It  pnHluces  excellent  nhort 
herliasrc,  very  well  suited  for  sheep  jinstnre  ;  and  where  it 
has  been  broken  up,  it  is  only  by  tru  at  skill  and  very  cart;- 
fnl  cultivation  that  it  is  made  to  rep.iy  tlic  cost.  It  u  com- 
parativelv  a  small  pronortion  which  hat  been  converted 
into  arable  land,  and  cniefly  on  tfie  bordem  of  the  valleys ; 
the  cultivation  but  extends  upwards  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  ftjr  corn  offering  temptations  to  the  proprietors 
and  fanners  to  increase  the  quantify  of  l:vi!<l  devoted  to  its 
ijrowth,  and  the  extent  of  pasture  alfording  the  means  of 
folding  sheep  on  the  arable  land,  and  thus  increasing  its 
fertility.  As  we  descend  ftom  tihe  Downe  into  the  valleys, 
the  «<m  generallj  becomes  lees  nixed  with  €inta  md  ot  a 
more  loantjr  natrnv,  in  ron<<equence  of  the  waters  twaahlog 
down  portions  of  the  ujipei  soil,  of  which  the  finer  particles 
are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  form  what  is  ' 
callod  white  land.  The  level  part  of  the  valleys  neare«t 
the  rivulets  consists  of  flints  washed  down  lower,  and  mixed 
'viih  fine  earth.  In  some  places  there  is  a  kind  of  peat,  the 
'.I'rmation  of  which  is  evidently  owine  to  the  stagnation  of 
the  waters  in  pools  which  have  not  had  iofflcient  outlet; 
but  these  spots  are  not  numerous. 

Some  remarkable  veins  of  siand  intersect  this  district; 
one  of  these,  of  a  fertile  nature,  entei>  the  eonnty  at  Mere 
on  the  borders  of  I^irsetshire,  and  takes  a  north  and  north- 
east direction  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  Downs,  keeping 
nearly  clu^  to  their  foot,  by  way  of  Maiden  Hmdlcy,  War- 
roinsUr.  Weatbury,  and  Lanngton,  tovraida  Deviaes*  where 
it  meet!  with  a  nnieh  wider  and  still  more  ilntile  vein  | 
coming  down  the  Pewsey  vale  from  Burbage.  Another 
vein  also  enters  the  county  from  Dorsetshire,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  sand-hills  on  which  Shaftesbuiy  starids,  and 
passes  through  Donhead,  Ansty,  Swallowclift,  Fovatit,  &c., 
under  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  high 
nound  in  Burcombfield.  This  vein  ia  aJao  met  at  or  near 
Fovant  by  another  branch,  or  fvdier  %  ildge  of  aaad^hillB, 
ootting  ftom  WcA  Knoyle  by  Btop-Beaieoit  nd  Bidga. 


These  the  piineipal  soils  in  this  division;  and  although 
thaca  an  aome  apota  of  %  msm  dmy  nature,  they  are  not 
extensive.  fSee  the  Report  to  tha  Board  Agrkulture, 

by  Tlioma-s  Davis." 

The  *^y«teiii  of  cultivation  was  oritjinally  such  an  tli« 
situation  of  the  more  fertile  hO\h  and  their  coiuiection  with 
the  extensive  oastures  on  the  Down«  naturally  suggested. 
Wool  was,  no  doubt,  the  prina^  produce ;  and  no  more 
com  waa  VvrntK  than  the  neoaiMty  of  tb«  inhabitants 
required.  The  estates  or  manors  extended  in  narrow  strips 

!  aloni^  the  valleys,  and  had  certain  right,  of  (  Dromon  and 
wood  attached  to  them.  Tluse  were  let  wliule,  or  more 
commonly  subdivided,  and  the  arable  land  lay  in  common 
fields,  in  divisions  and  patches,  wliich  precluded  any  system 
of  cultivation  which  waa  not  adopted  by  general  conaant* 
This  is  the  htstoty  of  all  common  jidda»  Folitog  aheq»  on 
the  land  waa  tiw  great  resooroe;  and  the  numerous  sfareama 

'  sujrcrested  artificial  irrifc'  'i  n.  by  which  hay  was  increased 
ibr  winter-feed  and  eail}  j^ia-ss  for  the  lambing  stmson. 
In  no  part  of  Eneland,  ;lh  we  shall  see  hereailer,  was  ihe 
system  of  water-meadows  introduced  so  early  ur  carrie4  to 
sudl  peifecttOQ.  In  fact  it  became  one  of  the  cliief 
ftatnraa  of  tlu  apicultura.  A  fikna  consisted  of  ceruun 
tMiildings  and  homesteads,  with  meadowy  irrigated  if  pos- 
sible, or  kept  in  !:i  art  l  y  'nldinp ;  with  some  fields  to  raise 
corn  for  the  family,  aiui  a  run  on  the  Downs  (or  a  certain 
number  of  t-heep,  which  were  the  chief  iouroe  of  rent  and 
profit.  Since  tlie  common  fields  have  mostly  been  en- 
closed and  divided  among  tlie  proprietore,  mure  land  has 
been  eultivatad  and  liatter  systems  adopted;  but  this  haa 
been  done  slowly,  the  old  meUwds  retaining  a  certain 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  fanner*,  who  are  not  en  ily 
brouplit  to  depart  from  what  ihey  liave  seen  their  fallieni 
dt>  before  Ihem.  A  preat  and  s^rndual  improvement  how- 
ever has  taken  place,  and  new  metiiods  are  daily  intro- 
duced, and  will  m  the  end  render  this  part  of  the  county 
lar  more  important  ha  an  agricultural  point  of  view  than 
it  is  now. 

Tlie  builJiniifs  on  a  Gum  were  formerly  very  extensive, 
and  oeca*ioned  a  ifreat  expense  to  the  propnc)oi-8  in  con- 
tinual repairs.  Since  tlie  introduclioti  of  the  jiractice  of 
stacking  com  out  of  doors,  wiuch  ii>  so  much  beUer  and 
more  economical  than  laying  it  up  in  barns,  and  especially 
the  introduction  of  thresning-machines,  the  buildings  are 
now  mwdi  eontneted,  and  a  less  burden  to  the  proprielor, 
while  the  rents  are  improved  and  better  paid.  Sheep  are 
still  a  pnneipal  object  of  the  Wiltshire  former;  but  his 
attention  is  not  confined  to  them,  and  lie  awlna  then iob* 
■«rvient  to  a  greater  production  ot  corn. 

By  the  old  system  the  sheep  ran  on  the  commons  or  Downs 
during  summer  and  autumn,  and  also  on  the  summer  faliowa 
till  they  were  ploughed  up  for  wheat :  as  soon  as  the  com 
was  reaped,  the  flocks  had  the  stubbles  and  the  IX>wns  to 
run  on,  till  winter  forced  the  owners  to  give  them  hay,  when 
the  fanner  found  his  own  fold  and  hay,  the  common  shep- 
herd still  feeding  and  I'oidtn?  the  w  hole :  hut  latterly  each 
farmer  had  his  own  shepherd  and  tbUled  on  his  own  land. 
When  the  ewes  are  near  yeaning,  the  owner  takea  them 
home  to  tiw  enclosed  meadows,  and  by  flie  tiiM  all  the 
lamba  are  dropped  tlie  watcMneadows  are  ready  to  receive 
them.  As  there  is  seldom  sofficient  food  in  winter  for  flie 
whole  flock,  a  portion  is  necessarily  sold  off  in  autumn  to 
supply  other  c»uulies.  where  they  have  more  winter  forape. 
but  no  commons  or  downs  ibr  summer  jiasture.  Since  the 
introduction  of  turnips  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  nrstem;  many  of  the  wethers  and  barren  ewes  are 
fiitteu  at  home,  and  tlia  only  pottiott  aold  off  are  the 
lamba  and  teggs,  whidi  have  been  bred  fat  this  purpoee, 
without  diminishing  the  breeding  flock. 

Farms  were  formerly  much  smaller  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, hut  it  has  been  iound  ti\:i^i  tlu  expcns*  of  men  and 
horses  on  a  small  farm  is  much  greater  m  proportion  timn 
on  a  larger.  It  is  most  advantageous  to  the  farouf  when  he 
iiaa  the  laigaat  flock  which  one  shepherd  can  manage.  If 
he  has  more  sheep,  he  ntnt  have  two  audi  AooIrL  Am 
much  arable  lano  ii  v  i;i  fully  occupy  six  horses  {%  as 
little  a-i  can  he  profil  -it  I  v  i  irmed  :  more  than  this  ret^uirea 
RTeat  activity  ir.  Iij'  !:ir[]ii  r,  or  the  help  of  a  tni?.t-'. mlhy 
foreman  to  each  department — a  thing  not  always  to  be 
met  with.  The  management  of  the  anble  land  was  such 
aa  the  condition  of  common  fielda  neoessarily  imposed  :— 
two  oropa  and  a  fidlow,  varied  oceaaiooally  by  sowing 
aiim  wiila.  irfaidi  ooold  only  bt  dona  by  a  general  eon> 
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Bciit  to  waive  the  right  of  common  pru,ture  alter  hay- 
making. Since  the  enclosures  the  system  is  improved ; 
tttinipt  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  their  use  for 
winter-feed  havine  been  sooo  found  out.  Clorer,  Minfoin, 
and  other  artificial  naaNt  into  the  ralalioni  and  the  I 
only  fault  in  the  different  systems  is  that  which  is  yet  too  often 
met  with,  of  two  white  straw  crops  following  one  another ; 
tlie  only  palliation  of  this  is  the  alHindant  loldin^  of  ^iheep 
on  the  land,  which  keejw  it  in  heart  and  prevents  its 
exhaustion. 

The  Wiltshire  ploughs  are  mostly  without  wheels  or  with 
<mlv  one  wheel:  the  former  are  used  on  roug^h  heavy  soils, 
and  the  latter  oa  atabUn  and  clover  leys.  In  the  flinty 
soiU  R  plough  vitili  two  wheels  is  generally  used,  as  being 

st  r  4  iu  r ;  the  furrows  bein<^  neces.sanly  shallow,  Uie  swing- 
jjloiikili  would  bt"  too  oasiily  thrown  out  of  the  ground. 
The  heavy  white  lands  requirf  three  horses  at  least  to  a 
plough,  but  the  light  chalky  lands  can  bo  vastly  ploughed 
with  two ;  and,  witn  good  ploughmen,  ligtitor  ploughs  might 
be  used,  snoh  as  ua  improred  Beraahira  and  Suffolk 
plonght.  The  carta  and  wafgona  are  too  heavy.  A  light 
sin L,'le-horse  cart  is  far  preferable,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
genirally  adopted  when  its  economy  in  liorse-labour  iw* 
appieciated.  i  ^'  ight  thin  soils  on  the  Downs,  when 
cultivated,  require  much  skill  to  make  them  productive. 
FbrDMrly  they  were  mudi  worked  and  pulverized  in 
summer,  by  which  the  textora  was  too  mach  loosoied, 
and  weeds  ware  greatly  inereaaed.  The  y^ett  looked 
well  in  spring;  but  the  eiirth  was  b]ow;i  away  from 
the  roots  m  hit,'h  winds  and  dry  weather,  and  abundant 
crops  of  poppies  took  the  place  of  the  thin  and  withered 
com.  Lately  the  farmers  have  adopted  a  better  plan; 
they  try  to  give  firmness  to  the  toll  Of  pWHUra  and  fold- 
ing, before  sowing,  and  the  crops  are  much  impnoved. 

The  common  prastioe  o( raftering  the  land,  as  His  eaUed, 
that  is,  ploughing  a  furrow  and  laying  the  fnrrow-sHce  on 
the  BoUd  land,  and  then  opening  another  furrow  18  inches 
from  the  first,  so  aj>  ',i  ]in  luce  another  similar  ridge,  Icavins^ 
the  aurfuce  in  alternate  open  furrowM  and  double  ndges,  ha» 
the  effect  of  killing  the  grass  and  exposing  half  the  roots  to 
the  air,  the  other  half  not  being  stirmi.  When  this  is  done 
across  the  ttitflhes,  at  right  angles,  or  diagonally,  which  is 
better,  one  harrowing  down  and  ploughing  prepare  the  land 
for  wheat  towing ;  and  the  crops  justify  the  practice,  but  it 
is  faulty  in  that  it  soon  fills  the  land  w  ith  weed*.  One  good 
ploughing  and  pressing  with  iron  cylinders  after  a  clean  layer 
Js  a  tar  better  preparation.  A  heavy  drat,'  or  a  nine-share 
plough  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  substitute  for  pious b- 
mg.  It  stirs  and  cleans  the  land  at  the  same  time,  raiau^ 
th«  rootpweeds  to  the  saifoce^  to  be  gathered  and  burned. 

In  the  sandj  soils  the  seed  is  generally  deposited  by 
the  drillint^-machine  ;  but  where  flints  abound  this  imple- 
ment IS  not  so  applicable,  and  the  br<Nui-ca»t  Howtng  is 
continued. 

The  most  common  rotation  now  adopted  on  the  heavy 
white  landi^  where  turnips  wUl  not  grow,  is  that  of  fallow, 
wheat,  beaitt,  oats,  clover;  or,  which  is  better,  fallow, 
wheat  or  barlej,  clorer  mown,  ditto  fed,  wheat,  beans,  or 

oats.  Thr  sinr  i  yen:  of  tile  clover  it  is  broken  up  early 
in  snimmeimid  wtll  piil.crized,  ami  the  sheep  are  folded 
on  U  at  niglit :  tlie  whent  is  generally  good  alter  it.  Half 
the  barley  or  wheat  stubble  is  now  generallv  SOWQ  with 
peas,  beans,  or  vetches,  and  the  other  half  with  clover;  the 
Mud  is  kapit  deaa  by  weeding  and  hoeiiuf  the  crops,  and 
the  etover  is  nore  eertain  fFom  not  reevmnif  so  often. 

On  the  sands  the  Norfolk  rotation  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  is  commonly  adopted,  with  the  vanalion  ot' 
a  fallow  between  the  clover  and  wheat,  v.  lu n  11, !■  land  is 
clo»c  tukleJ  and  thus  consolidated.  Some  good  formers 
have  pi-as  or  tares  fed  off  early  on  half  the  barley  land,  to 
ptevent  (be  too  frequent  recurrence  of  clover.  In  ilie 
rvwmf  vala  the  sandy  loam  is  so  nearly  allied  to  r'ay  as 
to  ho  eioppad  like  heavy  land,  and  the  crops  here  are 
more  enfain  and  abondant.  The  Down  land  is  cropped 
in  vaiious  manners,  turnips  and  barley  or  oals  beuii: 
the  jjrincipal  crops;  on  the  deeper  red  wiis  wheat  lu 
inUudiu  ed  every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Rape  and  rye- 
graiu  are  sometimes  sown  together  after  wheat,  to  be  fed 
off  in  spring,  and  the  gras»  is  continued  a  year  or  two 
mote  to  recruit  the  land.  The  flocks  of  sheep  which  are 
kept  everywhere  five  the  princii>al  supply  of  manure  by 
tlie  fold;  as  fewer  horned  cat'.lc  Hrc  kept  in  the  yards. 
When  tlic  owck  and  latubs  leed  m  ttie  watur-lueaUows,  tiie 


folding  IS  found  to  be  far  more  effective  than  at  !iny  otl-' 
time.  This  is  probably  from  the  abundance  of  unne  pro- 
duced by  the  fiwb  succulent  grass. 

Potaloea  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  tiie  rich 
sands,  whidi  are  peeofiarly  adapted  to  this  crop ;  sad  it 
has  been  a  common  observation,  that  a  bad  year  for  wheal 
is  generally  a  good  one  for  potatoes,  which  increases  tht 
vahie  of  this  excellent  root. 

We  have  alluded  to  Uie  water-meadows,  which  in  tiui 
part  of  the  county  are  extremely  well  managed.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  water-meadows,  those  irrigated  by  calcic 
work  and  those  which  are  flooded.  [iRRiOArKm.}  The 
flooded  meadows  are  those  which  lie  along  tiw  oouiat  of 
the  rivers  or  rivulets,  and  are  flat  and  level  naturally  or 
rendered  so  by  art.  The  water  is  let  r,n  t  y  sluices  tuil 
channels  from  the  upper  part  of  the  slreani.  and  kept  lu  by 
hanks,  if  necessary,  and  let  oti'  aijain  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream,  or  on  lower  meadows,  by  stmihur  sluices  and 
channah.  TlUa  method  requtrca  a  gnatcr  supply  of  water 
and  more  expenmve  works.  The  o^cdm  **  oA^a  ftoa 
\0l.  to  201.  per  acre ;  but  the  return  is  so  ample,  that  thti 
is  a  capital  extremely  well  laid  out  It  is  rrmpnn- '  ihil 
there  are  above  ^,(KX)  acres  of  excellent  water-meaduws 
in  this  district. 

As  soon  as  the  after-gra&s  is  eat^n  bare  in  autumn,  ti>e 
vrater  is  let  on ;  all  the  grips  and  channels  which  may  have 
been  damaged  by  the  ticaduig  of  the  cattle  being  fint  caiB' 
fully  dug  out  ami  repaired.  The  best  thne  for  this  opeia- 
tion  is  soon  alter  Michn:>lmri.-.  v.hcii  the  rain*  bring  down 
tine  earth  from  the  hills  around.  The  water  generally 
covers  tlie  meadows  for  a  fortnight  or  three  w  eeks.  to  *  pvr 
them  a  good  soaking  at  fiist.'  This  makes  the  surlacr 
close  and  increases  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  It  is  tlien  Wt 
off  tiU  the  soifiKe  is  quiicdiy  again.  If  any  scum  anpean 
on  the  water  during  UM  floomng;  it  is  immediately  let  cC 
or  it  would  do  harm.  When  the  growth  of  the  gnfe 
seems  to  flat;,  the  water  is  let  on  again  for  a  few  daw 
only.  Dunni,'  hard  tmst  it  is  useful  to  have  all  t:, 
meadovrs  covered  with  water,  which  prevents  the  uxMi 
touching  tiie  roots :  u.s  spring  advances  the  floodingt 
must  be  much  shorter,  till  the  grass  attains  the  proper 
sine  and  bulk.  Where  there  is  not  soffieicnt  water 
to  flood  a  meadow,  or  if  it  lies  on  s  declivity,  the 
catch-work  is  the  only  method  applicable,  and  the  lettinjt 
on  and  off  of  the  water  H  regulated  on  the  same  principl*. 
The  great  value  of  early  and  abundant  ^lass  for  ewes  ana 
lamlM  makes  these  meadows  of  the  greatest  consequenc:? 
to  the  sheep-farmer.  When  they  are  fed  off  close,  by  tbe 
end  of  Apnl  or  later,  the  water  is  let  on  for  a  dfty  or  iw 
and  then  let  off.  In  ux  weeks  afler  a  very  heavj  orop  ot 
hay  may  be  made ;  another  short  flooding  produces  abao> 

d;iiit    :tl"ter-feed.      Thi^  liu-'.i'.rr  I'/d    off  by 

horses  and  cows,  as  it  u>  thought  to  rut  Uieep  at  tliat  tiBke; 
but  some  watcMnaaidows  on  the  Avon  novar  eatiaa  rot  M 
anv  time. 

The  best  water>meadows  are  on  a  loose  bed  of  brafcea 
flints,  with  acaroely  any  earth;  which  would  lead  one  t« 
think  that  water  done  is  suitdent  to  feed  planta :  but  this 

water  iiir|iri  L'>ialed  with  mineral  and  organic  matter  in 
extreme.;.  i^in.uUi  divij»ioti,  and  to  these  it  probaldy  LiMe»it> 
extreme  1  1 1 1  . .  \ .  There  are  two  small  wat  e r-iiu  ad n vts  ii 
Orchiston.  liix  miles  from  Ame»bury,  which  are  u^-u:.  } 
called  the  '  lone  grass  meadows.'  They  contain  tt^tfat^ 
only  2iacrea:  but  the  crop  of  bay  is  sometimes  so  eaor- 
motts,  that  the  titke  of  it  was  once  sold  for  five  guineas.  It 
is  found,  oil  examinntioTi  of  tlie  ffra.ssc*,  that  the  Agrettn 
S/')/i)iiiJmi  is  by  lur  die  most  abmidaMf.  iu  fact  almost  tX- 
cludiiifT  all  other  j^rasses.  This  is  the  I'ti.rni  grus*.  oner 
so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Richard&ou  as  to  obtaia 
universal  notice  amongst  agriculturists;  but,  like  &thrr 
plants  ovenated  by  those  who  desire  to  introduce  theaw 
itsoeldirityhsilailMrtnin.  As  the  rindet  which  aopphas 
the  water  to  these  meadows  is  subject  to  gre«t  variations 
in  different  sea-sonK.  and  sometimes  is  low  in  wintet,  A 
happens  then  thai  w\y  httle  hay  can  be  out  in  aumner : 
but  this  is  not  often  Uie  ease. 

As  the  cows  in  this  district  are  not  such  objects  of  attm- 
tion  as  tlie  alieep,  the  breeds  are  very  various,  aiid  few  ,>f 
them  of  superior  quality.  The  chief  dairies  are  un  t[«- 
borders  of  i>orsetshire,  whence  comes  the  butter  used  m 
the  towns.  North  Wiltshire  producing  little  bnttv.  exeepi 
whey-butter — its  clili  f  i);uilui  e  beiiiL'  clKew^. 

'loe  WUtidiire  siieep  are  a  variety  of  the  SmuHiuu.^u, 
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but  not  in  pcneral  so  jmrt.  Tfce  original  biwd  w«b  homed, 
but  this  hnsl>riTi  m'i.ii  t  i  titirely  supcrsedi'J  by  the  polK'd 
breed,  which  juoduces  a  fiuiT  wool,  if  nut  so  lar;;o  a  cai- 
eimi.  Of  late  the  size  has  been  an  object  t«  tin' brtecltr, 
lince  fine  wool  Iiax  much  diminished  in  value.  An  attempt 
ymB  formerly  made  to  introduce  the  Merino  breed,  and 
cfQHw  between  it  end  the  Soatbdown;  but  it  did  not 
Miewcr:  the  iheep  were  too  delicate  Ibr  the  elliDtte  and 
ibedf  »nd  the  superior  tjua!ity  of  their  wool  did  not  make 
up  for  the  inferiority  of  the  carcattbes.  There  is  probably 
at  this  moment  nol  ft  iwniiftiii  of  Unino  Mood  in  uijrfloek 
in  Wiltshire. 

The  great  object  in  keeping  a  flock  of  sheep  formerly 
was  to  fold  them,  and  for  this  purpoae  tbey  must  be  strong 
and  active ;  but  now  the  early  futing  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject, and  a  different  breed  answers  this  purpose  beat.  Hie 
Southdown  breed  was  introduced  into  Wiltshire  in  1789.  by 
Mr.  Migholl  of  Koinu'tt,  and  situ'i-  that  time  ha-  ilnu  st 
entirelv  supersoili'd  the  old  Wiltsliire  breed.  Orossis  witli 
other  breeds,  such  as  the  Loici-ster  and  CotteswoUl,  an- 
now  very  common ;  and  since  the  carcass  has  become  the 
elnef  <^eet,  theie  htlMireds,  as  they  are  called,  are  thsught 
bgr  aome  to  be  moat  profltable.  Their  wool  ia  not  ao  fine, 
but  longer,  and  the  fleeces  heavier. 

Tlie  pig's  are  much  the  same  as  in  olher  countieH  ;  the 
CMiinese  and  Neapolitan  l)rceils  having  by  their  erosjses 
unproved  tlie  oripinal  breeds  and  altered  all  their  (jualities, 
thev  are  reduced  in  site  and  bone,  and  fatten  t)ottt  earlier 
and  in  less  time :  all  these  things  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  most  pi^ndieod*  It  iatoniaikabia  tbnt*  while  the  ad- 
Tftntage  of  n  amnller  aire  haa  been  ao  rendilj  feeofniieed  in 
the  pie;,  many  breeders  still  aim  at  great  site  in  the  hori>e 
and  ox.  Experience  will  perhaps  convince  them,  in  tlie 
end,  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that,  Rencnilly  speaking,  a 
■mull  animal  of  perfect  symmetry  in  more  profitable  than 
ft  large  one. 

North  H^Uttkire  AgrieMiiun,--'Si»  notdi>««atcm  die* 
trict  of WiHalufe  diflbr*  greathr  ftom  the  aootbem  cKalriet. 

The  snVj>  il  in  this  purt  of  the  county,  instead  nf  being 
chalk,  <  (  i.-iiiU  ciuefly  of  flat  brokenstone,  called  prgvin- 
vv.iWy  riim-grate.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cotteswold 
Ililk  in  tilottocatenhire.  These  stones  serve  for  building 
when  thejr  are  of  MllBcient  thickness,  and  tlie  thinner 
layeiB  to  oovtr  hoBie%  inateid  of  alatc.  The  top  aoil  ia  a 
midish  calcareous  loam  mixed  with  irregular  flat  atoneii 
and  comnionly  called  stone-brash.  In  Komo  places  a 
stratum  of  clay  is  interposi,'d  between  the  rock  and  the  top 
soii,  which  may  easily  i:"'  k.-i  i-vn  by  the  oaks  which  thrive 
there,  whilst  on  other  parts  th«j  vUu  tlkrives  be»t.  Where 
the  top  soil  is  thin,  it  is  poorer,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated 
as  arable  land;  where  it  is  deep  and  rich,  there  are 
aome  of  theflneit  poatureain  England,  such  as  those  al>out 
Chippenham  and  thence  southward  to  Melksham  and 
Troworidge,  where  the  largest  oxen  may  be  fatted. 

There  is  a  very  fertile  vein  of  giavel,  or  rather  of  small 
shelly-sand  with  pebbles,  covered  with  a  good  depth  of 
tu-h  mould,  which  rvm.s  in  a  broken  line  from  Mi-lk.sham 
through  Chippenham  to  Cricklade,  but  extends  wider  from 
Tytherton  through  Christian  Mai  ford  and  Dantzey  to 
SbnMtlioitd.  All  thia  vein  ia  vety  rich  land,  eraeeially  near 
Dantaqr.  The  poraustttbaoil  keepa  the  asil  dry  and  warm 
better  Uian  any  artificial  draining  could  do.  A  Ic^is  fertile 
vein  of  sand  runs  from  Redbnm  l)y  Sea.i;ry,  Draycott,  and 
Sutloi)  Beiitjer  to  Langley  Hiiineil  t)y  ("hippeniiain,  and 
another  begins  at  the  opposite  corresponding  hill  at  (Jharl- 
oot,  and  runs  through  Bremhill  to  Branham.  The  greatest 
pnitof  thoieaidue  of  the  soil  of  this  district  li«a  on  a  hard 
close  rock  of  a  roush  irregular  hind  of  bastard  Hmestone, 
fit  only  for  metulinj;  the  roads  with  :  the  soil  above  this  rock 
i«  mostly  retentive  of  moisture,  and  consequently  cold, 
liradon  Forest  coii.sistij  of  a  poor  iroii-clay  lit  only  fivwood, 
and  notoriously  ungrateful  to  the  cultivator. 

Tliis  district  ta  ewentially  a  dairy  country,  and  urob&bly 
ao  firom  time  immemorial.  The  buildinga  are  well  suited 
%o  tUa  purpose,  and  placed  oonvanienUy  with  respect  to 
tlie  surrounding  fields.  Tlie  cheese-lofls  are  often  on  a 
very  extensive  scale ;  and  all  the  buildings  are  kept  in  a 
neat  and  substantial  order.  I..eases  are  conniion  lor  14  or 
21  year.t.  and  the  tenant  is  prevented  from  selling  hay  ur 
ist  niw,  which  secures  his  keeping  sufficient  stock  for  manure. 
The  implements  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  south- 
eflHtcm  district.  I1ie  oomoton  flehb  have  been  mostly  en- 
ckieed  by  aet  of  parliament,  to  llie  great  advantage  of  tlie 


•  huabandrr.  Some  of  the  best  land  haa  been  hud  ibwn  in 

'  ::;nL^  and  a  better  system  of  cropping  has  been  gewwallf 
introduced,  and  a  cleaner  (illajfe. 

1  The  mo.st  common  rotation  in  the  bct;inning  of  this  cen- 
tury was  lliai  of  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  clover  mown, 
then  fed,  and  summer  fldlowed  for  wheat.  This  waj«  not  a 
bad  course,  but  unprarcnMnts  have  been  introduced  ac- 
cording as  the  soil  was  heavier  or  lighter.  Folding  sheep 
on  wet  cold  clays  is  never  profitable,  and  feeding  oxen  on 
oil-cakes  and  hay  has  only  been  introduced  of  late  years, 
and  is!)  i.u  means  generally  adopted  as  a  system.  Harlev 
does  not  come  to  such  perfection  in  the  heavier  soils,  whicli 
are  better  adapted  to  beans  and  vetchea  Mft  preparation 
for  wheat,  instead  of  a  too  fieqaent  recuiicnee  of  clover. 
Tlie  turnips  afier  wheat  and  otts,  with  only  the  sheep-fold 
to  recruit  the  land,  are  never  so  good  a«  with  ^uod  yard- 
muck  ;  and  the  feeding  of  sheep  on  the  tumim  dues  nut 
sufficiently  enrich  it  when  the  crop  is  light.  Most  of  the 
cold  clay:*  reijuire  draining,  an  improvemeot  of  wliich  the 
efiect.s  are  so  striking,  that  it  muMt  aoonbeaomevtiy  genera] 
on  such  soils. 

The  grass  land  forms  the  greater  portion  of  North  Wilt- 
ahiic  and  the  cheese  made  Uiere  is  justly  celebrated.  It  ia 
mostly  bought  up  by  factors  for  the  supply  of  London  and 
other  lar^e  towns.  The  dair)'  is  mai,;ii;^'il  in  the  bent  man- 
ner, and  M>  much  depends  on  this,  that  vw;b  care  nearly  as 
pood  cheese  m.\v  be  made  from  inferior  pastures  as  from 
the  best.  There  is  an  opinion  that  poor  land  gives  the 
beat  ebeeie^  and  this  notion  prevails  in  Chesliire :  but  there 
an  may  icnaona  fbc  thinking  tliat  thb  opinion  hat  no 
Ibundafion.  The  land  may  be  poor  for  eom,  and  yet  pro- 
duce ver)'  sweet  !irit  1^:,  .  .i-  in  the  case  of  the  Downs;  but 
a  rich  iiulk  cfjuaiiy  wcii  lUHiiaKed  will  produce  a  richer 
cheese.  No  one  will  a-sseil  that  the  Stilton  cheeses  made 
in  J^icestersiiire,  on  the  richest  pastures,  or  that  the  Uruytire 
or  Parmesan  cheeses,  are  not  of  superior  quality  to  any 
cheese  made  on  poor  land. 

Fbrroerlythe  eowa  were  IM  with  hay  in  winter  in  the 
p-istures  :  Imt  -o  much  dEmriiro  v  tiA  done  to  the  land  by 
the  treadiuj^  oi  heavy  animals  ni  wet  weather,  that  many 
dairymen  now  keep  their  cows  in  the  stalls  (rom  November 
to  April,  as  they  do  in  Holland.  They  find  the  advantage  of 
tlm  practice  both  to  the  cows  and  the  pastures;  and  this 
also  eivea  them  maaoM  for  the  arable  lead,  aa  well  aa  the 
paiB  Mid,  which  is  more  inpioved  by  uaaortng  with  a  ridi 
compost  than  by  the  irregular  droppings  of  the  dung;  from 
the  cows  in  tlie  pa.slure».  The  manuring  of  frr-u^s  land  is 
generally  done  immediately  after  hay-makinjj.  'lliis  im- 
proved system,  and  that  of  feeding  and  mowing  the  grass 
land  alternately,  have  done  much  good  to  the  pasture%and 
kept  them  freer  from  docks,  thistles,  and  other  weeds. 

Much  of  the  heavy  wet  soils  has  been  improved  by 
under-draining,  but  a  great  deal  remaiiuto  be  done.  The 
stone  in  the  substratum  is  well  adapted  to  flll  drains  with, 
and  if  these  are  only  m:uli  sufTu  ii  r.tly  near  to  each  other, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  will  soon  be  altered  for  the  better, 
where  it  is  \no  wet  and  cold. 

Considering  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  water- 
meadows  in  the  southern  district,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
an  ao  Haw  hn  the  northern.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
differenee  in  the  systems  pursued  on  sheep-farms  and  dairy- 
farms,  lliere  is  not  thu  sanu'  necessity  for  a  rich  food 
early  iu  spring  ;  and  upland  Imy  is  plentiful  and  preferred 
by  many  to  lowland  meadow  h.iy  :  yet  the  advantage  of 
water-meadows  for  cows,  as  well  as  sheep,  should  have 
drawn  more  attention  to  their  formation. 

The  breed  of  mikb-oowa  ia  aa  object  of  neater  attention 
in  this  district  than  in  the  aouthem.  Tne  famg-homed 
breed  was  formerly  in  h'l^h  repute,  as  the  old  cov  ^  lutl.  d 
well  ami  produced  ^ood  prices  from  their  weijtht.  Kncli 
cow  of  the  large  breed  will  ^ive  from  3  to  4J  cwt.  of  cheese 
in  a  seasog,  if  she  calves  in  proper  time.  But  if  more  cows 
of  a  smaller  breed  can  be  fi»l  on  the  same  lajid,  and  tlloa 
eveiy  acn  produce  mora  cheese,  whatever  each  cow  may 
give,  the  amaller  cow  ia  evidently  the  most  profltable : 
besides,  smaller  animals  require  less  food,  and  wilt  thrive 
where  the  larger  would  fall  off.  It  will  probably  l»e  found, 
in  the  etid,  that  ;:ood  breeds  of  small  cows  pay  bi  >t  :  such 
arc  liic  Avrsliiro  cows  and  the  ttmall  Suflolk  poll^^d  brewl. 
The  North  Devon  are  sometimes  excellent  nulkt  rs,  and 
they  certainly  are  the  handsomest  breed.  A  great  many 
cows  are  fatted  Ui  the  dairie^  when  they  are  tliy  or  have 
missed  calving. 
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There  are  very  few  market-gardens  or  orchards  in  this 
diibiot,  Md  DO  cider  is  made.  Vcgettbles  are  only  raised 
tor  atle  netr  flie  towni ;  every  turn  haTinir  as  much  gar- 
den as  the  family  requires,  and  no  more.  The  woods  luive 
diminished  greatly  all  over  the  county,  which  was  once 
very  well  wooded  ;  and  the  fuel  bcin^  dear  from  the  dis- 
tance from  coal-mines,  the  decay  of  the  woods  begins  to 
be  felt.  If  plantations  were  judiciously  made,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  thev  would  oltiuMtely  pay  well.  Much  of  the 
land  is  peenliaily  niitad  to  die  grawth  of  tialm  and 
underwood. 

The  sheep  in  this  district  are  much  the  sama  as  in  the 

soiithom  portion  of  the  county,  and  although  there  are  not 
so  extensive  sheep-pahturcs,  there  is  usually  a  flock  attached 
to  every  arable  farm,  and  folding;:  is  one  of  the  chief  modes 
of  manuring  the  fieldn.  Cattle  fatted  in  yards  would  pro- 
bably prodmoa  manure  of  a  better  quality  for  tumipa,  and 
would  M  more  oeonomieaUy  ftttad  thaa  ihaeni  for  wtuch 
there  is  not  always  sufleient  ft«d  at  all  times  of  the  3rear  ibr 
want  of  water-meadows. 

Many  porkere  are  fatted  in  the  dairies  on  the  whey, 
after  it  has  been  skimraed  and  whey-butter  made,  and  the 
breed  of  pigs  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  judicious 
crossing  with  small-boned  breeds,  which  fatten  earlier  and 
in  kas  time.  There  ia  nothing  peeoliar  in  the  breed  of 
home ;  thoee  nied  on  the  tema  an  nostly  imported  young 
from  other  counties. 
There  are  many  excellent  maHcets  in  Wiltshire ;  the 
rincipal  corn-markets  are  Warminster,  Devizes,  atul  Salis- 
(iry.  Swindon  and  Salisbury  are  excellent  cattle-markets. 
M;u  1  borough  is  a  great  market  for  cheese,  although  most  of 
it  is  contracted  for  by  ikdocii  who  tiJce  the  whote  produee 
to  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Wiltshire  arc : — Amesbnry,  May  17, 
June  21,  Dec.  21  ;  Barwick  Hill.  Nov.  G;  lkdwin,.Iuly  26 ; 
Bradford,  Trinity  Monday  ;  Britford,  Aupr.  12  ;  Calne.  May 
6.  Sept.  29;  Chippenham,  May-  17,  June  ^2,  Oct.  29,  Pec. 
17;  Corsley  Heath,  Whit-Tuesday;  Cricklade,  second 
Thundav  in  April.  Sept.  21 ;  Derixea,  Feb.  13t  April  20. 
Holy  "nranday,  July  8.  Oet.  2,  20;  DUton  Mniali, 
Easter  Monday,  Sept.  24;  Downton,  April  23,  Oct.  2;  East 
Lavington,  Aug.  10;  Great  Be<l\vin,  .■\pril  23,  July  2G; 
Hcytesbury,  May  14,  Sept.  Z"* ;  Hiuhworth.  Aug.  l.i,  Oct. 
11,  29;  Hi ndon.  Monday  before  Whit-Sunday,  Oct.  29; 
Kingsdown,  Wednesday  before  St.  Matthew's  day  ;  Ludger- 
shalT,  July  25  ;  Maiden  Bradley,  May  6,  Oct.  2 ;  Malm^ 
bury,  March  28,  April  28,  June  6 :  Marlborough,  July  10, 
Aug.  22,  Nov.  23;  Melksham.  July  27;  Mere,  May  17, 
Oct.  10 ;  Norlease,  April  23 ;  Purton,  Tuesday  before  May 
G.  Friday  after  Sept.  19;  Ramsbun',  May"l4,  Oct.  11; 
Sali-bun,-.  Tuesday  after  Jan.  6,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Tuesday  after  Weyhill  fair;  Swindon,  Monday  before  April 
5,  second  Monday  after  May  12,  Sept.  11,  second  Monday 
in  Dec. ;  Tanhill,  Aug.  6 ;  IVevAridge,  Aug.  6 ;  Wermin- 
atnr.  April,  Ang.  II,  22,  Oet.  26;  Westbury,  first  Friday 
in  Lent,  Eiater Monday,  Whit-Monday ;  Whitchurch,  Nov. 
17;  Wilton.  Mav  1,  Sept.  12;  Wootton-Basaet,  M«r  4, 
Nov.  13,  Dec.  19;  Yarborough  Castle,  Oct.  4. 
DiviM'iiis,  'l\i!rrn\  \r. — The  county  is  divided  into 


twentjr-eight  hundreds,  which,  with  their  leqiective  posi- 
tions mtiN counly, areae^ and  pupnlatKm  in  1881,  are  as 
foUowi:-^ 


AlderiNKy  •  .  • 
Amesbury  ... 
Bradford  .  .  « 
Branch  and  Dole  • 
Calne  .  ,  , 
Cawden  and  Oadwoctii 
Chalk 

CMppenhara 

Damerham.  North  part 
Damerham,  South  part 
Downton  . 
Dunworth,  or  Danworth 

KUtub  and  Everley  . 

tVnstlleld . 

Heyteebury  | 

llishworth.Cricklado,  i 
and  Staple     .  j 


^Mttioo  in 
the  CouBty. 

S.E. 
E. 
W. 
Central 
Centni 
8. 
8. 
N.W. 
N.W.  -l 
S.W.  ( 
S.andS.W. 

S.W. 
(  E.and  \ 
(.Central  f 

8.E. 
S.W.  and  •> 
Centinl  j 

N. 


Area 
In  Am*. 

31.7a) 

42,620 

ia7oo 

38,440 
21.5t0 

26,610 
6MflO 

27,000 

23,590 
2G,G.'>() 

4U,590 

8,200 

32,370 


in  mi. 
4,469 
6.611 
11,6(M 
8,560 
6,068 
4,832 
3.143 
•  20,460 

6,092 

6,815 
6.747 

5,722 

1,480 

Bii866 


HuwlMd. 

Kingsbridge     .  | 

Kinwardstone  •  . 
Malmesbury 

Melksham 

Mere  *   .    .  . 
Potteme  and  Chnmngs 
Ramsbuiy 

Selkley  . 

Swanborao^  • 

UadMditeh 

Warminster 
Westbuiy  . 
Whorweudown 


{ 


Um  County. 

N.E.  and  \ 
Central  } 
E. 
N. 

f  W.and  \ 
1  Central  i 
8.ir. 

Central 
N.E. 
f  E.  and  \ 
(.Central  j 

Central 
S.£.  and  \ 
Central  I 
W. 

w. 
w. 


40y43O 

55,590 
57,030 

1B,870 

17.2I» 

27,360 
16,350 

47,270 

47,310 


»,17o 

11A40 
1M40 


11,699 

12,532 

18,871 

4,2!2 

130)1 
3,33G 

IIM 

10.72S 
7,324 
5JI68 


51.8(20  12,235 


860,080  240,1f» 

The  city  of  Salisbury  is  ineiuded  in  Underditch  hun- 
dred, the  borough  of  Devizes  in  Potteme  and  Canmngs 
hundred,  and  flie  borough  of  IbrBioraagh  im.  Safldqr 
hundred. 

WIMilnre  eontaina  the  county-town  and  eityaf  New 

Sarum,  or  Salisbury  :  the  parliamentary  borough*  of  Calne. 
Chippenham,  Crickladf,  Devizes,  Ntalmeabury,  Marl- 
borough, WL-stburv.  anii  Wiltoti ;  the  dj>franchi8ed borouef  s 
of  Great  Bedwm,  Downton,  Heytesbury,  Hindon,  Lud^er- 
shall.  Old  Sarum,  and  Wuotton-Basiet ;  and  the  maxket- 
towna  Of  Amesbuiy,  Cheat  Bradford,  Coisham.  Highworth, 
Eart  or  Maifcet  Lavington,  Hetksham,  Mei«,  Swindea, 
Trowbridcre,  and  Wanunster.  Some  of  these  places  arc 
described  in  sepaiate  articles.  [Amesblkv  ;  Bradfohd 
(Ghk\t  ;  ('\lnk;  Cuipi'ENHA.\i  ;  Cricklade;  Dkvizes: 
Samsbuky  ;  Saritm.]    Of  the  R»st  we  subjoin  an  account. 

Malmesbur}'  is  in  the  hundred  of  Malmesbury,  lOll  miles 
fiom  tiie  General  Poet-Offioe.  London,  by  the  Great  Westcm 
Railway  to  ShriYenhametation,andthenee  by  ooaehtimMi^ 
Highworth.  According  to  an  anonvmous  history  of  Malmes- 
bury priory,  compile<l  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  quoted  by  lA'latid  in  hi-* '  Colkctflnea,'  there  wast 
town  here  with  a  castle,  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Dun- 
wallo  Mai  mutius,  one  ofthe  British  kings  said  to  have  r«tgnM 
before  the  Roman  Invaaioii.  The  tomi  was  aHegetlMr  de- 
sboyed  by  foreign  invaden,  but  tiw  eastle  tmrnauA,  anl 
near  its  walls  a  Scottish  monk,  called  Maildulph  or 
delph,  who  had  been  bo  worried  in  his  ovro  country  bf 

f)lunderers  and  rui'ber^  a>,  to  be  induced  to  flee  into  cag- 
and,  established  himself  as  a  hermit,  and  al\erwards  becmoe 
the  founder  of  a  monastic  community,  which  rose  to 


the  tank  of  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  ohtonider  gives 
to  the  eastle  the  British  name  of  Bladon  and  tiie  Buoa 

name  of  Ingelbum.  He  affirms  that  the  neighbooring 
village  of  Brokenboroiigh  had  been  antiently  calleil  Caiidw- 
burgh,  and  had  been  the  residence  of  kings  both  paean 
and  Christian,  but  without  distinguishing  whetlier  Bntiah 
or  Saxon.  Thi'i  pai-tly  fabulous  narrative  may  perhaps  in- 
dicate that  there  were  at  Malmesbury  at  a  very  anticnt 
period  a  eastle  and  a  town.  Maildelph  founded  hie  w»- 
nasterr  in  the  seventh  eenhiiy,  and  from  him  the  modern 
name  Malmesbury,  a  corruption  of  Malidelphalbuiy,  appean 
to  have  oriLrinalrd.  If  is  probable  that  the  abbey  suffered 
from  the  Danisti  inva.sions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
when  the  town  was  twice  burnt  ;  but  it  recovered,  and 
being  enriched  by  lands  and  rendered  venerable  by  relics, 
became  one  of  the  most  important  monasteries  in  the  west 
of  England.  The  abbot  was  mitred  in  the  reign  of  Bdwaid 
III.  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abt>ey  at  the  djaeolutiea 
were  803/.  I7s.  7'i. 

The  borough  appeare  to  have  had  a  charter  as  early  si 
the  reign  of  Athelstan,  when  the  inhabitants  are  trnd  tj 
have  contributed  greatly  to  a  victor>'  over  the  Danes,  ia 
the  reign  of  Stephen  a  castle  wa.s  built  here,  and  the  tent 
was  walled  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Sanun,  who  was  howewr 
obliged  to  surrender  the  eanlefo  the  kinfr.  In  the  civ9 
war  of  Stephen  and  Maud,  the  town  and  rustic  were  taken 
(a.o.  1152)  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  afterward* 
Hcnr}'  II.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  royalists  hs.i 
a  garrison  hero,  which  was  driven  out  by  Sir  WiiiiatB 
Waller,  at  the  head  of  a  parliament  an  an  army, 
1643.  The  loyaliits  lecoveied  the  place,  but  it ' 
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Uken  by  the  parliamcntariana  under  Colonel  Maaaev,  or 
Massie,  who  jstorrovd  it,  a.v.  Ift45.  The  cloth-tnide 
flourished  in  the  middle  a;;es,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Leland,  who  says  that  aODO  *  clothes '  (pieces  of  cloth^ 
were  made  yearly.  The  «bb«f  tmildings  were  oonrertea 
into  a  cloth-iactory  by  one  Slampef  »  clotliicirt  to  whom 
the  king  had  granted  them. 

Tiic  town  stHHcl^  on  an  eminence  in  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and  the  stream  (Le- 
land calls  it  the  Newton-water)  from  Tctbury  and  Broken- 
borough,  and  consist*  of  aome  streets  irregularly  laid  out, 
but  paved  and  lighted.  The  town  does  not  extend  maeh 
Deyond  the  limits  of  the  municipal  and  old  parliamentanr 
borough,  which  comprehends  the  abbey  parish  or  district, 
.t:u1  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Marv  Wosf- 
port  ;  tilt'  cliief  part  of  these  parishes  m  without  tht>  h<>- 
rough  limits,  but  the  population  returns  do  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  iD'perts  end  out-paits.  The  statistics  of 
the  fbiee  pwtdie^  to  1831*  were  as  fbnons 
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or  the  population  2S34  persons  were  comprehended  in 
the  old  boioui^li.  Hy  the  Boundary  Act  several  adjacent 
periehes  were  added  to  tlie  buruugh  for  parliamentaty  pur* 
poses,  eolaisiilg  the  population  to  6185.  There  are  two 
ehttndies— the  Abbey  church  and  St.  Marv's,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  lliinl  —  i)Id  St.  Paiil'ii.  Tlie  Abbey  church  was, 
Hi  the  diis-solultoii.  purchased  hy  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Paul's  parish,  and  made  parochial.  It  is  well  described 
by  Leland  as  *  a  right  magnificent  thing.'  It  was  originally 
a  cross-church ;  the  central  tower  had  £s!Ien  before  Le- 
iMd'e  tioM^  Md  now  but  a  small  part  of  the  church  re- 
mains, that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  the 
L-rand  southern  porch,  and  a  wall  belonging  to  the  ^oulii 
u  ansept.  The  iij)per  part  of  the  weiitem  tower,  wliich  was 
>tunding  in  Leland'g  time,  has  since  Callen,  and  the  part  of 
tho  nave  immediately  adjacent  to  it  is  dilapidated,  so  that 
Hit-  part  now  used  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins.  The  ar- 
clutec-ture  of  what  remains  of  the  west  front  and  the  ad- 
\hPvnt  part  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  of  the  south  porch, 
wluch  J-'  lu  antifully  enriched,  is  Nonnan  ;  the  re*t  of  the 
nave  apjjtarb  to  l>e  chiefly  of  decorated  English  cha- 
artor.  The  interior  is  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  tlie 
Engliati  or  pointed  style.  In  the  interior,  near  the  altar, 
is  a  screen,  af^paiMlly  composed  of  architectural  frag- 
■iciit%  iaelosing  a  apace  in  which  stands  an  altar-tomb, 
with  an  effigy  in  royal  robes,  said  to  represent  King  Athel- 
•tan.  who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Alahnesbury  Abbey; 
liij  tumb  1*  however  of  much  later  date  than  that  prince, 
ind  is  now  far  from  the  place  of  his  interment,  which  was 
n  the  choir,  under  the  high  altar.  There  were  formerly 
hree  churches  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Abbey:  namely, 
lie  Abbey  ditnch  joat  notioM;  the  eMi  parish  church  of 
9L  Fan],  of  wineli  Wm  lofty  tower  ii  alill  standing  and  is 
isc  d  a.s  a  belfrj-,  while  the  eastern  end,  now  quite  detached 
rum  the  tower,  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house;  and  a 
itllo  church,  which  Ix'land  describes  aa  ' a  very  old  pccc 
if  work.'  used  in  his  time  as  a  clotb-fitctoiy,  and  now  alto- 
ftther  destroyed.  The  ehnroh  of  St.  Blaiy  Westport  is  a 
Deaii4ooldqRbui]diag',  anestad  nearijrlwo  centuries  ago 
in  the  nte  or  the  dd  dnneh,  wMeh  was  destroyed  by  Sir 
Villiam  W-.1!ct.  There  U  near  the  Abbey  church  a  house, 
he  lowt  i  part  of  which  was  probably  part  of  the  abbot's 
esidence ;  the  upper  part  is  more  modern.  There  is  an 
.ntir  nt  cross  in  tite  market-place,  which  Leland  records 
s  having:  been  built  within  the  memory  of  man;  and  west 
if  the  Abbey  is  a  building  called  Chapel4iODse,  suppose  i 
o  have  been  originally  the  ehapel  of  a  nunnerv  which 
radition  fixes  on  the  spot.  Leland  ha-s  preserved  notices 
ir  trftditions  of  two  other  nunneries  in  or  near  the  town. 
Ilu-  White  Lion  Inn  is  fhouffht  to  have  iiicorporatu  l  [i  jf 
ome  remains  of  an  hospitium  or  house  of  entertainment 
>eIong;ing  to  the  abbey;  and  thccorpoiatioii  alms-house, 
one  of  the  bridges  orer  the  Ayou,  is  sopposed  to 


comprehend  some  remains  of  an  establi.<hment  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers.  There  are  seme  fragments  o(  the 
town  walla. 

There  are  aeverai  disseatiag  place*  of  wonhip^  and  Imu 
bridgea—two  orer  tiie  Avon  and  two  over  the  Newton- 
water. 

Malmesbiry  lus  little  trade  or  manufactures:  the 

clolhini;  trade  pives  cmploymenJ  to  a  few  persons,  and 
tanning,  brewini;,  and  lace-iiiaking  are  earned  on.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  hfge  OMttle- 
markets  or  fa.m  tor  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

The  borough  has  relumed  members  to  Parliament  with 
Uttle  mtemiption  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  By  the 
Refbnn  Act  it  was  reduced  from  returning  two  members 
to  return  only  one  ;  and  by  the  Boundan-  Act  the  iimu 
'  arid  population  of  the  trorouph  were  much  enlarjjed.  ll  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Muniripal  Corporations  Rel'orm  .Act. 

The  Jiving  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacies  of  Redbome  and  Corston  chapels, 
which  aie  in  the  mriah.  of  the  |gint  clear  yearl|y  vahie  of 
265/.,  in  the  ntial  deanciT  of  Hafanobuiy,  hi  the  arch- 
(leaconr)'  of  Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  Hie  Hvin^  of  St.  Manr  Westport  is  a  vicarage, 
united  with  the  adiacent  parochial  chajalnes  of  IJroken- 
borough  and  Charlton,  jointly  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
310/.,  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  divisions  as  St.  Paol^. 

The  parish  of  St.  Paul  and  the  abbey  district  cooipre- 
hended,  in  1S83,  eight  day-aehoob  of  afl  hinds,  with  206 
scholarii,  namely,  VM  boys  and  67  girls  ;  giving  rather  le^a 
than  one  in  eleven  ofthe  population  under  daily  instruction. 
One  of  these  day-schools  was  an  endowed  school,  wilti  l.'i 
boys;  two  were  national  schools,  with  6U  boys  and  45 
girls.  The  national  schools  were  attended  on  Sundays  by 
70  boys  and  4B  girls;  and  there  were  five  other  Sunday- 
schools,  with  40d  scholars:  giving  530  scholars,  or  above 
two  in  nine  of  the  rnpiibti  ii:,  under  insfrucliori  on  Run- 
day.  Til  ere  was  nu  iit^in  aiade  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Marj-  Wcstpoi't. 

Three  writers  of  eminence  in  their  resix'ctive  ages  were 
connected  with  Malmesbury  : — St.  Aldhefm,  a  Saxon  writer 
of  note  in  the  serenth  and  eighth  centuries,  was  for  a  tine 
abbot  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  was  inferred ;  Wilham  of 
Malmeshury,  one  of  the  best  Enf^lish  historians  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey;  and  Thomas 
Hobbes,  sometimes  designated  the  Plulosopher  of  MalmeB" 
bury,  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Westport. 

Marlboroui^h  is  in  Selkiey  hundred,  75^  miles  from  the 
General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western  Bail* 
wsy  to  Reading,  and  flom  flienee  byttie  Bath  toad  through 
Newliury  and  Huntjerford.    Some  antitpiaries  have  pro- 

fosed  to  tlx  the  Roman  station  Ciiiielio,  of  Antoninus,  at 
oily  Farm,  close  to  Marlborough  ;  and  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  is  strong.  There  was  a  castle  at 
Marlborough  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  which  was 
seised  during  bis  impcisooment  by  his  brother  John ;  but 
on  Ridiard^  return  it  was  fcauoed  under  the  kind's 
power.  A  parliament  or  assembly  was  held  here  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  tho  laws  enacted  in  which  were  called 
the  Statutes  of  Malbridtre.  one  of  the  older  forms  of  the 
name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written  Marlberge.  Ttie  site 
of  the  castle  is  covered  by  a  large  house,  which  was  a  seat 
of  the  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  was  afterwards  used  as  the 
Castle  Inn.  Within  the  last  yesu-  this  building  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  Clergy  School,  and  has  been  opened  with 
good  prospect  of  suceos.  The  mound  of  the  antient  keep 
is  in  tne  garden.  The  municipal  and  old  parliamentary 
borough  comprehends  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Peter  and  St  Faul,  the  itallatiea  of  whidi 
in  1831  were  as  Ibllows  :— 
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The  parish  of  Pieshute  or  Manton  was  added  by  the 
Boundary  Act  for  parliumcntaiy  puiposcai  aod  enlarged 
thepopiuation  to  418C  ptintoi^ 

The  town  of  Marlborough  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide 
ttnet  lamiingliom  east  to  west,  and  lined  with  hoaaai^iire- 
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giilariy  built,  and  many  of  them  old.  Moit  of  the  houics 
ar«  orbrick.  The  •treets  we  nm^hly  wved  on  etch  nde 

with  larcc  boulders  or  pebbles  from  the  downs  adjacent. 
The  market-house  for  cheese,  butter,  and  corn,  is  ol  the 
east  end  of  the  street:  it  is  an  antient  buildint?,  having  in 
its  upper  story  a  council-chamber,  asiteuibly-ruoins,  and 
court-houM.  The  shambles  or  butcher's-market  are  near 
it.  The  churches  are  both  in  the  main  street ;  St.  Mary's 
ia  at  its  caatem  end,  near  the  narket-hoiue;  it  is  ao  old 
church  with  a  freestone  lower  at  the  west  end,  with  a 
Norman  doorway  enriched  with  zi|^a^  omament«:  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  And  ov.  Paul  is  near  the  wc-stern  end  of 
the  street,  adjacent  to  the  Catttle  Inn,  and  ha^  a  lolly  square 
tower  wilii  battlements  and  pinnacles.  There  are,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street*  some  remains,  now  converted  into 
a  private  house,  of  an  antient  priory  for  the  rcj^lar  Canons 
of  St.  Au^stiue.  There  are  several  Dinenting  placea  of 
worship  in  the  town. 

The  tnule  of  Marlborotii^h  is  nnt  great ;  it  is  ehiefly  in 
coal,  corn,  and  malt.  IJet'ore  the  ni)enin^  of  the  Great 
Western  Itiiilway.  it  was  n  threat  tliuroiiehlare,  and  one  of 
the  chief  posting  towns  between  J^ondon  and  Halh  and 
Bliltol.  Tnere  ia  a  small  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
more  important  one  on  Saturday ;  and  several  yenrly  fairs. 
Mariboronfrhis  aborouRh  by  prescription ;  the  corporation, 
tinder  the  MunicijKil  Corporations  lie  form  Act,  hax  four 
ftldertnen  and  twelve  connt'illors,  but  nn  ctimmission  of  the 
peace.  It  sends  Iwn  meml)ers  to  parliament :  its  houndaiics 
were  eniar^red  by  the  Hoiindary  .Act.  The  living  of  St. 
Mary's  is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  100/.,  with 
a  glebe-house :  that  of  SU  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  a  rectory  of 
the  dear  yearly  value  of  ISM. :  both  are  in  the  rural  deanery 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  and  the 
dioces«  ofSalisbury.  There  were  in  the  borough,  in  ]KV3, 
twelve  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with.'j.'^l  scholars,  namely, 
about  205  boys  and  236  girls,  and  90  children  of  hex  nut 
«&atinguidied  in  the  return ;  giving  between  one  in  six 
Mid  one  in  seven  wf  the  population  under  daily  instruction. 
One  of  the  day-aehools  was  a  small  hot  well-cndoirad  gram- 
mar-school ;  and  one,  a  national-school,  with  67  l>oy»  and 
95  girls,  was  also  a  Sunday-school.  There  were  besides, 
two  Sunday-schools  with  117  boys  and  154  pirls  ;  ^ivini:  in 
all  433  children,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  under 
instruction  on  Sunday. 

Henrj'  of  Marlborough,  an  historical  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries ;  Obadiah  Sedgewiek  and 
Christopher  Fowler,  eminent  puritan  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  John  Hughes,  the  poet  and  dramatist ; 
Haric,  the  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  and  the  well 
known  Dr.  Sachcvcrell,  were  nil  natives  of  Marlborough. 

Westbur)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Westbury,  102  miles  from 
the  General  Poftt-Office,  London,  by  the  South-Wcstcrn 
Railway  to  Basinsgtoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover,  Lud- 
genhall,  Rushall,  and  Market  Lnvii^Kton.  It  is  a  place  of 
conuderri>1e  antiijiiity,  and  a  number  of  Roman  coma  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  neiphbourhood.  Some  antiquarians  have 

firoposed  to  fix  liere  the  site  of  the  Antonine  station  Ver- 
ucio,  but  the  opinion  ia  not  general.    Little  is  known  of 
the  antient  condition  or  history  of  Westbury  :  it  wag  incor- 

E rated  by  Edwanl  I.  by  charter,  and  sent  members  to  nar- 
ment  m  the  time  of  Henry  VL  The  statistics  of  the 
pariah  In  18St  were  as  fbllows 
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The  old  boroui^h  comprehends  only  a  part  of  the  town  ; 
it  was  augmented  by  the  Boundary  Act  by  the  addition  of 
the  otlier  part*  of  the  parish.  The  town  consists  of  one 
long  crooked  street  and  of  some  smaller  streets,  irregularly 
laid  out.  Westbury  Leigh  fbnns  another  street,  sepamted 
by  an  Interval  of  open  road  fhmi  the  principal  street  of 
Westbury.  The  chun  h  is  a  laitre  antient  building,  with 
a  central  tower  and  aiine  west  window,  and  seveml  monu- 
ments. A  handsome  town-hall  was  erected,  ad.  isi.o,  by 
Sir  M,  M.  Tx)pez.  the  then  patron  of  the  lx>rouffh.  The 
clothiiii^  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  paiiah,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  it  gave  employment  in 
tile  whole  parish.  In        to  200  men,  besides  ivomen  and 


children.  The  market  is  00  nidav,  and  there  are  two  con- 
siderable yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and 

cheese. 

The  borough  was  formerly  very  close :  the  corporation 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act. 
The  living  of  Westbury  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
chapelries  of  Dilton  and  Bratton,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly 
value  of  238/.,  with  a  glebe-hovse,  in  the  rural  deanery  ti 
Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioeeae  of  Salisbury,  bat 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  precentor  of  Sahsbury 
cathedral.  The  parish  of  Westbury  contained  in  1833 
seventeen  daily-schools  of  all  kind>,  with  wholirs 
namely,  363  buys  and  21'>  skirls,  giving  about  one  m  thir- 
teen of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the 
schools  was  an  infant-school  with  1 17  children,  namely,  ."xi 
boys  and  64  girls ;  another  was  an  endowed  Lancasterian 
school,  with  176  boys;  both  these  were  partly anpported  by 
subscription ;  the  rest  were  private  schools.  Tnetre  were 
also  twelve  Sunday-schools,  with  1504  scholars,  namely, 
7.">3  boys  and  Hll  girls,  giving  between  one  in  four  and  one 
in  five  of  the  pO])ulation  under  instnicliun  on  Siuida) . 

Uryan  Juiwamis.  the  historian  of  the  W  c^t  Indies,  was  a 
native  of  Westbury. 

Wilton  ii  in  tlie  hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole,  3  miles 
west-north-west  of  Salidbnry,  and  88  from  the  Genenl  Pmt- 
Officc,  London,  by  the  South-Westem  Railway  to  Bastng- 
stoke,  and  thence  through  Andover  and  Salisbury.  Wd- 
ton  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  former  importance 
is  indicated  Ity  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given  nan>« 
to  the  county,  which  is  called  the  Sawn  Chronicle 
Wiltansctie.  The  town  it»el  f  appean  to  bwe  obtained  its 
name  from  the  river  Wily  (Wily-town, ¥n]t0tt\  n^vrlmli 
it  stands.  It  waj?  the  scene  of  one  of  A16ed*s  earlier 
battles  with  the  Danes  (a. D.  871  \  «nd  some  have  supposed  it 
to  bp  the  Ellendune  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  ot-f 
antient  authorities,  where  Egbert  conquered  (a.d.  823)  the 
Meidan  King  Bcomwulf,  and  establitned  the  pemuiKnt 
aopiemacv  of  the  West  Saxon  dynasty.  Wilton  was  the 
ocearional  teddence  of  the  West  Saxon  kingi ;  and  an  ahbejr 
for  mxnt,  which  was  cither  originally  or  soon  became  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  existed  here  at  an  early  period, 
which  Alfred  and  his  succcsaon  Edwanl  the  Elder.  Atl  ' ' 
Stan,  E<lmund,  Edred,  and  Edgar,  were  great  benefactc<f»- 
Wilfon  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danish  King  Sweyn. 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  11.  (a.d.  1003).  but  appears  te 
have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  a  place  of  importmaee  at 
the  time  of  the  Conijnest  It  n  r  pived  a  charter  bom 
Henry  I.  In  the  civil  war  of  S'tphen,  the  king  was  about 
to  fortify  the  monastery  in  order  to  check  the  garrison  which 
Maud  the  empress  had  at  Old  Sarum,  when  he  was  attackwl 
and  driven  away  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  em- 
press's chief  supjwrter.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  abbey  a: 
the  dissolution  was  662/.  Il«.  i>{d.  gross,  or  601/.  1*.  1^ 
dear.  Wilton  waa  for  a  time  (a.d.  909-lOMb  or  Inter)  the 
seat  of  a  bishovrie  formed  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
diocese  of  Sheroorne,  and  afterwards  reunited  with  it,  iu»t 
before  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Sarum.  [SAittm.l  Ibr 
statistics  of  the  boravgh  and  pariah  of  WiltMi  in  1881' 
as  follows  :— 
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fH  US 


The  borough  has  been  cniaxgcd  for  parliamentarj-  pur- 
poaea  by  the  addition  of  the  panshes  of  Facglestone,  ^xat- 
rord-under-the-Castle,  Great  Dumford,  Woodford,  Scmth 

Newton,  Wishford,  Barford,  Burcombe,  Netherharaptc.-. 
West  Harnham,  and  Ibitford  ;  and  parts  of  the  parishes  cu 
Fisherton-Ansrer,  Bishopston,  Toney-Stratford,  C^irabt- 
Bisset,  and  Huniini;lon  :  this  enlarged  borough  compre- 
hends an  extensive  mral  district,  and  h;is  a  population  of 
8315.  The  town  stands  on  the  tongue  of  huid  formed  bjc 
the  junction  of  the  Nadder  and  the  Wily,  of  which  the 
formei  flows  on  the  south  «ide  and  the  latter  on  thenort- 
east  side.  The  village  uf  Fuffglostom-  and  the  hamlets  . ' 
Diti  ham]iton  and  Bulbrid'^e,  In  Wdton  pa.-ivli.  are  ao  ncf 
to  the  town  that  they  may  he  regarded  as  suburbs.  Wiltii: 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  on  the  road  from  Salt- 
bury  to  Hindon  and  Mere.  The  churcli,  fonneify  iht 
abbey  church,  consists  of  the  nave  and  wertem  tower 
which  are  antient,  side  aisles  of  the  Elirjibethan  or  earh 
Stuart  period,  and  a  I'hanccI  of  modem  date.    There  an: 
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wvertl  moiMdMiiliartitt  Herbert  ikinilT.  Oii]N«totlM 
ehttreh  it  •  tht  mmltf  tnm.'  Th«  town-ball  li  aa  utient 

f lrin  bfiek  biriMfnr;  mm!  there  are  places  of  wonhip  for 
ndependenfs  and  NTrthodists.    Near  the  town  it  Wilton 

House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  &  mansion  of 
incongruous  arch itKct-.irt'  hut  imposing  apyearanct.  stand- 
ing in  a  noble  park  and  gurdens.  The  house  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  |irintiii|pi  and  antiqtiitiM.  and  a  valuable 
hbtvy.  It  ia  MippeMd  to  oosujtjr  tha  ate  of  tha  antiant 

WiHon  was  formerly  fiuned  for  its  carpet  manufacture  : 
this  branch  of  industry,  though  declined,  jjave  empl  lynu  nt 
in  the  parish,  in  IKii.  (<,  forty  men.  The  market  is  not 
heid  remilarif .  There  are  two  yearly  lairs ;  one  of  them  is 
aoe  of  the  (rreatest  shee]|>-fain  in  England. 

The  living  of  Wilton  u  a  raetoiT,  united  with  tha  rectory 
of  Bulbridge,  the  vicarage  of  Ditdhamptoti,  and  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Netherhampton,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly 
valoa  of  4(Hk.,  with  a  glebe-nouse.  in  the  riiral  deanery  of 
Wilton,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

The  parish  contained,  iii  1S33,  ei^ht  day-schools  of  all 
kinds,  with  112  scholars,  namely,  69  boys  and  43  girls, 

Sving  only  about  one  in  eighteen  of  the  population  under 
lily  instruction.  One  of  the  schools  was  an  endowed 
■chool  §at  adiioatiQf  ,  oJotbinc.  and  apwaotidiic  80  poor 
bojia.  Thare  were  two  9miday<«eHoois,  one  m  them  a 

national  school,  havintj  topethrr  2*f)  sclinlare.  namflv,  116 
boys  and  140  twirls  .  jjivkajf  uue  in  ti^hl  ol'  llie  population 
Onder  lu^tnicdLMi  on  Sunday. 

Great  Be  l-vin  ik  in  the  hundred  of  Kinwardstone,  72 
miles  from  th  General  Post-olBce,  London,  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Raading,  and  ttienee  by  Natahnry, 
Hongerfoid.  atid  Citm  Fbrd.  Great  Bedwtn  waa  a  p1ac« 

it  not*  in  the  Anglo-Snxnn  prriod,  and  has  in  its  neiErh- 
3ourhood  an  earthwork  calUd  (Jhi^buiy  Ca»tle,  said  to  have 
>een  formed  or  i  ntrihcned  bv  Cissa.  a  Saxon  chieOain 
n  these  parts,  though  some  tiunk  that  Ciasa's  fortification 
was  on  *  Castle  Hill,'  south  of  the  town,  on  which  extan- 
iive  foundations  of  walb  have  been  diaeoverad.  Aflaree 
}attle  between  Wulfhan^  kiog  of  Mereia,  and  Baemn,  or 
Bacwin,ldng  of  Wesaex,  was  fo^ht  near  Bedwin,  a.d.  695. 
Ibe  borough,  which  is  eo-«xtenstve  with  the  parish,  sent 
•nembers  to  pariiamfnt  in  the  time  of  Edwi^rci  I.,  biu  '.vaj, 
iislVanchised  by  the  Reiorm  Act,  The  parish  of  Cireat 
3edwin  has  an  area  of  10,420  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831, 
157  bouses  inhabited  and  1  uninhabited,  with  a  population 
if  4S6  bmiliea  or  2191  persons:  three-fifths  of  the  popu- 
attOD  won  apieultnial.  Tha  toim  consisu  principally^of 
wo  aliMta.  erOMiiw  eadi  olhar  at  right  angles.  The 
thurch  i"!  built  of  flint  in  the  fomi  of  across,  with  navo, 
:hancel,  and  transt'pt :  the  nave  is  apparently  of  Norn;an 
JChitecture.  the  i:ha.ncel  c,(  Early  F.nc;hsh  character.  The 
:hurch  contains  numerous  monuments,  some  of  them  very 
Atient :  aoaoog  then  b  mm  of  Sr  John  Seymour,  father 
•f  Jana  Sanwor,  qama  of  Huqr  VIIL  Then  ia  an 
Atient  nanct-htuaa.  but  tha  narkct  ia  diaoonliniied. 
rbere  are  two  yearlv  fairs,  The  borough  not  noticed 
n  the  Munuipdl  lielorai  Act,  The  Ijvinf^  of  Great 
iedwin  is  n  Mcaras^e,  of  the  clear  yearly  valiu  of  , 
really  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Marlborough,  in  the 
rchdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbuiy.  but  in 
he  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury.  The 
tarisn  had,  in  1833,  thirteen  dav-aehoob  of  all  kioda  (one 
if  ttiaai  andowed),  with  145  scaolan,  giving  about  one  in 
(fteen  of  the  population  under  instruction  in  the  week ; 
nd  three  Sunoay-schools,  wilh  liio  ct  ildren;  giving:  only 
ne  in  eighteen  of  the  pupulaliun  under  ina&uetion  on 
:nday. 

Downton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Downton,  6  miles  south- 
Mith-eajst  of  Salisbury,  and  91  from  the  Gcnetal  Poat- 
>ffica,  LondMW  hjr  tha  SontlHWesteni  Railway  to  Basing- 
toko,  and  tiicnoa  by  Andorer  and  Salisbury.  The  place 

.■as  of  some  importsncr-  in  thi-  niiJdle  alci'b,  and  had  a 
astle,  of  which  extensive  earthworks  remain;  but  no  his- 
jrical  noticeH  or  tnd;iions  of  iiilereat  are  connected  with 
tie  place.  Downton  sent  members  to  parliament,  but 
rith  some  interruptions,  from  the  time  of  Kdwa.rd  I.  until 
liaReiia«aAct,by  whiahitwaadbftanchbad.  Thapaibh 
laa  aa  ana  of  If,di90  aeraa,  and  eoiddned,  to  18Sl,  719 
oiises,  namely,  693  inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and 
iiilding,  with  a  population  of  783  families  or  3519  perwjiii!, 
bout  half  agricultural.  The  town  consists  of  a  lonif 
:riiegliaK  stieet,  stretching  acruui  the  Avon,  over  the 
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Uvaaama  of  wideh  there  are  three  bridges;  and  of  one  oi 
two  other  streets.  It  is  neither  ptved  nor  lighted.  The 
church  is  a  large  cross  church,  with  nave  and  side  aisles, 

chancel,  and  transept,  with  a  tower  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  nnd  transept :  it  contains  a  number  ul"  monu- 
ments. Thc  ie  lb  an  antierjt  st  j:u  cross,  called  *  the  bo- 
rough cross.'  at  which  the  parliamentary  elections  wtre 
former!)-  held.  The  borouj^h  is  no'  noticed  in  the  Muni- 
eipal  Coiporationa  JleibnD  AA  Tha  markat  haa  baen 
dneontinued  fiir  many  years. 

The  Hvinj;  of  Downton  \r':^h  N'ltnton  is  a  vicai^ajre.  united 
\vitti  ttie  perpetual  curacy  of  Redjyni  ;;,  of  tfie  joint  clear 
yi'.H.'l}  vahi,'  of  S7U;  with  a  piebe-housc,  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Wilton,  in  Uie  archdeaconry  and  diocese  ot 
Salisbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  thirty-eitrht 
day-schoola  of  ail  kinds,  with  621  scholars,  namely,  243 
boys  and  878  girb;  givii^r  above  one  in  §»  of  the  popnia 
lion  under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  schools,  two  were 
national  schools,  with  48  boys  and  47  girls ;  and  were  sup- 
P ottt  d  partly  by  endowment,  partly  by  sulMcription.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  nine  Sunday-schools,  four  of  them 
national  schools,  with  .'^9  scholar!.,  namely,  2S3  boys  and 
336  {rirfg ;  giving  about  one  in  six  of  the  popubtion  under 
instruction  on  Sundays. 

Heytaabttiy  b  in  tha  hundred  of  Heyteihunr.  116  milaa 
iW>m  the  Genera]  Poit-Ofllee,  London,  by  tha  South- Wes- 
tern Railway  to  BaainKSfoke.  and  from  thence  by  Ames- 
bury;  and  17  miles  from  Saiisbuiy  on  the  road  to  War- 
minster. Heytesbury  had  for  its  Saxon  name  Hegtredes- 
biryg,  softened  in  Domesday  into  Haseberie.  No  historical 
interest  attaches  to  it.  It  sent  members  to  parliament 
fNMn  tha  time  of  Haniy  VI„  and  was  dbfianchbad  by  tha 
Reform  Act  Hie  ^^"^  ^  ^  "'^  ^  acres,  and 
cnnt:\inpfl,  in  1831,  280  houses,  namely,  288  inhabited,  II 
uauihafjitiii,  ;ind  1  building;  with  a  population  of  289 
families  or  1412  persons,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Wily,  and  conibb  of  some  streets  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  andf  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  Tha 
mannncture  of  woollen  cloth  emplojfod  about  35  men  in 
1831.  There  is  no  market,  and  but  one  small  yearly  fair 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  church  u  a  large  cross  church, 
ith  a  squarr  lo'.v-j-r  af  the  intersection  of  'hi-  na-ve  and 
transept.  It  wiijsajitiently  collegiate.  There  i»  hh  hospital 
or  almshouse,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  Walter  Loni  Hungerford.  The  living  of  Heytes- 
bury IS  a  perpetual  curacy,  united  with  the  perpetual 
euracu  of  Knook.  of  the  joint  clear  jcariy  value  of 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  to*  aiclidaaooniy  and 
diocese  of  Salisbiirj".  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833, 
MX  day -soliools,  with  1328cholars  ;  giving  about  one  in  ten 
or  eleven  of  the  population  Unc  e  r  daily  instruction  ;  and  four 
Sunday-schools,  with  202  scholars ;  giving  one  in  seven  of 
the  population  under  instruction  on  Sundays.  All  tht 
Sunoaj-aehoola  and  five  of  tha  day-achoob  wan  auppocted 
by  eontiUmtioaa. 

Ilindon  is  in  the  hundred  of  Downton,  974  niilea  from 
the  General  Post-OfRce,  London,  by  the  South  Western 
Railway  to  Ba-iitiij  Iuk  ,  and  thence  by  Andover  and  Ames- 
bury  ;  and  1&<4  from  Salisbury,  on  the  road  tu  Ilcl)e»ter 
and  Chard.  This  borough  sent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  time- of  Henry  VI.  until  tha  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  parish  baa  an  area  of  271) 
acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  187  houses ;  namelv,  184  in- 
habited, and  3  uninhabited,  with  a  population  of  184  fami- 
lies, 921  persons.  T^ie  town  consists  ot  one  principal  street 
and  three  Sorter  ones,  two  of  them  crossing  the  main  street 
at  right  angles.  The  church  or  cliapel  (for  East  Knoyleis 
the  mother  church)  b  in  the  main  street,  and  b  a  plain 
buikUng.  There  b  a  market  on  Thmadajr.  but  it  b  moeb 
declined  from  ib  former  importance ;  and  there  are  two 
yearly  thin  for  hioisas,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The 
borough  is  not  noticed  in  the  Mi'.nicipal  Corporations  Re- 
form Act.  The  living  is  a  Juaative,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  7'.i'-.,  in  liie  rural  deanery  of  Chalke,  in  the  arch- 
deaooitry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  tJie 
parish,  in  1833,  five  day-schouls,  with  from  172  to  17G 
aehobia ;  nama^,  71  ban,  66  girls,  and  from  36  to  40 
duMmi  Of  sax  not  Stated  in  tha 


returns,  giving  nearly  one 
n  five  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.   Two  of 

these  schools,  with  71  boys  and  65  girls,  were  supported 
by  I-ord  Caithorpe  ;  and  were  also  Sunday  schools,  attended 
on  Sundays  by  71  boys  and  83  gn Is  givmg  154  cl  i'd"  " 
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«»  on«  in  tdc  of  tiw  popolitioii  midar  imlraelioB  on 

8undRV». 

LiulirenhaU  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ameibury.  74  mile*  _ 

from  tlu  GtruTftl  Po>t4>ffic*,  Ix)ndon,by  the  South- Western  i 
Kailway  to  Banwij^tuke.  and  from  thenc*  by  Andover.  The  | 
town  is  called  Litleear»«le  in  Domesilay.    It  had  a  caMie 
erected  toon  aller  the  Norman  Conqu^l,  of  which  there 
ftre  aoma  renains.   It  wnt  members,  thou(j:h  not  uninter- 
niptedly,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  theptMOg  of  the 
Keform  Act.  when  it  was  disfhinehistd.  "nie  boroagh  it 
not  no  i  'ni  1:1  I  l  ie  ITniiic-ipal  Corporations  Reform  A  t 
Tlw  »tattaUc»  of  the  borough  and  pansh,  in  1831,  were  aa 
filllowas— 

Am        -«  11^  .. 

In  acre*.       Inbabitinl.  UnlaliaUltd.  B«tt1ilUu(.  Total. 

1600         116        4         0  120 


Fareilie 


iMtffly  asiilirirMl  in 
ABicnllun.  Ttsdc,  ta.    Olhm.  Total* 
59        S3        26  118 

The  town  is  in  a  pheasant  situation:  the  streets  are 
neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  church  is  of  irrefirular  form, 
with  nave,  chancel,  and  (wo  transepts  of  verj'  unequal 
dimensions.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  separated  by  a 
pointed  arch,  the  archway  being;  occupied  oy  a  wooden 
acivcn ;  nod  there  it  n  low  square  western  tower  of  irre- 
gular shape,  built  of  flint  and  brick.  The  market  haa  lon^ 
been  (riven  up.  but  a  mutilated  stone  cross  distinguishes 
what  was  formerly  the  maikel-place.  Tliere  is  a  consider- 
able yearly  fair.  The  livinjr  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear  jeatly 
value  of  274/.,  in  the  rural  df anery  of  Ame»bury,  in  tlie 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the 
pnriah,  in  1H33.  three  day-schools,  supported  bjr  subscrip- 
fion,  with  46  scholan^  vu.  26  boys  and  20  Kirl*.  Riving 
IVom  one  in  eleven  to  one  in  twelve  of  the  popiilation 
under  daily  instruction.   There  were  no  Sunday-schools. 

Wootton-BiTsset  isin  Kingnbiidge  hundred.  87  miles  from 
the  General  Po*l-Office,  l^ondon,  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  passes  near  the  town.  It  is  called  in 
Domesday,  AVodetone  ;  and  was  held  by  Milo  Crispin,  but 
allerwaras  passed  to  the  Bassets  of  Wycombe,  firon  whom 
it  obtained  its  diatinguiabiqg  epithet.  The  town  sent  two 
members  lo  parliament  from  the  time  of  HenrvVI.  tothe 
pa-Miing  of  ttie  Reform  Act.  when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  is 
on  an  elevated  site,  and  consihls  chiefly  of  one  street  alonp^ 
the  road  from  ('nclilade  to  Calne,  lined  wiih  hou.«.e».  built 
chiefly  of  biivk  and  thatched.  The  atatisticaof  the  borough 
«]k1  paiiih,  in  1231,  were  m  foDowes— > 

Hoaara 
400  22  0 


243  ^     79        28        404  1808 

The  church  is  an  antient  structure  in  Ihr-  <  onti-*  of  the 
town.   The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  six  yearly 
The  corporation  is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal 


fairs. 


Corporationi  Reform  Act.  The  livinf^of  Wootion  Ba»«et  is 
a  viearage  of  the  elear  yearly  value  of  481'.,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Avebury,  in  the  arch- 
deaeonry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There 
were  in  the  pan>!i.  in  1833,  nine  day  schools,  with  197 
scholars,  namely,  38  boys  and  38  girls,  and  121  children  of 
sex  not  slated,  giving  trom  one  in  nine  to  one  in  ten  of  the 
popnlatton  under  daily  instruction ;  and  three  Sundav- 
eehoeh,  with  214  scholeca,  mnely,  lOO  boya  and  54  rirls, 
and  60  children  of  aex  not  etmted  in  the  return,  giving 
about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  under  instruction  on 
Sunday. 

Ht£;hv.orth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tlichworth,  Crick)i»de, 
and  Staple,  7!t  miles  from  the  General  Post-( )ffiep.  London, 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Shritenham,  which  is 
distant  from  Hi^xvorth  four  miles.  The  pariah  has  an  area 
«f  9910  acrci  i  A  i»  divided  into  aeven  chanelrtca  or  hnh- 
Ines,  and  contained,  hi  1831,  a  population  or8l27.  Hiirh- 
%vorlh  tiiihini:  liad  at  that  time  130  houses,  namely,  123 
inl'.ubitcd,  U  uninhabited,  and  1  buildinir.  with  a  onpula- 
tioii  ol  124  fa.ailies,  or  63>  person^,,  atxiut  one->ii\fn  ai^n- 
cuitiiial.  The  town  is  on  a  hill,  on  the  road  between 
1,(1  blade  and  Swindon  :  it  u  neither  pavod  nor  lighted. 
The  houiea  en  moatlr  buih  of  etoiM,  of  which  there  are 


quarriea  in  the  neighbouriiood.  The  church  is  in  the  multTle 
of  th«  Uwn :  it  >s  an  anticoi  biuldingt  hvdvf  •  du^d 
on  the  eoutn  side,  hung  round  with  pieeoi  of  mritient 

armour.  The  maikel  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  if.  c 
yearly  lairs,  namely,  a  cattle  lair  and  a  »tatute  Ian  'o: 
hirinc  servants.  The  town  was  toriuei  ly  incorpoiate*!.  t'nt 
lost  its  privilege  ol  sending  member*  to  parliament  ihruugii 
diaOM,  end  the  corporation  has  ceased  to  exis*.  The  iiviag 
ia  m  viMiifi  united  with  the  ehapelries  of  Broad  JUunadoa, 
South  Marston,  and  Bevenhampton.  all  in  the  )«Hbh,  of 
the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  466^.,  with  a  glebe-hou-«».  in 
!fie  fuial  deanery  of  Cricklade.  in  the  archdesit  iruy  of 
Bdstol.  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  B  isiol  Tliere 
were  in  the  whole  partsn.  in  1833,  one  mtant  hchool  with 
90  Children,  and  four  otner  day-schools,  with  180  kcbolai^ 
minely.  1 17  boignnnd  42  oirla,  givimc  nbont  one  in  <neea 
of  ttie  population  nnder  dailj  imtnietion  ;  and  three  8un> 
day-schools,  with  417  scholars,  namely,  223  boys  and  194 
girls,  givni);  above  one  in  eight  of  the  population  under 
inittniction  on  Sunday.  One  of  the  day-«clioale  warn  pnitif 
supported  by  endowment  and  subscription. 

East  or  Market  Lavingtoo  is  in  Ine  hundred  of  Swa» 
borough,  about  US  raiJw  from  the  Geonal  Poat-Offioab 
London,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Chippenhaaa, 
and  from  thence  tiy  Deviies.  The  parish,  incliining  the 
tything  of  Easterton,  has  an  area  of  9840  acres,  and  had,  in 
18:?'  330  I  iises.  I  'v,  319  inhabited.  7  uninhabited, 
and  4  building,  with  a  population  of  396  families,  or  1.523 
persons,  about  two-thiids  agricultunU.  The  town  is  in  the 
valley  between  the  green  sand  and  chalk  hills  on  the  Dortb- 
west  side  of  Salisbury  Plain  ;  the  two  principal  streets  oWi 
each  other  at  right  angles;  and  the  hamlet  of  En;rtcrto« 
nearly  adjoins  the  town  on  the  north-east.  The  chnrch  ii 
in  the  town,  and  is  of  Gothic  aix  !  I'l  1  tiue  i  f  llie  later  Of 
perpendicular  peiiod.  The  market,  il  coiiUmied.  is  on 
Wednesday,  and  there  i*  one  yearly  lair.  The  liYing  is  a 
Tii-arage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  dOOi.,  with  n  gl«b^ 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Potten,  in  the  ir>h<t«f  oniy 
of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbunr.  There  were  in  tM 
whole  parish,  in  1833,  five  day-«cnoo)a  with  87  chiklren, 
namely,  26  bop  and  4G  pir's  15  children  of  *ex  ni^ 
aJaied,  pivine  about  one  in  si«vtnieen  of  the  popiilatu.n 
under  instruction  in  the  week  ;  and  two  Sunday-schooi^, 
with  2G'2  scholars,  uaiaely  121  boy.*  and  141  girls,  g^ivinf 
one  in  >>ix  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sund^. 
ttabop  Tnnner,  nuthor  of  tho  'Motitia  lionaatio*,'  «ms  • 
nntiee  of  Meritet  LaTfaigton. 

Melksham  is  in  the  nu-drrd  uf  Melksham,  about  1  CM 
miles  from  the  General  Po^t  i  Jffire,  I.omlon,  by  the  Great 
Western  Kailv.'a\  Tf  ( 'liip|KMitiiini  .iud  fiom  Ihi^nt  r  r'^^r^  >!?h 
Lavcock.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  the  manor 
belonged  to  the  ennni.aiMl  the  (own  appeara  to  have  been 
aptnoe  oraoaMeanowpwMM;  bvt  it  nfterwarde  deeUned, 
and  eontinned  in  obaenritjr  mtil  it  was  revived  hf  the 
introduction  of  the  cloth  manufacture;  but  thai  branih  of 
industry  ha.<!  of  late  years  somewhat  dechnetl.  Some  vew.'s 
siiirf  rr;:iiM:'.}  waters  were  discovered  in  ili-  r.fiirliln  nirhood 
of  the  tow n  ;  and  hot  and  cold  baths  ha\  e  been  established, 
and  houses  built  for  visitors  to  '  the  Spa.'  The  parish  has 
en  nrcs  of  8020  aeree,  without  loeluaing  tin  ctiapcliy  at 
Seend,  teMdi  is  a  dependency  of  it;  it  had,  in  I8B1.  888 
houses;  namely,  942  inhabited,  4f;  uninhabited,  and  5 
building,  with  a  population  of  {>7:i  families  or  4722  per- 
sons, about  two-sevenlhs  aericultural.  The  town  convjsts 
principally  of  one  long  winding  itregular  utreet.  chiefly 
aJonc  the  road  from  Bath  to  Deviies.  but  partly  on  the 
road  to  Westbury:  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is<fi> 
vided  by  the  river  Avon,  over  which  is  a  btdustraded  atone 
bridge  of  four  arches,  from  a  suburb  called  '  the  city.*  a 
designation  which  has  led  lo  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the 
site  of  a  Roman  station  ;  hii\  tlh  re  is  no  reason  from  hi*- 
forj'  or  tradition  lo  think  il  vsa*.  The  houses,  which  are 
of  Mone,  are  of  neat  appearance  ;  and  the  main  street  i* 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  which  liea  back 
from  the  street,  on  the  ereil  ride  of  the  town,  ia  «  croii 
church,  with  KMDsNoMMB  pertioni,  and  a  handaome  tower 
rising  from  <iM  inteieettion  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and 
two  chantry  chapels  on  the  south  side.  There  are  jilares 
of  worship  for  napthts.  Independents,  We^leyans,  and 
Qiiakei-s.  The  pi.i,  i|h  manufacture  is  that  of  broad- 
cloth and  keraeymere,  which  employed  in  the  sarish,  lo 
1K3],  about  170  men.  The  market  is  held  onoo*  Iwtnif  bt , 
for  cattle,  pigi»&e.  on  Monday;  and  tlMfattioa«ynr]]rte 
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Hmm  petfysesmons  once  a  rortni^[ht,  ud  a  eourt  for  the 
noovmr  or  maiX  d*bt»  i*  held  once  w  thi««  weeks.  The 
\snn^  u  ft  'Vfcartve.  united  with  the  chapelriee  of  Seend, 

Earl-Sfoke,  and  Shaw,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of 
916'.,  with  a  plebe-hovise,  in  the  niral  deanery  of  Fottern, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
There  were  ia  the  parish,  without  including  the  chapelry 
of  Seend,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  920 
•diokiB;  Mndj,  180  b<»^  80  girli,  ftod  60  children  of 
•ex  not  eteted  tn  tiie  renmi*,  mm  flKir  Sundey-echools, 
with  B79  scholars,  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return  ;  givine 
one  in  fifteen  of  the  population  under  instruction  daily,  and 
one  in  seven  under  insirm  tion  in  the  week.  One  of  the 
day-!«chool8  was  an  infant-school,  with  50  children ;  and 
iwo  uthtTs  were  I^casterian  schools,  with  130  bojn  ud 
80  ffirls;  ftU  three  ptrtij  supported  subaeriutira,  and 
the  LoneMtcrfaQ  eehooh  iiavint;  also  a  Mnall  endowment. 

Mere  is  in  tbo  hundred  of  Mere,  104  miles  fVom  the 
General  Po«t-OlHce,  London,  by  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way to  Basin c,'stoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover.  Ames- 
bury,  and  Hindon  ;  or  22  miles  west  of  Salisbury  through 
Barfbid  and  Hindon.  Tlie  manor  of  Mere  belonged  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  king's  brother,  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  Icing  of  the  Romana,  who  built  a  eastle  here, 
the  site  of  which  may  still  be  distinguished  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  towru  The  parisih  has  an  area  of  7400 
ai  res,  divided  into  three  tythincs,  the  town  fythins,  Wood- 
lands and  Chaddenwii-ke  (or  Chaddenwych)  tything,  and 
Zeals  tything:  the  town  tything  contained,  in  1831,  Sl>4 
bouaes:  name]y^^300  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited ;  with  a 
populstion  of  900  families  or  1482  persons,  rather  more 
than  one-third  agrieultnrHl.  The  population  of  tho  whole 
parish,  in  1831,  was  2708.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  street  of  indifferent  houses,  irrepularly  built  along  the 
road  from  London  and  Salisbury  to  VVincaunton  and 
Exeter.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  is  a  hand^ome  Gothic  building,  chiefly  of  perpen- 
dicular character,  havine  a  western  tower,  with  battlem«<nts 
and  pinnaclea.  The  northern  porch  appears  Oom  its  archi- 
tecture to  be  more  antient  than  the  DOdy  of  the  church. 
Tlvere  is  a  market-ciONS,  or  market-house,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  ker- 
^ymerc  is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  but  to  a  very  small 
extent,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  tythmg  of  Zeals:  it  em- 
ployed, in  1831. 27  men  in  that  tything,  7  in  the  town  tyth- 
ing. and  4  in  the  ^tiling  of  Woodlands  and  Chaddeniricke. 
The  manufacture  of  dowlas  and  bed-tickins:  was  carried  | 
on  some  years  sincf.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and 
there  arc  two  large  yearly  fairs.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  200^,  with  a  glebe-honse,  in 
the  niral  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese of  Salisburv.  The  parish  contained,  in  1833,  nine 
day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  201  aeholaia;  nainaljr,  ISO 
boys  and  71  girls ;  and  one  Sunday  aehoot,  with  300  scho- 
lars ;  namely,  ICKiboys  and  200  girls;  giving  httvyern  one 
in  thirteen  and  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruction,  and  one  in  nine  under  instruction  on  Sun- 
day. One  of  the  day-schools,  with  20  boys,  had  a  small 
endowment 

Swindon  ia  in  the  hundred  of  Kinnbridge,  81  milca  (h>m 
the  General  Poet-Office,  London,  Gy  the  Great  Weatera 

Railway,  which  passes  near  the  town.  Swindon  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  pro- 
specC  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  area  of  the  pariah  is  3510  acres :  it  comprehended,  in 
liiOl,  332  houses;  namely,  335  inhabited,  4  uninhabited, 
and  3  building}  with  a  population  of  360  families  or  1742 
penona,  dMMt  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  agricultural.  There 
are  several  pood  houses  in  and  round  the  town,  inhabited 
by  families  in  independent  circnmstances-  The  parish 
ciuircli  is  on  the  souih-casl  side  of  the  town,  and  IS of mean 
external  appearance,  bat  neatly  fitted  up  within.  There 
are  some  Duaenting  places  of  worship.  The  market  is  on 
Hlonday  lor  corn  Md  other  commodities,  and  for  cattle 
oveiy  altematt  Monday;  there  are  five  yearly  fairs.  There 
u  a  mill,  with  an  overshot  wheel  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
sions and  near  the  town  are  quarriee  of  freestone  of  the 
same  formation  as  the  Portland  stone,  which  employ  a  con- 
sideral)le  number  of  men:  the  Ktone  is  used  for  troughs, 
tomb-stones,  milo-stones,  &c.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  2fStl^  with  a  giebe-houae,  in  the 
lural  deaaciy  of  Crickladii  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol, 
tethodiooaaeor  GHoueaator  and  BiiatoL  Iharowan  in 


the  naiMi,1n  ie89.«ev«n  day-aehoola  of  afl  Mndib  with  18B 
scholara ;  namely,  92  boya  and  83  girls ;  and  three  Sunday 
schools,  with  194  scholara ;  namely,  84  boys  and  1 10  irirls ; 
giving  between  one  in  nine  and  one  in  len  of  the  popula- 
tion under  daily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  nine  under 
instruction  on  Sunday^*.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with4D 
boys  and  10  lorU,  was  supported  by  an  endowment. 

Trowbridge  is  in  the  hundred  of  Melkaham,  I2D|  vDct 
flomthe  General  Poat-OOee,  London,  I7  the  Great  Waettni 
Railway  to  Bath,  and  IVom  thenee  by  Bradfbrd.  TVow- 
bridge  had  a  castle  or  some  fortification  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  which  was  {rarnsoned  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Empre^w  Maud,  and  taken  by  the  kine's  forces.  .lohn  of 
Gaunt  either  repaired  this  castle  or  built  a  new  one  ;  but  it 
was  inminain  licland^titte:  hetellsus  that  of  seven  gieat 
toweit  thort  was  only  a  part  of  two.  The  oaatlo  atood  on 
the  aooth  aide  of  the  town,  near  the  river  Were.  Tbert 
are  no  remains  now,  and  its  site  is  built  over.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  lyWl  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  2289 
houses,  namely,  2U)5  inhabited,  IKl  uninhabited,  and  3 
building;  with  a  population  of  2175  families,  or  10,H63  per- 
sons s  very  small  part  agiicultural.  The  town  is  on  ft  • 
rocky  hill  on  the  noith-caat  bank  of  the  Were,  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Avon :  it  wta.  attd  probably  b  atill,  the  largest  town 
in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Salisbury.  Il  consists 
of  several  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  paved,  and  liKhted 
with  jtas.  The  hoiLses  are  chieflycf  stone;  and  generally 
old  and  of  mean  appearance.  Ttie  parish  church  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  James :  it  is 
a  spacious  edifice,  with  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aialts  with 
chapels  attached  to  their  eastern  oxtreinitiea,  a  notth  and 
a  south  porch,  and  a  lanre  western  tower  and  spire.  The 
ceiling  or  the  nave  Is  flat,  and  is  ornamented  with  rich 
carving,  and  some  of  the  windows  have  fragments  of  stained 
t^lass.  The  font,  which  is  octagonal,  is  also  richly  carved. 
There  are  two  district  churches  or  chapels-of-ease  in  the 
parish,  namely.  Trinity  diurch  or  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
Siaverton  chapel,  la  tKe  hamlet ofBlaectton, about  two  milea 
north  of  the  town.  There  are  several  places  of  wonhip  for 
Genera]  and  Particular  Baptists.  Methodists,  and  Indepen- 
dents. The  principal  branch  of  lndu>~1ry  at  Trowbiidire  is 
the  manufactureoi  broad-doth  and  kerseymere,  expecially 
the  latter:  the  two  branches  in  1831  gave  errjidi  yment  I0 
1094  men,  besides  women  and  children.  Trowbridge  is 
the  largest  cluitiiog  town  in  the  county  and  one  of  (he 
laigoat  in  the  west  of  England.  The  clothinir  trade  is  of 
eomidcrabTe  antiauity  here.  Leiand  tays  of  TVowbridce, 
Mho  towne  standeth  on  a  rorVy  hill ;  and  is  very  welle 
buildid  of  stone,  and  flurisheth  by  drapery.'  He  mentions 
some  of  the  great  clothiers  of  the  place,  and  records  their 
benefactions  to  the  *own.  The  market  is  on  Saturday; 
some  of  our  authorities  give  the  place  three  markets  weekly, 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  thera  ia  a  yearly 
Mr.  Petty  senions  are  held  monthly,  and  there  is  a  coun 
of  rpqursfs  for  the  recover}'  of  small  debts,  which  holds  its 
siftinps  every  three  weeks.  Tlie  living  is  a  rector)'  united 
with  the  cha|)«lries  of  Trinity  and  Siaverton  chapels,  0!  the 
joint  clear  yearly  value  of  600/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the 
rural  deanery  of'  Fottern,  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Wilts,  in 
the  diocese  of  Saliabuiy.  It  was  held  for  several  years  by 
the  poet  Crabbe,  who  waa  much  reapected  in  the  town  by 
persons  of  all  denominationa,  and  whose  decease  was  (he 
occasion  of  very  general  regret.  There  were  in  the  parish 
in  fourteen  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  078  sciiolar* 

namely,  44W  boys  315  girls,  and  214  children  of  sex  not 
stated  in  the  return  ;  and  ten  Sunday-schools,  w  S  2144 
scholars,  namely.  1060  boys  and  1064  girls;  giving  jne  a 
eleven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction,  and  one 
in  five  under  instruction  on  Sundays.  Of  the  day-schools, 
one,  with  196  children,  was  an  infant-school,  partly  supported 
by  subscription  ;  another,  with  90  t>oys  was  a  national 
school  paitly  supported  by  endowment;  two  others,  with 
280  boys  and  187  eirls  were  I^incasterian  schools  paitly 
suroorted  by  subscription.  George  Keate.  a  poet  and  mis 
cellaaeous  writer  ol^  the  last  centuiy,  be.st  known  bv-  his 
account  of  the  Pelow  lalaada^  ma  a  natiee  of  Iroir 
bridire. 

Warminster  is  iw  the  hundred  of  Warminster,  100  milea 
from  the  General  Posl-Office.   I^indon,  by  the  South 
Western  llailway  to  Ba-'-inir^toke,  and  from  thence  by  An 
dover,  Amesbviry,  and  Hevtesburj-.    Camden  proposed  to 
fix  here  the  Verlucio  of  Antoninus,  but  Other  antiqoaito 
njcMBt  thia  opuuon.  Hie  paiish  has  aa  IM  of  0480  MfHb 
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•lid  coniprehen«led,  in  1831,  ISOBhousea,  namely.  1236  in- 
habited 57  uninhabited,  and  15  building ;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1275  familiess  or  61 15  pereona,  more  than  one4hird 
■gitealtunL  TIib  town  bin  a  very  healthy  litnatioo,  eh»e 
to  the  wartcra  border  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  tiic  Tailej  of  the 
Wily,  to  the  not-th  of  the  river  it.sclf :  it  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  one  extending  along  the  road  iVom 
SaHsbury  to  Frotnc.  The  principal  street  is  well  paved ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and  reapect- 
•blo.  The  parish  church  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  on  tha  Bath  Road,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Dtnia:  it 
b  a  spaciout  and  haiMhooM  church,  built  of  itooc;  the 
tower  in  ot  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  rest  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  laat  century.  A  new  church, 
called  Christ  Church,  has  been  built  within  the  last  few 
year* ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  de- 
dicated to  St.  I-awrence,  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  now  uaed  as  a  chapel-of-ease.  There  are 

S laces  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wealeyan 
lethodists,  and  Presbyterian-Unitaiians.  There  is  a 
handsome  town^hall  erected  by  the  marquis  of  Bath,  with 
a  handaome  suit  of  rooms  for  assemblies,  public  mcetinirs, 
&C.  The  market  ia  hi'ld  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  The  market  is  a  consiilcrable  corn-niaiket, 
though  it  has  been  injured  by  the  rivalry  of  Devizes,  which 
has  tlie  advantage  of  canal  navigation.  The  October  fair 
iaeallad,  bv  way  of  emineoM,  Mhajcnatfiurt'iudisacoii- 
aidefable  sheep,  cattle,  and  diecae  fUr.  Ilw  woollen  mar 
nufacture  which  was  formerly  carried  on  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  the  silk  manufacture,  which  was  introduced 
some  time  since,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exists.  Only  seven  men 
were  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  parish  in  1831.  The 
living  is  a  vicajagc  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  324/.,  with 
ft  Rlabe-houaa,  an  the  nanl  dcaneiy  of  Wjriie,  in  the  arch- 
deaoonfy  and  dioMM  of  SaKdmrjr.  The  vicar  presents  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  150/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
IK^I,  thirty-seven  day-schools  of  every  kind,  with  911 
scholara,  namely,  494  boys  and  417  girls  :  and  nine  Sunday- 
schools,  includmg  the  national  »chooi,  wluch  was  a  day- 
school  alao^  twith  1001  scholar^  namely,  565  boys  and  506 
(iris;  giving  above  on*  in  aavcn  of  Uie  population  under 
daily  instruction,  and  above  one  in  six  anoer  instruetion  on 
Siindavs.  Of  the  day-aehools,  twenty-three  schools,  with 
359  licholars,  were  dame-«chools  or  other  schools  for  small 
children ;  one  was  a  national  school  with  140  boys  and  GO 
girls,  and  40  girls  additional  on  Sundays  :  one  was  a  Lancas- 
terian  school  with  (X)prls:and  one  was  an  endowed  gram- 
marwhool  with  48  bf^i. 

Some  of  the  villafea  an  entitled  to  notice.  Aldboume 
(eonoqiuAlly  pronounced  Anbom>  is  In  the  hundred  of 

•Se!kley,  about  mix  miles  north-east  of  Marlbnroujjh.  Tt  is 
beautilully  situated  in  a  valley,  and  wa.s  antiently  a  place 
of  importance.  In  modern  times  it  has  twice  sufferrtl 
severely  from  fire.  In  1760  a  conflagration  destroyed 
more  than  seventy  houses  ;  and  in  1817  twenty  were  con- 
aumed.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  beaten  here  by  tiie  royalists 
in  the  great  eivU  war  a.d.  1643.  Aldhonrne  Chace,  an 
extensive  waste,  with  a  large  rabbit-warren  on  the 
north  and  north-west  of  the  village,  was  formerly  well 
wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
806U  acres;  the  population,  in  1H31,  w&s  1418,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  agricultural.  Aldboume  had  formerly  a 
market  and  fairs,  but  they  have  been  discontinued  :  a  small 
manufacture  of  fustians  was  carried  on  a  few  years  since, 
but  if  it  still  exists  it  is  much  reduced.  8te^e<>Aihtoin  is 
in  Whorwelsdown  hundred,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Trowbridge ;  it  was  formerly  a  market  town,  and  in  Le- 
land's  lirne  was  the  seat  ol  a  considerable  clothing  man'.i- 
factiire.  It  has  a  lofty  ami  elegant  church,  with  nave, 
chancel,  aide  aisles,  north  ana  south  porches,  two  »mall 
idwpels,  and  a  large  western  tower.  Both  church  and 
towrrait  auhnounted  by  battlements  and  pinnaelea.  The 
towel  hac  a  line  weatern  vrindow,  and  vfia  antiently  mar- 
mounted  by  a  stone  spire,  or,  as  Leiand  calls  it,  a  '  spired 
steeple,"  which  gave  tc  the  village  its  distinguishing  epi- 
thet ol  Stecple-.\bhlon.  The  spire  was  destroyed  in  two 
thunder-storms  in  July  and  October,  ItiJO.    A  tessellated 

Evement,  difleiing  from  the  luual  style  and  materials  of 
iman  pavements,  was  dug  up  at  ^eeple-Ashton.  The 
an*  oftne  parish  is  7450  acres :  it  is  divided  into  five  cha- 

Selries  or  tythings.  The  population  of  the  tything  of 
tecple-Ashum,  in  1831,  was  848 ;  of  the  whole  parish. 


IS">1.  Box  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chif  penham,  about  five 
m  les  east  of  fiatii,  m  a  beautiful  valley  watered  by  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Box  brook. 
There  are  oonaderablA  quaniaa  near  Box,  of  the  freeatona 
usually  called  Bnth  atone,  and  tfiere  are  two  mioMnl 
springs.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 4130  acres  :  the  popular 
tjon,  la  1831,  was  IS.W,  of  whom  60  men  were  employed  in 
stone  quarries  or  on  the  roads.  The  Great  Western  rail- 
way passes  near  Box,  and  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  line  is 
near  this  place.  North  Bradley  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Whorwelsdown,  two  miles  sooth  of  Trowbridge.  Thn jpnrish 
has  an  aren  of  3020  acres,  including  the  tything  of  floullH 
wick;  the  population  of  SouthwicK,  in  1831,  was  1452; 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  parish,  including  the  village  of 
North  Bradley,  1025;  together,  2477,  about  one-fourth 
agricultural.  The  manufacture  of  broad  cloth  and  kersey- 
mere is  actively  carried  on  in  the  village  ;  it  gave  employ- 
ment in  1831  to  91  men.  Bratton  is  just  at  the  foot  oftne 
north-west  escarpment  of  the  southern  or  Salisbury  Plain 
chalk  district  in  Westbuiy  hundred.  It  is  n  baolct  of 
Westbury,  ttom  which  it  is  distant  two  or  three  miles  caat- 
noith-east.  Biation  camp  is  an  antient  entrenchment  of 
irregular  form,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  encloidng  an 
area  of  twenty  three  acres,  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk  down* 
between  the  village  and  the  town  of  Westbury.  On  the 
escarpment  below  it  is  the  figure  of  a  white  horse,  which 
Ooun  Hi|moaed  to  b«  n  memorial  of  Alfred's  victoij  al 
Bdmngton,  out  whieh  b  positively  asserted  by  others  to  be 
of  modem  date.  Biomhamor  Bremham  i?  in  the  hundred 
of  Fotlerne  and  Cannirgs,  four  miles  north-west  from  De- 
vizes. It  ia  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Verlucio.  and  some  Roman  antiquities,  consisting  of  a  bath 
and  portions  of  a  teaselated  pavement,  were  found  here 
about  eigltty  yean  since.  The  church  » large  and  antient; 
it  has  a  ehapel  richly  carved,  and  containing  some  antient 
banners  and  armour,  and  several  monuments  of  the  Bayntoa 
family.  Coninson,author  of  the  history  of  Somen*et*hi  re,  wsi 
a  native  of  Bromham.  The  area  of  the  paruh  is  3300  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  1556,  two-fiOhs  agricultural : 
62  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen  cloth  manufacture. 
Bishop's-Cannings  u  in  the  hiuidred  of  Potteme  and  Can- 
nings, about  three  miles  north-east  ftom  Devizes :  the  area 
of  the  parish  b  10,290  acres,  and  it  extends  to  the  old 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Devizes ;  some  part  of  the 
chapelry  of  St.  James  in  Bishop's-Cannings'  parish  is  in- 
cluded in  the  new  boundary  of  the  borough.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  in  18,'31,  wasS-TiO.  The  village  of  Binnop  s 
Cannings  is  in  the  valley  beneath  the  southern  escarpment  of 
the  northern  chalk  district,  to  the  left  of  the  road  between 
Marlborough  and  Deviies;  it  haa  a  fine  cross  chuich.  with 
nave  and  aide  aisles,  transept,  aouth  porch,  a  dinntty  on 
the  east  side  of  the  .south  transept,  another  chantry  chapd. 
and  a  lady  chapel,  now  used  as  the  chancel.  Some  }K)r- 
tiuns  of  the  church  are  of  Nonnan  chamcter,  other  jiasH 
are  Karty  English,  and  the  battlements  and  some  windows 
in  the  nave  are  of  a  later  period;  the  tower  and  spire  rise 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  ana  are  of 
Early  EnglUh  chameter.  Oorriiam,  ftinncny  n  aMfleet- 
town,  b  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenham,  about  four  miles 
west-south-west  of  Chippenham.  Hie  parish  has  an  area 
of  6710  acres ;  the  popitlation,  in  1831,  was  2d5Z  nearly 
one-half  agricultural.  The  village  is  in  a  healthr  situation, 
and  consists  of  a  long  street,  with  the  houses  built  of  atone, 
with  a  market-house  in  the  centre,  built  a.d.  1784,  by  Mr. 
Methuen,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  reviving  the  market. 
The  church  is  a  large  antient  building,  lying  back  from 
the  church,  close  to  Corsham  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Methuen  :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  a  chapel  on  the 
north  Ride,  and  three  aisles,  with  a  lower  and  spire.  Ther? 
is  an  almshouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  for  six  po  - 
women,  with  an  adjoining  lodge  for  'the  master ;'  and  there 
are  meeting-houses  fiir  udependents  and  Bapttsla.  Hm 
manor  of  Corsham  was  Mitientiv  n  rayal  demMon:  nnd 
sttbeequently  belonged  to  the  emits  of  Oomwall.  Keiinrd. 
earl  of  Corn  wall,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  granted  to  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  some  peculiar  privileges,  which  they  still 
n  tain,  especially  that  of  appointing  a  bailiff",  who  is  sheriff 
and  coroner,  with  exduatve  jurisdiction  within  the  manor. 
Corsham  House  is  a  building  of  the  age  of  Elitiabeth,  of 
very  incongruous  architecture :  it  contains  a  ver^*  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings,  formed  by  Sir  Find  Methuen,  an  emi- 
nent diplomatist,  early  in  the  last  century.  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  the  poet,  vras  a  native  of  Corsliam.  Lonf- 
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budge  Dererhill  or  Deverill  is  in  the  {>outhem  dhrukm  of 
Ihanhun  hondnsd.  It  ii  called  Longbridg*  OtvwIiiU  to 
dntinxawhKftonfowoflwrTinai^  to^ilii^theiiiiBeor 

Deverhill  i<;  common,  all  within  about  three  miles 

•outh  of  LonL!;bndffi-  Deverhill,  and  one  of  them.  Hill  De- 
verliill,  immedif  telv  fidjacenL  to  it.  Longbfidge  Deverill 
pahsb  has  att  area  oi  4230  acres  ;  the  population,  in  1831, 
ma  1307.  more  than  a  third  atcricultunl :  the  clothing 
Banufaetui*  amployad  «bov«  ftftjr  Ben.  Dilton  U  a 
saburb  of  WiMfmrf,  of  which  parw  it  it  a  chapelry.  The 
ehapel  \»  about  a  mile  from  Weirtbiiry  :  the  population  of 
the  chapelry,  in  1831,  was  2172,  of  whom  200  men  were 
employed  in  manufacture  chiefly  or  wholly  oi  ^v^Jo]lt'n 
cloth  and  kerseymere.  Htlpertoa  is  little  more  than  a 
mile  oorth-eaat  of  Trowbridge  ;  it  shares  io  the  cloth  and 
keneymere  manufacture  of  that  town,  which  gm  employ- 
ment  to  86  men  in  Hilperton  pariah  in  1831.  The  Km,  of 
the  parish  is  980  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831.  was  I0G7. 
Kingswood  is  in  a  portion  of  Chippenham  hundred  in- 
sulated in  Gloucestershire,  ibn  it  a  mile  south  by  we»t  of 
Wootton-under-Eklge.  There  waa  formerly  a  Ciatertiaa 
abbey  here,  founded  a.d.  1139:  it  was  almost  forsaken 
soon  aAerwards  by  the  removal  of  the  monks  to  Haaelden, 
•nd  afterwards  to  Tstboiy,  Kingnvood  beeomtof  «  oeH 
with  only  »  monk  or  two  to  saf  mam;  but  about  aj>,  1170 
tho  abbot  and  monks  returned  to  a  place  called  Merewood. 
ir»  Kingswood  parish,  where  the  village  now  ie,  near  Ihe 
•Jte  of  their  former  seat.  The  revenues  of  the  ftlihf y  at 
the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  '2'i4  '  11?  2  i.  £:^o^-^  or 
244/.  lit.  2id.  clear,  according  to  Speed  andDuedale.  The 
statement  of  a  MS.  Valor,  quotad  Iqr  Iknner.  differ*  a  little 
from  thia  aacmmt.  Put  m  tht  aonrcntrnd  buildings,  con- 
listii^  of  the  gate<luwM»  of  the  abbey  mtd  a  range  of  build- 
ings on  esch  wle,  lately  occupied  as  separate  dwellings, 
but  now  in  ruin>.  ar^  siill  standin?.  The  area  of  Kin^- 
■>«ood  parish  li  2:520  ii.crc-<  ;  the  lioriolalion,  m  1^31,  wfts 
1447.  of  whom  123  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacture.  £aht  Knoylc.  in  Downton  hundred, 
about  two  miles  aouthpwest  of  Hindon  (area  of  pari^ 
S86D  aaes ;  population,  in  im,  1028,  chiefly  agricultural) 
was  the  birtnplacf  of  Kir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  father 
was  rector  of  the  jiansii.  Rnmsbury  is  in  Ramshurv  hom- 
drt'd,  5^  miles  norlli-'.ve>t  iVoiii  Ilur  c^erford.  It  wds  iT;ade 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric  erected  io  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  by  the  dismembenMnt  4t  WiHahire  from  the 
dtoocae  of  Sherborne ;  the  aae  waa  lanmvad  aftar  an  in> 
terra]  to  Wilton,  but  at  what  period  ia  doobtftal ;  and  waa 
aflerwaidf  reunited  to  Sherborne,  the  cathedral  being 
fixed  at  Old  Sarum,  from  which  it  was  removed  to 
Salisbury.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish,  which  is  divided 
into  three  tythings,  is  8960  acres  i  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  2290,  of  which  the  town  tything  contained  1538.  The 
church  is  spacious,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
n  ehaneel,  and  a  maanve  western  tower.  Ramabury  manor 
and  house  belong  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Sheraton  Magna, 
or  Great  Sherston,  is  in  Chippenham  hnndred,  about  six 
miles  westof  Malmt'sliiiry.  Thr-  area,  ofthr  par  ish  ]^  •U40 
acres  ;  the  population,  in  1831,  wa&  iJtil,  principally  agri- 
ruli  aral.  Sherston  is  thoui;ht  by  some  to  be  the  Sceor- 
stane  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  scene  of  aa  indecisive 
battle  (A.D.  1016)  between  Edmund  II.  (Imuide)  and 
Ganntatwho «ng^^  during  the  battla  to  penonal  con- 
ttet.  The  villafa  ii  partly  within  the  aHa  of  an  antient 
encampment,  part  or  which  is  obhtpratcd.  There  is  a 
local  trR.!ition  of  a  conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
in  which  the  Saxons  wtrc  commanded  by  a  \.arrior  cnllcd 
*  Ratllebone,'  of  whom  a  ffig^antic  figure  is  seen  on  the  sign 
of  an  inn.  Rattlebone  is  thought  to  oe  a  popular  traditional 
nmm  ol  Edmund  11.  The  church  at  ohanton  ia  a  very 
largo  avom  diareh,  comprehending  a  nave,  two  iddes, 
tcnnaapt,  and  large  ^outh  porch,  ft  is  of  various  dates, 
partly  Norman,  paitly  later.  Southwick  (population,  in 
1H:)1,  1452)  is  a  tythm^  of  North  UrAtlley  in  Whorwels- 
iown  hundred,  two  miles  south-south-west  of  Trowbridge. 
The  cloth  manufacture  employed,  in  1831,  113  men. 
Winaley  and  Limplqr^toka  are  chapalriea  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Bradfinrd ;  Windcy  about  a  nrile,  and 
Ijmpley-atolte  about  two  miles  west  of  that  town.  The 
population  of  the  two  chapelries,  ir  1831,  was  2847;  the 
cloth  manuCacture  gave  employnu  nt  to  24o  men 

Divinoru  for  Beclettatkcal  and  Legal  Purpwet. — The 
CO  jnty  was  formerly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
anl  waa  dividad  into  the  two  a.'^hdaaooiniaa  of  SaUmiy 


and  Wilts.  The  archdeaconry  of  Salidbmy  eomprehendoi 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of— -(1)  Amesbury,  (2)  (%alke  or 
Chalk,  (3)  Pottent,  (4)  WiHon,  (5)  Wylie  or  Wylve ;  be- 
side the  deanery  of  Salisbury,  v  liioh  consists  of  the  three 
parishes  of  that  city:  the  archdeacotiry  of  Wilts  compre- 
hendot!  the  four  rural  deaneries  of — (1)  Avebury,  (2)  Cnck- 
lade,  (3)  Malmeabuiy. (4)  MaH borough.  By  the  late  altera- 
tions, in  purraanea  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Church 
CuuiiiiiwwMM  1.  tin  mal  daancriaa  of  ^ickladc  and 
Matmedbanr  ha*«  baan  tfaarftorad  to  the  avrftdcaooaiy  of 
Bn-ito!,  in  the  dioCeae  of  Bristol  and  Gloneeater;  and  the 
nirsl  deanery  of  Pottem  has  been  transferred  from  the 
ftrfhdeAConry  of  .Salisbury  to  th.'it  of  Willi.  The  tot.-il 
nnmtii  r  ecclesiastical  chartces  in  the  county  ia,  as  nearaa 
we  can  ascertain,  336 ;  but  as  some  of  these  are  perma- 
nently united*  the  number  of  baneftcaa  ia  only  293.  Tha 
ecclariitfaal  charges  and  bawaHeae  are  miaiigid  aa  Ibk 
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county 

Wiltshire  is  in  the  western  circuit :  the  sprint:  as^i^ps  arc 
held  at  Salisbury,  the  sumuier  assizes  at  DLVize-<.  The 
judges  proceed  to  those  places  from  Wine hcsfer ;  and  go 
fh)m  them  to  Dorchester.  The  £piphany  and  Easter  quar- 
ter seaaions  for  the  county  are  held  at  SalisbuiY ;  the  mid- 
aamtoQa  at  Wannoiticr,  and  tha  Mtonaalmaa  i 


At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1836  there  were  four 
prisons  belonging  to  the  county :  one,  a  county  gaol,  at 
Fisherton  Anv^'t-r.  a  'juburh  of  SHli.sh'iry.  two  at  Deviies, 
the  old  bndeweli  and  the  new  house  of  correction;  and 
one,  a  bridewell,  at  MaHborough.  But  since  that  time  the 
old  bridewell  at  Devises  has  been  given  up.  The  county 
gaol  at  Fisherton  Anger  contains  112  sleeping  cells  and  5 
darkcella;  vrith  10  (toy-yards,  all  gravelled  and  partiallr 
paved.  Each  prisoner  eats  and  sleeptt  in  a  separate  cell, 
and  only  four  or  five  ar  e  allo  .vt  J  lu  be  in  the  yard  together. 
The  prison  is  not  ma.de  mj  usefo)  as  it  might  he;  a-s  many 
as  60  cells  have  been  emj)tv  at  one  time,  nnd  that 
while  the  prisons  at  Devizes  and  M.tr  boroui^h  wtre  full  to 
overf.Gwiri^:.  The  majority  of  the  inmates  are  prisoners 
fortiiaL  Iba  priaon  ia  neat  and  eleaa  and  well  arranged : 
it  kaobdltlfaiK  ovary  aonadk  hard,  avan  a  whisper  his 
been  said  to  have  been  heard  at  night.  The  labr  o;  i,  very 
light.  The  house  of  correction  at  Devires  coiitaiii;,  23:") 
slerjiint,'  f  olU,  3K  of  v.tiich  are  for  women  ;  an  addition  ot  40 
cells  has  been  lately  made.  There  are  ten  wards  or  divi- 
sions for  men,  and  «  separate  buikling  for  wanan.  Daj^ 
rooms  for  the  men  ata  almoat  diwaad;  the  wanan  hava  a 
day -room,  a  laundry,  and  an  hiflnaaiy;  there  is  aha  n 

school-room,  ^^ost  nf  the  prisoncn;  slrrp  in  srpnmte  cells* 
The  silent  system  is  enforeed  on  all.  i'nsoners  ior  trial  ava 
plaoed  iti  a  yard  duriiiK;  the  day,  two  or  lour  topo'her;  but 
convicted  prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  yard  only  one 
at  a  time.  The  prison  is  neat  and  orderly ;  the  general 
manuamant  mkmC  and  tha  kaanar  and  matron  humana. 
IVirwiMaeononniiad  to  hard  knour  thara  ia  atreadnnill 
capable  of  emplojring  60  prisoners,  and  a  crank  mill  for  32. 
The  county  bridewell  at  Marlborough  was  built  in  1788, 
it  IS  toio  small;  it  contains  foor  ■.vards,  four  yards,  aiid  four 
day-rooms,  with  above  20  cells.  There  are  no  means  of 
wuming  the  cella  in  vrinter.  The  untried  have  a  yard  to 
thoflnelva^  ia  wkioli  tlHjr  aaawpwiaata  witli  aam  ot^ 
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Wtfboat  reatnint ;  but  the  convicted  are  kept,  u  far  m 
MMilbtot  in  tcpantc  oells.  Then  ia  no  rwuiar  labcmr  for 
the  nent  the  woiii«m  loinetiiiicf  whH  muT  in«iMi  clotlits. 

The  arranee merits  of  the  prison  are  in  aeveral  respects  de- 
fective :  but  It  18  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  the  keeper  ap- 
pt  a  'o  perform  his  office,  amid  many  difficulties,  in  a 
methodical  and  careAil  manner.  (Iiupectari  of  Prisont 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh  Reportt.) 

fi«fon  the  Reibrm  Act  thirty>four  membera  of  parlia- 
m«lt  «m  ivtunied  from  Wiltshire  ;  namely,  two  lor  the 
count  J,  two  for  the  city  of  Saliabuiy,  and  two  each  for  titt 
boroMrhs  of  Great  Bedwin.  Cahie,  Ohinpenham,  QMk* 
Wi\'.\  Hi  viiea,  Downton,He:.i(  t  nrv.  Hinaon,  Ludgenyhall, 
Malrai'sbury,  Marlboroufrh,  Ulil  Samm.  Weslbiiry.  Wilton, 
and  Wootton-Bas^et.    By  the  Reform  At  *,  Hi  J  in, 

Downlon,  Heytestniry,  Hmdon,  Ludgersh»il,  uld  Sarum, 
and  Wootton^Basaet  were  altogether  disfranchised  ;  and 
Cftlne.  MaliDcabnnr»  Westbury.  aod  Wiitoo  reduced  to  one 
member  each.  Tm  eoonty  was  tmoaA  into  two  divkiona, 
each  returning  two  members ;  80  that  the  nunlMr  of 
memben  ia  now  eighteen,  returned  as  follows: — 

klemUn.       1335-31;.       ia<9  40. 

Wiltshire,  northern  division  .  2  r>i>ri:t  S25!) 

Ditto.      wutherodo.  .      .  2  3th>9  2013 

Calne        ....  1           178  170 

ChipMnham      ...  2         228  265 

Crielclwle  ....  2  1761  1646 

Devizes      ....  2          343  375 

Malme«bury       ...  1           238  280 

Marlborough       ...  2            263  291 

Saiittbury    ,       •       .       .  2          721  698 

WeMbuif  ,       .       «       .  1           211  211 

Wilton      ....  I          228  2U6 

18 

The  northern  division  of  the  connty  comprehends  the 
hundreds  of  Bradford,  Cahie,  Chippenham.  Damerhara 

BIorth>t  Highworth  C^cklade  and  Staple,  Kinsfsbiidge, 
almeabnry,  Melkahwo.  Pottem  and  Cannings,  Rams- 
bury,  Selkley,  Swmboraorh,  and  Whorwelsdown.  The 
court  of  election  is  hdd  at  Derin* ;  md  the  polling  places 
•  are  Devizes,  Melksham,  MAlmesbury,  and  Swindon. 

The  southern  division  comprehend*  the  hundreds  of 
Alderbury,  Amesbury.  Branch  and  Dole,  Cawd«n  and  Cad- 
worth,  Cnalk,  Damerham  (Southj,  Downton,  Dunworth, 
Elstuband  Everley.  Frustfield,  Heytesburv,  Kinewdltone. 
Mere,  Uoderditeh,  WAcninster,  and  Weslbury.  The  court 
of  election  ia  hcM  al  SaKabury ;  and  the  polhng  places  are 
fialisbnrv,  Rast  Everley,  Hindon,  »nd  Wurminster. 

The  detached  portions  of  the  county  were  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act  added  to  the  counliM  in  frhieli  they  are  respec- 
tively insulated. 

hk  conaequenoe  of  the  bribeiy  proved  to  exist  in  the 
boeMnh  of  Criek]Mli.tht  oleetivo  fttaebiae  of  that  borough 
wae  ettendod  1782)  to  the  IVeeholden  of  the  1hi»> 
dreds  of  Highworth  Cricklade  and  Staple,  KinKsbridffe. 
and  Malmesbury.  With  the  exception  of  Cricklade,  all 
the  bormi^hi  in  the  county  were  enlarge  1  by  H  e  Boundary 
Act,  some  of  them  very  coaiiiderably,  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  rural  parisKea.  This  waa  especially  the  case 
wHb  MalmeaboiT  and  WiiUm.  By  the  Moniefami]  Refbini 
Aettthe  eitendea  parluuBentary  boundaiieeof  DeriiM  and 
BaliMbury  were  adopted  for  munieipaJ  purposes. 

Hittory  and  Antiquitiet. — Wilt^ire  is  probably  the 
rithest.  of  all  the  Eiiirlish  countie%  in  memorials  of  the 
earliest  historic  period,  and  indeed  of  the  ante-historie 
period  of  our  country.  This  pre-eminence  it  owes  to  the 
wide  extant  of  its  cnaJk  downs,  unbroken  by  eodosnreit 
and  nntonohad  by  the  plouc^  on  whieh  tho  «Mlhcn  or 
rade  stone  memorials  of  th*  WMOleet  ages  havo  nntained 
nmnjured.  except  by  the  aonldninf  touch  of  time,  or  by 
rare  and  occasional  sntervnuli  ms  of  the  caprice  and  vio- 
lence of  man ;  exempt  in  a  gteat  degree  Irom  the  more 
systematic  and  complete  destruction  whioh  the  CVlenVOn 
of  building  or  cultivation  has  caused. 

It  ia  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  whioh  of  the  an- 
tient  Bi^iah  oationa  the  vamnia  parte  of  the  ooanty  be- 
loafed.  A.  large  portion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  belonged 
t«>  that  nation  or  those  nations  who  ate  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  under  the  jjencric  name  of  Belpie  tBiXyaO. 
Ptolemy  a»«iKn*tii  thuni  (lie  citi(.'s  oJ  {-.t-'lialii  'i -7^11^1^-1  mA 
▲quae  Caiidaa  ^*T^«i  **tffm)t  now  Ilcheater  and  BeAh  in 


Somersetahire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Venta  (oUvra",  now 
Winchester  in  Hampehire.  00  the  other.  We  may  there- 
Ibre  OHign  to  the  Belgaa  that  viit  of  tbocoiuihr  which  bes 
between  these  place*.  POadbljr  aoac  parte  or  the  south- 
western border,  about  Mere  Mid  Rinaon,  nay  have  be- 
longed to  the  Du rot ri ires  (Aovp<r«ytr,  Ptolemy ^  who  occu- 
pied Dontetkhire :  and  some  parts  on  the  nortn-^ast  aide  oi 
the  county  probably  belonged  to  the  Atrebatea,  or  Atrebatii 
(  ArfK^crioL,  PtolcmyX  whose  chief  town  was  Calleva 
(KoXijovn,  Ptolemy),  now  Silchester,  on  the  border  of  Berk- 
ahira  and  Hamp^ire.  It  it  not  unUkely  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  may  haw  bdonged  to  the 
Dobuni  'Ao3o^.vo^  P'(  li  niy\  whose  chief  town  wasDunx'or 
novinm,  or  ('orinimu  <  KaptViov,  Ptolemy \  now  ('ireni-e<il<  r. 

By  Richard  of  Cirencester  the  i  j  v  is  of  Ischali^  and 
Aquae  (Jalidae,  or.  as  he  terms  the  latter.  Thermae,  or 
Aquae  Solis  (probably  an  error  for  Sulis\  are  aaaigned 
to  the  Hedni ;  im  which  case  it  is  not  ualikalr  that  the  , 
western  part  of  the  oonnty  of  Witte  najr  hai^o  be>  j 
longed  to  that  people.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ; 
Richard  appears  to  be  at  issue  in  Ihia  matter  with  Pto- 
lemv,  v.-h;j,  HH  wij  have  -.t-^ii,  assigns  them  Id  !hi-  Helrw.  I 
The  Celtic  origin  of  the  Hedui  (supposing  them  to  be  of 
the  same  race  aa  the  OalKc  nation  so  called;  raakea  it  1 
difficult  to  sttppose  that  thqr  are  included  bjr  Ptoletmr  tnih  ' 
dcr  the  name  Belfrae.  Yet  a  paieage  in  lUehard  indteatfi 
that  the  name  of  Belrae  was  given  to  a  penp'r  of  mrred 
race: — 'For  all  the  Belirae  are  Allobroees.  Hn.l  ;lciivi>d 
thi  ir  01 1        1 1  i.im  1  ln' (.  "e    ;u- HI  1(1  Hf  I  i:^:'H"' ,  ■     In  tfir  vf.'-sion  i 
Hk  hard's  book  published  in  1809,  Allobroges  is  interpret**!  | 
to  mean  *  foreigners.'   We  suspect  some  error  in  the  text 
of  the  original.   It  is  however  possibie  that  the  name  at 
Belgae  may  have  been  given  by  Ptolemy  to  a  greal  eei^  | 
federation  of  which  the  predominant  tribea  were  of  Bel- 
gie  race  ;  and  tiMt  the  Hedtti,  so  powerful  in  Oaul.  were 
in  Britain  subordinate  mmliers  of  this  Mj-ialled  Belfic 
confederation.    Richard  a-wigns  to  the  t^gontiaci  a  po- 
sition near  the  river  Cunetium  (or  Kennet)  and  a  oty 
called  Vindonum.  whieh  he  ctsewhere  enooicrates  aaoag  ' 
tho  tributary  and  losB  impottaol  dtlca  (eivitatoa  olipeQ- 
diariae  minorisque  momentt):  and  his  taajf  appcAia  te 
place  the  Segontiaci  partly  in  wiltahire. 

it  is  likely  that  the  county  was  included  in  thi  v  ene  of 
Vespasian's  operations  in  the  reign  of  Clauduis.  w  K  n  fet 
subihied  'two  verv'  powerful  nations'  fof  whom  Ri  li^nj 
Cirencester  states.  prot>ably  enmtgh.  the  Belgae  of  PloiensT 
to  have  been  one conquered  tlie  Itie  of  Wight,  and  aided 
in  reducing  the  aoulhcm  part  of  Britain  into  the  fbm  of  a 
province.  'Suetonhis,  yttpaimmut,  c.  4.)  In  tho  Koaaa 
I  d!vi-io>-i  nf  BHtn-.n.  WiHahm tata inohaled  ill  th«  pMviMe 

Ol  Bi  ilaiiiiia  IVi'Tif*. 

Alter  the  df  purturr  of  the  Romans.  WilNliirr  .vaa  thesrene 
of  contest  between  the  Britons  and  the  Uaxona.  The  scene 
of  the  asserted  massacre  of  the  British  nobles  by  Henrtatii 
nlaood  en  Saiisbuir  Phuni  but  both  the  event  itaatf  mI 
tla  loeality  are  dooUftil.  The  great  victory  which  Oerfie. 
founder  of  the  kintrdom  of  Wesoex,  obtain  id  1  a  o.  St#* 
over  the  Bntish  kin^  Nalan-leod  or  Nazalcod,  brought 
ti  e  I  I niueroi^  to  the  south-eastern  border.  C'hantiiwl. 
the  Cetxiice's-ford  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  the  Sajisbuiy 
Avon,  above  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  but  close  ea 
the  Wiltshire  bonier,  was  the  limit  of  thetenitofy  *  NalMft- 
loagtf  (a  name  whidi  aaoms  to  be  pieaaivad  hf  NeOey 
Abbey,  in  Hampshire),  to  which  Natan-leod  ?ave  name. 
Cerdic  does  not  appiHu-to  have  entered  or  subdued  Witt 
shire  then.  Tli«  Smon  Chronicle  is  silent  about  him  lot 
many  years;  and  when  he  is  next  noticed  <a.o.  5l!l;  it  is 
on  occasion  of  a  victory  ^ned  by  him  and  hia  son  Cytme. 
at  Cerdicesibrd  or  Cfiardford  above  mentioned.  Ewea 
then  it  may  be  doubted  if  much  of  Wiltshire  waa  anbdned : 
for  many  years  afterwards  (a.o.  608)  we  find  Cynric.  son  ' ' 
Oerdic,  in  successful  conflict  with  the  Britons  at  St  aroly 
ric  or  Old  Sarum.  Thf  West  Saxona,  of  whs  k  ngdoa 
Hamp'ihirc  formed  nuclei!*,  appear  to  hsive  sought  tv 
extend  their  po\\er  !;ort  h ;!  ni,  la  and  even  beyoiKl  the 
Thames,  rather  than  westward.  However,  Ijcfore  or  ia 
A. a  577,  they  Mnt  have  overrun  Wiltshire,  as  w«  fai 
tlNin  in  that  |tar,  under  their  king  Ccawlin,  ightiMr  wilb 
the  Brttons  m  the  north  of  flooMteetaWre  andin  Oloweea 
tershire,  to  reach  which  they  must  have  crossed  Wiltahirv 
■  Whether  they  suffered  any  repuine.  or  the  Britom  rr- 
tuiirtteLl  tliL'ii'    invHi.iin,   ts  not  cleaj- ;    but  in    A..r»,  69], 

I  acoordiof  to  the  Saaon  Chtooielet  '  there  waa  a 
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slaughter  of  tht  Britons'  at  WadnMbeorge,  or  Waiw 
boroaich.  near  SwindMi.  AoMivdtiiK  to  otiMr  antMal 
writcm,  Otolrie,  naphaw  of  Coawlin.  waa  in  tMi  battla 

ported  by  the  Britons  apainst  his  uncle,  whom  he  con- 
quered and  deposed.  In  a  o.  G5'2,  Cenwalh.  kine  ut'  the 
West  SaxoHH, '  louscht  at  Brailan-iorda  by  Afene,'  obviously 
Bradford-orwthe-Avon,  but  who  were  his  competitors  is  not 
stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle:  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  either  the  Wettem  Britona  or  the  Meroians  (by 
whom,  wider  their  kin^  PMda,  ha  had  bean  •  tarn  years 
be£Me  expelled  tnm  his  kingdom),  or  tbaee  two  powen 
in  conjunction.  In  a.o  71B.  Ine  or  Ina,  kinir  of  Wessex, 
and  Ceolred,  kinj?  of  Mercia,  fought  at  Wodnesbeorhe  or 
VVanboroiierh.  near  Swindon,  but  the  result  is  not  stated. 
In  A.D.  823,  the  battle  which  gave  to  Wessex  the  perma- 
nent superiority  among  the  Anglo-Saion  states  was  fought 
at  or  on  Eliendune,  which  has  beea>c«lunOBly  identified 
witb  WUtom  but,  as  we  think,  without  reaann.  Allington* 
o«l>1ha>Boume,  near  Amesbury.  and  Rllingdon  or  Ellington 
Wroughton,  now  called  simply  Wroughton,  near  Swindon, 
have  been  xuggestej.  We  think  either  supponition  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  identifies  Eliemiune  .vith  Wilton. 

The  first  notice  of  Wiltshire  by  that  name  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  oceurs  870,  just  before  the  accession  of  Al- 
fred, whan  it  k  raooidad  dial  the  bidu^  of  Wiltsfaii«, 
Btherod,  was  tmaslatcd  t*  the  luetropolttan  aee  of  Oanter> 
bury.  It  is  obvious  thKt  the  name,  which  is  written 
Wiftun-ftcire,  was  taken  from  thi-  town  of  Wiifun  or 
Wilton.  A  division  probably  coincident  with  the 
county  is  noticed  at  an  earlier  period,  namelv,  a.d.  BUO, 
when  the  Mercian  Atbelmund,  alderman  of  the  Hwiccaa. 
or  peopia  of  WoMeater  and  tlia  a^iaoont  parts,  having 
Bffoaean  the  Thames  at  Cyneaaaanalbid  or  Kempsford,  be^ 
tween  Cricklade  and  Lechlade,  to  invade  Weasex,  was 
defeated  by  the  Wilsaetas  or  men  of  Wilts.  The  name 
under  a  somewhat  altered  form  ( Wylaaete^  is  found  aj^ain 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  after  the  accesaion  of  Alfred,  de- 
noting the  men  of  Wiltshire. 

Alfred'a  fast  batUe  with  the  Danes,  aanr  his  aeeiwion. 
waa  fiMiglit  at  Wihon  early  in  87U  before  he  knd  boon  om 
the  throne  a  month.  His  ardour  led  him  to  engage  the 
enemy  with  too  small  a  force,  and  he  was  defeated.  Just 
at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  878,  Cyppanhamme  or  Chippen- 
ham was  surprised  by  the  Danes,  and  Alfred  was  driven 
trom  his  kmgdom.  When  he  emertred  from  his  relireniant 
amid  the  marshes  of  Athelney,  he  met  the  men  of  BoBMi» 
■eCahire  and  Wiltshire  at  Ecgbvrhtes-stane  or  ^bert^ 
■Ipnt  Kprobably  BiuEkNiJ)evariiiri,  near  Warminster),  on 
Mm  east  side  of  8aal>ifoda  or  Sel-wood ;  from  whence  he 
marched  to  Tjrlea  (Iley  or  Highley,  near  Melkaham).  and 
from  thence  to  ^^thandune,  generally  supposed  to  be 
Eddington,  rear  Wenthury,  under  the  e»(  arpinent  of  the 
southttrn  (or  Salisbury  Plain)  chalk  district,  where  he  gave 
the  Danaa  an  eomplete  a  defeat  as  to  compel  thantosurren- 
der  their  etmp  and  aubodt  to  him.  He  thoa  aeaowd  his 
ctngdom  wMi  Klfle  dHleulty.  The  Danish  army,  wWeh 
appears  to  have  retired  by  agreement  to  Chipitenham, 
marched  alter  some  months  (A.D.  879)  to Cyren-ceaslre  or 
Cirencc^tfr.  arul  next  year  (AJk.  880)  iKto  Suk- Aa§^ 
where  they  settled. 

When  the  East  Anglian  Danes  revolted  against  Edward 
the  KIder  (AJk  US),  thai  iordad  the  lhamea  at  Cfiek- 
ladc,  and  oifonan  and  mndani  Am  oomrtnr  an  ftr  aa 
Bradon,  between  Cricklade  and  Malmesbnry,  but  retired 
before  the  king  could  gather  his  army  to  attack  them. 

In  the  year  ir78  a  council  of  the  chief  nobles  on  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  was  held  at  Calne,  which  became  mournfully 
celebrated  from  a  fearful  disaster  which  distinguished  it. 
The  floor  of  the  room  where  the  oouncil  was  asaemUed 
gave  way:  some  were  killed,  othea  dreadfully  bniaad: 
*  but  the  holy  aidiliishop  Dunstan  stood  alone  upon  a 
beam.'  From  soaM  circuiastanees  'the  holv  archbishop' 
has  t>een  suspected  of  being  the  author  ol  the  dinaiiter  in 
which  he  was  so  singularly  preserved.  In  1(K)3  Wiltshire 
waa  ravaged  by  the  Dane*,  who  plundered  and  burned  Wil- 
ton, and  occufHed  Old  Sarum:  the  men  of  Wiltshire  and 
Banpahire  aseemblad  to  meet  them,  but  the  treandicry  or 
oowardice  of  their  coonmnder,  AJdenm  SUoot  cnablod 
the  enemy  to  withdraw  without  toes.  In  a  Ji.  1008,  the 
Danes  were  aeain  in  Wiltshire  and  defeated  the  Anglo- 
Saxoiia  aL  Cynttaii  or  Kennet.  In  a.d.  lOlU  and  101"). 
they  were  in  Wiltshire  again:  in  the  latter  year  an  Anjflo- 
tiaxoa  anajr  sssembled  at  (Josham,  now  (Jonbam,  where 


their  king,  Ethelred  II..  lay  sick ;  but  the  treacbeir  of 
Alderman  Eadric  or  Edric  led  to  ila  diapcnion  without 
MWiiiff  to  an  engagement  vrith  the  invaders.  Tn  101S,  a 
little  before  the  Daiu^h  inva-sion,  the  widow  ofSigretth.  a 
Saxon  thane,  whom  Kduc  had  tieatiheroiisly  j)ut  to  dtath, 
was  confined  at  MfaldelmeVb^rim  or  Mitiine-bi^ry,  from 
whence  she  waa  carried  oif  by  Ldmund  lron.>ide,  the  kinp's 
son,  who  mairied  her.  In  xj>,  1016,  Edric  de^^rted  his 
oomtiynMn.  Joined  the  Danea  under  Canute,  and  passed 
the  Thames  at  CrieUade  to  march  into  Merda.  in  a-o. 
1018k  soon  after  midsummer,  a  severe  but  indecisive  battle 
was  fought  between  Edmund  Ironside,  now  king  of  the 
Angl'vSaxoa-i,  atul  Canute,  the  Danish  kini;,  at  Sceorstane, 
now  Great  Sheii>ton,  about  6  miles  we&t  of  .Malriieiibiiry. 
This  is  the  latest  hiktoricaJ  event  of  any  importance  coo- 
oectedwith  the  county  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  Roman  road  from  Calleva  (Silchester)  to  IsM  ffilu« 
rum  (C^aerleon),  probably  entered  the  county  at  or  near 
Hungcrford,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  traces  of  it 
ea-it  of  Mai Iborouirh.  It  is»lili  to  be  traced  tioni  Fyfi«.'ld, 
two  mileii  weat  of  Marlborough,  with  little  intei rniition, 
for  22  miles  across  the  downs  by  West  Kennet,  Siibiuy 
Hill,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Calstune-Willington,  and  from 
thenoe  by  Heddington  Wick,  through  Spy  Park,  almost  to 
the  border  of  the  county  near  BatbfonL  This  road,  but  in 
the  oppoate  diiaotion  to  that  in  which  we  have  traced  it,  is 
followed  in  the  fourteenth  Ili  rnf  Antonn-us,  nnd  two  of  the 
stntions  of  the  Iter,  Verlucio  and  Curieliu,  are  identified,  the 
former  with  Sandy  Lane,  jukt  to  the  ea.st  of  Spy  Park,  and 
the  latter  with  Mildenhall  and  Folly  Farm,  both  near  Marl- 
borough, on  the  Kennet,  or  with  Rudge  Farm,  near  Frox* 
field,  midwi^  between  Marlborough  and  Hungerford.  Cam- 
den proposed  to  place  Verlucio  at  Warminster,  and  Gib- 
son at  Westbury,  Stukely  at  Heddington,  and  Hort>1ey  at 
Laycock  :  but  Sandy  Lane  better  suits  the  distances  of  the 
Iter.  The  remaiaiof  baths,  tesselated  pavemeiit-s  medals, 
pottery,  glass,  &c.,  have  been  duK  up  in  Spy  Purk  and  in 
Bowood  Park,  near  the  supposed  »ite  of  Verlucio,  and  a 
l>end  in  the  road,  otherwise  unaccountable,  renders  it  pn^ 
bnbia  that  there  was  a  station  here.  Thu  road  la  ineludod 
is  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

A  Roman  road  from  Calleva  (Silchester)  and  Venta  Bel- 
garum  (WinciH;,:t  r  i.  to  Lsca  Dumniorum  (Exeter),  coin- 
cident wjlh  the  lil'teeiith  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  included 
in  the  sixteenth  Iter  of  Richard,  etilera  the  county  across 
the  Hampdliire  border,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  village 
of  West  Winterslow,  passes  by  the  hamlet  of  Middle  Win- 
teialow  (near  nhiab  ita  wnaina  are  called  the  Devil's 
Causeway),  aoKW  Vintetfwiim-Down,  crosiiing  the  river 
Bourn  at  the  village  of  Winterbourn-Ford,  and  from  thence 
to  Old  Sarum,  which  may  be  identified  with  the  Sor- 
biodunum  of  AtUonuuu  [Sari  mj  ;  from  wliich  place 
the  road  runs  south-west  by  Stratfurd-Dean,  Bemerton. 
Toney-Stratford,  and  Veniditcb  Lodge,  and  across  Vem- 
ditch  Chaeik  into  ])oi»etshiie.  where  it  is  in  one  part  known 
M  Addinf  INtch,  or  Atchling  Sfa>eet. 

The  Roman  Fosse  Road  touches  the  boundary  of  the 
county  on  the  north  side,  about  2  mUes  from  Cirencester, 
the  Diirocornovium  of  Antoninus  and  the  K0P1V.0V  of 
Ptolemy :  it  runs  south-west  about  23  n)ile»  upon  or 
within  the  boundary  of  tlie  county,  coinciding  throughout 
with  ayirtiiw  roadv  fMui  shoving  its  Roman  origin  by  the 
cbwhMNa  fltite  oouiie.  In  the  (Mnance  Map  it  u  called, 
between  GiiMMaBtflr  and  Bath,  ^butwe  know  not  on  what 
authority,)  Akeman  Street,  and  is  included  in  the  tenth  Iter 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  There  arc  traces  of  a  Roman 
settlement  at  Kaston-Grcy  on  the  Fosse,  where  a  pro- 
fiiaion  of  medals  hai>  beeu  tdiind. 

Another  Roman  road,  called  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
(after  Higden)  Ermine  Way,  enten  the  county  on  the 
north  wd  nna  toiith-eiiitt  coinciding  with  the  mo- 
dem road  from  Cbrenceefer  to  Cricklade,  near  which  it 

crosiiCii  the  Thames,  ju.st  however  avoidinc;  the  town.  From 
near  Cricklade  it  runs  stUl  soulh-eaut  by  or  nenr  Water- 
Eaton,  Uroad  Blunadon.  Slratton-St.-Margarct'.H,  Wan- 
borough,  and  Baydoo,  into  Berkshire,  uniting  at  Spinae  or 
Spcen  with  the  Romaa  road  from  Londinium  to  Aquae 
SuUs,  or  Bath.  Itiaoamuprahended  in  the  ttiirteenth  Iter  of 
AntoninoB,  and  is  ooinelKnt  thiooghout  its  WiHihire  eoune 
with  modem  road>  or  lanes. 

A  road  branching  from  that  just  described,  at  Wan- 
borounh-.Njlh  and  Covcnham  farms,  between  Sir;ii!on 
4Bd  Waoboroui^  runs  southward  bjr  ChiseJdon  and  Og- 
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IXniMi-Sl.-Oeorire  fo  the  station  at  Follv  Farm,  dsw  Marl- 
boiouflfh,  coineidini;  with  uMdcfii  nmU  or  JuMNk  Wtnm 
Marlborough  it  may  still  betnoidtiimiiiif  laaaMmMlwiid 

by  a  long  s'  litht  :i  .enue  aeroM  8»vernake  Forest  nvA  the 
rround^  of  Siivernake  House  and  Tottenham  Parli,  by 
Crofton,  Wilton,  Marten,  and  thruutrli  Cunhult  PKrk  itiln 
Hampshire,  at  Hampshire  Gate,  and  so  to  Venta  Belgarum 
or  Winchester.  JnAbttwt  qnittiOfWiUfhire  it  makes  a 
«tidd«n  bend,  wanaitl  in  Roibmi  londs,  to  avoid  a 
dei'llfily. 

The  Hnmanroad.  known  in  later  times  as  the  Port  Way, 
from  Calleva  (Sllcheater)  to  Sorbiodunum  (OldSarumi, 
enter-;  the  county  at  Hampshire  Gap,  near  Ncwtna-'nmey, 
and  nini  by  Porton  and  Winterboum  Gunner. 

Another  road,  comini;  apparently  from  Spinae  (Speen 
new  Newbuiy), » tnuceable  just  on  the  border  of  the  oountT 
near  Tidcombe,  4  or  5  nilct  nurth-north-eaat  of  Lua- 
een<ha1i,  ntnninij  in  the  direction  of  Sorlnodunum. 

There  are  some  traces  of  «  Roman  road  from  Polly 
Farm  by  Marlboiousrii.  running  il  ip  south  in  the  iliipction 
of  Sorbiodunum  or  Old  Sarum.  Possiblj  '.he  rond  iroin 
Spinae  iuiit  noticed  united  with  this. 

Another  road  is  suppoMd  to  havo  ran  in  n  north-west 
direction  from  SoilntMlvnttm  towifd  AqoM  8nli^  now  Bath  : 
but  this  u  not  certain. 

A  road  from  Sorbiodnnara  leadinit  westward  may  be 
traced  ritoss  Salisbury  Plain,  through  Groveley  Wood,  by 
Di'ttnn-Heecbes,  Ihrovieh  Stockton  Wood  and  the  Great 
Ridee  Wood,  towards  Monkton  I>everhiII,  and  Kingston 
I)everhill.  and  thence  by  Maiden  Bradley  into  Somentet- 
■bire.  It  is  apparently  |Mut  of  the  road  which  runsthrouirh 
SomeiMlshiro  dong  tho  Mondip  Hilis  toward*  tbe  Briatol 
CItannel. 

Or  the  station  Cunetio  traces  arc  found  both  at  ^filden- 
hall  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kennet,  and  Folly  Farm  on 
the  south  side:  and  Sir  11.  C.  Hoaie  di>tingui8hes  the  two  1 
positions  by  the  names  of  Upper  Cunetio  (Folly  Farm)  j 
and  Lower  Cunetio  (Mildenhall).  The  hill  on  which  Folly 
Turn  stands  b  covered  with  a  varietjr  of  banks  and  esrtlv- 
wofbt,  pobablybelonfnng  to  the  period  befbre  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  within  these  more  antient  worW^  arr  traces  of 
the  Roman  settlement.  A  portion  of  the  rampart,  which 
V. a>  (j I lati lingular  with  rounded  aiitrlcs,  may  1  e  seen  ;  and 
funeral  remain*,  coarse  testellatedpavements.  medals,  and 
other  relics  ham  iMMtt  dag  up.  Tne  most  remarkable  of 
these  reliea  won  a  fmanbroniefinire  of  a  female  dmiing 
her  hair,  and  a  bronie  spoon.  At  Mildenhall  arenmc 
traces  of  the  rampart.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  town 
of  Cunelio  occupied  both  banks  of  the  nver,  and  that  the 
two  foils  were  for  Ha  deftsoo^  on*  on  tiw  northi  fbe  other 
on  the  south  side. 

At  Wanboruugh-Nvth  and  Covenham  farms,  where  the 
road  to  Cunetio  branches  off  from  that  between  Durocomo- 
Tium(Cireneesterj  and  Spinae  (Speen).  are  traces  of  aRoman 
settlement ;  abundance  of  fine  red  glaied  and  thin  blade 
pottery,  as  well  as  some  of  coarse  manolbeture,  haabeen 
found  ;  ami  incijualitirs  in  thi-  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  Qianv  lari^e  i,iunt:s  hav  t:  bt;en  dug  up,  are  indications 
of  antient  buildings.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  without  any  other 
authority,  that  we  are  aware  of,  than  the  modem  name 
Nylh,  has  named  this  station  Nidum. 

The  Roman  settlement  at  Easton-Grejr  m  tha  Worn  op* 
pears,  from  the  traces  of  buildinfi^  to  IwTe  been  of  Mnne 
extent ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoar*^  idf  nlifies  it,  on  slender  grounds, 
with  the  Mutn-Antonii  ol  iiavennas:  there  are  no  traces 
of  any  vriilum.  hut  numerous  medlla  Slid  a  OOUOely 
sculptured  bw-relief  have  been  found. 

At  Stodtton  Wood  Comer.  I0|  miles  from  SoiUodwiam 
(Old  SanuD).  on  tbo  road  wUob  kads  into  BooMnwtiliin 
by  Kingston  DovttbOl,  are  some  indieations  of  a  Roman 
settlement,  pottery  and  medals  hnvin?  hppn  dnp  up.  At 
Bi»hop8trow.  between  Wanmin-^^  r  Eind  Heytt-sbury,  on  the 
line  of  the  supposf-fl  rund  Ik  m  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Sarum) 
to  Aquae  Sulu  (Bathj,  the  rcn^u  ns  of  a  Roman  settlement 
liave  been  flaund:  an  eaithcn  valhim  incloses  an  irre- 

Siilar  quadrangular  wca  of  fiO  acres,  ttHl  caUad  tba 
ary :  large  fragmenti  of  KonUM  pottery  Imvo  bacn  dng 
up  m  every  part  nf  thp  inclosure.  At  ritmead,  close  to 
Bishopsttow ;  a',  ivulf^'t  ,  uuar  Froxfield ;  at  Bromham. 
rear  the  site  (  i  ihf  station  VerluL  io  ;  and  at  Littlecote, 
near  Hami>bury,  tessellated  pavements  have  been  duco- 
vered.  but  the  principal  of  them  were  destroyed  soon  after 
tticy  were  found.  At  Uudgo  a  biaas  eup  ana  soma  medaii 


were  Ibond  in  a  well ;  the  cup  was  inscribed  with  tba  MaBM 
of  atfoial  of  the  stations  on  the  RanMW  wall  in  No.'tbtMi* 
boiland.  An  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  IIordey*s  *  Britan- 
nia Rom  an  a,,'  and  in  lloare's  'Antient  Wi!;»hirc*.'  .Many 
other  Ivoman  reraaini.  but  not  ol"  gre.it  iniporlnnL-e,  ha'.e 
lu  en  found  ;  some  of  them,  such  as  stuct  n<  li  aa  ]  painttd 
walls,  and  hypocausts  were  found  within  the  ioclusum 
of  what  are  supposed  to  be  Biitiah  Mttlomenta. 

Of  the  antiquities,  not  Roman,  the  mart  stiikiqg  m 
those  of  Stonehengeand  Avoboryor  Abury .  rSroNBRSNOt; 
AviBURY.]  There  arc  some  tracf5  of  a  B  itish  road,  or 
traek-way,  known  as  the  Ridgc-via>,  rannints  *cro»s  Saiiv. 
bury  Plain,  rroiii  Ilt^yteshuiy.  Iby  .John  a  Gore  s  ( n  =is,  Ueti- 
horn  turnpike  (on  the  road  from  Salisbury  to  Dcviit-sj,  br 
the  village  of  Charlton-on-the- Avon  and  the  hamlets  of  BioM 
Street  and  Honey  Street  across  Walker's  Hill,  by  tbe  village 
of  East  Kennet,  overHackpen  Hill(eoat  of  Abnry ),  near  Bm- 
bnrv  and  Leddington  CWles,  and  over  Shel barrow  Hill  into 
Berkshire ;  throutrhout  which  county  it  may  still  be  liactd. 

W^iisiiyke,  or  Wansditch.  isavaat  earthen  rampart,  with 
a  dkich  oil  ihe  north  side,  which  extends, though  not  uniatcr. 
rupfedly.  through  the  county.  The  first  undeniable  trace 
of  Waiisdyke,  w^tward,  is  at  Maes  Knoll  Camp,  about 
five  miles  south-south-east  of  Bristol.  It  may  be  traetd 
at  iotamte  in  Somenetshiia,  by  StantonburyCamp.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  a  small  part  of  it  mity  be 
seen  near  the  Warminster  road,  an  J  a  more  considei-abl< 
part  extending  across  Clavert on  Duwn  to  Ualh  ll&oiptan 
Camp.  From  thence  its  direction  is  doubtful  :  it  is  siip- 
po«ea  to  have  coincided,  for  many  miles,  with  the  line  d. 
the  Roman  road  from  Aquae  Sulis  to  Cunetio.  At  Mw* 
nm'a  Hill,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  tbo  RoBMn  ctatioa 
verfncio,  it  again  appears,  diverging  front  the  eourse  of 
thp  Roinaii  i  o;id,  and  ninninf:;  a:  I'  -is.-,  thi»  chalk  dowm  of 
the  iioitheni  chalk  district,  nut  lir  liom  its  soutlieni 
escarpment,  which  overhangs  the  vaie  of  Pewsey.  In  thii 
part  It  i.1  very  perfect,  and  is  accompanied  on  each  awle  b* 
smaller  ditches,  bv  barrows,  and  otner  antiquities.  Ne« 
and  bqrend  Marlborough  its  oouna  ia  diaaemibla  oalf 
at  intervals  It  may,  however,  be  traced  by  Chcobmy 
orChisbury  Camp,  between  Marlborough  and  Creiit  T5 
win,  wh.  rt  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  south-w^JuUi  ca^. 
it  allerv.-anis  tviins  n\\nv  tn  the  east,  and  enters  Btrl.- 
shire.  Its  length,  in  Wiltshire,  from  its  divergence  trom 
the  Roman  road  to  the  Berkshire  border,  is  about  19  mika 
tnoluding  gaps.  The  oii^  of  Wanad^ka  ia  unknowa. 
Hio  old  popular  tradltim,  wUdi  was  evidcntlv  coo< 
nected  with  its  name,  was,  that  it  was  made  Vv  the 
devil  on  a  Wednesday.  Aubrey  supposed  it  to  have  be^-^ 
the  anlicnt  lioiimiary  uf  tht.'  kuit^^dum.s  of  Wi-y^tx  ar..: 
Mercia,  and  considers  its  name  to  have  been  Wod«i)*- 
dvke.  Stukely  supposes  it  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Mlgae,  toaeeure  their  territories  from  Um  Ceitac.  fit 
R.  C.  Hoara  aaona  to  have  regarded  it  aa  a  Bertie  nodt 
rcMired  or  reconstructed  bv  the  Saxons. 

There  are  numerous  other  banks  and  ditches  to  bt 
traced  on  the  downs;  sunif?  probably  for  defence,  ia- 
Wansdykei  with  one  rauipiirl  and  a  ditch :  others  are  imp* 
posed  to  have  been  roads,  and  consist  of  a  broad  levei 
way  between  two  banks.  Old-ditch  may  be  traced  on  the 
downs,  north  of  Warminster  and  Hevtesbury.  ranmag 
eaatwanl  1^  Gbittem,  or  Chiltero-AU-SainU,  and  T^iahead. 
tin  H  tenmnatea  in  another  ditch  nuining  at  right  angin 
to  it ;  its  length  is  about  11  miles,  including  gap*  or 
intervals;  the  transverse  ditch, in  which  it  temuoateia.  cat 
be  traced  fur  above  t  .vo  miles.  Grimsdilch,  oofttisting 
a  iMuik  and  ditch,  and  Bokerly-ditch,  also  oonaiatiiw  ot  a 
bank  and  ditdl*  tiparating  at  its  south-eastern  ma  tMo 
two  bnaoheat  aia  OB  tika  downa  aoutb  of  SaKsburjr,  on  tht 
boidar  of  Dwaetature.  Boicify*ditdi  fimna,  ftM-  a  abort 
distance,  the  bounda,'y  of  the  two  counties.  The  langlk 
of  Gnnisditt  h  IS  about  six'  milcs  ;  of  Bokerly-ditcb,  ioolai- 
intr  both  blanches,  alimit  six  miles.,  iricluding  " 
intervals.   Both  have  a  very  winding  course. 

The  camps  and  other  earth-works  are  very  numcrotn  ' 
tbor  an  ibllv  daanibad  inSir  R.  &  Hoaia'a  *Aatiai 
WifUlnia,*  wnieh  baa  baen  ow  <diitf  auOwrity  for  fbi 
antiquities  of  thp  ronnty 

In  the  rt'iijn  of  llynry  11.,  a  d.  116-4  a  national  coucoi 
was  held  at  iXarendon.  two  niiloi  soulh-eaat  of  Salv- 
bury,  wh^re  the  kings  had  a  residence  and  a  forest:  it 
this  council  Win  coi^tutiofM  of  Clarendon  were  pasM< 
raatrietiog  tba  power  of  tha  eictgy    in  tba  aagfi 
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Rcnrr  111.,  A.  0.  12()7,  the  st&tutes  fbr  the  •npprMtion  of 
tumullii.  k;  I  II  as  'the  statutes  of  Malbndjje,'  were 
eruu'lcd  in  ah  a.-<s<mbly,  or  ro\inci!,  held  at  Marlborough. 
Ill  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  men  of  Wilt^-lme  L'lnciaiiy 
embraced  the  L^neasterian  »ide ;  but  no  great  event  m 
thtit  vrv  occurred  in  tile  connty.  In  the  eivil  war  of 
ClMri«  U  MacUMMli,  wMdi  ma  sviiaoiMd  to  the 
parlfauBentarhiie.  wi»MllM»,triththe  fgawmm  and  oftoen, 

and  IfXW  prisoners,  and  four  piecps  of  r-Rnnnn,  bv  the 
royalisfa  under  Wilmot,  a. D.  1(>4-  In  1W3  a  tio  iv  of 
rovaltst  infant  I  y  was  besieged  m  Devices  liv  Sir  ^Vil'iam 
Waller,  but  the  siege  wu  nu»ed,  and  Waller  deieated 
(13th  July) on  Rmm^way  Hill,  by  Wilmot.  Other  actions 
of  leia  importanee  wen  fought  at  Malmeibuiy  and  Lud- 
jBTerehall ;  and  Wardour  eaatle  and  Warminater  town  were 
besieged  and  taken.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Wilt- 
shite  wat  the  scene  of  the  unsucceuful  attempt  cf  the 
Toyalistt  under  Sir  Joeeph  WantafTe.    [8ALrsHirTi>  ] 

^Ordnance  Map  of  tnglana ;  Greenough's  Geoingiccd 
Afap  qf  England ;  Conybeare  and  Phtllipa'  OiUlinet  the 
Geitlogy  qf  England  and  WaUk ;  B«autiei  of  England 
and  H^aUt ;  Bnlton's  Beautiet  of  Wiltthtre ;  Priestley's 
UiMiarjfqfCanal$%ai  NavigabU  Bivtn  $  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 
Antient  Wiluhirt  and  iihdem  WUttmrt ;  Ptolemvus, 
Gen^raphy  ;  A.ri\Qn\n\  Ittrterarium  ;  Ricardlli  CililWBiia ; 
Saaron  Chronielt ;  Partiamtntarf/  Paper*.) 

SrATivnca. 

Population  and  Oecupalmm. — As  an  agricultural  county, 
Wiltatuia  via  the  tenth  io  rank  in  1831,  ttandiof  between 
Suinrfk  ud  OxliNdshivt.  Hw  proportion  of  the  agrieal- 
tursl  population  was  48*5  per  cent,  in  1831,  at  which 
period  there  were  3387  occupiers  of  land  enployin? 
labouren,  1233  oecvipiens  not  employing  labourera,  and 
the  number  of  aj;ncuttural  labtiurers  was  24.708.  The 
rt^'tnnitidcr  of  the  male  population,  aged  20  and  upwards^ 
was  distributed  as  follows: — 34a7  employed  in  manu- 
fkctures;  13.069  in  retail  trades  and  fiaridiGrafU ;  1792 
cmpiUliits,  bmlteia,  and  membera  oT  the  jprofeasioas ; 

non-agrieottnTal  kboareri ;  15S7  doneine  servants ; 
vrfi.  r  n  n'i  s  7iL't  d20and  upwards,  4338 ;  and  there  were 
7623  fema  e  ei  .ri:,ts.  The  following  details  refer  to  1831, 
the  Return  (  i  (  !  ;  i  t  ations  in  1841  not  being  yet  pub- 
lt»h«d     *  The  manutarture  of  flne  broadcloth  and  of  ker- 


seymere employs  more  than  1000  men  at  Trowbridge,  eno 
at  Bradford.  2<kj  m  ih^  [mnsli  of  Webthurv,  170  at  Melk- 
sham,  170  at  Km^'swoud,  [70  at  i\orth  ii!a.d.ey  with  South- 
witk,  R.']  At  HilptTlon,  G5  Rt  (Jliippenham,  62  at  Bromham, 
52  at  Longbndge,  35  at  Ueytesbury,  36  »i  Calne,  a&  in  the 
pariah  of  Mere,  and  a  few  in  various  other  places ;  so  that 
the  total  miiBbcr  thraoghout  the  eouoty  exceeds  3000. 
At  Wilten  about  40  awn  an  empkgred  in  making  carpets^ 
and  a  few  at  Burcomb.  AmmU  IB— "fHHyy  of  hont* 
hair  exists  at  Britford.* 

Or!  the  suppositi  n  that  li  e  registered  baptisms,  mar- 
nages,  and  deaths,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual 
population  as  in  18U),  the  population  of  Wilts,  in  the 
undermentioned  years,  would  be  as  followai— IIS,86i  ia 
1570:  119.672  in  leOO;  140,790  in  1030;  128,80910  1070; 
152,372  in  1700;  and  168.937  in  1760.  The  populfltion 
actually  enumerated  at  the  following  decennial  periods 
Wis  imdar 

»7.727 
102,268 
1 13,'>i4 
122,034 


1801 
1811 
1H21 
1831 
1841 


Hmlm. 

87.380 
91, .560 
108,213 
117.622 
138M0 


185.107 
ie3.H2« 
222, 157 
240.136 
2B6.m 


Ittcma* 


5 
15 
8 

7-7 

From  1801  to  1R41  the  population  increase  !  73  or 
49*7  per  cent.  In  the  three  vean  endint;  June,  1H41,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  t^ie  p-  pnlution  w&s  1  in  15U; 
births,  1  in  34 ;  deaths,  1  in  50  i  the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127«  81.  and  46.  In  the  same 
three  years,  the  proportion  pw  oeot.  of  ptiMlM  ntriicd 
under  21  years  of  atre,  wai  lira  forwoinen.andS'Slbrmen ; 
and  in  Entr'anJ  nr,J  ''.Valcs  13-7B  for  women,  nnd  '!i:9  for 
men  ''Ko-nth  Rupuft  oi' R*;gi!>trar-General>.  It  appeai*  irom 
the  I'fniui  Returns  of  1841,  that  22H.3!i5  pemms,  or  883 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  born  in  the  county; 
27,570  persons,  or  197  per  canL,  in  other  ceunlies  of 
England  and  Wales;  284  |»enon%  or  0*1  per  eent^  in 
Scotland;  606  peisona,  or  0-6  per  eent.  in  Ireland;  7 
persons  were  born  in  the  coJonies;  169  were  foreigners 
and  Biilish  subjects  bom  in  foreign  countries;  arid  the 
place  of  birth  of  1713  person*  was  not  ascertain.  1  Ac- 
cording to  this  Census  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square 
mile  IS  189.  The  population,  &e.  of  each  hundred  and 
borough  m  184 1  is  thowD  io  the  foliowing  Uble  :— 


AldfTbiirv  .  ,(Baadr*d} 

Bradford  , , 

Br«»ck  and  Do\* .        ,  , 
Cali»«         .       .  It 
Cawdtn  atid  Cad««tfa  ,  , 
Clialk 
Chi 
Da 


Heyt 

•Jul  Staple  . 
Kitii{*)<ndg«  . 
Kiiiw«rd»tu(te 

^^■  ilsli:im  , 

]>Qtf  rn  .11  111  Conniiigi 

I  »:  l.ur y  .  , 
^'•"uarweMtnrn  • 
1 1  rwii 


1 1 
> » 


>  I 
»t 
»* 
»» 

$3 
•  * 


4BI&. 


31  ."fill 
4.'. 620 
l«,70l. 
38.  l-iU 
•21 ,5  0 
■25. 100 
■26,(;j(i 

VMO 
S3,S90 

24  <^ 

40,590 

8.200 
32,370 

51  .j20 
10, -J  30 
j4  03. 
57,(13' 
18.870 
17, 20 
'26,;  00 
16,350 

4r,  DO 

'25,170 
11,340 
18.440 
66U 
170 
489 


Ma>06o 


PKHSONS. 


AGES. 


Ill- 

b«tjlted 

.1 

a 

"3 
n 

1 
1 

Mal«t. 

Totkt 

0/ 

r«rtuiu. 

973 

33 

2 

1  2,538 

2,441 

4,!i79 

1,41'. 

53 

S 

1  3,614 

3,528 

7.142 

2,503 

26> 

10 

5,868 

6,235 

12.103 

1,1-110 

90 

46 

4.250 

4.4"J1 

8,741 

1,355 

33 

2 

3,422 

3. 57-. 

6,OT6 

958 

21 

3 

2,307 

2,61 1 

4,818 

f.4!t 

•211 

2 

1  ,65^ 

1 .6li) 

3,31  . 

4,427 

153 

14 

12.590 

11.65b 

24,248 

I, '^91 

33 

3 

3,232 

3, 150 

6,36.^ 

1,401 

5') 

6 

3,294 

3,45! 

6,745 

1,»4 

37 

5 

3,4J9 

3. 58  J 

7.0.i3 

I,«7S 

4'J 

4 

3,309 

3,^187 

310 

12 

1 

756 

776 

1 .5i2 

1,152 

37 

8 

2,867 

2,^67 

5,734 

2,S89 

51 

34 

7,815 

7,. 146 

15,161 

2,087 

40 

6 

6,795 

5,513 

1 2,. 108 

2.319 

24 

4 

5,843 

6,0lf. 

11,859 

2,717 

90 

9 

7,039 

6,879 

13. "118 

3.9-*7 

231 

17 

9,276 

10,054 

19.3.10 

930 

30 

5 

2,270 

2,461 

4,73' 

2,01> 

56 

6 

4,8.9 

5,141 

10,000 

744 

23 

1 

1.772 

1,619 

3.591 

1,411 

41 

5 

3.507 

3,450 

6.957 

2,154 

56 

8 

5,138 

5,237 

10,375 

339 

13 

•  • 

746 

755 

1,501 

2,2'28 

165 

21 

5,080 

5,748 

10,828 

l,56i 

91 

5 

3,678 

3,910 

7,588 

1,254 

42 

3 

2,987 

3,127 

6,114 

854 

86 

1 

2,190 

2,441 

4,631 

572 

36 

1,599 

1 , 792 

3,391 

1,9*2 

163 

1*6 

4,496 

5,591' 

10,086 

.'iO,M79^'!,13fi 

253  i 128,240 
 1  1 

110,493 

258, 7 A3 

io  jextt. 


20  Ynn 
anO  upward*. 


Ma|««.  •frmtin    M»l««.  Femalti. 


I,584j 
372 
I  ,473 


1,  158 
1,614 

2,  t86, 
1,931 
\,6SH 
1,167 

790 
5  305 
I  ,450 
1.586 
1.695 
1,544 

.159 
I  ,30!4 

3,493 
2,546 
2,873 
8, ,107 
4,7.'7 
1,154 
2,3116 

887 
1,651 
2,447 

306 
2,561 
t  ,837 
1,444 
1,069 

841 
2,289 


61,370^60,194 


1,298 
l.«83 
3,024 
2,334 
l,t.96 
l,i\7 

7,025 
1,7.' I 
1,6S9 
1,71S 
1.725 
3S4 
1,394 

i,>3S 
4.031 
2,9»4 
3,C95 
4,540 
1,159 
•2,54fl 

859 
1.717 
2,511 

402 
2,515 
1,854 
1,510 
1,133 

2,414 


1  jsa 

1,914 
3,3^9 
2,557 
1,916 
1.3^4 
(•71 
6,353 
1,70<I 

i.-es 

1.689 
1.743 
417 
1,5^9 

3,853 
2,967 
3,143 
3,572 
5,327 
1,307 
•J,  835 
932 
1,797 

2,7i;o 

449 
3,187 
2,073 
1,683 
1,372 

951 
3,301 


70,299 


66,670 

Voii  mi 


PERSONS  auMi 


iBlhli 
Count) . 


4.449 
5,68* 

10,9-23 
7,S4-. 
6,452 
4,4-.8 
2,'j73 

I9,bm 
5,603 
6,151 
6,336 
5,»a 
1,335 
5,359 
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Id  Ittl  the  nttober  of  Mitbitod  iMiMti  WM  4e^l,  oc- 
cupied by  51.659  families,  and  thiM  WBN  ffil  boOMl 
building,  and  18i)7  uninhabited. 

Courtly  ErpenM,  Crime,  <fr.— Sums  expended  for  the 
Mlief  of  the  poor:  1748-4WiO  (annual  averaee),  %938/. ; 
im  S4jl»;  WW.  The  wm 

expended  in 


1801  was  128.62SJ., 
1811  ..  234^2 
1831  163,168 
1831  196.194 
1841  133JS7S 


being  lit.  lOd.  finr  eedi  inhebiUnt. 

»    14  8 
16  6 
«    10  9 


In  each  ot  the  following  years  endint:  2rifli  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  reliei'of  U»e  pour  was     under  :— 


I8U.  1838. 


10^,451/. 


f  1838. 
IIMMI. 


18». 

129.525/, 


'   IMO.  1841. 


The  menditnre  ibr  the  jfeer  endieg  25tti  ilv^  1834, 
mi  173.92S/.  The  totil  oiffierenee  in  the  nm  expended 

in  that  year  and  1B40  waa  54.200;^  or  28  per  cent.  : 
namely,  in  .mits  of  law,  Sec,  2817/..  or  79  per  cent. ;  and 
in  miscellaneous  expenses,  11,016/.,  or  70  per  cent.  The 
number  of  poor-law  unions  is  17.  comprising  329  parishes, 
which  had  a  population  of  229.827  in  1331.  There  are  five 
periahes,  with  «  population  of  103291  which  «re  not  in  anj 
union.  Each  or  the  undennentioned  pteeea  is  the  centre 
of  a  union;  and  the  sums  expended  in  Ihe  year  ended 
25th  March,  1840,  under  the  headii  of  In-maiutenance, 
Out-re lieC  and  SUnbUahment  and  Bnleriee*  were  ai  fol- 


In. 


Out-  E««MMun«Dl 


ToaM. 


M  _   WIT  ■       J'npiil  ■lion 

nana  M  Umoa.  M«iartiua<».  no,.f    »od  S»Urii-». 

g.  £  £  £. 

AUmbnn    .    .    13.2X7  10:«  i^j^  \(*»  7.273 

AnMbuff    .    .     '.m  toL  2160  9J6  8,747 

BratiM  .    .    .   U.Wl  1T7H  vm  7.0JS 

C«l  i«  ....     !i.9:.1  733  »177  631  4,W1 

ChipprDKaiD  ,    .    19,^«5  1^  4869  1&30  7,7^0 

^'-r  li'iin  ri-"n  I  ^^^^  6M  4aM  1<M« 

iv«iw.  .  .  .  Mjne  len  'sm  vm  ttjM 

^8«tadJ!l 

uJJ^n'.    .   U^O  816  4SM  11 U  «.)S8 

M'.rllK>raaiai    .    8.774  8M  7SH  9*4  4.70 

Mrlkahaa^    ,   18;t:VS  1356  mH  1091  9,l?7 

Mm  ....     7.494  m  S<M  668  4.4?3 

Vvmwtf    .    .    .    11.674  »3»  4^00  910  e.li<9 

Titburv    .    .    .     9,T6.'i  Sfl  4:199  863  &,HU6 

WarolnMer  .    .    17.150  MS  7(tJ9  ISTT  lu,.*l 

MVilbury     ■adlia^iAA  ,070  ^ggg  jogg 


JO70 

im 


we 


6.467 


The  number  of  persons  relicTcd  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  Udy-day,  1H3U,  wm  28,196  (3668  in- 
door, and  24,528  out-door  :.  In  the  qoetteie  ending  Lady- 
dny»  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  the  numbers  w«re  as  follows:— 
In  1840— In-door,  4064 ;  oot-door,  2A,94S ;  tota],  30.U09 : 
in  1841— in-door,  4r>2l;  out-door.  25,482;  total,  30,003: 
in  1842— in-door,  5457;  out-door,  9a370;  total,  35.827. 
Tiie  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  to 
the  total  population  was  1&  per  cent,,  while  the  average 
far  Engleiid  in  ttie  eme  ycer  mm  9  per  cent,  and  in  no 
ether  county  was  the  praportieQ  so  high  as  m  Wiltshiie. 
The  expense  fbr  {••atintenanoe  and  ont-reliefwat  100,1481. 
for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  beins:  increase  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  adult 
able-bodied  paupers  relieved  in  the  qua  U  r  i  1841  was 
7842,  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1842  the  num- 
ber was  10.893.  There  were  320  lunatics  and  idiots 
diaiceable  on  the  poor-mte  in  isae.  or  1  in  TOO;  in 
EngUnd,  1  b  1033:  and  in  Anmet.  1842;  the  nuaiher 
chargeable  was  357.  In  1835-6  there  were  1753  bastard 
children  chargeable  on  the  poor's-rate,  or  I  in  137  ol  the 
whole  population;  jr.  Ktu-iu  i  1  in  215.  The  number  of 
illegitimate  bu-ths  in  IKM)  ua<i  'M\,  or  1  in  20;  being  the 
same  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England.  The  number 
•filiated  in  1834-6  was  366.  and  277  in  1835-«. 

The  annual  vahie  of  real  property  eMeaeed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  wu  1,1(S6,459/. ;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  965,079/. ;  and  the  profits  of  liades,  professions, 
&c..  Wire  as-sessed  at  a«),482/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
propuilion  of  the  various  d<  .'^criptions  of  property  auesktid 
waN  : — land,  84  3  parts  ;  d« elling-lwiises,  13'2  parts;  mills, 
factories,  &lc.  18  parts;  manorial  profits,  itc.  7  parts. 

The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  leeJ  peeper^  

to  the  poor'Mala  in  1841  «M  fbUom 


W  I  L 

On  landed  prcHMitf    .      .  1*899,878 

jhvcUiac-hoaeee .            .  2l8,0ai 

AU  other  kindi  of  property  .  H^fiOi 

Total  .       .  jei.175.610 
In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  k  .u  a  i  sr  poof^iatci 
was  ITbJuOi.,  bwne  a  rate  of  3».  in  the  round  on  the 
annual  value  of  re  J  propcrtf  assessed.  Taking  the  tots, 
annual  vahie  of  veal  pcnatar  in  the  coutt^  m  184i«  a 

ftreadt  inhabitaaft;  and  dind. 


amonaled  to  41.  Kb.  8A 

ing  it  by  the  nurnVirr  nf  acres,  it  was  1/.  Of.  per 
The  county-rate  levied  at  diiferent  jteriods,  yd  tit 

principal  i i - h  rr*'  fc  Iht  lllitt  JT"T***i  *~ «■ 

the  CoUowing  table : — 

1-99.    taoi.    Mil.   ign.     lesi.  ym.. 

Income    .    .  ^OT  4,M0  1i3b3  i£m»  18^1  ViS» 

Expenditure ; — 


Bridgee . 
Gaols    .  . 
Prisoners  . 

Prosecutions 
Constables 
&  vagrants 


19  34 
848  761 
738  1<4B6 

86  276 


1,3&4  1,1C3 
6«131  11,124 

9»  i,i4r 

247  1,888 


G47  432 

1,585  m 

6.333  4.621 

4,420  2,840 


211    248     122   1.107   2,r.g7  5C7 


The  partieulam  of  the  county  expenditure  in  1B34  vt 
as  follows:— Bridfiea,  huilding,  repairs.  8ec.  964/.;  gsol^ 
houses  of  correction,  and  maintaining  p^isone^^  6iJSM>; 
lunatic  Biyluia,  37/.  ;  proseentions,  2404/. ;  clw*  of  iIm 
peace,  443/.;  eouvHyatuni-  nf  pi-iiiiners  f)t'fore  trial,  7^'; 
vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying,  iHi. ;  coroner,  j7W., 
misceilaru  ou\  771/- 1  debt,  frinetpd  tsd '  ' 
total,  14430/. 

The  length  efetieeU  and  hiehwafe,  andtfio 
th««en,  w«e  as  under  in  1839  :— 

MilML 

Streets  and  roada  repaired  under  local  aete  & 

Turnpike  roada  601 

AU  otiiar  hiehwan  ....  2286 

*    2881 


Amount  of  rates  levied  •  . 

Expended  in  repairs  of  llighw^     .  £19,558 
Leer  and  other  fxpensee.      »      •        290  I 

Trit;u  i:  xjH::iditiire     .         •         »     .  ——  £19,77? 

I  tie  siuuiLtJ  oi  turapike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  32;  tli« 
income  from  tolls  was  37.-133;.;  parish  compositions  it 
heu  of  statute  duty.  139/.;  and  total  income,  39.66*'  . 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  38,02* 
The  bond  and.  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  117.6aii:. 
In  1696  tiie  debt  was  equal  to  3-4  years'  moOOie ;  for  \U 
whole  of  Enijland  the  proportion  of  incoflse  lo  debt  be- 
ing 4  5  years:  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  ikt 
tota]  debt  wa.s  13  per  cent.;  in  England  12  per  etnt  ; 
In  ten  trusts  there  was  a  surplus   revenue    in  184L I 
which,  if  applied  to  discharge  the  debts  of  each,  woald  p«v 
off  their  respective  debt  in  periods  varying  from  thf«el»! 
tvA  enty-two years;  In  two  ctMC  intwen^4wo  ycmn,  and  k ' 
one  in  twenty-one  years.  

In  1839  the  church-rates  amounted  toOMOf. ;  and  1410.  | 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  from  'oti^' 
sources,"  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent-charges  i» 
eluded  under  this  head,  being  668/.  in  183'2.  Th»;  »ain  d 
7544/,  WIS  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  tti*  csto- 
blishmeni,  of  wluch  3359/.  was  for  repaint  of  chureb» 
There  woeadebtof  1410f.eeenied «n the chorcfa-Mtea, 

CWW.— Numbm  of  Fcreone  charfed  with 
oflences  in  the  B^ptaBoial  pedods  endinf  1819^  ~ 
and  1842. 

itmt.   is^uafi.    iKrr.-a.  TK»4t 
Total         .       .       1194      iyi9      2625  3187 
Annual  average  .         170      274       375  4U 
The  anmbcn  committed,  convicted,  and  aeqaitted,  ii 
each  year  flrom  1634  to  1842,  were  as  underc- 
lass.   IIM.  1836.  1837.   1838.  1838.  IMC.    MS.  IM 
CMBotittad  .3e<     3aB»4482407«M«i  OaOM 
AeqaUtod  .Ml     MieilMlMMim  Ifil!* 
CoaHsM  .tn     SB    8H    Stt    M    IS?    SH  mm 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  corrrn!*»od.  to  thetos! 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  472,  m  Englmnd  s^ 
Wales  1  in  508.  In  1H41  the  increase  of  cnm.  ■>  f-3  pa 
cent,  on  the  preceding:  year;  and  in  1842  there  •mm  a 
increase  of  8-3  per  cent,  on  the  year  1841. 

Of  046  offisnden  (491  maiea  and  SI  females}  tried  ti 
the  tenxea  and  eeenone  In  ]8fiE>  thnc  were  87  efaaicrf 

 ittiwifh  
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property  eotfmiHtcd  i»Mi  TfoTcnM ;  488  (hidodini^  332 

ca^es  of  simple  larcenyl  with  offences  atra.inst  property 
coinnntteil  without  viok'nce  ;  4  with  nmlicion*  otieiice« 


a^rain^t  propt'riv  ; 
base  voin,  aad 


5  for  forpery,  coining,  and  uttering 
18  for  variouii  niisdemeanount.  01  394 
1«  8.affainst  whom  sentence  of  death  WM 
itniHpoftcd  foriife}  14  other  offendenwMt* 
•bo  tiMeported  fair  life;  14  fer  peitode  above  ten  and 
under  fifteen  yeftra ;  80  for  periods  abore  »even  and  not 
exceeding  ten  yea"^  :  and  23  for  temu  of  »even  year* ; 
making  83  traiHt  ru-t,  d  Nono  were  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment for  periods  exceeding  two  years;  1  wa»  impri- 
soned for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years ;  31  for  above 
■ix  months  and  not  mooeduif  one  year;  aiMl277  for  six 
montha  and  under  ;aa4  ft  mn  whipped:  I  received  a  Tree 
pardon,  or  the  184  pofioot  afii|uitt«d,  1C7  were  found  not 
giulty  on  trial;  in  the  cbm  of  41  no  bill  was  found  ;  and 
in  (5  instances  there  was  no  prosecution.  Nearly  one- 
half  '275  '  of  the  total  number  of  pennons  committed  were 
betwcfti  the  ape*  oflSand  2fi  ;  or  ono-;ouith  :  I3i^i  between 
15  and  20,  anil  onc-foiirth  f\37)  between  20  and  25,  which 
are  higherproportion*  for  these  ages  than  the  rest  of  Eng- 
umdand  Wales.  Thedegreeof inetwetion enaaeaartoined 
in  mil  butsiTeaeeB:  lITmalefand  tOfenalaa amid  neither 

read  nor  write  ;  34fl  males  and  45  femalea COUld  read  and 
\vnt&  imperfectly  ;  14  males  and  1  female  could  read  and 
write  well ;  and  5  males  and  1  female  had  received  a  supe- 
rior education.  The  proportion  of  nninstructed  criminals 
in  the  eounty  on  an  averajre  of  several  yean  was  81  par 
eant. ;  is  Enffland  and  Walea  88*8  per  cent. 

AtrAifi^Aiirilt.— There  are  eleven  of  ttma  insHtationi 
in  the  county,  and  the  number  of  depottlwt  lo  1B41  was 
about  1  in  26  of  the  total  population  :  but  wldlc  the  average 
amount  invented  by  depositors  in  England  was  2y/.  each, 
it  was  36/.  in  Wilts;  and  as  the  proportion  d  depoMtora 
under  81V.  is  only  1  in  60  (in  England  1  in  87X  the  in- 
ferenee  k  that  few  of  the  labouring  elawta  are  able  to 
ayail  theauehret  of  the  aavings'-baohi.  Tlw  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  dopoaita  in  aaah  of  flu  MSawing 
years  were  as  under : — 

ISO.      iKw.    )Kr.     ins.  iS4e. 

Am.  aumfimim  smjuk  JMi^Tu  smjui  4m.m  smm  mmm* 
Hm  dietiibutioD  of  thaaoma  invaatcd  la  1880^  1S84.  and 
1840  ia  dmra  in  the  flgliowiDK  table  :— 


Daily-ecbooU       ,  , 
Number  of  ehildran  at  luah  echools ; 
agea  ftom  4  to  14  yean:— 
Mal» 

Females 

Sex  not  specified  . 

SchooU    «  • 
Total  of  cUUhra  under  daily  ia- 

stnictioa         .  . 
Sunday-echooti 

Number  of  children  at  such  schoob} 
ages  from  4  to  15  years: — 

Males  •  , 
Females  •  « 
Sax  not  ipeoMcd  . 


Maintenance  Schooh. 


31.U6 


ia«. 


1»M. 


M 

too 
too 


■Iton. 
l.SO 

l.Wl 

9:s 

■1-4 

172 


61.275 
4i.  <?» 

w.»n 


Drpo. 
•lion. 
3,440 

S,2T7 

1  .m 

■■•77 

'0 


M^ea 

70,f40 
75.&40 
44.7t.5 
40.«Jl 
17.877 


Tkrpo 
■ik>n. 
4,683 

8.807 

1,39« 


M 

87,71« 

6U.9H4 
SI 

M.4S9 


Sf  mSmmm. 

ntaiK 

iiMlait. 

nwal«n 

m 

Bchli. 

Ian. 

Sck» 

Iwv 

SdM- 
tan. 

Btbh. 

tsftst  Srhwb 
Dallv  SchooU 
Sttadajrikbuob 

se 

J7 

9017 

t 

4<j| 

8S4 

f  .8S» 

•iH.5l9 

ms 

9.U7 

5. 

S 

62 

17 

4.0 

Total... 

IIS 

4307 

4Sft 

31.788 

lO.OH 

M 

Ml 

Tha  eeboola 
above  taUa» 


ineluded  in  tha 


«.«»  m.7»i  7.4M  t7a.«7t  *JS» 
The  deporitt  of  86  ftiendlyaoeietiee,  not  mlmwd  above, 

amounted,  in  1840.  to  12.0411.; and 8817l.1KMinvail8dl^ 
2<>G  charitable  institutions. 

hJeciive  Franch^M. — The  actunl  number  of  county  voters 
re^stcred.  in  1836,  was  5U02  m  the  northern  divieion.  and 
aD44  in  the  •Qofhera  division ;  and  in  1888-48  tha  aontban 
registered  were  aa  under 


Freeholders  of  every  class  . 
Copyhuldere  and  customary 
tenants       .  . 
Xieaaebolden  for  life  or  term 

of  yeiTs 
.'">(1/.  tcr.ai'.ts  at  will  . 
Triir-tees  and  mortgagees  . 
Qualified  by  office 
Joint  and  auplicate  qualifi- 


3751 


ToUl 


0460 
878 


860 
14 
188 


1788 
117 

888 

608  146R 
14 

IM  888 


Total 
UOM. 

5187 
383 

481 

1561 
50 
887 


in  1833:— 


88     188  189 

5»    8m  8118 
of  Retnraa  onda  to  PnfiaaMnt 


lnfant-«ichool» 

Number  of  infants  at  such 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 
Males  . 
Females 
Sax  not 


70 


436 
451 

7W 


MM 


by 


Daily-schools  .         .         .       11,  containing 

Sunday-schools  .       142         i»  18^978 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daityaelKwia       sa^  aontaining  11.193 
Sunday-schools  .         .      222         m  18ii57 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  44  schools. 

Xhirtj^nx  8<indy-<choolii  attended  Xeg  1440  children, 
are  rammed  fimn  plaees  where  no  other  school  exists. 
Fifty-six  schooU,  containing;  2816  childnn,  were  both 
Sunday  and  day  m  hool».  The  number  ol  boitrJinj^-schools 
is  forty-six,  and  the  scholars  are  included  in  the  aliove  re- 
turns. The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attemlin)^ 
Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  is  51,530:  in  1841  the 
total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of 
Sand  10  was  38,864,  and  88;iB8  were  betwflB  10  and  15. 

WIMBLEDON.  [Sitrrey.] 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER,  a  very  antient  market-town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  roml  Ironi  Salts- 
bury  to  Poole,  seven  miles  north  of  Poole,  and  100  miles 
from  London.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station  called  Vindogladia;  by  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
VinbuiBUn.  A  nunnery  was  established  here  in  the  be- 
nnning  of  the  eighth  century  by  the  sister  of  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  present  min- 
ster or  collegiate  church  was  built ;  and  the  word  Minster 
has  been  added  to  the  town  to  distinguish  it  from  Wim- 
borne  St.  Giles's,  in  another  part  of  the  county.  Wimboine 
Minster  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Alien.  There  is  a  weeUr  nwr1tet,«  cattle 
market  aferraheraate  week,  and  two  annual  Ihin.  ^  The 
town  has  litUe  trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  mmster 
there  is  nodliag  to  indicate  its  former  importance.  The 
nunnery  wss  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  when  the  establish- 
ment wa*  converted  into  a  collepe  of  secular  canons,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean,  prcb«ndanes,  vicars,  and  other  nflicera. 
wUcD  eantlaued  to  exist  until  the  dissolution,  when  the 
reTMHloswere  vested  in  the  crown.  Some  of  the  lands 
wete  set  apart  by  Quean  Elisabeth  towards  the  support  of 
the  grammar-school,  originally  founded  by  the  counlem  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1497,  though  now 
called  alter  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  reijjn  of  Charles  I. 
the  possessions  of  the  school  and  church  were  vested  in 
governors,  who  were  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  col- 
^(iate  chiuiab  and  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  Parts 
ofOM  ndnslar  were  built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  a 
eracifotm  straetuie,  108  liict  in  length,  and  ooosisis  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  choir,  and  dde-aides.  a  transept,  and  three 
porches.  The  nunster  once  contained  ten  altars  of  ala- 
l)aster  and  other  costly  materials,  and  the  liii:!!  altar  was 
particularly  splendid.  There  are  two  quadrangular  towers, 
one  at  the  west  end,  and  the  other,  once  sunuuunttd  by  a 
very  lofty  spire,  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross:  the  whole 
eiiftoaiaiMitia«lar|ydasarwg«f  iwti^  The^cathedia) 
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temce,  on  flaturdaf  wnoiiin  Mid  holidajv,  tm  not  been 
diMontinued  manj  fom*  Ihi  miniter  w  »  foytl  free 
chapel,  and  a  peculitr  in  flw  dloecM  of  SUMnry.  The 
duties  are  perronned  by  three  incumbents  appointed  tn 
the  corporate  body  above  mentioned.  Several  soy^l  aiid 
noiile  persons  have  been  interred  here  ;  amonjj  others  King 
£theired,  who  wa«  aiatn  by  the  Danes  in  872;  also  the 
ddCB  ud  duchess  of  Somenet,  the  maternal  irrandrather 
Md  madmother  of  Heniy  VIL  There  are  two  «atient 
hMpnili  for  poor  aged  pemnw.  Tlie  entire  pirah  eon- 
tains  11.880  acres,  and  there  were  4326  inhabitants  in 
1841.  The  parish  comprises  Wimborne  Minster  pop. 
1687).  tything  of  Holt  ( 1313  ,  tything  of  Lei fi74\  and 
manor  of  Kingston  Lacey  (,752>  There  are  several  ham- 
lets in  (he  parinh. 

WINCANTON.  [SoMSEinsBUUt.] 

WINCH  AND  AXlE  U  aniMlune  eooititttting  a  sau]l 
windlass,  and  consisting  of  a  eyhndtr  of  wood  which  is 
capable  of  tumini;  on  ns  axis  between  two  uprif^ht  posts 
of  Ihr  sn.m>'  material,  or  between  the  ends  ot  a  cast-iron 
frame  ;  a  Itver  at  one  or  at  each  extremity  of  the  cylinder, 
is  attached  to  an  iron  axle  passing  through  the  latter  at 
right  angles  to  its  direction,  and  is  furnished  with  a  handle, 
which  is  parallel  to  that  axle.  The  name  winch  is  given 
to  a  lever  or  handle  of  this  kind,  and  the  word  h  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  verb  ^umcher,  signilying,  in  old 
Frpiufi,  to  turn,  or  bend  in  a  curv] hr.cfir  manner.  The 
machine  is  used  to  raise  a  vieiglil  vertically,  or  to  draw  an 
object  towards  it ;  for  which  purposes  the  object  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  rope  or  chain  which  continually  passes 
over  the  curve  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  the  latter  is  made 
to  ton  on  it*  axia  bjr  a  nan  actiogr  at  the  handle.  Since 
the  eyKnder  revolvce  onoe  while  the  handle,  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever  to  which  it  is  attacheil,  is.  made  to 
describe  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mechanical  powir  ot  the  machine  is  precisely  that  of 
the  wheel  and  axle.  [Whekl  and  Axlk.]  Wnen  of  a 
iinnlt  ft)m  it  is  employed  to  raise  water  from  a  well,  and 
•arm  or  aome  otlier  material  fimn  the  abaft  of  a  vnall 
nine;  and  one  of  a  eomplex  mtuio  h  oaed.  bf  mtaaa  of  a 
crane,  to  raise  ca$V<^  or  hi>avy  pashlfCafroOltlH 
the  upper  part  of  a  building. 


When  mat  wwf  Ma  mo  to  be  raiaed.  the  maduiw  la  wn- 
ally  find  In  a  ftame  of  eaitiraa,  which  k  rectanguhur  on 

the  plan,  but  its  extremities  or  faces  have  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  or  of  the  letter  A.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder  is 
supported  on  a  horizontal  bar  at  ih»-  middle  of  each  end  of 
the  frame,  and  to  the  cylinder  is  attached  a  toothed  wheel 
wbieh  tome  with  it  on  the  common  axu :  above  this  wheel 
■nd  parallel  to  the  cflindcr  i»  an  iran  axle  which  carries  a 
pinion  with  teeth  workini^  in  those  of  the  wheel,  and 
ca.i'^inr  the  latter  to  revolve,  the  pinion  itself  being  turned 
by  means  of  the  lever  and  handle  at  one  or  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  fraiTii  A  machine  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
etab;  and  when  a  weight  is  to  be  drawn  iiohzontally,  or 
raised  above  the  cylinder,  the  machine  must  of  course  be 
bolted  to  the  floor  or  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  moved  ftom  ite  place.  In  such 
machines  there  is  generally,  at  one  extremity  of  the  cy- 
linder, a  wheel  having  on  its  circumference  teeth  like  those 
of  a  sa  V ;  and  a  click  or  catch,  which  turns  freely  on  a  pin, 
ih  attfti  lied  hy  that  pin  to  the  side  of  the  frame  in  mm  a 
mMiner  iliiit  it  rrjr\j  fall  between  the  teeth.  By  this  con- 
utranec^  if  the  handle  should  bpyak,  pr  the  nonog  power 


te  taken  off  while  the  weight  is  suspeadMl  hi  tiw  W.  the 

latter  is  prevented  from  descending* 
Maehmes  of  this  kind  are  octxiionally  eonrtractcd  wineh 

have  {he  power  of  holdinp:  thr  '.vpii^lit  in  arty  part  of  its 
ascent  or  descent  without  a  ralrhet-\'.  heel  and  calcti.  Such 
a  machine  conwsts  of  a  barrt  l  lonui  d  in  two  cyiindiicaJ 
portions,  A  and  B,  of  diS'erent  diameters,  but  having  a 
common  axle :  the  rope  passes  under  a  pulley  in  the  block 
C,  to  which  the  weight  ie  attached,  and  over  the  two 
cylinders,  in  aueh  a  naimer  tint  when  the  handle  la  turned 
it  uncoils  from  the  smaller,  and  coi's  upon  the  Isrrer  por- 
tion. Thus  every  revolution  of  the  barrel  Ln  ivt  s  liie  larger 
cylinder  to  take  up  a  mi.intity  of  rope  eijual  in  L  nglh  to 
its  circumference,  while  there  is  uncoiled  from  the  smaller 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  circumference  of  tiie  latter :  con- 
aewieotlv,  aflcr  each  levolotioa,  the  quantity  of  rojpe  be* 
tween  the  axle  of  the  ejrfinder  and  the  pulley  is  dtouiiUhcd 
by  the  differerce  between  the  twocircumlerencea,  and  the 
weight  i^  raised  up  through  a  height  equal  to  half  that  dif- 
ference. Hence  by  mechanics,  if  2Rr  represent  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  described  bv  the  handle  of  the 
winch  in  one  levolution,  (r*  —  r)»  half  the  ditierence  be- 
tween the  eiraumftrenoee  of  the  two  cylindei*.  W  the 
weight  to  be  ndaed,  and  P  the  power  applied  to  the  haodlo, 


we  siliall  have,  in  the  statt:  ot  cqinlibnum, 


r' —  r 

"2R 


W  =  P. 


The  weight  which  may  be  balanced  by  a  given  power  ? 
will  evidently  be  greater  as  r'  —  r,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  raaii  of  the  cylinder,  is  iesa ;  and  the  difference 
may  be  made  very  small  without  much  increasing  tlie 
friction.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  the  macUac, 
when  compared  with  an  ordinary  wineh  or  capstan,  ie  tbet 
it  reauiresamuch  erreater  quantity  of  rope  to  ja.iK<>  or  roo.t 
the  object  through  any  given  distance.  It  was  tirst  pro- 
posed in  Europe  by  Mr.  George  Eckhardt,  but  machru- 
of  a  like  kind  have,  it  is  said,  been  long  in  use  in  the 
East. 

The  winch  »  employed  with  the  oommonjadc,  wUd  ii 
used  to  Kit  inreat  weights,  or  to  move  them  throoch  auall 
distances.  The  handle  turns  a  pinion  with  teetn,  whii  V 
act  on  others  at  the  circtiroference  of  a  small  wheel;  an^ 
on  the  axle  d  this  is  a.  pinion  with  teeth,  which  work  id 
those  of  a  rack-rod.  The  axles  of  the  wheel  and  pintor.s 
being  let  into  the  sides  of  a  case  of  wood  at  iron,  the  re- 
Tolution  of  the  i&vvA  produoei  a  rectilinear  motton  of  the 
raeh;  and  one  end  of  the  caae  being  fixed  to  tiie  grauml. 
or  against  an  immovable  object,  the  extremity  of  the  racV 
at  the  opposite  end  forces  forward  the  body  which  is  to  be 
displaced.  Someii:Tit  ,  in  t-j  ^  1  nf  a  rack,  the  machine  v 
furnished  with  a  wheel  whose  axle  is  hollow,  and  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  concave  screw  ;  within  this  screw  is  one  o: 
the  convex  kind,  which  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  sad 
its  axle  ii  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  letter,  end 
thus  to  press  before  it  the  object  whidi  is  to  Iw  renoved- 
Thn  machine  has  however  eminderable  friction. 

Tic  force  exerted  by  a  man  in  turning  a  winch  vertictJlt 
vanea  according  to  the  position  of  the  lever  with  resp^c". 
to  the  hori)!on.  When  tne  lever,  urtlm.!  pail  .<  hich  is  pp 
pendicular  to  the  axle,  is  perpendicular  to  the  gTuumi.an: 
the  handle  is  at  the  highest  or  lowest  part  of  the  circle  de- 
•eribed  by  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  nan  either  pnehee  the 
handle  direetly  ftom  him  or  pulle  It  direetljr  towwds  hni: 
and  in  each  case  he  exirS  :i  power  which  is  estimated  a*, 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  iMd^;  but  when  the  lever  i*  in  » 
horizontal  posit  10  r.,  Iln:  eiil'.tj:  tiiriiv" ft  i^.'cat  portioac: 
his  weight  on  Uie  handle  to  press  it  down,  or  he  exerts  hit 
muscular  force  in  a  direct  manner  to  pull  it  upwards ;  snc! 
the  force  exerted  in  tbeee  pootiont  i»  estimated  at  140  or 
100  pounde.  Hie  fiM«e  exerted  annit  eridently  have  dif- 
ferent values  between  these  quantities  in  other  positions  o; 
the  winch  ;  and  the  practice  is  to  cause  two  men  to  worl 
at  the  same  tim-  t-:  turn  the  machine,  one  being  at  eacl- 
extremity  of  the  axle  of  the  cylinder.  The  levers  of  <bc 
two  winches  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another , 
consequently  when  one  man  is  pusbiM  or  pulhrifr  hon- 
zontally,  the  other  is  pressing  or  pnlltng  vettically.  a>- 
thus  the  operation  of  turning  |;oea  on  frim  Mnrly  nnifcic^ 
intensify ;  the  first  man  womng  in  the  lOUt  ntVouralM 
position  when  the  other  ia  worUng  in  that  wtaieh  ia  moft 

so,  £Wl>DLA"iS.] 
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WINCHE8TEK,  «n  anttent  ciiy,  a  munieip«I  and  par- 
Uamentaiy  borough,  and  th«  iM  of  ft  linlwp,  in  W  V  N. 

Jat.,  I*>  18'  W.  lone-,  »  62^  milflc  aonth>w«K  ftvm  London 

bv  <hi-  road,  64  milts  li\  the  South  Wcitt  rn  Ilailway,  and 
12J  miles  from  tht  jailAay  station  al  Southaiiiptuii. 

Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  anticnt  town*  in  Entr- 
land:  its  origin  is  lo^t  m  the  fables  of  tradition.  Iha 
Britona  are  aaid  to  have  called  it  Cu^r  Gurnt,  or  the  White 
City;  the  Ronuuii  by  wiMn  it  was  fini  mbdued  named  it 
Vmla  Bitgarum ;  me  Saxofw,  irho  vrere  tiw  next  pos- 
seaMra,  namt  d  tl  Witanceaiter,  which  hm  become  Win- 
chester ;  in  Latin  deeds  and  by  the  latin  writers  it  is  called 
fVtntnnia. 

Winohester  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the 
Bonaai  aa  long  aa  they  remained  in  the  island.  The 
nmanr  waib,  ooapoMd  oi  Uinta  and  mortar,  which  inclosed 
the  eify,  are  eomiderad  to  b«v«  been  originally  built  by 
them.  In  fil9  it  wa«  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who 
afterwards  ruade  it  the  seat  of  his  (covemment,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  l)e  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  till 
£gi»ert,  the  first  king  of  the  whole  heptarchy,  wa«i  crowaed 
there,  and  then  it  maybe  »aid  to  have  become  the  me- 
^tropolia  of  EogUuid.  Though  sometimes  plundered  and  in 
tho  po— enioo  of  the  Daneit  it  continued  to  \x  the  capital 
or  successive  Saxon  kings  till  1013,  when  Sweyn,  the 
Daniiih  kin?,  nhtained  possession  of  England,  and  Win- 
chester b<  L  '.[Tie  the  seat  of  his  jrovemment.  After  his 
death  a  fierce  struggle  «ini>u«;d,  and  England  is  Mud  to  ha\  e 
been  ultimately  divided  into  two  kingdoms ;  Ixindoii  be- 
came  the  capital  or  Canute,  and  Winchester  of  Edmund 
Irooside,  till  Edmund's  death  in  1016,  when  Canut*  be- 
came sole  king  a!nd  Winchester  sole  capital. 

Aner  the  Norman  conquest  Winchester  continued  to  be 
the  capital,  and  during  the  reij^n  of  Henry  I  aUained  the 
summit  of  its  greatness.  It  was  burroun*iv-d  by  strong 
■walls  ;  was  defended  by  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror on  the  west,  and  bv  another,  subsequently  erected 
lor  the  residence  of  the  bidlOpb  OQ  the  east ;  tliere  was  an 
«xt«onv«  ptlaco  and  nttincious  manaiona  of  the  notaility ;  a 
eatbednl,  three  moiwsteries  of  royal  foondation,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  churches  ;  the  suburbs  extended  a  mile 
from  the  walls  in  every  direction,  to  Worthy  on  the  north, 
to  St.  Cross  on  the  south,  to  Wook  On  tlw  INlt,  Mid  lo  St. 
Magdalen  s  Hill  on  the  east. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  WincheatCT  begin  to  *  fall 
'rom  its  bini  eatite.'  Wiiile  Stephen  wm  »  prieimer  in 
3lone»ter  Ceatio  m  eonteit  eomneieed  between'  hb  queen 
and  the  Empress  Matilda,  aided  by  their  respective  patti- 
^n&,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  weeks  m  the  btreets 
of  WincheMer,  at  the  termination  of  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town  north  of  the  High  Street,  the  royal 
palate,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Hyde  Abbey,  and  about  fortv 
churches,  were  burnt  down  or  laid  in  miiis.  The  death 
of  Stephen,  in  1154,  put  a  stop  to  the  calamities  of  civil 
warfiare.  Henry  H.  resided  much  at  Winoheatctr »  he  re- 
built the  palace,  and.  to  a  considerable  extent,  renewed  the 
city  ;  but  London  seems  to  ti  i\  i  found  more  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  subsequent  kin^s,  aijd  Winchester  lost  its  dignity 
as  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  contests  between  Henry  III.  and  his  Iwrons,  Win- 
chaster  sutfcred  severely,  both  parties  alternately  gaining 
pooMaaiott  of  its  castles,  and  esnying  on  lh«  work  of  de- 
■trnelion  in  the  city.  From  thk  time  Winchester,  though 
partly  upheld  by  (he  splendour  of  its  cathedral  and  other 
ecc  esiaslKal  and  scholastic  erfablishments,  seems  to  have 
declined  ni|iid!y.  In  the  rei>rn  of  Henry  V'l.  a  pttiliuii 
^^  a»i  presented  to  the  king,  which  stated  that  i>(/7  houses 
were  uninhabited  and  seventeen  churches  were  shut  up. 
The  xftak  of  spoliation  was  added  to  the  other  calamities 
of  Winehester  when  HennrVIII.  suppressed  the  monas- 
tfrics  in  \'M;  nnd  1537.  The  minor  establishments  were 
th«  first  to  sutler  :  the  Su-tei-n  Spital.or  convent  of  hospit- 
able nuns,  near  King's  Gate  ,  the  Carmelites,  in  King  s-gate 
Street;  the  Augustines,  near  South-gate ;  the  Dominicans, 
at  East'gate;  and  the  Franciscans,  in  fiddle  BfOOk Street. 
Subsequently  the  prior)'  of  St.  Swithin  was  wpprcssed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  rereimes  were  tiansferred  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral ;  also  Hyde  Abbey, 
which  had  been  rebuilt ;  and  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  The  hos- 
pitalis  ot  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St,  M;,r)'  .Magdalen,  and  St. 
Kiizubeth  were  cither  suppressed  or  plundered,  aad  tiie 
atnictures  pulled  down  or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  last  of  the  great  euffeiings  of  Wineheitec  ireie 


dunng  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  peifianeAL 
Iheatyadhered  to  the  kiiw.  UntheSOth  of  March,  16M| 
a  battle  WBS  fought  on  CheTitotil>own,in  which  Sr  William 

Wallf-r,  thir  ];,-irli;i:-:irnt;i.-y  ri-nrral,  was  victorious,  and  his 
soldi'  ib  vr-PitLd  their  pudtaiucai  ratje  on  the  8taiiied-ela«« 
windt  >  ilie  monunit-nis,  and  relicjj  of  the  caihediai. 
WaJler  soon  caiiied  awny  1  is  tnu  pis  to  besiege  Ox foid, and 
Winchester  was  unmoli  .-U  d  '  i.l  alter  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
when  Croinwdi  was  sent  to  reduce  it  under  the  authoiity 
of  the  parltainent.  Alter  a  week'e  stege  of  the  city  be 
rformed  his  tHsk,  and  he  then  undermined  and  ble"  up 
inchester  Caxtle,  and  laid  WoK  esty  (."a.stle  and  the  other 
fortified  pi  aces  in  nuns.  St.  Maiy  s  College  esiaped  fiom 
injury,  it  is  aaid  through  the  firmiie^  of  one  of  tlie  parha- 
mentary  officeia,  who  was  a  Wykehamist.  In  16(>6  a  veiy 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester  were  de- 
stroyed  by  the  plague.  An  obeliak,  with  an  hucripfion, 
commemorates  the  event.  Charles  II.  took  a  likins  to  the 
place,  and  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  design  and 
erect  a  palace,  which  he  intended  Ibr  a  summer  residence, 
on  the  site  of  VVinchester  Castle.  The  king  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone, March  3,  1()83,  and  the  work  was  earned  on 
with  vigour  till  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1685,  when  a  stop 
was  put  to  it,  and  it  has  never  been  completed. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  weat  bank  of  the  river  Itch-n.  m 
the  slope  of  an  eminence  which  rises  gently  tu  the  titbit. 
The  river  is  made  navljjubleas  a  canal  from  Winchester  to 
the  sea.  The  city  com  prebends  a  large  part  of  the  build- 
ings which  constitute  the  town;  the  rest  of  it  is  in  the 
liberty  of  tlie  Soke.  There  are  several  parishes  either 
totally  or  partially  comprised  within  the  city  ))oundaiy; 
the  reet  of  the  town  includes  sevcial  other  parishes  and 
eertain  eztrarparoehlal  districts.  The  principal  street, 
called  the  High  Street,  runs  n earl v  east  and  west  through 
the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  long. 
Nearly  all  the  other  streets  aie  either  at  npht  angles  to 
the  Hifh  Street  or  parallel  to  it.  Most  of  the  liouaea  are 
good,  though  many  are  oU,  and  tiia  streete  an  iveU  paved 
and  are  Ughted  with  fas. 

The  liberty  of  the  Bofee  encompasses  the  city  on  almost 
every  sidr.  nr.d  a  .sraall  part  is  wi'hin  the  city.  The 
Soke  is  dividi-d  into  the  East  Soke  and  the  W'est  Soke. 
Pail  of  the  East  Soke  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ilchin, 
over  which  there  is  a  neat  atone  bridge  of  a  single  arch. 
Portions  of  the  ditch  end  old  walls  of  the  city  remain, 
Imt  in  maiqr  plaeee  houses  have  been  built  over  the 
ditch,  and  extend  into  Uie  Soke.  The  anlient  city  had 
four  principal  gates,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  ;  of  these 
only  the  West  Gate  now  remains :  it  is  a  niaissy  square 
tower  over  a  wide  gateway. 

The  area  of  lite  city  and  Soke  liberty  comprises  2250 
acres,  or  rather  more  than  3i  square  miles.  In  1841  the 
number  of  houses  comniised  within  this  area  was — 1671 
inhabited,  193  nnmhamted,  and.  42  buildinir;  and  the 
population  was  10,732.  of  whom  55tJ8  were  males  and  5224 
temales.  The  ag^rregaie  population  of  the  paiishes  which 
may  fairly  be  consideied  as  constituting  the  cHy  ol'  Win- 
chester as  a  collection  of  houses,  wa*,  in  IHUl,  (jUGU;  in 
IHll.  (J681;  in  1821.  773:);  in  1831,  8712.  The  poj-ula- 
Uon  of  the  city  proper  in  1821  was  51(&;  in  1831,  5280. 

Winchester  as  a  parliamentaiy  borough  returns  two 
membei*  to  the  House  of  Common*,  aa  it  did  beiore  the 
Refbrm  Act.  The  number  of  lOf.  householders  reirislered 
under  the  Reform  Act  in  1832  wa.s  4ti5.  In  1839-40  the 
number  was  572, and  there  were  -40  other  qualified  vofere  : 
milking  a  tola!  ot'  GIH.  The  total  number  on  the  rcgi»ler 
in  1835-6  was  57ii.  The  population  ol  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1841  wee  i»370. 

The  corporatioa.  previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
in  1839.  was  sfylvd  'the  nuiyor.  baillifs,  and  commonalty  of 
the  city  of  Winchester.'  The  governing  chaderwas  30 
Elii..  and  the  coipotate  body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  bix 
aldeimen,  t.venty-lour  men,  and  an  mdetinite  number  of 
fteemen,  generally  amounting  to  about  ItKi.  There  waa 
aiao  a  lecoidet,  two  bailiifii,  and  several  other  officers.  By 
the  Municipal  Refotm  Act  the  boiough  is  divided  into 
three  warda,  with  six  aldermen  and  sixteen  coundllors. 
The  number  of  burgesses  or  municipal  electors,  in  1837  was 
817.  The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  borough  in 
18-UJ-tl  was  21t>3/.  17*.  C</.,  the  chief  items  of  which  were 
— 4M^.  15f .  \d.  for  police  and  constables ;  378/.  lO*.  Itk^ 
for  salaries  and  other  allowances  to  municipal  ofiMia; 
aottf.  ftir  gpwl,  and  msiutenaaec^  &c.  of  poieaiia; 
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69/.  10*.  lOrf.  to  coroner;  KV.  1*.  6rf.  for  public  works; 
61/.  loi.  Id.  tor  printing,  adverlisinjr.  k.c.:  Si>i.  8*.  lid. 
for  law  expenses.  There  arc  chaffers  of  Henry  11., 
Richard  John,  and  Elixabeth.  The  franshises  of  tho 
city  were  ittrrendered  to  Charles  II.  28th  June,  1684  (36 
Chas.  II.),  and  Ihf  surrender  was  enrolled  in  the  court  of 
Chancery.  March  12,  1G88  ^.4  James  II.).  A  new  charter 
was  granted  September  15,  1688  4  James  II.  ,  which  re- 
eite*  the  surrender,  and  then  regrants  the  tVanchises  in 
neaily  the  words  of  the  charter  of  Elizabeth:  this  charter 
tna  eostirmed  and  extended  by  another.  Nov.  6. 168B. 

The  bbhoprie  ofWinchester  exteikb  to  Ibmpehire,  Surrey, 
Guernsey  anil  .fersey,  and  two  or  three  benefices  in  Wiltshire 
and  Suasex.  The  net  yearly  income  of  the  bishop,  as  i^iven 
on  the  average  ol  three  years  precedinii  IK^l,  was 
By  the  same  average  the  net  income  of  the  whole  of  the 
benefices  in  the  bishopric  was  143,614/.,  and  the  annual 
itipend*  paid  to  curates  amounted  altoeether  to  19,8.58/. 
The  gttm  yearly  income  of  the  dean  and  ebapter  of  Win- 
chester cathedral  was  by  the  same  avera^  15,573/.,  and 
the  average  yearly  payments  charged  upon  and  paid  out 
of  this  income  i*at  STMML;  leaving  a  net  ioeoiiM  of 
12.783/. 

The  town  has  no  trade  of  ronaeqnence,  but  the  state- 
ments Of  population  show  that  it  i&  in  a  «tate  ol'  cnadual 
improvemenL  Being  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district, 
it  nas  a  good  corn-market,  which  is  well  attended.  Pew 
eattle  are  sold,  but  there  ta  a  larire  ennoal  theep-fUr. 
Several  local  acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for 
the  improvement  of  tne  city  and  suburbs,  most  ol  which 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  Itchin. 

lyinch/'nipr  Ctthedral,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ca- 
thedraU  in  Encland,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
intereeliag.  The  entire  length  is  545  feet.  From  the 
west  entrance  to  the  choir  Is  3BS  feet;  the  length  of  the 
choir  is  \V>  feet;  and  the  I^dy  Thapel,  at  the  east  end.  is 
teet,  which  makes  the  total  ienerth.  As  a  distinct  part, 
the  nave  is  2!^)  feet  lont:,  8G  feet  wide  inclndine  the  aisle?;, 
and  78  feet  high.  The  choir  is  40  teet  wide.  The  length 
of  the  transept',  is  186  feet.  The  square  of  the  tower  is  4.s 
feet  by  50,  and  the  height  ii  188^  feet,  which  is  only  about 
S8  feet  above  the  roof:  of  coume  it  has  a  low  and  squat 
nppearanre,  and  was  perhaps  not  intended  to  contain  bells., 
but  onlv  to  throw  additional  light  into  the  choir,  and  in- 
crease the  inteiior  effect  by  additional  heitrht  :  it  is  said 
to  have  been  without  floors  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
when  the  present  bells  were  suspended. 

Viewed  from  the  extetior,  the  west  front  is  by  Ikr  the 
most  impoelni^  part  of  the  building:  the  deeply  recessed  en- 
trance doorway,  with  the  ornamental  galleiy  above  it ;  the 
large  and  beautiful  window,  the  rich  effect  of  the  mould- 
intrs.  tlie  buttresses,  the  pinnacled  towers,  and  the  eaMe 
termination  surmounted  l)y  the  canopied  ptatne  of  W)ke- 
riani,  can;iot  he  lonkei!  at  withtnit  pieat  adinirat ion.  No 
other  part  of  the  exterior  is  at  all  equal  to  this  part.  On 
entering  the  building,  the  view  fu  in  the  west  end  to  the 
east  is  magnificent :  the  vast  lensth  of  vista  fonned  by  the 
nave  and  choir,  with  the  splendio  ceiling,  the  eolumne  and 
arches  on  each  hand  nnd  nverhrad,  and  the  eastern  win- 
dow'casting  its  dim  reli<ri()u.s  light'  fium  behind  the  choir, 

Eroduce  a  combined  result  of  solemnity  and  beauty  equalled 
y  few  cathedrals  in  Kurope.  llic  spectator,  while  he  ad- 
mires the  heijsfat  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  is  struck  with 
their  wide  circumference  and  masay  appearance,  and  his 
admiration  is  perhaps  rather  inereaaed  than  diminished 
when  he  leama  that  thcv  are  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
pillars  inclosed  in  a  Gothic  casing  of  clustered  columns. 
With  R  similar  adaptive  skill,  the  seniieirctilar  arches  have 
been  converted  li\  intersections  into  pointed  arches,  aud 
the  original  Saxon  nave  thus  made  Gothic. 

The  original  structure  of  Winchester  Tathedral,  which 
IB  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Lucius,  a  British  king  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  waa  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Cerdic, 
and  rebuilt  by  one  ofMs  tneeessoni,  the  Christian  Kinegils. 
Some  of  the  lU'ist  siibsfatitial  walls  and  pillars  of  the  pre- 
sent stnicture  were  eieded  bv  St.  Elliehvold,  bishop  of 
Winch  ;  ,  -  ho  lived  to  finish  it,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St. 
Swithin  in  In  1079.  having  been  much  damaged  by 

the  Oanesi  it  was  repaired  by  Bishop  Walkelvn,  who  built 
tht  vtvmX  tow«r»vnth  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
!n  1099  re-dedicated  the  church  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Pan!,  and 
St.  Swithin.    The  cast  end,  from  the  gieaf  ea>t  'vm  l  ■ 
was  rebuilt  about  a  century  afterw&nla  by  Bisliop  Uudircy  | 


dp  Lucy,  and  the  whole  of  the  west  end  was  repaired  and 
renewed  by  the  successive  bishop  Edyngton  and  Wyk»- 
ham.  The  grandeur  of  the  west  front  is  due  toWylMhaoi* 
The  part  between  the  tower  and  De  Lucy's  impiDvcMCiita 
at  the  east  end  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centurv'  by  Bishop  Fox,  whose  staiiii',  under  a  ca- 
nopy, terminates  his  improvements  to  tiie  cast.  There 
have  been  many  recent  restorations  and  repaim  of  the 
cathedral,  which  have  been  executed  with  good  taste,  at 
an  expense  of  from  40,000/.  toSO.tXX)/.  Among  thesa  mtf 
be  especially  mentioned  tiie  obstruction  of  a  chotr-aereea 
of  stone,  in  the  pdntad  atyla,  to  supply  the  place  of  tha 
elegant  but  inoongruoui  oompoaite  aoreen  cieeted  faf  laiigo 
Jones. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  cathedral  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tomb  of  William  Rulus,  of  plain  grey  stone, 
without  inscription,  in  the  choir;  the  six  mortuary  chests 
of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  in  which  Bishop  Fox 
deposited  the  famains  of  Saxon  kinn  and  other  an(iB» 
gutshed  persona,  which  he  tranafencd  &om  the  decayed 
lead  coram  in  which  tltey  had  been  buried ;  and  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  chantries  or  >  at  riesof  the  bi«lM^ 
Edyngton,  Wykeham,  Beaiitbrt,  Wawiiiete,  and  Fox. 

Over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  by  West  of  the  Rais- 
ins; of  Lazarus  iVom  the  l>ead,  which  is  considered  one  of 
his  best  works. 

The  prcMot  establiihai«Dt  of  Winchester  CaUicdia), 
wMeh,  after  the  dissolotion,  waa  dcdioatcd  aa  a  dmrah  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  consists  of  one  dean,  tweWe  pretienda- 
ries,  SIX  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks,  or  singing  men,  eight 
choiisters,  and  other  memtvers.  The  last  prior  waa  Wil- 
liam Basyng,  who  was  made  tint  dean,  ana  died  in  1548. 
fVinchetter  College  {St.  Mary't  College),  which  is  out- 


side the  city  boundauty  on  the  south-eait,  waa  fiMiaded  br 
William  oT  Wykeham  in  1387,  on  the  sitaofMhe  gicat 

grammar-school  of  Winchester,'  at  which  he  had  oeen 
e<lucated.  The  college  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Wykeham  as  apreparatory  <  i  lii  t<  N  v  i  oUegc,  Oxford, 
which  he  had  founded  a  sliort  tune  betoie.  The  college 
was  opened  March  28,  1^3,  for  a  warden,  10  fellovrt, 
3  chaplains,  3  elerlBi  a  OMstar.  an  oahoft  70  scholars,  and 
1 6  choristers ;  in  all  lOB  on  thefeundatioii.  Ab  dtatiaa  is 
held  annually  by  the  wwdens  of  New  College  and  Win. 
che.stcr  College,  two  fellows  of  New  College,  and  the  s«b- 
waiden  and  head-ma-ster  of  Winchester  ("ollr  lt,  U  i  m 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  New  College  during;  ihe 
subsequent  year.  Besides  the  scholars  on  the  foundation, 
there  are  generally  upwwds  of  100  boys  not  on  the  tounda- 
tion.  w1k»  are  lodged  in  a  spactoua  fuadnagolw  taildiag 
<H>ntiguoos  to  ttie  college. 

The  entrance  to  Winchester  Cbllege  ia  by  a  satawi^ 
info  an  outer  court,  wtiieh  leads  by  another  gateway  under 
a  ioOy  lower  to  an  inner  s(|uare  court,  each  side  of  which 
is  :i2  yards.  Tlie  chapel  and  hall  form  the  >oulh  side  erf 
this  court  ;  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, worthy  of  the  ftwnder.  The  cloisters  adjoin  the 
ohapei,  and  foim  a  aqoare,  each  side  of  which  is  about  132 
feet  In  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  eloiktera  is  the 
library  of  the  college,  which  w  as  origin.ally  erected  and 
etulowed  as  a  chanliy  by  .lohn  Kromond  in  1430.  The 
I  ill  1 1  MM  was  removed  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  tiuiUimg 
remained  unappropriated  till  about  iti2U,  when  it  was  coo- 
verted  into  a  librarv  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Pinke,  warden 
of  New  College.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  conrnpom^ 
ing  in  style  with  Wykeham's  original  erectiona.  The 
school-room,  which  was  built  by  a  subecriptioo  among 
the  Wykehamists  in  1U87,  at  a  cost  of  2592/..  is  BO  feet 
by  feet,  and  high  in  proportion.  Over  ifn  i  ntrance  u 
a  lironze  statue  of  Wykeham,  by  Caius  Crabnel  Gibber, 
the  father  of  Colley  Gibber,  which  he  modelled  and  cast 
at  his  own  expense,  and  presented  to  ttie  society.  There 
is  also  a  hall,  50  feet  by  30,  m  wliichtiM  aammonera  dine. 

The  ruins  of  fVoheitf  Ckuik  «•  at  a  abort  dtstaaee 
south-east  ft-om  the  oollei^.  This  eastte,  once  tha  reei- 

deuce  of  (be  bishops  of  \\  in  eh  ester,  '^a-  Imil',  in  1138,  by 
Henrv  de  Hlois,  tirottier  of  KiOK  Ste^iivii  iiiid  bihliup  ci 
Winchester,  on  tlie  site  of  a  former  palace  of  the  Sait-a 
kings.  It  was  a  pi&ce  of  great  strength  til)  it  was  di*. 
mantled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  It  continue^,  to  t>e  the 
residence  of  tlie  biahopa  tiil  k  waa  demeJiaheid  bf  Oram- 
well  in  1046. 

Till  .  Ti>copal  palace,  begun  by  Bishop  Morlfv,  in  lf!«?4,  J 
and  completeii  by  Bishop  Trelawiiy,  was  sulTered  to  go  to  ^ 
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tfac^t  and  th*  greatest  port  of  it  was  taken  down  about 
tliiitr  jretn  ago.  Ttw  pmeat  pUin  but  nett  eiuwopal 
rMMenw  wis  fonned  out  of  the  welt  wing  of  Hb*  fbcmer 

building. 

The  Crotv,  in  the  High  Street,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erecti'cl  about  the  bttrinmriif  ol'  th«  luii  i  iil.:  ceiitui-)-.  It 
has  not  liutierod  matonaliy,  except  from  time,  ll  b  a 
square  atnioture  on  an  octagonal  oaM  of  five  steps.  The 
eumiiiifSBniioe  of  tbolowert  iUpu4B  feet«  and  the  height 
la43feet.  TboenMooiiriiliorthTMtienofClotliieiieb- 
work,  vrith  ornamented  niches  m;!  canopies. 

Winchf$ter  Cu.it le  was  on  &ii  i mnience  outside  the  city 
wall  on  the  s,  itl  \  >st.  It  was  hi:.  :  1  >  William  the  Con- 
qaeror  in  1068,  and  blown  up  by  Cromwell  in  1645.  The 
fuiiMwere  entirely  removed  when  Charles  II.  began  his 
palaee.  CfawltA  unftniebed  palace  baa  moe  been  a 
depot  fbr  priflonen  of  war,  a  plam  of  retreat  for  IVench 
refuiTie*,  and  finally  l>arracks. 

The  Chupel  of  fvittehastgr  Castle,  which  wan  a  building 
di  t:Li  hi' d  I'rom  the  Castle,  and  at  a  short  distance,  was  not 
dentroyed.  and  has  mnce  been  converted  into  a  court  for 
holding  the  assizes.  A  curiooa  fAeee  of  antiquitj,  called 
King  Arthor'a  Round  Table,  ia  napended  over  the  judges* 
aeat.  The  ehapei  h  very  beantilbl,  and  Hie  to  be  regretted 
that  it  is  divided  into  law-courts,  with  jiuf-noua,  and 
other  appurtenances,  of  siiitrular  ue;line»8. 

Sy'!ioii(h'»  (Jo/le^i'  I  propei  iy  Christ's  Ho.rpitttl)  was,  as  the 
ITttcription  over  the  entranue  state*,  founded,  in  ItiUT.  by 
Peter  Symonds,  a  native  of  Winchester,  and  atterwards  a 
meroer  of  the  city  of  London.  The  eadowmenU  are  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  six  o)d  men,  one  matron,  and  four 
boys,  and  also  to  the  assistance  of  one  eebolar  in  eaoh  of 
the  two  Engflish  universities.  . 

The  .\fa!ron.f  College,  built  bv  Bishop  Morley  in  1672, 
and  endowed  for  the  support  of  10  clertjytnen's  widows, 
stands  onthe  wteof  the  monastery  ol  St.  Gnnibald,  founded 
in  898,  bv  King  Alfred.  No  traces  are  left  of  the  on^onal 
ftd>rie,  wnieh  wia  abandoned  by  its  inmates,  in  II 10,  for  a 
new  and  more  eommoAoaa  bniMUng  in  Hyde  MMdows. 

There  are  still  nine  ohnfehes  in  Wineheiter,  most  of 
which  are  antient.  One  of  the  most  curious  for  its  situa- 
tion ii  the  parish  church  of  St.  Swithin,  built  by  King 
John  over  the  old  postern  of  St  Michael,  or  King's  Ghite. 

The  GuildhaU,  or  Town  Hail,  in  High-street,  waa  built 
in  1711.  Some  articles  curious  for  their  antiqutj  art  kept 
in  it,  cepeeiaUy  the  antient  ifaudaida  of  mcaiuM.  The 
Hfyrka-nome  was  bnlK  in  1778.  The  County  Oaot  ia  a 
brick  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is  a  handsome  but  de- 
tached structure  of  «tone.  built  in  IH()3.  The  Cittj  Hnde- 
tctll  was  erected  in  MX).  The  County  Hruif trial  was 
established  in  1736.  but  the  present  building  was  not 
erected  till  1759.  The  north  wing  was  added  a  few  years 
mOl  It  ia  supported  bj  voluntaiy  snbeeriptions.  The 
fSmlrti  f^rnU  rtf  Wineha^  are  exmdacted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Bell,  and  educate  about  150  boys  ana  200 
pirls  gratuitously.  Thev  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. .S^.  John's  kmsf,  which  is  the  public  ban- 
quetin^-room  and  assembly-room,  is  on  the  site  of  the 
iimpittd  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  There  is  a  small  theatre, 
MM  a  public  librarv  and  reading^ooms. 

The  Hetfrital  i^St.  f>o«t,  MOnt  one  mile  south  from 
Winchester,  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  1138,  by  Henry 
de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for 
13  poor  men  (last  their  strength,  and  for  UM)  other  poor, 
who  were  to  be  provived  with  a  dinner.  Other  chanties 
were  added.  A  glass  of  ale  and  a  small  loaf  are  still  of- 
fered to  persons  who  call  at  the  hospital.  The  church  ia  very 
beautiful,  a  cathedra)  in  miniature,  and  the  other  build- 
ings which  remain  are  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  areluteo- 
tnre.  The  ^renter  part  of  the  buildkigs  whieh  remain  were 
erected  diirini;  the  prelacy  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  also 
gave  additional  funds  and  extended  the  endowment. 

One  of  the  largest  fairs  in  Enpland  was  once  held  on 
the  summit  of  St.  Giles's  Hill,  east  of  the  city.  In  the 
rcign  of  Henry  II.  it  lasted  16  dayi,  during  whieh  the 
shops  of  the  city  wen  all  cloMd. 

{mnnilnry  Rttportt:  Munieipai  Oirpnratumt  Report 9; 
"Miiner^  ff'Storif  nf  TVincfietlfr :  Lornt  FTiuf'Ttf^^x,  ) 

WI.\v:KELMANN,  .JOHANN  JOACHIM,  was  bom 
at  Stcnvial  in  Prussia,  in  1717-    His  jiHieriis  were  extremely 
|KX)r,  and  could  not  assist  him  in  his  desire  to  study,  for 
^  which  he  diaplayed  an  extraordinary  disposition  when  very 
I  fomf .  He  iwweiver  labovred  lo  aiaidnoasly  in  the  free- 


school  of  his  native  place,  Chat  he  aeon  xoee  to  the  top  of 
it,  and  atlraoted  liia  notice  of  the  reetor  Tapper!,  who  took 
him  into  Ids  house  as  a  companion,  and  when  the  old  man 

grew  blind  Wincl^elniaiiii  was  of  the  greatmt  eervioe  tO 
him  in  re.-idiii^  tu  hiiu  and  leading  him. 

In  \7'-i-'>,  in  hi.->  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
studied  at  Uie  Kiiiini»che  Gyronasiuoi.  During  this  year 
he  walked  to  Hamburg  to  attend  ttie  sale  of  tlie  books  of 
the  celebrated  Fabricius,  and  to  buy  lome  good  editions  of 
the  antient  classics.  The  money  for  the  journey  and  the 
puicha.se  of  the  liooks  he  bcg^ged  of  the  clergy,  Keiitr\ ,  and 
uublemen  on  llie  road.  In  I7J7  he  returned  to  hi.s  tmtive 
place;  and  in  1738  lie  entered  the  uiuveisity  ol  Halle, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  theology.  He  remained  two 
years  at  Halle,  and  found  that  the  study  of  theology  did 
not  suit  him.  In  1741  be  {Nroeuied  a  situation  as  tuUv  in* 
private  fhmily  at  OdertMirg.  In  1742  he  procured  a  limitar 
liiiualion  at  Heimerelebeii,  near  HiilLer.-,fadt,  where  he 
commenced  the  study  ol  j^eiierrtl  hisloiy,  and  iji  shuI  to 
have  read  Bayle  s  '  Historu. al  Dictiutmry'  twice  thauuih. 
i  In  1743  he  WH3  appointed  Courector  ol  the  kchool  ot  8ee- 
hausen,  a  miserable  situation,  but  it  did  not  damp  the 
courage  of  Winckelmann.  He  leldom  went  to  bed ;  he 
used  lo  sleep  on  a  bench  wrapped  hi  a  Air  cloak ;  devoting 
what  lime  he  could  spare  from  four  in  the  momiiii,'  uniU 
twelve  at  night  to  the  study  of  antient  literature  ami  hi.-.- 
biry.  In  1748,  kick  of  this  life  of  drui'treiy.  he  petitioned 
the  Graf  von  Biinau  for  a  situation  in  hi»  libraiy  al  .NTMhe- 
nitz,  near  Dresden.  The  place  of  librarian  was  envfa^t  d, 
but  the  count  offered  Winckelmann  thatof  seuietary  of  the 
library,  with  a  salary  of  eighty  dollaia  per  annum  ( \2i. 
sterUng).  Winckelmann  accepted  this  situation  with  plea* 
sure,  and  remained  at  Nothenifz  for  a  few  years,  enjoying 
a  kind  of  contentment,  but  he  constantly  felt  that  he  was 
iitted  lor  better  things  iJian  makini;  exti-acta  Irom  oilier 
men's  writuit(s  and  for  other  uieii.  His  vicinity  to  Dre.siien, 
and  the  attractions  of  the  great  gallery  there,  induced  him 
often  to  perform  the  joumey  tiwa  Nutbenits  to  the  Saxon 
capital,  where  ho  became  ae^ainted  with  artisU.  mai  ha 
endcaTonied  to  beoome  one  himself ;  but  to  apply  himsdf 
practically  to  any  of  the  arts,  he  found  it  was  too  late,  and 
ne  resolved  therefore  to  devote  himself  to  their  history  and 
theory.  In  his  ramblinc^s  in  the  paJlery  he  formed  three 
valuable  acquaintances — those  of  Oeser,  thepaioter,  and 
of  the  dilettanti  Lippert  and  Hagedom.  Winchelmann 
fbnned  ai>«o,  at  Nolhenits,  the  acqunintmco  of  the  ]K»e'a 
nuncio,  Mcmignor  Archmto,  who,  struck  with  the  esieiw 
sive  learnine  an^i  ncquirement.s  of  Winkelmann,  told  him 
that  if  he  would  ciiauj^^e  his  religion  (from  Protestant  lo 
Catholic;  he  would  procure  him  a  situatio:!  in  iln  Vatican 
library,  or  at  leaet  a  peusiuii  suiiicient  to  enable  turn  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome.  This  offer  came  upon 
Winckelmann  like  a  dream.  In  1754  however,  after  mudl 
hesitation,  he  fbrmally  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  rt* 
ligion,  and  gave  up  hts  situation  with  Count  Biinau.  Some 
difiiculties  about  the  pension  delayed  his  joumey  to  Rome, 
but  in  the  mean  lime  he  lodged  with  Oeser  in  Dresden,  and 
prosecuted  his  new  studies  with  redoubled  ardour.  Tiie 
first  fruit  of  these  labours  was  his  little  work  entitled 
'Reflections  upon  the  Imitation  of  the  Antique'  ('Ge 
danken  ueber  die  Nachatimung  der  griechischen  Kunst- 
werke'),  pnbtisiwd  in  Dretden  in  1795^  Of  tliia  treatiRoniy 
titty  copwB  were  printed,  and  it  li  now  a  literary  eurioeity. 
At  the  end  of  17;>i)  the  difficulties  about  the  pension  were 
surmounted,  and  Winckelmann  lelt  Dresden  for  Rome, 
with  a  pension  of  two  huiulred  rix-dollars  (4M.}giantcd 
tum  by  the  elector  ot  Saxony  for  two  yean. 

He  took  letters  with  him  to  Mengs  and  to  the  pope'a 
j»byaicim  Laurenti,  ihrou^  whose  iotereit  ho  ww  pi^ 
sented  to  tiie  pope.  Benedict  XIV.,  and  finmd  eeey  aoeeas 
to  all  the  literati  and  \irluosi  of  Rome.  Mensrs  was  his 
oracle  in  all  matters  of  virtu  ;  he  wrerte  in  his  hou.se,  and 
formed  his  notions  of  the  ideal  and  beautiful  entirely  from 
the  conversation  of  Menga.  .In  1756  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  treatise  upon  the  imitation  of  the  antique^ 
with  two  other  treatises.  In  1796  Winekaimann  made  a 
journer  to  Naples  to  ettame  the  intereating  tem^iii  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Paestum.  His  intention  of 
writing  a  history  of  antient  art  wm  now  gctierally  known, 
and  his  poverty  waa  also  known,  and  he  received  two  pre- 
sents of  money  after  his  return  (rom  Naples — one  from  the 
engraver  Wifle,  of  Paris,  and  the  other  from  Caspar 
RksHi  a  painter  and  booheeller  at  Zinidi.  IntbiayaarlM 
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arraneed  the  library  of  Cardinal  Archinto,  who  gave  him 
Htm  •ptitiMDU,  but  no  salary.  He  went  alao  in  the  lame 
JMrtO  nomie*.  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  cabinet  of 
cameos,  &c.  of  the  late  Baron  Stoscb,  whieb  dataineJ  him 
nine  months  ('Description  dea  Pierm  givrtn  du  feu 
Baron  de  Stoach').  Uponhia  return  to  Rome,  the  Cardinal 
AJbani  offered  him  the  place  of  his  librarian  and  custos  of 
hia  gallery  of  antiquities,  with  apartments  free,  and  a 
monthly  salary  of  ten  scudi :  a  situation  exactly  suited 
to  the  taste  of  Winckelmann.  and  which,  with  hu  salary 
from  OccMieD,  which  was  still  eonttmied,  enabled  him  to 
Hve  at  ease  and  in  comfort ;  (br  aboot  tUrty  ihyiingB  a 
week  and  a  free  lodging  was,  in  WinnfcelmeMl'e  timet  a 
good  bachelor's  allowance  at  Rome. 

In  17G2  his  '  Remarks  \ipon  the  Architecture  of  the 
Antients'  ('  AnmerKungen  ueber  die  Baukunst  der  Alten') 
was  printed  in  Germany.  In  1763  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Antiquaiio  dells  Oamenk  Apoetolice»  with  a 
■alary  of  about  IS  eendi  per  month ;  he  had  alao  from  tiie 
Cardinal  Albani  who  succeeded  in  1761,  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Passionei,  to  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tican, a  retaining  salary  of  50  scudi  per  annum,  for  the 
first  racancy  in  the  Vatican  library.  In  17G4  appeared 
■t  length,  at  Dresden,  his  'History  of  Antient  Air  (*6e> 
ednehte  der  Kunat  det  Alteitbuma>  About  the  eame  pe- 
liod  appeared  Me*  SendmihrdbeniieberdieHereulanieenen 
lumer,'  and  'Nachrichten  von  den  neuesten  Hercu- 
Baniechen  Entdeckungen.'  He  now  became  known 
throughout  Europe,  was  elected  a  member  of  several 
foreien  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  acquired  many 
fHends  and  some  enemies,  especially  among  dilettanti,  who 
found  some  of  the  critical  omnions  and  theories  of  Winck- 
elmann particularly  obnoxtone.  In  176S  the  king  of 
Pruaaia  offered  Winckelmann.  through  Colonel  Guichard, 
the  superintendence  of  the  library  and  museum  of  anti- 
quities of  Berlin,  but  as  Winckelmann  demanded  a  salary 
of  2000  dollars  (300/.).  double  what  the  king  offered,  the 
negotiations  ceased.  In  1766  appeared  his  '  Monumenti 
Antichi Inedtti,'  with  227  plates;  in  1767,  'Anmerkonfen 
snr  Geachichte  der  Kunct,^aii  a  toit  of  euppleaieid  to  lui 
Hiitoiy;iiiwhielialeoha«omet«d  an «mr  fegaiding  two 
iMoiw  wM  be  iMd  bean  ted  to  hetiava  iraSanUaHt  1)7 
the  painter  Casaoora,  but  whidi  that  penoofaimMlf  had 
painted. 

In  1768  he  revisUad  Oermany  with  the  sculptor  Cava- 
eeppi*  after  an  absenca  of  twelve  years,  but  tie  had  no 
toonevpaised  the  Alpethu  he  complained  of  the  chilling 
appearinee  of  eveiytmaf  avomid  hiia.  and  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Italy.  Ckvaeepm  however  with  onich  difieaHy 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  even  as  far  as  ^egen»burg ;  but  Winckelmann 
would  not  go  one  step  farther,  and  he  changed  hia  course 
for  the  road  to  Vienna,  on  his  way  back  to  Italy.  His 
fkiend  accompanied  him,  and  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
Mav  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  Erealest  attentions  were 
paia  to  him,  and  eeTeral  perKint  or  distinction  endeavoured 
to  pemiade  him  to  prostate  his  journey  to  Berlin — ^bis 
original  destination— but  aJl  ikiled.  Winckelmann  left 
Vienna  for  Trieste  in  the  tieginning  of  June  :  the  last  por- 
tion of  his  journey  he  made  in  company  with  an  Italian 
scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Aicani;eli.  This  man 
had  been  cook  to  the  Count  Cataldo  in  Vienna ;  he  per- 
ceived the  simplicity  of  Winckelmann's  character;  he 
gained  hia  confidenca.  md  Winekelmaaa  ehowad  hun  a 
gold  medal  and  oClier  pwecnts  of  valne  whieh  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  couil  of  Vienna.  At  Trieste  he  was  obliged 
1(1  «ail  for  a  veg!i«i  to  Ancona,  and  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  mom  at  his  urn,  on  the  8th  of  .June,  his  traveUinu 
companion  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  telling  him  that  he 
wae  obliged  to  fo  into  the  Venetian  State  on  business,  and 
be  laqueelad  him  befbre  he  weot  to  let  him  anin  look 
at  the  medal  whidi  he  had  received  at  Vienna,  winekel- 
mann,  as  unsuspicious  as  a  child,  immediately  complied, 
when  the  villain  suddenly  attacked  him  with  a  knife;  a 
struggle  ensued,  and  Winckelmann  fell  with  five  stabs 
m  the  belly.  At  this  moment  a  child,  with  whom  Winck- 
elmann had  been  playing,  knocked  at  the  door;  the  mur- 
derer fled  without  ois  booty,  but  he  was  aftcrwaida  caught 
and  executed.  Winckelmann  died  eeren  houn  after  ne 
had  received  the  wounds,  in  the  51st  year  «f  hie  age.  He 
bequeathed  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
aum  of  money,  to  tne  Cardinal  A  bani.  The  manuscript  j 
additions  aod  notce  he  bad  prepared  fur  the  new  edition  \ 


of  his  '  History  af  tbe  Arts  of  Antiquity,"  were  depositee  m 
the  Imperial  Acadaoqr  of  the  Arts  at  Vienna,  and  in  1776 
a  new  edition  of  the  worfc  was  published  there  by  the 
Academy,  but  it  wia  io  aarelamly  done  that  it  creatad  ge- 
neral diaappointmanL  there  are  eeveni  poitraiti  ef 
Winckelmann, but  the  best  is  that  by  Maron  in  the  paJIt^ 
at  Weimar;  an  engraving  of  it  is  prefixed  to  tlie  Itaiiia 
edition  of  the  '  History  of  Antient  Art,'  by  Fea,  and  to  t.ht 
German  Dresden  edition  of  Winckelmann's  complett 
worlca,  in  eight  volumes.  Angelica  Kauffman  also  Dunted 
hie  pontraitt  aa.etehii|g  of  wmeb  is  prefixed  to  luiiiia's 
•biimalerei  der  Afien*  (*  Reein-painting  of  tba  A» 
tiento'). 

Winckelmann's  chief  work  is  his  'Historj-  of  Antient 
Art,'  but  it  is  very  incotniilf-te,  as  he  himself  was  well 
aware ;  nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  any  more  than  whtt 
the  Germans  call  '  Ideen  zur  Geschichte,'  and  had  he  Bred 
he  would  moat  probably  have  left  a  veiy  different  w«i 
Ae  it  te  however,  when  we  oonaider  that  he  had  to  pkaeir 
his  own  way  through  an  untrodden  path,  it  is  a  work  of 
preat  merit.'although  to  him,  owing  to  the  vast  store  of 
ehissical  lLarniii£(  which  he  brought  to  the  tajik,  it  raaj 
have  been  a  labour  of  comparativeTy  easy  accomplishmeaL 
A  hiltoiy  of  antient  art  it  is  not :  it  is  rather  a  critics! 
account  of  the  remains  of  antient  art;  and  in  some  parti 
certainly  hyperciitical,  and  in  othen  a  mere  elaboiatioe  gf 
theories.  Bunting  is  little  more  than  touched  upon.  The 
reputation  of  Winckelmann  wae  limited  to  the  learned  be- 
fore Goethe  wrote  hi.'*  eloquent  dissertation  upon  the  chi- 
racter  of  his  genius  and  writings,  which  was  published  io 
1805  at  Tubingen,  together  with  his  letters  to  Uereado, 
twenty-eeven  in  numl^r,  and  a  sketch  of  the  historv  uf  the 
aiti  €f  the  M^hteenth  centurv,  under  the  title  of  *  Wiokei- 
mann  und  lein  Jahrhundert/  Five  coUadioM  of  Winck- 
elmann's letters  have  been  published  at  difflerent  peiiodi, 
amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

One  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Winckelmann.  ind 
that  a  productive  one,  is,  that  they  have  led  many  ^chi  iirs 
and  artiita  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  subject  before,  tt 
least  ligr  a  petiod,  comparatively  neglected ;  and  the  result 
hae  bean  eeveral  learned  and  valuable  works,  both  Fienek 
and  0«man,  upontha  Metoiy  and  arebttolo^  of  aii.  the 
subject  however  is  still  far  from  heinir  i^xhaueted,  and  m 
these  works,  which  treat  more  pai  liculariy  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  htlle  has  been  added,  either  critically  or  ia^ 
torically,  with  regard  to  the  archicolo^  of  painting,  to 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  old  worxs  of  Junius  and 
Carlo  Dati,  if  wa  asoept  a  Cew  special  and  wftevklan 
treattwe  upon  flie  tetshiiea]  piaetioe  of  the  antient  peiat> 
ers:  a  critical  and  technical  history  of  painting,  u  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  whole,  remains  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Some  of  Winckelmann's  views  hate  very  properly  met 
with  strong  and  persevering  opponents,  as,  among  many 
othera.  Leasing,  the  Maroutt  Galiaoi,  and  the  At>ate  Fra, 
whose  Italian  edition  of  Winekelmann1e*ffistoiy'howevit 
wee  for  a  long  time  conadered  the  beet:  there  a  also  a 
French  translation  with  Fea's  notes.  In  1806  a  cwiplete 
edition  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  •Monu- 
menti Antichi  Inedili'  and  the  catalogue  of  Baron  Srsch » 
cabinet  of  gems,  was  commenced  to  be  published  at  >»- 
den,  edited  by  Femow,  Meyer,  Schulse,  and  Siebelibit 
was  completed  in  1820,  in  8  vola.  8vo.,  including  inde^ 
This  edition  contains  a  few  short  treatises  ^hich  have  ^ 
been  mentioned  in  this  notice,  the  biography  of  which  f 
been  taken  from  the  thorX  Life  of  Winakalmann pieftxad 
the  Diesden  edition  of  his  works. 

WIND  IS  a  motion  of  the  atmosphere  independent 
that  which  it  has  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  and  at 
nual  movemente  of  the  earth.  The  latter  motion  beii 

Seifonned  in  a  part  of  space  which  noay  be  oonaidered  y 
avoid  of  any  TMbting  medium,  the  particles  of  air  suft 
no  partial  displacemL-nts  on  that  account  ;  and  the  IVictu 
of  the  particles  again-st  each  other,  and  ac:ainr,t  the  cart 
which  they  surround,  must  have  long  since  hrouj^ht  th 
diurnal  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth  to  a  stat 
of  equality:  thus  the  angular  velocity cf  fltt  air  on  an 
panillel  of  teneetrial  latitude  being  the  eaoM  aa  that  of  a' 
obeervtr  on  ttie  eame  parallel,  the  air  would  eeem  to  be  a 
rest  about  him.   But  if.  from  any  disturbance  of  the  equi 
librium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  particles  should  move  \cn 
rapidly  than  tlie  i)l»..crvL'r  fiom  wi'.>^  to  e:u>l,  or  shoiiltl 

quire  movement*  m  some  other  direction,  then  the  t 
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aation  of  a  wind  wovjid  he  experienced.  The  tides  ^vhich 
tike  place  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  attractions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  pl&neta  on  the  particles  of  air  giving  rise  to 
diffflfenees  in  the  heightji  of  the  vertical  columns,  thev 
must  neceaearily  cause  inequalities  of  preaiure  in  hon- 
zontal  directions,  and  thus  produce  winds  or  currents  of 
air;  but  it  lias  been  shown  by  I.a  Plarc  that  these  currents 
are  scarcely  beti!>ible ;  and  such  attractions  are  by  no  means 
ailcmiate  to  the  production  of  the  wtndawludi  an  oliserrcd 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  phenomena  and  cmiJies  of  the  ^rcat  currents  of  the 
atmonhere  havo  been  akeadr  deacnbed  and  explained 
(see  tlie  references  at  the  end  of  thia  article) ;  therefore 
the  only  winii-  of  n  r<  crnlar  character  which  remain  to  be 
iiaficed  iiri'  Ihe  liiiul  !uui  sea  l)reezes which  occur  diunidliy 
oil  llif  iciist.s  aud  ill  the  islands  of  the  tropical  repions,  and 
the  periodical  winds  which  are  observed  to  prevail  in 
some  parts  uf  Eurotie.  The  first  are  most  probably  caused 
fej  the  ineoualiiy  of  the  sun's  action  on  the  land  and  water; 
and  both,  oy  the  tendency  of  the  atmosphere  to  preserve  a 
state  of  nearly  iniilV>ri:i  density.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Mill  s  rayn  in  pas-ui:^  throui^'li  a  glass  vessel  filled  \^  ith  ;i 
(lanspareiit  fluid  coriiniuiiii  u(t>  to  the  latter  very  little  boat, 
and  that  if  the  fluid  be  rendered  opaque,  or  an  opaque 
t  udy  be  introduoed  into  the  vcsmU  the  tempentare  la  aeo- 
iiblv  raised  in  consequence  of  the  calofic  combitttng  more 
leadilywith  the  opaque  than  with  ttie  transparent  minerial. 
Now,  from  this  cause,  durinEf  the  day  the  land  acquires  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  ocean  : 
the  almwpherc  above  it  consequently  becomes  rarefied, 
nnd  irnni  about  9  a.m.  the  air  from  the  sea  flows  towards 
!liH  ]:itul,  to  occupy  the  partial  vacuum  thcvo Jirodnoed. 
In  proportion  aa  the  heat  of  tlie  land  goca  on  mcreaiing^ 
the  foice  of  the  eea  hrecra  also  inereases,  and  this  con- 
tinues till  2  or  3  r.M.  After  that  time  the  temperature 
over  the  land  diminishes  more  mpidly  than  over  the  sea, 
as  the  heat  more  readily  disen^^atjes  itself  from  the  land 
thsn  from  the  «ater,  and  about  sunset  the  breeze  from  the 
sea  ceases.  During  the  night*  the  land  continuing  to  cool, 
the  air  over  tlie  sea  Iweomes  comparatively  warmer  and 
more  rarefied,  and  a  breese  from  the  land  takes  place: 
this  ^vind  augments  in  force  till  near  sunrise,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  beprins  to  increase,  and  about 
9  A.M.  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  a.s  at  first.  Tlu  -e 
'and-breezes  diverge  in  everv  iliieetion  towards  the  coasts 
if  tlie  tropical  islands  from  tfie  IukIi  lands  in  their  interior. 
Mr.  Redneld  modifies  the  hypothesis  above  stated  by 
KMiniing  that  when  the  .stratum  of  air  lying  on  the  surface 
if  land  which  ascends  towards  the  interior  of  a  conntiy 
'leeomea  imrefied  by  the  sun's  heat,  it  is  forced  by  an 
•tcess  of  pressure  at  its  lowest  part  to  move  up  the  slope  ; 
lid  ilurinfj  the  night  the  stratum  of  air  on  this  ineliiiiiij^ 
urlace  accjuirins;  greater  density,  its  ijravity  causes  it  to 
esccnd  towards  the  sea.  {Amer.  Journal  qf  Science, 
ol.  xxxiii..  No.  1.) 

The  etcsian  winds  (so  called  fVom  Irqtriai,  mmml)  is  a 
tiignation  Ibrmerly  i^ven  only  to  fliose  which  every 

t  inmer  blow  durinc:  six  weeks  over  the  countries  bordcr- 
le  •  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  has  since  been  applied  to 
n  S  r  periodical  winds,  as  those  which  blow  on  the  coast 
;d  i''  'oilaiid.  They  commence  in  the  Levant  about  the 
iifhel^^  of  July,  rismg  at  9  a.m.,  and  contiuuin*^  during  the 
g  iodt'^e  only:  the  Erection  of  the  current  of  air  is  from 
n  h**^  MUt  to  south-west ;  and  it  is  probably  caused  by  the 
whici'-^on  of  the  atmosphere  nearly  under  the  tropic  of 
pnefix'-  in  consequence  of  the  heat  ol"  the  sun  at  that 
Pliny  states  that,  in  Spain  and  Asia,  the  ctesian 
.pendent  iiom  the  east ;  and  he  adds  that  thc^  also  take 
al  six*  *<  winter,  when  they  are  called  omithian  winds : 
dion  bc"^  however  said  to  be  more  gentle  than  the  others, 
iwidered  ipitinue  ^ning  nine  days  oidy.  (AW.  ASM.,  lib.  ii., 

the  (ti<^^*j^depend  in  a  p:reat  measure  on  variations  in  the 
,,t  the  "JVSb  of  the  atmosphere ;  they  are  therefore  not 
jiroueht  *  any  known  laws,  and,  except  in  a  few  case.s 
to  a  Sniena  do  not  admit  of  explanation.  It  may  be 
( sir  on  *"-^owever.  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  re- 
ts that  °V'"te  trade  and  other  regular  urinds,  that  those 
jeetn  to  be  v  ^1  j„  temperate  lOQCa  are  probably  the 
.  ol  *1^iirrents  proeeedmi;  about  the  earth  from  the 
'\x\i  wo**     ions.  Mr.  Dove  sucgests  in  the  '  Philosophical 

^  jbouW  *f  for  September,  ItW,  that  when  the  sun  is  on 
thtfk  ^  ^"y  plue.  as  liOndon,  situated  beyomi 

No.  1735. 


those  regions  the  currents  of  heated  air  which  proceed 
from  the  point  vertically  under  him  must  arrive  at  that 
place  from  the  south  earlier  than  at  any  other  place  esst- 
ward  or  westward  of  it  on  the  same  parallel'  of  TutHnditi 
But  in  proportion  as  the  sun  becomee  successively  veilieal 
at  different  pinnts  westward  of  the  meridian  of  London,  the 
currents  of  air,  in  describing  great  circ  les  oC  the  sphere, 
arrive  later,  and  in  a  direction  from  the  westward  of  south; 
and  when,  during  the  summer,  he  is  vertically  over  a  point 
about  GO  degrees  we^it  of  London,  that  is,  in  the  evening, 
they  anive  nearly  from  the  west.  At  midnieht,  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  under  thehorimn,  ttie  current  oi 
^r  pa.ssing  over  the  north  pole  is  (Mt  as  a  north  wind ; 
and,  ai\er  this  time,  the  currents  coming  from  points  hav- 
ing less  than  180  degrees  ol  longitude  eastward  are  felt  as 
easterly  winds,  which  become  due  ea.st  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  is  about  60deg:peF  eastward  of  the  meridian. 
In  this  order  the  movements  take  place  daily,  except  irtwB 
the  eurrents  are  ^Uatnvbed  by  aeddeotal  chmuMtances  or 
by  the  influence  of  onrreuts  which  proeeed  ftom  the  pole 
to  the  equator  in  ordtet  tO  supply  the  place  of  the  heated 
air  which  ascends  fVom  the  surlace  of  the  earth  between 
the  tropics. 

The  sun  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  currents  which  are 
observed  in  the  atmoiphefe,  for  they  oflem  aiiae  from  the 
condcnaatioa  of  the  aqoeoua  vapouia  wUeh  are  constantly 
rismg  from  the  snrfkces  of  mm  and  aeaa.   Such  vapours, 

being  lighter  than  air,  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  carrying 
with  them  a  quantity  of  caloric,  which  escapes  on  arriving 
in  a  region  where  there  is  less  of  this  element  than  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  and  the  vapour  being  then  reduced 
to  a  state  of  water,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  into 
which  the  neighbouring  air  niiliea.  The  calorie  ia,  at  the 
same  time,  conveyed  by  the  wind  with  the  drops  of  water, 
and  thus  the  region  in  which  the  rain  is  falling  is  some- 
times warmer  than  those  which  surround  it.  Rain-winds 
are  produced  by  the  air  which  descends  to  the  ground 
with  the  globules  of  water;  the  particles  of  air  being  dis- 
engaged from  the  globules  on  the  latter  striking  the 
ground,  are  then  driven  off,  with  considerable  ibroe.  in 
every  direction  ftora  the  place  where  the  rain  n  iUling; 
In  explaining  the  cause  or  the  cold  and  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Europe 
Usually  accompanies  a  north-east  wind,  M.  Monge  ob- 
serves, in  the  '  Annales  de  (^hiraie,"  that  the  currents  of 
air  ftom  that  quarter,  having  passed  over  mountain-lands, 
experience,  from  their  elevation,  a  diminution  of  the 

general  atmospheric&l  pressure,  in  consequence  of  wliieh 
lev  lose  part  of  the  water  which  they  held  in  solutimi, 
ana  thus  they  acquire  greater  specific  gravity.  Hence,  in 
advancing  over  the  lower  lands  of  Poland  and  the  north 
of  Cermany,  the  weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  la 
increased;  the  mercury  then  rises  in  tlie  bjirumeter  tube, 
and  the  upper  strata  of  air,  whose  temperatures  are  lower 
than  that  ol  the  air  near  the  earth,  descend  towards  the 
ground.  The  air  in  these  stn^  being  £ar  from  the  point 
of  sataration,  causes  also  an  abnndant  evnporation  or  the 
water  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmospncre ;  and  this, 
by  carrying  off  caloric,  contributes  greatly  to  produce  the 
tlegree  of  coldness  which  is  experienced. 

All  mountain  districts  are  siibject  to  sudden  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  intemiptions  which  the  ridges  of 
hi^  land  create  to  the  general  currents  of  the  air;  bnt 
that  wMeh  is  called  the  Helm-wind  at  Crossfell  in  Cumbeib 
land  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the-^e  phenomena. 
It  occurs  at  uiucitain  times  between  the  etui  of  September 
and  the  month  of  May,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in 
summer.  It  is  stated  that,  when  not  a  breath  of  wind  is 
stirring,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  there  is  sud- 
denly formed  a  line  of  clouds,  called  the  '  Helm,'  extending 
nearly  noftti  aad  south  along  the  top  ridge  of  the  nonii* 
tains ;  and  neatly  paAllel  to  this,  another  line  of  clouds, 
called  the  'Bar?  fomw  itself:  the  flrst  of  these  lines  of 
clouds  is  well  defined  at  its  we-tem,  and  Ihe  other  at  its 
eastern  edge  ;  and  the  lines  unite  together  at  their  northern 
and  southern  extremities  so  as  to  contain  between  them 
an  elliptical  space  whose  length,  in  the  north  aiid  south 
direction,  varies  from  8  to  30  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  horn  half  ft  mile  to  4  Of  &  miles  ; 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  being  about 
the  middle  of  Ihe  iirst  line  of  cUuds.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  formation  of  the  Helm  a  violent  wind  begins, 
within  the  space  between  the  clouds,  to  Mow  from  soim 
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eastern  point  of  the  compass,  but  generally  from  due  ea!>t 
to  due  west :  its  fonw  u  Bueh  m  to  bi«iJi  trees,  disperse 
the  grain  m  staeks,  end  overturn  e  csrt  wHh  its  horse :  it 

contintics  frequently  for  nine  successive  days,  and  its  noise 
IS  sajtl  to  resemble  that  of  the  eea  in  a  violent  storm,  but 
it  is  iM^iduLn  accompanied  by  ruin.  No  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis has  yet  been  offered  to  account  for  the  phenomenon ; 
but  that  Which  seems  most  probable  is,  that  the  air  from 
tbe  eoaet  of  Nortiuiiaberleni^  beiiig  cooled  as  it  rises  to  the 
Buminit  of  the  moantain  end  there  condensed,  descends 
from  Ihence  with  c:reat  force,  by  it.-,  £rra\i(y.  into  the  dis- 
trict at  the  foot  of  the  western  escarpment.  (Rev.  .1.  Wat- 
eon,  in  the  Rejiorl  v  o/'  t/ie  lirtli\h  Asxucuition,  vol.  vii.  i 

If  we  contemplate  the  influence  of  the  winds  in  the 
economyof  human  tifBp  we  shall  find  them  highly  bene- 
ficial. Thooij^  storaw  ere  often  destructive  to  life  and 
property,  boffi  et  see  evd  land,  yet  tiiey  eontribute  (rreatly 
to  preserve  the  healtn  of  animated  hoitier?;  by  the  dissij)a- 
tion  of  noxious  exhalations:  the  uinds  impel  tlie  clouds 
from  ])lace  to  place,  and  thus  diffuse  over  c^reiit  trai  ls  of 
countnktbe  rains  which  contribute  so  much  to  fertilize  the 
enmna.  Wind  is  extensively  employed  in  giving  motion 
to  nuudunerjr;  «nd»  till  tbe  recent  epplicotion  of  steem,  it 
Kie  tile  only  power  by  which  sldps  were  tmnsported  across 
the  ocean  between  different  regions  of  the  i  arth.  [Atlan- 
tic Ocran:  Mni?««oo!«s ;  Tradb-winds;  Whirlwinds.] 

WINDAGE  is  the  ijuantity  by  which  the  bore  of  a  jfun, 
mortar,  or  howitzer,  exceeds  that  of  the  shot  or  shell  which 
is  to  l}e  discharged  from  it. 

The  deviations  of  shot  and  sbcUs  fxom  a  truly  spherical 
figure,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  bore  of  the  oranance, 
were  formerly  considerable  ;  and  on  these  aeconnts  it  was 
necesisary  to  have  a  Kufficient  difference  between  the  pre- 
sumed diameters  of  the  bail  and  Ixire.  in  order  to  ensure  the 
possibility  of  making:  the  former  enter  into  the  latter :  it  fol- 
lowed from  the  greatness  of  this  difference,  which  in  the 
Bntish  service  was  about  one-twentieth  of  the  diameter  of 
Oie'bore,  that  nnieh  of  the  fired  ^mpowder  escaped  with- 
out producinj,'  any  impulse  on  tlie  shot,  and  that  the  latter 
was  driven  from  one  part  ol  the  surface  of  the  bore  to 
another;  so  that,  on  beinc;  exjielled  from  the  i^un.  it  de- 
viated widely  from  the  intended  direction  of  iin  tlight. 

Plromthe  year  1775,  when  Dr.  Hutton  made  his  fiist  ex- 
periments on  the  velocities  of  shot,  the  disadvaatage  at- 
tending a  great  windage  was  known,  and  a  diminution  of 
its  quantity  was  proposed  :  but  the  precise  amount  oi'th<' 
force  lost  by  it  wa.s  not  ascertained  till  the  yeani  1784  and 
17^  I.  when  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose,  in 
part,  of  determining  that  important  circumstance.  From 
Vwee.H  appeared  mat  about  ono'fiflh  of  the  charge  of 
powdw  «M  ioit  hy  a  windage  eqpial  to  *06  inch,  or  of 
the  eaHhref^fi  inches),  and  •  farther  Ices,  amounting  to 
between  \  and  \  of  the  charge,  wa.s  occa.sioned  b\  an  in- 
crease equal  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  former  ! 
windage. 

The  correct  geometrical  forms  which  are  now  given  to 
the  balls,  and  also  to  the  trares,  permit  the  windage  to  be 
reduced  muefa  below  its  former  value;  aawl  tbe  following 
taMe  eontaias,  in  iinetloin  of  the  ealibiv,  that  which  is 
now  allowed  in  this  country  for  the  shot  and  shells  apper- 
taining to  some  of  the  heavier  naturra  of  ordnance : — 
For  ItMneh  mortars  and  howitsers  .  .  ^  to 
For  6R-poundpr  carronadcs  (diara.  of  bore 

=  8-05  in.)   4}  to  ^ 

For  32-pounder  gui)s  (diam.  Of  bore 

s:  6*41  in.)   4i  to 

FIOT  S4-pound«r  gnm  fdlam.  of  bore 

=  5-fi23in.1   T!  J» 

WINDAII  is  a  seft-port  in  Uourland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Windiui,  which  rises  in  Wilna,  traverses  Courland 
in  a  northern  direction,  has  a  &11  or  cataract  of  some  yards 
near  Goldmgen,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Battle  at  win. 
dau,  where  it  forms  a  small  harbonr;  hnt  there  is  a  capa- 
cious roadstead,  well  Keeured  by  hand-banks  which  bn-ak 
the  swell  of  the  sea.  Windau  is  asmall  ill-built  to^vn,  with 
unpaved  stieet«:  there  is  an  antient  castle,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  the  church  of  which  is  now  the  parish  church. 
The  population  hardly  exceeds  1200  or  laotXraosthr  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers.  There  is  a  productive  flsnery  at 
the  fUls  of  the  Windau.  About  100  ships  commonly  visit 
the  town,  wtuch  take  m  cargoes  of  flax,  hemp,  linseed, 
"         * ,  oorn,  tfanbcr,  raw  hides,  tallow,  and  saR  meat 


Windau  appears  to  have  been  lormerly  a  place  of  moit 
importance  than  at  present  The  Estates  of  Courland  oMd 
to  meet  there.   (Ifiusel ;  Stein  ;  Cannabich.) 

WINDPI,-KT.F.  [Bothnia.] 

WINDERMERE.    [Lancashikk  :  Wkstmorhlani}. 

WINDH.IM,  WILLIAM,  was  l)orn  on  the  3rd  of  M'ly, 
1750,  in  Golden  Square,  L-ondon,  and  was  the  only  ton 
of  Colonel  William  Windham,  of  Felbrigg  in  Noffolk. 
The  Windhanis  had  been  settled  in  Norfolk  ever  .since  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  took 
their  name  from  the  town  of  Wymondham,  pronounced 
Windham,  where  tluy  resided  tul  the  middle  of  the 
lifteenth  cetitiuy,  w  hen  one  of  Mr.  Windham's  anceistoi^ 
purchased  the  jjroperty  at  Felbrigg.  Mr.  Windham  lost 
his  father  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old.  He  had  been 
placed  at  Etonalthe  age  of  seven,  and  was  continued  there 
by  his  guardians  who  were  Br.  Dftmpier,  then  under, 
master  at  Won  and  af^erwnnls  dean  of  Durham.  Game'*; 
the  actor,  Mr.  Price  of  Hereford,  and  Dr.  Stilliufrfleet,  till 
he  was  sixteen.  He  was  then  sent  for  a  year  to  the  Vm- 
versity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  mathematics, a  studv  for  which  he 
retained  hii  fondness  and  which  he  punuad  with  saceea 
in  his  later  life.  In  September,  1767,  he  was  ent^ed  as  t 

f^entlonuin-commoncr  at  University  College,  Oxlbrd. 
eft  Oxford  in  1771,  having  in  the  mean  time  r«»fu>>ed  ir, 
offer  from  Ix)rd  Townsliend,  an  intinuite  Iriemi  of  h:-. 
father  s,  when  appointed  lord-lieiitenant  of  Ireland,  to  go 
with  him  to  Ireland  as  his  private  secretwy.  At  this  period 
of  his  lite  so  msrked  was  the  Mure  statesman's  indifference 
to  politics,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  fib.  Amyot,  his  bios^- 
pher,  on  Mr.  Windham's  own  authority,  it  wa»  a  stanJinj 
jolte  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  *  Windlmn  would 
never  know  who  was  prime  minister.' 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Windham  went  abroad.  In 
1773  he  joined  an  expedition  of  discovery  then  setting  out, 
under  the  comoHmdof  Comiaodore  Pbi]^  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave,  towards  the  nortti  pole.  Dlaeas  howerer 
obliged  him  to  land  on  the  coast  M  Norway*  and  to  forego 
the  expedition. 

Mr.  Windham's  first  appearance  as  a  jiublic  speaker,  anil 
in  connection  with  politics,  was  at  a  county-meeting  held 
at  Norwich,  on  the  2Sth  of  Janoaiy,  1778,  In  order  to  «(t 
on  iioot  a  subscription  in  aid  of  goivemoMiit*  for  eanTiDf  oa 
the  war  wHh  the  American  colonies.  Lord  Townsheirf 
ln\in<r  proposed,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Hohnrt,  brother  o! 
the  eai"!  oi  liuckmchi^mslurc,  hiu  in^:  seconded  the  openir.C 
of  a  subscription,  .Mr.  VVmdh:im  came  forward  strL-nuou5ly 
to  oppose  it,  and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Amencir. 
war.  Two  years  afler,  the  interval  having  Ijeen  pas^e<i  t  j 
Mr.  Windham  almost  entirely  abroad,  the  memory  of  thu 
speech  led  to  his  being  uut  In  nomination,  in  his  absenct 
aiui  withont  his  knowledge,  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  in  tt.f 
general  election  of  1780.  He  hapj)ened  to  arrive  a' 
Norwich,  on  his  return  from  abroad  to  telbrigi,',  beiiic  ii^no- 
rmnt  of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  his  name,  tkrte 
days  before  the  poll  commeoced.  He  then  entered  heaztilT 
into  tbe  contest,  but  he  was  not  elected :  though  Jais  posT- 
tton  on  the  poll  was,  under  aU  Hm  ciroimStaaeca,  ao  satifi- 
factory  as  to  induce  bin  to  Nserve  hinuelf  for  Norwich  ea 
a  future  occasion. 

In  lli^l  he  declined  an  offer  to  allow  himself  to  he  pu*. 
in  nomination   tor   Westminster  whenever  a  vaca.-r- 
should  arise.    Atlcr  tiis  return  from  abroad,  and  his  uriM:i 
cessful  contest  for  Norwich,  he  lived  principally  inl«iidac 
mixing  much  in  literary  and  political  ardes.    He  wk 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  literary  Club,  ofwhic  li  J  h' 
son  and  Burke  were  leading  members.    His  poIit>ea.J  sy  m- 
pathies were  with  Uurkc  and  Fox,  and  generally  v%ith  vVji 
section  of  the  then  opposition  which  owned  Lord  Hockir; 
ham  for  its  leader.    On  the  formation  of  the  coalitioc- 
miairtiy  in  1783,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  waa  tLc 
nominal  head«aiKl  Fox  and  Lord  Norflithe  nMst  oonspfcnov 
memliers,  Mr.  Windham  received  the  appointment  of  c\jf.- 
secrettry  to  the  eail  of  Nurtlungton,  who  was  a{>j»o.a'.c- 
lord-lieiiti^nant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Windham  however  rusi^i>7< 
his  othee  in  August  of  the  same  year.    It  is  stated  b 
Hardy's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.*  ttiat  tk 
reason  of  his  resignation  was  a  distributioDOf  patrons^  !f 
Lord  Nortbington  hi  Ihvour  of  the  old  eovrt  party,  axids 
oppo<sition  to  the  views  of  Lord  Charlemont  p  ,!•!  -  W 
in  Ireland.   Hie  coalition-ministry  was  itseii  at  an  cs. 
befbre  the  dose  of  tiic  year  1783^  In  Mandt  of  the  m» 
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ceedmf;  year  Mr.  Pitt  disiolved  parluuneikt,  and  Mr. 
Windham  again  contested  Nimriflli*  and  thk  tine  with 

Miccess- 

Mr.  \Vindham  made  hn  first  iqpeech  in  parlianient  on 
the  iulEiieei  of  the  Westioiiuter  tcrutiny.  on  the  9th  of 
Febniuy,  17BS.  The  particular  motion  waa,  to  order  the 

higti  lirviliffto  make  an  imnitdiatf  relurn  :  it  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  uhoni  Mr.  Windham  replied,  and  he  waa 
followed  by  .Mr.  Fox,  who  congratulated  the  Ilousti  on  'the 
accession  6i  the  abiUties  they  had  witneased.'  Mr.  Wind- 
liani  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warrea  HaatiDO.  the  particular  ebarge  intnuted 
to  him  bein;  the  ttreaen  of  a  treaty  made  witfet  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khan  in  1774,  after  an  inva^iion  of  his  territories 
by  the  Company  s  troops,  and  llie  payment  by  the  Nabob 
of  the  sum  of  1.'>0,IXK)/.  on  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  tht 
Jtegencv  questions  wliich  arose  la  1788  out  ol  the  kings 
illness,  Mr.  Wiiulltani  took  a  decided  and  zealous  part  in 
favour  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wa!«  to 
the  regency,  and  against  any  restrictions  on  his  power. 
When  this  parliament,  Mr.  Windham's  first  parliament, 
was  dissolved  in  June,  1700,  he  had  already  acquired  a 
ripe  political  reputation. 

Mr.  Windham  was  a^ain  elected  for  Norwich  in  the  new 
parlianieiit.  In  the  division  of  the  Whig  party,  which 
was  shortly  alter  caused  by  the  events  of  the  French  Ke- 
vdutioat  M  took  part  with  Mr.  Burke,  Lords  FitzwiiliaOi 
aitd  Staeneer,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  zealously  aup> 
>ortea  the  war  with  France.  In  1794,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
anJ,  T.oiJs  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliani,  and  Mr.  Windham 
joifitd  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet,  Mr.  Windham  leceivint:  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary-at-war.  He  held  this  office  until 
February,  1801,  when  hp  resmied,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
rx>rd  Loughborough,  Lord  GrenvUle,  Lord  Spencer,  and 
Mr.  ]>undBa,  because  the  kins  wouLi  not  oonMotto  the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Koman  Catholica  in  Iretaid 
which  thf>y  considered  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
legislative  utuon.  During  the  seven  years  that  Mr.  Wind- 
ham hstd  Ijeeii  ill  office,  he  hud  introduced  many  useful 
relorms  into  the  admioibtratioii  ut  tlie  army.  On  the  lUth 
of  duly,  1708,  ht  had  married  Cecilia,  a  daughter  of  Ad- 
miral rorreat,  a  tcit  gallant  and  distinguished  officer ;  and 
thia  marriage  addea  much  to  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Addingtou  was  placed  al  tlu>  head  of  the  new  ad- 
niinistmtion.  which  immediately  ajiplicd  itself  to  bringing 
tlie  '.var  to  a  teriiunation.  and  in  the  autumn  ol  duiitiij 
(he  prorogation  ol  parliament,  arranged  the  pii^iiuuiiartes 
if  tnc  peace  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Windham  took  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  opposing  this  peace.  On  the  13th  ot  May, 
1802;  he  moved  an  addraa  to  his  maiesty,  deploring  the 
■aicrifioea  which  bad  been  made  bv  Uie  treaty,  and  the 
nereaae  of  territory  and  power  which  it  had  confirmed  to 
"^rance ;  a  similar  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Liorda  by  Lord  Grcnville.  The  address  wa*  rejected  in 
>olh  Houses  by  overpowering  majorities.  Mr.  Windham  a 
-i)urse  with  reference  to  this  peace  caused  the  loss  of  his 
e-election  fbr  Norwich,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
n  the  summer  of  1802.  An  attempt  was  maa«»  on  his 
leini^  defeated  at  Norwich,  to  hrinf  nim  fiirward  as  a  can* 
i'late  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  subscription  was 
:iji:u  dlately  set  on  lout  l»y  his  iVu  tuis  to  eli'ecl  this  object ; 
ut  'Sir.  Wmdham  (Jeclined  the  otier.  and,  through  the 
itc  rest  of  the  Grenville  family,  he  was  electerl  for  the 
orijugh  of  St.  Mawes. 

The'  peace  of  Amiena  was  not  long-lived:  after  the 
enewnl  of  the  war  in  1803,  Mr.  Addington's  adminiatiaF 

on,  which  had  begun  with  general  support  in  parliament 
nd  with  the  confidence  ot  the  country,  was  suddenly 
laken  materially.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  liad  both  advo- 
ilGtl  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  former  especially  had 
iven  Mr.  Adilinrton  etfcctivc  support  at  the  ontset  of  his 
dministration.  Bat  when  the  war  broke  out  again,  a 
enenU  opinion  prevailed  that  the  ministry  was  incom- 
etent  to  cany  it  on :  and  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
rined,  and  by  their  infinencc  largely  increa.sed,  an  opposi- 
on  that  hatf  been  1  cfon'  coufineu  to  the  small  party  led 
f  Mr.  Windham  m  the  Hou&c  of  Commons  and  by  Lord 
TonviUc  in  the  Hovisu  of  Lords.  A  .series  nt  divisions,  on 
icstionaall  more  or  less  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ar,  m  wMdi  the  minister's  tnsuQK^  gradually  dwindled 
9wn  to  an  exceedingly  smail  one,  csusedMr.  Addii^on's 
iismfttion  in  April,  1804.  Mr.  Fitt  waa  commissioned  by 
ie  lanflr  to  fonn  a  near  miniitiy,  and  cndeavouied  to  Ibrm 


one  which  should  comprise  Mr.  Fox  as  well  as  Lord  Grcu- 
ville  and  Mr.  Windham.  But  the  king  would  not  hear  ot 
Mr.  Fox's  name :  and  on  Mr.  Fitt  yielding  to  the  royal 
objection  to  that  statesman,  Mr.  Wiodlm  and  huii  Qnilh 
ville  refused  to  join  his  mioiatry. 

Mr.  Windham  was  now  again  united  in  opposition  with 
his  old  political  friend  and  the  iii«nd  of  his  school-boy 
day.s,  Mr.  Fox,  against  a  ministry  which,  formed  ex- 
clusively out  of  Mr.  Pitf.s  old  connection,  could  obtain 
the  confidence  of  neither.  The  deaih  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1806 
brought  him  into  office,  in  Lord  Grenviile'g  administ ration 
of  USt  Talen^  whan  Mr.  Fox  waa  made  lii»«igaaacN»taqrt 
and  Mir.  Windham  aeeretary  for  the  war  aad  eolontel  de* 

partments.  He  applied  himself  diligently,  on  cr.trring; 
office,  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  iiicita^m^ 
111!  i;ulitary  force  oi  ili>  l  i  untry  :  an  i  on  tJie  3rd  of  April, 
IbOD,  he  opened  his  views  on  thi-s  cjucbtion  at  great  length 
to  the  liou^e  of  Commons,  in  moving  for  leave  to  briqg  in 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Additional  Force  Act.  Uia  chief  o^eot 
waa  to  better  the  oondition  of  the  soldlar,  and  hmIm  fha 
army  a  more  inviting  profession.  The  object  on  repealing 
the  Additional  Force  Act  was  to  remove  the  obstacles 
created  by  its  hi^h  bounties  to  the  ordinary  recruiting  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Windham's  various  particular  proposals  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  and  pensions  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
for  shortening  the  time  of  service,  were  carried  into  effect 
by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Windham's  period  of  offiaa  ended 
on  the  25th  of  Marcti,  1807,  when  tiie  administration  of 
the  Talents  came  to  an  end,  owing  to  a  di^ia&preement  with 
the  king  on  the  subject  of  a  proposal  to  give  the  Roman 
Cathohcs  privileges  in  tlie  army.  Mr.  Windham  had 
shortly  be  lore  dechned  an  offer  of  a  peerage,  and  at  the 

! general  election  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  been  returned 
or  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  having  been  petitioned 
against,  and  having  kat  bis  seat  fiw  that  oonnty  on  petition, 
had  taken  lus  seat  for  the  borough  of  New  Romney,  for 
which  place  he  had  also  been  elected. 

The  new  ministry  atrain  dissolved  pariiaiiii  p.t  ;  uni;.  by 
the  interest  of  Lord  Fitzwilham,  Mr.  Windh;.iii  v.  i..  ui.w 
chosen  for  Higham-Femirs.  In  the  session  of  18U6  Mr. 
Windham  strongly  denounced  the  expedttion  against 
Copenhagen,  and,  in  the  nibaeqnant  sesskm,  the  iJl» 
fitted  Wdeheim  ezjieditioa.  On  tne  resignation  of  Locd 
CfLstlerea^h  and  ^Ii-.  Canninjr,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Walchtren  expedition,  and  on  the  consequent  offer  of 
Mr.  Perceviil  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  which  they 
ultimately  declined,  thtsre  was  a  prospect  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's return  to  office,  which  he  contemplated  with  no 
pleasure.  '  I  have  not  virtue  enough,'  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Amyot,  to  whose  biographical  sketch,  prefixi^  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Windham's  speeches,  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  this  account,  '  to  wish  the  ministers  out,  at 
the  risk  of  being  one  of  those  ^vho  m  .y  be  called  upon  to 
succeed  them.  .  .  .  If  I  eoula  iiUvay.s  be  as  well  as  I 
am  here,  if  Downini;  Street  were  in  Felbrigg  Pal k,  or  a 
do/en  miles  from  London,  1  should  thuik  much  less  about 
it ;  but  the  being  called  upon  to  read  and  wi  ite,  to  con- 
sider and  decide,  when  one  is  exhausted  and  worn  down 
with  oneVi  duty  in  parliament,  has  lomething  in  it  that 
hardly  any  auvanlagcs  or  gratifications  can  repay;  and 
I  am  afraid  my  inabilities  in  point  of  health  and  strength 
are  not  got  the  better  of,  even  fn  the  two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  I  w.i^s  la^t  in  office.'  And  again, 
'  I  have  nad  letters,  with  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence, both  from  Lord  Grey,  and  &ocd  Grenville.  I 
shoDid  tldnk  ^t  the  niniiteia  will  contrive  to  go  on,  and 
I  cannot  but  hope  it :  for,  in  the  other  event,  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  \%hat  is  to  be  done.  ...  1  feel  but  httle 
stomach  to  return  to  otlice,  unless  I  can  have  riirle-blunche 
as  to  mv  militaiy  plans;  and  even  then  the  whole  is  so 
be-devilled.  that  there  is  no  restoring  things  to  their 
original  state.*  111-heallh  had  much  to  do  with  this  dis- 
inclination fbr  official  life.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
past  a  constant  sufferer  from  rheumatic  complaints.  In 
May,  1810,  he  found  himself  afflicted  with  a  large  tiunonr 
in  the  hip,  which,  having  been  ne>jlec1ed  till  then,  caused 
him  much  alarm,  and  ultimately  brought  on  his  death.  In 
July  of  the  preceding  year  he  had,  on  his  return  home 
one  evening,  seen  a  house  on  fire  in  Conduit  Street, 
dangerously  near  to  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
North,  who  was  at  the  time  abroad,  and  whose  valuable 
library  waa  Ihua  thraatened  with  immediate  destmctisa, 
and  had  given  moat  lealoua  assistance  in  carrying  away 
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Mr.  Norih'H  books,  succoedins  in  savitie  about  four-fiflhs 
of  them  before  the  hutise  was  consumed.  Durinij  his 
exertions  he  fell  and  hurt  himstflf  in  the  hip  :  and  thin 
was  the  ori);in  of  the  tumour.  In  May,  1810,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  he  should  undergo  an  operation  for  the 
cxti-action  of  the  tumour.  The  operution  was  performed 
on  the  17th  of  that  month  ;  at  first  everything  went  on 
well,  but  symptomatic  fever  afterwards  came  on,  and  he 
then  grew  daily  worse,  until  the  3rd  of  June,  on  which 
day  he  died. 

Mr.  Windham  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  not  so 
brilliant  as  thoxe  of  his  contemporaries,  ritt,  Fox,  and 
Uurke,  yet  one  which  is  generally  associated  with  theirs, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  association.  His  was  a  refined 
and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  if  his  elocjuence  had  not 
the  power  or  forc^e  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  Cannmg  justly  said, 
•  the  most  commanding '  they  had  ever  heard  in  the  house, 
it  was  '  the  most  insinuating.'  His  political  life  was 
marked  throughout  by  a  high  sen^  of  honour ;  and  if  his 
opinions  may  in  some  respects  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  as  for  instance  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  which,  first  and  last,  he  opposed,  he  had  always 
the  courage  to  avow  opinions  which  placed  him  in  op- 
position to  those  with  w^hom  he  usually  acted,  and  exposed 
nim  to  popular  disapprobation.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  mathematician.  Dr.  .lohnson,  writing  of  a 
visit  which  Windham  had  paid  him,  says,  '  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  not  have  again  till  I  come  back  to  the 
regions  of  literature,  and  there  Windham  is  "  inter  stellas 
luna  minores."  '  In  a  word,  Mr.  Windham  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  the  description  has  been  generally  adopted  as 
appropriate,  as  a  model  of  the  true  English  sentleman. 

His  speeches  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
S  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  Life  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot, 
who  was  for  some  years  his  private  secretary. 

WINDLASS  is  a  general  name  for  any  machine  con- 
■isting  of  a  barrel,  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  which 
turns  between  two  pointi  of  support  on  a  pivot  at  each 
extremity  of  its  axis,  or  upon  a  pivot  at  one  extremity 
^nly.  Tne  machine,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  pa.ssing 
round  the  barrel,  raises  heavy  burthens,  or  draws  them 
towards  itself.  Thus  the  trinch  and  axle,  the  trindlass  by 
which  on  board  of  small  ships  the  anchors  ai'e  weighed, 
and  even  the  capttan,  are  as  many  diflerent  forms  of  the 
tame  machine. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  all  these  machines  are 
those  which  have  been  described  under  Whkkl  and  Axle  ; 
and  in  the  two  last  the  power  of  men  is  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  handspokes  or  levers  inserted  at  their  opposite 
extremities  in  holes  made  in  the  axle  or  barrel  to  receive 
them.  In  the  capstan,  the  axis  of  the  barrel  being 
vertical,  the  handspokes  arc  in  horizontal  ]>ot<itions,  and 
the  men  exert  a  continuous  pressure  against  them  while 
walking  round  ;  but  in  the  machine  to  which  the  name  of 
windlass  is  more  particularly  applied,  the  barrel  is  a 
horizontal  cylinder,  as  in  the  wincli  and  axle.  In  order  to 
turn  the  cylinder  on  its  axis,  the  men  mountini:  on  it 
plant  their  handspokes  vertically 
formed  at  intervals  for  the  purpose 
as  high  as  they  can  reach,  they  piil 
when  the  cylinder  is  turned  nearly 

handspokes  being  almost  in  horizontal  positions,  the  men 
throw  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies  and  by 
the  weight  the  cylinder  is  still  further  turned.  After  this, 
the  handspokes  are  drawn  out  and  planted  in  other  holes, 
which  now  are  in  vertical  positions,  and  the  like  exertions 
of  muscular  force  and  pressure  are  repeated  till  the 
anchor  is  weighed  or  the  weight  raised.  The  machine 
permits  the  power  of  men  to  be  applied,  in  one  position 
of  the  handspokes,  in  tliemost  advantageous  manner;  and 
in  this  respect  it  may  l>e  considered  superior  to  the 
capstan  :  tne  lengths  of  the  handspokes  are,  however, 
limited  to  about  six  feet,  whereas  those  of  a  capstan  may, 
in  almost  every  ca.se,  be  much  longer;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  latter  machine  allows  a  greater  number  of 
men  to  act  at  once. 

Ihe  vertical  windlass,  or  capstan,  was  originally  a  short 
cylindrical  column  turning  on  its  axis  by  means  of  levers 
or  bars  of  considerable  length  which  passed  cjuile  thruiiuh 
the  perforations  made  to  receive  them  at  the  top  of  the 
column ;  the  pivot  or  axle  upon  which  it  turned  entered, 
as  at  present,  into  the  floor  or  deck  u)M)n  which  the 
machine  was  placed.    It  appears  to  have  been  first  used, 


in  a  series  ot  holes 
then  grasping  them 
I  towards  themselves : 
a  quarter  round,  the 


at  least  in  Europe,  on  board  of  Portutrncse  or  SjinnUh 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  anchors,  and  it  wa* 
introduced  in  the  British  navy  in  the  time  of  Qutcu 
Elizabeth:  its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derivt-d 
from  '  cabestantc,'  which  in  the  Spanish  navy  is  the  name 
given  to  the  machine.  In  its  original  form  it  wa>  subject 
to  a  great  defect  arising  from  the  trouble  and  delay  which 
was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  raising  the  coils  of  rope  on 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  when,  after  several  turns,  they 
arrived  at  its  foot.  For  this  purpose  it  was  neces-sar}'  to 
cease  turning  the  machine,  and  to  secure  the  rope  or 
messenger,  that  the  weight  might  not  descend  while  the 
upper  coils  were  being  removed  from  the  cylinder,  am! 
while  the  three  or  four  lowest,  which  it  was  necessar}- 
to  leave  on,  in  order  by  their  friction  to  hold  up  th« 
weight  when  the  fastenings  by  which  the  rope  wa* 
secured  should  be  cast  loose,  were  raised  to  the  top  of  th« 
cylinder.  Alter  this,  the  revolutions  of  the  machin* 
recommenced.  The  removal  of  the  coils  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  called 'surging  thf 
messenger;'  and  the  method  just  described  evidentlt 
causes  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  on  shi{>-boad 
may  be  an  inconvenience  of  great  magnitude. 

In  173'J  and  1741  the  French  Acadtmie  des  Science, 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  '  Mf moires'  on  the  subject  of 
capstans,  and  several  methods  were  in  consequence  pn> 
posed  for  constructing  them,  so  that  without  .suspending 
the  motion  the  rope  might  raise  itself  on  the  liarrel.  In 
I7i>4  Charles  Lalande  suegested  that  the  cylinder  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  spiral  projection  of  wood,  like  th« 
thread  of  a  screw,  between  the  turns  of  which  the  rope 
might  coil  itself  as  the  cylinder  revolved,  and  thtis  con- 
tinually rise  to  the  upper  extremity,  from  whence  it  roighl 
be  afterwards  removed  by  hand.  The  same  astronomer 
also  invented  a  species  of  paull,  which  was  aAerwards 
generally  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use  ;  it  consists  of  an  anii 
of  metal  capable  of  turning  on  a  pivot  near  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  barrel ;  and  as  the  latter  revolves,  droppin; 
by  its  weight  into  a  notch  cut  in  the  upper  surface  of  i 
ring  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  fixed  to  the  floor  or  detk 
round  the  base  of  the  machine. 

Capstans  are  now  generally  made,  as  in  the  subjoinrti 


m 

figure:  the  axle  or  contral  ]nirt  of  the  barrel,  ^vhich 
pears  at  A.  is  a  cylinder  of  oak.  on  the  surface  of  which  a.- 
strongly  fastened  six  ribs,  B,  B,  &c.,  or  whelps,  aitthcv  a/r 
called,  like  butlresseg  ;  these  are  at  equal  distances  'Crc-s. 
one  another,  and  ha\e  their  fiice«  inclined  to  the  uxis  so  >• 
to  give  to  the  part  of  the  machine  on  which  the  rope 
messenger  is  to  turn  a  ]>yiainidal  or  conical  figure.  TN 
upper  part,  CC,  of  Ihe  ciii>slan,  which  is  cylindrical.  ar»d 
callcil  the  drum-head,  haa  notclies  on  its  inferior  surface  t. 
receive  the  heads  of  Ihe  ribs;  and  on  its  convex  kurlar- 
are  the  holes  n  a,  fee.  lor  the  reception  of  llie  bars  by  w  hici 
it  is  to  be  turned.  The  libs  by  the  friction  which  thn 
create,  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  round  the  bam  . 
and  the  conical  form  allows  the  roi>e  ejisily  to  a&ceud 
towards  the  upper  part  ha  it  winds  about  the  bam! 
Paulls  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  aie  ^huwn  *' 
b  b.  &c. 

Frequently  Ihe  ca|)stan  is  made  to  consLst  of  two  pa;;- 
each  MinilurtothiLt  which  has  been  described,  and  atta.cti<: 


one  above  tlu-  other  to  thcsiuiic  vertical  axle  ;  one  of  tJus 
being  on  Uk-  quaitcr-deck,  and  the  other  on  the  maiu-Ueck 
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athip:  thctwo)miis  are  turMdbjriiMiiwhotfdagMnatIhe 
bars  of  both  at  th«  same  time. 

Chptain  Phillip  »,  few  yean  since  invratod  a  double 
capstan,  similar  iii  appearance  to  that  wl.leli  lias  jiist  been 
noticed,  and  having  an  iron  r\1c  wiili  wliit  h  buth  may  be 
connected  so  :is  \u  tnni  toLit  lluT,  liko  l!u'  IcniuT,  il"  re- 
quired. But  an  appanitua  is  provided  by  wiiich  the  lower 
capstan  cm  ba  duengaged  from  the  axle,  and  by  which 
at  tb*  tame  time  the  latter  can  be  eooneeted  with  wheel- 
work  below  its  bairel.  In  this  state,  the  ni>per  capstan 
being  turned  round  as  usual,  the  ax)e,  which  naa  a  pinion 
near  itb  lower  extremity,  gives  motion  ]iy  tliut  pinion  to 
three  toothed  wheels  at  equal  clistauceti  from  one  another 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  wtiu:>e  centre  is  in  the  axis 
of  tile  pinion;  and  the  teeth  of  these  wheels  working  in 
teeth  1^  the  interior  cinsuiulerence  of  a  ring  which  sur- 
foundttiienit  and  which  »  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
capstan,  gives  a  revolving  motion  to  the  latter,  with  a 
power  which,  from  the  sizes  of  the  wheels,  is  four  time»  as 
;,'reat  as  that  which  is  applieii  af  the  clruir.-hcaJ  oi'  the 
\ippcr  capstan.  In  estimatin;;  the  whole  jiower  at'  this 
douhle  caiistuti  there  inu>t  n'.oii'ovcr  he  aiKied  lo  that 
which  has  been  mentioned,  the  power  resulting  {iom  the 
prc^ure  exerted  by  the  men  who  torn  the  lower  capstan 
by  the  baia  in  its  own  drum -head. 

WINDMILL  ia  a  buHding  containing  maehiner}'  for 
grindinc:  com,  pumping  water,  >..-\witi'4  wood,  or  for  an^' 
purpose  dependinsr  on  whtelwork,  to  whicli  u;uiiua  is 
coinniutiicated  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  'NVindmilU  are 
of  two  kinds:  m  one,  the  wind  is  made  to  act  upon 
Vrnma  or  sails,  generally  four,  wUirh  are  disposed  so 
aa  to  nnrolTe  by  that  action  in  a  ptane  which  is  nearly 
Tertieal ;  end  in  the  other,  the  axis  o?  revolution  being  pre- 
cisely vertical,  any  point  on  the  sitrl'acc  of  a  vane  revolves 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  lormer  i$  called  a  vertical,  and 
the  latter  a  horizontal  windmill. 

Tlie  time  when  windmills  were  invented  is  quite  uncer- 
tain: these  useful  machines  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romany  and  it  ia  pfeftttmed  thai 
they  originated  in  the  ages  of  eomparative  oarirness  which 
prt'ceded  the  thirteenth  ccnfiir\'.  Tlic  earliest  1nu-es  of 
tiieir  existence  are  found  in  Holland;  and  ihey  were  pro- 
bably first  used  to  remove  the  water  from  thi'  mai-shes  of 
that  country,  which,  from  its  flatness,  is  incapuble  ut  being 
drained  by  hydraulic  maehiner)*. 

The  boilding  is  generally  a  wall  of  timber  or  brickwork 
in  the  form  ofa  frastom  of  a  cone ;  and  the  smeller  kind  of 
mill  when  formed  of  timber  is  capable,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
of  being  turned  round  horizontally  on  an  axis,  in  order  that 
tiie  plane  in  which  the  rad)i  or  arms  of  the  sails  revolve 
may  be  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  latter  to  act  upon  the  sails 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  In  other  kinds  of  mills 
the  conical  wall  A  B  is  terminated  above  by  &  wooden  dome 
C,«hichiaeapableofrevolvinghoaiontallyuponiL  Aring, 


E  K.  of  wooil,  jiitminL'  the  lower  ]mrt  of  the  dtiine.  n'sts 
u]>«->n  a  iiui;  (i  H.  of  liie  sjuno  nniteiial  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  surfaces  in  contael  lieimr  made  vt  ly  smo.  tli, 
tiae  fiinuer  may  eataly  be  turned  round  upon  the  latter. 


being  prevented  from  sliding  oiT  by  a  rim  which  project* 
Arom  it,  aa  at  K.  and  descends  over  the  inierior  circum- 
ference of  the  iwver  ring.  The  revohition  is  however 

facilitated  hy  jjlai  iuic  between  the  two  rinirs  of  woud  one 
of  nicUl,  ill  s%hieh  are  tixcd  four  or  six  small  wIiclU  or 
rollers,  as  ,i />,  on  hoiuoutal  ikvits.  'I'he  weii,'ht  of  the 
dome  is  supported  on  tluse  rollers,  which  turn  by  its 
motion.  Small  wheels  or  rollers,  as  d,  are  also  fixed  on 
vertical  axes  in  the  proiecting  rim  just  mentioned;  and 
as  the  dome  revolves  the  eircumferencea  of  these  iwleia 
press  against  and  turn  upon  the  interior  flMiee  of  fltt  ring 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

I'he  dome  m  tuinini:  carries  willi  it  the  windsjiils  MN 
ami  their  axle  P  Q :  and  thus  the  latter  may  t>e  made  to 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  the  plane  in 
which  the  ndii  of  tlie  sails  turn  mav  be  made  perpen- 
dicular to  that  directioa.  The  revolution  is  sometimes 
accomplished  hy  the  force  of  a  man  applied  to  a  winch 
near  the  gruund':  an  endless  rope,  as  it  is  called,  or  one 
whose  ends  are  spliced  fogethn,  jiasses  under  a  pulley  on 
the  axle  of  the  winch,  and  over  ouo  near  the  top  of  the 
mill  ;  and  the  latter  pulley  in  revolving  gives  motion  to  a 
wheel  and  pinion,  the  last  of  which  works  in  teeth  on  the 
exterior  circumference  of  the  ring  which  fbrma  the  lower 
part  of  the  dome. 

But  in  general  the  wind  itself  is  made  to  turn  the  dome 
of  the  mill  so  thai  the  sails  may  contimie  in  the  j)roper 
position  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  w  iiid  :  tor  this 
puq)ose  there  is  provided  a  set  of  small  vaiun  I,,  which 
arc  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  horizontal  arm  pro- 
jecting from  the  dome  in  a  plane  passing  through  the 
vertinl  shaft  of  the  mill,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
great  sails.  These  vanes  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  that  ]jtaiie,  and  are  set  lu  motion  hy  the  ^jressurc 
of  the  wind  when  the  latter  dcvutcs  from  the  plane  of 
their  nmliou,  or  liom  a  jilnne  perpendicular  to  that  in 
which  the  radii  of  the  great  sails  revolve :  a  pinion  on  the 
axis  ^ves  motion  to  a  wheel,  and  the  axle  of  this  last  car- 
ries a  pinion  m,  whoae  teeth  work  in  those  of  the  wheel  n ; 
the  axle  of  this  Inst  carries  a  pinion  ft,  whoae  teeth  work 
in  others  which  are  fom-i  1  on  tlu'  exterior  eireuinfereiue 
ot  the  ring  G  H,  furiuuit;  the  hase  of  the  dome.  By  this 
means  the  dome  is  made  to  icvolve  horizontally  so  as 
aJways  to  present  the  axle  PQ  ot  the  wind-sails  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

This  axle  is  usually  inclined  about  10  degrees  to  a  hori- 
zontal line :  it  la  supported  at  the  Inner  extremity  P,  which 
is  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  dome,  on  the  top 
of  the  vertical  shaft  S  T  of  the  mill,  and  near  the  opposite 
extremity  on  a  block  under  ;i  pei  toration  in  the  dome. 
The  axle  passes  thi-ous:h  this  perionitiun,  and  the  radii  or 
arms  of  the  sails  arc  affixed  to  it  on  the  exterior  ;  the  axle 
and  the  sails  which  it  carries  revolve  with  the  dome 
about  the  lower  point  of  support.  A  toothed  wheel  R  ia 
fixed  perpendicularly  on  the  axle,  and  revolves  with  it  by 
the  jnessnri;  of  the  wind  on  the  sails;  and  the  teeth  or 
col;s  ot  lliis  wheel  drive  those  ot'  ,i  lantern  or  jjiuion  S  on 
the  vertical  shaft  of  the  juiil.  To  llu*  »hai\  a*  an  axle  the 
upper  miJIsttJiie  is  iixed  so  as  to  revolve  with  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  ;  and  tiie  com  being  placed  in  a  hopper  or 
funnel,  ia  allowed  to  run  from  thence  between  the  stones 
through  ft  small  channel,  and  through  a  perforation  about 
the  cmtre  oT  the  upper  one.  The  lower  millstone  is  sta- 
tionar}',  and  the  corn  beiiii;  fjround,  the  meal  is  received  in 
vessels  underneath.  The  principal  wheel  R  is  furnished 
with  a  br.t/;y,  by  w  hich  its  motion  nay  be  dwdced  or 

stopped  at  pleasure. 

The  four  nulii,  ur  whips,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  sails, 
are  let  into  the  axle  at  right  angles  to  it  and  to  one  an- 
other, so  that  a  plane  pa-ssing  through  them  will  decline 

ahont  10  detrree..,  from  a  vertical  position  :  into  each  of 
these  radii  or  arms  are  fixed  a  numher  of  slaves  of  wood, 
each  five  or  six  feet  long,  at  ritrht  anirUs  to  it  and  inclined 
to  the  plane  passing  through  the  arms,  but  approaching 
nearer  to  coincidence  with  soeh  jilatic  as  they  arc  more 
distant  from  the  axle  :  the  ends  of  these  staves  are  inserted 
in  a  rad  of  wood  extei«ding  nearly  the  whole  length  af  the 
arm  :  and  thus  there  is  formt-d  a  sort  of  lattice-work  on 
which  canvas  is  spread  to  receive  the  action  of  the  winJ. 
In  sMJir.e  c.'L^es  each  r.ulin.',  or  '.'.lup  of  a  windmill  sail  is 
above  thirty  tei'l  in  length  from  the  axle  to  Its  extretiiily. 

'llie  variations  in  the  force  of  the  wind  rccpiire  that  the 
quantity  of  canvas  on  the  sails  should  be  vaned  acccni- 
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ingly;  and  the  contraction  as  woll  aa  the  ex|ian^iiir.  of  :l 
Mil  la  usually  effected  by  meatib  of  ropes  fastened  to  it 
in  thret  places  or  more,  "these  ropes  ma^'  be  dtlMr  drawn 
tight  or  relaxed  is  required;  but  for  either  purpoae  it  ia 
neeeaiary  that  the  mill  shonld  Tor  a  time  be  slopped ;  and 
a-s  the  -stoppage  is  attended  with  preat  inconvenience, 
several  methotu  have  been  devised  for  rolline  and  unroll- 
Mills  while  in  iiutnon.  One  of  these,  which  wii.-, 
invented  by  Mr.  Bywater,  consist*  in  the  applicalion,  on 
each  arm  or  whip,  of  a  cylinder  or  roller  to  which  the 
canvaa  is  attached :  this  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
ami,  and  ha*  a  toodted  wheel  at  the  extremity  neamit  to 
the  axle ;  the  teeth  of  this  wheel  work  in  those  of  two 
other  wheels,  and  the  motion  of  one  or  the  otlier  of  these 
i;*.'in<:  '-lopped,  the  eylnuier  loiU  i)p  or  uninlls  the  canvas, 
beinii^  made  to  tujii  un  U»  axis  by  the  acUun  ut  the  wind 
on  the  sail.  Several  methods  have  also  been  proposed  for 
equitJiziag  tlie  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  mill, 
and  they  consist  generally  in  (he  employment  of  a  aeries 
of  valves  fixed  in  the  fianit*  work  of  each  sail.  Tlu'se 
valves  revolve  on  pivots  which  aie  lef  into  the  iVames; 
.md  as  the  force  of  the  wind  i(Rre;ise>.  they  inc-^t  tit.  in 
tiirnine,  less  of  their  surtacfs  to  its  action,  m  that  tlic 
pressure  is  rendered  nearly  equable.  None  of  the  methods 
seems  however  to  be  in  use,  piobabljr  on  account  of  the 
great  additional  expense  with  which  the  coDstruCtion 
would  be  attended. 

A  horizontal  windmill  is  a  great  cylindrical  frame  of 
limber,  whit  h  is  tnnde  )o  revolve  abcut  ;i  \  i-itieiil  axis, 
and  its  eunvcx  suilace  is  formed  of  boards  attached  in 
vertical  positions  to  the  upper  and  lower  paitis  of  the 
frame.  The  plane  of  each  board  is  oblique  to  the  lines  in 
which  the  wind  impinges  on  it,  the  direction  in  which  flie 
latter  blows  bein^  supposed  to  be  paiallel  to  the  horizon ; 
and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  fixed  cylinder  having;  the 
same  vertical  iixi-^  as  ihe  other;  this  consists  of  a  screen 
formed  by  a  nuaibci  ui  boards  which  are  disposed  bo  that, 
in  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  blow,  it  may  enter 
between  theni  on  one  side  only  of  a  vertical  plane  pas»in{; 
thrnujfh  the  axis.  The  wind  thus  entering  acts  upon  the 
oblique  surfiices  of  the  boaidsi^ut  the  interior  cylinder 
on  one  dde  of  the  axis,  while  it  is,  in  a  threat  defiree,  pre- 
vented by  the  screen  from  actin;,'  upon  liie  Ijoards  on  the 
opposite  side;  these  boards  lln:ielu»e  mct-t  with  sinail 
resistance  when,  durinp  each  revolution,  they  come  up 
towards  (he  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blows.  In 
horizontal  mills  one  board  may  receive  an  impulse  equal 
to  that  which  the  wind  communieaies  to  a  sail  «S  equal 
aT«a  in  a  vertical  mill ;  but  in  the  latter  all  tiie  sailfl  are 
acted  upon  etiKally  at  the  same  time,  whereas  in  the 
toriner  only  one  ur  two  can  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
•.viiid,  and  there  is  alv.ays,  besides,  >oilie  re-i-'anee  expe- 
lienced  in  returuing  against  the  wind.  ^Ir,  Smeaton  esti- 
mated that  tlie  power  Of  a  horizontal  mill  was  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  power  of  a  vertical  mill,  the  dimensions 
of  the  sails  or  vanes  beinsr  equal  in  both ;  but  it  is  observed 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  that  i  i  this  estimate  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  resolved  part  ot  the  svind's  force  which  presses 
the  pivot  of  the  axle  aKaiiist  its  support,  and  wiueh  is  lost 
on  the  sails  of  the  veitical  mill;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  power  of  (he  latter  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  times 
as  great  as  Uiat  of  a  horizontal  milL  Tlie  effeolive  power 
of  the  vertical  mill  is  however  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  liind,  that  the  latter  is  now  seldom  con- 
st] net  ed. 

For  an  account  of  Mr,  neais,,i '»  iuipnAed  itmst nn-iioii 
of  horizontal  mills,  see  Brewster's  edition  of  Fergusons 
•  Lectures,'  vol.  ii.  The  effective  force  of  the  wind  in 
turning  the  sails  of  a  mill  is  investigated  in  the  article 

WiSflWAIL. 

WINDOW.  Though  almost  unknown  in  aatient  arclii- 
tecture,  at  lea.st  in  the  relisrious  and  other  monumental 
Mructures  of  ihe  Kg)-pliaiis,  Cl  eil  and  lloman-.  \\Iir1i 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  require  tliem,  windows  »<e  ex- 
ceedingly important  features  in  the  Gothic  and  other 
styles,  and  that  not  only  for  one,  but  every  class  of  buitd- 
inf|s.  In  the  Gothic  more  especially  they  are  so  charac- 
teristic by  thcit  general  forms  and  ])ropudions,  as  well  as 
their  decoration  and  details,  as  to  be  in  that  style  e(|uiva- 
lent  to  what  the  oidcrs  are  in  ihe  leinpl.  avehiU  eliire  of 
antiquity.  Gothic  without  wiathv.ss  woulil  he  as  delieiert 
111  I  Xjiu  -.  iiiii  .IS  (Ireei.in  architecture   \^i■hout  coiilllins. 

Grecian  arctutccture,  on  the  contrary,  hardly  admits  win- 


dows, since,  itutead  of  addinc  to,  they  rather  mar  itj 
expression  and  detract  from  its  character.  There  are 
indeed  some  examples  of  windows  both  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  buildinf^ — for  instance;  in  the  Ereolitheum  at 
Athens,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  TivoU— yet  no  mot« 

than  barely  fo  serve  :ls  authorities,  and  to  show  how  aper- 
tures of  the  kind  were  designed.  He>idea  bein^  oi'  e.vceed- 
ini:!y  lare  oeeurreiu-e  in  chLvsical  architecture,  the  vsinJows 
theUi&eives  were  very  tVw  in  number,  aud  never  plawed  iO 
as  to  form  more  than  one  tier  or  story  of  them ;  coiue> 
quentlj  the  effect  was  totally  different  from  that  attending 
two  or  more  continuous  range,  of  windows  placed  one  over 
the  other.  In  fact,  however  well  they  may  be  designed  in 
themselves,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  windows, 
at  least  any  u'reat  nuiiil)er  of  them,  wilh  nJunuiar  compev 
sition;  hence  many  modern  buittliugo.vvliichatfect  to  bt  uitni 
and  purely  classical  in  other  respects,  are  in  a  compound 
style,  formed  bv  applieatiou  of  two  different  modes,  which, 
if  not  essentiaAy  mcompatible,  are  of  very  r^posite  cha- 
racter, viz.  (lie  olumnar,  and  the  fenntnited  or  that  in 
which  windows  are  the  chief  features.  Our  so-called 
Grecian  s1\le  of  the  present  day  is  hIiuosI  so  entirely  of 
this  nuxcd'  cltaiiicler,  thai  while  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
point  out  exceptions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify 
instances.  We  may  however  remark  of  the  Post-Ofiice, 
London,  that  it  exhibits  all  the  three  modes ;  the  columnar 
in  the  portico,  the  fenestrated  in  the  division  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  windows  and  columns  tcigether  at  the  extreroi- 
tii  s:  and  though  intended  to  correspond  with  the  portico 
and  balance  it  in  (he  design,  these  last-mentioned  part* 
show  how  greatly  the  effect  of  columnar  architecture  is 
weakened  by  the  introduction  of  windows.  Nor  is  the 
effect  better  when,  instead  of  the  columns  being  engaged, 
or  else  merely  detached,  as  in  (hat  example,  from  the  wall 
behind  them,  they  are  brought  so  far  forwaid  as  to  form  a 
(i)loiinadc  before  the  wall.  Such  is  the  case  wiiU  i!ie 
ia^ade  of  the  Law  Institution,  which  ha<<  besides  loo  luucb 
the  look  of  an  astylar  or  fenestrated  front  placed  behind  a 
columnar  screen  or  the  frontispiece  ot  a  temple.  Not  the 
least  difficult  which  attends  tlie  application  of  oolumnato 
fenestrated  composition  arises  from  ths  DIM  QlxteBI  re- 
quiring an  almost  opposite  mode  of  treatment  firom  the 
other ;  lor  while  much  uf  the  beauty  of  au  order  depend* 
on  the  columns  being  at  no  very  great  intervals  apait,  not 
more  tlian  between  two  or  three  diameters,  the  pien,  be- 
tween windows  ought  to  be  of  considerable  width ;  the 
consequence  is,  either  the  intcrcolumniatioa  must  be  very 
faulty,  the  columns  put  so  br  apart  as  to  give  tb«  whole  a 
strag'gling  appearance,  or  the  windows  wiU  seem  to  be 
squeezed  in  between  them.  Of  tViis  the  fi  oiil  of  the  Royal 
Ini^IltLltlon,  in  Albemarle  Street,  u  a  sliikiag  msluice:  it 
consists  of  a  single  Inr^e  Corinthian  order,  the  entire  height 
of  the  building,  well  proportioned  in  itseIC  aud  in  regard 
to  intercolumnialion,  yet  quite  dispro portioned  to  the 
windows,  which  look  both  too  small  and  too  much 
crowded,  and  which  are  also  of  veiy  poor  dbaiaeter  In 
themselves  atid  have  no  other  dressings  than  plain  archi- 
traves, aiul  llu  teibre  are  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
order,  more  espveialiv  as  the  columns  are  fluted:  thus  the 
grandeur  aimed  at  by  the  order  is  neutralized  by  the 
poverty  and  littleness  of  the  rest.  If  there  must  be  both 
windows  and  columns,  there  should  be  consMtency  of  char 
racter ;  not  only  does  each  order  require  a  different  mode 
nf  decoration  lor  the  \vliic!ows.  hut  Ihe  ilifferent  exanijd*^ 
of  the  siinie  order  (i<i  also  :  the  florid  Grecian  Ionic,  for 
iiislaiue,  requires  a  more  oinate  style  lor  \\indows  than 
the  plainer  specimens  of  that  order.  Yet  so  little  attvn- 
tion  is  paid  (o  (he  pn)portion  of  deoontion,  that  windows 
of  the  same  character  and  design  are  generally  employed 
indiserimhiately  for  all  orders ;  nor  m  H  by  any  means  nn- 
common  to  see  windows  of  the  plainest  description,  or  even 
without  any  dressings  or  attempt  at  architectural  cxi>ri  K- 
sion.  mixed  up  witli  ('orintliKui  columns. 

il  the  lioti*  u;  a  I  uilding  pioltoscs  to  be  no  more  tluui 
an  external  wall,  mere  '  holes  in  a  wall '  will  serve  well 
enough  for  windows,  but  in  architectural  design  it  ia  quite 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ait  to  lenre 
such  openings  mere  naked  gaps.  Every  sort  of  aperture, 
whether  for  a  door,  a  window,  or  a  fire-place,  requires  to 
have  '  diessirir'  or  border  to  it,  ()ther\\ise  it  looks  unfinished 
Htxl  ini  utnpli  :e.  and  the  cifect  to  the  eye  is  as  unsatisfac- 
tory -.IS  would  be  tliat  of  a  picture  hung  up  without  a 
frame ;  if  then  there  is  to  be  any  degree  of  enrichment*  9 
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ewi  of  mere  architectural  finish  and  the  expression 
derived  from  it,  doon  and  wiodmw  claim  it  in  uie  first 
pbe«.  Unlca  deeoration  be  bestowed  upon  tbem,  instead 
of  beillgr  features  in  the  design,  they  will  show  themselves 
only  u  Diemishea,  and  in  proportion  m  ornament  is  applied 
elsewhere,  the  whole  will  become  incongruous  patt  hsvork. 
The  principle  to  be  attended  to  i»HO  generally  cli.srci;arded, 
and  itA  beuig  neglected  has  occaidoned  such  a  false  and 
vicious  system  of  •rchitcctund  design,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
utemgly  inculcated  Mid  enforced.  Adam's  buildings  are 
OBflit  itriking  instances  of  the  faulty  practice  of  leaving 
triadowB  mere  naked  ape^ture^  while  even  excess  of  de- 
OOratiOD  is  alt'ected  elsewhere  :  hence  his  festoons,  jianel.s. 
pilasters  covered  with  arabesques,  and  other  things  ul  that 
kind,  look  no  better  than  mere  tripper}'.  Even  now,  wlieii 
it  has  become  more  general  to  bestow  some  sort  of  dress- 
ing on  windows,  ther«  is  seldom  that  atudy  giveo  to  then 
•mmdn  eould  be  wished.  Either  the  dresnngs  ere  meagre 
or  tuns  and  insipid,  and  the  windowB  are  not  ao  much  Uie 
areliitectV,  own  eonijwsitions,  as  patterns  appropriated  by 
hmi  troiii  tlie  coiiinion  slock,  and  ap[)lreJ  perhaps  nearly 
at  random . 

It  is  one  very  great  advantage  of  tlie  Gothic  or  Pointed 
etf]^  that  there  tli«  windows  derive  strong  architectural 
espmeion  from  theapertmea  thcmaelvee;  which,  with  the 
malHons,  traaaemi,  and  tnceiy  inserted  in  them,  mainly 

ftiriM  theiie^iini  and  decoration;  while  the  external  mouiif- 
inirs  and  ornaments  contribute  to  tlieiii  only  in  a  siiboi- 
dinate  (le^,^ree.    Consequently,  il  o^her\v:^L■  iimle  plain,  tlie 
windows  can  nevcrappear  mere  vacant  spaces.  Widely 
different  is  it  in  tbeae  -a^tea  whore  the  ornamental  design 
ia  confined  to  the  n«re  exterior  or  framing  of  the  aperture : 
theiefcie  however  fhey  may  be  lo  deeonled,  the  openings 
will,  if  of  very  lartre  dimensions,  always  have  a  vacant 
look,  and  the  trlazmt:  ot"  the  windows  will  appear  to  be  ui 
want  of  adequate  .support.    Such  is  tiic  ea.-,4'  '.',i1h  the  wm- 
dows  of  St.  Paul's,  where  the  apertures  are  tilled  in  only 
with  verj  ordinary  glazing  in  small  panes,  and  conse- 
quent!/ are  so  far  Irom  being  pleaiinfb  as  to  produce  a 
aonriire,  dingy  appearance ;  whereM  InGotlue  windows  the 
glaxing  shows  itself  to  be  firmly  supported  by  the  mullion, 
and  is  never  extended  over  such  large  unbroken  surfaces, 
let  the  siire  ofthe  window  be  what  it  may,  as  to  produce  an 
ert  ect  01  blankness.  It  is  another  advantage  peculiar  to  that 
style  that  it  allows  windows  to  be  of  any  dimeneions — of 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  windowa  oT  very 
different  sizes  and  proportiona  to  be  intiodueed  mto  the 
eame  elevation.   For  lurthcr  remarks  on  this  subject  the 
reader  may  refer  to  what  baa  been  said  on  Gothic  Archi- 
TBCrcRE,  p.  :J24,  and  Orikl  ;  since  we  must  here  confine 
ourselves  to  windows  in  the  Italian  or  modem  sty le  generally. 

The  same  genera]  principles,  although  not  the  sauie 
special  rules,  apply  to  doors  and  to  wimiowa,  both  being 
apertures  in  the  wiuls  of  buiklings ;  and  it  may  be  as  weU 
here  to  remaA  that,  unleai  otherwise  expressed,  in  speak- 
ing of  them  as  features  in  arehitectural  design,  ii  »  not 
the  actual  door  or  the  plazed  window  which  is  understood, 
but  thp  doorway,  or  the  window  opening,  and  the  '  tirtin- 
f'/i'v  '  .iround  them,  which  last  term  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  of  the  decoration  bestowed  on  such  aper- 
tures, or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  '  composition.'  And  as 
in  the  style  now  eaCamd  to  doors  and  windowa  du  not 
(Hlhr  very  greatly  ni  their  proportions,  the  same  com  posi- 
tion may,  with  slight  nio<lifieation,  be  applied  to  eiliier 
jmrjiose.    There  are  however  distinctions  to  be  atteudeil 
to,  since  both  the  proportions  and  decorations  of  wiiulo\v> 
depend  in  some  degree  on  their  situation  or  the  particular 
atory  of  the  building  to  which  they  belong.   The  princi- 
pal slonr,  or  that  immedialdy  over  the  baeemeat  or 
frromid-mor,  requires  to  be  naAed  by  windowa  more 
hic+ily  decorated  and  of  loftier  proportions  than  the  rest 
For  these  the  apertures  are  p^nnerally  made  from  2  to  2^^ 
squares,  or  even  something  more,  that  is,  their  height  is 
something  more  than  double  their  breadth.   Those  on  the 
next  floor  rather  leas  thra  two  aqoana,  and  for  the 
third  thcr  ale  made  mtaaamnu  eitter  a  perfect  aquare 
or  rtirv  nttle  more.  Hie  cbaiacter  and  proportiooa  of 
rronnd-floor  windows  depend  very  much  upon  the  man- 
ner m  which  that  jiart  of  the  elevation  is  treated;  il"  it 
be  no  more  than  a  low  nislicatcd  basement,  the  win- 
doVva  will  only  be  of  mezzanine  Ibrm,  without  dressing 
— or  at  the  most  a  few  mouldings  surrountfing  the  aner- 
tonm,  the  ruatieatad  wiftoe  of  the  wall  itself  hare  |radue* 


ing  a  sufficient  degree  of  finish  and  decoration  ;  or  if  mora 
be  required*  it  can  be  obtained  bv  distinguiidiing  the 
rustics  arattnd  the  windows,  maldnii;  them  smooth,  if  the 

others  be  rough,  or  vire  vrta.    Thus  wliile  the  windows 
here  are  kept  subordinate  features  in  the  design,  the  bni;e- 
ment  generally  ac(iuires  a  character  of  greater  solidity, 
owing  to  the  greater  apparent  breadth  of  the  piers  or 
spaces  between  the  openings,  which  are  not  encroached 
upon,  as  in  the  other  floors,  by  the  external  dressings  ofthe 
apertures.  Neverthelesi^  though  a  good  one  in  itaelf,  the 
above  is  only  one  general  mode  of  treating  what  admits  of 
very  varied  and  aJmost  opposite  modes.  In  the  basement 
of  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  for  instance,  which, 
although  secondary  to  the  order,  is  almost  of  equal  im- 
portance and  effect  in  the  general  composition,  the  win- 
dows are  more  than  usually  decorated,  having  Doric  pilaa- 
ten,  entablatures,  and  pttUmentS)  and  their  sills  resting 
upon  bold  consoles  or  trusses.    It  is  troe  they  are  set 
within  arcades,  and  therefore  preparation  is  so  far  made 
for  their  dressings,  which  are  thus  framed  in  from  the  ms- 
ticateil  surface,  so  that  their  richness  does  not  seem  at 
variance  with  the  latter;  the  richness  itself  too  is  of 
a  bold  character.   When  the  ground-floor  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct baaementt  its  windows  require  lo  be  equally  dressed, 
or  very  nearly  so,  with  those  of  the  principal  floor, 
with  httle  other  diii^nce  as  to  proportion  and  design 
than  what  Is  necessary  for  preserving  some  distinelion 
and  avoiding  monotonous  repetition  ;  because,  tliou!.;h  it  is 
desirable  that  all  the  windows  on  a  floor  should  he  (.f  uni- 
form design,  except  that  a  centre  window  may  occasion- 
ally be  more  decorated  and  rendered  a  more  con^deooos 
feature  than  the  rest,  il  is  hardly  less  desirable  to  avrnd 
the  lameness  ariaincr  (torn  all  the  windows  of  a  fltmt  being 
too  nearly  alike.    Where  the  ground-floor  is  the  principiu 
one  also,  as  is  now  frequently  the  cas^e  in  villa  residences, 
in  whicli  ;•.]]  Ilu:  cliief  rooms  are  below,  and  per  haps  only  a 
single  chaaihcr-floor  over  them,  the  lower  windows  arc  of 
course  the  most  important  in  design  ;  yet,  whether  the  prin- 
cipal or  secondary,  they  ought  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  design.  This  rule,  or  rather  this  law  of  aesthetic  com- 
position, lias  been  admirably  well  attended  to  by  Mr. 
Barry  in  the  Travellers'  and  Reform  Clubhouses,'  I,on- 
don,  and,  on  the  contrarj',  violated  in  the  exterior  of 
Goldsinilhs'  Hall,  where,  although  there  arc  two  ranges  of 
windows  included  >.\ithin  the  same  order,  and  the  upper 
windows  are  decorated  in  an  onosoal  degree,  almost  to 
exeesa,  tiioee  below  have  no  dresshiga,  not  even  any  Idnd 
of  rusticated  borders  in  lien  of  ttum,  but  are  merely  so 
many  plain  apertures  on  a  surface  scantily  streaked  with 
horizontal  rustic  joints.     Acconlingly,  while  the  lower 
division  of  the  front  looks  poor,  and  is  deficient  in  bold- 
ness, the  upper  windows  seem  overloaded  with  ornament. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the 
difl'erent  tiers  of  windows  in  an  elevation,  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  generally,  there  being  many  exceptions,  and 
not  a  few  anomalous  cases.  In  the  facade  of  the  Palazzo 
Massimi  at  Home,  one  of  Peruzzi  s  best  works,  there  are 
two  tiers  of  mezianine  windows  above  those  ofthe  princi- 
pal floor;  ill  the  celebrated  Palazzo  Farnese,  on  the  con- 
trary, Uie  second-floor  windows  (which  are  also  the  upper 
most)  are  somewhat  loftier  than  the  othera,  at  least  in  their 
aperhire%  owing  to  these  last  being  arched,  and  are 
further  remarkable  as  having  pediments,  which  are  seldom 
used  for  windows  hiirher  uj)  than  the  first  floor.  In  San- 
,L,M'-l<r.s  ia<;ade  of  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  there  is  a  ranije  of 
intzzanines  bi'fween  the  windows  of  the  first  and  the 
uppermost  floor,  and  instead  of  being  made  principal  in 
the  design,  the  former  arc  considerably'  less  than  those  of 
the  gnmnd>floor,  and  an  moreover  singular  as  bein^  Attie- 
uTf—^  term  applied  by  some  to  those  doors  and  windows 
which  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  as  in  the  Erech- 
theum.  [Door,  p.  W).]  The  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Negroni, 
by  j.'Vmmanati,  is  similar  in  its  general  character  to  the 
preceding,  there  being  a  row  of  mezzanine  and  square 
windows  between  the  first  and  third  floor;  and  it  a]ao 
reaemblea  it  in  the  importance  given  to  the  grattnd«floar 
windows.  In  renrd  to  windows  of  the  laR-meafioned 
class,  the  PHaiSO  Buoncompagrio  at  Rome,  a  work  attri- 
buted to  Bramante,  offers  an  unusual  example,  for  there 
the  lower  floor  and  it-s  xsindowa  are  made  the  next  princi- 
pal features  after  those  immediately  above  them  :  i:i  both 
the  apertures  themselves  are  ruund-headed,  with  iui]>osts 
and  archivolts,  but  flanked  by  pilasteia  supporting  an  en- 
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lablature,  whereby  the  scucral  form  of  the  ehambranle,  or 
dreaiingt  becomes  aqiiare>hewled :  the  chief  difference  be- 
twces  tMW  two  tkn  oT  wtadows  is,  that  those  above  have 
pedimentB  (alternately  angular  and  iegmentaJ)*  while  the 

others  have  none. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  additional  obser- 
vations relative  to  tnc  apjilication  of  windows  in  architec- 
tural composition.  Susceplible  as  ttiey  are  of  decoration 
in  various  de)?rees,  windows  do  not,  like  columns,  produce 
nehnaas  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  frequency  of 
them :  on  the  contrary,  they  require  to  b«  thinly  spaced,  and 
that  not  only  as  regards  the  breadth  of  the  piera  between 
those  in  tin-  snna'  rant;e,  but  a!=o  the  distance  between  the 
windows  oil  one  floor  and  tliose  on  the  succeeding  one. 
So  far  from  a  ereat  number  of  windows  anil  storii  s  in  a 
building  contributing  to  give  it  a  character  of  dignity,  they 
produce  rather  a  contrary  effect,  by  destroying  that  breadth 
and  repose  which  are  essential  to  such  character.  It  is 
not  the  mere  eopying  the  forms  and  decorations  of  its 
windows  that  will  give  the  effect  of  the  ItaHan  *  palazzo 
style,'  since  so  very  much  of  its  character  depends  upon 
ottur  (•irc\im>tanccs.  and  on  the  pmprntions  bi'twoi-nthe 
sulids  and  voids.  Hence,  as  Wielu'king  has  remarked,  the 
general  arcliitccture  hoth  of  London  and  Paris,  even  inthe 
best  streets,  ts  very  roor,  owing  to  the  windows  beine  so 
numerous  and  so  closely  crowded.  There  is  a  pr^uwce 
against  wide  piers  between  windows  in  this  country,  sia 
being  suited  only  for  a  southern  climate  where  shade  is  de- 
sirable; but  naiTow  piers  are  eiiuiiTy  uiisui^al^le  for  a 
northern  one,  since  they  cause  a  room  to  iiavc  a  toltl,  un- 
slu  ltcred  look  at  inclement  seasons  of  the  year.  Some 
llave  attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  proportioning  the 
sttperfieial  area  of  the  openings,  or  windows  of  a  room,  to 
the  eabie  s^aee  of  the  room ;  but  besides  being  rather  fan- 
tastinl  in  itself,  this  cannot  be  consistently  followed  in 
practice,  bccau.se  t!ie  sizi-  of  windows  and  breadth  of  piers 
determined  upon  for  one  room  must  be  adopted  for  all 
those  in  the  hHine  front  —  at  least  upon  tlie  snmc  floor. 
Nicety  of  that  kind  would  require  that  in  a  north  or  north- 
east aspect  the  relative  proportion  of  windows  and  solid 
wall  should  be  veiy  different  tkma  that  adapted  for  a 
southern  one ;  and  be  made  also  to  vary  according  to  the 
actual  situation  of  the  building  with  regard  to  others,  since, 
with  respect  to  light,  it  certainly  ma^cs  a  very  great 
diftVrenci'  whether  rooms  lace  a  narrow-  or  a  wide  street, 
whether  the  opposite  buildings  be  ioHy  or  low. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  >aid  on  the  various  modes  of  de- 
corating windows,  and  the  memben  of  which  their  dicsa* 
inga  arc  compoaed-  To  t>cgin,  therefore,  with  what  is  the 
nrimary  element  of  such  architectural  embellishment,  we 
nave  first  of  all  a  simple  border  or  archilrm  e,  similar  to 
that  represented  in  DoOR,  page  26,  which  figure  also  ex- 
plains the  mode  o(  et bowing  or  kneeing  the  architrave,  as 
It  is  variously  termed,  so  a^  to  extend  the  lintel  or  hori- 
zontal part  over  the  aperture,  which  is  usually  done,  if  the 
dressing  consists  of  a  mere  arehitraTe,  in  <nder  to  give 
mwe  importance  to  that  part,  and  avoid  too  great  uni- 
formity of  outline.  The  breadth  of  the  architrave  depends 
greatly  upon  circumstances,  on  the  chamctor  of  the  peneral 
desien,  and  on  the  taste  of  llie  ilesi^^ner  :  where  the  dress- 
ing consists  of  no  more  than  an  arctiitrave.  j^reater  breadth 
may  be  given  to  it  (nearly  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  aper- 
ture) than  where  the  sides  are  flanked  by  other  members 
and  mouldings  fimning  a  aeeond  or  external  architrave. 
In  like  manner  the  character  of  the  aiehitrave  itself  admits 
of  great  variety  of  expression  :  it  may  be  merely  a  single 
plain  .surface  surrounded  by  mouldinsfs,  as  in  the' example 
just  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or 
even  more  facitp,  and  may  have  some  of  the  principal 
mouldings  carved;  for  its  being  a  single  border  to  the 
window^pcning  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  a  rich 
and  elSeenve  one  also. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  decoration  is  to  sur- 
mount the  lintel  by  a  cornice,  which  is  extended  the  full 
widtb  if  the  architrave  around  the  w  indow  be  '  rlb  iirrd,'  or 
elac  res4»  upon  consoles ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  unusual 
to  employ  both  elbows  and  consoles.  Alter  this,  fiirther 
decoration  is  obtained  by  introducing  a  frieie  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  lintel  and  cornice,  thus  prodncbg  a  re- 
gular enUiblature,  whUdi*  however,  may  be  variously  pro- 
portioned and  decorated.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  very  great  diversify  of  design  w  hich  is  met  with  in  re- 
gard to  these  few  circumstances  of  composition,  would  re- 


quire a  very  great  number  of  cxampka,  and  tboea  dnam 

upon  a  tolerably  large  scale. 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  tWO  examples  ftea 
the  Breehtheum  and  the  Pantheon,  re]msented  in  the  ar> 
tide  Dooa,  p.  86  ;  but  it  mxiA  be  premised  that  those  cuts 

show  only  the  general  forms,  without  the  leaser  detailu  and 
their  enrichments.  The  fimt  of  these,  which  is  a  most 
exquisite  specimen  of  Greek  taste,  and  in  {H-rfect  accord- 
ance with  the  columns  of  the  portico — ^retined  in  expre*' 
sion,  and  though  simple  in  composition,  even  luxuriant  in 
enrichment— is  an  instance  <tf  what,  for  want  of  none  pie* 
dse  terms,  may  be  deseribed  as  a  double  architrave  dieah 
inir,  fnrin  atidition  tothc  mouldiuE^s  itnmciiia'cly  surrouod- 
iuic  the  aperture,  and  constitutinu  the  .i:c[iiuave  proper, 
there  is  an  external  bor  l'  r  ino  in  iini:  I'l,  i  eing  continued 
over  the  lintel  architrave,  where  it  becomes  a  sort  of  frieze 
between  that  and  the  oomioe.  The  architraves  are  not 
elbowed,  but  the  cornice  is  extended,  owing  to  its  being 
supported  on  consoles,  which  last  are  of  diffSerent  fonn  fioa, 
and  not  so  long  as  those  generally  used.  In  the  other  ex- 
ample referred  to,  there  ore  neither  elbows  to  the  archi- 
trave nor  consoles,  but  there  is  a  full  entablature,  and 
though  the  frieze  is  narrow,  such  proportions  ituit  a  door 
or  window  of  the  kind  better  than  a  deeper  one. 

With  these  few  elementary  forms  ana  prtnetplee  great 
divernly  of  composition  may  be  obtained,  aod  bIm  of  cha- 
racter, mm  almMt  the  plainest  to  the  laoit  ornate.  In 
the  lost-mentioned  example,  (br  instance,  the  external 
mouldinifs  of  the  architrave,  which  are  bro»ii(  i   than  any 
of  the  tliree  facuv,  are  very  richly  carved  (although  not  to 
represented  in  the  cut  ; ;  and  in  other  ca-ses  the  outer  mould- 
ings fiK  bold  and  nuiOcrouHi  while  the  rest  of  tiie  archi* 
trave  is  a  single  plain  and  broad  aorhee.  In  addition  ta 
the  above,  there  are  many  other  parts  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  window-dressings,  and  among  them  s 
principal  one  is  the  j/erJimrnt,  applied  by  way  oi  finish 
the  whole.    S«^me  critics  have  urged  objections  agaii».«4 
pediments  to  windows,  as  being:  contrar)'  to  strict  pro- 
priety: hypercriticism  of  that  kind  mi^t  be  directed 
n!;ait'ist  a  great  deal  incveiy  style,  on  which  its  particular 
character  and  expreanon  more  or  less  depend.    It  it 
enough  for  ns  that  the  application  of  the  pediment  form 
to  such  purpose  is  so  fully  established  that  no  idea  of  in- 
eongnitty  attends  it,  and  that,  considered  with  rejrard  t  j 
its  artistical  effect,  it  contributes  1o  vantly  in  varii  iis 
ways.  At  the  ssme  time  we  cannot  admit  as  legitimate 
more  than  two  distinet  varieties  of  it,  nMmljf,  the  angular, 
and  the  ourved or  aaifmsnla^;  for  an  eooB  aa  we  li^ta  to 
distnib  the  ootiine,  we  violate  the  prindplce  of  the  style 
from  which  such  decorative  feature  is  derived.  Broken 
pediments.  scroUed-shaped  ones,  &c.  are  therefore  to  b* 
put  into  the  same  catei,'ory  with  twisted  colunin-  hii  !  other 
extravagances  of  that  kind,  which,  so  for  from  di:iplaying 
invention,  rather  betray  sterility  of  ideas,  aod  the  inabili^ 
to  attain  originality  otherwise  than  by  adopting  what  the 
least  edneated  taste  rejects  aa  Tietotw.  Even  eegmental 
pediments  ousrhtto  be  very  sparingly  introduced — pcrhap-; 
only  for  the  yake  of  variety,  in  alternation  with  angular 
ones,  they  being  in  themselves  rati n  r  lu  avv  in  apj>car- 
ance.    One  great  value  of  the  pediment  as  a  decorative 
feature  of  windows  is,  that  its  sloping  lines  contrast  with 
those  of  horisontal  moulding,  and  oocaaion  variety  of  oat- 
line  in  the  general  form  of  windows ;  ami  ttialt  ai^  addi- 
tion serves  to  distinguish  and  give  due  importance  to  the 
windows  of  the  principal  floor  of  a  building,  to  which,  in 
Eood  composition,  they  are  peneraliy  confined,    Ii,  he 
Palazzo  Fam^  both  the  upper  rows  of  windows  have 
jiediments :  the  first  alternately  angular  and  segmental, 
the  other  only  ang\i1ar  ones ;  and  there,  owing  to  the  vtij 
great  space  over  the  windows,  the  unneroua  pediments  d» 
not  seem  to  overload  the  design,  as  would  Im  the  eaae  if 
the  upper  ooM  were  to  come  nearly  immediately  beneath 
the  superior  cornice. 

Window  pediments  .are  almost  invariably  supported  ou 
consoles,  which,  besides  a/lmittint:  of  very  great  variety  i. 
to  detail,  give  rise  to  a  mode  of  extending  the  dreeuogi 
on  the  sides  of  the  aperture  by  an  external  border^  teiiBed 
by  the  fVench  a<ioiiirs<Aaai6raji^,  and  by  ue  a  conoole* 
pilaster  or  console-janb^  0ie  console  beinff  affixed  to 
and  which  is  either  quite  plain,  or  panelled  and  oth?r\TBH> 
enriched,  according  to  the  degree  of  decoration  aimed' 
The  annexed  cut  serves  to  illustrate  both  modes;  one-ha 
of  the  window  b»»ing  merely  a  coiiso'e  the  other 
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Mne/led  coMole^'tmb  in  adilition.  In  GoldbmUhB*  Hall, 

London,  and  also  in  the  new  Grcsham  Hall,  Ihe  windows 
have  only  panelled  ronsole-jambsv  without  ftrohitrave  or 
nooidin^  manj  kind  between  them  and  the  apertora. 


We  nowcoitip  to  another  mode,  quite  distinct  from  any 
of  the  precciliii!:,  namely,  that  whic-h  consists  in  applying 
a  sinall  order  either  in  columns  or  pilaaten,  with  a  regular 
entablatiirp.  sometimes  with  the  usual  srchitrBTe  alto  anr- 
roHTiding  the  aperture  of  the  window,  at  others  not.  And 
thonsrh  some  object  to  such  microsttj/r  compositions,  as 
tn  intr  inooiisisfcnt  with  the  original  purpo-,e  nC  cohimns, 
tluMr  improjiru-ty  is  at  least  redeemed  by  richiifsa  and 
tn mify.    At  .ill  (•\f  tits.  the  impropriety  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  apptyinp  small  orders  suceejwivelv  to  the  different 
storiea  of  a  biiildinp,  thereby  rendering  "diminutive,  parts 
which,  if  introduced,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  entire 
edifice ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  columns  to  windows,  they 
fhow  themselves  to  hv  intended  only  as  decorations,  and 
though  really  Nm«ll.  yet  hcin^  distinct  and  independent 
leiitures,  instead  of  civinsr  an  air  of  litlleiiess  to  the  entire 
<-omposttion,  they  rather  give  greater  dipiity  and  import- 
Hjice  to  the  windows.   As  to  the  actual  effect  produced  by 
them,  that  depends  upon  the  judgment  and  taste  with 
which  such  decoration  is  applied.  Windows  of  thii  kind 
an  eertain'y  not  suited  for  any  except  astylar  composition, 
flnee  if  there  be  also  a  large  peniTal  order  to  the  facade, 
while  the  columns  to  the  windows  look  rather  insignificant 
by  comparison,  there  is  too  much  of  repetition  and  mono> 
tony,  and  the  whole  decomtion  seems  to  consist  only  of 
columns  of  different  sizes.    Still  worse  Is  the  effect  when, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Atlas  Ofice,  Cheapeide,  London, 
the  boiidipg  eonsists  of  more  than  one  order,  because  then, 
■8  the  windows  mast  be  large  in  proportion  to  those 
orr!er«.  the  columns  to  the  windows  cause  the  others  to 
look  petty,  and  t)ie  whole  to  ap]>ear  both  crowded  and 
confused — a  defe(t  moi.t  ^tnkin[:ly  exemplified  in  the 
structure  alluded  tu,  nur  is  it  at  all  decrea.<«ed  by  the  win* 
dowvtO  both  the  upper  floors  being  columuialed.   On  die 
contiBiT,  Barry's  two  clubhoaaea  in  BUi-Mali  ft  tn^ 
befttttiral  examples  in  regard  to  windows  thus  decorated ; 
for  there  they  arc  treated  in  a  most  niti.<terlv  manner,  and 
applied  Avith  the  happiest  effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a 
felicitous  union  of  sobriety  and  ^irnjilu  ity  w  ith  a  very  high 
decree  of  decoration.    Instead  of  being  mere  copies,  those 
windows  are  original  and  admirably  studied  compositions, 
beautifully  and  even  elaborately  finished,  whereas  in  the 
P.  C,  No.  1736. 


other  initanee  jwl  nentioned,  and  alao  in  the  boni  of  the 

Clubhouse  Chambers,  Regent-street,  though  there  are  co- 
lumns to  the  windows,  there  is  a  very  son^'  entablature  to 
them — neither  architrave  nor  frieze,  but  merely  a  plain 
lintel  in  iieu  of  thera,  without  mouldings  of  any  liind, 
which,  besides  being  offensively  lumpish  and  heavy,  look 
mean  in  what  professes  to  be  decoration  of  a  superior  kind. 

That  caryatides  may  be  substituted  fbr  colnnnu  a» deco- 
rations to  windowi,  MfwdaUy  where  en  extiMidkMiy  de- 
gree of  maernifieenee  ia  «med  nt,  fiillowa  as  matter  of 
course.  Indeed  hardly  can  tignres  of  that  kind  be  intro- 
duced so  well  in  any  other  way  into  extenor  architecture  ; 
and  thouph  a  front  micht  be  overdoni;  liy  too  much  of  stich 
decoration,  there  is  Uttle  need  for  cautioning  against 
excess  in  that  respect,  there  being  do  danger  whatever  ef 
its  being  committed:  on  the  eonUuyt  ive  tiave  haidly  an 
instance  of  it. 

When  windows  are  ronnd-headed,  or  arched,  they  are 
usually  treated  like  arcades.,  witli  imports  and  arenivolt 
mouldings,  cither  vrith  or  without  1  r ,  ^•on  j  1  or  en- 
riched ;  and  they  also  admit  of  loftier  proportion^  Mnce 
the  arched  head  may  be  in  addition  to  what  would  else  be 
the  height  of  the  entire  aperture :  coiuequeoUy  so  tia  from 
the  form  of  the  head  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  Kght  admitted  into  a  room,  it  increaaea  it  1^  being 
an  extension  of  what  the  opening  would  otherwise  be  :->■ 
which,  however,  depends  preally  upon  circumstances, 
and  whether  tlie  line  of  tlie  impost  or  the  crown  of  the 
arch  would  else  be  the  top  of  the  opening.  Arch-hcaded 
windows  are  sometimes  enclosed  within  a  square-headed 
dressing,  a  mode  of  conipo-Hition  frequently  practised  by 
Btamante  and  othefa  of  his  period,  and  of  late  again 
brought  into  use  in  Germany.  It  is  one  that  admtte  of 
very  £rreat  variety  of  desitrn,  and  of  much  enrichment  also, 
accordingly  as  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  let^  plain  or 
filled  up  with  toliape  or  other  ornament.  Tlic  sjround- 
floor  wmdows  of  the  Pmakothek  at  Munich  are  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a  degree 
of  general  unifbrmity  between  iqoate-headed  and  ar^ed 
wmdoiws  in  the  mmm  deHgn,  it  may  be  done  by  giving 
aqnare^Mtided  draHhufs  to  the  latter.  (,Fig.  2.)  It  ia,  in 


Ikct,  not  unflrequently  done  in  the  case  of  niches,  if  anyez> 
tenia]  deeonttion  at  all  ia  bestowed  upon  them.  There  ia, 
beaUea,  another,  but  exceedingly  vicioua  mode  of  putting  an 

arched  window  hetwcrn  colnmns  and  beneath  a  pediment, 
cutting  away  the  entablature,  and  sometimes  even  cornice, 
so  as  carry  the  arc  h  (|uite  into  the  p^'diment. 

Directly  contrary  to  the  preceding  is  that  of  encIo«itig  a 
square-headed  window  within  an  arch,  as  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Bany  in  the  south  f  out  of  the  Travellers'  Club* 
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bons«,  where  the  archivolt  of  the  arch  springs  imme- 
diately from  the  capitals  of-flutcd  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
the  tympanum  of  toe  arch,  or  space  between  that  and  the 
horiiontal  lintel  beneath  it,  is  filled  up  with  a  tort  of  con- 
wre  fanwork  fluting.  Hitherto  nothing  has  been  said  by 
OS  in  reirard  to  one  very  material  point  connected  with  the 
general  ilecoration  of  windows,  namely,  the  in in/mr-MU 
and  pari  beneath  it.  The  principal -floor  windows  gene- 
rally rest  upon  st.  distinct  parapet  or  po<iinm  witli  project- 
ing breaks  oeneath  the  mndovrs,  forming  either  a  single 
pedestal,  either  plair  or  panelled,  or  a  balustrade  be- 
tween leaaM*  pedeetah  immediately  I)eaeath  the  dmeiBgi 
of  the  apefliire.  Oround-floor  windows,  when  not  on  a 
nistirafed  snrface,  but  with  art-liitravc  dre.v-in^s.  have  bold 
nioiilded  sills  supported  on  large  consoles  or  tresses.  Win- 
dow.- abos  e  tbe  principal  floor  are  usually  made  to  rest 
immediately  upon  a  striiiEr-course,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
the  architrave  i.s  continued  beneath  the  aperture;  or  else 
the  bottom  of  the  window  has  a  distinct  sili,  either  platn  or 
nratdded,  and  sometimes  supported  on  bloelnor  maSi  oon- 
soles.  Though  balustrades  to  window  s  were  very  seldom 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  Roman  school — not  a 
sitnrlc  instance  of  them  occurs  in  Pereier  and  Fontaine's 
collection — they  are  almost  invariably  made  use  of  by 
Palladio.  and  also  by  ourselves  for  the  principal-floor  win- 
dows. In  the  Straad  front  of  Somerset  House,  balusters 
are  applied  to  execas,  and  eren  nnmeaninflffy,  being  put 
not  only  beneath  the  windows,  but  on  each  side  of  them, 
between  their  pedestals  and  those  of  their  order;  whereby 
conAision  rather  than  richness  is  priHlnced.  Neither  is  (t 
at  all  advisable  to  put  balusters,  as  Palladio  has  fre(|uently 
done,  beneath  iriadom  ^thout  any  dressings,  since  it 
cauaes  them  to  a]ipeat  alii]  more  unfinished  than  they  else 
mnild.  8Hn  worse  is  it  to  apply  them  to  mexsamne  or 
S^are  windows ;  for  in  such  case  the  balusters  and  the 
windows  become  quite  out  of  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
the  former  have  a  mosi  iiiican'Iy  and  heavy  look :  this  is 
one  of  the  blemishes  of  Hoikham,  where  it  is  accompanied 
with  another  offensive  soleciam,  namely,  the  putting  a  cor- 
nice above  the  window,  leavimr  a  qiaoe  between  the  two^ 
aa  if  the  other  dreaanga  iiad  been  eut  awn?  ■  'a  very 
strange  sort  of  economy,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  natural 
principles  of  decoration  which  have  been  here  pointed  out, 
an<l  which  teacli  ns  that  embellishment  ougiil  to  com- 
mence by  finishinc:  uj)  the  aperture  it.sclf,  before  any  ad- 
ditional, much  less  extraneous,  ornament  is  thought  of. 
Circular  windows,  or  oval  ones,  either  oblong,  as  at  Somer- 
set House,  or  upright,  as  at  Buckingham  Puaee,  are  to  be 
aviided  eveu  for  meszanines  and  attics,  since  however 
beH'jtiAil  such  forms  may  be  considered  in  themaelTes, 
they  are  altue^c'hrr  so  mifiltcd  for  the  ]>i:rpose  as  to  appear 
botn  fanciful  and  uncouth  when  applied  to  it. 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  com- 
pound or  triple  windows,  which,  besides  contributing  to 
rarie^  in  external  design,  are  sometimes  required  by  cir- 
eurastances  of  plan.  The  kind  most  usually  practised  is 
that  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Venetian  windows— 
although  there  are  verj-  few  instances  of  it  in  Venice  it- 
self— and  divided  by  columns  into  three  openings,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  both  considerably  wider  and  lofliei  lhan 
the  other  two,  because,  being  arched,  it  has,  in  addition  to 
the  arch  itself,  the  depth  of  the  horizontal  entablature  over 
the  columns  and  lateral  openings,  and  from  which  the  arch 
springs.  When  well  composed,  windows  of  this  Idnd  have 

a  jiarticular  ricli  and  elegant  appearance,  besides  the  im- 
portance they  actjuire  from  their  greater  size;  but  all  de- 
pends 'ipiiti  the  l.aste  shown  in  the  particular  desicn.  If 
the  lateral  openings  are  too  wide— that  is,  half  the  width 
of  the  centre  one,  the  composition  lieemtteB  sprawlin|;  and 
poor:  on  the  oontraiy,  if  those  openings  or  side  mter- 
oolumns  be  kept  narrow,  not  nradi  wider  man^e  diameter 
of  the  columns  themselves  thv  whole  ha.s  with  greater 
compactness  greater  richness  also.  Kent  has  given  us 
some  good  examples  of  this  kind,  as  in  I  lie  Park  front  of 
the  Horse-Guards :  and  so  also  has  Sir  Robert  Taylor  in  a 
court  within  the  Bank  of  England,  wilsn  be  introduced 
an  entire  series  <tf  such  windows— •▼snyunusoal  circunv- 
stance,  and  one  wMeh  has  in  ttmt  instance  a  plearing  effect ; 
but  in  general,  windows  of  the  kind  require  to  be  placed 
singly,  and  in  a  break  either  in  the  centre  or  enos  of  a 
flu;|ade.  They  are,  besides,  fitted  only  for  astylar  c  nmpo- 
sition,  as  they  reiiuire  greater  space  than  accords  with  the 
proper  intereolnmniation  of  an  ovder.  When  triple  ' 


dows  arc  introdueeft  in  elevations  professing  to  be  mots 
in  tlie  Grecian  than  Italian  style,  it  i.s  now  tfic  piaeticc  te 
omit  the  arch  and  continue  Uie  entablature  over  all  tbe 
three  opening  at  the  same  tkne  making  the  latter  nearly 

alike  as  to  width,  and  substituting;  pilasters  for  columm. 
But  nearly  all  examples  of  the  kind  have  hitherto  been 
either  very  poor  in  tncmselves  or  unfortunately  applied. 

Grniipetl  ft'indnirs,  that  is,  such  as  consist  of  three 
distinct  windows  put  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  them  into  an  extended  feature  in  the  gencial 
composition,  and  also  obtaining  more  light  than  uooi  a 
triple  window  of  the  usual  kind,  are  of  rare  oceurreoce; 
nevertheless  we  have  one  very  charming  specimen  of  such 
grouping  in  the  south  front  of  the  Travellers'  Clubhouse, 
where  it  coiitril)utes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  peculiar  and 
no  less  happy  expression  of  that  singularly  beautiful  ele- 
vation. Though  much  more  might  have  been  pointed  out 
by  us,  enouj^h  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  in  regaid  to  windows  and  their  deoalatloo^ 
and  to  show  that  flu  more  may  be  made  of  fliem  u  flea- 
tures  of  design  than  is  now  attempted;  for  e\en  when 
v  indows  have  dressings  at  all,  they  are  usually  of  veiy 
commonplace  character,  very  sddom  indeed  made  to  shew 
any  particular  care  or  study. 

VvINDSAlLS  are  the  vanes,  generally  four  in  number, 
which,  bein^  turned  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  give  motioa 
to  the  machineTT  of  a  miil.  The  wind  being  supposed  to 
blow  in  a  din  ctioti  parallel  to  tbe  axis  about  which  the 
sails  are  to  revolve,  u  is  evident  that  the  plane  of  each  .-.ail 
must  have  a  certain  inclination  to  that  axis,  or  to  the  plane 
of  the  revolution,  in  order  that  a  resolved  part  of  the 
w  ind's  force  totf  act  in  the  latter  plane  perpendicularly  to 
the  radii  or  anna  which  canv  the  ssila  so  as  to  turn  them 
constantly  in  one  direction  anout  tlie  axis.  If  the  preasnfe 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  were  t^ 
be  alone  considered,  the  determination  of  the  angle  which 
the  plane  of  each  sail  should  make  witli  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  order 
that  the  pressure  might  be  a  maximum,  would  beeompaia- 
ti  ely  easy.  For  by  the  resolution  of  forces  it  is  eatdl^  sscn 
that  the  preasure  perpendicular  to  4he  radii,  and  m  flw 
plane  of  Uieir  revolution,  varies  with  the  term  sin*  0  cos  9. 
where  9  is  the  angle  wliich  the  sail,  supposed  to  be  a  plane 
surface,  makes  w  ith  the  wind  or  with  the  axis  of  revolution : 
and  the  ditiVrcntial  of  this  quantity  being  made  equal  to 
zero,  the  value  of  0  is  I'cund  to  be  fA"  -H'  nearly. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  giving  a 
revolving  motion  to  the  radii  must  depend  on  its  pressure, 
and  also  on  tlie  velocity  of  the  surface  against  which  it 
acts;  and  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  sail  should 
make  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  when  its  pressure  on 
the  sail  in  motion  is  a  maximum,  must  be  determined  by  aii 
investigation  similar  to  that  iidnch  Callows. 


\  ^  c 
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Let  AH.  A'B',  parallel  to  one  another,  represent  the  di- 
rection of  tlitf  wmd ;  WBX,  WB'X',  also  parallel  to  one 
another,  be  two  positions  of  a  section  of  thessil,  wrfaioh  Iqr 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  made  to  moveso  ttist  B,  B',  are 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB.   Now,  if  it  be  supposed  that 
A'B'  is  tne  space  described  by  a  particle  of  air  while  B 
would  m«ve  to  b  (or  b'  to  B'  in  the  same  direction,  or  fron; 
B  to  B'  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  AB ;  the  lines  i.'B 
and  6'B' will,  respectively,  represent  the  velocities  of 
wind  and  sail  in  directions  paxaliel  to  A'B',  .while  BB' jril 
be  the  velocity  of  the  sail  in  the  direction  of  this  lawt  1» 
Draw  A'C  perpendiculariy  to  WX  or  WOC',  produd^. 
and  meeting  the  former  line  in  C ;  then  A'C  and  CC'  wT 
be  tes],i  i  ti\ ely  the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  sail  perpex 
dicularly  to  the  line  W  X  or  WX',  and  consequently  A.'C 
be  what  ia  eaDed  the  veloeily  of  the  wind  ha  Um  «u 
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TheMfim,  (he  pressure  of »  fluid  being  uropoKional  to  the 
aqttar«or  the  velocity,  the  pretture  of  tn«  wind  in  th«  di- 
rection A'C  will  vary  with  A^;  and  this  bein|[f  resolved 

in  the  direction  AT)  or  BB',  will  be  i  xi)rosf><  d  by  A'C*  t  os 
CA'D,  or  A'C  sin  B'B//.  But  A'B  being  constant,  A'C 
varies  with  sin  A'BC  ;  therofore  the  efFective  pKMUIC  of 
the  wind  will  vary  with  an'  A'BC  mn  IVBb. 

Ld  the  angle  A'BB'  be  represented  bv  a»  B'Bi' fay  0 ; 
then  A'BCsa  — 9,  and  the  expraiifam  ftr  the  preanire 
becomes 

sin*  (a  —  0)  sin  0. 
Making  tlie  differential  of  thi»  cxpi  cssiou  ci^oai  to  zero,  and 
redttcimr,  we  have 

tan  (a-e)  =2  tan  e, 
when  the  preseure  is  a  maximum. 

r>ra  V  B'XY  perpendicular  to  BC,  80  that  B'X  and  XY 
may  leMjuctivcly  represent  tan  aadtttlf;  aod  let 

A'B',  BB'  be  respectively  reprawBtcd  by  v  and  by  v'; 
then 

BX  =  v'  cos  0,  B'X  =  t  'siii  0, 

X Y  (=  2B'X)  =  2v'  sin  9,  and  B'Y  (sr  3B0C)  =  81/  ain  «. 
A  i;ua,  draw  YZ  perpeodiealar  to  BB^  or  panlU  to  XV ; 

then 

B'Z  (=  BT  cos  BB'Y)  a 
YZ  (s  B'Y  ain  BB'Y)  •  9v'  sin  e  cos  0,  and 
BZ  (=  »'  -  B'Z)         =  1/  -3r'8in»  6. 
But  by  similar  triangles,  BZ  :  ZY  :  :  BB*  ;  B'A',  that  is 

i  '  —  'it/  sin*  9  :  Sf'sinOcosO  :  :  o'  :  v  ; 
wlk-ncc  r  —  3t'  sin*  0  =  3v'  sin  9  cos  0. 

Multiplying  each  term  by  v,  and  for  v*,  the  fint  term, 
sub-*t  jlutiny  its  equivalent  t*  sin'  0  +  o»  coa*  9,  we  have 

»•  sin'  0  +  V*  cos'  9  -  Sp*  sin"  0  =z  StV sin  6  cosi ; 
or  amplifying,  and  dividing  by  sin'  6,  we  get 

-  2p'  +  V'  cut  an'  0  ^  3w'  cotan  9. 
which  reduced  as  a  quadratic  equation,  with  respect  to  9 
gives 

eotan  •  ( «  tw»  ABX)    ^ + e  +  ^)  *• 

The  angle  ABX  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  relation 
between  o^,  the  velocity  of  the  esU,  and  o  the  velocity  of 
the  wmd :  ftn^m  O,  or  fiw  Mil  if  at  rest,  we  diouUthave 

tan  ABX  =  ^/2,  that  is,  the  angle  ABX  would.  ;is  above,  be 
rqnat  tu  'A"  44'  nearly ;  and  when  p'  =  v  the  formula  gives 
A  liX  -  74"  W  nearly.  It  follows  that  as  the  velocity  of  the 
x  vulntion  increases,  the  inclination  of  the  section  WX  to 
tlu'  .Mnd,  or  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  ahonld  be  ineresMd. 
Since,  therefore,  the  velocity  of  the  sail  continually  in- 
creases fhiQl  the  axis  to  the  extremity  of  the  rad  uis  or  arm 
v.  bich  carries  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  >ai!,  instead  ofbeitiu; 
a  ])lane,  oujitht  to  have  a  curved  surface  such  that  the  incli- 
nation of  the  section  to  tlie  direction  of  the  wind  may  in- 
crease with  its  distance  from  the  axis  conformably  to  tiie 
values  which  would  be  given  by  the  above  formula,  the 
ratio  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  sail  at  any  given 
distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  being  known  or  assumed. 
It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Srncalon  tliat  the  velocities  of  the 
sails  at  ttifir  evtri.inities  are  ortcn  more  than  twice  as  great 
Hs  that  of  the  winil.  Fiotn  several  experiments  wliich  were 
made  on  a  great  scale  hv  the  same  engineer,  it  was  found 
that  the  effect  is  very  advantageous  when  the  inclinations 
of  the  axis,  or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  with  a  section  of 
the  sail  taken  perpeodiettlaily  to  the  revolving  arm  at  dif- 
ferent distaaees  from  the  axi!.  were  aa  in  the  Ibllowiog 
table :—  * 

At  one-sixth  of  the  lengtbof  the  aim  .  72* 

At  oiie-tliird  .  .  ,  ,  .  7X* 
At  one-half     .       ,       ,      ,      .  72f 

At  two-thirds  74« 

At  five-sixths  r?i* 

And  at  the  extremity.  .  ,83" 
Mr.  Smeaton  found  also  that  when  each  sail  is  broader 
at  the  further  extrtnnty  than  near  the  centre,  the  effect  is 
greater  than  when  it  ii'as  the  form  of  a  Mrailelogtam ;  and 
that  the  raosit  advantageoushreadthatthe  extremity  is  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  the  arm. 

There  is  a  eertdn  limit  to  the  quantity  of  sail  which  a 
windmill  can  carry  with  advanta^iu ;  and  from  Mr.  vSmea-- 
ton's  fxperimenth  it  results  tliaV,  when  the  surfaces  of  aJl 
tlK'  >vail.s  exceeil  seven-eighths  of  the  area  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  each  arm  in  one  revolution,  the  velocity  is 
diminished  ;  probably  from  the  want  of  aUlBeient  openings 
by  which  tlie  wind,  aifter  imped,  majr  «seape.  Mi.  Smea- 


ton also  found  that  the  ratio  between  the  velocities  of  wind- 
mill sails  when  unconnected  with  the  machiomr,  and  when 
loaded  so  as  to  produce  the  maximwn  eflltet,  £1  variable : 
but,  in  general,  that  ratio  is  as  3  I0  2.  Tlie  velocity  of 
the  sails  when  the  effect  is  a  maximum  varies  nearly  with 
the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Tiic  tonn  and  position  uf  the  sails  remaining  the  same, 
the  load  or  resistance  when  a  maximum,  varies  nearly  witti 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  and  tlie  maximnm 
of  resistance  which  sails  of  similar  figures,  ami  in  similar 
positions,  will  overcome  at  a  ziven  distance  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  will  vary  with  the  cube  of  the  radius  or 
arm  of  the  .sail. 

WINDSOR,  properly  called  New  Windsor,  a  parlia- 
nientary  and  municipal  borough,  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Thames,  in  Berkshire,  22  miles  from  London.    It  derives 
its  importance,  and  perhaps  its  orizio,  from  having  been 
a  favooiite  residence  of  many  of  the  xinn  of  England  since 
the  Conqtiest.    The  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Old 
Windsor,  called  Windles-ofra.  or  Windlcshora,  from  the 
windini,'  course  of  the  Thames  in  tliis  part,  and  Edward  tlie 
Confes.sor  occasionally  kept  his  court  thcje  ;  hut  it  is  a  di.s- 
tinct  parisii,  about  two  miles  south-east  ot  New  Wmdsor. 
In  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Ruf\js 
Wmdsor  Castle  was  a  military  fbrtnss,  and  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  they  used  It  aa  a  residence.  Henry  I.  enlarged 
and  imiiroved  the  Castle,  and  held  his  court  there,  and 
fioni  lhi-<  time  it  wius  the  In  (juent  rc.-iidence  of  the  kinsT, 
in  cutisetjviunce  of  which  New  Windsor  received  many 
iiiurkH  of  royal  favour.    From  having  been  a  cha[)elry  in 
the  palish  of  Clewer,  it  was  constituted  a  separate  pansli. 
Kdward  I.  made  it  a  flee  borough,  and  in  his  reign  it  first 
returned  two  members  to  parlmment:  probably  through 
the  indulgence  of  the  kini,',  it  was  allowed  for  above  a 
century  to  omit  niakin::  returns  ;  but  from  the  25th  Heniy 
yi.    )+t7  i  It  1ki<  rL-i,'ularly  returned  two  memhcrs.  Ed- 
ward IV.  granted  Uie  burgesses  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
The_  limits  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boronglu 
are  identical,  and  com|nise  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  New 
\nnd8or,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  hamlet  of  D^- 
worth,  which  is  separated  from  tlie  town  by  an  inters'ening 
agricultural  ilialricl.    A  part  of  the  parish  ol  Clewer,  inta 
which  tlie  town  of  Windsor  has  extended,  is  conipri«cii  within 
the  borough  ;  and  on  the  nassmg  of  the  lieform  Act  an 
extra-parochial  division,  called  the  Lower  Ward  of  the 
Castle,  containing  the  residences  of  ttie  provosts  and  fellows 
of  St.  6eotge*la  ^apel  and  those  of  the  l^ilitary  Knight* 
of  Windsor,  was  made  part  of  the  borough.  Though 
situated  on  opposite  banKs  of  the  Thames,  Windsor  and 
Kton  fo.m  in  appearance  but  o-.ie  town,  the  line  of  hoiwes 
being  interrupted  only  by  tlie  bndgcs  a  neat  structure  of 
iron,  erected  in  1824,  200  feet  long  and  26  wide,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  arches.   Windsor  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
rising  ground,  and  consists  of  six  principal  streets,  welt 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  of  rather  mean  appearance.    The  drunage  of  the 
town  is  very  detective.     Ttie  population  of  the  parish, 
I  in  1K41,  wat/  7a28,  including  101  in  the  hamlet  of  Ded- 
worth.    The  borough  contained  1072  inhabited  houses, 
uid  the  population  was  77H6,  but  this  included  7S0 
males  and  124  females  in  the  infantry  barracks;  soldiers 
on  guard,  1 1  persons  in  the  gaol,  and  190  strangers.  Th« 
number  of  persons  in  the  Castle  ('  Windsor  Cs^c,  Upper 
I  Ward."  eitra-parochial)  was  30  inales  and  '>'>  I'emale.s ; 
in  'Windsor  Castle,  Lower  Ward,"  also  extra-paroehial, 
27-1,  mcludint^  4-1  soldiers  at  tht;  guard-house.    The  num- 
ber returned  in  the  borough  as  bom  in  the  county  was  3U76, 
and  fcl.H;where4n0iioeliiding  512  bom  in  Scotland  md 
900  in  Ireland. 

Prior  to  the  iia>.sing  of  the  Mumcipal  Reform  Act  ta 
!  1835,  the  corporation  was  governed  by  a  charter  crranted 
,  in  16  Charles  II.,  under   which  it  consisteil  of  the 
I  mayor  and  nine  other  <  hief  lieiu  hers,  or  aldermen,  three 
benchers,  and  fifteen  or  Htveuleeu  younger  brethren,  who 
were  elected  by  the  upper  class  in  the  council.   As  re- 
modelled, there  are  six  aideimen,  one  of  whom  acts  as 
mayor,  and  eighteen  eouneillors.  The  borough  is  divided 
into  two  waids,  and  the  number  of"  burceiis.es  on  the 
Oorouj^h  register  wa.s  5ti'J  in  IRJ-j,  and  ."jID  in  1S37.  There 
IS  a  separ.ite  eonimission  of  the  peace  and  sepatate  sk  Nsions 
for  the  borough,  and  otteuders  nre  committed  to  tlie 
borough  gaoL  in  184KM1  the  ordinary  iiiuniei^a!  c\pen«es 
ipera—ibr  police  and  eoitstables^iGSO/.:  administration  of 
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niaticb.  17U . ;  eaol.  maintenance  of  priwmen.  &c.  100/. ; 
alTowancuii  to  municipal  officers,  974f.  Tn  the  same  year 
l!u'  it-ceipls  iiiuK  r  tin.-  tuad  of  rents,  fines,  or  luasi-n.  kc. 
was  i>42/. ;  tolls  ami  dues.  201/. :  borough  and  gaol  r.dts. 
(jTW.  ;  mi!»ceilaneoiii,  241/. :  niakiiij^,  with  other  itcni.s  a 
total  of  mther  le«»  than  2U0a/.  in  thu  year.  Before  IGDO 
the  corporation  usurped  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  memoers  of  parliament,  but  it  was  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  inhabitents  payini;  scot  and  lot. 
The  gnaicst  munlitr  of  electors  polled  at  any  eloclion 
during  the  thirty  yeani  before  the  jiaiiiiing  of  the  Reform 
Act  was  363:  m  1839-40  the  number  w  pwliamwitary 
electon  for  the  borough  was  667. 

Tlie  public  buildings  of  Windsor  (exduttve  of  those  per^ 
taining  to  the  Castle)  are  not  in  war  vray  remarkable.  A 
notice  of  tiie  Castle  will  be  founa  in  the  next  article. 
[Windsor  Casti.k  ]  Tlie  Lower  ('a>tle  Ward  i.s  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  (.'ollcijiate  L'ha])L-l  of  SI.  Georjie, 
which  stands  in  the  l  enlie.  A  eliapel  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  for  the  senice  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  was 
ended  at  Windsor  by  Edward  III.  i,l.J27-77  ;  but  the 
present  edifice  was  l>egun  by  Edward  IV.  (1461-193),  and 
was  not  eompleted  until  aft«r  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  centurj*.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  pointed  arehiteelurc  in  this  country. 
The  exquisite  prui)o;tions  of  the  intt-iior,  l!u'  rii  hly  de- 
corated roof,  the  painted  windows,  the  banners  and  escut- 
cheons of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  overhanging  their 
carved  stsU^  within  which  are  fixed  the  armorial  bear* 
ingi  of  each  Kni|;bt  Commander  from  the  time  of  the 
founder,  Edward  III.,  alike  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  powerfully  seize  upon  the  imagination. 
The  great  east  window  is  painted  after  the  designs  of 
West;  and  over  the  altar  is  one  of  West's  best  produc- 
tioni,  repre.senting  the  Last  Supper.  The  cenotapn  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  is  in  St  Georse's  Chapel.  Edward  IV. 
b  bufied  hwe,  l>eneath  the  steel  tomb  executed  by  Quin- 
tin  Matsys.  Hennr  VI.  lies  under  a  plain  marble  in  the 
opposite  aisle.  Henry  VITT.  and  Charles  I.  are  entombed 
under  the  choir.  At  tlu'  foot  of  the  altar  is  a  subterranean 
TOUtage  communicating;  with  the  tomb-house,  in  which 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  others  of  the 
present  royal  family  are  interred.  St  George's  Chapel  is  a 
ooIlegMc  ertablishment.  The  chapter  eomiala  of  a  dean, 
eight  canons,  and  six  minor  canons ;  and  its  gro«is  annual 
revenue,  for  the  three  years  ending  1831,  averaged  22,475/., 
net  income  1;>,3S0.'.  The  old  church  was  pulled  down 
in  181H,  and  the  j)reient  edifice  wivs  completed,  in  1822, 
in  the  later  jKiinted  style.  Tlie  living  is  a  vicara;;e,  in 
the  girt  of  the  crown,  valued  at  400/.  a  year.  There  are 
places  of  worship  .for  several  denominations  of  Dissenters. 
Xhg  guildhall  or  townhouse,  erected  in  1686^  is  rather  a 
handsome  building,  supported  by  pillara  and  arches  of 
Portland  stone.  There  ani  a  niinil)er  of  portiaits  of  kings 
of  Kngland  and  peisona^^es  nt  lank  in  tlie  hall  or  court- 
room ;  and  externally,  at  each  end.  time  is  a  statue  of 

8ueen  Anne  and  one  of  her  consort  Prince  George  of 
enmnk.  A  free-school  was  erected  in  1706,  and  is 
partly  supported  by  endowments.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions comprise  Btouierton^  hospital,  founded  In  1003,  for 
eight  poor  persons  ;  Reeves's  almshouses,  founded  in  1G76; 
besides  a  dispeiusary,  lying-in  charity,  &c.  There  are 
barracks  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  tlie  latter  in  Clewcr 
parish.   A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  the  town. 

The  Castle  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Little 
Park,  a  very  antient  and  beautiful  domain,  which  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  Windsor  Forest,  Within  its  pre- 
cincts is  Frogmore  Lodge,  now  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent :  the  grounds  compri.<ic  about  thirteen  acres, 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  part  of  Windsor  Fore>t  which  remained  the  property 
of  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Park,  was 
cut  off  from  the  Castle  by  the  intervening  private  property ; 
and  it  was  therefore  detemioed  to  boy  as  much  land  as 
might  be  reqmred  to  complete  an  avenue  from  the  Castle 
tn  the  PoT«m.  TMs  Is  the  present  Long  \Valk,  generally 
c  onsidered  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  m  Europe.  It  is  a 
peiiectly  straight  line,  abovo  three  miles  in  length,  run- 
ning from  the  princiiial  eiitiance  to  the  (.'ustlc  to  the  top 
of  a  commanding  hill  in  the  Great  Park  called  Snow  Hill. 
On  each  side  of  the  road,  wlUch  is  sli|ditly  raised,  there  is 
a  double  row  of  stately  elms,  now  in  tncir  maturity.  The 
view  from  Snow  Hill  is  vciy  fine.    In  1832  a  edoBsal 


equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  was  erected  on  the  higheat 
part  of  this  hill.   The  total  elevation  of  the  statue  and 

pedestal  exceeds  50  feet,  and  the  statue  (man  and  hon>e :  is 
26  feet  in  height.  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  Great  Park 
present  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  vai  let y.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Park  is  Virsinia  Water,  the  largest  arti- 
ficial lake  in  tliu  kingdom.  The  eastern  ode  of  ue  Great 
Park  is  chiefly  in  Surrey. 

(Journey -Book  of  '  En  gland,  '  Berlcslure;*  Winiter 
Guidrs  :  Pi)jiiiliUio!i  Ri-turtm  for 

\VI.\I)8(Ml  C.\STLE.  Among  the  royal  and  palatial 
edifice-,  uf  f^niope,  that  of  Windsor  holds  a  very  high 
rank,  and  is  in  a  manner  to  England  what  Versailles  is  to 
France,  and  the  Escurial  to  Spain;  and  while  it  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  both  m  point  of  aitoationy  it  fiu*  exceeds 
them,  and  indeed  every  other  pile  of  building  of  its  ela«, 
in  antiquity.  From  hanng  been  the  residence  of  so  many 
of  our  kiiurs,  its  history  is  to  a  certain  extent  idi  ntitied 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  itself  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 

2ucst.  In  its  present  state,  however,  the  antiquity  of  the 
Castle  is  little  mure  tlian  nominal,  the  whole  of  tht  tttbit- 
able  part  having  been  remodelled  and  rebuilt,  in  eonee- 
qucnce  of  wMen  it  has  at  least  recovered  the  appcaianee 
of  antiquity,  afler  nearly  every  trace  of  it  had  been  obli- 
terated, and  the  greater  jiart  of  the  whole  pile  had  been 
rendered  a  motley  assemblage  of  mongrel  architecture, 
which  of  itself,  independently  of  the  charms  of  situation 
and  prospect,  and  apart  trom  historical  aii-sociations,  would 
never  have  obtained  for  the  *  Castle,' at  least  not  for  the  cx- 
toior,  any  admindion,  there  being  neither  chanetec  nor 
grandeur  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye.  This  circumstance 
must  be  the  excuse  for  the  proposition  made  by  a  writer 
signing  himself  Mela  IhitaniiicU-s  \Nho,  wiieii  the  late 
alterations  were  first  contemplated,  strongly  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings  should  be  cleared 
awav,  and  the  site  be  made  one  uniform  level  or  ternee, 
on  the  centre  of  which  should  be  erected  *  conpeet  Gre- 
cian edifice  of  moderate  extent! 

Relative  to  the  early  history  of  the  Castle,  only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  dates  and  epochs  of  the  building  ca:i 
here  be  notue<l;  and  indeed  \vhat  is  actually  reconlt-d 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  series  of  dates  iiiterspers»  J 
with  conjectures.  Of  the  Conqueror's  structure  ou  thu 
site  so  little  is  known,  that  it  is  dotditfiil  whether  H  vns  a 
mere  hontinC'lodm  or  %  military  post ;  nor  have  we  more 
positive  inflmnatum  in  regard  to  what  it  became  when 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Henrj-  L.  who  there  took  up  his  resi- 
dence ;  or  as  to  the  extensive  additions,  including  a  chap»'l. 
afterwards  made  by  Henry  III.  In  fact  it  was  not  until 
the  fourteenth  centurj'  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  begaa 
to  assume  its  present  extent  and  an-angement,  when  Ed- 
ward III.  iirst  erected  the  buildines  forming  the  third  or 
Upi^er  Ward,  to  the  east  of  the  Keep,  whose  enclosure 
then  became  the  middle  one ;  and  the  same  king  founded 
the  'Colh  ge  or  Free  ("hapcl  uf  St.  George'  in  the  Lower 
Ward.  These  works  were  carried  on  from  about  1350  to 
1374,  and  were  chiefly  conducted  by  William  ofWjke- 
ham,  who  was  appointed  suneyor  in  1336,  w  ith  a  salarv  vi 
one  shilling  a  day.  From  this  period  comparatively  httle 
vras  done  until  a  century  afterwardi^  when  Edward  IV. 
began  to  re-erect  St.  Gi  oige's  Chapel  nearly  as  we  now 
behold  it,  thereby  adding,  if  not  immediately  to  the  Castle 
itself",  to  the  buildings  within  it.'>  precincts,  one  of  extrao,'- 
dinary  beauty  and  interest,  as  being  in  some  respects  the 
very  finest  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style  and  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  kinnlom.  What  adds  in 
some  to  the  interest  of  thia  edniee,  iathat  the  archi- 
tects' names  are  preserved  to  ur,  it  being  known  to  be  the 
work,  first  of  Rtchard  Beauchamp,  bishop  of  Salialturt. 
and,  after  liis  death  in  14S1.  completed  by  Sir  lU-ginald 
Bray,  who  was  al.>o  the  architect  of  Henrj  Vll.'s  I Miapel. 
Henn'  VII.  intended  to  erect  a  mausoleum  for  hiui»eU  at 
Windsor,  and  had  be°;un  to  do  so  on  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal chapel  built  b}  Henry  III.,  but  he  abandoned  the 
idea  in  Ikvour  of  that  al  Westminster.  Ueniy  VII.  however 
added  to  the  Castle  that  bnilding  which  is  still  called  afttr 
him,  and  which  is  situated  nmi  the  public  entrance  to  th» 
state  apartments,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  rancn- 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle.  Foili  - 
nately  this  has  been  preserved,  owing  pt-rhaps  partly  to  iti 
situation,  for,  although  a  mere  '  bit,'  it  is  a  singularly  fine 
one,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  palatial  architecture  in  that 
particular  style. 
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Durinff  llie  lliiff  foUinx  iiiir  ivi^tis  no  addition:*  were 
made.  The  roicn  of  K'i/abeth,  on  the  contrary,  Ibnns 
almost  an  epccli  in  the  arcliitectural  history  of  the  Castle, 
because,  though  she  did  not  do  much  to  it  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing, except  annexing  to  the  portion  added  by  Henry  VII. 
that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Galler)',  she  first  caused  the  terraces  to  be  formed, 
fln  iiby  i^ivinj;  to  tlie  royal  abode  of  Windsor  what  is  not 
the  lea.st  striking  or  least  attractive  of  its  charaoferistics. 
Under  the  Stuarts  nottiinsf  material  was  done  until  the 
Restoration,  when  the  Castle  began  to  be  modernized,  and 
in  such  a  taateles:^  and  insiipid  manner  as  to  have  no  quality 
Of  ejlyle  of  any  lund»and  nothing  of  ^^randeur  but  what  was 
derived  from  mere  axe.  The  principal  ad^on  made  by 
Charles  II.  was  the  Rtar-Buiidin^  (containing  the  stati' 
apartmcnf-s  shown  to  the  public) ;  and  no  doubt  this  wa-,  a 
very  crieat  iminovt  im-nt  a^  reffarded  the  accommodation 
required  for  cuurlly  parade.  The  rooms  were  sufficiently 
and  lofty,  tntil  large  arched  windows,  command- 


inc  w  eocbanting  praqpeet,  bat  in  themaelves  they  had 
littM  of  architectural  character  and  embellithment,  except 
what  they  derived  fiom  the  pencil  of  Vcrrin.    In  saying 
this,  we  are  aware  tliat  w  e  have  what  niny  seem  very  strong 
authority  apain-^t  us,  a  very  iHffi-rent  oj)iiuoM  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  of  the  interesting^  and  valuable  de- 
scription which  accompanies  the  'Illustrations  of  Windsor 
Castle,'  edited  by  H.  Asbton,  Esq.  After  observing  of  the 
rooms  generally  that  they  were  *  in  a  style  of  irdntedure 
vrhicb  may  atone  by  its  grandeur  and  magnificence  for 
iwhat  is  called  its  want  of  purity,*  he  adds,  'the  ceilings 
especially  w^re  dt  eoiated  in  tiie  noblest  style  art  hajs  ever 
devised.'    Without  reference  however  to  execution  and 
the  degree  of  talent,  or  the  want  of  it,  so  manifested,  we 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  uich  wsiem  of  decora- 
tion is  decidedly  unarchitcctuitl  in  Heelr   What  precise 
ahare  Sir  C.  Wren  had  in  the  improvements  of  this  period 
is  not  stated  ;  but  when  further  additions  were  afterwards 
continiplated  by  William  III.,  he  recommended  that  all 
the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ward,  as  far 
ji-s  midway  of  the  Keep,  should  be  replaced  by  an  entirely 
new  and  uniform  range  to  be  erected,  forming  a  regular 
facade  externally  composed  of  a  projecting  centre  and 
wingk  This  scheme  however  wai  oiopped ;  nte  it  it  per- 
haps to  be  regretted  that  such  was  the  case,  for  we  might 
have  had  another  Hampton  Court,  or  else  what  wxs  then 
done  nuijht  have  stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  further  im- 
provement. 

The  first  two  Georgej*  did  nothing  for  Windsor;  Georj5e 
III.,  on  the  contrary,  much,  if  only  by  restoring  the 
interior  of  St  Georn'a  Chapel  (1787-90),  whkh,  litUe  as 
the  execution  of  Gottiic  waa  then  understood,  was  done  in 

so  judicious  a  manner,  by  scrupulously  following  the  ori- 
ginal details,  that  it  requires  an  expcratu  ed  eye  to  detect 
inaccuracies.  Sad  mischief  however  was  diiric  by  leiiioviiig 
the  muUions  and  tracery  of  tlie  east  window  and  those  at 
the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  in  order  to  fill  them  up  with 
pictures  on  gkM»  after  designs  by  West.  In  179G  James 
\Vyatt  was  llrst  -  emplojred  n  Windsor,  and  Gothieizcd  the 
Star-Building  and  Ihe  i  o:  . esponding  portion  on  the  north 
side  of  the  inner  (}uadi  au:,'le  as  far  a.s  St.  George's  Hall. 
He  also  fitted  up  the  state  slairc-a.se  in  the  same  style,  and 
did  something  to  better  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
interior ;  but  there  improvement,  sach  as  it  had  been, 
stopped,  while  what  had  been  done  produced  little  other 
elleet  ^n  that  of  making  the  rest  orthe  Upper  Wand  and 
buildings  towards  the  terraces  appear  meaner  than  before. 
Still  it  was  fortunate  that  the  works  were  interrupted,  for 
liail  they  been  earned  on  till  the  whole  exterior  of  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  Castle  had  been  completed  in  the 
sume  style  and  on  the  sane  scale  as  then  begun,  Windsor 
Castle  would  have  been  greatly  inferior  to  what  it 
now  is. 

Excepting  beauty  of  situation,  the  Castle  had  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it  as  a  residence.  The  whole  of 
the  east  and  south  sides,  the  portions  actually  inhabited, 
were  singularly  inconvenient  in  every  respect, — rambling 
and  also  exceedingly  contined  in  plan,  with  very  small 
rooms,  and  those  for  the  must  part  thoroughfare  ones,  there 
being  no  other  communication  than  some  narrow  passages 
got  out  fiom  them  on  the  sides  towards  the  quadraagl^  so 
that  in  ]>oint  of  aceommodaHon  the  whole  was  a  mere 

makeshift,'  inadequate  to  that  ivquiu  d       a  yjiivate  u'-en- 
tlcman's  establulimeut.    Hence  it  wua  found  ludispen^iubly  j 


necessary  to  erect   1778-82;  a  separate  building  for  the 
actual  occimation  of  the  royal  family.    This,  which  was 
called  the  Qiieen  s  Lcxlge,  was  merely  a  large  plain  house 
on  tlie  south  side  of  tite  CiL^tlc,  near  the  site  occupied  by 
the  present  stabies,  and  was  taken  down  in  1823.  About 
the  same  time  George  IV.  aonouneed  Ms  intention  of 
taking  up  his  abod'!  within  the  Castle,  and  converting  it 
into  a  sr.itidili'  residence  for  himself  and  his  svirccssors. 
Accordingly  a  grant  oT  ;^(X),(H.K)/.  was  readily  voted  by  par- 
liament, in  April,  1S24,  lor  the  piojected  improvements, 
since,  so  far  from  being  thought  extravagant,  the  scheme 
was  a  popular  one.   In  the  meanwhile  four  architects  ha<l 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  designs  for  the  intended 
woricB— Soane,  Nash,  Smirke.  and  Jcffry  Wyatt.  The  Unit 
declined  thr  affair  altogether,  althmigli  IhC-f  was  a  line 
lield  opened  to  his  ability  in  genenil  ai  rangeau-nl  and  con- 
trivance ;  and  in  regard  io  architectural  character  he  had 
not  much  to  fear  from  competition  with  two  at  least  of  his 
rivals.   With  regard  to  the  de^igrts  prcKluced  by  these  last, 
nothing  whatever  has  transmred,  so  that  it  is  inipossilde  to 
say  to  what  degree  or  in  what  respect  tlu  y  were  inferior 
to  the  one  adopted,  or  w  hether  they  may  not  "have  had  seme 
good  points  to  recommend  thern.    What  is  not  least  of  all 
.singular  is,  that  no  mention  nor  even  allusion  to  any  com- 
petition of  the  kind  should  be  made  in  the  '  Illustrations' 
and- account  of  the  edifice,  published  by  Sir  Jcfflrjr's  exe> 
ciitors:  for  in  consequence  of  such  silence  there  semns  to 
be  a  degree  of  mystery  hanging  over  that  part  of  the 
buainesB,  and  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  correctness  of 
other  statements.  However,  no  time  was  lost  in  carrying 
Mr.  J.  Wyatt's  plans  into  execution,  the  first  stone  of 
'  King  George  IV.'s  Gateway'  (forming  the  pniicipal  en- 
trance into  the  quadrangle  on  the  south  side,  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  Long  Walk)  being  laid  by  the  king  himself 
August  12th,  1824;  on  wjliich  occasion  the  aruiitect  re- 
ceived the  royal  authority  tdt  altering  his  name  to  that  of 
Wyatville  [WTATvaLx] ;  and  on  the  king's  taking  ]ws- 
ses.sion  of  tne  private  apartments,  which  were  eonipleled 
by  fhe  end  of  1828.  he  received  the  further  distinction  of 
knifl^ithood. 

EAST. 


1,  EdwanI  III.'i  Tomrr;  'i,  LMKMMr  Tuan  ;  3.  Vnrk  Tmw:  4.  !«.>ulh 
Turrrt;  5,  VictorU  Towm:  6,  Clanaw  Trwrn;  7.  Charter  Tower— iian* 
iltmiiiio|(-roam;  H.  Prioo*  uf  Wkln'i  TowOT  H»lf  uiniDK  rogm  ;  9,  llnimwu  k 
Tower,  Aetaeo!!,  311  fc^  <liiMnet«  rstirnttllv.  Iipl|;ht  llH)  fert;  Jii,  r.Ttiu  ill 
Tower— Ult-raoB,  WX3S  feet;  It.  (jeorxe  IV.'*  Tower:  12.  Kiiii;  luliii't 
Timer;  Krep— uu(  u perfect  rtfcle,  I<r2  fret  in  (t««l«i  dtemtter.  9J  ia 
>niall.-«t ;  1ii'i|;ht.  80  frvt  froia  Ihc  lou  uf  t)ir  mound ;  Wakl|.|0imr, S9 SMWI 
eulir-  liri.'lit  f<oi.i  Itnel  of  l><iiulr.tnvli*.  lit)  fei  l. 

a,  (JeoritP  IV.'n  (lai.-wi>.  .lir-^Uy  ferine  thr  Lonit  Walk  ;  h,  lUte  entmnee, 
witli  \eiUI>uli-cuuiiiiii>'0  tlir-i:<;h  In  Norlli  Trrrarv  ;  •',  ■taU'staircue.  f>ci';i)t\  ui( 
•il'or  Urick  Coiiil.  30  X  .il  1.  <-i ;  «/,  W  »ti-rli»i  (i.-il>r>.  on  t>itr  ur  Morn  I'JiiH. 
95X46  frrt;  e,  St.  Hr^n\:r'i  Hull.  IS^X.'-  frrl:  f,  \\iA\nn  riittanoi'; 
f.fif,  (nuMl  curiiil'u;  A.<MinUM.v  for  jduMm-  tu  Mute  apartneMit ;  i.  Iluury 
'vu.^|]«i|ittu:  A,Qumiai*iUi«ih'*lkriUry;  /,M«nMMla«msiHl|pi«««)f{ 
w,  iMiu  of  OlnriM  II. ;  a,  Si,  Cbor|i>  s  U^mt. 
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Whtft  changes  from  the  Grsit  ilesii^ns  were  mode  dunng 
the  pnwKw  of  the  workst  m  further  imprav«men(ii  su;;;- 
geated  tnentBelvee,  we  are  unable  to  wy ;  but  they  were 

no  doubt  many,  if  not  wry  iiiiifi  lial  t)nes.    Tlu-  vi-ry  great 
interest  \slucli  liU  Majesty  look  in  tlie  buikliii^'  was,  if, 
flattering,  occasionally  eiiil)ajia-v.iHg  to  tlie  art  hiti'ct.  and 
he  had  frequently  to  conti^tid  the  point  wtUi  hii>  rayal 
patron. 

The  axuiezed  block-pUui  will  show  the  general  external 
form  of  the  Caalle,  and  me  relative  position  and  magnitude 
of  the  buildinti:^  and  towen  componin^  it,  without  which 
information  tiie  most  accurate  dei»cription  would  be  haitll^ 

intelliiriliA- ;  whereas  the  cut  not  only  affords  such  rtqui- 
^^tu  explanation  »t  once,  but  aliso  shows  to  what  extent  the 
CasWe  has  be*  n  .  iilaiged  by  the  addition  of  the  ptrta  cut 
in  a  lighter  tint  thiui  the  rest. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  such  enlargement  has  been 
made  principaUv  wiUiin  the  quadratic  on  the  exterior 
facing  the  North  Terrace,  to  which  the  Brunswick  Tower 
has  been  addod,  and  by  ci  nvt  rting  what  were  two  open 
coui  tii  in  that  nuithiru  aiaaa  ot  building,  viz.  Brick  Court 
and  Horn  Court,  into  the  State  Staircase  and  thi  Wali  iloo 
(.'■allery.  With  regard  to  thu  Quadrangle,  the  architect 
Miid  to  have  expenenced  very  great  difficulty  in  managing 
to  have  his  own  way,  the  kioc  oeing  loth  that  it  ahoulB  be 
encroached  upon,  ibr  fear  that  any  Ion  of  space  there 
would  diminish  etandeur.  Some  trt'ncral  tommunirafioii 
along  the  whole  extent  ot  the  private  apailiueiila  -vaji  how- 
t  vor  indi>j)en-aljle,  vmless  that  part  of  the  Castle  was  to 
remain  as  mcummodious  and  a«  impracticable  a.<i  ever,  with 
no  other  real  improvement  than  that  of  enlargmg  bome  of 
the  rooms  by  throwing  two  or  three  of  tticm  together,  but 
without  gaining  any  corresponding  increase  of  breadth. 
Therefore  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  provide  such 
communication  by  encroachini:  i:i)un  tlie  Qua<lranj;le,  or 
else  [o  build  out  on  the  ea^t  aiul  sovilh  sides  an  entirely 
new  range  of  apartments  upon  those  terraces,  tlituwing  all 
the  former  rooms  into  a  corridor  similar  to  the  present  one, 
but  which  in  that  case  would  have  been  very  muoh  more 
qpacious  tiian  either  convenience  or  architectural  character 
required,  for  it  would  have  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  being  originally  intended  for  a  distinct  gallery,  and  after- 
wnnls  applied  out  of  tieie-sit y  to  tlie  piir]K)se  of  a  mere 
tliorouglilaie  access  to  ail  the  uUiur  loum.s.  The  present 
eurridor  rs  aliout  1")  I'eet  wide  and  as  many  lui^h  ;  and  in 
its  iull  extent,  from  the  Visitors*  Staircase  and  Ante-ruom 
at  the  north  end,  to  its  termination  near  Edward  III.'s 
Tower,  is  4S0feet,  but  not  in  a  direct  liae,  which  is  per- 
haps an  advantage.  Jhat  branch  of  it  which  runs  north 

and  pnti^h  has  cii;hl  wirulows  on  its  wisf,  the  other  four- 
teen 0(1  its  north  j.ide,  anci  Itetween  these  two  divisions  the 
corridor  takes  &  bend,  passintr,  as  it  were,  brhind  what  is 
calleil  the  Oak  or  Wainscot  Breakfast-room^  which  is 
built  over  the  porch  that  forms  the  Royd  Entrance.  One 
side  of  this  room  fbnin  a  apaeioas  My,  wtiose  windows, 
like  those  of  the  eonidor,  command  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Quadrangle  and  Keep.  Thouich  subordinate  in 
pur{)Ose,  all  this  part  of  the  interior  possesses  a  tzood  deal  of 
effect,  and  many  wt-ll  contrived  points,  many  circumstances 
rather  unfavourable  m  themselves  having  been  turned  to 
good  account.  As  to  the  corridor  itself,  it  does,  in  fact, 
answer  a  twofold  purpose ;  since,  besides  being  what  its 
name  imports,  it  serves  also  as  an  in-door  promenade  and 
lounge,  and  is  richly  stored  with  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art  :  but  still  it  looks  expressly  mtended  for  what  it  is— 
a  corridor  so  adnmed.  rather  tlian  a  gallery  made  use  of  as 
a  corridor.  On  the  wjuth  side  the  corridor  communicates, 
through  intermediate  lobbies,  with  the  pi ivate  rtiums  ap- 
propriated to  visitoi-s.  which  form  distinct  apartments  of 
three  or  four  rooms  each,  with  their  separate  private  stair- 
case^ &e.  On  the  east  side,  from  the  Victoria  Tower  in- 
ctofive  to  midway  between  the  Clarenoe  and  Chester 
Towers,  are  the  Royal  Private  Apartments  ;  to  which  suc- 
j  eed  what  may  l  e  call.  J  the  rrivatc  Sfntf-Rooms,  vh. 
I.ibniiy  or  Fust  Di a\wng-room.  Slate  Drawuiir-rooni 
I  'iiester  lower).  Saloon,  State  Dining-room  (Prince  of 
Wjiles's  Toweri.  All  these  last-mentioned  rooms  have 
very  .fpacious  oriels  and  bays  (that  of  the  Great  Drawing- 
10  III!  IS  not  ieu  than  24  feet  wide  and  23  deep),  which, 
wtuie  they  contribute  to  great  variety  of  form  within,  ron- 
stitiUe  the  imncipal  and  richest  features  of  the  e.ust  front 
cf  the  castle.     B.  yond  llu'  Sla!e  I )inilig-room  there  is 

ati  octagon  loom,  2H  leet  diameter,  commanding  a  view  in 


one  direction  along  the  North  Terrace.  All  this  p<u-t  of 
the  Castle  is  not  to  be  viewed  except  by  very  speoal  pep* 
misalob,  and  then  of  course  only  pvtially:  the  Siale 
Apartments,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted,  *.«rminate 
at  St.  George's  Hall.  Although  fewer  ehangef  upon  th* 
whole  have  been  made  in  this  northern  range  of  Vhe  edifice, 
some  highly  important  ones  have  taken  place.  Beginning 
with  the  State  Entrance,  to  which  a  epacio'js  projecting 
carriage  porch  haii  been  added,  the  lower  vr,stibule,  which 
used  to  be  nearly  occupied  by  the  Gothic  SUurcase  erected 
by  James  Wyatt,  has  been  cleand,  so  as  to  afford  a  fine 
architectural  vista  quite  Oirotigh  to  th«N<>rth  Terrace,  fhmi 
svliich  there  i-s  an  entrance  through  Gforge  FV.'s  Tower: 
and  a  new  htate  staircase  has  been  frirmcd  within  what 
wasaconfined  inner  court.  This  is  admirably  well  planned 
for  effect,  for  the  staircase  itself  slio-.vs  all  the  more  strik- 
ingly by  coming  suddenly  into  vi<  w,  when  its  greater 
spaciousnessand  loftiness  (70  feet  lrc4U  the  floor  to  the  top 
or  the  lantern)  form  mi  imposing  contrast  to flie  lengthened 
perspective  of  the  vestibule,  .\nother  improvement  con 
sequent  upon  the  alteration  of  the  staircase  is  the  obtain- 
ing' an  upper  state  vestibule  in  connection  with  the  Guard- 
room, which  last  has  been  extended  by  being  carried  out 
over  the  porch  of  the  State  Entrance.  Thus  a  continuom 
and  varied  giaad  line  of  apnroaeh  is  formed  to  St.  Geoqpe's 
Hall,  which  vru  befbre  hsraiy  accessible  from  the  staircase 
otherw  ise  than  by  passing  tfirou^h  the  rooms  of  the  north 
front,  owing  to  the  interventiou  of  the  Royal  Cliapel  at  the 
west  end  of  the  hall.  Hy  that  chapel  being  added  to  thf 
hall,  a  decided  improvement  has  beeft  produced :  the 
latter  has  been  extended  to  \90  feet,  nearly  double  iitr 
former  length  i  and  though  not  altogether  so  satisfkctocy 
in  its  aremteetore  as  it  might  have  oeen,  it  fonus  a  fine 
c'limax  in  the  general  arrangement.  The  Waterloo  Gal- 
lery, w  iiich  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
[dan,  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  trive  not  only 
greater  variety,  but  an  appearance  of  much  greater  extent 
than  formerly  to  this  portion  of  the  Castle  ;  while,  owin^ 
to  its  being  lighted  from  above,  it  contrasts  pleasingly 
with  the  other  rooms,  and  it  serves  to  bring  into  one  group 
with  itself  and  the  hall  two  of  the  mostspaoioos  (ff  them,  vis. 
the  Throne-room  and  the  Ball-room.  Tiie  architect  appear* 

also  to  have  bei-n  happy  in  his  arrangement  of  Queen  KUts- 
betJi  s  Gallery,  wliicii,  together  with  the  adjouiin;  room  in 
Henry  VII.'s  Building,  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  library  .  b:.t 
those  rooms  are  not  open  to  the  public,  nor  is  further  in- 
formation respecting  them  given  m  the '  Illustratiooa*  than 
what  is  afforded  bv  tb«  plans.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  neither  the  work  alhided  to,  «or  that  by 
Messrs.  Gandy  and  Baud,  illustrates  any  parts  of  tht- 
interior.  The  reasviiis  assigned  for  such  omission  are  by  nj 
means  satislactory,  lor  it  is  not  likely  that  any  i.ery  coc- 
siderable  nil  ra'i  is  will  for  a  long  time  take  place  so 
to  affect  tliL  a, . lal. ctural  ctiaracter  of  the  interior;  or. 
should  such  be  the  case,  all  the  more  interesting  woahl  it 
be  to  have  an  atithentio  record  of  what  it  was,  as  left  by 
Sir  .Teffry  Wyatville. 

The  '.vhiile  of  the  cxtericii'.  that  is,  of  the  builchnKS  I'onr- 
in^^  tl'.e  Uppi-r  Ward  and  IniiL-r  Quadrangle,  is  fully  de- 
scribed by  a  complete  series  of  elevations  in  the  publica- 
tions above  meittiOtted,  the  second  of  which  also  give* 
pictorial  or  perqiectivie  views  of  the  Castle  as  seen  boat 
various  points.  Until  renovated  and  remodelled  by  Sr 
Jeflry,  the  exterior  had  verj*  little  of  either  arthitec'tn:  ' 
character  or  dignity,  or  even  of  picturesqueness  c\>  i  ■-: 
that  arising  from  situation  :  whereas  now  it  is  marked  bj 
many  bold  features  and  weti-detiiied  masses,  and  prt^nt^ 
a  series  of  parts,  all  varied,  yet  more  or  less  interestinjc 
It  has  not  indeed  any  one  unitbrm  facade,  like  the  terrace- 
front  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  whidi  is  certainly  moie 
palatial  in  style ;  for  even  the  etuti  (Vont.,  which  mav  is 
some  respects  be  considered  the  principal  one,  and  whe«v 
uniformity  could  havt'  been  easily  obtained,  and  wo-.U' 
ha.v-  been  most  appiupnatc,  is  ptjhaps  all  the  rniri' 
'  M  nin  kable  for  the  want  of  it,  on  account  of  it*  appr  icb 
itig  so  closely  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  inteoded  ur 
a  uniform  composition,  yet  is  not  even  in  «  atr*i|[^  liae. 
the  parts  between  the  toweis  receding  in  some  plaees  nocii 
more  than  In  others.  The  want  of  i^mraetry  of 
!  meiit  is  perhaps  niiist  o!>jectionaI>Iy  perceptible  in  \Pr 
'  C^tiatlrangli-,  it  iH-ie.u' 1  her<'  natuialb'  Iooki'<l  tor;  no  r  won'.' 
j  such  di'grt'e  of  regidanty  tluMC  iuivc  affected  or  been  t 

t  variance  with  the  irregularity  of  the  external  fronts,  whMS 
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ImI  p«rhajra  enhances  the  expression  soitallla  to  an  ezten- 
fivt  like  tbift,  ftvowuur  itself  to  be  an  aocmnul&tion  of 
bmldinfi.  Ev«n  where  uie  pnneipal  maases  remain  the 

same.thi-  general  outline,  before  feehh  and  insipid,  has 
bton  ereally  improved:  somewhat  grenter  hritrht  than 
loi  mrriv  has  been  given  to  most  of  the  buiidinsjs  by  deep 
euibattfed  parapeU,  and  in  some  of  them  by  machicolations 
also.  Some  of  the  towers  have  been  carried  up  hiifher, 
and  others  added :  amone;  thea«  laat  are  tlie  Luicaster  and 
York,  flanking  Georf^e  IV/sQltewav,  and  distinctly  mark- 
in;  that  as  the  principal  portal  of  the  Castle ;  aiso  the 
Brunswick  Tower,  which,  owin?  to  its  diflerence  of  form 
and  greater  mass,  adds  very  much  to  lli  '  u  chitectiiral 
effect  of  the  north-east  angle.  But  ttie  mof^i  striking  im- 
provement of  the  kind  was  that  of  carrying  up  the  Round 
Tower  30  feet  higher,  exclusive  of  the  Watch-tower  on  its 
summit,  which  makes  the  height  in  tliat  part  25  feet  more. 
Previoualy  to  thia  being  done,  that  keep  hardly  deserved 
fh«  naiiK  of  tower,  it  being  of  diminutively  low  propor- 
bons;  whereas  now  it  renders  the  Cattle  very  mucfa  more 
conspicuous  than  formerly  its  a  distant  object. 

As  to  the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  that  is  a  point 
on  which  mucfi  might  be  said :  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  Castle  was  to  be  reinstated,  as  far  M  it  consistently 
cooJd  be,  ID  what  waa,  or  what  might  be  nipiMeed  to  have 
been,  its  original  eharaetor.  No  qveation  therefore  was 
started  as  to  style  ;  otherwise  perliaps  parliament  might 
not  have  been  so  liberal.  Still  tlie  style  of  a  ^renulne 
feudal  castle  and  fortress  is  fitter  at  the  present  day  for  a 

J prison  than  a  palace  ;   it  )ia.s  accordingly  been  more  or 
ess  softened  down,  in  some  parts  so  much  that  its  character 
ie  almoit  noutraliied;  while  where  it  has  been  most  pre- 
served it  Jooke  rather  too  stem  and  uncouth.  The  caatel- 
.ated  character,  if  by  that  be  meant  anything  more  than 
the  having  embattled  parapets,  ha«  been  quite  lost  siirlit 
of  in  the  north  front,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  sue  of 
the  windows ;  and  not  least  of  all  to  their  being  of  uniform 
breadth  all  the  way  up,  itistead  of  those  to  the  pound- 
floor  offices  beiiig  made  roere^  nanow  opcninga  m  eom- 
nnrison  with  (hose  of  the  atalc-rooma ;  aiid  though  there 
have,  no  doitbt,  been  very  cogent  and  satisfactory  reasons 
for  this,  it  operates  most  injuriously  as  regards  fioth  style 
ifitl  effect.     There  is  also  ver\'  much  that   is  open  to 
inimadver&ion  witli  respect  to  det&ils  and  tiie  strange  in- 
'  iinixture  in  several  parts  of  the  earliest  and  latest  styles 
ot  Gothic.   HoAvever,  though  sober  criticism  cannot  pro- 
nounce Windsor  Castle  to  be  byanymeans  a  complete  and 
perfectly-studied  production  of  architecture,  it  ts  still  a 
noble  one,  and  such  as  to  justify  all  but  the  unqualified 
praise  bestowe«i  upon  it. 

After  the  fir^it  grant  ol  3i/i),U0<)/.,  others  were  successively 
made,  and  the  total  expenditure  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  amounted  to  771. two/.  There  has 
since  been  a  giant  of  70,00l)/.  for  new  stables,  which  form 
an  axteuiva  immb  of  buikiinn.  only  400  fact  liom  the 
OasOe!,onHsionUi6ide,andtoUMweit  oTthe  Long  Walk : 
they  extend  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  include  a  riding- 
house,  nearly  2'(0  feet  in  lengtli  by  GO  in  breadth. 

WINnWAKD  ISLANDS,  The,  are  opposed  to  the 
Leeward  Islantls,  both  of  which  terms  are  applied  to  some 
inlands  belonging  to  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  or  to  the 
West  lodici.  ^e  English  bowfver  differ  from  other  lea- 
fimn|r  natiom  in  the  applicattoa  of  the  name.  They  finrit 
both  terras  to  that  group  of  the  archipelago  which  i'  c  m- 
iiionly  called  the  Ia'ss  Antilles,  and  call  those  soulli  o\  Ifi" 
N.  lat.  Windward,  and  those  no -^li  :  i  that  parallel  Lee- 
ward Islands:  other  nations  comprehend  all  the  Leas  An- 
tilles under  the  name  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  apply 
the  other  term  to  tlie  islands  along  the  coast  of  VenciaeU. 
There  is  some  reason  for  this  dJaSnetion.  aa  the  hem  An- 
tille.s  are  exposed  to  the  trade-winds,  while  those  along 
the  coast  of  Venezuela  arc  affected  by  them  in  a  much 
les'KT  degree.  We  tlnd  no  reason  given  for  the  distinction 
adopted  by  the  Eoglufa,  and  that  is  probably  the  cause 
why  this  term  has  Mgim  to  Ihll  into  cusDsa,  and  u  nearly 
antiquated. 

WlNB.  Wine  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  certain  saccharine  fluids,  either  existing 
naturally  in  the  juices  of  plants,  or  artificially  blended  to- 
gether. The  natural  juices  susceptible  of  fermentation 
are  found  either  in  tiie  roots  of  plants,  such  as  the  purvnip 
»nd  t?cet-root ;  extracted  from  tlie  stem,  a.s  in  the  birch  and 

Bocoarpalm ;  expressed  from  the  leaves,  as  in  the  grape- , 


vine  :  obtained  flrom  the  spatha,  as  of  the  Sagus  vfnifem, 
the  Phoenix  dactj^ifera,  and  other  pakna;  and  in  the 
mature  or  imnuiture  fhiita  of  many  well-knovm  plants, 

such  HS  gooseberries,  currants,  and,  above  all,  the  grape,  to 
the  fermented  juice  of  which  the  term  wine  is  always  un- 
derstood to  be  applied  when  used  al)solutcly.  Iti  the 
simple  mixture  of  one  part  of  sugar  mth  four  of  water,  if  a 
certain  portion  of  a  peculiar  prindple  of  ferment  (yest)  be 
added,  and  the  air.  Of  a  temneratwe  not  exceeding  75*  or 
80°,  have  aeeem  to  the  liquia,  an  intestine  motion  is  ob- 
served, and  alcohol  is  generated.  [Fkrmentation.]  nioutrh 
alcohol,  therefore,  is  present  m  all  wines,  yet  many  oilier 
principles  exist  in  them,  the  number  of  which,  and  the 
manner  in  wJiich  they  are  blended  together,  as  well  a.s  their 
relative  proportion,  give  todifierent  wines  their  distinctive 
properties.  To  render  the  sul^eot  mwe  intelligible,  the 
wine  obtained  from  grapes  diall  fint  be  treated  of,  and 
a  few  remarks  appended  on  the  other  kinds. 

The  Vitis  vinifera,  the  only  species  which  yields  the 
most  esteemed  wine,  has.  from  receiving  the  long-(ii:i- 
tinued  attention  and  culture  of  m&u,  a  very  exteiitsive 
geographical  range.  [Graphs  ;  Vms.]  From  54"  or  almost 
55°  N.  lat.  10  45°??.  lat ,  the  vine  may  be  found;  but  it 
by  no  means  yields  a  grape  fit  for  fermenting  into  asotind 
good  wine  in  all  the  intermediate  space.  In  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  (Konigsberg) 
it  ripens  only  in  warm  .summere,  and  is  deficient  in  sugar 
containing  only  a  glutinon.'«  inuco-:>acchariue  matter ;  while 
in  the  southern  regions  the  sugar  is  actually  crjstallized,* 
and  the  grape  is  devoid  of  those  acids  which  are  requisite 
for  wine  to  possess  flavour,  and  those  Other  qualities  which 
distinguish  wine  irom  a  mixture  ofmrnip  and  alcohoL 

Up  to  the  51  st  degree  of  N.  lat  tne  preparation  of  this 
beverage  is  conducted  with  various  degrees  of  succc^ 
and  divcr>itics  in  the  qualities  of  the  wines.  In  the  hotter 
countries  alone  are  the  rich  sweet  wines,  often  called  in 
technical  language  Fim  de  Liqueurs,  prepared,  as  in 
those  only  is  so  much  sugar  present  as  to  allow  the  fer» 
mentation  to  iUmish  sufficient  of  the  vinows  principles  to 
the  product,  when  the  fermentation  ceases  from  the 
leavCTi  being  all  expended.  The  Mui«cat  grape,  which 
in  the  south  of  France  yi'  lds  the  rich  sweet  wines  termed 
Frontignac,  Lunel,  and  Rivesaltes.  on  the  Rhine  only 
ripens  sufficiently  to  fumisb  a  grape  for  the  table  or  dessert. 
Nor  does  the  same  latitode  always  permit  the  gratie 
to  aequiie  the  perfeeiton  requisite  for  good  wine.  The 
isothermal  Unea  nd  the  degree  of  humidity,  especially 
the  clearness  or  cloadiness  of  the  atmosphere,  have  more 
influence.  Thus  in  France  the  beneficial  culti^  ation  of 
the  vine  scarcely  extends  on  the  western  side  higher  than 
48",  but  tile  bouiiiiary-liae  mounts  upwards  to.vanls  the 
east  till  we  find  the  most  renowned  of  the  Rhine  wine? 
produced  between  50*  and  51".  The  longitude  of  De- 
vonshire is  nearly  that  of  the  province  of  Spain  wliidi 
yields  the  finest  Sherries;  and  it  i«  not  alone  the  tl' 
ference  of  fourteen  degrees  of  laHtnde  which  unfits 
the  south  of  England  for  ripenin£»  a  grape  su-.lrable  for 
wine,  since  that  portion  of  the  Rhine  which  '.ies  between 
CJoblenz  and  ]3iis.seldorf,  which  jiroduces  good  wine,  has 
precisely  the  same  latitude ;  but  the  greater  humidity  and 
cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere  in  fht  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, by  intercepting  the  aun'a  lajl,  prevent  tha  Ml  ripen- 
ing of  the  grape ;  vM  the  obserrations  of  Dr.  Daubeny  have 
proved  that  the  ripening  of  fniits  depends  more  on  the 
illuminating  rays  tnan  on  the  calorific  or  chemical  i;iy«. 
The  sjwcioufi  hopes  held  out  by  some  writers  that  the  graj)e 
might  be  cultivated  in  England  so  as  to  yield  wine,  woukd 
soon  be  dissipated  bf  waf  extensive  trials,  which  it  is  to  be 
desired  may  new  M  made.  (Barton's  Lecture  on  the 
Geography  of  IHmt$  t  and  Wataon.  Otographicat  Di*tri- 
ttj 'f  Britif/t  Plan  fx.! 

i;  t  liferent  climates,  though  they  may  permit  the 
gr;ip(  In  ripen,  yet  impress  on  it  peculiarilies  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  wines  produced  by  the  snnie  kind  of 
grape.  *hus  the  Hock  grapes  yield  a  kind  of  wine  pos- 
seiaed  f  I  distinct  qualities  when  grown  along  the  Main  or 
Rhine ;  the  same  sort  of  grapes,  grown  near  Lisbon,  ^cld 
Bucellaa,  which  only  retains  some  of  the  peculiaritiea  of 
the  original ;  while  the  same  grapes  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Pope  yield  what  is  termed  (,'ape  Hock,  .v.'arcely  Iteming 
any  resemblance  to  the  true  Rhenish ;  while  the  Seicial  of 
Madeira,  produoed  bf  the  same  sort  of  grapes,  though  a 
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tfeBeiOiiB  wine,  h«»  scareelf  a  qitality,  except  durability, 

llki-  tli:i(  of  1hi»  orii^iiuil. 

Some  local  innut-m-i'';  ])rodLR-c  effcctjs  whicli  sire  alike 
inotpSu  ahlc  and  iiiimitabk'.  These,  thoneh  generally  at- 
tnbutcd  to  the  soil,  are  not  always  or  solely  owing  to  its 
compontton  and  qualities.  In  some  instances  the  M)il  is 
the  antn  e«nw  m  difference,  m  «een  in  \hc  Constantia 
of  the  Oue.  The  dimate  there  is  moit  fiiTuui  able  to  the 
L'l  owth  of  the  vine,  yet  in  one  •mall  space  only  is  a  tole- 
nible  wine  produced,  the  two  contifiious  farms  of  the 
Gj-eat  and  Little  CoJislantia  vu'ldinir,  ihc  former  the  red 
sweet  wine,  the  latter  the  uiiite  t'otist;irili;i :  the  soil  nn 
wliichthcy  prow  is  decomposed  saiul^taiif.  WIuto  ho  ap- 
preciable difference  of  soil  can  be  pointed  out,  differences 
arise  from  the  cultivation  of  a  different  kind  of  nrrape. 
Under  tlie  article  Vitis  (vol.  xxru,  p.  398)  it  is  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Meyen  {Pfiansen-Getigrnphir,  p.  432) 
tluif  tlicre  arc  iiislanr-f  s  '  of  tlie  «amc  variety  of  vine  bciiip 
planted  on  the  bide  of  a  liiil  or  mountain,  and  the  wine 
winch  IS  the  produce  of  the  pnipes  from  the  hi-rlie^-t  parts 
of  the  mountain  will  differ  eawntially  from  the  wine  which 
is  the  produce  of  the  grape*  of  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  ym»  known  hy  the  name  of  Johannisberger 
and  Rudesheimer  in  Germany  are  the  produce  of  Tines 
trrowincT  close  together,  and  resembling  each  other  in  ex- 
ternal characters.  The  vineyards  also  that  produce  the 
l.i  i>1eiv.vein,  Wiirzhurirer,  and  Strinwein  are  very  near  to 
each  otiier.  It  is  probable  that  this  diiftreuct'  owing  to 
the  composition  of  the  soil.'  This  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect. Johannisberg  is  only  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Rhine,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  prodoce  of  the 
summit,  close  to  the  castle  or  Schloss  of  Johanmabere,  is 
of  a  quality  vastly  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  place 
called  Johannesherperhohl,  not  I'roni  any  peculiar  or  in-  | 
surniotititaiile  cau.-'e,  but  heeaii.sc  the  Ibinier,  beloiigiiiE;  to 
Prince  Mctternich  i  and  the  adjacent  parts  to  some  otlier 
lanje  proprietors),  can  receive  an  amount  of  careful  and 
bltilAil  trestraent,  which  the  other,  being  di\  ided  amon^  a 
number  of  small  pruprietort,  never  does.  Tbia  subdivision 
is  the  cause  of  an  annual  loss  of  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
'Hronncr,  Weinbau  in  f'ihf  Di'itfivfifur^'f,  IVitte  Heft. 

I).  113.)  The  grape  cultivated  m  Imth  i>lat'f»  is  the  little 
tieslini^  [  Drr  Kleiite  rienlitig  of  some.  Ii'ciswr  r-f.^/itii;  of 
others ;  the  Hits  vinifera  jutsiKn  of  Babo  and  MeUsger's 
Hein  und  Tofeltrnuben  lu-r  Deiilxc/ir-n  Ifeinherffe  und 
Garten^  Hell  viii.,  t.  46) ;  but  in  the  vinevard  of  Prince 
Mettemich  and  the  other  ^at  proprietors tnree  gatherini^ 
ol'  the  £rra]>es  are  made  as  llu}-  rench  maturily.  and  other 
measures  are  adopted  to  ensure  a  produce  of  tlie  hit;lu'«t 
I  \>'ellonce.  Hesides  the  protection  of  the  castle  wall,  tlie 
Mluile  liaii  since  1H24  been  surrounded  with  a  stone  %vail 
ten  feet  high  (which  occupied  ten  years  in  building).  This 
greatly  promotes  the  steady  progresi  to  maturity  of  the 
grapes  by  securing  a  quiescent  state  of  the  ab,  which  is 
known  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  which,  when  imi- 
tated on  a  small  scale  in  this  country  by  surrounding  a 
bunch  of  grapes  with  a  muslin  batr,  Inrwards  ripenin£;  \ 
very  much.  Tlie  wine  of  I.nj^msland  and  the  l<iebfrau- 
enuiilchowe  their  'iii])ei  iorit  \  over  that  of  the  neighbouring 
vijiejards  to  the  protection  ol  I  lie  town-wall  of  Worms. 
(Bronner,  Heft  ii.*  pp.  18-2U.)  The  advantage  of 'protec- 
tion against  agitation  of  the  air  is  so  vmU  uadentooa  in  the 
Rhein^n,  that  the  belts  of  vincyaras  which  clothe  the 
height  of  Hoohhehn  Isrin:^  very  different  wines,  according 
to  their  positinu.  One  morgen,  close  to  the  bed  of  the  p 
river  Mnm,  briiiLrs  in  the  market  two  thousjind  florins;  a 
higher  moi  gen  bungs  one  thousand  florins ;  and  one  at  the 
summit  only  five  hundred.  (Bronner,  iii..  p.  14.)  The 
geognostic  character  of  the  soil  of  Johannisoeig  is  argil'- 
laeeous  sehist,  with  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  mraa, 
and  in  one  place  passes  into  aredtlt'^li  (piartz,  which  is  veiy 
hard,  and  undergoes  but  slowly  any  decomposition.  This 
is  overlaid  with  diluvial  and  alluvial  denc^sits  m  most 
places  except  the  south-west  side.  From  tnei.e  and  other 
circumstances  it  follows  that  the  soil  is  of  a  vcrj' diversified 
character.  (Bronner,  iu.,  p.  llU.)  The  exposure  is  south- 
west, with  a  slope  of  from  ten  to  firteen  degrees.  Kndes- 
heim  is  well  protected  by  its  natural  position  and  a  loRy 
fort^st  called  Niederwatd !  it  wmnch  uteeper,  so  that  the  i 
earth  can  be  kept  t'rci:!  tviiii;  \v;  -,lKd  d  rA.i  imU  ';y  nu- 
merous Icrraci-s,  belweeii  wim;h  liic  air  is  a-  hoi  as  inn 
coiiM  rvatniy.  The  soil  is  eomptred  of  stom  s  ol  a  dark 
euloia.  winch  radiate  heat  during  the  night  to  such  a  j 


degree,  that  the  grapes aiesurromidedbjrRlraoet  a aoulhem 

climate.  The  grape  most  common,  at  least  in  the  old 
vineyards,  is  the  Orleans  {Vitis  v.  aareliami,  B.  u.  M.,  Heit 
X.,  t.  eO),  which  has  the  property,  in  this  stony  and  hot 
ground,  of  continuint;  productive  till  the  age  of  fifty  or 
more,  which  is  not  the  ca-se  with  any  other  grape.  But  as 
it  only  gives  a  good  wine  in  very  lavourablc  years,  and  ss 
the  wme  firom  the  Kiesling  grape  brings  so  liigh  a  price, 
the  new  vineyaidi  m  mMUqr  planted  with  the  Rieslmg: 
the  propriety  of  this  sttbstitntion  is  veiy  donbtlViI.  CBron- 
ner,  iii.  Kki.")  These  facts  are  sofRcient  to  account  for  the 
liitt'erences  between  the  Johannisberger  and  Rudesheimer 
wines. 

The  differences  between  Leistenwein  and  Steinwein 
are  still  more  easily  accounted  for.  The  Leiste  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river  Main,  the  Sfadn  on  the  light,  the  Stein 
being  close  to  the  river.  The  soil  of  both  is  ai^Tlaeeous 

with  calcareous  ])ortions,  especially  fragments  of  luiie,  and 
thi.s  iii  the  soil  commonly  met  with  in  Wirtcml)crg  an  !  in 
a!!  Franconia.  Why  these  two  wines  should  ditter  irr  ra 
all  others  of  the  district  is  unintelligible ;  but  the  diffe- 
rences between  themselves  is  owing  to  the  grapes.  The 
vineyards  of  the  Leiste  (ije.  the  best  portion,  guU  Leittt) 
are  planted  in  a  great  meesQivwifli  tlie  Riedfiig  and  Tra- 
miner  (V.  v.  tyrolensis,  B.  u.  M.,  Heft  xii.,  t.  72^.  ui^h 
about  a  third  of  the  Elbling  grape  (V.  v.  albuehs,  B.  unu 
M..  Hell  lii.,  t.  Mi;  and  in  the  other  vineyards  is  the  white 
Trammer,  called/rawAt  w,  by  some  ^utedel  (V.  v.  aminea, 
B.  u.  M.,  Heft  ii.,  t.  0),  i.e.  both  white  and  black.  Besides 
these  there  occurs  in  considerable  proportion  the  Uermi' 
tagc  grape,  brought  fioni  Pkance,  wiiieh  here  succeeds 
well,  retaining  its  fine  aroma,  though  its  natural  soil  is 
granitic.  The  selection  of  the  grapes,  when  ripe,  is  at- 
tended to  with  extraordinary  care,  i  Bronner,  vi.,  p.  82.) 

The  iiredominant  prrape  of  the  Stein  vineyard  is  the 
Elblinir.  mixed  with  a  few  of  the  Riesling  and  other  sort*. 
The  l.«istenwein  is  with  justice  regarded  as  the  second 
finest  wine  of  the  south  of  Germany,  but  ss  the  whole  cf 
the  produce  of  the  small  spaoe  known  M  the  giitc  Ldstc 
(containing  only  2  morgens  towards  the  south-east  and  11 
quite  to  the  soutli^  is  .secured  for  the  table  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  is  seldom  to  be  pur- 
cha<«ed.  The  Steinnein  must  notbeeonftouiid«linlbthe 
Steinberger  wine  of  the  lilime. 

The  ^lontillado  of  Spain  is  the  produce  of  a  white  soil 
(called  albnriia.  containing  70  per  oent.  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  alumina,  silica,  and  a  nttle magnesia),  while  the 
Manranilla  is  the  produce  of  t!;n  1.  rr~ins  rousjes  et  sab- 
lonnenx.  Yet  the  wines  do  not  L'reatly  differ  in  taste  or 
flavLHir.  More  importance  is  attached  to  the  soil  th;in  i^ 
deserves;  i(s  physical  properties  are  of  more  importance 
than  its  chemical ;  Chaptal  was  clearly  of  this  opinion,  fi^r 
he  maintains  that,  provided  it  is  porous,  ftee,ana  light,  its 
c  omponent  parts  are  of  tittle  consequence.  Peitmpa  cal- 
careous is  on  tlie  whole  the  best,  simply  because  it  rtarlily 
imbibes  the  ram,  an<!  allows  a  clear  atmosphere  to  sur- 
round the  \  mes.  Kven  .Mr.  Busby 'see  his  *  Visit  to  Ih* 
Principal  Vine)  ard.<i  of  France  and  Spain,'  p.  131 ),  who  v 
strenuously  maintains  the  superiority  of  a  calcareous  soil, 
when  remarking  on  the  reputation  and  limited  extcntot 
some  of  the  flnt-rate  vineyards,  repudiates  the  ide»  of  the 
soil  being  the  cause.  'In  mII  those  districts  which  pro- 
dtiee  wines  of  high  reputation,  some  few  individuals  have 
Seen  the  ndvantnij^e  ot'  selectmcT  a  patticular  \arietv  of 
erape,  and  of  manairing  its  culture  so  as  to  t)rini:  it  to  th* 
highest  state  of  perlectnin  of  \vliich  it  is  cajiable.  Th< 
same  care  has  been  extended  to  the  making  and  sut«e- 
quent  mani^memt  of  their  wine,  by  seizing  the  most  fs- 
votirable  moment  for  the  vintage— bgr  the  rapidity  with 
which  tlte  grapes  are  gathered  and  prened,  so  that  the 
whole  contents  of  each  vat  may  be  m  exactly  the  sam* 
state,  and  a  simultaneous  and  equal  fermentation  \* 
secured  tbrouchniit — by  cxcrcisin;:  equal  distriminalic- 
and  c  are  in  the  time  and  manner  of  drawing  off  the  wine, 
and  in  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the  vats  or  casks  when 
it  IS  kept ;  and  lastly,  by  not  acHing  the  wine  till  it  shoaU 
have  acquired  all  the  perfection  which  It  eould 
from  age,  and  by  selling,  as  the  produce  of  their  ow  n  %  -nr- 
yanls,  only  such  vintages  ;>,s  were  calculated  to  actn  ;r.  c 
mainfain  its  eeli  bi  iiy.  IJy  these  means  have  llu  %  uu  \  -ni? 
"f  a  few  individuals  actpiiixd  a  reputation  whicti  hi., 
ei'abltd  the  proprietoni  to  command  almost  their  o«<r 
prices  for  their,  wines ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  interna  «tf 
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*ueh  persons  that  the  excellence  of  their  wines  hUauld  bu 
imputed  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to  a  system 
of  management  which  others  might  imitate'  ip-  133). 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  truth  of  tins  impor- 
tant «tfttement  were  imjMNMMd  on  «U  peiMiM  having  the 
ehar^  of  vineyards,  as  it  is  certain  that  by  mttention  to 
thest^  and  other  eircumittances  quite  within  their  oontrol, 
the  tjuantity  of  cood  wine  misrht  be  much  increa.>i<^d  and 
its  price  le»ieneti.  Bionner  distinctly  states  tL  it  n  the 
Bergstrasse  near  Heidelberg,  by  ob»tinate  adherents  to 
old  and  indolent  practices,  the  produce  is  annually  OPe» 
third  IcM  than  it  misht  be  (hefl  vii^  p.  20). 

Where  aome  peetuiar  strong-smelling  subiCance  exiats  in 
the  soil,  an  odour  is  commutucated  to  the  wine  which  ren- 
dcrs  it  unpleasant.   This  is  the  case  when  stinkslcin  (a 
native  variety  of  subcarbonate  of  lime,   called  jwrre 
pmnte)  is  present.   Even  wine  tainted  with  this,  though 
at  first  repulsive,  is  ultimately  relished-  The  vine-fTOWers 
of  France  and  Portugal  have  so  atroQjr  an  Kranion  to 
manuring  the  vines,  from  the  notion  that  n  deterknatea  the 
flavour  of  the  wine,  that  in  the  latter  country,  at  least  in 
the  port-yieldimr  district  of  the  Alto  Douro,  the  use  of 
manure  ts  forbidden  by  law.    This  seems  to  be  a  preju  ii  i  ,  . 
for  the  German  cultivators  manure  the  vines  very  freely, 
and  no  wines  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquet  than  those  of 
the  Rhine:  and  Bronner  justifies  the  nnetioe  (hefl  iii. 
44).  not  only  with  fredi  eow-dnng,  whidi  is  need  at  Jo- 
hannisbcnj,  but  with  frac^'-nt'-  of  woollen  cloth  pre- 
viously !!leep)ed  in  liquid  njanure  and  dried,  which  isi 
found  Ecreatly  to  aut^ment  tbe  produce.    ProtVs.sor  liau 
bears  testimony  to  its  utility.    The  practice  is  adopted 
oftener  with  the  red  than  white  grapes ;  the  former  every 
thiid  or  fourth  year,  the  latter  only  every  tenth.  £veh 
the  proprietors  or  the  vineyards  near  Bbmeattx*  which 
produce  the  hitfhly-prized  clarets,  employ  manure  'once 
ever)'  four  or  five  years.      Pai^uierre,  frinet  q/" Bordeaux^ 
i».  28.)    Hut  perhaps  the  best  manure  for  vines  is  the  cnt- 
tini^  of  the  vines  thera^lves  when  pruned,  as  recom- 
mended ill  Liebigs  'Chemistry  in  its  applieatioo  to  Agri- 
culture,' 2nd  edit.,  p.  250 :— 'The  vina  are  ijruned  in  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  wnilst  atUI  fresh  and 
moist.    If  flu'v  aie  then  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed 
with  tlie  earth,  they  undergo  putrefaction  so  completely, 
that  at  the  end  of  lour  wcek^  not  the  smallest  trace  of  them 
can  be  fuund.'    These  restore  to  the  soil  the  alkalies  ab- 
stracted by  the  grapes,  whicli  are  so  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  this  fruit.  Probably  ferns,  so  rich  in  alltalies, 
would  answer  well.  But  the  !»me  vines  will  yield  a  wine 
having  very  different  qualities,  at  least  as  to  flavour  and 
perfume,  in  different  seaisons.    '  These  qualities  are,  in 
tr;ith,  of  so  delicate  aiui  inconstant  a  nature,  thai  they  may 
be  said  to  vary  irom  year  to  year  ;  there  being  perhaps  no 
two  vintages  though  collected  irom  the  same  spot  and 
managed  in  the  ssme  manner,  that  will  be  found  com- 
pletely identical  in  flavour  and  perfume.*  (Henderson's 
Hiatofff  t(f  Antient  and  Modern  Irtnet,  p.  VXiA   The  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the  varying  cha- 
racter of  the  vintages  in  different  years.  a>  seen  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the -season 
which  was  favourable  to  the  vintage  in  one  place,  was  iVe- 
quently  unCavourable  to  it  in  another.   Hence  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  good  Port  years  coincide  frith  the  good 
Cla»t  years,  as  a  neat  whieA  ripena  well  the  grapes  in  the 
eomparatively  cold  climate  of  Medoe  scorches  the  grapes 
in  the  Alto  Douro,  and  vice  vertS.   The  year  1811,  com- 
monly called  the  comet  year,  wss  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  vintago  m  almoat  all  the  wina^gnelding 
countries  of  Europe. 

Tba  axposure  moat  proper  for  a  vineyard  must  depend 
ttpoa  many  ciroumatanoes;  above  all,  on  the  latitude  and 
«vea  longitude  of  the  district.  At  Bordeaux  a  south-east 
exposure  is  preferred ;  at  .Tohannisberg  and  in  Germany 
generally,  a  south-west  is  deemed  best.  In  the  northern 
provinces  of  France  a  northern  aspect  is  thought  best,  as 
the  vines  do  not  stir  so  soon  in  spring,  and  are  thus  more 
secure  from  the  frosts  of  early  spring,  the  injurious  eifects 
of  which  are  nnoh  dreaded;  and  as  the  ripeninc  depends 
0n  the  amount  of  summer  heat— above  all,  on  uie  length 
of  the  summer — the  cii-cur;t--'nnrr  fif  tV.i'  st-ijt  in  apnng 
beine^  a  little  later  is  of  no  uuiiiiale  Uetuiacat. 

I  he  locality  proper  for  a  viueyurd  is  more  easily  deter- 
mined.  A  gentle  acclivity  is  the  best,  especially  if  it 
end  from  the  bed  of  a  rim,  tta«  vttMiir  aiiaiDc  ftooi 
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vvliich,  when  not  excessive,  i»  of  great  utility  to  the  gripes, 


keeping 


isofl  and  distensible,  as  well  as  thin,  and 


allowing  thcreov  the  solar  ray  to  penetrate  to  the  juices  ia 
the  interior.  Mountains  of  ereat  height  are  not  miiablc!» 
boUi  Ihim  the  cold  and  fogs  woid)  are  common  on  tlwiratta»> 
mits;  hut  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  aathe  ifine 

called  Malatra,  or,  from  its  source.  Mountain,  in  Spain,  ia 
produced  many  thousand  (eH  alrave  the  level  of  the  sea. 
vines  do  not  bear  wet,  leail  Of  all  that  of  laod'^priQg^ 
which  chills  their  roots. 

Titbutar  Vww     ih»  Vintages  of  Four  of  the  mott  dif- 

prent  and  celebraird  Winp-countriei,  extending  from 
almost  the  mott  tteilern  to  the  most  eastern  points  u^here 
famous  lytnea  air  jintdueed  in  Europe.  In  the  column 
of  Clarets  onitf  the  most  noted  years  are  given,  tht 
intermediate  ones  bnng  either  '  null,' '  baa,'  or  only 
'  middling.'  The  expression  '  good '  r^er»  (mfy  to  the 
quality :  some  years  being  good,  with  m  tAumdOMt  pn^ 
auce ;  othert  goodt  tokti*  tm  qiHantU^  tout  smoff. 
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The  mode  of  planting,  propping,  training,  pruning,  ana 
renewing  the  vines  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  pro<iace.  Allowing  the  vines  to 
grow  unrestrained  is  a  sure  method  of  danrionting  the 
quality ;  and  although  the  pictureafue  appearance  of  the 
vines  spreading  in  gracelhf  festooBS,  a  sight  only  to  he 
seen  in  Italy  and  a  very  fe'.v  pln^'■P^  in  the  SL-i.tli  of  Frnm-e, 
corresponds  to  the  idea  formed  oi  a  vmcviud,  >t-L  all  sliiilul 
ciiltivKtor>^  keep  them  low.  This  metliod  in  followed  in 
France,  Germany,  and  P(Hrtugal ;  in  the  very  uindy  parts 
of  Spab,  thw  are  even  allewed  to  trail  along  the  grouad. 
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Bwwhere  they  are  aappotttd  hf  pMpt  «r  ImlliMi.  The 
■MMT  to  the  gnHiad  tnt  gftpes  wt  tilt  man  potent 
!■  the  wine ;  moreover  the  vinee  tower  ewKer  aiM  the 

f rapes  are  seotn  r  rine,  thin  rendering  the  vintai^e  more 
certain.  Aiong  the  Moselle,  at  least  in  the  old  Tiney&rdt, 
where  the  vines  are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  nine  feet  high, 
the  wine  of  these  vineyards  ia  much  lighter  than  that  of 
tili  Rhine  or  Nahethal.  At  Oppenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  a 
WJ  peonJitr  node  of  trainine  the  vuiee  is  followed ;  and 
the  wine  there  »  alio  very  light,  deetitnte  of  the  fiery 
character  of  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  being  leu 
e*teenK'd,  stUs  for  one-half  less;  it  is  however  a  verj' 
wholesome  uine. 

If  the  suil  be  stony  and  of  a  black  colour,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  having  the  grapes  near  it,  as  thev  not  only 
fat  the  benefit  of  the  rtfleetea  light  during  the  aay,  which, 
coming  on  the  lower  and  under  parts  of  the  branches, 
conduces  much  to  their  ripening,  but  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  earth  during  the  night  Keeps  the  lower  branches 
«urroundid  by  a  steady  mild  atmosphere,  which  ii>  highly 
favourable  to  t  hem.  Thus  the  grapes  on  the  lower  branches 
are  oiten  ripe  first,  and  many  which,  owinic  to  their  position 
under  the  leaves,  never  receive  the  direct  nin  beam%  ripen 
perfectly.  Becking  »  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  bondiet 
n^m  beneath  the  leaves  which  ebicfly  give  the  bouquet  to 
wine,  and  not  thoae  which  arc  exposed  to  the  mn.  The 
utility  of  a  bluck  twil  of  .irixillaci'ous  schist  in  forwarding 
the  malimty  of  the  grapes  was  lonjj  ago  pointed  out  by 
Humboldt  ' {Miiieraloguche  Beobuchtttngen  iibfr  einige 
BustUte  am  BAein,  17W),  p.  Bl).  This  is  imitated  in  this 
country  by  painting  the  surftoe  of  walls  for  w»ll-(hiit  of  a 
black  colour. 

The  vine  is  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  fVosts  of  early 

spring  or  bythe  liai!-s1orms  wliich  mi'  liable  1o  happen  at  a 
later  period.  These  ca-MiaUies  are  in  some  degree  guarded 
against  by  the  ingenious  device  called  par  igele^,  against 
the  trosts«  and  paragriiet  against  hail.  N^tmerous  initects 
infest  the  Tinc,some  of  which  are  very  destrtictive.  (See  a 
Tory  coBj^ete  accmint  of  them  by  Baron  Walckenaer,  in 
Taylor's  Seiettti^e  9fmoir$,  vol.  i. ;  and  in  the  work  of 
Kollar ;  also  Victor  Audouin.  Histoire  i/es  J/isfctcs  nui- 
sihlrn  d  la  V<gn>\  et  p  trticuliiremt  ut  de  la  Pt/rule,  41  o., 
IBI'2. )  The  crop  is  also  apt  to  be  ruined  by  excessive  wet, 
either  early  in  spring  or  when  the  grapes  are  approaching 
maturity;  the  rains  which  fell  in  September,  1842,  com- 
pletely ruined  the  claret  vintage  of  that  year,  whieb  waa 
in  a  very  promising  state  down  to  that  period. 

The  vine  exhil)its  such  numeious  varieties,  that  it  is  im- 
possitile  to  tiul;ccthem.  Undei  Niipoleon. (,'haplai  coiiected 
iQ  the  ^ardm  oi  the  Luxenibourjj  fourteen  liundred  vane- 
ties;  but  thia  tine  collection  is  now  trreatiy  neglected,  and 
aearoelyone  vine  has  its  name  attached.  A  list  of  570 
varietiea  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Busby^ '  Visit  to  the  Vino- 
yards  of  Spain  and  FVance,'  p.  149.  No  rate  can  be  laid 
down  a^s  to  the  proper  kind  of  crape  to  cu!tiv;i1e  in  any 
particular  luiaiity:  that  >,'rape  is  llic  best  which  ripciiH 
soonest.  The  red  grapes  generally  rijx'n  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  the  white.  It  is  of  importance  to  use  one  kind 
only,  or,  where  several  are  used,  to  be  careful  that  tliey 
reach  maturity  at  the  aame  time.  Upon  the  oareful  selec- 
tion of  the  grapes  when  in  perfection  depends  much  of  the 
superiority  of  tlu'  .Tuhrnnisberger  and  other  of  the  more 
famous  Rhine  wines,  three  successive  gatherings  being 
often  made,  at  considerable  intervals.  The  removal  of 
every  unsound  grape  from  each  bunch  is  also  carefully  per- 
formed in  theae  wellHirdered  Tinevards.  The  stage  at 
which  the  grape  ia  tit  for  catheiing  depends  upon  tha  kind 
of  wine  intewfed  to  be  made.  When  a  orislc  wine  is  wished, 
such  as  Champagne,  the  fxrapis  arc  cafhered  before  they 
are  lully  ripe  ;  and  they  usay  be  coDei  teii  even  in  fogey 
weather,  or  bclore  the  dew  is  dishipiitcd  from  the  vines; 
thouijh  for  all  other  kinds  dry  clear  weather  is  proper. 
(Henderson,  p.  15.)  This  author  (in  general  so  accurate) 
Itates  that  'if  the  ol(ject  be  to  obtain  a  dry  AilMaYoured 
winot  the  grapee  should  be  gathered  as  aoon  as  they  have 
aecjuircd  thetr  proper  maturity,  and  before  they  begin  to 
shrink  or  wither  on  the  stalk.'  But  in  the  case  of  tlie  most 
esteemed  German  uines,  which  are  the  drtest  oi  all,  the 
gathering  of  the  grape  is  postponed  as  late  as  possible,  by 
which  many  free  acids  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  wine  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  kcqnng  is  so  soft  and  delicate,  that 
llM  aowwinea  an  pvtfcindto  tha  ntrnwly  old  wines, 
m  in  gnai  nquMt  pweiow  to  Iboadoptioii  of 


the  plan  of  late-gathering.  Thus  at  JohannisbCfg  tlw 
nntaga  of  1811  wa«  veiy  late;  that  of  1831  did  oot  «•■• 
menoo  till  the  17th  Oelbbcr.  nor  ^  H  oondiido  ttD  the 

Sth  November;  and  in  IR34  the  grapes  were  all  hanging 
on  the  vines,  but  perfectly  sounc^  so  late  as  Normabflr. 
Yet  these  are  araoog  iho  moit  iMOWMd  viirtafw  «f  tha 
present  century. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  eouth  of  Spdn  and  of  France, 
and  also  at  Tokay*  where  Tins  de  liqueun  wt  nade^  the 
grapes  are  allowoa  to  renain  very  long  on  the  vinee;  the 
stalks  are  twisted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  influx  of  any  recent 
sap;  the  thinner  or  watery  portion  evaporates,  and  the  drv 
or  shrivelled  grape  almost  resembles  a  lais.n,  and  c0ntaui> 
much  sugar.  On  the  Rhone  '  a  small  quantity  of  sweet 
wine  is  made  from  the  ripest  grapes,  which  are  hung  up 
on  hurdles,  or  apiead  on  straw,  for  six  or  eight  weew^or 
until  they  beeoma  half  dried.  The  liquor  ^rtained  from 
them,  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  receives  the  name  of 
ttraw  uftne  {vin  d«  paille).'  In  some  cases  llie  mutt  ii 
boiled  ;  (his  is  otten  done  with  the  sherries  of  Spam  . 
when  the  boiling  is  carried  far,  a  very  sweet  luscious  wine 
is  produced,  sucn  as  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  the  viHOeotto«4 
the  Italians  Cvhnmi  eoeUm  of  the  anttenta)b  the  orimal 
Malmseys  of  Oaadia,  and  tlw  othor  rich  winaa  of  tho  Or*' 
cian  Archipelago. 

The  process  pursued  with  otlier  wines,  though  subject  to 
modifications  in  different  places,  may  be  best  learnt  Irom 
the  practice  puniued  in  the  Claret  country,  where  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  the  hitrhest  degree  of  skill,  attention^ 
and  experience  is  exhibited.  But  before  giving  the  d«taila» 
it  is  neeessaij  to  take  aview  of  the  ehemieal 
of  the  grape  and  of  ita  juioo,  both  in  the  urn 
states. 

The  grape  itself  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  strict 
chemical  analysis,  but  the  juice  (called  wrjutce)  of  the 
unripe  grape,  and  that  of  the  ripe  (termed  (nil),  hwt 
been  analysed  by  the  following  chemialat— 
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B<^rard  also  found  an  odorous  matter  (to  be  aRrrwards 
spoken  of),  also  malate  of  lime  and  supaMaitrate  of  lime. 
Ttw  eeeds  of  tlle  grape  yield  the  purest  tannin;  ftxod  oil 

exists  also  in  the  seeds  and  kernels  of  the  grapo,  and  il 
especially  abundant  in  the  south  of  France.  Tne  eolonr- 
ing  pniu  i[»le  resides  entirely  in  the  skin,  except  in  the 
grape  called  Tint il la  from  which  the  wine  called  tent  of 
Spain  ia  nude),  and  wUdl  b  entirely  penetrated  by  the 
colouring  principle.  It  is  oaed  in  dyeing*  henoe  c«lled 
by  the  FVeneh  tetnturier,  or  I'AHeaate. 

The  colour  of  any  wine  is  not  dependent  on  the  rolr-r 
of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Champagne  is  ihf 
produce  of  a  red  grape:  red  and  white  crapes  are  used  in- 
discriminately for  Sneny ;  but  white  Fort  is  made  only 
from  a  white  grape. 

The  stalks  promote  the  fermcntaf  ion,  and  K  tliejr*  m  waO 
as  the  hulls  or  shins,  are  withdrawn  before  the  flemamrtrntioa 
has  proceeded  far,  as  it  is  not  till  some  alcohol  is  (rer^e- 
rated  that  the  colouring  principle  is  dissolved,  those  e^en 
of  red  grapes  neither  coinmunicate  colour  nor  taste  to  the 
wine.  They  are  early  withdrawn  from  the  deli,..-ate  red 
wines  of  Bordeaux  ;  but  retained  lonsrer  in  the  red  wiaos 
of  Portugal ;  hence  the  greater  austeiity  and  astringcnrv 
of  the  latter.  The  wine  of  CSahors,  prepsred  ftoni  a  gi  ap? 
called  Aurerroig,  or  pied  de  perdrix,  yields  a  wine  almv.>' 
black,  the  colour  Iwing  deepened  by  an  admixture  of  a 
prapamtioo  oalled  rmgme,  wMeh  is  nort^  a  portion  «f 
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the  must  of  thumpe,  boiled  Ibr  ft  <^  ndmitw  iritii  the 
MnmgMt  epiiit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
^lit  to  foar  of  must,  added  to  it.   Thie  extracts  the 

colouring  principle  most  thorouf^lily  ,  p.  i  l  cotnraunicstes 
not  only  to  the  wine  of  Cahora,  but  also  1o  many  of  the  Bor- 
deaux wines,  to  which  rauj^ome  is  frequently  added,  a  deep 
hue.  *  The  more  this  preparation  is  required  and  addeo, 
tbe  IcmUm  wine  will  t>ear  keepinf.'   (Pairuierre,  p.  112.) 

The  winet  of  the  Moa«lle  may  be  diitinguished  from 
tho—  of  the  Rhine  by  haring  a  greenish  colour,  while  the 
latter  hevt  i  ,i  llowuh  colour.  At  Cotnnr,  in  Moldavia, 
a  wine  is  pitpiiied  whicli  is  green,  and  whicli  becomes 
decpi  r  b)-  time,  while  the  strength  increases  so  much,  that 
if  the  wine  be  kept  in  a  deep  and  welUvaulted  cellar,  in 
three  or  four  yean  it  almost  resembles  brandy,  but  without 
•O  rcftdil/  ftmetiog  the  bead.  *  On  exposing  red  wines  in 
bottle*  to  the  tetion  of  the  sun's  rays  the  colouring-matter 
is  separated  in  laige  flakes,  without  altering  the  fi:ivour  of 
the  wine.'  (Henderson.)  Suiphuroiu  acid  ought  not  to  be 
iihed  lor  luininsi  the  tasks  into  which  re<l  wine  is  to  be  put, 
as  it  destroys  their  colour.  Spirit  of  wine  sbouid  be  used 
to  rinw  such  casks. 

The  oolcNir  of  wine  is  judged  of  by  placing  some  of  it  in 
a  limit  diver  tray  or  saucer  (called  in  Portuguese  tambu- 
ladeiru  ,  ghglitly  raised  in  the  centre  ;  the  colour  it  ex- 
hibits us  It  pasaest  over  the  convex  centre  when  agttAted, 
is  that  which  guides  the  broker. 

To  proceed  with  the  stem  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
must  into  wine.  *  Befbre  beginning  the  vintage  it  is  ne- 
OoiMiytobtlMiired  that  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  gathered 
hu  ftttaincd  the  proper  and  necessary  maturity,  for  on  this 
almost  always  depends,  in  a  great  luea-sure,  the  (jiiality  of 
the  wine.  The  cultiviitor  is  lialile  to  tail  into  one  ol  two 
errors,  w  hich,  though  very  difi'eieiit  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  are  not  lewi  hurtful  to  the  wine,  especially  to  the 
red,  which  is  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  injury  in 
making  tiiaa  the  white.  If  gathered  too  soon,  and  before 
the  grape'  hM  attained  to  tlu  fit  degree  of  maturity,  tho 
wine  is  likely  to  be  raw  f  /rri,  which  is  the  greatest  lault 
it  can  have,  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct ;  the  wines 
havuikc  ihi-,  delect  becoming  generally  hard  when  old. 
Tile  other  error,  though  of  leas  consequence,  ia  leaving  the 
grapes  till  they  are  too  ripe,  which  nmy  tlion  rot  t>efore 
gftthered.'  (In  the  north  a  tamo*  this  is  mors  liable  to 
oceur;  mtbs  south,  lem  so  f  at  Langoe,  bstween  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse,  a  white  sweet  wine  is  prepared  from  spoiled 
grapes.)  'The  wine  made  I'lom  yrapen  too  ripe  acquuex  a 
8weeti.s|i  taate,  which  causes  it  to  work  a  long  while  in  the 
barrels,  ;uid  renders  it  sour  and  difficult  to  keep.  The  wine 
attacked  by  Uii*  vice  requires  greater  care  than  any  other; 
for  if  negieetsd  ever  SO  uttis,  «itb«r  isiadting  or  filling, 
it  eaiily  Mcontes  «mr.  However,  it  ia  better  to  gather  late 
tha  i  (u  '  <^-;-.  Pagtiierrc,  p.  47.1  At  Tok;iy,  wliere  the 
gfapes  are  ailv.vcd  to  haiiij  on  the  viiiei  till  some  of  them 
lo»«  their  globular  ihajx-  and  tianspareiuy  {trocHrnbeerm  \ 
thA  gather«[s  put  these  into  a  separate  basket  ;  and  the 
jttios  which  exudes  from  them  simply  by  the  pretuure  ot 
OM  ahotrs  the  otbsr  \»  caiei'uiljr  voUcctad,  and  known 
ondor  th«  nasse  of  Tonayiii  -e«mtt.  This  thick  <iyrnpy 

liquid  does  not  tVrTneat,  and  alway,  mains  thick  and 
aiuddy.  It  is  not  an  arlicle  of  cominci ll,  the  cultivalons 
keep  it  to  add  to  the  tlnest  wine  (^calied  Aufibrucli)K\\\\(iT  at 
the  bvgumiiig  of  the  fermentation  or  at  the  tenm nation. 
The  ibrmer  is  the  preferable  mode. 

In  tho  Clarat  country  tbs  mods  of  proessding  is  this,  in 
tho  word*  of  Psgalerre  ('  Wines  of  Bordeaux,'  p.  40) 
'  The  proprietors  (>f  'bt-  vineyarc!!*,  a:i.l  t  specially  oi  tlie 
first  growth.'*  i.lor  it  m  ul  them  we  jiruit^ijiiiiiy  .'^peak),  alter 
having  prepared  the  wine-vessels,  anil  cieiiiied  and  rinsed 
them  with  spirits  of  wute  of  the  highe»i  prool,  or  bntiHlv, 
gather  the  grapes  together  and  pick  them,  that  is,  set  aside 
all  the  bunches  which  are  rottea,  Ibose  wiiieh  do  not  seem 
quite  ripe,  or  which  arc  withered,  and,  flaalty  all  itMeh 
might  hurt  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Their  fir^t  care  then  is  to 
moke  a  principal  vat  of  the  beht  I'niit,  whicli  i»  called  the 
roother-cask  \cuce-mere\  into  which,  aiter  picking,  tlity 
put  the  tiist  and  best  grapes  which  arrive,  without  tiiKir 
staikii,and  without  treading  them,  till  theyare  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  deep ;  alter  which  they  throw  abont  two 
gallons  of  old  Cognac  or  Armagnac  upon  thosif  and  than 
another  bed  of  picked  grapes,  followed  by  two  gallons 
BMit  of  brandy,  and  so  on  till  the  vat  is  ull.  When  fuU 
thay  thioir  two  or  liMr  gaUoas  of^iiifc  at  wine. 


I  to  the  size  of  the  vat.  taking  for  profMition  abovt  fear 
[  gaJlons  of  spirits  of  wine  for  a  wine-vat  of  from  tturty  to 
j  thirty-six  tuns.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  quantity  ui 
brandy  or  spirits  of  wine  depends  on  the  quahty  of  the 
vintage ;  for  if  t>ad.  more  must  be  put,  in  order  io  excite 
fermentation,  and  replace  what  it  wants  by  defect  of  ma- 
turity. (Of  late  it  has  beooma  eustomaiy  to  add  starch- 
sugar  when  the  grapes  are  defleient  ia  saeehefina  wiii* 
ciples.)  In  the  very  bad  yaeis,  suoh  as  1818.  1817.  Of 
1826,  tho  crop  not  being  able  to  ripen,  and  the  juice  unable 
io  enter  into  fermentation,  it  was  necessary  to  cxi  ite  it  by 
artificial  heat  frotu  ctiaiiug-dishes,  &c. ;  but  this  seldom 
hapm-ns. 

j  '  The  cuM-mire  being  filled,  it  is  shut  hermetically,  and 
j  is  weU  eorered  with  blankets,  in  order  thai  the  air  may 
not  penetrate.  This  vat  is  left  in  Ibis  state  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  without  being  touched,  taking  care  to  visit  it 
from  time  to  time  in  case  of  iicciili  nt.  A  small  hna  cock 
IS  put  into  the  side  of  the  vat,  at  about  the  liei^'ht  of  the 
third  of  its  depth  from  tho  bottom,  in  order  to  lie  able  to 

{'udge  nt  will  of  the  progress  of  the  fermentation,  and  to 
mow  the  moment  when,  the  ebullition  having  subsided,  it 
may  be  racked  off  and  put  into  casks,  impared  beforahsod 
by  scalding  and  rinsing  with  a  little  spirits  of  wine. 

^  1,  1  r  iwn  tliat  the  liquor  is  fit  to  be  drawn  off  when 
it  hax  becoiiie  cool  and  is  sufficiently  clear. 

'While  the  mere<uve  is  at  work,  tlie  vintatre  i»  continued 
in  the  usual  manner,  i.e.  as  the  grajies  nre  brought  in  and 
picked,  they  ase  trodden  in  the  p^ea^  and  put  with  their 
stalks  into  the  vats,  where  the  fermentation  takes  place 
naturally.  These  vessels  are  not  entirely  filled ;  about  one 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  are  left  for  the  fermentation,  which 
sometimes  overflows,  especially  when  the  vintage  has  at- 
tained perfect  mat  m  i  t  v. 

'  They  call  chapeau  tKe  stalks, seeds,  and  skint,  &c.,  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  wine. 

'  The  vintage  being  finished,  and  the  vats  lightly  ooverad, 
they  are  lett  to  ferment,  taking  care  to  visit  them  twioe  a 
day.  To  rack  lh<  in  ii  is  necessary  to  wait  till  theyare 
quite  cold,  which  i»  iiuia  eieht  to  twelve  days,  depending 
on  the  greater  or  lesser  rtrmenlation,  aciordinn  to  the 
quality  or  goodness  of  the  vintage ;  fur  the  better  the 
vintage  sneeeeds  the  stronger  is  the  fermentation.  From 
the  amnent  fliat  lha  eesk  has  becooia  sufieiontJy  ooei*  it 
n  neeesaaiy  to  draw  it  off;  fiir  if  yon  leave  the  wine  tipon 
the  lees  <  nuirri''),  or  witli  its  crust  {effipeau),  it  would 
take  the  ta«te  of  the  hialks,  which  is  very  disser^eable  and 
difficult  to  get  rid  oi,  and  is  a  great  delect.  Ii  the  cask 
be  racked  oif  too  soon,  tlie  fermentation  would  not  be  com> 
plete,  and  the  wine  would  run  the  risk  of  WOtUng  too 
mueh  in  the  barrel,  and  of  not  liee|iinR. 

*  When  tile  vats  are  fbrnid  to  bie  in  a  proper  etete  tbi 

racking,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  info  b;u;  i  ls  pi-j]  ;ued  foi  'h* 
purpose,  « Inch  are  tilled  about  t  wo-lii.iiLj  tiHct-iuurlhs; 
alUr  which  thf  cuve-mire  is  emptied,  and  the  wine  i* 
poured  in  equal  portions  into  these  casks  so  as  to  fill 
them ;  and  the  remainder  is  emplmd  to  ftU  npk  every  six 
or  eight  days,  what  is  eoaeoaiBd  6y  evapontwn,  or  what 
the  cariis  faasre  nllei^. 

•All  pioprie'ns  hive  not  the  means  or  localities  to  make 
a  merefitce  by  juvini*  of  old  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine, 
either  because  their  vml  iue  is  not  «uffnn'iiii>  extensive, 
or  because  they  do  not  possess  the  things  necessary  for  its 
execution.  But  it  is  well  bMwn  fbat  (be  fermentation 
auoecedsmueh  better  in  large  voMlSieqweially  whoa  pit* 
psied  as  above,  than  in  the  loser  enae  need  by  small  mo- 
prictors.  The  cajk^,  bring  lull,  are  left  about  eight  dars 
without  being  1  .[[im  1,  care  however  is  taken  lor  tne 
time  to  covrr  il  i-  ij>  iig-hole  wiiii  a  sli-ni',  i'luk,  or  yufce 
of  wood.  Th«y  are  blied  up  every  \\\o  days,  and  when 
bunged,  every  eight  days  at  least,  till  the  wine  is  in 
a  state  to  allow  the  oarii  to  be  keot  with  tlie  bung-hole  at 
the  side,  wluoh  is  not  till  after  eighteen  months. 

*  Manner  qf  making  White  IVine. — ^To  make  the  white 
wine  it  is  not,  like  the  red,  put  into  the  vat  to  ferment,  but 
the  grapes  are  trod,  and  when  taken  from  the  }  !•  the 
^uice,  sKins,  and  Beedji  are  put  into  casks  the  staika  hiay- 
ing  been  separated) ;  here  it  (erments  and  becomes  wine 
of  itself.  When  the  fermentation  in  the  banels  baa  en- 
tirely ceassd,  it  is  ladted  of;  and  eare  is  taken  to  fll  np 
what  has  been  consumed  by  evi^iiratioii,  as  often  as  paa< 
Bible,  and  ttus  opeiation  ought  to  teke  place  at  least  one* 
or  twiee  a  week. 
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'The  wine,  ifithMiucceeded,  ought  to  be  clear,  tmu- 
ttnnt,  of  a  line  soft  colour,  a  lively  amell,  and  a  balaamte 

Me,  slightly  piquant,  but  agreeable,  inclining  to  that  of 
the  raspbeny,  violet,  or  mipnonettc,  f.llir.iT  'he-  mouth,  and 
panintr  without  irritating  the  throat,  ^ii-inc  i  ^cntlfi  buat 
to  the  btoinaeli,  and  not  getting  too  quick  I .  jni  i  the  head.' 

It  is  ni  <  fssaiy  to  know  what  is  meant  by  ti  e  '  fiavour' 
of  wjnc,  and  wlial  is  meant  by  '  bouquet,'  terms  oflen  con- 
liMiuUidL  The  flavour  of  wiae.  eaUed  by  the  French  seve, 
indicalet  the  ▼inoiia  power  mi  aranwtie  aavoar  which  are 
felt  in  the  ax?  of  swallowing  the  wine,  embalming  the 
mouth,  and  continuing  to  be  felt  after  the  pa-ssa^c  of  the 
liquor.  It  seems  to  consist  ol'tho  inipressiou  made  bv  the 
alcohol  and  tiie  aromatic  particles  which  are  liberateu  and 
volatilized  as  soon  as  the  wine  receives  the  warmth  of  the 
mmith  aiid  ■tooMclu  The  tioe  diffen  from  the  bouquet, 
fBMraoeh  M  the  htter  deelarea  itself  the  aionent  the  wine 
is  exposed  to  the  air;  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  vinom  force 
or  quantity  of  alcohol  present  i  beiiiic  m  I'acl  greafi'.''t  in 
the  weak  wines),  and  influences  the  organ  of  smell  rather 
than  of  taste.  (Jullien.  p.  30.)  in  the  red  wines  of  Medoc 
•nd  the  Graves,  the  teve  and  bouquet  exist  only  in  the  old 
wines :  theae  qinUiUes  oannot  be  Icnown,  but  ouiy  coi^eo* 
tared  in  the  new  wines;  and  experience  has  aione  taught 
the  brokers,  that  when  wines  of  particular  growths  present 
themselves  without  harshness  (twtfeur  j,  witti  l  olour,  bo<]y, 
and  vinosity,  they  will,  when  old,  acquire  a  baliamie 
flavour  {five)  and 'mellowness  imoeUeux),  besides  the  co- 
lour and  body ;  they  will  also  keep  wdl,  which  eonstitntes 
thoMrfeetion  of  wiito. 

To  give  bou<niet  to  the  wine,  two  dmchnnof  oim  (the 
rhi:' 'HIT  the  Iris  florentina  i  in  powder  are  put  intoa  fine 
ba^  oi  ti.ushn,  and  hunij  for  at)out  lifleen  days  in  the  cask. 
Many  person*,  to  make  the  wine  appear  olcler  and  liniher 
flavoured,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  injuring  its 
oualitj,  tniploy  FBspbeny  brandy.  Tm  bouquet  which  by 
QMS*  num  is  given  to  the  cominoii  or  ordinaiy  wines 
never  replaces  perfectly  the  natural  flavour  of  the  choice 
wines  of  Me<ioe  and  Graves.  It  is  very  ea.sy  to  distinguish 
the  fictitious  bouquet  by  even  moderate  experience  in 
tasting  wine. 

The  bououet  of  wine  is  altogether  a  new  product,  and  is 
in  no  way  aepeodent  on  the  perfume  of  the  grape  from 
which  the  wine  is  made.  Red  wines  scarcely  ever  retain  a 
trace  of  the  odour  of  the  gr«pe« ;  the  white  muscadine 

wines  do  in  some  degree,  especially  Front>gTian.  It  has 
been  recommemlcd  to  suspend  .some  of  the  ripest  and  most 
odoriferous  l)unthe8  of  the  f^r.ipes  in  theca.sk  after  the  first 
fermentation  has  subsided,  in  order  to  heigiiteti  the  p*!r- 
fume  of  the  wine,  a  practice  long  pursued  in  the  vini  nit- 

ei  of  tlie  Italians,  and  vttir  r<ip^  of  the  French.  But  if 
mumtkie  aeid  and  mmmtkie  erther,  on  whidi  the  bou- 
quet  depends,  be  the  consequence  of  a  true  process  oi  p«- 
trefa';tion  i  somewhat  similar  to  wliat  occurs  in  musk,  by 
which  li-i'  ud  ihi  1^  I  volved  .  by  a  mutu!<t  interchanv;e  of 
the  elements  ol  gluten  and  sugar,  this  process  cannot  ac- 
complish the  object,  and  only  runs  the  risk  of  exciting  a 
hurtful  fermentation.  The  best  aeoount  of  the  iMuquet 
of  wine  is  given  by  Liebig,  whov  «Hh  Pfiloute,  discovered 
flsnanthic  tether:— "It  is  well  known  that  wine  and  fer- 
mented liquors  generally  contain,  in  addition  to  alcohol, 
other  substances  which  could  not  be  detected  before  their 
fermentation,  and  which  must  have  been  tormed.  therefore, 
during  that  process.  The  smell  and  ta.ste  which  distinguish 
wine  from  all  other  fermented  liquids  are  known  to  depend 
upon  an  ether  of  a  vohdile  and  hi^ly  combustible  aeid, 
which  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
flsnanthic  sther  has  been  given.  (Enanthic  acid  contains 
an  equal  number  oi  i  i  jui .  aJents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — 
exactly  the  same  proportions  ot  Wvm^  elements,  therefore, 
ItMinr;  but  by  no  means  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen. 

*Tne  substances  in  wine  to  which  its  taste  and  smell  are 
owing,  are  generated  during  the  fermentatioa  of  the  juice 
of  sudi  grapes  as  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid ;  they  are  not  found  in  wines  which  are  free  ttom  all 
acid,  or  which  oontain  a  difbreot  on^gaaie  add,  iueh  as 
acetic  acid. 

'The  wines  of  warm  climates  possess  no  odour ;  wines 
grown  in  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree,  but  in  the 
wines  from  th*  Rhine  the  perfume  is  most  intense.  The 
kinds  of  gtapes  on  the  Rhine  vrhich  ripen  very  late,  and 
dy  ever  completely,  such  aa  the  AM/inf  and  Orteana, 
tho  stiongcA  poAima  ot  bouquet,  ana  onitain  pro- 


portionally a  larger  quantity  of  tartaric  acid.  Tbocariiet 
grapes,  iueh  as  the  Bulander  and  others,  contain  a  ]ai||^ 
proportion  of  alediol,  and  are  shnilar  to  Sjpamsh  wineo  m 

their  flavour,  but  they  possess  no  bouquet. 

'The  grapes  trrown  at  the  Cape  from  Rieslings  trans 
planted  from  the  Rhine,  produce  an  excelK  iit  wine,  wh)c;i 
does  not  however  possess  the  aroma  wiiich  dutingui&iiei 
Rhenish  wine.  It  is  evident  tiom  these  facts,  that  theacul 
of  wines,  and  their  characteristio  perfumes,  have  some 
connection,  for  they  are  always  found  together,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  the  former  exer- 
cises a  certain  influence  on  the  t'nrmation  of  the  latter. 
Wliatever  opinion  may  be  held  reeaixlinif  the  oritrin  of  the 
volatile  odoriferouii  sub»tanceii  obtained  ui  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wine,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  characteristie 
smell  of  wine  is  owing  to  an  tether  of  an  oigmoic  acid,  re> 
sembling  one  of  the  fatty  acids. 

•It  is  only  in  liquids  which  contain  other  very  soluble 
acids,  that  the  fatty  acids  and  crnanthic  acid  are  capable 
of  entering  into  combination  witli  the  ti  ther  of  alcohol,  and 
of  thus  producing  compounds  of  a  peculiar  amell.  This 
sther  is  found  in  all  wines  which  contain  a  five  acid,  and 
is  absent  iVom  ttwee  in  which  no  acids  are  preaent.  TUs 
acid,  therefbre,  is  the  mean*  by  wMdi  (b«  amell  w  pn>- 
duced  ;  since  without  Iti  prsscnce  OBoanthic  mthcr  oodd 

pot  be  lormed. 

'  On  the  Riitne  also  an  artificial  bouquet  is  often  jrivt  n  to 
wine  lor  fraudulent  purposes  by  the  addition  of  several 
species  of  the  sage  and  rue  to  the  fermenting  liquid;  but 
the  perfume  thus  obtained  differs  hum  the  genuine  aroma 
bv  its  inferior  duiabili^,  it  being  gradually  diadpaied.' 
(Liebig's  Organic  Chemtstr^  in  itt  ofpluaiiom  to  Agri* 
culture,  2nd  ed.,  p.  315.) 

The  fermentation  is  more  prompt  and  lively  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  must ;  hence  the  best  wine  u 
made  when  a  large  qpiantity  of  must  is  operated  on.  It 
is  onljr  when  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  some  pecuUar 
grape  is  to  be  fermented  that  snmll  vats  are  ever  used. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  season  is  cold  and  the  grapes 
imjierfectly  ripened,  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  fer- 
mentation by  artificial  means;  eitlu'r  addinif  some  ImuI- 
ing  must,  or  withdrawing  some  of  the  exces*  ot  wat«r 
by  addinjj;  baked  gypsum.  This  last  uneconomical  pro- 
ceeding IS  now  laid  «ude  in  France,  being  superseded  tgr 
the  practice  of  adding  stareh-su^.  The  ftrmentatioii  ts 
best  carried  on  in  covered  vats,  since  in  open  ones  not  only 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes,  by  which  the  wine  is  ron- 
ilered  flatter,  but  mucli  of  tiie  alcohol  and  aroma  are  lost, 
and  tlie  wine  rendered  weak.  The  length  of  time  that  tht; 
fermentation  is  continued  in  the  large  vats  depends  on  th« 
kind  of  wine  intended  to  be  made.  Tlie  temperature  al»o 
influences  its  progress  and  the  results.  In  the  Chain pagne 
country,  the  grapes  which  are  to  fill  one  cuve  are  all 
j)res.sed  within  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  the  mu4 
allowed  to  remain  in  tl.i  \  for  a  period  varying  from 
six  or  twelve  to  eighteen  huurb,  according  to  Uie  tempers- 
ture,  during  which  it  undergoes  a  process  of  spontaneom 
purification,  becoming  aa  clear  as  water.  The  momem 
when  this  is  complete  u  watched  for  with  the  utmost  care; 
it  is  then  drawn  off  into  small  casks,  which  are  well  sul- 
phured a  process  which  is  herealTer  explained),  and  put 
into  cellars  below  ground,  the  bunirhole  beinir  lef\  oj  en. 
but  covered  with  a  fliiil  stone.  The  overflowing  froth,  or 
yeast,  is  removed  from  time  to  time  till  December  or 
Januaiy,  when  the  chief  purchases  are  made,  as  then  the 
wine  can  be  tasted  and  proved.  It  is  then  also  sabmltled 
to  the  process  of  fining. 

At  Tokay  the  must  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  till  the  fir^.t  signs  of  fer- 
mentation are  manifested  ;  it  is  then  drawn  off'  into  smail 
casks  (which  are  never  sulphured)  and  placed  in  a  still  part 
of  the  cellar.  The  effervescence  lasts  two  or  three  month* 
The  fermentation  spoken  of  hitherto  is  called  the  primary 
or  active  fermentation  ;  but  there  is  a  subsequent  on«. 
called  the  secondary  or  insensible,  which,  though  obviously 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  is  K-ss  attended  to,  but  yet  o7 
great  importance  as  relates  to  the  ri))ening,  keeping,  and 
acidity  of  the  wine.  A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  fer- 
mentidion,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  take 
place,  It  essential  to  the  comprehenMon  of  the  measuies 
necessaiy  for  ripening  the  wine  and  preserving  it  in  per- 
fection. The  sulyect  has  been  fully  explainea  in  Liebig  » 
of  Agricultitn^'  and  a  wmmgf  ea^  oaa  m 
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civen  here.  The  cause  may  be  expressed  in  the  following; 
law  of  La  Place  and  BerltioUet  : — 'A  molecule  set  in 
mottoD  by  any  power  can  impvt  its  own  motion  to  an- 
other niolecnle  with  which  it  my  be  in  contact.'  Fer- 
mented jr«a8t  »  a  body  in  a  itate  of  deoomnMition,  the 
stniDi  ofwUeh  cotMeqnently  are  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
tnuupoMtion.  Yea«t  placfd  in  confact  with  sug:ar  com- 
municates to  the  elements  of  that  compound  the  same 
stiiti- :  ;;i  conseauence  of  which  the  conbtituents  of  ttie 
■ugar  arrange  themselves  into  new  and  simpler  fonm, 
HUmIjt*  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  In  these  new 
eoBBoimdb  the  clenMnts  are  united  together  by  itfooger 
afimtiei  tinm  thej  were  in  the  sugar,  and  theielbn  imler 
the  conditions  in  which  th^  were  produeed  fttttiier  dfr* 
compotution  is  arrested. 

In  the  juice  of  the  ^rape  fermentation  is  excited  by  the 
acoeea  of  air,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  beinf;  formed  by 
the  deeompodtioa  of  theeu^r  contained  in  the  fluid.  But 
the  process  once  commenced,  continue!  till  all  the  lugar 
ie  completely  decomposed,  quite  independently  of  any 
further  influence  of  the  air.   In  addition  to  the  alcolioi 
and  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice, 
there  is  also  produced  ayellow  or  prey  insoluble  substance, 
containing  a  lart^e  quantity  of  nitrog^en.   It  u  this  body 
tihich  possesses  the  power  of  inducing  fttHMlllation  in  a 
new  eolution  of  nuDir.  and  which  hea  m  cofMflOMiee  re- 
ceiTed  the  tmmtw/emunt.  Tta  eleohd  and  eeibonic 
acid  are  produced  from  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  and  tlu- 
ferment  from  tho^e  azotized  constituents  of  the  grape  juic  e 
which  have  ti  i  n  tu  iiii  il  L'luten  or  ve^jetable  albiunen. 
Gluten  dissolved  m  pure  water  undergoes  a  process  of  de- 
eomposition  ;  but  the  decomposition  which  it  suffers  in  an 
isolated  atate,  and  that  which  it  undengoee  when  diseolved 
in  a  v^ipetable  juice,  belong  to  two  different  Irinde  of  tians- 
forniations.   There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  chancre  to 
the  insoluble  state  depends  on  an  absorption  of  oxjjjen,  for 
its  separation  in  thi<i  state  may  be  effected  under  certain 
cooditioDS  by  free  exposure  to  the  air  without  the  presence 
of  fennenting  sut^r.  It  ia  known  alao  that  the  Juice  of 
grapes  or  ve{[etabie  juice*  in  general  become  turbid  when 
in  contact  with  m  before  fieraientation  oommeneee;  and 
this  turbidity  is  owinp  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
precipitate  of  the  same  nature  as  ferment.    The  oxycfen 
con«surn(  J  1:1  ;h   fermentation  of  wine  or  beer  is  not  tr.k  -i 
frona  the  atmospliere,  though  the  access  of  this  ist  nece!>sary 
to  excite  it  in  the  first  instance.   Gluten  seems  to  act 
towards  sufpr  aa  diiataM  doea  towarda  itareh.  namely,  im- 
parts that  impetne  to  it  which  enables  it  to  dter  it>  con- 
dition.  When  both  phiten  and  supar  are  present  in  a 
Kquid,  fermentation  will  po  on  till  the  decompowtion  of  one 
"r  other  be  complete.    When  the  quantity  of  ferment  is 
tuu  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sugar,  its  putrefac- 
tion will  be  completed  before  the  transformation  of  all  the 
sugar  is  effected.  Some  eugar  here  remains  undecom- 
posed,  as  the  cause  of  ite  trmniformation  is  ab^nt,  vii.  con- 
tact with  a  body  in  estate  of  decomposition,  as  happens  in 
the  vint  de  tiqueurs,  or  sweet  wines.   But  when  the  quan- 
tity of  ferment  predominates,  a  certain  quantity  of  it  re- 
inains  after  all  the  suaar  has  fermented,  its  decomp^^sition 
proceedinj?  very  slowly  on  account  of  its  insolubility  in 
water.   Thisreeiduc  is  still  able  to  induce  fermentation 
when  iatiodoeedinto  a  fre:>h  solution  of  sugar,  and  retains 
th«  iMM  power  until  it  hea  peaaed  through  all  the  stages 
oif  its  own  tranaformation.  Hence  a  certain  quantity  of 
yeast  is  necessary  in  orderto  effect  the  transformation  of  a 
certain  portion  of  supar:  not  because  it  acts  by  its  quantity 
in  increasing  any  affinity,  but  because  its  influence  de- 
pends solely  on  its  presence,  and  its  presence  is  necessary 
until  the  last  atom  of  sugar  is  dccompo!«ed. 

*  The  juice  of  grapee  grown  in  different  dimatea  differa 
not  only  in  the  proportion  of  free  acid  wUdi  ft  containa, 
but  also  in  mpect  of  tibe  qnantitj  of  aqgar  diaaohred 
in  it. 

'  The  quantity  of  azotized  matter  in  the  juice  set  to  be 
the  same  in  wtuttever  part  the  grapes  may  grow ;  at  least 
no  difference  has  been  observed  m  the  amount  of  yeast 
formed  dwing  fennantation  in  the  aonth  of  France  and  on 
the  Rhine. 

'  The  grapes  grown  in  hot  climates,  as  well  as  the  boiled 
ywce  obtained  nom  them,  are  proportionally  rich  in  svit^ar. 
Hence  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  the  complete 
deccraposition  of  its  azotized  matters,  and  their  aepamtion 
in  the  InaohiU*  state,  are  eflketcd  befbre  all  the  angar  has 


been  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.    A  certain 
quantity  of  the  sugar  consequently  lemains  mixed  with 
tne  wine  in  an  undecomposed  state,  the  coodition  necea-. 
sary  for  its  further  decomposition  being  ahaent.  ' 

'  The  azotized  matters  in  the  juice  of  grapes  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  completely  separated 
in  the  insoluljle  state,  when  tlie  entire  transformation  of 
the  sugar  is  efFecfed.  The  wine  01  these  graj)es  therefore 
does  not  contain  sugar,  but  varial)le  (juantities  of  unde- 
composed gluten  in  solution.  This  gluten  gives  the  wine 
the  property  of  becondng  spontaneously  converted  into 
menr  when  the  access  of  air  is  not  prevented.  EW  it 
abaorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  insoluble ;  and  its  emdatioa 
is  communicated  to  the  aloohoi,  which  ia  converted  iido 
acetic  acid. 

'  By  allowing  the  wine  to  remain  at  rest  in  casks  with  a 
veiy  limited  access  of  air.  and  at  the  lowest  po^iible  tein* 
perature,  the  oxidation  of  this  azotized  matter  is  effected 
without  the  alcohol  undergoing  the  same  change,  a  liigher 
temperabire  being  necessary  to  enable  aleohot  to  combme 
with  oxygen.  As  long  as  the  wine  in  the  stilling-casks 
deposits  yeast,  it  can  still  be  caused  to  ferment  by  llie  ad- 
dition of  sugar;  but  old  well-layed  wine  lias  lost  this  pro- 
perty, because  the  condition  necessaiy  lur  fermentation, 
namely,  a  substanoe  in  the  act  of  decomposition  or  putre- 
faction, ia  no  hmger  preaent  in  it.  In  hotels  and  oUier 
places,  where  wine  is  drawn  gradually  iWmi  a  eaah,  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  air  nectssarily  introduced,  its 
eremacausis,  that  is,  its  conversion  into  acetic  acid,  is  pre- 
vented bv  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulplunous 
acid.  This  acid,  by  entering  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cask  or  dissolved  in  the 
wine,  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  Ofgenie  matter.'  (lie- 
big,  2nd  ed.,  p.  321.) 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  that  vinous 
fermentation  is  constantly  connected  with  the  development 
of  a  peculiar  fungus,  which  he  proposes  to  call  tkucharo- 
mycea.  Different  species  of  it  seem  to  be  present  in  dif- 
ferent fermenting nuids ;  hence  the  names  S.  vini,  cere- 
visis.  and  nomonim,  according  as  it  exista  in  wine,  beer, 
or  cider.  (Schwann,  Vortaufige  MiUhmbatgtn  Mrtfeni 
Versuche  iu>er  die  Weingdhrung  und  Faulniis ;  Poggen^ 
dorfTs  Ann.  der  Phya.  und  Chem.^  xli.,  p.  184;  Cogniaid- 
Latour,  L'ln^titut,  iHth  Feb.,  1S37.  No.  199,  p.  73  ;  Mcyen, 
Report  on  the  Progres\  0/  Veeetabie  Phyaiology  during 
the  Year  1H37.  p.  ;  Wvycn^Juhresbericnt  von  aem  Jahre 
1838,  p.  56  i  Meyen,  Pjlamen-Phystologie,  \ol.  ii.,  p.  489^ 
tab.  £  82;  Quevenne,  Journ.  da  Pharmaeitt  Juin, 
\9!m,  p  2m ;  and  BrUith  ani  Fartign  Med,  Rtmrn^  vol. 
ix..  p.  fjTy.  ; 

Quevenne  ha.s  found  that,  though  the  development  of 
the  fungus  and  fermentation  are  two  distinct  actions,  what- 
ever represses  the  growth  of  the  former  hinders  the  latter. 
Certain  free  oi|;anic  acids  must  be  present,  and  alkalies, 
which  combine  with  them,  atop  completely  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

A  ltiK)wledge  of  these  fkctf  will  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  practices  adopted  empirically 
for  the  preservation  of  wine  ;  above  all,  of  tliose  whicti  are 
requisite  to  prevent  it  passing  into  the  state  of  acetic  acid, 
to  which  the  wines  of  northern  countries,  or  poor  weak 
wines,  are  moat  prone. 

The  whole  proeeas  may  be  nmply  expressed  thus. 
Grape-sugar  is  a  oompound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. In  the  action  of  fermcnlalion  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  atoms  is  disturbed,  owing  to  lhe  presence  of  an  ex- 
citer 1  ferment :.  by  \\hich  carbonic  acid  and  akoho!  are 
produced  (the  former  in  a  great  measure  flying  off  in  the 
fonn  of  gas),  the  reenlt  bcmg  a  diminntion  of  flie  atoms  of 
carbon  and  mg^gen:— 

Three  atoms  of  sugar = 8  atoms  hydrogen,  3  atoms  ctr» 
bin  3  atoms  oxygen,  decomposed  : 

Ont  atoai  of  alcohol  =  3  atoms  hydroi^en,  2  atoms  car- 
bon, I  atom  oxygen,  formed  ; 

One  atom  of  carbonic  acid  =  1  atom  carbon,  2  atoms 
oxygen,  ftnmed.  [Alcohol.] 

So  long  as  any  angar  is  preaent,  the  power  of  the  gluten 
(exciter^  la  exerted  in  converting  it  into  alcohol ;  mt  no 
sugar  remaining,  its  energy  is  directed  to  the  alcohol, 
which  is  changed  into  vinesrai  by  acquiring  one  atom  of 
oxygen  ;  yet  not  immediately,  as  is  frequently  stated,  but 
through  the  influence  of  aldehyde,  which  is  alcohol  de- 
piivod  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  th«  hjfdngett  being  osi> 
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diwdtt  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  contact  with  it,  and 
ftmunr  water,  neat  being  evolved  at  the  iame  time :  the 
ddehyae,  Kevins:  a  crreat  affinity  fiir  oxygen,  corabinea 

therefore  directl;.  v.  i'li  '.{.  producing  tiCCtie  MSUL  The  for- 
mula  ior  lliese  u  &a  luiluw» :— • 


.C12H14  014 
This  contains  exactly  the 
element*  of  four  atomii  of 

carbonic  acid    I «         -08  02  ditt^ipfan^ 

and  two  atoms  of  alcohol  .04  H6  02 
tbt  foriBHtion  of  acetic  acid 
tttm  alcohol  ooiuiata  of  two 
■liRt:  lit,  the  ebetrMtiott 
of  hydrogen,  bv  which  alde- 
hyde is  (oi  aieu  :  and.  2ndly, 
tile  addilion  ol"  owteii,  by 
which  acetic  acid  is  pro- 
'  '  Alcohol  .  .  C4  He  02 
ghreel^  —  H2 


Aldehyde 

Bud  this  f^ivcs  by 


C4 


H4  02 

+  02 


Hydmted  acetic  acid.  .04  U4  04 
Or  hypothetic  dry  aecHe  «eid  C4  H3  03 

(Kane's  El^mgntsof  Chnmistry,  p.  89(3,  Sec.) 

The  one  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  from  the  aldehyde  has 
eombitted  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  which 
•lio  reiulta  firom  the  jnoceee.  Hence  the  ncecaiity  of  ex- 
eludin?  the  atmospheric  air,  as  the  chief  «oaree  of  oxysren  ; 
or  inlroJiuin:^  sume  olher  fiemeut  which  will  foml'liic 
with  tlie  oxygen  more  rtadily  tiiaa  the  aldehyde  can  do; 
or  keeping  the  alcohn!  at  a  low  tempnature,  which  is  ad- 
Terae  to  this  combination.  These  various  objects  are  at- 
tempted to  Im  aceompUbhed  by  racking,  tuiphuring, 
/bung,  mixing,  botlltng,  and  lu^ttg  tk$  WIM  IJI  c»Uat$ 
the  temperature  of  which  it  low. 

It  must  hi'  ol)vii)U8  that  the  employment  of  these  means 
is  directed  ui^auisl  the  occurrence  oi  the  ncet'>uf  fernifiita- 
tion,  as  they  are  mostly  inadequate  to  clieck  tlie  vi/hmu  \ 
feimeatation,  and  altogether  unnecessary,  since,  i^o  luti)^ 
M  the  vinous  fermentation  is  goine:  on,  i.  «.  as  long  as 
alcohol  continues  to  be  generated,  the  wina  is  gaining  io 
quality.  Once  begun,  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  is 
now  lie  ncce.s.-»aiy  ior  the  continuation  of  (lie  viriovis  fer- 
meaiatiuii ;  llic  luuie  IhoruiigUly  il  is  excluded  therefore, 
while  (he  vinous  (insensible)  fermentation,  by  which  the 
vnoe  is  ameliorated,  goes  on,  the  acetous  fenoentatioo 
eannot  commenee. 

From  the  above  extract  from  Liebig,  it  appear*  that 
while  the  aiotixed  matter  (gluten)  in  grapes^  wherever 
grown,  is  a  fixed  quantity,  the  acids  and  Batcharine 
matter  are  variable.  When  there  is  luuie  saccharine 
matter,  as  in  ilivesaltes,  Frontignan,  and  Tokay,  than 
there  is  gluten  to  tranjiform  into  alcohol,  a  MMtioo  of 
nndeeomposed  sugar  remains,  sufficient  net  oiuy  to  give 
that  taste  which  has  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  nettt 
wines,  but  also  to  exert  the  usual  preservative  power  of 
■ogar,  when  present  in  Inr^c  quantities,  ami  resiM  decom- 
position. Tims  Muscadine  wine  has  l>een  kept  two 
hundred  years ;  Mountain,  buried  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
of  London,  and  disinterred  in  1811,  was  excellent;  and  old 
Tokay,  eaNed  vino  titrawno,  b  in  perfection  at  the  end 
of  a  century.  This  wine  needs  neither  sulphuring  nor 
fining  (Schauu.  Ungarn*  fVeinbau^  erster  band,  p.  75) ; 
the  casks  are  hcrmetiieally  bunded.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Tu  the  juice  uf  grapes  grown  in  colder  climates 
or  cold  seasons,  sugar,  especially  starch-ttugar,  is  added  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  in  order  to  consume  all 
fb*  leavon.  Alio  to  wioc  which  it  is  apprehended  is 
•bout  to  beeomeiour,  or  pricked,  as  the  first  sign  of  its 
hecoming  acetified  is  termed,  sucar  is  also  added;  but 
if  vinegar  has  really  been  foruied,  this  .nf  n  iJuction  of  supar, 
so  far  from  hindering,  only  liaslens  the  fuithcr  transtoraa- 
tion,  as  the  ple^e;kce  of  vinegar  it  the  «MMt  powtflilly 
dispwing  agent  to  this  change. 

when  a  dry  wine  is  wished,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
aogw  should  be  tnunfiKiBed  into  alcohol.  To  do  this  the 
fkmcnlalioa  is  excited  IVom  time  to  time,  by  roUin<!  the 
wine,  or  returninj^  it  to  the  lees  \o /fed.  As  the  wme 
contains  variable  quautilies  of  undecomposed  gluten  in 
etdutMHi  or  throwa  dowa  to  ths  bottooi  of  Iht  t»tk,  it  b 


only  aeeetiasiy  to  stir  up  the  lees  to  re-exeit*  tin 
tation. , 

But  lest  the  point  dHmld  be  passed  when  th«  vinooi 

fermentation  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  acetous  would 
begin,  all  the  undecomposed  ferment  is  lemoved.  Much 
of  it  remains  in  tlie  val  in  which  the  first  and  violi  nt 
fermentation  takes  place ;  when  ttie  leriaenting  humd  is 
put  in  casks,  these  are  generally  kept  nearly  full,  by  fre* 
queot  additiooi  of  fresh  juice,  so  that  ranch  of  ttie  fcrmcBt 
works  out  at  the  bnng-hole,  which  b  seldom  p«rfe«ftH 
closed  for  two  or  three  montlis.  Racking  is  prat  tised. 
tor  valuable  wine*,  as  often  as  thrt  e  limi  s  the  tin>l  year. 
This  consists  in  tinn.'-fcrrini^  the  «ine  (o  a  lVe»h  cask.  It 
is  in  domg  this  tliat  the  practice  of  nluhurmg  is  mostly 
adopted.  It  consists  in  burning  suipbur-matches  or 
linen  steeped  in  sulnhnr  in  the  ctsk,  prevkmaif  fi«ll 
rinsed*  by  whidi  all  the  okygmi  of  the  atmospheric  air  ia 
consumed,  and  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  cas  pro- 
duced. This  must  be  carefully  done,  as,  if  in  exc^-ss^  the 
wi lie  acquires  the  taste  oi  sulpliur,  w  hich  it  would  Weep  for 
sometime.  White  wines  re<|uire  mo&t  kulpliur,  specially 
when  very  dry.  It  is  proper  to  transfer  the  wine  im- 
mediately to  the  exhaueted  cask,  othecwbo  it  .vrould 
speedilv  get  filled  again  with  eoramon  itmospbcrie  air. 
Dr.  M't'iuloch  recommends  the  full  mi  method,  as  he 
remRrk'K  that  by  the  common  mt'lliu<i  (>i'  tapping  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  diaw  tlie  wine  without  mixing  a 
portion  of  the  lees  with  it : — '  To  effect  it,  a  cock  is  intro" 
duced  into  the  full  cssk  at  the  usual  place  of  tappii^, 
three  or  four  inches  above  its  bottom,  fiomwhiob  a  leather 
hose  (a  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  wonid  he  better)  pipe 
pusses  into  the  bung'hoit  <  r  the  empty  nnc  A  common 
l>air  of  bellows  may  then  be  *o  fitted  to  the  bung-hole  ol 
the  lull  ca^k  a<)  to  force  by  it»  action  the  whule  of  the 
clear  liquor  through  the  hose  into  tlie  empty  vessel.  By 
this  means  the  least  possible  diilurbance  is  created,  aod 
the  wine  is  at  the  same  time  preserved  fttm  the  uywioas 
contact  of  atmospheric  air'  (p.  129). 

The  whole  of  the  wine  should  not  t>e  drawn  oiT,  as  fV..^ 
rap  Irequently  contains  pinciples  which  wonld  teadiN 
re-excite  fermentation.  What  is  left  may  be  employed  to 
form  either  brandy  or  vinegar,  according  to  its  kind  or 
vahM.  Another  means  may  he  used,  instead  of  sulphuring, 
to  preventing  the  acetous  fermentation,  vis.  tlw  osfl  of 
mlphfte  of  potath.  A  drachm  is  in  genera)  siriBcient  fbr 
a  pipe  of  wine,  and  it  communicates  no  ta'^te.  Tlie  u'lhty 
of  lioth  agents  consists  in  absorbing  any  trace  of  oxygen, 
and  preventing  it  acting  on  the  ortranic  substance.  Many 
volatile  oib  have  the  power  of  checking  the  vinous  fer> 
mentation,  but  tlietr  ocfour  u  a  practical  obstacle  to  tbw 
employment.  They  probably  act  by  liindehng  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ftinsus  (Saccharomyces  vini)  formerly  spoken 
of.  Alkalies,  combining  with  the  free  acid«,  the  presence 
of  which  is  essenliai  to  the  proem  of  lermentation,  also 
hinder  it,  but  as  they  are  destructive  of  the  qualities  of 
the  wine,  thev  are  inadmissible.  Black  oxide  of  maa- 
ganese,  thoagn  reeommcoded  by  Dr.  M'Cullodi.  ahoaM 
never  be  used  for  wine  where  solphurtng  has  becnca- 
ployed,  as  it  would  most  readily  give  off  oxygen. 

It  m  iHi  In;  ni  VM  that  rachinir  can  only  tree  the  wme 
from  matters  which  are  insoluble,  and  either  deposited 
among  the  lees  or  floating  on  the  surface.  In  order 
to  got  lid  of  some  other  matters  held  in  sdutioa,  a 
difflhelit  practice  b  adopted.  This  oonstitutea  the 
process  of  Jhting.  Isinglass  in  solution  in  wine,  or 
white  of  ecgs,  b  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  f|ri;intity  of  the  i:it'-f!  :.iriL'  iim^t  ^X'  m  pi-nporlion  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine,  a.-*  iUMi  to  ita  age. 
The  common  and  new  wines  require  inor^  i»inflaas  than 
the  fine'aod  old  ones.  If  the  wines  have  t>em  deprived 
of  the  tannin  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape,  ian- 
glass  has  no  influence  io  poriQring  them.  If  kept  in  oak 
casks  however,  as  is  always  the  rule  in  Prance,  th«>y  ex- 
tract tannin  iVuri;  'hrii  siiU':-.  Nunicro\,-  ji<i-.vf1t-iH  and 
compounds,  as  well  as  other  exnetiieuts  ioc  ket  ping  ih- 
improving  wines,  are  detailed  in  Jul  lien,  Manwl  du  Srjrm- 
metier.  The  process  of  fining  ia  always  r«ipeated  pro* 
vious  to  bottling  the  wine. 

At  Bordeaux  the  white  wines  ate  gOMnlly  IMdf  fiw  the 
first  racking  in  December,  the  red  not  till  March ;  the  aeeond 
racking  ia  to  prevent  the  woikiii;:  ^vhich  the  great  heats  of 
July  and  August  might  otcanou  m  them ;  and  the  third, 
inOatohv,harflMthe«oldsoM»«n.  AfiwwmUtiMe 
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o{  the  v.  a>!iLf  muftl  be  chosen  for  these  prooetiet ;  that  U, 
^^hen  it  w  fine  and  clear,  and  wImo  the  tnnds  tm  id  the 
north,  Dorth-ea«t.  or  east,  beeaiue  the  wint  k  <Mr  and 

clearer  then  tluui  in  the  rainy  weather.  (Paguiem-,  p.  f)9.) 
A  fourth  racking  takes  place  in  eighteen  months  alter  the 
vintasre,  in  March  ;  it  iu  thuii  th&l  the  ca«ki  may  he  stowed 
with  bung  at  the  tuie.  Alter  this  it  only  reanires  to 
be  racked  twice  a  year,  in  Bilweh  tad  October.  When  it 
Jiaa  attained  the  iga  of  ftve  or  lix  ynia,  it  requirw  racking 
onlf  o«c«  m  fear,  whiefa  ii  alwsji  dona  in  Mareh,  the 
moment  when  the  wine^  are  alwaya  ftmr and  dawer  than 
at  any  otht-i  seajon  oftlie  year. 

One  of  the  qiialitie*  ol  a  j^ood  wine  i«  firmness  or  rliira- 
bjijfy ;  but  in  this  respect  there  ts  great  diftereni-e  among 
winM,  and  one  powewing  every  other  requiaite  may  be 
deficient  in  tbia  eeMOtiaJ.  Dua  may  be  imparted  to  it, 
however,  by  addine  aoma  athar  stronger  wine,  or  one 
li'tlf  Jis|jo8<;d  to  undergo  any  deleterioiu  change.  Henee 
ha--,  anscii  itio  pr.vcnce  o(  tnixinx  winen,  or,  as*  it  may  be 
tertned,  their  nirdicatiou,  vultjarly  called  doctoring, 
>^hich  being  a  judicious  and  honourable  proceeding, 
vvhan  tha  only  articleii  employed  are  the  real  produce  of 
tha  ||VI|M,  ia  nat  to  be  conlounded  with  unwholesome 
adnuxtoraa  tod  diahoneat  practicea,  which  deserve  to  be 
reprobated. 

Thus  some  of  the  first  growths  of  the  Claret  country 
rcquij  e  1o  he  supported  by  tlie  addition  of  Hermitage.  It 
ia  obvious  that  no  fraud  i-s  here  contemplated,  since  the 
Barmitage  is.  perhaps,  the  more  expensive  wine  of  the 
two^  and  the  maker  can  afford  toad!  it  only  to  the /7r*/ 
groutkn.    It  in  no  degree  impairs  the  fine  charactiiis- 
tica  of  the  choice.it  claret,  nor  i(iminiAhe.>j  the  liirhtnejs  lor 
w'hich  first-rate  claret  i*  remarkable.  Where  working  the 
^^  Hies  is  practised  to  fit  them  for  the  depravad  taate  of  the 
majority  of  conaumen  in  fingtaod,  who  are  aceuatomed  to 
the  utronjjcr  winea  of  Spain  and  Poituital,  the  ease  ia  very 
different;  and  to  the  second  and  tliird  trrowths  the  red 
wine«  of  Rou^illon,  Bene  Carlo  Iruni  Sjjain.  and  htandy 
are  added— tu  the  detriment  ol  the  ctiaracler  of  t'larct. 
The  latter  addition  is  made  under  the  pretext  that  it  i«  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  wine  to  bear  the  voyage.   This,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  &  veiymall  quantity  of  brandy  ia  concerned, 
ia  altogether  entmemia,  not  only  as  relates  to  Claret,  but 
a'«0  to  Port  and  S!iei-,y.    The  uiiie-.  of  nn-seins  and  f?t.- 
Ku!alie-d'.A.inbai e>,  two  jiarislii;*  ;iear  Buideau.\.  tui-iu»h  a 
witie  vNliich  IS  t,'e;iei  a  i  !y  nil  chafed  for  the  Frenc^>  navy, 
bccauiw  It  keep»  %veil,  and  improves  trreatly  at  aea.  Tlie 
FVench  vrine-brokers  at  Botdeaux,  laiiiihar  with  the  quali* 
tiea  of  the  fir»t  irrowtha.  and  ^ealoiia  for  the  reputation  of 
theircountry,  deplore  the  detenoration  which  much  of  their 
wines  underu^o  to  fit  fh-ni  fur  the  Kn^'h^h  inaiket.  S"i'l 
Ciaret  v^ith  no  other  lulJiiioii  thaa  lieuttitage  may  be  ob- 
taint-d  he  c,  jnovided  a  I'roper  price  is  given,  by  resorting 
to  wine-merchantti  of  high  repute.   Two  Sheiries  come  to 
Kiie:Iand  devoid  of  brandy,  Amonlil/udo  and  Maiigamtla  ; 
and  it  ia  now  the  w'uh  of  Fort-wine  merchants,  of  the  high- 
est character  for  science  and  probity,  to  intiuduce  Port- 
AMie  with  as  small  an  sdmivt  irc  of  brandy  as  possible, 
t  !i'  I  eby  coninilting  the  health  a.s  well  as  palate  of  tneir  cua- 
tiiaierii.    Biandy  added  alter  the  early  stages  of  fermanfa- 
tion  ia  only  mingled,  not  incorporated  with,  tha  wine— 
ineraaaing  its  spintuosity,  but  not  its  vtnoaity,  and  produc- 
ing on  the  human  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs  the 
Mime  effect  as  brandy  merely  diluted  with  a^equivalent 
quantity  of  water.  I'lu-  exteirslou  therefore  of  a  ia»te  lor  the 
pure  and  untophliticated  w  ine.<i  in  this  country  would  be  a 
national  twDafU  Sometimes  the  object  in  mixln^^whiae  ia 
to  produce  a  eooii^und  having  a  different  or  iB0raai{raa- 
abfe  quality  than  either  of  the  wtnaaiingly  posseaaea:  henee 
the  iuivKi;X  of  tliC  Khine-'.vines  almost  coiHiilutes  a  science. 
I  )i  all  nines  Sherry  is  the  most  mixed  wUh  the  vintage*  of 
atterent  years.    '  The  wme-merchants  of  Xeres  never  ex- 
haust their  stock  ot  tinest  and  uldeat  wine.    Accordiog  to 
the  price  at  which  Wis  wine  expedited  to  the  maHc^  is 
iotaodad  to  be  aold,  it  containa  a  larger  orimaller  pro|>or- 
tton  of  old  wtna.  Bot  it  ta  only  in  wine*  of  •  very  hi^h 
price  that  even  a  small  poilion  of  their  finc-f  wmei,  is 
mixed.    What  is  withdiawn  from  the  oldest  and  finest 
caaks  is  made  up  from  the  ca.«k.H  which  apjiroaeli  rhein 
nearest  in  age  and  quality,  and  theae  are  again  replenished 
from  the  next  in  aire  and  quality  to  them.  Thua  a  cask  of 
wine,  aaid  to  be  fitty  yean  old,  may  contain  a  portion  of 
the  vintagea  of  thuty  or  foitir  aeaaona.*  (Busby,  p.  3.; 


A  Sherry,  the  unmixed  produce  of  one  vintage,  may  i 
and  than,  bv  a  rare  ebanea,  ba  obtained. 
*  It  ia  diClienIt  to  inva  any  mlea  ibr  the  mixing  of  wines, 

as  the  taste  r  nd  r  xpf-rience  of  the  maker  arc  the  only  guide!* 
to  be  depended  upon.  It  generally  happens  that  when 
two  distinct  wines  are  mixed,  the  process  of  fermentation 
is  partially  renewed,  or  the  mixture,  in  technical  languaga, 
frgtt.  This  observation  has  led  to  a  valuable  practiea 
in  thia  maoipuiation.  namely,  fretling-in^  technically  so 
called.  It  ia  found  hy  experience  that  mixed  wines  unite 
inin  ryn  durable  and  homoi,'eneoiis  liquor  only  in  conse- 
^Lit  iicc  of  this  fernientation.  A  i»eason  and  ciicumslancea 
are  theretbrc  cho»en,  iii  which  one  or  both  of  the  wines  to 
be  thus  mixed  are  either  in  a  state  of  renewed  fermenta- 
tion or  show  a  tendency  to  it.  The  wines  being  then  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  fancy  or  experience  of  the  ope- 
rator, a  strong  fermentation  la  excited,  which  is  still 
further  asMsted  by  agitation.  When  this  process,  which  is 
conducted  wiUi  the  precautions  foiTnetJy  laid  down  tor  the 
treatment  of  clo«e  fermentation,  is  completed,  the  wina 
has  become  unilbrm,  and  ia  converted  intoa  hom<M;eneoua 
liquor,  with  no  flifther  tendency  to  change  than  if  it  had 
originally  been  produced  by  one  operation.  A  repetition 
of  the  procesaea  of  fining  and  racking  suffices  to  perfect  it, 
by  (iiheniratrmg  such  supeifluous  leaven.  Ice.  or  colour  m 
would  spoil  its  appearance  or  endanger  its  dumbiUty.' 
(Dr.  M'Culloch.  p.  i;«.) 

These  proceaaea  having  been  completed,  the  wina  ia  left 
in  the  eaak,  or,  as  it  ia  termed,  in  the  iMotf,  to  mature. 
The  length  of  lime  required  for  this  differs  mut  h  in  the 
different  wiocn  and  amoiiy;  dishonest  dealers  every  expe- 
dient is  used  to  hasfcn  it,  so  as  to  guc  new  i  he  ap- 
pearance of  age.  Heat  ha.<«  aconftiderabie  infiueuce,  and  the 
antients  often  put  their  wines  into  stoves,  called  Jktmaria, 
It  is  the  modem  praetiee  to  send  aeveral  winea  either  on  voy> 
ages  to  warm  otimatea  or  even  leave  them  there  fbr  yean. 
T!ii,  is;  particiilai  ly  the  case  with  Sherry  and  Madeira  :  the 
line  qualilieh  uf  the  latter  wine  are  vc^y  prratly  ileveloped 
by  a  lew  years"  sojouiii  at  Madras.  Consulei able  evapora- 
tion, as  well  as  ullage,  occurs  during  ihis  time  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  first  years  tha;  the  wine  re» 
maina  in  the  ca^  the  waleiy  parliele*  chiefly  evaporate, 
ao  that  the  wine  saina  in  aieoholic  atrength,  as  well  as 
flavour.  AOerwards  the  alcohol  begins  to  evapoiufe  :  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  period  wlieii  (he  wines  beirin  to 
lose  alcohol  they  cease  to  improve  in  flavour.  Tliey  are 
then  fit  to  be  bottled.  The  amount  of  evaporation  v'ariea 
with  the  climata^  and  kind  of  wood  of  which  the  caak 
conaiata.  In  aoma  caaes  it  is  aa  much  aa  one-twelfth  per 
cent,  per  annum— especially  if  the  cask  ia  of  Spanish  chest- 
nut, which  is  a  most  clijec'ioniihle  wood  from  the  fajite  it 
imparts.  Meniel  or  Danz.iir  oak  is  exclusively  used  for 
the  finer  Port  wines;  Amtiuan  oak  is  cheaper,  but  not  so 
good.  Tlie  presence  of  two  staves  of  chestnut  in  each 
ca»k  has  been  known  to  inipaii  a  taste,  slight  at  fiisl,  but 
at  Ia.st  so  maiked  as  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  wine. 
The  ullage  is  sri'eatest  in  new  casks  ;  and  hence  old  ones, 
when  clean  and  sound,  are  preferred. 

During  the  slay  of  the  wine  in  tlie  wood  a  deposit  of  tar- 
tar (;.«.  impure  bi-tartrata  of  potash^  and  other  substance* 
occurs.  The  colour  undargoee  a  change,  einieciallv  of  tha 
red  winea;  wMohi*  not  atmilar  in  all.  Tni»  wmla  tha 
Port  winea  become  lighter,  those  of  Medoc  become  deeper ; 
hence,  to  c've  the  appearance  of  aire  to  Port  wines,  white 
Poit  is  added;  l)ut  to  Clarets  the  black  wine  of  ("ahoiN  is 
added.  The  wine  is  thought  to  ripen  better  in  large  than 
small  casks  :  this  led  to  the  construction  of  the  enormoua 
tuns  of  Heidelberg.  Wliere  any  of  the  wine  i<«  dmwn  off, 
it  is  neeeaaary  to  nil  up  the  void  aa  speedily  &s  possible 
with  wine  nearly  of  tlie  same  quality,  otherwise  the  air 
causes  the  reniiiinder  to  become  scnir.  Where  wine  is  not 
to  be  had,  the  introduction  of  a  quantity  of  olive  oil  protects 
the  wine.  A  fungus  is  very  apt  to  stretch  acroes  the  surface 
of  the  wine,  if  one  or  other  of  these  precauthHuiaiteglaeted. 
While  in  the  vaults  or  cellans  the  caska  are  vaiy  apt  to 
become  afflseted  with  the  dry-rot,  by  which  much  fina 
wine  mav  he  lo^t.  csjiccially  if  the  cellais  he  damp.  To 
tjitard  acjainst  ttiis.  the  casks  should  be  carefully  insjieeted 
from  time  to  time.  This  must  not  be  conlounded  with  the 
fungtis  called  ilacodium  eellare.  or  mouse-skin  Bysaus  (Gre> 
ville's  Seottuh  Crt/ytngmmc  Ftoru,  pi.  259 ;  the  Fibrtliario 
vinaria  of  Sowerby's  Fungi,  1 432, 387.  f.  3) :  aa  this  ocaiua 
only  in  diy  cellars,  it  ia  a  proof  of  their  sound  i — 
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Cellars  and  vaults  should  be  as  remote  as  posjiblc  from 
ttrecti  and  other  ways  by  which  waggon*  pan,  the  vtbra- 
tioiM  CMiMd  by  CImw  ofben  dJatiubing  the  noie  ddieate 
mnea. 

When  wine«  have  been  kept  in  the  wood  for  the  period 

which  cxptMienct'  has  fixed  as  that  proper  for  attaiiung 
maturity,  lliey  are  sreneially  put  inlo  Iwttles  or  flasks.  In 
these  some  further  chauiri'  ijoes  on,  by  whieh  they  are  atill 
further  ameliorated.  lii  nisuiy  red  wines  a  deposit  occurs, 
forming  a  crust  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle. 

The  operation  of  bottling  ahould  take  pkce  in  fine 
weather,  if  possible  in  Mardi  or  October.  Before  this  is 
done  the  wine  tmist  be  fined,  cither  vfith  white  of  eggs, 
very  IVesh,  oi  isinglass  ;  alter  which  the  cask  must  be  left 
to  repose  ten  or  tilteen  davs,  accordinp;  to  the  weather. 
The  bottles  mu^t  be  perfectly  clean,  and  if  not  new,  care 
inmt  be  taken  that  no  lead-drops  remain  in  them,  as  these 
spoil  the  wine  and  render  it  deleterious. 

The  corks  should  be  perfectly  sound,  and     elaatie  aa 
possibk'.     tha'i  when  driven  home  they  may  expand  be- 
yond !Ik'  eontraclfd  part  of  tlie  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
thoroughly  fxclude  the  ah-.    To  lu-vsist  in  this  objeet,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  corks  trom  insects,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  is  often  dipped  in  melted  wax.   if  pim  elemi  be  an 
ingredient  in  the  wax,  inaeeta  are  leu  prone  to  attack  the 
corks.  But  the  wine  within  often  eorrodes  the  cork ;  this 
Is  particularly  the  ca-e  with  Madeira  and  all  sweet  wines. 
Such  also  are  nioil  liable  to  the  af;i;ressiuns  of  inseets, 
and  must  iVetjuenily  be  recorkcd.    All  this*-  inconveni- 
ences, as  well  aa  tne  serious  loss  of  w  ine  resulting  from 
them,  are  likely  to  be  got  entirely  rid  oi  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  caotitehoue  atoppers*  whicht  beaidea  beiiw  in  the 
first  instanee  cheaper  than  corks,  can  be  often  useda seeond 
time;  they  seal  hermelieally  the  wine,  to  which  Ihey  are 
incapabli!  of  connminu-atintj  eitlier  ta.stc  or  colour,  and  are 
not  sutiject  to  ttie  attacks  of  insects.    For  Chain pajcne, 
which  has  always  to  be  corked  twice,  they  oiler  (rveut  ad- 
vantages.   As  CSiaaipagne  is  bottled  after  remaining  at 
longest  only  three  years  in  the  cask,  considerable  deposit 
takes  place  in  the  bottle.  When  reeorked  this  is  got  fid 
of  by  the  process  of  df^orgemifrtt.   The  bottle  is  inclined, 
Ihe  mouth  downwards,  till  al!  the  sediment  is  lodc;cd  in 
the  neck  ;  tlie  cork  is  withdrawn,  some  of  the  wine  rushes 
out,  carrying  before  it  the  lees ;  the  escape  of  Die  rest  is 
hindered  by  an  adroit  adaptation  of  the  fore^'ftnger.   To  fi  II 
up  the  void  caused  by  the  wine  which  has  escaped,  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar-candy  in  any  of  the  common  fed  wines  of  the 
country  is  added  :  the  permanent  cork  (or  the  oaontchouc 
stopjjerj  is  now  introduced  ;  when  the  latter,  a  simple  but 
convenient  j)iecc  ol  meclianism  is  used  :  it  is  then  wired 
down,  and  occasionally  covered  with  tin-foil.    If  preserved 
in  a  cool  cellar,  good  Champagne  may  be  kept  in  perfec- 
tion ten  or  twenty  yean.  In  the  great  stores  at  Rheims 
the  breakage  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  Italian  wines  oHcn  have  only  olive-oil  poured  into  the 
n*;ek  of  tne  bottle,  wiihonl  using  a  cork. 

When  ready  for  the  consumer  wine  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  has  always  recommended  it  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  beverages  known.  Yet  wines  dif- 
fier  much,  not  only  in  those  moer  points  which  elude  the 
research  of  the  chemist,  but  in  those  matten  which  are 
within  his  reach,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  which  he 
can  easily  lumisih.  To  give  a  full  diflerential  account  of 
even  ttie  more  common  wines  is  impossible:  a  general 
view  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Most  wines  contain  the 
following  principles,  in  greater  or  less  proportion  ;  the 
diief  dinerenees  being  the  dicanutanee  oi  the  wine  being 
ft  white  or  red  one  :— 

Water.  Alcohol.  BoHquct  ffo/  i/j?/'  nil  T  an  Tthrrf  ). 
Sugar.  Gum.  Extractive  matter.  Gluten  (e.rn'pt  when 
tin  run  f.v  jmse'it).  Acetic  acid.  Malic  acul  ?  Citric 
acid?  Bi-tartrate  of  potash.  Tartrate  of  alumina  and 
potash  'j»  German  wines).  Sulphate  of  potaxh.  Chlo- 
lidesofaodium  and  potassium.  Tannin.  Colouring-matter 
of  husk  (tfi  red  whm).  Oatfaonio  acid  {in  Champagne  and 
other  rfTprt'fxring  rnnet,andpriAabtif$ntmaU proportion 

in  many  other  ii'hips.) 

Wines  are  classified  accordinir  to  the  predominance  of 
certain  of  the»c  ingredient.^.  When  much  alcohol  is  pre- 
sent, they  are  termed  strong  or  grnerous;  when  otherwise, 
Ught  or  weak  ;  when  much  sugar  uodecompoeed,  tweet  or 
bueiom  (rins  de  liqueur  ) ;  when  little,  drv ;  if  a  ftee  acid 
in  eoandembte  proportion  bo  present,  tbey  are  called 


acid  Or  acfscen! ,  when  mucli  carbonic  acid  is  presentt 
tlien  sparkling  or  effervescing  {moussmx  of  the  rrench, 
9cha%.mweine,  GenOKn j.  Water  is  more  abuildailt  in  wines 
made  in  wet  aeiaona,  and  in  the  wine  flrom  new  vinoyaids 
or  youne  vinee.  These  are  also  most  prone  to  beeooM 
sour.  With  the  nnti'^nt?  it  was  a  preat  object  to  get  rid  of 
the  watery  portioii,  iiuJ  lur  this  purpose  tliey  employed 
various  expedients,  and  often  rendered  them  as  thick  aa 
tar.  The  plan  now  adopted  by  the  French  is  best,  to  add 
starch-eogtr  to  the  most  The  cheapness  of  this  is  not  its 
only  recommendation,  aa  it  really  is  of  the  same  nature  aa 
grape-fwgar.  [Suoar,] 

— The  anraint  nf  this  principle  present  in  wines 
ha^  tai;kig!.-d  li.e  a.ltL';iliuii  u'.  clieiiiists,  who  are  now  gene- 
rally agreed  that  it  exists  from  an  early  stage  of  the  fer- 
mentation, and  is  not  a  product  of  distillation,  as  Rouelle, 
Fabbroni,  and  others  maintained.  But  in  ad(htion  tu  that 
oaiurally  pdreaent,  much  brandy  is  too  often  introduced  into 
wines  intended  for  the  English  market  The  tid>1e  by  Mr. 
Brando,  of  the  quantity  in  different  wine*,  iTenerully 
quoted;  but  recent  analysei>  show  that  the  aaioa::'»  stated 
are  much  too  hitrh,  probably  from  his  having:  operated  on 
wineai  largely  adulterated.  The  following  tables  of  Julia 
Fontenelle  and  Professor  Christison  are  mom  to  bO  fdied 
on,  and  agree  better  with  that  of  Dr.  Hendenoo* 

if.  Jiilia-FonteneUe's  Tatble, 

Akobol 

hf  Votom*, 
prr  mil. 

.  21-1X3 
,  21 -80 
.  21-62 


Bamyulls  .  .  21-<X3  Mixe  . 

RiveaaMes  .  ,  21 -80  Bezidres 

Collioovie  .  *  21*62  Lunel  . 

Lapalme  .20*93  Montpellier 

iMirepeissel  .  .  20  45  f'arcassone 

Sakcs  .  .  20- 13  Frontignan 

Narhonue  .  .  lil-'.K)  Bourgogne 

Lengnan  ,'  .  19 -40  Bordeaux 

I..cucate  de  Fiton  .  19  70  Champagne 

Montagnac  .  .  19>ao  Toulouse 

Niaaan  .  .  .  -18'80 


AkolMl 
SyTolBBC 

pVT  OCSi- 

.  1860 

.  18-40 

,  18-10 

.  17'« 

IttM 

.  14-75 
.  14  73 
.    12  3) 


10 
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Dr,  Ckriiimm**  IMIe,  Jirmn  Bgpirmudt  in 

Alt.  by 

PottwMlcest       ....  ^'S? 

.,   mean  of  7  wines     .       .       .  16*20 

„   strongest        .       .       .       .  17' 

White  Port   14' 

Sherry,  weakest      .       .       <       .  13 

„  mean  of  13  wines  nirt  looff  in  cask  i 

»  strongest  ....  16*17 
„  mean  of  9  long  in  cask  in  East 

Indies       ....  14*72 

„    Madre  da  Xerea     .        .       .  10-90 

Madeiia,  long  in  ca»k  in  East  Indies  I4  -  u9 

strongest  .       •       .       .  16*90 

Tcnerii!e.  longin  eadt  in  Caleutta   .  13-84 

Sercial   I5'4& 

Dry  Usbon    ...      .      .  18*14 

Shiraz   12*95 

Amontillado   12- 6a 

Claret,  finst  growth,  1811  .  .  7-72 
Uhateau-L^tour,  finX  growth,  1825  .  7*78 
Rosan,  sea|nd  growtl^  1825  •  .  7' 61 
Vin  Ordinaire,  Bordeaux       .      .  8*99 

Riveaaltea  9*31 

Malmsey   12*86 

Rudesheimer,  first  quality       .       .  8*40 

„  inferior  ditto  •  «  6*90 
Hambacher,  first  quality  .  •  7*35 
Ec&nborgh  Ale,  unbottled  .  5*70 

^  two  years  bottled  .  6*06 
London  Porter,  ftmr  monlilis  in  bottle  9*36 


teas. 

80*96 
33-91 

37  27 

31-31 

a&*i2 

32  3r 
37  -14* 
30*«) 
37-00 
30  21 
33-66 
34*7! 

2R-y 

2^ '  %^ 
16*96 
17  06 
16-74 
18*8f 

22- as 

IS -in 

15-  19 

16 -  K> 
12 

13  « 
11*91 


Hie  condition  in  which  alcohol  exists  as  the  natmai 

product  of  the  primary  and  secondary  fermentation  of  the 
grape  is  very  oitferent  from  that  in  wliich  it  is.  found  when 
obtained  by  distillation,  even  of  wine,  aa  in  the  case  of  th» 
finest  French  brandy.  The  addition  of  any  distilled  sp.nt 
to  wine  is  always  to  be  reprobated,  as  it  destroys  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  wine,  maaing  it  flat  and  mawkisb.  Thai 
much  aloDhol  is  not  naoesiary  to  the  keeping  of  sriae  i* 
dear,  sineo  tlw  Rhine  wtnea  keqp  .*dr  a  oeitfnir,  jet  m 
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these  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  seldom  more  than  eiRht  or 
nine  per  cent.     Dr.  M'C'ulloch  ha-s  loriibly  pointed  out 
the  eviJ»ot'  adding  brandy  to  wine  in  Im '  Remarkii,'  p.  140: 
This  practice,  universal  in  the  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
tnd  Sicily  which  m«  intended  for  the  Epfpliah  market,  hu 
aho  been  introdueed  into  our  donuwlie  mnet,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  of  pnventinsf  them  turning  sour,  and 
with  the  idea  that  it  enabled  them  to  keep  a  longer  time.' 
So  far  liom  a.'^sisting  m  prewrvinji  the  wine,  it  decomposes 
it.   However  *\ow  the  ettects  of  this  decomposition  may 
iq)pev«  they  are  not  the  less  certain.   The  first  and  most 
oompteuooa  efiect  is  the  ke»  «f  that  uadeftmble  Jivcly  or 
brisk  flavour  winch  all  thoie  who  poteea*  aceoiaey  of  taste 
can  discover  in  French  wines  or  in  natural  wines;  and  a 
flatness,  which  must  be  sensible,  by  the  principle  of  con- 
trast, to  the  dullest  palate  which  simll  conijiare  the  taste 
of  Claret  with  that  of  Port,  or  that  of  Hock  or  Grave  with 
Lisbon  or  Bucellai).  It  tends  equally,  although  in  a  greater 
leneth  of  time,  to  destroy  the  union  of  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple, which  is  well  known  to  be  deposited  in  Port  wines, 
and  apparently  in  a  trrcat  meamire  from  the  action  of  this 
foreign  substance.    T\m  fact  explain*  why  dishonest  wine- 
merchants  add  brandy  to  their  Port  wines,  to  give  them 
eaiiier  the  appearance  of  age,  by  producine  the  crutt,  » 
criterion  by  which  no  experienced  or  int^Ugent  wine- 
drinker  allows  himself  to  be  misled.    Moreover  no  quan- 
tity of  brandy  can  hinder  the  process  of  acetitication, 
if  the  circumstances  la\ourable  to  it  are  present.  The 
only  eifect  uf  adding  brandy  is  to  make  the  vinegar 
llronger,  not  to  prevent  its  fonnstion.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved  in  the  pnxwie  of  nwking  vine^  in  Gcmmay,  m 
what  is  termra  the  quiek  vinegar>work,  vix.  by  whien 
alcohol  is  directly  transformed  into  vinegar  in  a  few  hours. 
Cl're  s  Dictionart/  of  Arix,  'Acetic  Acid.')    I  have  dwelt 
the  more  on  this  subject  because  this  view  is  Opposed  to 
all  popular  opinions  and  practices,  opinions  mo«t  assuredly 
fowidfid  on  erroneous  and  vague  analogies  drawn  from 
some  Mppoeed  preservative  power  residing  in  spirits.  I 
am  the  more  particular  in  calling  to  tiiis  subject  tne  atten- 
'ion  of  th( -  h  i  may  engage  in  the  maT:?VLcture  of 
domeshc  wiiu,,  because  a  notion  is  prevalent  tluit  these 
wines  are  above  all  others  deficient  in  durability,  and  can- 
uot  exist  without  this  admixture.   The  effect,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  is  to  destroy  the  bridraeaa  of  these  wines,  often  the 
only  naeritorious  quality  they  possess,  while  it  increases 
their  expense  and  diminishes  their  salubrity'  (p.  156). 

The  alcohol  thus  unconibined  acts  on  the  organs  of  the 
oudy  ill  (he  SAiaa  way  as  alculiul  only  diluted  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  water.  This  is  manifest  even  in  the 
difference  of  the  moral  ettects  of  unadidterated  wine,  in 
which  the  spirit  is  an  integral  element,  and  those  of  the 
coloured  liquids  which  serve  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  a 
large  portion  of  alcohol.  The  pure  hght  wines  of  France 
Rnd  Germany  produce  an  agreeable  exhilaration  oi  mind, 
very  unlike  the  mere  physical  excitement,  almost  amount- 
inj^  to  ferocity,  which  results  from  the  largely  braaiiied 
•ine^  which  are  too  much  in  vogue  in  fingiand. 

The  diseases  also  whieh  attend  spirit-drinlcera,  chiefly 
disorders  of  the  liver,  are  commonly  met  with  among  the 
consumers  of  wines  to  which  brandy  or  whiskey  haa  been 
adverititioik-<ly  added,  though  such  disorders  rarely  if  ever 
follow  even  the  intemperate  use  of  pure  wine.  Much 
therefore  of  the  ill-health  supposed  to  follow  the  habitual 
ctse  of  wine  must  be  attributed  to  the  alcohol  with  which 
they  are  adultetated,  not  to  the  wine  itself.  Certain  it  is 
that  intoxication  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  amon^  the  in- 
lialiitHnts  of  the  wine-pi oducing  countries.  It  has  been 
held  to  be  inexplicable  why  a  quantity  of  alcohol  form- 
ing an  mtegrat  portion  of  tsonie  good  sound  wine  will  not 
affect  the  head  to  the  extent  or  with  the  rapidily  tiiat 
half  the  auanti^  will  do  when  taken  pure,  or  still  more 
rapidly  when  diluted  with  water.  If  tne  power  which  all 
vegetable  acids  pos>es.s  of  counleractinir  intoxication  be 
called  to  luind,  it  seems  natural  Dial  the  free  acids  pre- 
sent in  wine  should  hinder  the  spirit  from  acting  preju- 
diciailly.  Tartaric  acid,  that  one  most  common  in  good 
wine,  has  the  greatest  power  in  this  respect.  [Tartaric 
Acid.}  As  the  domestic  wines,  whether  obtained  from 
tho  rmtken  of  nueeis,  or  prepared  at  home,  have  the 
I  ti-fje^^t  (juantity  of  alcohol  adventitiously  mixed  with 
thc'iii,  often  to  the  amount  of  a  fourth  or  even  a  third,  it  is  i 
most  important  that  the  facts  above  stated  should  be  I 
known  to  the  consumeia  of  them,  more  particularlv  to  1 
P.  C,  No.  1738.  ' 


females,  who  frequently  iijiasjiue  that  they  are  L.^in^; 
something  less  objectionable  in  prefernni;  thi'se  to  llie 
wines  Uiied  by  men.  The  light  wines  of  France,  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  or  the  Amontillado  and  ManzanillAef 
Spain,  to  which  brandy  ia  not  added,  Are  mueh  to  be  com- 
mended, as  move  wholesome  and  not  very  nwch  more  ex> 
pensive :  at  all  eventa  the  health  wonldgaiii  where  tho 
purse  suffers. 

Thi.s  i.s  a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  habits,  at  once  discreditable  and  diflicult  to  be 
relinquished,  are  contracted  by  women  by  the  iiae  of  theaa 
highly  stimulating  mixtures: 

'  If  aaBf  lodticMl  tht*e  cordial  tapi  to  Iry, 
AU  frrt  th«  raw,  and  <em  the  daoHr  HT  } 

For  whilA  oUaiaed  of  dram*  il>ey 've  ui  llia  forea, 

Ao'i  » lien  dniiid,  then  Jr»rr,»  ur«>  th*  teumTte.' — Craibt. 

Sugar  is  the  characteristic  of  the  weet  wines.  It  di- 
minisnes  with  age,  so  that  old  wines  of  this  sort  are  leaa 
pernicious  than  the  new.  Some,  such  as  those  of  Bet^ 
gerac,  lose  their  sweetness  in  six  months,  and  become  dry. 
They  arc  mostly  taken  in  small  quantity  a.s  ''i]  ii  ;  but 
still  even  in  i^mall  quantity  they  are  hurtful  tu  persons  dis- 

Eosed  to  the  oxalic  acid  calculus,  or  to  diabetes,  and  must 
e  avoided.  Bilious  paaona  should  abstain  from  them  aa 
from  saeeharine  fluids.  - 

They  are  more  e?-^:1v  imitated  than  the  dry  and  light 
wines;  and  at  Cette  in  Languedoc  there  exists  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  wines  in  imitation  of  all  the 
known  vin«  de  liqueurs.  The  Rivesaltes,  Lunel,  and  Fron- 
tignan  of  France,  the  Paxarcte,Tent,  and  Malaga  of  Spain, 
the  original  Malmsey  of  the  Grecian  Archiaelago,  that  ol 
Madeira,  the  Oonetantias,  the  Tokay,  and  LacnrymaChrisfi, 
with  Lissa  nf  Sicily,  are  the  most  famous  of  this  class  of 
wines.  Bitters,  such  as  wormwood,  are  olten  used  along 
with  them,  w  hich  renders  them  leas  cloying  and  <Uiainiahea  t 
their  tendency  to  der^^^i^c  the  stomach. 

AeM$.—lt  has  I  I  I  ::  huwn  above  that  a  fi«c  aeid  it 
necessary  fiitr  the  development  of  the  ftiiigus  ^Stacehato* 
myces)  vrith  which  the  progress  of  fermentation  seema 
closely  connected,  for  the  evolution  of  the  bouquet, 
for  the  agreeablenesn  of  the  wine,  and  probably  for  its  • 
wholesomeness.  It  is  theret'ore  a  popular  error  to  de- 
nounce the  acidity  of  wine.  The  kind  of  acid  present  is 
however  a  very  important  point.  Tartaric  acid  is  the  beat. 
Whether  malic  acid  be  ever  present  in  good  pure  wine  ia 
doubtftil.  It  is  said  to  prevail  in  wines  made  in  wet  sea- 
sons. Citric  acid  is  perhaps  found  in  wine  made  from 
unripe  grapes.  It  is  not  certain  that  oxalic  acid  i»  ever 
found  in  wine.  It  may  be  formed  in  some  rare  instances. 
It  is  very  likely  however  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  spurious  mne  new  largely  made  ftom  the  garden 
rhubarb.  On  many  persons  it  must  have  a  very  hurtAil 
effect.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  is  that  however  which 
mostly  abounds  in  low  poor  wines,  especially  of  northern 
couDtneti,  and  in  good  wines  which  have  been  mi»managed 
and  allowed  to  spoil.  The flal taste  of  the  fluid  and  a  smell 
of  vinegar  deolare  its  preaeiice.  When  wine  is  drunk  on 
draught  or  from  the  tap,  it  is  most  apt  to  form  amd,ttnleH 
the  consumption  be  rapid.  It  is  to  disguise  its  presence 
that  one  of  the  most  clangerous  practices  is  adopted  bv 
vintners,  namely,  adding  sugar  of  lead  to  the  tainted  liquid. 
When  this  is  suspected  to  have  been  used,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  reveal  its  presence.  Sometimes  it  j  i  *  sent 
in  bottled  wine  from  a  leaden  shot  bemg  left  in  the  bottle. 
A  small  iron  ehun  is  safest  and  iMSt  Air  cleaning  bottles. 
Carbonic  acid  r r*  oidy  renders  the  wine  .sparkling,  but 
increases  its  exhilHiatin^  action,  a.s  felt  in  Champagne. 
Tannic  acid  is  present  in  Port  and  Tent,  to  the  former  of 
which  it  imparts  both  roughness  and  astringency.  The 
sweetness  ot  Tent  hinders  the  roughness  being  fett  ao  per- 
ceptibly, but  it  is  undoubtedly  astringent,  and  naybe 
beneficially  used  as  such  when  Iwl  disagrees.  WhitePort 
is  less  rough,  and  is  not  much  used,  except  to  lighten  the 
colour  and  give  the  appearance  of  a?e  to  red  Port.  In 
the  German  wines  Berzelius  states  that  there  exists  tar- 
trate of  alumina  and  potass.  Bi-tartrate  of  potass  is  more 
common.  It  is  precipitated  along  with  the  eolowing 
matter,  and  termed  argol,  found  in  wine-casks.^ 

Respecting  the  relative  amount  of  acidity  in  different 
wines  much  error  prevails,  not  only  in  the  popular  mind  but 
among  medical  men.  Dr.  Prout  i  On  Siwrnich  and  Rmtal 
Diseases,  4th  edit.,  p.  8)  afiirms  that  sound  Sherry  contain-i 
Jeaa  add  and  auirar  man  any  other  wine.  Bat  several  venr 
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oweiVil  exp«rim«nti  on  Afferent  iriitM  by  no  mwu  eon* 
firtn  this  rtatement.  If  appli  ed  fo  Mamanilla,  which  is 
Ihe  favourite  wine  of  tin-  Spftniarda,  it  is  true;  but  that 
wine  it  scarcely  kno  -ai  m  this  country,  however  well  it 
deserves  to  be  so,  as  its  freedom  from  adventitioos  bnuidj 
■ad  from  much  acidity,  vnth  its  sligtit  degree  of  bittHMI^ 
»  qualito  almjTi  to  pa  priied  in  wine,  atrondy  neooH 
mend  it  is  ft  sumnMr  «in«.  It  will  be  foand  that  Port 
wine,  both  red  and  white,  has  less  free  acid  than  even 
some  of  the  finest  Sherries.  Madeira  has  lonp  labmired 
under  a  most  unjust  o|)probrium  in  this  reaped.  Th.it 
bad  Madeira,  and  the  wine  which,  thouf;h  produced  eUe- 
whew,  was  sold  for  it,  contain  much  acid,  and  readily  dis- 
RgrMd  with  the  itomaeh.  maj  b«  peiifeoUy  true;  but 
i^emiine  flrrt-mte  Madeb«  lm»  etrtahily  very  Httle,  espe- 
cially afi-  a  voyatre  to  the  East  Indies.  '  The  Madeira 
wines  had  lallen  ott'  in  quality  from  over-shipment,  and 
Miereby  pave  further  efft'Ll  to  Ihis  taste  for  Sherry.  In 
lliis  a  useful  lesson  was  given  to  all  wine-growin(^  coun- 
fries,  as  Madeira,  (ahliough  new  as  good,  or  rather,  we 
sbo'ild  ny  better  then  ever,  haa  not  yet  regained  ita  fo.mer 
(kvonr  in  thia  eounliy.'  The  observations  of  Dr.  Pkria  are 
too  st  '1  be  omitted: — '  What,  for  instance  is  the  acid 
eontaiin  d  in  Madeim,  and  against  which  so  many  niit;hty 
objections  huve  been  uicedi* — An  atom  merely  of  tartar! 
And  yet  the  person  who  fancies  that  his  digestion  can  bu 
deranjred  by  its  action,  will  swallow  twenty  times  the 
quaatitj^  of  the  aftme  tntrredient  in  some  other  shape,  with 
perfect  indilferenee  and  impunity.'  *BefSora  we  quit,'  says 
the  same  author,  Mhe  subject  of  vinous  acidity,  I  shall 
beg  to  say  a  few  wonls  upon  its  supposed  influence  in  ex- 
citing paroxisms  of  pout.  Tliat  such  altiuks  liave  fol- 
lowed particular  potations,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  ;  but  a 
alight  excess  of  any  kind,  vt'hether  in  diet  or  exercise,  will 
cxeite  the  diaeaae  in  thoee  predbpoacd  to  it.  Where  the 
trvin  ia  laid,  an  additional  f  lass  or  Claret  may  have  aetod 
as  the  match  ;  h^•^  -n  all  lti  h  -n  ^s  the  PTploaiion  would 
have  equally  talMjn  i.'.!;u-t:  had,  jnstead  of  Claret,  some 
other  exciting  '  fired  it'  (On  Dirt,  p.  lLt8j.  Liebig 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that,  while  to  the  free  acid  the  ex- 
qnhite  toiHjwt  of  the  Rhine  wines  is  owing,  to  the  tartar 
peient  in  them  ioiiit  of  their  most  salutary  properties  be- 
long. To  thia  he  attribntes  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  those 
on  the  Khine  and  Moselle,  indeed  uf  all  who  use  the  Ger- 
man wines,  from  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  This  statement 
of  the  uiihfy  of  these  wines  might  be  suspected  to  origi- 
nate m  national  partiality;  but  it  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Prout  anu  tamj  others  who  have  attended  to  the 
eubject,  and  who  have  inveatigated  it  free  from  pr^udice 
w  (kvoar.  An  oceadonal  uae  of  them  ia  obgeof  ionable,  but 
the  habitna!  use  is  most  salutary.  (See  Prout,  4th  edit., 
p.  210. ,  Beinir  hKht,  they  tan  be  drunk  without  dilution, 
which  IS  prefe  It  I  i  >  reducing  a  strong  wine  by  adding 
water,  which  ia  much  more  prone  to  produce  at  idity  in 
the  itomach.  (Prout,  p.  9.)  Ibe  water,  furnishing  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  neeemeiv  to  convert  the  alcohol  into 
acetie  acid,  pr6bably  fkvoniv  the  production  of  tiie  acid. 
Moreover  wine  diluted  with  water  more  readily  produces 
intoxication  than  the  pure  wine  would  do;  perhaps,  as 
Dr.  Paris  has  suggested,  by  thus  applying  the  stimulus  to 
a  larger  surface  of  the  stomach  (On        p.  lul 

The  claadfteation  of  wines  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
almost  all  vniten  who  have  treated  of  uem ;  but  no  satis- 
factory one  can  be  presented.  JnUten,  in  Ins  very  valuable 
Thpograpkie  de  tout  let  Vignnblet  connwi,  ha^i  given  a 
geographical  one.  followed  by  an  arrangement  of  the  wines 
of  each  country  into  five  or  fewer  classi  distinguishing  the 
wines,  gimplv  i>o  called,  from  the  vins  de  lii^ueura,  and  sub- 
dividing each  into  the  red  and  white.  Thu  for  all  com- 
mereial  purpoaes  is  sufficient,  but  for  dietetioal,  or  aa  a 
guide  to  iMividuals  desirous  of  procuring  wine  for  their 
own  consumption,  is  futile.  The  greater  number  of  the 
diit'erenl  kinas  mentioned  are  never  heard  of  beyond  the 
district  where  the)  are  produced,  either  from  beinp  entirely 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  or  from  the  difficulty  or 
expense  of  transport  or  from  deMmerf  those  qnalities 
which  ensure  their  preservation  or  reeoouncnd  them  to 
dutant  lands.  This  is  especially  the  caio  with  what  ire 
tenned  the  fourth  or  fifth  growth?,  whirh  art-  yeldrm,  pv  n 
in  good  years,  worth  theexpenie  u;  i  v'ui-.puit,  u  soid  v.ndn- 1 
Iheir  real  names  and  at  their  just  v  due.  The  first,  secun  1, 
Md  even  third  growths  in  good  years,  brine  a  pnoe  on  1 
Ike  apot  whieh  pit*  it  o«t  «r  the  pMMr  «r  pcnoM  Ml  pM>  I 


•emed  of  large  eapilab  to  eUam  even  a  email  ihMk  <f 

them.  The  prinripal  EncUsh  shipping-homes  at  Bordeaux 
and  tlie  fir^l-ratf  i,ou  =  ejt  in  this  country  make  their  pur- 
chases nnly  m  thr  pocsd  vintage?.  ,  M'ld  it  is  tlieir  Lompetj- 
tioQ  which  then  raises  the  price,  and  tlie  absence  of  theu 
demand  wUeh  makes  it  sink  again  in  the  unfavourable 
ieiioni.  Thoae  who  dcaire  good  and  sound  wine  will 
aeek  the  first  growths,  end  to  obtain  them  they  muit  deal 
with  mprt  basils  uf  p<?tfth!ished  character,  and  give  a  remu- 
nerating price,  uliierwuie  they  will  be  exposed  to  frauds  on 
their  purse  and  injury  to  their  health.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  tliat  first-rate  wine  must  alwavs  be  high  priced, 
if  it  be  boriM  to  mind  that  the  markct-vaJue  of  a  renowned 
vineyard  is  very  great ;  that  the  territorial  extent  of  ancb  ia 
in  general  very  limited ;  th^  the  expense  of  cultivation  k 
very  high  (see  numerous  estimates  of  these  charges  in 
Bronners  Weinbau  in  Siid-lJtut»chlond,  passim;  and  his 
H'ptnbrreitung  in  d"r  C/mnijiagne,  p.  lllj;  that  these 
expenses  are  as  great  in  the  bad  yeann  when  tliey  bnng  uo 
return,  as  in  the  good  years ;  that  the  recurrence  of  favour- 
able vintages  m  mo  and  diatant ;  and  ttiat  goustant  auni^ 
intendence  mid  expense  sre  necessary  till  the  wine  leacbes 

Eerfeclion ;  not  to  mention  the  loss  from  ev  at>oration,  ullage, 
reakage,and  other  accidenbi,  and  tu  !>ay  not>dng  of  the 
accumulating  interest  of  the  original  pui chase-money  fet: 
twenty  or  tliirty  yean.  Besides  all  these,  the  duty,  thuugh 
paid  m  tlw  fint  Witmct  by  the  merchant,  is  recovered  by 
a  cbafge  on  the  oonswiisr.  It  is  better  to  sbstain  altogether 
from  wine,  then  take  that  whidt  is  bad. 

From  what  has  b-^cn  previoiisly  said  it  may  be  inferred 
that  domestic  wines  ai  e  i;it»st  unwholesome,  and  extremely 
apt  to  disagree  wit ii  ihe  s'om  v  li.  Their  t m;  lo\ ment  is 
rapidly  decieasing,  and  will  be  nearly  supt^rseded  by  \hit 
cheap  wines  oi  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 

The  question  whether  win*  dH>uld  be  takeo  at  ajl  bj 
individuab  in  health  need  not  be  disctused  hera.  The 
universal  consent  of  mankind  has  scMlrl  (juestion,  and 
none  but  one-sided  individuals  wuu.d  uuii  ai  depnvinx 
th.'ir  ii  How-creatures  of  one  of  the  be>t  jriit*  ot  ProM- 
dcnce.  which  lightens  the  toil  of  civtlued  life  and  hei^hiem 
its  enjoyments*  because  a  few  abuse  it.  The  action  oi 
wine  00  the  huBiii  tytHm.  is  widely  different  from  tlmt  of 
spirits  or  of  beer. 

To  attempt  to  give  rules  for  the  emplojinent  of  wine,  or 
to  fix  the  kind  proper  for  dilierent  invalid!.,  iii  imp*^ible; 
tl  ■  uIm  rvation  of  Van  Swieten  being  as  applicable  to  win« 
a.s  tl  tiuji)  :  -To  say  what  kind  is  suitable,  without  knuwine 
fo;  \vli(  111  l^  as  absurd  as  to  assert  that  the  wind  is  favour- 
able, without  knowing  to  what  pott  the  ship  intends  to  sssL' 
For  young  children  wine  ia  geiierally  very  improper :  their 
circulation  n1rc:i:!y  rajiid,  and  their  ueivoua  t.y»tiin  %er- 
sUbCeptible.  All  iuvHJ.d.>,  and  indeed  other*,  should  avou 
roixing  wines;  the  reason  for  tliis  rule  is  obvious — wl.<-. 
two  wines  are  mixed  more  or  less  fermentation  occuo, 
which  a  weak  stomach  is  unable  to  contiot.  Now  vrina  ii 
hurtftU  from  the  large  quantity  of  iiodeoompoeod  lemvea  or 
aaocharine  matter  wnloh  it  contains.  Some  winca  however 
reach  perfection  long  betore  others.  Many  of  the  R* 
wines  are  excellent  in  ten  years,  the  Moselle  in  six.  ai : 
SCHIK  ul  'he  clareta  in  iV  uy  Of  sherncu,  Manzaniiia  i>  t,»v 
fit. lor  u!>e  in  lour  yean,  so  that  the  inttre^t  of  capital  tc; 
thirty  or  forty  yean  does  not  tend  to  increase  its  pnc«. 

A  wholesome  bevemgu  is  not  the  only  jproduoe  of  the 
grape.  *  B*andy  may  M  extracted  from  ail  kinds  of  wina 
but  more  is  drawn  from  some  species  tlian  others.  Tbc 
strongest  wines  are  not  those  which  give  the  most  spirit. 
It  is  more  advantapi  is  to  distil  wines  which  begi:*  tf 
decline,  than  those  which  are  perfect  in  flavour;  oot  oa^ 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  the  spirit  is  to  s 
DBOie  developed  state  m  them.  The  wines  whieli  ano  lait 
end  rourh  prodnee  brandy  with  dificulty.  The  aweit 
wir.rs,  it' r1ibtil)>';!,  rive  litf!?  hm^dy. 

'ilit  laita;  imd  dieiis  aie  lUil  lu&t.,  Lci;:g  r.uicli  ir, 
commerce  tin  imlar  is  Used  in  medicine  and  iiyfiiig  :  »  d,- 
the  dregs  are  dned,  and  serve  the  hatter  in  the  (iyciog  asl 
the  fabrication  of  hats.'  (Paguierre.)  Vinegar  ia  alaojpi^ 
eured  in  large  quantity  fimn  wine  or  its  ie«s»  •^e«s% 
at  Oriesns.  wine  n  sometimes  nssd  as  aaolvrnt  of 

dicinal  substances  ;  but  a>  tliij^'.-  are  apt  tO  spoilt punifiil 

or  vinegar  is  preferred  in  iiiai.y  caic*. 

(Henderson,  Jlixlory  nf  Anticnt  and  Modern  If'inm : 

M'Culloch,  fVitu;  Paguierre,  fVinet  qf  BordeoMMs 
BoAf,  VitU  t»       Vki^mda  qf  Sptim  wt4  ~ 
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fctf  on,  Oh  the  CWlww  Orape  and  Orange  in  Aus- 
Iralta;  Jullien,  Tbpograi  hir  df  tnunUt  Vignri.T,'s  '  nnnt ; 
Bronner,  fVeinbau  in  i>u  i-Dru/fchland,  and  also  ^'einbau 
in  Frankreich;  Schfttns  f  r  .-  ,^,  ?  H'einbau;  GniT,  Der 
hfoxflwein  alt  Getrank  und  HeilmiUtlt  Bronnw,  Di« 
TnitfcAtm  Sehaumwtitu;  md  GmmmhaHoiu  Jrm  the 

WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE.  The  consumption  of 
wme  and  spirits  in  the  Uiiiff  d  K'injrdom  amounts  in  round 
numbeis  tf)  about  28  million  eallons,  the  duty  on  which, 
about  9,00(l  t)00/ ,  is  equal  to  above  one-sixth  of  the  whole' 
revenue*  The  average  consumption  of  wine  of  all  fcindi  ia 
about  6  minion  gftllOM,  fhotiirh  during  tlie  hat  three  or 
Ibnr  yeai-s,  in  oonaequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
eoontry.  it  has  fkllen  very  much  below  this  miantitv.  and 
in  1H4-J  the  nnantity  which  paid  duty  was  little  more  than 
5  million  gallons.  Of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  the 
annual  consumption  is  about  3|  million  jfallona;  and  of 
Bntifih  spirits  about  20  million  ^lone,  ttaongh  in  IStttt 
fell  below  this  quantity  from  vanotia  «niaea.^The  ttoekof 
wine  in  bond  is  usually  equal  to  fwo  years'  consumption  : 
Iti  January,  1843,  the  quantity  undtr  bond  in  the  port  of 
London  was  7.0O-1.3-17  eallons,  and  there  were  4,440.246 
gallons  at  the  outpoits.  At  the  same  date  there  w*re 
6.(»Hi,3r»fl  e^^llons  of  foreiftn  and  colonial  spirits*  in  bond, 
of  which  3.589.672  gallon  were  in  London*  and  2,4f»l,B88 
at  the  nutporta. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  wines  nnrl  spirits  has  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  public  taste.  In  i7U0  the  average  consump- 
tion of  wine  in  England  was  nearly  one  pallou  per  head, 
iviie'eas  it  is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  gallon.  Prior  to 
the  Methuen  Treaty  the  wines  consumed  in  this  country  were 
almoat  entirelv  the  jMOduce  of  France,  but  although  the 
luty  on  nench  winea  wu  cqnafimd  in  1831,  the  annual  con- 
nimpfion  only  amount.^  to  one  g:allon  amonifbt  si  xl y  j  cople. 
In  France  the  coiisumpiion  of  wine  is  19  fjailons  per  head; 
»nd  in  Holland,  with  modeiate  duties,  the  comtUBiption  of 
French  wine  is  one  gaiion  per  head.  Mr.  Porter  states  in 
lis  '  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  that  there  are  winea  produced 
A  France  better  adapted  to  the  English  taate  than  the 
n«neb  winea  usually  drunk  here,  and  that  they  could  be 
as  ported  at  sixpence  a  bottle  without  duty.  If,  as  he 
•emarVs,  wines  ot  fair  quality  and  flavour  could  be  aold  by 
i  t  all  at  one  shilling  the  bottle,  the  conaumption  would  no 
loubt  be  verv  large;  but  the  duty  almie  b  at  present  not 
e»s  than  aahilNnga  bottle,  and  the  eonaeqnenee  bthat 
be  consumption  of  French  wines  i-^  rh'-.cny  confined  to 
hoae  of  the  first  claas.  As  anotherilimfr-.iii  n  of  the  effect 
if  high  duties  in  checkine  con'suinptiun,  it  may  he  stated 
hat  the  present  duty  of  2'i(.  lOd.  on  foreign  spirits  i«  leas 
iroductive  than  the  duty  of  1l<.  Id.  in  1801 ;  trnKb^h  if  the 
ate  of  conaumption  bad  followed  the  tnercaee  orpopola^ 
ion,  the  duty  would  haTe  been  2,466,707'.  more  than 
he  amount  actually  received.  Th?  pr.  -t  nt  rat (-s  of  duty 
n  brandy  and  Geneva  are  from  :HKt  td  Hxkj  per  cent., 
ccordinfr  lo  tl  o  quality  ;  on  rum  S'loni  3X)  to  100  per  cent. ; 
n  British  spiuts  from  500  to  600  per  cent. ;  on  Iriah  and 
tch  corn  spirit*  (whiskey) about  200  per  cent.;  and  on 
ish  and  Scotch  malt  apirlta  C«hiakej)  3Q0  par  cent  and 
p-.varda. 

For  many  veara  the  number  of  distilters  In  England  has 
ot  cxceedecl  twelve.  In  1  Si's  sax  distillers  in  London  and 
he  vicinity  paid  1,C>30.202/.  duty  out  of  1.420,S25/.,  the 
>tal  amount  of  duty  paid  by  distillers  in  England.  The 

imber  of  distillers  in  Scotland  in  the  above  year  was  260, 
nii  there  were  tS7  in  Ireland :  but  the  number  of  rectiflera 
1  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  isaproof  of  the  different 
wtea  of  the  people  in  each  countiy.  In  England,  in  1835. 
icre  were  108  rectifiers,  in  Scot  and  II,  and  in  Ireland  19. 


mait,  and  the  remainder  from  mait  and  unmalfed  grain  •  to 
Ireland  about  atenth  is  from  malt,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  lew  hundred  eallons  fhunpotatoai, the  remainder  is  fh)m 
mal  t  and  unmalted  pain.  The  number  of  gallons  of  spirits 
^oii^'"  England,  in  1842.  waa  6.008,486,  in  Scotland 
7,658,986  gallons,  in  Ireland  6,315,090  srallons.  In  that 
year  the  fluty  was  7f.  UU.  per  ijallon  in  Enirland,3*.  Bd.  in 
Scotland,  and  afler  March  11th,  1842,  the  duty  in  Ireland 
was  increa.sed  from  2f.  9d,  to  8#.  Rd. 


The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  trad 
distillmg.  compounding,  aodntailing  spirits,  in  184*  ( 
aafoUows:— 


Bnglaad. 

106 
2,922 


T)i8!iner8  and  rectiflew  , 
Dealcntnot  retaileiB  ,  . 
Retailer*— premiMi  rated 

Under  lOt.   i.'i.431 

101.  and  under  20/..    .    .  19,692 

20       „         2S  .  "  .    ,  3,3tO 

29       „         30  .    .    ,  2,199 

%       N         40  .    .    .  3,68'} 

«    ^«        »  .    .    .  2^ 

QOandopwaida    ,  .  .  9jm 

The  dealaia  la  ftfeign  wina  ia  the  eenia  year  ware 

followa  :— 


SeniUnd. 
215 

4&2 

4,112 
321 
178 
2(;7 
85 


112 
364 

11,054 
3.078 
287 
189 
271 
148 


173 

2.'52 

I,'JG4 


Not  boing  daalan  in  spirita  or  beer  1,703 
Deeleni  in  beer  but  not  in  spirits  .  44 

Dealers  in  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  .  22,1  l:J 
Faasage  ve&sels  with  retail  licence!.  254 

TheMlowing  table, showing  the  con.inmption  of  British 
apmts  in  different  years  durint:  the  piesont  century,  is 
abridged  from  vol.  iii.  of  Porter'a  *  Progress  of  th 
NaluMi:*— 


28 

31 

2,8(X) 
93 


1802 
1812 
1821 
1831 
1838 
1841 


3,464,380 

3.622,970 
4,12.).(;iU 

7.434.047 
8.166.985 


S«otI«iid. 
R*1U. 

1,158.558 
581,,o24 
2,38."),.4!)rj 

6v70U^ 
8M7n 

5,969,909 


4,715,0&8 
4.009.301 

3.;}i  i,4ti2 
8.710.672 
12,296,842 
6,485,443 


9,338.036 
9,213,795 
9,F22;973 
21.849.408 
28.486.943 
20,642.333 

In  1841  the  eoncumplion  of  British  spirits  was  at  the 
rate  of  0-51  gallons  per  heed  in  England.  2-28  gallons  in 

Scotland,  and  O  Pn  trallnm  in  Ireland,  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  tht  Ujn}Jt  jance  movement  in  Ireland,  the 
rate  of  consumption  in  that  coimtry  waa  r&2  irallona  per 
head.  Tim  quantity  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  in  Ire- 
land fell  from  12,296.342  gallons,  in  1838,  to  6,485,443. 
in  1841*  the  only  change  of  duty  beiag  an  addition  of  5 
percent.   The ftrther dimiwiahed  conaumption  in  1842','} 

l»  partly  i^pparpnt.  as  the  incrcsJK:  of  ilnty  trcini  2*.  87,  U> 
jaliua  led  lo  illicit  di&t jUation.  By  this  adJi- 
shilling  a  gallon  duty,  the  minister  anticipated 


erv  little  biandy  or  rum  is  consumed  either  in  Scotland 
r  Ireland,  the  pure  home  spirit  without  any  artificial 
avouri  ig  being  preferred.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spirit 
istilled  in  Enslaod  paaaea  through  the  hands  of  the  recti- 
er,  who,  by  the  addition  of  Tanous  ingredients,  gives  it 
flavour  resembline:  Geneva  [OinI;  and  h!hiv(j  ;-;<)<),(XX) 
allon.s  of  English  spirit  are  flavoured  in  imitation  of  French 
randy.  The  simj)le  spirit  drunk  in  England  under  the 
i»nie  of  whiskey  is  imported  from  Scotland,  and  a  small 


luantity  from  Ireland.  The  number  of  galloaa  inpoited 
ito  England  from  Scotland  in  1842  wat  lMSifH9t  and 

1>},915  from  Ireland. 

Maltand  unmaltedgrain  togetherare  iisp;!  in  the  Knclisli  '  wini's 
iatiUeries ;  aix-aerennw  of  the  Scotch  spuiU  are  made  from  |  half  a  century  ago.  [Pdrt.J 


fioij  ['I 

I  an  increased  revenue  of  ^.OOOi^. ;  instead  of  w'hieb, 
in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1843,  there  waa  a  poaitire 
deawaw  of  7861'.,  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge 
having  fhllen  to  4.813.045  gallooa,or  1.719.901  gallona  les.^ 
than  in  the  ix  c  vious  year.  On  the  5th  of  April,  l^^ll,  H  e 
number  of  pcrwti^  in  gaol  for  illicit  dialillation  was  48'; 
on  ttie  same  day  in  1843  the  number  waa  368.  The  6nan- 
cial  mistake  waa  ao  obvioua  that,  in  tha  mniou  of  1849^  an 
act  waa  pwMd  (8  Ife  7  ViaL,  a.  48)  te  retaimiag  to  th«  old 
acale  of  duty. 

The  consumption  of  rum  has  been  declining  for  many 
years  in  Englan  !,  irul  is  quite  insignificant  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  j[KuM.]  With  the  same  duty  in  each  country 
the  contribution  per  head  to  the  revenue,  in  1841,  was 
1«.  84<f.  in  England,  i^d.  in  Scotland,  and  Oj^  in  Ireland. 
In  1831.  with  nearly  the  same  duty  as  in  1841  (8r.  inglead 
of  9t.  4d.\  it  waa  2t.  Sd.  in  England,  b^d.  in  Scotland,  and 
J^.  in  Ireland.  The  same  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  spirits,  m 
IfUl  yielded  U.  7hd.  per  hcnd  in  F.i)l:'li.:h!,  ,>/.  m  Si  y'kud, 
and  0^.  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  oi  aJi  descriptions  of  wine 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1^  in  1841  than  in 
1801.  In  1840,  out  of  lOU  galiona,  there  weM  oonnnkad 
— «r  Portugal  wince,  26*7  gallons;  Sparnah,  48'8;  Ma- 
deira, 1'3;  Teneriffe,  0-4;  Sicilian,  81;  Cape,  7*7, 
F^nch,  7*4;  Rhenisb.  1*1.  The  consumption  of  the 
f  PurtuLral  was  75  per  oeut*  «f  tha  tolil  fonti^ 
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^Porter's  Progre*s  o/  the  Nation,  vol.  iu.j  Heporl  of 
Commitgionerf  n/  Excite  tnqmty  W  Brituh  ajpmtt ; 
Parliamentary  Payeri.) 

WING.  [Bird.] 

WING,  VINCEXT,  an  En^jJish  astronomer  of  the  seven- 
teenth centiiiy.  eiijoyud  some  reputation  during  his  life; 
ttid  his  wiiiincs,  at  the  time  they  wcie  juiblislifd,  pos- 
■esMd  a  certain  value.  Neither  Ua*  )«:uf  ol  hit>  birtli  nor 
flfhis  dwUi  u  known. 

Ha  is  jMrincipaUT  diatinguiihed  hu  work  (in  Latin) 
entitled  *AfttronoiDia  Britannica,*  vrhieh  was  publiBhed  in 
London  in  1069.  This  is  divided  info  five  par1s,  of  which 
the  tiiiit  i«de»isr'iated  ■  Lutiibtitii  Astroiioaiica  ;'  the  second, 
•  Trigonometria ;'  the  third.  '  Dtxtriiia  Sphxrica;'  the 
fourth,  '  Theoria  Pianetarum ;'  and  the  fifth,  '  Tabuls 
Astronomicse :'  to  these  is  added  a  collection  of  astrono- 
mical (^rvations.  His  tbeorjr  of  the  planets  is  founded 
on  the  systems  of  Copemteus  and  Kepler,  for  he  supposes 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  be  ellipses,  and  the  sun  to  be 

§ laced  in  a  common  focus;  but.  like  Bullialdus  and  Dr. 
eth  Wani,  he  considers  the  other  I'ocus  uf  each  orbit  to 
be  the  eetUre  ot  the  planet  s  mean  or  uniform  motion. 

The  transit  of  Venus^  which  had  been  observed  by  Hor- 
rox  and  Cimbtreein  1630>  indicated  that  the  sun's  parallax 
did  not  exceed  a  few  seeonda,  bnt  the  evidence  which  it 
afforded  was  not,  by  some  astronomers,  at  that  time  con-  \ 
sdered  concinsive ;  and  Winif,  who  supposed  that  the  ! 
parallax  was  eijual  ty  one  minute   more  than  seven  linies 
as  great  as  it  is  in  reality),  endeavoured  to  account,  from  i 
the  effects  of  refraction,  for  the  smallncss  of  that  which  ! 
was  obtained  from  the  observation  alluded  to.   The  astro- 
nomical observations  in  the  work  consist  of  several  longi- 
tudes of  the  snn  at  the  times  of  the  equinox,  1ran>its  in' 
Mercury  over  the  sun,  and  eclipsies  of  the  sun  and  niooii, 
antient  and  modern :  among  tliose  of  the  sun  there  is  men- 
tioned one  which  wa*  observed  in  1G52;  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  time  when  the  eclipse  should  have  been  total, 
the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a  luminous  crown  within 
which  it  appeared  to  turn  on  its  centre  like  a  mill- 
ttone. 

The  '  liOgislica  Astronomica'  contains  a  table  of  logistic 
logarithms,  witli  precepts  for  their  use  ;  and  in  the  *  Trigo- 
nometria*  are  rather  complicated  demonstrations  of  the 
theorams  fbr  plane  and  spnerical  triangles. 

In  the  year  1651  Winp  published  (in  English)  a  work 
entitled  "Harmonicon  Coeleste,  or  the  Harmony  of  the 
Visible  World,  containing  an  absolute  and  entire  piece  of 
Attroiiomic'  It  ia  similar  in  ita  airaiitiemei»t  to  tlie  '  A»- 
tronomia  Britannica' above  mentioned,  but  it  contains  some 
ndyects  which  are  not  in  the  latter ;  and  among  these  may 
be  dted  Ms  Tefbtatlon  of  the  antient  'opinion  that  the 
planets  are  attached  to  solid  and  tlan^]^arent  spheres.  He 
objects  to  the  opiiuon  on  the  trronnd  that  il  it  \s ere  just 
ilic  I'omets  could  not  pass  without  imped unent  from  one 
pari  of  the  solar  system  to  anodier,  and  that  the  spheres 
would  produce  finaX  reftactinns  in  the  light  which  is  trans- 
nitttd  to  tlw  earth  fhim  the  fixed  itart.  The  work  coo* 
tains  a  table  of  the  logarithnu  of  file  ten  thouaaiid  fimt 
numbers,  and  also  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  aagka  for 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant. 

He  appears  to  have  criticised  the  '  Astronomia  Carnlina," 
which  was  published  b^  Street  in  1661,  for  the  latter  re- 
plied in  1067  to  his  animadversions  in  a  work  containing, 
as  appears  in  the  title, '  a  castigation  of  the  cnvr  and  igno- 
rance of  Vincent  Wing;*  the  pointi  in  dispute  between 
the  two  astronomers  are  however  in  the  present  age  quite 
destitute  of  interest. 

Wing  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  Knhemerides  for 
thirteen  years,  vis.  from  1659  to  1671  inclusive :  and  he 
published  annually  for  the  Stationers'  Company  a  book 
and  a  »heet  almanac,  the  latter  of  wliich  is  still  cootioued 
under  his  name. 

WINGATE,  EDMl^ND,  a  vonn^er  son  of  llx)j^er  Win- 
gate,  a  landed  proprietor  in  Vorkshiie  and  liediuidbliiie, 
was  iMrn  in  the  former  county  in  1593,  entered  of  Queen's 
Cdlege,  Oxford,  in  1610.  firom  wtieoce.  after  his  degree, 
he  removed  to  Gniy^  Inn.  Here  he  mixed  mathematical 
studies  with  his  legal  ones,  and  became  well  known  in  the 
former  sciences.  In  17'24  he  removed  to  France,  where  ' 
he  spent  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  been  aoout  the 
couit  :  he  taui;lit  t^tiglish  to  the  Princess  Hennttla  -Maiia 
and  her  ladies.  By  the  time  the  troubles  broke  out,  he 
had  inherited  some  property  in  ikdlordshire  i  he  took  the  | 


Covenant,  was  justice  of  the  peace,  recorder  of  Bedford, 
and  held  other  offices.  In  1650,  or  thereabouts,  he  took 
the  Oidh  called  the  Engagement,  became  known  to  the 
Piroteetor,  and  served  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Bed* 

ford:  he  was  iilso  one  of  the  commissioners  in  that  county 
for  the  delect  ion  and  ejection  ol  those  ministers  and 
st  hoolmasteis  svho  were  called  loyal  by  one  parly  and  i?- 
nurunt  and  scandalous  by  the  other.  He  was  buried  at 
St.  Andrew's  in  Holbom.'  December  19^  1666. 

Wiogate's  writings  have  generally  only  the  initial* 
E.  W.,  with  the  description  *  of  Grsv's  Inn '  oometimcs 
appended.  Hence  several  worl;>  whiih  have  only  initials 
have  been  attributed  lu  hun  :  Uius  Wood  makes  him  the 
author  of  Wyberds  'Taclometria.'  Tliere  are  i»evera] 
legal  writings,  of  no  note  whatever,  by  £■  W.  of  Gray's  Inn, 
who  is  auppoaed  to  be  Wingate. 

It  has  been  said  that  Win^te  was  tlie  first  who  earned 
logarithms  into  France,  which  is  not  comet  [TAUJi,  p. 
4u7]  ;  and  some  of  those  who  have  amended  the  error  state 
it  was  the  sliding-rule  which  he  tnnk  ihtre,  which  i> 
equally  incorrect  lSi  uhng-Ri  lf.  p.  132].  He  did,  n 
16*24,  introduce  into  that  country  Gunter's  scale,  in  hi» 
'  Construction,  Description,  et  Usage  de  la  K^le  de  Pro- 
portion,' Paris,  1621,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Aiuon.  Be 
did  intend  to  publish  a  table  of  logarithms,  to  which  tiie 
preceding  was  to  have  been  an  ajipendix,  and  He  obtaiiud 
the  *  privilege  du  loi "  for  botli  works  in  one.  dated  No- 
vember 4,  1634.  But  an  advocate  of  Dijon,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  the  account  of  Gunter's  rule,  broVe 
confidence,  and  either  published  or  was  going  to  publish 
an  account  of  it ;  whereupon  Wingate  altered  his  first  ia- 
tcntion,  published  the  account  of  the  scale  in  IG24.  » 
above  niitiecd,  and  foilo'.vi-d  at  ll  i^^ll^  with  the  '  ,\tithmf- 
tique  LogHJUlttuique,  Paris,  lU2(i,  which  last  work,  dt 
scribed  in  Tahi.k,  p.  407,  is,  by  an  easily  explicable  mi*- 
take,  often  set  down  as  of  1624.  Besides  the  luig^lish  tables 
of  1632  and  1635  attributed  to  Wingate  [Tablb,  p.  49»l 
he  published  on  the  same  subject  *  Ludus  Mathcmatioi* 
London,  IG.'V*,  a  kind  of  logarithmic  game  ;  also  a  transls- 
tion  of  his  earlier  I  >  1  work,  'The  Use  of  the  Rule  *. 
Proportion,'  Loudon,  U^i.'i;  also  a  translation  (probtlOy 
of  the  descriptive  part  of  his  second  French  work, '  Con 
struction  and  Use  of  the  Logarithmeticall  Tables,'  Loodco. 
1635. 

The  work  tiy  which  Wintrale  is  best  known  is  his  '  Aritb* 
nietic'  ol  which  the  tirst  edition  ('according  to  Wood  ws*  I 
in  1630.  Ol  this  work  Kciscy  jiunli-hcd  an  edition  dunr.;  | 
Wingate's  liletime,  al  hts  request :  Itie  sixth  edition  oi  li-i 
works,  which  is  also  Kersey's,  was  in  1(>73.  ShcUcy  pob-  j 
lisbed  another  edition  in  1720.  and  Dodson  mncther  -  j 
1760.  Wood  attributes  to  Wingate  a  work  on  snrveyinr 
we  siispre-t  he  is  here  confounded  with  Winr. 

WL\(;S  OF  INSECTS.— TlieisolaUd  study  of  them.  - 
important  antl  typical  organs  (1  aiuni.iteii  Ijeinir^,  t!  i  i," 
not  to  be  recommended  if  regarded  only  in  an  or^^'. 
graphical  point  of  view,  ve,  of  no  small  importance  wr 
mane  the  meanaof  iUustratuig  the  general  princi^cs  02  -  - 
tural  history  orits  more  philosophical  inquines,  which  car  )■ 
alluded  to  hut  tniifly  in  r.ilicUs  on  tribes,  grenera, 
species.    In  this  w;ty  a  value  luav  be  j;iven  to   the  dr.- 
technicalities  of  the  science,  w  hicn,  when  philosophus 
understood,  render  the  strictest  descriptive  diaj^ntMU 
^eitive  of  impoitant  and  interesting  views.  -Such  a 
ject  is  that  of  the  wings  of  insects. 

The  air  is  the  appointed  habitat  of  the  insect  tribe*,  xri 
fliijht  llieir  cliief  me.lns  of  motion.    Tlie  mcclia.rii>aj  '  I 
wliuh  i(  i»  eifected  is  not,  a.>>  ill  birds,  dependent  on  t  1 
modification  of  certain  of  the  extremities,  liut  on  a  t-^  - 
formation  of  the  machinery  of  that  organism  which  t-\ 
most  relation  with  the  air  itself— the  respimtory  sy^rc- 
The  wings  are  metamorphosed  gills.    The  branchtw  oi "  1 
Nereids  arc  their  prototypes.  These  again  are  processes  ! 
the  inteiTuinent.    The  tegumentary  system  is  character " 
uf  ttrtaulate  animals.    Among  their  highest  genera  it 
comes  their  skeleton— an  exnskelelon — which  contr.-* 
with  the  endo-ekeieton  of  the  vertebrata.   The  foniK-  / 
the  skeleton  of  tiie  respiratory  system;  the  tetter, 
the  nervous  system.     Tlie  former  in  its  most  pt-: 
form  appertains  to  creatures  which  present  the  hi.:'  -tj 
development  ol'  intelliireiice  :  wliilst    'he  latter    per:-.  ""H 
itj>eif  in  motion,  and  the  accomimnying  iiti»lincts.  ^ 
cording  to  the  relation  of  their  organization  to  one  or  ' 
Other  of  these  points,  aumals  are  anaoged  in  two 
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fenet,  which  in  themselves  are  not  simple,  but  again  iiub- 
divicted  into  similar  and  representative  fi^ups.   The  two 

Seat  •eh«»  themMlve*  may  be  regarded  aa  repreaenting 
e  two  InngdoiDS  of  organized  nature— tfie  animal  and 

vegetative  tpkere*,  as  they  have  been  designated :  in  the 
former  of  which  the  forms  of  beings  are  mainly  determined 
by  the  infliieni-e  of  their  ors^iins  ol  sensation  anil  inlelli- 
p^encc ;  m  the  latter,  by  those  of  respiration  and  reproduc- 
tion. If  such  analogy  be  true,  we  should  see  evidences  of 
its  truth  on  a  comparuoo  of  the  chancterUtic  stractum  in 
analogous  groups.  Such  evidence  we  preecive  on  eom- 
parin?  the  characteristic  organs  of  the  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  with  those  of  the  mombei-s  of  the 
vegetative  (or  ai  ticulate';  sphere  in  the  animal  kini;- 
dom,  of  the  leaf  with  the  winjj.  There  is  no  finer 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  analogy  in  natural  history, 
than  that  between  the  leaf  of  a  plaat  and  the  wing  of  an 
inaecL  In  boUi  we  have  a  double  sheet  of  cein  held 
to£;cther  nnd  strcnETfhenert  by  a  framework  of  vessels,  the 
structviros  of  the  reapiratory  system  and  the  processes  of  the 
dermato-skelelon  supplying  the  materials  in  each.  Hon'.-e 
Oken  has  well  apphed  to  tne  of  insects  tiie  name  of 

c'eriti/  fftl/y. 

Their  anatomical  structure  has  been  well  endatned  bf 
Mr.  Newport:— 'They  are  expanujd  portions  or  the  com- 
mon fe£:umcnt  of  tlie  sides  of  the  me>o-  and  meta-thorax, 
uecasioneil  hy  the  cnlartrement  and  extension  of  niinierous 
traLhea*  and  the  accompanyintj  passaees  for  tlie  circula- 
tory fluid*,  and  their  motions  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  funetion  of  respiration.  These  tracheae  ramilV  through- 
out ereiy  part  of  the  wine,  and.  immediately  after  the  as- 
sumption by  the  insect  of  the  ima^st&te,  become  solidified, 
like  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.    They  arc  hollow,  for  the 
r«;ception  of  air.  like  the  proper  rt't>piratoiy  organs  within 
the  body.    Thev  afford  strength  and  lightness  to  the 
wings,  with  whicn  they  are  in  direct  communication,  like 
the  oones  in  the  wings  of  birda,  although  the  organs  them- 
ae1ve.<t  in  these  classes  are  not  analogous.'   The  histoty  of 
their  development  from  their  tirst  appearance  to  their  full 
t  xpansion,  confirms  this  view.    Oken,  (.'uvier,  and  New- 
port have  examined  them  in  their  most  rudimentary  con- 
dition, as  !»een  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  larva  state. 
*  They  are  distinctly  seen,'  says  the  hwt-mentioned  admi- 
mble  observer,  *  on  the  seeotHl  or  third  day  after  the  insect 
liji^  nssunifd  its  last  larva  covering,  before  changinc;  to  the 
piijia.    They  are  then  scarcely  so  large  ai  the  head  of  a 
riioderate-sized  pin,  and  appear  like  newly-formed  folded 
portions  of  delicate  tegument,  extensively  supplied  with 
raniifleations  of  minute  air-vessels  derived  directly  from 
th«  principal  trachen.  Ihtf  are  at  that  tine  situated  im- 
mediBtely  beneath  the  external  ooverinnf.  at  the  hifertor 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  mes.o-  and  meta-thoracic  segments, 
and  continue  to  increase  in  size  during  the  growth  of  the 
larva.    When  the  insect  has  discontinued  to  feed,  about  a 
day  before  changing  into  a  piipa^tate,  and  the  new  skin  of 
the  ftitore  pupa  is  nearly  completed  beneath  that  of  the 
larva,  those  rudiiiienta     wings  have  beoome  so  much 
enlarged  that  their  ndstenoe  is  £itinetly  ui^cated  by  the 
swollen  appearance  of  the  segments.    It  is  at  this  period 
of  the  larva  state  that  they  were  formerly  discovered  by 
Swammerdam.    At  the  moment  of  fisMuinj^  tlie  skin  of  the 
larva,  they  are  siuddenly  somewhat  enlarged  ;  and  when  the 
skin  has  been  cast  ofl^  and  the  delicate  parts  of  the  newly 
exposed  naked  pupa  are  beginning  to  be  agglutinated 
tog^ether  and  folded  upon  each  other,  previously  to  becom- 
ing: solidified  to  form  the  stroni;  pupa  case,  they  apiin 
arr^uire  a  ctmsidcrable  tncr«a:>e  of  si/e,  owing  to  the  exteii- 
Moti  and  enlargement  of  the  tracheal  vessels  within  them, 
together  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  fluids  in  the  circulatory  cuials  by  which  they  are  every- 
where  accompanied.   The  wings  are  then  expanded  so  as 
to  cover  the  «hole  under-surface  of  the  thorax  and  limbs; 
and  when  the  insect  subsequently  bui-sts  from  the  pupa- 
oaao  and  is  assuming  the  perfect  state,  they  are  again  sud- 
denly enlarged,  and  acqmre  their  full  expmdoD  thiough 
the  recuiTMiM  of  similar  phenomena.' 

'nte  nonoA  number  of  wings  in  insects  is  ibar,  their 
po-.ition  on  the  second  and  third  scfi:ments  of  the  thorax, 
ami  united  to  it  by  means  of  joints  or  of  an  articulating 
menibi-ane.  In  some  insects,  as  in  the  Dyticidrp,  ceilain 
butterflies,  some  Hymmoptera  and  Dipiera,  we  tind 
If^ees  of  a  thiiti  pairo:'  wings.  In  others  the  number  is 
apparently  reduced  to  a  single  pair,  but  this  is  lather  fiom 


a  change  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  postenor  winpt 
than  from  their  abrogation.  As  the  habits  of  insects  vaiy 
much,  equal  powers  of  flight  are  not  required  in  all  tiie 
species,  and  as  many  are  IVeqoenteis  of  sitnations  in  which 
,  the  delicate  textures  of  their  wings  are  liable  (o  injiuy,  ue 
find  various  modificatioris  of  their  forms  and  strueiuic,  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  under  wiiich  thi; 
species  is  destined  to  pa&s  its  life.  In  a  great  iiuD)l)er, 
such  aa  the  beetle  tribes  (Coimpleru),  which  live  mostly 
on  the  ground  and  burrow  in  the  earth  or  in  wood»  tlie 
anterior  pair  are  hardened  by  the  soKdifloaSion  of  their 
tissues,  the  cells  being  filled  up  by  depc^itions  of  corneous 
matter,  and  thus  converted  into  c"ai«s  for  the  protection  of 
the  posterior  wings,  which  retain  their  membranous  struc- 
ture and  serve  as  organs  of  flight.  Sue  h  hardened  wings 
are  called  elytra,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  seen  to  pe 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  membranous  poa> 
terior  wings,  by  an  examination  of  the  corresponding 
organ.s  in  Orthoptera  au'^  n";v;ptera,  in  which  tribes  we 
find  numerous  insects  whicli  have  a  portion  of  their  an- 
terior wine  soliditied  and  elytrous,  whilst  the  remainder 
retains  its  normal  membranous  structure.  In  some  genera 
we  find  the  anterior  wings  entirely  cpnverted  into  a  vAh 
stance  like  parchment,  when  they  are  said  to  be  perga- 
mmt€Keotu.  In  two-wini^  flies  (Diptera),  insteaaof  The 
anterior,  it  is  the  posterior  pair  of  wings  which  becomes 
chantred,  tliough  lor  a  different  purpose ;  for  in  them  they 
are  reduced  in  size  and  shape,  forming  bodies  called 
huiteren,  or  poisers,  shaped  like  a  club,  or  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  round  ball  on  the  extiemity  of  a  footit^. 
Tnese  poisers  have  been  .*ihown,  by  Schelver,  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  insect  dunne  flight ;  for  when  he  cut  them 
away,  the  mutilated  insects  could  fly  but  short  distances. 
Burmeister  has  verified  Schelvers  expenmentsj.  Every  fly 
which  he  deprived  of  its  poisers  lost  tne  laculty  of  flight ;  it 
flew  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  but  then  rolled 
over  and  fell  to  the  ground.  If  then  it  was  urged,  it 
made  a  firesh  •odeawttr  to  fly,  bvt  failed  in  th«  sane 
way. 

The  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  air-tubes,  or 
nervures,  in  the  wings  is  very  various  in  the  several 
families  of  insects,  but  so  constant  in  each,  that  naturalists 
found  important  characten  upon  them.  There  are  two 
principal  varieties  of  neutation  in  win^  reticolate  and 
simple.  An  example  of  the  first  wo  see  in  the  wing  of  the 
dragon-fly,  where  the  principal  nervures  are  connected 
together  Dy  others  which  are  transverse,  and  often  proceed 
at  rif;ht  angles  from  the  larger  ones,  thus  producing  a  very 
beautiful  netted  aspect.  Of  the  seiMad  kind  the  wiqg  of 
the  bee  is  an  instance,  where  the  nervures  are  simply  aoas* 
tomosing  witlunit  reticulating  branches.  Tn  the  Dees  and 
flies  the  arrangement  of  the  nervures  has  been  made  use  of 
by  Jurinc.  St.  Fnrceau,  and  Shuckard  a^  a  valuable  aid  in 
clas&ificali  The  last-named  entomologist  has  given 
terms,  now  generally  adopted,  to  their  various  branches,  so 
that  the  description  of  awing  is  invested  with  a  rigorous 
precision,  of  Kreat  conseqiwiwe  in  the  correct  detenainaliou 
of  species.  Bowerbanir  hm  observed  and  described  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  nervures. 

In  the  Orthoptera  the  pnxluction  of  rounds  by  certain  of 
the  species  depends  on  the  distribution  of  1  lie  nervines.  At 
the  inner  angle  of  the  base  of  each  superior  wing  in  the 
male  Acrida  there  is  a  round,  transparent,  flat,  nerveless 
space  formed  of  tense  membranes  framed  by  strong  nerv* 
ures.  This  drum-like  organ  has  long  been  known  to  lie 
instrumental  in  producing  the  sounds  for  which  that  in- 
,«ct  is  remarkable.  Buniuister  explains  it*  operation 
thus: — 'By  means  of  the  violent  volatile  motions  which 
agitate  the  whole  body,  but  during  which  the  wings  are 
not  expanded,  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  spiracles,  and 
especially  out  of  the  central  ones  of  the  thorax,  and  thus 
bounds  against  the  inflected  externa!  margin  of  the  su 
perior  wing,  which  is  pressed  closely  to  the  thorax.  It 
must  necestiarily  therefore,  to  find  an  exit,  rise  beneatii  tiie 
wing  in  order  to  escape  from  it  beneath  the  posterior 
margin.  Pursuing  this  path,  it  precisely  strikes  upon  the 
just-described  dutic  field  of  the  superior  wmg,  which 
vibrates  through  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  consequently 
emits  the  sound.'  Tnis  explanation  does  not  seem  suf- 
ficient;  and  in  fact  an  important  part  of  the  structure  is 
overlooked.  M.  Govueau  has  shown  that,  besides  the 
drum  on  the  riirht  elvtron,  there  is  a  file  or  bow  on  the 
leiL  '  On  the  top  of  tne  left  clytran,  viewed  Aom  below,  a 
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dilatation  is  (.cen,  analos^nu  to  that  of  the  rig^ht,  but  not  so 
transjiaient.  Its  consiitence  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
the  other  portion  ol  the  elytron.  What  is  most  remark- 
able about  it  is  a  thick  nervure  striated  like  a  file,  which 
crosses  it  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction  to  its  upper  border, 
which  I  have  named  the  bow.'  {t>sat/  on  the  atriduiation 
of  Inuet*^  tiaiiiilat«Ml  in  *  Entomological  MagMina.'  vol.  t.) 
It  is  the  action  of  this  bow  on  the  nemnw  and  the  tense 
drtim  which  causes  the  ^nund.  'The  males,'  says  M. 
Gouieau,  '  sine  to  call  Ihe  females,  and  to  please  them. 
Three  or  four  ai«  sometimes  seen  collected  toi^r'tier  on 
the  blanches  of  some  shrub,  whei-e  they  perform  concerts 
in  eompany,  which,  although  they  may  not  seem  very  har- 
nonioiM  to  oa.  doubtless  do  so  to  the  ipaaihoppen  tbem- 
■elvet.  They  appear  to  take  ereat  deliirht  in  this  moae, 
and  to  emulate  eaeh  other  in  .-inirinc  In  the^p  concerts  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  musical  mstnnnents  are  not  ail 
equally  perfect;  that  some  give  out  aeiite  and  clear 
sounds,  whilst  others  produce  dull  and  har)>h  ones;  this 
naf  bo  caiMcd  bf  torn*  iq}uty  which  the  membrane  of  the 
dram  hat  raeeivod,  or  ftom  some  deiiect  in  the  bow,  the 
teeth  of  wMeh  wonld  be  worn  by  lonir  and  frequent  nao.* 

The  chirpine  of  the  cricket  is  produced  by  a  similar  ap- 
paratus lo  ihat  just  desciibed.  one  of  the  elylin  being  fur-  j 
nisheil  witli  a  bow  and  the  other  with  a  treiile  slnnj;,  so 
that  when  they  are  crossed  and  nibbod  against  each  other 
vibrations  are  CUited  and  sounds  are  produced.  The 
narvurea  which  okm  the  elytra  divide  their  surfaces  into  a 
peat  number  of  varionslv  formed  compartments,  which 
nave  each  a  pa:ticu!m- viimiiion  and  a  separate  sound; 
the  corabinalKin  dI  all  these  little  sounds  produces  the 
gur.eia!  sound  or  s1i;duliiti  n.  When  the  insect  crosses  his 
winifs  raiudiy,  and  ])assesthe  whole  length  of  the  bow  over 
the  treble  strmff,  he  makes  that  loud  and  lively  stridoltlion 
which  w«  hear  so  ficqncntly ;  and  this  is  the  v«nr  song 
with  which  lie  calls  the  female :  bnt  when  be  robs  the 
bnish  acainst  the  inteinal  honitT  of  the  elytron  by  a  slisrht 
vibiatory  movement,  he  produces  I  hat  sweet  and  soft  »uund 
by  which  he  exprcvscs  his  s:i'if>i,H  lioii.  The  sound  may  he 
artificially  produced  by  rubbing  Ihe  elytiti  together  in  a 
dead  insect.  A  good  account,  with  excellent  figures  of 
the  aound-praducinie  atruetores  in  Aerida  and  AdMa,  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Nowportli  axflolkBt  nitiolaa  on  the 
anatomy  of  inse«t%  in  iM  CydofMndfa  ^  JmUmg  mtd 
Phu»iol(>gy. 

Whilst  many  species  of  insects  have  their  wings  smooth 
and  naked,  others  have  the  surface  more  or  less  covered 
with  hairs,  spines,  or  scales,  which  in  all  cases  are  either 
pn^eding  cells  or  layers  of  minute  epidermal  calls  imbh> 
eatcd  on  each  otiwr.  In  certain  speries  the  haiis  are  con- 
verted into  stron-c  hooks  or  cun  ed  bristles,  which  lock  the 
wingH  together,  and  tiius  aid  the  insect's  powers  of  flight. 
Tlie  fine  powder  on  the  wings  of  butteiflies  consists  of 
scales  of  very  beauiilul  forms  and  structure.  The  minute- 
nem  of  the^e  bodies  may  be  conceived  from  tha  carious 
obeervations  of  Mr.  Boweibaak,  who  found,  npoa  enrefully 
meaaurinf  one  of  the  dark-brown  scales  flvm  the  winf^  of 
PUpilio  r  (f/.c,  that  its  greatest  breadth  was  hut  ^,  ot  an 
inch.  Tlu"  (juill  by  which  it  had  bei  ii  ailached  to  the 
wine:  vva,s  (,r  an  inch  in  diiimefer;  the  distance  of  the 
stri.t>  upim  Its  surface  trom  each  other  Ys{n  '"^-'^  >  ^^'^ 
Uie  diameter  of  the  longitudinal  stnie  themselves  d4tt  of  ^ 
inch.  He  found  tlie  smIcs  of  Morpht  Metteimu  to  consist 
of  at  leaat  t«]0  distinct  layers ;  the  uppermost  formed  of  nn- 
merous  longitudinal  and  cross  stna^.  covered  or  coimected 
by  a  thin  membrane  more  or  lesi  coloured,  and  the  under 
one  compoised  of  a  somewhat  thicker  and  s 
biane,  of  unitbrm  texture  and  without  stria. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  forms 
and  modilieationB  of  the  wings  of  insects  to  tlm  vanous 
I  into  which  they  are  grouped 
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J  Neuroptera 
•    I  Dictynioptera 
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fff.  I.  BriDchbr  nfan  Annelid*  (/Terril'):  t^sMlrilirvtaSo'  Orun<u 
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coUU  ornri'  »inc  :  Fry.  a.  ttmplc  uened  Ming :  Fig.  6,  wins  %J hyv* oupM 
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«>4dd  sribi  U.  li  aifaal  Sillli 

WINNIPEG,  UTTI.E,  I..\KE.  [^rI^slsslPPl  Rivtu.^ 
WINRA.M,  JOHN,  an  ecclesiastic,  whos^  name  occun 
very  frequently  in  connection  with  tlie  histuiy  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  but  whose  real  influence  in  the 
struggle  was  not  so  great  as  to  entitle  him  to  more  than 
a  bnef  notice.  He  took  the  degree  of  B»A.  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1515.  In  1536  he  was  subprior  of  the  monastery  of  8L 
Andrews.  His  first  pub>ic  appearance  was  at  the  trial  of 
George  Wishait  [Wishaht].  where  he  preached  before  the 
judges,  a  singular  duty  for  one  who  is  said  to  have  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  sio^larlj 
pcrfonned  by  his  preaching,  as  appropriate  to  a  tnal  for 
heresy,  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tho  tares,  *  Let 
both  grow  togetner  until  the  harvest*  H«  continued 
ostensilily  to  hold  office  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  tii; 
the  parliament  of  15(>0,  where,  though  sitting  as  pnor  at 
Portmoak,  he  appears  to  have  voteJ  for  the  '  Confesvoo 
of  Faith'  which  was  then  passed.  On  the  eatabliahmcct 
of  the  new  polity  in  1S61,  he  was  appointed  sapcriatendtLt 
of  the  eastam  districta.  Bis  influeuoe  in  the  new  church 
was  very  coiHider^le,  bat  it  appears  to  have  been  mervi; 
that  of  a  dexterous  intriguer,  who  knew  when  and  bow  to 
the  best  efi°ect  to  lemove  his  support  from  a  party  who 
could  not  sufficiently  reward  his  services.  Knox,  while 
accepting  his  aid,  seems  always  to  have  distniated  htm. 
He  (lied  on  281h  September,  1582. 

land  Cbib,  pp.  719-130. 448471.> 

WINSUlW,  JACQUES-BE'NIGNE,  wasbom  at  Oden- 
sce,  a  town  in  Denmaik,  in  the  island  of  Filnen,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  l(j<i9.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Stenon,  and  his  Cather  was  a  Lutheran  minister  in  the 
palish  of  Odeniea.  Winslow  was  destined  for  the  chur^ 
and  sailjr  CMDiaancod  bia  itediea  in  Luthman  UMology. 
He  howevar  changed  Ida  nund  and  took  to  the  ctodv  ef 
medicine,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  of  Ije» 
mark  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  study  in  the 
jirincipal  universities  of  Europe.  Tie  fir^>t  went  1o  Hoi- 
land,  where  he  studied  for  some  time,  and  in  16U8  he  ar 
rived  in  Paria.  Hilt  ha  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrsu- 
Duvemey,  who  eneovramd  hia  tast*  for  tbo  ntudy  a 
anatomy.  He  pursued  ms  medical  slniBea  wRhout  aay 
other  interruption  than  an  occasional  discus&ion  on 
subject  of  religion  with  a  voung  Dane.  Winalow  for  xht 
Mko  of  ttfumaA  amnmatt  thn  priodplM  of 
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(ind.  to  render  Mmtetf  more  ddlTed,  vurehaMd  Botmiefs 
*  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church.'  This  work 
led  hira  serioualy  to  question  his  own  principles  as  a  Pro* 
testant,  and  as  a  consequence  he  had  recourse  to  Bossuet, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Meauz,  to  solve  his  difficulties. 
This  happened  at  a  time  when  Louis  XIV.  was  doing  all 
that  he  could  to  briny  bftck  the  Protesti^oto  into  the  botom 
of  the  Church ;  Bossoet  left  no  argument  anused,  end  the 
ywng  fttident  of  anatomy  was  induced  publicly  to  recant 
and  enter  the  Roman  church.  It  ouitrht  to  be  stated  that 
this  appear*  to  have  been  an  act  of  sincere  convii  'I  n  n-i 
the  part  of  Winsiow,  and  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  suspicion  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  the  result. 
Whatever  he  expected  in  Fiuis,  be  forwitcd  all  in  Den- 
mark, and  from  tJieneeforth  wei  expatriated.  The  bishop 
of  Metttx  however  became  his  patron,  and  he  accordingly 
proceeded  to  take  his  desrree  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
in  PariH.  In  '  he  did  in  17Ck'>.  not  however  until  after  the 
death  ot  his  benefactor,  who  died  in  17W.  He  had  by 
this  time  rendered  himself  favourably  known  by  his  exer- 
tions. In  1707  he  was  tdoatUed  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Piili.and  efterwarda  an  aaaoeiate. 
About  this  time  he  also  aa,-isted  Dnvemey  in  his  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  surarerv'  m  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  did 
not  however  succeed  to  this  position  till  aHcr  the  death  of 
Hunault,  who  \va:i  successor  to  Duv«?mey,  and  which  oc- 
curred in  1743.  Eleven  years  nrevious  to  this,  Winslow 
had  published  hit  oreit  work  on  nummn  anatomy,  with  the 
title  *  Exposition  Anatomlqiie  de  1*  Stniefure  da  Corps 
Humain.' Paris.  1732,  -Ito.  This  work  obtained  for  him  at 
once  a  great  reputation,  and  placed  him  amonj^  the  best 
&nalonu»t8  of  his  day.  Thu  work  is  not  more  renmikahie 
for  its  embracing  the  labours  of  others  and  the  clear  manner 
in  which  the  matter  is  arranged,  than  it  is  for  the  amount  of 
sriginai  obeenration  which  it  contains.  lo  the  introductory 
shafilers  to  the  description  of  each  eystem  of  organs, 
TC  ^ives  a  general  view  of  their  functions  and  in  this  de- 
patlment  of  science  his  judicious  observations  did  much  to 
prepare  for  subsequent  discoveries  especially  \sith  regard 
.o  the  funetinas  ot^  the  muscular  system.  The  *  Exposition' 
IBS  been  oRen  lepublished.  It  was  tmnslated  into  Eni;]ish, 
(Rd  published  in  U>odoQ  •«  early  after  ita  publioation  ae 
1733,  It  waa  also  tramdat^  into  Latin,  German,  and 
talian ;  and  ia  the  model  on  which  mo^t  of  our  text^booka 
)n  human  anatomy  liave  since  been  consirncted. 

Some  of  Winslow's  biogiaptu-rs  sta'e  ihat  he  was  twice 
tearly  buried  alive,  by  tailing  into  a  »tHte  ot  only  apparent 
teath.  Hm  induced  him  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
igna  of  certain  and  uncertain  death,  and  the  result  of  hia 
«aearehes  he  published  in  1740.  in  an  answer  to  the 
|uestian  •  Ar.  mottis  inccrtif  sisna  minus  incertn  J  cliimr 
•icis  quuiii  iib  aliis  expenmentis ?'  This  treatise  was  tiai.s^ 
.lU'd  into  Fiench,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  l'2nio.  at 
'aris,  in  1742.  In  this  work  the  author  tus  brought  for- 
>'ard  a  number  of  c)i.scs  of  persona  buried,  opened,  and 
iherwiie  treated  ae  dead,  who  were  only  apparently  eo, 
ad  arriTee  at  the  conaliMiM  that  nothing  out  the  indica- 
lon  of  decomposition  of  the  body  going  on  ii  iufllcient 
ridence  of  death. 

In  addition  lohis  other  appointments  Winslow  was  made 
xpoiinder  of  the  Teutonic  languages  at  the  Royal  Library 
f  Paris.  He  w&i  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
Icademy.  and  published  several  papcia  en  varioua  sub- 
eets  in  tneir  Mem<»r».  Be  praetisea  medicine  in  Paris, 
luf  was  '  mirkable  for  the  timidity  with  which  he  pre- 
cnbed,  »na  js  said  never  to  liave  ordered  a  powerful  close 
f  medicine  without  fiemljlinj;.  It  ha-s  olten  hap]ieneti  in 
he  history  of  medicine  that  those  who  have  studied  the 
luraan  frame  in  detail  have  been  afraid  to  treat  it  as  a 
rhoie,  and  some  of  the  beat  anatomiaU  have  been  the 
ront  praotitionen.  Winslow  Vved  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
ne,  having  died  on  the  3rJ  of  Ap:il.  17(jO.  lie  mairied 
1  1711,  and  left  behind  him  a  t>uu  and  a  daughter. 
Bioe.  Med. ;  Eloy,  Diet,  tlisl.  de  la  Mcdtf  Biog,  vmv.) 

WlNSLOW.  niUCIUMOHAMSHIBE.] 

■WI.\ST(JN.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1575.  He  received 
is  education  at  Clare  HalU  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be> 
ame  a  Felloir.  He  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Aita  in 

602.  Having  determined  on  studying  medicine,  he 
isited  the  Continent,  aud  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
lust  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  lie  became  a  pupil  of 
abricius  ab  A^wipeodeote,  also  of  Caspar  Baubm  of 
taele,  and  of  Pkoaper  Alpinua  at  FMlua.  Ee  toolt  hit 


degree  of  Doetor  of  Mefflclne  at  Fidoa,  tad  ntnmed  (• 

London  to  pckctise  his  profession  in  }G(T7.  He  wp^  rhpn 
admitted  a  Licentiate  or  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
became  a  Fellow  in  1613.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Mounsell, 
in  1615,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Gresliara 
College.   It  was  here  he  delivered  those  lecturca  On 

^  anatomy  which  after  his  death  were  published,  and  were 

j  for  a  long  time  considered  tl»e  best  tm^boah  for  atndenfa 
of  anatomy.  He  obtained  permission  from  the  Hon^c  rf 
Lords  to  leave  the  country  during  the  troubles  of  1G42,  and 
returned  after  an  absence  often  \  r:\rs.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1«55.    (Ward's  /.a      o/  the  Gre$ham 

I  Proft»>>ort ;  Chalmers,  Ring.  Diet.) 

WINTER,  SPRING.  SUMMER,  AUTUMN.  The  an- 

I  tronomical  meaning  of  these  wotds  u  derived  fhim  the 
considerations  in  Seasons,  and  we  are  told  and  (au«;ht  that 
winter  begins  at  the  winter  solstice,  sprins;  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  summer  at  the  summer  solstice,  an<l  autumn  at 

'  the  autumnal  equinox.  Tlmt  is,  accuiding  to  the  best 
aiithoiities,  it  is  spriii;?  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June,  summer  from  thence  to  the  middle  ci 
September,  autumn  flrom  thence  fo  the  middle  of  Decern- 
her,  and  winter  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  March  arrain. 

!  At  the  same  time  the  poets  and  (he  tamiei^,  \0)o  luive  a 
much  better  right  than  the  astronomers  to  hcttle  the  mean- 

I  ing  of  thciie  terms  for  common  use,  heme  m  placing  the 
rise  of  vegetation,  the  pairing  of  birds,  and  the  fir^t  ap> 
pearance  of  flowers  in  the  spring ;  the  hay  harvest  and  the 
ripening  of  all  the  earlier  fruits  in  summer ;  the  grain  bar- 
vest,  the  later  fruits,  and  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  heavier  frosts,  snow,  and  ice.  in  winter.  The  two 
descriptions  of  the  seasons  do  not  n^^ree  ;  we  write  this  on 
the  2ist  of  September  1H43\  when,  according  to  the  as- 
tronomers, two  days  of  sumiaer  are  yet  left:  but  the 
harvest  is  almoat  completely  ftnished  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  common  commencement  of  the 
seasons  even  for  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  he  between 
the  Arctic  circle  and  the  trofiic,  which  are  all  lhat  need  lie 
considcied  ;  lor  the  polar  and  intertropical  regions  have 
eai  h  a  set  of  seasons  of  their  own.  But  tllie  we  nay  eafely 
say.  that  the  agneuituial  and  poetical  seasons  arc  earlier 
than  the  aatronomieal  ones.  All  that  disfinrnisbea  spring 
from  winter  befri'olotake  place  before  the  vemal  equinox, 
all  that  distinguishes  summer  from  spring  bcloie  the  sum* 
mer  solstire,  and  so  on.  Murst  ceitaitily  it  will  be  found 
that  tlie  greatest  intensity  of  the  seveiai  reasons  happeo% 
one  year  with  another,  at  a  period  not  long  after  the  aatro- 
nomical  phenomenon  at  which  the  leiaon  ia  said  lo  com* 
menoe. 

In  the  naturalist's  calendar  appended  to  White's  '  Na- 
tii!»l  History  of  Selborne.'  the  lesult  of  twenty-tive  years 
of  observation  ( 17<>H- 171)3  ,  e  tinil,  takmir  the  Hstronoinical 
designations  of  tlie  seaiKUis,  that  many  biids  sit,  and  many 
platus  are  in  leaf  before  the  beginning  of  i|tring  ;  that  the 
raven  and  blackbird  hatch  their  young  in  winter;  that  tlie 
h^y  harvest  generally  bcgin^t  in  spiing  ;  that  the  CiOps  of 
vshcat,  biirlty,  and  bops  are  tr<>t  in  dru'ing  summer,  and 
various  oilier  conti;i(iictiuiis  of  common  phiaseoloiry  ;  and 
in  many  years  tlieic  is  mote  snow  and  ice  in  the  astro 
nomical  autumn  than  in  the  winter  ot  the  same  division. 
The  Ihet  is,  as  we  have  above  stated,  that  though  the  com- 
meneementa  of  the  leaeoaa  are  very  variable  in  our  cli- 
mate, it  is  nevertheleai  the  moat  common  rule  tliat  the 
a.s!(onomical  commencement  is,  one  year  with  another, 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  each  than  to  the  beginning. 

When  the  y*  ar  is  divided  only  into  summer  and  wintef 
witliuul  further  subdivision,  it  is  then  an  exact  division  to 
say  that  the  two  halves  begin  and  end  with  the  equinoxea. 
But  here  the  principal  phenomena,  the  solstices,  on  a»< 
preach  to  which  heat  ana  eoM  depend,  are  in  the  mtdatt 
of  the  halves.  If  we  were  to  divioe  the  year  info  four  sea- 
sons, during  which  ttiL-  eaith  should  receive  from  the  sun 
the  greatest  and  ka-^t  portion  oi'  heal  in  two  oi  them,  and 
intermediate  portions  in  the  other  two,  the  luui  astrono- 
mical oomnwncements  should  be  made  the  middle  points 
of  these  aeaaoni.  The  consideration  in  Seasomi  p.  172) 
will  easily  make  it  appear  why,  tor  the  same  reason  a.*  the 
ercn'i  t  beat  is  after  the  longest  day,  the  middle  of  the 
agiscuiUiral  seasons  should  laJl  alter  the  a»tronoiuical 
point  of  separation. 

WINTER,  JAN  WILLEM  VAN,  was  bom  at  (he 
Texel  in  iTiWi  Be  entered  the  wval  leniee  of  HoUaad 
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in  1702,  and,  even  at  the  early  ncre  he  had  then  ittaiiwd, 
diitinpijished  himself  by  his  Zealand  courage. 

Van  Winter  was  stiil  only  a  lieutenant  in  1787,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  in  Holland.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  popular  party,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Stadthouder 
having  gained  the  MC^odtncy,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
France.  He  entered  the  French  army :  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Dumouricr  and  Piche^ru,  ri  'tu  r'nnij)ait:n8 
of  1792  and  1793;  and  was  promoted  to  Ua-  lasik.  of  Ge- 
neral of  Brigade. 

Van  Winter  returned  to  Holland  in  1795,  when  the  re- 

gabltcan  army  under  Pichegru  invaded  that  countiy.  The 
tates-General  invited  him  to  re-cnter  their  nny,  and 
offered  him  the  rank  of  mr«diiiiftL  N«xt  yetr  be  ¥nu 
promoted  to  lie  vice-ediiuiel,  «od  placed  in  csonunand  of 
the  Texel  flt;et. 

Afler  being  kept  in  port  for  a  considerable  time  by  a  su- 
perior blockading  force,  he  pvad.  d  its  vigilance,  and  put 
to  tea,  intending  to  join  the  French  armament  at  Brest, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1787»  ftt  the  heed  of  twentfMven 
armed  vessels,  fourteen  of  ^ieh  WW  ehipt  of  the  Kne. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  raorninf:  of  the  11th,  he  found  him- 
self in  presence  of  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  number  ..f  smaller  veatels.  The  action  commenced 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  continued  for  three  home  and  a 
half.  Tie  Vryheid  (74  guns).  Van  Winler^ahipi,  mgtmd 
with  three  English  vessels,  and  itmck  to  Viee^Afflnnml 
Onslow,  aAer  losin^^  sll  its  masts  and  the  half  of  its  crew. 
The  Dutch  lost  in  this  action  i«ne  ships  of  the  line,  taken 
or  sunk,  600  men  killed,  and  about  800  wounded.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  English  was  scarcely  less 
severe. 

Van  Winter  was  received  in  England  with  the  recpect 
due  to  a  brave  man.  He  was  Ubemed  bf  exchange  in  a 
few  months,  and,  on  the  11th  of  October,  tne  court-martial 
commissioned  to  examine  into  his  conduct  declared  that 
he  had  maintained  the  honour  of  the  fla^  of  tlie  Hata\ian 
republie.  The  despatch  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
an  account  of  the  action  bears  testimony  to  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  both  Van  Winter  and  his^  second  in 
command  (Vice-Admiral  Reyntjes)  fought  their  ships : — 
'The  carnage  on  board  the  two  ships  which  bore  ti)e ad- 
mirals' flags  has  been  beyond  all  description.' 

He  was  sent  in  llie  capacity  of  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  PVench  government  in  179B,  and  retainea  the  ap- 
pototroent  till  1802,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Dutch  ileeL  The  onljr  mraxMable  event 
that  marked  his  period  of  wmaud  mm  tbe  tenmnation 
of  the  differenoes  between  Holland  and  Tripoli  ligr  bis  ma- 
naarement. 

I.ouis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  Van  Winter,  whom  he  created  count  of 
Huesca,  maidiia]  of  the  kingdom,  and  commander-in-chief 
both  of  the  sea  and  land  forces.  Napoleon,  after  he  incor- 
porated Holland  into  the  empire,  treated  him  with  equa! 
Ikvour,  made  him  grand-officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
inspector-general  of  the  slioies  of  the  North  Sea.  In  July, 
1811,  Van  Winter  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval 
force  assembled  at  the  Texel.  A  severe  attack  of  sickness 
forced  him  to  leave  the  fleet  for  Paris,  where  he  died  on 
the  and  of  June,  1812.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
with  all  the  eeremonice  usually  observed  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  L-r  t  diguitariesof  the  empire;  M.lbnen  delivered 
the  fuiitrai  oration. 

(.Biographie  Umvfrsdle }  London  €htz$tu  Btirtmdt- 
ntiry.  lUth  October,  17ii7.) 

WINTER,  PETER  VON,  chapel-mastcr  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  and  knigbt  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  was  bom  at 
Mannheim,  in  tne  year  17S5.  His  &ther,  a  brigadier 
in  the  Palatine  pfiiards,  obscrvinij  his  son's  i;c!Uiis  tor 
music,  placed  biia  with  the  court  musician,  Mair,  trom  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  His  instrument  bLin<; 
tbe  violin,  he  completed  his  studies  as  a  performer  uiuler 
HVilliam  Cramer  (the  father  of  J.  B.  and  F.  Cramer],  who 
wee  first  violin  at  the  court  of  Mannheim  from  1750  to 
1770.  With  this  ezeellent  master  he  made  sach  progress, 
that  he  became  a  performer  in  the  elector's  orcnestia  at 
the  age  uf  leu,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  on  other 
instruments. 

It  has  been  {generally  suppoited,  but  erroneously  it  ap- 
pears {Harmomrori,  iv.  176;,  that  Winter  studied  composi- 
tion under  the  Abbi  Voglcr.  He  always  denied  this,  and 


in  a  manner  whii  h  ir  li  ited  a  strong  dislike  of  the  abb?. 
He  certainly  hitd  an  iij«portunity  of  aeqtiirin^  information 
from  Salieri  of  Vienna;  but  it  is  prol  'i  i  ihat  he  wae 
more  indebted  to  his  own  penetrating  mind,  directed  to  a 
caretbl  examination  of  the  scores  of  the  great  contempo> 
rary  masteie,  to  which  he  devoted  much  timi^  fiir  his  koow^ 
ledge,  than  to  Oie  inatroction  of  at^  individual  teacher. 
In  1776,  when  LesKin?  carried  into  efl'ect  the  establishmpnt 
of  a  German  opera  at  Mannheim,  Winter  was  chosen 
director  of  the  orchestra.  He  now  fii->t  attempted  com- 
position, and  all  hu  early  efforts  so  decidedly  failed,  that 
ne  wisely  communicated  them  to  only  a  few  intimate  friends, 
and  destroyed  them  neariy  aa  soon  as  thw  were  writtea,  an 
example  of  wisdom  which  might  have  oeen  moct  bene- 
ficially followed  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  sai-dimru 
composers,  whose  ill  t>uccess  may  be,  in  many  instances, 
imputed  to  a  want  of  that  modesty  and  di.scernment  which 
Winter  displayed.  In  17HU  appeared  his  first  complete 
opera,  '  Helena  und  Paris,'  and  this  was  foUoweo  bj 
*  Beilerophon.'  •He  had  beought  out  three  ballcte  on  lbs 
Viemia  liagie :  but  now  Salieri,  by  a  signiiicant  friendly 
hint,  induced  him  to  listen  and  study  more,  and  to  w  :'.'  r 
less.  We  therefore  do  not  hear  of  his  having  pruduciJ 
anything  worthy  of  notice  till  the  year  IT'Jl,  when  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  at  Naples  composed  '  Antigone.' also 
the  •  t'ratelli  kivali,'  as  well  as  the  *  Sacrifixio  di  Crete.* 
for  Veniee.  From  17M  to  1796  he  iceidcid  at  Vimm^ 
wliere  he  prodneed  some  of  his  most  effi»etive  woila,  and 
among  these  '  Das  Unterbroclienc  Opfeifcst'  ('  TTie  Inter- 
nipted  Sacrifice',  the  /i6r<^<o,  or  text,  uf  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Huber.    From  1796  to  1800  Prague  was  his 

Elace  of  residence,  where  he  brought  out  *  11  Trionio  del 
el  Sesso,'  and  '  Maomctto.'  Be  was  then  invited  to  un- 
dertake the  direetioa  of  the  men  at  Munich,  tor  which  he 
wrote  his  *  Maria  von  Montalban.*  Between  the  years  1803 
and  1805  he  was  in  I,ondon,  and  gave  at  the  King's  Tliea^ri 
his  three  finest  works  — •  (."alypso,'  '  I!  Ratio  di  ProstTiJiXiii. 
and  '  Zaira,'  the  chief  characters  in  which  were  sustained 
by  Mrs.  Billiogton  and  Madame  Grassini.    Here  he  alio 
broogiit  forUl  the  music  of  the  grand  ballet  of  '  Orphfe,' 
composed  in  a  i^le  then  new  to  the  stage,  unitii^  tbe 
energy  and  vivacity  of  pantomimic  musie  with  the  efass 
tened  regularity  of  that  of  the  drama.    From  London  hi 
proceeded  to  Pari.s,  and  gave  his  *  Taroerlan'  at  the  Aca- 
dfmie  Royale  de  Musioue  with  great  success.     He  tbcrf 
wa^  persuaded  to  reset  Quinault's  '  Castor  et  Pollux/  orir- 
nally  composed  by  Ramcau.   Gluck  long  before  had  de- 
dined  thie  dangerow  task,  and  Winter  by  undertaking  i: 
drew  down  on  nimself  a  storm  from  the  admirers  of  flw  i 
antient  ma-^tcr  which  induced  him  to  quit  France.    Th*  ' 
same  work  was  afterwards  performed  in  London  wuhou*.  I 
success. 

In  1814,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Winters  scr\ice  at  the  cowt 
of  Bavaria,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  ot  knigkl> 
hood.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  Battle  Symph^ 
with  a  chorus,  in  celebration  of  the  general  peace  ;  bat 
this  had  only  patriotic  motives  to  recommend  it.  He  nojr 
retired  into  privacy  ;  but  in  IRIR  hf  unexpt  ctedly  re-sp- 
peared,  and  made  a  journey  into  the  noi  th  of  Germany, 
accompanied  by  the  celebrated  singer  Madame  Vesp^-  ' 
mann,  giving  concerts  in  most  of  the  principal  towns;  and 
then  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  duccted  tbe  perfocm- 
snce  of  hk  *  Maometto,*  recently  retouched  l>y  hiov  inis 
which  he  breathed  all  his  youlhrul  .spirit.  In  addition  1o 
this,  he,  the  following  year,  gul  up  in  the  same  city  Xmj 
other  operas.  His  last  work  for  the  stage  was  a  coauc 
piece,  '  Der  Sanger  und  der  Schneider '  ('The  Singer  asd 
the  Tailor '),  which  lone  continued  a  filvourite  on  th•Crc^ 
man  lyrie  theatres.  He  however  continued  eompoeiBC 
for  the  church  up  to  the  very  period  of  his  deoeiue,  wldefi 
took  place  at  Munich  in  182.1. 

\\'inter'8  muse  was  very  prolific.  His  German  biojm- 
pher  gives  a  list  of  nine  masses  and  otfrer  sacred  works, 
forty-one  operas  for  the  theatre,  twelve  for  tbe  chamtm. 
twelve  symphonies  and  other  instrumental  piecea,  masj 
sets  of  cantatai^  eantmieta,  tosetber  with  numerous  6t- 
tached  eompoutions,  all  of  wmeh  he  produced  live  yea?  | 
before  his  death  :  and  to  them  are  to  be  added  oit.fr> 
written  Ruhscfiumlly  to  those  enumerated.  His  ear>  ' 
works  do  not  exhibit  much  geniu-, ;  Itut  a-s  he  advancetJ  '.a 
hte  his  mind  became  gradually  more  vigorous,  and  i*. 
length  developed  a  power  which  entitles  him  to  t>e  ranLt.1 
■very  bigh  as  a  composer  for  the  stage  and  £m>  the  oraho* 
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tra.  His  '  Zaira,'  '  Calypso,' '  Oplerfest,'  '  Maometto.'  and, 
ftlKjve  aU,  lii-.  '  Prosicrpina,'  can  iitver  be  forg^otten,  and 
probably  will  often  be  revived;  while  his  overtures  to 
•  Maria  von  MontaIb«ii,'  '  Colmal,'  '  Tamerlan,'  '  Calypso,' 
Hnd  '  Zaira,'  are  now  regnlarly  fonnd  in  the  ptogranu  of 
the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts  where  good  miMie  is 
properly  executed  and  well  understood. 

(text cmt  jot  Geriwr  and  Lipowii^;  Barmonieoiif  vol. 
ill.,  iv.) 

WINTER-ACONITE.  [Ebanthis.] 

WINTER-BERRY,  the  name  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  Pn'not,  a  genua  in  the  natural  order  AquifoliMe«. 
The  frenus  Prinos  consists  of  shriibs  with  deciduous  Or  per- 
manent leaves,  and  solitary  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
mD-tly  dioecious  or  polygamous.  The  calyx  and  corolla 
are  both  6-cleft.  The  stamens  are  6,  and  are  inserted  into 
1  he  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  fruit  includes  6  nuts.  All 
the  species  are  Ain«ricMi»Mid  many  of  them  have  been  in- 
t  roduced  for  ornamental  enttiTation  into  tint  countiy.  The 
following  species  are  found  in  British  nureery-gardens. 

P.  deciduus.  Deciduous  Winter-berry,  m*  deciduous, 
elliptico-lancfolate  leaves,  tapering  to  the  petiole,  the 
midrib  viliuu^i  beneath :  the  peduncles  axillary — those  of 
the  male  flowers  several  together,  those  of  the  female 
single ;  the  berries  red.  l^is  shrub  attains  a  height  of 
four  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  was  intiodUGod  into 
this  country  in  1736,  and  produces  white  floweiBi  which 
open  iti  June 'and  Julyi  and  are  sncceeded  by  crimson 
berries. 

P.  ambiguus  has  deciduous  oval  leaves,  acuminate  at 
both  ends,  and  glabrous  in  every  part.  It  is  found  in  sandy 
wet  woods  ilrom  New  Jersey  to  the  Csrolinai.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  produces  white  flowers  from 
.Tune  to  August.  The  fruit  consists  of  small,  round,  smooth, 
n  (I  red  berries.  It  wia  mtroduced  in  181%  and  is  of  easy 
culture. 

P.  glaber.  Glabrous  Winter-beny,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
with  wedge-ahaped  bases,  coriaceous,  and  sOOMwhat  toothed 
at  the  tip.   The  flowers,  mostly  three,  on  a  lolitaiy  axillary 

peduncle.  The  fruit  is  black.  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
'i  or  4  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  damp  woods  from  Canada 
to  Florida.  It  has  small  whik-  flowers,  which  are  followed 
by  black  berries,  which  in  Jersey  are  called  ink-berries. 
It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Se- 
veral other  qiecies  of  Prioos  have  been  introduced  into 
Grf  at  Britain,  as  P,  dubiut,  P.  Unigatui^  and  P.  lancm- 
itttui,  which  are  all  natives  of  North  America.  Some  of 
the  species  from  the  West  India  Islands  would  probably 
sjiow  in  the  open  air  here,  as  they  are  mostly  Tound  in  cool 
mountainous  ai<>t  riots.  Some  of  these,  according  toSchwarz, 
attain  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  All  the  species  are 
canity  cultivated,  and  will  grow  in  any  hght  soil,  although 
thry  prefer  peat.  They  may  be  nropagated  by  laying 
(lovvn  the  shoots  or  by  seeds,  which  no wever  do  not  vege- 
t.ite  till  the  second  year. 

[  Ml     n,  Arl>.  rt  Friit.  Brit.  :  Doifs  Miller.' 

\V  IMER-CHERliy,  the  voininon  name  ot  the  species 
i)f  Physalis,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Solanacea;.  The  species  conuat  of  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  with  angular  stems,  and  entire  or  lobed  scat- 
tered leaves,  and  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  greenish  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  5-toothed ;  the  corolla  rotate,  plicate,  5-lobed ; 
tlie  anthers  deluscini;  longitudinally,  connivent ;  the 
stigma  capitate;  the  berry  2-celled,  many  seeded,  covered 
by  the  membranous  angular  calyx.  Above  thirty  species 
oi'  this  genus  have  been  described.  The  majority  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  temperate  districts  of  North  and  South 
America,  but  several  of  the  speeics  are  alao  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Afl-ica. 

P.  ^/AfAff«^»,thc  Alkekengi,  or  Common  Winter-cherry, 
is  an  herbaceous  downy  plant  with  an  alraont  simple  wteni, 
ovate-deltoid aevmiinated  leaves  ;  spoiless  flowers  ;  an  ovate 
coloured  calyx,  with  subulate  segpaents.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  districts, 
in  the  vineyards,  md  by  the  wmj^ddsa.  It  has  a  dirty 
white  corolla,  and  a  reddish-yellow  calyx.  The  fluit  is  a 
scented  beny,  which  has  an  acichilou.s  not  unplea.-ifint 
flavour.  The  berries  were  known  to  the  antients,  and  the 
plant  is  described  by  Dioscorides  under  the  name  of  Irpi'^;- 
vof  AKucematot,  The  juice  of  the  fruit  was  at  one  time  in 
Kreat  repute  as  a  medicme,  and  was  administered  in  dropsi- 
cal cKsfn,  and  als.i  in  calculous  disorders.  In  Genuanyt 
P.  C,  No.  1739,  * 


Spain,  and  Italy  the  berries  are  eatMl  bf  tb*  pfaMBtiJiind 
in  some  parts  arc  made  into  pies. 

P.  puoescent,  Downv  Winter-cherry,  is  a  branched  hei^ 
baceous  plants  clothed  with  torocntiim;  the  leaves  are 
cordate,  acuminate,  toothed  above,  but  entiit  and  unequal 
at  the  base;  the  corolla  spotted;  the  antliers  violet 
coloured  ;  the  calyx  permanent,  ovate, acuminate,  angular, 
and  retu.se  at  the  ba.se.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
Vinjmia,  the  Carolina^,  and  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  berries  are 
of  a  yellowish  colour  when  ripe,  and  are  about  the  size  of 
a  cherry.  Like  the  last,  they  have  aa  acaduious  flavour* 
and  in  some  parts  of  Anetica  are  called  gooseberries,  and 
are  used  for  making  tarts. 

P.  tomni/era  is  a  thrabby  nlant  with  ouite  entire  leaves, 
and  nearly  sessile,  sub-verticillate,  crowded  flowers.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  also  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  the  Grecian  Islands  and  in  Spain.  It  has  ft 
yellowish-green  corolla,  and  a  small  red  ber^.  It  appears 
to  be  the  Srpvxvoc  vMncoc  of  IKoseorides.  Its  name  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  possessed  active  narcotic 
properties ;  but  of  these  little  appears  to  be  known,  althoui,'h 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  plant  in  some  districts  of  Europe. 

P.  tuscosa,  Clammy  Winter-cheny,  is  an  herbaceous 
plant^  and  scabrous  from  bein^  covered  With  short  doubly 
three-forked  hairs;  the  root  is  peteuiual,  creeping ;  the 
stem  is  diehotomous;  the  leaves  ovate  or  snbeordate, 
entire  or  toothed;  the  flowers  almost  spotless;  the  sot:^ 
ments  of  the  calyx  unequal,  broad,  and  ovate.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  extends  from  Pennsylvitnia 
to  the  Carolinas  in  North  America.  It  is  remarkable  from 
its  beiui,'  covered  with  forked  bristles.  It  has  a  yellow 
berry,  which  is  smooth  and  viscid,  and  ha«  a  pleasant  acid 
taste.  In  most  cases  the  fruit  of  Physalis  has  a  bitter  taste 
when  eaten  with  the  caJyx,  which  contains  a  bitter  secre- 
tion. Many  other  species,  as  P.  Perwiana,  bear  eatable 
berries,  and  are  reputed  to  posscs.s  medicinal  properties, 
but  thev  do  not  appear  to  be  of  an  active  kind. 

WINTER-GREEN,  the  common  name  of  the  ;;cniis 
Pmrola  and  its  allies.  This  genus  forms  the  tvpe  of  the 
tribe  Pyroleaj,  of  the  order  Ericaceae ;  but  Linaley  corati- 
tutes  tills  tribe  a  distinct  order,  with  the  name  Pyrolacea;. 
It  has  the  following  characters: — 'Calyx  5  leaved,  per- 
sistent, inferior.  Corolla monopetaloushyposry nous,  regulai", 
deciduous,  4  or  5-toothed,  with  an  imbricated  aestivation. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla ;  anthers  two-celled,  opening  by  pores. 
Ovary  superior,  4  or  5-celled,  many-seeded,  with  a  hy- 
pog;ynous  disk;  style  1,  dedinate;  stigma  slightly  in- 
dusiate.  Fruit  capsular,  4  or  5-celled,  dehiscent,  with 
central  placcniir.  Seeds  indefinite,  minute,  winced  ;  em- 
bryo minute,  at  the  ba.-'e  of  a  fleshy  alliumea.'  (Lindley, 
Xdt.  Sy.\l.)  The  species  arc  herbaceous  plants,  rarely 
under-shrulys.  The  stem  is  round,  and  in  the  irutescent 
species  leafy.  The  leaves  are  sfmple,  and  arc  cither  entire 
or  toothed.  The  flowen  an  either  soUtaiy  or  disposed  in 
terminal  racemes. 

Tlie  hahit  of  these  plants  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Ericacea; ;  tliey  have  also  winged  seeds,  u  minute  embryo, 
and  declinate  styles,  all  marks  of  difference  which  have 
induced  Dr.  Lindley  to  place  them  in  an  order  separate 
from  Ericacea>.  Monotropacese  are  distinguished  from  this 
order  by  their  leafless  scaly  stems  and  parasitical  habit. 
The  embryo  also  is  at  tfie  apex  of  the  albvimcn  in  Mono- 
tropacea',  while  it  is  at  its  base  in  P\  rtiliicea?.  Pyrola 
apnylla  forms  a  passing  link  from  Pyrulaceae  to  Monotro- 
pacea"  ;  whilst  Tolniica,  in  the  latter  order,  is  a  link  in  Uie 
other  direction.  There  is  an  approach  to  an  indusiate 
stigma  in  sonic  of  the  .species of  ^fiolaeee,  which  indicate 
an  affinity  with  GoodeoiaMM. 

The  fbllowing  aie  tlie  eharaeters  of  the  genera  belonging 
to  this  order : — 

Pyrahi  T  calyx  .'i-cleft  or  r>-parted;  5  petals;  10  btu,- 
mens,  slii^htly  adhering  at  the  base;  style  cxsertcd; 
!>tigrna  5-lobed;  capsule  5-celled,  dehiscing  near  the  basCi 
and  the  margins  of  the  valves  connected  by  tomentum. 

ChimapkUa:  calyx  ft-toothed;  5  petals;  10 stamens; 
style  short ;  stigma  enideulate,  ft-lobed ;  fllamenla  stipu- 
late; capiiules  5-cel1ed,  dehiscing  at  the  sumillit,  and  DO 
tomentum  on  the  margins  of  the  valves. 

Moiiospx :  calyx  5-par1ed  ;  corolla  deeply  5-lobcd  ;  sta» 
mens  recurved  ;  stigma  radiate  J  ant  hers  2-homed,  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  each  horn;  Cap»u1e  5-ccnedt  5-vrivC$ 

dshisdng  at  the.apes»  and  miconneeted. 
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dadothammu:  calyx  5-parted  ;  5  prtais  :  10  stamens, 
frith anthera adnate ;  stigma 5-lobea  ;  capsule  5 or  6-vaived, 
•ad  6  or  6-cel)ed  ;  8e«;(l»  small  and  aiillate. 

Gulaxf  calrx  5-partcd;  5  petaU;  ataoMiit  onited  into 
A  ten-toothed  tut)«.  the  Alternate  teeth  hearinf?  tnthen» 
the  anth.  ;s  1-ctllei  ;  htiprna  entire;  capsule  3-celled. 

The  species  ol  these  tjenera  are  native'!  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  the  noilhern  piuts  ol"  Asia.  The  toUowing 
ipccies  may  be  taken  a^*  examples  of  the  order : — 

Pyrotarohuu^fidia,  liound-leaved  Wmter-green,  has  the 
iteinens  curved  upwuda ;  the  ityle  declinate,  arcuate  at  the 
apex ;  the  petaln  ohorate ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx  lan- 
ceolate. :u  ut<-,  u  rurved  at  the  apex,  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  with  i  iuml  racemes.  Tliis  plant  is  a  native  of 
Asia.  Europe,  anil  N'ortli  America.  It  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  Hiffhla-ids  of 
Seotland,  but  it  b  a  rare  plant.  It  has  mil  k-white  flowers 
and  numerous  leaves,  and  is  the  largest  plant  of  the  genua. 
There  are  four  other  auedes  of  Pyrolft  mrtive*  of  Great 
Britain;  on«  of  thew»  P.  iai(^ora,  ia  oolj  found  in  8eot- 
land. 

Pyrola  aphvUa,  Leafless  Winter  trrecn,  has  no  leave-*,  the 
aeape  is  angular  and  fumi»hed  with  numerous  scales  at  tlie 
base;  the  racemes  are  many-flowered:  the  petals  are 
roundish  and  the  disk  of  the  stigma  m  elongated.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Nootka  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Ami  iiLU.  u  heie  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Men?ies.  It  \$ 
remarkable  a-*  indicatinsf  the  approach  of  the  genus  to  the 
characters  of  Monotropaceae.  It  has  globose,  pendulous, 
milk-white  flowers,  ana  the  scales  upon  the  scape  are  of  a 
greenish  coknir. 

Tlie  species  of  PjTola  are  pretty  plants  in  gardens,  but 
they  are  very  difBcult  to  cultivate.  They  irrow  best  in  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation.  Th^ 
^ouid  be  surrounded  by  moss  and  t  overed  with  a  hand- 
glass.  They  may  be  propagated  by  divi.>ion. 

Chimqthm  eorpmhom  is  the  Pyrola  umbellata  of 
linmeas.  It  ia  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Nartb 
Ameriea.  It  is  a  very  bitter  plant,  and  on  that  aeeoant 
has  been  introduced  into  meoicine.  [CMniAPHTCA.]  C. 
maciilnta  is  a  North  American  species,  and  found  in  sandy 
or  sravellv  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  and  also  on 
the  not  Ill-west  coa-.t  It  has  lanceolate  .acute  leaves,  with 
white  bands  on  the  upperaurface  along  the  nerve  and  veins, 
placed  opposite,  or4ro  a  whorl.  The  peduncles  are  downy 
nnd  from  2  to  3-flowered.  The  Indians  value  this  jplant 
highly,  and  use  it  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Sinti- 
sewu.  Mr.  Pursh  reeonimended  a  decoction  of  this  plant 
in  cases  of  hysteria,  and  also  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

Monetet  and  CladMhamnus  have  each  one  species.  M. 
rrandt/olia  ia  a  native  of  Europe,  Aua,  and  North 
America,  in  alpine  woods.  C.  pyrotijtonu  is  a  native 
of  the  north-wMt  eoait  of  America,  niia  of  the  island  of 
Silcha. 

Gafar  is  a  cenus  of  doubtful  position.  Lindley  places 
it  in  Pyrolaceae  ;  many  botanistii  refer  it  to  Saxifraeacea; ; 
whilst  Don  makes  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  Galacinie, 
and  combines  with  it  the  genus  Francos,  and  Tetilla 
genera  which  conatitute  Jussieu'a  order  Fianooaees.  Galax 
has  but  one  speciea,  G.  aphytla.  It  18  a  small  herbaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  Virginia.  It  has  naked  scapes,  which 
bear  a  loose  .-jjicate  raceme  of  small  white  flowers  at  the 
apex.  It  is  a  ])ietty  plant,  worthy  Of  cultivation,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  peat  soil  in  a  moist  ntotttion,  and  inereased 
by  dividing  the  roots. 

WINTERA'CEiB.  a  natnral  order  of  plsals  belonging  t  o 
the  albuminous  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  This 
order  is  characterised  by  pos8es<.«ing  hemaphrodite  or  uni- 
sexual flowei!! ;  :i  /111  2  to  (j  >epal?.  which  are  sometimes 
not  to  be  distiiii;uialied  from  the  petals ;  the  petals  are 
(rem  two  to  tliirty  in  number,  and  when  more  than  five, 
in  several  rows  j  the  stamens  are  hvpogynoua,  short,  inde- 
finite, and  dishnet ;  the  anthers  adnate ;  the  ovaries  are 
definite,  arrani^ed  in  a  single  whorl,  1-celled,  with  simple 
aesnle  stiicnLiii;  the  fruit  is  either  dry  or  succulent,  and 
consists  of  a  single  row  of  carpels,  which  are  distinct,  and 
dehiscent  or  indehii>cent ;  the  seeds  arc  xilitaiy  or  numer- 
ous, and  either  with  or  without  an  aril ;  the  embryo  is  veiy 
small  and  straight,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  al- 
Iramen.  The  order  consists  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  dotted,  coriaceous,  pereialent  leaves ;  convolute, 
deciduous  stipules ;  and  sohtary,  sweet-scented,  brown  or 
eliooolate-colonred  flowers. 


Drimy*  CUIrnii*. 
«.  csMtos«Wiloiira(iaBillH«H|*.S«MrM)UBlsi|ibM>fiL 

This  order  has  obtained  its  name,  given  it  by  Brown. 

from  If'trilmi.  the  old  BtSM  of  the  Drimyt  Jl'inirri. 
This  name  whs  given  in  honour  of  Wi'ham  Winter,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  lluyal  Navy,  who  sailed  round  the  world  wtlh 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  coutains  four  genera,  which  are  tbu 
distinguished : — 

lUicium.  Capsules  disposed  in  a  stellate  form,  opening 
above;  l-seedeo;  seeds  snining;  calyx  composed  cS  M 
petal-like  sejials. 

Teniu4.  Oarnels  two,  baccate ;  seeds  with  an  arillus; 
style  single ;  calyx  trifid. 

Drimyt,  Carpels  crowded,  baccate,  many-eeeded; 
filaments  of  stamens  tiiickened  at  tlie  top ;  caJ}  x  eotiie; 
three-parted. 

Tasmannia.  Carpel  solitary,  membranous,  indehiscent 
many-seeded;  calyx  of  three  sepals,  or  three-parted. 

These  genera  constitute  the  section  Illiciea  of  the  ordc 
Magnoliacese  of  De  CandoUe.  They  diffier  from  Magoo- 
liaceae  in  their  dotted  leaves  and  also  in  their  aromatic 
qualities.  A.  de  St  Hilaire  states  th^t  some  species  ef 
Michelia  have  dotted  leaves,  which  destroys  the  distinctioa 
between  these  plants  and  those  belonging  to  Magnoliace*. 
Tliis  order,  thoni;h  bniall,  has  an  extensive  peogi-aphical 
range.  There  are  about  ten  species,  of  w  hich  tw  o  ai-e  (iouod 
in  New  Holland,  two  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Anienca,  two 
in  South  and  two  in  North  America,  one  in  Ctuna  and 
Japan,  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 

The  following  spedes  of  the  genera  lie  woiilif  cf 
notice : — 

Ilhcium  FlnridnJium,  the  Florida  Anise-seed  tree,  ha) 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  dark  purple  petals,  the  outer 
ones  oblong  and  the  inner  one.H  lanceolate.  It  is  a  native  U 
West  Florida.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  bruiss^ 
smell  like  anise,  and  the  whole  nlant  contains  a  volatile  ciL 
which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  It  ha^  a  spicy  aith 
matic  taste  and  smell,  which  in  the  plant  is  combmta  witi 
a  bitter  pi  ineiple. 

lUiciuin  ani<i<itum,  the  Chinese  Anise-seed  tree,  hasfroa 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  yellowish  petals ;  the  outer  ore* 
are  oblong,  the  inner  ones  linear  awl-shaped.  It  ia  ashndi^ 
like  the  Isst,  reaching  about  eight  feet  m  height,  and  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  i*  freqii»nt!v  cot 
tivati'd  in  gardens  as  an  ornament.  The  fruit  oi  thi»  piaai 
is  ImtfwnD^  the  luuM  of  Chinese  Auaskaiid  ia  ftl■lJ^■i^y 
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Mcd  M  %  condiment  to  give  an  a^eeable  aromatic  flavour 
to  Mitua  diihei.  Iti*  tb«  material  wed  to  flavour  the 

Uqiaear«a!RtAAni§«aedtBiirdfmtx.  InChinaHiiebcwed 
after  dinner  aa  a  stomacliic  anJ  lo  sweeten  the  breath. 
In  Hie  East  Indies  it  is  soinetinies  mixed  with  tea.  in 
Japan  the  powdered  bark  is  burned  as  incense  m  the 
templeiiand  earlands  of  the  tree  aie  placed  upon  tlie  idols, 
and  are  idw  laid  upon  the  tombsi  of  the  dead.  There  is 
also  a  imall-flowered  species  <.  f  Illictum  found  in  Western 
Florida,  the  bark  of  which  has  the  flarour  of  sassafras  root. 

Trnti.  <  .!!  ichuta  is  a  shrub  found  in  Chili.  It  ha.s  njreen 
shiiuni;  leaves  two  inches  long,  and  crowded  upon  the 
branches,  with  musk-scented  flesh-coloured  flowers  having 
petals  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  berries  resemble 
Qiose  ofthe  eoffce-plant.  and  are  exceedingly  bitter  to  the 
taste, 

JJnmijs  Winter),  the  true  Winter's  Bark,  has  oblong, 
obtuse  leaves,  the  inner  .sunace  fjlavieoius ;  the  peduncles 
almost  simple,  aggregated  together,  and  divided  mto  elon- 
gated pedicels;  the  petals  six,  oblong.  This  plant  is  a 
tree  from  six  to  forty  wet  in  height^  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Smtenlaiid.  This  tree  was 
lirotieht  bai  k  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  by  Captain 
W.  Winter.in  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  round  tiie 
world.  He  had  Ibuiid  it  useful  a^;ai'ist  suurvy  in  his  ships 
crew,  and  employed  it  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  condimcat 
tat  food.  The  bark  which  is  met  with  in  English  eom> 
merae  is  in  quills  about  a  foot  in  length  and  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  pale  greyish-red  externally, 
and  hai  an  rii^reeable  punj^ent  aroniatie  taste.  It  contains 
an  acid  ream,  an  acid  volatile  oil,  and  a  little  tanmn.  it  ii» 
an  excellent  aromatic,  but  can  seldom  be  met  with  in 
dru  gists'  sliojM.  The  bark  of  the  Catuila  aiba  ia  often 
substituted  for  &.  It  is  the  WmUna  eanrnkOiea  of  older 
botanists. 

Drimyt  Granatenns,  New  Granada  Winter's-bark,  has 
ovate-oblong  or  oblong  acute  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base 
and  glaucous  on  tlic  under  surface  ;  the  peduncles  arc 
ufnbellate,  and  usutilly  aggregate  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  This  is  s  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  grows 
in  the  monntaiiis  4^  New  Granada  and  Bnun).  In  New 
Granada  this  tree  i.s  called  A<^),  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Quito  and  I'opaj'a,  Canela  de  fmamn.  Several  vmieljesj 
hiive  been  described.  The  bark  of  all  of  them  is' aromatic 
and  !itimulating,  and  is  much  ui^ed  by  the  natives  where 
t  hey  grow,  both  as  a  medicine  and  for  seasoning  their  food. 
Them  ate  three  other  species  of  ilrimjra  possesung  the 
Mun«  aiomttie  properties. 

Tiumanma  aromatica  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  espe- 
cially in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  possesae*  the  bame  ait>- 
inalic  qualities  as  the  species  of  the  other  genera  ofthe 
family.  The  only  other  New  Holland  species,  r.tnstpfda, 
docs  not  however  appear  to  posaese  the  uoiDatie  quiuilieB 
wMrh  are  an  striking  in  the  fiist. 

WINTERTHUR.  [ZiiRicH.l 

WINTERHEIM.    [Khi.n.  PUut.1 

WINTRINGHAM,  CLIFTON,  tather  and  son.  The 
elder  Wintringham  practised  as  a  physician  at  York,  and 
published  several  works,  which  liave  obtained  for  liim  a 
reputation  both  as  a  physician  and  physiologtat.  His  first 
work  was  on  cout,  and  a  i;  published  nt  Ym',',  •.vi-h  the 
title  '  Tract  at  us  de  Pada.fe^;.i,  in  ()uo  de  uiUriua  et  inpudig 
et  siicco  nutntio  tractalur.'  1714,  8vo.  In  this  work 
there  are  evident  indications  of  hifi  belonging  to  the 
mechanical  school.  Ha  attributed  gout  to  seT«u  causes, 
auch  as  the  acrimonionB  viseoHty  the  nervona  liquid, 
the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
diameter  of  the  vessels  near  the  joints.  In  17IR  he 
published  *  A  Treatise  on  Endemic  l^Hseases.'  This  work 
consists  of  an  analysis  of  tke  causes  producing  en- 
demic diseases,  and  attributes  them  variously  to  a  change 
of  temperature,  to  prevailing  winds,  to  the  nature  of  the 
aoil,  to  the  influence  of  water  and  food,  and  particular  cli- 
mates. In  1729  he  published  a  commentary  on  the  epi- 
demic diseases  of  York  and  its  nei>j:hbo;nhuo<l,  with  the 
title  '  Commentarium  nosolugicum  morbos  Epideaiicos  et 
aehs  varialiones  in  uibe  Eboracensi,  locisque  vicinis,  ab 
anno  1715  ad  anni  1725  finem  grassantes  oompleetens,' 
London.  8vo.  This  work  is  an  admirable  description  of  the 
diseases  on  which  it  treats.  A  second  rdttion  was  pub- 
lished by  the  younger  Wintringham  in  17;}3.  In  IIW  he 
published  in  London*  An  Exceninenlal  Enquiry  on  >ome  i 
^rta  of  tile  Animal  Structure^  8vo.  These  inquiries  were  ' 


principally  directed  to  the  vascular  system  |md  the  flme* 
tions  of  the  eye.  In  1743  he  published  a  second  physio- 
logical work,  etntitled  *  An  Enquiry  into  the  Exilitv  of  the 
V.'ssels  of  a  Human  Body.'  8vo.  in  tl  is  u  ik  he  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematical  formulnp  to  the  soiutton  of 
physiolocrical  problems.  But  as  the  data  upon  which  all 
the  subsequent  reasoning  is  based  were  mere  assumptionSk 
he  eane  to  no  results  of  anv  importance  ;  but  these  worki^ 
independent  of  their  speculations,  contain  much  accurate 
observation  and  valuable  research.  These  works  are  often 
.  Jll^ly  attributed  to  his  son,  and  this  enor  pervade.^ 

most  of  the  continental  biugraplues.  The  elUer  Wtatring< 
ham  was  a  fellow  of  the  iioyal  Soctety,  and  died  at  Yon. 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1748. 

The  youni^  Clifton  Wintringham  vras  bom  at  Torit  in 
1710.  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Collet'c.  Cambiid:;o,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  that  university  in 
1740.  He  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  the  Colleffe  of 
}'!iy!4u-miiS|  and  settled  in  London.  In  the  same  year  he 
appointed  physician  to  the  Dukeuf  Cumbcriand,  and 
in  1762  was  made  physician  to  George  IIU  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  In  17o9  he  was  made  physician  extra- 
ordinary, and  subsequently  was  appointed  p!  \  i  ,  >jt(.'- 
ncral  to  the  army.  He  was  created  a  iiaionel  m  1774,  but 
the  title  has  now  become  extinct.  He  liad  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  \vas  much  respected  both  in  public  and  private 
lifo.  In  1782  he  publibhed  some  essays  on  various  departs 
ments  of  medicine,  under  the  title  *De  Morbis  quibu»dam 
Commentarii,'  2  vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  an  edition 
of  his  fathers  work.",  and  edited  Mead  8  '  Monita  tt  Prae- 
cepta  Medica,'  to  which  he  added  numerous  annotation.s. 
There  is  a  small  marble  bust  of  iCsculapius,  which  was 
found  near  Rome,  in  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  which 
was  the  bequest  of  Sir  CSfton  Wintringham.  He  died  at 
Hammensmifh,  on  the  91h  of  January,  1794. 

(Eloy,  DictiontHiire  Hist,  de  In  Medfcine ;  General 
Bioffiiip/iirul  Dirtniiianj.  1 

WiNWOOD.  SIR  R.\1.PH.  Knt.,  was  born  at  Aynho, 
or  Avno-on-the-Hill,  a  village  in  the  north-western  comer 
of  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  15d4.  His  fother, 
whcee  name  was  Richard,  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Wlnwood) 
who  nt  one  tune  secretary  to  Charles  Brandon,  duko 
01  Suduik.  AV'inwoud  wa:s  educated  at  Oxford,  uhi  ie  he 
was  first  admitted  of  St.  John  s  (  'ollege,  but  was  in  l.'j^^ 
elected  probationer-fellow  of  Magdalen.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  November  of  that  year ;  that  of  M.A.  in 
June,  1587 ;  and  that  of  LL.B.  in  February,  15U0.  In 
April,  1592.  he  was  chosen  proctor  of  the  University.  He 
then  spent  some  years  in  loreig-n  1  ravel.  After  his  return 
home,  on  Sir  Henry  Neville  beintr,  in  IStJiJ,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  France,  Winwood  was  appointed  his  secretary  ; 
and  he  was  ultimately  ieU  for  some  time,  during  Sir 
Henry's  absence,  as  resident  at  Faiis.  From  this  pMt  he 
was  recalled  in  Januaiy,  1G03,  and  was  the  same  year 
sent  on  a  mission  by  James  I.  to  the  .States  of  Holland. 
He  was  kniirhted  'iKth  June,  1()<)7.  and  in  .August  fol- 
lowing he  and  Sir  Richard  Spence  were  together  ap- 
pomtod  amhaaiBiian  to  Holland.  In  August,  ltX)»,  he 
was  onea  more  sent  aa  envoy  to  that  country;  and  two 
years  after  he  distinguished  hitnself  by  the  seal  with 
wli;i  h  he  acted  in  the  affair  of  the  Arminian  divine,  Con- 
rad VorstuLs,  whose  appointment  as  professor  of  divinity 
at  Leyden  so  enraged  the  English  ktm:.  that  he  threatened 
to  separate  himself  from  his  a1!ian(-e  with  the  States  un> 
lcs.s  they  deposed  and  bani>!ud  the  heretical  doctor. 
Voislius  in  fact  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  resign  his  pfo- 
fcssorthip.  and  to  leave  the  country.  When  Wlnwocd  was 
recalled  from  Holland  does  not  a;  pear  ;  but  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1G14,  he  wa.s  made  SccrelHry  of  Strite;  and  he 
continued  in  that  pttest  till  Ins  death  at  London,  on  thi'  27th 
01  October,  1617.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  stated,  but 
he  left  a  son  and  heir.  Richard  Winwood.  lisq.,  of  Ditton 
Park  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  died  without  issue,  at 
above  the  age  of  eighty,  2Rlh  June,  ISffi,  when  his  estate 
went  to  his  ncpiii-w  R;d])h  Montai'ii  nfterwards  duke  of 
Montagu),  who  waa  (he  son  of  his  sistei  .Vime,  by  her  hus- 
band Edward,  lord  iMuntaeni. 

The  name  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  has  been  preserved  in 
our  literature  by  a  valuable  historical  collection,  w  hich  was 
published  at  London  in  172r»,  in  3  vols,  folio,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  : — '  Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State  in  the  Retsns 
of  Queen  Kli/alielh  and  King  JameH  I.,  co!h  ct id  clued v 

from  the  original  papenof  the  Right  Honourable  SirRajpii 
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yrinwood,  Knt.,  sometime  one  of  tho  Principal  Secretai-ies 
of  State;  comprehending  likewise  the  negotiations  of  Sir 
Henrv  Nevilk',  Sir  Charles  Oomwallis,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
Sir  Thomas  Ediii'  i.  i  .  Mr,  Trmnbull,  Mr.  Cottin^on,  and 
others,  at  the  Courts  ui  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Holland, 
Veidee,  &c.  Wherein  the  principal  transactions  of  those 
tiiMK  are  ftdtbfbUy  rented,  and  the  policies  and  intrigues 
of  thoM  Cooito  at  Iftrge  diMovered.  The  whole  digested 
in  an  exact  series  of  time.  By  Edmund  Sawyer,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Ksq.,  and  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.' 

'Bio^rnphia  Britannica,  Supplement) 

WINZET,  or  VVINGET,  NINlAN,  a  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tic, is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  KenfrewslUM  in  the 

Stir  1518.  Md  to  have  been  educated  at  the  umversity  of 
faigow.  In  1061  he  tras  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Linlithgow,  and  soon  afterwards  while  he  continued  in  that 
situation,  he  entertd  into  holy  orders.  In  1561,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  ecclesiiLsli  il  i  dity  of  the  Relurnudion,  he 
was  cited  before  theSupennteiideiit  of  the  Lothians,  to  an- 
swer for  his  religious  opinions,  when,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  was  deposed  from 
his  ofRee.  In  the  following  jew  he  published  '  Certane 
Traetatis  for  Reformatioun  of  Doctrjue  and  Maneris,  set 
furth  at  the  desj  re  and  in  ye  name  of  ye  afflicted  ( 'athoHkis, 
of  inferiour  ordour  ol' C'lereie,  and  Layit  Men  in  Scotland." 
The  object  of  this  work  was  one  which  few  attempted  in 
those  days  of  fierce  controversy — an  internal  Reform  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  distinct  from  its  aeveranee 
from  the  papal  authority.  At  a  later  period  in  the  same 
M  nr,  ntnl  nnrr  Knov  had  addressed  ajsfain.st  him  some  con- 
iroveiaiHl  aiyaments  from  tlic  pulpit,  he  attempted  to  pub- 
lish a  work  called  'The  Last  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  of 
Gode's  Worde  against  the  usurpit  auctoritie  of  johne 
Knox,  and  his  Caluiniane  brether,  intnidit  Precheonria,* 
&c.,  but  the  Protestants  had  not  made  auffiotent  progress 
in  relisnous  toleration  to  leare  n  free  press  at  the  disposal 
of  11;  ;  Iversaries,  and  the  copies  of  the  work  were  seized 
in  tht-  pi  mting-office.  Winiet  himself  made  a  narrow  es- 
cape, and  the  printer  wa.s  imprisoned.  The  only  IraEjment 
of  this  work  which  hm  survived  to  the  present  day  is  a 
eoOT  of  the  tir&t  five  leaves,  pj-eserved  in  the  University 
lioraiy  of  Edinburgh.  Wioiet  now  thought  it  ncodent  to 
take  refbge  in  flanden,  and  in  1883  ne  published  at 
Antwerp  '  The  Buke  of  four  scoir  thre  Questions,  touching 
Doctrine,  (Jrdour,  and  Maneris.'  Tliis  is  a  controversial 
tract,  in  which,  though  complaining  of  the  nsagr  In  ■.  ij 
received  irom  the  reformers  *  for  denying  only  to  &ubscnvc 
yair  phantasie  and  factioun  of  faitl),'  fliare  is  an  air  of  gen- 
tleneie  wlucfa  acena  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  dupo- 
sition  of  the  anthor,  and  is  not  eharaeteristie  of  the 
r  titriTversial  writings  of  the  times.  Winzet  nffrrted  to 
auiuie  to  the  older  style  of  the  Scottish  language.  He 
says  to  Knox,  '  Gif  ze,  throw  curiositie  of  novationis,  hes 
forzet  our  aiild  planu  Scottis,  quhilk  zour  mother  lent  sou, 
in  tymes  cuming  I  sail  wryte  to  you  my  roynd  in  Lnttn 
yet  Wioiet's  own  style  abows  nearly  aa  great  a  divenRiioe 
mm.  the  SeotliBh  of  a  century  eulier  aa  that  of  Knox, 
though  the  latter  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Engli.sh 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  In  1570  Winzet  was  appointed 
abbot  of  the  Scottish  monastery  of  J-i.  ^unes's.  at  Rativ 
bon.  In  1582  he  published  *  Fiagelluni  Scctariorum,'  an- 
other controversial  work,  to  whicli  he  appended  an  attack 
on  the  *De  Jure  Regni  apod  Seotos*  of  Bachannn.  which 
ia  one  of  the  earitesTwonB  in  which  tile  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry  then  in  operation  as  to  religion  was  extended  to 
politics.    Winzet  died  on  the  2lst  of  Septemher,  iri[)2. 

(Irving,  Livm  of  Scottish  Writ'-m,  i.,  <)8-l(ll;  Memoir 
ore^sd  to  ColUctton  of  Winztt's  vernacular  Ifarkf, 
printed  for  the  ifaitktnd  Club.) 

WIRB  is  metid  elongated  into  the  forai  of  a  slender 
cylindrical  rod,  often  so  line  as  to  be  rather  comparable 
to  a  thread,  by  the  operation  of  wire-drawing,  which  con- 
bi-sts  in  passing  a  piece  of  ductile  metal  through  a  scries  of 
holes,  succe.•^^ive]y  diminishing  in  diameter,  in  a  hardened 
steeUplate  called  a  draw-plate,  so  as  to  reduce  its  cross- 
seetion^  to  the  size  and  figure  of  the  last  or  smallest  hole, 
increasing  its  length  at  the  same  time  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  thickness  occasioned  by  the  process.  Though 
ordinary  wire  Is  cylindrical,  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
wire-dmwing  renders  it  available  for  the  formation  of 
slender  rods  of  any  otlier  required  figure.  An  important 
application  of  tlu!  proce^  to  the  production  of  other 
fofna  is  to  the  mamilMura  of  finien-mrt  tot  tiaw- 


keepers.  Tb»  is  produced  of  any  required  size  and  num- 
ber of  teeth,  and  tne  wire  being  cut  to  the  required  length 
for  both  pinion  and  axis,  the  teeth  are  filed  away  ftom 
the  portion  used  for  the  latter.  By  this  means  pinions 
may  b«  formed  at  much  less  expense  than  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  wheel-cutting.  The  grooved  rims  of  spectacle- 
frames  form  another  example  of  the  useful  appkcation  U 
the  wire^Hmwing  process,  they  being  formed  of  wire  made 
for  the  purpose. 

Beckm&nn,  \n  his  'History  of  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries,' devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  history  of  wire- 
drawing, in  which  he  observes  that,  m  early  times.  uielaLs 
were  probably  beaten  out  with  a  hammer  into  thin  platei> 
or  lenvea,  which  were  then  divided  into  small  slips  by 
means  of  secmors  or  some  other  cutting  inatounicnt,  these 
slips  being  subsequently  rounded  by  a  hammer  and  ftle,  so 
as  to  form  threads  or  wiret*.    In  confirmation  of  this  sop- 
po.sition.he  refers  to  the  description  of  the  sacerdotai  dri  « 
given  in  the  tiiird  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  to  the  fkble  of  Vulcan  forging  a  net  of  deli- 
cate wire-work  for  Man  nnd  Venus,  when  detected  in  tbdr 
illicit  amour.  He  states  ^Uwtinctly  that  he  did  not  re- 
member a  single  passage  in  any  anticnt  anthor  in  which 
drawn  wire  is  meiilioned,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 
the  rarity  with  which  works  made  with  threaiu  of  metal 
are  alluded  to  strengthens  the  presumption  that  the  an- 
tients  were  unacquamted  with  the  process  of  producing 
wire  or  metalUe  threads  by  drawing.  He  was  unable  to 
determine  when  tins  was  Hist  attempted,  but  argues,  from 
an  allusion  to  gold  and  silver  threads  formed  by  the  ham- 
mer ia  Muratoii.  that  the  process  wiw  not  known  in  Italy 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.    So  long  as  wire  was  formed 
by  the  hammer,  the  artists  of  Niimberg,  by  whom  it  was 
fabricated,  were  styled  '  wire-smittia,'  but  8ubt>e(^uent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  dnMQng  proccaa  their  deaignntion 
was  changed  to  *  wire-drawers,' or  *wire<4ml)eni;*  and  as 
these  appellations  occur  as  early  as  1351  and  13G0,  ir.  th^ 
histories  ol'  .\ugAburg  and  Niirnberg  res])cctively,  Betk- 
mann  conceives  that  tin  n.veation  of  wire-drawing  mu»t 
be  assigned  to  the  fouileeu^li  century.    In  all  uroba- 
biUty  the  cariiest  drawn  wire  was  made  bf  hwM,  bat 
ere  wng  a  machine»  impelled  by  watcf-power,  and  ca- 
ntble  of  drawing  wire  without  the  intervention  of  the 
fiand,  wa.s  introduced.    Though  the  point  is  not  certsiniy 
established,  this  ingenious  machine  appears  1o  have  httn 
first  constr  u  t(  i]  at  Niirnberg  by  a  person  named  Rudul;'. 
who  kept  it  secret  for  some  time,  uid  realised  much  mone  \  v 
the  u  se  of  it.  Conrad  Celtaa*  who  wrote  about  the  year  U '  < ! . 
relates  theae  eiicamstsnces,  and  adds  that  the  son  of  Ru- 
dolf was  induced  to  divulge  the  secret,  wherel)y  he  so  in- 
censed his  father  that  he  was  compelled  to  fl}  for  his  life. 
From  mere  conjecture  this  invention  has  been  assigned  to 
the  year  14<X).    Niirnberg  also  gave  birth  to  many  sulse- 
quent  tniprovements  in  the  manufacture  of  various  idnds 
of  wire.   The  precious  metaU  were  undoubtedly  among 
the  fiiai  made  into  wire ;  and  perhaps  brass  and  iron  were 
not  drawn  nntil  some  time  after  the  invention  of  the 
art.    Blanch  iron-wire,  or  white  wire,  is  however  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  manufactured  articles  the  importation  ci 
v  illi  h  into  England  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  the  reign 
01  Kdward  HI.,  in  the  year  1463;  and  in  a  similar  art 
passed  in  14B4  both  iron  and  latten  wire  are  mentioned. 
Beckmami  states  that  in  France  iron  wire  is  called  Jd 
tTAre^af,  and  that  this  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  t 
person  nr.mcd  Richard  Archal,  who  was  either  the  inventor 
of  the  ail  ui  making  it,  or  the  first  to  introduce  the  maau- 
iacturc  in  France.    He  adds  that  such  wire  is  occasionally 
termed  JU  de  Richard.  Nothing  however  is  known  of 
Arahal,  and  Menage  aoggeab  a  dnTefenft  derivation  fiir  the 

Anderson  records,  under  the  year  16^,  the  granting  of 

patents  to  certain  Dutchmen  or  Germans  for  the  prosecu- 
tion in  England  of  various  manulactures,  among  which  a 
that  of  wire;  and  he  states  that  prior  to  that  time  i„ 
English  iron  wire  appears  to  have  Wen  drawn  by  manut. 
strength,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  elsewhere,  and  thit 
until  the-ie  foreigners  introduced  the  use  of  a  draWing-niB. 
the  quality  of  English  wire  was  so  bad  that  moat  of  Unr 
nsi  il  ill  the  country,  as  well  as  ready-made  wool-cards  and 
similar  articles,  was  imported  from  abroad.  By  the  y*sr 
1630  the  manufacture  appears  to  have  made  such  progresi, 
that  in  a  proclamation  of  Charles  I.  it  is  alluded  to  as  i 
munlhctiiM  of  kmg  itaadiiii^  and  one  which  anidofci 
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aaany^  thousand  persom,  and  it  is  asserted  '  that  Knglish 
vireism&deof  ttie  toughest  and  best 'Osmond  iron,  a  native 
iOmmodity  of  this  kingdom,  and  is  much  Iwtter  than  what 
tomes  from  foreii^  parts,  especially  for  making  wool-cards.' 

rhe  proclamation  tntn  lorbids  the  importation  of  foreign 
ron  wire,  and  of  wool-caatls.  hooks  and  eyes,  and  other 
Li  ticles  made  of  it.  Holland  observes,  that  insignificant  as 
looks  and  eyes  may  appear,  tn  be  mentioned  in  a  royal 
,  they  were  at  that  time,  and  had  been  long 


 ff  UKd  iD  vafth  great  quantittM  M  to  eaoae  a  vast 

tonsumpnon  of  trire.  Midenon  aiilmtiueiidj  itities  tiiat 

hfi  first  wire-mill  in  Ensrland  was  set  up  at  Sheen,  near 
-Richmond,  by  a  Dutchman,  in  1662.  Holland  observes 
hnt  iiithe  seventeenth  century  the  wire-drawing  business, 
•ither  following  the  cloth  manufactuie  or  determined  l»y 
he  proximate  localities  of  coal  and  iron-«tone,  took  deep 
T>ot  in  the  neighboorbood  of  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire.  Ac- 
«rding  to  No.  2S7  of  Houghton's  *  Collection  for  Improve- 
nent  of  Husbandry  and  Trade,*  the  manufacture  of  o^per 
ind  brass  wire  in  this  country  was  commenced  about  the 
car  1U49,  at  Esher,  by  two  foreiprw  rs  :  t)iit  they  usod 
iwedish  rose-copper.  At  the  time  when  this  iniar  was 
•riginally  published,  in  1697,  it  is  stated  that  the  bra>.3 
vire  made  in  this  countj^*  from  British  copper  was  equal  in 
[uality  to  any  brought  from  foreign  countries. 

Fur  the  manufacture  of  iron  wire  the  veiy  b«t  and 
oughcst  iron  is  selected.  Before  the  proceaa  of  rolUng 
vith  prooved  rollers  had  become  common,  this  superior 
ron,  variously  called  atleom  or  esleom  iron,  or,  as  in  the 
troclamation  above  cited,  Osmond  iron,  was  pn'pared  ibr 
he  dramiUMnachine  by  extending  it  with  the  hammer 
nto  eonTciuent  rodi.  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger. 
^he$c  rod^  were  further  reduced  in  thickness  and  extended 
n  lenjrth  by  a  coarse  kind  of  drawing,  called  ripping  or 
umjj/ins,  with  the  kind  of  machine  described  by  Beckmann 
s  probably  the  invention  of  Ludolf.  In  this  admirable 
tontrivaticc  a  peculiarly  formed  pair  of  pincers  is  so  con- 
lected  by  meaoa  of  leven  and  cams  with  the  mun  axle, 
fhieh  is  drircn  by  a  water»wh<e1,  that  the  open  jaws  ad- 
anee  to  the  drawing-plate,  through  a  hole  in  which 
he  reduced  end  of  the  rod  Is  passed,  and  then  dose  firmly 
ipon  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  draw  it  foreibiv  through  the 
ilate  as  far  as  the  range  of  Uieir  motion  will  allow ;  the  pres- 
urc  of  the  jaws  upon  the  end  of  the  wire  being  proportioned, 
uring  this  operation,  to  the  force  reqaiiitefor  drawing  the 
od  through  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  So  soon  as  the 
•incers  arc  drawn  back  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  lever  by 
rhich  they  have  been  moved  slips  off  the  cam  that  has 
■een  applying  power  to  it,  the  pincers  relax  their  hold  of 
*ie  wire,  and  then  again  advance  to  the  draw-plate,  to  take 
rA\  hold,  so  that  the  action  of  the  next  cam  may  repeat 
he  operation  of  drawing.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
f  the  eontrivanee,  it  ii  defective,  eepeciaUy  for  the  pro- 
notion  of  the  finer  sorts  of  wire,  on  aceount  of  its  inter- 
littent  action,  which  not  only  occasions  loaa  of  time  be- 
.'.  een  e.ach  drawing  stroke,  but  also  renders  the  wire  more 
r  Ic6s  uneven  in  surlace,  and  leaves  upon  it,  at  every  few 
x'hes,  the  marks  of  the  pincers.  Holland,  writing  about 
83^  states  that  although  this  contrivance  is  now  rarely  to 
e  seen  in  the  large  wire-mills  of  this  country,  it  remains 
1  use  in  amne  old  establishments;  and  also  that  in  France, 
nd  among  the  eontinental  mauu&cturers  generally,  iron 
ire  wxs,  until  within*  tote  period, altogether  drawn  by 
ich  ati  apparatus. 

In  modern  practice  both  iron  and  steel,  but  especially 
le  former,  are  prepared  for  the  &ial  drawing  by  passing 
etween  grooved  rollers,  the  same  in  principle  as  those  re- 
reieirfed  under  Ibon,  vol.  xui.,  p.  34,  thcnwh  mnoh 
nailer,  and  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Tne  rotten 
sed  for  this  purpose  are  generally  at  least  seven  or  eiglit 
irhes  in  diameter,  and  are  sometimes  made  to  perlbnu 
V)  a  valutioiis  in  a  minute.  A  bar  of  steel  thirty  inches 
mg  and  an  inch  square,  healed  to  redness,  is  passed  be- 
feen  the  rollers,  through  grooves  successively  diminish- 
ig  in  nce»  eight  times  in  leas  Uiana  mimite,  and  istfaereliy 
fongated  to  ttnat  twenty  to  tlurty  ftet  As  it  would  be 
fficnill  and  inconvenient  to  pass  the  rod  back  between 
icli  rolling,  ui  order  lliat  it  miarht  always  enter  the  gnuives 

the  same  duectioii,  three  rollers  are  u.sed,  placed  one 
leve  the  other,  so  that  when  the  wire  has  passed  in  one 
irection  between  the  two  upper  rollers,  it  may  pass  back 
I  the  opposite  diicction  between  the  two  lower  rollers,  and 
w  venkt  flK»  ftlroiding  any  loSR  of  Hne.  Iieat,  or  labour 


in  passing  it  backwards,  and  forwards.  For  ordinary  wire 
the  rods  are  commonly  reduced  lo  ft  thickness  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  by  this  proeess.  Ibe  slender  rads 
thus  produced  aie  called,  ftom  tlMir  appeamnee.  'blade 

wire,*  to  distinguish  them  from  drawn  or  •brii.rh*  o  ; 
and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  such  wire  is  prelerreti  for 
coarse  purposes  in  whicli  it  (  ither  to  be  painted  or  con- 
cealed from  view.  It  is  commonly  used  by  tinmen  and 
braziers  for  stren^hening  the  rims  <rf  pots,  kettles,  and 
various  kinds  of  tin-ware  and  comK-man,  in  which  the 
tin-plate  or  sheet^opper  is  tumedor  wrapped  round  ttie 
wire  so  as  to  cover  it.  The  kind  of  cast-steel  wire  of  which 
the  best  needles  and  some  other  articles  are  nmde,  »s  not 
U&ually  submitted  to  the  rolling  process,  but,  aller  beingf 
tilteti  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  it  is  rounded  on 
an  anvil  previous  *.o  elongation  by  the  draw-pltte. 

In  whatever  way  the  metal  may  have  been  piepaifd  lbr< 
the  ultimate  process  of  drawing,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
motive-power  employed  in  that  process,  it  is  ejisentiallv  the 
same.   The  draw-plate  «  usaally  formed  of  a  stout  piece 
of  shear-steel,  about  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  but  being  somewhat  reduced  lu  thickness 
towards  each  end,  like  a  cucumber,  and  flattened  on  one 
side.   It  is  pierced  transversely  with  sevenU  conical  holes, 
the  larger  orifices  of  which  open  upon  theftottened  surfltee 
of  the  plate,  while  their  smaller  orifices  are  carefully 
finished  to  the  riie  to  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce  tho 
wire  drawn  througli  them.    When  the  holes  have  beconia 
oilarged  by  ui>e,  their  smaller  orifices  are  reduced  by  ham- 
mering, and  then  re-opened  to  the  proper  size  and  form  by 
means  of  a  long  taper  needle  called  a  priteMi,  Tba  ait 
of  making  draw-plates  has  been  cmried  to  mueh  fl(reater 
perfection  in  France  than  in  tliis  country ;  and  in  time  of 
war  French  draw-plates  have  been  sold  for  their  weight  in 
silver.    Of  the  mode  of  prepaiing  them  a  circumstantial 
account  has  been  published  by  M.  Du  Haiiiel,  whose 
directions  are  given  at  length  by  Holland,  Hebert,  and 
some  other  English  writers.   From  this  authority  it  ap- 
pears that  the  French  plates  consist  of  a  band  or  bar  of 
wrought-iron,  about  two  inches  broad  and  one  inch  tliick, 
covewd  on  one  side  with  a  very  hard  composition  called 
potin,  w  hich  consists  of  fragments  of  cast-iron  pots,  broken 
with  the  hammer,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  white-wood 
charcoal.   The  broken  iron  and  charcoal  are  exposed  to 
heat  until  they  are  fused  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is 
heated  or  fused  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  thrown  into  water 
with  the  tongs  between  each  heating.  By  this  process  the 
cast-iron  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  steel,  well  adapted  for 
yielding  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  and  the  instrument 
by  which  the  holes  are  enlarged  and  formed.    One  side  of 
the  wrought-iron  bar  is  hammered  to  a  furrowed  surface, 
and  covered,  to  the  deptli  ol  about  tiaif  an  inch,  with  pieces 
of  the  prepared  potin  ;  the  whole  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
coarse  dotn,  which  ha«  been  previously  dipped  in  clay  and 
water  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  finally  put 
in  the  forge.    Being  more  fusible  than  the  wrought-iron, 
the  potin  is  the  first  to  mult  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ilo 
so,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  gently  ham- 
mered ;  and  the  heating  and  liammerin£  are  repeated  alter- 
natclv  until  the  union  of  the  two  metus  is  complete,  after 
which  dry  powdered  clay  is  thrown  upon  the  plate,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  softening  the  potin.  "Tlie  plate  is 
.iul)si-quenlly  relieated,  and  extended  by  hammering  to 
double  its  original  length;  the  harder  mettl  being >o  }>ti- 
fectly  united  with  the  other.i-s  to  form  a  malleable  alloy  witli 
it  ;  and  while  the  bar  remains  hot  the  holes  are  formed  by 
punching.    For  this  oja  ration  the  bar  is  four  times  heateo, 
and  ^er  each  i-ehealing  a  finer  punch  is  employed,  so  M 
to  make  the  holes  taper.  The  Iwles  are  formedT fivm  the 
wrought-iron  side  of  the  bar.  and  arc  not  carried  completely 
through  by  the  plate-maker ;  the  completion  of  the  holes 
being  performed  with  sharp  punches  when  the  plate  is 
cold,  by  the  wire-drawer  himself.    In  completing  the  holes, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  smaller  and  smaller  by 
rc^ar  and  almost  imMroeptible  gndations.  so  that  the 
wire  may  not  have  to  m  redneed  too  mueh  by  any  one 
drawing.    Another  mode  of  producing  draw-plates,  prac- 
ticed at  one  of  the  principal  wire-mBnufactories  in  Fiance, 
that  of  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  at  ]'.\igle,  in  the  department 
of  rOrne.  is  by  arranging  >everal  pieces  of  wrought-iron 
in  the  form  of  a  box  w  ithout  a  lid,  and  filling  the  cavity 
with  cast-steel.  The  whole  is  then  oovered  with  a  luting 
of  clay,  heated  until  the  steel  begins  to  melt,  and  wanked 
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•ith  a  h&mmc:  in  a  similar  way  to  that  above  described. 
When  draw-plates  have  been  hammered  im  several  times, 
to  Mduce  hol^  worn  tao  large  by  u»e,  they  become  «j 
iMid  to  require  annealing.  After  ereiy  precaution  haa 
been  observed,  draw-nlatat  will  vttjr  •omewbat  in  hard- 
n«a  ;  but  thoM  wfaidi  an  too  Mil  flir  dmwing  iron  win 
may  be  used  for  lwMi»  irhilo  tilt  ^Wf  hwdcit  ■>•  itwrrad 
tor  ateel  wire.  -   ,  , 

In  drawing  wire  by  hand  1".e  Jraw-plate  is  laid  ai^ainst 
two  ll|Wi|^t  pillara  fixed  on  a  bench  or  table,  and,  the  c  %- 
litma  mi  or  the  wire  to  be  drawn  being  so  reduced  as  to 
enable  it  readily  to  paaa  tlirough  tlia  hola,  a  amall  portion 
is  diawn  thn>(tfi:h  by  a  lever  apparatn*  whieh  reninblea  in 
its  operation  the  niai  'Vrie  for  ripping  or  rutn^T/jn^r,  before 
described.  Wiieii  a  sufficient  length  of  wire  has  thus  been 
brouifht  throuffh  the  plate,  it  is  secured  to  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  drum,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  vertical  axis 
opposite  to  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  The  workman 
then  takes  in  one  hand  the  ooil  of  thisk  wira  to  be  rcduised, 
and  in  the  oth«r  a  lever  handle  attached  tottw  dnna ;  and 
while  he  turns  the  drunj  so  as  tr  =  J  the  wire  upon  its 
flrcumference,  and  conaequently  to  niinw  it  thioti^h  the 
plate,  he  imparta  a  kind  ot  twist  to  the  wire  which  enters 
ue  plBta«  by  a  poeuliar  motion  of  the  hand  in  which  the 
ooil  »  aiifiportia.  In  dmwing  eooree  wire,  which  requires 
conbiclerable  power,  the  workman  walks  round  the  henoh 
at  each  revolution  of  the  drum,  carrying  the  lew  round 
with  htm  ;  bill  for  f.  ner  v  ii >  ilu  apparatus  is  much  lighter, 
and  require*  very  littie  labour.  In  lactones  where  inani- 
mate power  ia  used  the  winding-cylinders  are  turned  by 
bevil-gaaring  underneath  the  Mneh,  and  the  coil  of  un- 
drawn  wite  »  placed  on  a  reel.  This  apparatus  is  accom- 
panied by  an  ini;«  rrnn?  contrivance  which  allows  the  drum 
to  fall  ouVof  couuucLiun  with  the  gearing,  and  consequently 
to  cease  to  revolve,  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wire  is  dra  /  n 
completely  through  the  plate.  In  some  cases,  as  for  pinion- 
wire,  which  woim  bo  ll^ured  by  vrinding  upon  a  drum, 
wire  is  drawn  upon  a  long  draw-l>ench  in  a  stiatght  line, 
the  power,  whicn  ia  equalised  by  the  me  of  afly^whedt 
being  applied  to  a  winc^-handle  which,  by  meaOB  Of  spor- 
gear,  impaits  motion  to  an  horizontal  rack. 

Between  the  repeated  drawings  which  are  necessarj*  to 
reduce  wire,  especially  of  ttie  finer  or  emaller  sizes,  tu  the 
required  degree  of  tenuity,  it  ia  MOaanry  fVequently  to 
heat  and  anneal  it,  \xf  which  yoeaiew  the  fibrous  eha* 
racter  imparted  by  the  drawing  ii  in  lonw  degree  Tcnoved 
before  a  fresh  extension  takes  place.  The  annealing-oven 
should  be  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  oxidation  as  much  as 
postiible,  and  to  heat  all  sizes  of  wire  with  tolerable  uni- 
forrai^t  the  thickest  being  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
teceiTe  roost  heat ;  and  af^er  leaving  it  the  wire  must  be 
sco.ired  or  washed  to  free  it  iroro  whatever  oxido  mM  have 
formed  upon  its  surface.  An  improv*d  ftiniace  TOr  thla 
operation,  contiived  by  the  Messrs.  Moucbel,  h  described 
by  Holland.  In  order  more  perfectly  to  remove  the  oxide 
(which,  ifleft  on  the  surface,  not  only  impair^  the  appear- 
ance and  the  strength  of  the  wire,  but  also  injure*  the 
draw-plate)  the  coil  of  wire  is  sometimea  immersed  in 
starch-water  or  stale  beer-jjrounda  during  the  operation  of 
drawing.  A  curious  and  important  discovery  was  made 
some  years  since  at  an  eminent  wire-manulactury,  where, 
in  order  to  heat  the  acid  liquor  in  which  the  annealed 
wire  was  ateeped,  some  ingots  of  brass  which  happened  to 
be  at  hand  were  made  red-hot  and  quenched  in  it.  It  was 
enfaeequently  found  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
Bp?"r  th"  braj.9,  the  iron  wire  had  become  coated  with  a 
thin  iihn  of  copper,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  passage 
through  the  di»w-plate,  acting,  it  would  appear,  like  a 
lubricating  medium.   So  important  was  the  advanta<;e 

Eined,  that  the  practice  has  been  universally  adopted  in 
It  ftotorv  of  uung  a  weak  toluUon  of  copper  in  tne  acid 
liquor  in  wnieh  iron  or  eted  irire  itwaahed.  The  film  of 
copper  iii  entirely  removed  by  the  last  annealing  process. 
The  operation  of  drawing  is  also  facilitated  by  tne  free 
Use  of  >creaie,  or,  for  the  finer  descnjjtions  of  ^viie,  '.vhx, 
to  lubricate  the  wire  a»  il  pHMies  through  the  plate.  The 
repeated  annealings  of  steel-wire  would  deprive  it  of  too 
nueh  of  it»  carbon*  but  for  the  practice,  which  i«  not  pur- 
•ued  with  iron  wire,  of  tommnding  it  with  charcoal-dust 
while  in  the  furnace.  The  rapidity  of  the  drawing  process 
must  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  metal,  the  hardest  steel 
wir.  u  n  iiiiti^  tlie  slusvt-hl  motion;  but  as  each  successive 


the  metal,  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  may  be  safely  in- 
creased as  the  wire  becomes  more  and  more  allt  nviated. 
Dr.  Ure  statc!>  that  iron  and  k>raM  wires  0  3  of  an  m*^%  io 
diameter  will  bear  drawing  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  inches 
per  second;  but  that  when  reduced  to U* 025,  or  of 
an  inch,  tbey  may  be  extended  at  tlie  rale  of  40  or  45 
inches  per  becond  ;  while  finer  wire  of  silver  and  copper 
may  be  drawn  out  from  W  to  7U  inches  in  a  second. 

Kven  when  m  i  l  ''ath  the  sjicatest  possible  cart,  the 
holes  ui  irua  or  iiteel  draw-plaies  will  enlarge  m  much 
with  wear  as  to  render  it  imposkible  to  draw  any  very 
great  length  Of  wira  perfectly  Uniterm  in  ttiieimeflk  1^ 
remedy  this,  Mr.  Broekedon  nrtained  a  patent  in  1819  fbr 
making  draw-plates  the  boles  of  which  consist  of  dianmntls 
or  other  hard  precious  stones.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  with  a 
plate  of  this  kind  mounted  with  a  nit)y.  jiierced  with  t 
tiole  0*0033  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire  170  munt* 
long  baa  been  drawn  so  perfectly  uniform,  that  no  dif- 
ference could  be  detected  either  ogr  wcigfaiiig  portioas  of 
equal  length  or  by  measuring  with  a  micrometer. 

Dr.  Wollaston  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  year  lfil3,  a  method  of  drawintj  wire  of  extreme 
tenuity,  suitable  tor  use  in  telescopes.    This  he  accom- 
pliabod,  in  the  first  instance,  by  borunr  or  drilling  a  rod  of 
silver,  longitudinally,  with  a  hole  une-ten^h  of  ita  own 
diameter,  and  then  Ailing  it  with  gold.  The  ooarpoood 
bar  being  drawn  into  wire  sUsth  or  ifeth  of  an  inch  in  du- 
meter,  the  silver  was  aOcrv^ards  dissolved  in  heated  nitric 
acid,  leaving  a  ^jerfect  eold  wire  ig^th  or  ots^h  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.    Finding  the  operation  of  drilling  the  silver 
rod  very  troubleiome,  he  auosequentlv  drew  platii\a  wire, 
and  cast  the  eilver  round  it,  treating  tne  compound  bar  as 
before.   The  extreme  ductility  of  the  precious  metals  u 
still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  manufacture  of  what 
,s  commonly  known  as  gold  wire,  but  which  is  really  lom.e! 
of  silver  gilt ;  actual  gold  wire  beinir  made  only  for  tilaerte- 
work  and  a  few  other  purpoees.    In  the  ordinary  mode  of 
makiog  gold  wire  a  nlver  rod  about  an  inch  thiek  ia 
eovereo  wHh  leaf-goM,  and  then  extended  to  the  icqnired 
tenuity  by  successive  diawinjjs  and  annealino  ;    tht-  |vc- 
portion  of  gold  allowed  to  a  pound  of  silver  beinsr  scld, 
mere  than  140  grains,  and  someiimes  as  little  as  lt»0  grains. 
Fme  gold  wire  is  used  for  wrapping  or  twiating  round 
thread  to  form  gold  thread  ;  and  ita  Mauty  ia  grcallj  in* 
creaied.  while  it  ia  enabled  to  cover  a  \ugu  anrfiMsc*  ligr 
flattening  it  between  polished  eteel  roller*. 

For  making  needles,  cards  for  the  wooilen  and  coHon 
manufacture,  and  various  oilier  articles  into  which  wire  u 
fabiicati  d,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  curvature  which 
it  receives  by  bcin£r  wound  upon  the  cylindrical  or  corneal 
drum  above  alluded  to.  This  is  done  by  drawing  the  wiie 
between  oina  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  ao  arranged  as 
to  bend  the  wire  into  a  wavy  lin"  'he  flexures  of  wtiic* 
trradnally  diminish  until  tliey  disappear  altoi^t-lher.  lea>inir 
the  wire  iH'ifectl)  straight.  The  size  of  v\ire  is  common  _v 
measured  by  means  of  a  gauge  which  consists  of  a  nlate  of 
bteei  with  a  series  of  deep  notches  or  slita  at  eacli  edge, 
varying  aliehtiv  from  each  other  in  width,  a«Hl  numbered 
according  to  tne  number  given  to  wire  of  cnrre^pondia; 
size.  An  ingenioua  kind  of  gauere  for  showing  the  a^-tuii 
di;imcteroi  wire  is  represented  in  Holbind's  \^otk,  con:i;-t;  ,• 
of  two  straight  steel  rulers  fixed  together  with  their  tfdga 
in  contact  at  one  end,  but  separated  about  half  an  iccbtf 
the  other  end,  where  a  crosa-piece  aervca  to  connect  thcia. 
The  narrow  triangular  apace  thua  left  between  the  edget 
of  the  rulers  will  receive  a  wire  of  any  size  not  exceediRC 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  a  series  of  equal  division 
marked  alont:  the  cdpe  of  one  ruler  will  attoid  the  rf»^J 
means  of  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  whethf: 
large  or  small. 

Among  the  many  uaee  to  which  wire  ia  appliad*  ftt 
manufacture  of  wire-gauze  or  eloth  ia  peculiarly  interntiDf. 
Beckm.^nn,  in  that  part  of  his  'History  of  Invention*' 
which  is  (levoled  to  tne  histoij  of  kniinni;  nets  a-.d  stock- 
inps  (vol.  iv.,  jip.  30^),  310,  ?,nglish  .ditmn  of  IH14\  «• 
presses  an  opinion  that  the  art  of  knitting  with  need'ci 
may  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  with  yui 
some  of  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  wire  net-work  formefif 
employed  tor  icreens ;  and  healludeito  some  very  old  *p(> 
cimensof  wire  nct-aork  plaited  or  woven  in  so  curmus  arJ 
ingenious  a  mamu'i  n-s  to  i^ive  iu-.c  'o  the  tradition  that  It* 
artists  who  made  them  wcic  t  nal  ln;]  In  mfeinal  agency  t 


arawing  mcreases  the  fibroua  or  filameuloua  character  of  j  accompliah  that  which  appears  too  difficult  £or  Hi^^^^,. 
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kill.  Plainer  kinds  of  weavinc:  are  performed  by  a  rnodi- 
t  cat  ion  of  the  comtnon  loom,  the  coarser  varieties  of 
voven  wire-work  produMd  bcinii:  used  for  fences,  phea^ 
anUiM.CMUMhdalciiirmiTCi,&e.;  while  tiw  finar  toito 
une  emplojred  for  l«nt«nw,  rieves,  floar^rCMlnir  wil^^iM^ 
lape remaking  macbirr-y,  -.rinrlmv-hlinHs,  &c.  The  pro- 
Jertv  whicL  jfcndcns  wuti-tiivuzu  tjj  i:;-.  a,luable  in  the  safety- 
amp  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  chevalier  Aldini 
or  the  construction  of  wir«  armour  for  the  use  of  firemen, 
V  hich,  though  very  licht,  is  in  a  great  measure  flame-proof. 
«Vire-g«UM  ia  alio  Mhiied  into  dish-covera,  baaketti  ud 
ither  uwftd  and  ornamental  artteles  by  pressing  it  b«tw«en 
noulda  into  the  required  shape,  which  it  retains  perma- 
lently.  This  pidcess  is  of  foreign  invention,  but  svas 
)atented  in  this  country  several  years  ag:o  by  Mr.  Gos.'ict, 
if  the  Iliit-tnarket,  Ix>ndon.  After  being  pressed  into  the 
equired  form,  the  articles  are  glrangthened  and  neatly 
iouhed  off  by  the  addition  of  hoopa  or  ring*  to  their  cdgea 
lefore  ttivy  are  remored  fhim  the  monld.  MneK  iron  and 
iT&ss  wire  is  tised  also  for  the  manufactnre  of  bird-caces, 
uudersi,  and  ottier  articles  of  similar  character.  Needle- 
naking  is  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  steel 
yin ;  but  tome  of  the  finest  sorts  are  made  into  watch- 
.prings,  in  which  form  they  receive  an  augmentation  of 
^alue  bevond  the  priiDe-cost  of  the  material  probably  un- 
)ar«]1elea  in  the  whole  range  of  mannihetnnne  industry. 
If  the  delicate  hair-like  s-printrs  alluded  to,  '-.hich  weigh 
)nly  one  tenth  of  a  jjrain,  70,000  arc  reqniicci  tu  vvei^h  a 
JOund  ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  though  perhaps 
low  (he  statement  may  be  hardly  correct,  that  the  value 
If  &\ic:h  sprinirt  is  half  a  guinea  each;  ao  that  while  a 
Mwnd  of  crude  iron  coat  but  one  balfpenWt «  pojind  of 
heee  delicate  nMuraftctnrtd  artietea  prodoeed  from  it  wete 
worth  35,000  guineas.  One  of  the  most  elegant  applica- 
ionsof  gold  and  silver  wire  is  to  the  production  of  Jtlanree 
)r  Jiligr<ine  woil,,  t  i  ii  rni  which,  according  to  Bee  kn.nr.ti, 
fine  gold  and  Silver  wire,  often  curled  or  twisted  in  a  &er- 
aentine  form,  and  sometimes*  plaitcdi  are  worked  through 
iach  other  and  aoldered  together  ao  m  to  form  ieatoona, 
lowers,  and  Tarioas  ornaments ;  and  in  many  places  also 
hev  are  frpq'i''  "t1y  melted  together  by  the  blow-pipe  into 
ittle  balls,  by  which  means  the  thiead>  are  so  cntwi>1ed 
w  to  have  a  nuisl  beautil'ul  and  pleasant  cflect.'  This 
tind  of  work  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  much 
.'mployed  for  caskets,  needle-cases,  trinket-boxes,  baskets, 
dinner  and  vaiioua  decorations  for  church  furniture ;  but 
t  hea  in  a  great  measure  fallen  into  disuse.  Spangle* 

it  Jifullfllf.y,  which  are  small  round  leaves  of  metal, 
pierced  in  the  middle,  and  used  for  oinameniing  garments, 
ire  also  formed  of  wire.  A  piece  of  wire  is  twi>ted  round 
i  rod  like  the  thread  of  a  screw,  and  then  cut  into  little 
ipiral  rings,  each  of  which,  being  laid  on  a  smooth  anvil, 
B  flattened  by  a  hammer  into  the  form  of  a  spangle. 

An  important  purpose  to  which  iron  wire  has  been 
wcently  applied  is  in  the  manulactnre  of  ropes,  which  are 
»'ery  superior  in  strenirth  to  thOiKj  made  of  hemp,  weight 
or  weight.  An  account  of  wire  ropes  is  triven  under  Rope, 
fol.  XX.,  p.  156 ;  and  under  Suspbnsion-Bridok,  vol.  zxiu., 
pp.  336-7.  are  notices  of  wire  bridges. 

(Beckmann's  Htttory  of  InveHiiotu^^iA.  ii.,  pp.  212-234 ; 
.\nder!K>n*s  Hitlory  of  Commerce ;  Holland's  Mant{facturet 
n  Metidy  vol.  ii..  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopfpdia  ;  He- 
>erf8  Engineer't  and  Mechanic  g  Enrycloptedia ;  Dr. 
LJre's  Dictionary  qf  Arit ;  Barlow's  Treatise  on  Machinery 
md  Manufactur^f,  in  the  Enevelopofdia  Metropolttana.) 

WIR&<JAU2E  LAMP.   (Lamp,  Safbty.] 

WIRE- WORM,  a  name  given  by  farmers  to  the  larvsB 
)f  several  insects  injurious  to  various  crops:  they  are 
♦pecies  of  the  coleopterous  genus  El. iter ,  po])u!ai  ly  known 
IS  Skip-jacka,  so  called  on  account  of  their  power  of  throw- 
ng  themselvea  up  in  the  air  with  «  apriag  when  laid  upam 
Jieir  backs. 

The  Blater  (Agriotat)  tineatut  pradneea  e  larva  which 
s  extremely  injurious  to  oats,  often  appearing  in  great 
lumbers  and  destroying  whole  fields  of  com.  It  attacks 
:he  roots,  when  the  leaves  tnin  yellow  and  die  off.  Tlic 
Elaler  {Agnotet)  tpuiator  b  another  destrv;ctive  species, 
tta  larva,  like  that  of  the  last,  resembles  the  common 
meal-worm  in  appearance,  and  may  be  found  at  the  roots 
9f  withering  lettuces,  bv  destroying  which  plant  it  greatly 
innoys  the  gardener,  tt  cats  the  root  as  far  as  the  collar, 
when  the  plant  dies.  Hnnerhipus  negetit,  another  insect 
tht  laivftof  wbidi  it  cidJed  wiie-woinii,ia  leaa  dioiice  in  its 


ravages,  destroying  plants  of  all  kinds.  ¥i{\v  \'  ire-'.^  irmn 
of  this  kind  have  been  found  preying  on  the  roots  of  e 
single  plant. 

liie  wire-worm  ia  iiuuriooato  hope  and  deatmetife  to  tU 
onUnaty  vegetablea.  In  1838  it  anioMly  demagcd  the 

potato  crops  in  Shropshire,  Worcestershirr,  and  Hereford- 
i  shire.  Mr.  Hope  attributes  the  disease  CdLlcd  curl  to  it. 
It  attacks  potatoes  w  hen  the  slices  are  placed  in  the  earth. 
Mr.  Andrew  Knight  recommended  as  a  remedy  to  plant 
whole  potatoes,  and  not  slices.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  recom* 
mended  the  burying  of  slicea  of  potato  at  the  raota  of  in* 
feeted  plants  to  attract  the  worm.  Lord  Albemarle  ad- 
vises the  use  of  rape-cake  in  powder  fi<!  a  manure  to  the 
ground  drilled  for  w  heat  where  wire-w  orms  abound.  Hand- 
pickinj:  -.r.  iri^  to  l  e  the  only  effectual  way  of  netting  rid 
of  them.  The  mole,  fowls,  and  above  all,  rooks,  are  their 
natural  enemies;  and  the  last-named  bird  is  a  valuable 
ally  of  the  ikimer  in  following  the  oloogh  tneka  to  d»* 
TOOT  theie  miwhievoiia  hnm. 

(Westwood,  in  Gardener's  Magazine,  No.  9C  ;  aadBppCb 
in  Enlnmnliiigienl  Trutisuctiotis,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  2.) 

WlKKSWORTH.an  antient  market-town  of  Derbyshire, 
140  miles  from  London,  and  i3  miles  north  of  Derby :  it  ia 
on  the  road  from  the  Amber  Gate  station  on  the  North 
Midland  Railwey  to  Matlock,  and  i>  between  five  and 
milea  from  the  nulway  and  three  from  Metloek.  Wirka- 
worth  is  the  antient  seat  of  the  lead-trade,  and  is  situated 
near  the  southern  edce  of  the  mining  district,  in  a  valley 
nearly  shut  in  by  limestone  hills.  The  view  from  the 
crags'  at  Stonnis,  about  a  mile  from  Wirkswcrth,  is  laid, 
by  the  author  of  *Peak  Scenery,'  to  be  unequalled  la 
Derbyahire  in  ita  approach  tAjgraadeur.  Roman  emnv 
and  relics  hare  been  fonnd  at  Wirksworth.  The  right  of 
holding  a  weekly  market  was  gmnled  in  1307,  by  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henrj'  IIL  The  manor  and 
hundred  belong  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  and  the  dean 
of  Lincoln,  who  ia  the  patron  of  the  living,  enjoys  some 
manorial  ri^ito  «Mdl  attach  to  the  church.  The  town  is 
governed bvn oooitable  and headborough, and  it  lighted 
with  gas.  The  antient  courts,  called  Barmote  Courts,  are 
held  twice  a  year  at  Wiiksworth,  in  a  handsome  ttone 
building,  erected  m  1814,  at  the  co.st  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. In  this  place  is  kept  the  miners'  standard  dish  for 
lead-ore,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  vicar  was 
formerly  entitled  by  custom  to  every  fortieth  dish  (of  14 
pint.sl  of  lead-ore  raised  in  the  parish.  The  living  is  n 
vicarage,  held  with  Middlcton,  value  340/.  The  church  ia 
a  handsome  Gothic  stnicture  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contains  several  interesting  monuments.  The  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  by  .Anthony Gell.  afterthe  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago 
a  new  school-house  was  built,  to  accommodate  200  bojTi; 
but  the  number  of  scholars  a  few  yeaia  afterwaida  wia 
under  10.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  MethodiUs 
have  places  of  worship. 

The  entile  parish  ol  Wirksworth  comnnsea  14,G-10  acres. 
It  extends  into  the  three  hundreds  of  \Viiksworth.  Apple- 
tree,  and  High  Peake.  The  popuUtioOt  in  1841,  waa  7881« 
disfaributed  as  (taliotm:— 

Wirksworth,  jparidi   .      •      •  •  .  4122 

Callow,  hamlet               •      •  •  *  112 

CYomford,  chat)elt7  •      •      •  •  •  1407 

Hoptoo,  towosnip    •      •      •  •  •  8S 

Ible,  township        .....  98 

Middleton-ln  Wirksworth,  hamlet  .  .  1031 

Ivonbrook  Grange,  hamlet        .  •  .  30 

Alderwasley,  chapelry      «      •  •  •  898 

Ashleyhay,  township         .       .  •  ,  272 

Bitrgin,  township      .        .        .  «  •  149 

Ideridgehay  and  .^Vllton,  townships  .  .  194 

The  cotton,  hosiery,  hat,  and  some  other  manufactmet 
are  carried  on  in  the  parish.  [DsuvaRiaB,  vol.  viil., 
p.  422.]  The  living  of  Cromford  is  »  perpetual  curaer, 
valned  at  96/.  H  opt  on  is  flunous  for  m  quarries,  which 
afford  excellent  mateiial  for  mantel-pieces.  The  li-.ing  of 
Alderwasley  is  a  donative.  {Jouniey'Book  qf  England^ 
Dei  bi.'ii'::-'    llhodi's's  Pfnh  Scenery, 

W 1 RT  E.M  B  KRG.    [  W  ii  rtembbbo.1 

WISBADEN.  or  WIESBADEN,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  is  situated  in  e  small  end  pleasant  vallev 
on  the  aoulbem  declivity  of  Mount  Tauoua.  On  the  aoota 
and  eaat  it  ia  aunounded  by  nob  patttma  and  comflalil^ 
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and  on  tbe  north  by  gtatie  eminences  covered  vnth  vines, 
pioteeted  from  th«  bleak  vinds  bjr  the  lofty  wooded 
mountains  beyond.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  there  are  productive  gardens  and  orcharda,  and  on 
every  side  neat  iarmhouses  and  viUages.    WishntiL'n  is  an 
open  and  constantly  improving  tuwti,  and  haa  broad  and 
WclKpaved  streets.   This  place  owes  its  prosperity  and  its 
Mune,  ^Badeiit'  to  the  celeorated  hot  springs,  which  were 
known  to  the  Roniuia,  and  arc  spoken  of  by  Pliny  the 
Kldcr,  who  says,  'Sunt  et  Mattiaci  in  Gemania  lontes 
calidi,  quorum  haustus  triduo  fervet*   (Nat.  Hitf^^  xxxi. 
2.)    Thtri'  are  in  all  fourteen  warm  and  two  cold  niint'ral 
springs.    The  warmest  spnti^,  which  is  called  the  Koch- 
brunnen,  I. the  'boiling  sprinp,' has  a  ttinporature  of 
156°  Fahr,   ITie  water  is  used  both  lor  bathing  and  drink- 
ing :  the  town  has  only  one  spring  of  water  nt  for  drink- 
ins( ;  all  the  others  are  brackish.   There  are  twcnty-tive 
private  bathing-houses  and  two  public  ones,  the  hospital 
baths,  and  the  city  bath.    The  preM.'nt  palace  wa.s  built  by 
John  Louis,  duke  of  iNa^au,  towards  the  end  ol  the  six- 
teenth cnntury ;  it  contains  a  library  of  'J7,(K)()  volumes. 
The  town-hall  iti  worthy  of  notice  lor  some  carvings  in 
wood  and  other  ornaments.   The  new  Kur  Saal,  bunt  in 
1800.  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  %0  feet  in  front,  and  170 
feet  deep.   It  contains  a  splendid  saloon.  127  feet  long  and 
67  broad,  which  has  a  gallery  supported  by  twenty-eight 
•jillars  and  four  pilasters  of  marbie  found  in  the  country. 
'The  daily  table-u'hote  isscPi  cd  in  the  saloon,  which  is  ako 
used  as  a  ball  and  assembly  room.   The  gaming-room  is 
on  the  right,  and  the  supper-rooms  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
saloon.   Another  building,  which  deserves  notice  as  one  of 
rhe  largest  and  handsomest  in  the  town,  is  the  hdtel  called 
the  Vier  .Jahreszeiten,  which  has  a  frontage  of  '210  feet,  and 
contains  1-H  apartments,  with  a  large  and  splendid  saloon, 
and  good  baths.    To  these  we  may  add  the  duke's  palace, 
the  Uarracka  for  800  men,  tbe  new  school,  the  new  tneatre, 
and  the  little  ludace,  in  wldeh  there  is  a  public  libraiy  of 
flObOOO  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  Roman  coins, 
and  inscriptions,  mostly  dug  up  in  the  town  and  environs ; 
for  the  Romans  had  a  statioti  here,  and  there  are  still  sonic 
remains  of  the  fort  built  by  Dru.-^us,  and  Roman  baUi» 
and  sepulchres  have  been  <li.->covcred.    lliere  are  also  in 
tile  neighbourhood  frasxments  of  a  wall  from  15  to  20 
feet  high,  faced  with  iua.sonry,  ajad  calkd  Heidenmaucr.. 
t.«.  the 'heathen  wall.'  There  are  several  useful  public 
institutfoKs,  such  as  a  school  for  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
civil  architecture,  an  anticjuarian  society,  an  orphan  asvlnin, 
anil  a  liouse  of  correction.    The  town  ha-s  one  Lutheran, 
one  Calvinist,  and  onr  Uij;;i;in  ('atholic'  church.  The  in- 
habitant.-., y,;ud  to  be  now  lO.OOO,  have  some  manufacturt'^, 
but  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  duchy,  the  garrison,  the  baths, 
whiell  are  annoallT  viaited  b^  12,000  to  15,000  strangers, 
by  agriculture,  ana  fhe  cattivation  of  their  gaidcna  and 
vineyards. 

(Brockhaus.  Con  venations:  Lexicon  ;  Murray,  Handbook 
of  Noilhrrti  Germantf ;  Hewi,  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen 
lif  Nwstu ;  Hassel ;  Stein;  Hurschelmann.) 

WISBECH,  a  munidyal  borough  and  aeapoct,  in  the 
county  of  Oambrtdire,  }n  the  dlvidon  of  the  Ule  of  Ely. 
and  hundred  of  Wi'-bech,  HO  miles  north  fajcait  from  Lon- 
don, in  52°  42'  N.  lat.  and  W  E.  Inn^. 

The  town  is  situated  in  the  flat"  di.^trict  of  the  Fens, 
ehi^/  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Nene.  The  town 
ia  about  7  miles  from  fhe  embankment  of  the  Wash  where 
it  ia  crossed  by  the  road  from  King'*  lynn  to  Sutton.  The 
Xtreeent  bridge  of  stone,  which  eonneeta  tiie  two  parts  of 
the  towti,  wa.s  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  Wmf.,  in  , 
the  place  of  a  wooden  one  whieti  was  destroyed  in  175K.  ; 
It  has  only  one  arch  of  72  feet  span.  The  road-w  ay  is  so 
narrow  as  not  to  allow  two  carnag«.s  to  pass,  and  the 
descent  from  the  ccnLe  so  steep  that  accidents  frequently 
occur  from  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  mmd  novtment 
of  Teldcica  when  heavily  laden.  The  town  ifeelf  has  a  Twat 
and  uniform  appcatancc;  the  houses  are  toler?^'}  ■-nod, 
the  strecl-s  are  clean  and  lighted  with  tras,  and  a  tiand- 
sorac  riicus,  which  was  constructed  in  islG,  occupies  the 
space  on  which  the  castle  of  Wisbech  formerly  stood.  The 
surrounding  country  ia  exceedingly  bare  of  trees.  The 
markets  both  for  meat  and  Tcgetablea  are  well  aunplied. 
In  dry  seasons  however  water  for  domeetie  we  n  very 
■oanly  and  bad,  the  best  heme:  o{\cn  rain-water  collected 
ia  ciateitlB  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 


Tlie  Corn  Exchange,  or  Exchange  Hall,  was  built  by 
the  corporation  in  nil,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
merchants  and  farmers  on  the  market-day,  but  thcgr  did 
not  find  it  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  deserted  it.  In 
1831  it  was  inclosed  bv  the  capital  burgesses,  and  con- 
verted into  a  room  for  lectures,  conceita,'and  similar  pur- 
poses, the  rooms  above  being  used  as  billiard -rooms  and 
news-rooms.  At  the  back  of  the  Com-Exch&oge  is  a 
large  plot  of  ground  used  as  a  cattle-market. 

The  New  Town-Hall  was  built  in  1801  on  the  site  of  a 
building  called  'The  Firkin  Cross,'  Which  was  the  butler- 
markets  tlie  town  having  formei]y  had  a  considerable 
trade  in  butter,  but  the  land  in  the  ueighbOTirhood  is 
now  nearly  all  under  tillaire,  and  the  butter  trade  hxi 
ceased.  The  lower  part  of  the  Town-Hall  is  the  poultry- 
market  ;  one  division  of  the  upper  part  is  the  custom- 
house, and  Uie  other  diviaion  ia  tae  comeil-ohamoer  of  the 
burgesses. 

The  House  of  Correction  was  built  in  1807-  It  ha.-  x 
tread-wheel  erected  at  an  expense  of  (iOOi.,  which  is  uacd 
as  a  flour-mill ;  the  prisoners  are  generally  about  30.  The 
sessions-house,  or  shire-hall,  is  part  of  the  aame  buildiiti^ 
and  in  it  the  LammaS  assizes  and  Midsununer  and  Epi- 
phany sessions  are  held.  The  workhouse  was  built  ia 
1722,  and  cost  about  2000/.  A  tinion  woifchouae  liaa  beea 
since  built,  which,  when  ]i'<]<ii1ritiait  Tetuina  for  1841 
were  given  in,  contained  l')-}  persons. 

The  market-place  occupies  a  large  piece  of  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  In  1811  it  was  paved  with  York- 
shire slabe  at  an  expense  of  llTOf.  The  public  baths,  & 
short  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  w(»t  bank  of  the 
river,  are  small,  but  neatly  constructed. 

St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  large  and  antient  buildinz,  wi'h 
a  tower  detached  from  the  body.  The  cliaoiber  over  ihc 
porch  is  used  as  a  pubhc  library.  St.  Peters  is  a  vicanse. 
which,  with  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  is  of  the  annual  valu« 
of  1779/. :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  The  New 
Chapel,  which  is  a  perpetual  curacy^  under  trustees,  is  <?: 
the  annual  value  or  2()o/.  There  is  a  Qeneral  Baptist 
Chapel,  a  Haptist  Chaj)el,  a  IMethodist  Chapel,  an  Imie- 
pendent  Chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  Unitarians  and 
Quakers.  A  nnt  cemetery  haa  been  reoently  fiomed  and 
opened. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  established  in  1549  bv  i 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  Two  scholarships  for  Magdales 
College,  Cambridge,  were  attached  to  it,  but  the  funds  were 
misapptiid  for  many  yeai-s,  till  in  1765  the  corponiticra 
were  cotopelled  by  proceedings  in  Chancery  to  restotf 
them  to  the  purposes  of  tlie  founder.  A  charity-flchoci 
for  boys  and  another  for  jgirla  were  established  about  173Ql 
There  are  several  publio  oharities  in  Wiabeeb,  HMMl  ef 
which  were  under  the  management  of  the  coiporation.  but 
are  now  under  trustees,  according  to  the  regtilations  of  \hi 
Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

There  is  a  canal  between  Wisbech  and  Oulweil.  which 
was  completed  in  1792:  it  connects  the  Nene  with  the 
Ouse.  Considerable  sums  have  lately  been  expended  ia 
making  new  sluices  and  repairing  old  ones. 

The  navigation  of  the  Nene  to  Wisbech  had  CTadnaJIy 
become  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the  avcuiTmU- 
tion  of  mud  and  sand ;  but  by  cuts  and  other  w  ork-,  it  ha--> 
recently  been  much  improved.  The  mills  vvhicli  were 
used  to  force  the  water  to  the  sea  are  no  longer  needed, 
and  vessels  pan  arrive  at  the  quay  of  the  port  withontaM^ 
material  impediment  The  venek  belonging  to  Wiabcw 
in  1842  were  22  under  50  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  o(7^\ 
tons,  and  56  above  50  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  520.' 
tons.  There  are  two  steamers,  under  .'M)  tons  burlht-n.  i' 
1841  the  number  of  vessels  which  s,ailed  coastwavs  ^'---s 
the  port  were  840,  total  39,317  Ions;  the  number  w;.  ^ 
entered  the  port  were  1024,  total  62,401  tons.  Ia  184L.:£ 
British  and  16  foreign  vessels,  total  4674  tons,  entered  Wis- 
bech from  foreign  ports ;  I  British  and  3  foreien,  total  502 
totia,  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  There  is  no  colonial  trade. 
In  1840  the  gross  receipt  of  cu.stoms'  duty  was  R'jUI/. 
i  The  corporation,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  At:. 
>  consisted  of  ten  (-apital  burgesses  and  40y.  frnchoiMcn 
who  were  householders  in  the  town.  The  buigeaaoa  wot 
elected  by  the  household  freeholders.  The  whole  imate 
of  the  ooraoration,  including  the  burgesees.  in  1835  vr» 
280,  and  the  total  population  of  the  i  lorough  was  v^TTT. 
The  governing  charter  was  21  C'lia.s.  II.  By  the  Mun  . 
Reform  Act  Wisbech  was  divided  into  2  ward*,  with  • 
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aldernu  II,  ami  18  council  I  ore.  The  burgesses  on  the  roll 
in  the  firet  registration  in  1835  were  806;  th«  liouU  of  the 
txxwifb  were  not  altered. 

In  1841  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Wisbech  St.  Peter 
8580;  ofWubech  St  Mary.  1590;  and  of  th«  cha- 
pclrfof  Giiyhim,  332:  total  lO;^!. 

A  castle  wa  -  h'lilt  nt  Wisbech  in  1086  by  William  I. 
Prom  the  Donu-sday  liook  it  appears  that  '  In  tlie  town 
two  fisheries  did  render  to  the  abbot  [of  Ely]  M.DCKI  eels, 
nnd  at  present  doth  render  1.^.  4^.  The  abbot  hath  soke 
pver  ali  the  men  of  the  town  "  The  inhabitants  were  made 
loU-free  by  grant  fiom  Richard  I.,  and  confinned  by  sub* 
C!>quent  kinit^.  Wnbedi  aulfered  greatly  mora  than  once 
bvllie  breiikin;;  dounof  the  embankments  and  overflowing 
ot  till'  sea.  Ill  1379  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Wy.-,- 
6t".h  was  established ;  and  there  were  eight  minor  guilds. 
Ihis  last  meetine  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  waii  in 
1:)57(1  Edw.  VlTX  but  there  is  no  entry  of  pwceedings 
alter  1640^  aooo  tftor  the  dissolution  of  the  mooaitenea,, 
when  th«  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  suppresaod.  Com* 
missioneni  met  at  Elj  in  1">48  to  infjnire  mto  its  affairs 
and  property.  The  ca&tle  was  dismantled  in  the  rei«fn  of 
Henry  II. ;  it  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  123G. 
n  nd  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  It  had  a  constable,  and  several 
]M  t-^ons  were  confined  in  it  m  state  piisonen.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  fnihopt  of  Ely»  and  wa*  afterwards 
bought  by  Thurloe.  Croiawelllt  aeetetaiy,  who  rehnilt  it  as 
a  modern  mansion.    It  has  since  been  demolished. 

TAfi  History  uf  TVisbech^  Wisbech,  1833 ;  Municipal 
c     ■■.-.■■lions'  ii^j'ort,  1835;  PatOimaUorff  Oommttt.) 

WiSHV.  rGf»THI.AND.] 

WISi-lLNSlN.    [Mississirpi  RIVIB.] 
WISCONSIN  mU&.  rMiauHim  Rivbb.] 
WISCONSIN  k  a  part  of  thetMted  fltatea  of  North 

America,  extending  over  the  most  iiorth-weatcrn  pi  r'ion 
of  the  country  wliieli  i>i  east  of  tlie  Mi-shiswippi  luvi  r.  It 
lies  between  Vj'' ;iO' iind  49^  N.  kt.  and  between  10' 
and  95°  W.  long.  On  the  boutli  it  bordens  on  Illinois,  from 
which  state  it  is  separated  by  the  parallel  of  42"  30'.  Its 
eastern  aide  ia  waihed  by  Lake  Micbigaa  from  the  bound- 
ary-line of  niittob  to  tiiat  targe  inlet  wmch  is  called  Gruen 
Hay.  This  bay  receives  a  river,  called  Menomoair',  .vhich 
constitutes  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  tlie 
northern  peninsula  of  the  stale  of  Michigan  nearly  to  its 
sMorcc.  Where  the  river  approaches  LaUe  Desert,  the 
dividing  Une  passes  through  that  lake  to  the  source  of  the 
river  MontreaJ*  and  then  along  thianverto  ita  mouth  in 
Lalce  Superior.  The  noit  wertem  portion  of  Lake 
Superior  lies  within  Wisconsin.  On  the  noiih-west  Wis- 
cuiisiu  bonlei^  on  the  British  colonies.  The  boundaiy-line 
between  these  countries  begins  on  the  i^ihores  of  Lake 
Superior  at  the  month  of  Pigeon  River  (48°  N.  lat.)  and 
iiiiis  through  a  series  of  lakes  connected  with  one  another 
by  abort  nvers  westward  to  Bainv  lake  and  the  Lake  of 
tne  Woods.  The  westerti  bonn^wy-line  of  Wiaoondn  is 
formed  by  a  nieridian  line  drawn  from  the  south-ea.sfem 
fxfreraity  of  the  I.«ike  of  the  Woods  to  the  MiK>.issipni, 
\vliich  river  it  strikes  below  Lake  Cass,  Farther  .south  the 
"Mi-^issippi  divides  WiiconsiQ  from  Iowa  Territory.  The 

c  a  of  Wi>con8)a  bestimated  at  95,ouo  smiare  miles,  or 
about  10,000  square  inilea  more  than  Great  Britain. 

Ekvation  </  the  Cbunlry.— Wiseonatn  tt  more  than 
760  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  in  a  straight  line, 
and  between  l(/70  and  1080  miles  from  the  .Tuan  d«i 
Fiica  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific.  The  elevation 
of  the  two  great  lakes  lying  east  and  north  of  it  has 
been  determined.  Lake  Michigan  is  505  feet,  and  Lake 
Superior  Wff  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  The  only  point  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Miadasippi  in  these  parts  which  has 
<  \:ictly  been  determined  is  Koch  Island  (41*  .'W),  which  is 
;t  degree  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin  and 
TjH'Z  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  other  data  are 
less  exact.  According  to  the  observations  of  Major  Long, 
the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  River  is  680 
feet  above  the  sea,  bnt  this  appears  to  be  somewhat  too 
low,  and  others  give  it  780  feet  elevation.  The  country 
tinrronnding  the  lakes  which  constitute  the  bead-waters  of 
tht;  Mississippi  is  estimated  to  be  about  1300  flwrt  above 
the  sca-levef.  Along  the  British  boundary-line  isthe  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  which  is  1040,  and  Rainy  Lake,  which  is  nhnitt 
1  lOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Grand  Portage,  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Pigeon  Kiver  iiowitm 
esMward  into  Lake  Superior  ind  tba  mteia  whidi  luii 
P.  a.  No.  1740. 


westward  towards  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  probably  sumewbat 
more  than  1200  feet  abova  the  aea,  or  not  qune  800  ImI 

above  Lake  Superior. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^We  arc  only  well  acquainted  vnth 
those  parte  of  Wisconsin  which  an  contiguofis  to  tht 
boundaiy><line8.  The  interior  faaa  been  trnvanmbjliatkm 
along  three  water^eomaas,  but  no  aeeottnt  of  these  part* 
has  been  given. 

Tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods  occupies  the  most  north-western 
comer  of  Wisconsin.  This  lake  is  about  75  miles  lons» 
and  from  10  to  35  or  40  miles  wide.  The  aoifikoe  la 
studded  with  numerous  islands  of  vaiiona  ritaa  and 
fbrms.  The  larger  part  of  the  lake  is  witfdn  ^  Brftirii 
territories,  and  its  waters  are  carried  off  to  Lake  Win- 
ijipsgt  by  a  very  rapid  river  called  likewise  Winnipeg. 
The  country  surroundmg  the  lake  is  one  of  the  most  Jrtarv 
imaginable.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  the  suiiace  exceed- 
ingly rugged  and  broken,  and  the  .soil  unifiindjr  ttlill ;  in 
many  places  it  is  totally  wanting,  A  sofitaij  wooai  daar. 
earahoo,  or  bear  b  ocearionally  foand,  and  a  h^-starvad 
family  of  savaees  sometimes  fix  their  solitary  rf^idcncc 
upon  some  of  the  water-courses  and  suljsist  on  fisfi.  The 
woods  contain  only  a  few  stunted  trees,  among  '.vlnch  the 
must  numerous  are  two  species  of  pine,  caUed  white  and 
red  eptnette,  a  small  species  of  pitch  pine,  birch,  and  a 
hard  or  variety  of  poplar.  The  undergrowth  ia  daoaa  in 
many  places,  and  consists  of  stunted  oak  and  a  sraat  nnn- 
ber  of  bti.shes  which  produce  berries.  Rainy  River  falh 
into  the  I^ke  of  the  Woods,  and  extends  ea-stward  ItX) 
miles  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  country  along 
its  course  is  of  a  better  description.  Here  bottom.s  and 
table-lands  of  considerable  extent  are  often  met  with,  but 
thmr  at*  generally  bounded  by  tracts  of  n  tugfaA  and 
broken  eharaeter.  The  forata  are  more  dense  om  hwrr, 
and  contain,  besides  the  above-mentioned  trrr>,  white  oalc, 
ash.  hickory,  water-maple,  white  walnut,  linden,  and  elm. 
Tlie  pine  and  white  birch  are  more  abundant,  and  attain  a 
stately  size.  It  seems  that  ia  Ihiii  part  considerable  tracts 
are  fit  for  cultivation.  The  country  farther  east  ia  not  quite 
■0  good,  but  much  better  than  that  which  anmnada  tiia 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  FMtdies  of  ground  suseepttble  of  eul> 
tivation  here  .ind  there  present  thcnT^rlvf;  The  forest- 
trees  exhibit  a  greater  variety  and  aliaui  a  larger  size  ;  but 
as  the  dividing  lidge  between  the  waters  of  I^ke  Siipciii  r 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  approached,  tracts  of  flat  and  marshy 
lands  beoome  more  numerous  and  more  extensive*  ana 
in  lha  inmediate  vicinity  oC  that  limit  the  oountiy  nppeaia 
to  eonsirt  almost  entirely  of  swamps,  qai^ires,  ana  et^|^ 
nant  pools.  The  swamps  have  a  growth  nf  pr  ice,  epi- 
nette,  and  larch,  and  some  pines,  exceedingiy  dense,  and 
in  some  places  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by «  profu- 
sion of  underwood.  The  lakes  of  this  region  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  thronged  vrith  islands.  From  tha 
watershed  the  broken  and  rodgr  coantn  deacaoda  rather 
rapidly  towards  the  norttiem  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  whtn 
it  terminates  in  precipitous  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from 
200  to  -100  feet.  The  ccuntrv'  contiguous  to  the  southern 
shores  of  LakeSuperio;  is  little  known.  When  seen  from 
the  lake  it  rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shores 
into  diflh,  fhim  100  to  400  feet  above  the  water.  These 
clifia  an  t<»7  ateepi  nnd  ntber  ban  or  only  eovared  with 
low  boshes.  Fbrest  trees  rarety  oeeur,  except  in  Am  do* 
preisions  Torn-  !  1  y  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  or  in  the 
recesses  of  soniti  bi^s.  The  rivers  generally  form  cataracts 
at  a  short  distance  above  their  mouths. 

The  country  surrounding  the  lakes,  whose  united  waters 
eonstitttte  the  most  remotAlbaderof  the  Mississippi,  oonMl 
of  a  succession  of  awtapa.  «nd  of  sandy  lidnea  ovetgrown 
with  pines,  and  In  some  parts  tiiere  are  extensive  tavannahs 
with  a  scanty  vegetation.  It  docs  not  seem  fitforcullivalinn, 
and  contains  little  game.  Below  the  Falls  of  Packat^Riiia 
47°  20'  N.  lat.)  the  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  oi  th,- 
river  is  alluvia],  and  well  timbered  with  pine,  hemlock,  and 
other  kinds  of  trees.  At  aomo  diltaiieo  bolow  the  falls 
the  riyer  passes  throi^(h  an  immense  qrpresaiwamp.  South 
of  thta  swamp,  wlueh  »  called  Thmerack  Swamp,  the  eomi' 
try  along  the  river  presents  a  dreary  aspect  of  high  barren 
knobs  covered  with  dead  or  fallen  piiie  timber  ;  only  in  ft 
few  places  there  are  ridges  of  yellow  or  pitch  pine,  and 
there  occur  occasionally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tha 
river  small  bottoms  overjpx>wn  with  lime-trees,  elm,  oais^ 
and  ash.  The  Miaussippi  is  here  a  small  river,  flowing 
through  a  low  eounliy.  In  approaching  the  flMMth  of  tte 
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flhe  Siver  and  the  Big  lUpid^  the  comitiy  changes  into  a 
fine  prairie  with  grovet  of  pine  on  the  edget  of  the  bank^ 
and  oeauAmMj  ■  amall  bottom  of  oek,  aah,  end  maple. 

Tfic  soil,  wliich  (arthrr  norHi  is  sandy,  ba.s  bore  more  con- 
sistL'iKe,  and  it  is  suppustd  that  it  would  jiruduce  small 
grain  in  abuinliuice  ;  thi^  t)ottoms  are  rich  and  fit  for  corn 
end  hemp.  Below  the  Big  Rapids  the  woods  arc  still  more 
extensive,  but  in  approaching 8t.  Anthony's  Falls  the  coun- 
trjr  is  either  entirely  barren  or  »  pnurie  with  aoaceeJy  any 
timber,  except  some  icrab  oak.  The  bottome  are  very 
•Diall- 

All<'r  tlL-ciTKlinii  tliL-  Fulls  oi'  St.  Anthony  iha  Miiai*- 
sippi  enters  h  itiiioti  of  limestone.  It  runs  in  a  bottom, 
which  below  Lake  Pepin  widens  from  4  to  12  miles. 
This  bottom  b  nniformly  bounded  by  limestone  cliffs, 
which  are  ji^enerally  abrupt  and  otlcn  precipitoua.  Within 
the  bottoms,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  iJuce  Pepin,  iio- 
lated  liill^  and  knolis  nV  considoi able  iiiatcnitvide  ba-sed  upon 
horiiontai  stra'a  of  rock  and  lovveriiiij;  to  \aiious  heiphts 
are  frequently  met  with.  The  valley  consists  of  piaiiie 
and  woodlands  alteniatin^:  the  former  arc  usually  elevated 
above  the  reach  of  floods  and  are  richly  covered  with  hert>- 
Age  and  flowers ;  while  the  latter  austain  a  lieavy  growth  of 
trees,  but  the  jfreater  part  is  innndafed  in  flood  time.  The 
cliffs  bounding:  this  fine  valUy  are  of  different  heitrhts. 
Above  Ijike  Pepm  they  vary  bvt  wot  n  1(K)  to  ■Ji)0  feet,  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  lake  they  attain  from  ;*K)  to  r>(Xi  feet,  and  be- 
low it  they  rise  to  700  or  800  feet  over  the  surface  of  the 
nver.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River  they 
iunk  again  to  500  feet,  and  south  of  it  they  are  ttiU  Jower. 
These  hif^h  lands  are  intersected  by  deep  and  nnmenras 
rivers  and  walercouises,  wliieli  give  to  that  j>art  of  the 
country  a  hilly  and  broken  aspect.  At  the  back  of  them 
the  country  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys;  the  hills  are 
IJgh  and  rugged,  and  contain  timber ;  the  valleys  often  pre- 
sent extensive  flats,  abounding  in  lakes,  swamps,  and 
ponds.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  vegetation  not  vigorous; 
the  trees  do  not  attain  their  full  growth.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  (he  east  by  a  ridt;e  of  hills,  whieh.  near  44' 
N.  lat.,  is  called  the  Ocooch  and  Smokey  Mountains,  and 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  Porcupine  Hills  or  Wis- 
eonain  Mountains.  Their  altitude  is  estimated  at  1200 
f^et  above  the  common  level,  or  about  2000  feet  above 
tide-water.  This  hilly  region  lies  near  90*  W.  longnfnd  there 
originate  the  head-waters  of  a  great  numl)er  of  rivers  and 
numerous  lakes.  Tlie  country  ea>\  of  this  ridge  is  less 
broken  and  rugged,  the  soil  u  less  sandy,  the  vegetation 
more  IttXurianC  and  the  forest  trees  attain  a  more  stately 
growth.  Large  tracts  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  are  con- 
Sdered  flt  fbr  euHivation.  The  forests  on  the  Oeooch  and 
Wisconsin  Mountains  eonsif^t  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  pitch 
pine,  and  white  pine  of  excellent  quality,  but  white  birch, 
white  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper  are  also  common. 

The  best  known  portion  of  Wisconsin  is  that  w  hich  lies 
contiguous  to  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  cousttry  between 
the  southern  boundary  and  the  Wisconsin,  where  that  river 
runs  Arom  east  to  west,  is  an  irregular  plain,  elevated  fiom 
250  to  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and 
consist.s  of  limestone,  whieli  is  oHen  rent  by  deejj  and 
nearly  iieqiendicular  cha>nis  of  considerable  depth  but 
litUe  Width.  Chi  the  upper  surface  of  the  plain  are  numc- 
tow  sirigle  hills  using  u-om  200  to  600  feet  above  their 
baaeat  and  from  600  to  1000  feet  above  the  watereowaes 
which  nin  in  the  chasms.  TYie  highest  of  these  hills  is 
called  Blue  Mould,  and  ia  stated  to  be  1414  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Mi^>is^ippi  at  the  moot  li  of  Wisconsin  River. 
The  jjrraUT  pail  of  this  reirion  i--  a  prairie  destitute  of 
wood,  and  generally  covered  with  a  good  turf.  There  are 
also  many  ttaets  oveigvown  with  treea,  especially  stunted 
o*k,  but  these  woods  have  no  underwood,  and  the  single 
trees  arc  generally  from  10  to  20  feet  from  one  another. 
Iir  a  few  places  the  forests  are  more  dense,  and  consist 
iiiu.-»tly  of  Qucrcus  aJba,  Quercus  macrocarpa,  Jufjlans 
squamosa,  and  Juglans  tomentosa.  Ttie  liu!e-.tonc  loek.s 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface  except  in  the  chasms,  being 
uiuafly  covered  with  a  black  mould,  which  has  frequently 
a  depin  of  from  4  to  6  fe«t,  and  to  appearance  all  the 
qualities  of  a  fertile  soil.  Bat  no  part  of  it  has  been  culti- 
vated, agriculture  being  at  present  limited  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  rivers,  which  run  at  a  considctable  depth  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country  especially  that  of  the  Wis- 
ooiMu,  wluch  re»cinble«  the  bottom  of  the  Mi«iii»iuppi,  but 
is  only  fkom  one  mile  to  two  miles  wide. 


The  conntry  aJoDg  fha  ahorcs  of  Lake  lOeUgwi  has  a 
different  aspect.  Ihewulhem  part,«8flirnorth  as  the  small 
bay  into  wnieh  the  river  Milwaukee  Alls,  is  a  port-Inn  ef 

the  cneat  level  and  low  plain  which  surrounds  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  extends  ftorn  Si.  Joseph  s  River 
to  the  Wilwaukee.  It  is  an  extensive  flat  embracrr.if 
woodlands  and  pmirics  alternating  with  each  other.  Ftie 
.soil  i.s  apparently  good,  but  the  chilling  northern  wind* 
which  blow  from  the  lake  charaad  with  vapour  frequendy 
spoil  the  crops.  F^her  north  me  shores  of  the  mke  are 
skirted  by  hi^h  snnd-hills,  which  sometimr-  c^'r-nd  inland, 
and  are  barren,  but  protect  the  more  levei  and  fertile 
country  which  is  traversed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mari- 
wakee  Rivera,  against  the  winds  blowing  from  the  lake. 
North  of  44*  N.'lat.  and  up  to  Green  Bay,  and  the  boundary- 
line  of  Michigan,  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  aooiewhat 
rocky,  uneven,  and  partly  wooded,  but  do  not  appCW  to 
be  fertile:  the  country  farther  inland  along  the  Fox 
River,  and  towards  Winnebago  Lake,  has  a  consideraLI* 
deijree  of  fertility. 

Rivera  and  LaAet. — ^The  largest  and  most  important  river» 
fall  into  the  MiaflbHippi.  The  Wisconsin,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  eountiy  ia  derived,  runs  through  the  middle  <d 
the  southern  half.  It  flows  from  some  lakes  north  of  4S^ 
N.  lat..  and  ntns  first  nearly  150  miles  in  a  southern  diret  - 
fion,  when  it  tum.s  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and,  alter  £ 
course  exccedlntj  UK")  miles  more,  fails  into  the  Mi>siis)[ 
near  Prairie  du  Chien.  When  swollen  by  a  iret»het  it 
affords  an  easy  navigation  for  boats  of  considerable 
burthen  for  more  thao  100  miles  from  Prairie  do  Chien 
to  the  place  where  the  river  changes  its  southern  into 
a  south-western  course.  At  this  place  is  a  portage  of 
one  mile  and  a  half,  across  a  flat  meadow,  which  » 
occasionally  subject  to  inundation,  to  the  Fox  River  ot 
Green  Bay,  thus  affording  a  navigable  communicaticxii 
between  liajte  Michigan  aiM the Ifissuuppi, through 
boats  have  been  known  to  pass.   The  current  in  the  lower 

f)art  of  the  river  is  rapid,  and  like  the  Mississippi  it  coa- 
ains  numerous  islands:  when  the  water  is  loWiUM  naviga* 
tion  is  olwtructed  by  shoals  and  sand-banks. 

The  river  next  to  the  Wisconsin  in  importance,  if  not  in 
magnitude,  is  the  Fox  River,  whose  head-waters  lie  to  the 
east  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin.  Vmm  the  portafe 
above-noticed  between  the  two  rivers  it  runs  northward  to 
a  series  of  lakes  extending  from  west  to  east.  I»uing  from 
these  lakes  the  Fox  River  runs  north-west,  until  it  is  joined 
from  the  north  by  the  larpest  of  its  affluents,  the  Wolf 
River.  The  united  river  passes  through  a  small  lake  into 
Wmnebago  Lake,  wtuch  is  30  miles  umg  and  ncariy  10 
miles  across  in  the  widest  part  It  leaves  tins  lake  tt  ils 
north-western  extreirtty  nnd  soon  afterwards  fonns  some 
rapids,  wliich  obstruLi  navigation,  but  do  not  interrupt  it- 
The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  the  norlh-ea.st,  and  it 
falls  into  the  most  southern  recess  of  Green  Bay.  Tbs 
navigable  part  of  this  river  from  the  poitwgn  lo  m  mootfa 
considerably  exceeds  100  miles. 

Of  the  other  riven  we  dwll  only  menttOQ  flms«,  wUcb 
fall  info  the  Mississippi.  'In  Blru  l-  River,  the  Chippei^s? 
and  St. Croix  Rivei^.  HiiiCK  i<jver  drains  a  valley,  in  which 
the  surroundintr  hills  are  covered  with  fine  forf»t  trees; 
and  the  pine  timber  procured  m  this  place  is  »eitt  as  fsr 
south  as  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  The  Chippeway  and  the 
St.  Croix  rise  near  some  of  the  tributaiy  streams  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  this  etreumstanee  baa pvcn  them  aopw  cosa* 
mercia!  importance,  as  traders  gmianlly  choqaa  OM  (tf 
these  rivers  lor  their  routes. 

Tlie  number  of  lakes  which  are  dispersed  over  'ihe 
country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Liike  Supenoc 
is  very  great.  In  some  parts  tney  cover  more  than  half  ths 
surfiwe,  most  of  them  vuying  irbm  2  to  10  mileain  dieun* 
ferenee ;  bat  theit  are  also  several  larver  lakek.  Tli«  bivcr. 
besides  the  Lake  of  Woods,  arc  the  Flambeau  Lake  and  th< 
Tomahawk  Lake,  each  of  winch  sends  its  water*  to  the 
Cliippt:way  River.  The  country  K)uth  of  4.">''  coutAiOs 
comparatively  few  lakes  with  the  exception  of  the  iow  tract 
of  country  which  lies  between  the  great  l>end  of  the  Wis- 
consio  River  and  Green  Bay,  and  is  drained  by  Fox  R  tp. 
This  tract  contains  numerous  lak^  among  wliich  is  tie 
Winnebago  Lake. 

Clini  ,i€. — Tbe  wltitei-s  are  very  cold  and  the  sunmen 
very  h(  t.  The  lonp  and  cold  vvinter.4  prevent  wheat  i.  m 
succeeding  in  any  part  of  Wisconsint  Uiough  the  gms 
and  plaats  which  are  sown  in  waaag  fiMecM  vwy  ml. 
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I  difference  between  the  two  seasons  is  much  gieetcr 
than  in  the  northern  covotriet  of  Europe  which  are  under 
the  same  desrree  of  latitade  and  neaily  as  elevaled  as 

Wisconsin  This  is  eviJenf  from  the  subjoined  table, 
which  is  foiindfd  on  the  meteoiolojjical  observaUons  made 
at  Fort  Shulling,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter**  River,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wiacooain,  and  at 
Fort  Howard,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  We  add  for  the 
eeJie  of  coapariaon  the  retuit  of  1  he  meteorolopca!  obs^rva- 
tiont  mide  *t  Wexio,  situated  on  the  lable-land  ul  Smilaiid 
in  southern  Sweden. 

MoHthiif  wmm  tanptnttitn  ^JMSMUngy  Pmirie  du 
C!l«m,  Art  Howard^  and  9Pexn, 


i^it  ♦<»  sy 

Port  fChrlliriK. 

AlUMtdektioal 
J9Ht. 

da  Chim. 
AlUimlvabMt 
MM. 

Ijit.  44»  ^O* 
Fori  Hovavd 
▲ItUwlr  about 
CM  It 

AlUtuiteaboU 

&00  n. 

Oeoember  . 

January  .  . 
February.  . 

11-68 
19-82 

14-86 
23'7a 

8'40"' 

13-20 
21-40 

28-66» 

l>7-88 
28*  18 

March 

April  .  .  , 
May  .    ,  . 

97*9(1 

61-28 

88'01 

4309 
60-49 

34*88 

48-18 
61*15 

30*68 

40-W1 
53  12 

Jane  .    .  . 

■yy  .    .  . 

70*19 

7^)-  17 
72-77 

68-fl6 
73*08 
7X-S7 

88*48 

72-49 
68-59 

82*20 

66  Ot 
63-12 

September  . 
October  . 
November  . 

60*08 

42-56 
30-58 

81 '18 

44-37 
34-26 

89-18 

43-47 
36-32 

54*90 

44-18 
35-42 

Winter  .  . 

^\mng  .  . 
i:>ummer  .  . 
Awtiimn  • 

11*63 
47-47 
72-81 
4i*B7 

14*93 
47-50 
71 '76 
46*80 

14-67 
45-73 
68-52 
48-83 

28-23 
41-53 
63-45 
44*78 

Annual  mean 

44-12 

45-20  1 

44  06 

44-56 

During:  the  three  winter  mootha,  and  even  in  November, 
the  eola  in  Wiseonrin  ii  «o  intense,  that  tiie  thermometer 

frequently  Jescentls  betow  zero,  which  very  seldom  takes 
pl&ce  in  southeru  Sweden  ;  however  the  temperature  n&ei> 
rapidly  in  the  month  of  March,  much  more  so  than  in  any 
paVt  of  Kuiope,  Aod  thia  eeems  to  be  tlie  caee  in  «U  parts 
of  North  Aneriea,  but  more  especially  in  those  weal  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  where  the  warmth  increases  most 
Uurin?  March  and  Apnl.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
-nprinsj  is  much  warmer  in  these  countries  than  in  Europe, 
in  places  which  have  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  heat  in  the  ittonthe  of 
Ootobw  and  November  ia  olco  greater. 

The  prevniHntr  winds  in  the  countriei  dtnaled  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michiiran  are  from  the  south-west  for  at 
least  ten  months  in  the  year.  But  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  the  norlli-west  is  the  prevailing  wind,  except  in 
May  and  June,  when  the  south-east  is  more  frequent.  At 
Fort  Shelling  however  the  north-west  »  frequently  re- 
placed by  a  south-west  wind.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent, 
especially  at  the  beginnini;  of  the  spring  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

Productiom. — As  the  number  of  atrricultural  settlements 
is  small,  and  of  very  recent  date,  we  are  not  yet  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  agrienltural  produeUons  that  may  be 
raised.  Indian  com  to  mid  to  snooeed  in  a  few  places. 
Hitherto  only  oats  and  potatoes  have  been  raised  to  anj- 
considerable  extent.  In  many  of  the  numerous  lakes  dis-  | 
persed  over  the  country  between  the  Mississippi,  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  British  boundaiy,  wild  rice  grows  in 
abundance.  It  is  collected  by  the  native  tril>es,  and  also 
ueed  by  the  whites*  wbo  reside  in  these  paita  as  traders. 

The  forests  contain  white,  black,  red«  and  post  oeir, 
hickory,  walnut,  s\iirar-maple,  lime-tree, cotton-wood, white. 
IjIuc.  and  black  ash,  elm.  red  cedar,  sassafras,  willow,  elm. 
and  the  different  kinds  of  pine  before  mentioned,  white 
birch,  white  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper.  The  prairies  in  the 
aouthera  districts  are  covered  with  n  floe  tui^  md  eSbrd 
good  pesturce  for  cattle  end  sheepu 

Earopean  animals  which  have  been  introduced,  appear 
to  fJirive.  Cattle  and  sheep  bccnn  to  lie  numerous.  The 
Aborij^mes,  who  inhabit  trie  northern  district,  keep  that 
kind  of  dog  which  is  us-ed  todratr«led?es.  There  are  wild 
nnimnto  of  several  lands.  In  the  nortbem  districts  are  buf- 


firioee.  eik,  and  deer  ia  leife  tinmbem ;  hut  theee  enimab 

are  rare  in  (he  southern  districts.  Bears,  wolves,  and 
foxes  arc  still  numerous.  The  black  and  .silNci  lox  a;e 
trreatly  prized  for  tiieir  skins.  The  other  iiuiinals  are 
beavers,  otters,  mmks,  martins,  sables,  and  musk-ruts,  all  o| 
which  are  numerous  only  in  the- northern  districts.  Thf 
lakes,  swamps,  nod  rivers  abound  in  water-fowl,  such  at 
swans,  geese,  dacks.  and  teal.  There  are  abo  eagles,  fal- 
cons, htorks,  wi!d  turkcy.s,  and  partridges.  Fis^h  uhound  in 
Ihti  laiei.  The  moat  unportant  kind  is  the  white-fish, 
which  weighs  from  4  to  6  poumls,  am!  i-.  vi.  ry  luinici  ous  in 
some  of  the  northern  lakes.  Tlie  rivers  abound  in  sturgeon. 
Rattlesnakes  occur,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  country  begin  to  be  turned  to 
aecount.  It  may  be  more  than  twenty  yean  since  it  was 
di»covered  that  in  the  southern  disliuts  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  north-western  corner  ol  Illmoi.s  \ciiis  ot  lead  oc- 
curred ;  and  since  that  time  the  niiiK-s  have  l>eeu  worked 
with  great  success.  Their  produce  in  1829  had  risen  to 
thiiteen  nrfllions  and  n  half  of  pounds;  and  in  1839  nearlr 
to  twenty-two  millions.  In  the  same  part  copper  is  fo\<nd, 
and  this  metal  has  also  been  extracted,  but  not  yet  to  any 
extent.  At  MinemI  Point  (-^2'  ">()'  N.  lat.  ;  copper  ore  ta 
the  amount  of  5U,UA>  lb«.  was  bhipped  on  the  Missis- 
sippi for  Swansea  in  1838;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Report 
to  Congress  that  this  ore  contained  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  metal  which  is  contained  in  tlie  ore  obtained 
from  tfie  mines  in  Cornwall.  TVie  veins  which  yield 
copper  ore  contain  also  iar^e  quantities  of  zinc  and  cala- 
mine, of  which  however  no  use  is  made.  lion  ore  is  also 
stated  to  be  common,  but  it  is  not  worked,  and  the  small 
quantity  which  is  consumed  in  the  country  is  brought  from 
Tenneisee.  Tliereisalso  black  lead, chaioedony, jasper,  and 
oomelinna.  Good  building  atone  to  obtained  from  the  lime- 
stone cliffs. 

Inhabitants  and  Population. — Thoueh  the  aboriginal 
tribes  which  once  lived  fii  the  east  of  the  Mis.sissippi  River 
have  been  removed  to  the  countries  west  of  it  [Noitm 
American  Indians,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  286],  some  native  tribes 
still  keep  their  footing  in  Wisconsin.  Their  removal  was 
not  necessary,  as  there  is  no  agricultural  settlement  of  the 
w  hites  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin 
iiiver  to  Green  Hay.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this 
country  there  are  still  Chippeways,  Sauks,  and  some  families 
of  Potawatomis;  but  the  whole  nnmoer  of  the  Indian 
population  probably  ftdlsshort  of  10.000 individuals.  Ao- 
c  clii  LT  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  white  population 
auiui;:ilLii  to  30.945.  Perhaps  oae-iialf  are  of  French 
oriijin.  In  the  beirinninir  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
French  traders  in  Ibrs  hud  taken  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Machilimackinac,  in  the  straits  of  that  name,  which 
unite  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron,  they  discovered  that 
the  best  roed  to  the  Mtasissippi  was  by  the  Pox  River  and 
Wiscou'-in  Rivr-r  ;  and  ucc  ordinirlv  tfiey  gradually  settled 
small  colonies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  on  the  port- 
atre  between  this  river  and  the  Wiscon*in,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  river.  The  descendants  of  these 
traders  turned  to  agrienlture ;  and  even  after  the  beginning 
of  the  present  oentuiy  theee  Frenchmen  were  the  only 
whites  in  Wisconsin  who  were  agriculturists.  Since  that 
time  the  discovery  of  the  lead  mines  has  attracted  many 
settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  Uailed  States.  It  is  stated 
that  about  3000  people  are  occupied  in  the  mines. 

Hittorvt  Oovernment,  2Wn«.— Wisconsin  was  dis- 
eorered  by  the  French  fkom  Oanada  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj-,  as  is  related  in  '  Hennepin's 
Travels.'  In  1836  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a  territory, 
and  the  government  was  oriranized.  Tlio  lei^islative  as- 
sembly consi.sts  of  a  council  of  thirteen  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  n  house  of  repreeentatives  of  2B  men- 
ben  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor,  who  is  also  snpe^ 
intendent  of  Indian  afflurs.  is  appointed  and  paul  ))y  the 
feileial  trovcrnment,  and  also  the  iu<lr,'es.  As  the  country 
has  onlv  lieeti  recently  settled,  no  towns  liave  yet  had  lirnc 
to  rise.  The  seat  of  th(>  Ljovernment  is  at  Miuiison, 
situated  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin ;  the  most 
populous  place  to  Milwaukee,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  but  it  contained,  in  1840,  only 
1712  Inhabitants.  Rnee  the  territorial  government  has 
been  introdnccd.  tho^  districts  in  whicti  several  white 
families  were  settled  have  been  converted  into  counties,  of 
which,  in  1K40.  theie  w  ere  tv.  eiity-iW0.    Thi  se  counties 

occupy  the  tract  which  is  south  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
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ilong  the  Fox  Rhrer  up  to  its  noothi  and  ttw  dktriet 

watered  by  the  Milwaukee  River.   The  remtiodcr  of  the 
country  ia  not  vet  formed  into  counties. 

(Pike's  Exjitoratory  Travela  tlii'<-ii::i!  the  Western  Ter- 
ritory qf  North  America,  ;  Keating'g  Narrative  of  an 
]^cpdditi<m  to  the  Source  qf  St.  Peter'e  River,  <f«.,  under 
ike  eommand  of  Zoiur;  Bepart  to  Congre$$  on  the 
Mhunl  Landt  of  fkg  J^itgd  Stotet,  IflSB  and  1S40;  THe 
AmtricoM  Almatiac  for  1842;  Carver's  Traveh.) 

WISDOM.  BOOKS  OF.  [Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach  ;  80- 
M>MON,  Wisdom  of.] 

WISE,  MICHAEL,  one  of  the  mo^  justly  admired  of 
Ottf  church  composers,  \va.s  born  in  Wiltshire,  and  was 
^Mi^pwy  the  fint  aet  ot'  Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal  at  the 
Reetoimtion.  He  ma  duwen  a^  or^nist  and  maner  of  the 
choristers  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  1668.  Seven 
years  later  \vi  roeeived  the  appointment  of  Gentleman  of 
the  Cliapel-Royal  ;  and  in  1686  he  added  to  his  other 
offices  that  of  aluioner  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  including 
the  Toastership  of  the  choristen.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  Charles  IL;  but  it  is  said  that,  presuming  too  much  on 
tiie  notice  of  royalty,  he  inemred  tiie  kind's  displeasure, 
and  was  for  !;ome  time  svispended  from  his  situation  at 
court.  He  was  a  man,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  much 
plcaiiantry,  and  this,  added  to  his  high  musical  talpnt.s,  nmy 
have  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  *  Merry  Mo- 
narch.* His  end  was  tragical ;  for,  quitting  his  house  late 
at  night  in  a  state  of  great  irritation,  he  was  stopped  by 
the  w^hman,  with  whom  he  entered  into  %  qoaml,  and 
Has  killed  in  the  affray. 

The  compositions  of  Wise  are  among  the  glories  of  our 
cathedral  music.  He  added  melody  to  science,  and  in 
etftling  sacred  words  evinced  m  much  judgment  as  genius. 
His  anthems, '  Awake  up,  my  Gloiy ,' '  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,'  and  '  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,'  have  lost 
none  of  their  charms  by  use  or  age,  and  are  still  listened 
to  with  admiration  by  all  who  hear  them  and  whose 
feelinga  are  attuned  to  church  music  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expre»>ive  kind. 

WISEMAN,  RICHARD,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  he  became  first  known  as  a  surgeon  during  the  civil 
wan  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  the  companion  of  Prince 
Ghaileawheil  afilg^tiive  in  France,  Hulland,  and  Belgium. 
He  was  afterwards  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish  navy  for  three 
vears,  and  returomg  to  England,  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  Hi  -  w 
liberated  in  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  l>ondon. 
At  the  Restoration  Charles  did  not  forget  his  old  com- 
jpaoion,  and  he  was  made  ^sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king, 
fin  waa  an  observant  judfaaona  surgeon,  and  his  publica- 
tiona  on  variotw  diseases  were  read  by  the  profeasioa  with 
mueh  avidity.  In  187B  he  collected  his  varions  treatises 
into  one  volume,  and  published  them  with  the  title, 
'Several  Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumors,  Ulcers,  Diseases  of 
the  Anus,  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gunshot-wounds,  Fractures 
and  Luxation:>,  and  Syphilis,'  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  is 
temarkable  for  the  hones^  of  the  writer,  in  which,  with 
%  tingle  eye  to  the  advaneement  of  medical  science,  he 
reoonb  everything  that  oeeurred,  wheQier  soccesdhl  or 
unsuccesafui,  in  the  treatment  of  his  mst  H  »  .uffcrrd  in 
early  life  for  his  attachment  to  royally,  ;ui  l  lie  will  per- 
haps be  excused  on  thi:=  L^'rniir.ii,  if 'his  u>:!ing8  afc  con- 
aideced,  for  having  advocated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch 
in  oases  of  scrofida.  His  works  have  always  been  con- 
Mdcnd  valuable  contributions  to  surgical  knowlcir^e.  and 
the  two  vohinies  hi  which  they  are  contained  fakve  gone 
through  =.rvrral  editions.    (O  n,       .i'.  Diet.) 

WISIIAKT,  GEORGE,  Cila  d'Ti-.e  Martyr,* a  champion 
of  the  Reformat  i  on  in  ScotlmMl,  1-  supposed  to  liave  been 
a  son  of  James  Wishart  of  Piltarrow,  justice-clerk  during 
the  reign  of  Janes  V.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentniy  he  waa  master 
of  a  grammar^hool  at  Montroee,  where  tie  tntroduoed  the 
study  of  Greek.  Whether  he  ever  took  orders  is  a  point 
undelermmed.  He  began  to  diffuse  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Reformation  at  Montrnv,  1  u*  becommg  alarmed  by  the 
enmity  which  he  roused,  tie  iied  to  England.  He  preached 
the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in  l.'338,l)ul  sterner  measures 
wem  to  have  been  there  adopted  towards  him*  and  he  re- 
canted and  publicly  liumed  Ms  ia^got.  In  1S4S  he  was  at 
Cambridge.  According  to  a  nohce  of  his  character,  ap- 
neaiance,  and  habits  at  that  time,  by  \m  pupil  Emery 
Tylney.  he  <  wea  &  tall  man.  poUe  headed,  nd  on  the 


same  a  roond  FVench  cap  of  the  b«*.    Judged  of 
melancholye  complexion        his  physiognomie,  black 
haired,  long  bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well  spoken 
al^er  his  countrv  i  f  SAii''i\nil,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely, 
elad  to  teach,  desirous  to  learne,  and  was  well  travailed.' 
He  ia  further  described  as  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
abstinent  to  the  extent  of  austerity.  In  July,  1543,  be 
returned  to  SeoHand  along  witii  tne  oommissionera  who 
had  been  sent  to  England  to  treat  for  a  marriage  between 
Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots.  Protected 
by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation  party,  he  now  prtaclied 
with  boldness  and  fervour  in  Dundee,  I'erth,  Montrose,  and 
Ayr,  creating  popular  tumulta.which  ended  in  the  dcstmc- 
tion  of  several  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  threatening  the 
authorities  with  coming  vengeance  when  they  interfered 
with  his  proceedings.   The  timidity  which  attended  him 
while  he  was  an  obscure  propagator  of  his  opinions,  seems, 
now  that  he  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the  popular 
mind  and  filled  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of  his  countn-- 
men,  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  resolute  .spirit  of  de  - 
fiance and  a  contempt  of  danger.   The  view  which  the 
impartial  narrator  must  take  of  Wishart's  character  has 
lately  been  materially  changed  by  the  discovery  of  docu- 
ments, affording,  what  is  almost  conclusive  historical 
proof,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  plots  against  Cardinal 
ikaton's  life.   This  charge,  stated  by  two  old  Scottish 
biographical  authors,  Dempster  and  Dr.  George  Mackenne. 
whose  acouraey  is  justly  doubted,  was  repeated  in  1831 
by  a  Roman  Catholie  Uitorian  (Carruther^  Hut,  of 
Queen  Mary,  p.  40),  and  has  been  amply  ilhtstnted  from 
original  documents  by  Mr.  Tjrtler.   In  a  series  of  letters, 
which  show  that  there  were  several  parties  who  were  pre- 
pared to  assassinate  the  cardinal,  if  they  liad  the  du«ct 
authority  of  Henry  VIII.  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  and  his  pro- 
mise of  protection  and  rewanl,  one  signed  by  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, Holgate  bishop  of  Landaff.  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
addressed  to  the  king,  dated  17th  April,  1544,  has  this  px^ 
sage :  '  Please  it  your  highness  to  understand,  that  this  day 
arrvvcd  herewith  mc,  the  erll  ol  Hertford,  a  Scotiahroan 
called  Wyahert,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  LArde  of 
Brunstone,  which  I  sende  your  highnesse  herewith  :  and. 
according  to  his  request,  have  taken  order  for  the  repam 
of  the  said  Wysshert  to  your  majestie  by  poale*  botbe  'for 
the  delyvire  of  such  letters  as  he  hathe  to  your  majestic 
from  the  said  Brunstone,  and  also  for  the  declaration  of  lus 
credence,  which,  as  I  can  perceyve  by  him,  consistcth  in 
two  poyntes:  one  is  that  tlie  I.Arde  of  Grauii:;e.  latp  the- 
sauver  of  Scotland?,  the  Mr.  of  Rothes,  the  earl  of  Hot!  e  * 
eldest  son,  and  John  Charters,  wolde  attempt  cyther  fap- 
prehend  or  slee  the  cardynal  at  some  tyme  when  he  sbul 
pass  through  'the  F^'flande,  as  he  doth  sundiye  times  t« 
Saint  Andrewes,'  &c.    It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
Wishart  had  immediately  afterwards  an  interview  \7ith 
nenry,in  which  he  repeated  the  offer  to  put  Beaton  to  death. 
'Flic  negotiations  were  continued  by  Brvinston  and  the  rarl 
of  Cassilis,  but  were  not  quite  satisfitotory  to  eitlier  of  thesL 
the  king  declining  to  authorise  tiie  a8i>a-<sination ;  or, » 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  said, '  his  highness,  reputing  the  fact  not 
mete  to  be  set  forward  expressly  by  his  majesty,  will  not 
seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet  not  misliking  the  offer. 
In  the  end  however  the  two  persons  whom  Wishart  repre- 
sented as  prepared  to  commit  the  murder,  Kirkaldj  0! 
Grange  and  tlie  master  of  Rothes,  were  the  actual  per- 
petrators of  it.    It  icmains  of  course  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  George  Widiart  the  martyr  was  the  aane  WiibBrt 
who  was  the  vdiide  of  the  proposal,  but  this  doabt  is  nniefc 
narrowed  by  the  fact  th;it  thr  lain!  of  Rrunston  waj>  Of  orsr 
Wishart's  champion  ami  lanuHar  fnend.     It  is  be.iered 
that  Beaton  was  awiire  of  th.'  rlut>  ajrainst  his  life,  the  full 
evidence  of  which  had  not,  it  may  be  remarked,  heen  pub- 
lished at  the  time  when  Uie  memoir  of  Beaton,  in  thk 
Cyolopmdia»  waa  written.  Wishart  had  therefore  probably 
good  reason  to  prediet  danger  to  himselC  and  he  was  gr' 
nerally  snrroiuKied  by  armed  friends,  of  whom  Knox  wk 
one.   While  in  Dundee  he  received  an  invitation  fron 
Cassilis  and  other  Protestant  barons  to  hold  a  dispulatioi 
in  Edinburgh.    Repairing  thither,  his  friends,  prob&blf 
from  timidity,  did  not  meet  him.    Unprotected  nowevr? 
as  he  was,  he  pieacfaad  in  the  neigfaboniiKKMU  and  thcn.0B 
the  approadi  of  the  goremor  ancTthe  eaidina],  fied  to  Or 
laird  of  Brunston's  hou.se,  four  miles  from  Edinburi;!i 
Venturing  to  preach  in  the  town  of  HaddioKtoo,  be  tobt 
leAife  with  moOMr  iuppoiler,  Cookbum  of  Unuateni  i» 
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house  he  was  seized  by  the  cardinal'k  troops,  and 

conveyed  to  St.  Anditws.  He  was  immediately  put  on 
trial  for  lieresy  before  a  special  ecclesiastical  council ; 
Anan,  the  governor,  hnvinc;  refused  to  gfive  the  proceed- 
ing the  countenance  of  the  civil  power.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the  sentence  was 
executed  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  28th  of  March,  1640»  uoid 
the  portentous  munnura  of  the  people. 

Amoni;  many  fulfilled  prophecies  traditionally  attributed 
to  Wishart  wa.sotie,  that  Beaton  !<houkl  soon  bant;  in  iijiio- 
ininy  from  the  same  window  whence  he  was  w  itnessing  the 
execution;  and  the  circumstances  above  detailed  show 
that  Wiihart  migfht  perhaps  have  reasonably  anticipated 
wash,  an  event  wU^iout  possessinsthe  gitl  of  prophecy. 

(MaelEenzie,  Lives  of  Scof»WHter»,  iii.  9-19;  Tvtler, 
Tli^t.  of  .^-otfiifKl,  vol.  v.;  I.yon,  //I'v/.  nf  Si,  AnAvws, 
11.  ;i.">8-3G(i;  M'C'rie,  /,//*•  of'  k'nur,  period  ii.^i 

WISHART,  GEORGK/an  ecclesiai-tic  and  bio^raphi- 
eal  writer,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Haddingtonshire,  in 
1609,  and  to  have  studied  in  the  nnivei>ity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1838  he  was  a  clei^gyioaa  in  St  Andrawi,  when,  refus- 
ing' to  take  the  covenant,  he  was  deposed  from  the  mini- 
-Uy.    On  28th  Jamiar}',  1645,  he  is  found  petifionint,'  the 
Scottish  parliament  as  '  sometymes  minister  at  St.  An- 
iltews,  ana  laitly  at  Neueastle,  iiou  |>rissoner  in  the  comon 
jayeli  of  iidinbruirhe,  beging  mantinence,  since  he  and  his 
wv-fFe  and  5  children  wer  lyUy  to  sterve.'   (Balfour's  An- 
nai*tAnno  1645.)  He  wasaeTeml  times  imprisoned  dar> 
inifr  the  domipancy  of  tiie  Presbyterian  party.  Tlie  a|>- 
proach  of  Montrose's  army  enabled  him  to  jom  that  com- 
mander, to  whom  he  became  clianiain.    In  U'A7  he  pub- 
lished his  hi>torv  of  the  wars  of  Montrose,  witli  the  title 
'  De  Rebus  sub  rmpeno  Jacobi  Montisrosantni  Marchionis, 
anno  1644  et  duobus  sequentibus  praciare  gciti.'*,  Com- 
tnentaritu.'  On  the  execution  of  Moatroee  in  1960,  this 
woric  was  hung,  in  eontitmelv,  from  hU  neck.    It  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1648,  and  acquir«>d  a  high  reputation 
for  the  elegance  of  its  I.Atinity.    It  was  translated  mto 
English  in  Ifi.")'2,  and  the  aut'lior  i\  supposed  to  have 
been  the  translator.   There  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library  a 
MS.  continuation  of  the  work  to  the  death  of  Montrose, 
vrhicb  hai  never  been  published  in  the  oreinal  Latin ;  but 
a  trenslattoti  of  it  was  appended  to  a  tnmsTation  of  the  fint 
part  in  1720,  and  both  %vere  re-1r;mslafed  and  jiubli'shed  by 
Kuddiman  in  1736.    A  new  edition  of  this  translation  was 
published  at  Edinhurph  in  181U.    After  his  patron's  dr.ith, 
Wishart  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  tlie  Elect ress  Pala- 
tine. At  the  Reatoiatiou  he  was  made  rector  of  Newcastle, 
and  in  I662wa«  consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Thongh 
he  had  himself  ntffered  perrieoutton,  and  in  nis  writings 
vindicated  the  cruel  acts  of  Montrose,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  averse  to  the  intolerant  poUcy  of  CharIeK  II.'s  govern- 
ment, and  to  have  reconunctidcdkiiieiieytotbeCoveoan- 
!ti2«.    He  died  m  Ibtl. 

(Keith,  Catalogue  of  the  Bithopt  qf  Seotkoutt  Lyon, 
Histon^m.  Andrewt^  ii.  10-12.) 

WISmaR.  an  importent  seaport  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburi;  8chwerii).  is  situated  in  53*  53'  N.  lat.  and 
11"  ;i5'  E.  long.,  on  a  bay  of  the  Haltic  called  the  Walpich, 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  has  four  i^ates 
towards  the  land  and  four  towards  the  harbour.  The  har- 
bour is  very  aal^  but  not  deep  enough  for  large  vessels. 
Hempel  however  aavi,  *  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  cflttst  ef  the  Bafne,  not  only  havini;  sofieient  depth, 
but  being  also  secure  arainst  storms.  The  same  may  be 
oaid  of  tne  road.'  It  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town  ;  the 
.streets  are  in  j^eneral  straight,  sufficiently  broad,  and  ex- 
tremely well  paved.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  almost  all  of  brick,  but  in  general  with  the  gable  ends 
towards  the  street  The  principal  public  buildings  are. 
the  three  churches,  tAl  in  me  Gotmc  style ;  the  town-hall, 
a  handsome  modem  edifice ;  the  school-house,  a  very  large 
and  lofty  stone  building ;  the  orphan  asylum,  and  some 
otl-.iMs.  The  trade  ef  Wismar,  which  had  greatly  declined 
when  the  town  was  under  the  Swedish  goverument,  has 
considerably  increased  in  the  last  30  years,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Rostock.  Between 
250  ani.  300  ships  annually  arrive  and  as  many  leave  the 
hartraur,  and  of  these  60  or  70  belong  to  the  mhabitants 
thentifitelves.  •  But  Hempel  (in  1837)  complains  '  that  the 
high  duties  render  a  flonrishin'r  and  secure  maritime  com- 
merce very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible.  Besides  the 
dntiM  levied  bv  the  town,  theie  ii  an  import  duty  levied 


by  the  goverament,  so  that  altogether  the  duties  are 
double  those  paid  at  Rostock.  The  merchants  of  Wismar 
are  still  considered  in  the.  Mecklenburg  customhouse  as 
foreigners,  so  that  they  cannot  compete  with  those  of  Ros- 
tock, and  still  less  with  those  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck. 
Colonial  produce  imported  byaea  pays  5  per  cent.,whereaa 
at  Lubeck  it  pay*  omy  ^  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  merchants  obtain  colonial  produce  by  land 
from  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Rostock,  by  which  they 
at  least  .'i  per  cent.,  because  they  thus  avoid  iaiiM)ft  duty  by 
sea,  and  have  only  to  pay  the  town  duty.  The  imports  by  Rca 
are  chiefly  confined  to  Swedisti  productions,  which  are 
exempt  from  duty,'  lliere  are  several  breweries,  brandy 
dii>tillerie^  tt^MCOO  IMtittfactories,  and  some  of  linen  and 
yarn ;  many  of  the  inhabitantB  derive  their  subeistence 
from  agriculture,  and  the  fisheries  in  the  Baltic.  The 
exports  arc  cipeciaJly  of  com,  but  chiefly  ]»y  Dutch  ships, 
winch  are  so  built  that  they  can  pass  through  the  HeW,  and 
so  avoid  the  >Sound  dutv.  Wismar  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  the  middle  Of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from 
that  time  increased  in  power,  wealth,  and  population.  In 
1376,  10,000  persons  died  of  the  plague,  which  canied  off 
many  thousands  in  several  subsei|uent  yean.  At  preaent 
the  po])ulation  little  exceeds  10,(H)0. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Wismar 
was  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Schwerin.  It  has  since 
been  several  times  besieged  and  taken.  In  1803  it  wassold 
by  Sweden,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648),  with  itatcrritoiy  and  the  little  Uaad  of 
Poel,  to  Mecklenbws  Sehweriii  for  1,20(MK»  doUai* 
banco. 

; HasscI,  i/a/»£t^(/r7;.  vol.  v.;  Brockhaus,  Cbnt'er,ra/tV>R« 
I.i'.Tiriiii  :  Gustav.  Hempel.  Geographisch  Stalitttiseh 
IJi.'./onsrhi'a  UandLurh  den  Mccl\lentntrger-Lande$.) 

W18TAK.  CA8PAB,  was  b«m  at  New  Jeney  in  Ame* 
rica,  where  his  bther  waa  a  glaia  mann&etnrer,  in  the 
year  17G0.  His  father  was  a  German  emigrant,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  society  Wistar 
remained  a  member.  He  wius  educated  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  school  founded  by  William  Fenn.  and  commenced 
his  medical  education  in  that  city.  In  1782  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  i^liiladeiphia.  and 
aflerwiiTds  came  to  punne  his  stupes  in  Europe,  and  gra> 
c!<i;i1i' t  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1786.  IIi3  thesis  wa4 
eiit;ikd  •  De  Anitiio  Jt-uiwiiO.'  He  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  I7H7  :  and  when  the  college  at  Philadelphia 
was  revived,  he  was  appointed  "professor  of  chemistry  and 
physiology,  and  delivered  the  courses  of  lectures  on  these 
sul^jectii  in  1788  and  1790.  He  waa  aflerwards  appointed 
to  share  the  chairs  of  analonnr  and  rargery  with  Dr.  Ship- 
pen,  ami  ;it  the  decease  of  Dr.  Shippen  the  whole  duties 
of  these  cimirs  devolved  on  him.  He  was  successively 
appointed  physician  and  consulting  ]>hy8ician  to  the  dis- 
pensary, and  pliysician  to  the  hoapital,  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  president  of  the  AlB«ri6Hl  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  published  several  papeia  on  nedi- 
cine  and  anatomy:  amongst  othen,  *  Remarits  on  the  Fever 
of  1703,'  and  Memoirs  'on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,'  and  'on  the 
Remains  of  an  Animal  belonging  to  the  genus  Bos.'  In 
1H12  he  published,  in  2  vols.  Hvo.,  >  .\  System  of  Anatomy," 
a  work  embracing  the  subjects.  »natomical  and  phy.'tioio- 

S^ical,  widch  constituted  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  col- 
ege.  He  was  very  fucceasful  a»  a  teacher,  and  his  lectures 
were  always  weO  attended.  He  died  on  the  2SSnd  of 
January,  1818,  of  a  fever  which  he  caught  during  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  was  married  twice,  and  left  beliind 
him  a  widow  and  two  chiidren.  (IBheydbjMtfiia  Amai* 
eana.^ 

WISTA'RIA.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminoea,  named  by  Nuttall  in  honour  of  Cas- 
par Wistar,profei8er  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 'Tlus  genus  has  the  following  character.  The 
leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  and  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  armnged  in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  a  blue 
Iliac  colour;  when  young  lliey  are  aucoiupauied  by  bracts 
which  fall  off  as  the  flowers  expand.  The  calyx  is  cam- 
panulate,  somewhat  bilatuate,  the  upper  lip  has  two  short 
teeth,  the  lower  lip  three  teeth,  which  are  subulate;  the 
corolla  is  papilionaceous ;  the  stamens  diadelphous ;  a  nec- 
tariferous tube  girds  the  stipe  of  the  ovary ;  the  legume  iii 
coriaceous,  2-v.T.lved,  1-celled,  and  rather  tomlose.  The 
species  are  deciduous  twining  shrribs,  native  of  Notth 
Ameiiaa  tad  GMna.  They  graw  vigiiioiuii^  in  Oveat  Bri- 
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tain,  and  form  when  in  flo'.ver  the  handsomest  ornameots 
of  our  gardcnu.    Th«  t'ollowins  ure  the  specit's: — 

W,filiu&Bem,  Shnibby  Wistaria,  has  the  win*;.-;  of  the 
COralbt  Cich  fimiMbtd  with  two  auncies  ;  the  ovaty  ^la- 
1irm»;  the  flowwt  odorirerous.  Thii>  U  an  elegant  climbs 
in?  plant,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  the  Caroliiua,  and 
Illinois,  in  botr^v  places.   The  flowers  open  from  July  to 


of  a  blui: 


sii-purp.e  colour,  the  stan- 
They  give 


8e\J'en)l)er 

dard  having  a  greenish-yellow  »pol  at  the  ba,->e 
out  a  gweet  scent. 

fy,  Chineiuitt  Chinese  Wittaria,  has  the  wings  of  the 
corolla  each  fiirnished  with  one  auricle  ;  the  ovary  villose ; 
thi  flnwrn;  large.  This  plant  is  a  deciduous  twiner,  and  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  thi*  country  in 
1816.  It  ftowei-s  in  Great  Brita.n  in  May  and  June,  and 
•ometimes  jiroduees  a  second  crop  ot  flowers  in  August. 
Hie  flowerii  ai  e  lareer  than  in  the  last  species,  and  are  of 
A  pelcr  oolour  aad  bang  in  Jooeer  rtcetnes.  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  moet  eleiirant  additione  th>t  have  been  made  to 
Briti-h  criirdens  during  this  century.  It  waa  introduced 
into  Etiirland  by  Captain  Robert  Welbank«  and  Captain 
Ricliaid  Kawes,  who  both  l>roUL'ht  over  the  plant  frnm 
Canton  at  the  same  time.  The  tirst  plant  tliat  flowered 
tiras  reared  at  llie  Rook's  Nest  near  Godstone,  in  Surrey. 
Vrom  this  plant  the  splendid  specimen  of  this  shrub  which 
it  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
r!  Cliiswick  was  a  cutting.  This  specimen  is  trained 
against  a  wall  11  feet  high,  and  the  branches  extend  on 
each  side  of  the  trunk  to  a  distance  ot'  nearly  100  I'eet. 
This  plant,  on  account  of  its  rapid  fjrowth  and  haidv  habits, 
iigetling  very  common  in  England,  and  will  probably  soon 
1>e  as  great  a  favourite  le  the  labumum.  This  speoiee  ««a 
originally  called  GhtemtChmenti*^  a  name  which  in  aome 
places  it  still  retains. 

W.  Jiortbunda  i%  known  by  its  glabrous  stems  and 
leaves.  This  is  the  Dolichot  polyttachns  of  Thunberir.  and 
is  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  represented  as  an  elegant 
plant,  but  haa  not  y«t  been  introduced  into  the  fl^eoi  of 

The  ipeelee  ofWistaria  are  not  A ikmH  of  enltivation ; 

they  are  hardy  climliers.  They  flourish  most  in  a  light 
rich  soil,  and  should  be  trained  aor.ain>t  a  south  wall,  which 
(hey  will  frequently  cover  with  a  profusion  of  Mowouas. 
They  may  bej)''opHKated  hv  juttingK  or  laven. 

WMTONWISH,  ArctQui^t  tflptrmnyliilu*r)  JMomci- 
tttuu.  Some  obacuhtjr  having  prevailed  in  ooDeequence  of 
the  difllnent  viewe  of  Moldgists  vrith  refinrence  to  this  ani- 
mal,  it  heoomrs  necessary  to  lay  beforp  the  reader  some  of 
the  descriptions  and  opinions  extant  conceminir  it. 

D^srri})/)riri. — Litrht  dirty  reddisii-brown  above,  inter- 
mixed with  M>me  grey  and  a  few  black  hairs.  Hair  coat- 
ing darfc  lead-colour  ntxt  the  skin,  then  bluiih-white,  then 
Ji^t  reddish,  then  grey  at  the  tip.  Lower  parii  dirtv 
white.  Head  wide  and  depresaed  above,  eye*  large,  ins 
dark  brown,  ears  short  and  truncated  ;  whiskers  moderately 
long  ;\nd  Mack  :  a  tew  lirii-tles  j)rojectiiijr  from  (he  anterior  | 
portion  of  the  superior  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  a  few  aUo  Irom  j 
a  wart  on  the  cheek;  nose  somewhat  t>harp  and  com-  , 

{>re68ed ;  hair  of  fore-legs,  throat,  and  neck  not  duiky  at 
he  bate.  Feet  flve-toed,  covered  with  very  short  hair, 
amed  with  rether  Ion?  black  nailt ;  external  toe  of  fore- 
foot nearly  rearhin?  the  base  of  the  n*»xt,  middle  toe  half 
.in  inch  long.  Tail  rather  short,  banded  with  brown  at  the 
ti]'  fill-  air,  cxcejitinir  near  the  body,  not  iiiumbeous  at 
the  base.  (Say.)  Total  length,  inciudin^j  tne  fur  of  the 
tail.  19  inches  4  linea. 

l>ajrk  brown  ooloor  exoept  their  bellies,  which  are  white ; 
t^la  not  eo  long  as  thoee  of  the  grey  squirrels,  but  shaped 
.the  same.  (Pike.) 

Head  resembling  the  squirrel  in  every  respect,  except  that 
the  ear  is  shorter  :  tail  like  that  of  the  ground -squirrel ;  toe- 
r.ait>>long;  fur  fine,  long  hair  grey.  \P^tit  ("hwn.^  Weight 
three  pounds,  colour  uniform  bright  tnnck-red  and  grey,  the 
former  oredominating ;  under  side  of  the  neck  and  bcUy 
lighter  tnan  other  parts  of  the  body ;  lep  short,  breaat  and 
shoulders  wide ;  head  short  and  nuisc  dar,  terminating 
more  bluntly,  wider,  and  flatly  than  the  commorj  squirrel; 
ears  short,  liavin::  the  appearance  of  amputation:  jaw  iiii- 
nished  witn  a  pouch  to  contain  food,  but  nut  m  lart^e  as 
that  of  the  common  squirrel :  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  two 
outer  much  shorter  than  those  in  the  centre.  Two  inner 
toes  of  fore-feet  long,  sharp,  well  adapted  to  dlKing  and 
seratehing,  SVootealnnitj- ornMetoendoffwdonefoot 


Ave  inches,  of  which  tail  oocttpica  ibur.  {Barhwg Sqmirr^ 

Lewis  and  Clark.! 

L  ocality. — Hanks  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  is  the  Prairie  dogtt 
Gaas ;  Prairie  dog  or  Wistonwish  of  Pike ;  Patit  cAwn, 
Pratru  dog.  Barking  tquirrel,  apd  Burrowing  tquirrtl 
of  I<ewi8  and  Clark,  but  not  the  Burrowing  squirrel  of  their 
third  volume;  Arctomyx  Ludoviciariu*  of  (Jrd  and  Say; 
CyHomys  tucialiset  cinermtoi  iiaflnesaue-Smaltz :  Jlbnor 
Mitsounensis  of  Wai-den ;  Arctom^  tairwu  of  Harlan; 
and  Prairie  Marmot  of  Goidman. 

Dr.  Richardson  stateii  that  the  best  aceonats  of  thta  ani- 
mal, which  has  obtamed  so  many  appellations  since  the 
year  1807.  are  given  by  Lieut.  Pike  and  Captains  I^m<» 
and  Clark.  He  liiifher  remarks  tliat  M.  KatinLic|iU'.  con- 
sidennj^the  Petit  chten  Ln«fly  noticed  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  their  first  volume,  to  be  distinct  from  the  Barking 
Squirrel  more  fully  described  in  their  third,  drew  up  6oia 
their  BOtioes  the  chara^  ters  Of  his  Cynomyt  soeiaUt  and 
C.  etnmrm*,  '  Dr.  Harlan,'  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in  con- 
tinuation, *  has  ^ven  the  name  of  Arctomyt  Uitrant  to  tbt 
Ci/iiO'/iys  iijCKiliii,  at  the  same  time  treating  of  the  .•Irc- 
lomys  Ludaviciauui'  tu  a  separate  species.  An  attentive 
perusal  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  narrative  however  has  led  to 
the  oonoiuiion  that  in  the  passages  cited  above  tbesa  tia* 
vellers  speak  onlv  of  one  species  of  Marmot  under  a  varie^ 
of  names;  and  Mr.  Sav  seems  also  to  have  been  of  'lu.* 
opinion.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vol.  i..  p.  240,  mention  a>»nall 
annual,  about  one-tliird  of  the  size  of  their  Missouri  bur- 
losviiig  s([nirrel,  but  otherwise  closely  re^mbling  it.  They 
could  not  obtain  a  specimen,  and  its  characters  therel'ort 
have  not  been  recorded  by  them:  but  from  their  vioini^ 
■t  the  time  to  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  fram  the 
l^eneral  colour  of  the  animal,  and  from  the  description  of 
tU  parths,  it  most  probably  was  the  Tawtiy  Mormol  of  this 
V  il;  The  (jenns  ^'f/wov;//?  of  M.  Kali ne>que  correspond* 
to  the  Sfternwphilus  of  M.  F.  Cuvier;  but  the  cbancten 
given  by  the  latter  author  are  more  piteiae  and  man  sld3> 
fully  drawn  up.' 

Jmitt,  <9«.— Mr.  Say  state*  tint  this  interestini^  sai 
sprightly  anhnal  has  received  the  name  of  Pratri'  '!■:: 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  waniiii;;  cry  to  the  hu,- 
ried  barking  of  a  small  doi:.  1  be  sound,  according  to  hivz, 
may  be  imitated  by  tiie  ]jionunciation  of  the  syllable  chdt, 
chek,  chek  /  in  a  5.ibi]ii1ed  manner  and  m  rapid  succe^kiB 
fay  propeiUng  the  breath  between  the  tip  of  the  tongee 
Md  the  roof  }f  the  mooA.  The  aosemblages  of  their  bia>- 
rows  are  denominated  Pro* rt>-rfr.n-  nl'ai^es  by  the  l.unters. 
They  vary  vnidely  in  extent:  some  are  confineii  to  an  diti 
of  a  few  miles:  others  extend  to  a  eircunilVn-nce  ot 
many  miles.  Mr.  Say  further  observes  tluU  only  one  oi 
these  villages  occurred  between  the  Mtsaouri  and  Ihc 
Prairie  towin:  thenoa  to  the  Platte  thn  an  (much  more 
numerous.  He  describes  the  entrance  to  the  burrttw  u 
beine  at  the  snimmit  of  the  little  mound  of  earth  bro;:cl)r 
up  by  the  animal  during  the  jiroirre-s  of  tlic  excavatwa 
Itelow.  These  mounds  are  sometime-s  inconspicuous,  b';' 
crenerally  somewhat  elevated  above  the  coamon  surfact, 
thou:rh  rarely  to  the  height  of  aighlaen  toehM.  Their  lona 
is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  on  abase  of  two  Or  three  ftA 
perforated  by  a  comparatively  large  hole  orentranee  at  tbt 
summit  or  in  the  side.  'The  whole  surface,'  conlinu^ 
Ntr.  Say,  '  but  more  particularly  (lie  summit,  is  trtviJfJ 
d  I  :i  md  eomi>acted,  like  a  widl-waru  pathway.  Tt» 
tiolc  descends  vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  iee<. 
whence  it  continues  in  an  oUiq;iie  oiMction  downwaid.  A 
single  bniMw  mav  have  manjr  oeeupanta.  W«  Iwve  sea 
seven  or  eight  inatvidoals  sitttng  upon  one  momd.  Thi 
burrows  occur  usually  at  in'en-als  of  at)out  twentv  fe«; 
They  deliirht  to  sport  about  the  entrance  of  their  ba.'ran; 
in  plca>ant  weather.  At  the  api<roach  of  dan<;t'(-  tlu-v  - 
treat  to  then  den^  or  when  its  proximity  is  not  too  lm^;^ 
diate,  they  remain  barking  and  flourishing  their  tails  on  it-. 
edge  of  their  holes,  or  sitting  erect  to  reoonuoitre.  Vibti 
flred'iipon  in  this  sltoation,  they  never  llul  to  escap« 
or  if  killed,  insta.ntly  to  fall  into  their  burrows,  VTht  re  t.-i-i 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter.  As  they  pmrn  tb* 
w  inter  in  a  letliareic  sleep,  they  lay  up  no  prov  ision  of  fiViJ 
fur  that  season,  but  defend  them»elve!i  trom  its  rigours 
accurately  closing  up  the  entrance  to  the  burrow.  Ttti 
l\ulher  arrangements  which  the  Prairie  dog  makes  » 
oomftMt  and  aecoritv  are  weU'wortt^  of  atteotioa.  Bt 
coartructs  Sat  himsdf  a  veiy  neat  globular  edl  with  t« 
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dry  frr>a8i.1ttTiii7an  aperture  at  top  lar^enonijb  to  admit 

the  finirer.  nnd  ho  compactly  roinicd  t Hat  it  ought  dmost 
be  rolled  over  the  floor  withuut  injury.' 

Dr.  Ricliaril-oti  observes  that  tlie  Prairie  dog  scenic  to 
differ  from  other  American  Marmots  in  the  length  of  its 
thumb-nail,  and  to  approach  in  that  icapeet  A.  /I$hm»  of 
lachtenstein. 

WIT,  a  tenn  which  ia  applied  to  a  fliculty  of  the  mind 

find  t<J  the  procliic-t',  of  that  iiinulty.  As  ii  laciilfy,  it  (!t- 
notes  not  adibtnut  power,  but  leiiaiu  bjx'cilic  modes  ol' 
tiMH^:  nr  oper.uiiii:  upon  the  notions  or  iiiinsres  with  which 
\hc  mind  happens  to  be  funmhed.  It  ranges  itaelf  under 
the  Diurv  compreheniiTe  fiMultyof  imapnationt  with  which 
by  early  writen  it  «M  generally  nsed  as  synonymous;  they 
sometimes  used  it  in  a  sense  .<!ti)l  more  general,  as  denot- 
ing: 'hi-'  intfllei  fual  faculty  :i5  di^stiri^rui-^lied  from  Ifie  will. 
The  jjiecuti  bouiidanes  of  tlie  term  are  »till  too  unsettled 
to  admit  of  any  strict  definition.  It  may  however  be  de- 
acnbed  generally  a«  consisting  in  the  display  of  remote 
reaembla»c«s  between  diMwilar  objects,  or  such  at  least 
as  have  no  apparent  resemblance.  Tins  species  of  wit  is 
exhibited  in  ernat  perfection  in  two  poems  of  a  very  oppo- 
site c!ai-.  the  *Hudibriis'  of  Butler,  and  the  '  N'i<rht 
Thoughts' ot  Young:  ludicrously  by  Butler,  to  display 
the  absnrditieg  of  hypocritical  pretence;  seriously  by 
Young,  to  add  force  ana  point  to  bis  reasonings  in  favour 
of  religious  belief  and  conduct. 

Other  kinds  of  remote  allusion,  often  without  any  actual 
similitude,  but  sucreestivc  to  the  mind,  by  indirect  in- 
ference, to  miike  the  cnmpari^oti  for  itsfit',  are  considerwi 
as  Wit,  and  produce  a  i^iiiuiar  etPect  of  surpnae  and  plea- 
sure. 

When,  instead  ai  the  remote  resemblances  diseoTemble 
in  thin^  themselves,  the  diflbrent  meanings  of  the  same 

word  ;ire  brou^t  into  equivocal  contact,  the  operation 
is  called  pimning,  and  the  pruduH  is  a  pun.  [Pun.] 
W I  T<  H  H  A  Z  E  L .    (  W  ych  -  H  a  z  k  r .  ]  i 
WITCHCRAFT.    Tliere  is  probably  no  age  or  countrj- 
in  whicii  there  has  not  existed  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  mortal  beings  acquiring  t!u>  use  of  aupenatural  poweia 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  objett  of  their 
desire,  good  or  evil.    In  ihis,  as  in  other  species  of  super- 
stition, tliere  will  b«  more  or  les«  resemblance  in  the 
raanifestafions,  wherever  or  whenever  they  are  exem]di- 
fied ;  but  that  peculiar  class  of  examples  which  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  witchcraft  admits  of  certain 
lines  of  demarcation,  which  may  be  serviceable  in  keepiii|^ 
the  subject  distinct  from  others.   The  proper  field  of  this 
-npersti'ion  was  amone  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe — 
those  ot  tiie  north  more  particularly.    It  is  to  be  found  in 
hili  maturity  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
flourished  with  tolerably  e<}ual  vig:our  through  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  till  it  gnidually  decayed  ^«fore  the  pro- 
•rress  of  experimental  wicnce.    In  its  docuinal  principles 
it  was  a  mi.-^chitvous  application  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, beilii;  held  to  lie  a  niauii'estation  of  th*  ;i       rs  of 
evil  operating  as  antagonists  to  the  authority     ^he  Deity. 
It  vrw  not  tMceMMrily  used  to  accomplish  tv;  1  <  i  Ls  because 
many  of  tlw  aceiwitionB  of  witcberatl  relate  to  acta  which 
as  enik  are  condemned  by  no  Vnown  mond  code,'  bat 
which  hccamc  crimes  from  the  tik  rm-  made  use  of.  The 
poweia  of  evil  thus  employed  by  huiiiiin  beines  had  their 
personal  embodiment  either  in  the  Pnnce  ol  Darknes.-!  in- 
rHvidua^ly,  or  in  certain  sublunary  agents  called  imps  or 
1  innliai!,^  the  messengers  between  the  eoidraetlng  partieN 
who  boie  in  this  agency  of  evil  the  sraie  pontion  ■*  that 
occnpied  by  the  angels  in  the  holy  hieiwehv.  llie  return 
UK  en  b)  the  human  beinc  for  the  tise  of  the  miraculous 
^i>\vfcis  thus  obtained  was  gentraily  his  own  eternal  soul, 
which,  according  to  a  superstition  entertained  by  the  ig- 
norant in  all  countries  where  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
at  standard  dodrine,  it  was  held  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
corporeal  passisior  to  convey  in  remainder,  for  value  given 
in  wedth,  Uitroiy,  power,  or  any  other  object  of  ordinary 
human  desire,  nesides  the  bargain  in  which  the  pai'tics  are 
::-upp06ed  to  covcnuut  openly  with  each  other,  each  party 
■vvajs  usually  presumed  to  have  in  view  the  secondary  object 
of  cheating  the  other.  German  romance  and,  since  the  days 
of  Balsac,  riench  romance  have  dealt  largely  in  the  horrors 
?itt  ending  these  mutual  efforts  of  imposition,  wtiere  the  one 
p.-xrty  is  struegline  to  recover  Ms  chances  of  eternal  aalva- 
f  ,on— the  cll'.er  to  ;'.hii<!kre  thi'  promised  r(='.'ai'Is  or  to  I 
shorten  the  duration  of  Ihcu  enjoyiuenU  la  its  mo*l  sin  pie  i 


aspect  the  stmp^Has  of  the  evil  one  to  cheat  his  victim  are 
exemj^lified  in  the  ordinary  Scolti^h  s.urer-ti1u)n  that  he 
jrive^.  them  money  which,  wheat  hey  come  to  use  it,  is  turned 
mto  slates  or  other  rubbish  ;  and  the  same  instance  is  given 
by  way  of  example  by  Biensfeldiua,  a  German  author,  who 
in  1591  published  *Traetatus  de  Confessiooibua  hbitefi> 
coram.'   Thb  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  sN-stematic  of 
the  numerous  writers  on  this  subject,  and  is  one  w  ho.  in- 
stead of  venting  the  indignation  of  an  excited  and  terrified 
mmd  against  the  lost  agtnts  of  infernal  power,  treats  all 
the  horrors  of  sorcery  with  the  gi-avity  of  an  analytiOfel 
philosopher,— tells  us  that  there  are  three  elements  neoefr< 
snry  to  the  accomplishment  of  wildtciall;  the  divine  will 
permitting  it ;  the  power  of  the  devil  instigating  and  as- 
sisting the  operation;  and  man's  corrupt  will  consenting 
fo  he  the  instrument.    It  is,  a  IuiUji  r  l''  im  ral  characteristic 
at  witchcraft  that  Irum  the  cunitueaceaient  of  its  history 
the  agents  or  victims  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
been  females ;  and  that  in  later  times,  when  the  chaiao* 
ter  of  the  superstition  had  degenerated  both  in  the  ma^r- 
nitude  of  the  objects  aoromplished  and  the  rank  of  the 
actors,  witchcraft  came  to  he  considered  a  power  exclu- 
Mvely  possessed  by  old  women.    It  is  j)robal)ie  tliat  a  ])ro- 
pensity  to  attribute  the  lauulty  of  ikvination  and  the  ait 
of  perpetrating  supernatural  mischief  to  females  may  have 
leeitiroately  deiosinded  from  the  Pythi*  of  the  more  i«rly 
classical  ttraes,  and  the  venelica  or  pdioner  of  the  hter 
periods  of  Roman  history:  and  that  the  account  of  the  witch 
of  Endor  may  have  fended  to  sltentjlhen  the  opinion.  In 
the  supci-stitions  however  of  nations  which  have  had  no 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  these  sources— the 
Aflfiean Negroes, the  North  American  Indians, and  theScan- 
dinaviana  anterior  to  their  adoptioa  of  Christianity— females 
aeem  to  have  always  been  the  prominent  agents  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  minor  supernatural  influences.    In  the  prac- 
tice of  witchcraft  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  this 
article,  it  might  be  possible  to  find,  in  the  nature  of  the 
connection  between  the  supernatural  being  and  the  earthly 
agent,  a  tolerably  sufficient  reason  why  the  influence  of  a 
female  must  geiierally  bo  greater  to  tite  infernal  court 
than  that  of  a  male.  Whoever  has  perused  the  full  re- 
cords of  the  trials  for  witchcrafl,  or  the  books  in  wliich  the 
subject  IS  most  minutely  investigated,  will  observe  how 
necessarily  it  must  follow  that  the  puwtir  of  evil  iteing  en- 
dowed with  the  masculine  gender,  and  communicating  his 
sex  to  those  spiritual  emanations  of  his  power  which  some- 
times in  his  stead  do  his  bidding  upon  earth,  the  mortal 
recipients  of  his  malign  influence  most  necessarily  be  of  a 
dillerent  sex.    The  institutional  wiiter>  on  the  subject 
however  are  not  found  to  aliude  to  such  a  cau^e,  though 
they  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  women  are 
more  liable  to  be  the  agents  of  Satan  than  men,  a  circum- 
stance which  Sprenger,  in  his  '  Malleus  Maleficarum,' 
traces  to  what  he  calfs  their  inferiority  in  menhd  atreiagth» 
and  the  natural  wickedness  of  their  hearts. 

In  goiiii^  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  whicli  is 
here  assigned  as  the  time  when  the  supeii,tition  of  wit^i: 
craft  was  iUll  grown,  it  wiU  b(B  ftund  that  the  accusations 
most  nearly  resembling  the  more  modern  oifence  of  witch- 
endl  are  of  two  distinct  kin&— attempts  to  accomplish 
mischief  throufcih  the  opeiafion  of  poise  nr  fhrr  natural 
aeents,  and  lapses  from  Christianity  into  lie.tilieii  t,.uctices. 
The  Anplo-Saxon  laws  atjaiiist  sorcery  or  witthcialt  are 
simply  levelled  against  the  practices  connected  with  the 
heathen  worship  from  which  the  people  had  not  been  long 
converted.  The  corresponding  aecnaations  in  the  aouth  of 
Europe  are  levelled  against  intercomae  with  dvmons  who 
re[)resent  Diana  and  her  nymphs  or  Pan  and  his  satyrs  : 
and  down  to  the  antient  period  of  the  beiiti  in  witchcralt 
we  (iiid  the  .same  personages  ofTiciating  with  changed 
names,  and  witli  natures  adjusted  to  the  r«iligiou»  opiuioos 
of  the  age.  The  secrecy  with  which  the  Waldonaes  and 
other  early  seeeders  from  the  church  of  Rome  were  com- 
pelled to  nold  their  religioai  nnemblajfes.  brought  upon 
them  charces  of  indulging  in  such  unhallowed  rites  as  were 
traditionally  cnnsideted  the  characteristics  of  antient 
heathenism.  The  horrors  of  the  witehes'  Sabbath  had 
their  origin  in  the  mystery  that  shrouded  these  reiigiuiu 
conventicles,  and  the  same' charges  are  made  against  those 
who  frequented  them  in  the  thirteenth  oentunr  which  we 
find  made  against  vritches  in  Sweden  and  Scotland  in  the 
seventeenth,  (hie  remarkable  practice  of  which  the  Wal- 
denses  were  UMrused  will  be  recogotsed  by  avefy  schooi- 
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boy  who  h)i«  henrd  a  witch  legend  in  the  nursery— they 
were  c«.IIed  '  sc  obares,'  because  they  rode  to  tlieir  mcei- 
inu;s  on  a  scolm,  or  biooni.  The  '  Narrative  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings against  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  Sor- 
cery in  1324,'  edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  »f  <lie  Camden  So- 
ciety, and  which  is  perhaps  ctill  more  eariodi  from  the 
tight  it  throws  on  the  early  cowllicto  between  the  eeeledee- 
tical  and  the  fivil  power,  than  in  its  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, exhibits  both  the  classes  of  offence  here  alluded  tu. 
She  was  chaiired  with  liavinj;  prepared  noxious  com- 
pounds, productive  of  debihtation  which  endeti  in  death, 
and  also  with  abjuring  her  belief  in  the  holy  church,  \sith 
having  deserted  the  mm  and  the  euchariit,  with  having 
eaerifieed  to  dmioM,  and  with  having  attenpted  to  nnrp 
the  keys  of  the  Church  by  iminottily  imitating  the  eete- 

luoay  of  exeommunication. 

During  its  earlier  stages,  tlie  art  of  witchcraft  was  in  far 
bi|cher  hands  than  those  to  which  it  aitenvards  descended, 
aim  wai  uaed  for  gicater  purposes.  Witchcraft  or  sorcery 
was  the  means  by  which  Joan  of  Are  waa  eharged  with 
having  obtdned  her  power  as  a  warrior.  The  duehesaof 
Glouce.ster  was  hanislied  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  sorcery 
against  Hcniy  VI.  Richard  III.  made  repeated  aecuba- 
tions  of  this  ciffence,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  tlie  ehare:c 
against  Jane  Shore.  The  earlier  witch  trials  in  Scotland  ge- 
nerally implieate  persons  of  rank.  Sometimes  the  women 
who  are  accoaed  are  fcmuh  end  tlicy  do  not  alwava  uae  their 
nowerfor niichievoaa and  mafieious  purposes.  BcaMeDun- 
lop,  who  was  tried  iti  1576,  appears  to  liave  used  her  art  for 
no  other  purpase  than  the  cure  of  disea.ses  and  the  perlorin- 
anee  of  other  benevolent  acts,  aecomplishinfi  tliem  through 
the  instrumentality,  not  of  Satan  or  any  of  his  emanations, 
•a  they  are  i^pokeu  of  in  the  later  canons  of  witchcraft,  but 
thioogh  the  aid  of  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  who  had  the 
raitftMtane  to  be  a  pmoner  amonf  tite  fkiries  in  EUand. 
Alcsoun  Pearson,  tried  in  ir)RS,  had  a  long  intercourse 
with  Elfland,  which  appears  to  have  commenced  when  she 
was  but  twelve  years  old.  She  had  many  personal  iVietids 
among  the  lairies  there,  one  of  whom  was  her  coutan 
WilKam  Symsoun,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  '  ane  peat 
aeholar.'  She  waa  in  the  praetiee  of  appealing  to  her  fhenda 
in  fiuiytand  for  the  meam  of  curing  earthly  diieaMBt  and 
Archbishop  Adamson  did  not  disdain  to  follow  a  pre- 
sciiptioii  which  she  obtained  for  him,  his  reliance  on  it 
bein>r  probably  not  weakened  by  his  aetjuaintance  with 
the  virtues  of  the  principal  ingredient,  which  was  claret. 
These  two  trials  so  far  exhibit  the  darker  characteristics 
of  the  witchcraft  of  later  timea,  that  Bessie  Ihmlop's  ad- 
viser IWnn  Elfland  wished  her  to  put  ha  wan\  in  hH  pos- 
session ;  and  Alesoun  Pearson  wa.s  told  that  of  the  iairy 
host  the  tithe  is  taken  eveiy  year  to  hell.  Tlie  method  in 
wliich  the  .vamc  occurrences  are  mentioned  l)y  writers  of 
diflercnt  ages showH  the  pioirress  towards  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  authorities  of  witchciall ;  and,  as  may  be 
afterwatda  mora  poitieularif  mentioned,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  investigattons  of  King  James  did  much 
to  establish  a  settled  creed  in  relaficm  to  this  dark  snbject. 
^Vy^toun,  who  wrote  early  in  the  filleenth  eentuiy,  in  de- 
sciilnnL?  the  prophecies  made  to  Macbeth,  bnngs  the  three 
weird  or  tatal  sisters  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  makes  him 
inquire  after  the  auguries  of  his  fate,  as  Croesus  is  made 
to  conault  the  i^hia.  By  the  time  the  history  had  de- 
scended to  Shakipcre^  days,  it  had  acquired  <W>m  the  state 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  it  pa.s*ed  through  such 
adjuncts  a.s  enabled  the  poet,  by  >clcetinK  the  grander 
and  more  terrilic  lealures,  and  adding  some  elements  from 
the  current  »uper»tition8  of  his  day,  to  create  tiiose  ha^ 
'so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,  that  look  not  like 
the  inhabitants  «'th*  earth,  and  yet  are  on  t.'  Perhaps  the 
tateat  conspicuons  occasion  in  wnidi  rank  and  beauty  have 
been  allied  with  charges  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft,  is  that 
of  the  countess  of  Ks>ex  and  Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thoma<i  Overbun,  and  the  practices  against  the  earl 
of  EinKX  ;  but  the  direct  and  palpable  crimes  exhibited  in 
thia  horrible  history  throw  the  attempts  at  evil  through 
supematUFai  iofluencca  into  the  shade.  When  in  later 
ages  it  ceaaad  to  be  eneouraged  by  the  great  and  the 
learned,  witchcraft  degenerated,  till,  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ccnturie.s 
it  wa*  entiri'ly  contined  to  such  persons  asHarsnet  so  early 
as  the  year  1. describes  in  this  passage : — 'An  old  weather* 
b  L-at  e  n  crone,  having  her  chin  tlM  her  knees  meeting  for  age, 
walking  like  a  bow  leaoiag  on  ft  ataff,  hoUow-eycd,  im> 


toothed,  furrowfri  -i  herface,  having  her  lip.sf  rem!;  Imc  ^"'i'h 
tile  palsy,  goini;  niambling  in  the  streets, — one  lha»  haJi 
forgotten  her  P.iter-noster,  and  yet  hath  a  shrewd  toiii^ie 
to  call  a  drab  a  drab.  If  lihe  hath  learned  of  an  old  wife  in 
a  chimney  end  Pax  ICax  Fax  for  a  spell ;  or  can  say  Sir 
John  Grantham's  cuiae  on  the  milleria  eela— All  ye  that 
have  etolen  the  miller's  eeh,  landate  Dominnm  de  cadis; 
and  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto,  bcncdicaraui 
Domino:  why  then  beware,  look  about  you,  my  neigh- 
bours, ll' any  of  you  have  a  sheep  sick  ol  the  >zi tidies,  or 
a  hog  of  tile  mumps,  or  a  horse  of  the  staggers,  or  & 
knavish  boy  of  the  school,  or  an  idle  girl  of  the  wheel,  or 
a  young  drab  of  the  snllens,  and  hath  not  bi  enough  for 
her  porridge,  or  batter  enough  for  her  bread,  and  she  bafli 
a  little  help  of  the  epilepsy  or  cramp,  teach  her  to  ro!!  her 
eyes,  wrv  licr  mouth,  pna-,h  her  teetfi,  startir  with  h«r 
body,  hold  her  arms  and  hands  stiff,  &.C.,  and  tlien.  if  an 
old  Mother  Nob«  hath  by  chance  called  her  idle  voung 
housewife,  or  bid  the  devil  .scratch  her,  then  no  doubt  bat 
Mother  Nofaa  is  the  witch,  and  the  young  giil  aa  o«tl- 
blasted/ 

Tliere  are  two  causes  which  account  for  the  sinuT-irity 
j  often  found  to  exist  in  the  superstitions  of  different  ar.d  <iis- 
j  tant  nations  : — 1,  l^hysical  and  mental  |)henomena  com- 
mon to  all  maukind  and  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  pro- 
ducing like  effects  when  bnmght  into  the  same  combina- 
tions ;  2,  A  reference  to  a  common  origin  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  superstition,  by  which  the  same 
opinions  adopted  liy  faniifies  of  mankind  separated  r.\* 
apart  may  be  liaeetl  by  ascent  to  a  common  parcntatri:. 
A  great  portion  of  the  wileiicrafl  superstitiun  of  Europ, 
may  be  traced  to  both  the2»e  causes;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  tlua  mental  dise^fc, 
as  exhibited  in  different  nationa,  la  ao  remarkable,  ai 
well  as  the  rapidity  with  whidi  the  opiniooa  adoi^ed 
in  one  part  of  the  world  travelled  to  others,  that  it  is 
evident  some  other  causes  have  contributed  to  produtt 
the  effect.  Tlie  similarity  of  the  incidents  narrated,  not 
only  in  the  books  which  convey  the  knowledge  of  these 
mysteries,  but  in  the  reports  of  criminal  trials,  and  eve:, 
in  the  confessions  of  the  wretched  victima  of  the  creed,  is 
ao  remarliable,  down  to  the  moit  minute  particulars,  as  fa 
justify  the  supposition  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  witdi- 
craR  .superstition  was  propagated  by  means  of  bocks  or 
tlnuugl,  1;:.'  tuition  of  men  of  lettei-s;  and  that  thus-,  n 
that  age  of  imperfect  science,  Uteraturc  became  for  a  time 
the  means  of  propagating  and  concentrating  the  inflvcom 
of  one  of  the  most  baneful  superstitions  which  haa  ever 
vinted  the  human  mind. 

Among  the  most  obvious  means  which  the  imapinatioo 
would  snp^est  for  indicating  to  supernatural  power*  the 
exact  evil  effect  which  tliey  are  solicited  to  produce  cn 
mortal  beings  would  be  the  .symbolical  accompli&hmcfil 
or  exhibition  of  H»  ])erfurmani;e  on  an  effig>'  of  the  penoa 
intended  to  be  injured.  The  prindplea  «  humut  aetiaa 
which  originally  suggested  this  device  are  so  wide  apresd 
as  to  include  t' r  :!i'inr-a1ion  of  idols  and  the  tnirninsr  of  il 
obnoxious  polilu  ian  in  cfSgrv  ;  but  in  the  jiraetico  of  witch- 
craft, the  method  of  symbolu  ii:}  produeinc;  death  or  ca:- 
poral  injury  is  so  far  uniform  as  tu  predicate  a  s)'i>temstic 
opinion  on  the  subject.  An  image  of  the  devoted  per»o!i 
waa  made  of  wax  and  melted  before  a  fire,  stu«k  tluotifk 
witfi  pins  or  needles,  or  perforated  with  arrowa.  Some- 
times the  model  wa.s  of  the  heart,  or  some  other  vital  part; 
sometimes  a  picture  was  used  in  its  .stead.  Ben  Jonsoc 
whose  '  Masque  of  Queens'  brint^s  together  all  the  prt- 
mincnt  witch  superstitions  to  be  found  in  the  cksae 
authors,  in  the  commentators,  and  in  the  praolieft  cf  )k 
own  daya,  says  in  the  third  charm : — 

*  with  bictuni,  full  of  *«K  and  of  wool 

TliL-ir  hvi'r*  I  illi  k  nilh  nKdlWfalA'' 

nearly  a  paraphrase  of  Uvid's — 

' .    .    .    .   dmnlacraaue  ceraa  figlt, 
Kt  murrain  lenuei  in  Jreur  urgrt  acoa.' 

HmUtt,  y\. 

Jonami  in  his  notes  refers  for  this  practice  to  ao  «U 
an  example  aa  the  epistle  of  Hypsipyle  to  Jsuon.  (rac 

which  the  above  is  taken  :  he  probably  hatl  the  pa»ar 
in  hiii  eye.  He  refers  also  to  what  he  calls  •  the  »n 
known  story'  of  Kmc:  Duffus,  one  of  the  imair.ri.7 
kings  of  Scotland,  the  legend  of  whose  siiii'enog»  » 
as  old  a-s  the  days  of  Wyntoun,  by  whom  it  is  mentiontd, 
but  would  be  aearched  sarin  vain  among  thoae  etal!  oii* 
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who  htd  not  the  means  of  o.-namentinff  their 
Witiogt  with  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  antientt.  Jonson 
MJt  he  remembers  some  such  figures  having  been  dug  op 
in  m  duoghiU  in  hit  youth.  Th«  gtoiy  of  AdiiuAaolw  and 
we  witeE  of  Eye,  in  Fabyan's  *  Chroniele/  iltaSimtei  this 
I»«ctice.    In  Middleton's  '  Witch,'  Hecate  says.  •  Is  the 
Heart  of  wm  stuck  full  of  maeic  needles  ?'  Kin^  James,  in 
hU'Demonologie,'  has  a  very  lull  examination  ol"  the  opera- 
tion of  this  charm  ;  and  alter  receiving  so  high  a  sanction, 
it  of  course  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  subsequent 
witch  trials  both  of  Ea^wad  mnd  Scotluid.  la  the  letter 
eoiintiy  it  beeeme  viuled  with  a  beKef  in  the  unearthly 
orinn  of  the  numerous  small  flint  arrowheads  of  antient 
workmanship,  conspicuous  for  the  regularity  and  boavity 
of   their  shape,  wtiich  are  frequently  dug  up    in  the 
north  of  Scotland.    The  witches  of  Auldearne,  whose 
feats  are  recorded  in  Pitcaim's  'Criminal  Trials,'  de- 
scribed a  cavern  in  the  centre  of  a  hiU  where  the 
arch  fiend  and  his  attendant  imps  conducted  a  complete 
manufactoiy  of  theee  misulcB;  the  inferior  apiiits  lu-w  n^' 
them  out  of  the  rough  stone,  end  their  master  giving  each 
as  it  was  presented  to  him  in  a  rough  ettte the  pioper edge 
and  fini:ih,  to  adapt  it  for  service.  <  ,  , 

Those  objects  which,  from  their  connection  with  death 
and  decay,  are  apt  to  produce  loathing  and  horror  in 
the  minde  ef  perwne  whom  habit  hae  not  made  familiar 
with  IhoBH,  ere  (kTourite  inatrumenta  in  the  hands  of 
witchei,  to  whom  their  use  seems  to  have  descended 
from  the  necromancers.  There  are  few  narrativi-s  of 
witchcraft  or  sorcery,  from  Apuleius  downwards,  which 
do  not  present  us  with  some  ot  the  spoils  of  the  charnel- 
house.  Animals  loathsome  to  the  sight  from  their  struc- 
ture bdng  associated  with  notiona  of  deformitv,  or  from 
the  venom  with  which  their  otherwiae  feeble  frames 
ere  endowed,  ne  naturally  made  use  of  by  thoae  who  among 
the  ignorant  aim  aft  the  pos^bession  of  supernatural  powers. 
In  this  respect  the  medicine-raan  of  the  Indians,  called  on 
to  try  his  charms  when  the  traditionary  usages  of  the  tribe 
in  the  application  of  simples  have  failed,  uses  many  of  the 
same  toob  as  the  witch  of  the  sixteenth  and  eoTenteenth 
eenturieo.  Inw«melinateethe«eiipent.theaeorpioa,and 
tiie  Kmd  «re  aaurngthe  ehanna  reaorted  to ;  but  m  colder 
lalitaMlea  the  adept  must  be  contented  with  the  toad,  the 
frog,  the  mole,  and  the  bat.  Jonson,  in  his  third  charm 
in  the  '  Masque  of  Queens,'  thus  mentions  the  animals 
generally  befriended  by  northern  supemtitioa ;— * 

*  Th«  owl  ii  abruaii,  Ae  twt,  and  IllStaSdk 

And  ta  ta  lb*  cat-a  mououin  ; 
Hm  sat  ane  tb«  mol  e  «i«  holh  io  ■  hoi*. 
And  til*  ttxit  frr\<*  out  v'  tiat  roUBtUa.*' 

Cats  are  animals  which  hold  out  many  inducementa  to 
the  imaginative  and  superstitious.   They  bring  to  a  certain 
extent  the  habits  of  a  wild  beast  into  the  domestic  circle. 
The  coDtrait  between  their  atiength  and  agility,  their 
genih  Md  fta^le  appearance,  their  tenacity  of  Kfe.  their 
ailent  and  rapid  movements,  their  mysterious  gatherini^  at 
night  and  strange  cries,  invest  their  presence  with  a  fascinat- 
ing mystery.    The  tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  history  of  the 
Knights  Templars  show  that  they  have  received  attention 
in  other  quarters;  but  the  verf  pteiiliar  position whiefa 
they  hold  in  the  conndla  of  the  nowua  of  darknoN^itt  oon> 
nection  with  the  miniitmthnM  of  witehea,  ahowe  hjrita  uni- 
formity that  the  opinions  regarding  them  entertained  by 
the  authorities  on  witchcraft  lore  were  widely  adopted  by 
the  faithful.    In  several  of  the  Scottish  trials  and  con- 
fesiiions  women  are  found  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
cats,  and  to  have  betrayed  their  pranka  by_  exhibiting 
when  restored  to  human  form  the  woonda  inflicted  on 
them  in  their  bestial  capacity.  At  an  tale  a  period  as  the 
year  1718  a  solemn  judicial  inquirr  was  made  in  the  ahire 
of  Caithness,  by  the  sheriff  or  local  judge,  into  the  perse- 
cutions suffered  by  William  Montgomery,  whose  Hie  was 
rendered  miserable  by  the  gambols  of  a  legion  of  cats. 
The  narrative  of  the  circumstance,  as  given  m  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe's  introduction  to  Law's  *  Memoriala,'  ia  a 
lively  end  somewhat  exanerated  picture  of  those  general 
lumattnouB  gatherings  of  domestic  cats  which  sometimes 
so  unaeeountably  disturb  the  repose  of  a  neighbourhood. 
The  animals,  it  was  solemnly  maintained  by  the  persecuted 
man's  Rervant,  'spoke  among  themselves;'  and  at  length 
MuntfTomery,  his  patience  being  entirely  exhausted,  fell 
upon  the  conclave  with  a  broadsword  and  an  axe,  and  di»- 
peraeil  them  with  aeTeral  casualties.    The  consequence 
waa  fltat  two  old  women  hi  the  aMghhomhaod  died  m^i 
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mediately,  and  a  third  lost  a  lef.  which,  haviw  been 
broken  by  a  atroke  of  the  hatehaL  withered  and  dropped 
off.   In  a  emiaoa  Xltle  book  poblnfaed  at  Leyden  in  16Se, 
called  *  Magica  de  Spectris  et  Apparitionibus  Spirituum,' 
&c.,  which  is  a  complete  repository  of  diabolical  expe- 
rience, consisting  ofa  series  of  narratives  extracted  without 
comment  from  historical  chronicles  and  books  of  magic,  an 
occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place  (p.  236)  at  a  town 
in  Calabria,  so  exactly  like  the  above,  that  whereas 
Mr.  Montgomeiy  waa  a  carpenter  by  profession,  the  hero 
of  the  foreign  adTenture  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  wood 
when  he  was  distracted  by  the  presence  of  a  turbulent  bevy 
of  cats,  whom  he  dispersed  with  his  implements.    In  this 
case  the  metaroorphosu  was  made  known  by  a  charge 
being  brought  against  the  individual  of  having  assaulted 
and  wounded  some  women  of  rank  ia  the  neighbourhood, 
when  he  disclosed  the  (kdiion  in  which  they  had  appeared, 
and  the  affair  was  hushed  up.    In  the  same  work  ( p.  292} 
there  is  another  instance,  the  same  in  its  essential  parti- 
culars, quoted  from  Rodinus.    A  belief  in  the  metamor- 
pho!^es  of  biimHn  beinps  into  brutes  is  a  superstition  so 
widely  excmplifuil  hi  classical  literature, and  in  the  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  of  all  societiea  of  men  auffleitatnr 
civilized  to  provide  such  testimoniea  of  their  customs 
belief;  that  it  cannot  be  assigned  aaa  qpedal  feature  of  the 
beUef  in  witchcraft.    The  minutenesa  however  of  the 
analogy  exhibited  in  the  above,  and  disooverable  in  many 
like  casea.  seems  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  actual 
metamorphosis  to  leave  no  other  alternative  but  the  belief, 
that  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  one  part  of  the  world 
were  in  all  their  miouta  ]^vticulars  addiited  in  anofher. 
Lucaathrapie»  or  the  oonTcraion  of  men  into  wolves,  wia 
so  prevalent  a  belief  in  fVanee  and  Germany  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  separate  treatises  and  of  various  judicial  inquiries. 
It  naturally  did  not  extend  to  Britain.   This  superstition 
may  be  perhaps  more  distinctly  traced  to  the  influence  of 
a  diseased  imagination  than  most  of  the  others  connected 
with  thb  subject :  by  the  Greek  physicians  it  is  understood 
to  have  bean  treated  as  a  diaeeac.  Both  the  English  and 
Scottish  trials  ftvquently  illustrate  the  power  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  those  m  league  with  Satan  of  converting 
their  victims  into  beasts  of  burthen,  which  they  employ  to 
convey  them  to  the  scenes  of  their  unhallowed  assemblies. 
This  feat  was  performed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  great 
army  of  witches  chMffd  with  assembling  at'BlocuIa  in 
Sweden,  in  1668^  newiding  to  tlie  nanative  of  GhuviL 
in  hie  •  SadneiBrae  lUnmpliatna.* 

A  power  over  the  elements  is  one  of  those  gifts  with 
which  superstition  will  be  most  likely  to  invest  its  invisible 
agents,    in  its  less  striking  form  it  has  the  aspect  of  a 
malign  interference  with  the  natural  fruits  of  tne  earth, 
either  by  blasting  some  particular  district,  or  transferring  ita 
elementi  of  fiuitfUlnem  that  they  nay  mercMe  the  pvoduca 
of  someoOkertnetin  wMditiieaoreererbinteresfed.  TMi 
species  of  incantation  is  prohibited  by  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Dirksen,  Uebersieht,         <fcr  Zu>'6l/-To/e/-Fragmente, 
p.  539),  and  the  illustrations  of  it  in  the  witch  trials  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned.    A  trading  or  maritime  popu- 
lation liviiw  on  aatormy  coast  will  endow  their  malignant 
dannoiM  with  n  more  awful  authority  over  the  winds  and 
wavca.  Olans  Magnoa  treata  largely  of  the  etonn-nuaiiig 
powers  of  the  Scandinavian  witches.   It  was  on  his  return 
from  these  regions  with  his  wife  Anne  of  Denmark,  that 
King  .lames  produced  so  goodly  an  array  of  accusations 
against  witches  for  aiming  against  his  lile  ;  and  coming 
from  a  spot  where  such  a  particular  department  of  witch 
tuperatition  waa  prevalent,  it  ia  naturaJ  that  the  aapect 
assumed  by  tlie  aeeuaatioMehottldba  an  attempt  to  oreate 
a  storm  at  tea  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  voya^ 
In  the  accusations  against  the  witches  of  Aberdeen  in 
1596  and  15(r7,  the  record  of  which  is  printed  by  the 
Spalding  Club,  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  eiementa 
is  one  of  the  charges.    In  the  curious  narrative  as  to  Mar- 
garet Barclay  and  others,  preserved  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  ia 
his  '  Demonology'  (p.  317).  we  find  the  same  feature.  This 
specific  super^tion  does  not  seem  t«  havt  taken  root  in 
England,  and  Shakspere,  whose  wititeiy  in  *  Maeheth'  is 
essentially  Seolliah  in  chaiaeter,.  hm  ffna  ii  n 
there:— 


Uk%  itmrimUa  oiimuastance  that  nowhere  are  Qm 
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identities  between  the  opinion*  protnulfraTed  in  doctrinal 
worki  Mid  the  practice  ot  witchci^  more  fully  developed 
than  in  the  confes&ions  or  the  witchee  aa  produced  in 
oAdal  doeumcnti.  The  homMe  torturett,  which  the  aJarm 
praduocd  b]f  the  eappoMd  eziitcnee  of  a  coalition  wiih 
Satan  sci'ms  to  have  proapled  men  of  ordinary  humanity 
to  sanction,  appear  to  have  isfenerally  called  from  the  ex- 
hausted victims  an  assent  to  whatever  narrative  wa«  dic- 
tated to  them,  and  the  inquisitors  being  learned  men, 
wsquainted  with  the  best  authoritiea  on  the  uibject,  would 
know  bow  to  connect  the  received  doetrinea  of  sorcery 
irith  whttcvar  train  of  real  circumatancee  may  have  been 
broutrht  home  to  the  victim.  Knowing  in  fact  the  outline 
of  natural  eventa  they  would  be  able  to  fill  up  the  super- 
natural detaili*.  Margaret  Baiclav,  tneci  in  161K.  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  prewi-ved  hy  Sir  Walter  HcoU,  nub- 
jeeted  to  *  gentle  torture.*  Sir  Walter  calls  this  '  a  strange 
«»yuoetion  of  words ;'  but  it  ia  not  without  precedent,  and 
ire  can  imagine  it  taken  from  BMntfeldius,  who  tells  us  of 
a  lady  who.  in  IfKK),  at  Cologna  was  sutgected  to '  moderata 
torlura.'  The  Incubus  and  the  Suecubt»~4he  former  the 
visitant  of  males,  the  latter  uT  females^are  prominent  in 
the  confessions,  and  open  up  a  world  of  peycho-physiolo- 
pcal  inquiry.  According  to  the  book  *De  Spectrta,*  &c. 
abovt-mentioned  (p.  262).  it  is  given  as  a  characteristic  of 
tba  confession  of  a  female :  *  Ex  eo  tempore  Deo  et  religion! 
renuncilsae,  et  ilium  [Diabolum]  sic  concubuiMe  securo,  ut 
viri  cum  fopminia  solent,  nisi  quod  fri{ndum  erat  semen.' 
These  Ti  ta 1  11 ix,  and  singularly  enough  tin  last  and  most 
particular  one.  are  enlarged  upon  in  several  ol  ihe  Scottish 
trials.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  appendix  to  Pit- 
oaiin'a  *Oimtoal  Trials,'  p.  610,  and  to  a  pamphlet  called 
*Hiat«fy  oftliaWitchesof  Renfrewshire.'  RefioaM  Scot 
coaa  ovar  ttia  same  suliiecl.  and  furtb«' curious  matter  ^ill 
De  fbnnd  inOlanvil, 'SaducismnsTriumirfiatus;'  Sprenger, 
'  Malleus  Maleficarum."  p.  2^7  ;  and  Delrio,'Dii*qui!<i1ione» 
Magioae,'  p.  74.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
confessions  recorded  v^ere  voluntarily  made ;  and  that, 
whether  dictated  by  their  own  imagination  or  by  their 
TCMding,  th«  i«lf-aoeD«ei«  iad  not  speak  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  othma,  7h«n»  wro  thw  two  ninglad  ele- 
ments in  these  doounenli,  the  sepaiation  of  which  woald 
be  necessary  'o  and  v^'ould  materially  aid  a  philrsoph^r al 
examiniihoii  ot  the  cauaes  which  have  produced  suth  !»in- 
gular  effects  :  the  one  would  bring  beTore  u»  the  physical 
and  j^ychological  causes  from  which  the  mind  voluntarily 
imagines  itself  an  actor  in  such  supernatural  occurrences ; 
tlie  otttr  would  expiaiii  the  «lt«iamo  of  confessions  of 
fodi  aeti  hf  person  who  onHI  thcf  were  subjected  to 
torture  never  iTTiBjEined  their  existenf  i'  The  (<[  fi  ssions 
made  under  torture  were  frequently  revoktJ  iiurinn  mo- 
ments of  mental  and  physical  resuscitation  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance reminds  one  oi'  the  recantation  in  the  old  French 
case  of  the  trial  of  Father  Girani,  whose  victia  Catherine 
Cadiere  confessed  that  aha  waa  the  afenl  of  ft  cOMlliiacy 
against  him  ;  and  of  thereyoe«tion  in  the  later  ease  of  Ma- 
dame Mannon,  who.  under  the  excitement,  as  she  maintained, 
of  the  recent  occurrence  of  an  atrocious  murder,  and  of  a 
haras-sing  cro^*»-examination  in  relation  to  it,  confessed  to 
having  witnessed  it  under  circumstances  which  blackened 
her  previouslv-unblemisfaad  ehaMder,  mi  odi^mion  wMeh 
she  afterwaids  revoked. 

Hie  influenee  on  aoeietf  of  afcellef  m  witdierafi  was  of 
the  most  pernicious  kind.  It  gave  an  unchecked  flow  to 
all  the  malignant  passions;  some  venting  them  in  accusa- 
tions, others  in  ntl  i m ;  tsto  practise  the  nefarious  art.  In  the 
year  1515  iive  hundred  ]>eople  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Geneva  on  charges  of  witchcraA  ;  and  Remigiua, 
the  inquiiitor.  booehi  that  he  pot  nine  hundred  to  doath  in 
Lorreltne.  Hte  first  person  who  Kftcd  hisvoiee  actdi^  theee 
cnielties  was  Wienis,  who  wrote  in  IfjfW.  fir  and  his  fol- 
lowprs  carried  on  a  contiovcrsy  with  Delno.  Bo<linus, 
Scnbonius,  and  others,  in  which  it  i-  -  vierally  admitted 
that  the  defenders  of  wilcherBil  were  the  moi^  successful 
logicians.  The  supporters  of  old  and  received  fallacies 
have  their  eomwet  and  complete  styatem  of  sophisti7«  and 
lie  who  would  hrcak  throuf  h  it  nniil.  Hire  a  Bacon  or  * 
Locke,  po«.<ies«i  strength  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric. 
Wicnis  and  his  tbllowers  ventured  to  raise  their  voice 
against  the  method  only  of  the  manitci^t.ation  of  Satan s 
power  of  dinboH(?}il  posse«»«)n,  not  its  existence.  Against 
tht-  brutal  prac1:t  i'  of  swimming:  a  witch  to  see  if  she  will 
sink  or  ftoat,  which  majr  ho  tnoadas  an  ofdeol  noeaeding 


iliat  of  the  red-hot  ploughshares,  and  which  inferred  that  a 
tiody  in  which  an  evil  spirit  dwells  is  lighier  than  water, 
they  could  do  no  more  than  adduce  the  expenmentHl  tact, 
that  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  Jesus  cast  the  eril 
spirila,  lunning  into  a  lake,  were  drowned.  Of  al  1 1  he  car  1/ 
opponents  of  this  superstition  the  English  Reginaid  8oolt 
who  wrote  in  1584,  was  perhaps  the  mo»t  sueeeaaftal  in 
the  emidoymenl  of  an  acqnaintancc  v,ilh  rmtural  ope- 
rations, a  bold  scorn  of  taUactes  highly  »>upported,  and  a 
ready  sarcasm.  He  was  followed  by  Harsnet  in  1599,  and 
in  1720  by  Francis  Hutchinson,  who  however  appealed 
chiefly  to  the  unlearned,  among  whom  ahHM  tM  bolief 
lingered  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

The  learned  men  of  Europe  generally  were  boliovtn 
in  v< itchcralt  down  to  the  end  of  'hi  i  .  ur  l,  (.-nth  cen- 
tury. Selden  has  an  apolocv  for  tlic  law  aKamst  witct.e*, 
which  shows  a  lurking  belief.  He  says  that  if  one 
believes  tlut,  by  turning  his  hat  thrice  and  cryuij^  *  buz.' 
he  OOnld  take  away  a  man's  life  ;  Mhis  were  a  just 
law  made  by  the  state,  that  whoever  should  torn  hia  hat 
thrice  and  cry  "bnc,"  with  an  intentioo  to  take  n«w 
a  man's  life,  shall  be  put  to  death."  Tlie  logic  of  Soldaa 
mind,  if  untainted  by  superstition,  would  sureljr  have 
shown  him  that  a  law  waging  war  with  intentions  in- 
capable of  being  Ailfilled  must  be  botb  useless  and  mis- 
chievous. Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  w«fe 
believeia  in  witohorafl,  and  attested  their  beiief  by  b^ixtt 
instrumental  in  convictions  for  the  crime.  It  is  supposco 
that  there  were  no  c  x  ii'iona  for  witchcraft  in  Englar^d 
subaeciuently  tothe  year  l<j82  ;  but  the  statute  of  1  James  1. 
c.  12,80  minute  in  it*  ensctments  agninst  witches,  was  in-t 
repealed  till  the  9  Geo.  11.,  c.  5.  In  Scotland,  m  late  as  the 
year  1722,  when  the  local  Jurisdictions  were  still  here- 
ditarv,  and  had  not  been  put  into  the  hands oC  piofeeiional 
lawyers,  the  sherifiT  of  Surnerlandshtre  eondemned  a  witch 
to  death.  If  is  woithyof  remark,  as  oneof  the  last  vestiires 
of  this  superstition  in  educated  and  professional  minds, 
that  in  a  work  called  'The  Institutes  of  the  1 -t  a  uf  Scot- 
land,' published  at  Edinburgh  in  1730.  by  William  FoiU*. 
an  autnor  deservedly  neglected  by  practical  lawyers,  alter 
a  specific  definition  of  the  nature  of  witehoraft»tltCff«  is  the 
following  passage : — 'Nothing  seems  plainer  to  m*  thsa 
there  may  be,  and  !  a.  >  been  witches,  and  that  yierhsns 
such  are  now  actually  txi.Ming  ;  which  I  intend,  God  wJl- 
incj,  to  clear  in  a  larger  work  concerning  the  cnmirial 
law.'  This  promised  work  never  made  its  appearance. 

WITEN  AGEMOTBk  literally  an  '  aiMnibly  of  wise  men.* 
from  the  Anglo-Saion  *  genotb,*  an  'aHOnUy,'  and  *  witaa. 
'  to  know,'  wbtdi  hne  tfi*  aaint  met.  *  wit*  ot '  wiiC  nathe 
words  wit,  witacm,  viM*  anA  Ifat  pbnet  Olill  ia  we 
•to  wit.' 

Although  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sUfes, 
nearly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  bore  the  title  of 
king,  and  in  thrir  charters  and  letters  attachid  to  it  mtaj 
of  uo  aomraus  epithets  in  which,  espeoiaUv  •OMNif  •ODi' 
hnrhamaa  nations,  kings  indulge,  yet  in  met  thef  wcie 
little  rai.sed  in  power  above  the  other  ihiefs  t>f  their  na- 
tion, who  either  had  themselves  shared  together  with  their 
own  particular  followers,  or  were  dcscendfd  from  a^K■e^■^>^» 
who  had  so  shared  lite  nsk  of  the  tirat  invasion  which 
seated  the  tribe  in  Britain.  To  election  by  these  chwfc 
tha  king  awed  Ua  ofioe ;  and  if  the  neeptie  dcacended  in 
his  taoe,  H  was,  if  not  bf  fbiee  of  renewed  elacttaa,  ecr> 
tainly  by  means  of  the  formal  recognition  of  the  new  kinf 
by  the  nobles  in  an  ast-embly  convened  for  the  purposc- 
df  this  assembly  the  chief  tcc;tMn>ii  ■«  in  the  kinctiiJOi, 
archlnshops,  bisitop,  and  abbot^i,  the  judges  <if  nucii  tberc 
were),  and  the  largest  landholders  formed  part.  It  is  ssud. 
upon  the  faith  of  a  «n^  tnetenee,  that  five  hydna  of  \i>A 
were  an  indispensable  qoalifieatlen.  Whether  tfae  noiia 
body  of  the  people  had  a  voice  in  this  great  council  it 
doubtful;  judgiu!;  hy  the  analogy  of  the  shire  motes,  aai 
of  all  the  political  ant!  judicial  institutions  of  our  Arijlsv 
Saxon  ancestors,  it  is  probable  that  each  diatnci  appcartJ 
at  these  national  aasemblies  (even  if  it  did  not  take  u 
active  part  ia  their  deliberations}  by  means  of  ita 
aiUe  oneeia,its  wevea.  and  of  the  peieonawhodid 
for  it  at  the  county  court :  there  is  however,  we  believe,  w 
evidence  that  there  was  a  systematic  representation  of  ti;« 
people  at  the  witenagwaota  fay  pemene  alMtod  for  tIaA 
specific  purpose. 
Nor  did  the  functions  of  these  national  councils  cease 
I  withthaeieetioaof  aUag:  their  meetings  if  aat 
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Cftl.  wore  frequent,  and  were  held  xisnally  at  the  preat 
festivals  of  the  year,  Whitsuntide,  Ctiristmas,  and  espe- 
cially Easter;  they  formed  the  highest  court  of  Judicature 
in  tne'  kingdom ;  thev  wen  ninuDoned  by  the  king  in  the 
case  of  any  political  tmugeoeri  their  eoneumncc  is 
always  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  (he  lawa,  and  was 
necessary  to  their  validity,  as  well  probably  as  to  that  of 
royal  ^nts  and  charters;  and  the  chief  persons  who 
attended  them  frequently  expressed  their  approbation  of 
aach  royal  acts  by  their  signatures  under  that  of  the  king. 

When  the  Saxon  states  were  united  under  the  dominion 
of  one  kinj^,  whether  as  bretwalda  (whatever  office  that 
name  implied),  or  by  the  union  of  smaller  states  into  one 
kingdom,  the  national  council  retained  its  powers.  It  was 
called  by  the  king,  in  his  grants  and  laws,  his  witan,  his 
witenatremote,  his  mycel  synoth  (crreat  synod),  michel 
^theaht  (great  denbmtiaaX  bis  cidigan  (worUiy) ;  and 
m  Latin  by  similar  namet,  t.g.  nactram  eondHmn  sapien- 
fiim.  universsB  gentis  Anglia;  concilium  ;  or  by  names  in- 
dicating the  rank  and  property  of  the  members,  such  as  j 
optimates,  and  very  freq-iently  procercs.  A  knnwledi,'e  of 
the  composition  of  this  council  must  be  ^thered  from  the 
words  in  which  its  members  are  mentioned,  and  (as  we 
have  aaid)  from  ita  analogy  to  other  imallcr  poJitieal  aa- 
•emblles. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  enumerates,  ftom  Tarioas  extant 
charters,  the  designations  given  by  the  king  to  his  great 
council  in  the  preambles  of  those  instruments,  or  added 
by  the  members  themselves  to  their  signatures;  and 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  in  his  'Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,*  more  fully  sets  out  many  of  these 
documents  (Pron/t  and  Itl.,  p.  ccxviii.).  After  the  signa- 
tures, or  more  frequently  crosses,  are  found  the  titles  of 
bishop,  abbot,  deacon,  prince,  dux,  comes,  ealderman, 
minister,  miles;  and  of  the  great  household  offices  of  the 
palace,  pinecnw,  disc  thcgn.  chief  earr«ri&c  The  names 
especially  of  eeeferiasHca  often  hnve  eome  veib  afterlhem, 
which  is  fantastically  varied,  as  adfui,  comprobavi,  favl, 
laudavi,  eonfirmavi,  subscripsi,  to  which  the  petty  kings 
and  archbishops  oflen  added  consensi.  and  the  king  him- 
self treouently  adopted  in  his  signature  the  form  '  Con- 
aentio  m  dgno  crucis  munio.'  To  some  charters  the  names 
or  crosaaa  of  jriaeana  of  the  roval  iuii|y  *nd  of  abbeasea 
appear.  In  one  case  the  title  wetti$  fbliowa  a  name. 

A  witenagemote  in  the  reign  of  Elhelwolf  (R:"5)  granted 
to  the  church  a  tenth,  with  the  a-^ent  uf  the  kings,  thanes, 
barons,  and  people.  The  eighth  law  of  KlU\ ard  tlie  Con- 
I'esaior  names  the  people;  and  the  35th  law  recites  that  it 
pa&ied  by  the  common  advice  and  assent  of  all  bishopa, 
princes,  chieft  (piocerum),  earls,  and  of  all  the  wise  men 
nnd  eldera,  and  of  the  people  (populorum)  of  the  whole 
kinj^dom.  Sergt.  Ruffhead,  in  his  preface  to  the  Statutes, 
conjectures,  confcss^ing  at  the  same  time  his  ignorance, 
th:it  the  folcmote  resembled  our  House  of  Commons,  the 
ealm-witenaf;emote  our  House  of  Lords,  and  the  witenage- 
mote our  privy  counwD.  tlndoubtedly  some  of  the  func- 
tions wliicn  in  (kr  more  recent  times  tne  privy  council  has 
performed  did  devolve  upon  the  witan ;  lor  instance,  their 
approval  was  required  for  certain  acts  of  the  king;  and 
generally  their  omce  was  less  to  devise  measures  than  to 
coiidd«r  and  to  ttaefion  tboee  whieli  were  •obniilted  to 
tiiem. 

In  eonewrinir  in  royal  charters  and  grants  the  vritena- 

gcmote  performed  the  double  office  of  consenting^  to  and 
of  attestmg  these  gifts  or  privileges ;  and  here  their  office 
vras  analogous  to  tnat  of  the  shire-mote,  which  in  those 
rude  days  distributed  justice  rather  according  to  the 
notoriety  of  the  facts  than  to  any  s;fstematic  rules  of  inves- 
tigating the  tnitht  and  qualified  itaelf  for  thia  office  by 
requiring  tliat  the  main  innMwtioaa  tmddqg  the  rights 
and  property  of  indi^oab  wtthm  itadiitriot  should  pass 

I)  itii  presence. 

In  those  cases  where  the  administration  of  justice  was 
unpo6i»ible  in  the  county  courts,  owing  either  to  their  want 
of  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  power  of  one  of  the  parties,  the 
authority  of  the  witan  was  appealed  to ;  and  tiie  nation 
pled{c;ed^itodf  to  support  the  exeeolive  power  of  the  king 
•jy  giving  to  his  arranpements  the  force  of  a  law.  Thus 
Jie  great  family  of  God  w  in  eai!  of  Kent  was  outlawed  in 
1043,  and  restored  in  10.")2  by  the  authority  of  the  witan; 
jl  UBOther  case  the  title  of  a  great  landhuUler  to  estates  of 
vhioh  the  munimcDta  had  been  destroyed  was]  acknow- 
Icidlpadianidanawdcedaettingouttlie  boundawaagnmted. 


Durinsithe  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  possessions  of  the  kmg, 
and  the  ordinary  paynient^  made  to  the  crown  by  every 
landholder,  together  with  the  duties  paid  by  townshipa, 
were  auffieient  tor  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  government, 
especially  as  the  triple  duty  (trinoda  necessitas^  of  repair- 
ing roads  and  bridges  {brycg-boteX  maintaining  the  walls 
of  the  burghs  (A»<rA-Ao/^\  and  resisting  inva.-iion  1 1he,/yrrf), 
was  invariable.  The  kine  too  was  entitled  to  tolls  on  goods 
sold  in  most  markets  and  fkits,  and  to  cnstoms  on  Inq^oiled 
goods ;  but  in  thoee  emercenoiea  when  a  peeun^oj  eon* 
tribution  waa  to  be  made  by  the  nation,  Am  witaa  wot 
called  on  to  accede  to  the  tax. 

If  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation  were  thus  eonddered 
and  confirmed  by  the  witan,  treaties  with  foreign  stati  s 
were  equally  submitted  to  their  approval.  Thus  tlie  treaty 
between  Almd  andOuthrun  the  Danish  leader,  whereby 
the  eaatem  eountiea  were  abandoned  to  the  Danea,  ia  made 
with  the  approbatloo  of  the  witan. 

The  duties  of  the  witensgemote  were  therefore  partlf 
legislative,  partly,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part,  judicial. 
It  was  to  the  whole  nation  what  the  slure-mote  was  to  itl 
own  district,  the  court  where  the  king  s  laws  and  his  most 
important  acts  were  promulgated,  his  rights  ultimately  en- 
ibroed,  and  iurtioe  adminiitered  if  denied  elsewhere:  and 
in  enamenttnff  these  offices  one  is  necessarily  led  to  ob< 
serve  the  analogy  whic-h  subsists  between  tnat  antient 
aristocratic  assembly  and  the  House  of  Lords  of  recent 
times. 

When  the  Norman  Conquest  tiad  destroyed  all  the  rights 
of  the  English  people,  it  did  not  obliterate  from  their  minda 
the  memory  of  their  institutions ;  so  again  on  the  one  hand 
the  king,  as  the  emergency  arose,  availed  himself  of  those 

institutions  to  strengthen  his  title  or  assist  his  projects; 
and  on  tiie  other  hand  the  Norman  nobles  found  in  them 
the  means  uf  uniting  to  themselves  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  check  the  oppression  or  to  limit  Ibe 
power  of  the  crown.  The  ciroumstaneea  oif  the  Norman 
invasion,  and  the  fact  that  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
William  in  that  enterprise  were  rather  fellow-adventurers 
than  subjects,  led  necessarily  to  the  callir.g  together  by 
himself  and  his  successors  of  a  general  council  of  his 
chiefs,  sometimes  expressly  to  consult  upon  state  affiurs, 
often  only  flat  the  avowed  purpose  of  cetebn^timt  with  him, 
and  at  MS  eoet.  the  ^at  refigioos  ftttivBls  of  the  year. 
Thierry  (*Conqu?te  d  Anelcterre,*  tome  i.,  p.  319)  quotes 
fV-om  the  'Chronique  de  Normandic,"  that  before  William 
undertook  the  expedition  to  England,  his  immediate  coun- 
sellors, whose  concurrence  he  had  obtained,  warned  him 
'that  he  must  also  ask  aid  and  counsel  of  the  people  ge- 
nerally i  for  it  ia  iust  that  he  who  pays  should  be  called 
to  assent;*  and  that  the  duke  then  convened  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  ecclesiastics,  and  merchants.  SirF.  Palgiave 
olwerves,  that  the  great  couikuI  of  W^illiam  the  Conqueror 
differed  liuk-  t>om  the  witenagemote,  and  that  the  Saxon 
thanes  were  mingled  in  it  with  the  Norman  barons.  Cer- 
tainly Ma  muster  at  Salisbury  or  Winchester  of  his 
Norman  companions  or  thdr  sons  at  the  head  of  their 
followers,  in  lOfle,  the  year  before  his  death,  savoured 
little  of  a  national  and  constitutional  council,  although 
the  membeRi  of  the  astjembly  renewed  their  oath  of  alle. 
giance  to  him,  and  he  promulgated  his  ordinances,  among 
which  was  one  requiring  the  maintenance  of  the  law 
(legem)  of  King  £d  ward .  Orderius  V  i  t  al  is  savs  that  60,000 
were  then  assembled.  Henry  L,  who  affected  to  conciliate 
his  nsAive  subjects,  summoned  a  national  council  by  the 
antient  name  of  witenagemote. 

By  degrees  the  English  recovered  some  political  rights : 
their  Norman  rulers  yielded,  at  least  in  words,  tolbeir 
demand  for  the  restitution  of  their  antient  customs,  or,  as 
the  people  called  them,  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confinaor: 
the  machinery  already  established  of  townships,  hundreds, 
and  shires,  with  their  motes  i  a.ssemblies ;  and  officers  was 
maintained,  as  useful  for  the  eulleetion  of  the  crown 
revenue,  and  as  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  order, 
by  the  responsibility  which  each  district  incurred  for  fho 
acts  of  ita  mhabitanta.  Hence,  although  the  antient  popu- 
lar officer,  the  reeve,  was  dbplaeed  loir  flie  Norman  count, 
viscount,  and  bailiff,  who  derived  their  authority  imme- 
diately from  the  crown,  yet  the  popular  a.ssemb1y,  tlie 
schire-mote,  and  the  habit  of  representation  at  that  asseia- 
bly  of  the  burghs  and  hondreds  in  the  county  remained. 

The  power  of  the  aristocratic  element  (unquestionably 
the  mam  ingredient)  in  the  witenagemote  waa  therttCim 
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B*Ter  -(uspcndecl.  dthourh  in  ifs  conflicts  wifh  the  crown 
it  mi^ht  be  greater  or  leis,  its  influence  wu  most  effi- 
ciently  ihown  when,  in  1215,  the  nobles  wrested  Ma^na 
Chart»  from  King  John.  The  popular  elenaent  in  the  wite- 
nai^emote  assumed  a  distinct  form,  when  in  the  succeeding 
reign  (1286)  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  high- 
itewnra  of  the  realm,  issued  in  the  kind's  name  writs  to 
the  lAteritTs  of  all  counties,  commanding  them  to  return  to 
tlM  parliament  two  knights  lor  the  countj,  and  two  bwr- 
gesses  from  every  borouj^h,  to  consult  eOBMtning  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  [Paalumbnt.] 

(Turner's  Hiitory  qf  tke  Anglo-Saxam  f  Btt  F.  Fklpmve's 
Mistaad Progrut tk$ EngUtk  CbMMomeMftA.) 

WTTHAM.  [LntcoLifrantx.] 

WITHAMJEsskx.] 

WITHAMITE  occurs  crystaJlued.  Primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism;  it  is  found  also  in  small  imbedded 
globular  masses  composed  of  radiating  crystals.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  ^lass  readily.  Cokur*  nd 
Mid  reddish-white.  Streak  white.  I^aoalncant;  opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3-137. 

It  is  not  acted  on  bv  acids.  Before  the  blowpipe  intu- 
me^ees  and  fu<ies  with  difHculty  into  a  dark-^y- scoria. 
With  salt  of  phosphorus  it  dissolves  with  effervescence 
into  a  globule  which  contains  a  little  siUca,  and  becomes 
Opaque  on  cooling. 

Found  at  Olcneoe  in  Seotland,  and  is  regaided  as  a 
varictar  ofenidoto.  Or*  Oofeidtlele  analysis  peifiMiiud  on 
Wty      gldllS  XMO— ' 

Suica  .  .  55-28 
Alumina  .  1674 

Peroxide  of  iron  •  21*13 
lime  a  •  •  9*19 
Water  •     .      •  8-» 

  104-63 

WITHKR,  orWYTHER  fsometiraes  improperly  Withers), 
GEORGE,  .v:«  burn  ll!h  Juut,  1588,  at  Bentworth,  near 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  and  \va.s  the  only  son  of  Georj^e 
wither  of  Bentworth,  who  waa  himielf  the  second  son  (tlie 
inl  tqr  a  eeoond  wife)  of  John  Wither.  of  Mamf' 
dnwnc,  neerWotton-^t.'Lawrenee,  in  that  eonnty.  The 
name  of  Wither's  mother  was  Anne  Srrle.  Alter  receiving 
the  usual  instruction  at  the  grammar-school  ofColemore. 
or  Colemere,  under  its  eminent  master,  John  Greaves,  he 
v<'as  sent  about  1604  to  Magdalen  Ckllleffe,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  Dr.  John  Wamer.  afterwards  bUiop  of 
Rochester*  After  vemainfaig  howmr  about  three  years, 
durinf  which,  aeeonfing  to  Ine  enarling  biographer,  An- 
thony Woofi,  he  '  made  some  proficiency,  with  much  ado, 
in  academical  learning,'  he  was  called  home  without 
having  taken  a  dearree,  as  he  hirr.ielf  tell  us  (in  his 
•  Abases  Stript  and  Whipt  •). '  to  hold  the  plouKh.'  Wood 
onl;jr  says  that  '  his  geny  being  addicted  to  thinje:;  more 
trivial  *  than  the  atudies  punocd  at  the  natvenitv.  be  went 
to  Lendon,  and  entered  nimMlf  flnt  at  one  of  tnc  inni  of 
Chancery,  afterwards  at  Linroln'?  Ir.n.  '  Rut,'  continues 
Wood,  •  jtil!  his  geny  hanj?ing  alltr  tiifnpa  more  smooth 
and  deliehtful,  he  did  at  len^h  make  hn^isrlf  known  to 
the  world  (alter  he  had  taken  several  rambles  therein)  by 
certain  specimens  of  poetry;  which  being  dispersed  in 
aeveral  bands,  ^hel  became  Portly  after  a  public  author, 
and  nmeh  admired  by  some  in  that  a^  for  his  quick  ad- 
vancement in  that  fkculty.'  Some  pieces  of  less  preten- 
sion had  already  made  his  name  known  in  a  limited  circle, 
when  in  1613  he  published  !h3  v  ;lun;e  of  poetical  saliies 
on  the  manners  of  the  time,  entitled  '  Abuites  Stript  and 
Whipt.'  For  some  things  in  this  production  which  gave 
offence  to  the  government  he  was  oommitted  (it  is  not 
ftatod  bf  what  authority)  to  the  Mandialeea  piiion.  and  lay 
there  Ibr  several  months.  While  in  confinement  he  wrote 
and  published  his '  Satire  to  the  King,'  1614.  in  which  he 
complains  bitfc:iy  if  the  injustice  of  his  detention,  and 
which  k  supposed  to  have  procured  his  release.  The 
spirit  of  his  poetry  and  the  usage  he  met  with  now 
nade  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  puritanical  party,  by 
wrbon.  Wood  states,  he  was  much  '  cried  up  for  his  pro- 
itaee  pouring*forth  of  English  rhyme.'  Afier«rard%  it  i* 
added.  *  the  vulgar  sort  of  people '  eame  to  regard  his 
poetry  as  having  in  it  something  prophetical.  He  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  lim«»i!,  too,  in  various  prose 
parnphlets  nj  well  a^s  in  lu-j  mure  frequent  discharges  of 

towmg  verM.  _  AU  thii  vbile,b«  »^fn  to  l^yc  lived  ia 


easy  circumstaaees  on  the  landed  property  which  Vir  h?.d 
inherited.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so  hoi  and 
restless  a  spirit,  Wither,  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  the  civil 
war  began  to  blow,  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
scene  of  commotion  and  excitement — at  first,  as  it  woold 
appear,  without  nweb  minding  which  side  or  what  pm- 
eiples  he  fought  for.  Be  larvra  at  a  captain  of  hone,  and 
quarter-msster-gcner&l  of  his  regiment,  in  the  expedi'i 
which  Charles  I.  led  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters  i-i  i  r  e 
spring  of  1639  (also,  it  maybe  noted,  the  t'.i^X  L?.my:\.;zn 
of  the  cavalier  poet  Ix»velace).  Three  years  after,  when 
the  war  began  between  the  king  and  his  English  subjectSt 
Wither  sold  his  cat^  and  raised  a  troop  of  hone  ibr  the 
Purlianient,  in  whose  army  be  iras  ^cdity  nromoted  to 
the  rank  of  major.  On  his  colours,  we  are  toll,  ^e  rarrird 
the  motto,  '  Pro  Rege,  Lege,  Grege.'  Being  taktii  pri- 
soner by  the  royalists,  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for 
his  life  to  a  bon-mot  of  Sir  John  Denham: — *  Den  ham,' 
savs  Wood,  *  some  of  whose  estates  at  Egham  in  Surrey 
Witber  baid  sot  into  bis  dutches,  desired  bis  M^icslj 
not  to  hang  ntm,  because,  so  long  as  Wither  lived,  h^ 
Denham,  would  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  Eng- 
land.' He  also  probably  soon  recovered  his  liberty.  Not 
long  after  this.  Wood  tells  us,  ■  lie  was  constituted  by  the 
Long  Parliament  a  justice  of  peace  in  Quorum  for  Hamp- 
shire, Surrey,  and  BMX,  whieb  olBce  ne  kept  six  year^ 
and  aAerwards  was  made  bjr  Oliver  miiior^ncral  of  all 
the  hone  and  (hot  in  the  county  of  Surrcy,  in  wbieh  em- 
plrymrnt  hp  lickf'f!  hisfin^^pr?  ■-n,if?i--ient Iv,  paining  ther»-by 
a  ^'rt:at  Diiiuai  fxoni  the  geaeri>U5  ru^alijls,'  A  MS.  note 
on  a  i-t  py  of  one  of  his  tracts  in  the  British  Mu-t  mid. 
'  Bom  Umini«  Votum,'  printed  in  1656,  describes  him  as 
« lately  made  master  of  the  «lMblte  office.' 
At  the  Bcsloration  Witber  was  not  only  forced  to  die* 

forge  all  tbit  spoR.  but  was  by  a  vote  of  the  Gooveation 
ariiament  sent  to  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  t)eing  the 
author  of  a  publication  entitled  '  Vox  Vulgi,'  w  hich  was 
regarded  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel.    There  is 
extant  a  12mo.  pamphlet  which  he  publi&ited  in  1661,  en* 
titled  '  The  Prisoner's  Plea  humbly  offered  in  a  RraWQ- 
stranee,  with  a  Petition  annexed,  to  the  Commons  in  pa» 
liament  assembled,  l>y  G.  Wyther,  falsely  charged  to  have 
composed  a  hbel  against  the  said  Commons,  and  there- 
fore now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate ;'  but  Wood  a.s.-er;s 
that  he  afterwards  contcvsed  liimself  the  author  nf  the 
obnoxious  publication,  upon  which  he  was  committed  a 
close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
debarred  the  use  of  pen.  ink,  and  psper,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  impeachment  was  ordered  10  Do  drawn  up  against 
him.    The  impeachment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
proceeded  with ;  and  he  even  contrived,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Im!  n-  [ ,  to  write  and  to  send  to  the  press  from  time  to 
time  sundjy  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  was  released :  Wood  says  that  he  lay  in  the  Tower 
three  years  and  more  ;  Aubrey's  account  is,  that  bis  impii- 
eomnent  lasted  about  three^uarters  of  a  year;  it  ie  oertaia 
however  that  he  had  obtained  his  liberty  some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  phu:e  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1C67. 
He  was  *  buried.'  says  Aubrey,  '  within  the  east  door  of 
the  Savoy  Church,  where  he  died."    He  had  married,  the 
same  authority  states,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  H. 
£meraon  of  South  Lambeth :  '  she  was,'  Aubrey  adds, '  a 
great  wit,  and  would  write  in  verse  too.'    It  appears  that 
a  grandson  of  Wither's,  Hunt  Wither,  of  Fidding.  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  designating  himself  colonel  of 
foot  in  her  majesty's  army,  and  biigadier-general  in  the 
service  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  was  alive  In  1709.  But 
his  paternal  estate  of  Bentworth  had  latterly  come  into 
the  possession  of  an  heir  female,  and  was  a  few  yeara  ago 
held  bv  Mr.  Bigg  Wither,  who  in  consequence  had  taken 
the  old  ikmily  name.  (See  '  Memoir  of  Witber'  in  British 
Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  pp,  l-\S,  published  in  1810.)  An- 
thony Wood  characteristically  n  inds  off  his  account  cf 
Wither  with  the  cntica!  rcmaik  Inal  'the  things  that  he 
hath  written  and  pnljli^titd  are  very  mni.y,  rounted 
the  generality  of  scholars  mere  scribbles.'    The  list  of  im 
works  fills  MMMit  13  columns  in  Dr.  Bliss's  edition  of  the 
•  Fasti  Oxonieoaea.'  But  the  most  detailed  oatalosoe  a< 
them  is  that  contributed  to  the  *  British  Biblio^plm-  *  bv 

the  late  Mr.  Thomn..  Park  ;  it  includes  112  article-;  i  amor.^: 
which  however  are  some  nut  known  to  have  been  pnnted, 
and  extends  over  vol.  i.,  pp.  179-2r>r),  3<.>j-33-2,  417^*40: 
and  vol.  iL,  pp.         978-301.  Various  bibUographicai 
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notieM  relating  to  Wither  are  ilio  to  be  ftxind  In  fte 

or  the  •  Restituta'  and  the  *  Censura  Literaria.' 

Some  of  Wither's  relifjions  verses  continued  to  be 
piloted 'for  some  time  idler  the  commenc-ement  of  the  last 
eentiuy,  hut  were  in  reciuest  no  doubt  more  for  their  devo- 
tional than  their  poetical  qualities.  The  ettiroation  in 
which  he  was  then  held  as  a  poet  may  be  gathered  from 
the  contemptuous  mention  of  nim  by  Pope  m  fha  *  Dun- 


the  work  his  admiratioo  of  Wither  is  ynr  eautiously  ex- 
pressed. In  the  fbnrth  edition  (1794),  tiie  nut  he  superin- 


•  Safe,  whw  no  ciiti'-^  d-tmn.  no  duut  molett, 
WtiMe  wrMfheti  \Viihi-r».  WluJ,  tod  (iildon  rf«« 

Swift  has  also  spoken  of  him  in  similar  terms  (in  an  un- 
lucky passage  however  in  which  he  couples  him  with 
Onaea).  Even  Bishop  Ferqr*  long  after  this  time,  in  pub- 
fisiuni?  one  of  Wither^  short  pieeee  in  the  lint  (1765)  edi- 
tion of  his  '  Reliques,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  120,  does  not  venture  to 
prt-tix  the  author's  name :  'This  beautiful  old  sonp,'  he 
Lrierely  says,  '  is  given  from  a  very  antient  copy  in  tlie 
editor's  folio  MS."  So  also  in  the  case  of  another  f  rag- 
ment at  p.  253.    And  even  in  the  suhaequcnt  editioni>  of 

raiT  eautu 
theMhe 

tended,  he  speaks  of  him  as  merely  '  not  altof^ther  devoid 
of  genius'  (vol.  iii.,  p.  ISK)^  l  ong  before  this  indeed,  in 
the  poem  entitled  '  Hlbliotheca.,'  published  in  1712,  the 
author,  supposed  to  be  Dr.  William  King,  mentions  him 
with  the  epithet  of  '  melodious  Wither;'  and iMHIl  tO  in- 
timate that  ha  had  still  a  soft  of  raputatkm  amoog  podieal 
antiquarie^- 

T>inugh  Il»in|  •mrnrd  »Bd  Mrrr  rmd. 
lilw  olbw  ti>Mf«,  admired  wbcu  dead  ;'— 

bolt  ha  is  Ar  ftom  anticipating  that  his  muse  nill  ever 

again  be  a  popular  favourite  : — 

'  No  earioui  tjr  ihall  g'or  pmaaa 
To  allar  h»r  a|>polDl«d  dooni. 
Her  prasBful  labuun  Ui  Bwlat. 
But  *eal  ibem  up  in  eudicM  re*! ; 
Thai  ilrcp  allow  h<>r  in  ih*  pav* 
Whieb  ihe  to  nil  whra  li^iog  g»Ta.' 

One  of  the  first  persons  who  expressed  a  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  Wither's  poetry  was  the  late  Mr. 
Octavius  Gilchrist  in  a  Life  of  him  which  he  communicated 
to  the  70th  volume  of  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,*  pub- 
lished in  1797.  Since  then  ample  justiee  has  been  done  to 
this  long  neglected  writer  by  the  late  Mr.  Oeon^e  Elli\  in 
the  2nd  edition  of  his  'Specimens  of  Karly  Knglish  Poetry* 
f  IRTil  1 ;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  '  Specimens  of  the 
Hrilish  Poets  '  (1819) ;  by  the  late  Mr.  Hazhtt,  in  his  '  Lec- 
tures on  English  Poetry  (1B18) ;  and  e«)ecially  by  the  late 
Sir  Egerton  Hrjdgcs,  in  the  *  Restituta,'  the '  Censura  Lttera- 
lia,'  the  *  British  Bibliographer,'  and  other  publications. 

llie  following  list  of  modem  reprints  of  portions  of 
Wither's  porfry  may  serve  to  evince  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terest it  has  recently  excited,  and  also  to  point  out  the  most 
esiermi  d  of  his  prudiicf  ions  : — 1,  '  Extracts  from  Juvenilia, 
or  Poems  by  George  Wither,'  12mo.,  London,  1785.  The 
editor  of  this  amsJI  volume  was  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
Esq. ;  he  has  interspersed  his  extracts  with  a  series  of  critical 
remsiiu  highly  laudatory  of  his  author.  2,  '  Epithalaraia, 
or  Nuptial  Poems'  on  the  Marriage  of  Frederick  V.,  c  ount 
palatine,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  reprinted  in  the  •  Ke- 
stituta,'  vol.  i.,  1814.  3.  *  The  Shepherd's  Hunting," 
12iiio.,  London,  1H14,  with  a  copy  of  the  print  of  the 
author  s  head  bv  Holle  (edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Biydges). 
it  'Fidelia:  a  Love  Epiille,  bf  George  Wither,  of  Lin- 
eo1fl%  Inn,  prentleman ;  a  new  edition,  from  the  edition  of 
1G19,  collated  with  the  edition  of  1633,'  &c.,  12mo..  Lon- 
don, 1815  (ai.so  edited  by  Sir  E.  Brydges^.  6,  '  Hymns 
and  Sonars  of  the  f.'hurch,  l>y  Goorce  Wither;  a  new  edi- 
tion, reorinted  from  the  original  published  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.,  with  a  preface  by  the  Editor*  (Sir  E. 
Biydges),  12aio.,  London,  1815.  (TiM  prefiue  extends  to 
90  pp..  the  reprint  to  304  pp.)  6, « Select  Lyrical  Poems, 
by  George  Wither;  written  about  1G22;  Kent,  printed  at 
the  private  pre*  of  Lee  Pnory,'  4to.,  1815  (only  12  leaves, 
edi-.ed  liy  Sir  E.  Hrvdkces  .  7.  '  Fair  Virtue  the  Mistress 
of  Phiiarete,  by  George  Wither,  gent. ;  a  new  edition, 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1622,"  12mo.,  London,  1818 
(edited  by  Sir  E.  Biydges,  who  has  prefixed  a  preface  of 
12  pp.  to  the  reprint,  extending  to  1U5  pp.).  8,  *  Juvenilia, 
a  Collection  of  Poems  vrritten  by  George  Wither,  in  2  vols. 
Contents:  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  Prince  Heniy's 


Obsequies,  A  Satire  to  the  King,  Epithalaana,  or  Nup- 
tial Poems,  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,  His  Motto,  and 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  &c.,'  8vo.,  London, 
1622.  This  reprint  is  without  date,  but  was  executed 
about  1820,  by  (yutch  of  Bristol,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  kto  Or.  Mott  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  as 
the  commwinemeiit  of  a  oomplete  edition  of  Wither's 
poetry ;  bot  it  was  carried  no  Jhither  than  the  two  lint 
volumes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  impression  was  sold 
for  waste  paper.  The  '  Abaw  Stript  and  W^hipt'  fill  the 
first  volume,  making  4G5  pp.  9,  Another  reprint  of  Seiec- 
tions,  in  2  vols.  Hvo.,  also  without  date,  and  without  any 
general  title-page  :  vol.  i.  contains  '  Fair  Virtue,  the  Mis- 
tress of  Phil'arete,'  215  pp.;  and '  Seleetions  from  Ahnset 
Stript  and  Whipt,'  to  tiie  end  of  thevohnne  on  p.  347:  vol. 
ii.  contains  the  first  five  cantos  in  full  of  Britain's  Re- 
membrancer,' and  the  metrical  summaries  of  the  6lh,  7th, 
and  8th  ;  selections  from  a  '  Collection  of  Emblems,  An- 
cient and  Modem,'  London,  1634  ;  and  '  Selections  from 
Hallelujah,  or  Britain's  SeeCMd  Bcmembrancer,'  1641. 

Wttber'a  poetiy  is  of  rttj  unequal  excellence,  and  a 
good  ddd  or  it  18  worthless  enongh.  Hli  fktat  fiwlHty, 
which  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  soon  de- 
based his  style  from  freedom  to  slovenliness,  has  left  nearly 
everything  he  ha.s  done  weak  and  unfinished  in  some  part 
or  other.  But  there  was  in  him  a  true  poetic  genius,  a 
Quick  and  teeming  invention,  a  univerial  sympathy,  a 
iancjr  that  eonid  gud  any  mfcoeet*  or '  make  a  aunabinet* 
fike  Spenser^  Una,  *  In  IIm  madieet  place ;'  above  all,  a 
natural  love  of  tmth  and  simplicity,  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  sometimes  wanting,  nas  put  a  life  and  enduring 
freshness  into  all  that  he  ha-s  written.  His  rarliot  i-'yle  is 
his  happiest ;  in  that  he  seems  to  have  sought  by  art  and 
pains  for  the  directness  and  tianspavancj  fbr  which  he 
aftarwanls  trusted  mostly  to  negligmoo  or  dmnaa;  latterly 
also  he  took,  apparently  from  dedgn,  to  a  greater  hanb- 
ness  both  of  phra«roV)iTy  and  rhythm  ;  but,  both  in  his 
verse  and  in  nis  prose,  his  English  is  rarely  without  the 
charm  of  gratfc  ••••  aiid  etatroMi,  aa  wall  as  idiomatie 
vigour. 

WITHERING.  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  1741,  at  Wel- 
lington in  Shropdiire,  where  his  firthar  ma  a  anneon- 
apotheeaiy  ra  eoNiderahle  praetiee.   fl»  receivea  Ma 

early  education  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  com- 
menced his  medical  education  under  his  father's  instruc- 
tion. After  spending  the  usual  preliminary  time  with  his 
father,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  university  of  which  place  he  tooh  hia 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  17M.  He  eodnoeaeed 
the  practice  of  bis  profession  at  Staflbrd.  where  he  married ; 
but  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  Birmingham  in  1774. 
Here  he  became  the  successor  to  Dr.  Small,  and  quickly 
succeeded  in  nbtaininp  a  larj^c  and  lucrative  prartioe. 
His  income  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than  any  physician 
of  his  day  out  of  London.  In  the  midst  however  of  his 
great  pnuessional  avocations  he  found  time  to  cultivate 
with  great  ardour  the  seicneee  connected  with  natural  hi»> 
tory.  He  was  exccedintr'y  attached  to  botany,  and  havinj; 
become  acquainted  with  a  larpe  number  of  the  plants 
crowing;  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  publish,  m 
1776,  a  work  on  the  plants  of  this  island.  It  appeared 
first  at  Birmingham,  m  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  was  entitled  *  A 
Botanic^  Arr^iement  of  all  the  Vegetables  natnially 
growing  in  Great  Britain.*  As  this  work  appeared  at  flrrt 
It  was  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  aescriptions  of 
the  British  genera  and  species  from  the  great  work  of 
Linneus,  with  the  addition  of  many  of  the  habitats  of  the 
plants  from  Ray's  works.  The  wort  however  was  wanted, 
and  quickly  found  a  sale.  A  second  edition  was  published 
in  17B3,  and  a  third  in  ITSft.  In  this  edition  the  work 
was  inereased  in  else  to  Ibur  vdnrnes,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  original  matter  added,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a  different 
character  from  the  first  edition.  In  this  wur>c  he  was 
much  assisted  by  many  of  his  botanica^  friends,  and  he 
has  cver)'where  acknowledged  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  Dr.  Stokes  and  Messrs.  Woodward.  Velley,  ShwkhOBie, 
and  others.  Since  the  deaOi  of  Dr.  Withering  leverai 
editions  of  his  *  Arrangement  of  British  Plants*  mve  been 
published.  It  is  now  however  entirely  superseded  by  the 
more  valuable  manuals  of  Smith,  Hooker,  Lindlev.  and 
Babington.  It  had  the  merit  of  lieing  the  first  ^Iritish 
Flora  ananged  according  to  the  linnKan  system ;  and  the 
M^tdiliaaa  aaaj aaw  ba  ««nnH^  ^nfi  advantage  w 
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the  |>roiMrti«s  and  uses  of  the  plants  naOve  to  OfMt 
Kitain,  Bad  tha  traditiont  about  tbem.' 

Botany  was  not  'Withering's  only  aoienAfte  ponuit ;  he 
wasi  foiKi  of  clu"mistr>'  and  miniT.ildt'y.  He  published,  in 
a  translation  ol"  Ber^mann's  '  Sciapraphia  Rcsrni  Mi- 
neralis,' witli  the  title  '  Outlines  of  Minem;  itr>  "  H--  ,v:i* 
a  fellow  of  the  Hov&l  Society,  and  publuiied  sevenil  papet^ 
on  miiieralogy  and  chemistry  in  tne  *  Philosophical  Trana- 
aeliottit'oC  whisli  tha  foUowmg  arc  the  titlci:~lD  tba 
volmnc  tar  1779i*Bxp«riiiMiita  on  different  Vnii  of  Mario 
fouru!  in  Staffordshire  in  1782,  •  Analysis  of  the  Toad- 
jitone  of  Derbyshire  in  1784,  '  Experiments  on  the  Terra 
Ponderosa;'  in  17£)H,  'An  Analysi-i  of  a  Hot  Mineral- 
8pntif{  in  Portusp^.'  Ttiew:  papers  display  a  very  com* 
petenl  knowlodge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  time.  But  whiliit 
pmaing  wammie  he  did  not  neirleet  his  profcHioaf  and  he 
puMiamd  aovoral  papers  on  medical  topiea.  In  177B  bo 
puhlished  *  An  Account  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat, 
especiuily  as  it  appeared  at  Birmincham  in  the  yew  1778,* 
Rvo.  Hr  also  published  in  l7Ho  '  AnAcc  i -  t  i  f  the  Fox- 
glove and  some  of  its  medical  iu>es;  v,i\h  practical  remarks 
on  the  Dropt^  and  other  diseases.'  Although  he  was  not 
UlO  Ant  to  recommend  foxglove  (dii^talis)  as  a  medicino,  IM 
must  atSn  be  looked  upon  as  the  firet  physician  who  tmow 
how  to  use  it,  and  by  his  writinipt  pave  it  the  character  as  a 
po^^er^lll  medicinal  agent,  which  it  has  never  since  cea&ed 
to  retain. 

Dr.  Withering  was  always  the  subject  of  a  weak  state  of 
health,  and  was  frequently  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
tho  tunoi.  Thia  haa  ao  maeh  weakonod  him  in  1798  to 
indnoo  nim  to  try  a  olian|(e  of  «ir  for  tho  bonefit  of  Ma 
Iwofth.  and  he  nr-cordinffly  spent  the  winter  of  that  year 
in  Lisbon.  A;  tin  latter  end  of  the  year  1794  he  ajrain 
went  to  Li>iioi\  rnvl  n  turned  the  followineyear.  Hi"  health 
was  somewhat  re-ebtablished,  and  onreturmng  toLirming- 
ham  again  he  changed  his  reiidoMO  ftt)m  Edgt*aston 
HoU  too  place  called  the  Lardieitpiv^oaily  tbe  reai  toneo 
of  Dr.  Pnestley.  Here  in  ratireiaoiil  ha  apont  tt.o  ve- 
mainder  of  his  days,  and  died  in  November.  1799. 

Dr.  Withering  was  a  man  of  c  onsiik  rable  discernment 
and  {^reat  perseverance.  He  was  humane  towards  the 
poor,  and  mild  and  courteous  in  his  manners.  He  was 
conaeientimts  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  never 
nioieiibod  where  he  thought  necessity  did  not  reaaire  it. 
AH  bough  icovnred  in  public,  he  was  oxeeodingly  open 
amongst  thoee  who  knew  him ;  and  he  left  behind  him  a 
large  private  circle  of  I'rierKis.  {Gentlfman't  Mamizine, 
tol  Ixix.') 

WlTHERl'NGIA,  an  extensive  tjeims  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Solanaceis.  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  William  Withering.  It  has  the  following  ehnracteia 
oalyx  4-5-oleft,  nrceolately  campanulolo;  oorollo  fotato; 
*ubc  short ;  limb  4-5-clett ;  stamens  4  or  5,  with  connivent 
anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally;  stigma  suhrapitate : 
berry  2-cened,  supporti-d  by  tlie  permanent  calyx,  imi  y- 
seeded  ;  the  placenta  adnate.  The  species  of  thL<«  ^enus 
are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  a  soft  wood,  having  a  large 

K'lh,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genua 
tltnum.  The  corollas  of  the  flowers  vary  in  eolotir,  and 
are  whitish,  rose-coloured,  yellow,  greenish,  or  bluish. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  panicles; 
rarely  solitary.  The  l)ranL-hes  are  apposite  or  alternate, 
and  tlnckiTied  at  their  iiudi.  ^V it h  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  species  whieh  inhal)il.H  the  Cape  of  Goou  Hope,  they 
are  all  inhabitants  ol  South  America.  About  twenty 
species  have  been  described.  They  are  not  handsome 
plaots,  so  that  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  gardens 
as  ornaments.  Their  properties  as  far  as  known  are  similar 
tu  those  of  the  lannly  to  whicli  thev  belrrng.  The  first 
spedes  of  this  genu*,  v\hich  was  di  ■•cubed  by  M.  L  Heritier, 
is  the  ly.  Solanacea.  It  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  and  a 
root  composed  of  fusifomi  tabcro ;  the  leaves  are  ovate* 
oblonK  or  ovito>]nneao1ate»  imtber  pilose ;  and  the  umbels 
■re  axUlanr,  aeMlOb  and  Jattcer  than  the  petioles.  It  is  a 
native  dt  South  Amtrtea,  ana  has  very  much  the  appear^ 
ance of  a Solanum.  W.  ttramotiH/oli .  .  n  n  i*t'  e  of  Mexico, 
is  a  tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  10  or  'At  leei.  It',  rhnm- 
b'liiUn  \%  Ibund  on  the  Andes  at  a  great  height,  and  i.s  a 
elinibmg  shrub.  In  their  cultivation  the  ^cies  of  Wi- 
tlieringia  require  tlie  same  treatmottt  M  Mnwim. 
WlTU£KiT£.  (fiaanni.] 
VtTHKRS.  riIoMB.1 

VKXHOF«  JOHANN  THIUPP  lOBENZ.  s  nmiMi 


physician  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of  didoHie 
poetry,  was  the  son  of  Johann  Uilddirand  Withof.  pro- 
fessor of  history,  eloquence,  attd  Oreek  literature,  and  was 

bom  at  DnisbuT)?  on  the  Rhine,  Jurre  1st,  172S.  In  1740 
he  etitered  the  university  of  Im  native  place,  where,  fcir 
the  first  three  years,  he  applied  hitT)-«  it  to  i  i- u  nl  hte- 
rature,  history,  and  antiquiUea,  and  afterwards  entirely  to 
medicine.  His  father  then  sent  him  to  XJireeht  and  liaj- 
den,  on  returning  from  which  seata  of  study  ho  ohtainad 
his  medical  diploma  at  Duisbarg;  in  1747,  oad  began  to 
practise  at  Linden,  but  did  not  remain  there  above  three 
years.  After  an  interim  of  about  two  more,  at  Duisburg 
a^ain,  dunne  which  he  lectured  on  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, he  accepted,  in  1752,  an  apfKUntment  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Hamm.  as  pwifewof  of  histofy  ond  i^rikMopby. 
About  the  same  time  be  was  made  eonfeaponding  meiUMr 
of  the  Gottingen  Sdentifto  Soetety,  and  also  of  «w  Royal 
Society,  London.  He  continued  af  I?nmm  nnti!  he  re- 
ceivecf  an  offer  from  the  university  of  Ins  native  place,  in 
1770,  invitina:  him  to  accept  the  profe48on>hip  of  eloqvienci 
and  Greek  hterature,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  tau 
death,  July  3,  1789. 

ThowrtjWMtof  liiapoomihadhynaoinwadwoiylw 
bofloee,  baing  in  fhot  tlio  prodootiona  of  ma  yootn,  aao 
some  few  of  them  had  actually  appeared  in  print,  it  was  net 
till  17S2  that  he  gave  them  to  the  public,  in  two  volume*, 
under  the  li' Ir  of  '  Academische  Gedichte,"  one.  as  Ei*cher- 
burg  ob^ervea,  not  particularly  well  chosen,  since  it  does 
not  convey  any  idea  of  their  subjeets,  but  would  rather 
imply  their  being  only  ocoaatonal  pioeca»  or  elio  written 
for  academical  purpoaoa.  *PhiMaophiea]*  wodd  have 
been  a  far  more  appropriate  general  epithrt  for  them  than 
'  Academical,"  since  it  is  the  philosoplucai  spirit,  the  depth 
of  thouirht,  and  extensive  leaniitig  they  aisplay,  whtch 
have  established  for  them  the  high  though  limited  repu- 
tation they  poiaeiB.  Withof  is  a  writer  for  thinkera.  and 
not  for  merereadcnof  poetiy;  since,  instead  of  alluring 
the  latter  to  hb  didactic  atraina  by  the  graces  of  language 
and  felicity  of  expression,  he  is  gener.xl'y  m  [zliRcnt  even 
to  harshnes.s  in  his  versification,  and  at  tiuiti,  very  ob!»ci:rc 
as  to  meanine:,  faults  which  he  appears  in  some  deirroe 
have  aifected  rather  than  to  have  endeavoured  to  shun. 
Still  those  who  can  overlook  imperfections  of  that  kind, 
and  who  attach  more  importance  to  tba  vahio  tho 
matter  than  to  any  charm  of  manner,  win  ba  icpi^  liy 
his  *Die  Morali^chen  Kctxer.'^nd  'SinnlicheEljijInilUfn,' 
for  the  studious  perusal  which  they  require. 

Jrirden's  I^xinm  Dnttsrhi'r  Dichter  und  Protaiftn.^^ 
WITIKIND,  WITTEKIND.  or  WIITICHIND,  wis 
the  principal  duke  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Saxooe 
in  their  wan  with  Charlemagno.  He  ia  alto  called  lung 
(Rex  Saxonum  et  Alborom),  but  Incorrectly,  beeonao  the 
Saxons  have  never  had  kings:  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  assembly,  which  met  annually  at  Macklo.  ot 
the  Weser,  antl  to  w  Inch  each  '  trau,'  or  county,  sent  twciT? 
edehngs  or  nobles,  twelve  freemen  being  freeholders,  and 
twelve  lireemen  having  lands  in  lease.  The  Saxons  io> 
habited  the  extensive  tract  between  Friesland,  the  NorthNU 
Sea,  and  the  Eider,  in  the  north;  the  Bahic,  the  TVotrt^ 
and  the  Middle  Elbe,  in  the  east :  the  Saale,  Thurincia, 
and  Hesse,  in  the  south ;  and  a  line  in  the  west  which 
corresponded  probably  to  the  present  limits  of  the  Pn.L«^iaa 
province  of  Westphalia.  The  western  limits  how  ever  werv 
never  well  fixed.  The  Saxons  were  divided  into  \Ve*t- 
phalians  west  of  the  Weser ;  Engems,  who  lived  likewi« 
west  of  the  Weser,  in  the  mountainous  province  of  SancN 
land;  Eastphalians,  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe  ;  and.\Ibi. 
or  North  Albingians,  in  the  present  duchy  of  Hoist*"" 
They  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  and  mad*?  cor'; 
incursions  into  the  Krankish  empire  by  land  and  by  s*.*. 
Faithful  to  the  worship  of  Woden  and  other  truds  of  their 
forefathen,  they  made  a  strong  opposition  to  the  progrcji 
of  Chrtatianitv,  which  was  in  their  opinion  only  a  (&■ 
guised  flmn  of  slavery.  When  Lebnin,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
appeared  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  tht 
Gospel,  tliey  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  him,  but  tnrv&l- 
cned  his  life  ;  and  he  only  escaped  death  by  the  mediation 
of  his  friend  Unto,  a  Saxon  noble.  By  choosing  Aach«a 
^Aix-la-Uhapeile)  for  his  residence,  Charlemagne  cleaih 
indicated  that,  being  sure  of  the  obedicnoo  of  we  west,  hf 
iotonded  to  extend  nia  empire  towards  the  east.  He  de> 
oltnd  hia  intonlioB  to  anlxltM  tho  iaxona,  and  to  force  thea 
to  •dopCthoOuialiMiiriigiM^teflMdM  MWomia 
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the  fint  year  of  hb  reifn,  772.  Ris  firat  Mfnpaign  was 

fuccessfiil.    Ho  penctrati'd  into  Ihe  country  of  till'  Knk,'ein>, 
took  tlifir  I'ortrt'bS  of  Kicsburtf  i Dow  Stad'berg,  on  the 
Difniel;  by  surprise,  and  dottoyi'd  thf  '  Irniensiil,'  it  ua- 
tionai  monument.    Great  wealth  «as  Ibuiul  llieie  by  the 
Fnnkt.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  monument  Clu.rje- 
sngne  made  a  truce  with  the  Saxom,  ajid  returoed  to  hia 
dominiona  in  otder  to  prepai*  his  expedition  ttRfumt  DiBii- 
derius,  kine  of  the  Lonpobards.    During  the  absence  of 
Charleniagae  in  Italy  the  Saxons  prepared  for  a  fresh  war, 
and  cho8«  two  commanders-in-chief.  Witikind  and  Albion. 
Witikind  had  extensive  estates  in  £ni;em  and  WettphaJia, 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  *  duke  *  of  the  warriors  of  these 
two  coaatiiea;  wliile  Albion  tiomniaoded  the  l^phaltans 
and  North  Annaariaitt.    Witilrind  Imnediately  invaded 
the  Prankish  territory  ;   Init  in  77.'  Chnrles  approached 
with  a  mighty  host,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ueker.  in 
the  present  duchy  of  Bninhwiek.     After  sevenii  defeats 
the  Saatphalians,  under  their  duke  Hea«i,  or  Haaaio,  and 
tlie  nifnmit  whose  duke  was  then  Bruno,  tnad*  pMee  and 
gave  lioatagM  to  diarlca.  Bruno  and  H«tfi  waia  nrobaMy 
atibotdinate  dukec  The  Westphafiani  followed  Uieir  ex- 
ample, but  it  does  not  appear  that  Witikind  submitted. 
The  truce  was  of  short  duration ;  Init  Charles  made  new 
prosrre.s-s  and  built  forties-ses,  in  which  he  placed  stronir 
garrisons.    In  777  he  held  a  meeting  at  Paderboro.  which 
waa  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Saxon  nobles  and  com- 
monen,  part  of  whom  were  baptised  and  sulxnitted  to  the 
Franks.  Witikind  however  did  not  a|»pcar,  but  fled  to 
Siegfried,  king  of  Denmark,  whose  sister  Oera  he  had 
married.   Charles,  beheving  that  Saxony  would  keep  quiet, 
turned  hi«  arms  towards  the  Arabs  in  Spain  :  l)ut  no  sooner 
was  he  gone  Uian  Witikiud,  supported  by  a  body  of  Danuii 
horsemen,  renewed  the  war;  and  when  the  Saxons  heard 
that  a  Frankish  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Basques 
in  the  vaUer  of  Ronomalles,  the  whole  country  took  up 
arms,  and  Witikind  ravaged  the  Frankish  territory  as  far 
as  (Cologne  and  Coblenc.   Charles  returned  fiom  Spain  in 
770.  invaded  Saxony,  defeated  his  enemy  at  Bochoit  (not 
far  from  WeselX  and  in  7f^  encamped  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ohre  with  the  Kibe,  whv're  he  once  more  received 
the  homa^  of  many  Saxon  chiefs,  but  not  of  Witikind, 
who  renamed  in  Bolateiii,  and  ouietly  waited  for  the 
alisence  of  Charles,  against  whom  ne  secretly  excited  the 
Sorbi,  a  Slavonian  nation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Suddenly  he  croiisjed  tlie  Elbe  and  tiestroyed  a  Fiankish 
army  at  Mount  Stiatelberg,  near  Minden.    Charle«,  infu- 
riated, appeared  with  fresh  troops,  and  having  compelled 
a  portion  of  the  Saxons  to  give  up  their  jpriueipal  leaders 
irith  their  adherents,  he  ordered  them  alT  to  be  beheaded 
near  Verden,  on  the  Aller,  4500  in  number  (783).  This 
cruelty  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  among  the  Saxons. 
A  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  wa«  fought  near  the  place 
where  Varus  perished  witii  three  Roman  legions,  in  the 
Tcutoburger  Wald;  nor  could  Charles  boast  of  having 
defeated  his  enemy  in  a  second  engagement  which  was 
fought  near  the  sources  of  the  Hase,  north  of  Oaoabriiek. 
Th«^  places  where  Charles  and  Witikind  had  ranged  their 
armies,  two  sand-plains,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
otlier,  near  Viirden,  in  a  Iwirren  de»ola1e  country,  arc  ciilleJ 
to    tiiii   presical  day',  tlu;  one  thu  '  Kerlsfeld,'  Ihn  other 
♦he  *  Wittefeld.'   During  the  two  fnllowinK  years  Charles 
continued  an  ol^naie  struggle  with  the  Saxons;  and 
Mceing  the  impoadbility  of  subduing  them  unless  he  gained 
their  chiefs,  he  sent  messengers  to  Witikind  and  Albion, 
■who  were  then  in  Holstein,  and  promised  them  the  free 
otijoymeni  of  all  their  estate*  if  they  would  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  recofrnise  Charles  as  their  nm*ter.  Upon 
this  proposition  they  both  sacrificed  the  interest  of  their 
country  to  their  own.   They  went  to  Attiniacum,  now 
Atticrnv,  near  Kheims  in  Champagne,  where  Charles  then 
renideo.  submitted  to  the  Fiaokisk  kino, and  wu«  ha|rtiMd ; 
wIiereAipon  they  returned  to  their  oominioni  (a.d.  78S>. 
TTit'  final  subjugation  of  the  Saxons,  which  was  not  com- 
pletely effected  till  the  year  80.%  and  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  have  been  given  in  liu-  history  of  the  Teutonic 
Dations.    A  pioof  of  Witikind's attachment  to  the  Chrii<tian 
relicrion  is  hiji  foundation  of  the  convent,  afterwards  chapter 
St.  Alexander,  at  Wildeahauaan,  ia  tlie  grand-duchy  of 
Olilenburg,  where  the  respective  documents  (though  not 
»ig;-ned    by  Witikindi  may  still   be  seen.     At  Wildes- 
tia«xsen  there  aie  some  ruinis  mtuated  on  a  hillock  sur- 
rounded kj  the  Hnntct  which  ace  aaid  to  be  the  ifnwina 


of  the  chief  Temd"nce  of  Witikind;  and  fai  (he  moontalnt 

near  Drssen.  e.-\-.t  nC  ( )s  labn'ick,  fiieie  is  a  rrined  slronp- 
bold  called  \N'il;ki:i(is  Buix-  It  !.•>  s.iid,  but  it  cannot  b»i 
proved,  that  \Viiik;:ui  lust  \\i>  \\\\-  in  8o7,  in  a  balilc  with 
Geroald, duke  m  Suntiia.  Hut  IxMly  was  interred  at  Pader- 
born,  whence  it  w  a>  carried  to  Engen,aNd  lubseqnently 
to  Herford,  near  Miiiden.  In  1377  the  emperor  uiarles 
IV.  ordered  a  moaiuneat  to  be  ereoted  to  hia  menlory  in 
the  parochial  church  at  Eneei-s,  and  in  TR'12  hi*  remains 
Were  carried  from  Herford  to  En>iei-s,  and  deponited  under 
that  monument.  '  '•  i  cfrit<it ions  L^ticoh.)  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  cont>iderable  portion  of  Witikind's  here- 
ditary eatatea  were  situat«d  in  tht  present  duchy  of  Ol- 
denburg: and  among  tha  German  princaa  who  claim  a 
dcscenffroni  the  Saxon  ehte(  the  house  of  Hblatdn-Oldea- 
burii  st  erns  to  have  the  best  historical  title. 

*  Eiiuiliaitufs  I  lia  Caroli  Magni,  ed.  .Scliminck.  with  the 
notes  of  Hessel.  Bi/lland,  and  GoUhiftt ;  Poeta  Saxo  .\no- 
m  tuous)  in  Leibnitz,  Scriptorcs  Her.  Brummie. ;  Water, 
OtnabruckUeht  Oeiehiehl§,  vol.  i,  th«  beat  node;  on  tha. 
•ubiect.)  

WITNESS,  from  tiie  fiaxou  witan.  •  to  know.'  In  the 

article  Evidence  the  subjects  of  legal  testimony  and  of  the 
competency  of  witnesses  are  sofully  discussed  as'would  have 
rendered  needless  any  further  notice  ol  them,  if  a  recent 
Act,  6  and  7  Victoria,  c.  85  ( IMS),  bad  not  made  some 
impoitant  alterations  in  the  law.  These  idtarations  are  in 
tlie  dinction  to  which  the  article  SviDiiiOk  mentioaa  that 
the  courts  have  of  late  ycara  ioeliatd ;  tfaajr  t«moive  from 
the  judicial  inquiry  after  truth  many  of  the  obstructions 
arising  from  incapacities  created  by  the  law,  and  they 
enable  the  tribunal  to  obiain  all  possible  information,  leav- 
ing it  to  'exercise  its  judgment  on  the  crt^it  of  the  wit- 
nesses adduced,  and  on  tiie  truth  of  their  testimony.' 

This  statute  enacts  that  everr  one,  excepting  a  party 
named  in  the  record  or  the  wife  of  such  party,  shall  beoom- 
petent  to  give  his  testimony  in  any  legal  proceeding,  com- 
menced after  the  passing  of  the  act,  notwithstanding  that 
he  m.\v  ha\e  tin  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  mailer  at 
issue  i  and  that  no  one  shall  be  remlertfd  incompetent  to 
be  a  witness  because  he  has  been  previously  convicted  of 
some  crime.  The  act  further  anablea  a  partjr  to  a  auit  in 
equity  to  examine  a  dafeodaat  » the  aoit  noCwithrtaading 
his  interest. 

The  only  exceptions  made  by  the  act  are  in  the  case  of 
wills,  which  a  party  beneficially  interested  under  them  is 
still  incompetent  Iw  prove  :  and  in  the  ca^e  of  actions  of 
ejectment  and  of  replevin.  In  the  first  of  tliese  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff  or  tenant  of  the  premises  in  qucalion.  and 
in  actions  of  replevin  Uie  landlord  of  the  defendant  maf  b* 
the  real  party  to  the  action,  though  his  name  does  not  ap> 
pear  as  such  upon  the  record .  The  tesliraooy  of  all  these 
parties  therefore  and  >  r  m »- 1  wives  is  exdttdad, 

WITNEY.  [OxFORi>.,m.iK.} 

WITT.  DE,  JdHN  and  COiiNKLIUS,  two  of  the  ablest 
and  moat  honourable  of  l)4tch  slateemen,  we»  so  intepa- 
lable  itt  their  career  that  thehiatoiy  of  their  Uvea  must  al^ 
be  one.  John,  though  the  younger  by  two  years,  played, 
in  consequence  of  his  genial,  versatile,  and  aspiring  cha> 
racter,  the  more  prominent  part  :  but  it  is  dcuibttul  whether 
he  cuuld  !>u  iuiig  have  su-^itAined  himself  witlnmt  the  aid  of 
his  brothers  solid  ihouch  Ic-ss  ><liowy  parts.  (Cornelius  waa 
one  of  those  rare  and  invaluable  natures  who  intuitively 
feel  themselves  born  to  perform  a  secondary  part,  and  are 
probably,  in  the  persevering  oaoatentMiou*  duohaiga  of 
their  duties,  more  useful  as Ihey  are  man  dittcuX  to  'find 
than  even  leadere  'M'  commanding  talent.  There  is  some- 
tiling  extremely  beautiful  in  the  unintemipted  co-operation 
of  two  men  like  (  'ornelin.s  and  John  de  Witt,  each  among 
the  very  finest  sueumens  of  his  own  class  of  cliafaoteii^ 
when  ttie  tia  «r  brotherhood  aliMigthana  tha  bamb  of 
frteodahip. 

The  fiither  of  John  and  OoraaKoa  waa  a  leader  in 

party  op[)Oied  1o  the  assumptions  of  the  Tlouse  of  Orange, 
and  a  member  of  the  State*  Centra]  of  JioHand  and  West 
Frieslaiid.  He  was  considered  by  advisers  ol  the  Stadt* 
bonder  of  suihcient  consequence  <o  t)e  included  amone:  the 
ei^ht  cilizeiiit  imprisoni>d  in  tue  castle  Of  LSwenstein,  in 
1G50,  Tlie  young  De  Witts  therefore  were  early  imbued 
with  hoatility  to  the  pratenauMw  of  the  funily  of  Orange, 
and  devotion  to  the  Kepublican  and  Aiminian  party  :  and 
at  the  liatiie  tiuie  eucouiaged  by  the  |>owUon  ol  their  tather 
to  look  Jbrwani  to  puhJie  emjpJoynMit. 
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JO>in  d«  Witt  WM  bom  at  P  drecht  in  1625,  and 
educated  at  Leyden,  where,  iu  a  IJifion  to  the  studies 
necessary  for  one  who  aspired  io  rise  in  tlic  state,  he 
is  uttderstood  to  have  cultivated  the  mathematical  aciences 
frith  success.  A  treatise  published  at  Leyden.  in  1680, 
voder  the  title  •EleiMntaijiieirumQiivMuiii,'  is  attri- 
bnled  to  fiim. 

The  death  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  2ntl 
of  October,  16fS0,  threw  the  nianagemcnt  of  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  to  which  Dc  Witt's  father  belontred. 
Cornelius,  his  eldest  son,  having  been,  as  will  appear 
in  the  more  particular  notice  of  his  career  in  the  seque] 


of  thit  utielCr  tppoiQted  iHinsomMter  of  Dordrecht,  the 
fkmilj  influence  ootained  fl»r  Jolin  theofllee  of  pensionary 

of  that  city.  The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  that  charee 

Erocnred  for  him.  two  years  later  {m  lb52\  when  only  in 
is  27th  year,  the  more  important  appointment  of  prand 
pensionary  of  UoHand,  which  he  retained  till  1672.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  twenty  years,  he  wa*.  under  the  modest 
title  of  gmnd  penaoMuy,  trtrtual  oliief-inegistrate  <^  the 
r«ptibfie.  The  period  wu  %  eritlod  one  for  Holland— 

fli:rii:r  'h"  r  nrlii  r  part  of  it  Dc  Witt  was  called  upon 
to  niake  htad  .iuAinst  Cromwell,  and  during  the  latter 
airainst  Louis  XIV..  and  ho  struggled  at  Um  IMM  time 
agunst  the  inveteracy  of  domestic  lection. 

De  Witt  on  UKiiBing  the  reins  of  government  found  the 
repuh)ie  enieajsedhi  «w«rwith  England.  Aeoiesofsea- 
engagementa  in  whteh,  eTthough  great  Rkitl  and  Imrery 
were  displayed  by  thcD  itc  Vi  ami  English  commanders, and 
many  livps  were  lost,  .Klaiy '.n<  ime<i  alternately  to  each 
side  without  declarintr  verj-  dp^-uii  Jl.  for  either,  paved  the 
way  for  a  peace  which  was  neeociatcd  by  Dc  Witt,  and 
sijfiied  at  Westminster  on  the  15th  of  April.  1654.  On  the 
pari  of  the  Dutch  the  hoooun  elaimed  by  the  Engliab  for 
their  flag  in  the  Channel  trere  eoneeded.  A  leeret  erticle 
was  appended  to  the  treaty,  in  which  it  wa.s  stipulated  that 
the  Stuart  family  should  receive  no  support  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  prince  o/"the  House  of  Grange, 
BO  nearly  allied  to  the  Sluarts,  should  be  elected  stadt- 
houder,  or  grand-admiral.  This  article  was  at  fint  mgned 
bjr  the  teproentatiTe  of  Holland  »Ione :  the  other  proTroees 
were  at  jealom  of  the  aaeendaney  of  Holland  astlM  lenub- 
liran  party  of  the  ambition  of  the  Hou.ie  of  Orange.  This 
treatv  crabraeed  the  great  outlines  of  the  policy  in  which 
De  Witt  persevered  durint  tin  li  >  of  nis  future  admi- 
nistration : — Avoiding  giving  umbrage  to  the  S^tes  of 
Europe  bjr  stickling  on  poinia  of  empty  etiquette ;  aiming 
to  prnerve  peace  and  the  aaourity  of  tti  foreign  posses- 
rfoiu  ftar  Holland ;  balancing  the  difllnrent  European  power» 
against  each  other;  and  guarding  against  tV,t  ebUil  Hsh 
ment  of  hereditary  power  in  the  House  of  OrauL  e 

Towards  the  attamment  of  the  last-mentioned  lije.  t  De 
Witt  laboured  indefatigably.  The  republican  party  pre- 
ponderated in  Holland,  but  the  Oranguts  were  masters  in 
Zealand.  The  other  state*  hesitated  between  their  fears  of 
bdng  domineered  over  by  HoHand  or  by  the  prince  of 
Orange.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1667  that  De  Witt  ob- 
tained the  aiwent  of  the  States  General  to  the  'perpetual 
edict,' by  whi  h  the  office  of  .stadthouder  was  ^leilri:.  <!  to 
be  for  ever  abulisht'd.  There  was  however  no  admixture 
of  personal  hostility  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  this  per- 
levering  i«al  for  the  destruction  of  hie  boose'a  power.  Wil- 
Uaeii,priiiee  of  Orange,  (afterward  WUKan  III.  oTEngland) 
was  a  posthumous  child,  and  the  care  of  hi.s  education 
devolving  on  the  States,  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
De  Wilt.  ITi'  harged  this  duty  conscientiou.sly  and 
sagaciously ;  and  William,  notwithstanding  the  hatred 
against  De  Witt  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  own  ambitiont  wiiich 
rendered  him  ready  enough  to  take  advantafe  of  the 
grand  pensionarjr's  unpopularity,  always  retained  and  ex- 
pressed, in  his  guarded  manner,  a  grateful  and  respectful 
sense  of  the  manner  in  wiiich  De  Witt  bdiaved  toenudB  iiini 
during  hi«  minority. 

Th  next  care  of  De  Witt  was  to  introduce  order  into 
the  finances  of  the  republic.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  States  of  Holland  presented  a  fbrmal  request  to 
him  that  he  would  develop  hia  ftnaoetai  »atem  in 
writing.  *^ 

Mutual  respect  had  e«fah!ished  a  friendship  that  might 
alrac^t  be  termed  confidential  between  Viscount  Turenne 
and  De  Witt.  Turenne.  in  1660,  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
auade  the  French  govcroment  to  conclude  tieatica  with 


Portugal  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  a  chet  V-  rjmn  th* 
ambition  of  Spain,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  Max&.  la.  On 
the  death  of  that  mi?il  't  the  viscount  renewed  his  repre- 
sentationtto  Louis  XIV.,  who  left  the  affair  entirely  in  ha 
handk  The  price  at  which  Turenne  obtained  the  acquie*- 
cenee  of  the  emnd  pendonaiy  in  hia  acheme  was  a  treatj 
of  eommeree  netween  Fhmce  and  the  United  Provinces, 
concluded  in  1661,  by  whic/h  eaxV.  -tnT  conceded  to  the 
subjects  of  the  other  entire  freedom  commerce  in  then 
respective  ports  ;  the  State.s  General  guHranteed  tlie  poisei- 
sion  of  Dunkerque  to  Fiance  ;  and  the  king  of  Frarr? 
guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  the  nght  which  they  claimed 
fishing  off  the  eoest  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
British  cabinet  made  ft  feebk  remonstittnce  ai^ainil  thb 
last  article,  but  Looia  contrived  to  appeaae  them  fat  fbt 

time. 

But  the  affront  rankled  in  the  public  mind  of  En;:Iand; 
and  the  commercial  rivalry  between  that  nation  and 
Holland  soon  accumulated  other  grounds  of  complaint 

The  imrinen  and  traden  of  the  two  countriea  badficqiaaa 
quarrela  on  the  eoest  of  Africa  and  in  the  Indies,  end  eacb 

persisted  in  representing  the  other  as  the  apgre>;<c)r.  Wt- 
was  declared  between  Holland  and  England  in  iG&'i.  Tk 
Witt  invoked  the  aid  of  France,  but  n;  ^ain  :  Louis  \1V, 
only  offered  his  mediation.  Admiral  Opdam  w  as  defisied 
by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rmpett  off  Harw  i(  h.  an  ', 
forced  to  seek  shelter  with^tlie  lempant  of  hia  fieet 
in  the  Terel.  On  this  oecsrion  De  Witt  ntve  a  strikier 

instance  nfthr  dRrinj'  ^rlf  rnnfi'lcnce  which  a  igreat  emer- 
gency coultl  a.vancti  ui  him.  Aiktwcrp  w.is  the  only  port  it 
the  possession  of  the  republic  whei  e  'Jie  fleet  cou'd  Ix 
refitted.  The  pilots  refused  to  take  upon  tiicm  the  rcj<poD- 
sibilify of  navigating  the  ships  from  the  Texel  to  Antwerp, 
by  a  conrae  wmch  would  seeure  them  from  the  attacks  oi 
the  Englidi,  and  yet  be  ft«e  ftom  flie  danger  of  stnndimr  (* 
the  sball  iw;.  De  Witt  repaired  on  board  the  fleet  :  ur.n'i  :- 
took  ihe  rti-pi iiisibilitv  from  which  skilled  profeisiunal  r^.a 
shrunk  ;  convey  til  tin'  fleet  iri  mety  to  .•\ntwerp  :  whence, 
under  his  energetic  supeiintendence,  it  again  took  the  set 
in  fighting  trim  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Loeit 
now  deciued  in  fevour  of  Holland,  and  ostenaibly  mud 
orders  to  Ins  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  United  IVovinees. 
No  junction  however  took  place,  and  after  two  more  w  V- 
contestcd  battles  between  the  naval  forces  of  Holland  aa! 
England,  a  jjeiice  >\as  concluded  at  Breda,  by  a  treaty,  to 
which  Denmark  and  France  became  parties,  between 
belligerents,  on  the  30th  of  Julv,  1067. 

De  Witt  endeav<Hwed  after  the  peaoe  (o  ewirieiitiale  ha 
attention  upon  the  internal  organisatiott  of  the  repnUk. 
The  perpetual  edi'"*  the  financial  resolutions  abo^f 
alluded  to  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  detennination.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  French  king  soon  interrupted  the** 
labours  by  drawing  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Lxu 
invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  Ifll^,  under  the  pre- 
text that  tliey  fell  by  right  to  his  qneen  on  the  death  «f 
her  fldher  the  king  of  Sp«in.  Tbrenne  took  one  roitifi«a> 
tion  after  another  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  was  ae- 
vancing  towards  Brussels,  when  the  marquis  de  Castri- 
Rodrigo  represetifeil  t  .  the  States  Geneial.  'hat  if  France 
were  allowed  to  conquer  the  Methei lands  there  would  r^ 
main  no  liarrier  between  it  and  the  United  Provincr«. 
These  representations  were  backed  by  those  of  Temple, 
sent  by  ttie  English  ministry  to  propose  an  alfiatnee  w- 
tween  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden,  with  a  view  t^ 
oblige  France  and  Spain  to  conclude  a  peace.  This  mo- 
sure  coincided  with  'Am-  l  olicyof  De  Witt,  who  felt  ibr 
danger  of  irritating  France,  and  the  equal  danger  of 
tnnini  ga  passive  witness  of  its  aggressions.  The  tripi' 
alliance  was  resolved  upon  on  the  23(d  of  January. 
signed  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  ittifled  on  the  29th  d 
April.  At  the  same  time  the  forces  of  the  republic  wt.-< 
secretly  augmented  by  De  Witt:  K,!!^  infkntry  wtrt 
raised,  and  quartered  in  the  frontier  garrisons,  ami  a  fie«: 
of  foi1y  ves!iel»  put  in  commisuon.  The»e  ne|i;otiaticr> 
were  accelerated  by  the  progress  of  the  Frencli  amu  z 
Franche  Comt6.  The  treaty  disposed  France  to  IkSer. 
overtures  of  peace,  as  the  invasion  of  Franche  Cosotf  d? 
posed  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  under  the  dire<;tion  of  "!> 
Witt  and  Temple  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle'ikias  sigix^ 
015  the  2nd  of  May.  I^uis  di ---l rnMed  his  anpcr  fct 
part  taken  by  the  united  Provinces  in  these  nesjotiA:*^ 
till  an  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  should  offer.  , 

In  WO  Charles  U.  was  persuaded  liy  the  '  ' 
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the  French  Court  to  promise  that  Enpljind  would  withdraw 
from  the  Tuple  ADiariLe.    In  1671  the  bishop  of  Miirisler 
•od  several  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire  entered 
into  a  leai^cue  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
some  frontier  towM  which  they  alleg^  had  bcm  ui^uaUj 
and  forcibly  torn  frooi  the  Empire  by  Holland.  In  Sweden 
the  council  of  regency  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
iUte  dunng  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  was  also  detached 
from  the  interests  of  Hoi  land.    The  inaction  of  De  Witt 
while  these  intrigues  were  carrying  on  all  around  turn 
would  appear  unaccountable  but  for  tvvo  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  pumlyie  him.   The  first  was  the 
anarchical  constitution  of  th«  republic,  in  which  there  waft 
no  central  authdr.fy,  every  province  and  almost  every 
to*n  retniniiig  its  sovereig;nty.    To  raise  money  or  tioop? 
the  consent  of  an  immense  number  of  petty  councils  wa.> 
nece)<sary,  composed  of  men  whom  immediate  and  visible 
danger  alone  could  convince  of  the  necentty  of  making 
the  slighteat  sacrifices.    The  other  ctrcumttMiee  wae  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Orange  party,  to  which  variotn  causes 
contributed  :  popular  fickleness,  tired  of  an  administration 
of  twenty  years'  standing;  the  number  of  disappointed  cm- 
1  lati'8  lor  office  which  had  accumulated  in  tm;  course  of 
twenty  years ;  the  inveterftte  malevolence  of  the  CaJvinistic 
der^  against  the  party  of  which  De  Witt  was  the  chief; 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  men  tofavourthc  pretensions  of 
a  house  of  real  historical  greatnera.  To  this  combination  of 
adverse  influences  must  the  fact  be  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributed, that  when  the  frontiers  of  Holland  were  simul- 
taneously assailed  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
German  prince^  in  the  epriog  of  1672,  the  forte  w«e  held 
by  garriaons  weak  alike  in  nomban  and  in  flia  Inex- 
perience and  want  of  diaeiplina  of  the  nir  leviea  whiah 
composed  them. 

The  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  national  alarm  and  confusion  to  clamour  lor 
ma  repeal  of  tba  perpetual  edict.  Oe  Witt  and  his  friends 
•rere  attU  atronc  aiwueh  to  refuse  thia  demand,  but  not  *x> 
prevent  the  iMnee  of  Onmge  from  being  nnminalad  cap- 
Ain  and  ruirr.t  al -general  on  thr  '25th  of  February,  1C72. 
A.  precaiitioa  Uken  to  guard  ^t^Tu  iit  imy  advantage  Wil- 
lam  might  be  inclined  to  Vikt  his  miliiary  power  rather 
precipitated  than  delayed  the  downfall  of  Uc  Witt.  Kight 
leputies  were  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Itataa  6«Mial  to  act  as  a  ooaooil  to  tba  miUtaqr  and  naval 
lommanden  t  Coraelitia  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of  them, 
vns  sent  on  boaid  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter ;  the  othr r  se  .  r n 
vcrc  ordered  to  accompany  Prince  William.  As  ui  iil,  a 
nultipiicity  of  councils  onlv  I'lr.barraascd  the  coniiiinii  ! ur- 
n-chief, and  added  to  the  number  of  reverses  which  en- 
ifelad  Oe  Witt's  encnuflstoniaa  a  slonn  of  fnblle  iadlgna- 
ion  against  him. 

FVmnee  and  England  deokred  war  against  Holland  on 
he  7th  of  April ;  the  elector  of  t'ulot'nr  and  the  liishop  ol' 
tiinster  a  month  later.  In  tiie  course  ot  two  iiioaths  the 
Vench  and  German  armies  had  occupied  the  provinces  of 
hieldre,  Over-Yssei,  and  Utrecht,  taken  fifty  cities,  and 
lada  upwards  of  24.000  prisonen.  At  sea  the  D  utch  we  re 
m  tmlortimate*  but  the  utmost  efforts  «f  Da  Ruyter  and 
ia  braiva  eompanlons  in  arms  were  unable  to  aehieve  more 
lan  a  drawn  IrtMl,  in  the  encounter  with  the  duke  of  York 
fF  Solbay.  iiic  a^ivance-guard  of  the  French  army  was 
ilhin  five  leagues  of  Amsterdam.  The  cities  of  Holland 
od.  Brabant,  to  avoid  surrendering,  were  obliged  to  break 
M  dylces  and  inundate  the  surrounding  countijr.  The 
lamour  for  the  reaeinding  of  the  perpetual  edict  was  suo- 
MsfuUy  renewed  at  this  disastrous  crisis.  Tba  ravooalion 
'  the  edict  was  signed  by  the  magistrates  of  tta  principal 
•wns  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland. 
In  the  beginning  of  July  Louis  returned  to  Paris; 
itrenne  was  obliged  to  draw  towards  the  German  frontier 
•  meet  auecours  for  Holland  which  were  advancing  under 
le  elector  of  Brandenburg ;  and  the  duke  of  Luxembourg 
as  left  in  the  conquered  provinces  with  a  force  no  more 
laii  .•sufficient  to  hold  the  prince  of  Orangt  in  rheck.  The 
ruporaxy  relief  from  allHingrosiung  fear  thus  afforded  to 
V  I  ohabitants  of  the  unsubdued  provinces  was  employed 
r  the  enemies  of  De  Witt  in  stimulating  the  populace 
^nat  him  byall  fciodsoCnahnroltnl  taisiepireBantations. 
M  brother  was  arrested  on  a  frdse  accusation,  brought 
the  Hague,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  tortured  and  sen- 
riccd  to  pt  rputual  exile.  He  himself  was  attacked  by 
Mwaina  in  the  streets  o£  the  same  city,  and  dangerously 
P.C.,  N«.1748  ^ 


wounded.  After  the  condemnation  of  Cornelius,  John 
visited  him  in  prison  ;  a  mob  iis^embied,  uttering  violent 
threats  against  both  brothers.  Three  companies  Of  eavaliy, 
under  Count  Tilly,  in  garrison  at  th  e  Hague,  putin  motioa 
by  their  officem  to  reaeue  theDe  Wilts,  were  ordered  to 
move  in  another  direction  by  the  States  of  Holland,  under 
tlie  preif\!  ;hat  a  body  of  insurgent  peasa-ils  \\>:Tf  ad- 
vaiicin^  against  the  town.  The  brothers  thus  lett  without 
protection  were  savagely  murdered,  and  their  bodies  at- 
tached to  a  gibbet.  After  the  mob  had  dispened.  the 
iKxItes  were  decently  entombed  by  Older  of  the  States 
Geneial ;  a  faint  eifurl  was  made  to  preseive  appearances 
by  ordering  inuuiry  to  be  made  after  the  murdeiers;  and 
medals  ware  allowed  to  be  stroeic  in  honour  of  the  mu^ 
dei'tid. 

John  de  Witt  combined  an  active  enterprinng  disposition 
with  solid  judgment;  he  was  a  peiauaMva  orator  and  a 
dexterous  negooiator.  He  was  bold  in  the  hour  of  danger 

and  patient  under  protracted  reverses.  For  the  space  of 
twenty  years  he  frustrated  the  hostility  of  all  the  great  sur- 
rounding monarchies  airainsl  the  small  and  ill-organised 
republic  at  the  head  of  which  he  stood.  The  honour  of 
first  introducing  regularity  into  its  finances,  and  in  great 
part  the  honour  of  ehecking  the  progrosof  Louis  XIV.  by 
the  Triple  Alfianec,  and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
belongs  to  him.  That  he  should  have  fallen  under  the 
trying  circumstances  which  attended  the  close  of  his 
career  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  X\r,m  that  he  should  so 
long  have  kept  head  against  the  anarchy  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  Tlie  truest  mirror  of  his  character 
is  to  be  (iound  in  lua  wc»k»— the  '  Memoirea  de  Jean  de 
Witt.  Giand  Pansionnaire  d  Hollande.'  published  at  'the 
Hague  in  Dutch,  in  1607 ;  in  French  in  1703 ;  and  the 
•  Lettres  et  Ntgociations  entre  Jean  de  Witt  et  Ics  Pit  iii- 
potentiaires  des  Provinces  Unies  aux  Cours  de  franco,  &.c. 
depuis  Pan  1652  jusqu'ft  1069,'  Dutch  at  Ami»terdam,  in 
1725;  French  in  1728.  A  '  Life  '  of  the  brothers  wupilb* 
lished  at  Uttaoht  in  n(l»,  by  Madame  Zouteland.  * 

Conirauua  na  Wirr  was  bom  at  Dordreebt  on  the 
2:5:d  of  June,  1023.  He  is  said  to  have  served  several 
yv.in  in  the  fleet  of  the  United  Provinces  in  his  early 
y  ilh.  Hi*  later  career  however  was  essentially  that  of  a 
civilian.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Urange  party  in  lt>50 
he  was  appointed  burgomaster  of  his  native  town  and 
elected  deputy  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  FVics- 
land.  Soon  aflar  he  was  chosen  inspector  of  dykes  in  the 
district  of  Putten.  Ostensibly  he  neld  no  higher  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  brother's  admiiiifttraf  ion ; 
but  the  contidence  which  his  firi];nt^-,  piobity,  businea 
talent,  and  sound  sense  acquired  from  all  rendered  him  in 
reality  the  most  efficient  supporter  of  his  brother's  power. 
As  has  been  mentioned  in  tne  precadinK  sketch,  be  held  a 
political  appointment  on  boara  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter  in 
ltJ72;  and  in  1G67  he  had  filled  a  simi'nr  pnst.  On  both 
occasions  he  d'stiiiguished  himself  by  his  bravery  inaction. 
Alter  the  battle  ui  Su  I  a\  he  was  obhged  to  leave  the 
fleet  by  a  violent  malady,  and  retired  to  Dordrecht.  Be* 
fore  his  arrival  tba  Other  ma^trates  had  signed  tba  re- 
vocation of  the  peipetital  edict,  A  tumultuous  crowd 
intruded  itself  into  h»  atek  room, demanding  his  signature 
to  "he  Jocument.  With  great  difficulty  his  fiicid^^  per- 
suadtii  him  to  comply,  but  he  added  the  uutiais  V.  C. 
(vi  coactus)  to  his  name;  and  refusing  to  erase  them,  the 
mob  was  only  pacified  by  one  of  his  attendants  doing  it 
unknown  to  him.  He  was  soon  after  arrested  on  a  mlaa 
aceniation  of  oonsptjing  to  poison  the  piinoe  of  Orange* 
conveyed  to  the  Hague,  and  put  to  the  torture.  White  on 
the  rack  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  Horace's  ode.  which 
begins  *  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.'  On  the24tb 
of  July  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exUOt  and  his  iub> 
seouent  fate  has  already  been  narrated. 

The  authorities  fiw  tne  incidents  in  the  life  of  Cornelius 
de  Witt  are  the  same  nantioned  above  in  the  akatah  of  hi* 
brother's  career.  Some  valuable  materials  are  also  to  bf 
found  for  the  history  of  both  brothers  in  the  works  uS  Sir 
William  Temple  ana  Ramsay's  '  Memoirs  of  Turenne. 

WITTE,  PIETER  DE,  or  PIETHO  CANDIDO.  as  the 
Italians  have  translated  his  name,  or  he  for  them,  was  bom 
at  Bruges  in  1548.  He  went  early  with  his  parents  to  Fla> 
rence,  and  studied  as  an  historical  painter  there,  in  fresco 
and  in  oil.  He  was  probably  the  scholar  of  Vasari,  for 
he  assisted  that  painter  in  Florence,  uiiJ  in  h.ls  works  Id 
the  Vatican  at  Kome.  He  made  for  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
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WUiy  cartoons  to  be  worked  in  tapestrv*.  He  was  after- 
«uas  invited,  while  in  Italy,  by  the  elector  ol  Bavaria, 
!•  go  to  Munich  and  enter  his  aervice,  which  he  did,  and 

MBMined  there  many  vetn.  until  his  death  in  1628,  and 
^1  watkt  of  art  produced  in  lus  time  war*  executed  under 
his  direction.  He  painted,  under  the  arcade  of  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Hor-f^en  at  Munich,  a  series  of  freaco«t, 
representing  the  deeds  of  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  and  the 
departure  of  the  emperor  Ludwie  IV.  for  Rome  in  1327. 
Thaae  paintings  were  whitewashed  over ;  the  desiignt  how- 
arer  aia  praMrrcd  in  the  tapestries  which  were  worked 
fhMB  tiMm,  and  in  the  engravings  whiah  were  made  by 
Ain]in£r  from  the  tapestries:  the  prints  are  marked  with 
the  name  of  Hietro  Candido  as  the  painter.  Amling  en- 
graved thirteen  plates  from  the-^f  tapestries,  rfpn  -t'iitin^ 
ttie  histories  of  the  emperor  Otho,  Louis  ut'  IJavat  ia,  and 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  according  to  Huber. 

(Van  Mander ;  Heineken  :Uuber;  Fioiillo ;  Dillis,  Caia- 
hiue^ae  QaUery  of  SeMtMmm.) 

WiTTELBBA'CHIA,  the  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  be- 
loni^ng  to  the  natural  order  TemstromiaceaB.  The  two 
species  roftrred  to  this  genns  are  now  placed  with  Cochlf>- 
tpermum,  which  has  the  followinp:  characters  : — the  calyx 
of  5  permanent  oval-oblong,  blunt,  unequal,  imbricate  »e- 
pala,  the  two  outer  ones  of  which  are  smallest,  the  whole 
Meoming  at  length  reflexed ;  the  petals  are  ft,  permanent, 
■oaMwhi^  orate,  emarginate  at  toe  apex,  unequal-eided, 
andtwifled  in  the  bud ;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  having 
smooth  filiform  filaments,  and  linear  4-celled  4-8ided  an- 
thers, which  are  fixed  at  the  base,  and  open  by  a  sinele 
pore  at  the  apex;  the  style  is  lon^r  uniform,  hooked  at  the 
top;  tJie  capsules  surrounded  by  (joe  permanent  calyx, 
petals,  and  stamens,  with  from  S  to  5  e«llb»  aad  tha  auae 
number  of  valvea;  the  aeeda  are  numerous  and  oovared 
with  wool,  and  contain  a  fleshy  albumen,  in  which  lies  a 
slender  embryo,  with  the  radicle  poiutirikr  towards  the 
hilum.  The  species  of  Cochluspermum  are  magnificent 
trees.  They  have  lobed  leave:!  with  poiflfead  palilMM^  And 
large  yellow  flowers  arranged  in  paniclea. 

C.  gosnffMum  has  &-]obed  entire  leafW*  which  are  to- 
OMotoso  benaath.  and  lai]|a yelkiw  flewoik  Itiaaiiplive 
of  the  East  Indiaa.  what«  it  attains  a  halfflit  of  00  feat.  It 

is  the  Bomhax  ffostt/pium  of  Unnmis.  The  C.  nrinocentt 
has  smooth  !V7-lol)e<l  leaves,  is  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and 
attains  a  tnn^ht  ol"  ahoul  20  feet. 

C.  tnsifrne,  the  IViittlsbachia  insignts  of  Martius,  has 
coriaceous  leaves  palniateiv  5-lobed,  the  lobes  coarsely, 
aharply,  and  doubly  aenataa.  Thia  tree  ia  about  tbijtv  feat 
in  height,  and  ia  a  native  of  Ifinaa  Noraa  and  Ifinaa 
Goracs,  in  Brazil.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  fiulim  dn 
Curvo,  and  a  decocti<,)n  of  its  roots  is  iiw^d  na  a  rtfuiedy  lor 
internal  pam.  It  is  also  given  internally  in  cases  of  acci- 
dents, and  as  a  means  of  resolving  atMcesses.  The  re- 
maining species  of  Cochlotpermum  is  the  IVitteisbachui 
•ittfolta  ot  Maitiaa.  It  baaamoatli  laar<a»  ia  torn  like 
tiiiiae  of  the  Tine. 

All  the  species  are  handsome  trees.  T^cy  will  crrow  in 
a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat,  and  ni;i\  be  propagated 
by  cnltiTi?s  which  should  be  placed  under  a  handpglaaain 
a  moist  heat,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed. 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  in  the  eovemment  of  Mene> 
hn&  in  the  Pnisrfaii  pravinee  of  «UKay»  aitnated  on  a 
lerei  sandy  spot  on  tne  banks  of  tiie  Bm,  over  irtneh 
there  is  a  vrooden  bridcre  1000  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide, 
in  61*  5;}'  N.  lat.  and  12*  45'  E.  long.  Wittenberg  is  a 
fortified  town,  and  has  three  cates.    It  wa.s  formerly  a 

filace  of  great  strength,  but  in  176U  it  was  besieged  by  the 
mperial  army,  and  bombarded  iVom  the  10th  to  the 
14th  of  October,  by  whidi  tte  ftmaan  govaraor,  Gelooai 
Sakeoon,  waa  eonpelM  tbe  ewieiMler.  On  uat  ooea- 
&\on  18  public  buildmgs  and  104  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  works  were  then  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  but  a£  it 
haii  ^.till  a  rampart  and  moat,  it  was  fortified  in  IHI'J.  as 
well  as  the  time  would  allow,  by  Marshal  Victor,  at  the 
command  ot  Napoleon,  on  the  advance  of  the  Russians. 
It  waa  aubaequently  besieged  by  the  PraaHans,  wfaOk  ae  the 
fVeneh  genaitl  Lapoype  reftised  to  aunender,  took  it  by 
storm,  in  .January,  1814.  In  this  siege  280  houses  were 
either  burnt  or  pulled  down.  In  the  l&th  and  I6th  cen- 
turies Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  electoral  circle  of 
Saxony  and  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  University, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  was  founded  in  1302,  by  ttte 
•Isetor  Fiedttiek  the  Wiaa^  bj  whom  it  waa  wj  ampljr 


endowed.  In  1508  Luther  wa*  apjx)inted  Profeiisor  of 
Philoisophy  in  tlie  university,  and,  on  the  31st  Ociubcr, 
1517,  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  University  Church  lii* 
celebrated  95  theses  or  propoaitioaa  afainst  indulgences. 
The  tomba  of  Luther  and  MelanchthoB,  and  of  the  elee- 
tors  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John  the  Constant,  and  the 
portraits  of  Lather  and  Melanchthon,  by  Lucas  Cranach, 
are  in  this  church.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  liieges  of 
1760  and  1814,  but  was  restored  in  18ia,  at  the  cxpenB* 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Of  the  other  four  churches,  the 
most  interesting  is  that  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Lu- 
ther's faithful  friend  Buggenhagen  (or  Pomeranus),  and 
in  which  there  is  a  celebrated  picture,  by  Cranach,  of  the 
Last  Supper.  The  town-hall  likewise  contains  some  paint- 
ings by  the  same  eminent  master.  On  the  celebration  of 
the  third  centenary  of  tlie  Reformation,  in  1817.  the  king 
of  Prussia  laid  Uie  first  stone  of  a  monument  in  honour  of 
Luther.  This  monument  aUods  in  the  market-place, 
and  oonsists  of  a  colossal  tMOOie  statue  of  the  Reformer, 
from  a  model  by  Schadow,  on  a  pedestal  seven  feet  and 
a  half  high,  resting  on  a  block  of  granite  weighing  80 
tons.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  is  Luthers  Well, 
and,  out  of  the  Elster  Gate,  Luthers  Oak,  on  the  >nx»t 
where  he  burnt  the  papal  bull  and  the  canon  law.  The 
room  in  which  he  used  to  study  is  still  shown  in  its 
original  state,  in  the  Augusteum,  now  the  Thookigical 
Seminal^,  which  institution,  and  tlie  LjrMon,  wtn  Olbi^ 
bliahed  in  1817,  to  indemnify  the  town  in  some  neeeare 
for  the  suppression  of  the  TJniversity,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Halle.  Wittenberg  has  now  tviOO  in- 
habitants (besides  the  garrison  ,,  who  have  some  ni.anufac- 
lories  <rf  woollen-cloth  and  linen,  breweries,  distilleries 
and  dyehouses.  Thev  likewise  cultivate  exten&ive  gafdcM, 
and  derive  considerable  proftt  firom  the  Elbe  fiabeiy. 

(Muller,  Worimrimek  4tt  BwmuiKhmStaatmi  Bneb 
haus,  Cmvermtkmt  Lutmm ;  Waisei,  Dk  JPrmm'tekt 
Monarchte.) 

WITTGENSTEIN  is  the  name  of  a  noble  German  fa- 
mily, which  is  probably  descended  from  one  of  thoM 
Prankish  nobles  upon  whom  Charlemagne  OOOlieCTed  ex- 
teaaiTe  oatatta  in  mjuamy.  This  lamiljf  baa  ■■nmtl  the 
Mme  of  Sayn-Wittgenitein.  although  it  never  posi cased 

the  county  of  Sa\  n.  The  former  county  of  WitteerisUir: 
was  situated  in  the  southern  comer  of  VVistphiilia,  nbout 
the  sources  of  tiic  Su  ij  and  the  l^ihn,  a  uKJUiiluinous  tract 
renowned  for  its  rich  iron-mines,  and  wliich  exports  jgreal 
quantiliea  of  a^thas  and  rieUea.  The  counts  of  Wt^a- 
stein  were  soverei^  muBbtn  t£  ttm  Geiauui  vngin. 
They  wm  early  divided  iaio  two  btandiea,  llie  elder  of 
which  was  sulnhvided  into  two  under-branches — the  co<ints 
of  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg  and  those  of  Sayn-Witt- 
genstciri  of  Hohenstein,  both  of  which  acuuircd  the  title  of 
Prince.  Tlie  younger  of  the  two  brancnes  above  men- 
tioned  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  in  (834.  on  accouaft 
of  the  Bulitaiy  lepiitalioa  of  one  of  ila  ■wiihirwb  Loeia 
Adolphtw,  who  was  oae  of  the  eliicf  eoamaadera  of  Htm 
Rit.-vsian  aimy  in  the  warn  against  Napoleon. 

I>)nis  Adolphus,  count  of  Wittijenntein.  bom  in  I7&i. 
entered  the  Pnissian  army,  and  made  hi^  fir^A  eampaign 
against  France  in  17'J3.  He  aAerwards  eutered  the 
Russian  service,  and  ibught  with  great  distinction  agninst 
tliaftMKlaaBdtheTuiU.  Is  tiM  eanpaftp  of  ISI17,  ia 
n«aria  and  Ftohad,  he  eoaraaoaded  wider  wmingaaii,  the 
Russian  field-marshal,  and  was  highly  distinguished  by 
the  emperor  Alexander.  Napoleon  havin<x  invaded 
Russia  in  1812,  Count  Wittgenstein  \^hs  id! runted  with  tii« 
command  of  the  riglit  wing  of  the  Rusmso  army,  whieb 
was  to  cover  St  Petersburg,  and  the  head-qoutm  «f 
which  were  at  Bin.  He  defended  hie  pesitia*  mwom^ 
fulif,  deling  the  whob  war,  egainat  llanhal  MaedonaM, 
whom  he  finally  drove  back  towards  the  Prussian  frontier. 
The  corps  of  Wittgenstein  htvitiE;  si;ttered  le*»  than  the 
rest  of  the  Ru>.--i.i)is,  it  was  i-niployed  as  vamruaid.  and 
Wittgenstein  entered  Beriui  on  the  11th  of  Mafch,  ISli. 
Kutusow,  the  BmmIhi  Md-maeslia],  having  died  early  ia 
1813,  WittgeMtcia  was  amMded  caaMaador-ia-eiiief  ef 
the  ceiBMned  Wwaaaii  aaa  rWaan  fcteea.  Ia  thiefitaa 
tioo  he  issued  those  famous  but  bombastic  proclamatioai 
by  which  he  intended  to  rouse  the  German  nation,  nod.  ia 
particular,  the  Saxons,  to  make  common  cause  with  th« 
alhed  poweis.  He  lost  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen, 
but  effected  his  retreat  so  well  that  Napoleon  could  not  d*> 
live  aajhaaeit  ikon  hiaiietaiies.  WIm 
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to  the  coalition  (AufjTiRt,  lftl3V,  Prince  Schwarzenbere  was  | 
invested  with  the  commaiid-in-cliiel' of  the  united  I'orces  of 
the  al  lies,  and  IVittgeniitetn  was  f\  i  peri^eded  in  his  command 
hj  Barclay  deTdlf  far  the  Ruiaian  forces,  Md  byBI&ober 
for  the  Prutsian  aim.  H«  MVfrthclw  floniimiM  in  «ain- 
mand  of  a  strong  diTinofi  Of  thelUnBiit  waj,  and  in  the 
battle  F  T  ( i;iziff  (16th-lRfh  October.  1813)  was  at  l!ie  head 
of  7l^>lAftj  uifii,  with  whom  he  occupied  the  position  round 
tlie  viliages  of  Mark-Kleebere,  Wachau,  and  Liebertwolk- 
witz.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  in  France,  Wittgiimiein, 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
tKlgjibourhood  of  Paris,  bat  Mq^eon  defeatad  htn  in  the 
MUci  of  Mormntt  «»d  Nangu.  After  the  war  with  Na^ 
poleon  was  terminated  by  the  two  peaces  of  Paris, 
Aleiander  rewarded  tiirn  with  cxteuii^e  estates  in  Po- 
do!i:i.  iri  1  [l  it  on  the  count's  coat  of  arms  the  inscription 
'  Meine  Ehre  geb' ich  Niemand'  (•!  give  my  honour  to 
nobody*).  Tne  merchants  of  St.  Petersburiiir  presented 
him  with  the  mn  of  160,000  ailTor  nbles  {SOfiOOl.).  In 
1098  WiUgenitefn  wn  eraated  a  lleld^nviiha],  and.  in 
the  emperor  Nicholas  gave  him  the  coramand-in- 
chief  acjainst  the  Turks.  The  tirst  camp:iipn  resulted  in 
the  pa>sage  of  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Braila,  Isakeha,  Varna,  and  other  fortreaaes, 
which  were  taltcn  by  th«  Rumimm.  Theae  adTtotaf  es 
however  ««»  bobuioed  bj  aome  severe  laeeee,  and  geno- 
ndly  tlie  reeult  of  the  eampaign  did  not  aimrer  the  ee»> 
guine  expectations  of  the  Kuaitian  officers,  who  would  have 
preferred  abold  and  enterpriiinj?  ptneral  to  a  leader  whom 
they  beheved  to  be  subject  to  intirmitie*,  whu  h  however 
were  less  the  result  of  age  than  of  fatigue.  WiUgemtetn 
i«W  recalled  on  the  18th  of  February,  1^9,  but  the  em- 
peror did  not  dis'miss  him  without  giving  him  new  proofe 
of  hh  eate«n  and  generosity.  Wittgenstein  retired  to  his 
estates  in  PtHlolia,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
jiummer  of  1><43.  In  1834  the  king  of  Proaia  conferred 
upon  inm  atid  his  successors  the  title  of  prince.  The  different 
histories  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  icive  a  full  account  of 
the  principal  military  exploits  of  Wittgenstein ;  especially 
Von  Odeleben,  *  Napoloon'a  Feldanff  in  Sachsen,'  3nl  edit.. 
IMI ;  Von  Plotho,  'DerKrieg  in  Devbehhoid  udd Fkank- 
reich  in  1813  und  1814,'  4  vols.,  1818. 

(Cnnvfrgationa-LtTtenn  der  Ofgenivart.) 

WITZLEUEN.  KARL  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  VON, 
better  known  as  a  writer  by  \m  literary  f»eudonym  of  Von 
Trorolitz,  the  name  of  his  father's  estate  near  Weimar, 
where  he  was  bom  March  17,  1772.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  waa  enrolled  among  the  pages  at  the  court  tk  Weimar, 
and  there  had  Muscus  and  Herder  for  hia  imtniciom. 
Having  entered  very  early  into  the  Pnisaian  serrice  he 
ol>!ained  advancement  in  it,  and  distingui>lied  himself 
in  the  Rhine  campmitrns  of  1792-96.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  he  made  his  first  literary  attemjit,  beiiiff 
ent^aged  by  a  publistier  to  complete  a  work  entitled  '  Avan- 
turen  der  Deutschcn  am  Rhine,*  th«  author  of  which  lived 
only  to  finish  the  first  volume ;  and  lie  *lao  wrote  eevend 

gulttical  pamphlets,  at  that  period,  and  bis  ronnnoe  *  Baa 
tille  Thai.'  TJunmh  Schiller  encouraged  him  to  cultivate 
his  literary  talent,  that  production  was  his  last,  until  about 
twenty  ye«ia  nflerwaio*  when  ho  mgfin  ^ipeaNd  aa  a 
writer. 

Dming  fhat  intonral  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
niKtaiy  lervice,  of  whidi  he, experienced  a  great  deal  in 
■vatioua  campaigns ;— was  at  tho  rattle  of  Jena;  waa  taken 

pnsoner  al  rrenzlau;  became  a  commander  of  infantry  in 
the  army  of  the  ?rand-duke  of  Ben;  (Murat  i ;  had  a  reiji- 
ment  in  the  Peninndnr  war,  in  IsH.  when  he  was  posted 
near  Bnn,'ns  ;  afterwards  entered  the  allied  army  against 
Flrance  :  and  in  1813  became  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. At  the  general  peace  his  militaiy  career  terminated, 
and  he  retired  to  Bettonhts  near  Hallo,  where  ho  followed 
farminir  for  about  the  next  seven  years,  when  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  at  tho  age  of  forty-nine  made  literature  his  sole 
occupation.  He  did  not  however  reniam  al  Berlin  many 
yeixn,  but  in  1826  removed  to  Dresden,  m  which  city  anil 
its  neighbourhood  hooootinaed  toreiidetiU  hi*deatb,Jttly 
9.  1838. 

That  *Tinoialitx*  was  both  a  fertile  writer  and  a  flivourite 

one  with  the  public,  is  tolerably  evident  ftom  three  edi- 
tions of  his  (collected  tales  and  novels — two  in  36,  the  last 
in  'J7  \  ti  n, OS — having  passed  throueh  the  pre.-w  betwi-en 
1833  and  1840.  He  distinguished  himself  ctiiefly  by  hu> 
bielmkal  iwnaoM— *  ^Moea  of  Ittenlure  greatly  in 


I  \ogiie,  uiul  ill  whieli  he  took  Si  ott  for  his  model,  and  with 
peihaps  as  much  ^u^•cl'.*s  ;m  a::y  osIili  of  h:s  unit;ifoni.  In- 
terest til  stur}',  cievemesa  of  invention,  and  an  agreeable 
style  of  narrative,  sufficiently  recommesded  his  produo* 
tions  of  that  daaato  readers  in  general,  thou^  it  baa  been 
alleged  thatflie^  show  no  very  great  knowledge  of  history 
or  de!  ]i  insight  into  human  nature.  Those  of  most  ii'  te 
ainony  Uit-iu  are:—'  Die  Pa^ipenheimer,'  'Franz  von  t>uk- 
ineen.'  '  Mutius  Sfor/a.  '  Das  I.ebcn  des  Markirruien 
Albrecht  von  Brandenburg,'  and  '  Die  Carracas.'  He  also 
duplayed  some  dramatic  talent  in  Ua*  Douglas'  (18M), 
but  not  with  aueh  maoees  aa  to  eMounge  bun  to  punM 
that  eareer. 

{C  ,nt  tTiationa-Lericon  dtr  Neu»$ten  Zeit ;  Wolff*  fii- 
cyrlopiidi^  der  Dmtimhen  National  LiUerutur.) 
W I V  K  L ISCO  M  H  K.  [Sow  hrsktshirr.  ] 
VVUAL)  {liatit  ttncfonajia  a  plant  which  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  Britain  to  a  great  extent  for  the  blue  dye  ex- 
tracted from  it.  It  has  ^n  greatlj  inpeneded  by  indigo^ 
which  givee  a  ationger  and  fitter  bloe ;  but  on  eome  soils  it 
might  be  still  cultivated  to  i^reat  advantai^e.  especially  as 
it  18  .said  to  impruvt;  the  quality  and  colour  of  indigo  when 
mixed  with  il  m  a  certain  pioijnrlioii. 

Tiie  wuad  is  a  plant  of  tkie  natural  order  of  the  Cruciferce, 
classed  by  Linncus  in  the  Tettadjnania  siliculosa.  It  has 
a  strong  tapHTOOt,  whidb  lasts  two  yean.  The  hei|^tof  tlm 
plant  when  in  perfection  i«  ftom  three  to  fbor  ftet.  It 
throws  out  many  branches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  Mnoofh.  the  lower  on  foot- 
stalks, larir*'  mi  l  sjjear-shfiped,  the  up])er  enihraciriK  the 
stem  and  arrow-»hapt!d.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  ymai- 
cles  at  the  extremity  of  the  bimnches.  Tbe  firuit  is  a  heart- 
shaped  pod,  niih  two  valvea  eontaiaiiM  one  seed  only* 
It  groM  waH  Ott  tho  boiden  of  tho  mKw,  and  ia  very 
hardy. 

It  is  still  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Flanders.  It  requires  a  ijood  substantial 
soil  ot  considerable  depth  and  feilility ;  for  the  larger  and 
more  numerous  the  leaves  are,  the  more  profit  is  derived 
from  the  plant.  A  wet  olay  soil  is  not  at  all  suited  to  its 
l(rowUl,nor  a  loose  sandy  one.  The  first  would  prevent 
its  roots  striking  sufficiently  deep  in  sean  h  of  nourishment, 
and  the  latter  would  be  too  loose,  and  not  keep  up  a  suf- 
ficient  detrree  of  moisture. 

When  it  was  l&rgciy  cultivated  in  England,  old  pasturee 
ploughed  up  afforded  the  best  soil  for  the  woad  tu  grow  in. 
Theae  were  often  taken  at  a  very  high  rent  for  two  years 
by  men  who  made  it  their  business  to  enltiTate  tbe  woad 
and  prepare  the  colour,  and  who  found  it  a  profitable  spe- 
culation. In  consequence  of  this  practice  some  propriel  ors 
prohibited  their  tenants  from  cultivating  woad.  a  short- 
sighted policy  equally  injurious  to  both.  To  have  f^ood 
woad  the  land  sliovild  be  naturally  very  rich,  or  much 
manure  shooid  be  intimat«;lv  mixed  with  it  some  time  be- 
fore ;  nothing  but  eomploteJy  decomposed  dung  should  bo 
used,  or  oomiNMft  made  on  purpose  a  long  time  before. 

The  land,  having  been  prepared  by  repeated  plou^hinKs 
and  perfectly  clean,  is  laid  into  nairoiv  lieils  with  deep 
inlervaJs.  Un  llie.se  beds  the  seeii  is  sown  in  February  or 
very  early  in  Miiir.h.  It  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  and 
the  plants  tiunned  out,  but  sowing  it  in  drills,  two  rows  on 
a  four-feet  bed,  is  much  the  best  practice.  The  drills  are 
one  foot  from  the  edge,  with  two  feet  clear  between 
them ;  aome  make  five-feet  beds,  and  there  is  an  interval 
of  thirty  inches  between  the  rows,  which  alloas  of  hett»» 
deanine,  and  gives  the  |)lHnts  more  rooia  to  spread.  \VhB 
the  jjlants  are  eome  iij)  in  the  rows,  they  must  be  tlnniu'd 
out  by  hand,  leaving  the  strong'est  about  two  feet  apart :  tbe 
leaves  will  soon  fill  up  the  intervals.  Tliey  begin  to  ripen 
in  June.  They  are  fit  to  jnther  when  they  b^n  to  droup 
and  beoome  yellowish.  This  should  be  done  in  tttry  dry 
weather,tntl  alter  the  dew  is  off.  The  leaves  of  the  woad  are 
either  twisted  oftcloske  lo  tliesleinsoi  culdawuwith  a  sukle. 
Great  care  niu>i  be  taken  that  no  dirt  or  earth  adhe.  es  to 
them.  Some  recommend  taking  off  the  lower  leaves  fir»t, 
when  they  appear  ripe  by  drooping  and  turning  yellow, 
and  letting  the  upper  leaves  remain  till  they  show  thoaana 
appearance ;  then  nothing  but  lipe  leaves  will  be  gathered. 
Tnis  stripping  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  as  the 
leaves  grow  again.  The  plants  destined  for  seed  are  only 
ipped  once  or  twice,  for  fi:ir  of  weakening  fliein.  It 
might  probably  be  advantageous  not  to  strip  them  at  all, 
but  to  leftv*  tM  wholo  «tnigth  for  the  formation  of  tiin 
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-  The  first  Mtherinj?  of  the  Imtm  is  the  beet;  they 
should  therefor?  bp  krrt  separate  to  obtain  the  best  dye. 
Aasooii  as  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  bcdn  should  be  well 
and  deeply  hoed  or  du^,  to  irive  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  roots. 

The  leaves  nre  naturally  full  of  sap,  and  soon  b«Kin  to 
deeompose  if  laid  in  a  neap.  Thejr  should  therefore  be 
partially  diitd*  and  immediately  earned  to  the  mill  to  be 
manulaetured. 

There  i»  a  variety  of  this  plant  cultiv  ated  in  Flanders 
and  about  Valenciennes,  which  has  s^eds  of  a  violet 
colour  and  the  leaves  very  smooth :  it  is  larger  than  the 
other,  and  gives  a  better  dye.  It  is  that  which  is  cul- 
tivated near  Avignon,  wbenoe  the  best  woad  dye  is  pro- 
oured.  The  leavoe  tire  ground  io  a  oiiU,  lilu  an  Ml-miil* 
into  a  paste,  which  when  quite  onifeKn  «M  amooth  it  teid 
in  heaps  under  a  ihed,  and  pressed  with  the  hands  or  feet 
into  a  niaiis:  eac  h  addition  is  carefully  joined  to  the  pre- 
cedini;,  so  that  the  whole  crop  forms  a  Ionic  heap.  A  fer- 
mentation is  soon  estabJished,  by  which  the  blue  dye  is 
■eparated.  A  black  emit  U  formed  all  over  the  neap, 
which  keeps  ia  the  gases  jwoduoed.  If  any  part  of  this 
onist  ii  eraeked,  it  mmt  be  immediatelv  stopped  up  with 
some  of  the  paste.  It  takes  a  fortnight  to  complete  the 
operation.  When  the  disenpapcraent  of  phosphorated 
ammoniacal  tras  cca-ses,  win  h  i,  soon  perceived  by  the 
smell,  the  heap  is  broken  up,  the  cruit  is  mixed  with  the 
imide,  and  small  portions  like  bricks,  of  about  000  pound 
weisbt,  are  made  up  with  the  hands  by  prewm  in  a 
moold,  whieh  when  dry  are  fit  fhr  sale.  As  great  atteirtion 
is  required  lx)th  in  the  growing  ?.nc!  prrparing  of  tho  woad, 
it  IS  best  done  by  those  who  niaVi'  ;•.  j.;ide  of  it,  and  have 
the  necessary  experience.   Whin  ihe  crop  succeeds,  the 

Srofit  is  very  considerable  ;  but,  like  all  «ther  crops,  it  is 
able  tn  many  accidents. 

Woad  is  otten  ifaanierully  adultemted  by  miziay  earth 
and  other  impuiitice  with  it ;  bat  fhoee  wbo  have  reeooieo 

to  h  deceit  always  suffer  in  tlie  end  by  the  los;  o'"  cha- 
racter and  the  consequent  decrease  of  their  trade  and  pro- 
fits. In  Germany  the  process  of  preparing  the  woad  is 
somewhat  diiterent,  as  appears  by  a  publication  on  the 
Mbgect,  b^  Mr.  Green.  The  leaves  are  fir»t  i^shed,  and 
then  put  mto  a  tub  thieeHouirtef*  Ail)  of  water,  and  k^ 
onder  water  by  bloeke  of^  wood  hud  on  them.  The  fer» 
mentation  soon  bepin'J.  and  is  shown  by  a  blue  ^cnm  on 
the  water.  When  it  has  pone  on  to  a  certain  poml,  the 
WB'f;       drawn  off  below,  and  it  comes  away  of  a  deep 

Eeen.  It  is  strained  through  a  cloth,  the  remaining 
aves  are  washed  with  fresh  water,  and  this  is  added  to 
the  fint.  Lime-water  is  now  added,  in  the  proportions  of 
two  or  three  pounds  for  every  ten  pounds  of  leaves  used, 
and  the  mixture  is  well  shaken  for  some  time ;  the  dye  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  as  starch  is ;  the  water 
is  decanted  off,  and  the  thick  pan  at  the  bottom  is  filtered 
through  very  fine  cloths ;  the  powder  which  remains  is 
washed  repeatedly,  till  the  water  comes  off  without  being 
discoloured.  The  residue  is  cut  into  squares  and  set  to 
dry.  If  there  is  too  much  water  added  the  dye  ia  inftrior ; 
and  if  not  enough,  there  is  lesa  of  it.  The  exaet  qoantity 
can  only  be  decided  by  practice  and  cxpeiienco. 

The  seed  will  vegetate  when  two  jeus  old,btit  oanaot 
be  depended  on  alter  that. 

Woad  is  also  occasionally  sown  as  food  for  cattle  ;  and 
as  everything,  old  and  new,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  late  renewed  teal  fbr  agriculture,  it  haa  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpoee under  its  French  nameof*  Pastel.' 
Its  vigorous  growth  and  hardy  nature  have  recommended 
it;  but  it  will  only  grow  in  very  rich  soils.  There  are 
many  other  plants  a.s  vigorous  and  hardy,  which  will  thrive 
well  in  inferior  soils,  and  therefore  are  to  be  preferred. 
But  for  its  dye  this  plant  ia  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  good  rich  and  deep  loila, 
WOBURN.  JBaofOKosniax.] 

WODROW.  WOBERT,  an  antiquary  and  ecclesiastiea] 
historian,  second  son  of  James  Wodrow.  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  w  as  born  in  that  city  in 
167'J.  He  studied  at  his  native  university,  which  he  entered 
in  1691.  While  studying  theology  under  his  father,  he 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  college,  an  office  very  con- 
ceniai  to  hw  puramta.  He  wu  Hcenied  ai  a  ptaraicr  ia 
Ihreh,  1708,  and  ia  the  aunnMr  of  tiiat  year  bt  waa 
^idmnad  animaler  «r  Eartiniad  in  9mftawabafa»a  paiah 


situated  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  His  history  from  i 
this  period  to  his  death  ia  almost  entirely  that  of  his  hteany  | 
labours.  He  felt  that  the  seelusive  and  light  duties  of  a 
retired  and  small  parish  gave  him  the  best  chance  of  leisure 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  projected  works,  and  though 
repeatedly  invited  to  accept  of  more  important  miniate.'iaJ 
charges,  in  Glasgow  and  in  Stirling,  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  at  Eastwood.  He  waa  however  an  active 
church  politician ;  he  puneliiallly  attended  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  had  nrach  iaflueiMia  on  their  deltbcralioas. 
He  v.  H_<  chosen  one  of  a  committee  of  Pre»bytery  to  act 
with  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  protection  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Union  of  1707.  lie  exerted  himself  in  opposing 
the  act  of  1712  for  re-establishing  patronage,  the  same 
whifih,  after  hatrine  been  ibr  130  yean  aaonna  of  diviiiOB 
tn  the  Chnrdi  of  Seotlaod,  earned  the  great  aeeesaion  ef 
1843.  Wodrow  was  the  most  prominent  member  of 
committee  of  five  clergynien  who,  on  the  accesiuoci  di 
George  1.,  were  deputi  l  1  )  l  ie  General  Assembly  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  and  urge  the  repeal  of  the  <^noxioLis 
Patrooaga  AeL  Defeated  in  hb  oljcet,  he  became  con- 
spieuooa  among  hit  brethren,  in  recommending  aubmi*- 
sion  to  Hw  law  as  it  stood,  and  in  giving  a  beneficial  effeel 
to  its  operations.  Yielding  however  on  this  point,  he  was 
one  of  those  clergy  who  steadily  resisted  the  imposition  cf 
the  oath  of  abjuration  ;  a  test  which  gradually  fell  into 
desuetude,  as  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  it  were  at 
the  same  time  among  the  best  friends  of  the  Hanover  »uc- 
eemion.  Though  he  objected  to  the  tendering  of  tests 
iuTolving  a  principle  of  civil  government,  to  raurehaien, 
he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  principle  of  sulwuribirz 
articles  of  faith— that  is  to  say,  the  articles  of  faith  of  hi- 
own  church :  and  he  conducted  a  long  and  laborious  ^vntv  n 
controversy  on  the  subject  w  ith  the  supporters  of  the  Inde- 
pendent principle  in  England  and  Ireland. 

He  died  on  Slat  Marah,  1734.  Jt  ramaina  to  give  a 
ewsoiy  notice  of  Me  titnary  labooia.  Ka  *ffi»toi7  oCthe 
Sufferinirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restot.ition 
to  Uie  Revolution,'  waa  published  in  two  volumes,  loao,  ir, 
1721-1722.  A  few  years  ego  it  was  a  scarce  and  hii:h- 
priced  book,  and  in  182<J  it  w-:is  republished  in  toot 
volumes,  Svo,,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Hct. 
Robert  Buma  of  Paisley.  Wodrow  oontemplated  a  com- 
plete History  cf  flie  Chuich  of  ScoOaad,  in  a  aeriee  of  lives 
of  individuals  conspicuously  connected  with  it.  The  MS. 
of  this  large  work,  not  finally  corrected  for  the  prtjss..  t« 
in  the  ]]  i;i;  v  of  the  Univei  ity  i  i  (TlLiigow.  .\  consider- 
able number  of  the  Lives  have  been  pnnted  by  the  Jdait- 
land  Cluh,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  ia  among  the  publi- 
cations of  tiie  Wodrow  Society. 

Wodrow  waa  a  waloua  and  nunote  Matoriaa.  In  nam* 
ting  the  persecutions  of  the  Presbyterian  nonconformi>}» 
during  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II.,  he  undertook  a  subject  in 
relation  to  which  the  bitterest  feelings  of  indignation  wert 
still  alive  in  the  circle  of  society  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  purely  partisan  spirit.  It  con- 
tauia  a  good  deal  of  goeaipicg  scandal ;  pays  htt  le  respect  to 
the  characters  of  individuaM  of  the  Episcopal  party,  and 
invariably  adopts  the  very  worst  view  of  their  motives.  It 
is  generally  admitted  however  to  be  faithful  as  a  narrative 
i  t  [Kiblic  occurrences,  and  few  strictly  party  narraiivL>  ca.- 
be  so  safely  relied  upon  as  the  '  history  of  Uie  trouble*.'  It 
is  singular  that  the  calamities  he  had  to  record  had  net 
taught  the  author  the  principles  of  pure  toleration.  Prcs- 
byterianism  he  looked  upon  as  the  truth;  oppressing  it  he 
considered  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Deity,  and 
the  toleration  of  any  other  form  of  worship  he  viewed 
as  something  only  a  degree  less  wicked.  'Thi-  ki;:.;  ■ 
softness,'  he  says,  speaking  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  'as 
to  Papists,  and  his  carele-^sness  to  execute  the  laws,  iwt 
only  aininst  them,  but  against  every  branch  of  wickedness 
now  abomding,  brought  him  into  great  contempt,  and 
every  one  did  according  to  his  own  cyai,  aa  if  there  bad 
l>een  no  king  or  settled  government.*  {Ujftf  pf  Bruee,  p. 
25.)  Inthu  A  ivoeate's  Library  there  are  six  closely  wns- 
ten  volumes  called  •  Wodrow  s  Analecta;"  a  diajy  aod 
collection  of  anecdotes,  commencing  with  the  year  ITOI. 
it  IS  partly  written  in  a  secret  hand,  which  haa  howrve-' 
been  deciphered.  This  curious  work  has  been  printed  by 
theHfaitlaadCiobk  dhibili  a  mind  deeply  tuofod  wita 
a  aoct  flf  dnbiooa  aupewlHkm— many  speotnl  «aA  pn> 
pbditt  itariaa  e^dtia  ttia  JbUawng  aaa  pfOPtDoCaa 
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for  which  the  narrator  ^pledges  hU  belief,'  ^et  always  as 
told  him  by  some  person  worthy  of  credit :  '  Mr.  John 
Welsh  was  preaching  at  a  conventicle,  and  ther  was  one 
cast  a  loafe  at  him  when  jpreaching.  Mr.  Welsh  sloped, 
and  told  them  be  knew  not  the  person  that  had  done  soe, 
but  he  was  persuaded  ther  would  be  moc  persons  at  that 
periion'ii  death  then  ther  wer  heanng  him  preach  that 
day ;  and  everybody  knowes  what  a  confluence  ther  was 
at  Philip  Stainfiela  9  execution  for  munlering  his  father, 
and  this  Philip  was  the  person  that  thus  mocked  Mr. 
Welsh  in  his  youth.'  Of  course  all  the  miraculous  inter- 
positions and  special  providences  act  in  favour  of  the  nar- 
rator's own  side  in  church  politics.  The  '  Wodrow  MSS.' 
ia  the  Advocate's  Librai'y  amount  tu  sevt:ral  hundred 
V  olumes.  They  are  the  collections  made  by  the  historian  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  intended  works.  Many  of  them  are 
original  state-papers  and  letters,  English  and  Scottish, 
bound  up  in  volumes,  with  contents  m  Wodrow's  hand- 
writing. Others  are  copies  taken  by  himself  of  documents 
of  which  the  originals  in  many  cases  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  This  collection,  with  hm  printed  works,  and  many 
hundreds  of  long  letters  on  ecclesiaj>tical  matters,  are  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  zeal  and  untiring  industry.  In 
May,  1841,  the  *  Wodrow  Society'  already  referred  to  wa» 
instituted  '  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  fathers 
and  early  writers  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.' 
(Works  referred  to.) 

WOELFL,  JOSEPH,  a  composer  and  a  performer  on 
the  piano-forte,  who  much  distinguished  himself  by  t.is 
talents  during  his  short  Ufe«  was  born  at  Salzburg,  in  1772, 
where  he  receiredinstnictioD8fh)m  Leopold  Mozart,  father 
of  the  illustrious  Wolfgang,  and  from  Michael  Haydn, 
brother  of  the  no  less  illustrious  father  of  modem  symphony. 
After  a  short  musical  tour  he  reached  Vienna  in  1705,  and 
there  succejisfullyproduced  his  first  opera.  He  tiien  visited 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  &c.,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
1799i  where  he  remained  compoMOg  and  nving  lessons, 
two  v«ai«,  then  proceeded  to  Fwis,  and  in  all  those  cities 
cxciied  £;:reat  admiration  by  his  poA'prs  of  execution.  He 
returned  to  Enirland  in  a.  few  months,  and  resided  in  its 
Capital  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1811. 

-•is  a  pianist,  Woelfl  exhibited  very  extraordinary  powers. 
His  hands,  which  were  of  gigantic  WModons,  enabled  him 
to  dOf  by  meam  of  their  vufnaxxm  grasp  and  strength, 
what  none  of  Ma  contemporaries  cotud  accomplish,  tnns 
ma'n'ini?  him,  as  it  were,  the  precui-sorof  the  livini;  Thalbert^; 
and  his  profound  knov.led2;e  of  harmony  qualified  hiiu  to 
turn  to  the  be-Ht  advan'ax^e  the  prodigality  of  nature,  if  it 
may  be  so  considered.  His  cumpositioub  are  numerous,  ex- 
tending to  nearly  every  branch  or  the  art,  and  all  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  tnorough-bred  musiciaii,  though  many  were 
written  principally  wtth  a  view  to  sale,  and  several  are 
too  elaborate  and  too  difficult  lobe  popular.  Nevertheless, 
had  he  nut  indulL'ed  to  excess  in  that  habit  which  in  his 
day  was  so  prevalent  wiUi  his  countrymen,  and  which 
brought  his  hfe  to  a  close  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  he  probably  would  have  made  a  reputation  little  in- 
ferior to  that  01  tlie  great  muaical  tiiumvinite  of  modem 
Germany. 

WOIDE,  CHARLES  nODFREY,  was  a  native  oMTol- 
!;(Tid,  or  of  Poland  accordine^  to  Lefebvre-Cauchy,  in  the 
'  rfiotrraphie  IJni\ ei>elle,'  who  also  .says  that  he  was  born 
in  172^1.  and  that  he  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Odcr  and 
■t  I.ey<ien.  In  1770  he  was  invited  to  England,  being  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Gennan  Royal  Chapel,  St.  James  a, 
where  he  afterwards  became  reader  also.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  assistant-librarian  at  the  Briti^li  ^Tn.seum,  in  the 
department  of  natural  history,  and  soon  ulterwards  in  the 
department  of  printed  books.  The  university  of  Copm- 
hai^en  conferred  upon  htm  the  de>:;ree  of  D.D.,  ami  in  i7«H^ 
the  university  of  Oxford  the  dci^i  ee  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 
In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Un 
the  6th  of  May,  170O,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  he  died  on  the  fol- 
lo'.viag  diiV,  in  his  apartments  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr. 
Woide  left  two  daughter's  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  ]7H'2. 
His  principal  literary  pro<kictions  are: — i,  *  Mathurin 
Veyssiire  la  Ooze,  t.exicon  .\e£:yptiaco-I.Atinum  ex  ve- 
teribui  ilUus  Ltnguae  Monumentis,  qood  ia  Compendium 
redegit  Chrietiantis  Sdioltz;  Notnras  ouasdam  et  indieem 
adjecit  C.  G.  Woide,'  e  Typogniphia  Olnrend  n  f>xfonl, 
1775.  4to.  This  is  a  dictionary  of  the  Coj>tic  language, 
wUch  waa  made  at  the  b^pnoipg  of  tb«  eighteenth  cen* 


tury  by  the  learned  French  refugee  La  Croze,  who  ptibp 
lished  his  preface  to  it  in  1722,  m  the  *  Bremer  Epheme- 
riden.*  The  work  however  remained  in  MS.,  whidi  was 
revised,  abridi;ed  in  some  places,  and  completed  in  others 
by  Scholtz.  The  revised  MS.  became  the  property  of  the 
library  of  Leyden,  where  it  wasexamini  1  I  y  uoide.  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  it.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  then  no  printinsr-office  in  this  country  provided  with 
CoDtic  characters,  and  the  uoiTersiW  of  Oxford  liberally 
undertook  to  bear  the  expense.  Part  orthe  work  was  already 
printed,  when  Woide  wa.s  requested  to  make  some  additions 
to  it,  which  he  could  only  do  (or  the  three  last  letters  of  the 
Coptic  ahihabet :  he  also  added  an  index.  2,  '  (Jhristianns 
Scholtz,  Grammatica  Aojjj  ptiaca  utriusqiie  dialecti,  edila 
i  C.  G.  Woide,'  Oxfoid,  1778,  4to.  This  was  a  MS.  of  the 
learned  Scholtz,  who  had  revised  the  dictionary  of  La 
Crow:  it  was  very  voluminoos,  and  Woide  abridged  it  so 
as  to  come  into  one  printed  volume  in  4to.  He  also  made 
additions,  and  that  part  of  the  grammar  which  relates  to 
the  Sahidic  dialect  of  the  Coptic  lan^uaj^e  is  entirely  by 
Dr.  Woide.  3,  *  Novum  Testamentum  Graecura,  4  C«>dicc 
MS.  Alexandrino  qui  I.ondini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Bli> 
tannic]  aaservatur,  descriptum  i  C.  G.  Woide,'  Sec,  ex 
Prelo  Jounis  Nichols,  Ty pis  Jacksoniania,  1^6,  fol.  The 
Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  Britiith  Museum  (Kind's 
MS.,  1,  D.  viii.)  is  of  great  value.  [Albxandrinb  Coukx.  ] 
As  Dr.  Woitie  required  liie  collations  of  the  Vatican  and 
otlier  MS.  u.aile  tor  Dr.  Bentley.  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  doctor's  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  rcotor  of 
Nailston  near  Ashby  in  Leicestershire,  who  was  in  posses 
sion  of  those  collations,  and  who  allowed  Woide  to  colhde 
them  during  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Gallaway,  the  vicar  of  Hinckley.  Dr.  Woide  transcribed 
the  part  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  which  he  inlcnded  to 
publish  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  collated  it  twice  with 
the  oriirinal :  Dr.  John  Butler,  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  as- 
sisted him  in  tlte  transcription,  and  Mr.  Harper*  of  the 
British  Musenm.  in  the  collating.  Woide  wrote  a  Latin 
preface  to  this  work,  in  which  he  gives  a  critical  investi- 
gation of  the  history  and  meriU  of  Uie  Alexandrine  MS. 

(.John  Nichols,  Literary  A$t$e4oU»      ih»  Bight$»ltth 
Century,  vol.  ix..  p.  9-14.) 
WOKEY  CAVERN.  [SoMERsirrsHmn.] 
WOKINGHAM.  rBiaKSRUti.] 
WOLCOTT,  JOHN,  better  known  by  his  assmned  name 
of  Peter  Pindar,  was  born  at  Dodhrooke  in  Devonshire, 
about  the  beginnint,'  of  1738.    His  father,  a  sub-stantial 
yeoman,  died  .about  the  time  his  son  attained  his  eleventh 
year.  John  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
free-school  of  Kinirsbrid^e,  a  neighbouring  market-town; 
and  was»  after  his  father's  death,  placed  under  ttie  Rer. 
Mr.  Fisher,  master  of  a  jprammar^ehool  at  Bodmin.  He 
described  himself,  in  after  life,  as  havinr:  brm  a  dull 
scholar,  but  as  having  showed  even  at  that,  L-a:ly  age  a 
turn  for  verwfying. 

On  leaving  school  he  was  removed  to  Fowev  m  Cornwall, 
to  the  bouse  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  medical  waetitioiier. 
This  gentleman  sent  tits  nephew  to  reside  lor  a  yew  in 
Normandy,  with  a  view  to  attain  a  oommand  of  ttie  VVeneh 
lanE^uatre.  On  his  return  John  Wolcol  became  his  uncle's 
apprentice  lor  seven  year*.  At  the  termination  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  compli  ted  his  medical  education  by  the 
usual  attendance  in  a  London  hospital.  He  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  sufficient  diligence  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  his  future  profession ;  but  hie  muoh  annoyed 
his  uncle  and  two  aunts  by  his  cttltiyating  his  talents  ftnr 
versifyinir  and  paintin<x. 

In  17(37  Sir  William  Trclawney  was  appointed  jjovernor 
of  .laniaica,  and  Wolcot,  who  h:ul  some  connection  with 
the  family,  was  invited  to  accompany  him.  Before  leaving 
England,  Wolcot  procured  the  decree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  His  hopes  of  obtaining  a  lucrative 
practioe  in  Jamiuca  were  soon  dispelled.  Tne  white  po- 
pulation was  not  numerous,  and  the  coloured  could  not 
pay.  Tlie  incumbent  of  a  valuable  living  in  tilC 
island  bein^  dangerovisly  ill,  the  go  .  i  -  i  -u^gcsted  to  his 
voung  friend  that  he  might  obtain  preferment  in  the  church. 
Wolcot  upon  this  hint  proceeded  to  England,  and  was 
ordained  by  Uie  bishop  of  Liondon :  but  on  tiis  return  tlw 
clereryman  whom  he  was  to  sneceed  had  recovered,  and  he 
was  ohliced  to  remain  contented  with  the  curacy  of  Vere. 
His  vlencal  duties  he  is  said  to  have  utterly  neglected :  his 
ml  emphiyment  wasoffirislingas  nuMtfr  of  e«ieiWNiiM  t0 
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thn  gfOTertior.  After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Trelawney, 
in  1768,  Woicott  accompRnied  his  widuw  to  EntjlanJ,  and 
never  returned  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  attempt- 
inir  lo  Mtablish  hiin»elf  as  a  ph)'sician  at  T niro,  Helstone, 
and  other  towns  in  Comwal).  In  this  he  uniformly  faiietli 
apparently  on  account  of  an  inrincible  propensity  to  Hre  a« 
apractical  humorist  and  satirise  his  neis;til)Oiii>.  Duritii^his 
residence  at  Truro,  some  longs  of  hiscoiiipositinn  were  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  ami  first  intro- 
duced him  to  i^eneral  notice.  In  1778  he  published  his 
lint  eomposition  in  that  peculiar  style  which  not  lon^ 
after  obtained  for  him  auen  a  hi|[h  snd  oontinoed  Mpu- 
laritT — 'The  EptsHe  to  the  Reviewert.*  It  was  rfunng 
Wolcott's  residetue  at  Truro  too  that  hp  detected  ilie 
talents  of  the  self  tausrlit  artiNt  Opie.  \\'itli  this  proti'tji'  he, 
in  1780,  ti anst'errcd  his  ri'Sidence  to  the  iiU'tuipolis.  Wol- 
cott's  own  account  of  thi^  adventure  u  as  foJiotvs: — 'At 
len^h  I  proposed  to  him  to  go  first  to  Exeter  and  afler- 
to  London,  and  having  lost  an  income  of  300/.  or 
4O01.  by  the  chanjje  of  scene,  entered  Into*  written  engage- 
ment, by  which  it  was  atrieed  we  should  share  the  joint 
profits  in  equal  divisions.  We  actually  ilid  so  for  a  year; 
hut  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  pupil  tuld  me  I  might  re- 
turn to  the  country,  as  he  could  now  do  lor  himself.'  That 
hii  pupil,  as  he  terms  hira,  stiouid  have  dune  so  is  scarcely 
to  M  wondered  at,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Woicott  eon- 
trihnfed  anything  to  the 'joint  protits;'  or  that  he  really 
■ustai;ie<I  any  pemniary  loss  tiy  his  chiinire  of  roidence. 

No  openiiiiT  otferitit:  itst'lf  in  the  iTietropolis,  cither  in 
ph^sic  or  divinity,  Wolcoit  was  ol)li?ed  to  bi-takc  liiiiisclf 
to  hi«  pen  for  support.  Hm  satirical  an.d  artistical  tastes 
nin^ested  the  subject  of  his  first  publication  :  '  Lyiic  Odes 
to  lb«  Royal  Aoademieimiui  for  17B2.  by  Peter  Pindar,  Eki„ 
a  dittant  relation  of  the  Poet  of  Thcbea,  and  Laureate  to 
the  .^cfldemy,*  took  the  town  by  s>irpri>.e.  The  justice  of 
many  of  his  remarks,  the  reckless  dating  ol'the  personalities, 
the  qnaintness  of  the  style,  were  something  so  entirely  new 
that  the  work  obtained  immediate  popularity.  Encouraired 
by  success  the  author  returned  to  the  attack'  in  1783,  1783, 
•nd  1780.  Bat  b«  aooa  diaeorered  that,  in  order  to  keep 
■lire  the  Unt  t**nri>mion,  h«  mist  t«ry  hU  theinei :  ana 
that  the  more  d:  he  was  in  the  selection  of  his  objeds 
of  attack,  the  more  would  his  works  be  run  alter,  and  tile 
less  would  he  incur  any  real  danger.  The  kinjj,  ministers, 
opposition  leaders,  and  authors,  were  assiatied  in  itucce^sion. 
The  latest  public  gos!i>ip  was  sure  to  be  versified  by  Peter 
Pindar,  tna  to  be  sought  after  with  avidity.  Partly  by 
red  talent,  uid  partly  by  the  most  Keentioua  penonahty, 
his  works,  as  tlicy  issued  in  succes.sion  from  the  press  con- 
tinued to  l>e  riui  alter  for  a  pe.iod  of  ntaily  foity  years. 
A  colleded  edition  of  tlicm  was  published  in  181'^  but  it 
IS  detective,  for  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  author 
himself  could  not  retain  them  all  in  his  memory.  An  im- 
Mrfect  list  of  Dr.  Woleott'a  works  printed  at  the  end  of 
nta  life  in  the  *  Annual  Biography*  lor  1819  emimeratei  no 
lesK  than  sixty-four. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  the  hurlcifjue  poetry  of  every  a^e 
that  is  pnlata!)le  to  the  public  of  that  aire  otdy.  The  sid)- 
jecta  of  ^Volcott■s  verse*  were  epheuieral :  they  are  now  for- 
gotten except  by  the  students  of  the  memoir*,  pamphlets, 
and  forjcoUen  literature  of  his  time.  These  circumwaaeai 
will  prevent  their  eontinuini;  generally  popular.  Ehit  the 
few  curious  inquirers  who  have  a  taste  for  the  obsolete  will 
acknnwledire  that  Wolcutt  s  |>opularity  was  not  entirely 
earned  b\  lus  audacious  persnualitics.  His  versification  is 
nervous,  though  not  varied  m  its  modulation ;  his  1ant;ua;rt> 
is  racy  and  idiomatic  ;  his  ^^  it,  though  sometimes  forced,  it 
often  femdne ;  and  through  all  his  puna  and  quaintnetscs 
there  rons  a  vein  of  atrong  manly  sense. 

The  personal  character  of  Woicott  is  not  an  amiable  one. 
His  attempt  to  support  himself  by  the  labours  of  Opie  ha* 
already  been  nuticed.  Alter  all  liis  liitinj^  satires  on 
George  III.  and  i*itt.  he  accepted  a  penjtion  from  the  ad- 
numttration  of  which  Pitt  was  the  head — not  to  laud  it  (for 
ptaiae  wasnot  in  his  nature)  but  to  vituperate  its  opponents, 
m  took  orden  and  even  officiated  as  a  clergyman,  though 
an  avowed  and  prolkne  unbeliever.  He  had  a  shrewd 
intellect;  a  just  taate  in  the  arts  of  design  and  music  fa 
series  of  his  landscapes  was  engraved  by  .Mkcn,  and  puh- 
Ushed  in  IT'J"  under  the  title  '  Picturesque  Views and 
some  of  his  tiine«,  liave  attained  a  jieiniauerit  pupulai  itv  >  ; 

and  hia  Uterary  compoaitions  have  the  finish  of  an  artist. 


But  his  utter  selfishness  rendered  these  inteller  t  i^T  tavteg 
^(  arcely  more  elevated  in  him  than  hw  sensual  appetites, 
which  were  equally  regelated  bytante  and  judgmenL  He 
was  the  perfection  of  a  self-indulgent  voluptuary  both  in. 
physical  and  intellectual  reapecta. 

Wolcott's  eonatitution  was  probably  naturally  atrong,  for 
he  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  But  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  the  victim  of 
asthma,  very  deal",  and  almost  entirely  blind-  Hia  tnind 
however  retained  its  full  powers.  He  lived  only  for  him- 
self;  declined  dinner  invitations  'to  avoid  the  danger  of 
loading  his  stomach  with  more  than  nature  required  lay 
in  bed  the  Creater  part  of  his  time,  because  '  it  ould  be 
folly  in  me  to  be  groping  around  my  drawinir-rooni.' and 
because  '  when  up  and  in  motion  I  am  ol  lii-i  !  tc  t  arrv  a 
load  of  eleven  or  twelve  stone,  while  here  1  lisivc  only  a 
few  ounces  of  Idatikets  to  support ;'  and  when  out  of  bed 
he  amused  hitnself  with  his  violin,  or  examining  aa  well  as 
his  sight  permitted,  hb  ermyona  and  piotarea.  Bo  showed 
no  avenion  to  leeeive  notor)e^<httAteri  who  came  to  see 
and  hear  *Ftoter  Pindar,'  hut  evinced  no  desire  for  society. 
He  left  a  considerable  property  to  hia  n  l  iM  .John 
Woicott  died  on  the  Uth  of  .Jamiary,  1R19,  and  «a*  interred 
in  the  cluirchyard  of  .St.  Paul's.  Covent  Garden. 

(TVic  Annual  Biography  and  Obttuary  for  1820.) 

WOLF,  Canii  Ittput,  Lmn.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamil- 
ton Smith  makes  lMpii»  the  firrt  section  of  his  first  sub- 
genus, Chann,  of  the  Diurnal  Canid^  or  Canine  group 
furnished  with  a  round  pupil  of  the  eye. 

In  this  section  he  comprises  the  common  Wolf,  Lupus 
rtilsint;  the  Black  Wolf,  Lufnis  lyrann  ;  the  Dusky 
Wolf,  Luput  nubilut,  Wied ;  and  the  Wolf  of  the  Soutlkem 
States  of  North  America,  Luptu  itneieatnu,  Smitli. 

In  the  second  section,  Lyeitxm^  or,  aa  he  tenna  the 
group,  the  Lyciscan  Dogs,  he  plaoca  th*  North  Amerieuk 
\Vol  t',  Lycitcus  latrant :  and  the  Oaygotte  of  Mesioo,  Xfctii^ 
cus  ni^ottw.  Smith. 

With  ret^ard  to  the  American  Wolves,  Colonel  Smith 
remarks  tliat  whether  they  b«  distinct  from  th(.>se  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  or  primeval  varieties,  is  not  as  \et 
satitfactorily  eatabliibed.  The  high  authority  of  I>r. 
Riehazdson.  he  obaervea,  leans  towards  the  opinion  that 
they  are  different  species;  while  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Wied,  perhaps  stil!  morp  practically  conversant  with  the 
races  ot^both  continents,  thinks  that  tliey  are  not  specificallv 
distinct.  To  this  last-mentioned  opinion  Colonel  Smith 
states  that  his  own  somewhat  extensive  researches  lead 
him  to  subscribe ;  bat  he  qoalifies  this  atatemeot  bv  ob- 
serving that  while  our  idea*  mpeetinp  llie  dMuaeteiMka 
of  species  remain  unsettled, fhe  difllneiice  of  OOOdltnOD  ll, 
perhaps,  onlv  formular. 

In  M.  L  es-son's  Matiui'I,  the  t"ollowinsj  existing  woItcs 
appear  as  distinct  species, — the  Common  Wolf,  Canit 
iuptu.  Linn. ;  the  Mexican  Wolf,  Cani\f  M'-i  icanu*,  Desm. ; 
the  Red  Wolf.  Omit  Juiaiut,  Desm.;  the  Prairie  Wott 
Cant*  btimtu.  Hart. ;  and  the  Dudqr  Wolf,  Loup  odonmt, 
Canit  nubilus.  Say. 

GfOffraphicul  'Distribution  nf  the  Wolvrt. — Colonel 
Smith  observes  that  the  typical  Wolf  of  Europe  and  A-ia, 
and  the  varietieji  belonging  to  tliis  tribe  in  America,  may 
be  described  as  animals  occupying  the  two  continents 
from  within  the  Arctio  circle  on  the  north,  to  Spaio.  and 
perhaps  to  Marooco  OH  the  west  ride  of  the  Old  Contineat ; 
to  Syria,  and  beyond  the  Crishna  in  India  :  and  to  near  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  New  World.  Farther  ^oufh,  in 
the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  slotie,  they  ate,  he  remarks, 
replaced  by  an  abenant  canine,  the  Red  Wolf  of  Cuvier ; 
and  in  the  first,  by  hyaenas,  the  Painted  Lycaon  or  Omi* 
oietui,  and  perhaps  by  other  species  not  as  yet  ftiUy  deve- 
loped. '  In  China,'  says  Colonel  Smith,  *  wolves  abound  hi 
the  province  of  Xantung[Changtung?];  but  how  far  they  arc 
found  to  the  south  is  not  known,  fiutfon,  from  the  accoimt 
of  .\daii<;on  :  Adaiison  I,  asserts  the  existence  of  a  powertul 
race  of  wolves  in  the  Senegal  country,  hunting  in  company 
with  the  lion;  but  the  name  is  most  likely  applied  to  an 
hyena,  a  lycaon,  or  one  of  the  red  chiysean  gnmp.* 
turalisfs  Library.) 

The  following  must  be  the  passage  alluded  to :  Adansoa 
states  that  one  night  a  lion  and  a  wolf  (loup)  entered  to> 
iretlier  in  the  court  of  the  house  where  he  slept  ;  th.y 
raised  themselves  by  turns  by  placing  their  feet  on  the 
timber-work  of  the  roof  (comble),  aa  he  could  easily  bear 
^  and  carried  off  their  jrovisioa.  In  the  morniog  the  oeev 
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piers  ot  the  dwellini;  were  satisfied,  from  the  well-marked 
impressions  of  their  t'eet  in  tlie  kand.  that  the  HiiiiiiHl;<  came 
together,  and  perceived  th«  place  whence  they  hsd  taken 
smy  two  fi!>h:  doubtleoat  Mys  Adanaoo.  each  took  his 
own.  This  thefl.  he  adds,  was  aKKl«mlc  Sat  two  naoh  car- 
niToroni  BIlimRli^  but  they  did  not  ehoow  the  ■nwllest. 
'  I  dci  riot  know,'  continues  the  French  traveller,  '  that  it 
ha»  iK-en  before  observed  that  the  wolf  Koes  fraye;  with 
the  lion;  nevertheless  the  fact  is  not  extruordirmry  ;  there 
arc  daily  proofs  of  it  in  this  country,  and  every  eveuin^  the 
wolf  may  be  beard  howling  at  the  side  of  the  lion.  I  have 
witnewed  the  Rawe  thins  a  handred  timet  in  all  my  voy- 
a«?et  on  the  Ni^er*.  and  Iluiow,  without  poaaibility  of  doubt, 
tliat  the  w'jlf  IS  often  found  with  the  lion  without  havinier 
anytianK  to  fear.  It  is  not  that  the  size  of  the  African 
wolf,  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  tlie  wolf  of  Europe, 
makca  any  impnaaion  on  the  Hon ;  it  is  only  because  the 
i«ah  ot  the  Mfmer  is  no  temptation  to  the  latter:  and 
what  oonfinm  me  in  this  opioMo  ia  that  I  pever  aaw  the 
two  lions  which  were  kept  in  tKe  middle  of  the  village  of 
Serietral  attack  the  dojfs  which  were  exposed  to  them,  or 
which  they  met  when  they  were  unchained ;  whereas  they 
fell  upM  Uw  iHt  horn  or  ahild  whidi  mam  in  their 


'  Talllant  and  tht  Fnmli  fanaralhr  call  the  SpoMad 

Hyaena  Luup  tacheti ;  Mid  the  terms  Tigr«  and  Ttgreue 
are  used  generally  for  amr  large  spottea  cat.  Thus  we 
have  an  account  of  the  '  Hanliesiie  du  tigre'  in  Adam«n'!« 
very  next  senteoce,  where  he  saya — '  Some  days  after  this 
visit  of  the  lion  with  the  moK,  we  received  one  from  a 
tigKia  which  oaine  to  the  bmm  pleoe  with  her  young  one 
and  alio  carried  away  two  llih.*  In  the  *  New  History  of 
Ethiopia,  being  a  full  and  accurate  Description  of  the 
Kinijdom  of  Abessinia,  vulgarly,  though  erroneoui>ly,  called 
the  Empire  of  Prester  John.  In  four  books.  By  the 
learned  Job  Ludolphua,  author  of  the  Ethiopic  Lexicon. 
Made  Engliah  by  J.  P.  Geot.  Folio,  London,  1662,'— is 
the  foUowiiif  paMBge)— 'lygeii  and  paulheia  ai«  nuch 
more  eroel  and  tcree  then  lyona,  for  they  never  spare 
mankind  ;  yet  they  covet  the  Ethiopians  before  white  men, 
u»  more  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  dyel.  These  two  b«a.st.s 
differ  only  in  colour;  lor  the  panthers  are  brown,  spotted 
with  black ;  the  tigers  gold-coloiircd,  with  tine  black  spots 
like  tve-Ieaved  grass:  they  are  beasts  of  a  dieadAd  oele- 
rity  and  boldnaiat  by  night  they  break  into  villagea.  and 
make  doleftil  imMarrm  among  the  poor  innoeent  cattle ; 
yel  Alvarez  affirms  that  these  butcheries  never  l)H;'p  ri  in 
Midra-Bahri.'  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  liiat  tiie 
Tictr,  pnvari^  io  oalicdt  doia  Mt  MriHbit  Aftion. 

European  Wolt«s. 

Tkg  Common  ^o(/'.— Yellowiah  er  flilvaaa  gnif*  B$ir 
harsh  and  atrong,  longest  below  the  earn  and  on  the  aedc 

'^particularly  the  throat  ),  t.houlders,  and  haunches.  Muzzle 
olack  :  cheeks  and  part*  a.bove  the  eyes  ochrcous, — prey  m 
very  old  suljjecta.  Upper  lip  and  chin  white.  Eyes  oblK^ue. 
Tail  not  curling.  A  blackiah  atreak  or  baod  on  the  ton 
foga  about  tbacMpM.  Haigiit  at  tha  abonlte  from  9  to 
28  inchea. 

Variety  white :  either  as  an  albino,  or,  aoeording  to  the 
French  writers,  from  the  effect  of  the  northern  climate  in 
th«  winter.  Colonel  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  white 
wolves  ooeurring  sometimes  among  tha  anaa  af  niddle 
Suropc  are  Bere  caiea  of  albinism. 

Una  ta  ttie  wolf  that  more  commonly  infeata  the  veatera 
countries  of  Europe.  Cuvier  states  that  it  ia  found  fkom 
Kirypt  to  Lapland  and  seems  to  have  pawed  over  into 
Ainerica.  Colonel  Smith  remarks  that  the  French  wolves 
Are  generally  browner  and  aomewhat  amaller  than  those  oi 
Onfinai^;  that  the  Ruaatan  moe  ia  longer  and  appears 
aaofia  buUqr  and  fomidabla  from  Om  gnat  quantity  of  long 
eosiae  hair  en  the  ehaeki,  gullet,  and  neek ;  their  eyea  are 
vefj  small  and  their  whole  aspect  peculiarly  savage  and 
sinister;  that  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  wolves  are  simi- 
lar to  the  Rnswan  in  form,  but  a|>pear  heavier  and  deeper 
in  the  shoulder,  lighter  in  colour  than  the  Russian  race, 
and  in  winter  totally  white ;  that  the  Alpine  wolves  are 
Ijiiiiiinill  giiij  and  ainaUer  than  the  Freaon;  those  of  Italy 
and  to  the  eaatward  towards  Turkey,  fulvooa. 

This  is  the  variety,  most  probably,  which  formerly  lurked 
in  the  uncleared  woody  dibtricts  of  ttie  lirituh  t»lands  ;  lor 
that  WOtvaa  wan  once  numerous  here  is  as  elear  as  that 


the  Bear  once  prowled  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  [BBAa.j 
It  would  be  a  wasts  of  paper  and  space  to  detail  tha 
documentary  evidence,  and  that  to  be  derived  from  ancient 
coinH.  gems,  and  sculptures,  which  prove  that  the  Lupu»  of 
the  Roman  historians  and  poet«,  and  the  Lupa  which  was 
fabled  to  have  suckled  Romultu  and  Remtu  was  the  same 
animal  with  the  antient  British  Wolf.  Whatever  the 
iiomans  might  have  done  to  put  down  these  ferocious  but 
cowardly  beoata  of  prey,  they  left  enough  for  their  Saxoo 
and  Norman  auoeaaioia  to  do.  Edgar  appltad  himaelf  to 
their  extirpation  in  eameat,  enlisting  Biqpidi  eriminala  in 
the  service  by  commuting  the  punishment  awarded  for 
their  crimes  to  a  delivery  of  a  given  number  of  wolves* 
tong^ies,  ;uui  liberatuic  tlie  Welsh  from  the  payment  of  the 
tax  of  gold  and  silver  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  wolves.  But  the  va.st  wild  tracts  and 
deep  forests  of  antient  Britain  were  holds  too  strong  even 
for  Ids  vigorous  neaaorea.  What  the  numbeta  and  con- 
sequent danger  had  been  may  be  imagined  from  the  ne- 
cessity that  existed  in  the  previous  reign  of  Athelstane 
!  A  D  '.(25)  for  a  refuee  against  their  attacks.  Accordingly 
a  retreat  was  built  at  Fiixton  in  Yorkshire,  to  t>ave  travel- 
lers Utom  being  devoured  by  these  gaunt  hunters.  Tha 
Saxon  nanw  for  the  month  of  January,  Woif>oienetht  in 
which  dreary  season  hunger  probably  made  the  wolves 
most  desperate,  niu!  t!ie  term  lor  an  outlaw,  'Wolfshed,' 
impl) iiiji  Iliat  he  miijtii  be  killed  with  as  much  impunity 
as  a  woh,  aiwj  indi-  ate  the  numbers  of  these  destructive 
beasts  and  the  haired  and  tenor  which  they  inspired. 

That  Bdgar  fluled  in  hb  attempts  at  extirpation  is  ma- 
nifest from  a  aMrndbaiw  of  Sdwaid  I.  to  all  baitiffs.  &c.  to 
give  their  ataislanee  to  his  fhithftil  and  beloved  Peter 
Corbet,  whom  the  king  had  enjoined  to  take  and  destroy 
wolves  (I upos),  'cum  liominibuk,  cHiubus,  et  ingeniis  suis 
modis  omnibus  quibus  viderit  expedire,'  in  all  forests  and 
parks  and  other  places  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Salop,  where  they  could  be  found. 
King  Jobiv  in  his  giant,  quoted  by  Fannant  flom  Bishop 
LytteltonV  eo1leeti<m.  aa  oeing  in  the  poaeaslon  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  mentions  the  wolf  (lupum) 
aiiioni;  the  beasts  of  chace  which  the  Devonshire  men  are 
thereby  licensed  to  kill. 

in  Derbyshire  certain  tenants  at  Wormhill  held  their 
lands  by  tne  duly  of  hunting:  and  taking  the  wolves (^'oAw 
hmni)  whieh  harbooied  in  the  couitfy.  Sran  so  iata  aa 
1577  the  floeks  of  Scotland  appear  to  have  Buffered  fnm 
the  ravages  of  wolves^  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
rooted  out  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  till  about  the 
year  1G8U,  when  Sir  Ewen  Cameron's  hand  laid  the  last 
wolf  low.  In  Irelaodt  wolves  must  have  liogared  as  late  as 
the  year  1710 ;  about  wiiich  time  the  l«d  praaaotmeol  ftr 
killing  them  io  the  eouirty  «f  Gorii  waaawoa. 

Tlu  Black  Wol/.—Thit  variety  ia  aaaat  frequent  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  to 
the  south  of  tliose  mountains,  w  lure  they  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  ordinary  or  la*)t-mentioiied  woll,  which  the 
Black  Wolf  equals  in  stature  and,  if  aoythiog,  exceeds  in 
strength.  Cuvier  says  that  it  is  found,  Dut  veiy  rarely,  in 
France.  Col.  lianilion  Smith  relataa  Mk  aneadota  ilhw- 
trative  of  its  great  size  and  weight.  One  of  these  wolves 
at  a  bfttlue  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid  came  bounding 
towards  an  English  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
sport  through  the  high  grass  and  buidies,  so  large  that  the 
qiOlliaMn  took  it  for  a  donkey*  Seven  were  slain,  and  this 
gentleman,  thoagfa  aetiva  and  in  the  flower  of  life,  could 
not  lilt  one  entirely  from  the  ground.  The  specimen  figured 
by  the  colonel  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  aud  he 
describe^  it  as  equal  to  the  largest  mastiff,  of  a  very  dark 
brown  colour,  with  eais  larger  and  the  muuie  ttucker 
than  (he  common  woU;  bat  arithal fmawhliBg  A  wqr  iMfe 
and  shaggy  wolf-dog. 

'TheSpanirfi  Wfllvaa,'  aan  Cel.  emith,'inniwiptlrt 
formerly  in  the  peases  of  the  Pyrenees  in  laage  tsB^W*  twd 
even  now  the  looo  will  accompany  stringsef  mulea  ad  WBO 
as  it  becomes  (!u-\v.  They  are  seen  bounding  from  buih 
to  bush  by  the  side  of  travelleis,  and  keeping  parallel  with 
them  as  thev  Droeaad.  waiiins  an  opooitnmiy  to  8«lect  - 


IS  they  proceed,  waiiiag  an  oppoitnmiy  to  8«lect  a 
;  and  oAao  auoceedinfr,  nnlam  tha  aniotcars  can 
reach  some  place  of  safety  before  dark,  and  have  y  dan- 

gero-ts  passes  to  traverae.    Black  wolves  ooanr  ngiM  in 

the  mountains  of  Fnuli  and  about  Cattaro.' 

The  Vekvrtunan  MoiintHin-wolf  of  Riivjia,  described  b^ 

PaUaa.  belongs  to  the  blaek  variety.  Ciel.  baHix  ihiaim 
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that  the  Ros.<!'jm:ik  of  the  Lona^s  in 
black  valuable  fur,  i»  probably  the  same. 

Uabitt,  Tlw  period  of  gestation  and  that  during 
which  tha  foitiMr  iWBain  blinA  will  b«  fiNud,  with  other 
pntiealtn  ntetfaif  to  the  hdiils  offhe  WoM;  ittUte  mrtiele 
Doo.  The  female  producea  four  or  five  at  a  litter ;  and 
althouirh  it  ia  said,  that  until  the  young  can  sec  the  feraale 
carefully  liidei  them  from  the  rnale,  for  fear  he  should  de- 
vour them,  it  u  certain  that  he  hunts  lor  them  and  brinirs 
them  fuod,  eooiuting  for  the  nMt  part  of  the  smaller 
mudiupeds*  jpertridges,  moiiPfUM*  «e.«  after  thejr  have 
the  nee  of  C  heir  eyes,  and  that  both  pamrts  taho  their 
offspring  out  to  tca«h  them  to  hunt  ae  eoon  as  th^  are 
strong  enough. 


The  CuramoQ  Wolf. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  well  described  the  ccneral  habits  of  this 
sinister  animal  ; — '  Entirely  dependent  upon  rapine  for  his 
subsistence,  the  now  of  the  wolf  i»  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  sharpest-scented  hound.  The  size  and  speed  of  the 
elk  and  of  the  stag  are  ineniBeient  to  protect  them  from 
Mi  Ttolesee ;  he  purmea  them  idth  equal  swiOneas  and 
eunnins,  and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  running  them 
down,  finds  little  difficulty  in  rendering  them  his  prey.  To 
effect  this  purpose  with  the  greater  certunty,  he  frequently 
unites  himself  with  a  numerous  train  of  his  fellows,  who  are 
however  bound  together  by  no  other  tie  than  the  Lominon 
object  of  their  punuit;  and  when  this  is  once  attained, 
immediately  separate  and  prooeed  each  to  Ym  own  retreat, 
whence  they  again  emerge  to  reunite  in  the  common  cause 
whenever  the  necessary  stimulus  is  supplied.  In  inha- 
bited countries  he  seldom  ventures  to  sliow  himself  openly 
or  in  packs,  hut  (deeps  away  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  only  prowls  abroad  by  night 
when  iinpelled  by  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  aheep- 
•Oto  and  the  farmyard  become  then  the  scenes  of  hu 
ravages ;  and  such  is  his  ingenuity,  and  so  great  the 
rapidity  of  hbmotieni,  that  he  will  fl«i|uently  cairy  off  his 
prey  almott  before  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd,  althonph  the 
warning  voice  of  the  watcliful  dosj  liad  triven  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  mara\nliT.  His  ferocity  is  some- 
timea  earned  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  becomes  danj^erous 
to  man  ;  and  when  hara  pressed  by  famine,  to  which,  in 
ipite  of  all  faia  akiU  in  the  chaoe,  and  hia  aagaeity  in  the 
pvndt  of  meaner  rapine,  he  ia  by  no  means  a  itranger,  he 
will  fall  at  unawares  upon  the  solitar)'  and  unprotected 
traveller;  or,  prowling  about  the  habitation  of  the  vil- 
lager, cany  oft  from  it  his  unsuipaetiag  and  defiNMdeiB 
children.'   {Tauw  Menagerie.) 

AsuTic  WoLvia. 

Tba  Wolvee  of  Asia  Minor  are  Aihrou^  but  tha  ooNMr  ii 
■mm  predominant  and  baa  mora  vedinitthaathrt  of  tha 
Italian  Wohrea. 

Of  the  Indian  Wolves,  one,  the  Bprtah,  is  described  as 
being  of  a  light  fox-colour  inchning  to  dun,  not  larger 
than  a  grevhouml,  slenderly  made,  but  bony ;  the  head  and 
can  kflf,  like  those  of  a  Jackal,  and  the  tail  long  but  not 


very  hairy.  The  other,  which  is  smaller,  Col.  Smith  refen 
to  hu  lyciscan  group.  The  laat-named  zoologist  refeia  the 
black  Derboun  of  tha  momHaiaaof  ikiabia  and  the  amrtii  flf 
SyiiatothaWolt 

Amkrican  Wolves. 

Dr.  Riclmrdsoii,  in  the  '  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,'  ob- 
serves that  the  Common  Wolves  of  the  Old  and  Nfw 
World  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  tojat 
species — tJie  Cunis  luput  of  Linnaus.  llic  Amencaa 
naturaliiti  have  indeed,  he  remarks,  described  some  of  the 
northern  Idads  of  wolf  aadiitfaiet;  btit  it  never  seems  to 
have  been  doubted  that  a  wolf  possessing  all  the  characfen 
of  the  European  Wolf  exists  within  tiie  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Richardson  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  wolf 
to  which  these  characters  have  been  ascribed  seems  to  b« 
the  large  brmm  unlf  of  Lewis  and  Clark  \  and  according 
to  them  it  inhabits  not  only  the  Atlantic  countries,  bat 
also  the  borders  of  the  Padfle  and  the  monntains  whieh 
approach  the  Columbia  river,  between  tiw  great  Ihlls  and 
rapids,  but  is  not  found  on  the  Missouri  to  the  westwsnl 
of  the  Platte.  Dr.  liichardson  remarks  that  he  had  seen 
none  of  these  Brown  Wolves;  but  if  their  resemblance  ii 
so  close  to  the  European  Wolf  a?  Colonel  Smith,  in  Grifr 
fith's  •  Cnvier,'  states  it  to  be,  the  Doctor  has  no  besitatiaa 
in  saving  that  they  differ  deddedly  ftom  the  wolf  whidi 
inhabits  the  countries  north  of  Canada. 

In  the  '  New  Description  of  Virijinia'  n649"^  wolves  are 
mentioned  anionic  the  beasts  toinul  tliere ;  and  I.awMJO 
notices  the  Wolf  in  Carolina,  and  thus  describes  turn:— 
'  The  Wolf  of  Carolina  is  tlie  doj^  of  the  woods.  The 
Indians  had  no  other  curs  before  the  ChristianB  came 
amongst  them.  They  are  made  domestic.  When  wHd 
they  are  neither  so  large  nor  fierce  as  the  European  W.  '' 
They  are  not  man-slayers.,  neither  is  any  creature  in  l  au- 
lina  unless  wounded.  They  go  in  great  droves  in  the 
night  to  hunt  deer,  which  they  do  as  well  as  the  best  pack 
of  hounds :  nay,  one  of  these  will  hunt  doWB  %  dccr. 
They  are  oiten  so  poor  that  they  can  hardly  nui.  'Whea 
they  catch  no  prey,  they  go  to  a  swamp  sod  nil  their 'beDy 
full  of  mod;  if  afterwards  they  chance  to  get  anjihini:  <i 
flesh,  they  will  disgorge  the  mud  and  eat  the  other. 
When  they  hunt  in  the  night,  that  there  is  a  great  many 
together,  they  make  the  most  hideous  and  frightful  noise 
that  ever  was  heard.  The  fur  makes  good  muffs.  The 
skin,  dressed  to  a  parchment,  makes  the  beat  drum>he«h, 
and  if  tanned  maua  the  beat  aott  of  shoes  Iter  the  alanBe^ 
counbiea.' 

Catef^y  says  r — *  The  Wolves  in  America  are  like  thos* 
of  Europe  in  shape  and  colour,  but  are  somewhat  smaller. 
They  are  more  timorous  and  not  so  voracious  tho«e  oi 
Europe  ;  a  drove  of  them  will  fly  from  a  single  man,  yet 
in  very  severe  weather  there  have  been  some  instanoeste 
the  contrary.  Wolves  were  domestic  with  iSia 
who  had  no  other  dogs  before  those  of  Europe  were  intro- 
duced, nnce  which  the  breed  of  wolves  and  European 
dogs  are  mixed  and  become  prolific.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Er.ropcan  dogs  that  have  no  mixture  of  wolfish 
blood  have  an  antipathy  to  those  that  have,  and  worry 
them  whenever  they  meet.  The  wolf-breed  act  only  de« 
fenstvely,  and,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  endeavoofs 
to  evade  tha  others  fiuy.  The  wolves  in  Carolina  sic 
verv  numeroos,  and  more  dealmeHve  tlian  any  other  ani 
mat.  They  go  in  droves  by  night,  and  hunt  dear  U» 
hounds,  with  dismal  yelling  cries.'  {Carolina.) 

Hut  to  return  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  while  attached  to 
the  northern  expeditions,  passed  through  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude  and  upwards  of  fifty  of  longitude  on  the  Americsa 
continent,  and,  in  the  covrm  of  seven  yean^  tmraUod  «p- 
wards  of  twenty  thousand  nrilei^  duriniir  ^  whole  of  wtseh 
time  he  had  sJmost  daily  opportunities  of  observing  the 
form  and  manners  of  the  wolves  ;  but  he  saw  none  wtuch 
had  the  gaunt  appearance,  the  comparatix  ely  long  jaw  ar, : 
tapering  nose,  the  high  ears,  lon^  legs,  slender  loins,  ar.d 
narrow  feet  of  the  Pyrenean  WoU. 

In  some  of  the  districts  tmversed  by  the  expeditioo,  the 
wolfcs  were  veiy  numerous,  and  varied  greatly  in  thr 
odour  of  their  fur.  some  being  white,  others  totally  blark 
bat  the  greater  number  were  mixed  jjrey  and  white,  rnv>-t 
or  h  vs  tinged  in  parts  with  brown.  These  variataoiurf 
colour  however  not  being  attended  with  any  differenooAiit 
form  nor  peculfcHiigr  of  habits.  Dr.  Riehardaoo  ilacirid 
them  to  be  n»n««  cfaamctatistie  of  pnipar  ■popMi  i 
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ev«n  perminent  vtnetiet  than  colour  would  be  in  the 
domestic  <!  '<:.  All  the  northern  wolves,  he  observes, 
whatever  their  colours  are,  have  certain  characters  in  oom- 
mon  wherein  they  differ  from  the  Kuropew  nee  J  and  he 
adda,  that  the  loaiHi  ignfi  of  the  extreaie  vemtiona  of 
colour  beinif  oeeedkmi}^  ofaeerfed  in  wolves  of  the  »ne 
litter  utrengthens  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Richaid-son  then  pives  a  minute  description  of  the 
Cants  lupus  orciih-n'.ulit,  or  American  IVolf,  the  Miuouri 
IVoiJ'  oi  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  states  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  asKcrt  that  the  differences  existing  between  it  and 
iu  European  congener  are  sufficiently  |>eraiaiieDt  to  coo- 
siitute  thenii  in  the  eye  of  the  naturuHti  diatiiiet  ipedei. 
The  same  kind  of  differences,  he  observes,  may  be  traced 
between  the  foxes  and  native  races  of  the  domestic  dog  of 
the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  ;  the  former  possess- 
ing tiner,  tlenaer,  and  lonffer  fiir,  and  broader  feet,  well 
calculated  for  runnine^  on  (he  snow.  These  remarks  were 
elicited  from  Ih-.  Richardson  by  a  comparison  of  living 
specimeos  of  American  and  Pyrenean  wolves;  but  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Lap- 
land and  Siberian  woWes,  inhabiting  a  similar  climate  with 
those  of  America,  had  similar  peculiarities  of  form,  or 
whether  they  difiered  in  physiognomy  from  the  wolf  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  He  therelbre  considered  it  unad- 
visable  to  designate  the  northern  wolf  of  America  by  a  dis- 
tinct specific  a^idlmtion,  lest  he  should  unnecessarily  add 
to  tiMiiatof  nrnoafiM.  The  word  oecidenkUu^  winch  b 
■fixed  to  the  Linnean  name  of  Cani»  tuptu,  is,  he  tella  us, 
to  be  considered  ;<s  merely  marking  the  googlftjihical 
position  of  that  peculiar  race  of  AVull". 

Gtnf^rapkicai Distribution,  Jlnhils,  — Very  common 
throughout  the  northern  regions,  but  more  or  leas  abundant 
in  dilmcat  dbtriets.  *  Their  foot-marks,'  says  Dr.  Richard- 
aoD*  *  may  be  teen  hy  the  aide  of  ever^  itieiun,  end  a  tra- 
veller een  rerely  past  a  night  in  time  wd^  withlntt  hearing 
them  howling  around  him.  They  are  very  nnmerous  on 
♦he  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
.Mountains,  extend  Irom  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and 
Saskatchewan  rivers  towards  the  Mitieouri.  There  bands 
of  them  liangon  the  skirts  of  the  buffalo  (bison)  henl^ 
and  pcerupon  the  aide  and  ctragghng  oalves.  They  do 
not,  under  crdinafy  ciremnstanees.  ventore  to  attack  the 
full-grown  animal  ;  for  the  hunters  informed  me  that  they 
otten  see  wolves  walking;  thiouijh  a  herd  of  bulls  without 
excitini;  the  least  alarm;  and  the  marksmen,  when  they 
crawl  towards  a  buii'alo  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it, 
occasionally  wear  a  cap  with  two  eWi^  in  imitation  of  the 
head  of  a  wolf,  knowing*  fiiun  eigpeiienee,  that  th^  wiil 
be  suflered  to  approach  nearer  m  that  fpiise.  On  tiie 
BniTen-grounds  tfiroui^'h  which  the  Coppermine  River  flows 
I  hail  more  than  once  an  opportunity  of  seeins;  a  sintrle 
wolf  in  close  pursuit  of  a  rein-deer ;  and  I  witnessed  a  ch.'ice 
on  Point  Lake  when  covered  with  ice,  which  terminated 
in  a  fine  buck  rein-deer  being  overtaken  by  a  large  white 
woll^  and  disabled  by  a  bite  in  the  flank.  An  Indtfn,  who 
vma  eonoealcd  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  ran  in  and  cut 
the  deer's  throat  with  his  knife,  the  wolf  at  once  relin- 

Suishing  his  prey  and  sneaking  off.  In  the  chace  the  poor 
eer  urcrcd  its  flight  by  great  bounds,  which  for  a  time  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  of  the  wolf ;  but  it  stopped  so  Creauently 
to  gaze  on  its  relentless  tiuniy,  that  the  latter,  toiling  on 
at  a  **  long  gallop  "with  its  tongue  lolling  out  of  its  mouth, 
gradually  came  up.  After  each  hasty  lM>k  the  poor  deer 
redoubled  its  efibrts  to  escape ;  but.  either  exhausted  by 
fatigue  or  enervated  by  fear,  it  became,  just  before  it  was 
overtaken,  scarcely  able  to  keep  its  feet.' 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  wolves  destroy  many 
foxes,  which  thev  easily  run  down  if  they  perceive  tliem  on 
n  plain  at  any  distance  from  their  hiding-place& ;  and  he 
relates  that,  in  January,  1827,  a  wolf  was  seen  to  catch  an 
Ardie  UfX  within  ught  of  Fort  Raaklin,  and  although 
immediately  panned  by  hnnten  on  snow^elioea,  it  bone  off 
lis  prey  in  its  month  without  any  apparent  diminution  of 
its  speed.  Tlie  same  wuli,  he  adJ%  continued  for  some 
days  to  iM(tw  l  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fott.  and  even  stole 
fish  from  a  sledge  which  two  dogs  were  accustomed  to 
draw  home  from  the  nets  without  a  driver.  Asthwland 
of  depredation  oouid  not  allowed  to  go  on^the  wolf 
was  waylaid  and  killed.  It  proved  to  be  a  feaiale»  whidi 
acconnled,  Dr.  Richardson  remarki,  for  the  aledge^gs 
not  having  been  molested. 
Dr.  Kchardson  further  atates  tbat  the  hiHBd».hantet« 
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would  be  unable  to  preserve  the  game  they  kill  from  the 
wolves,  if  the  latter  were  not  as  feartul  asThoy  are  rapacious. 
The  simple  precaution  of  tying  a  handkerchief  to  a  branch, 
or  of  blowing  up  a  bladder  and  hanging  it  so  as  to  wave 
in  the  wind*  la  aulBeteat  to  lieep  heras  of  wolvea  at  a  dis- 
tance. At  times  however  he  says  that  thev  ere  impelled 
hy  huncer  to  be  more  venturous,  and  that  tncy  have  been 
known  to  steal  provisions  from  tnider  a  man  s  head  in  the 
night,  and  to  come  into  a  traveller's  bivouac  and  carry  oft 
some  of  his  dogs.  *  During  our  residence  at  Cumberland 
House  in  1820i,'  continues  Dr.  Richardson  *  ft  wolf,  whiell 
had  been  piowliiu;^  round  the  fort,  and  wte  wounded  fay  a 
mosket-bul  and  onTen  off,  retnined  after  it  became  datk, 
whilst  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  its  woimd,  and 
carried  off  a  dog  from  amongst  liity  others,  that  howled 
piteously,  but  had  not  courage  to  unite  in  an  attack  on 
their  enemy.  I  was  told  of  a  poor  Indian  w  oman  who  was 
strangled  by  a  wolf,  while  her  h  i  t  il,  who  saw  the 
attack,  was  'tiastening  to  her  aasist&nce :  but  this  wee  the 
only  instance  of  their  attacking  human  life  tliat  eame  to 
my  knowledge.  As  the  winter  advances  and  the  snow 
becomes  deep,  the  wolves,  being  no  longer  able  to  hunt 
with  success,  suffer  from  lumber,  and  in  severe  seasons 
many  die.  In  the  spring  of  182tJ  a  large  grey  wolf  was 
driven  by  hunger  to  prowl  amongst  the  Indian  huts  which 
were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Fkanklin, 
but  not  being  successful  in  picking  up  aught  to  cat,  it  was 
found  a  few  days  afterwards  lying  dead  on  the  snow  near 
the  fort.  Its  extreme  emaciation  and  the  emptiness  of  its 
intestines  showed  clearly  that  it  died  from  inanition.' 

We  learn  from  the  same  excellent  authority  that  the 
American  Wolf  Inirrow.s  and  brings  forth  its  young  in 
earths  with  several  outlets  like  those  of  a  fox.  Dr.  Richard- 
son saw  some  of  their  burrows  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas> 
katdMwaa,  and  also  on  Uie  iMuilca  of  the  Coppermine 
River.  The  nvmber  in  a  litter  he  states  to  vary  from  four 
or  five  to  eight  or  nine,  .\fter  referring  to  the  instances 
recorded  in  the  narratives  of  Captain  Parry  and  Captain 
Franklin  of  tlic  association  of  the  lemale  wolves  with  the 
domestic  dog,  Dr.  Richard>on  relates  that  he  was  informed 
that  the  Inditms  endeavour  to  improve  their  sledge-don 
by  eroaaing  the  breed  with  wolvea,  and  he  addf,  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  northern  wolves  and  tite  domestic 
dog  of  the  Indians  is  so  great,  that  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  wolf  seem  to  be  the  only  ditference.  '  I  have  more 
than  once,'  says  he.  '  mistaken  a  band  of  wolves  lor  the 
dogs  of  a  party  of  Indians ;  and  the  howl  of  the  animals  of 
both  species  is  prolonged  so  exactly  in  the  same  key,  that 
even  tlie  practised  ear  of  an  Indian  iails  at  times  to  discn< 
minate  them.' 

The  habits  of  the  wolves  of  Melville  Peninsula  and  the 
mode  of  capturing  them  by  the  Esquimaux  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Lyon.  Their  boldness  and  ferocity 
must  have  been  great.  '  A  fine  dog,'  i»ay»  Captun  Lyon, 
'  was  loAt  in  the  afternoon.  It  had  strayed  tc  the  hum- 
mocks ahead  without  its  master :  ana  Mr.  Eider,  who  was 
near  to  the  spot,  saw  five  wolves  nah  ati  attack,  and 
devour  it  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time;  befitne  he 
could  reach  the  place  the  carcass  was  torn  in  nieces,  and 
he  found  only  the  lower  part  of  one  leg.  The  ooldness  of 
the  wolves  was  altogether  astonishing,  as  they  were  almost 
constantly  seen  amongst  the  hummocks,  or  lying  quietly 
at  no  great  distance  in  wait  lor  dogs.  From  all  we  ob- 
served I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  attack 
a  single  unarmed  man,  both  Aigliah  and  Ksquimanx  fre- 
quently passing  them  without  a  stidc  in  tlieir  hands ;  the 
animals  however  cxmbited  no  symptoms  of  fear.lnit  ra'hcr 
a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  oot  to  be  tlie  beginners  of  a 
quarrel,  even  though  they  Blgtlt  hav«  iMttl  eofttn  Of 
proving  victorious.' 

Again,  Captain  Lyon  thus  nolioeB  their  increased  haidip 
hood:—*  The  wolves  had  nowgfOWD.w>  boUaa  to  oont 
alongside ;  and  on  this  night  they  broke  into  a  snow-hot,  in 
which  a  couple  of  newly  purchased  Rsquimaux  dogs  were 
confined,  and  carried  them  oft,  liut  not  without  some 
ditticully.  for  in  the  day-light  we  found  even  the  ceiling 
of  the  hut  sprinkled  with  blood  and  hau-.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  tlM  wolves  were  ifired  at,  one  of 
them  was  Mscxved  canying  a  dead  dog  in  his  mouth, 
clear  of  the  ground,  at  a  canter,  notwithstanding  the  animal 
was  of  his  own  weight.  Before  the  morning  they  tore  a 
quantity  ol  canvas  off  the  observatory  and  devoured  it.* 

TiMtsame  voyage?  gives  the  following:  account  of  tha 
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JbqiQilMnX  iratMrap-  It  is  made  uf  Atroutr  vl:^b.s  of  ice, 
long  and  MROW,  so  that  a  fox  can  uith  diiiiculty  turn 
MlOMlf  in  ill  btit  a  wolf  must  actually  rumain  m  the 
poaition  in  which  he  is  taken.  The  door  it  a  hmry  port- 
cullis of  ice,  slidine  in  two  wefl-iecartd  frroores  of  the 
same  substance,  and  is  kept  up  by  a  line  wliich,  passing 
over  the  tup  of  the  trap,  is  cunieU  tlinui^h  a  hole  at  llie  j 
farthest  extremity:  to  the  end  of  tlie  line  is  lastened  a 
amall  boop  of  wliaiebone.  and  to  tlu.s  any  kind  of  fle»h- 
Wl  k  attached.  From  the  slab  whicli  terminetes  the 
trap,  a  projectton  of  iee,  or  a  peg  of  wood  or  bene,  points 
inwanU  near  the  bottom*  end  under  tfah  the  hoo])  is 
liphtly  hooked  ;  the  slightest  pull  at  i he  bait  lil)eiate>  it, 
tlie  door  falls  in  an  instant,  and  the  wi^U  is  speared  wlnic 
he  hes. 

The  followins:  varieties  of  North  American  Wolf  are 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  : — 

Variety  A.  Connnoa  Grey  Woli;  Luput  griteiu,  the 
Mahay gan  of  the  Cree  Indians,  and  tiw  Amurok  ti  the 
Enaiinaux. 

Variety  B.  Tlie  White  Wolf,  /,m/;//a  afhuv. 

Variety  C,  The  Pied  Woii.  /-«/-«*  st,ri,-. 

Veriehr  D.  The  Dusky  Wolf,  Jjijmt  nubUuSt  Canit 


TtM  DtuLy  Wolf. 


Variety  E.  The  Blaek  Afnerlean  Wolf,  Luput  ater. 

Can  in  lyraon  of  Ilarlan. 

7)ie  Prairie  ff'olf,  Cnnit  Intrant  of  Say,  Lyriscux 
latrans  of  Smith. 

The  animals  wliich  are  thus  distin^ished  have  been 
long  known,  as  Dr.  Richardson  fcauvka,  to  voyagers  on 
the  IfiHOuri  and  Saakatcbewaa,  as  dietlnet  from  the 
Oonmoii  Wolf.  They  are  the  Smati  Wbhet  of  D«  Pratz ; 
the  Prairie  TVnlf  nf  Gass  ;  the  Prairir  JVnlf  and  Burroir- 
tfiff  Dofi  of  r.cvis  and  Clark,  and  of  Schoolcraft;  the 
Ca»ed  fVd/rr^  ot  the  Hiidflon's  Bay  Company's  Uili;  and 
the  M«esteli-chugf(ijtieesh  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

Geographical  DiHributtoUt  Babitu,  tf-c— Dr.  Riehard- 
ioii  itetee  that  the  northern  imn«  of  the  Prairie  Wolf  is 
*boat  the  flfty4fth  degree  of  wtitade.  end  tint  it  pro- 
bably extcnd.s  sonthwaroa  to  Mexico.  It  associates,  ar- 
conlins^  to  him,  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Grey  Wolf 
of  the  same  districts;  it  hunl'i  in  pneks.  and  brinies  forth 
il.s  yonng  in  burrows  on  the  open  nlain  remote  from  the 
wmids.  Dr.  Richardson  further  relates  that  on  the  banks 
ef  the  Seakatchewan  theee  animals  start  from  the  earth 
Ita  neat  fHUnben  oh  hnuln^  the  report  of  a  ^run,  and 
father  round  the  hunter  expectant  of  the  offaJ  of  the 
animal  which  he  has  slain.  They  arc  much  more  fleet 
than  the  ('f>mmon  Wolves.  Dr.  Richardson  was  informed 
by  an  experienced  hunter  who  had  resided  for  forty  years 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  that  the  only  animal  on  the  plains 
which  he  could  not  overtake,  when  mounted  on  a  good 
hone,  waa  the  Prong-homed  Antelope,  and  that  the 
Prairie  Wolf  was  the  nett  in  speed. 

The  Cotfotl  or  Vulpes  Indica  of  Hcmandei  (*  Hist. 
Qundr.  Novr-  Hisp  ,'  c.  xiii.  '  .Tp])f-ar'*  Id  he  the  C<tiii:nttf 
of  the  Mexican  Spaniards,  and  is.  '  most  probably,"  the 
Lycitrtu  ca^otfis  of  Smith.  Thiis  appears  to  be  th; 
aohnal  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his '  Six  Months  in 
Mcrieo.'  *Near  Rio  Frio,'  says  that  traveller  and 
imidnew  eoUeetar,  *wa  ebot  aereial  bandaome  biidi, 


and  saw  a  cayjotte  or  wild  doi;,  which  in  size  nearly  ap-  i 
proached  the  wolf.   He  stood  lookinf^  at  as  at  a  short  ' 
distance  from  the  road,  and  it  was  not  till  a  gun  waa  fticd 
at  him  that  he  deliberately  moved  off.'  I 
With  regard  to  this  encounter.  Col.  Smith  lay*  that  Mr.  | 
Bnllock  was  informed  by  muleteers  that  the  ( '^yirofte  is  a 
verv  tierce  kind  of  wolf,  and  that  the  imiividuals  Mr. 
Buflock  saw  were  in  size  e(jual  to  a  liDtiiid,  of  a  brown- 
ish rusty-grey,  with  bulf-colonred  limbs,  and  rather  * 
scanty  briuh.  This  description.  Colonel  8mith  adds,  neaily 
eoinetdea  with  a  ^ndlar  admal  he  had  met  on  the  north 
coast  of  Senth  Ameriea,  only  the  tail  was  dai^  brown, 
with  a  white  tip,  and  'Aw  under  parts  and  feet  were  dirf* 
white.    Tlie  Indians  imtned  it  Agmirra,  a  name,  Colon> ; 
Smith  (ili-~crv('s,  applied  to  several  species. 

'  This  lyciscus,'  says  Colonel  Smith,  '  measured  about 
twenty-four  inches  IB  the  shonMer,  ICMOMcd  a  common 
w<^,  but  bad  a  muade  and  the  eaia  praportionably 
shorter;  the  body  appeared  to  be  rather  )(mf  and  rabart, 
compared  with  the  neicrht ;  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  limbs 
to  the  earpns  and  tarsus,  w  ere  Iniff ;  the  forehead,  neck, 
and  back,  clear  tjrey ;  all  the  hair  rather  hard  to  tl:f 
touch  ;  the  rest  jw  liefore  stated.  In  the  "  Animal  Kirn;- 
dom,"  Baron  Cuvier  describes  as  a  wolf,  under  the  nante 
of  The  Mexieao  "  one  that  ean  be  no  other  than  this  , 
species;  and  We  havelfttledeiabt  bat  that  the  Cnyota  w  i 
'.Jackal  Fox'  of  Captain  Belcher,  oliserved  by  nim  er  i 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River,  in  Cahfornia,  abci  ? 
:r7"  l.t  north,  and  122"  west,  is  a^'ain  the  same  animr  . 
notwithstanding  that  the  compound  name  of  jackal-fvi 
iciveii  to  it  seems  to  imply  a  smaller  species.'  , 

Hemandes  deaeribea  the  Cefotl  to  be  CD  aaims] 
unknown  to  the  Old  World,  with  a  wolfa  head,  Thii  I 
larpe,  and  indlid  eyes,  small  and  sharp  ears,  a  lonsr  W?.fV 
and  not  thick  niiizzle.  muscular  lesrs,  crooked  and  th;c  . 
claws,  avr:v  i  i;!:!!  and  tMik  tail,  a  noxious  bite,  r.r- 
proachini:  in  lorm  to  the  Fox,  to  which  genus  it  is  pvrhaps 
to  be  referred,  and  intermediate  between  H  and  the  wolf  j 
in  sixe ;  for  it  is  twice  the  size  of  the  fox  and  less  than  the  | 
wirtf,  wherefbre  It  Is  eaid  to  attack  and  kill  not  only  sherp  i 
and  similar  animals,  but  sta;^,  and  sometimes  even  men 
It  is  covered  with  brown  and  white  lontr  hair,  is  sajjacioui 
in  huntinj;  and  vulpine  m  its  niatiiM  rs,  and  so  pertinacious 
an  avenger  of  wrongs,  and  so  mindful  of  the  abstraction  of 
its  prey,  that  it  will  recognise  the  robber  after  many  dsyt. 
will  follow  him,  and  sometimee  act  upon  him  with  otngs  ef 
Ha  own  kind,  flbe.  It  is  however  |g  rate  Ail  to  Ht  lieiielkctws. 
It  lives  in  many  places  of  \ew  Spain,  and  especially  'r 
those  which  are  colder.  It  feeds  upon  the  weaker  aniiiuisk 
maize  and  Other  flnmeiitaeeotti  vegetiblea,  and  aqgar- 

eane. 

The  Aguara  OuotU  of  ITAzara  is  the  Canit JtUmtm  e( 
Cuvier,  ue  Loup  range  of  the  French,  the  Omi»  eaat- 
priitrit  of  the  Prince  de  WIed,  and  the  Matted  Jgwan, 

Chryxocynn  jtibattis,  of  Smith. 

D  Ar.ara  thus  describes  this  Red  Wolf,  to  which  th? 
Priv^LTiias  Indians  cjive  the  name  of  P^rufpit ga.  and  'i  t 
Chilians  that  of  Cuiprii.  In  Moxos,  he  says,  the  animi 
goes  by  the  appellation  of  Ocorome. 

Length  of  an  adult  male  exactly  five  feet,  that  of  the 
tail  nineteen  Inches,  the  hain  w^nt  Ibur  inehca  kmg. 
Height  in  front  two  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches,  bchm-l 
(wo  feet  elven  inches;  cirr iimfercnce  close  to  the  fore- 
lecrs  wanting  half  an  inch  of  two  feet,  of  the  middle  of  the 
neck  a  foot,  and  of  the  head,  before  the  eara,  one  f^sr 
three  inches ;  the  ears  six  inches  high,  in  their  broade-t 
part  four,  erect,  but  not  exactly  shai]L  and  veiy  thicL 
From  the  tip  of  the  ntnzzle  to  the  ears,  mne  faidica  three- 
fourths,  and  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  five  inches  :  th-  I 
wliiskere  two  inches  and  a  half  lone,  and  black.    P ;  ' 
iipjicr jaw  pvojectiii£r  an  inch:  the  canine  teeth  ton  liro 
long,  although  they  were  vciy  much  worn;    eye  smal 
and  somewhat  sunk;;  Ironi  tlie  cu'  forwards  the  muzzir 
of  almost  equal  thickness  to  the'  tip.  Under  the  head  >  , 
neat  white  spot:  hm;  hair  witfiin  the  ears  and  eitieje 
half  of  tail  white  also.   Fore  and  hind  feet  to  the  c'  - 
lower  jaw  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  fon\  ard». 
extremity  of  upper  jaw  black:  rest  of  the   coat  clr^ 
yellowish-red.     Mane  conimencins:  at  the  occiput  is: 
continuing  erect  till  beyond  the  shoulder,  five  mche*  t'i 
three-fourths  long,  red  in  the  first  half  of  each  bairaat 
black  in  the  remainder  towards  the  tip.  nil  me  ' 

the  body,  inehiding  the  belly,  eieept  the  lownr  part  4 
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the  lore-'.cgs,  very  lon^,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the 
spine  lour  ir.ches  and  a  haJi'.  D  Azara  observes  that  it 
in  neither  coini)l«>teiy  flattened  nor  very  rough,  aad  woutd 
make  very  good  carpets.  Hair  of  the  tlil  nflier  boehy 
•nd  of  the  wine  ieogth  ee  od  the  b/adf, 

Habitf,  Fbod,  Jl-e.—iyAjaam.  ewufbt  four  nelM  tt  di^ 
fcrent  limes,  which  were  identical,  tlio  snnVi  t  towards  the 
end  ol"  September,  which  appeared  to  iuiii  ".u  have  been 
wheiptd  at  tlie  end  of  July  or  the  besriiinin^  of  August. 
D'AziMft'o  iriead  Nuseda  caught  aiiother  about  two 
nooths  old ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  domesticating  it,  fed  it  on 
mw  imU  whiiAi^  me  uaeole  to  digeit,  ead  iraieh  cvueed 
itedeilJi.  VAxtn  lod  Noeede  eeiii|i:fat  enotfacr  etev- 
wards,  about  three  months  old,  and  jji^ave  it  raw  beef  but 
Scldum :  whtsH  it  was  given  however  tlie  auiiuai  threw  it 
up,  and  to  prevent  this  its  meat  was  rooked,  but  still  it  was 
nut  digested.  This  aguan  got  loose  lirom  its  chain  and 
escaped.  During  its  short  captivity,  if  anybody  approached, 
it  gwwled  and  barked  UJue  a  dog,  but  worn  vmaxmttiy 
eaaeeofusedly.  It  drank  by  leppio^,  and  when  feedimr 
trod  on  the  flesh,  which  it  tore  to  pieces  with  it^  teeUi. 
This  animal  was  food  of  rats,  •ugnr-ca.iic,  oranj^c.^,  eups, 
and  small  birds,  but  its  attention  did  nut  appear  to  l)e  at- 
tracted by  the  poultry,  wliicli  sotaetiuies  pa.>;sed  witlun  its 
reach  without  its  attempting  to  povmee  upon  them. 

D'Ani»  Airther  stales  Uujt  im  a  wild  eMtt  Ham  do  not 
ooamiit  hfToe  on  Che  hende  or  waller  floebs;  Mt  ae  they 
inhabit  only  the  extensive  lowlwids  and  marshes  of  Para- 
guay as  far  as  the  river  Plata  and  near  its  mouth,  be  lias 
no  douljt  that  tluy  feed  on  rats,  (jmiiea-pi^'-^.  Miiuil  bird- 
aud  certain  vegistAblc«,  it  llie!>«  Ikii  lu  ihvir  w.ay ;  but 
chiefly  on  snaiU,  toads,  trogs,  and  other  reptiles,  and  oo 
the  laod-oiraha  which  ere  abundant  iu  the  plakw  end  sand- 
boaka.  Tihey  walk  with  very  long  paces,  bob  wmdi.  and 
•re^D'Anni  adds,  great  plunderers,  aJtbough  they  always 
fly  IVom  man,  and  even  from  dogs.  They  are  stuitary  in 
their  habits,  and  are  said  to  swim  well,  aiud  in  their  wild 
state  to  utter  no  sound  but  gtmau,  wbieh  they  oAeo  and 
loudly  repeat  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  gr^  dittaooe.  The 
sexes  h&Tf  po  t ery  marked  diflerence. 

Tbe  Aguam  dogs,  Dwticyon  of  9ualkt  met  a  diitiaat 
race ;  and  so  «w  the  Aguaift  Foxei^  O$rd0Bif<m  of  tiie 
same  author. 

WOLF-DOG.   Mot*  tbut  Ottft  nAAf  oflilis  4og  is 

known  by  thb  name. 

The  l('()lf-D«^  of  Spain  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  mastiff. 
The  noi>e  i»  pointed,  the  eara  arc  erect,  the  cod^  leoff  and 
tine,  the  tail  bushy  or  featliered.and  curling overlheoack. 
Tlie  colour  is  genentUy  white  with  laige  flalveua  or  taown 
patches.  Sometimee  the  coat  ia  closer. 

The  liiack  JVolf-Dn^  rf  the  Indians  q/"  Florida  is  de- 
Sdibcd  by  Bartram  as  not  diifering  from  the  wolves  of  tlie 
country  excepting  in  its  bark.  That  this  animal  is  saga- 
cious and  tnistwokhy,  appears  ijrooi  t^e  iact  that  ooe  was 
trained  to  watflh  aod  vmjf  tagMiu  hones  irittontaDy 
humaahelp. 

The  /mft  Wii^f-Dog  is  wnr  Teiy  rare ;  and,  iodeed,  the 
breed  had  beea  SO  OTOSisd,  th«|t  latterly  tvo  mae  seUkKB 

sccii  alike. 

Of  the  Lpv\intriu.<.  or  LoruriusAh^-  I^rinrr  qv  lA/emmer, 
which  was  led  m  a  iyemme  or  thon^,  and  aUppea  at  the 
"Tame,  and  was,  according  to  Dr.  Caiua,  a  dO(  tint  hunted 
both  by  aceot  and  sight,  as^in  foan,  betv/Mn  ttw  hound 
and  the  gi!e4iooiid,  reuwat  states  that  it  is  pr(Ari)ly  the 
kind  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Iri'.h  (Jrc-houtxl,  a 
dog,  when  he  wrote,  extremely  scarce  ai  that  kingdom, 
the  then  late  king  of  Poland  having  procured  IVom  thence 
•«  many  as  possible.  '  I  have,'  says  reauant,  '  ttcea  two  or 
three  in  the  whole  island :  they  were  of  the  kind  called  by 
M.  de  Bufihn  Lf  Grmi  Danoi*,  tmA  pnobably  ioipoded 
there  by  the  Danes,  who  long  poaicsscd  thai  kingdom. 
TTieir  use  seems  originally  to  have  been  for  the  ch.me  ol' 
wolves,  with  whieh  Ireland  swarmed  till  tJie  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy.  As  soon  as  those  animals  were 
extirpated,  the  number  of  the  dogs  decreased ;  Irom  that 
period  they  were  kept  only  for  state.' 

The  dog  here  mentiooea  is  the  Cam9  trraiut  htbermau. 

la  a  verr  old  priat  now  before  ns,  a  forester  is  repre- 
scnted  leading  one  of  these  Lycmme  d&gs.  It  is  smooth 
and  greyhound-like  in  its  form,  but  very  high  on  the  legs. 
aJld  stout  in  propoi-tion.  One  that  we  have  seen  vvasalso 
smooth,  as  was  the  drawing  of  anothci*.  The  ligure  iu 
Bairiak  ja  mootti;  but  the  flm  sepneseiitatiovla  liie 


Sport iiniui's  Cfibmrl  is  rough,  like  a  Highland  greyhound 
or  dccrhoand. 

Bewick  says  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  dog  kind,  and  its 
appearance  the  most  beautiful  and  majestic,  as  in  truth  it 
is.  He  ^eaks  of  it  as  only  to  be  fouad  in  Irdbuid,  and  as 
having  been  formerly  of  great  me  in  clearing  the  countij 
iV  m  ,  )! .  r  .  '  It  is,'  says  he,  '  now  extremely  rare,  and  is 
kept  laiit.-  for  show  than  use,  being  equally  unserviceable 
for  hunting  either  the  stag,  the  fox,  or  the  hare.  These 
dogK  are  about  three  feet  high,  generally  of  a  white  or 
cinnamon  colour,  and  made  somewhat  like  a  greyhound, 
but  aaore  rotwet ;  theii  aspect  is  mild,  and  thwir  disposi- 
tion gentle  and  peaeeatble :  tlinr  ^uglh  is  so  great,  Aat 
in  combat  the  mastiff  orbull-dog  is  far  from  beim,'  equal 
to  them.  They  mostly  seize  their  antagonist  by  the  back, 
and  shake  the-n  to  death,  which  their  great  aim  g«IM> 
rally  enables  them  to  do  with  ease.' 

The  author  of  the  SporUman^t  Cabinet  remarits 
that  the  Irish  grsytioDnd  is  so  lanelv  to  be  seen,  thift  it  is 
a  matter  of  dowt  whether  one  of  tne  ptire  aad  nuoixed 
breed  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  remote  yart  of  the 
country  from  whenee  they  arc  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  It  is  affirmed,  he  adds,  by  the  best  and  most 
respected  authunticji,  tlmt  the  Dania>li  dog,  tiie  Irish  grey- 
hound, and  the  Common  greyhound  of  this  country,  though 
they  appear  so  ditforent,  are  but  one  and  the  same  rasa  of 
dog. 

Next  to  this  in  size  and  strength  Bewick  places  the 
Scottish  Highland  greyhound  or  wolf-dog,  used  by  tt>* 
I  I  o-ftains  in  their  great  huntiiii:  jiarties,  and  of  which 
Walter  iioott's  Maida  ap]>ears  to  havebc€u  a  noble  raoderh 
example.  This  is  probably  the  race  to  which  Boethius  al' 
ludes  as '  genus  venaticum  oum  ceiecrimum  torn  aoffaeis- 
simuD,'  praimg  its  boldness  not  only  in  atiaefcing  wild 
beasts,  bat  enemies  and  robbere. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  speaking  of  ttie  Irish  grey, 
hound,  C.  tlihi'niirus.  remarks  i  1H40)  that  this  aiitiijut 
race  was  onirinally,  we  may  prettuine.  the  same  th* 
Scottish  ;  utid.  according  to  some  opinions,  was  not  found 
in  Ireland  in  its  greatest  development  until  the  Danes 
be|^  to  infest  tlie  coasts.  After  observing  that  no  sucii 
race  is  recorded  to  have  existed  anciently  in  Scandinavii 
or  Denmark,  and  that  its  eariiest  edkwr  wee  buff  or  pals 
ochrv.  in  that  respcet  also  approximating  the  breeds  of 
tlie  kiist.  and  that  the  mystieaJ  bitch  in  Druidical  lore 
appears  to  relVr  to  this  species,  both  in  Ihitain  and  Ire- 
land, he  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  antient  race,  \ikm 
the  Scottish,  may  have  bean  crossed  with  the  great 
Daoish  dog  by  the  Northmen,  and,  under  fa?ouiahla  aii^ 
cumstances,  may  hsTe  inereaeed  to  the  great  statoia 
since  so  much  annured. 

'  Of  the  specimens  we  have  seen,'  says  Col.  Smith,  'and 
the  figures  published,  no  two  appear  now  exactly  alike 
in  structure  or  colour,  so  that  maeUtf,  stag-iioiwd,  and 
blood-hound  may  likewise  have  been  crossed  with  tlie  an- 
tient mecies;  anifrooi  this  cirenmstanne,  no  doubt,  aiisea 
tiie  dilRienee  in  onafiHes  aacobcd  to  them.  Still  this  dog 
is  the  largest  in  Western  Europe;  and  tbt-  rx'irpntin  ot 
wolves  in  Ireland  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  ju.s:l_,  d  .e  to 
its  exertions.  The  bitch  kept  by  Buffon  killed  the  male 
wolf  she  was  bred  up  with,  which  proves  that  one  was 
more  than  a  match  lor  that  fierce  animal.  LmdAlta* 
nont  isssid  toliave  kept  the  last  dogs  of  tins  im^  and  it 
was  one  of  Ms  that  Mr.  Tjinbeit  dcaeribes  in  the  lAmamn 

Transactions.  But  we  heai-d  that  Loid  O'Neil  likewi.se 
had  some  ;  and,  still  later,  that  Mr.  Hamiiiou  Rowan  U!wd 
otten  to  appear  in  Dublin  with  a  QOH^aof  tfacae  najeStie 
dogs.'  (Naiuraiiifit  Ltbrary.) 

WOLF,  HIERO'NYMUS,  a  German  scholar  of  Uic  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  on  the  lath  of  Aiicnst,  Iditi,  at 
Dettiugen,  and  belonged  fo  a  noble  but  KOneed  tuaSltf. 
From  his  eaily  youth  he  showed  a  great  inclination  tc 
study,  but  his  father,  whose  means  were  very  limited,  and 
who  also  thouL'ht  tlic  delicate  constitution  of  his  son  un- 
suited  for  a  studious  life,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 
His  son  at  last  gave  way,  and  resolvedto  become  a  soldier; 
but  some  liooks  which  chance  threw  in  nis  way  again 
chenged  his  determination,  and  he  accordingly  went  to  the 
university  of  Tiibingen,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
( 'ameranus  and  J.  Schegk.  As  his  father  could  not  supply 
him  wi)h  money,  he  was  obli-^ed  to  become  a  stirt  of  literary 
servant  (famulus)  to  one  oi  the  protessors.  He  was  how- 
ever aoon  tired  of  thja  sitsalion,  and  went  to  Wunburg^ 
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where  he  got  a  place  a^;  cl*Tt  in  fhe  bishop's  office.  Here 
too  he  did  not  remain  long.  He  resigned  his  pos^t  and 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  ne  attended  the  lectures  of 
MebuMdithoii  and  otheis,  and  alio  besan  to  translate  some 
Greek  authon  into  Latin,  which  waa  nis  fcvourite  occupa- 
tion. In  1539  he  v;  tVom  Wittenberg  to  Niirnbcrsr, 
where  he  acted  for  a.  hiae  lus  assistant-maitcr  in  a  pubUc 
lehool,  until,  in  1543,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gym- 
aasiuni  at  Muhlbausen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melanch- 
thon :  but  Ui  Matlesa  dispoeition  did  not  allow  him  to 
remaia  timre  more  than  two  yean ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  returned  to  Numbergr.  After  having  stayed  here  for 
tome  time,  during  which  he  maintained  himself  by  giving: 

Erivale  lessons,  he  went  to  Strassburg.  The  next  lew  years 
e  spent  partly  at  Strassbiu'g  and  partly  at  Basic,  bcinp  all  ' 
the  while  zealously  engaged  in  preparing  his  eUitiutis  ol° 
Isocrates,  Uemoitbenes.  and  Aesehines.  From  Stratis- 
hatg  he  aeoampanied  tome  yoong  men  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek,  to  Pari*,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  he  returned 
to  Hasle.  He  now  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
then  went  to  Aupsburg,  where  he  at  length  found  a  rest- 
iiiK:-place.  Anton  lAiuper  received  him  into  liis  house, 
made  him  his  librarian,  and  employed  iitm  in  carrying  ou 
his  Latin  correspondence.  After  having  been  in  this 
•ituetion  tar  dx  yean,  from  1551  to  1507,  he  was  appointed 
prafeasor  of  flrcek  in  the  gymnasium  of  Augsburg.  Soon 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  obtained  in  addition  to  it  the  office  of  libra- 
rian of  the  public  library  of  llie  city  of  Auc^'burc:.  These 
offices  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  8tii  ol  UctuW,  158U. 

HieronymuiWolf  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn* 
ing't  ud  particularly  dtatingntahed  for  his  knowledge  of 
Oieek,  which  he  is  mid  to  have  written  vrith  gi«ater 
ftusility  than  I^tin.  Some  of  his  works  have  Greek  pre- 
faces, which  show  that  he  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Cn  1  k.  His  Latin  translations  from  Inc  Greek  are  more 
Cuthful  and  correct  than  elegant.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
discontented  disposition,  and  was  often  in  a  state  of  melan- 
dioly.  He  had  icarcely  any  friend,  and  was  never  married. 
Jb  waa  fond  of  aatrological  speculations.  Among  his 
editions  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  the  following 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  are  still  of 
great  value,  as  he  made  good  use  of  MSS. :— 1,  A  i  (  ni  l n 
of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Basle,  1552,  fol. ;  2,  An  abridged  edition  of  Suidas,  with  a 
Latin  tiaiMiation,  Basle,  1581.  fol. ;  3,  An  edition  of  De- 
noathcoce  and  Aesehines,  with  a  Latin  tnnelation,  the 
commentaiy  of  Ulpian,  Greek  scholia,  various  readings 
and  notes,  Basle,  1572,  fol. ;  4,  A  very  good  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Isocrates,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  The  edition  of  these  three  Attic  orators 
is  the  best  among  his  editions  of  antient  authors ;  5,  An 
edition  of  Zonaras,  with  a  Latin  translation,  for  which  Im 
collated  five  MSS.,  Basle,  1557,  fol. ;  6,  The  first  edition 
of  Nicetas  Acominatus,  with  a  Latin  traoilation,  Basle, 
1567,  fol.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  several  works  of  Cicero, 
which  hi)-,vr  \  or  are  not  of  much  value,  and  some  oritjinal 
treatises,  such  as  '  Dialogus  de  Usu  Astrolof^ia?,'  and  several 
others. 

(Brucker,  MtKelianea  Hutoriae  Philotophkae ;  Joeher, 
AUgemeines  Gelehrten  Lextcwf  Fr.  Fmiow,  Vermmkte 
Sekri/len,  Leipzig,  1843, 8vo.) 

WOLF,  .TOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  a  learned  Lutheran 

divine,  lu  in  on  the  21st  of  Febniary,  1683,  at  Werni- 
gcrode,  wlaif  lu.s  father  was  ecclcsiai^ticai  superintendent. 
In  lGt)5  the  family  removed  to  Hamhuiir,  where  the  father 
died  three  montlis  alter  his  arrival ;  but  youn^  Wolf  lound 
%lHiend  in  Johann  Albert  Fabricius,  who  received  him  into 
Ma  hooMt  allowed  him  the  «ae  of  his  extensive  library,  and 
also  gave  him  great  anistinoe  in  his  studies.  The  young 
man  availed  himself  of  thes*  opportunities,  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and  betbr<>  he  went  to  the 
I' 11  ,Vk  r^ity,  lie  had  not  only  read  the  most  important  amonir 
the  antient  writers,  but  also  the  whole  Commentary  of 
£ustatbim  upon  Homer,  and  conjointly  with  Peter  Zom 
he  drew  ma liit  of  the  autlioia  mentioned  in  that  com- 
mentuy.  Tbii  list  is  printed,  with  a  flew  impirovements,  in 
Fabricius's  *Bib1iotheca  Graeca*  (vol.  i.,  p.  457  r)01  i. 
Subsequently  he  made  n  sitnilnr  list  of  anthorn  referred  to 
in  the  Scholia  on  Apollonms  Kbodius.  which  is  likewiM^ 
printed  in  Fabricius  (vol.  iv..  p. '27ii-2Hrn.  Having  obtained 
a  acholartslnp,  w  hich  enabled  him  to  continuehilltndici|he 
we«ttn  1703  to  tlie  Univecsi^ofWtUenberg. 


He  took  his  dcgiee  of  M.A.  the  year  after,  and  in  1706 
he  began  lecturing  at  Wittenberg  on  philoi>ophical  sub- 
jects, but  as  the  disturbMWaa  (hen  caused  by  the  Swedes  in 
northern  Germany  drew  awar  manjr  of  the  students.  Wolf 
left  Wittenberg  in  1707,  and  returned  to  Hamburg,  la 

the  same  year  he  was  appointed  conrector  of  the  i^ymnasium 
at  Fiensbure,  but  he  employed  the  year  1708  in  a  journey 
throuu'i  Til  land  and  England,  and  spent  the  greater  psit 
of  the  time  in  examining  the  hbranes  of  these  couDtne^ 
especially  the  Bodleian  library.  On  Wsntum  he  resigned 
his  office  at  Flendnirs't  and  after  having  visited  Denmaik 
in  1710,  and  the  UniTeni^  of  Copenhagen,  he  went  to 
Wit tenbertf,  where  he  again  commenced  the  career  of  an 
academical  teacher,  as  professor  extraordinary  in  the  phi- 
losophical faculty.  His  lectures  win  ;  i\  uralily  received, 
but  a  few  years  after  he  accepted  the  otter  of  the  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  languages  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg, 
and  being  toon  after  promoted  to  tiie  rectorahip  of  the 
same  inetitutton,  he  abo  oUained  with  it  the  office  ef 
preacher  in  the  cathedral.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  he  held  this  pc«t 
until  his  deatli,  on  the  '25th  of  Ju'y,  1739. 

J.  C.  Wolf  wiis  never  uiarned :  his  unwearied  studies  and 
his  love  of  books,  which  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  from 
Fabricius,  left  no  room  for  any  other  attadunent.  He  had 
collected  an  immenae  numbw  of  Oriental  and  Rabliinkal 
works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  his  libranr 
amounted  to  upwards  of  25,000  volumes,  which  in  his  will 
he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Hamburp,  where  it  still  eTii>"-. 
Wolf  did  fur  Jewish  and  Kabbinical  literature  what  Fa- 
bricius did  for  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  his  work* 
on  those  aulllieeta  are  still  indispensable  to  thoee  who  stodjr 
Itet  brandi  of  literature.  His  principal  wwks  in  thn 
department  are — 1,  '  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  sive  notitia  tunt 
auctorum  Hebraeorum  cujuscunque  aetatis.  turn  scrip- 
torum,  quae  vel  Hebraice  primum  exarata  vel  ab  aliis  con- 
versa  sunt,'  Hamburg.  1715-33;  4  vols.  4to.  A  supnlt- 
ment  to  this  import  ant  work  was  published  byH.  F.  Kocner. 
under  the  title  'Nova  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,' Jena,  17B3 
and  1784,  2  Tola.  4to.  2;  *Hietoria  Lexicomm  Hdni- 
corum,'  Wittenbcrtr,  1705,  8vo.  Besides  theae  he  wrote 
several  treatises  on  Hebrew,  on  the  history  of  the  Mani- 
(fn  an^,  .'.  id  on  the  use  of  the  Rabbinical  literature.  TL. 
also  translated  Lardner  s  '  t'ledibility*  into  Latin. 
merits  as  a  classical  scholar  are  not  much  inferior  to  h:. 
merits  as  a  rabbinical  scholar.  The  following  list  contain* 
his  most  important  works  connected  with  claaaieal  liters- 
ture,  and  his  editions  of  antient  authors:  1,  'Dissertatio 
epistolica,  qua  Hieroclis  in  aurea  Pythagorae  carmim 
commentarius  nuper  in  Amelia  editus  (by  Needham)  par- 
tim  illustratur  et  partim  emendatur,*  &c.,  Leiprig,  1710. 
8vo. :  2,  '  Origenis  Philosophumena,'  Hamburg,  1706. 
8vo.:  3k  'libanii  Epistolae,'  with  notes  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, AuMterdam.  1738,  fol.  Ihy^  is  sUlI  the  best  edition 
of  the  Letters  of  Libanius,  and  containa  about  one  hundred 
letters  which  are  not  in  any  previout  edition,  and  which 
Wolf  had  before  edited  separately.  4,  *  Anecdota  Grae« 
sacra  et  profana,  ex  codicibiis  manu  exaratis  nunc  pnmua 
in  lucem  edita,  versione  Latina  donata  et  notia  ilhiftnti,* 
Hamburg.  1722  and  1723,  4  vols.  8vo. 


(Seelen,  Commentatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  C.JVoi^; 
Moller,  Cimbria  Literata ;  Gotte,  Mzt  udtmdet 
Europa,  Braunschweig,  1735,  &c.) 


GtithriH 


WOLF,  FRIKDRICH  AUGUST,  the  greatest  of  modem 
fJerman  scholars,  was  born  on  the  I'jth  of  February,  1739- 
at  Hainrode,  a  villacjc  in  the  county  of  Hoheiiste'in,  near 
Nordhauiien,  where  his  father  was  orpamst,  and  from 
whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Nordhausen,  arhl 
appointed  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools  of  the  place.   L  p 
to  his  seventh  ^ear,  when  he  entered  the  gymnasiua  « 
Nordhausen,  Wolf's  education  was  conducted  with  gm: 
care  and  strictness  by  his  parenl.*.    Under  the  infltiepce 
of  Hake,  the  head  of  that  institution.  Wolf  concer-  > 
that  love  of  antiquity  which  never  forsook  him,  ans 
the  same  teacher  also  implanted  in  his  mind  a  hal  t 
which  characterises  his  wnolc  Uteiaiy  life,  the  hal)it 
thinking  and  judging  fbr  Idmself  withoot  bdnff  swayed  It 
any  a\ithority,  and  of  pursuing  only  one  thing  at  a  tjrr 
By  following  this  system,  and  makini;  conscientious  use 
hi's  time.  Wolf,  even  before  he  went  to  the  university,  t  -- 
read  all  the  most  important  antient,  as  well  as  Cxenna 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers.    I  lis  fatW» 
intention  via  to  make  him,  aa  well  M  hia  brother  Oeef 
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P^ednch,  a  nrofesiional  musician ;  and  after  he  himself  had 
frivcri  him  all  the  theoretical  and  pmctical  in^tnufion  he 
was  capabk?  of,  he  sent  both  son*  to  the  learnt^  orieaniAl 
Sthriiter,  who  al^M5  iii.-.tructid  them  in  mathematics,  a  science 
to  which  Priedrich  Au^u^tt  had  an  aversion  throughout 
life.   But  old  Woh  's  plan  was  adopted  only  by  Georg 
Fricdrich ;  for  although  Priedrich  August  was  fond  of 
nnnic,  sang  and  played  several  instruments,  yet  he  re- 
gaalt'd  tiie  art  only  ii-s  ati  flogant  amusenunt,  and  was 
resolved  to  follow  tne  cour^  of  study  which  he  had  com- 
nitnccd  at  the  cr^mnasium.   In  1777  he  accordingly  went 
to  the  uoivexuty  of  Gottingen  to  study  philology  cxclit- 
•iT^jr.   SCb^  akrajps  prised  private  study  more  than  any 
oUiar;  and  in  oonwquenc^  of  this  he  was  highly  irregular 
in  his  attendance  in  the  lecture-rooms.   Heyne  observed 
this  inclination  in  Wolf,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Heyne 
was  going  to  lecture  on  Pindar,  and  Wolf  wanted  to  enter 
his  name  as  one  of  his  hearers,  Heyne  refused  to  admit 
him.   From  this  moment  Wolf  avoided  Heyne,  and  did 
not  CTcn  attempt  to  beeome  a  member  of  the  philological 
Mnunary,  though  in  a  financial  point  of  view  it  would  have 
been  a  materiu  assistance  to  him.    But  Wolf  nevertheless 
lived  happy  and  retired  at  Gottinpen,  and  he  made  up  the 
deticiencies  in  his  finances  by  giving  private  le!>i>on5  to 
other  students  in  Greek  and  Engfish ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  in  older  to  have  an  Eiu^lieh  book  which  he  misrht 
read  with  liii  pupQa,  he  published,  in  ITiS,  an  edition  of 
ShaJcspere's  •Macbeth.*  \sith  explanatory  notes.  Heyne 
was  at  the  time  a  man  of  paramount  influence  in  all  scho- 
lastic matters  in  Germany,  and  Wolf  before  leaving  the 
university  presented  to  lum  a  dissertation  on  Homer,  in 
which  he  explained  some  points  on  which  he  ventured  to 
differ  from  Hejme ;  but  Hejno  pmmptorily  refused  to 
r«adit. 

In  1779  Wolf  left  Gottingen,  and        immediately  arter 
appointed  teacher  in  the  paeda<:otriuui  ;il  Ilfeld.    ifere  he 
made  himself  firet  known  to  scholars  by  his  edition  of 
Plato's  '  Symposium' (I^ipzig,  17B2,  Hvo. ;  a:>econd  edition 
appeared  in  1828),  with  notes  and  a  valuable  introduction 
in  German.  The  manner  in  which  Wolf  treated  hit  author 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  minivfrr,  Baron  von  Zedlitz.    In  con- 
•equence  ui  tins  publication  Wolf  was  appointed,  in  17H.2, 
rector  of  the  public  school  at  Osterode,  at  the  foot  of  the  i 
Harz  mountaiiu.   In  the  year  following  he  received  two 
invitations,  one  to  the  office  of  rector  of  the  gymnasmm  at 
Goca,  and  the  other  to  that  of  ordinaqr  profewor  of  phiJo- 
■ophy  in  the  mdversitv  of  Halle,  and  rector  of  the  paeda- 
srogica!  in-^titnte,  which  was  then  connected  with  tne  uni- 
vtM-sity.    Although  the  po*t  at  Halle  was  less  lucrative 
than  that  at  Gera,  Wolf  preferred  it,  because  it  opened  to 
him  a  wider  aud  more  satisfactory  sphere  of  action.  His 
modeof  tmdiing  at  Halle  was  so  different  from  that  which 
hmd  bean  euslomary,  that  in  the  fijatyean  hawaa  little 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  itodenta.  and  he  gra- 
iliiiillv  (liscTvered  that  he  miut  descend  1o  the  capacity 
knowledge  of  his  hearers.    From  the  time  that  he 
niloptcd  this  plan  his  lecture-room  was  always  crowded, 
and  the  greatest  zeal  prevailed  among  the  students.  With 
the  assistance  of  Baron  vun  Zedlit^  Wolf  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  pacdigoncal  inctttute  of  Halle  into  a 
philologicaTiRDiiuuy,  amnJar  to  ttiat  which  Hevne  eon- 
<Iucted  at  Gottingen.   As  an  academical  teacher  Wolf  fol-  ; 
lijwed  his  own  way,  and  bcin?  thoroughly  convinced  that  j 
1  here  is  no  fitter  means  of  educating  men  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  life  than  the  study  of  the  antient  languages 
and  aotiquitv  generally,  his  great  object  was  to  train  a 
number  ot  abte  teachers,  who  were  to  diffuse  sound  prin- 
ciples of  education  throughout  Germany,  and  counteract 
t  tie  numerous  empirical  scliemes  which  were  then  afloat 
and  threatened  to  undermine  all  sound  mental  trainiufr. 
Wolf  alway.s  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  to  work 
eu»  n  teacher ;  literary  labours  and  reputation  werc.matten 
of  lecondary  importance  with  him.   To  give  the  reader 
•ODie  n<^on  of  nis  extraordinary  activity  as  a  teacher,  we 
cnav  mention  the  fact,  that  during  the  twenty-three  years 
of  fiis  prolessorship  at  flalle  he  delivered  upwards  of  fifty 
c;oiin>es  of  lecturt^h  uu  different  subjects  of  anliijuity,  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  did  in  conducting  the  philological 
seminary.   In  order  to  supply  a  suitable  text  of  Hesiod 
for  the  purpose  of  ftCOoneMT  lectures  on  mythology,  he 
published,  in  1784,  an  edition  of  Hesiod's  'Theogony,' with 

preface  and  some  notes.  About  tliis  time  hi^  attention 


was  drawn  to  the  Homei  ic  poems  by  the  l  equest  of  a  pub- 
lisher to  prepare  an  edition  of  them.  Many  years  how- 
ever passed  away  before  this  plan  was  realized.  In  1789 
he  published  his  celebrated  edition  of  Demosthenes'  ora- 
tion against  Leptiaea,  together  with  the  declamation  of 
Aelius  Arittidet  on'  the  same  subject.  The  learning  dia« 
played  in  the  introduction,  tlie  excellent  commentary,  and 
the  ingenious  emendations  of  the  text  established  his  re- 

f)utation  as  a  fir^t-rate  scholar  and  critic.  In  1795  he  at 
eiigth  published  the  results  of  his  Homeric  studies  in  the 
celebrated  'Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,'  in  which  he  de- 
veloped his  views  on  the  origimd  form  of  the  '  Iliad*  and 
'  Odyssey,'  explained  the  history  of  these  poena,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  their  oritrinal  form  mieht  be 
restored.  With  extraordinaiy  sagacity  and  learning  he 
here  endeavours  to  showtliat  the  '  Jliad'  and  the  'Odyssey' 
in  their  present  form  are  not  the  work  of  Homer,  but  tfic 
works  of  several  rhapsodist^  which  were  Mibae^nenlfy  pat 
together  and  made  up  into  the  present  two  ip;cs  bearing 
the  name  of  Homer.  This  work  created  a  f  reat  sensation 
all  through  Europe,  and  eave  rise  to  num<  roiis  historical 
and  antiquarian  iiivcstipafions.  Several  scholars,  anil 
among  them  Heyne,  endeavour^jd  to  uimini.sh  Wolf's 
meritsi  by  asserting  that  they  had  entertained  similar  ideas 
respecting  the  Homenc  poems ;  and  Heyne  went  so  tu 
as  to  say  that  Wolf  had  done  notliinjc  but  strung  together 
the  notions  which  he  had  gathered  at  GSttingen.  Thb 
unfounded  assertion  provoked  Wolf  to  publish  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  Heyne,  '  Briefe  an  Heyne,  eine  Beilai,'e 
zu  den  neuesten  Untersuchungen  iiber  Homer'  (Berlin. 
1797, 8vo.),  the  first  three  of  which  are  models  of  a  learned 
controversy  and  exquisite  irony.  Wolf 's  '  Prolegomena.' 
have  unquestionably  had  greater  inftuence  than  any  other 
learned  production  of  modem  times;  and  although  the 
results  at  v.h:c!i  'hr  mithor  had  arrived  are  now  almn  ♦ 
universally  rt  t^uidLJ  untenable,  or  are  at  least  gnatly 
modified,  \  ii  iIk  work  begot  that  spirit  of  critical  investi- 
gation which  has  ever  since  characterized  the  best  among 
the  learned  works  of  Germany.  It  was  Wolf  who  gave 
thia  impulse.  In  the  years  1801  and  1802^  in  which  his 
literary  activity  was  greatest,  he  published — 1,  Fite  ot»- 
tions  of  Cicero  f '  Post  rcditum  in  senafi;,' '  AA  Qv.-ritr--  post 
reditum,'  'Pro  dorao  ad  pontificei>,'  '  Dc  ll.iiu.spti:u;u  re- 
spoiisis,' and  'Pro  Marcello'), and  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  these  orations  are  spurious,  that  they  are  mere  de- 
clamationa  of  later  rhetoricians,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  Cicero :  2,  His  edition  of  Suetonhis,  in  4  vola.  8vo.  ihdp- 
zig,  1802%  with  the  notes  of  Enoeeti,  Isaac  Ckaanbon,  and 
some  of  his  own.  This  edition  contains  also  the  frr  rn:  mts 
of  the  •  Monumentum  Ancyranum,'  and  of  the  '  Fasti  Prae- 
nestini.'  3,  A  collection  of  his  smaller  essays  and  occa- 
sional orations  delivered  at  Halle,  'Vermiscnte  Schrinen 
und  Aufkatze  in  Lat.  und  Deutscher  Sprache,'  Halle,  1802, 
Svo.  Duriiu;  this  period  Wolf  leceivca  leveral  honourable 
invitations  frtm  Aher  nniverattics;  In  t7M  an  invitation 
to  a  profeAsorshin  at  I^yden ;  in  1798  another  sls  chief 
manager  of  all  ttie  learned  schools  in  Denmark  ;  and  in 
1803  a  third  invitation  to  Munich.  But  he  declined  all 
Uiese  flattering  offers,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  by  the  Pr\is- 
sian  government  with  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salaiy 
and  uw  title  of  privy  councillor  (Gelieinier  Rath).  During 
the  time  from  1804  to  1907  he  was  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  hi.s  text  of  the  Homeric  poems  Clx'ijizig,  4  vols. 
Hvo.X  A  second  and  still  better  edition  is  that  of  1K17,  in 
4  vols.  12mo.  It  was  reprinted,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Her- 
mann, Leipzig,  IB£5,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  IK-JK,  in  4  vols. 
12mo.  Wolf  had  not  finished  his  edition  of  Homer  when* 
after  the  diaaateia  of  1^,  the  universily  of  Hallo  van 
closed.  As  Wolf  had  no  propertv,  he  was  for  a  time  in 
considerable  difficulties.  In  1807  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  devoting  his  energy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  capital,  of  which  he  was  a 
niemLer.  Here  he  also  took  a  most  active  pait  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  university  of  Berlin.  For  himself  he  wished 
to  have  the  general  supenitfcadenee  of  all  the  schools  at 
Berlin,  and  the  management  of  a  philological  seminary 
which  was  to  be  connected  with  new  university  and  the 
gymnasia  of  Horhn,  and  for  wliich  he  drew  up  aa  excel- 
lent plan.  In  the  meantime  he  aho  ohlainL'd  a  high  office 
in  the  ministry  for  public  instruction :  but  as  he  could  not 
realize  his  f^ans,  and  as  the  duties  of  his  several  offices 
engrossed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  wiiich  he  would  have 
preferred  to  devote  to  teaching— his  tkvourite  occupation 
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—he  withdrew  from  pubfie  servient  but  beinEr  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  academy,  ne  ratenred  to  himself  the  right  of 
lecturing  in  the  vniTeraHjr  on  todi  nibjects  as  misht  be 
most  agrecaV)1e  to  him.  During  the  period  of  leisure 
which  now  followed,  hu  de  voted  nearly  ail  his  time  to  lite- 
rnry  labours.  From  1807  to  ISIO  ho  cditod,  together  with 
Buttmann,  the  'Museum  der  Altorthumswissenschaft' 
(Berlin,  2  vok.  flvo.):  the  first  vohimu  contains  Wolf's 
celebimted  treatiae  'Dantellung  d«r  Alterthunuwisscn- 
•dnft  meh  B«gri1f,  Umfanr,  ZiHeek  nnd  Werth,' which 
was  reprinted  at  I>eipzig,  18«,  Svo.,  together  with  a  select 
number  ol  his  smaller  cs*a\-s,  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann.  This 
treatise  is  the  first  in  wfiic  h  Philology,  or  the  Alterthuras- 
wisaenschall  (a  word  for  which  an  etmivalcnt  is  much 
wanted  in  English),  was  treated  as  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  In  1812  he  edited  tliree  dialogues  of  Plato 
(•  Euthyphro,'  'Apologia  Socratis,'  and  'Crito'),  Berlin, 
i  vol.  4to.,  with  an  elegant  Latin  translation.  From  1817 
to  1820  he  edited  a  periodical,  '  Lilerarische  Analckten* 
(Berlin,  4  voU.  Svo.  ,  juMhap^  thi'  bi^st  philological  journal 
that  has  ever  been  published,  lie  gave  it  up  suddenly  in 
1K20,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  pre>s 
by  government,  to  which  he  wa.s  unwilling  to  submit. 
Some  years  artcr  this  he  began  to  suffer  fromlll  health.  In 
April,  1824,  he  travelled  to  the  south  of  France  for  the 
])urpose  of  restoring  his  health,  but  he  never  returned  to 
his  countiy :  he  died  at  Mtneille,  on  the  18th  of  Augmt, 
1824. 

An  interesting  volume  compiled  from  the  pajicrs  wliich 
Wolf  had  left  on  matters  of  education,  was  edited  In  W. 
Korte,  Wolf's  son-in-law,  under  the  title  •  Ueber  Erzicliung, 
Schulc,  Universitiit  (Consilia  Scholastica).'  QuedUnburg 
und  Leipzig,  1835, 8vo.  After  the  death  of  Wolf  several 
of  his  former  jmpils  s«  t  ahiiuf  editing  some  of  IVm  most 
important  courses  ol  kctures,  but  the  haste  and  eart  h  ^is- 
ness  with  which  the  task  was  undertaken  have  lefl  much 
lo  be  desired.  These  lectures  are — 1, '  Eiicydopaedie  der 
Philolope.'  edited  liy  Stockmann,  Leipzig,  IS*),  I  vol. 
8vo. ;  2,  'Vorlesungen  uber  die  AlteiUnimswissenschaft,' 
edited  by  Giirtler,  T.eipzig,  1831-35, 5  vols.  8vo. ;  3,  •  Vorle- 
suris;cn  iibfr  die  vicr  crslen  Ges'Ln^c  von  Homer'a  Ilias,' 
edited  by  Uslcn,  liem,  1831, 3  vol>.  Svo. 

(Hanhart,  Erintieruiigcii  an  Fr.  A.  IVolf,  Basel,  1825, 
Svo. ;  W.  Korte,  Lebm  und  Studien  Fr.  A.  WolCs,  d^t 
Philologen,  Eesen,  1S33,  2  vols.  Svo. ;  S.  F.  W.  Hoff- 
mann's firitface  to  Fr.  A.  WoJ/'s  Dartiethmg  der  AIUT' 
ihumneititf.nschqftJ) 

WOLFE,  .TAMES,  was  bom  at  Wcsterham  in  Kent,  on 
the  ifilh  ui  Jatmary,  1736.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe, 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  array;  some  bioirriiptui-s  c.-iil 
him  lieutenant-general ;  his  son's  monument  at  Greenwich 
styles  him  only  colonel. 

'A  commission  obtained  for  James  at  an  early  age. 
In  1747  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafcldt,  and  hibl 
the  good  I'ortimc  \o  distinguish  himselfby  bi--  ]'rc^f'nrc  of 
mind  at  a  critical  jiincture.  The  treaty  of  Aix-!n.-( 'h:i])c-ll(.' 
resfort'd  pcaci-  t<)  Europe  in  coiiin«'  of  tlic  Ticxt  year; 
but  Wolfe  found  means  to  keep  alive  Msc  favyurabk  iisi- 
prcsiion  he  had  made  on  the  minds  ol  li  superior  officers 
in  action  by  the  skiU  and  attention  wliich  he  evinced  in 
the  irksome  routine  duties  of  training  and  preserving  dis- 
cipline, llie  precision  with  which  the  >i\  British  bat 
talions  of  infantry  pr  ri'onned  their  evolutions  on  the  iield 
of  Mimleii  :  17'>'J  \  iiiui  the  firmness  with  which  tlu-y  kept 
their  ground  when  exposed  in  consequence  ot  Lord  George 
Sackville'a  diUdorinese  in  bringing  up  the  cavalry,  were  in 
a  ^reatmearare  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  Wolfe  duiio^ 
the  peace.  During  the  seven  ycaia  of  peace  vhieh  suc^ 
corded  1748,  he  gnduaUy  rose  to  the  lank  of  lieutenant- 
cuiunel. 

Hostilities  re-comnu'nceJ  lirtween  Fiance  and  Gr>.at 
Britain  in  1753,  and  in  17u7  Wolle  was.  appointed  quarter- 
master-peneral  to  the  forces,  under  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
intended  to  attack  Kocbfort  Wliile  the  military  and 
naya!  conmiandert  of  that  mismanasred  expedition  were 
wasting  time  in  idle  confrt)Vi  r^y.  W.  lfe  landed  one  ni  -bt 
and  advanced  two  miles  iulo  the  ci>u!»!r)".  His  re];;Ht  ot 
the  absence  of  any  obstacles  to  a  descent,  and  hi-  iWiTeiit 
recommendations  tliat  it  should  be  made,  were  disregarded, 
but  they  became  known  to  Pitt,  and  were  the  main  reason 
of  his  aflenwards  selecting  Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 

lAl7B8WoUi»  waasent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
on  (he  eiveditioa  agaiiiii  CSape  Breton,  in  vhieh  Boeeawea 


coinmanded  the  sea  and  Amherst  the  land  forces.  The 
brunt  of  the  French  fire  in  landine  before  Louiftbourg  was 
borne  by  the  left  divtaon  under  'Wolfe ;  the  attaeka  %tiie 

centre  and  right  divisions  being  mere  feints  to  distract  the 
enemy.  The  after  operations  of  the  «eee  were  a\so  in  a 
fjreat  moa.sure  conducted  by  Wolfe  ;  and  it  \\as  au  lionour- 
able  trait  in  the  character  of  Amhei'st  Uiat,  m  hi*  dis- 
patches, he  allowed  his  britradier  the  full  credit  of  his 
actions.  The  landing  was  eiffecled  on  the  8th  of  June: 
Louiaboui^  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  JvDy.  Volfe  MM 
aner\vards  returned  to  England. 

In  1759  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Quebec  by 
Pitt,  who  had  resolved  to  deprive  the  French  crown  of  its 
most  important  settlements  in  America.  The  command  of 
the  sea-forces  was  intrusted  to  Saundert :  tiie  command  of 
the  land-forces  (7000  men,  including  provincials}  to 
Wotfe.  The  embarkation  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  CMcm 
on  the  26th  of  June :  the  fort  of  Niagara  had  been  cnrren- 
dercd  to  the  Engliidi  under  Amherst  the  dav  before.  In 
Atiiriist  Wolfe  issued  a  proclamation  to  tnc  Canadian 
peasants,  in  forming  them  that  his  forces  were  masters  of 
the  river,  while  a  powerful  army,  under  General  Amherst, 
threatened  their  country  from  the  interior,  calling  upon 
them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  straggle 
between  the  French  and  English  crowns,  ai)d  promimng  to 
protect  them  in  their  posesnons  and  the  exercise  of  their 
relitrion.  Montcalm  had  concentrated  dl  the  forces  he 
could  raise  in  the  province  in  Quebec,  which  be  had  forti- 
fied in  a  masterly  manner.  The  months  of  July  and 
August  were  spent  in  reoeated  unsucocssful  attempts  to 
drive  the  French  from  tneb  advantageous  poirt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Montmorcnci.  On  the  ni^  between  the 
12th  and  ISth  of  September  Wolfe  landed  nis  troops  imme- 
diately above  Quebec,  and,  favoured  by  the  night,  ascended 
the  bills  which  command  that  citv-  ffoni  the  west.  Mont- 
calm, when  he  learned  that  the  English  were  in  poss«  • 
ot  these  heights,  saw  at  once  that  nothing  but  a  battle 
could  save  the  town,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
The  battle  was  strenuous] v  contested,  tmt  the  French  at 
length  gave  way.  Montcalm  and  Wolffe  ffell  in  the  action, 
and  their  seconds  in  conunar.d  were  both  clangerouslj 
wounded,  and  obiicjed  to  leave  tJie  field  before  the  fate  ot 
the  day  was  decided.  Five  days  after  the  aedim  QnclNe 
surrendered,  and  (Janada  was  lost  to  France. 

The  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  most  dwelt  upon  l^lus 
contemoorariea  was  bis  anient  and  fearless  spirit  of  eTit<»'- 
prise.  nis  skill  as  a  discipltnarian  however,  the  pains  he 
took  to  ascert;dn  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  RocblVirl.  and 
the  ari^aiments  by  wliich  lie  supported  the  propoanl  of  a 
descent,  and,  al)ov<'  all,  his  K'tter  adtbci^ed  to  the  prime 
minister  from  his  bead-qiuu-ters  at  Montninrenci,  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  show  that  this  quality  was  combiaed 
with  an  iMiaenrani  and  deliberate  mind.  Enterprise  wis 
with  Wolfe  the  result  of  perfect  and  laboriously  attained 
knowledixe  of  his  position. 

It  is  to  l)e  retjrelted  that  the  correspondence  of  Wolfe 
which  is  known  to  i'xist  has  not  l>ecn  j^ivcn  to  the  world. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  the  military  men.  for  bisda- 
racter  as  a  soldier  was  iilmoat  perfeetf'tboiigii  the  Add  in 
which  his  talents  were  developed  was  a  narrow  one.  TTic 
task  was  mulertaken  by  Southcy  and  afterwards  by  Gleig : 
but  reliiKpiished  li}'  liotli  from  unexplained  diffic^L]'i« 
which  intervened.  Michaud,  jeunc,  is  in  tiror  when  h« 
says,  in  the  •  Biotrraphie  Umver^elle,"  that  the  '  Ijfe  and 
Correspondence  of  Wolfe'  was  published  at  London  ia 
1827  ;  it  was  only  announced.   Tne  author  of  the  article 

*  Wolfe,  Jamei^'  in  the  •  Encyclmsdia  Americana,'  bss^ 
without  aeknowledgment,  copied  Miduuid's  aketeh,  a»J 
this  mistake  with  the  rest.  The  only  materials  for  the  Ijit 
of  Wolfe  are  contained  in  the  first  three  voluaieb  of  thr 
'  Annual  ReLji^ter'  (edited  by  Burke);  in  a  very  shsJIua 
'  Life  of  General  James  Wolu;,' '  attempted  according  to 
the  rules  of  eloquence,'  by  a  writer  who  designates  faimaelf 

*  J.      published  in  1760 ;  and  in  the  gaxettee. 

Hie  death  of  W<dfe  made  a  deep  impression  in  ^ngiaad 
TTie  ;nost  finicliinir  in.-^tan'  e  is  mentioned  bv  nmkc  : — *  A 
little  ciieumstanee  was  talked  of  al  that  tune,  a.nd  it  de- 
serves to  l)e  i  i  corded,  as  it  showg  a  fineness  of  sentimcr?. 
and  a  justness  oi  thinking  in  the  lower  kind  of  people  thstf 
is  rarely  met  with,  even  amongst  persons  of  ediicatioa. 
The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  otyect  marked  ixi 
for  pity  by  great  and  peculiar  diflbreas;  the  public  wotflit 
piercea  her  ndDd  with  %  peeuliir  aflUouoo,  Wno  bad  cxpt 
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Aum/L  the  dutiful  son,  the  amiable  domei>lic  character, 
whibt  the  world  admired  the  accompUshed  officer.  Within 
a  few  montfut  she  had  lost  her  husband ;  she  now  lost  his 

?on,  her  only  chilli.  Tlio  populace  of  tho  where 
she  lived  unanimously  agreed  to  admit  no  illuminations  or 
fireworks,  or  any  other  sign  of  rejoicing  whatsoever  near 
her  house,  lest  tney  should  seem,  by  an  ill-timed  triumph, 
to  in.sult  over  her  grief.  Tlicrc  was  a  justness  in  thu^  and 
whoever  knows  the  people  knows  that  they  made  no  small 
laeriflce  on  this  occasion.' 

James  Wolfe  fell  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  His  rcmain.s 
wire  intt  rred  at  Greenwich.  A  nionununt  was  erected  to 
Ills  memory,  in  17G0,  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  native 
parish:  a  public  monument  in  VVcstminstcr  Abbey  was 
Voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  ITSOi  and  opened  tu 
the  puUie  in  1773:  a  nsjcble  statue  was  Totea  by  the 
Assembly  ofMassachusetts. 

WOLFE,  KEV.  CHART.ES,  was  born  nt  Dublin,  Mth 
Di'ci'inber,  1701,  and  was  tlie  youngest  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe.  E^q.  of  Blackiiail,  in  the  county  of  KilJarc  (of  the 
same  family  with  General  Wolfe).  Tlie  death  of  his  father 
while  Charles  was  still  a  child  occasioned  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  Eoghuid.  After  being  at  leveral  schools  he 
was  finally  sent  to  Winchester  college,  where,  under  Mr. 
Richards,  senr.,  he  distin<ruishcd  himself  l)y  hi^  lapid  pro- 
gress in  classical  ltnowledi,'c  ar.d  r>];(  ri,illy  'ly  tlu-  taU  nl  he 
showed  for  Greek  and  Latin  vrr^ificntiun.    \n  isiO'J  he  en- 
tered the  univcKity  of  Dublin,  w  here  at  the  itsual  period  be 
obtiiined  a  schofanhip,  and  became  a  most  active  college 
tutor.  Most  of  hb  poems,  his  biographer  tells  us,  were 
written  within  a  very  short  period,  during  his  abode  in 
college.    Ho  toiik  his  degree  of  B..\.  in  1S14,  and  .soon 
.ifler  CommrnceJ  the  tiisk  of  readitijj  for  a  fellowship;  luil 
:ilt!iouirli  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a  decided  j^eiuus  Ibr 
mathematics,  his  habits  of  study  were  always  llnpul.^ive 
and  desultory,  and  he  soon  6agc;ed  in  this  attempt.  A  dis- 
ajipointment  in  love  which  he  met  with  at  last  determined 
hiro,  ta  1817,  to  i^ive  it  up  altogether ;  the  Income  of  (he 
scholarsliip  would  have  enabled  him  to  marry  th»e  lady  to 
whom  he  w  as  attached  ;  '  but,  unhappily,'  sa\  s  his  biogra- 
pher, '  the  statute  wiiich  rendered  uiar.'iajje  incoinpatil>le 
with  that  honourable  station  had  been  lately  revived.'  It 
s  stated  however  that  this  circumstance  had  no  influence  in 
determining  the  ehoioe  of  hisjprofessioa ;  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  or  ham  ttiBid  had  always  been  towards  the  ndnis- 
try.   Aooordlnrily,  he  todt  holy  orders  in  November,  1817, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  curacy  of 
Hallyclnc:  in  file  county  of  Tyrone,  from  which  however  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  removed  to  the  extensive 
parish  of  Donoughmore,  where  he  officiated  in  the  >>amc 
oapaoitY.  Here  Wolfe  devoted  himself  with  activity  and 
seal  to  nis  spiritual  calling,  and  soon  acquired  in  an  extra^ 
ordinary  degree  the  attachment  of  his  parishioners  of  all 
denominations.    But  his  exertions,  and,  still  more  perhaps 
than  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  others,  his  neglect  of 
his  own  health  and  comfort,  speedily  began  to  wear  him 
down;  a  consumptive  tendency  in  his  constitution,  of 
wliich  some  wmpwos  had  appeared  while  he  was  at  col- 
lege, was  conflnncd;  a  hurried  journey  which  he  made  to 
Scotland  in  May,  1821,  (in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  at 
a  public  meetini^  held  in  Edinburgh  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Iri-h  Tract  Society,'  brought  his  malady  stul- 
dcnly  to  a  height ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  home 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  parish  and  place  himself  under 
medical  treatment  at  Dublin.  There  for  a  short  time  he 
continued  to  preach  ooeasiooally  with  his  usual  energy; 
but  he  gradually  got  worse ;  as  winter  approached  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  he  should  go  to  the  south  of  France, 
but  after  being  twice  driven  back  to  Holyhead  he  ?ave  up 
the  attempt,  and  fi.\ed  himielf  near  Exeter;  on  the  return 
of  summer  he  came  back  to  Dulilin  ;  in  AujLju^t  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Bordeaux;  in  November,  as  a  lnj>t  remaining 
hope,  he  removed  to  the  shelter  of  the  Cove  of  Cork  ;  and 
here  he  expired  on  the  momtaK  of  the  21st  of  Febnuuy, 
1823^  in  the  commencement  of  his  thlrly-second  year. 

His  literary  compositions  were  collected  and  published 
in  182.'3  by  his  fnend  the  Rev.  .lohn  A.  Russdl,  M.A., 
archdeacon  of  Cloghcr,  under  the  title  of  '  U'  i:iai:is  of  the 
iate  Rev.  Charles  \Volfe,  A.B.,  Curate  of  Donoughmorc, 
Diooeae  of  Armagh.'  From  this  small  volume,  which  has 
been  veij  popiuar  (the  edition  before  us,  printed  in 
1888^  ia  cukA  tiie  Seventhj),  the  above  ftcts  mwo  been 
taken.  An  intensttDg  ahetdi  of  Wdft'a  bistfliy  is  also 


given  in  a  l2mo  volume  entitled  *  College  RecoUectioiH^* 

Sublished  at  London,  in  the  same  year  with  Archdeacon 
'ubmI^b  work,  but  we  believe  some  months  before  it. 

Tlic  'It  ninins'  vlilling  pp.)  consist  princinally  of 
Fifteen  Sermons,  nn  appeiiclix  of  miscellaneous  lliought* 
and  other  fragments,  and  m  ine  juvenile  poems,  some 
letters,  and  oUier  conipositiooia  inserted  in  the  Memoir, 
V.  hich,  including  these,  occupies  nearU-  half  the  volume. 
Wolfe's  liteiaiy  reputatton  rests  on  lus  iamoos  ode  entitled 
*  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,*  which  he  composed  in 
1817,  on  reailinir  Sontlu  y's  prose  narrative  in  Ifie  'F-din- 
hur^^h  Annual  Ke^i>ter,'  anJ  which  first  appeared  .soon 
alter  with  his  initials,  tluiui^h  \'.ithout  his  knowledge,  in 
the  '  Newry  Telegraph,'  from  which  it  was  immediately 
copied  into  the  London  papers,  .ind  from  them  into  those 
of  Dublin.  The  poem,  which  in  the  pathos  of  a  noble  aim* 
plicity  has  rarefy  been  surpassed,  drew  much  attention 
frt)m  the  fust ;  hat  its  authorshi^i  rt  mainetl  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  a  small  circle  of  Wolfe's  Iriends  or  associates,  until 
the  question  came  to  he  publicly  discussed  in  consccpience 
of  a  high  encomium  stated  in  Captain  Medwin's  '  Conver- 
sations of  Byron'  : published  in  1824),  to  liave  been  paiwed 
upon  it  by  his  lordship.  The  lines  were  attributed  to  van 
ous  writers;  and  claimants  to  the  honour  of  Imving  pro 
duced  them  have  started  up  from  time  to  time,  some  even 
within  the  last  three  or  lour  yeai^s;  hut  none  of  these 
attempts  to  defraiul  the  true  author  of  his  rights  have  het'ii 

gersisted  in.    There  are  some  lino  of  Wolfe's  written  to 
le  popular  Irish  dr  '  Ciramachree,'  wLuh  ui  tlx  i:  kind 
are  httfe  inferior  in  merit  to  tli(!--e  uu  the  hurial  of  Moure. 

WOLFKNBUTTEL  is  one  of  the  .-ix  circles  of  tiie  duchy 
of  Bruiiswu  k.  compj  i>i:ig  an  area  nf  ahout  'J^Jt)  Mjuare  miles, 
and  50,(J(W  inhabitants.  Woll'enbiittel,  liie  capital,  is  situated 
in  52**  U'  N.  lat.  and  10°  32'  E.  long.,  lu  a  low  marshy  sjwt 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ocker,  wliich  flows  throoifh  the 
citr.  It  was  fonnerly  well  fortified,  but  the  works  mving 
fallen  into  decay  are  for  the  most  part  demolished,  and  aie 
converted  into  puhiic  walks.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  the  ct"  i;leI,or  formerly  fortified  part,  and  two  suburbs, 
containing  altogether  about  10,1X)0  inhabitants.  The  town 
is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  and  ha*  broail,  and  for  the  in 
part,  straight  streets,  all  well  paved.  Till  1764  il  was  the 
residence  of  the  dnkea,  in  whose  pahu;e  there  was  a  manu- 
factory of  tapestry  and  a  theatre.  Opposite  the  palace 
stands  the  fine  building  erected  by  Duke  Augustus  in  172:>. 
on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  containing  on  the 
ground  floor  the  Ducal  Kiding-«chool,  and  above  it  tlic 
celebrated  library,  which  was  rendered  still  more  famous 
b^  *  The  Wolfeubiittel  Fragments,'  published  by  its  libra> 
nan,  the  learned  G.  £.  Leasing,  to  wboa  a  momunent 
is  erected.  This  Ubranr  contains  a  great  number  of  the 
earliest  impressions  and  lO.tXX)  MSS.  It  seems  that  no 
good  catalogue  has  been  made,  for  some  accounts  say  that 
it  consists  of  270,000  volumes,  others  of  200,000,  wiiile 
othei-s  again  reduce  it  to  110.000:  among  them  there  i.s  a 
large  collection  of  Bibles.  The  town  has  four  churches*  of 
which  that  of  St  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its  sise;  an 
antient  arsenal,  now  used  as  barracks ;  a  large  poor-house ; 
an  orphan  asylum ;  a  good  gymnasium ;  and  several  schools. 
The  inliiibilants  have  a  considerable  ti;ule  in  yarn,  and  they 
also  manufacture  linen,  leathergloves,  japanned  wares,  paper- 
hanging.s,  silk,  diaper,  tobacco,  liijueui-s,  and  vitriol ;  there 
are  likewise  some  tanneries  and  distilleries.  Wolfenbiittel 
is  the  seat  of  several  public  offices,  Ibr  the  whole  duchy, 
of  the  consistory  and  of  tfaoaapNOM  ooort  of  appeal  for 
Waldcek,  Lippe,  and  Brunswiek.  The  pretty  country 
seat  Antoinettennih,  having  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 

SuUed  down.  Near  the  tow ii  are  the  two  village*  Ober  and 
aederdahlum,  where  the  beautiful  ducal  piuace  of  Salz- 
dahlura  formerly  stood.  It  is  now  totally  destroyed.  The 
fine  gallery  of  paintings  wliich  it  contained  (sixty  of  the 
most  valuable  oi  which  were  caoried  away  by  the  Franch 
in  1800,  but  restored,  we  presume,  in  i81o)  has  been 
removed  to  Brunswick,  wliere  it  is  deposited  in  the  ar- 
senal, together  with  the  museuin  of  antiiputics  and  other 
works  of  ait. 

(Brockliaus,  ('mirrrsationx  Lex  iron  ;  Ilassel, //aiM^dtfcA 
ikr  Geosrap/uc,  vol.  v. ;  Stein,  IJandbucA,  by  HSiachsl* 
mann ;  Caooabich,  Lahrbwh ;  Steio,  LtxioM.} 

"WOLFF,  JORANN  CHRISTIAN  VON,  a  celebrated 
German  mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Bres- 
lau,  January  24,  ItiTi),  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a  taste 
fiir  the  aeqniaition  of  knowledge.  His  mthei^  vrtio  waa  n 
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brewer,  strongly  encouraged  in  him  this  disposition  ;  he 
beeuDe  his  first  preceptor,  and,  having  instructed  htm  in 
the  Latin  language,  he  sent  him  to  the  public  school  of 
the  town«  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
beiit  masters  which  it  afforded.  The  youth  there  studied 
dilicfcnfly  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  and  he  acquired 
such  a  lacihty  in  the  practice  of  disputinr,  that  lie  i.->  said 
to  have  become  the  nval  of  liis  tutoi-s  ;  but  hel'ore  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  obtained  infonnation  of  the 
revolution  which  tne  writings  of  Descartes  had  begun  to 
produce  in  the  sehool^  he  waa  actuated  by  a  itfODg  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  The  result  of  nis  ap- 
plication to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  a  determination 
to  rultivRte  mathematical  science  for  the  purpose  oi 
founding  on  its  principles  a  system  of  metaphysics.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  passed  through  a  course  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  .Jena,  and  he  afterwaida  went 
to  Leipajc,  where  he  reaided  during  tbree  or  four^ean. 
Here,  in  1708k  he  began  to  deliver  lectures;  and  m  the 
same  year  he  published  two  tracts,  one  entitled  *De  Rotis 
Denlatia,"  and  the  other  'De  Algoiithmo  Infinitesimali 
Difierentiali."    The  ability  displayed  in  these  dissertations 
procured  for  Wolff  the  esteem  and  friertdship  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  country ;  he  became  intimate  with  Tachim- 
haueenand  Leibniu,and  by  them  bevraa  encouraged  in 
hia  views  of  giving  to  Germany  a  national  philosophy  which 
might  replace  that  of  Aristotle  as  then  understood.    He  at 
fust  iiitentled  to  enter  the  church  as  a  profession,  but  he 
was  tinally  induced  to  seek  an  appointment  in  fulfillinc;  the 
duties  of  which  he  might  continually  advance  his  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences.   He  became  therefim  ft  candidate 
for  a  jHofeMor'a  chair,  and  in  1707  he  tmw  appointed  to 
sive  mtnietion  in  pare  and  mixed  matheraanca  in  the 
University  of  Halle.    It  was  while  he  held  this  post  that 
he  wrote  his  tract  entitled  'Do  Methodo  Mathemfttica,' 
and  his  '  Elementa  Mathescos  Universal, '  of  which  last 
work  an  enlarged  edition  was  publi.'^hed  at  Geneva  be- 
tween the  years  1732  and  1741,  m  five  volumes,  4to.  The 
fiist  volume  containi  tiie  following  aul^ects : —  •■  Commen* 
fatiode  Methodo  Mathematica;  Arithmetiea;  Oeometria; 
Trigonf.metri.i  plana  etsphnrica :'  the  second, '  Mechaniea 
cum  Slatica  ;  Hydrostatica,  See. :'  the  third, '  Optica  ;  Per- 
spectiva  atque   Astiononiia  :'   the  fourth,  '  ( .  ■ngraphia ; 
Chronologia  ;  Gnomonica;  Pyrotechnia  et  Arctiilectura:' 
and  the  fifth, '  Commentatio  de  Pr^ecipuis  Scriptis  Mathe- 
matida,  &e.'  He  also  published  at  Leipag  and  Prank- 
fort,  in  1728^  *Thbu1ae  Sinuura  atque  Tangentium  tam 
nnturalium  auam  artificialium,  una  cum  Logarithmis  nu- 
ineroriim  vulgarium,  &c.*   Being  made  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  I^ipzig.ne  wrote  several  memoirs 
relating  to  mathematics  and  physics,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  '  Acta  Eruditorum.'  and  in  1710  he  ITM  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

ButthellfeofWolif  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy  ;  and  between 
the  years  1712  and  1723  he  wrote  his  'Thoughts  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind;  on  the  Deity  and  the  Uni- 
verse ;  on  the  Operations  of  Nature  ;  on  the  Search  alter 
Happiness;'  ^nn,  as  a  sequel  to  the  last,  'Thoughts  on 
Society  as  a  means  of  advancing  Human  Happiness.' 
Ilieaa  woris  were  published  separately  in  the  uerman 
language,  a  medium  till  then  unemployed  in  treating  such 
subjeets,  but  the  circumstance  prcxluced  the  best  effects 
by  promoting  in  that  country  the  study  of  ])hi]oNophy. 
At  a  later  period  he  published  in  the  same  language  a 
IMctionary  of  Mathematics. 

While  thus  employed,  and  while  his  talents  were  pro- 
euring  for  him  invitations  to  occupy  the  clnim  Of  philo- 
aopby  at  VTittcnbeig,  Leipdg,  and  St.  iPetersboig; »  aniooa 
opposition  to  his  penon  and  writings  began  to  maniftet 
itself  in  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
memoer.  This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
t^igne^  of  the  tlieoloirical  j>rofcs>ors,  one  of  \Nhoiu  con- 
cefved  a  violent  dislike  to  Wolff  becaA.ise  the  latter,  who 
held  the  post  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theolofiy,  de- 
clining to  reoetve  his  son  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
had  appointed  ThSmmi^if,  one  of  his  own  pnpi1«,  to  oe  his 
assistant.  In  such  circum%tances  subjects  of  Rrrn-n'i  nn 
are  not  long  waritini;,  ami  Woltf  was  chartred  v.ilU  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  the  pii)ol'«.  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  and  to  disturb  the  religious  belief  of  the  students  in 
the  University,  while  his  mctaphj-sical  piiuciplcs  were 
violently  cnticisel  by  Stabler  in  a  work  which  was  pub- 


lished at  Jena.    It  happened  also  that  Wolf}',  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  had  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  the  moral  precepts 
of  Confucius,  which  had  then  recently  been  made  known  to 
the  people  of  Enrope  through  the  researches  of  the  Jesuit 
misnonffiries  in  the  East ;  aim  this  approbation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  a  heathen  philosopher  was  considered  a£  a  crime, 
though  Wolft'  was  so  far  from  being  aware  of  giving  caus« 
of  offence,  that,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  to  the  minister  at 
Berlin,  he  intended  to  publish  the  discourse  at  Rome  with 
the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.  The  king  of  Prussia,  being 
instigated  by  toaM  of  the  militaiy  authorities,  who  icpre- 
sented  that  tiie  sentiments  of  WoHP  might  become  aan- 
gcrous  to  the  state  br  hol  linr  rsut  to  the  soldiers  an  excuse 
for  desertion,  suddemy  dtpnved  the  professor  of  las  ap- 
pointnirMi,  ill;  1  issued  an  order  that  tie  should  quit  ttie 
kingdom  in  two  days.    Wolff  accordingly,  November  3, 
1723.  left  Halle  and  went  to  reside  at  Ca:>bl-1.  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  landgrave,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  tide  of  eouneillor,  and  appointed  him  nofessor  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy-  n'  Marburg.    l!ere  he  re- 
sided about  eighteen  yeais,  and  during  that  time  he  pub- 
lished his  metaphysical  works.    The  first  and  creutest  of 
these  is  entitled  •  Philosophia  Rationalis,  sive  Lugica  me- 
thodo scientific^  pertractata,'  4hj  ,  17-^    The  othere  are, 
'Psychologia  Empirics,  &Cn'  4to.,  1728;  'Philosophia 
prima,  sive  Ontologia,  &e.,'4to.,  1730;  *Cosmologia  ge- 
neralis,' 4to..  1731;  '  P.sycholoiria  Rationalis,' 4to..  17;*4: 
Theologia  Naturalis,'  4to.,  1737;  'Philosophia  Practica 
Universalis,'  4to..  173B4;  and  *PhUoaQiritia  Ha«mlia,av« 
Jithica,'  4to.,  1732. 

Amidst  these  labours  Wolff  found  time  to  write  in  da* 
fence  of  his  doctrines,  and  by  degrees  the  violence  of  Us 
antagonists  began  to  abate.  Among  them  there  weie 
many  who  disapproved  of  the  strong  measures  which  had 
been  adojited  against  him,  and  there  were  some  v»ho  de- 
sired his  return  in  the  hope  of  pi  rioi;ug  a  revival  of  me- 
taphysical science  in  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  appointed  commissiooeta  to 
examine  Wolff's  writings  and  inquire  into  the  eanae  tk 
his  banishment,  and  the  report  bemg  fiivourable.  he  wis 
in  1733  invited  bacli  to  Halle  ;  the  invitation  v  si  re 
pcated  six  years  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  till  1741  11, at  it 
was  accepted.  Wolff  had  been,  in  Yi2J^),  apy?  ir^teJ  an 
honorary  professor  of  the  Academy  at  St.  Petenburg ;  and 
in  1733  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aead^lmie  dm 
Sciences  at  Paris, 

On  his  return  to  Halle  he  was  made  privy-counciUoi; 
vice-chancellor,  and  professor  of  international  law  ;  th* 
king  afterwards  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  UnivepntT. 
and  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  \\.t 
Kmptre  was  conferred  upon  him.  It  ts  said  however  titat 
Wolff  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  his  lectures 
were  not  well  attended  ;  either  age  had  diminished  his 
powers,  or,  as  it  is  supposed,  his  numerous  writings  htin% 
10  the  hands  of  all  the  German  students,  his  orai  instruc- 
tions were  no  longer  necessaiy.  Being  attacked  by  the 
gout  in  the  stomach,  he  died,  having  borne  his  sufierinc^ 
with  fortitude  and  Christian  piety,  April  9.  17t>4,  m  the 
76th  year  of  his  age. 

The  merit  of  Wolff  consisted  in  a  correct  and  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  philosophical  science,  rather 
than  in  discoveiy.  He  borrowed  mely  from  hia  imme- 
diate predecessors,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  mhI  even  from 
the  writers  of  the  Aristotelian  school ;  and,  having  an 
eaincst  desire  to  combine  utility  wiiii  truth,  he  eiKlea- 
voured  to  reduce  the  apparently  heterogeneous  elements 
under  one  system.  That  he  completely  succeeded  in  this 
difficult  task  it  is  too  much  to  say ;  entertaining  the  pro- 
ject of  intradncing  in  philosophical  investi^tions  the 
predse  mettwds  whieh  are  employed  in  mathemaitics,  he 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  want  of  homogeneity  in 
the  elements  of  the  former  branch  of  science,  v^hich 
renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  hy  pure;y 
abstract  reasonings.  In  stating  a  philosophical  propor- 
tion which  perhaps  is  self-evident,  he  otten  exnlbits  i 
tedious  demonstration  in  order  that  he  may  show  it^  dt* 
pendence  on  some  more  geoeml  theomn  wlkh  Dre<«dsi 
it ;  ar<!  h:  ^  developmeuU  are  remaifcable  for  their  «xt»- 

ordinary  })rulixily. 

Wolrt'  divides  human  knowledge  into  three  parts,  hi*- 
torical.  philosophical,  and  mathematical:  m  the  fint  be 
includes  everything  relating  to  material  as  well  as  inma* 
teriai  being,  that  is»  whatever  ia  oogniable  by  the 
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or  by  internal  conviction.    The  second  he  considers  as  I 
comprehending  the  reasons  of  thing's  ;  and  he  states  its 
object  to  b«  the  explanation  of  the  reason  that  what  is 

Eossible  may  be  realised.  His  third  division  constitutes  the 
nowledg«  of  quantity.  He  divides  psychology  into  two 
kinds,  which  are  designated  rational  aira  empirical,  and  the 
fonner  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  as  the  science  of 
things  possible  relatively  to  the  soul  only.  He  defines 
geience  in  general,  the  facultyof  demonstrating. 

He  appears  to  have  formed  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
connection  of  the  sciences,  his  tsuste  Icadintj  him  to  seek 
the  grounds  of  their  connection  only  in  their  being  deduced 
from  lint  principles  which  he  conceived  to  exist  in  the 
human  unoentanding ;  and  his  criterion  of  tratll  oonaiated 
in  the  thin^  predicated  being  in  aecordanoe  with  the  idea 
of  the  subject.  His  dissertations  on  the  emplojrment  of 
hypotheses,  and  on  the  deductions  drawn  from  experience, 
are  the  develonmenbi  of  a  few  general  maxims,  very  just 
but  trite ;  and  his  views  on  the  liberty  of  philoeopHizing 
Mr*  sound,  though,  it  the  tin*  fliqr  wen  itntten,  tney  «p- 
pe«red  too  bold. 

Hit  metaphysical  theoij  nndntuned  Hs  ground  in  Ger- 
many from  the  death  of  Leibnitz  to  the  time  when  the 
school  of  Kant  was  formed.  He  is  considered  as  the  dis- 
ci plo  and  commentator  of  the  former  philosopher ;  and  In 
admitted  a  sort  ol  pre-established  harmony  from  whence 
results  the  conformity  of  the  operations  of  tlie  soul  with 
those  of  the  body,  but  he  differed  from  hb  maiter  in  eon- 
■ideilni;  tittt  hennony  not  w  a  result  of  the  iHll  of  the 
Deify,  but  of  the  changes  which  are  continually  in  opera- 
tion HI  the  universe :  the  latter  he  considered  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism  set  in  motion  bv  iU  first  cause.  He  demon- 
s»tr;itei  at  length  the  existence  of  God,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  separate  tbe  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  from 
that  of  the  soul  of  the  world;  and  he  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  Author  of  the  univene  hang  all-perfect 
must  have  neccftmrity  creatc<l  the  bfjst  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Asserlint:  also  the  perfect  freedom  of  man's  will, 
he  admits  that  1h;.s  freedom  is  linnteil  to  the  power  of 
choosing  what  appears  to  be  the  best  under  exiisting  cir- 
comaUnceg. 

His  general  rule  of  momlify  ia,  that  each  man  ahouldt  m 
moeh  88  depends  on  himself,  do  what  may  fender  hui  own 

condition  and  that  of  others  as  porrcet  as  possible.  While 
acknowledging  that  fiod  is  the  source  of  all  morality,  he 
c^uisiders  that  man  is  m  some  respects  a  law  to  himself; 
that  an  action  is  ^^ood  or  bad  in  itself,  independently  of 
divine  precepts,  and  that  the  conduct  of  man  onght  not  to 
be  influenced  merelv  by  the  fear  of  ponisbment  or  the  hope 
of  reward.  Naturaf  law  is,  in  hit  mind,  identical  vrith  mo- 
rality, and  he  makes  both  to  depend  on  the  obligation  man 
is  under  to  advance  constantly  towards  perfection. 

Wolffs  poUtical  .icicncc  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  everything  should  be  done  for  the  public  benefit  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  security :  he  considers  a  limited 
monarchy  as  the  mc»t  favourable  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends,  though  he  admits  that  this  is  not  without  some 
inoonveniences.  He  leaves  to  the  prince  the  right  of  deter- 
mining what  is  best  for  the  public  good,  but  he  makes  him 
subject  to  the  laws  of  his  coiintr)-.  He  inquires  into  the 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  Init  his  viewsi  on  this  sub- 
ject are  conlined  chiefly  to  the  state  (if  society  in  his  own 
age,  and  want  the  generality  which  is  consistent  with  the 
present  state  of  this  branch  of  science. 

His  politieal  works  are,  '  Jus  Natures,'  Francofurti  et 
Lipsite,  viii.  tom.  4to.,  1732;  and  *  Jus  Gentiam,'  Halle, 
1752. 

([Ludovici,  yita,  fata  et  scripta,  Ch.  iyntffii,  Leipzig; 
BifUtrmM»  Vmver.vlk:} 

WOLFF,  PIUS  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tiii;;  i  hi.  i  German  actors  of  the  present  centunr,  was  bom 
in  1782>  at  Aupboii;.  His  parents  designed  nim  fiir  one 
of  the  leaned  professions,  bnt  his  own  indinaHon,  as  well 
as  liis  natural  talents,  led  him  to  the  stage.  In  1804  he 
\v;i->  one  of  the  actors  eni^ai^'cd  at  Weimar,  the  theatre  of 
which  place  was  then  rciijaidcd  as  tlie  mo<iel  lur  all 
Germaiiv.  Schiller  and  Guthe  were  themselves  actively 
I  iiLcaced  in  conducting  the  theatre  and  training  the  actors. 
As  Wolff  was  a  man  of  much  greatei  talent  than  the  mor 
jority  of  actors,  Gtithc  took  especial  lioohle  wtdi  him, 
trained  bim  on  sound  artistic  principles,  and  aiterwards 
dtickred  that  Wolff  had  become  an  actor  quite  to  his 
BiPd.  Wolff  devoted  himseU  fspecklly  to  tks  petfonn- 
P.  C,  No.  1744.  ' 


ing  of  tragic  characters  and  youthful  heroes,  which  Ha 
acted  to  perfection.  His  y'cr;n:m:i:ii  c  of  Hani^jt,  tlie 
Marquis  Pcm,  Max.  Piccoloainu,  Weisslingen,  Orestes,  and 
Tasso,  made  such  an  impression  in  Germany,  that  to  this 
day  he  is  considered  the  standaid.  by  which  other  aetom 
are  measured.  At  a  later  period  ne  oecaaionallf  also 
acted  comie  and  humorous  characters,  in  which  he  was 
much  admired,  though  tragedy  was  at  all  Umcs  his  peculiar 
field,  in  which  he  was  un.surpa5scd.  In  1819  hsbooame  ft 
member  of  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin. 

He  died  at  Weimar  in  1828.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  wrote  several  dramas,  w  hich  were  well  received, 
and  some  of  which  are  still  favourite  plays  in  Germany. 
Three  of  th«m,  *  Caesario,'  a  comedy, '  Pflieht  um  Pflicht,* 
and  *  P^eeioBa,*  fbrm  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  which 
he  published  under  11  I  '  lie  'Bramatische  Spiele,' Berlin. 
1823,  but  the  colleciiun  was  not  continn«Ml,  and  his  other 

t)lays  appeared  separately  at  difTerent  tinei;.  '  Preciosa' 
tas  become  celebrated  by  being  taken  by 'J.  M.  von  Weber 
as  the  text  for  one  of  his  most  popular  operas.  His  other 
plays  ar9~*Der  Hund  dea  Anbri,  a  farce,  (Berlin,  1822)  \ 
*Der  Mann  von  lOnfidgp  Jahren'  (Berlin,  1830;;  'Treue 
siegt  in  LicbcsDCtien,'  and  'Her  Kamneidienei'  (Beritn, 

(u  rMiius,  Nnfie  (ieschichtf  dcr  Port.  Naliimal-Litcra- 
trir  drr  J  ivitschen,  ii.,  p.  559;  Brockhaus,  Converxationt- 
Lexica  n .  ; 

WOLFRAM  VON  E8CHENBACH,  »  Minnesiinger, 
who  Kvcd  in  the  lint  patt  of  thtrttenth  century,  was 
the  best  German  poet  of  his  time.  He  was  probably  born 
at  a  castle  called  Eschenbach,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situatt  1  i  i  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  he  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family.  After  having  been  made  a  knight,  he 
led  the  life  of  a  warlike  troubadour,  and  the  princes  of  tha 
empire  reoeivad  bim  with  equal  satisfaotioo  in  their  camp 
and  at  their  court.  Re  was  present  at  the  flunoos  poetieu 
festival  on  the  Warfbur?.  Towards  the  end  of  his  Ufa  ho 
retired  to  his  native  coiintrj' :  he  died  in  1220. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  a  very  fertile  poet.  Of 
his  numerous  productions  the  greater  part  however  are 
lost,  but  his  pnncipal  poem  has  most  luckily  been  pre> 
served  in  MS.  at  St.  Oallen  and  at  some  other  places. 
This  po«n  n  entitled  'Piamval the  soMeet  of  it  is  partly 
taken  from  French  and  Provenf;al  mode's — the  holy  Gral 
beinp  the  marvellous  object  which  the  hero  of  tlie  poem, 
Parziv  iL  i  ireues  in  a  long  course  of  adventures.  He  at 
last  becomes  king  of  tbe  Gral,  and  thus  enjoys  the  purest 
happiness  and  perfection  which  man  can  attain.  There  is 
an  epicMl  tendency  in  the  ooem,  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  oul  it  an  epic ;  full  of  aeep  thoughts  on  the  destiny  of 
man,  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  his  soul,  on  his  relieious 
and  moral  duties,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  poems  which  are 
peculiar  to  German  literature,  and  of  v,  fii'  li  Gothe's  *  Faust' 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  sinking  specimen.  The 
'  Pa  rzival' was  written  about  1205.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1477.  fol.,  in  an  incorrect  and  mutilated  edition,  which  was 
reprinted  and  somewhat  corrected  in  the  first  voiunM  of 
'  &mmlung  Altdeutscher  Qedichte,*  by  Muller,  who  col- 
lated the  MS.  of  St.  Gallen.  The  other  extant  woflts  of 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  are,  2, 'Hturel,*  first  printed  in 
1477,  4to.,  a  fragment  of  an  introductory  popm  to  Parzival, 
and  in  Gervinus's  opinion  the  finest  specimen  of  antient 
German  poetry,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
poem,  likewi.*te  called  'Titurel.'  which  wasonce  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Wolfiam ;  9,  *  Wiilehaha  von  Omogis'  (Wil- 
liam of  Orange),  in  Manessii^  collection  of  Wnneaangers, 
where  there  are  also  several  of  the  author's  minor  l}rrical 
pMms.  An  excellent  critical  edition  of  all  the  extant  pro- 
diictions  of  W'oliVani  vcin  Eschenbach  was  publishp'.i  hy 
Lachm&nn,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo.,  who  has  sdded  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  LifbaiidWaiki  of  fha  author.  Wolfram* 
aocofdinf  tocontfmporaiy  writem,  was  a veiy  learned  man; 
his  style  18  shnple,  dear,  and  elegant,  and  tiie  difieultiea 
which  exist  are  rather  due  to  the  mystical  tendency 
of  the  author  and  his  transcendental  idca-s,  than  to  a  want 
of  those  (pialities  which  constitute  a  great  writer. 

(Gerviiuis,  Ge*cAichte der  PoetUdien Natimal-LUtraUar 
der  Dcutitrhen.  vol.  i.,  p.  407-43S,}- 

WOLFRAM.  [TuNcsrrEN.] 

WOL6A.  rVoMJA.] 

WOLGEMUTH,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  old  German 
painter  and  engraver  on  copper  and  in  wood,  was  bom  at 
Niinihciw  in  1484.  He  was  the  first  German  artist  whb 
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att&ined  any  degree  of  excellence  in  painting,  and  he  ban 
the  additional  honour  of  Imviag  been  the  ina»ter  of  Albert 
Durer.  WolgeflUltbi^  wood-cuts  are  tlie  oldest  prints  of 
that  elan  in  Gerntaiiy  of  which  the  artiit  is  known)  and 
thejr  are  extnnwlv'  Maic«.  Wolzemuth'a  paintings  are 
likewise  scarce  ;  there  are  two  in  the  Augustine  church  at 
Nurnberg,  another  in  Our  Ladv  s  chapel,  and  a  La^t  Judg- 
ment in  Ihf  town-house  of  the  same  place ;  ami  one  in 
the  church  of  Sciiwabach  for  which  he  wajs  paid,  in 
1807*  6W)  florins,  for  that  period  a  very  great  sum :  some 
JMUB  after  this  the  celebrated  Ambergcr  charged  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  for  his  portrait  only  35  florins.  There  is 
also  a  valtiahle  work  by  him  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of 
Viumui,  pnint.d  in  1511  ;  another  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris; 
and  in  l!u-  Pmakottick  at  Munich  thcie  are  five  pieces  by 
Wolgemuth.  He  ditd  in  1519,  aged  85. 
nie  king  of  Bavaria  possesses  a  portrait  of  Wolgemuth, 

Eaintcd  in  1516^  in  his  82nd  year,  by  his  pupil  Albert 
lurer  ;  this  is  inscribed  upon  the  back  of  the  picture. 
Wolgemnth's  style  has  the  defects  of  the  works  of  Ut  of 
his  age,  especially  in  design ;  his  t*ot1»  however  are  care- 
fully finished,  exhibit  mlich  t>>ini-.--lon,  and  in  thr  dra- 
peries arc  superior  to  the  Wink-.  v\'  many  of  tln'  ttniini  iil 
German  painters  who  succei'dtd  liini. 

\Volgemuth  and  Pleydenwurif  cut  in  wood  the  illustra- 
tions of  a  curious  and  celebrated  old  work  in  folio,  known 
as  the  'Niirnberg  Chronicle*  of  HartmaDoSchedel,  a  phy- 
sician. It  was  published  first  in  Latin,  in  1493,  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  was  translated  into  (ler- 
man  in  the  following  year.  The  cuts  consist  of  views  of 
towns  and  portraits  of  eminent  men.  The  Latin  edition  is 
tile  better;  the  title  commences — 'Liber  Chronicorum  per 
viam  Epitomatis  et  Breviarii  compilatus,'  &c. 

There  are  aevei*!  old  priaU  and  wood>cuta  marked 
which  have  been  attriboted  to  Wolgemuth,  bnt  IVom  their 
inferiority  it  is  Vi-ry  c!or.l<tful  \^lu'^her  lu'  wa-s  tlii-  aiilli  ir  of 
tlium  :  two  otlicr  old  engravers,  Wenceslaus  and  J.  Walcli, 
marked  their  prit\t5  wiUl  m  W,  but  it  is  nOt  knOWIt  that 
Wolgemuth  ever  did. 

(Doppelmayer,  Historiscka  J<laehric/tt,  FSorilkH 
Queki^tB  dir  Zeiehnenden  £iijute, 

WOLKONSKOrr.  Amorphous.  Straetnre  compact. 
Fracture  imperfect,  conehuidal.  Ilatdncsi  2T>.  Coitiur 
!iL;ht  emerald-s;reen.  Streak  blui&h-iiifCKU  aud  hliiuiug. 
Opaque.  Nearly  dull.  Specific  gravity  2"'2.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely tragi  le  that  it  readily  fiUls  to  pieces  on  a  slight  blow. 
It  is  found  at  Perm  in  HuMB. 
Avaljfsis  by  Berthier— 

Oxide  of  ehroninm  . 
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WOtLAffTON,  WILLIAM,  author  of  *11ie  Religion  of 

Nature  Delineated,' was  born  at  Coton-Clanford  in  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  2Uth  of  March,  1059.  Hu  v.a^  de^eended 
from  an  old  and  considerable  Staffordshire  family,  but  he- 
longed  to  a  younger  and  a  poor  branch  of  it.  '  When  he 
was  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  a  Latin  school  was  opened 
at  Shenstoa  in  StaiFocdBhiiey  where  his  father,  «  private 

Entleman  of  a  maiSl  fbrtnne.  then  resided ;  and  Mr.  WoU 
iton  w  a-s  imm  r]i?.t  i  1',  m  nt  to  the  master  of  it  for  such  in- 
struction as  he  v.^-,  ci.^.able  to  give  him,  and  continued 
near  two  years  under  his  care.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Litchfield  school,  lu  which  a  great  contusion  soon  after 
happened,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  turned  the 
master  out  of  the  schoolhouae.  Mai^  eeholan  |i(dlowed 
the  ejected  master;  and  Mr. Wollaslon  amongst  the  rest. 
He  remained  with  him  till  he  quitted  his  ■:<■h^:^l  which 
wa.-j  about  three  jcar.s;  and  then,  the  sehisin  Ltiiig  ended, 
he  relumed  into  the  iree-school,  and  oonliniied  there  about 
a  year.  This  was  all  the  sirlitiuling  Mr.  Wollaston  ever 
had.'  (  Clarke's  Li/e  qf  IVoUaston,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  '  Religion  of  Nature,'  8vo.,  1^  p.  v.)  On  tlte  18th 
of  .fune.  1674,  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  almost  without  in- 
terruption until  lli«  20th  of  September,  1681,  by  which 
time  he  had  taken  his  Master  oi  Ar's'  dej^ree  and  deacon's 
orders.  He  w :ls  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  college,  lor  which  he  had  laboured  with  great 
dihgence,  and  in' the  hope  of  obtaining  which  he  had  lub- 


mitted  to  much  inconvenience  from  poverty  during  his 
lesidcace  in  the  university.  On  leaving  college  he  iuok 
the  situation  of  assistant-master  at  Birmingham  school,  and 
shortly  after  he  joined  the  school  he  obtained  a  leetareslup 
in  a  chapel  two  miles  oot  of  Blntioghaai*  After  haviaff 
filled  the  situation  of  assistant-master  for  about  four  years, 
he  was  appointed  second  master  of  the  school,  which  had 
three  masters  and  two  assistant-masters,  and  at  the  s«me 
time  took  priest's  ordera.  This  mastership  was  worth 
only  7D/.  a  year.  Out  of  his  snuill  income  he  was  able 
to  give  assistance  to  two  brothers  who  had  got  into  diffi- 
culties. '  In  the  good  ofRces  wlueii  he  did  them  at  thn 
time,'  says  the  biographer  who  has  been  ahe»dy  quoted, 
'he  seems  rather  to  nave  overacted  his  patt,  for  he  in- 
dulged his  nffection  for  them  more  than  was  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  his  own  welfare,  as  he  was  then  cir- 
cumstanced.* 

In  August,  1688,  the  poor  sehoolmaster  suddenly  found 
himself  in  affluence  by  the  death  uf  a  second  cousin,  the 
head  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Wollaston  family,  Mr.  Wol- 
laslon of  Shenton,  in  I.ieice8ter8hire,  who  greatly  to  his  own 
surprise  made  him  his  heir.  This  irenllenian  hud  not  Icnc 
before  hii>  dc&th  iost  ins  only  ^ii,  and  not  choos-ing  to  give 
his  estate  to  his  daughters,  proceeded  to  settle  it  on 
uncle  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  But  a  fnrth^ 
acquaintance  with  liis  younger  relative,  and  the  hish  cha- 
racter which  he  heard  of  him,  led  him  before  his  deatii  to 
revofee  this  settlement  and  make  another.  •  His  coiusin  of 
Shenton  was  iist'd  to  employ  jjersons  priNafdv.  to  ob-<-iTc 
our  author's  behaviour,  who  iittlc  su.vjH'c'tt-vi  iir>y  sucli 
nuiiter.  And  his  behaviour  was  found  to  \>v  .'^ui  li.  that  the 
stricter  the  observations  were  upon  it.  the  more  they  tum«  J 
to  his  advantage.  In  fine,  Mr.  Wollaston  became  ?o 
thocougbly  satisfied  of  our  author'e  meriti  thai  be  revoked 
the  belore-mentioned  settlement  and  made  a  vrill  in  hit 
favoiir.'    ''Clarke's  Lift',  ]).  xi.' 

Wollaston  now  went  to  re.side  in  London,  and  on  thf 
26th  ol  iS'ovemher,  1689,  nuirried  a  daughter  of  X 
Nicholas  Charlton,  a  citizen  ol  Loudon,  wiio  brought  him 
another  eecession  of  fortune.  He  now  devoted  hiraseli 
entkeW  to  the  enjoyment  of  domeetie  happiiMaa  and  the 
muvnir  of  learning.  *  He  may  most  truly  lie  enid,*  obaerves 
liis  liiographer.  Mo  have  settled  in  lx)ndon,  for  he  very 
s.eldom  went  out  of  it.  He  took  no  delight  in  unncces-sars 
journeys,  and  for  Rln)ve  thirty  years  before  his  death  hail 
not  been  absent  from  his  halnlation  in  Charter  Uouae  Square 
somuchasone  whole  night.' (p.  xiv.)  KsetiMliMwere  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  anlienl  lanpim^  and  inofals  asd 
theology,  and  embraced  mathematics  and  natural  phiktm- 
phy.anuthc  Arabic  language.  In  1 690  he  published  a  pi  - 
phrase  of  a  part  of  the  •  IJook  of  Ecele.siasles,'  and  in  17u> 
he  eoniposed  and  printed,  bnt  only  lor  pn%ate  c-ircii!atjon. 
a  small  Latin  graninmr.  The  '  lieligion  of  Nature  Deli- 
neated' wss  published  in  1724,  but  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore his  deatn.  A  nnmber  of  other  work^  which  be  bad 
written  during  his  foor-«nd<tlnTtyy«ai«*  shodiom  reside  net 
in  London,  were  committed  hy  liim  to  the  flames  a  >hort 
time  before  his  deatli.  The  lollovving  is  a  list  ot  manu- 
scripts which  were  fouml  alter  his  death,  end  which  hi* 
biographer  supposes  escaped  the  same  fate  oniy  by  then 
being  forgotton : — 1,  A  Hebrew  Grammar ;  2,  Tyrocinu 
Aiabioa  et  Sviiacai'  S,  'Speeimea  'Vocabolaxii  Bihho* 
Hebraici,  Ittena  noetratibaB  qnantom  fisti  LinguuvB  Bin 
sonantia  de«;cripti ;'  -1,  '  Fonnulap  qusdam  Gemarinse  ;'  5. 
■  ■  De  Generibus  Pedum,  Metrornm,  Carminum,  &c.  apud 
(  .luda-os,  Gra'cos,  et  Latmos  ;'  (>,  '  l)e  Vociim  Tunis  Monitic 
ad  fy rones ;'  7,  '  Kudinienta  ad  Mathesin  et  Philosophian 
specfantia;'  8,  'IVli<-cellaiiea  Plnlologica ;'  9,  *  Opinions 
of  the  Antient  Philosophen 10,  '  'loo^otco,  save  Keii' 
gionis  et  Lneraturm  .Tudalcfc  Synopsis;'  II,  *A  Cot- 
ieetion  of  m  nse  Antiquities  and  Particulars  in  the  Hi$tor% 
of  jMautvUid,  tending  to  show  that  Men  have  not  been  her* 
upon  tliis  Earth  fiom  Kteniity,' &c. ;  12,  'Some  I'asBazrt 
relating  to  the  History  of  Christ,  collected  out  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Fathers;'  13,  *  A  Treatise  reiatinii;  to  the  Jews,  of 
their  Antiquities,  Language,  &c.'  Besides  tlieee  ihow  wm 
a  numerous  colleetion  of  finind.  From  the  titkt 

it  may  he  >n])posed  that  many  of  these  mann.^eript  w  .^rt 
were  composed  to  assist  Ins  own  studies.  '  What  reiiders 
it  the  more  prol>Rlile,'  .siys  Dr.  Clarke,  'or  indeed  almost 
beyond  doubt,  that  he  would  have  destroyed  these  like- 
wise if  he  had  remembered  them,  ia  that  several  of  the* 
which  lemain  mdcetniyed  aie  enly  ludimenta  or  raq^fasr 
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■ketches  of  what  he  nftcnvards  recoiwdered  and  carried 
on  much  {arther,  and  which  aoon  after  such  revisal  he 
nevertheless  committed  to  the  flames,  as  being  still,  in  his 
opinion,  short  of  that  prrsfction  to  which  he  deeired  end 
had  iiittiult'd  tohnn?  them/    y.  xxiii.) 

WoJIaston  ilii^d  on  tlie  2'Mn  of  October,  1734.  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
rmcture  of  the  arm,  which  happened  when  lie  was  in  a 
bed  state  ot  health.  His  wife  had  died  four  yeai-s  before. 
They  had  lived  most  happily  tosjether  for  thii-ty  years,  and 
she  hnd  borne  him  t  lpven  chiidrrn,  ol'  whom  seven  sur- 
vived tlteir  fatlier.  lie  was  buned  by  tiiu  mUu  of  liiii  wite 
in  the  church  of  Groat  Finborouirh  in  Suffolk,  where  one 
of  his  estates  lay,  and  where  his  eldest  son  afterwards 
re^idpci. 

'The  Kelijnon  of  Nature  Delineated '  is,  as  tlie  name  im- 
plies, an  exposition  of  man's  various  moral  duties  and  the 

p-in(  i])U's  of  them,  ituii'pt-nih  ntly  of  revelation,  and  of  so 
mufli  as  may  be  leiinil  wiflioiit  revelation  of  the  divine 
fTOveniraent  of  the  world.  Tlie  chief  peculiarity  of  Wol- 
laeiton's  system  of  morals  is  that  he  refers  all  duties  to  tnith 
ee  their  fundamental  principle,  defining  truth  to  be  the 
«(pression  of  things  as  thi-y  are,  and  extending  the  defini- 
tion hy  the  remark  that '  a  true  proposition  may  l)e  denied, 
or  iliinir-i  may  he  denied  to  be  what  they  ;ire  by  deeds  as 
weil  aij  by  express  words,  or  another  proposition.'  As  an 
instance,  thcfl  would  be  interpreted  by  Wollaston  as  a 
denial  of  the  tnio  owners  property  in  the  goods  stolen.  On 
this  somewhat  fanciful  foundetionthc  whole  ran^  of  human 
duties,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  those  arising  out  of 
revealed  religion,  is  built  up  by  Wollaston  with  gjeat  in- 
i:t'iniify  niid  skill.  The  work  is  not  complete  :  the  author 
M  Is  out  with  proposing  to  himself  three  questions  to  be 
imswered: — 1.  '  Is  there  really  any  smh  ihui£ra.s  natural  re- 
Jipon,  properiv'  and  truly  so  called  ?'  2,  '  If  there  is,  what  is 
it  f  and,  3,  'How  may  a  man  tjiialify  himself,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  judsre  for  himself,  of  the  other  religions  professed 
in  the  world ;  to  settle  his  own  opinions  in  disputable 
matters;  and  then  to  enjoy  tr.mqnillity  of  mind,  neither 
<listurbini;  others,  nor  bcini;:  disturbed  at  what  passes 
among  tliem  ?'  Only  the  first  two  of  these  three  Questions 
are  answered.  Wollaston  had  begun  to  answer  tne  third 
question,  but  had  mede  little  progress,  when  death  over- 
took him. 

TTie  work  was  very  popular  on  its  first  publication  ;  ten 
f^i'  Ksand  copies  of  i;.  su  [onlmi:  to  Dr.  Clarke,  having  been 
sold  in  a  vejy  few  years,  i  he  Itrst  edition  is  the  seventh 
and  lost,  to  which  is  prefixi  d  ttie  biographical  sketcli,  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  whence  this  account  luisbeen  principally  derived, 
and  which  was  edited  by  him  at  the  request,  as  he  states 
in  an  advertisement,  of  (  aroline,  the  wife  of  (Jeorge  II. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM  HYDE,  M.D.,  a  distin- 
guished cultivator  ul  iki'  ;ial  science,  was  bom  Ant^nst  ()th, 
17GU.  He  wa<5  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Wol- 
laston, of  Chiselhurst  in  Kent,  who  from  his  own  observa- 
tions made  an  extensive  catalogtie  of  the  northern  circum- 
polar  stars,  which,  vritti  an  account  of  ttie  instruments 
employed  and  tables  for  the  reductions,  teas  publi^ed 
under  the  title  of*  Fasciculus  AstronomictJS*  in  1800. 

Haviiiu'  I'nne  throML'h  the  usual  prepamloiv  course  of' 
education,  he  was  sent  to  Cains  College,  L'aralmdge,  where 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  studies  immediately 
relatir^  to  the  metlical  urofesuon,  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended, and  where  he  took  the  de^e  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine in  1793 :  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  •  Transactions' during  his  life, 
he  contril)iited  tn:iny  pu]u'rs  of  tlie  highest  importanc-r, 
and  in  18U0  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  secretaries.  He  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  nce-preddcnts  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

Dr.  Wollaston  entered  into  practice  as  a  physician,  and 
for  a  time  resided  at  Burf  bt.  Edmunds:  he  ntXerwards 
removed  to  I^ndon,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
m  this  city  his  taler.f-.  wouk!  jii'  cui  t'  far  him  an  extensive 
rtJputation ;  l)ut  either  hetuuic  sueccss  was  not  equal 
to  his  expectations,  or  in  consefjucnce  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  he  felt  in  not  obtainmg  the  post  of  ph)rsician 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Dr.  Pembcrton  having  been 
on  this  occasion  preferred  to  him,  he  determined  to  quit 
the  profession,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  piirstiit  of' 
natural  philosophy. 

The  researches  of  men  of  science,  however  important 
1Im7  nay  httro  been  to  niaUnd  hf  the  inproranenta  to 


I  which  thev  have  led  m  ai-tsand  manufhetoies,  have  seldom 
j  been  proaocUve  of  immediate  benefit  to  those  who  first 
>  conducted  them  :  some  more  fortunate  person,  hy  si-i/ing 
on  an  original  idea  ulrcatly  pro[HJunded,  and  hn'ngini:  it 
down  to  liu-  level  of  a  practical  application,  has  thereby 
acquired  both  fanu>  and  fortune;  miile  the  original  dis- 
coverer ha^  remained  unnoticed,  and  perhape  evon  hb 
name  has  been  forgotten.  This  wss  not  the  Ate  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  in  whom  were  combined  the  genius  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  since  from  his  dif- 
lerent  discoveriis,  and  particularly  from  that  of  a  method 
of  maiuifacturing  plalinuni,  iie  is  said  to  have  aofiuired 
a  considcr»ihle  fortuno.  No  one  however  could  have  better 
deserved  (he  rewards  due  to  genius  and  industry ;  for  not 
only  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind  of  a  high  oroer,  but  Ms 
application  to  philosophical  investigHtions  and  experi- 
ments was  unremitting :  even  when  near  his  '•'it  moments, 
though  snfferitiL^  undt'r  a  jiainAi!  ni!\)Kd\',  hn  had  the 
fortitude  to  dtelate  an  Hceount  of  his  most  recent  disco- 
veries, in  the  benevolent  hope  that  a  knowledge  of  them 
nuc^ht  thus  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

lie  died  of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  die  ventiielea  of  the 
brain,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1828. 

In  <;iviii^'  a  biogmphical  sketch  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  it 
will  ho  proper  to  allude  more  particularly  to  some  of  tin- 
memoirs  which  he  contributed  to  the  'Transactions'  of 
the  Royal  Society :  we  cannot,  we  believe,  more  effec- 
tually perform  this  duty  than  byq;uoting  what  has  been 
said  of  nis  varied  laboura  by  Mr.  Bmnde  and  I>r.  llionMm : 
the  former  remarks  that  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of 
definite  proportions  *  in  this  country  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Wollaston,  whose  admirable  su<rgestion  of  a 
sjTioptical  scale  of  cheniiia!  efjuixalents  was  brought 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  Noveniher,  1813.  Many  years 
previous  to  this  he  had  established  the  important  dbctrine 
of  multiple  proportions,  in  a  paper  '  ()n  Super-acid  and 
Sub-acid  Salts.'  printed  in  the '  Philoeophical 'Transactions ' 
for  the  year  180S :  he  now  nhowed  the  important  practical 
applications  of  which  this  llieory  was  su^t  eptiiile,  and  by 
connecting  the  scale  of  eouivaletits  with  Guntcr  s  sliding 
rule,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  chemist  an  instrument 
infinite  in  its  uses,  and  equally  essential  to  the  student* 
the  adept,  and  the  manufacturer.' 

'  Dr.  Wollaston's  first  contribution  to  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  "  was  in  June,  1797,  being  an  essay 
'  On  Gotity  and  I'linary  ('oruretiiins,'  in  v^hi(•il  ho  made 
known  several  newconijwunds  connected  willi  the  produc- 
tion of  those  maladies,  in  addition  to  the  uric  combinations 
previously  discovered  by  Scheele :  these  were, — ^j>hospbiUe 
of  lime;  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate,  a  mixture  of 
the  two  forming  the  fusible  calculus;  oxalate  of  lime; 
and  more  lately  he  added  cystic  oxide  to  the  liat  of  his 
previous  di-coveries.  (/'Af/.'TVun*.,  1810.)  In  1804  and 
1805  he  made  knou'n  palladium  and  rhodium,  two  new 
metals  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  and  associated 
with  osmium  and  iridium,  discovered  about  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Tennant.  In  1809  he  showed  tliat  the  supposed 
new  metal  tantalum  was  identioal  with  columbium,  pre- 
viously discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchett ;  and  shortly  before 
his  dLath  he  transmittod  to  the  Royal  Society  the  fiakerian 
lecture,  in  which  he  fully  describes  his  ingenious  method 
of  rendering  platinnm  nialleable.'  (JfeitMM  Chtmittfff, 
p.  102.) 

In  hu '  History  of  Chemist ly '  fvol.  ii.,  p.  248)  Dr.  Thom- 
son remarks : — *  Dr.  Wollaston  had  a  particular  turn  for 
contriving  pieces  of  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes. 

His  rfflcctive  CTcni^^meter  was  a  most  valuable  present  to 
mineralogists,  and  it  is  hy  it.s  means  that  crystnlloixrHphy 
has  acfjuired  the  great  degree  of  perfection  which  it  ha.s 
recently  exhibited.  He  contrived  a  very  simple  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  power  of  various  bodies  to  refract  light. 
His  camera  lucida  furnished  those  who  were  ignO'*nt  of 
drawing  with  a  convenient  method  of  delineating  natnral 
objects.  His  ju'risoopic  glasses  mii<t  have  been  found 
useful,  for  they  soM  rather  extensively;  and  his  sliding 
rule  for  cheniieal  erpiivalont.s  furnished  a  ready  nu  thotl  for 
calculating  the  proportions  of  one  substance  nere«sary  to 
decompose  a  given  weight  of  another.  Dr.  Wollaston's 
knowledge  was  more  varied  and  hia  taste  less  exdnsive 
than  any  other  philosopher  of  h]stfane,exeept  Mr.  Caven* 
dish;  but  optics  atid  chemistry  are  the  two  sciences  for 
which  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  lo  him. 
•  To  him  wa  owe  the  fiiat  demooabRation  of  the  identity 
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of  rra'vnnism  and  common  elcrtrieify :  ant)  the  first  px- 

£lanaiion  of  tlie  e:iU!>e  ot'  tlie  ditfeifiit  plienomena  exhi- 
ited  by  galvanic  and  common  electric  ity.' 
Without  entering  I'urther  into  an  account  of  the  various 
papers  by  Dr.  Wollaston  which  ajmear  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical XlruuiiOtionit'  we  sbail  coaclude  with  the  follow- 
ing general  renMrlu  on  his  ««entifie  cKsmeto',  by  a  pro- 
found judge  of  its  excellence,  the  late  Dr.  IIcnr>- ; — '  lir. 
WolIa»ton,'  he  observes,  •  was  endowud  with  bodily  senses 
of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  accuracy,  and  with  (jreat 
general  vigour  of  understanding.  Trained  in  the  discipline 
of  the  exact  science*,  he  had  acquired  a  powerAil  com- 
maad  over  his  attention,  and  had  habittuttea  himself  to  the 
moet  rigid  correctness,  both  in  thought  end  language.  He 
was  sumciently  provided  with  the  resources  of  mathematics 
to  be  enabled  to  pursue  with  success  profound  inquiries  m 
mechanical  and  optical  philosophy,  the  rusult.s  of  which 
enabled  him  to  unfold  tlie  caui>Ci>  ui  phenomena  not  beiure 
understood,  and  to  enrich  the  arts  connected  with  those 
sciences  by  the  invention  of  ingenious  and  valuable  instru- 
nents.  In  chemistry  he  was  distinguished  by  the  extreme 
nicety  and  delicacy  of  his  observations,  by  the  quickness 
and  precision  with  which  he  marked  resemblances  and 
discriminated  differences,  the  sa<;acitv  with  which  he  de- 
vised experiments  and  anticipated  tiieir  results,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  executed  the  analy.ni.s  of  the  fragments 
of  new  substances,  often  so  minute  as  to  be  scaicdy  per- 
ceptible by  ordinary  eyes.  He  was  remerkahle  too  for  the 
caution  with  which  he  advanced  from  facts  to  general  con- 
clusions ;  a  caution  which,  if  it  sometimes  prevented  him 
from  reaching  at  once  to  the  most  sublime  truths,  yet  ren- 
dered every  step  of  hi^  a&ccnt  a  secure  station,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  rise  to  higher  and  more  enlart^ed  inductions.' 

WOLLASTONITE.  J^tiular  Spar.  Siitcate  of  Linw. 
Occurs  crystallized  and  aMMiTe.  Primary  form  an  oblique 
rhombic  pfisiii.  CleavMO  gMtllei  to  the  terminal  plane 
and  horixontal  diRgonar  mcttire  uocren.  Hardness, 
scratched  hv  phosp^.atr  i  f  i,nu>.  Colour white*  giejr* yel- 
low, red,  and  brown.    SUtiik  white. 

Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent,  transparent.  Specific 
gms  ity  2-80;j.  The  amorphous  varieties  are  composed  of 
columnar  crystals  lying  in  all  directions,  or  fibfons,  fht^ 
fibres  itetog  either  pardlel  or  divergent 

Befbre  nie  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  the  edges  are  melted 
into  a  semitrans])arenl  colourless  glass ;  but  it  requires  a 
very  great  heat  to  fuse  it  perfectly ;  with  borax  it  readily 
njclts  in  larije  quantity  into  a  transparent  glass. 

It  is  found  in  veiy  perfect  ciystau  at  Vesuvius,  at  Capo 
di  Bove  near  Rome^  m  the  BMina^  Cqrloo,  Nostii  Ame- 
rica, Sweden,  &e. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  analysed,  and  from  various  places 
with  but  little  difTcri  nrr  in  the  results;  No.  1  is  the  ana- 
ly&is  of  a  specimen  irom  Czikiowa  in  the  Bannat,  by 
.stiomeyer,  and  No.  2  of  a  ipeciiiMn  tfOm  Fugaa  in 
Sweden,  by  Bonsdoiff. 

(1)  (2) 
Silica        .      «      51-44  &2-58 
lime .       .       .      4711         44-«i  ' 
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08U5  08-84 
WOLLIN  IB  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and 
tutm  pact  of  the  circle  of  Uaedom  and  WoUiii*  in  the 

remment  of  Stettin,  hi  Pomerania.  It  is  sarmanded 
the  Frischc  HafT,  the  rivers  Swine  and  IHvenow,  and 
i»e  Baltic.  It  is  nearly  100  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  population  is  OtNX).  It  is  '  ,  j1  wooded,  and  has  good 
pastures.  Pniter,  a  village  near  tlie  Swine,  is  celebrated 
J'or  its  fine  eels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. 

WOLLIN,  the  chief  town  of  the  islaod,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Divenow,  is  defended  on  the  wide  next  the  con- 
tinent by  walls  and  pnli-r  lts.  has  two  suburbs,  three ^ 
gates,  two  churches,  and  ;J47U  inhabitants,  whc»e  chief' 
means  of  .subs  . '  i  :i  e  are  ship-building,  agriculture,  tiie 
llsiiery,  and  Uic  timber  trade.  They  also  manufacture 
some  coarse  stuffs.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent bgr  three  btidges  over  the  three  arms  of  the  Divenow. 
Here,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  stood  the  town  of  Julin, 
which,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  was  a 
very  popubu«  place,  the  entreudt  of  the  Baltic  ti-ade, 
but  wiiieii  was  totally  destroyed  by  Waldcmar,  Icing  of 
Denmark,  in  1 170. 


(Hassel,  Handburh  :   Miiller.  Jf'i'irterbuch  drs  Preiu 
sitchen  Staati't ;    Iliibner  s  Zi  tluiign  Lexicun ;  Stem's 

WOLLSTQNECRAFT,  MARY.  [Godwin.] 
WOISEY,  THOMAS,  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  that 
name,  was  bom  at  Ipawjdh,  in  the  countar  of  SuffoUi.  u 
1471.  Thetalethatlie  was  the  Mm  of  a  Wdier  is  pro- 
bable, though  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  sure  foundation.  It 
appears  that  Robert  and  Joan  Wolsey,  his  parents,  were 
poor  but  reputable  persons,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  provide  a  good  education  for  their  son.  After 
having  received  some  preparatory  instruction,  he  was  sent 
to  Magd^n  College  in  Oxford ;  where  he  graduated  at  the 
age  ofiUleen,  gaining  by  his  early  advancement  the  nick* 
name  of '  the  bo^  bachelor.'   (Cavendish's  Life  uf  WoUey. ) 
He  was  made  iellow  of  his  college,  appointed  teacher  of  a 
school  in  connection  with  it,  and  was  ordained.    At  thi* 
school  were  three  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with 
whom  Wolsey  became  acquainted,  and  through  whose 
patronage  Wolsey  enjoyed  nis  first  ecclesiastical  jpref<»- 
BHmt,  tiSe  living  of  Lymington  in  Somersetshire.   He  was 
now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  aiul  possessed  a  winning 
address,  which,  combined  with  great  natural  ability,  and 
a  keen  and  rapid  judgment  of  character,  tjreatly  aasosted 
his  promotion.   We  cannot  follow  him  through  even'  step 
of  his  progress,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Though 
he  was  not  always  discreet,  it  is  apparent  that  he  acquired 
friendships  and  obtained  confidence  in  each  place  whoe 
he  resided.   It  is  said  that  while  he  lived  at  Lymington 
he  got  drunk  at  a  neighbouring  fair ;  for  some  such  caiis« 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  Amias  Poulel  put  him  into  the  stcHii. 
a  punishment  for  which  we  find  thai  he  subsiequentiy  re- 
venged himself.  Still  he  had  wherewithal  to  counterbalance 
his  errors.    I'hrough  his  intimacy  with  a  Somersetshire 
gentleman  of  some  importance^  he  shortly  aflerwaids  ob- 
tained two  appointments.  This  person  was  Sir  John  Na- 
fant,  treasurer  of  Calais,  who  not  only  named  him  his 
deputy  in  that  office,  to  which  he  was  pen-onally  inca 
pacitated  from  attendiin;  by  age  and  neWnei^,  but  Lv 
his  intlvience  at  court  procnied  for  \Volsey  a  nomination 
as  king's  chaplain,  and  introduced  ium  to  Henrj-  VU., 
in  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  a  prominent  fdaaa. 
Wolsey 's  insinuating  mannera  and  readv  ability  were 
not  lost  upon  the  king.    These  were  davs  in  which 
the  clerg'y  were  barred  from  no  office,  eecIosia>lical  or 
otherwise.    An  amba.s.satlor  was  sought  to  go  to  Flaaden 
with  a  mcs-sage  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  king;  dis- 
patch was  necessary,  and  the  king  intrusted  the  busioeii 
to  Wolsev,  who  travelled  with  sucn  rapidity  as  to  return  te 
London  ndbre  his  master  knew  of  his  departure,  and 
acted  in  soeh  a  manner  upon  imperfect  inatiuetions  as  l» 
give  the  king  great  •ra.tisfaction  :  the  credit  that  he  gained 
by  this  service  contributed  to  procure  him  the  valuable 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  wiu;  appointed  in  Kebruaiy. 
1508.   In  the  following  year  the  king  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  VIII.,  whose  age  and  character,  widek 
different  from  hw  father's,  raised  a  general  ezpcetetum  oiT 
an  entire  change  of  counsellors  and  favourite*. 

Up  to  this  time  WoUey  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
playing  a  great  part.  He  had  risen  indeed,  and  risen  very 
ramdly ;  but  he  wa.s  an  oliscure  jierf^cn,  of  low  buih,  and 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  hira  to  ^n  any  vciy 
great  elevation.  But  in  the  changes  to^e  made  at 
Om  aeccaaion  of  the  new  king,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  Wolsey's  power  would  be  materially  increased. 
Many  circumstances  favoured  his  promotion :  he  vis 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  was  accustomed  to  the  eoun, 
for  which  his  manneis  and  address  peculiarly  fitted 
hitn;  and  he  likewise  held  an  important  place  in  1b« 
church.  The  position  of  public  afi'ain  moreover  coa- 
thbttted  to  aeeure  him  a  place  near  the  panoii  of  the  Ixog. 
There  were  animoaties  between  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Che 
lord-treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  neld 
the  important  offices  of  privy  htal  and  secretaty  of  ct*te. 
l-'ox,  desirous  of  streugtlieiiing  his  influence  ,  sought  to 
place  near  the  king  one  of  his  own  friends  and  adherents. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  Wolsey  the  king's  almoner, 
trusting  that  his  active  spirit,  his  acuteness,  and  insiiiuBtiai 
address  would  make  the  fhvoorite  of  the  father  the  stt3 
greater  favourite  of  the  son.  The  adroit  courtier  did  not 
disappoint  hi.s  patron :  he  rose  so  cpiickly  in  the  king « 
KOod  gracei,  tluit  he  soon  did  lU'arly  what  In-  jtV.wed. 

Up  had  no  religious  scruples  to  deter  bim  from  eucouxagmg 
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the  kinfi'»  humours  and  pleasures;  on  the  contrary, he  pro- 
moted hiscarek'Sii  i;aiety,  knowing  well  that  the  more  time 
the  king  employed  in  its  jninuit,  the  more  neceaaary  he  w(Hild 
find  it  to  have  lome  active  favourite  to  tupply  him  with  the 
infarmstioD  wluch  he  needed,  and  to  proceed  with  the  boai- 
«mwlueli  he  omitted  to  traniact.   Thus,  though  the  king 
never  wholly  neglected  hi*  efluis,  the  oonduct  of  them 
chiefly  devolved  upon  the  Ikvoimto.  The  mecvfm  of  his 
sjcneral  management  was  soon  proved  by  the  pil  NUiat  were 
bestowed  upon  him.    Before  the  year  of  the  kifig's  ac- 
cession had  passed  he  had  been  made  lord-almoner,  and 
had  been  presented  with  some  valuable  landa  and  houses 
in  the  panah  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  wUeh  Empaon 
had  forfeited  to  the  crown*  In  1510  he  becMM  veetor  of 
Torrington ;  in  1511.  canon  of  Windsor  end  reafiitier  of 
the  order  of  thr  Onrter ;  in  1612,  prrhr  ndruy  of  York  ;  in 
ir»13,  dean  of  York,  and  bishop  of  lo^i  na)  in  France;  in 
1514,  bishop  of  Ijncoln,  and  in  the  same  vi  nr  archbishop 
of  York.   In  1515  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  succeeded 
Warham  as  dMHWeUor.    In  1510  the  pope  made  him 
lente  A  latere,  %  eommiaakm  which  nve  him  great  wealth, 
almost  mifimited  power  over  the  Bng^Hni  clergy :  he 
likewise  farmed,  for  the  foreign  bishops  who  held  them,  the 
revenues  of  the  dioceses  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
aliowine  them  fixed  stipends  far  below  the  Mi.iu  iu  ]  ru 
ceeds  wtiich  were  collected  i  he  had  also  in  commendaai 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans;  wlul«  the  enormous  revenues 
that  he  derived  from  these  eomeee  were  ftiither  inereased 
hy  stipenAi  received  fnm  the  Irinn  of  Fnmee  end  Spain 
and  the  doge  of  Venirr     Thus  Wolsey  had  the  wiiole 
power  in  the  state,  both        and  ecclesiastical,  and  derived 
from  foreign  and  doin>  sla-  sources  an  amount  of  income  to 
which  no  subject  hat  ever  approached  :  his  weaith  and 
iniliaeiiee  were  almost  an  encroachment  on  the  dignity  of 
the  cmrn.  His  ambition  however  was  not  satafied ;  his 
•nxietf  ftir  the  papacy      evowed ;  nor  did  his  expecta^ 
ticn;  of  gaining  it  appear  extravagant ;  for  at  the  death 
of  Maximilian  (1511)  )  both  the  kinp  of  France  and  Spain 
aspired  to  the  empire;   and  cacTi,  <;iL;Lr  to  secure  the 
influence  of  so  powerful  a  minister  as  W  olsey,  promised  to 
assist  him  in  his  designs.   At  the  death  of  Leo  a.,  in  1522, 
end  again  in  the  following  year,  at  thcdeethof  Adrian  VI., 
Wolsey  sought  the  vacant  throne,  bat  in  uritber  instance 
was  be  chosen.   '  His  foreign  policv  leeme  to  fatve  been 
biassed  by  his  disappointment,  which  he  attributed  to 
Charles  V..  whom  he  ever  afterwards  held  in  aversion." 
We  have  other  iniitances  of  the  continuance  of  his  resent- 
ment and  his  inability  to  forgive.  He  had  taken  otience  at 
the  duke  of  Buckins^ham's  conduct  towards  him :  that 
nobleman's  indiscretions  aflentftidi  subjected  him  to  an  at- 
tainder for  treason ;  Wolsey  ]iraBeeiited  the  cam  with  gnat 
aeverity;  and  though  there  were  no  pabfiereeioniftiraneh 
liarshness,  instiprated  his  execution.    An  outcry  was  raised 
a^ainat  him  tor  his  want  of  leniency  towards  this  popular 
favourite:   it  soon  subsided  howevt  r.  i,  r  Ilia  power  made 
_him  feared,  and  his  macrnificence  admired. 

Nobody  could  vie  with  ^Volsey  in  diq^Iey:  lliafetilllMOD 
the  Field  of  the  Qoth  of  Gokl  wa>  am  muwroui  ami 
splendid  than  that  of  any  subject :  and  during  eaeh  foreign 
roiiision  on  whirh  he  was  employed,  he  was  attended  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  At  York  Place  (now  Whitehall)  his  i 
residence  v!i.s  furnished  with  every  luxury  ;  and  he  built 
for  himseU  at  Hampton  Court  a  noble  palace,  of  which  he 
cveBtoaHj'  made  a  present  to  the  king.  His  dress  was 
conwoiM,  Ine  manner  of  living  sumptuouai  and  hi*  houae- 
nold  conned  of  more  than  five  hundred  penont;  there 
wen*  amon^  them  many  people  of  rank,  the  earl  ofDerbj-, 
l..urd  Henry  Percy,  and  others.  He  luid  '  a  steward  '  (says 
his  biographer  Cavendish,  \^ho  was  his  gent  lenum  usher) 
*  which  was  always  a  dean  or  a  priest;  a  treasurer  a 
knight ;  and  a  comptroller  nii  esquire ;  which  have  always 
within  his  bouse  tlieir  white  staves.'  '  In  his  privy  kitchen 
he  had  a  maater-eoek,  who  went  daiiv  in  damask,  satin,  or 
velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck.'  The  pro- 
ceeds of  his  rapacity  were  thus  lavished  away.  In  justice 
however  it  must  be  added  that  he  promoted  learnint?  with  i 
consistent  liberality:  the  university  of  Oxlbrd  is  indebted  ! 
to  him  for  its  Cardinal's,  now  Chr:*t  Church  CoUepe  ;  and  i 

for  aeveral  professorships,  which,  with  the  college  he 
founded  in  his  native  town  of  Ipewiefa*  had  only  a  short 
exittence:  he  likewise  eneoittaged  learned  penons  l>jr 
patronage  and  gifts.  He  waa  hnnaelf  no  mean  echoler, 
mud  he  ie  laid  to  have  aMiated  the  king,  bf  bia  intitnale 


knowlede^^  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author,  Tliomat 
Aquinas,  and  other  theological  wnt<  a  I  en  he  composed 
his  treatise  against  Luther.  He  drew  up,  in  1528,  the 
Latin  rules  for  his  school  of  Ipswich,  which  are  extant : 
they  are  printed  in  the  '  Essay  on  a  System  of  Claeiieai 
Inetmction'  (London,  John  Taylor,  1825),  and  contain  the 
course  of  Latin  inrtraction  which  Wolsey  prescribed  fcr 
the  eight  classes  into  which  he  divided  the  school. 

The  see  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed, Wolsey  resigned  for  that  of  Wmchester.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  encouraged  any  change  of  doctrine 
among  his  clergy :  his  adherence  to  the  l^man  Catholic 
Churw  WW  never  shaken.  The  Reformation  indeed  made 
little  pfogreev  thmu^  many  of  its  seeds  were  sown  in  his 
time.  His  abuse  w  eedeaiaatioal  revenues  and  duties 
gave  convincing  evidence  of  the  necessityof  change :  such 
rapid  translation  from  dignity  to  disfnily,  mi  la'ge  a  number 
of  offices  held  continually  in  the  same  hands,  while  Iht  ir 
duties  were  for  the  most  part  neglected,  were  evils  that 
oonld  not  long  he  tolerated.  The  exercise  of  hii  legatiiie 
powers  with  regard  to  the  ezamtnatton  and  wppreeMon  of 
the  monasteries,  hia  aonduet  likawiae  in  the  matter  of 
Queen  Catherine^  ditOKt,  gave  itiength  to  the  dawning 
Reformation. 

To  circumstii:n  L  -  runr.ccted  with  the  divorce  Wolsey 's 
fall  is  mainly  attributable :  he  advised  the  king  to  put 
away  Catherine,  but  not  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and  thus 
he  offended  both  the  aetnal  queen  and  the  queen  eleet. 
An  oppressive  and  Illegal  taxation  had  made  him  unpo* 

pillar  with  the  multilude  ;  ■(vt  ilu  nt  court  there  were  ])ow- 
erful  enemies  labouring  contitu  aliy  to  poison^  the  kings 
mind  against  the  favourite,  whom  he  had  treated  with  such 
unlimited  confidence,  and  trusted  with  such  unparalleled 
authority.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Lord 
Rochfoidi  Anne  Bolcyn'a  ftther,  united  in  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  him.  'They  instnuated,'  says  Dr.  Lingard.  'that 
he  had  never  been  in  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  di- 
vorce, and  had  uniformly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign  to  those  of  the  king  of  France.'  A\  length  Anne 
Boleyn  induced  the  king  to  proinists  that  he  would  speak 
tu  him  no  more.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Mich.ael' 
nua  term.  1B39,  two  tnformatiooa  were  filed  against  him 
in  the  Coiiit  of  King%  Beneh»  chaiging  him  with  having, 
as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute  of  premunire.  Wolsey 
admitted  the  charge,  'of  which  he  was  technically  guilty, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  buIN  f.Mrn  the  pope  without 
a  formal  licence.'  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh, '  Hist.  Eng.,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  166.)  *The  court  pronounced  their  sentence,  that  he 
was  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  that  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels  were  forfeited,  and  that  his  person  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king.'  He  waa  ordered  to  retire  to  Eikhet,  a 
country-house  belonging  to  the  see  of  Winchester;  and 
was  so  closely  shorn  of  all  magnificence,  as  iiearly  to  be 
wanting  in  tiie  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Many  of  liis 
friends  deserted  him :  Johuonlieelebrated  words  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  ')— 

•  'Hie  Iraiu  iX  »Uit« 
Muk  tbe  kr«a  gUnc*  and  wateb  Uie  «iyu  t>i  hat«. 
WhM^  heiinni*  Iw  istatia  ■■aMst  •  ry* : 
n«  say^llaala  mmib  Ma,  mwi  Mi  Kllowcn  flf 

are  true,  save  in  their  reference  to  his  followers^  who 
showed  most  flattering  attachment  to  their  ma>tcT  in  his 
distress.  He  sank  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  dejection 
(.Lingard,  vol.  vi.,  p.  209).  until  even  his  enemies  cuuld 
nut  help  pitying  him.  His  capricious  master  temporarily 
reinstated  turn  in  the  following  year  (1530).  'He  wae 
restored  to  the  see  of  Winchester  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  with  a  grant  of  G(X)0/.,  and  of  all  other  rents  not 
parcel  of  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Even  that  great 
diocese  was  afterwards  restored.  He  arrived  at  Cawood 
(Jastle  about  the  end  of  September,  1530,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  magnificent  preparations  for  his  installa- 
tion on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.'  His  popularity  in  the 
north  was  increaMd  by  hu  hospitality  and  an  affability 
which  circumatancea  had  taught  him.  His  enemies  at 
court  however  were  bent  upon  his  ruin ;  and  the  king  s  de- 
termination to  east  off  the  pope  favoured  their  design,  for 
under  the»c  circumstances  it  was  evidently  little  deM;;ible 
that  a  cardinal  should  fill  the  principal  ciflices  in  the 
state.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders  lo 
arrest  him  for  treason,  and  to  bring  him  to  London  tu  stand 
hu  trial.  With  what  particular  act  be  was  charged  we  are 
not  infimned.  He  praeeeded  lowaida  London  on  liii 
auile»  hut  hj  the  wiy  he  wm  attacked  mth  a  dyientety. 
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As  he  entered  the  srate  (jf  llu:-  iiu;na-li'iv  at  LoicL-sler,  he 
naid,  '  Father  Abbot,  I  am  t  ome  td  lay  my  bones  amoag 
vou  and  so  the  event  proved  :  the  monks  carrUid  kin  to 
his  bad,  upon  which.  Uurte  dajw  afierwardi,  ba  di^ind 
(NoYcnber,  1080).  Sfaaktpere  has  liitia  aHarad  fha  wonli 
he  used  on  hi«  deathbcti,  thoujrh  thoy  were  spoken  to 
Xyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  tlic  Tower,  aiul  not,  mn  in  the 
p»y,  to  (>omwell  :— 

•  Had  1  h«it  »en  H  my  r.'J  wit'i  Mfrtw w4 
I  nened  mv  kSui;  Isr  woiUl  nut  in  miMB^ 
Uiw  left  ne  najied  to  miiu  cDrmii-ii-' 

Bma^  VUl..  Act  m..  ic  S. 

'  The  kiqg,*  aqra  Hitaw,  *  mnch  regretted  hia  deatj|i»  aod 
always  spoK  flnrourably  of  hia  memory :  a  proof  tMt  fen- 

moiir  more  than  reason  or  any  di^^covpry  ot  treafiheiy  hfd 
occaaioned  the  last  persecutions  at^iiiiisl  him.' 

W'olsey  attained  liis  elevation  by  a  \sinning  address, 
combined  with  shrcwdneii6,  talent,  and  leamm:^  ;  hi^  am- 
bition and  rapacity  vrere  unlimited;  he  was  rt-vengelul, 
amgant  and  oreroeanag,  and  extcemeljr  food  of  Bpl«a> 
donr  and  parade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  naad  lua 
iijfl-it  nf'c  abroad  as  well  ws,  at  home  for  his  own  ag]B:randi«e- 
meal ;  but  upon  the  wliole  lie  was  a  valuable  minister,  en- 
lightened beyoiul  the  a!:::e  in  uliieli  he  lived,  (liiifjent  in 
bunneas,  and  a  good  servant  to  the  king :  lor  when  his  au- 
thori^  was  established  he  restrained  many  of  the  king's 
caprieaik  and  kept  hia  paaaiona  withiD  bounda:  the  latter 
part  of  Hent7*«  re(Kn  wai  far  more  crindnal  tiuu  that 
during  which  the  Cardinal  presided  over  his  counsels. 
'  His  pail  in  the  deatli  ot  the  duke  of  Buckingham,' saya Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  '  was  his  most  conspicuous  crime:  tlie  cir- 
cumstance most  lavoumble  to  him  is  the  attachment  of 
dependants.' 

At  this  puiod  the  atandard  of  nomliigr  was  but  knr,  and 
there  was  litHe  m  Wohey'a  character  trhieh  tended  to 

raise  it.  Had  tliere  been  a  dnu!)t  that  Thonia-s  Winter  was 
his  natural  son,  it  would  have  been  almost  removed  by  his 
conferring  eleven  heneliee.s  upoti  him.  He  i.s  sai<l  to  have 
had  two  otlicr  chiidiea,  but  the  fact  is  no'  accurately 
proved. 

( Cavendish.  Mf*  ^WitUe^  ;  Ysml^fe^  by  Piddes ;  Grove, 
Life  and  Timet  ofWokey.  more  modem  lAvet,  by  Gait, 

in  Larriner's  Ci/rfnjirrrfiti.  and  in  the  Lives  of  Eminnil  Per- 
song,  published  by  the  U9>eiul  Knowledge  Society ;  Hume's 
and  Lingard's  Historieie.} 
WOLSINGIIAM.  [Durham.] 

WOLVERHAMITON,  a  hu  ^e  manufacturing  town  and 
parliamentanr  borough  in  Staffoidabire,  128  nulea  aoith- 
weKt  (W>m  Condon       tiw  Bhtdnglttm  and  Laneaaler 

railway,  and  about  i:i  miles  nnrfh-wesl  from  Birmingham. 

Wolverluiniptun  i>  situated  on  rising  trround,  and  con- 
sists in  general  of  snl)>tantial  and  '.veil-lniilt  hoii.ses,  mostly 
of  brick  ;  the  streets  are  somew  hat  irregularly  laid  out,  and 
not  very  well  paved,  but  are  well  lighted  vrith  gas.  There 
ia  a  neat  theatre  and  a  public  aubacription  lilumjr*  over 
whieh  is  a  snite  of  raoraa  tiaed  for  eoneerts  and  aasembBes. 
There  are  four  churches :  the  oldest ;  'I  n'  r  ;  Sf  1'efer,  a 
spacious  str.scturp,  eapable  of  accomiuiHl.uiiig  i0O()  3>er- 
sons.  Tlie  jmlpit  is  loimed  of  a  sin^lo  stone  elaborately 
sculptured,  and  there  is  a  font  of  great  antiquity,  witn 
curiou.s  bas-i  elief  figures  of  .saints.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
column  txventy  feet  high,  with  rude  sculptures  in  compart- 
ments, snpiiosed  to  be  of  Saxon  orBamah  wortnnanship. 
Tlie  chnr  i  h  is  collegiate,  and  the  cnllen'e  eonsiats  of  the 
dean.  ',\lio  hnKlsthe  prebend  of  \\'o]verliampI<ni,  and  seven 
otlii  r  prelieiuiarie^.  By  a  crnnt  of  Edw.  IV.,  eonfinned  liy 
sub.sequenl  giaiits,  the  deanery  and  prebend  of  Wolver- 
hampton were  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  his  free  chapel 
of  ».  George,  within  the  castle  of  mndsor.  The  net  re- 
venae,  on  an  aveta^e  of  three  yean  ending  IflSI,  is  641/. 
The  dean  receives  the  whole  revenue,  itio  livintr  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  tlie  patrona^'e  of  the  tleaii  of  Wind- 
sor, ai'.d  of  the  average  flet  annual  value  of  193/.  The 
other  churches  are  modem,  and  ail  pcrp<*tnn!  curacies: 
St.  .Tohn's,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Elarl  <  f  St;imford  and 
Warrington,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  203/. ;  St.  Grepige's, 
in  the  ])atronagc  of  the  dean  of  Windsor,  of  the  net  annual 
\alnc  of  15.V.  ;  and  St.  Paul's,  of  which  the  v.aUie  is  not 
given  in  the  Keport  on  Eeelcsiastieal  Revenues.  All  the 
chief  denominations  (1  di--(  r.teis  have  plaei  ',  of  v.oishi ji. 
A  dispensaiy  wa.*  established  in  IS".!!,  anil  the  peaent  com- 
modious building  was  erected  in  1S2G  A  union-mill  was 
built  in  1913^  at  an  expense  of  I'kOOOl^  for  the  purpose  of 


grinding  giain  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  poor.  "We  have  no 
authorities  which  stat^  wliether  it  coatinues  to  be  m«d  fof 
that  purpose.  There  is  now  a  tuuioa  vorkboas«»  whicb,  ia 
IMl.  coutained  2M  persons. 

Aooordittg  tn  the  education  Ketums  of  1833.  there  were 
four  infant  schools  and  eighteen  daily  schools.  Uf  the 
daiiy-sdiools,  one  waM  a  free  grammar-school,  supported 
by  endowment,  with  70  male  scholars;  the  jalaiy  of  the 
head  master  wa^  400/.  ;  ol  the  second  mai-ter,  200/. ;  and 
of  the  third  master,  12(V.  There  is  also  a  Hlue-coat  school, 
supported  partly  by  eodowneat  and  partly  by  subscriptioiui, 
which,  ia  1833,  ediieitcd  100  male  seholaia  and  50  female 
soholais.  Diere  Wit  at  <ha  same  date  a  nattooal  school, 
with  460  ebildren  of  bodi  sexes  daily  and  9f0  on  Sundays. 
TJe.sides  these  i«:liools  there  were  two  boardilljg>6cho4:>'s  a..'<d 
Uuec  or  four  Sunday -schfxjls  siipjiortcd  by  dinerent  c!^L.-^^s 
of  dissenters. 

Wolverhampton  w  is  made  ^  parliamentary  borough  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  returns  tWO  PiemberK  to  parliament. 
TiM  boundaiy  of  the  parliamentanr  borough  inrludiss  the 
towttdups  of  Wolytthampton,  ffiJston,  WUIcnhall,  Wed- 
nesfield,  and  tiie  pariah  of  Sedgley,  and  contained,  in  iKil 
a  population  of  G7,50e ;  in  1841,  of  92,Si4a.  The  num- 
ber of  parliamentary  electors  OU  the  rSfBrtcr  in  USiMD 
was  264^,  all  10/.  householders. 

The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  since  1801  ia 
a  remarkable  manner :  1801,  12,0(Kli  ISU,  14^690;  ISSA, 
18,380;  1831.  :^1,732:  1841.  3(i,38a.  The  aipuhliDB  «f 
the  entire  parish  of  Wolvcrtuinptott,  in  1831t  wtts  4S,IM: 
in  1841  it  was  70,;J70. 

Tlie  distnet  in  which  Wolverhampton  is  situated  abounds 
in  mines  uf  coai,  iron,  limestone,  aiod  other  sad 
the  manufacturer  consist  chiefly 4f  fife-Mon^  tinned  aod 
japaiUMd  iron-waie,  locks  and  pMi%  ft)e«»aen»wa«  Mi 
a  variety  of  other  articles  of  hardware.  Betides  its  nil- 
way-com«i;!!iiea)i()n  with  London,  Rirmin^ham.  Liverpool. 
Manchester,  and  olhcr  towns  on  tlie  same  line,  it  is  con- 
nected by  canal-navigation  with  most  of  llie  trreal  towm 
of  Knghind — Ix>ndon,  Hull,  iiiniiinii;i»atn,  l)crl>y,  Notting- 
ham, Chester,  Liverpool,  &c. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  W<dT«rhai9pton  in  996,  by 
Wulfrana,  sister  of  IQng  Eklgar.  Hie  menaster}'  was  su^ 
rendered  to  Hubert,  archbisliop  of  C'anterbur),  in  12ili, 
and  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Jidward  1\'.  tu  the  dt  ai)  ^ly 
of  Wmdsor.  The  town  was  named  WultVana  H ami  on. 
after  the  ioundress  of  the  monastery,  whiclt  by  contraction 
and  corruption  has  become  Wolverhampton. 

iBomdearf  JSbfort*^  1832;  Eiueation  Eaqutiy,  lR3j; 
SedeaiatHiial  Rmtuus  qf  Engtmd  amd  Ifmet ;  Pt^mia- 
lion  I?'-fi/rnJ!^ 

WOI.VKKINE.  [Gold.] 

W().\tAN.  [Man.] 

WUMBAi.    [Marsupiama.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  464.} 
WOOD,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  all  thai  part  of  n  pisal 
that  exists  between  the  pith  and  the  Jatk ;  ^  n  nanowet 
sense,  it  is  applied  only  to  those  bundles  of  tissue  whacb 

are  called  woody.  In  ttie  latter  srnse  it  is  most  fre<iut  nliy 
made  use  of  by  botanists,  but  m  the  former  sense  it  is  more 
senerally  used,  and  is  then  sjnonymous  with  timber.  Of 
all  the  roaterials  made  use  of  by  man  for  tlie  supply  uf  bis 
artificial  and  acquired  want.s,  there  are  none  more  esle»> 
sively  employed  or  of  greater  utility  than  wood.  Uis  taousei. 
ships,  ftimititre,  maehinerv,  and  many  of  the  eomfofts  and 
luxuries  of  life  eoukl  not  oe  formed  with  'i:'  it.  nt  :-,i  <»  i 
knowle<l^«?  of  its  ]ilivsical  properties  is  a  uiailer  m  tir^t 
impni  'ance.  Although  a  treneral  knowiedue  tit  tlit  so  pro- 
perties exists,  yet  it  is  surprisniir  how  few  accuraite  cl»<?r- 
vations  have  Men  made  on  the  density,  tenacity,  dura- 
bili^i  and  other  properties  of  wood  which  reader  ii  vtiMl 
ftirnte  purposes  of  practical  application. 

Arannrjst  (he  vaiious  kinds  of  wood  yielded  by  tl  r  diX- 
fereiil  families,  tiiere  are  ijre.it  ditferenecs  of  i  h.u;;..  le-r 
depending  on  the  mode  and  nutidity  of  its  growt!-.  the  sia 
of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  their  ncintion  ti 
the  medullary  rays  which  pas»  throngh  them,  and  at^o  <' 
the  character  of  the  secretions  depouted  in  it«  The  rtn* 
great  dasses  of  plants,  Bxogens  and  Endogcna,  yield  Twy 
different  kinds  of  wood  from  the  manner  in  which  thc.r 
fibres  me  deposited.  Endocens  have  no  bark  and  i-rx 
generally  hollow  in  tlie  middle,  and  Uieir  wovhI  I'tx"*  i;*.-". 

ficrmit  of  being  worked  into  many  sitapes,  but  it*  cy- 
indrical  form  affords  great  facility  fevr  con^triicting  a 
grent  variety  of  utensil^  and  tat  appheatioa  to  tlM  i-"^ — 
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of  nan  in  tiopieal  cHniflfei.    It  is  n  Uie  in- 

pirv  'hnt  we  find  an  Endojfenous  vc^ctalion  mnst  abniv 
tl.iai,  thurc  where  the  uae«  of  its  wood  are  pr^'atesl. 
In  more  temperate  climates,  where  tlie  jxi.vers  uf  man 
hate  been  most  developed,  and  his  wants  are  i^reater,  he 
hax  an  Exogemmi  Ttgetation  to  supply  h\>  need.  The 
■temi  of  £x/^pMM  am  «oUd,  and  thaoMer  tha  tx«a  beoomes 
the  mave  aohd  is  the  iraod.  Hence  a  distiiiction  w  made 
liptween  the  cnntrc  of  Ihc  wood  of  the  trunk  and  its  i  li- 
en nilerence,  ttie  one  heinij  lalled  lieart-woo<!,  tlie  other 
sap-wocid.  The  lieart-WDOil  is  the  >eat  til  the  ilepovUion  o( 
the  pt;cuiiar  secretion  of  the  trtx-,  and  it  frequently  sepa- 
rated fmin  the  sap-wood  by  a  diKtinct  line.  It  is  the  secre- 
tioDi  in  the  heart-wood  that  rendeia  it  darker,  harder,  and 
more  durable  than  tiic  »ap-wood,  and  for  practiea]  pur- 
pnees  it  is  of  importance  to  distinsriiish  between  one  and 
the  other.  There  is  mueli  dift'eruncu  between  the  relative 
siKs  of  tlie  idtimatc  wooily  tibres  of  which  wood  is  com- 
posed, and  the  durabihty  andtenacity  of  a  wood  irequentiy 
depend  on  the  fineness  of  its  fibres. 

it  is  to  the  ieeictiona  depoiited  in  the  wood,  prohably 
more  tiwn  to  the  fibret  theitnehrca.  that  wood  k  indebted 
for  its  Tan,  !n?  de^rcos  of  density.  The  quantity  of  cellular 
tisjiue  in  tlie  niedullai  y  rays,  and  also  the  more  or  less  com- 
pact manner  in  which  the  woi  dy  fibres  arc  urraiiircd,  will 
produce  a  ronsidcrable  elleet.  Thusalthoii^li  it  has  been 
iiscertained  that  wo(idy  fibre  Um  If  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  ]  water  beinc  Dtere  are  niaiqr  wood* whoac 
specific  gravity  is  lighter  than  water  on  aeeonnt  of  the 
mode  III  wluefi  llieir  fibres  are  arranged.  The  specific 
gravity  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  water  being  I,  as.  a»ccrtained 
by  Mr.  Hutehinson,  are  aa  fbllowa:— 

Fir-wood   .    ,    .  0-4282 

Oak-wood  .    .    .  O'6607 

Becch-woof!        .  0-7442 

The  cooducting  power  of  wood  in  relation  to  heat  if>  a 
matter  of  inipOlttliee  in  the  COOatluction  of  buildings  and 
other  purpotea.  In  some  e^^erimenta  performed  by  Dela- 
rive  and  De  Candolie  on  primis  of  different  kinds  of  wood, 

to  awrrtain  their  ]-jovver  ol'  condiu  'iiii'  In  at,  they  found 
that  theUirecliiin  ul  llie  libres  muLerialiv  mterlered  with  their 
conducting  i)owL'r.  Thus  it  appearetf  that  the  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  caloric  was  greater  when  the  current 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  woody  fibre  than  when  it 
flowed  longitudinally  in  the  duection  of  the  fibre*.  Thi« 
difference  alao  appeared  to  increaae  in  proportion  as 
l!u'  %vood  was  a  had  conductor  of  lieat.  Tlic  conducting 
powers  in  the  two  directiom  may  be  represented  very 
nearly  by  tha  ftUowing  numban  ^— 


Nut-wood 
Oak  .  . 

Fir    .  . 


8 

5 

5 


'  Acrust 
the  Cbtou 

3-4S 
2-83 

2(Xi 


Hotchinaon  found  in  his  researches  on  the  oondoetinf; 
power  ibr  heat  of  boiklin^  nuterials,  that  taldng  the  con- 
ducting power  of  fir-wood  as  100,  beech-wood  was  83"  19. 
and  oak-wood  134*10.  But  if  the  woods  were  com- 
pared with  slate  as  100,  their  conduetiag  power  would  be 
aa  follows : — 

Fir-wood  .  .  ,  27  7-' 
Oak-wood  .  .  .  37-17 
Beech  wood    .    .  28'06 

The  cooUniif  power  of  these  woods  is  another  important 
point,  and  this  u  not  at  all  in  relation  to  their  conducting 
power:  thus  fir-wood  being  100,  the  cooling  power  of  oak- 
wood  is  only  ;J0' 38,  whilst  that  of  beech-wood  is  120*2. 
Cumpored  with  slate  as  100,  the  cooling  power  of  the  woods 
«ra  aa  follows : — 

Oak-wood    .    .    .    55 -CO 

Fir-wocKl      .     .    .  69-16 

Beecli-wood  ...    S3- 19 

Another  important  point  of  inrpiiry  with  rei^avd  fft  the 
ptiysical  properties  of  woo!,  as  to  its  value  in  hnildint;,  ' 
&c.,  is  its  relation  to  moisture.    If  the  specific  pnivity  of  ' 
woody  fibre  is  1-50,  we  should  expect  that  the  le&s  the  j 
■pecinc  gravity  of  the  wood  the  greater  iKuld  be  its  ca- 
pacity for  moistare  ;  and  Hntehinaon  found,  on  immersing  1 
500  grams  of  each  ol'  the  t'ollowiiu;  wood^  for  niin  ti  i  rs 
hours  in  water,  that  such  was  the  result,  tor  they  had  gained 
•slbQoim:^ 


firewood  • 
Oak-wood  , 

B»icch-wood 
Muu!maiu-tcak 


022-75 
224-75 

185-5 
82-50 


The  secretions  of  plants  that  are  most  important  to  man 

arc-  not  often  dep'isited  with  woody  tissue,  and  therefore 
the  wood  of  trees  is  not  often  employed  as  food  or  medi  - 
cine.  Animals  however  are  found  capable  of  digesting  the 
lignine  of  which  woody  tissue  is  composed,  and  thus  wood 
forms  a  part  of  the  diet  of  some,  and  even  for  man  Unaelt' 
lignine  may  be  treated  chemically  in  i-'Uch  a  way  as  to 
render  it  a  nutritions  article  of  diet.  It  is  the  peculiar 
resinous,  i^uniniy,  oily,  or  other  secretions,  tliat  <jive  to  the 
various  woods  tfieir  different  colour,  smell,  and  ttuste.  Tlie 
colouring  malter  is  sometimes  de]M)«ited  in  such  ab"n- 
dance  as  to  render  it  useful  lor  dyeing,  as  seen  in  log- 
wood, red  sanders-wood,  and  other  woods  used  as  dyes. 
Rome  woods  have  volatile  oils  deposited  in  them,  which, 
being  constantly  slowly  given  out,  renders  them  odori- 
ferous; and  tliis  is  the  caseuith  sandal-wiiod,  rnsc-wood, 
the  wood  of  cedar,  lir,  and  uther  trees..  (jnently  bitter 
and  other  secretions  arc  deposited  In  w(  (>d,  Efi\-ing  it  a 
peculiar  taste,  and  renderintr  it  useful  in  medicine.  The 
wood  of  the  qiiassia,  as  well  as  of  tlie  sassafras,  arc  ex- 
amples of  this  Kind  of  use.  The  wood  of  trees  frequently 
contains  in  small  quantities  the  secretions  which  are  de 
posited  in  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

If  wood  be  submitted  to  destnictive  distillation,  it  i«  de- 
composed, and  the  consequence  i-  the  production  oi  aeefic 
acid  and  an  oil,  which  pass  oif,  and  the  leaving  a  certain 
quantity  of  charcoal.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  one  pound  of  different  woods 
dried  at  86^  IWhrenheit 


AVhite  birch  . 
Red  beech    •  . 
Large -leared  linden 
Red  or  scarlet  oak  . 
While  beech  . 
Common  ash  .  , 
Horse-chestnut  • 
Italian  poplar  • 
ffilver  poplar  •  . 
mite^tow 
flaflsaftaa  laurel 
Wild  service-tree  . 
Basket-willow  . 
Dogberrj-lree  . 
Buoktiiom 
Loffwood  • 
Aloer 

.Tnni])er  . 
White  fir  (deal) 
( 'oni  riion  pine  . 
Savine  .       .  • 
Rid  deal       .  . 
Guiac-wood  . 

The  woo(k  that  are  used  by  the  cabinetptnaker  for  furni- 
ture of  a  more  delicate  kind  are  eaDed  Ouwy-vmods.  The 
use  of  these  haa  beoouw  wnuAi  man  genenl  atnce  the 
introduction  of  the  art  df  Teneering ;  am  now  that  this  is 

done  by  machinery,  instead  of  hand,  a  number  of  woods 
are  used  for  tnmiture  and  other  pdrpot^cs,  which,  on 
account  of  their  scarcity,  could  have  been  formerly  nsed 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  [Vk.'«iikiuihj  ;  Saw-^IiijuJ 
The  moEt  common  of  the  fancy  woods  and  that  wlueh  la 
used  most  by  the  ct^ndrniaker  ia  ataAeiguiiif.  Thia  wood 
is  the  produce  of  the  aptsleuui  makogmti.  [SwurmrtA.l 
Next  m  point  of  importance  and  use  to  mabojany  is  the 
]{ }.yr-ir,„„1.  This  wood  obtains  its  name  from  its  fmirrauce, 
and  is  the  ]>roduce  of  a  minutxa  Ironi  the  I'orests  of  Brazil. 
In  vetK  erins;  it  affords  about  eight  plates  to  the  inch. 
King-wood  is  a  beautiful  wood  much  in  use  ;  it  is  brou)^ 
from  Branl  in  kga  four  fact  loi^;  and  about  five  inoha* 
wide.  Itisiisedon]yfin>de1teateaitides,andiBsaldto 
be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Baphia,  a  srpno«.  (>f  Icgu- 
roinous  plants.  Beef-mtod  is  a  very  heavy  wood,  ol  a  pale 
nd  floloar,  and  ialMoiiglitftQm  New  Holland  in  logs  aiiw 
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fet^t  lone  and  thirteen  or  faurteen  inches  wide.  The  tree 
from  which  this  i:s  obtained  is  unknown  to  bofanistB,  as 
well  as  most  of  those  producing  the  lancy-wooda  of  com- 
Bwree.  Tulxp^wood  ia  brought  into  the  market  in  Yeiy 
small  pieces,  not  more  than  mur  feet  and  five  inehes 
in  diameter,  so  that  probably  it  ist  the  production  of  a 
shmb.  It  is  cloudtt!  with  red  and  yellow  colours,  and  is 
used  for  bordering  and  making  small  articles,  such  as 
caddies  and  work-boxes.  Zebra-wood  is  the  production  of 
probably  a  large  tree,  as  it  is  cheap  enough  to  be  made 
into  tables,  p^iofortca.  &c.  It  ia  colouied  brown  on  a 
wlute  ground,  and  cloaded  «dth  black.  Satin-uiood  ia  of 
a  brilliant  yellow  '^nlnnr,  with  delicate  ^'lowing  shades. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  called  CMornrylnn  Stcietenia, 
and  is  a  native  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  trees  that  yield 
the  wood-oil  of  India,  and  it  bclonps  to  the  natural  order 
Ccdrclaceee,  the  same  order  in  v.laih  ti.e  mahogany  is 
placed.  It  ia  found  in  the  market  in  loss  two  feet  wide  and 
neven  or  eicfit  feet  long.  Sandol-wooet  is  the  produce  of 
a  species  ol  Stindorirum  belon^in":  to  the  family  MeliaceK. 
The  wood  is  of  a  lipht  brown  colour,  with  golden-coloured 
w;ivc's.  Kboriy  and  Iron-wood  are  the  names  given  to 
HonKi  very  hard  woods,  the  produce  of  the  natural  order 
Ebenacesc.  These  woods  are  mostly  brought  from  India, 
although  some  of  the  ipeciea  are  tbund  in  Europe  and 
Attierics.  There  lie  aev«ml  other  woods  oeeeaionamruaed 
amongst  cabinet-makers,  and  of  which  little  is  known 
either  with  regard  to  the  places  they  come  from  or  the 
trees  to  which  they  belong.  Canary-trood  has  a  deep 
yellow  colour;  Purftle-tcood  he^  a  purple  colour,  without 
veins ;  Snake-wood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  black 
shades;  Calamander-wood  is  a  handsome,  cheap  wood, 
taking  a  high  polish,  and  is  brought  from  C^lon.  Other 
woods  are  called  from  the  places  they  eome  fironit  u  Coro- 
mandcl  wood,  Amboyna  wood.  Sec. 

The  practice  of  staining  wood  is  sometimes  had  recourse 
to  for  the  purpose  of  makinef  the  more  common  woods 
resemble  in  colour  tlio  fam  y-woods.  A  method  has  lately 
been  proposed  of  doing  this  by  introducing  into  the  tree 
duriqg  its  growth  various  colouring  agents,  so  that  during 
the  couise  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  the  colooiing  matter  is 
taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  woody  tissue.  Some  of  the 

woixls  thus  treated  have  been  made  to  assume  very  remark- 
able colours,  l)ut  as  the  trees  on  which  it  can  t)C  practised 
are  too  soil  ami  coarse  for  fine  work,  it  is  not  likely  tliat 
this  method  will  at  all  supersede  the  use  of  the  imturally 
beautiful  fancy-woods. 

for  fiirttMr  information  concerning  wood  consult  the 
aitieles  Bxoome;  Endoosns;  Lignin;  LtoMrrK;  Vk- 
OETABLK  Kingdom  :  Tissuks.  Vkgktable  :  for  inf  : m  u  on  ! 
respecting  the  wood  of  particular  trees,  see  the  name  of! 
the  genus,  us  elm,  Ulju  s  ;  niik,  QirERCUs,  &c.  :   for  lawi 
relating  to  wood,  see  Timber  and  TiidBEa-TkAOB. 

(Me) en,  J'jl'irizen  Phijnologie ;  Hutchinson,  On  (he 
ComdmitHM  Power^mih  regard  to  HMt$qt Building  Ma- 
terialt ;  Uie's  XHetiimarv  of  Jbrta  mid  Mant^facturet ; 
Don's  Miller;  Ltodley'a  NaUmi  Sj/atms  Eae^ekptBdia 
Americana.) 

WOOD,  or  .V  WOOD,  ANTIIONY.  was  born  in  the 
eiiy  of  Oxturd,  Dec.  17,  1632.  His  father  was  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  property.  Anthony  wusentto  a  pri- 
vate Latin  achool  in  ISM,  and  in  1641  was  remov^  to 
New  Golleff*.  Oxford,  bat  in  1644,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the 
ci\il  disturbances,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Thame.  In 
IG-IG  his  mother  placed  him  under  his  brother  Edward,  in 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  he^vi  i  t  t;.  him  once  or  twice 
a  day  to  receive  mstruction.  On  the  Wth  of  May,  iti47, 
he  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  the  son 
oC  »  gentkmaa,  and  etUered  Mertoa  College,  Oct.  18, 
1847.  About  IfllO  or  1061  he  heffm  to  learn  to  play  on 
the  violin,  at  first  without  instruction,  but  afterwards  unrler 
a  teacher.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  great  skiii  on  the 
instrument,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  a  musical 
elub  in  Oxford,  in  which  concerted  pieces  were  performed, 
botii  vocal  and  instriimcntal,  by  men  of  some  einiMence  as 
musicians.  Painting  waa  also  another  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  his  skill  in  tlmt 
art.  He  graduated  A.B.  in  1652.  Heraldry,  which  also  be- 
came one  of  liis  studies,  was  perhaps  better  suited  to  his  anti- 
Muai)  1  1  liLstes;  hissedulous  study  in  the  public  hbniiv  )i  tlie 
(jniversUy  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Warlow, 
the  head  keeper  of  the  library,  w  ho  treated  Anthony  with 
much  kindness,  gave  him  every  assistance  in  his  power* 


and  even  allowed  him  to  tike  boblv  ud  mMmieiipb 

to  his  home. 

In  December,  1655,  Wood  toolc  the  degree  of  A.M. 
Dugdnle's  *  Antiquilies  of  Warwiokshire'  came  oat  in  IfiSfii 
•ad  was  read  by  wood  with  great  deti^  end  admintion. 

His  fondness  lor  the  iU]dy  of  antiquities  wajj  confirmed, 
and  he  now  began  to  tmaicnbc  the  monumental  lUMrnp- 
tions  and  arms  in  the  parish  churches  (in  i  college  chapel* 
of  the  city  and  university  of  Oxford.  After  the  Ilestota- 
tion  he  obtained  leave  tnm  Dr.  WiUii^  in  1660^  to  consult 
the  Univenitv  registers,  moamaenls,  nnd  other  documents 
in  the  SdHWb  Tower.  Tins  wns  a  vahiaUe  flmd  for  him, 
and  here  he  raay  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.'  In  1667  Wood  went 
to  Loti  lnn  \'-ith  a  letter  M  iiiti  jduction  from  Dr.  Harlow  to 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  by  whose  influence  he  obtained  leave 
to  peruse  the  manuaciqili  in  the  Cotton  libmij  and  the 
records  in  the  Tower. 

Wood  having  completed  his  *  History  end  Anfiqtuttes  of 
Oxford,*  the  University  offered  him  100/.  for  the  copyn^hv, 
which  he  accepted  in  October,  1(5(39,  and  the  payment  was 
made  in  T.raicn,  1670.  Tins  purchase  was  madie  with  the 
intention  of  having  the  work  translated  into  Latin  for  the 
use  of  foreigners,  which  was  done  under  the  inspection  o' 
Dr.  Fell,  ami  the  woric  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1674, 
in  2  vols,  folio,  with  tlie  titie  of  *  Historia  et  Antiquitdcs 
Universitatis  Oxoniensis.'  Wood  complained  bitterly  of 
this  translation ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  less  preiudiced  judge,  remarks,  '  I  cannut 
omit  the  opportunity  of  lamenting  that  Dr.  Fell  ever  pro- 
posed a  translation  of  Wood's  English  work,  which  would 
nave  been  infinitely  more  pleasing  in  the  plain  natoal 
dress  of  its  artless  but  accurate  author.  The  translatiae 
in  general  is  allowed  to  be  full  of  mistakes:  it  is  also  sAiS 
and  unpleasing,  perpetually  disgusting  the  reader  with  it* 
affected  phraseology.' 

In  1601  Wood  published  his  'Athenie  Oximiensr*,  an 
exact  History  of  all  the  Writers  and  Hishopswho  ba\c  t"] 
their  education  in  the  University  of  Oxford  from  IdOO  to 
1695,  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annals  of  the  said 
University,'  liondon,  folio,  2  vols,  in  one.  The  work  n 
written  in  very  slover'r  English,  hut  it  contains  a  valuable 
fund  of  materialii,  selected  with  care,  though  not  ahrajs 
with  judgment  and  without  prejudice. 

He  was  prosecuted  in  the  vice-chancellors  rcjurt  of 
the  University  for  some  remarks  in  the  'Athene  tixonicn- 
ses,'  on  the  chanuster  of  the  late  carl  of  Clarendon,  and 
received  a  sentence  of  expulsion.  H«  was  also  idtacke<l 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  replied  in  a  ■'Vindication,*  &c.,  4to.. 
1603. 

Wood  died  Nov.  29,  1695.  aged  G5.  He  was  a  large  and 
strong  man.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  laat,  and 
just  hcfore  he  died  gave  directions  for  the  burning  of  a 
great  ma^  of  manuscripts,  and  left  his  books  and  suchef 
his  manuscripts  as  he  considered  of  value  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford:  they  were  deposited  in  fte  Ashmoleaa 
Museum. 

In  1721  a  second  edition,  •  corrected,  and  enlarceJ  with 
the  addition  of  above  HOO  new  lives  from  the  author's  ori- 
ginal manuscripts,'  was  published  in  I.>ondon,  2  vols.  Ibiio. 
Philip  Bliss  published  at  Oxford  *  Wood's  Athena  Oxo- 
nienscs  contimMd  to  1800,*  «o.  2voi*..  1813:  to  the  atd 
vohune,  palAdied  in  18l7,  was  added  *IWti  Qxanieases, 
or  Annals  of  the  aid  Umveteity,  with  Notaa  and  AdiS- 
tions,'  4to. 

Tlie  Rev.  John  Gutch,  M.A.,  registrar  of  the  Univorsitv 
of  Oxford,  published  in  1786-94, at  Oxford.  'The  Histc^ 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  now-  first 
lished  in  English  from  the  original  Maouaciipta  ia  llw 
Bodlrian  library,  by  Anthony  'NVood ;  vrifli  a  Cowtlnuafiea 
to  the  present  time,  by  the  Elditrr,"  3  \  nU.  4to. 

{Biographia  Britannica;  Wails  iiiblioth<xa  BriU\^ 
nicaA 

WOOD,  JOHN,  commonly  spoken  of  as  '  Wood  of 
Bath,'  was  an  architect  of  considerable  repute  and  ment 
in  the  time  of  Geoige  II.,  in  ability  and  taste  little  if  at  ail 
inferior  to  aay  of  hnioontemporaTies.  although  h«  haae^ 

tained  less  notice  from  architectural  and  biogmphiciJ 
writers  than  some  of  them  have  done.  In  fact  vciy  littl* 
can  now  l>e  collected  relative  to  him  t>eyond  what  he  him- 
self has  incidentally  told  us  in  bis  '  Description  of  Balti.' 
That  city  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  architectural  fame,  acd 
he  may  oe  considefed  as  Imving  there  introduced  a  ai|k 
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of  itratt  irehilectnre  till  then  quite  wilninni  in  tf.it 

country,  by  foml  iriir.r  a  number  of  private  houses  info 
one  general  desigti ;  and  aahouj^h  such  mode  ol'  producing 
continuous  facades  was  al^erwards  adopted  by  the  Adams, 
xvas  followed  by  Nash,  aod  has  since  become  veiy  geoersl. 
Wood  still  continues  to  be  neerly  the  Int  in  point  of 
merit,  M  be  ie  of  date. 

It  wie  about  the  end  of  179B  that  he  be^can  his  Bath 
*  improvements,'  which  he  carried  on  uninterruptedly  for 
&bout  twenty  years,  within  which  time  he  entirely  clians;cd 
the  architectural  character  of  the  [ilu  i  ,  ;u  ri  nfened 
upon  tt  even  adesrree  of  magnificence,  at  least  as  di^tplayed 
it)  such  parts  as  the  Parades,  the  Circus,  the  Royal  Cres- 
cent, Queen  SqiMie.  end  some  of  the  public  edifices,  nnd 
even  some  of  thttie  would  have  been  superior  to  what  thc^ 
are,  had  they  been  executed  entirely  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal designs.  *  If  not  altogether  proof  against  criticism, 
they  are  at  any  rate  iVee  from  the  finecrin?  reproach 
levelled  Ficainst  many  later  works  of  the  kind,  as  being 
'  tmie  latli  and  planter;'  and  if  Smollett  has  spoken  of 
t  Item  very  depreciatingly  in  his  novel  of  '■  Humphrey 
(.'linker,'  others  bare  been  even  prodigal  of  praise.  Among 
theae  last  is  the  author  of  the  '  Principles  of  Deiien  in 
Arehitectare '  (Mitford),  who  says,  *  Witli  all  its  feults  in 
parts,  T  muht  reckon  the  Crescent  at  Bath  amon>f  the  finest 
ijKitiern  buildinfi^s  at  this  day  ( 1809J  existing  in  the  world 
and  further  laments  the  laiy  docey  of  aidlitfOtonic 
triste  at  Bath  tiince  Wood's  time. 

What  he  did  therefore  at  Bath  alone  wouldjustly  entitle 
Wood  to  «n  eminent  iriwe  in  the  hietoif  oCMglisb  arobi- 
teetnre,  and  not  leart  of  ilt  (br  the  ^rr  itiion  ivhieh  baa 
perhaps  occasioned  him  To  be  passed  over  with  mere 
ireneral  notice,  ina&raiich  as  he  distinguished  luui^tif 
I  . it  her  as  tiie  founder  of  a  system  of  improvement  than  as 
the  author  of  any  individual  structures  of  importance. 

t  i  II  he  produced  some  works  of  the  latter  class  tlut  would 
luLve  preterved  Iw  name  Irom  oblivion,  and  among  them 
•re  the  noble  mansion  of  Prior  Park,  erected  for  '  the 
u'l  turous  Allen,'  that  of  Buckland,  for  Sir  John  Hirock- 
nioi  ton,  and  the  Exchange  at  Bristol,  first  opened  in  Scp- 
li-mbcr,  1743.  This  last  is,  if  not  a  very  large,  a  very 
handiKirae  structure  (110  by  148  feet),  and  the  principal 
:>r  north  front  a  far  more  tasteful  ispecimea  of  the  Palla- 
lian  atyle  than  almoat  aiqrtbing  by  Baiiadio  hiinaeif. 

Wood,  who  at  that  time  was  a  justiee  of  the  penee  fiir 
^^oniemetshire,  died  May  23rd,  17")4.  Imt  at  what  age  is  not 
»a)d  ;  he  was  probaidy  born  iit  lut  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding ccntur\-.  He  viZM  ah  I  kn ov.n  as  a  philosophical 
nrriter  upon  his  art  by  hi»  '  Ongm  of  Building,  or  the 
Plagiarism  of  the  Antients,'  folio,  1741,  whieb  ta  however 
rather  atntined  and  fanciiUl  in  ita  ophttOBB,  its  ttgnment 
)ein|f  to  show  that  the  system  of  aremteetonie  beantj  and 
iroportion  is  derived  from  the  Jewish  nation.  To  this 
jublicalion  may  be  added  his  '  Essay  towards  a  Descrip- 
ion  of  Bath,'  second  edition,  2  v  il^.'Svo.,  plates,  London. 
174a  ;  and  *  Description  of  the  Exchange  of  Bristol,'  with 
>late8.  8vo.,  Bath,  1745. 

WOOD.  ROBERT,  aometinea  distinfuiabcd  «a  '  Pal- 
nyra'Wood,  an  aoeonplidied  acbolarand  arehaologist, 
vas  a  native  oflreland,  navins:  brrn  bnm  at  Riverstown  in 
he  county  of  Meath,  in  1716.  Havmi;  ;i:;ulied  his  studies 
:  Oxlbrd,  where  he  applied  himself  with  extraordinary 
itliigence  to  clawical  and  more  especially  Grecian  litera- 
ure,  he  visited  Italy  more  than  once,  and  in  1742  made  a 
rmge  ae  fitf  the  islaod  of  Chioa ;  hut  it  waa  not  until 
liSO  that,  in  eonionefion  with  Ma  friends  BouTirie  and 
)a'.vkins,  and  with  the  Italian  architect  Borra  for  their 
iraltsman,  he  set  out  on  his  celebrated  antiquarian  expedi- 
ion  through  A-i  i  i  and  Syria.  Before  reaching  Pal- 
nyra,  Bouverie  died  of  fatigue,  but  Wood  and  hu  remain- 
ng  companions  pursued  their  reaearches  and  labours  with 
.uecess.  Almort  immediately  on  his  return  he  pubUshed 
he '  Ruins  of  Palmyva,*  1783^  with  67  plates ;  and  in  1757 
he  '  Ruins  of  Balbeck,'  47  plates. — two  works  constituting 
m  epoch  in  the  study  of  classical  architecture,  and  which, 
f  afterwards  surpassed  bv  Stuart'a  *  AOum,'  kad  the  moiit 
>f  preceding  it  by  several  years. 

In  1759,  while  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  his 
Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Homer,'  he  was  made  uoder-aecre- 
^  of  state  by  the  Earl  of  Chathaw,  in  cooaeouenee  of 
which  be  suspended  his  literu}'  studies,  and  that  work 
.vas  not  published  till  after  his  death  (which  happen«i 
•t  Putney,  September  %  177l)»  when  it  KfipnnA  under 
P.      No.  1745. 


'  the  title  of  *  An  IStMf  on  the  Original  tlenhis  and  Writ* 

inT-'  rf  Hnmnr:  v.-.lh  a  fomparative  View  of  the  Antient 
and  Pre  ent  S!;i1e  ol  the  Troad,'  4to.,  Ix)ndon.  1773. 
This  Itaruni  dis.i  rial  son,  which  has  In  eii  translated  into 
Firenoh,  trerman,  it&Jian,and  Spamsh,  treats  of  the  country 
of  Homer,  his  travels,  his  system  of  mythology,  and  of  tlie 
gei^pby  and  ethnographV  of  the  *  Uiad '  and  *  OdfiMf 
It  is  however  by  hu  two  other  woilca  tiiat  he  U  lum  more 
srenerally  known,  and  they  are  a  most  important  addition 
to  the  history  and  archa-ology  of  architecture,  atfording 
as  they  do  complete  and  satimctory  evidence  of  Roman 
magnificence  in  distant  regions,  and  in  places  wh<we  veiy 
existence  had  come  to  be  nearly  regarded  as  fabulous. 
For  some  account  of  the  edifices  there  diaeoveiedt  eee 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra. 

WOODA1.L,  JOHN,  an  English  surjreon,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1S56.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ^^c^t  '.o  France 
with  the  trooj»  under  Lord  Willoughby.  On  his  return  he 
sc  ftli  d  in  London,  and  wa*  very  active  in  his  attentions  to 
those  sick  of  the  plasrie  which  prevailed  in  London  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  JnOMt  the  Firat.  There  is  no 
reeora  of  his  having  been  a  surgeon  in  the  nav^',  but  in 
1612  he  published  a  work  describing  the  diseases  of  sailor^. 
under  the  title  of  the  'Surgeon's  Mate.'  In  this  work 
there  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  fearful  disease,  a*  it 
prevailed  at  that  timi  ,  known  by  the  name  of  scurvy.  In 
the  same  year  that  he  published  this  book  he  waa  ap- 
pointed surge 3n  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  1631 
he  published  n  tnatise  entitled  *  Viaticum,'  and  afterwards 
•  treatiie  *  On  the  Plague,'  and  a  work  upon  'Gangrene  and 
Sphacelus."  All  these  •-vcrks  were  collected  t;  ^elht  r  and 
published  in  Ixiudoo,  m  lt>39.  These  works  display 
sound  obst'rvation  and  conect  reasoning,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  extensive  reputation.  He  baa  a  large  practice 
in  London,  and  WM  made  n  nuHter  of  the  8ar];eon4'  Oott* 
panv.  There  ia  no  aeeount  of  the  tilne  at  which  he  died. 
In  the  preface  to  the  works  published  in  1639.  he  speaks 
of  himself  then  as  m  inflm  hoalih.  ^tchiBHM!k  ifr* 
dical  Biogrnpht/.) 

WOODBl  \  K"  [Convolvulacka] 

WOODBRIDGE.  fSirrrow.] 

WOOD-CHAT,  a  provincid  nuw  Ibr  the  Wood-8brikc 

WpOlMJtrrnNG  MACHINERY.  This  term,  though 
applicable  also  to  contrivancfs  f  ur  <  nitlng  wood  by  means 
of  toothed  instruments  which  tear  away  or  remove  a  por- 
tion of  its  fcubstance,  and  which  are  treated  of  under  Saw, 
vol.  XX.,  p.  470,  and  Saw-Mill,  p.  478  of  the  same  volume, 
is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  distinguish  contrivance* 
for  dividing  wood  bgr  knife-like  or  sharp-edged  iMtiiH 
menta,  whieb  noat  conunooly  act  by  the  simple  division  or 
separation  of  tli.'  f  ^  res,  as  explained  unurr  Sa  .v,  and 
which,  whether  lia^  act  by  merely  splitting  tin  v  jod,  or 
by  intersecting  its  tibres,  cfivide  it  into  si'vei-?.!  ;)n n  s  with- 
out any  wa»te  of  material  such  as  is  necessarily  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  a  saw. 

The  valuable  nature  of  cone  of  the  wood*  wed  fior  Tn> 
neering,  and  the  extreme  tMrniese  of  the  dieeta  into  wMeh 

it  is  dt'vii.li'd,  often  no'  cTrorriii::  thr  thic'^-ncss  nf  the  saws 
employed  for  cutting  Uicm,  readers  il  ini [Kjrlaiit  to  save 
the  wood  whicli  is  reduced  to  sawdust  and  v  L^ri'd  hiy  tlu- 
ordinary  method  of  cutting.  This  has  been  accomplijihcd 
in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  a  pU^ning-machine,  Mting 
upon  the  mme  principle  as  a  carpenter's  plane,  bin 
powerftd  enough  to  remove,  by  a  single  operation,  a 
shaving  thick  enough  to  be  used  for  veneering,  and  equal 
in  width  and  length  to  the  log  from  which  it  is  cut.  The 
same  principle  of  cutting  has  been  most  ir.L,'*  [iiou'^ly  ap- 
plied in  a  veneer-cutting  machine  used  in  Russia,  of  which 
descriptions  have  appeared  in  many  English  works  on  ma- 
chineiy.  In  tliis  machine  the  length  of  the  blade  ia  rather 
greater  thra  the  length  of  Uie  log  which  ia  to  be  eonverted 
into  veneer,  and  the  log  is  mounted  upon  an  axis  parallel 
witii  its  edge,  and  turned  to  a  circular  form.  The  blade  ia 
then  prf  s  t^tl  against  the  log  in  .such  a  way  that,  as  the 
latter  revoh  ts  slowly  upon  its  axis,  a  thin  s^ral  sheet  or 
shaving  is  cut  from  its  surface ;  and  as  the  blade  :s  tie- 
pressed  in  proportion  to  the  constantly  diminishing  diar 
meter  of  the  log.  this  operation  is  continued  until  the 
greaterpart  of  the  timber  la  converted  inln  one  oontinttona 
sheet ofNfeneer,  which,  aa fbet ae  it  bund  off,  i*  niled 
upon  a  cylinder  like  a  roll  of  eloth.  By  this  eoiioni  oon 
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trivance  veneers  of  any  size  may  be  produced,  and  the 
wood  may  be  converted  without  waste  into  sheet*  so  ex- 
ceedingly thin  that  some  have  been  used  for  covering  or 
binding  books.  The  appearance  of  the  ^rain  it  of  course 
somewhat  different  to  that  of  veneers  cut  m  the  usual  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  veneers  cut  by  knife-edge  machineiy 
are  not  so  easy  to  polish  as  those  cut  with  a  saw,  their 
surfaces  being  furrowed  by  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres 
are,  as  it  were,  torn  away  from  each  other,  instead  of  being 
intersected  by  the  saw.  So  rapid  is  the  action  of  the 
Russian  spiral  veneer-cutting  machine,  that  it  will  produce 
100  feet  in  length  of  venearing  in  three  minutes. 

The  application  of  knife-edge  machinery  to  the  cutting 
of  wood  has  recently  excited  much  attention,  owing  to  the 
establishment,  bv  Captain  Taylor,  of  a  factory  for  barrels 
and  similar  articles  by  such  means  near  Waterloo  Bridge, 
London.  Having  reduced  the  wood  which  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  staves  to  blocks  of  suitable  length,  his  process 
is  to  steam  them  in  ovens  or  boxes  similar  to  those  used  by 
shipwrights  for  steaming  timbers  to  be  bent,  and  then  to  cut 
them  into  the  required  form  by  cutters  worked  by  in»- 
chinery,  while  they  are  in  a  softened  state.  By  various 
machines  the  several  parts  of  a  cask  or  other  vessel  are 
shaped  with  greater  regularity  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  hand,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity;  and  they  are 
finally  fitted  together  by  similar  means.  The  same  kind 
of  machinery  is  applicable  to  the  cutting  of  park-paling 
and  many  other  articles  ;  and  so  great  is  the  power  of  the 
cutters  upon  wood  which  has  been  properly  prepared,  that 
a  person  who  witnessed  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of 
wood  observed,  that  the  Knives  went  through  a  log  of 
African  oak  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of 
new  cheese. 

WOODCOCK.    rScoLOP\ciD«,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  85.] 

WOODDESSON,  DR.  RICHARD,  was  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Oxlbrd.  He  published  '  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,  treated  of  in  the  preliminary  part 
of  a  Course  of  Ix^ctures  on  the  Laws  of  England,'  ix)nd., 
17R3,  4to. ;  *  A  Systematical  View  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
as  treated  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  during  a 
series  of  yeara,'  Lond.,  1792,  3  vols.  8vo.  ;.*  Brief  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  British  Legislature  ;  in  answer 
to  some  Positions  advanced  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts 
on  the  English  Government,'  I^ond.,  1799,  8vo.  pamphlet 
Wooddesson  died  Oct.  22,  1822. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England  were  edited  in 
1834,  in  3  small  volumes,  8vo.,  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.C.L., 
who  observes  in  the  preface  that  '  these  lectures  seem  to 
be  as  superior  to  the  Commentaries  (of  Blackstone^i  in  ac- 
curacy of  niles  and  justness  of  division  and  definition,  as 
they  are  inferior  in  elegance,  of  style  and  charm  of  narra- 
tive ;'  or,  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  the  editor  means  to  say 
that  the  Lectures  are  superior  to  the  Commentaries  in  all 
matters  which  constitute  the  merit  of  a  law  book  ;  and  he 
is  quite  right.  A  student  who  would  labour  at  these  lec- 
tures, instead  of  reading  Blackstone,  would  learn  something 
of  English  law.    The  editor's  notes  are  useful. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING  is  the  art  of  producing  raised 
surfaces,  by  excision,  on  blocks  of  wood,  from  which 
impressions  can  be  transferred  by  means  of  a  coloured  pig- 
ment to  paper,  or  other  suitable  medium,  and  genera'V 
applied  to  pictorial  representations  of  objects. 

The  art  of  cuttinp  l)olh  upon  metal  and  wood  for  other 
purposes  than  those  which  are  now  understood  as  printing, 
ascends  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  [Enoravino.]  The 
Egyptians  indeed  seem  to  have  made  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  printing.  Some  of  their  wooden  stamps  are  yet 
remaining,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of  giving  impressions 
in  the  manner  of  our  present  wood-cuts,  though  their  use 
was  doubtles-s  for  stamping  on  clay  or  other  ductile  mate- 
rial ;  bricks  so  impressed  being  fremiently  found,  of  which 
•ome  are  in  tlie  British  Museum.  We  give,  in  the  next  co- 
lumn, a  specimen  of  one  of  these  stamps,  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  and  brought  to  England  by  E.  W.  Lane,  Esq.  The 
original  is  five  inches  in  length,  and;  two  and  a  quarter  broad. 

The  earliest  application  of  wood-engraving  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  booK  originated,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
in  China,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centur}-,  al- 
though it  has  been  contested,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
•ilencc  of  Marco  Polo,  whose  work  was  written  in  the  last 
twoor  three  years  of  ttie  thirteenth  century.  The  omission  ia 
certainly  remarl\able  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  date  here 
givei  does  not  ascend  to  the  period  of  Chinese  fable,  but 


to  a  period  which  is  reached  by  sober  historical  works,  and 
the  dynasty  under  which  it  is  thus  stated  to  have  been  in- 
vented (that  of  Soong)  became  remarkable  for  the  rapid 
development  of  literary  genius  that  took  place  under  it. 
It  is  stated  that  the  first  essay  in  printing  was  made  by  cut- 
ting tn  stone,  and  transferring  the  impression  to  paper,  the 
characters  of  their  language  being  thus  white  and  the  cfround 
black,  as  in  the  example  given  in  the  cut  above.  This  was 
speedily  relinquished  for  the  use  of  wooden  blocks,  in  which 
the  characters  were  cut  in  relief,  and  the  appearance  when 
transferred  was  that  of  our  present  books.  No  material  al- 
teration has  since  been  maae,  except  that  of  introdudag 
pictorial  representations,  which  occasionally  form  awboK 
volume,  the  subjects  being  sometimes  connected  so  that 
though  each  page  is  from  a  separate  block,  they  would  join 
and  produce  a  total  length  of  some  hundred  feet.  Such  air 
the  illustrations  to  the  Wan  Show,  '  pieces  of  music  and 
songs  sung  in  the  streets  on  imperial  birth-days,'  heme  a 
scries  of  representations  of  the  public  entertainments  and 
exhibitions,  horse  racing,  foot-racing,  &c.,  of  which  thm 
is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  work 
itself  18  in  6  vols.,  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  our 
demy  8vo.,  and  the  illustrations  form  a  separate  volome 
of  several  hundred  pages. 

The  material  used  by  the  Chinese  is  pear-tree,  which  is 
tough,  but  easy  to  cut,  and  of  which  slabs  of  considerabk 
size  can  be  procured.  The  method  adopted  in  en^^viof 
and  printing  is  thus  described  by  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  in  '  The 
Chinese,  a  General  Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  aad 
its  Inhabitants:' — 

'The  wooden  plate,  or  block,  of  a  thickness  calculated 
to  give  it  sufficient  strength,  is  finely  planed,  and  squared  to 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  pages  ;  the  surface  is  tba 
rubbed  over  with  a  paste  or  nze,  occasionally  made  from 
boiled  rice,  which  renders  it  quite  smooth,  and  at  the 
same  time  softens  and  otherwise  prepares  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  characters.  The  l\iture  pages,  which  have  been 
finely  transcribed  by  a  professional  person  on  thin  transpa- 
rent paper,  are  delivered  to  the  blocKcutter,  who,  while  the 
above-mentioned  application  is  still  wet,  unites  them  to 
the  block  so  that  they  adhere,  but  in  an  inverted  positioa. 
the  thinness  of  the  ^per  di-tplaying  the  writinif  perfectly 
through  the  back.  The  paplfr  being  subsenuently  rubb<il 
off,  a  clear  impression  in  ink  of  the  inverted  wntinar  re- 
mains on  the  wood.  The  workman  then  with  his  scarp 
graver  cuts  away  with  extraordinary  neatness  and  de- 
spatch all  that  portion  of  the  wooden  surface  which  is  net 
covered  by  the  ink,  leaving  the  characters  in  pretty  hi|ti 
relief.  Any  slight  error  may  be  corrected,  as  in  our  wo«d- 
cuts,  by  inserting  small  pieces  of  wood  :  but  the  process  ■ 
upon  the  whole  so  cheap  and  expeditious,  that  it  is  gfOf- 
rally  easier  to  re-plane  the  block,  and  cut  it  a^ain,  for  tbor 
mooe  of  taking  the  impression  renders  the  thickness  of  t&< 
block  an  immaterial  point.  Strictly  speakin^^  'the  prt»  d 
China'  would  b«  a  misnomer,  as  no  press  whatever  u  ami 
m  their  printing.  The  paper,  which  is  almost  as  thin  tai 
bibulous,  or  ab«orbent  of  ink,  as  what  we  call  siiver-papct. 
receives  the  impression   with  a  gentle  contact,  ana  • 
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harder  prenure  would  break  through  it  The  printer 
holds  in  his  richt  hand  two  brushes,  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  same  handle ;  vrith  one  he  inks  the  face  of  the 
characters,  and  the  paper  beinf;  then  laid  on,  he  runs  the 
dry  brush  over  it  M  M  to  make  it  take  the  imprattoo. 
Tbey  do  this  with  nieh  expedition,  that  one  man  ota  tak» 
off  a  couple  of  thousand  copies  in  a  day.* 

In  Europe  the  first  application  of  the  art  of  wood-«ngrav- 
ing  took  place  in  Germany,  though  the  pkcc  is  not  exactly 
ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Niiruberg, 
about  the  close  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the  15(h  cen- 
tury. It  was  probably  first  used  for  the  production  of  play- 
ing-cards, the  outlines  of  which  were  formed  by  impre»- 
aiotts  from  wood-cuts,  and  the  colouring  filled  up  by  hand  ; 
for  we  dismiss  as  utterly  unfounded  the  story  told  by  Pa- 
pillon,  in  his  '  Trait 6  de  laGravuie  en  Buis,'  of  impressions 
of  a  series  of  wood-cuts  seen  by  him,  of  a  date  between 
1285  and  1287.  executed  by  Alexander  Alberic  Cunio  and 
Isabella,  his  twin  siiter ;  although  the  stoty  is  believed  by 
Ottley  f*  InquiiT  into  tho  early  Hstoij  of  Engraving*),  and 
Zani  C  MateriaJi  per  servire  alia  Stod*  d«'  nogitiai  dell' 
Incisione  in  Rame  e  in  Legno  '^. 

Cards  were  known  in  Fruiice  in  1340.  John!,  of  Castile 
issued  an  edict  against  the  use  of  them  in  1380  (UuileL, 
Recherches  Hutorique*  tur  let  Carta  d  jouer.)  In  the 
aame  vear,  in  a  book  of  th*  bvt-Uwa  of  Numberg,  they  are 
included  among  the  gaioea  allowed  to  the  oitiaaii%  provided 
the  stake  did  not  exceed  four-pence.  (Von  Morr,  Iffuet 
Journal  zur  Litleralur  utid  Kunntgetehichte,  part  ii.) ; 
Hnd  in  1418  the  burgeaa-book  of  Augsburg  contains  the 
name  of  a  '  Kartenmacher'  or  card-maker.  The  trade  in 
cards  from  Augsburg,  Niirnberg,  and  Ulm  became  so 
Kr^>  that  Vemce  prohibited  was  impoitatioo,  and  in 
Sicily  they  were  imported  by  the  oaak.  n  Mthenoo  almost 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  by  means  of  some  facility 
in  multiplying  copies  that  they  could  have  been  manu- 
I'aetured  so  cheap  h.s  to  command  so  extensive  a  demand 
in  foreign  countries,  but  none  of  the  specimens  now  re- 
niaining  eoriilo  w  tofx  wqr  praeise  date  to  their  produc- 
tion.  Wa  give  one  specimen,  eo|iied  from  Ur.  Sioger's 
'"^  "  on  playing-caida  s— 


The  first  wood-cut  with  a  date  known  to  be  in  existence 
is  of  1423.  It  was  discovered  by  Heineken,  pasted  on 
the  c  over  of  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of 
Suxheim.  near  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  and  is  now  in  the 
litmry  of  Earl  Spencer.  It  repreaenta  8L  Christopher 
canying  ow  Saffkmr  on  hia  dioalaers  aeraaa  ft  liver.  Ihe 
tvfo  figurea  are  drawn  wMi  mneh  spirit ;  hot  the  aceee 
Bories,  a  man  with  a  loaded  ass,  a  hermit  holding  up  a  lan- 
tern, a  man  ascending  a  steep  path  toward  a  house,  show 
a.  deplorable  want  of  knowledee  of  perspective.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  however  that  this  print  is  the  roost 
auitieat  ipedmen  wo  poiaeai,  aa  there  are  several  others 
whkh,  ftom  tttdr  graater  rudenem,  have  been  held  to  have 
'*  » to  aDtitjuity.  BilfliiafiidemwauiDot  be 


accepted  as  a  proof,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
scriptural  subjects  were  addresssed  to  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  were  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  more  costly  illuminations  of  the  ricK  while  they  ad- 
mitted of  being  made  to  oeoupy  a  middle  place  by  being 
flnidied  off  bynaod  in  colours,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
remaining  specimens  owe  part  of  their  nideness  to  the 
defect  of  parts  intended  to  be  so  supplied.  Cheapness 
was  therefore  an  element  iMCceaarily  leqaiNd  in  the  pn* 
duction  of  these  prints. 

The  art  however  made  rapid  progress.  The  next  great 
atep  waa  the  production  of  block  books  and  the  adop- 
tion of  moveable  letters.  [Printino.]  Without  entering 
into  the  disputed  question  of  the  dates  of  the  'Biblia  Pau- 
pcrum,*  the  '  Speculnm  Salvalionis,"  and  others,  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  they  prove  the  extension  of  its  use,  and 
many  of  the  early  book^  with  moveable  types  were  illus- 
trated with  pictorial  wood-cuts.  Of  one  of  tlwae  worb  we 
auhjoin  a  H*-""**'*  apecimen 


Maps  also  were  engraved  on  wood.  In  an  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  printed  in  1482  at  Ulm,  there  are  twenty-seven ; 
and  in  a  later  edition,  printed  at  Venice  in  151 1,  the  outline, 
with  the  mountains  and  riven,  is  in  wood,  while  the  names 
are  printed  with  type,  and  in  twoooloun,  no  doubt  by  sepa- 
rate workings.  In  England  the  original  awpof  London  bgr 
Aggas,  measuring  6  it.  3  in.  by  2ft.  4in.,  to  wMdi  the  date 
of  1660  was  Rssizncd  hy  Vcrtne.  though  it  was  probably 
some  years  later,  wa-s  on  wood  in  Ecveral  blocks,  worked 
on  separate  sheets  of  paper.  In  14SG  tlie  improvement 
known  as '  cros»-hatchi[ig,'  by  which  the  bold  and  freeeiiect 
of  a  pen-drawing  was  endeavoured  to  be  attained,  was  shown 
in  Breidanbeig'a  *  Travels,'  printed  at  Menta.  This  ioven- 
^on  haa  beentieaally  attrurated  toMidiael  Wolgemuth, 
the  master  of  Albert  Diirer.  This  work  however  ]ireceded 
bv  seven  years  the  Niirnberg  Chronicle,  said  to  be  by 
VVolgemuth,  but  who  probably  only  lurnished  the  c!e>ijins, 
and  the  execution  of  tne  cut<  is  in  a  very  superior  style  to 
that  of  any  esiating  eontemponuT  proauetion :  two  fac- 
simile specimena  are  given  m  *  ATMttiae  on  Wood-En- 
graving,  Hiatoiienl  MM  Breotknl»*  ensuted  bf  J.  iuiSma, 
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th«  moat  complete  work  that  hu  been  proddced  on  the 

sr.bject  "m  this  country,  and  '.o  whirh  -vp  are  much  indebted, 
nithfineh  we  have  beea  compcileii  iu  differ  Iroin  some  of 
the  op'.niuns  therein. 

The  art  had  now  attained  an  excellence  which  induced 
titiits  of  celebrity  and  talent  to  select  it  as  the  meant  of 
conveying  their  dceiinii  to  the  woild.  Among  the  moit 
distinguidinl  in  Ihui  Une  wm  Albeit  DOfcr.tvfaoee  nrodno- 
tions  aa  a  painter,  and  an  en^:rRver  on  copper  and  wood, 
are  so  numerous  as  to  excite  a  doubt  whether  he  was  ac- 
tua.l\  engraver  on  wood  himself,  or  whether  lie  only 
put  the  designs  on  the  blocks,  leaving  them  for  other 
hands  to  execute.  Bartsch,  in  his  *  Peintre-Graveur,'  and 
the  writer  of  the  work  above  mentioned.  'A  Treatise  on 
Wood-Bni;ravmg.'  have  agreed  that  he  did  not  engmve  on 
wood.  The  last  named  siavs.  of  all  the  wood-engravings 
marked  with  the  initials  of  t)urer,  about  two  hundred,  *  the 
greater  part  of  them,  though  evidently  designed  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  are  engrav^  in  a  manner  wliich  cei^ 
taialjf  denotes  no  very  great  excellence,'  and  that  none  are 
to  Mperior  u  to  ehallenge  a  beUef  that  thev  must  be  from 
hit  own  htad;  but  he  •ehnowledjtee  thtt  *  the  cuts  of  the 
•  Apocdypee '  (published  in  1488,  five  years  after  the  Niim- 
berg  Chronicle,  and  eight  from  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship) generally  are  much  superior  to  all  wood- 
engravings  that  had  previously  appeared,  both  in  design 
MM  execution."  Yet  he  asserts  that  this  superiority  in 
execution  docs  not  arise  from  any  delicacy  or  tskill  in  the 
engmving,  'but  from  the  ability  of  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  drawn,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  art.'  Another  argument  U  the  frequent  employment 
in  his  cuts  of  cross-hatching,  a  work  of  no  artistic  oimculty, 
though  one  of  minute  and  tedious  labour,  and  which,  as 
an  artist,  he  could  have  easily  avoided.  I'his  argument  is 
also  applied  to  others,  Cranach,  Burgmair,  Stc,  w  ho,  it  is 
urged,  as  draughtsmen  on  the  wood.  prcKiuced  shade  thus 
more  easily  than  by  thickening  the  lines,  though  in  cutting 
the  case  is  reversed.  The  last  argument  is,  that,  with  his 
other  iivijt  a'.ioi.s.  Diircr  could  not  ha\  e  found  time  to  exe- 
cute the  great  number  marked  wiih  las  name.  On  this  we 
venture  to  remark,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  ait  wai  moet  likely  to  have  been  acauired  by  prac- 
tiflc,  n  lh«t  thmt  is  felt  even  at  present  by  persons  who 
draw  on  wood ;  and  it  is  remarkable  th«t  in  UM  *  Apoea> 
lypse  *  the  use  of  erots-hatchings  ie  mudi  moM  qfWling 
than  in  many  of  hU  later  works.  In  all  probability  as  he 
advanced  in  reputation  he  availed  himself  of  asststance 
not  only  in  wooa-engraving,  but  in  painting  and  engraving 
on  copper.  It  is  known  that  he  had  many  pupils,  and  of 
eouiae  n  was  in  this  way  they  wen  kMtnietcd.  Hia  wood- 
cnts  are  mark^  precisely  a*  his  mgnnriiigt  on  copper  are 
marked,  and  we  think  there  are  thm  gronnde  fbr  anppoang 
that  the  cuts  of  the  •  ApocalypRC*  are  chieflyfrora  nis  own 
hand,  and  that  in  the  others  he  at  least  closely  superin- 
tended their  execution  and  gave  the  fmiahiu;-;  louihes. 
The  writer  says  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cases  of  the 
engravings  on  copper  and  wood ;  that  the  latter,  if  the 
dca^  w«««  tnmiuned.  could  be  executed  by  »  workman 
of  modemte  ^n.  white  the  former  would  recfuire  a  first- 
rate  engravr  From  this  w  e  dissent :  there  is  much,  no 
doubt,  that  p  i'u  nt  fidelity  could  successfully  copy,  hut 
there  ismiu  h  nfaih^tic  unlinj:  ai  :\  expre.saiou  that  none 
but  an  artist  of  great  talent  could  reach :  we  refer  as  an 
example  to  the  Christ  taken  ftom  the  CroH,  of  which  the 
Idoek  itill  exists,  and  (hm  which  inpimimii  were  pinted 
in  Ottle^  *  Tnouiiy  into  the  Origin  and  Birijf  History  of 
Engraving,'  and  in  which  the  cross-hatching  is  but  spar- 
ingly though  effectively  ;:iiro;luced.  It  is  yet  a  common 
p;:irt)cr  for  engTaviTS  to  C'snploy  their  pujjifs  '.n  ttn'  more 
tedious  and  mechanical  parts  of  tl>eir  business,  and  this 
Slight  lead  him  to  adopt  the  croaa-hatching  more  fre- 
qnwity  tliaa  in  tboie  exMOted  by  his  own  band,  in  which 
howeter  he  would  not  altogether  omit  it,  as  it  was  then 
underetood  to  be  an  improvem'^nt.  It  would  he  hard  how- 
ever in  such  cases  to  withhold  the  merit  of  the  engraving 
firom  the  masfcT  b>'Ciii>e  lie  had  l>een  am-'u^ted  ptrbaps  by 
various  ptrsons.  according  to  their  capacity,  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision.  This  u  also  Ottley's  opinion.  He 
says, 'DSrer  or  Burgmair  might  have  found  employment 
for  a  dozen  young  men  ;'  while  the  Abate  Pietro  Zaai,  in 
hia  more  reoent  worit  (*  Enciclopedia  Metodica  critico-ra- 
gionatn  deUe  Belle  Arte,'  Parma,  1821X  contenda  with 
great  atrengtb  of  irgament  fbr  DGrer  being  actttalty  the 


engraving  have  been  denied  by  Bartsch  and  the  writer  id 
he  'Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving.'  on  what  we  think  the 


enfraver  of  flie  wood-ente  attrtbnted  to  him.  Indeed  the 

Nvriter  whom  we  are  replying  to  admits  he  m.iy  have  en- 
graved '  two  or  three  wood-cut*  of  his  own  d  esigninCT,  and 
might  have  had  engravers  in  his  house  to  execute  the  de- 
signs *  under  his  own  superintendence.'  But  this  aeenu  to 
admit  ttaevriMlle  cue.  Thiu  much  we  have  thought  it 
neeeiMiy  to  nrge  in  flmiar  of  Durer^  deime  to  be  eon- 
ridered  as  an  engraTcr  on  wood,  though  donbtleea  his  merit 
as  an  artist  is  tn  ho  estimated  rather  from  his  other  work» 
as  a  painter.  a:i  L-nj.:raver  on  copper,  and  as  a  sculptor,  in 
all  of  which  ho  t'Vi  elled.  In  the  history  of  the  art  how- 
ever  the  question  has  but  little  real  importance.  The 
prints  exist,  the  date  of  their  production  is  well  ascertained, 
the  progress  of  impirovcment  definitely  madwd,  let  the 
engravers  have  been  who  they  might.  But  in  aa  art  thst 
had  thus  rapidly  advanced,  and  was  coming  into  general  u5e, 
if  the  designers  and  tiie  engravers  were  distinct,  it  w  surely 
most  probable  that  \[w  » xcellence  of  the  latter  would  at 
least  nave  obtained  in  Bome  cases  a  particular  mention,  as 
was  done  in  a  later  stage,  and  is  the  practice  now. 
I  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuqr  sevcni  aitiili 
I  of  celebrity  were  either  designen  on  vrood  orengmvcn: 
j  Louis  Cranach,  Hans  Burgmair,  Hans  SchauflBcin.  T';> 
'  Graffe  of  Berne,  and,  in  Italy,  Ugo  da  Carpi.  Their  initial, 
or  monogram.s  are  on  the  workZ  but  their  claims  to  thr 
er 

the  ■  1  realise  on  wooo-Kngraving,' 
,  wholly  insufficient  ground  of  the  execution  not  being  good 
I  enough.   To  Da  Carpi  has  been  nttriboted  tiu»  inventioo 

I  of  imitating  drawings  in  chiaro-scuro,  effected  by  uain<; 
i  two  or  more  blocks,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  ttii*  hsii 
I  been  done  earlier  bv  t^iLVia  h,  though  Da  Carpi  most  cer- 
tainly improved  on  it,  and  some  of  his  designs  are  said  to 
have  been  drawn  on  the  blocks  by  Raflbelfe  himseli^  and 
many  of  them  are  from  his  designs.  Books  were  ako  at 
this  period  most  profusely  illustrated,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  from  the  artists  already  named,  and  a  very 
few  others  of  some  though  inferior  merit,  the  illostratioiu 
are  very  ruJc  !  tli  in  design  and  execution.  The  art  wa* 
chiefly  practise<l  in  Germany,  being  greatly  patronised  bv 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  for  whom  Burgmair  produced  the 
great  work  called  '  The  Triumphs  of  Maximilian.'  Carpi 
was  the  only  distinguislied  name  out  of  that  empire  at  this 
penodtCnd  the  Italian  wood-engravinn  are,  oo  the  whole, 
even  hiftrior  to  those  producedm  the  Low  Conntries. 

The  next  great  naniv  in  the  annals  of  wood-engraving 
is  Hans  Holbein.  He  v.a.s  bom  about  1498,  and  began 
early  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  artist.  In  1328  he  left 
Baafe,  where  he  bad  hitherto  resided,  for  England,  ha\ia)t 
pretiously  painted  two  or  three  portraits  of  Erasmus,  sad 
executed  a  lane  ftill'length  likeness  of  him  in  wood,  the 
Moeik  of  whieh  vet  exuts  hi  the  pbtie  library  at  Baslf 
The  writer  in  the  'Treatise  on  Wood-F.ngraving ' 
'  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  tltat  it  w»6 
engraved  by  Holbein.'  Tliis  is  thrown  otF  merely  in  tujh 
port  of  hislLheof^',  that  Holbein  never  engraved  on  woodtf 
all,  but  was  merely  a  designer,  as  he  had  previously  argued 
was  the  case  with  Diner  end  others.  This  theory-  ii  devr 
loped  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  fitst  edition  of  the  *  Dan« 
of  Death,'  printed  at  T  y  n  in  153?^  There  had  be«B 
several  representat  ions  ui  a  Dafice  ui  Dialii.  some  painted 
in  fresco  (one  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Haul.  London,  said  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Henry  YI.),and  some  iu  books,  of  which 
Mr.  Douee  has  |^en  « list;  hut  those  of  Holbein  were 
superior  in  deeipik  end.  as  mwiavings  ere  of  a  chancter 
for  spirit  end  exprnrion  that  has  even  yet  been  rereJy  ex- 
celled,  thoiir-h  ;vnn*inc[-  in  mere  mechanical  dexterity,  as  u 
shown  paitiLula.ly  i;i  the  I'ohaL^c  of  trees  and  other' subor- 
dinate matters. 

Mr.  Douce  however  denies  to  Holbein  the  invention  cf 
the  designs,  as  the  writer  ttt  the  '  Treatise  on  Engraviof  * 
denies  his  being  the  engraver.  The  doubt  in  both  emm 
arhes  principally  from  a  pssnute  in  the  detention  to  ttt 
Lyon  edition  of  trie  *  Dance  of  Death '  above  meQtioacd,ls> 
menting  '  the  death  of  him  who  has  luiit^med  such  eleeaat 
figures  ssarc  }i  rein  contained,'  adding  that  Death,  'ann- 
hensive  that  the  artist  could  thus  become  immortal,  d^'- 
mined  to  shorten  his  days,  and  thus  prevent  him  fioifthiivr 
other  subieets  which  he  had  alicsdv  drawn.'  One  saU 
unfinished  sohjcet  is  tiien  drecabed,  tlie  Wa^oH. 
which  however  was  supplied  in  a  subsequent  edition,  fcu! 
varying  considerably  ttom  thtt  d«scripti<«,  and  not  eqi» 
eitberin  design  oroneution  to  the  nnl  of  the  eriiml 
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Mries.  Theit  woids  seem  to  apply  to  both  en^ver  and 
de«i|^er — 'tinishtnjf  other  subjects  which  he  had  already 
dcawn.'  Holbetnhowmr  did  not  die  till  1554.  Again, ooeof 
thebloekiit  narked  with  tlia  moiiofi:nun  ( H.  L.)  whieh  Mr. 
Douce  considers  to  be  tliat  of  the  designer,  and  the  v,  rit,  . 
in  the  'Treatise  '  as  that  of  the  engraver.  liolbein  was  an 
a  !:  '  I  l  icrh  merit  an  a  painter  in  oil.  miniature,  and  dis- 
temper, and  not  undistinguished  ait  an  architect.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  he  would  at  this  period  of  his  life  execute 
the  designe  of  maottier  in  an  art  aubordiaate  to  what  he 
vmii)f  praetised?  Tn  the  same  year  alio,  1S38.  was 
issued  bv  the  same  publishers,  •  Hisitoriar  im  Wt*  ris  Testa- 
menti,  iconca  ad  vivum  expressa-,'  to  wlntii  ihcrc  are  pre- 
1, ifin  and  Greek  verses  by  Nicholas  Bourbon,  which 
rmme  Hulbetn  as  their  author ;  and  in  1540,  in  an  epi- 
KTom  by  the  same  author,  he  alludes  to  hii  jjUHMmtf 
Death  eetf  be  werealive— the  term  pteturea  beingcowmMwiW 
mpplied  to  wood^mta  at  that  tin*.  The  tnuDber  of  cute  la 
ninety,  of  which  the  first  four  are  the  same  as  in  the 

•  Dance  of  Death,'  the  remainder  being  of  an  oblong  form 
instead  of  upright,  and  interior  in  p^cneral  execution  to 
that  work,  though  so  completely  in  the  same  style  and 
spirit  as  to  be  all  but  identified  with  it.     In  the 

*  DwQoe  of  Death'  there  migbt  have  been  a  reaaon  Cot  the 
eoncealnent  of  Holbein's  name,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
Reformer,  and  some  of  the  hubjects  might  have  appeared 
offensive  when  known  to  be  the  productions  of  an  opno- 
nent  of  the  orthodox  Caith,  which  would  have  been  toler- 
ated as  merely  playful  when  coming  from  a  fnend  of  ttic 
'  Reverend  Maoune  Johanne  Tuuszele'  (the  name  seems 
fabricated  for  mmim  taeb  purpose),  to  whom  the  work  ia 
dedicated. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  as  to  whether 
Holbein  really  eni^raved  the  blocW,  it  is  indeed  tar  more 
difficult  to  conn   'u  e  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  a.s  he 
ha«  been  in  uninterrupted  po^ea&ion  of  the  reputation  of 
being  so  for  so  long  a  period,  we  have  rather  to  examine 
the  ground*  of  hia  being  diap'oeeeeicd  than  now  to  eatabliah 
hie  rwht.   It  ia  true  tnt  no  contemporary  distinctly  says 
that  he  engraved  on  wood,  but  neither  do  they  say  he  aid 
not,  or  that  any  one  else  engraved  tlie  cuts  which  go  under 
Ills  name.    Thi  y  :iri'  both  spoken  of  as  his  works.  In  1549 
Conrad  Ges.sner  writes  of  'Imagines  Mortis,  expressae  ab 
Optimo  pictore  Johanne  Holbein' — 'Figures  of  Death, 
executed     that  excellent  designer  Holbein ;'  and  Sandrsrt, 
who  waa  hunaelf  an  engraver  as  well  as  painter,  in  his 
'  Teutsche  Akademie  der  edlen  Bau-Bild  and  Mahlerei 
Kunste,'  1675-70,  deaeribea  Holbein,  as  well  as  Durer  and 
others,  ait  a  wood-engraver.  With  rcfrard  to  tin  (  ut  n  u  ac  J 
11.  L.,  ihert)  can  be  little  doubt,  we  tliink,  thai  it  was  the 
mark  of  the  engraver  (whoever  he  may  liave  been,  for  it  ia 
a  contested  point),  and  as  little  that  it  marks  the  cut  he 
engraved  as  an  exception  to  the  rest.   The  statement  of  the 
cuts  having  been  Icil  unfinished  may  have  had  reference 
to  Holbein's  absence  in  England.    He  was  at  Basle  in 
inSR,  late  in  the  year,  but  for  too  short  a  time  to  have 
executed  them  then  and  there,  but  they  may  have  been 
prepared  in  l.'*32-.'},  when  he  resided  at  Ka&le  for  a  short 
time,  or  in  England,  as  were  the  cuts  to  Tindale's  New 
Testament,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1034 ;  and  the  frontis- 
pieee  to  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  at  Ziinch  in  1S3S.  The 
unflniahed  blocks  may  in  either  case  have  remained  so 
from  hurry  or  accident ;  but  at  least  the  stateiuuuf  sroes  to 
prove  that  it  was  expected  that  the  person  whu  arew  was 
also  to  finish  the  'subjects  he  had  already  drawn.'  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  thai  at  this  period  artists 
thnnighoat  Europe  oonfiiMd  fhuudtm  to  no  ona  blanch ; 
tho  fame  individual  was  painter,  engcavfr»  aaiihiloit 
architect,  engineer,  musician,  and  poet.    It  woola  be 
tu  i  dli  ss  \o  adiliK  (■  rxamplea.   No  doubt  has  been  raised 
liiat  H  ll  tiii  L'ligraved  upon  copper;  why  is  it  to  be  now 
Ueiiu  d  tl  at  he  engraved  upon  wood?   It  is  said,  the  head 
of  Kra&mus,  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Bible  cuts, 
and  all  others  generally  considered  as  his,  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  tha  'Dance  of  Death.'  But  thia  ia  *  moit  dao- 
gerow  teat  to  apply  to  in?afidat«  the  title  to  a  work,  iiit 
supposed  that  every  wood-cnrravcr  of  the  present  day 
JTOCS  on  improving  m  everything  tiiat  leaves  his  hand  ?  If 
iu-  \\  orks  for  fame,  he  does  his  best;  but  if  he  works  for 
money*  be  produces  the  article  for  which  he  is  paid. 
Without  knowing  evaiy  dieumatanee  under  whieh  every 
oat  woo  produced,  wo  cannot  deeide  bjr  the  mere  nidenet* 
iif  oxectttion  wMier  they  nre  Aom  hu  hand  or  not.  In 


every  case  however  there  is  a  certain  style,  a  fineoem  and 
freedom  of  line,  an  avoidance  of  all  mechanical  triek,  and 
a  timplicity  which  characterize  the  productions  usually 
attributed  to  htm.  We  do  not  suppose  indeed  that  he  per- 
formed all  the  labour  himself,  but  that  it  was  done  under 
his  supei-vision,  as  similar  things  are  done  by  eminent 
engravers  now.  We  hold  in  addition,  that  the  capability 
of  drawing  well  on  wood,  and  adapting  the  style  to  cutting, 
is  no  dignt  proof  that  the  artist  binwNf  can  engrave ;  and 
few  penon*  will  excel  as  engmYera  who  aw  notcapable  of 
at  least  tramf^rring  a  design  to  the  block. 

From  about  to  1580  wood-engraving  continued  to 
be  much  used  ioi  \\w  illustrating  of  books,  but  the  .iNlyleof 
the  designs  becanii:  iiuicli  lowerad;  and  during  this  period 
the  execution  of  engraving* improved  in  Italy  and  at  Lyon, 
while  in  Germany  the  lOfone  took  place,  although  the 
pradnetiona  of  Joet  Amman  may  be  deemed  an  exception, 
at  they  are  derigned  with  conei  dcrable  spirit,  and  executed 
with  great  care  and  nntrcs" ;  but  here  again  we  are  met 
with  the  objection  that  he  did  not  engrave  them.  Ili.s 
works  are  verv  numerous:  one  of  them,  his  illustrations  to 
S«:hopper's  *  omnibus  Illiberalibus  sive  Mechanicis  Ar- 
tibus,'  contains  115  prints  of  the  principal  arts  and  trades 
then  piactiaed.  From  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
while  the  art  continued  to  deeVne  elsewhere,  the  eota  tn 
Enrrli'h  '.vp-k=;  sbrr,Tpd  visible  imp-ovemcnt.  About  this 
tinit,  sitso,  it  beciiiiie  customnn  \o  di^signate  the  designer 
as  well  as  the  engravei  tJ  uy  li  i'i  now  become  separate 
professions)  in  the  impression,  as  for  iostance,  in  the  de- 
signs by  Rubens,  engraved  by  Jegher.  From  this  period 
there  ia  little  to  he  recorded  of  eaeential  importance,  till 
the  appcaranee  of  Bewick,  though  a  r^KolarnieeeHlon  of 
engravers  on  wood  was  kept  up  both  in  Eneland  and  on 
the  Continent.    The  principal  names  in  Eng;land  were  E. 

Kirkall.  wl     I>u^il;^h^d  prints  after  old  Italian  masters,  in 

which  the  '  tlines  were  taken  from  copper-plates  and  the 
tints  from  wood-blocks ;  and  John  Baptist  Jackson. 

Bewick,  to  whom  the  revival  of  wood-engraviu:  ia 
chiefly  owii^,  was  bom  in  1798t  et  Chenyboni,iiear  Nen^ 
castle-upon-'fyne.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1767  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Beilby  of  Newcastle,  a  general  engraver,  who  un- 
dertook anything,  from  book-platts  to  clock-faces,  and 
Bewick's  fi»t  efforts  in  wood  were  made  in  engraving  dia- 
grams for  Dr.  Charles  Hutton's  Treatise  on  &lensuration ; 
but  though  it  ia  known  that  he  endeavoured  to  improve  him- 
self in  thia  finot  it  was  in  private,  for  his  master  had  little 
or  no  emplojrment  of  the  kind  for  him.  He  devoted  him- 
self however  to  the  art  after  the  termination  of  his  appreii- 
tirtsfijp.  and  in  1775  he  received  a  premium  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  ManufactureK 
for  the  cut  of  the  Huntsman  and  the  Old  Hound,  which 
appeared  suliaequently  in  an  edition  of  Gay's '  Fables'  pub- 
lished at  Newcatle  in  1779,  by  S.  Saint.  After  a  short 
vint  to  London,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  old 
master  in  1777,  his  brother  John  becoming  their  apprentice. 
He  cor.tiniu'd  the  practice  of  his  art.  fi  riu-hing  the  cuts  to 
the  edition  of  Gay's  'Fables'  just  uientionetl,  and  to  an 
edition  of 'Select  l-^ablcs'  in  17K4.  Iu  1785  be  commencetl 
engravingthc  cuts  for  liis  'General  History  of  Quadrupeds,' 
for  which  the  descriptions  were  written  by  Mr.  Beilby,  and 
which  was  published  in  1780L  The  exceileneoflf  the  work 
insured  its  success,  and  editiooa  rapidly  sueeeeded  eadi 
other.  The  merit  of  the  work  however  did  not  ccn^oi 
merely  in  the  execution  of  the  cuts.  Bewick  drew  all  tlie 
designs  himself;  tlie  drawing  waa  in  general  remarkably 
correct,  and  the  backgrounds  and  little  vignettes  foU  of  the 
most  nntoitl  expression,  simplicity,  feeling,  and  beauty. 

The  meecmof  the  *  Hiitoiy  of  Quadrupeds'  led  imme- 
diately to  the  eomtneneement  of  a  *  History  of  British 

iJirds,*  of  \v!ii:h  the  first  volume  appfarcti  in  17f?7,  ^nrl  the- 
second  iii  1804.  iiewick  had  now  taJien  pupiiii,  mid  i:,  ttiis 
work  was  materiaUy  assisted  by  them,  a  fact  ht  o  \w\l 
authenticated,  and  which  we  have  ventured  to  suppose  ta 
the  ca.se  of  other  eminent  artista. 

From  this  ejMcb  the  art  haa  eontmued  to  llouxiih.  The 
pupils  of  Bewiek  were  numenma  and  pomemed  of  great 
talent ,  the  rrlohrity  of  their  master  procured  them  imme- 
diate tmployiui;:il.  Illustrated  works  became  fashionable, 
at  first  at  very  high  prices,  but  by  degrees,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  example  of  the  '  Penuy  Magazine,  wherein  it 
waa  proved  that  a  low  price  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
hi^  degree  of  exeellenoe  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving; 
and  as  it  was  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
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poomt,  the  imblie  wen  flnniliariwid  with  If  bat«peci> 
nmi»  «i4  iEi  large  lala  wu  imund. 
For  tile  purpose  of  ilhotifttinff  books  ifood-cngraving  is 

peculiarly  adaptive!  Being  worked  ia  the  tame  manner  as 
type,  itnprLajiuiib  ar  t  produced  with  great  rapidity.  Any 
number  of  cuts  may  be  printed  at  once  un  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
will  come  into  the  press  or  machine,  and  an  almost  wfinite 
number  of  impressions  o»y  be  taken  off  without  material 
imuijr  to  them.  Thii  Mens  the  proper  parpoee  of  the 
tak.  tbe  eStempts  trrhidi  bare  been  0Mde  to  imitate  the 
effects  of  copper-plates  are  miai|tplied,  and  the  endeavours 
have  been  failures.  The  extreme  neatncKs,  length  and 
swi'cp  of  line,  and  Iwld  outline  of  the  cupper  tannot  be 
reached  in  wood-engravings,  while  in  depth  ot°  shadow 
and  effect  they  equu  cren  aenotint,  with  aum  diatinet- 
MM  of  detail. 

I  It  ia  not  neecanrjr  to  detui  the  history  of  wood-engrav- 

ing  be}  end  this  period,  as  manv  of  Bewick's  immediate 
iuccesiors  are  yet  living,  though  we  may  state  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  higher  detrree  of  perfection  can 
ever  be  attained  than  that  now  reaii&ed  by  our  present 
artiatit  while  the dorigna  are  frequently  furnished  by  artists 
flfthehigbaateniniiiea.  Withio  the  last  few  jreaisalao 
the  woofeograTen  of  Waace^  and  alao  of  Geraiaiif ,  have 
made  such  progress  in  improvement  as  to  become  no  con- 
temptible rivals  of  their  Engiibli  brethren.  Nor  lb  it  any 
part  our  plan  to  give  practical  i^^truc'.lons  lor  cne:raving, 
which  can  only  be  effectively  learned  by  instruction  and 
practice.  A  description  of  the  process  aL  practised  in  bis 
.time  is  giving  by  FiapiU<n,in  his  *  TiaitA  de  1*  Gmvure  en 
Boit,*  1766 ;  and  a  flv  more  detdled  aoeonnt,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  'Treatise on 
Wood-Engraving'  already  mentioned.  We  will  only  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  greatest  practical  improvements, 
that  of  lowering  the  surface  of  tlie  blocks  in  parts,  so  as  to 
l^raduate  tlie  shadows  into  the  lights,  was,  though  not  in- 
vented, yet  brought  into  uae  by  Bewick,  nearly  att  his 
bloefcs  being  so  prepared  tor  working ;  and  that  boK  b 
the  wood  that  is  now  universally'  used  for  enpTavimr  upon. 

(Ottley  s  IiKjUiry  into  ihr  Hislon/  of  Engraving  on 
Copper  and  ll'uod ;  HinguvA  Retearchet  tnio  the  History 
qf  Playing -Card* ;  Treattu  on  the  Hittory  Wood-En- 
graving, nittorieal  andpnetieal,  teith  uvwardt  qf  three 
AsHMfrad  JUuttroiioMt  mgrtmd  m  IFooa  bu  John  Jack- 
ann;  Hrineken.  JMr  GMralr  ^fwm  CMtetwn  tompUtte 
iPAfaMM«.) 

WOODFALL,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  the  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  '  Public  Advertiser'  newspaper:  an- 
other son.  we  believe  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  Henry 
Sampson  WoodTallt  vho  ancceeded  his  father  in  the  ma- 
aaffamtnt  of  tim  panor,  and  held  it  whan  it  baeame  tha 
mMium  throuKii  whieh  Um  Htteia  of  Jaidaaware  given  to 
the  world.  W^illiam  was  bom  in  1745  or  1746,  ana  began 
life  by  bcintr  sent  to  learn  the  printing  business  under  Mr. 
Baldwin, ot  Paternohter  How,  He  was  then  employed  for 
some  time  in  aMisting  his  father  in  printing  and  editing 
the  '  Advertiser,'  till  a  taste  for  theatrical  amusements,  it 
ia  ralatad,  took  such  posseasion  of  him»  that  1m  broka  nway 
With  a  company  of  players  00  «n  axenrrion  to  Sootland  to 

gratify  that  passion.  \Vhile  in  Scotland  he  married,  but 
returned  to  London  about  1772,  when  he  was  flr^t  employed 
for  a  short  time  ;ui  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  'The  Lon- 
don Pocket,'  and  then  undertook  the  direction,  both  as 
editor  and  printer,  of  *The  Morning  Chronicle.'  With 
that  paper  he  lamwnadooonnetadtiirm  whan  he  left 
it  ana  aet  a|>  one  of  Ms  own,  wWeb  he  eaJIed  'The  Diary.' 
Before  this,  in  178.').  he  had  published  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet 
(price  3.f.  Ck/. )  a  '  Sketch  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Comroon-i  in  Ireland  upon  the  rejection  of  the  twenty  com- 
mercial propositions ;'  but  it  was  in  '  The  Diary  '  that  he 
fiat  gMM  proof  of  his  wonderful  talent  for  reporting,  by 
piaaaiBiig  hie  leadan  with  aa  detailed  aneeunts  of  the 
pailtememaiy  debatea  on  the  day  alter  eaeb  took  plaee,  as 

the  other  papers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  after 
an  interval  of  many  days;  for  the  practice  tnen  was  to 
give  only  the  shortest  summary  at  the  time,  and  to  reserve 
the  iitll  speeches  till  the  reports  of  them  could  be  prepared 
at  leisure.  WoodikU'smode  of  proceeding  waswnat  would 
■ow  ba  thonghi  vaiy  extraordinary*  *  Without  taking  n 
note  to  assist  Ms  memory.'  says  the  notice  of  Mm  in  the 

obituary  of  the  "  Annua!  Retxister,"  '  without  the  use  of  an 
amanuensu  to  ease  his  labour,  he  has  been  known  to  write 
having  nt  ia  n  omrdad  fallaij  for 


aa  maay  houn,  without  an  interval  of  rest.'  This  ez«tioo 
however,  il  ia  added,  in  which  be  took  pcida,  and  i 
brought  him  mere  pnise  than  profit, '  wore  down  lua  < 

stitution,  which  was  naturally  good;  and  when  other 
papers,  by  the  division  of  labour,  produced  the  same  length 
of  debate,  with  an  earlier  publicati:,n,  he  yielded  the  coo- 
test,  and  suffered  his  *  Diaiy'  to  expire.'  In  his  latter 
years  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  (Sty 
Kemeotbianoar,  but  it  waa  given  b)  anothar.  TotlMvaiy 
last  he  eontinoed  oonstantly  to  attend  the  debafeet  be  was 
in  the  House  of  I^rds  four  or  five  days  before  his  death, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1R03.  He  leit  a  lame  laniiiy,  oi 
whom  at  least  one  t.on,  Henry,  actjuired  some  litenCry  repu- 
tation ;  and  a  daughter,  Sophia,  who  married  Mr.  M*Gtb> 
bon,  became  an  actress,  and  ako  wiola  aavanl  ao«nla> 

{^mud  BuaHtrsToL  45.) 

WOODFORD.  [Easmcl 

WOODHOUSE.  ROBERT.  There  is  almost  a  tots' 
silence  concerning  Professor  Woodhonse  in  the  ordinanr 
depositories  of  biographical  information  ;  for  the  facts  of 
his  private  life,  as  here  given,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  his  surviving  brothers,  Dr.  J.  T.  Woodhoose, 
SMiior  wUow  of  Cahis  College.  Can^dge,  and  RiisiisrA 
Woodhooaei  Esq.,  formerly  anadiad  to  the  SUpraaBeCeoit 
at  Bombay. 

Robert  Woodhouse  was  born  at  .Norwich,  Apnl  28. 
1773.  His  lather  was  in  business  in  that  city,  where  he 
was  posseased  of  some  freehold  estates.  He  was  of  a  famiij 
of  some  antiquity,  and  claioMd  and  aought  to  recover  an 
ertatc  at  fieesthorpe,  in  tha  poaiaaiion  ot  Lord  Bynm  (Ike 
nnele  of  the  poet).  His  mottier  was  tiie  dangbter  of  fl» 
Rev.  J.  Alderson  of  Lowpstoffe,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  Baron  Alderson  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Opic.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  North  Walsham  public  school,  where  he  showed 
no  particular  desire  for  the  studies  in  which  he  atterwsnb 
became  eminent.  He  must  have  commenced  restdeooeat 
Caius  College^  Cambridge,  in  1781,  and  ha  took  liia  lot 
degree,  and  waa  senior  vrrangierandftnC  SmiUils  yiiamma, 
in  1795.  He  trained  a  fellowship  in  hi.«  college  in  wrhi<^ 
the  fellows,  or  most  of  them,  may  continue  laymen  ,  and 
the  concerns  ot  the  College  and  L^niversity,  with  his  stialies, 

Envate  pupils,  and  writings,  occupied  ms  life.  In 
e  was  elected  to  aaeooad  Dr.  Milner  aaLneaman  professor 
of  mathamatioa;  and  in  1822  be  was  removed  to  tiie 
Phunian  profkBaonhip  of  astronomy  and  experimental  {As- 
IcKophy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Vince.  In  1823  ht 
married  Harriet,  the  sister  of  William  Wilkin*.  R.A  ,  th* 
architect,  whom  he  survived.  In  18'24,  when  the  Obserrs- 
tory  was  completed  at  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  lU 
superintendent ;  bat  by  this  time  his  health  had  Csiled,  aad 
be  waa  baidly  aqnal  to  the  extent  of  kiadntiak  Ha  died 
in  London,  fleeember  2S,  1827.  and  waa  bnilad  in  Ike 

chapel  at  Caios  College. 

Woodhouse  is  distinguished  aa  the  first  who.  in  hi*  Uni- 
veniity,  cultivated  the  methods  of  analysis  which  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Continental  mathematicians  had  made  Su 
superior  in  power  to  that  which  Newton  had  left,  vrbsGh 
last  waa  asoluavely  studied  in  Rngland  at  tha  tioM  wba 
he  gradnated.  He  was  the  fliet  wih>  introduced  ihb  aaa- 
lysis  info  a  work  written  for  at  least  published)  for  tht 
English  student,  and  he  must  therefore  be  considered  ai 
the  leader  of  the  movement  by  which  the  mathematictaot 
of  this  country  asetmilated  their  methods  to  those  of  their 
Continental  brothraa.  For  this  position  he  had  peculur 
qualifications:  a  profound  and  extensive  Imowiedgc  s( 
every  stage  of  the  progrem  of  all  that  he  attempted  Is 
introduce;  severe  habits  of  logic,  smh  as  arc  iVequeatly 
wanting  in  the  modern  mathematician;  a  lurlect  aS 
sence  of  discipleship ;  ability  to  see  that  much  of  '  ■ 
importation  was  as  inferior  in  accuracy  as  it  was  superw 
in  power;  and  thought  and  talent  to  suggest  the  meam 

eharaeter,  and  the  ealeem  of  Me  eontempor^^  ^5top 

of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  literary  reformer.  Hj 
style  of  writing  is  peculiarly  his  own,  frequently  diBicu: 
and  perplexed  in  ap|)earance,  but  always  coiitainir^  tho* 
httle  additions  and  collateral  explanations  which  man 
writers  omit,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reader.  It  wou 
afanost  eeem  as  if  the  hinta  jnst  alluded  to  had  bem 
ihiek  In  after  the  aenteneee  were  writtan.  Witti  tbesr 
who  would  rather  be  stopped  for  a  minute  by  a  %rrvr» 
I  construction  than  for  an  hour  by  want  of  matenais  ts 
I  anke  oat  a  ■aaning,  Woodbouaa  ia  a  fiwouite  volar; 
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still  more  so  with  those  who  like  to  think  about  the  lirst 
principles  of  their  subject.  But  to  those  others  who  parse 
uuUm  of  eompreh ending,  and  think  they  have  made  out 
•11  mnfhor  u  loon  as  they  see  hovr  hbientcnee  runs  he  is 
repulsive ;  and  still  more  so  to  those  who  »»  rather  bent 
upon  usiny  mathematical  gymbolsthanunderthwidinsrthem. 

We  do  not  mention  his  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  their  principal  points  are  repeated  in  his 
separate  writinfcs,  whicn  are  as.  follow  ;— 

1.  'The  Princjploa  of  Analytical  Calculation,'  Cam- 
bridge. 4to„  1808.  In  this  work,  which  is  rather  of  the 
descriptive  and  controversial,  than  of  the  elementary  cha- 
racter, Woodhouse  called  the  attention  of  hii  University  to 
the  lantrnage  and  first  principles  of  the  Continental  analysis, 
with  strong  recommendation  of  the  former,  and  a  search- 
ing criticism  on  the  latter.  He  pas^scs  under  review  the 
methods  of  infinitesmals,  limits,  expansions,  &c.,  exposes 
Die  totd  ineufieiency  of  the  method  of  Lagrange  [Func- 
tions, Theory  of],  and  gives  his  own  view*  of  tile  mode 
of  establishing  the  differential  calculus.  He  had  evidenfty, 
asoDen  hapjjensto  those  who  strictly  investierate  received 
systems,  acquired,  if  not  an  absolute  scepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  of  any  rigour  at  the  outset,  at  least  an  instinc- 
tiTe  habit  ofokfjeotion.  Though  differing  from  several  of 
llit  poaitiTe  coneludons,  particiilarly  those  which  he  comes 
to  on  the  character  of  the  theory  of  limits,  we  must  elwara 
admire  the  sound  thought  and  clear  exposition  wiiieli  dfr* 
tinjriii.sh  the  work  throughout.    Considerine  the  time  and 

J>l&ce  at  which  it  was  published,  it  is  a  rare  instance  of 
elicity  in  the  elMioe  «  a  aat|j««t  ami  ef  the  mamier  of 
treating  it. 

Among  the  other  qualifications  of  a  controversialist, 
Woodhouse  had  a  power  of  sarcasm,  which,  tboniEh  in  pri- 
vate life  it  only  went  the  length  of  what  is  called  *  diy 

humoiir,"  yet  appeared  now  and  then  in  hi'*  writintr*  in  a 
mauriw  which  would  have  made  an  opponent  careful  what 
be  advanced. 

2.  '  Elements  of  Triffonometiy.'  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1809 
(aeveral  subsequent  emtions).  Of  this  work  Dr.  Peacock 
says  that  '  it  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  revolu- 
tionize the  mathematical  studies  of  thi«  coimtry.  It  was  a 
*vork,  independently  of  its  sin»jularly  yij  i  i  l  me  appearance, 
of  great  merit,  and  such  as  u  not  likely,  notwithstanding 
the  crowd  of  similar  publications  in  the  present  day,  to  be 
speedily  superseded  in  the  business  of  education ; .  .  .  and, 
Ake  all  other  works  of  this  author,  it  is  written  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  fix  strongly  the  attention  of  the  student, 
aud  to  make  him  reflect  attenUvely  upon  the  particular 
processes  which  are  followed,  and  upon  the  reasons  for 
their  adoption.'  The  '  Analvticai  Calculations'  was  an 
appeal  to  the  teacher,  but  the  *  Trigonometry '  was  ad- 
firessed  to  the  student.  It  excited  tiie  opposition  of  those 
who  attadicd  to  the  old  system,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  subsequent  introihiction  of  the  differential  calculus, 
the  works  on  which  mnst  have  been  accompanied  by  trea- 
tises on  trigonometry  adapted  totiienselTei,  if  WoodhODse 
had  not  supplied  the  want. 

3.  •  A  Treatise  on  Isoperimelrical  Problems,  and  the 
Calculus  of  Variations,'  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1810.  There  is 
something  peculiar  to  hinwdf  in  every  work  which  Wood- 
hdvae  produced.  The  mode  of  writing  scientific  history, 
wrhich  l>elambre  afterwards  adopted,  is  here  seen  fbr  the 
first  time  :  it  consists  in  taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  ttiat  its  history  in  the  hanos  of  each  individual  is 
separate  from  the  rest ;  accordingly  we  have  both  the  his- 
tory of  the  sul^eot  and  of  each  of  its  promoters  in  his  con- 
nection wiUi  it.  Woodhouse  puts  distinctly  before  the 
reader  the  very  problems,  metnods,  and  notation  of  the 
several  writers  on  (he  calculus  of  variations.  Mm  the 
earliest  ibolated  problems  of  the  Bernoullis,  to  the  con- 
nected and  comparatively  finished  methods  of  Lagrange. 
Iliis  book  will  m)t  pem  tway  like  aa  elcmcntaiy  work;  it 
i»  a  history. 

4.  *  A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,'  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1812. 
This  was  always  intended  as  a  first  volume,  and  the  second, 
published  in  1818,  is  on  the  theory  of  gravitation,  which 
IE  somewhat  improperly  called  Phyxical  Astronomy.  But 
in  the  subsequent  editions  the  first  volume  was  enlarj^ed 
into  two,  which  were  obliged  to  be  called  partt;  so  that  we 
now  have  vol.  i.,  parts  iand  2,  on  astronomy,  and  vol. 
ii.,  on  physical  astronomy,  or  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Of 
the  latter  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  the  first 
work  in  which  the  student  was  introduced  to  what  had 


been  done  abroad  since  the  death  of  Newton,  and  that  it 
does  not  retain  its  place  only  because  the  subject  has 
advanced  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But  the  first  volWM 
still  remains  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  on  allni- 
non^  of  its  centunr.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  man- 
ner m  which  Wocdboose  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  very  observatory  itself.  Tlie  methods  are  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  been  Directions  to  a  computer,  a  quaiity 
which  writers  who  have  to  explain  those  methods  mathe- 
matically frequently  do  not  sive  them  i  the  examplea  setttt 
as  if  they  were  real  ones,  as  if  some  astronomvr  had  had  to 
put  down  the  ietual  figures,  and  the  very  uboervations 
which  are  cited  are  made  to  smell  of  the  instruments  which 
r-vr.  thrm.  \T.-inv  t''.,'.-r ri;,-;:!  v.-orks  on  astronomy  i:i;iy 
,  lu.iUc  A  .cailf.'  tliiukli^  'Aould.  like  the  practical  part  of  the 
[.science,  in  which  he  may  afterwards  tind  himself  mis- 
taken :  but  Woodhouse  s  treatise  cannot  deceive  him  in 
this  respect ;  he  will  or  will  not  relish  practical  astronomy 
aoconting  aa  he  is  or  is  not  pleased  with  Woodhouse's 
booli.  At  least  the  preceding  is  more  near  the  truth  of 
this  book  than  of  any  other.  The  secret  wius.  ihat  the 
author  wa,s  an  expert  practical  astronomer,  a&  well  as  an 
original  thinker  on  first  piinciple.s,  who  wa^j  able  to  change 
places  with  the  student  in  an  unusual  degree,  lie  was 
very  fond  of  the  subject  of  practical  astronomy,  a  taste 
which  is  not  alwaya  found  in  the  mathematician,  and 
rardf  indeed  m  one  of  a  speculative  turn.  Had  the  ob- 
servatory been  built  before  the  failure  of  his  health,  he 
would  probably  have  become  as  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
motion of  astronomy  as  he  was  in  its  explanation  :  as  it 
was,  he  had  only  time  to  discover  [TiULMsrr,  p.  1241  the 
injurious  effeot  oT  the  diagoaal  hneee  of  the  transit  in- 
stramenL 

The  ehaiteler  wlneh  must  be  given  of  the  several  writ- 
ings of  Woodhouse  entitles  us  to  suppose  f  haf  revolu- 
tion in  our  matheTnatieal  studies,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
promoter,  would  not  have  been  brought  about  so  easily  if 
its  earliest  advocacy  had  fallen  into  less  judicious  hand*. 
For  instance,  had  he  not,  when  he  finit  called  attention  to 
the  cootiAMital  analysis,  exposed  the  unsoundness  of  some 
of  Ae  usnat  methods  of  establishing  it  more  like  an  oppo- 
nent than  a  partizan.  those  who  were  avi-^r  from  the 
chance  would  probably  have  made  a  successful  stand 
against  tlie  whole  upon  the  erround  which,  as  it  was, 
Woodhouse  had  already  made  his  own.  From  the  nature 
of  his  subjects,  his  reputation  can  never  equal  that  of  the 
flift  eeer  of  a  comet  with  the  world  at  large :  but  the  few 
who  can  appfeeiate  what  he  did  will  always  regard  him 
as  oneof  themoitphDoMpUealthiokenMidittefttl  goidea 
of  his  time. 

WOODHOUSELEE,  LORD.    [Tyti.kr,  A.  F.] 

WOOD-LARK,  Aiauda  arborea.  Although  thu  resident 
is  not  plentit'til  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  scattered  generally 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  length  is  about  six  inches, 
and  its  plumage  a  ^od  de«l  resembles  that  of  the  Sky- 
Lark:  the  hinu  claw  is  lone;     il  nearly  straiijht. 

Montagu  well  describes  Imbifs.  •  It  sings,'  says  he, 
'  deliphtfully  on  win?: ;  describing  its  flight  in  widely- 
extended  Circles,  and  pouring  out  its  song  a  whole  hour 
without  intermission ;  it  nre^  ottem  its  song  when  sittings 
on  the  ground,  though  sometimes  when  perehedon  a  tree. 
The  song  is  much  more  melodious  than  that  of  the  Sky- 
Lark,  but  does  not  consist  of  so  grtitt  a  variety  of  notes; 
but  then  it  sinps  almost  throughout  the  year,  except  in 
the  months  of  June  and  JiJy.  It  does  not  mount  in  the  air 
in  a  perpendicular  manner,  and  continue  hovering  and  sing- 
ing in  the  same  spot,  titte  the  Sky- Lark,  but  will  tiometimee 
soar  to  a  great  height,  and  keep  flying  in  large  irregular 
circles,  singing  the  whole  time  with  little  ihtermiasion ; 
and  will  thus  continue  in  the  air  for  an  hour  together. 
The  nest,  which  is  early  formed,  for  the  Wood-Larks 
begin  to  build  in  March,  is  made  of  dry  grass  with  a  finer 
lining  of  the  same,  and  a  few  hairs,  on'the  ground,  gene- 
rally in  unculttvated  rongh  land,  and  mostly  sheltered  hf 
a  tiut  of  rank  gmss,  weeds,  or  Ittrae,  a  stunted  bosh,  or  Um 
like.  The  four  or  five  eggii  are  brown,  with  dniky  and 
ashy  mottles,  most  numerous  at  the  large  end. 

tne  Wood-Lark  is  rare  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  has  not  been  noticed  in  Shetland  or  the 
Orkneys.  It  vi<;its  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  in  the 
summer,  but  is  perm.anent  in  Germany,  Holland,  Pkueei 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  species  ia  common  in  flmfHUh 
according  to  Mr.  Strickland. 
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It  is  ihe  Lulu  of  the  French  ;  TuttuUla  aiid  Tatlavella 
oC  the  ItaUnOB ;  and  B<twnlerche,  IVaUUerche,  and  Haide- 
InvJbr  of  the  G«raai». 

WOODPECKERS.  FieUtf,  ft  ftouly  oC  SeuMml 
birds.  [ScANsoRE-s.] 

The  ordtT  Pwcr  oi"  Linnaeus  is  thus  chanictprized  ;  — 

Bill  {cuneus  sarncnsj  cultnited,  with  a  convt x  back. 
j^et  walking,  short,  rather  strong.  Bodif  *  tenaciii.>>cuUim,' 
inpiiN.  Aod  '  quiiquiJiK.'  NeH  ia  trees ;  the  male 
ftedinif  ths  incubating  iSmiale;  tfonogamy.  Order 
analogous  to  the  Primate*. 

This  order  seems  to  be  the  most  arbitrary  in  the  omi- 
Iholopiciil  system  of  Linnanis;  lor  under  it  birds  of  very 
discordant  habits  arc  collected.  Tlie  Woodpeckers,  the 
Crows,  the  Trogons,  tlie  Orioles,  the  Uuckoois,  the  Kine- 
fisbera,  the  Humming-BinU,  are  there  asMciated  with 
ofhrn  in  the  isllwirinf  mceeMloa 

Piett. 

Bill  flubcompressed,  convex. 

Genera: — I'.\i(tiini.<:,  with  its  three  sections ;  Rainphastus ; 
Bueerox  .-  Bujthuga  ;  Crotujihai^a  ;  Corrus  ;  Coracias  ; 
Oriobis  ,  Gracula  ;  Paradisea  ;  Trognti ;  Purco  ;  Ciiculu  ^ ; 
Yunx;  Picu*;  Sitta;  Todm  ;  Alcedu  ;  Meropt ;  Vpujta  ; 
Certhia  ;  and  Trochilus. 

Brisson  had  preriously  arranged  the  Wiyneck,  the 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  Jacamar  in  the  first  section  (Bill 
MrHiu'lu  of  his  thirteenth  order  of  Birds — thOBe» Mmely, 
with  lour  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

Latham's  Picte  consist  of  even  a  more  heterogeneous 
group  than  that  assembled  under  the  Picte  of  Lmnstus. 

The  fourth  order  of  Birds,  in  the  Method  of  Lac^pede, 
consists  of  tlioae  which  have  the  tnll  straight  and  com- 
pressed, and  under  it  two  genera  only,  GaibtUa  (Jacamar) 
and  Picus  are  arranc;ed.  The  Count's  third  and  lifth  orders 
are  formed  respectively  of  tlie  genera  Bucco  and  Yunx. 

The  first  family  {Cuneirottrfg  or  Sphetiommphes  <  of  M. 
Dumdril's  third  order  (Grimpeurt  or  Ciimbert)  com- 
prises tho  geiMift  FietUt  Fimx,  Oalbuh,  CrotopMagOt  and 
Cueuttu. 

The  JPiei  torn  M.  Meyvr'a  third  order,  and  are  divided 
into  two  sections  :— 

1.  With  stifF feathers.  Genera:— Picim;  Certhia. 

2.  WitheoftfttthenL  Qmiamv—YunxiSUta;  ZVeAo- 

droma. 

Illiger's  Seantores  consist  of  the  PtitkuM ;   the  j 
Serrati;  the  Jmphibolii  the  SttgiUilingtie$ ;  and  the 
Syndaetyli.  The  aagitHUngutt  eoabrace  the  genera  Yunx 
and  Pieut. 

The  great  genus  Pictu  is  placed  by  Cuvier  in  his  third 
order,  Grimpeurt^  between  Galbuli  and  Yunx. 

The  Zygodactyli  are  the  first  tribe  of  the  Sylvicoltv,  the 
iiecond  order  of  Birds  according  to  the  method  of  M. 
Vieiilot:  the  second  family  of  tiiat  order,  the  Macro- 
glotjes,  conuat  of  the  g^enera  Pieut  and  Vmux. 

The  Zygodactyli  are  the  fifth  order  in  M.  Temminck's 
arrangement ;  and  the  genera  Picut,  Gulbula,  and  Yuu  r 
constitute  the  second  family  of  tlmt  order. 

The  Cucliooe  and  the  Woodpeckers  form  the  Zygo- 
dectuiet  of  IL  do  BWovfllo. 

Mr.  Vigon,  wo  hove  leeiH  lepaiateo  the  Parrot*  and 
Woodpedurt  ftom  the  other  flunihefl  of  ScAwaoiun,  asso- 
ciatintr  thf-m  togothorin  Consequence  of  their  affinity  in  the 
essential  tharaderisties  of  the  tribe  ;  and,  in  his  view,  they 
compose  its  normal  groups,  as  climbers  oar  excellence, 
differing  however  as  to  th-;  mode  in  which  tliey  climb  :  the 
Parrots  using  tlie  foot  chiefly  in  grasping  the  object  which 
oaiats  them  m  their  ascent,  and  in  coiyunction  with  the 
bill ;  while  the  Pieid»  rely  upon  the  strength  and  atraight- 
ness  of  the  hind  toes  in  supporting  them  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  on  the  sides  of  trees,  in  which  posture 
they  are  also  assisted  by  the  strong  shalbi  of  thr  tail- 
feathers.  Not  that  some  of  the  Ptiltaadte  do  not  par- 
tially emploj  the  tail  in  auppoiting  themselves  as  they 
dinu>»  in  ft  ooRononding  maaoorwith  the  Woodpeckertt 
ftr  Mr.  yigon  ankea  the  remaik  Out  they  do,  particularly 
Ptittaetu  Alexandri  and  its  congeners,  from  his  own 
observation.  The  tongue  too,  he  states,  peculiar  to  the 
Parrots,  may  be  observed  to  become  slenderer,  and.  as  is 
said,  more  extensible,  in  that  group  of  which  Ptittaetu 
aUrrimut,  Om.  is  the  representative  ;  thus  evincing,  Mr. 
Vigors  addik  an  approximation,  ali^t  indeed,  but  still  an 
•ppronmatfoOt  to  the  bill  of  the  Wbodvtchan, 

Mr.  Vigon  reeogniiod  in  tho  liniMoa  Babkh  ftgioof 


anpatcntly   intervening  between   the  Ptittticidte 
Ptcideg,  Bad  diminishing  the  distance  that  exists  otob  ia 
the  form  of  fht  bill.  Inat  important  group,  to  Mm  ofi- 

denlly  exhibited  the  expected  gradation  in  the  structure 
of  that  member ;  the  bill  of  Pogoniat  approachine  moSt 
m  urly  that  of  the  Parrots,  by  its  short,  strong,  and  noolced 
cunformation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frugivorous  habits  of 
the  Barbels,  while  the  straighter  and  more  lengthened 
bill  of  the  true  Bucco  united  itself  to  that  of  Pieut.  Many 


other  particulars  in  form,  and  also  an  eztnordinanr 

formity  in  colouring,  still  further  pointed  out  the  affinity : 
and  he  was  at  length  conftrmed  in  his  conjectures  respect- 
intr  the  situation  of  these  birds,  by  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge of  their  habits  being  actually  tho$e  of  the  true 
IVoodpeckem,  and  of  their  chief  affinity  being  to  that 
group.  Thus  Mr.  Burchell,  in  his  interesting  *  Travels  ia 
Africa,'  mentions  a  little  noisy  Barbet  {Pogonitu,  TtL; 
Bucco  »>£^>  Gm.),  which  the  Hottentots  called  Ifymt 
Katm^  'Woodcutter)  from  the  noise  it  makes  with  its 
oesK  against  the  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  insects. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  V  igors  was  first  called  to  the  atxive 
peculiaiity  in  the  manners  of  the  Barbett  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  to  whose  friendship,  he  states,  he  is  mdebted  for 
much  yaluable  information  in  his  inauiries  into  affinities; 
and  on  applying  to  Mr.  Burchell,  Mr.  Vigors  received 
still  more  corroborating  prooft  of  the  intervention  of 
these  birds  between  the  Purrots  and  Ifoodpr-kTS.  Mr. 
Burchell  also  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  tho?* 
affinities,  before  a  meeting  of  (he  Zoological  Club  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  extracted  from  his  personal  observations 
during  his  travels.  The  regular  gn^adation  by  which  tto 
Ptittacid<e  and  Picida,  united  in  their  general  chaimeten 
— and  those  the  characters  most  prominent  and  typical  in 
their  own  tribe— arc  also  united  in  their  niinntcr  points  of 
formation,  appeared  to  Mr.  Vigors  eminently  conspicuoi:,v 
'  We  are  thus.'  observes  Mr.  Vigors  in  continuation,  '  in- 
troduced to  the  family  of  Picider,  a  very  important  and 
well-defined  group,  both  in  manners  and  general  coo* 
formation.  It  is  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  gems 
Pogotiias,  III. ;  in  some  species  of  which  the  serrated  bfll 
is  gradually  k>^t.  or  rathi  r  changes  into  the  entire  bill  of 
some  of  the  ^ho^tl■l■-blll^•d  species  of  tlie  true  Bucco,  And  . 
which  succeed  tlu  ni.  The  bills  of  ttie>c  again  lengthe  i 
by  degrees,  and  nearly  assume  the  form  of  the  Linoeaa 
Pieut,  which  composes  the  greater  portion  of  the  preseol 
fiunily.  A  group  of  these*  lepreaented  luf  the  Pimm 
mittutut,  Unn.,  m  which  the  sfwfis  of  the  toil-featfieci 
are  soft  and  flexible,  unlike  those  of  ii\c  genuine  ft'ood- 
peckiTs,  leads  round  again  to  the  Barb-Is,  «lu  re  the  family 
commences.  To  these  also  the  well-kno.vn  ei  n  J'u'.x, 
Linn,  appears  to  be  associated.'  Mr.  Vigors  then  alludes 
to  the  anoag  lAnity  between  the  Piciaa  and  the  sue- 
oeeding  «oup  of  CkrthiadtB  [Cuipbr}.  CNatoial 
Affinities  fnat  connect  the  Orders  and  Fkmifiea  of  Kidi.' 

Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

The  Priif:l(js>,r)i  of  M.  I.atreillc  are  arranged  t>etween 
the  Cuculidm,  and  the  'Jrandirostres  (Toucan  ar:. 
Ara^ari),  the  Proglotses  consists  of  the  genera  J'kwj-. 
Picoidet,  and  Pieut, 

In  the  Method  wopoeed  bv  M.  de  BkinviUe  ia  ISli 
and  1821,  and  dcrefoped  hv  M.  Lhemunicr  in  1837,  tik 
Woodpeckers  {Picus)  stana  between  the  Toucane ond the 
Hoopoes,  in  the  first  subclass  Normal  Birds). 

In  the  Prnj''!  of  M.  Lesson  tlie  Picfes  comprise  the 
genera  Yunx,  Picoidft,  Picus,  and  Picumnut,  and  art 
placed  between  the  CucnUes  and  the  Ramphattiddtl, 
fbrming  the  fourth  fiunily  of  the  ftrat  tribe  {Zjfgodaet§Ui 
of  Tntetiont  or  Grimpeitrt. 

Mr.  SwainaOB  h  of  opinion  that  the  structure  of  tlx 
Picid^e  constitutes  them  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  clitah- 
ing  birds,  for  nature  has  rendered  their  whole  orprariixa'ion 
subserNnent  to  this  particular  power.  The  feet,  he  o> 
serves,  although  very  short,  are  unusually  strong;  tt« 
nails  are  broad  and  crooked,  and  the  toes  plaood  in  pain, 
that  is,  two  forward  and  two  baekwaid. 
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Asaa  additioiiftl  and  powerrul  support  in  their  rapid 
and  peipendioalar  accent  up  the  trunlu  of  trees,  their  tail- 
feathen,  he  ramaiki,  torminate  in  pointit,  and  are  uncom- 
monly hard,  ao  tint  being  prened  ajcainstthe  bark,  they 
assist  the  bird  in  its  progreM  or  in  keeping  ita  poaition. 
The  bill,  destined  for  the  laborioua  operation  of  penetrat- 
ing; the  wood  or  f.trippin;^  ott'  tht  bark  of  fore»t-trees,  is 
beautifully  adapted  lor  the  purpose.  bein>^  sved^e-sliapcd, 
Amddiod  with  ragulaistided  angles,  and  m  one  t<pecic» 
iPkmprme^i^  nearly  of  the  colour  and  consistencv 
oTtToiy,  wfience  it  has  been  termed  the  Ivory-bdUd  Wood- 
tfcker.  Mr.  Swainson  then  calla  attention  to  the  worra- 
like  tongue  barbed  at  the  point,  and  capable  «f  Mng  pro- 
trud«d  to  m  grwt  length. 


rail  AfWooilpeckir. 

Tn  tlic  I'liysitj.o^icid  S-^ries  of  the  ^ruseum  of  the  Koyal 
Tolli'ije  of  Surgeons  in  London,  No.  311  is  a  preparation 
of  the  head  of  a  woodpecker,  showing  the  depressed 
conical  and  pointed  form  of  a  beak,  adapted  for  penetrat- 
ing the  bark  of  treea.  No.  1477  exhibits  the  lower  jaw, 
with  the  tongae  and  larynx  of  a  woodpecker.  The  tongue 
consists  of  two  parts,  vis.  a  fixed  but  and  a  projectile  cy- 
lindrical portion,  which  is  received,  when  retracted,  into 
■i  ^heath  formed  by  the  base.  The  extremity  of  the  cy- 
lindrical tongue  is  tipped  with  horn.  No.  1478  shows  the 
♦oneue  in  its  re tractecl  state.  No  1470  is  the  tongue  pnv 
truded.  Profeaaor  Owen,  in  the  Catalogue  (vol.  iii-.  pt.  1 }, 
obMrvo^  lhatto  aeeommodate  this  lung  prniensile  instru- 
ment fo  Ibe  tw>  states  exhibited  in  the  preparations  above 
noticed,  ite  eoraua  (apo-  and  cerato-hyals")  are  proportion- 
iili  ly  developed,  and  are  reflected  over  the  posterior  and 
superior  parts  of  the  cranium,  when;  they  meet  and  are 
lodged  in  a  groove  ;  their  extremities  exteiidinj;,  when  the 
tunj^e  is  retracted,  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  as  in  the  pre-  j 
ceding  preparation;  but  {gliding  backwards,  when  the 
tongue  is  jmtmded,  to  tho  atUwtioA  shown  in  the  present 
one.  The  return  of  the  eomna  to  tfie  first  position  is  as- 
>i--fcil  hv  an  elastic  liijampnt  attached  to  the  extremities. 
No.  147'J  A  is  the  head  of  Picus  (•/;•(  Jf  v,  in  wliich  species, 
file  professor  oliserves,  the  mechanism  lor  protruding  and 
retracting  the  tongue  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
preceding.  The  cenUo-hyala,  or  extremities  of  the  comua 
of  the  OS  byoidca  pim  orer  tlie  head,  and  into  the  right 
nostril,  where  they  appear  to  be  fixed.  Iht  ntoscles 
which  protrude  the  ton£^ue  take  their  origin  from  the 
ceiato-  and  ajio-hyaK  and  Icavina;  these  where  they  con- 
verge to  entt-r  the  mouth,  pass  forward  >o  be  atfaened  to 
the  lower  jaw  as  a  fixed  point,  from  which  they  act  with 
great  advantage  in  jeridngforvrards  the  cornua  of  the  os 
hyoides  and  the  toi^pie.  The  retiMtor  nusclte  are  fint 
wrapped  ibnr  w  fire  times  round  the  traefaea,  which  is 
Iheir  fived  point;  they  then  pass  along  the  sides  of  the  la- 
r\nx  towards  their  insertion  into  the  basi-hyal  bone.  The 
end  of  these  contriyances  for  the  rapid  and  extensive  pro- 
trusion of  the  tongue  is  the  transfixion  of  the  insects 
which  constitute  the  food  of  the  woodpecker,  and  which 
are  dislodged  fiooi  their  hiding-places  under  the  berk  of 


trees  by  means  of  its  powerful  bill.  For  the  more  effec- 
tual retention  of  the  stronger  insects,  it  maybe  observed 
timt  the  horny  sheath  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  barbed  i 
the  tongue  is  also  lubricated  by  a  glutuoiu  secretion^ 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  two  laige  subnuudUaij 
glands,  which  may  t>e  seen  extending  uom  behind  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jftw  along  the  under  side  of  the  lanuto 
the  symphysis. 

This  mechanism  enables  tnc  bird  to  introduce  the  tongue 
into  holes  and  crevices,  and  under  the  loose  bark  of  trees, 
to  the  destruction  of  insects  there  harboured.  A  similar 
conformation,  directed  to  a  different  end,  exists  in  the 

HUMMING-BIRDS. 

Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  thatanoUier  anatomical  peculiarity 
remarkable  in  the  skeleton  of  the  woodpecker,  but  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  is  the  small  size  of 
the  keel  of  the  breast-bone.  '  iVIodcratepowersof  flight,"  says 
this  observing  zoolofrist,  sufficient  to  transport  the  bird 
from  tree  to  tree,  are  all  that  it  seems  to  require;  laige 
pectoral  muscles  with  a  deep  keel  to  the  breart-bone 
would  to  thiabiid  be  an  iaoonveoience.  The  advantage 
of  a  narrow  shallow  ked  is  immediately  apparent,  on  look- 
ing at  a  representation  of  the  skeleton  in  a  climbing  posi- 
tion ;  the  low  keel,  allowing  the  bird  to  place  its  body 
close  to  the  tree,  biings  its  centre  of  gnivity  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line  before  the  points  cf  support,  and  thus  mate- 
itally  diminishes  the  labour  of,  and  the  strain  upon,  the 
omwlea  of  ttie  legs  and  tiiiglia.  The  descending  position 
of  tiie  bones  of  the  t^  indicate  the  mode  by  which  the  stiff 
points  of  the  tail-feathers  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  surlace  of  the  buk  of  the  tree  to  fvrm  an  accossoiy 
prop.*  (UrM  BMb.) 


SkckbMi  of  WwifueUt.  (.YamU.) 

In  the  emnion  of  Mr.  Swainson  the  divnioaB  of  this 
fkimily  are  strongly  marked ;  because,  as  some  feiw  Inter- 
vening forms  arc  wanting,  the  circle  is,  in  one  sense,  in- 
complete. Thus  the  A'ut/iatchei  {SittfT-'\,  he  observes,  al- 
though clearly  approximatini;  to  the  iVo'jilpeckcrs,  arc  not 
directly  united  to  them ;  neither  does  the  intervention  of 
the  Hrifneck,  with  ita  worm-like  tongue,  or  of  Oxwrlmu 
ehutt  with  its  acute  bill,  do  more  then  indicate  the  Draua 
links  of  the  ohain.  Hie  absolute  eouMetien  between  the 
true  fPoodpeckert  {Picinte)  and  the  subfamily  of  Barbct.<? 
[Bucroinu!)  is,  he  thinks,  unquestionably  established  by 
tw  o  \cry  singular  little  tiirds  ;  one  being  the  Mmute  fyoou- 
peckcr  of  lanncus  {Atthenunu,  Sw.;,  the  other  a  Barbei 
[Picumnut,  Temm.). 

The  true  Woodpeckers  {PicituuBt  8w.)  are,  Mr.  Swain- 
son observes,  typically  represented  by  tlie  great  ivoni'- 
billed  species  already  noticed.  The  upper  and  lower  ridge 
of  the  bill  in  this  bird  exactly  correspond,  he  remarks,  in 
their  inclination  towards  the  tip,  rendering  the  organ  a 
perfectly  straight  wedge.  This  construction  i:-,  he  point's 
out,  rendered  still  more  perfect  by  a  ridge,  forming  a 
strongly  carinated  line,  which  runs  parallel  tu  the  culmeu, 
end  tt  aitnated  needy  half  way  between  that  and  the  ex- 
Vox..  xxvn,-»  Y 
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tmnl  flttf|[fci  of  the  upper  nmndiblc.  Mr.  Swainson  ttiea 
draws  attention  to  the  cre«t»  in  the««  birda — short,  r^id, 
and  turned  uRwards  ;  but  their  chief  generic  distinction 
re»ts,  in  his  r  v  i  u  n,  on  the  stnicture  of  the  feet,  the  hin- 
der external  to«  being  manifestly  lontrer  than  that  in  front : 
fbl*  pcm^arity  ii*  he  obaervo*,  even  extended  to  such 
■bainnt  ipcdcs  m  have  one  of  the  small  toes  wanting— 
the  two  noHhcm  species,  AjitemM  iridartulut  and  A.  arc- 
ticus.  for  instance.  To  this  g^roup  therefore  he  restricts 
tlie  generic  name  of  Pieu»,  which  includes  in  his  arrange- 
ment all  the  Hiitish  spf  cies  exceptine  vtndis. 

In  the  next  group,  Chrytoptilus,  he  finds  a  diminution 
of  ttae  jroicill  excellences;  the  bill,  as  in  the  Common 
Oreen  Wroodpeektr^  is  still  nearly  straight,  but  the  lateral 
ridge  is  close  to  the  eolmen,  ana  the  mnd-toe  is  either  of 
equal  length  or  slightly  shorter  than  the  fore-toe:  the 
crest,  thoujfh  still  short,  is  less  rigid,  and  not  so  much  de- 
veli  ;  <  i  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  colours  of  these 
birds  are  always  gay  ;  E;reen  and  soot -black  predominate, 
and  most  of  the  typical  species  have  the  qviills  of  a  beau- 
tiftil  golden  hue,  whence  the  eeneric  name  above  stated. 

^e  third  genua,  Mataeo&fktitt  is  described  to 
be  highly  elegant :  the  bill  is  no  longer  straight,  the 
ealmen  Ming  more  arched  than  the  lower  ridge  or  gonys, 
and  the  latter  particularly  short,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
advancement  of  the  chin,  which  occupies  ftill  one  half  of 
the  lower  mandible.  The  lateral  rid^c  of  the  upper  man- 
dible ia  ae  ill  the  last  genus ;  but  the  anterior  toe  i:^  longer 
thui  tiie  hind-toe;  the  crest  is  long,  fomiod  of  loo^e 
feathers,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  plttmife»  putieolarlj 
soft :  hence  the  generic  name. 

Colajtten,  Sw.,  is  distinguished  from  Ma!w'nh-.yhf:.:  hy 
the  ereater  curvature  and  compression  of  the  bill,  and  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  ridge  on  the  upper  mandible  ■, 
thu%  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opioioD,  aaumilating  the  group  to 
tile  Tenuirottret.  and  «xhiMtbf  the  wedceUt  itnieoire 
mnong  the  Woodpeckers. 

Melanerpes,  Sw.,  the  fifth  and  last  genus,  may,  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks,  be  not  unapUy  called  f^iralloic  JT'ood- 
cwAw*,  for  they  resemble  those  birds  in  their  migratory 
nabtt5,  their  lotijE:  win)?*,  and  their  black  glossy  plumage, 
deititute  in  the  typical  examples  of  spot.s  or  bands.  '  Yet,' 
contioiiei  Mr.  Sweimon,  'here  we  find  nature  has  begun 
to  return  once  more  to  her  original  type :  the  ridge  on  the 
bill  is  again  apparent,  at  first  but  slightly,  but  finally  yevf 
distinct ;  this  member,  likewise,  although  not  slraii^hl.  is 
leas  arched  than  in  Colaples ;  the  two  greater  toes  are  of 
equal  length;  the  win^s  long  and  pointed  ;  and  the  thinl 
quill  equal  or  loiwer  than  the  fourth ;  the  black  and  white 
plumage,  seen  oofy  to  the  typcal  genus  Picut,  is  again  aa- 
nuned,  until  the  two  groups  are  blended  together  by  such 
biida  as  Picut  rubriventru,  Vieill.,  P.  variua.  Linn.,  Sec. ; 
so  that  the  circle  of  thn  !rni>  \V{M)dpecker8  ia  rendered 
more  complete,  perhaps,  ttian  any  other  in  the  whole  class 
of  birds.  The  primary  divisions  thus  appear  to  be  three  : 
the  first  having  the  bill  equally  angulated,  and  the  hinder 
toe  longest ;  the  second  with  tne  angles  uneaual,  and  the 
two  longest  toes  of  the  same  length ;  the  thira  has  the  cul- 
men  curved,  the  angle  obsolete  or  wanting,  and  the  hinder 
toe  shortest.  Yfiy  many  of  thr  s'ili::''ni  ra  of  these  five 
principal  forms  have  been  determined,  and  their  chief  cha 
ncters  will  bt  found  in  oor  systematic  arrangement." 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  conducted  to  the 
BuccotfKf  or  Barbeta,  forming  his  second  principal  group  of 
the  PieidathfibA  Minute  iVoodpeclur  iMthenurua  minu- 
tut,  Sw.),  whoee  black  and  spotted  head  indicates,  accord- 


ing to  his  view,  an  affinity  to  M- 


phut.  The  Barbets, 


be  observes,  have  feet  of  the  same  construction  and  possess 
the  same  ftusulty  of  climbing  as  the  Woodpeckers,  but  in  a 
muoh  leas  degree ;  their  tail-^tethers  are,  he  remarks,  of  the 
oidiavy  eonatmetioa  and  aoft ;  the  bill  in  some  is  very 
■trong^ ftnight,  and  compressed;  in  othen  it  is  greatly 
depreesed ;  and  in  one  group,  short  and  toothed.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Burchell  as  the  first  naturalist  who  discovered  the 
affinity  of  these  singulw  birds  to  the  Woodpeckera,  he 
havinz  frequently  heard  the  loud  tapping  of  tiie  Bart>eta 
in  the  forests  of  southern  Africa,  and  witnessed  their  dex- 
terity in  oIimt>ing  trees.  In  the  straight-billed  or  typical 
Barbeta  {Buoco)  we  have,  Mr.  Swainson  remarks,  the  pre- 
dominant colours  of  the  Parrots — green,  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
lov.  \  ,irinusly  combined  ;  while  the  black  and  red  plumage 
Of  the  tooth-billed  division  (which  is  the  true  type  of  the 
«teU)  coRMpooda  With  tint  of  the  fflort  peiibetijr  ftcued 


Woedpeekera ;  a  third  group,  a^ordinf  to  Mr.  Swainson, 
whoae  pneiae  aitaation  ta  not  yet  Immni,  itpiwiiti  tbeie 

binb  in  South  Ameriea. 

Mr.  Swainson  concludes  Ms  obsrrv  itinns  on  the  Picida 
by  stating  that  the  other  genera,  w  ho»t!  climbing  habits  hare 
induced  naturalists  toplacc  them  with  this  family,  arc  Yuns 
and  Oxyrhynchui :  the  first  of  these  types  Iwlongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Old  WorM;  tha  latter,  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
opimon,  aeems  to  be  the  repreientative  of  it  in  America. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  systematic  anange- 
ment 

Picidte. 

Famih/  Chararlfr.—Wi&  afaaigbt*  HUM  CK  Um  «QBW. 
Toes  placed  in  pairs. 

Subfam.  Ptaance  (Hdim?).  T%e  TViit  Waoi^peekm. 
Bill  wedg»«haped.  Tongue  vennifonn. 

Genera. 

1.  Pitnis.    Topical  Woodpeckers. 

Gtnerie  Character. — Bill  perfectly  wedge-shaped,  cylin- 
drical ;  the  eolmen  straight;  lateral  ridges  removed  from 
the  culmeo.  Venatile  (outer  posterior)  toe  always  longer 
than  the  anterior  (outer  fore  toe). 

Subgenera: — Ptitu,  (America  and  India) ;  Hemicirtm. 
(India);  Dendrobaict,  (Africa,  except  two  species  fhioi 
Tropical  America) ;  Apt9rmi$t  (Aietie  Hegiona};  and 
Dendrocopu$,  'Universal). 

2.  Chiysoplilua.    Green  Woodpeekert. 

Oenerie  Character. — Vemtile  and  anterior  toea  of  aqnal 
length.  Lateral  ridge  nearest  iothe eolmen,  wbidi baharp. 
and  either  quite  straight  or  very  slightly  bent.  Bill  de- 
pressed or  widened  at  the  base.  Colour  green  l>anded  or 
spotted  with  black.   Subl}'pical  genus. 

Subgenera : — Dmdromiu,  (Africa  and  India) ;  Chlom- 
nrrpen,  (Tropical  America);  Dryotomm,  (America  and 
Europe::  f/iryj«w<ti«#,  (Tropical  America). 

3.  Malaoolophus.   Batorial  Woodpeekert. 

Oenerie  Chttraetar^—Ytrutile  toe  shorter  than  the  an- 
terior, culmen  curved.  The  lateral  ridge  (except  in  the 
typical  group)  wanting.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile 
toe.   Hind  head  with  a  crest  of  very  soft  feathers. 

Subgenera  :—/?r(Jc^y/o///i(rt,  (Old  World  Ollly);  Uemi- 
lophui,  (India  only).  Typical:  Maiaeolopkmt  (Tropical 
America  only) ;  Meiglfpt**t  (India) ;  Glryaonotas^  (udb 
only). 

4.  Colaptes. 

Gi'neric  Charart^r. — Tarsus  lengthened  and  s-  j  iil  to  the 
versatile  toe  ;  v^hich  latter  is  shorter  tlian  the  antrrioc. 
Bill  broader  at  its  base  than  it  is  high ;  the  «d€S  QGOr 
pressed;  the  culmen  cooiaderably ciined  firom  its  base; 
the  lateral  ridse  either  obsolete  orentuely  waotii^.  Nos- 
trils nartially  defended  by  feather? 

Sul  >genera : — Geocolaplet,  (Ainca  only) ;  Colaptes. 
5.  Melanerpes. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  stnught,  more  or  less  cylm- 
drical :  Imse  wide  ;  the  ridire  of  tbe  culmen  slightly  beet, 
but  not  very  prt.>minent;  Uie  aides  iQuaded;  tbe  latctal 
ridge  slight,  and  placed  near  but  not  dose  to  ttic  oofaBca. 
Oony8veiylo^,as  in  the  typical  group.  Nostrils  neau-U 
concealed.  Wings  long;  the  fir^il  quill  spunou*  or  ve.-j 
small ;  the  second  nearly  as  long  as  the  Uurd.  Toea  van- 
ous.  Habits  ^garious  and  migratoiy.  Colottrs  biaek 
varied  with  white  iodvad.  Tlf  flmirtntnl  Ijpn  Cftraarifs 
only.) 

Subgenera : — Centunu,  Ltmonerpet,  Melanerpet,  Tn^ 

turut.    Subfam.   BnrrmniT,     Rarf-ufs   [HAkaKM],*  ~* 
surrounded  with  long  baal  Its.    i  a.;i  sliort,  soit. 

GlMlFjITi. 

1.  Asthenurus. 

Generic  Charaeler.— Bill  short,  compressal,  very  straight. 
Rictus  smooth.  Winga  with  the  thraalai  qnUla  graduated. 
Tail  modoate.  Tenatile  and  wterior  teit  nearly  eqod. 
(T^railioalAneriea.) 

2.  Picumnus. 

^Gent'rir  Charnrlrr. — Habit  nf  Aifthfnuru.s ;    but  thr 

riebis  ia  bristled;  the  tail  venr  short  and  not  Droi«otMC 
beyond  the  wtagfc  (topical  An.) 

dk  fioooo. 

Gentrie  CSkmKferw^Btll  straight,  strong ;  the  base  vet 
broad,  dilated,  and  surrounded  with  long  and  v«r-v  rr: 
bristles.   Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.    (The  Oa 
Worid.)  flaivenii%  Mirropogon,  (South  AmaricA  eaij^ 
4.  ropinias 

Qtmic  danKtov-Gencnl  stnwInrB  ef 
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of  Um  upper  nundibb  ^U6adiy  looOitd. 
(AftieaenljrO 

Yunx.    IW  SYNxai.] 
Oxyrnynchas. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  as  in  Yunx ;  but  the  culmen 
more  and  the  gonys  less  curved.  Wings  lengthened, 
pointed;  tb«  flnt  quill  nearly  la  long  m the eeewd,  with 
the  outer  web  erenetodL  Feet  ehort,  ineeaaoml :  latenl 

toes  equal.    Tail  rnoderate,  even.    (South  Americ  a  ; 

The  Picidte,  in  Mr.  Swadnson's  arranjfcment,  aic  placed 
between  the  Peittaeidof  and  the  Cei  thtailcr'. 

In  the  Geographical  and  ComparaUve  Litt  qf  the  Birda 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  by  the  Fkittoe  of  OuiQO  and 
Musignano,  the  Pieida,  which  are  arranged  between  the 
Pnttacida  and  the  Cuculida,  consist  <d  the  IbUowiog  tub- 
ftiBilieeaiid  geneim:— 

a.  Picin». 

Genera  :—Z>ryoeopiM,  Boie;  Picut,  linn.,  (Dryobatee, 
Boie,  Dendnatputt  8w.) ;  Dendroeoptu,  Bonap.,  {Picut, 
8w.)  ;  DrjfOlomM,  8w. ;  Aptemus,  Sw. ;  Melanmrvttt  Sw. ; 
Centurut,  Sw. ;  CWqtlMb  Bw.j  Qmmu^  Boie  (CShrfMip- 
tUust  Sw.). 

b.  Ywwvuft. 

Genus  Yunx. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  places  the  Picidm  (Ptcus,  Linn.,  and 
AieeOk  Linn.))  tak  thivd  ikmilir  ctf  Seemtonit  between  the 
p9illaBam  aad  CMAttfTHr.  Gnf»  PkUm  inobide 
ttiKiltaillmfillfMbftmilies  and  genera:— 

I.  Buoconine. 
Genera : — Laimed(m,Q.  R.  Orav ;  Bueco,  Linn. ;  Jiarba- 
tula.  Less. ;  Ptilopogon,  Boie ;  Ci^to,  VieiU. ;  Caiwam- 
phut.  Less. ;  TVachyjJionta,  Rant. 

n.  Picunininae. 
Genera:— Ptommtf,  Tetom. ;  MienttaptM,  G.  R.  Gray ; 
9ma,  Hodgi.;  Ffma»  Hodgs. 

UL  FifluuB. 

GeiMft:— Mwete,  Leeep. ;  ggwfe^rcii^  Sw. :  Campe- 
fhOmt  0.  &  OftJ ;  Demlrnh  itr';,  Sw. ;  AoM^  Iimi. 

IV.  Drycicojjitiae. 
Genera: — Campelhera,  G.  R.  Gray;  Dryocoput,  Sw.; 
Chlonaurpttt  Sw.;  Chrytoptilut,  Sw.;  Afe/aiMi^pei, Sw. ; 
3Wjwiimt»8ir. 

V.  CeleiiuB. 

Genera :—(?ee«fw«,  Boie;  HtmSUtphmt  Sw.;  Ceteut, 
!5iu.  ;  Meiglyptet,  Sw. ;   Tlt'^a,  Kaup;  " 
Stnckl. ;  Centurut,  Sw. ;  Leueonerpet,  Sw. 

VI.  Colaptine. 
Genera :~CoZa|)«e«uSw.;  Geoeoft^ifas, Burah. 

yU.  YanefaMB. 
Oeune  lliiMr,  linn. 

SVSOPSAX  WOODPKCKKRS. 

Examples.— i*feiir  martiut,  linn,  (genus  Dryocoput, 
Boie  ;  Dryotomux,  Sw.>. 

Description. — The  whole  plumage  deep  black,  except 
that,  in  tne  male,  all  the  upper  part  of  tne  head  is  of  a 
lively  red  ;  the  female,  on  the  contrarv,  has  only  a  small 
space  of  that  colour  on  the  occiput.  Yery  oldmatethhse 
tne  belly  and  abdomen  tinged  with  reddish ;  pait  of  the 
tarsus  feathered :  iris  yellowish  white  ;  naked  circle  which 
surrounds  the  eye  and  feet  black ;  bill  bluish-white, 
black  at  the  point.    Length  from  16  to  17  inches. 

Young  Malee  have  the  upper  part  of  the  head  marked 
with  red  end  blackiah  spots ;  iris  whitish  aah-colour.  The 
olfor  the  male  growe  fhe  mere  ^Tid  doec  the  i«d  en  the 
licad  become. 

^•'urif//>*.— Plumage  varied  with  white  i  rarely,  the  top 
of  the  head  orange-red. 

This  is  the  Pic  notr  of  the  French;  Ptechio  grande^ 
Picchio  nero,  and  Picchto  rorvo,  of  the  Italians ;  Schuartz- 
speekt  end  Fiehtm  tmd  Norditcher  Baumhacker  of  the 
oeramas;  8wart»  Seeeht  of  the  Netherlanden ;  Great 
Black  lYoodpecher  of  the  modern  British. 

Gmgraphiral  Dtntribution.  The  north  of  Europe  and 
Sibeiia  principally;  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Rusbia 
poiiiiess  It,  and  it  inb&bits  the  Swiak  mountains  and  those 
uf  Savoy  and  the  Tyrol.  It  ieinre  in  France  and  Germany. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  appeniuee  in  Holland.  The  prince 
of  Canino  and  Musignano  mmtions  it  as  occurring  very 
larely  in  the  neiKhbourhood  of  Rome,  in  the  winter  only, 
in  the  deep  sub-Apenuine  wouds.  Sir  VV.  J&xdiue,  lu  the 
'Naturalist's  Library*  (1839),  says,  'Mr.  Jenyns,  the  latest 
mitec  oa  our  BntMh Fkuna,  in  1836  wzitee  thue:— ^Mo 


spednMB  however  known  to  have  been  certa  nly  killed  in 
this  country  exists  in  any  of  our  must  i mi  .  ;ind  there  ia 
strong  reason  to  doubt  the  re&lity.of  its  claim*  to  a  place 
in  the  British  Fauna."  The  authority  previous  to  this 
rests  with  the  works  uf  Dia.  T.«*ham  mQj[  jn^teney.' 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  hiii  interesting  'ftitidl  Birds,'  states,  in 
the  numlMr  published  on  the  2nd  Sept  cm  her,  iK.rj  tJiat 
the  Crreat  Black  Woodpecker  was  adde<i  lo  ihe  ca.iaiogue  of 
Ihn  birds  of  these  islands  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  said  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  species  had  ocowionally  been 
seen  in  Devonshire  and  the  southern  parts  of  Uie  kingdom. 
Mr.  Yarrell  refers  aleo  to  Dr.  f  ulteneya  eehUogue  of  the 
Dorsetshire  birds,  where  the  Greet  Black  Woodpecker  is 
noticed  as  having  been  more  than  once  killeu  in  that 
county— one  in  particular  said  to  tmvt  been  shot  in  a 
nursery  at  Blandford,  and  ar.uti  i  i  at  Whitchurch;  and  he 
then  quotes  Montagu's  supplement  lor  the  following  pee> 
sage,  which,  to  every  one  who  ia  aware  of  the  great  ond- 
thological  knowledge  of  the  prceeot  eail  of  Derby.  ^  ill  be 
conclusive:— *LoTd8tanle7aBniTe8  na  that  he  shot  a  Picu^ 
marttiis  in  Lnnca-hire  ;  and  we  have  heard  *h  it  another 
was  siiot  in  Uie  wiiiier  of  18()5  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in 
Rattersea  Fields.'  Mr.  Yar  <  I  then  jjoes  on  to  atate 
that  the  specimen  of  the  Black  Woodpecker,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Donovan  (who  was  well  known  to 
give  veqr  high  jiioea  tor  laie  Bntish-killed  birds,  for  his 
own  uae  in  h&  *  Hlatoiy  of  Brittih  Ornithology ').  vras 
affirmed  to  have  been  shot  in  this  countjy  ;  and,  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Donovan's  collection,  this  specimen  was  pur- 
chase 1  I y  thi  .  1  of  Derby,  and  is  now  at  Knowdey.  Mr. 
Yarrell  further  states  that  he  has  been  told  of  two  in- 
stances of  the  Black  Woodpecker  having  been  killed  in 
Yorkshire,  and  that  it  is  also  recorded  to  nave  been  killed 
in  Lincolnshire.  '  A  few  years  since,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell  in 
continuation,  c-:jtn:iu;[iit';Liioii  '.vp^H  lu'.iile  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  Loudon,  ttial  two  examples  of  the  Great 
Black  Woodpecker  had  been  at  that  time  killed  in  a  small 
wood,  near  Bcole  Inn  in  Norfolk ;  and,  atill  mora  tecentiy. 


a  pair  were  freauentlv  seen  in  a  small  preaerved  woo3^ 
near  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  It  was  honed  that  they 
would  tiave  remained  to  go  to  nest;  but  the  birds,  dis- 
turbed by  being  too  frecjuently  watched,  left  the  wood. 
Lastly  I  mav  9M,  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  hu  Scotia 
lUuttrata,  claims  Picut  martiue  as  a  turd  of  Scotland,  in- 
olodinff  it  in  hii  Hittoria  Animalium  in  Seotia,*  (Brititk 
Birde.^ 

WiMiicrhby  does  not  declare  that  the  bird  is  not  n  und 
in  England.  He  procured  his  specimen  in  the  market  'at 
Ratisbone  in  Germany,'  and  it  was  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city ;  but,  touching  its  absence  in  Eng- 
land, he  only  says,  *  It  is  not  found  in  England  tnat  w§ 
know  qf.*  Lewin  flguraa  the  mecies  in  his  Birde  0/  Great 
Britain,  and  writee  ttner— •we  believe  this  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  in  K:i£:land;  but  as  we  have  sufficient 
authority  to  ssy  that  it  lias  beei,  met  with  more  than  once 
in  the  southern  and  western  part  of  this  kingdom,  it  may 
not  be  amisa  to  figure  it  among  the  British  spedee.'  "That 
the  bird  haa  oeearrad  in  thia  eountry  in  a  natural  state, 
even  of  late  years,  no  one,  we  apprehend,  can  doubt,  arter 
the  perusal  of  tlie  evidence  above  collected  ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  this  fine  species  was  comparatively  abun- 
dant in  the  vast  foreata  which  formerly  covered  so  great  a 
portion  of  Bfeitain»  eepedallf  in  the  noitiicni  p«ti  of  tiw 
GountiT. 

Htthrtt,  Fbod,  /fr^Mr.  Gould  thna  deeerflMa  fhe  bdnls 

nt"  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker : — 'We  need  hardly aqr 
thtt'i  it  is  on  the  bark  of  trees  more  exclusively  thai  the 
Woodpecker  finds  its  food,  and  to  this  end  are  ita  powers 
and  organs  adapted.  If  we  examine  the  to«s  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  form 
in  the  whole  of  the  (iunily  (with  the  exception  of  *  single 
limited  group),  we  find  tnern  long  and  poweriU,  ftiriiisMd 
with  strong  claws,  admirably  adapted  for  >rraspin^'  or 
cUngint;  to  the  rousrh  inequalities  of  the  bark  ;  besides 
this  they  are  placed  in  paii-s,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  an- 
tagonize; but  not,  as  ecnerally  stated,  two  before  and  two 
b^ind,  ior  one  neir  ia  uiteral  and  diverges  ttm  the  other 
at  an  acute  aoffie,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  coRvexii^of 
the  tree,  and  thus  render  the  grasp  dOM  and  Arm.  The 
tail  is  composi  d  of  stiff  feathers  ;  the  shatts  of  wh«ch  taj»er 
^imduidly  from  the  base  of  the  cxtremitisss  which,  curving 
mward  when  pressed  against  a  tree,  not  only  form  a  ful- 
crum for  the  aupport  et  tiie  bodjr,  bat  bjr  theiyehMticity 
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tend  to  propel  it  t'ui'ward^i.  This  provision,  the  more 
needed  from  the  posterior  situation  of  the  legs,  is  admi- 
rably calculated  for  ascendinj^ ;  and  havinK  explored  the 
hark  by  a  spiral  course,  the  woodi>ecker  flies  off  to  the 
next  tree  to  repeat  the  same  process.  The  flight  of  the 
present  species  is  undulating,  seldom  protracted  to  any 
extent,  but  limited  to  a  transit  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
seclusion  of  its  native  woods.  Its  food  consists  of  the 
larvae  of  wasps,  bees,  and  other  insects ;  in  addition  how- 
ever it  devours  fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  with  avidity.  The 
female  selects  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  in  which  she  de- 
p«stts  two  or  three  eg?*  of  an  ivory  whiteness.' 

Mr.  Hewitson  saw  this  species  in  two  instances  only  in 
Norway,  and  at  a  distance.  The  biitls  were  so  wild  that 
to  approach  them  was  imposMble.  The  same  observing 
ornithologist  says  that  on  the  wing  the  Black  Woodpecker 
looks  like  a  crow,  and  that  iU  notes  resemble  n  loud  hoarse 
laugh. 


Ilia  Orcal  Black  Woodpecker  (Dryocopiu  mattiiit). 
Vp|icr  llguivt  fcmaU :  lower,  nulr.  (Gould.) 

Picut  viridis  (Genus  Gecimix,  Boie  ;  Brachylopus,  8w.). 

Detcrtption. — MaU. — Top  of  the  head,  occiput,  and 
moustaches  brilliant  red ;  face  black,  upper  parts  a  beau- 
tiful green  ;  rump  tinged  with  yellowish  :  quills  regularly 
marked  with  whitish  on  their  external  barbs  ;  tail  shaded 
with  brown  and  striped  transversely ;  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  yellowish  ;  iris  white,  feet  greenish-brown.  Tofal 
length  about  thirteen  inches. 

Female  with  less  red  on  the  head  and  le«8  black  round 
the  eyes ;  the  moustaches  black. 

The  Young  at  their  departure  from  the  nett  have  a 
little  red  upon  the  head,  the  rest  yellowish  ash-colour  ;  all 
the  green  paler,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  ashy  spots; 
the  moustaches  formed  by  nome  blac!:  and  whitish  spots; 


I  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  greenish  white  with  transver«« 

brown  bands;  iris  blackish  ash. 
I     VarietieM. — Pure  white  with  the  head  yellowish ;  the 

f>lumage  whitish,  with  the  ordinarj-  colours  weakly  deve- 
oped ;  often  more  or  less  variegated  with  white, 
j     This  is  the  Pic  rerd  and  Pic  vert  of  the  French  ;  Pien 
verde,  Picchio  verde,  and  Picchio  pollattro  of  the  Italians ; 
,  Grunspecht,  and  Fichten,  Laub,  Griiner  und  Uriin/icher 
I  Ordhacker  of  the  Germans ;   fVedknar,  Grontptk,  and 
I  Grongjoling  of  the  .Swedes  ;  Grnentpet  of  the  Danes  and 
I  Norwegians;  Deteu  and  /)f/ff/rt  of  Scopoli ;  Green  Wond- 
pecker   or  1Vf)odgpite,  Rain-bird,  Rain-/ou>l,  Htgh-hfj^, 
HetchoU,  Awl  Bird,  Pick-a-tree,  Yappingale,  YafflL,  Yaffle. 
Yaffler,  fVoodteall  f  Ifhet-ile,  Popinjay,  and  Poppinjay  ef 
the  modem  British  ;  Cnocell  y  coed  and  Delor  y  derw  tjt 
I  the  antient  British. 

I     Belon  seems  to  confound  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker 
and  the  Green  Woodpecker :  his  description  and  figure 
indicate  the  latter,  but  over  the  cut  in  *  L  Histoire  de  la 
Nature  des  Oyseaux'  (folio,  liW),  he  writes  *  ZJryrx-o/ap/a*. 
Pipra,  Pipo,  Chloretu  en  grer,  Picut  martitu  major,  Picni 
aroorariut  et  arborum  cavator  en  Lotin,  Pic  mart.  Pic 
I  verd,  ou  Pic  iaulne  en  Fravfoyt and  below  he  give*  thf 
j  description  of  the  ^pvocoXirriic  (Dryocolaptes)  from  the 
.  ninth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  of  Aristotle  {HiJ^t.  Antnt.  , 
.  where  the  (ireek  zoologist  states  that  the  Dryocolaptes 
i  does  not  perch  on  tlie  ground,  but  strikes  the  oaks  to  make 
'  the  worms  and  insects  (irrviwic'  come  forth.    Now  the 
i  Green  Woodpecker  frequently  alights  on  the  ground  far 

i'  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  emmets.  In  the  ■  Portraits  de? 
Oyseaux,'  &c.  (4to.,  1537).  over  the  same  figure,  is  printed 
'  6rec,  Sptmto\dwrt)( ;  I^tin,  Picas  maximus,  Pictu  mar- 
titu, Arborarius ;  Italien,  Pico,  Pichio ;  Franijois,  Pk, 
Picmart,  Pic  verd.  Pic  iaulne,  Picumart ;'  and  below  it  :— 

'  Le  Pie  Trnl  Uulu-  k  la  TurUelle  a  guenr, 
Gt  an  Cortmu  ei  au 
De  v'uxx  Uulne  il  a  le  corjM  rouvrit, 
Kl  act  prtiuaa  uu  Uoo  d'artar*  eti  mrtr.' 

>\irther  observations  relating  to  the  Woodpeckers  knovn 
to  the  antienti  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Geographical  Dittnhtition. — The  European  continent, 
but  not  common  in  Holland,  from  Scandinavia  and  Kusau 
to  Spain,  Provence,  and  Italy;  the  wooded  districts  M 
Greece.  England  and  Scotland  generally,  where  woodt 
are.   Not  recorded  as  having  l>een  found  in  Ireland. 

Habitt,  Food,  4^. — ^This  species  obtains  its  food  buth 
upon  trees  and  on  the  ground ;  its  flight  is  short,  undulat- 
ing, and  rather  laborious.  *  When  teen  moving  upon  a 
tree,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  the  bird  is  mostly  a.scending  in  a 
direction  more  or  le-ss  oblique,  and  is  believed  to  be  inca- 
pable of  descending  unless  this  action  is  performed  back- 
wards. On  flying  to  a  tree  to  make  a  new  search,  the 
bird  settles  low  down  on  the  bole  or  body  of  the  tree,  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  in'ound,  and  generally  below  the 
lowest  large  branch,  as  if  to  have  all  its  work  above  it,  and 
proceeds  from  thence  upwards,  alternately  tapping  to  in- 
duce any  hidden  insect  to  change  its  place,  pecking  hoin 
in  a  decayed  branch,  that  it  may  be  able  to  reach  any  in- 
sect! that  are  lodged  within,  or  protruding  its  long  exten- 
sible tongue  to  take  up  any  insect  on  the  surface ;  out  the 
summit  of  the  tree  once  obtained,  the  bird  does  not  de- 
scend over  the  examined  part,  but  flies  off  to  another  tr»  r. 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  tree,  to  recommence  jti 
search  lower  down  nearer  the  ground." 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  tliis  specie?  a 
derived  from  ants  and  their  egga.  Every  person  who  ha* 
lived  in  the  countr}*  must  frequently  have  seen  this  gar- 
coloured  woodpecker  on  its  feed  at  some  ant-hill.  ^u. 
Yarrell  states  that  he  has  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  recently  killed  specimen,  the  l)eait  of  which 
did  not  indicate  by  the  earth  adhering  to  the  base,  and  to 
the  feathers  about  the  nostril.<i,  that  the  bird  had  been  m 
at  work.  Bcchstein  sap  that  in  the  winter  it  will  take 
bees  from  the  hive,  and  that  in  the  house  it  ia  fed  on  nuti, 
ants*  eggs,  and  meat.  Of  its  manners  in  captivity  the 
German  ornithologist  says  that  the  beauty  of  ita  pluma^ 
is  all  that  can  be  said  o(  \\. ;  for  it  is  .so  fierce,  (juick.  aiiJ 
stubborn,  that  it  can  only  be  kept  chained.  It  is  c\moa>. 
he  adds,  to  see  it  crack  nuts. 

Buffon  laments  over  the  hard  lot  of  this  bird,  alwaya  cao- 
demned  to  labour  for  its  existence,  and  hears  in  its  wud 
laughing  cry  exclamations  of  wretchedness.  An  animi! 
can  haraly  be  unhappy  while  obeying  an  in.^tinct  whirb 
is  associated  with  enjoyment  ;  and  so  differently  has  the 
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•ound  fallen  upon  other  eai-s,  that  it  hw  conveyed  the  idea 
of  mirth.  But  Buifon  had  btrange  fancies  about  the  hap- 
piness and  unhappinefts  of  animalK.  [Buffov.I 

Tlie  nest  is  >?enerally  formed  in  an  elm  or  asli  tree,  and 
when  the  birds  are  excavating  the  hole  on  which  they 
liave  pitched  for  its  place,  they  arc  said  to  carry  their  chips 
to  a  distance,  for  fear  their  presence  on  the  spot  should 
lead  to  discoveiv.  The  eggs,  which  are  smooth,  shining, 
pure  white,  are  deposited  on  the  bare  loose  decayed  wood, 
and  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number. 

Besides  the  laughing  note,  which  is  repeated  more  fre- 
quentlv  and  loudly  before  rain,  a  low  jarring  sound  is 
littered  by  the  adults,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sexual  call. 
Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  the  young  ore  fledged  in  June,  and 
creep  about  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hole  where  they 
were  hatched  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  that  he  has 
known  the  young  birds  taken  from  the  tree  and  brought 
up  by  hand  to  become  very  tame  and  utter  a  low  note  not 
unlike  that  of  a  young  gosling. 


The  <>f«en  Wocxlpaelurr  (Genaat  riridit). 
Vfftt  ll|ar*,adiiU  ii»U ;  lower,  yoang  bini.  (Gonial.) 

Pieus  major  (Genus  Drt/obatf  s,  Boic ;  DrndrocopuK,  8w.). 

Dexrription. — Male. — A  transverse  whitish  band  on  the 
forehead ;  top  of  the  head  black  ;  on  the  occiput  a  red 
Bpace ;  a  large  black  band  originates  at  the  angle  of  the 
bill,  surrounds  the  temples  and  forms  a  junction  with  itself 
upon  the  nape  in  one  direction,  whilst  in  another  it  ad- 
vances, enlarging  a.<i  it  proceeds,  upon  the  breast;  back 
and  wings  deep  l)lack,  temples,  a  patch  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  scapulars,  middle  wing-coverts,  and  lower  parts 
pure  white:  white  spots  on  the  two  barbs  of  the  quills; 
abdomen  and  tail-coyerts  crimson:  lateral  tail-feathers 
terminated  with  white,  with  some  black  spots ;  four  middle 
tail-feathers  black  ;  iris  red.    Length  about  9^  inches. 

'Che  F«mafe  has  no  red  on  tlie  occiput. 

young  before  the  inimlt. — For'  hend  gi^y ;  all  the  top  of 


the  head  of  a  fainter  red  than  in  the  adulta,  interspersod 
occasionally  with  a  few  black  feathers ;  occiput  black : 
black  of  the  plumage  generally  tinged  with  brown  ;  whiti» 
of  the  lower  parts  tarnished,  and  interspersed  with  small 
blackish  points. 

Al^er  the  firtt  moult  the  red  on  the  top  of  the  head  dis- 
appears, to  give  place  to  the  black ;  and  the  occiput, 
which  is  black  in  the  young,  becomes  red  in  the  aduil 
males.  By  this  peculiarity  in  the  change  of  the  livery  the 
young  of  tnis  species  may  infallibly  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Picut  leuconotut  and  Picw  meditu. 

This  is  the  Grand  PicvariS  and  Pic  variS  ou  Epeiche  of 
the  French  ;  Picchio  Cardinale  magginre,  Picchio  van'o 
maggiore,  and  Picchio  rotso  maggiore  of  the  Italians ;  Der 
Bunt  Specht,  Fichlen,  Kieffern,  Laubholz  und  Berghunt- 
specht,  and  Grntser  Baum/iacker  of  the  Germans ;  GylUn- 
renna  of  the  Swedes;  Hakke-tpeet  o{  the  Danes ;  Great 
Black  and  White  tVoodpecker,  Greater  Spotted  Wood- 
vecker,  IVitwall,  fVhitwall,  Wood  Pie,  and  French  Pie  rthe 
last  in  Gloucestershire)  of  the  modem  British ;  Delor 
fraith  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Extensive,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  European  Woodpecker.  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  an«i  Kussia,  Europe  generally  to 
Italy  inclusive.  Common  in  .Smyrna  :  Strickland).  Eng- 
land, (rarer  northwards, Scotland,  Ireland. 

Habits,  Food,  ^-r. — Mr.  Gould  observes  that  the  group 
to  which  this  species  belongs,  altlioujrh  they  oct-asionally 
descend  to  the  ground,  are  far  more  arboreal  in  their 
habits  and  manners  than  the  Green  Woodpeckers  repre- 
sented by  the  Pieus  viridis,  canicep*,  and  several  others 
from  the"  Himalaya  Mountains.  '  They  exhibit,'  says  Mr 
Gould  in  continuation.  '  great  dexterity  in  traversing  tier 
trunks  of  trees  and  the  Ikrger  decayed  limbs  in  quest  ot 
lar\'ie  and  coleopterous  insects  which  lurk  beneath  the 
bark,  and  to  obtain  which  they  labour  with  great  asuduity, 
disengaging  large  masses  of  bark,  or  so  disturbing  it  by 
repeate<l  blows  as  to  dislodge  the  objects  of  their  search. 
Resides  searching  trees  of  the  highest  growth,  they  are 
observed  to  alight  upon  rails,  old  posts,  and  decayed  pol- 
lards, where^  among  the  moss  and  vegetable  matter,  tney 
find  a  plentiful  harvest  of  spiders,  ants,  and  other  insects'; 
nor  are  they  free  from  the  cnarge  of  plundering  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  in  fact  commit  great  havoc  among 
j  cherries,  plums,  and  wall-fruit  in  general.  Their  flight  is 
rapid  ana  short,  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one 
wood  to  another,  by  a  series  of  undulations.  In  tbeir 
habits  they  are  shy  and  recluse,  and  so  great  is  their 
activity  among  the  branches  of  trees,  that  they  seldom 
suff"er  themselves  to  t)e  wholly  seen,  dodging  so  as  to  keep 
the  branch  or  stem  between  themselves  and  the  observer.' 
\  Birds  0/  Europe.) 

The  editor  of  Pennant*s  British  Zoology  states  that  this 
species  puts  the  point  of  its  bill  into  a  crack  ur  the  limb  of 
a  large  tree,  and  makes  a  quick  tremulous  motion  with  its 
head,  thereby  occa.siuning  a  sound  as  if  the  tree  was  split- 
ting, which  alarms  the  insects  and  induces  them  to  quit 
their  recesses :  this,  the  editor  says,  it  repeats  during  the 
spring  in  the  same  spot  everj'  minute  or  two  for  half  an 
hour,  and  will  then  fly  to  another  tree,  generally  iixing 
itself  near  the  top  for  the  same  purpose.  The  noise,  he 
adds,  may  be  distinctly  heard  for  half  a  mile,  and  he 
remarks  that  the  bird  will  also  keep  its  head  in  very  quick 
motion,  while  moving  about  the  tree  for  food,  jamng  the 
bark,  and  shaking  it  at  the  time  it  is  seeking  for  insects. 
Bechstein  says,  that  the  food  of  this  species  coasists  of  in- 
sects, beech-mast,  acorns,  nuts,  and  tne  seed  of  pines  and 
firs,  and  that  in  order  to  crack  nuts,  it  fixes  them  in  the 
clefts  of  the  trees.  Tcmminck  makes  the  food  to  consist 
of  '  hannetons  {Melolonthte),  bees,  grasslioppers,  ants,  per- 
forating and  other  larvae.' 

The  eggs,  which  are  glossy -white,  and  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  in  a  tree 
upon  the  decayed  wood.  Montagu  gives  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  female  remains  at 
her  duty.  '  It  was  with  difficulty  the  bird  was  made  to 
quit  her  eggs;  for  notwithstanding  a  chisel  and  mallet 
were  used  to  enlarge  the  hole,  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
out  till  the  hand  was  introduced,  when  she  quitted  the  tree 
at  another  opening.'  Montagu  further  states,  that  this 
species  more  frequently  makes  that  jarring  noise  for  which 
the  woodpeckers  are  distinguished,  thui  either  of  the 
others,  especially  when  disturbed  from  the  nest,  as  he  had 
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va  oiiportunity  of  observing  on  the  occaiion  above  men- 
tioneo.  '  Aa  soon,'  continues  he,  '  as  the  female  had 
escaped,  she  flevr  to  a  decayed  branch  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  and  there  began  the  jarring  noise  before-mentioned, 
vrhioh  was  soon  answered  by  the  male  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  wood,  who  soon  joined  his  mate,  and  both  continued 
these  vibrations,  trying  different  branches,  till  tliey  found 
the  moat  sonorous.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Selby's,  that  scarcely  a  year 
paases  in  Northumberland  without  some  of  these  birds 
being  obtained  io  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
This  induces  him  to  suppose  that  the^'  are  migratory  in 
some  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  perhap*  m 
Norway  and  Sweden.  They  arrive,  he  remarks,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Woodcock  and  other  equatorial  mi- 
grants, and  generally  alter  stormy  vreather  from  the  north 
or  north-east.  .  . 

The  favourite  localities  of  the  Oreater  Spotted  Wood- 
ptcker  are  large  woods  and  well-timbered  parks.  It  has 
been  seen,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  the  next  species,  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 


Tk*  QntiMt  Spottoa  Woodpecker  {DryAttUi  Ua^Qr). 


Pennant  and  others  have  placed  the  Middle  Spottti 
Woodpecker,  Picut  mediiu,  among  the  British  bird*  ;  Uit 
there  is  no  safe  record  of  its  having  been  even  seen  in  this 
country.  The  mistake  has  arisen  fi^m  the  captora  sup- 
posing the  crimson-headed  young  of  the  Greater  SpotUd 
Woodpecker  to  be  the  Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker^  which, 
when  in  perfect  plumage,  has  the  top  of  the  head  red. 
The  last-named  species  is  now  withdrawn  ficom  the  British 
catalogue. 

Picas  minor.  Linn. 

Deter iption.— Old  Male.— -The  whole  of  the  forehead, 
region  or  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  under  parts  tar- 
nished white ;  five  longitudinal  black  lines  on  the  breart 
and  flanks  ;  top  of  the  head  red  ;  occiput,  nape,  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  wines  black ;  on  the  rest  of  the  upper 
parts  black  and  white  bands ;  a  black  band  goe*  from  the 
angle  of  the  bill  on  the  ndes  of  the  neck ;  lateral  tail- 
feathers  terminated  with  white  and  streaked  vrixh  black ; 
iris  red.   Length  5f  inches. 

Female.— No  red  ;  white  of  the  plumage  clouded  with 
brown,  with  a  greater  number  of  spots  and  black  stripe* 
than  in  the  male  ;  the  black  of  the  upper  parts  is  also  le» 
perfect. 

Varieties. — Pure  white ;  yellowish-white  vrith  the  blsck 
of  the  plumage  weakly  developed ;  iometimes  variegated 
with  white  feathers. 

This  is  Le  Petit  Epeiche  and  L«  Petit  Pie  of  the  French; 
Picchto  sarto  minore,  Picchio  piccolo,  Piechio  Cardinale 
minore,  and  Picchietto  Cardinale  of  the  Ilaliana  ;  6><ji- 
specht,  Garten  und  Grot  Bunt-epecht,  Kleiner  Bunt-epecht, 
and  Kleiner  Baumhackl  of  the  Germans  •  Klemste  Bonn 
Spec/tt  of  the  Netherlandert ;  Lilla  Hacktpetten  of  Nils- 
son's  Scandinavian  Fauna;  Lester  Spotted  fVoodoecktr 
Letiser  Spotted  Woodspitty  Hickwall,  and  Crank  Bird  of  the 
modern  British;  Delor/ratlh  bei  of  ofihe  antient  British- 

Geographtcal  Distribution.— Thit,  the  least  of  the  Euro- 
pean Woodpeckers,  but  by  no  means  the  sm«dlest  of  thf 
family,  is  pretty  generally  distributed  over  Europ«  from 
Scandinavia  and  as  far  east  as  Siberia,  to  Italy.  It  is  coo- 
mon  in  England,  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  claim*  it  M  i 
Scotch  bira  under  the  name  of  Picus  varius  minor,  a 
designation  by  which  it  was  known  to  Ray  and  the  eariier 
writers.  In  Ireland  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  noticed. 

Habits,  Food,  — Woods,  orchards,  nursery  gardens, 
and  well-timbered  parks  are  the  haunts  of  this  pretty  littla 
bird.  '  In  England,'  says  Mr.  Gould,  •  it  ia  far  man 
abundant  than  is  generally  supposed ;  we  h*v«  aeldcni 
sought  for  it  in  vain  wherever  large  trees,  particularly  the 
elm,  grow  in  sufficient  numbers  to  invite  its  abode :  il» 
security  from  sight  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  it*  habit  ef 
frequenting  the  topmost  branches  than  to  ita  rarity.  Net- 
London  it  18  very  common  and  may  be  seen  by  an  attentive 
observer  in  Kenungton  Gardens,  and  in  any  of  the  park> 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Like  many  other  bird*  wbosr 
habits  are  of  an  arboreal  character,  the  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  appears  to  perform  a  certain  daily  roiini 
traversing?  a  given  extent  of  district,  and  returning  to  M* 
same  spot  whence  it  began  its  route.  Besides  the  elm.  to 
which  it  is  especially  partial,  it  not  unfrequently  \ij:*.- 
orchard-trees  of  large  growth,  running  over  their  mo^- 
grown  branches  in  quest  of  the  larvK  of  insect*  wfaih 
abound  in  such  situations.  In  its  action*  it  i*  very  liven 
and  alert.  Unlike  the  I^Arge  Woodpecker,  which  pnelVis 
the  trunks  of  trees,  it  naturally  frequent*  the  smaller  aad 
more  elevated  branches,  which  it  traverses  with  the  uUn<)i! 
ease  and  celerity :  should  it  perceive  itself  noticed,  it  be- 
comes shy,  and  retire*  from  observation  by  concealing  itsc/ 
behind  the  branch  on  which  it  rests;  if  however  eainesdj 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  its  food,  its  attention  appea"* 
to  be  so  absorbed  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  closely  ap- 
proached without  suspending  its  operations.  When  sprtnf 
commences,  it  becomes  clamorous  and  noisy,  its  call  bctac 
an  oft-repeated  note,  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Wry- 
neck as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  iU  At  othe 
times  of  the  year  it  is  mute,  and  it*  presence  is  only  b* 
trayed  by  the  reiterated  strokes  which  it  makes  against  tfai 
bark  of  trees.*   {Birds  of  Europe.) 

The  four  or  five  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole  in  a  tm 
generally  suited  ^o  the  sizt  of  the  bird,  whereby  larpr 
intruders  are  excluded,  and  sometimes  very  deep.  TVy 
are  of  a  delicate  flesh-colour  before  they  are  blown,  beia^ 
so  transparent  that  the  colour  imparted  by  the  yolk  a 
visible  ;  when  blown  they  are  of  a  saining  white. 
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1W  tjntet  SimkW  Wocid]i«clt«r. 
Low  Bjurc,  mate ;  nn"-  *  mmli .  (Ggnld.) 

Piau  trulactflut.  (Genu*  Pieoides,  L»c6p. ;  Tridac- 
tylia,  Stephens  ;  Dmdrocoput,  Koch  ;  Apternut,  Sw.) 

Deaenption. — Male. — Forrfaead  variee:ated  with  black 
and  white  ;  top  of  the  hesd  i^lden  yellow ;  occiput  and 
cheeks  lustrous  black  ;  a  black  moustache  is  proloru;ed 
upon  the  breast ;  behind  the  eye*  a  narrow  white  stripe, 
and  a  lar^r  one  below  ;  front  of  the  neck  vid  breast  pure 
white  ;  upper  part  of  the  back,  sidet  of  the  breast,  flanks, 
and  atxlomen  traxwreraely  streaked  with  black  and  white  ; 
wrini^s  tarnished  black,  with  some  white  spots  on  the  quills ; 
part  of  the  uppw"  part  of  the  tarsus  covered  with  feathers ; 
upper  mandible  Drown,  lower  whitish  to  the  point ;  iris 
blue.    Length  rnne  inches. 

The  Old  Male  has  the  yellow  of  the  head  more  vivid 
and  more  white  on  the  lower  parts,  but  the  white  is  always 
transversely  striped  with  black. 

Female. — ^Top  of  the  head  lustrous  or  silvery-white,  va- 
-iesated  with  fine  black  streaks. 

This  is  the  Northern  Three-toed  IVoodpecker  of  Ed- 
Ai-ards ;  Picut  hirmtut  of  Vieillot ;  Dreizehiger  Specht 
ind  Berg  und  Alpen  Dreizehiger  Specht  of  the  Germans; 
Tretaig  Haekspette  of  Nilsson'a  Scandinavian  Fauna; 
Picrhio  a  tre-dita  of  the  Italians. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  vast  forests  in  the 
nountains  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
fery  abundant  in  Siberia,  common  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  rare 
n  rrance  and  Germany, where  it onlypasscs  accidentally ; 
lever  seen  in  Holland.  Such  is  M.  Temminck's  account, 
Tho  adds,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  *  Manual,'  that  it  is  never 
jf  very  rarely  found  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  that  it 
lever  passes  the  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
he  sea.  It  inhabits,  he  adds,  exclusively  the  forests  and 
/^alleyi  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  is  very  common  in 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Gould  states  that  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
*.ommon  io  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent ; 
he  vast  forests  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Norway, 


Sweden,  Russia,  and  Siberia  forming:  its  principal  habitat; 
that  it  is  also  found  amonc  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  is  but 
an  accidental  vi.sitor  m  France  and  Germany,  and  has 
never  been  taken,  he  believes,  in  the  British  Islands.  Dr. 
Richardson  says  that  this  bird  exists  in  all  the  forests  of 
spruce-fir  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  that  it  it  the  most  common  woodpecker  north  of 
Great  Slave  Lake.  It  much  resembles,  he  adds,  Ptciu 
vtllotut  in  its  habits,  except  that  it  seeks  its  food  princi« 
pally  on  decaying  trees  of  the  pine  tnbe.  in  which  it  fre« 
quently  makes  holes  large  enough  to  bury  itself,  and 
remarks  that  it  does  not  migrate.  Temminck  ol>sarves 
that  the  North  American  specimens  are  rather  less  and 
their  colours  more  vivid  than  those  of  Europe;  but  the 
total  length  of  a  male  killed  near  the  sources  of  the  Atha- 
basca River  (lat.  57**)  is  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  nine 
inches  six  lines. 

Insects  and  their  larvc  and  wild  fmits  form  the  food  of 
this  species,  which  lays  four  or  five  pure  white  eggs  in  th* 
hole  of  a  tree. 


Tkrre-toed  Woodpaekrr.    Lower  tfun,  malt.   (Gould.)  ' 

Two  other  European  Woodpeckers  (four-toed),  rix. 
Picus  cantu  and  Picut  leuconotwi — the  first  a  good  deal 
resembling  the  Green  Woodpecker,  and  the  second  not 
unlike  the  Greater  Spotted  froodpecker — are  nnknown  as 
inhabitants  of  the  Bntisb  Islands. 

Before  we  close  this  section  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
Woodpeckers  known  to  the  antients.  The  probability  is 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  everyone  of  tne  European 
species ;  but  tlie  names  which  they  assigned  to  each  of 
tnem,  if  indeed  they  did  not  confound  more  than  one 
species  under  the  same  name,  are  not,  in  our  opinon, 
quite  satisfactorily  determined. 

Aristotk    Hist.  Anim.,'  viii.  3),  after  treating  of  inse«ti> 
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voroiM  birdH,  luiyi  that  then  ars  other  insect-eaten' 
(mtn^a),  tut  the  greater  and  leaMr  Pipra  (Pipo  in 
Bekkers  text),  and  that  some  call  both  the^c  lovwcoXdirrtiu 
that  ii^  tree-pecker  or  piercer.  These  bircls,  nc  adds,  re- 
icmble  each  other  and  havf  the  same  voice,  but  the  g^reater 
hw  the  loudest.  They  both  obtain  their  food  by  flyin|r  to 
the  treesi.  The  Coliut  (coXt^),  or  Celius  (cXi^),  Dekker, 
wiMM  text  u  the  only  good  om.  alao.  whi«b  it  the  »ize  of 
the  Tnitle-doTe,  bat  wmee  colour  is  green  cotirely.  This, 
Aristotle  says,  b  a  great  excavator  of  treeji,  on  which  it  gets 
its  living ;  and  it.s  voice  is  very  loud.  This  bird  especially 
occurs  in  the  Ptiloponnesus.  Aristotle  then  mentions  au- 
otber  inaeclivuruus  bird,  which  a  called  nnwiXdyoi  {ctiivo- 
iogUit  gnat  or  insect  catchur),  and  hollows  trees ;  but  tflis, 
flroai  ill  mall  size  and  colour,  can  hardly  have  been  anv 
known  Woodpcdwr.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  nintn 
book,  Aristotle  states  that  the  Dryocolaptes  does  not  sit  on 
the  ^riJund,  but  pecks  the  oaks  to  make  the  worms  and 
instcts  coine  foitli,  which  it  afterwards  catches  with  its 
tongiu',  wiiicli  is  broad  and  large.  It  runs  very  quickly 
upon  the  trees. 

Thia  part  of  the  description  answers  very  well  for  a 
woodpedrer,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithet  *  broad '  a.4 
applied  to  the  ton^e.  No  known  woodpecker  has  a 
broad  tongue,  and  indeed  the  conformation  forbids  sucli  9 
structure. 

The  rest  of  the  description,  n^lating  to  the  strong  claws 
for  enabling  the  bird  to  fix  it^di  against  the  tree  and 
dimb  it.  aiHpUet  exactly  to  a  woodpecker. 

ArUlollo  mentram  three  of  these  Dryoeoiapteii,  one 
smaller  than  a  Cottyphtu  (blackbird  probably),  which  ha.s 
red  spots ;  a  second  of  the  same  size  as  a  Cottyphtu ;  and 
a  third  not  much  less  than  a  hen.  It  has  its  nest  on  trees, 
especially  on  the  olive-tree,  and  teeds  on  emmets  and 
worms  which  come  out  of  the  trees.  To  get  at  the  worms 
he  hollows  out  the  tree  so  much,  thvy  say,  as  to  cause  it 
to  fUt.  A  tame  one  having  adjusted  an  almond  in  a  chink 
i)f  wood,  broke  it  at  the  third  stroke  and  ate  the  kernel. 

Aristotle  also  mentions  the  strong  and  compact  bill  of 
'he  Dryorapun  in  tht  Ant  chapter  of  the  third  boolc  (Jh 
partiitis  Anim.). 

W'k  have  seen  Belongs  opinion  as  to  the  Dryornlnptes ; 
«nd  be  oonaiden  one  of  the  Spotted  Woodpeckers  with 
red  spots  to  be  the  Pipra.   In  his  chapter  on  the  '  Pic 

•  etd  rou;;c,  nomm6  en  Fnw}oy%  Une  Epeiche/  he  places 
•  above  the  cut  the  following  synonyms : — •  Pipra  en  Grec, 

Pipo  ft  Picus  mnrtiu-t  minor  en  T^tin.  Kpciche,  Cul 
rouge,  ou  i*ic  rouge  en  Krancoys.'     Folio,  1555.)    In  the 

*  Portiaits  d'Oyseaux'  ^4to.,  1557;  the  same  cut  is  super- 
kcribed  '  Grec,  nirpa  ;  Latin,  Picus  martius  minor,  Picus 
varitts,  albo  nigroque  distinctos;  Italian,  Pigoso;  Fran- 
cois, Epeische,  Cnl  rcuge,  Pio  rouge.*  Beneath  th«  out 
are  the  following  lines : — 

'  L'Epei^  lio  en  cntjn  it  ci'fiUur  liifT'  tftjle 
Km  au  I'lC  rec4.  mail  1  uo  ti  I'auU*  fait 
Sn  aU  M  tiws  d'oB  Mtoib  M  M  aWt 
M«ns  M  asMi,  «lMidMtt  4|idl*  caailMto.* 

M.  Camus  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  Pipra  is  tlie  Pir- 
n&tr  of  M.  Bufibn,  Picut  martins ;  that  the  Coliut  is  the 
Pic-vtrd  of  M.  Buffon  and  others,  Picus  vtridit{  and  that 
tha  little  Pipra  is  the  Pie  varit  or  E^teieh»t  Piau  mt^. 

Pliny  appeal*  to  use  the  term  Pkut  martim  as  a 
ecncral  name  for  all  Woodpeckers.  Thus,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  his  tenth  book  (Nat.  Hitt.),  '  Dc  pico 
martio,'  he  notices  the  '  pici,  martio  coq^nomine  insipnes' 
as  small  birds  with  crooked  claws,  and  proceeds  to  give  a 
very  fair  account  of  their  climbing  and  wood  pecking 
habits,  *  scandcntes  in  subrectum,  felium  modo.'  and  their 
hatohing  their  young  in  the  hollowi.  He  who  is  enter- 
tained with  Roman  fable  will  find  some  amusement  in 
Pliny's  pages  where  he  speaks  of  these  birds,  which  were 
liiirhly  cj.tt'fmed  in  augury,  especially  in  Latium,  out  of 
veneration  to  the  mythicai  king  from  whom  they  derived 
thdr  mne.  (AU.  Bktn  x.  n;  id.  87;  X3ni.4;  xxvii. 
10;  BObW.) 

Aratic  WoooPBonat. 

Examples,  Picut  squamatus. 

Daertptton. — Top  of  the  head  and  occiput  scarlet; 
tbove  and  below  the  eye  a  yelluwish-whito  streak  ;  a  black 
line  «rtcndinc  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandibie  along 
the  rides  of  the  neek ;  the  upper  suilhee  of  a  bright  green  ; 
nuill-feathers  and  tail  dull  olive  black,  b^irnd  \vith  white  ; 
tiuroat  and  brmt  greyish-green ;  abdomen  and  under  sur- 


fa^  of  a  still  lighter  tint,  marked  with  black  scales 
and  regularly  disposed ;  bill  yellowish-white,  hom^mM 

at  the  base;  tarsi Ibrown.    Length  12J  inche 

Geographical  Dislribuiioii. — Asia  :  the  HimaliijaMo-jv 
tains. 

Mr.  Gould,  from  whom  the  above  I'-scription  is  taif 
observes,  in  his  *  Centuiy,'  that  Uiere  appears  to  be  i 
natural  group  of  the  Wooapeeken,  intermediate  between 
the  genus  Colapten,  whose  habits  oonflne  them  entuvh  t« 

the  ground,  and  the  typical  Picida\  who  gain  their 
sistence  almost  wiiolly  from  the  bark  ul'  trees.  In  th» 
intermediate  division  —  of  which,  he  :eni;irks,  our  u'l 
Pictu  viridiis  aad  the  Picus  ramiH  of  the  Coutintnt  tuf 
be  considered  as  the  tyj^s,  and  which  are  the  only  kptm^ 
found  in  £urope->the  present  species  as  well  as  Pkm 
occipitalitt  also  a  Himalaym  bird,  mav  be  elasscd:  si 
these  birds  being  found,  like  the  typical  Woodpeckers,  ts 
frequent  trees  as  a  rcM)i1  for  food,  while  at  the  same  tiw 
they  equally  sub.sist,  like  the  ground-feeding  speeie!!.  i 
ants  and  other  insects,  which  they  obtain  on  the  »?in»ce  u 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Gould  further  states  that  the  locahty  of  PirwsgM- 
Hiatus  as  w  ell  tmPhiu  oecipitalit  is  beheved  to  be  ose* 
ined  solely  to  the  higher  parts  «r  the 


CIMII.1 

i^iciw  Shorii. 

JDesiTiWtoR.— Upper  part  of  the  head  and  elonKstii 

crest  of  the  head  and  nimn  rich  scarlet ;  a  white  lincv 
tending  from  the  bsu-e  of  tne  upper  mandible  to  the  cks 
put,  edges  the  scarlet  of  the  heaa;  a  black  band  orisnr*:- 
behind  the  eye  below  this  white  line,  passes  throu{;h  tb< 
ear-coverts  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  there  ^>r«iil>» 
far  as  to  the  back;  diecks  and  aides  of  the  neekwhiu. 
separated  ftom  the  throat  and  fbrehead  by  a  wavrbhck 
line  passinv^  from  the  srape  to  the  sides  of  the  cheK;  be* 
of  the  low  er  in;indibie  bordered  by  a  brownish  mark ;  tlwd 
white  ;  back  orange  passing  into  vatious  tints  of  scarltt  ■< 
the  shoulders  and  wing-coverts,  and  on  the  rump  iii> 
bright  scarlet;  quills,  tail,  and  upper  tail-coverts  bladi. 
under  suiftoe  diily  brownish  white,  with  black  sealed 
marks;  bill  and  twd  btaek.  Len^h  12  inchea. 

Geographical  Diyfrifiutiofi. — A"<ia ;  Himalay  a  Moun'a'ys 
This  three-toed  Woodpecker  exiiibitsa  close  athntiy  «u 
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Pieui  tiga,  Horef.,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  well  in  colouring  as  in  the  absence  of  the  hinder  toe, 
wliicii  in  both  birds  is  represented  only  by  a  rudimentary 
tubercle. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  makes  this  observation,  and  from  whose 
work  on  the  Himalaya  Birds  the  description  is  taken,  re- 
marks that  it  was  the  only  one  which  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Shore, 
(through  whose  zoological  researches  in  India  the  bird  was 
first  made  known,  and  after  whom  it  was  named)  was  able 
to  procure.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  tribe  surpaaa  it  in  brilliancy 
of  plumage. 


ruui  Sborii.  (Gould.) 
AmiCAN  WOODPECKKRS. 

Example,  Piciu  caft-r  (Genus  Trachyphonus,  Ranz ; 
Cucupicwi,  Less. ;  Polysticte,  Smith). 

This  form,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  been  arranged  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  as  the  laat  of  the  subfamily  Buccnninee. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  of  the  lenu^h  of  the  head, 
convex  above,  pointed,  recurved  or  arched  longitudinally, 
upper  mandible  thicker  than  the  lower ;  nostrils  oval, 
basal,  furnished  with  bristles ;  tarsi  slender ;  third  quill 
longest ;  tail  rounded. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  Woodpeckers  which  seek 
their  food  on  the  ground,  and  under  the  bark  and  in  the 
moss  which  grows  on  trees,  and  indeed  the  old  zoologists 
temaed  the  species  which  we  have  selected  as  an  example 
A  Pictu.  It  differs  however  considerably  from  the  typical 
woodpeckers,  which  has  led  to  its  separation,  and  the 
genenc  names  applied  to  it  by  modem  zoologists. 

Description  of  Picus  cafer.  Head,  belly,  and  rump 
yellow  ;  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  orange  ;  forehead  black  ; 
two  black  scanty  pointed  aigrettes ;  a  large  black  collar 
vaxiegated  with  wnite,  bordered  above  with  a  small  nar- 
row white  edging  varied  a  li'.tle  with  brown  below  ;  back 
of  the  neck  and  back  brown,  each  feather  terminated  with 
white.  Tail  rounded,  brown,  striped  with  greyish-white  ; 
bill  black  at  the  point. 

This  is  the  Promepic  of  Le  Vaillant;  Trachyj)honus 
f^atiltintii,  Ranz;   Micropogon  tulphuratut.  Lair.;  and 
J*oiy»tiete  quopopa.  Smith. 
Xnocality. — Cafrraria. 
P.  C„  No.  1747. 


Habiit,  Food,  This  species  inhabits  the  forests,  and 
lives  on  insects  and  their  larvae  which  harbour  in  the  mOM 
that  grows  on  trees  and  under  their  bark. 


Tradi  jrplwoa*  Cater. 

American  Wooopkckers. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  America,  so  rich  in  deep 
forests  as  it  once  must  have  been,  and  indeed  is  now  where 
the  axe  of  the  woodman  has  not  yet  penetrated,  lihould 
possess  many  species  of  Woodpeckers.  Lawson  thus  enu- 
merates those  in  Carolina  known  to  him. 

*  Of  Woodpeckers,  we  have  four  sorts.  The  first  is  as 
big  as  a  pigeon,  being  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  white 
cross  on  nis  back,  his  eyes  circled  with  white,  and  on  his 
head  stands  a  tuH  of  beautiful  scarlet  feathers.  His  cry  is 
heard  a  long  way ;  and  he  flies  from  one  rotten  tree  to 
another,  to  get  grubs,  which  is  the  food  he  lives  on. 

'  The  second  sort  are  of  an  olive  colour,  striped  with  yel- 
low. They  eat  worms  as  well  as  grubs,  and  are  about  the 
bigness  of  those  in  Europe. 

'The  third  is  the  same  bigness  as  the  last;  he  is  pif(! 
with  black  and  white,  has  a  crimson  head  without  a  top< 
ping,  and  is  a  plague  to  the  com  and  fmit ;  especially  the 
apples.  He  opens  the  covering  of  the  young  com,  so  that 
the  rain  gets  in  and  rots  it. 

'The  fourth  sort  of  these  woodpeckers  is  a  black  and 
white  speckled  or  mottled  ;  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The 
cock  has  a  red  crown ;  he  is  not  near  so  big  as  the  others  ; 
his  food  is  gnibs,  com,  and  other  creeping  insects.  He  is 
not  very  wild,  but  will  let  one  come  up  to  him  ;  then  shifts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  from  your  sight ;  and  so  dodges 
you  for  a  long  time  together.  He  is  about  the  size  of  an 
English  lark.' 

Catesby  notices  the  same  species  as  Lawson  and  adds 
others ;  one  of  these,  the  Gold-winged  Woodpecker,  Pictu 
auratm  (Genus  Colaptes,  8w.),  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  genus  as  Picus  cafer  above  noticed. 

As  examples  of  the  North  American  species  we  select 
Pictu  pileatus  and  Pictu  principalit. 

Pictu  pileattu,  (Grenus  Dryotomtu,  Sw.). 

Detcnption. — MaU. — Top  of  the  head,  occipital  crest, 
and  maxillary  stripe  bright  scarlet.  Line  bounding  the 
crest  laterally  from  the  eye,  a  band  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
side  of  the  nape,  thence  along  the  neck  to  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  the  concealed  bases  of  all  the  quill-feathers,  a  spot 
covered  by  the  spurious  wing,  the  chm,  throat,  and  inner 
wing-coverts  pure  white.  A  bar  across  the  orbit  and  to 
the  middle  of  the  nape,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  pitch- 
black,  purest  on  the  quills  and  tail.  Some  of  the  ventral 
feathers  are  fringed  with  grey,  and  two  or  three  of  the 

S -eater  quills  are  tipped  exteriorly  with  brownish-white, 
ill  bladciah-grey  above,  pale  horn-colour  beneath.  Iridei 
golden  yellow.    Legs  bluish-black. 
The  Female  has  a  yellowish-brown  forehead,  witli  darker 
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stufls  and  a  blaokiih  m&xiUaiy  atripe.  Leasih  of  a  male 
lolled  inthairiat«.lat.sr.a«wtlMRoel7Moiiiitm90 
inchea. 

Thia  is  the  Larger  Red<re$ted  fFbodpeeker  of  Cateaby : 
Pileatfd  Woodpecker  of  Pennant  and  othen;  FHaaUd 
Woodpecker  or  Log-Coeh  of  the  Anglo-AwnrriMWi;  JlUk- 
keechcf-cannaf$he$»  ot  tbt  ClM  IndliM;  TMMUkk  of 

the  Chipewyans. 

Geographical  Ditlribution. — Not  unfrequent  in  wcll- 
timbeivd  forests,  fiom  Meiico  to  Canada,  at  least  to  the 
Both  dep«e  N.  (Nottlll).  Resident  all  the  year  in  the 
interior  of  the  fur-countries  up  to  the  (dxtr-eecood  or  sixty- 
third  parallel:* ;  rarely  appearinsj  near  Hudson's  Bay,  but 
freqiientinir  the  >;looiiiie^t  receiwe*  of  the  forests  that  skirt 
the  Kocky  Mountains.  All  the  United  States,  and  parti- 
cularly numerous  in  the  Gsnnesses  country,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  (Richardson.)  Nuttall  notices  as  sin^lar, 
and  perhaps  showing  the  wild  tinidity  of  the  bird,  that 
thoiie!;h  an  inhabitant  towards  the  savtfe  and  desolate 
Eoun  I  s  uf  the  Mississippi,  it  is  unknown,  at  this  time,  in 
all  the  inarilimo  parts  ef  tht  populoot  tad  lOOI^ttled 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

HaM$,  Pbod,  Catesbjrsftvs  that  these  birds  (besides 
insert!  wbidi  they  get  from  rotten  trees,  their  usual  food) 
ai«  dcstnMlive  to*ni^s'  by  pecking  holes  through  the 
husl<8  that  inclose  the  Rrain,  and  letting  in  the  wet.  Dr. 
Richardson  states  that  the  stillness  of  the  primeval  shades 
which  it  frequents  is  often  invaded  .by  the  stroke  of  its 

{)owerful  bill,  which  excels  the  woodman's  axe  in  the 
oudness  of  its  aottld*  ind  aliU  more  in  the  rapidity  with 
whi^  its  blows  are  urged ;  nor  does  it,  he  mm^mU  fiur 
short  in  the  quantity  of  chips  it  prodtieee.  Use  other 
Woodpeckers,  it  is,  he  says,  extremely  industrious,  seem- 
ingly never  a  moment  idle,  flying  IrLim  tree  to  tree,  and 
plying  its  head  like  a  hammer  the  idstant  thnt  it  aliphts. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  bill  suffice  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
tree ;  end  Or.  Richardson  concludes  liis  observations  on 
tUs  meeies  by  remarkiiut  that  if  the  bird  judges  that  it 
woukI  explore  the  interior  in  ^rain,  it  instantly  quits  that 
tree  for  another. 

'  From  the  tall  trees  which  cast  tlu-ir  piant  arms  over  all 
the  imcleared  river  lands  may  often  be  heard  his  loud, 
echoing,  and  inces&ant  cackle,  as  he  flies  restlessly  from 
tree  to  tr«^  presaging  the  approach  of  rainy  weather. 
These  notes  leeemble  ekertk  rek  rck  rek,  rM,  rcA,  r«A, 
uttered  in  a  loud  cadence,  which  f^radualiv  rises  and  iklls. 
The  marks  of  his  industry  are  aUo  ahur.uantlv  visible  on 
the  decaying  trees,  whic  h  he  jirolies  and  eliisti!! '.vitli  trrcat 
dexterity,  sfnppinr;  cfl'  wide  ilakes  of  loosened  bark,  to 
come  at  the  burrowing  insects  which  chiefly  compose  his 
Ibod.  In  whatever  engaged,  haste  and  wildness  seem  to 
govern  all  his  motions ;  and  by  dodging  and  flying  from 
place  to  place  as  soon  as  observed,  he  continnes  to  escape 
every  apjunrancc  of  danger.  Even  in  tlie  event  of  a  fatal 
wound,  he  still  struggles  with  unconquerable  resolution  to 
maintain  his  grasp  on  the  trunk  to  which  he  trusts  for  his 
aafety,  to  the  veiy  instant  of  death.  When  caught  by  a 
disabling  wound,  he  still  holds  his  ground  against  a  tree, 
and  strikes  with  bitterness  the  suspicious  nand  which 
attempts  to  graxp  him,  and,  resolute  for  his  native  liberty, 
^rely  submits  to  live  in  confinement.'  Nuttall  further 
5*Htes  that  this  species  is  w  ithout  much  foundation  cliarged 
at  times  with  tasting  maize,  but  in  winter  he  observed 
the  bird  in  South  Carolina  occasionally  making  a  hearty 
leMtt  on  holly  and  similar  berries^ 

The  female  lavs  about  six  snow-white  eggs  in  the  cavity 
of  a  tree.   Two  broods  are  said  to  be  produced  in  a  season. 
Picus  J I  r  i  n  c  ipalis. 

Descri])tii>n. — Black  with  a  gloss  of  green.  Fore  part 
of  the  head  black,  the  rest  of  the  crest  crimson,  with  some 
wiute  at  the  base.  A  stripe  of  white  procee(Ul|g  ihm  a 
Uttle  Iwlow  the  eye,  down  each  side  of  the  nedr,eiid  along 
the  back  (where  the  two  are  about  an  inch  apart)  nearly 
to  the  rump.  Tail  black,  tapering  from  the  two  exterior 
feathers,  which  an  thn  e  inches  shorter  than  the  middle 
ones,  the  feathers  concave  below.  Le^*  lead-colour.  Bill 
an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  of  the  colour  and  conustence  of 
ivory,  and  channelled.  Tongue  also  white.  Iris  vivid 
yellow.  Length  about  twenty  inches ;  alar  extent  tbout 
thirty  inches.  (Nuttall.) 

This  is  the  Larcrett  White^ll  Woodpecker  of  Catesbv  ; 
Ivttrv-btll  !  n'uudpeckmt  «m1  lMrg9  Log»Qmk  of  the 
Anglo-Amenc&os. 


Geographical  Distribulton. — Brazil,  Mexico,  the  South- 
ern States,  s«ldom  seen  to  thtiiflrthef  Vii|ian»aad  tail 
rarely  in  that  state. 

Habit  I,  Foodt  Ostediy  says  that  these  birds  •  cubsui 
ehiefly  on  Mita»  woed-wemakead  other  inseeta*  wUoh  Ikst 
haw  oat  of  ratten  trees.  Nature  httviug  so  fbraied  itm 
billSt  that  in  an  hour  or  two  they  will  raise  a  bushel  of 
chips,  for  which  the  Spaniards  call  them  Carf^enterxM.' 
He  adds  that  their  bills  are  much  valued  by  the  Canada 
Indians,  who  make  coronets  of  them  for  their  princes  and 
great  warriors  by  fixing  them  round  a  wreath,  with  tlMir 
points  outward.  The  Northern  Indians,  he  tells  us,  haviag 
none  of  these  birds  in  their  cold  country,  purchase  tbca 
of  the  southern  people  at  the  priee  of  two  and  ao—rtinws 
three  buck-skins  a  bill. 

Nuttall  states  that  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  eooa- 
tries  where  it  is  found,  in  the  wanner  regions,  breeding  ia 
the  rainy  season,  and  that  the  pahr  are  beMved  to  l>e  umted 
for  Ufe.  *  More  vagrant,'  says  Nuttall  in  continuatioa, 
*  and  independent  tmn  the  rest  of  his  fkmily,  he  is  never 
found  in  the  precincts  of  cultivated  tracts;  tlie  scene  of 
his  dominion  is  the  lonely  forest,  amidst  trees  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  Hii  reiterated  trumpeting  note,  some- 
what similar  to  the  high  tones  of  the  clanoiMt  (fMA^  fmi, 
pait^  pait\  is  heard  soon  after  day,  and  mitil  ft  iat«  man- 
ing  hour,  echoing  loudly  from  the  recesses  of  the  dark 
cypress  swamps,  where  ns  dwells  ui  domestic  secu.it}. 
without  showing  any  impertinent  or  necessary  de»i-t  i.i 
quit  his  native  solitary  abodes.  Upon  the  giant  trunk  »ai 
moss-grown  arms  of  this  oolosaus  of  the  forest,  and  %mki 
inaccessible  and  almoat  ruinous  piles  of  OMwldoiing  ko, 
the  high  rattling  clarion  and  rctwi^  atrekea  of  thii 
princely  Woodpecker  are  often  the  only  sounds  wh;ch 
vibrate  through  and  communicate  an  air  of  life  to  !hrt« 
dismal  wilds.  His  stridulous  mtcmipted  call,  ar:d 
industrious  blows,  may  often  be  heard  for  more  than  hau 
a  mile,  and  beeome  audible  at  vaitooa  iHatanoaa.  ai  the 
elevated  meohanie  raisaa  or  deuesses  his  roice,  <»  as  Ik 
flags  or  exerts  himself  in  his  nborions  employment  He 
retiring  hnb.fs,  loud  notes,  and  singular  occupation,  amidst 
scenes  so  snvaije  yet  majestic,  afford  withal  a  pt-cai;ir 
scene  of  solemn  gramieur,  on  nhich  the  mind  dwflU  iv 
a  moment  with  sublime  contemnlation,  convinced  thst  i 
there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoid  of  harmonious  cooss- 
tenea.  Nor  is  the  performance  of  this  industrious  heiait 
less  remarkable  than  the  peals  of  his  sonorous  voice,  or  the 
loud  chopping*  of  his  powerful  bill.  ITe  is  soon  surroundfi 
with  stnkintf  monuments  of  his  industry:  like  a  real  cv-  | 
penter  ^a  nick-name  piven  him  by  the  Spaniards;',  ht  j  : 
seen  surrounded  with  cart-loads  of  chips  and  broad  flakes 
of  bark,  which  rapidly  accumulate  round  the  roots  of  tin 
tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has  been  a  few  houis  «fr  I 
ployed  ;  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men,  felling  trees  tea 
whole  momine,  would  scarcely  exceed  the  pile  he  ha 

f)roduced  in  quest  of  a  single  breakfast  upon  those  insert 
arva;  which  have  already,  perhaps,  succeeded  in  deadenia; 
the  tree  preparatory  to'hu  repast.  Many  *iiouaftndacni 
of  pine-trees  in  the  SouthMn  States  have  been  deatrajid 
in  a  single  season  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  insects,  wluel 
in  the  dormant  state  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  tie*. 
It  is  in  (juot  of  these  enemies  of  the  most  impo«ing  part 
of  the  veifetuble  creation  that  the  industrious  and  wis-  i 
fatigable  Woodneeker  exercises  his  peculiar  lalxjur.  Is 
the  sound  and  healthy  tree  he  finds  nothing  which  semi 
him  for  food.* 

Wilson,  whose  'American  Omi'liolotry '  is  known 
ever)-  lover  oi  the  subject  and  of  OHture,  wounded  v-.-  . 
these  birds.    His  narrative  is  painful.    The  Wuoiij--^  ;* 
did  not  survive  his  captivity  mure  than  three  days,  dunzw 
vhich  he  maitfcsted  an  unconquerable  spirit,  and  rs£uk 
all  saatenaaee.   When  he  was  taken  ha  uttond  mm 
almost  Hke  those  of  an  inlknt ;  and  no  sooner  vraa  he  hi 
alone  for  an  hour,  than  he  so  worked,  that  he  nearly  mai» 
a  way  through  the  wooden  house  in  which  he  wa«  confise- 
He  severely  wounded  Wilson  whilst  the  naturalist 
sketching  him,  and  died  with  unabated  spirit.    This  ■»- 
conquerable  courage  most  probably  gave  the  head  sss 
ImU  of  the  bird  so  much  value  in  ths  eyes  of  the  Indiana 
The  four  or  Ave  white  eggs  are  generally  deposited  i 
hole  in  the  fnink  of  a  cypress  tree  at  a  considerable  heit' 
at  which  both  the  male  and  fenmie  have  labourvd.  to  f 
large  and  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  incubation,  UU  ii  » 
some  two  or  mors  feet  in  depth.  About  the  mmMIi 
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JitM  the  young  are  seen  abroad.  Besides  the  unial  ar- 
bureal  innects,  thu  woodnecker,  it  is  said,  ia  fond  of  grapei 
and  oth«r  berries;  but  Indian  corn,  uther  grain,  or  any 
orchard  fruit,  it  dx>«8  not  touch,  according  to  goud  au- 
tboritiw. 


As  an  example  of  the  South  American  Woodpeckers  we 
select:— 

Picut  ehilennt. 

Description. — Sombre  with  little  bars  of  brown  and 
whitish  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump, 
where  a  sinirle  colour  predominates,  forming^  a  large  pati-h 
of  pure  white ;  bill  black  ;  a  grey  hood,  pencilled  with 
very  bright  grey,  covers  the  head  ;  cheeks  rusty,  and 
throat  whitish ;  ail  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
even  the  great  ouills,  rusty  brown  barred  with  small  whitish 
bands ;  shafts  or  the  quills  golden  vellow,  and  their  in- 
ternal part  fulvous  brown,  with  a  wnile  border  or  a  single 
spot  of  the  same  colour  towards  the  middle ;  breast,  ab- 
dorten,  and  flanks  whitish,  dotted  with  brown  ;  colour  of 
each  feather  yellowish-white,  while  the  middle  is  occupied 
by  a  circle  of  brown  deepest  upon  the  brea«t.  Tail-featners 
Ktifi'  and  wedge-shaped,  brown  above  with  a  slight  fulvous 
tint  brightest  below ;  the  two  external  and  the  two  in- 
terna] ones  are  pencilled  with  whitish  sinuous  bands  upon 
their  edges.  Colour  of  the  tarsi  greenish  ;  that  of  the 
claws  approaching  redduh.  Total  lengtii  more  tlian  eleven 
inches.  CLesson.) 

Locality. — The  woods  of  the  province  of  Coneepcion  at 
Chile,  ^l.  Lesson  killed  many  ndividuaJs  upon  the  penin- 
sula of  Talcaguano. 

The  Chilians  call  this  bird  Carpentero,  a  name  generally 
applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  tm  woodpeckers,  lx)th  in 
Kurope  and  America. 

No  woodpeckers  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Australia 
Qor  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


TIctu  chllnwii.  (CoqiilTle.) 

WOOD-PIGEON,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Ring- 
Dove,  Columba  Ptilumbus.  [CoLUUBiox,  vol.  vii.,  p> 
371.] 

WOOD-SORREL.  [Oxalidacijb.] 

WOOD  SWALLOWS,  a  name  given  by  the  coloniaU 
of  Australia  to  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Artamu*  of 
Vieillot ;  Oryjitenu,  Cuv. ;  Ijrfttopteryr,  Horsf. ;  lyiniut, 
Linn.    They  are  The  Swi/t  Sftriket  of  Mr.  Swainson. 

Although  ornithologists  very  frequently  use  Cuvier's 
generic  n^Oie,  Artamu*  has  the  priority,  and,  moreover, 
Cuvier's  term  had  been  pre-occupied  to  designate  a  genus 
of  insects. 

The  genus  has  been  generally  arranged  among  the 
Shrikes  (vol.  xxi.,  pp.  41.^  410);  but  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray 
although  he  places  it  under  the  Dicrurinte,  makes  that 
subramily  thf  filth  and  last  of  the  Amveltdee, 

Generic  C/ittrarter. — Kill  gradually  arched  from  the 
base,  where  it  is  very  broad.  Culmen  thick  and  convex, 
without  any  ridge ;  the  base  dividing  the  frontal  feathers 
and  somewhat  dilated.  Rictus  bridled.  Nostrils  wide 
apart,  naked,  small,  without  a  membrane,  and  pierced  in 
the  bill.  Kect  short,  strong.  Wings  very  long  ana  pointed ; 
the  first  quill  longest.    Tail  short,    t Swainson.) 

Geographical  Dtttribution  qf  the  Geniu. — India  and 
Australia. 

Indian  Wood  Swallows. 

Example,  Artamug  leucorhytichot, 

Drscrtption. — Size  rather  larger  tlian  a  sparrow,  and  in 
shape  much  mure  elongated.  Head,  neck,  breast,  back, 
winifs,  and  tail  black.  Belly  and  upper  part  uf  the  rump 
white.  Under  part  of  tlic  wings  (which  are  very  long  and 
reach  at  least  an  inch  beyond  the  tail)  grey.  Bill  greyisii, 
conical,  and  very  strong,  slightly  curved  at  its  extremity, 
and  its  base  surrounded  with  stiff  bristles  directed  fon^ards. 
Legft  black. 

This  is  the  Laniut  leucorhynchot  of  Gnielin,  Pif;ri-nch« 
Dommiquaine  Jtit  Philtppttut  of  Sonnerat,  and  IVhite- 
bellied  Shrike  of  Latham. 

//tiii/*.-  Sonnerat  states  that  this  bird  flies  with  rapiditv 
poising  itself  in  the  air  like  the  Swallows.  It  is,  he  adds, 
an  enemy  to  the  crow  ;  and  although  much  smaller,  the 
wood  swallow  not  only  dare^i  to  oppose  but  to  provoke 
him.  The  combat  is  long  and  stubborn,  sometimes  con- 
tinuing for  half  an  hour,  and  concludes  willi  tlic  retreat  of 
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the  crow.  Perhaps,  lays  Sonnerat,  the  crow  despites  this 
too  feeble  enemy,  which  ,only  harawes  him,  and  avoids 
hit  strokes  by  his  activity,  darting  away  and  returning  as 
he  sees  his  opportunity. 

M.  Valenciennes  has  published  a  monograph  of  the 
species  in  the  Memoiret  du  Miu.  (tome  vi.,  p.  20). 

AUSTRAXIAN  (VoOO  SWALLOWS. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  great  and  beautiful 
work  on  the  Bird*  of  New  Holland,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, has  figured  and  described  no  lessi  than  six  species 
of  Artamtu.  Of  the«e  we  select  as  examples,  Artamus 
tordidut  and  Artamtu  cinereiu. 

Artamus  tordidut. 

Detcriplion. — Head,  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
fuliginous  grey;  wings  dark  bluish-black,  the  external 
edges  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  white ; 
tail  bluish-black,  all  the  feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  largely  tipped  with  white  ;  ihdcs  dark  brown  ;  bill 
blue,  with  a  black  tip ;  feet  nearly  lead  colour.  Sexes 
alike  in  colour,  but  the  female  rather  the  smallest. 

Voting  with  a  dirty-white  irregular  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather  on  the  upper  parts,  and  mottled  with 
the  same  on  the  under  parts. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  whose  description  we 
have  above  given,  is  the  Sordid  Thrtuh,  Turdtu  tordidut 
of  Latham ;  Ocyptenu  atbovitiatut  of  Cuvier,  Valenciennes, 
and  Gould's  Synopsis ;  Artamus  linrattit  of  Vieillot ;  Ar- 
tamtu albuvittaluj  of  Vigors  and  Horsfieid  ;  Leptopten/x 
albovittatd  of  Wagler ;  Be-w'6-tren  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
lowland  and  mountain  districts  of  Western  Australia:;  and 
WorU  of  the  Aborigines  of  King  George's  Sound. 

Gtographical  Distribution. — Mr.  Gould  states,  that  no 
species  of  the  Australian  Artami  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted possesses  so  wide  a  range  from  east  to  west  as 
Artamtu  sordidut ;  it  being  present  in  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  as  well  as  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  The  extent  of  its  northern  range,  he  says, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  beyond  the  cer- 
tainty that  hitherto  il  has  not  been  received  from  any  col- 
lection from  the  north  coast. 

Habitt,  Food,  <^c. — The  same  observing  and  entertaining 
ornithologist  observes  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  strictly 
migratory  in  Van  Diemen's  Ijind,  where  it  arrives  in  Octo- 
ber, the  beginning  of  the  Australian  summer,  and  after 
rearing  at  least  two  broods  departs  again  northwards  in 
November.  On  the  continent,  he  remarks,  a  scattered 
few  remain  throughout  the  year  in  all  the  localities  favour- 
able to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  the  number  being  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  the  necessary  insect-food.  The  specimens 
from  Swan  River,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 
present  no  difference,  he  tells  us,  either  in  bize  or  colour  ; 
out  those  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  invariably  larger 
and  of  a  deeper  hue,  a  variety  which  Mr.  Gould  attributes 
to  the  superabundance  of  food  in  that  more  southern  and 
humid  chmate. 

This  species  breeds  from  September  to  December,  and 
the  situation  of  the  nest  is  very  much  varied.  Mr.  Gould 
■aw  one  placed  in  a  thickly  leaved  bough  near  the  ground, 
while  others  were  in  a  naked  fork,  on  the  side  of  the  bole 
of  a  tree,  in  a  niche  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  bark  having 
been  separated  from  the  trunk.  He  describes  the  nest  as 
rather  shallow,  of  a  rounded  form,  about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  fine  twigs  neatly  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  He  observed  that  the  nests  found  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  were  larger,  more  compact,  and  more  neatly 
formed  than  those  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  The 
eggs,  which  are  generally  four  in  number,  differ  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  markings.  The  dull  white  of  the  ground- 
colour is  spotted  and  dashed  with  dark  umber-brown  ;  in 
some  Mr.  Gould  found  a  second  series  of  greyish  spots  ap- 

£ earing  a.s  if  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell.  Mt>- 
ium  length  eleven  lines,  and  breadth  eight  lines. 
But  the  general  habits  of  this  bird  are  so  interesting  and 
in  one  instance  so  \tvf  peculiar,  that  we  shall  lay  them 
before  our  readers  in  Vu.  Gould's  own  words : — 

'This  Wood  Swallow,  besides  being  the  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  must,  I  think,  be  rendered  a  general 
favourite  with  the  Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and 
pleasing  actions,  but  by  its  often  taking  up  its  abode  and 
incubatinr  near  the  houses,  particularly  such  as  are  sur- 
rounded oy  paddocks  and  open  pasture  lands  skirted  by 
kirge  trees.   It  was  in  sucn  utuatiuna  as  these  in  Van 


Diemen's  Land,  at  the  commencement  of  ipring,  that  I 
first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  species  ;  it  was 
then  very  numerotu  on  all  the  cleared  estates  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Derwent,  about  eight  or  ten  being  seen  on  a 
single  tree,  and  half  as  many  crowding  one  against  another 
on  the  same  dead  branch,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  flocks :  each  bird  appeared  to 
act  independently  of  the  other :  each,  as  the  dcsue  for  food 
prompted  it,  sallying  forth  from  the  branch  to  capture  a 
passing  insect,  or  to  soar  round  the  tree  and  return  again 
to  the  same  spot ;  on  alighting  it  repeatedly  throwa  up  and 
closes  one  wing  at  a  time,  and  spreads  the  tail  obliquely 
prior  to  settling.  At  other  times  a  few  were  seen  perched 
on  the  fence  surrounding  the  paddock,  on  which  tliey  fre- 
quently descended,  like  starlings,  in  search  of  coleoplcrs 
and  otner  insects.    It  is  not  however  in  this  state  of  com- 

Earative  quiescence  that  this  graceful  bird  is  seen  to  the 
est  advantage ;  neither  is  it  that  kind  of  existence  far  which 
its  form  is  especially  adapted  ;  for  although  its  structure  is 
more  equally  suited  for  terrestrial,  arboreal,  and  aerial 
habits  than  that  of  any  other  species  I  have  examined,  the 
form  of  its  wing  at  once  points  out  the  air  as  its  peciilisr 
province  ;  hence  it  is  that  when  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
insects  which  the  serene  and  warm  weather  has  enticed 
from  their  lurking-places  among  the  foliage  to  sport  in 
higher  regions,  this  beautiful  species  in  these  aerial  flights 
displays  its  greatest  beauty,  while  soaring  above  in  a  variety 
of  easy  positions,  with  white-tipped  tail  widely  spread. 
Another  very  extraordinarj'  and  singular  habit  ot  this  bird 
is  that  of  clustering  like  bees  on  the  dead  branch  of  a  tree ; 
this  feature  was  not  seen  by  me,  but  by  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  during  his  residence  at  Swan  River  ;  and  I  have 
here  given  his  account  in  his  own  words.  "  The  greatest 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  its  manner  of  bus- 
pending  itself  in  perfect  clitsters,  like  a  swarm  of  bee*;  s 
lew  birds  suspending  themselves  on  the  under  side  of  i 
dead  branch,  while  others  of  the  flock  attach  themsclvg 
one  to  tlie  other,  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  been  ob- 
served nearly  of  the  size  of  a  bushel  measure."*  It  was 
very  numerous  in  the  town  of  Perth  until  alx>ut  the  middle 
of  April,  when  I  missed  it  suddenly,  nor  did  I  observe  it 
again  until  near  the  end  of  May,  when  1  saw  it  in  countlc* 
numbers  flying  in  company  with  the  common  Swallows 
and  Martens  over  a  lake  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town; 
so  numerous  in  fact  were  they  that  they  darkened  the 
water  as  they  flew  over  it.  Its  voice  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  Common  Swallow  in  character,  but  u  much 
more  harsh.' 


Attamua  ■onlhliu.  (OcvliL) 
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Mr.  Oould  g;ives  a  representation  on  the  plate  which 
necompanies  his  description  of  thi*  extraordinary  chuter- 
ing  haoil.  The  birds  in  the  representation  at  once  remind 
one  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 


Swarm  ot  Ailaraar  ndido*.  (GouU.) 

Artamut  cinereut. 

Description. — Crown  of  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and 
chest  ^ey,  passing  into  sooty  grey  on  the  abdomen  ;  space 
between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  fore-part  of  the  cheek,  chin, 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  jet  black ;  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  black;  the  remainder  black  largely  tipped  with 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  feather  on  each 
side,  in  which  the  black  extends  on  the  outer  web  nearly 
to  the  tip;  wings  deep  grey,  primaries  bluish-grey  ;  under 
surface  of  the  shoulder  white,  passing  into  grey  on  the 
under  side  of  the  primaries  ;  irides  dark  blackish-brown ; 
bill  light  greyish-blue  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip;  legs 
and  feet  greenish-grey.  Sexes  alike  in  colour,  and  only  to 
be  distinguished  by  dissection.  (Gould.) 

This,  the  largest  of  the  Australian  Wood  Swallows,  is  the 
Ocypterut  cintreut,  Valenc. ;  and  also  the  He-wo-wen  of 
the  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  and  mountain  districts  of 
Western  Aiutralia,  and  the  fVood  Swailow  of  the  colonists 
of  the  same. 

Oeographical  Distribution.  —  Timor  and  Australia. 
Range  in  the  last-named  country  extensive.  Found  by 
Mr.  Robert  Brown  at  Broad  Sound  in  the  east,  and  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  on  the  west  coast. 

Habits,  Fond,  Mr.  Gould  states  that  in  Western 
Australia,  although  a  very  local,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common species,  particularly  at  Swan  River,  where  it  in- 
habits the  limestone  hills  near  the  coast  and  the  '  Clear 
Hills'  of  the  interior,  assembling  in  small  families,  and 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Xanthorhaea,  so  that  insects 
do  not  form  the  sole  diet  of  this  species.  Mr.  Gould  in- 
deed observes  that  with  such  avidity  does  it  devour  the  ripe 
seeds  of  this  grass-tree  that  several  may  be  seen  crowded 
together  on  the  perpendicular  seed-stalks  of  the  plant 
busily  engaged  in  extracting  them ;  but  he  adds  that  at 
other  times,  particularly  among  the  limestone  hills,  where 
the  trees  are  few,  it  descends  to  the  broken  rocky  ground 
in  search  of  insects  and  their  larvae. 

The  round  nest  is  compactly  formed  in  October  and 
November,  sometimes  of  fibrous  roots  lined  with  fine  hair- 
like grasses,  sometimes  with  grass-stems  and  small  plants, 
and  placed  either  in  a  scrubby  bush  or  among  the  leaves 
of  Xanthorhaea.  Mr.  Gould  remarks  that  it  'is  deeper  and 
more  cup<fhaped  than  thOM  of  the  other  member*  of  this 
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Nait  of  ArUmw  wrduiui.  (Gonld.) 

group.  The  eggs  vary  much  in  colour  and  the  character 
of  tneir  markings.  Bluish-white  is  the  usual  colour, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  lively  reddish-brown,  intermixed 
with  obscure  spots  and  purplish-grey  dashes,  the  mark- 
ings most  numerous  towards  the  larger  end.  (^Birdt  qf 
Austrulia.) 


ArUmu  cloctMi.  (OonM.) 

WOODS.  There  are  in  England  many  old  natursl 
woods  remaining,  besides  the  royal  forestsi  nlthough  tlie 
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grwit  demand  for  timber  during  the  last  war  has  ^loally 
thinned  them  of  their  finest  trees.  When  woods  were 
abundant  and  covered  a  ^rcat  portion  ol'  the  land,  litlK- 
attention  waa  paid  to  thfi  uicreaiie  or  precervation  of  the 
trees :  kinn  and  loidt  «f  manora  readuj  gr»oted  to  their 
tauaota  nMta  of  commonage,  with  tb«  fUnvilaft  9t  kpning 
the  bnuienet,  always  supposinf^  fhmi  to  tw  nwlna  aaia 
wood.  The  conseouenee  of  thit  is  ifill  fo  be  seen  in  all 
old  forests,  especially  the  royal  forests,  which  never  were 
enclosed  or  protected.  Tlie  fine  old  trees,  whose  age  can 
■carealy  be  guessed  at,  which  are  very  picturesoue  objects 
•ndn  Bt  study  for  the  landscape-painter,  bare  all  evidently 
bttM  lomM^  at  loiM  timt  or  otbor.  ftv  tha  i»ke  of  the 
nood  ftr  llid,  lad  tor  want  of  owe  nvt  ynhMy  never 
baen  in  such  a  state  as  would  afford  fine  timber  for  ship- 
building. Windsor  Forest,  which  liajs  only  been  inclosed 
since  1813,  affords  many  specimens  of  noble  trunks  now 
hollowed  out  by  time  and  the  admissiiun  of  water  from 
above,  which  might  probably  still  be  sound  and  solid,  had 
ther  bam  dnfar  pratooted,  aad  only  those  biiaobea  care- 
Mn  cut  out  wmni  were  dead  and  dwwed  decay.  The  dates 
of  the  inclosures  of  different  parts  of  Windsor  Great  Park 
can  be  readily  discovered  by  observing  the  form  of  the 
oldest  trees.  In  many  extensive  woods  on  private  estates 
the  want  of  care  may  be  readily  seen  at  the  first  inspec- 
tion. Oak-woods  are  chiefly  found  in  stiff  clay  soils,  where 
the  water  is  apt  to  accumali^,  by  which  tne  roots  are 
ildured,  and  the  trees  decay  before  they  have  attained  their 
lull  growth.  The  water  should  be  carefully  let  off  by  open 
drains  and  ditchee,  which  should  be  regularly  examined 
and  cleared  out  every  year  before  winter.  The  surface 
being  thus  kept  dry,  the  timber,  as  well  as  th«  underwood, 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  wood  will  amply  repay  the  outlay.  Cattle  should  be 
OMcAtlly  excludea  fiom  all  woods:  they  destroy  the 
voung  shoots  by  cropping  them,  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  underwood.  At  ine  time  when  acorns  and  beech-mast 
are  plentiful,  pigs  may  be  turned  in  without  danger  ;  they 
will  turn  up  the  ground  in  search  of  their  food,  and  thus 
b'iTj'  becch-raast  and  acorns,  which  may  vegetate,  and  grow 
in  time  into  fine  trees :  for  it  is  weU  known  that  an  oak 
raised  from  an  aoom  is  alvrays  hndior  and  better  rooted 
tban  one  which  is  raised  in  a  nursery  and  transplanted  in 
the  woods ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  beech  raised  from 
the  seed. 

The  sweet  chesnut  is  one  of  the  moat  useful  trees  in  a 
w  ood,  provided  it  has  room  to  grow.  Its  timber,  when  of  a 
certain  age,  is  as  durable  as  oak,  and  the  shoots  which 
apring  up  from  the  old>  trunks  cut  down  give  the  most 
naefiu  and  profitable  eoppioc>wood.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected ttiat  a  coppice  mav  be  cut  advantageously  every 
tenth  year,  if  a  calculation  be  qudeof  the  vauie  of  growing 
timber  ailer  many  years,  it  will  be  Couod  that  the  under- 
wood, properly  managed,  pays  (ViUy  as  weU  as  the  timber. 
It  is  usual  to  cut  down  mm  trees  as  bacin  to  ^w  decay 
at  top,  when  the  coppice  is  cut ;  but  itb  MMcr  to  aatidpate 
this  decay,  and  cut  tnem  when  they  have  ceased  to  increase 
fkvm  rear  to  year  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  BODer  they 
would  liell  for  araountB  to.  For  example ;  Suppose  that  an 
oak  standing  measures  firty  cubic  feet,  and  with  lop,  lop,  and 
bark, ami  maybe  worth  10*.  If  it  does  not  increase  above  two 
cubic  feet  in  a  year,  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  let  it  stand  : 
bat  if,  by  cutting  down  otiiers  whidi  interfere  with  the 
apread  of  ita  braaebaa,  its  growth  can  be  promotedf  H  auy 
lirobablf  lAerease  so  much  as  to  pay  a  good  Intereet  on  its 
jralue  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  loss  to  cut  it.  Tliore 
is  a  period  when  the  increase  of  the  wood  in  a  tree  is  a 
maximum,  and  this  depends  on  w)i]  and  situation.  Tlie 
liead  and  branches  contribute  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
trunk ;  and  unless  they  have  roon  to  apread,  the  increase 
deiivedifomtheaetionofthalaaTaanMtbaehecked.  On 
this  depcnda  the  piaetiee  of  cradualljr  thinning  out  young 
woods  as  the  branches  spread,  the  object  being  to  let  in  as 
much  air  ats  is  necessary,  without  leaving  too  preat  a  space 
between  the  head  of  one  tree  and  its  ntighbours.  As  socm 
as  the  branches  begin  to  approach  towards  those  of  another 
tree,  room  most  be  nadabUgr  cutting  out  those  treea  wUch 
appear  inferior  in  diapa  or  in  health.  In  the  manue- 
ment  of  young  plantations  [PLAimNo],  It  ie  a  question 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  cut  down  trees  at  the  age 
of  thirty  or  forty  yean  and  replace  them  with  young 
plants,  or  *.<■<  let  Ihem  arrive  at  their  full  size,  which,  for 
oaks,  vMil  lake  150  or  200  years.  Hie  calculation  is  immU 


on  the  annual  increa-se  of  the  wood,  wb  ch  is  said  to  be 
greatest  when  the  tree  is  about  thirty  years  old.  It  has 
been  often  supposed  tliat  the  slower  a  tree  grows  the 
stronger  the  wood  will  be ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  aus- 
take.  Some  wood  taken  from  a  very  rapidly-growing  oak. 
aod  aome  from  one  whicbt  baviog  been  needed  down  as  s 
pdlard,  had  grown  dowljr,  were  tried  by  the  action  of  a 
very  powerftil  hydraulio-press,  and  the  wood  of  the  quicker- 
growing  tree  was  found  to  resist  the  pressure  much  longer 
before  it  waa  broken  or  crushed. 

Although  it  is  generally  on  soils  unfit  for  cultivation 
that  plantations  of  wood  are  made«  |ft  thira  are  proofs 
that,  on  a  deep  noh  soil  worth  2/.aaaaraaaai«ble  land,  a 
plantation  of  obIeb,  well  managed  for  fifty  or  sixty  yean, 
will  pay  a  better  rent  than  if  it  had  been  cultivated  as  a 
iarm.  On  such  land  it  is  i;>.ua!  to  plant  oaks  in  the  hedge- 
rows, where  the  tree*,  having  mom  both  for  their  branches 
and  their  roofs,  thrive  well  at  the  expense  of  the  fanner. 
Most  old  farms  consist  of  small  inciosures  surrounded  w  ith 
tree%  ebiafljr  oak.  ash,  aod  elm,  aoeording  to  the  eoil ;  and 
the  laadlord,  hanng  the  benefit  of  their  growth,  only  cnU 
them  when  fit  for  sale.  The  tenant  is  scarcely  aware  of 
the  annual  loss  he  suffers  from  the  shade  of  the  troca,  as 
well  as  the  exhaustion  of  his  manure  by  the  roots.  If  the 
inclosures  are  of  the  extent  of  twenty  acres  or  more,  a  few 
trees  here  and  there  in  the  banks  will  not  do  much  harm ; 
but  it  would  l>e  ikr  more  advantagaoua  to  all  parties  if  the 
woods  and  plantations  wera  tnnrely  eaparatcd  from  the 
amble  land.  A  few  ringle  trees  here  and  there  ia  oU 
pa«ture.s  are  both  ornamental  and  useful  u  shelter  tor  the 
cattle  ;  but  they  should  be  extirpated  in  all  arable  fields. 
Clumps  and  woods  may  be  made  picturesque  in  the 
scenery,  whereas  a  countnr  consisting  of  small  inclosu.-ts 
surrounded  with  tveaa  oafy  iooka  like  an  immense  wood 
when  teen  from  a  enaU  andnoaoa. 

Pine-trees  of  fall  size  have  been  transplanted  to  Som 
shelter  and  ornament  to  parks  and  plMwire-grounda.  Sr 
.Joseph  Banks  made  some  experiments  in  his  srrounds  nea/ 
Brentford,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  old  elm  trees  and  traiM- 
planting  the  trunks  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  proponion 
between  the  head  and  the  roots,  in  the  expecUtion  of  their 
growing  ovt,  but  it  foiled  entiMly;  and  even  if  tha  nfm 
ment  had  succeeded,  the  trees  would  have  had  tha  apaw» 
ance  of  pollards,  and  been  very  far  from  oreamcntaL  BIr 
James  Stewart  Monteith,  in  Scotland,  succeeded  better  by 
retaining  the  head,  and  saving,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the 
fibres  of  the  root* ;  for  this  purpose  the  earth  wa«  careiul.'y 
taken  from  about  the  roots,  beginning  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  tha  stem :  the  tap-roots,  if  aqr*  u^ere  nccet- 
sanly  cut  off;  but  all  the  horixontal  roots  were  saved.  The 
tree  was  taken  up  on  a  strong  carriage,  and  placed  upright 
on  the  spot  prepared  for  its  reception  :  this  had  been  vfti 
dug  and  pulveruced,  and  the  surface-soil  or  turi'  laid  aside. 
If  the  soil  was  not  naturally  nch,  some  manure  was  dug 
into  it.  If  this  was  done  some  montlis  before,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  a  wiolar's  fallow,  the  success  was  more  eortam. 
The  tna  waa  now  placed  uprij^t,  taking  nan  tiMt  it 
should  have  the  same  position  with  respect  to  tho  mrHmti 
points  as  it  had  originally,  so  that  what  was  exposed  to  the 
north  before  should  be  so  still.  The  roots  were  then 
spread  on  the  prepared  ground,  and  occasionally  pegged 
down  with  hooked  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  ;  fine 
earth  was  then  qwead  over  them  to  the  denth  of  ttmn 
five  inches  or  more,  and  well  rolled  or  troodaa  dbM  an 
the  roots.  A  watering,  especially  with  diluted  utiae  ar 
drainings  from  dunghills,  served  to  settle  the  earth  about 
the  roots  ;  .ind  a  few  strong  ropes  tied  high  up  the  stem  cti 
the  tree,  and  fixed  to  strong  posts  in  the  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  trunk,  so  as  to  prevent  the  effect  <d 
strong  winds,  finished  tha  operation  of  tramplaBting.  Tht 
best  time  ia  aadj  inifriug.  whan  the  kavai  anibapaninf 
to  expand  and  when  diowaia  are  frequent  Tfum  hn* 
forest-trees  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  have  been  tran«plan'ei 
without  any  part  of  their  brandies  dying  off;  a/id  a,  p*;» 
and  plantation  have  l>een  formed  in  one  season,  ht-re  not  s 
tree  was  to  be  scan  before.  This  may  be  con«d^;red  as  ■ 
valuable  diieoTeiy  in  Montry  where  so  many  oaur  fMta 
and  plaaaiUMROUQda  am  oonUoualljr  formed. 

Wood  {a  too  iwlnabia  in  Brilah  to  ba  used  for  Mian- 
cept  in  very  distant  and  woody  districts.  Coaia  have  every- 
where superseded  it ;  but  wherever  woods  are  cut  down, 
and  especially  where  the  roots  are  grubb*  1  vip,  they  gi« 
an  aioaUaat-aiMl  eooaoniaal  Sad  for  the  poor,  or  to  use  le 
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the  lime  and  brick  kilna.  AiVherie  old  hedg«-rows  are 
cleared  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  give  the  stumps  and  roots  found  in  oid  banks 
to  the  poor»  for  the  trouble  of  grubbing  them  up  and  level- 
liog  the  gnraod.  This  work  u  generally  done  in  winter ; 
Md  the  wood  is  stacked  into  cords  six  i«at  long,  three  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  high,  and  sold,  in  Berkshire,  from  5*. 
tki  7i.  a  cord  :  where  coak  are  30s.  or  more  a  ton,  this  is  a 
great  resodrce. 

In  France  and  other  countries  where  they  use  oliiefly 
wood  for  fuel,  the  trees  w]Udl  U*  preferred  are  beech- 
trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  very  close  in  the  woods, 
so  as  to  draw  eaoh  other  up  and  form  long  thin  stems. 
Tifv  are  cut  dowm  when  about  thirty  or  forty  years  old, 
and  then  do  not  average  a  loot  in  diameter ;  they  are  sawn 
in  lengths  of  a  yard,  and  thus  sold,  the  purchaser  generally 
having  them  MiwD  into  shorter  lenglliM  and  ^plit  for  use. 
in  Paris  the  trade  in  wood  is  one  of  the  most  exteailve. 
and  emploji  many  hands ;  and  fbel  is  beoomiag  soareer 
and  dearer  every  year ;  so  that  unless  coal-mines  shall  be 
wurkoJ  tu  a  greater  extent  in  France,  there  will  soon  be  so 
>(i  cat  a  scarcity  of  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  building,  as  to 
cause  serious  inconvenience,  and  cause  much  land  now  in 
vuitiration  to  be  planted.  In  England  chiefly  the  limber  is 
raised  for  building,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  old 
woods,  and  by  judicious  plaotations  of  new,  timber  mav  be 
yet  raised  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  it  i%  and  wttoout 
i-ocroaching  on  the  land  devoted  to  the  iweaMrjr 
Ibr  the  sustenance  of  man. 

WOODS  AND  Ft:)RESTS.  A  con^iiderable  portion  of 
tlie  royal  revenue  cooailted  formerly  of  the  reiitit  and 

Jjroflts  of  the  crown  lands,  which  comprised  numerous 
ordships  and  honours,  together  with  foieats  uid  chaoes : 
frain  the  forests  the  principal  source  of  profit  lay  in  the 
fines  or  amerciaments  levied  for  offences  against  the  Forest 
Laws.  [Forests.]  The  demesne  lands  which  were  re- 
tained by  the  kinir,  or  wliicli  came  to  the  crown  by  for- 
feiture or  otherwise,  and  were  farmed  out  to  subjects, 
vrere  originally  very  extensive ;  but  owing  to  the  gene- 
roaihr  or  the  necessities  of  different  kings,  so  large  a  part 
of  fnem  was  granted  away,  that  the  legislature  was  fire- 
qui  ntly  compelled  to  interpose  its  authority  in  order  to 

fireveiit  the  lutal  alienattaa  uf  the  crown  property.  VVil- 
iam  III.  had  used  the  power  of  alienation  so  profVisely, 
that  upon  the  accession  of  bis  aucoenor,  it  waeenaeted 
( 1  Anne,  st.  1.  c.  7)  that  no  pant  or  leaae  riiould  be  made 
of  any  crown  IukIs  for  a  longer  term  than  Uiirt]r«one  yean 
or  three  lives,  but  permitting  houses,  &c.  to  be  let  fbr 
■  fifly  years. 

By  the  28  Geo,  III.,  c.  87,  amended  by  30  Geo.  III., 
c.  r)0.  C'omniistiioncrs  were  appointed  to  inauire  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
belonging  to  the  cruwn.  By  the  46  Geo.  III.,  O.  148 
v'alteied  liv  the  Geo.  III.,  c.  65),  an  office  of  surreyor- 
^enenl  of  his  Majesty *s  worbi  and  ptibUc  buildings  was 
created  :  h  i  tins  and  tiome  other  offices  are  now  incor- 
puratcd  with  that  of  '  the  Commi««ioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Woods,  Forests,  Land  Revenues,  Works  and  Uuildings' 
^'2  Will.  IV.,  0.  \,  s.  I),  who  are  commonlv  called  *  the 
( 'ummissioners  of  Wooda  and  Forests,'  wludi  olBee  or 
iNMud  owes  its  present  Mnmnent  ahape  to  the  etatnte 
10  Geo.  IV..  c.  60  (amended  and  extended  by  2  Will.  IV., 
C.  1  ;  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  112 ;  and  3  &  4  Will.  IV..  c.  C9). 

The  Commissioners,  w  ho  are  not  to  exceed  thiee  in  num- 
ber, are  appointed  by  letters  jjatent  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  1). 
They  are  to  make  a  declaration  (&  &  6  Will.  IV..  o.  62, 
B.  2,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  required  formerly,  2  Will.  IV„  c.  1, 
a.  9)  that  they  «U1  fiMthfn%«iid  diligently  exeeiato  the 
dnfaee  of  eomttiirionen.  Their  Mlaries  are  fixed  at  900(V. 
j)er  annum  for  the  chairman  or  first  commissioner,  and 
1200/.  for  the  other  two  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  5(J,  s.  11 ;  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  7).  Only  one  of  them  in  allowed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  (-'ommons  (2  Will.  IV.,  o.  1,  s.  U). 

Their  powers  are  very  large.   The  vhole  of  the  posses- 
aiona  (except  advowsona)  and  land  Nfenues  of  the  entim 
In  Sngland,  Ireland  (lOOeo.  IV.,  e.  60.  s.  8),  add  S$ot-^ 
land  (2  &  .3  Will.  IV.,  c.  112;  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  69)  are 
under  their  management:  but  the  property  therein  still  j 
remains  in  the  crown.    (1  Q.  B.  Rrp.,  3."»2.)    They  are  re-  i 
quired  however  to  observe  ait  the  orders  and  directions  of 
tae  Lorda  of  tlie  Treasury  touchiw  fhe  esaniie  of  ttMir 
liowefcB  C2  Will.  IV.,  o.  1,  a, ». 
Tlw  OomuimSanm  hen  nt  ffvm  <tf  appointing  and 


removing  vanoui  officers,  such  as  receivers,  surveyors,  See, 
whose  salaries  however  are  fixed  by  the  Treasury  (10 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,s.  12).  They  may  alao  appoint  lie  wards  of 
the  royal  hundreds  and  manon  to  nold  oovra,  and  different 
manenal  and  forestal  officeiB  to  preserve  game,  fish,  &e. ; 
and  they  may  grant  licences  to  hunt,  fish,  &o.  (Id.,  s.  14\. 

They  are  empowered  1  i  fmnt  leases  of  any  part  of  the 
crown  poAsessions  for  thirty-one  years  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50, 
s.  22);  or,  in  case  of  houses,  buildings,  &c.,  or  building- 
land,  for  ttinety-mne  yean  (Id.,s.  23) ;  but  this  power  of 
leasing  doos  not  extend  to  the  mal  forests  in  £>igland 
(Id.,  8. 25X  exeept  for  the  pnipOM  of  maldng  railroads  (Id., 
s.  97).  The  leases  are  requind  to  contain  certain  spedfied 
provi-^ions,  and  the  lessees  are  not  to  be  made  dispuni^ 
able  for  waste,  except  ip  leases  of  mines,  and  at  the  option 
of  the  Commissioners,  in  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  (Id., 
s.  27).  The  leases  are  to  be  granted  at  a  rack-rent,  and  no 
fine  is  to  be  reserved  (Id.,  s.  28),  except  in  building  leases^ 
in  which  a  nomhud  nut  may  be  tcaerred  in  the  fint  three 
years  (Id.,  s.  30),  and  a  line  rnigr  be  taken  not  exceeding 
one-third  orii.r  r^'nt  rid  ,  s,  81)» 

They  may  als^  itii  ai  v  part  of  the  crown  possessions, 
except  the  forests  (Id.,  b.  34  ,  according  to  a  mode  pointed 
out  (a.  36) ;  and  they  may  also  sell  rents,  or  manerial  or 
foreila)  righta,  to  corporations,  or  trustees  of  incapacitoted 
persons,  wno  have  estates  sulgeet  thereto  (ss.  39. 40). 

They  may  exchange  or  jmnAaM  hmds,  &c.  (Id.,  ss.  42, 
62,  98). 

Thcv  arc  declared  to  be  exempt  from  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility aa  to  any  covenants  or  contracts  thaiy  VUHf 
enter  into  in  tlieir  official  character  (Id.,  s.  17). 

All  deeds  relating  to  Jmdi,  9Bt,  leased,  &c.  by  the  au- 
theiiU  of  the  comauanoMni  are  mantred  to  be  inroUed  ia 
the  once  of  Land  Itorenne  Rceonla  and  Tnnlmenta  (10 
Geo.  rV.,  c.  30,  s.  63;  2  Will.  IV.,  c,  1,  s<  IG,  is  and 
to  he  certified  by  the  commi«»ioners  to  p^iiiament  (W 
Gvo.  IV.,  c.  :")0,»8.  l'2f)) ;  aiui  ail  conveyances  and  sales  re- 
specting such  iands  are  to  be  free  from  stamp  and  auction 
duty  ( 10  Geo.  IV .,e.  90,  M.  07,  dQ). 

The  Commissioners  are  also  empeweMd  to  give  certain 
notices  and  claims,  and  to  authorise  entries  on  land  for 
breach  of  covenant.  S.r  lo  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  92)^  to 
compound,  in  certaat  ca^es,  for  rent  (Id.,  s.  03). 

Their  account.s  are  to  be  audited  by  the  commissioners 
for  auditing  public  accounts, under  the  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  52 
(10  Geo.  IV.,  e.  80.,  s.  19). 

The  receivers  appointed  by  the  Commisiioneis  of  Woods 
and  Forests  must  oe  land-surveyors  (Id.,  e.  80).  They 
are  required  to  account  at  stated  periods  to  the  coromis. 
sioners  (Id.,  s.  81),  and  to  transmit  til  sums  received 
monthly  (s.  84);  wd  tiMy  «n  empowned  todiitraia  fiir 
rent  (s.  90). 

Notwithstanding  the  inaiiBj|«aaent  of  the  crown  laadt 
is  thus  vested  in  the  (^mmiauoners,  and  the  general  powet 
of  alienation  has  been  taken  from  the  king,  a  power  is 

reserved  to  the  crown  to  giant  sites  for  churches,  chapels, 
and  burial  grounds,  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent,  or 
Umi.  in  value  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  5t),  s.  4i>  s  and  by  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  58,  a.  1,  churchwardens  and  overseers  are 
empowered,  with  the  oOBient  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  tnolose  a  portion  not  exceeding  fifty  acres  of  any  forest 
or  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  lying  in  or  nwt 
their  parish,  fur  the  pupowef  •oltanatHIg  the  iUMfbr 
the  usi,'  of  the  poor. 

Besides  tliis  general  control  over  the  crown  lands,  certain 
powers  are  given  to  the  Commissioners  which  are  referable 
to  the  execution  of  the  Forest  Laws.  The  powers  and 
authorities  belonging  to  the  offices  of  wardens,  diief'jaatieek 
and  justices  in  eyre  (which  were  abolished  upon  the  teiiai- 
nation  of  thetien  existing  inlerestjj  by  57  G*o.  III., 0.61), 
are  vested  in  the  First  Commissioner  (10  Geo.  TV.,  o.  90, 
s.  93) ;  and  the  commissioners  arc  also  empowered  to  make 
compensation  to  parties  for  old  encroachments  made  upon 
the  royal  forests  when  they  have  been  in  -unuitomiptad 
pawewioB  for  ten  years  (Id.,  a.  96). 

vtrdtrtre  of  the  royal  forests  are  also  required  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  all  unlawful  inclosures,  encroachments, 
kc.  in  their  courts  of  attachment,  and  may  impose  fines 
upon  the  ottenders  (Id.,  s.  100 1,  who  may  however  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law  (s.  103).  Ibe 
verderers  may  appoint  regarders,  under-foresters  and  other 
offiaeia  of  the  foceeta  and  eootts  (s.  101),  and  may  inquire 
intoflkHTMiidM^aadSiwthemlbrnegMetof  dttty(s.  102). 
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OUur  penalties  m&y  be  recovered  before  a.  jtutiee  of  the 
p«aee  (a.  104} ;  and  all  tuoh  fines  and  penalties  are  to  be 
ftppUea  to  tiM  expenaea  relating  to  the  forcils  (a.  106). 

As  to  the  (General  revenue  aruing  from  the  letting,  &c. 
of  the  crown  lands,  the  commissionen  are  directed  to  pay 
in  ilw  mijneys  received  by  them,  to  a  proper  account  with 
the  Bank  ot  Englntid  and  Ireland  respectively  (10  Geo. 
IV..  c.  50,  8. 117.  IIM  and  the  chartered  banks  of  Scotland 
4  Will.  IVqC.  69.  8.  17);  and  the  annual  income 
(after  eertiiB  deductions)  is  to  be  earned  to  the  conaoli- 
datrd  f  ind  (10  Geo.  IV..  c.  fW.  »,  113;  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  bil.  y  1G\  The  transfer  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
Wiecn  .1  ii  ;!  to  the  cotisoHdated  fund  is  li  iM.vcr  the 
subject  of  a  special  arrangement  between  the  crown  and 
the  subjects,  terminating  wiOi  the  lift  of  the  king  in 
vImm  mga  it  ii  nunde. 

Ths  10  u«o.  TV.,  e.  SO.  eontahiB  some  provisions  peculiar 
ioIrelKnd.  Leases,  c^nts,  &c.  of  any  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  royal  revenue  1281,  and  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  chancellor  and  council  of  the  Duchy  nLuouter 
(s.  130),  are  exempted  from  its  operation. 

The  real  properfy  of  the  crown  may  be  thus  classifieds 

1,  Hononrs,  maiiois*  and  hundreds,  not  in  lease. 

%  Ottier  lands  in  th«  oecupation  of  the  crown,  either  for 
the  poMiMl  ooiiv«id«Dee  of  the  long  or  ftv  the  pablic 
service. 

3.  Forests,  chaces  and  wastes. 

4,  Lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  held  of  the 
crown  by  lea»e. 

ft,  Fee-fium  rents,  ianiiag  out  of  lands,  tenements  and 
bendHainents,  held  of  the  erown  in  ft»4imple. 

Of  the  fir-*  fni-th,  and  fifth  cla.«es  it  wonld  be  impossible 
to  attempt  auv  ptirticular  enumeration  ;  the  fourth  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  passini;  the  statute  26  Geo.  III.,  e.  87  (a.d. 
1786X  of  about  13U  manors,  52,000  acrest  of  land  in  culti- 
Tltion»  1800  houses  in  Lonidon  and  Westminster,  and  450 
botiMi  end  other  boiMinn  in  other  pertsttf  England,  ex- 
elariTe  of  houses  demiied  with  manors  or  forests. 

Thp -proni  rl-i.<v.s  comprises  the  (bllowing  roj*al  palaces 
Mid  hoiiHcs  : — Buckingham  Palace  ;  St.  James's  Palace  ; 
thi?  PavLion  at  Brighton;  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  pa^laics  of 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  Whitehall ;  the  King's 
House  at  Winchester;  tM  palace  of  Greenwich  (converted 
into  a  hospital  for  seamen);  Bomenet  House  (used  as 

EibHe  offices) ;  the  palaee  of  Westminster  (Westminster 
all,  including  the  houses  of  parliament  and  courts  of 
law).  The  following  palaces  and  buildinip  have  been 
pulled  down  and  their  lites  used  for  other  purposes: — 
Carlton  House ;  the  Mews;  Newmarket  Palace.  The  fol- 
lowing parks  are  also  inehmed  in  thi»  clai^ : — St.  James's, 
Hjde,  mgihot,  Bushej*  Qreenvich,  Hampton  Gkmrt, 
Richmond,  andWindaor. 

In  the  third  class  are  included  not  only  the  royal  forests 
which  have  preserved  their  ^iira  regalia,  but  several  nomi- 
nal forests  and  chaces,  warrens,  wastes,  &c.  The  followinp 
is  a  list  of  the  real  forests  : — In  Berks,  Surrey,  ajid  Wilts, 
Windsor  Forest ;  in  Emex,  Waltham  For^ ;  in  Glou- 
eertetdnre,  the  Forest  of  Dean  im  Hampshire,  Bere  Forest, 
New  Forest,  and  the  Foreat  of  Woohner  and  AlioehoU ;  in 
Northamptonshire,  Rockinf^ham,  W^it*!r^vnod,  and  Satcey 
Forests ;  in  Nottinghamshire,  Sherwuud  Forest ;  in  Ox- 
fordshire, Whichwood  Forest. 

There  has  arisen  incidentally  out  of  the  proper  duties  of 
the  department  of  Woods  and  Forests,  since  it  was  united 
trith  the  Board  of  Public  Worka,  the  important  office  of 
providinr  for  the  people  jpuUie  walks  and  aeee«  to  the 
national  Duildings  and  collections.  The  d  uty  of  Ihe  state 
in  this  respect  ha^  only  been  recoe:rii-.t([  ui  iatt  yeitra,  and 
perhaps  \V(^  tu  our  intfreoijiM:  -.vith  the  Continen', 

and  especially  with  1<  ranee,  that  it  has  been  at  all  acknow- 
ledged. It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  that 
twenty  years  ac;o  Hyde  Bark  and  Kensington  Clardens 
were  the  only  public  places  Of  recreation  open  to  the 
crowded  and  hard  oiktd  population  of  I-ondon;  since 
then,  beside  the  impiuv.  ments  in  those  two  places,  and 
the  formation  of  new  strn iid  wjuares  in  those  parts  of  the 
metropolis  of  which  the  land  either  belongs  to  the  crown 
or  has  bern  purchased  by  parliament  for  public  improve- 
ments, there  nave  lieea  glened  the  luge  gaidens  of  St* 
Jameali  Faric  and  the  Regents  Park;  Aimroee  HiD, 
at  the  north  of  the  Rrrrrntv  ParV,  and  a  lar«re  piece  of 
land  at  Uie  north-east  end  ot  London,  intended  to  be  laid 
«ai  an '  Vi«lori»  Fmk,*  hnvt  beenpaiduaed  iortlie  pubKo. 


The  pelaoo  tad  grouadt  of  Hampton  Court  bm  bea 
repaired  and  adorned,  and  hftve  Mon  IhnwB  Ofm  g» 

tuitously  to  the  pabHc,  and  flw  eoHeoBan  of  motiires  nu 
been  arranged  and  rnlarE^ed  For  the  zeal  and  taste 
displayed  in  these  tlim^js,  the  nation  i^  indcbti-d  la  tht 
dtn:irtrm-nt  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

WOODS  JOCK,  NKW,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
li  roiigli  i;i  Oxfordshire,  62  miles  wegt-Tiorth-wcit  mm 
Liondon,  and  8  milea  north-weiit  from  Oxford.  The  town 
is  aitiMted  on  riamg  gnMnd,on  tfieemt  bank  of  theGlyme. 
a  stream  which  is  expanded  into  a  lake  in  Blenheim  Park. 
The  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock  mid  liberty  of  Ox- 
ford. The  hamlet  of  Old  ff'oorf^/fjcA,  though  not  included 
in  the  municipal  borough,  may  be  considered  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  aetmd  town  of  New  Woodstodc. 

The  town  eontatoa  mnnj  good  atone  homeland  tie 
streets  are  sufficiently  wide  mid  well-paved.  Tim  town, 
hall  was  erected  about  17G6,  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborougrh,  after  a  design  lj>  S;r  WOUun  Chambers.  It 
ih  ;i  L'fiii'l  stone  building,  with  a  piazia  beneath  it,  which  is 
used  as  a  market-place.  The  greater  part  of  the  cinireh 
was  reboilt  in  1785,  on  the  site  of  a  chantij  itoimded  by 
King  John.  A  round-arched  Norman  doormjr  ronaim  ia 
the  aoutii  wail,  and  three  massy  antient  eolnrana  In  the 
terior,  with  Grotesque  heads  on  thi  apira^lR.  support  pcint«l 
arches.  The  living  is  a  reclurj,  united  with  the  ntieh- 
bourinjr  parish  of  Bladon,  in  the  fifl  of  the  duke  of  Mir! 
borough,  and  of  the  yearly  net  value  of  a3Bi.   There  arc 

S laces  of  worship  belongiagtotlM  Mettiodists  and  B^tisH 
Jmshouaea  for  aiz  poor  widow*  were  ereetod  in  tt 
the  exnenae  of  the  doehem  of  Mhifbonm^  A  ftae  nm- 
mar-school  was  founded  and  endowed»in  IBSBdlf'IlldMld 
Comwell,  a  native  of  the  town. 

The  municipal  borough,  which  wfL^  [t  1  affected  by  th.^ 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  a  mayor,  high  atewtnl, 
recorder,  four  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor),  two  chajnb<r- 
laina,  town-elerk,  fiAeen  «mital  bwgessaa,  and  ma  iade- 
fiaito  number  of  fleemen.  The  oomlitneney  is  edMeded. 
The  titles  to  the  freedom  are  birth,  apprenticeship,  uti 

Sft  by  the  council.  The  borough  received  charten  fhmi 
enrv  VI  ,  Edward  VI.,  Elixabeth,  James  I..  Charles  IL, 
and  James  If.,  but  the  last  charter  was  surrendered  aA« 
the  Revolution,  and  the  governing  charter  is  16  CNskalL 
(16fi6).  Thenumber  of  freemen  in  laSB^inclndingtbeeoaB- 
eillort.  was  flOO.  The  population  of  the  bonmirti  was  1930, 

Prcrinns  to  the  Reform  *ct  Woodstock  retiirned  two 
uiKuiberb  t(i  parliament.  The  greatest  nmnbLT  of  electOT 
who  liad  polled  at  any  time  during  thi'  thirty  viars  p.-r- 
ceding  1832,  was  145.  Bv  the  Reform  Act  t£ie  parha- 
mentiuy  boundary  has  been  much  extended*  mh^  ia  IM), 
included  npopttiition  of  7401.  It  now  returns  one  aaente 
to  parKament.  The  number  of  pmfiunentwy  eleeton  «a 

thr  rrg-i?tpr  in  1S3<>^  was  389,  of  whom  316  were  lOi. 
houiicho.ders  an  l  CyA  freemen.  In  1835-^}  the  1(V.  house- 
holders were  '21),  and  the  freemen  64,  in  all  3t>4. 

The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  of  giovts; 
it  is  said  to  have  declined  of  late  years  from  foretga  oam> 
petition,  bat  ia  atiU  oanied  on  to  s  oonaiderable  cstcnl^ 
partly  in  the  town  of  Woadrtoek,  but  chiefly  in  tiie  aw- 
ro'tnding  villages.  The  present  population  of  the  towa 
iind  suburbs  is  about  16(X).  The  populalion  include! 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  was,  in  1841,  1421. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  the  number  of  inhabttaaa 
for  the  last  forty  years. 

filsnhdm  Fult,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  doke  if 
Ibribocongh,  if  in  the  neighbotnbood  of  Woodstock. 
[Blsnhxih  Park.] 

(Boundary  Beporlt ;  Municipal  Reportt  ;  Populatim 
Returns,  i^.) 

WOODVILLE,  WILUAM,  was  bom  at  Cockermootii. 
in  1752.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary, 
and  aAerwnrda  studied  memcine  at  £dinbui|^  wfaace  iit 
graduated  m  ITTB.    After  atodying  some  time  in  the 

medical  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  n  lumod  to  Cocle- 
mouth,  where  he  commenced  tlie  pracliue  uf  his  pn>ta»- 
iion  Hi  continued  here  five  or  six  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  London.  Here  he  was  appointed  phyaiciaB  tc 
the  Middlesex  Dispensary,  and  in  1792  he  was  elected 
pimieini  to  the  SniaikPox  Horaital.  Having  p^id  cos- 
iiderable  attention  to  llie  plants  yielding  medicinea,  be  poS 
lishcd,  in  1700,  a  'art^e  work,  in  four  quarto  volumn^  a- 
titled  'Medicai  ikitany,'  which  consisted  of  a  sezsea  d 
piatet  wpreeeUng  aaedioil  plmtib  nd  —iift^Hi^t  m 
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wnint  of  tiieir  tuitimd  hiitoiy  and  iiMi<  Thii  norit  it 

perfect  bcth  in  the  drawings  and  detcriptions  of  plants,  hut 
It  vriui  a  valuable  work  at  the  time  it  was  published,  and 
has  led  to  the  production  of  better  works  on  the  same 
subject.  In  1796  WoodviUe  oommeac«d  the  publication 
of  a  wo  k  entitled  a  'Hiitoiy  of  the  Small^Pnc  ill  Great 
fifitaiii.'  Hiis  work  was  never  completed,  on  aeooant  of 
flie  introduction  of  vaccination  about  this  time  by  Jenner. 
Dr.  Woodville  had  u>d  opportunities  of  investieating  the 
rtaimt  of  Jenner's  discovery  to  confidence,  ana  came  at 
first  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  vaccination.  He  how- 
ever continued  to  make  obaervatioiia«  and  before  his  death 
became  a  strenuota  ndvoMto  fw  the  iolTOdiietion  of  mod- 
nation.  He  died  in  18GBu 

{Medical  Dictionary.) 

WOOD-WARBLER.  [Wood-Wrkn.] 

WOODWARD,  JOHN,  the  author  of  <  A  Natnml  His- 
tory of  the  Earth,'  and  the  founder  of  the  profeasotehip  of 
K^iogy  at  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  DeitqmUn,  is  1665. 
He  Mndied  comparaliTe  anatomy  and  natmal  nMoty  at 
the  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Dutton  in  Glonce'^tprshire,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Barwick,  and  ri  cosvL-d  his  leicree  of  M.D. 
frtim  Arcliliislnip  rr-ni-on.  \Voodv.'arfi">  attcntiou  to  '  fcii^iils* 
was  first  excited  by  the  sheJiy  iimestonea  of  Gloucester- 
^re.  flrom  which  he  conceived  the  notions  of  the  suc- 
ociiiTe  dqioBtion  of  itmta  whioh  ho  tlUniMda  o^od  to 
theesphnatkmoftheilniolnnofawoaifli.  PMvioooto 
T6f)5  he  had.  by  traveUing  over  the  neatest  part  of  Eng- 
land, made  him-self  acquainted  with  the  *  present  condition 
oi'  the  earth  and  dl  todies  contained  in  it ;'  collected  the 
'  plants,  insects,  sea,  river,  and  land  sheik examined  the 
*  water  of  iniwM»  grottoes,'  &c. ;  *  for  the  puipow  of 
gi^tliif  complete  and  satitfllfftory  informatioa  of  Oie 
whfllo  minortl  kini^om  to  bo  eoold  possibly  obtain.*  In 
all  natural  and  artificial  exposures  of  the  ro  ks  hr  noted 
m  a  journal  everything' memonil>le  in  each  pU,  quarr}  ,  or 
mine.  Urwble  to  travel  in  Europe  amidst  the  commotions 
then  prevalent,  he  drew  up  a  series  of  queries,  and  trans- 
nuttea  them  to  intelligent  foreigners,  who  might  give  him 
some  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  it  appeared 
in  forei^  regions.  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  was, 

tliat  '  tne  circumsfancefi  of  Uu'st'  lliinirs  were  rniich  tile 
!>ame  m  remoter  countries  as  in  Kngland    and  Woodward 

£roeeeded  to  combine  his  observations  into  '  A  Natural 
Sstoiy  of  the  Earth.'  This  work,  which  appeared  in  16S6 
(dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  presidoilt  of  the  Royal 
Society),  has  had  a  remarkable  ana  permanent  influence 
on  the  progress  of  English  geology.  It  establishes  great 
truths,  linked  with  great  errors.  It  refute-^  the  notion  of 
the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Plot,  who  believed  that  the 
fishes,  shells,  and  corals  found  in  the  rocks  were  '  mere 
ninecial  iiibrtMOW,'  nover  coonootod  with  or  dependant 
on  the  ftinetiona  of  life,  but  flMinod,  like '  aelonitoi,  noi^ 
casitcs,  and  flints.'  by  a  plastic  force  in  the  earth ;  proves 
them  to  be  the  exuviae  of  animals;  and  appeals  to  them 
a^a'ilicnt  inhabitants  of  the  s<>a.  yielding efMOIieO ofgrook 
re  volutions  in  the  condition  of  the  glube. 

Woodward's  conoeption  of  these  great  truths  is  oleor. 
His  inlereneei  oonoeming  the  nature  and  pmnunate  causes 
of  the  phenomena  wMeh  he  had  emninM  are  elooded  by 

fiinrln.rnpr.tn]  rrrnrs.  For  instead  of  the  philospphir.i! 
opinion  ol' aiUiqiii! v  revived  by  Stem),  thnt  t!;e  dry  laud  ui 
wnich  the  marine  exuvut  wurc  round  liad  formerly  been 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  raised  out  of  it  by  con- 
Tolsions,  or  left  by  retirement  of  the  waters.  Woodward 
inaiatMned  that  theae  marine  bodies '  were  boine  /oith  of 
the  eea  by  tiie  niuTmal  deluge ;  that  durii^  the  time  of 
the  delnn^e  nil  the  stone  and  marble  of  the  antediluvian 
earth,  all  the  metals  of  it.  all  mineral  concretions,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  foasils  whatever  that  had  any  solidity,  were 
totally  duMolved  into  one  confuted  mans :  the  parts  of  this 
mass  subsided  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  the 
henvieat  deaeending  fint,  and  inohniog  the  heavier  sorts 
of  shells  (aa  eoekka,  fee.) ;  tiw  lighter  (as  ehalk)  falling 
afterwards,  and  incloun?  licrhter  shells  fas  echini);  while 
human  bodies,  bodies  of  <  iftdrupeds,  birds.  Sec,  teeth  and 
horna,  Ste.,  shells  of  an  i -^nfld^.  &e  ,  being;,  bulk  for  bulk, 
lighter  than  sand,  marl,  ctmlk.  Sic.,  were  not  preci- 
pitated til]  the  lait,  Mdeo  lay  above  all  the  former,  con- 
stituting the  mmve  or  ontmoat  atiatnni  of  the  globe.' 
Woodvnrd  fhither  nitnitniiied  tiut  the  strata  were  origi- 
naflv  hoj  izont&l,  and  that  the  actual  irreg:ularities  of  their 
pcMition  were  due  to  convulsions  whose  oaose  was  seated 


fal  ^le  Oiltt;  tad  in  his  pares  appear  many  other  curious 
glimpaes  of  important  truths,  obscured  by  the  gene  ml 
fault  of  his  system,  the  reference  of  ail  the  phenomena 
winch  he  obsfrs'ed  to  one  universal  deluge. 

This  work  received  and  deserved  applause,  but  met  with 
immediate  opposition  on  good  philosophical  principles  by 
J.  A.,  M.D.  (I>r.  ArbuthnotX  1697.  The  adthor  however 
remained  unconvinced,  and  published  in  I7M  a  defence  of 
his  system  again.4  the  ohijections  of  Camerarius  of 
Tiibingen  (^Naturaiu  Hutona  Vellum  iliuttrata  et 
aucta).  To  this  work  Woodward  appended  a  Classification 
of  Earths,  Stones,  Salts,  Bitumens,  BfinenJs,  and  Metala 
(MetAodica  Fo$tUium  in  Clatiet  Dittribi$Ho,  dediorted  to 
Sir  Itaao  Newton,  Free.  R.  8.).  In  1728,  after  his  death, 
appeared  an  enlargement  of  this  method,  accompanied  by 
interej^tinr:  letters  to  Newton,  Hoskyns,  &c.,  and  directions 
for  observerii  and  collectors.  A  greater  and  more  valuable 
work,  in  two  volumes,  published  fhmi  Woodward's  MS.  in 
172B  and  1729  (Attempt  toteardt  a  Natural  Hittory  qfth* 
Fottiit  of  Englaad)t  closes  the  list  of  the  geological  pub> 
lications  of  Woodward.  The  first  volume  of  this  catalocrue 
contains  notices  of  above  'fifteen  hundred  ho^yi  s  in  the 

first  part,  and  a  cataloi^ie  oC  '  Kn^^i.^h  extmneoim  fossils' 
in  the  second  part.  Thtiie  Bpecimi-ns  were  bequeathed  tO 
the  QnifffnlK  of  Cambridge,  and  are  still  preserfcd 
oBoeding  to  the  dir^stieiia  of  the  will,  bjr  the  |iio> 
OB  Woodsraidli  iboikbtion.  I  " 

are  described  arlditionnl  English  tinti  soflM 
mens,  which  were  ordered  te)  be  -lold. 

Dr.  Woodward  Hjipears  to  have  lieen  diligent  and  accu- 
rate in  eatiiering  intbrmation,  and  toierablv  versed  in  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  his  difi  Imk  his  nypotheaee  ito 
little  in  harmoogr  «ith  chemistry  or  iwerhantes,  and  aoiM- 
times  opposed  to  tiie  moat  onvioas  end  oidinary  fltett. 
The  sinoeritv  and  seal  v,ith  which  he  prosecuted  geology 
are  evinced  oy  the  nobie  bequest  of  his  collections,  and  a 
fund  for  endowing  a  pn  iV^orship,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  a  bequest  which  has  given  the  opportunityfiar 
Mitchell  and  Sedgwick  to  odd  to  the  renown  of  the  t7lli> 
versitv,  and  to  Itu  the  name  of  Woodward  with  some  of 
the  highest  and  surest  generaUntioM  in  geological 
science. 

In  1707  he  published  'An  Account  of  Roman  Urns  and 
other  Antiquities  lately  dug  up  near  Bishopsgate,'  addressed 
to  Sir  Cbnstopbex  Wren,  and  in  other  reqieots  he  diatin* 
guished  hiawf  at  •  collector  of  antiqoHiea.  His  profee* 
sional  career  appears  to  have  been  prosperous.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  was  appointed  professor  of  physic  in  Gre- 
sham  CoUese.  He  engaged  in  eooboveisy  with  Mead  and 
Friend  on  t&o  Milijeet  of  «B«ll->pQX.  IDa  doHlli  hapmntd 
in  1728. 

WOOD-WREN,  tiie  nme  of  a  migretory  waibler  whieh 

visits  us  in  the  spring  and  departs  in  September. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  after  tracing  the  steps  of  its  history  as  a 
British  bird  through  the  works  of  Whi'e  of  Sr'diome,  Pen- 
nant, and  Montagu,  olwerves  that  the  bird  is  now  very 
well  known,  and  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  true 
troehiiutt  or  Wiilow-Waihler,  with  whidi  it  is  moat  likefar 
to  be  eonfimnded,  by  the  braad  irtreak  over  the  eye  and 
ear-coverts  of  bright  sulphur-yellow,  by  thp  pure  creen 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  ilie  d plicate 
and  unsullied  white  of  the  belly  and  under  tail-c  o  e  rt  -^ . 

In  addition  to  these  di»tinctions,  which,  Mr  Yarrell 
observea,  on  comparing  the  two  birds,  will  be  found  veiY 
obvioai,hepointsoutthelhoithattbe  wiiig  of  the  Wood- 
Warhler  hi  neerly  half  aa  hidi  longv  ftooi  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  quill-feathers  than  that  of  the 
Willow-Warbler,  although  the  birds  themselves  differ  but 
little  in  their  respective  wliole  lengths;  the  'AiniT--;  of  the 
Wood-Warbler,  when  closed,  reaching  over  three-fourths 
of  the  length  of  the  tall,  while  time  Of  fhe  Witld«w 
Warbler  reaeh  only  to  the  end  of  the  nppcr  tail-eofettn  or 
leas  tiian  halfway  along  the  tatVfeatheie.  Thetwobirda 
here  named,  and  a  third  species,  the  Chiff-Chaff,  so  called 
from  its  peculiar  note,  are,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  the  only 
British  species  included  in  the  genus  Si/ii-n:  s.,s  at  present 
restrictea.  These,  he  states,  differ  from  the  warblers  gene- 
rally in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  ead  in  not  being 
fruit^ters.  Their  neata,  he  adds,  are  oorered  or  domed 
at  the  top,  like  that  of  the  OimB,  and  the  little  birda 
creep  into  the  hollow  chamber  withia  by  •  «uJl  lomi 
hole,  generally  left  in  the  side. 
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The  Wood-Warbler  or  Wood-Wren  appean  to  be  the 
^Ivia  tylvicola  of  Pennant ;  Mutaeuta  trochilut  of 
Mwick ;  Sylvia  tibilatrix  of  Bechatein ;  Cur  rue  a  $ibilc^ 
triae  of  Wood:  Bto^  tjMmr  of  Tirnnindt  j  L*  FauvttU 
tffMeoU  of  YWtlott  Zm  vardt  «r  ftwi;  Ort^  Saneer 
of  Meyer;  and  Sehwirrender,  OrmekmlUigtrt  IMMI iwr* 
ditcher  Laulnoffel  of  Hrehm. 

Oeograpkicai  Distn Outwn . — A  SwedUh  tuniiner vuitor, 
but  iu%  toere,  aa  it  u  In  northern  Europe  generally.  Of 
tnfgmii  occurrence  in  Germany,  Holluid,  France.  Pro- 
TMMo,  aad  ItAijt  ia  tht  mnuMr.  Englaiid  tad  Wales, 
but  not  raeoidod  ia  Seofliad  nor  Ucmitod  in  Iidtiid. 
Buppoaed  winter-quarters,  Egypt  and  Asia. 

thibiU,  Food,  4N^. — The  long,  if  aong  it  may  be  called, 
of  this  tpecies  is  to  be  heard  in  the  woodlands  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  accompanied  by  a  shivering  of  the  wings. 
Mr.  YkrrtU  well  desoribes  the  not*  at  rsaemblinx  the  «wd 
twt§t  aoonted  very  long,  and  repefttsd  sevenu  tioMi  In 
aoeoesaion,  at  first  but  slowly,  allerwards  much  qillolMr, 
and  as  acoomp«nied,  when  about  to  conclude,  by  a  pecu- 
liar tremuleiu  motion  of  the  wings,  which  are  lowered  by 
the  side.  A  lofty  elm  in  a  hedgerow  is  often,  he  observes 
with  equal  truth,  selected  as  the  singing  station,  and  tho 
note  is  occasionally  uttered  while  the  bird  wings  ill  waj 
IWmd  plaoe  to  plaoe. 

Insects  and  their  larva  form  its  food,  which  fa  captured 
both  on  the  wing  and  among  the  leaves  of  trees.  The 
oval  und  domed  neut  is  framed,  amid  the  herbage  on  the 
nound,  of  dry  grass,  leaves,  and  a  little  moss,  with  a  Aner 
Dning  of  grass  and  hairs,  but  no  feathers,  which  last  are 
preaeat  in  the  nests  of  other  warblon  that  build  on  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  tho  otfanr  two  Bylvi«6 
notioed  above.  The  white  eggs,  most  thickly  speckled 
with  purple-red  nod  ash,  are  generally  six  in  number. 


WOODY  TISSUE.  [Ttssins,  Vmbtabli.] 
WOOL.  AND  THE  WOOL  TRADE.  The  "term  •wool' 
ia  now  applied  Rlmosl  exeliisively  to  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep.  Tne  distinction  between  wool  and  hair  ia  more 
easily  understood  than  described.  When  the  wool  brought 
to  bear  in  the  comparison  is  that  of  sheep^  the  diatinction 
li  toleribly  well  marked ;  but  in  vnrioas  other  animals  it 
seems  often  difficnit  to  decide  whether '  hair '  or  •  wool '  be 
the  proper  appellation  for  the  external  covering ;  and  hence 
perhaps  the  reason  (br  the  appropriation  of  the  term  •  wool  * 
principally  to  the  eoatine  of  the  sheep.  Wool  compared 
with  hair  is  generally  solder,  more  flexible,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  underso  the  ftiting  process,  which  imparts  to  it 
so  much  valoe  in  mnnufhetQiM.  Many  of  the  wilder  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the  wild-cat,  and  the 
otter,  produoe  both  heir  nnd  wool,  the  hair  focining  the 
long  and  eoMpieiioiM  ootw  ibN%  tad  tht  AoMit  tlmi«r 


wool  lying  hidden  beneath.  The  goat*  of  Angora  or  An- 
cyra,  of  Tibet,  and  of  Cashmere  yield  woollv  fibres  of  great 
heauty,  whioh  not  only  equal  those  of  the  sheep,  but 
freatlysnfMietfaeiB:  ttiiswool  howtrer.aewo  nMUiei 
IkrtlMr  oa,tt  too  ooit^to  flona  pMriMflilf  inlo  •oopilk' 
tion  with  that  of  the  sneep. 

In  a  oommercial  and  manufacturing  point  of  viow,  t 
notice  of  wool  may  consistently  be  confined  to  that  of  ths 
sheep ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  growth  and  qualitie*  of 
sheep's  wool,  the  attempts  made  to  improve  it,  the  counties 
in  fingknd  and  the  oountries  abroad  whence  it  ia  pro 
eared,  ead  the  pitweei  of  diearing.  very  little  more  will  br 
necessary  than  a  reference  to  the  article  Shbep  fpp.  356- 
362].  Tlie  history  of  wool  in  its  unroanufacturea  state,  u 
n:t,'ar(!s  the  legislative  cnactnient*  to  which  the  com- 
modity has  been  subjected,  forms  however  a  distinct  sub- 
jeot,udiifliUof  iastraetion  in  reference  to  the  principles 
of  oooiBMNial  eoonoofiy.  U  anaUea  us  to  tiaca  the  giv 
dtMl  growth  of  init  opiniom  am  mdi  tttltoa,  and  tiie 
many  corflicf*  by  which  these  changea  ware  wrought 
Wool  as  an  article' of  wealth  has  t>een  singularly  exposed 
to  these  oor.tosts ,  for  the  agriculturists  and  the  raanufsc- 
turers  for  ages  took  different  views  of  what  measures  in 
to  the  vrool  trade  ware  for  the  national  benefit, 
perhaps  br  what  thw  doamad  their  own  ia- 
nie  reason  lisa  in  tMsMfenastanee,  that  whcreu 
the  silk  and  cotton  manufacturers  work  upon  materials 
brought  wholly  from  abroad,  the  woollen  manufacture' 
employs  materials  both  of  home  and  of  foreign  produce ; 
and  as  thii  applies  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  English  manvi- 
facturers,  there  have  ariacn  four  distinct  points  upon  which 
the  legislature  hai  from  tiaietotima  had  to  dacide,  via.  the 
free  expoitalioa  of  British  wool;  the  rsatiietion  oa  sueh 
exportation;  the  free  importation  of  foreign  wool;  and  the 
restrictions  on  such  importation.  The  reasona  which  hate 
led  the  two  ^^reat  cIhsk  interests  to  take  opposite  sides  ui 
ths  question,  and  the  effects  which  that  oppoaition  bai 
had  on  the  vrool  trade,  will  t)e  seen  from  the  following 
brief  details,  drawn  chiefly  from  Smith  {,Memair»  itf  fVooli, 
Btaehoff  (Hitiory  qf  fVoot),  M'OnUooh  (Cbaiaierceef  IN» 
tionary  and  Statittieal  Account  qf  the  Bniuk 
and  Porter  {Progreti  q/"  the  Nation). 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  a  duty  was  imposed  on  th« 
exportation  of  British  wool ;  and  great  complaints  wtre 
made  on  his  increasing  the  duty  in  1296  from  20«.  to  40i. 
par  bag.  Lynn,  Newcastle,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Boetoo, 
Yarmovth,  Ipswich,  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  LDodoe 
were  appointed  ports  from  whence  wool  might  be  ahippcd, 
and  at  whioh  customs'- officers  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  dues.  When  the  king  had  terminated  some  of  Xht 
wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  lowered  the  duty 
from  40s.  to  hiUf  a  mark  par  Mg ;  but  the  high  duty  was 

ym  inpoeed  at  a  subsaqaant  period.  In  1337  wa  hair 
the  flnt  enaetment  fbr  prohihitiag  the  expoitatioa  «f 
British  wool,  a  measure  comcident  with  the  attempts  of 
Edward  III.  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land. Subsequently  the  same  king  obtained  ^nnlA  <d 
wool  as  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  ui  his  wars ; 
and  the  gross  absurdity  of  his  former  restrictions  could  cct 
be  bettarahmmthan  by  the  fact,  thai  while  ha  oatenaibly 
prohibited  the  export  of  Britiah  waol»  ba  aeaft  Im  ova 
quota  for  sale  abroad,  as  he  could  there  obtain  a  higher 
price  for  it  than  at  home.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  Edward  had  frequent  contests  with  the  Commos 
and  the  merchants  respecting  his  srants  of  wool,  the  dui/ 
pay^le  on  wool  sold,  and  the  prohibition  to  exportaticik 
the  oonteats  lieiag  not  bctwaea  agriaolturisu  and  maan- 
fketnrers,  bat  baniaae  tha  Idag  on  one  side  and  all  be 
subjects  on  the  other.  By  a  statute  of  27  Edw.  III^  thi 
towns  of  Newcastle,  York,  Bristol,  Lincoln,  NcHwick 
Westminster.  Canterbury,  Chichester.  Winchester.  Exctf^ 
Cacrmarthen,  Dublin,  Watcrford,  Cork,  and  Drogbeda 
were  appointed  '  staples '  for  wool,  that  ia,  place*  when 
alone  wool  aould  be  sMd :  'majota  of  the  ata^'  ware  ap- 
pointed to  Nai  atery  melt  of  wool  eoM;  a  aaatoaa*  ^ 
of  half  a  mark  per  sack  waa  charged  to  'deniaena,*  and  d 
ten  shilUnga  a  sack  to  '  aliens ;'  and  the  power  of  cxpott- 
insr  was  limited  to  *BMrofaaat  rtwBgiiw>'  or  to  Haaaa  so— 
merchants. 

During  the  reigns  of  Kicliard  II.  and  Heniy  TV.  therv 
wata  lapaated  'subsidies'  of  wool  to  the  king,  pctitMOs 
ftoa lawMaMiains the  plaeea fertlM «^ 
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pvtiM  in  r«tp«et  to  exportelioa.  Tht  mm  indeed  nuy 

D«  said  respectinf;  th«  next  two  reigni ;  but  bjr  the  time  of 
Henrj'  VI.  the  •  merchants  of  the  rtaple*  appear  to  have 
acquired  a  kind  of  monopoly,  which  was  often  made  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  Edwaitl  IV.  enacted  that  oo  'alien' 
ehottid  export  wool,  end  that  *  denizens*  thould  export  tt 
0BI7  to  Celaiet  end  in  tbe  aeit  time  leigBi  tim  policy 
nunaed,  however  nleteken,  eeeoH  to  hvm  mImb  nither 
from  a  hope  of  encourepin  j  woollen  manuikcturec  in  Eng- 
land than  to  tUl  the  cufPera  of  the  kin^.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  landowners  of  England,  finding  the  Mle  of 
wool  profitable,  began  to  incloM  common  lands  as  sheep 
pasturaffes  with  so  much  ea|g;emeeB  as  to  cause  great  eom- 
phanti  to  be  and* ;  ud  thw  layjpwhy  be  tueB  ae  the 
eoiBiuciieenMiil  of  n  mw  oider  oi  praooedinget  eo  ter  ee 
the  cultivators  took  up  a  position  reallr  or  apparently  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  not  however 
till  the  time  of  Charles  I.  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
exportation  was  determined  on  seriously ;  mod  this  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  first  eesOt  not  M  aHMh  ft  mfinre 
demended  by  the  manufs«lnren»  M  %  MNuet  of  rtvemie 
to  the  king  by  granting  lieeneee  to  fliyoniod  pencme. 
After  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  however,  the  prohibition 
became  distinctly  enacted ;  and,  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  remarks, 
•  frum  iGGO  down to  IWK tho         of  wool  WM  etiietly 

prohibited.' 

The  conee<{aenooi  of  flria  prohibition  soon  showed  them- 
seWee.  The  wool-gHNion,  shut  out  from  a  foeeign  market, 
snfflBred  ftcm  dimfiintlon  of  price ;  all  Unde of  extrmragant 

expedients  were  resorted  to,  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  wool ;  a  system  of  '  wool-runninc'  or  smuggling,  be- 
came very  prevalent;  and  many  pamphlets  appearetf  from 
parties  taking  opposite  sides  of  the  question  at  issue.  The 
ajRieuhorists,  thus  restricted  in  respect  to  woal»  iaaUnd  on 
tta  probibitioa  of  tte  imit  of  Imh  Mttini  M  AM  BMUW 
of  maintaining  thdr  toHn;  this  dietorbed  tho  «o«m  of 
frade  between  En^^land  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  attempts 
made  at  the  instie^ation  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  to 
compel  the  use  of  woollen  goods  excited  the  ho<stility  of 
the  silk  and  linen  trades ;  and  thus  the  whole  commercial 
system  became  disarranged.   For  •  eentuiy  after 

tbio  eoactment  the  probubitoijr  law  ran  tmatm  to  the  in- 
tereeli  of  ntturhf  on  daMca  «Mtpt  tiia  woclln  vtBuibo- 

turers ;  and  it  u  exceedingly  dOUUfbl  WhittMr  tV«a  tkey 

derived  benefit  Trom  it. 

Smith,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Wool,'  has  enumerated  a  vast 
number  of  pamphlets,  published  in  the  last  centuiy,  of  the 
following  general  tenor :  from  English  wool-frowers,  to 
show  that  Irish  wool  oufbt  not  to  M  infortM  into  lif> 
Imd ;  from  Engflsh  mantrfkctureia,  to  Amr  that  Iiidi  wreel 
ou^ht  not  to  be  sent  to  foreiirn  countries  ;  from  Irish  gra- 
ziers, to  show  that  both  of  these  restrictions  were  unjust; 
nnd  from  foreigners,  to  chow  that  the  non-exportation  of 
British  wool  lea  to  retaliative  oieasareB  on  their  pert.  The 
agrieoltiiral  and  —MWilbdirlng  dasaee  felt  that  ther  were 
^Jegialathro  ■enauree  tfawwre  into  antagoniini}  and  there 
araae  from  tine  to  Hmo  eoaiplailita  on  both  ridee.  Fbr 
in-tunce,  in  1752,  the  woollen  manufacturers  presented  a 
petition  to  the  TTotisf  uf  Commons,  in  which  they  stated 
that  'In  order  to  distinguish  each  grower's  sheep  feeding 
on  common  grounds,  it  ha.s  been  the  antient  custom  to  put 
a  mark  of  pitch,  tar,  and  other  ingredienta.  oa|iabIe  of 
on  (II  I  I  ii);'  the  levotUies  of  the  weather,  upon  some  eon- 
>l>u  uou.'^  pait  of  the  iheep ;  but  of  late  years  they  hare  in 
many  places  loaded  the  fleece,  as  well  on  the  sheep  feed- 
in;;  on  common  as  in  inclosed  grounds,  with  such  excessive 
ciuantitics  of  marking  stuff,  in  order  to  incrciM'  its  weipht, 
that  the  manufacture  has  been  rendered  univet^lly  dif- 
ficult, and  too  frequently  unproductive.' 

A  ali^  sketch  of  what  doonned  in  1781  will  convey  a 
eorreet Idea  of  the  nsnal  etate  of  party  feeling  concerning 
the  wool  trade,  for  a  period  long  sulwquent,  as  well  as 
long  previous,  to  that  date.  The  price  ol  .■  col  beint^  low, 
meetings  were  hi'kl  in  I>incolnshire  and  clsr\shere,  uniier 
the  auspices  of  the  great  landowners ;  at  which  petitions 
to  parliament  were  i^eed  to,  prayir\g  *  that  British  wool 
nicht  bo  enwtod,'  and  that* Iitah  wool  mteht  ba  cx- 
doded  from  Bnfhnd.*  TheretmoR  fhe  Torinmra  manu- 
facturers met,  and  came  to  resonitions  that  '  the  exportOp 
tion  of  wool  would  be  niinnus  to  the  trade  and  mamrihe- 
turers  of  England,'  that  '  (he  manufacturers  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  want  of  employineot,' 
•i^Qiat'iM  iaqmWkMKf  iridnMoUan  wnnuM  to 


be  inlet^olid.'  Tho  wonted  nMoniflMtnNie  were  partteo* 

larly  vehement;  for  they  had  a  notion,  whether  correct  or 
not,  that  no  other  country  produced  lonj^  combing  or 
worsted  wools  equal  to  that  of  Lincolnshire  ;  and  tiiat  tf 
they  couid  keep  the  whole  of  this  wool  in  Englaod.  tbff 
might  perhaps  retain  a  monopoly  of  flia  wondM  tniM. 

Tha  naton  with  IraUod,  in  180&  wai  iiiotbcr  canw  of 
disagrowMttt  in  tho  wool  tiada.  By  onoof  thomnlatioBa 
of  parliament  preparatory  to  that  measure,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  two  countries  should  be  placed  on  an 
equality,  as  regards  bounties,  prohibitions,  &c.,  on  the 
natural  produce  of  each.  One  eifect  of  this  would  be  to 
legalixe  the  transit  of  wool  from  England  to  Ireland;  m4 
the  maaulMturan  in  a  body  opposed  it,  A  petitwi  mm 
signed  by  IIS  manoJbetnring  firms  in  tha  woollen  Aatrieti: 
and  Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough")  was  engaged 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  petitioners  before  parliament. 
Mr,  Wilberllirce  subsequently  opposed  this  <  hiux;  in  the 
bill,  but  without  success ;  and  thus  was  effected  one  step 
in  the  attainment  of  increased  power  on  the  part  of  tha 
Budiah  wool-gnowers ;  and  another  step  was  made  in 
I80B;  by  the  impoaition  of  a  duty  of  5f.  3a.  per  ewt.  on  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  wool.  This  latter  measure  of 
course  enhanced  the  comparative  price  of  English  wool. 
It  had  long  been  urged  that  foreign  wool  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  manuGscture  of  some  kinds  of  goods,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  imports  became 
eonsiderabia.  Year  aftar  year  tha  quantity  increaaad,  and 
by  1800  it  fenehcd  ibnr  nuHioo  pounds  in  the  year,  being 
about  4U1  part  of  the  quantity  required  in  the  manufac- 
ture. This  alarmed  the  landowners,  who  thereupon  pro- 
cured the  duty  of  os.  3<!. 

At  various  times  the  leading  agriculturists  made  laud- 
able attonpta  to  improve  the  quaTity  of  English  wool,  by 
iatradnaiaf  thafltoauahMenno  aheap ;  bnt  thqratiU  Anind 
that  when  their  wools  earn  into  the  nuHtet  with  those 
from  Spain  and  Saxony,  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
import  duty,  commanded  a  more  ready  sale  for  Uie  manu- 
facture of  the  iiner  cloths.  Hence  an  increase  of  the  im- 
port duty  was  constantly  urged  upon  the  government,  and 
■oeh  an  increase  wu  made  to  a  small  extent  in  1813,  by 
fiodagthadutyat  6«.8dLiMtandof  6f.ad;Mf  owt.  Ait 
tfda  Mft  aatiafying  ttw  landownera,  lanewod  danuoMia  wwt 
made;  and  by  the  year  181G  parties  were  placed  in  a 
ourioos  antagonism,  which  may  be  tiius  reprebented  : — 

Luxlovam*  CUiM.  M«a«rfb(t*irm'  CLalma. 

Restricted  imports.    )       (  Unrestricted  imports. 
Unrestricted  expMta.  /       (.  Restricted  exports. 

nieaa  inpoula  and  owta  lalato  oa|y  to  weal  in  ata  na> 
manolhetnred  state.  The  landownera  wiahad  to  Iraap  eat 

foreign  wool,  that  their  own  miifht  command  a  higher 
price  ;  and  at  the  same  time  wished  for  an  unrestricted 
foreign  market  for  their  o»vn  wool.  The  manufacturers,  on 
the  other  hand,  wished  for  a  free  import  of  foreign  wool, 
beeauea  it  was  best  adapted  for  their  work :  and  at  the 
aaaa  ttna  wiehad  (0  prevent  tha  eivatt  of  Britiili  wQolt  aa 
a  noana  of  nonopoliring  woollan  menoibotBree.  Eaeh 
party  aigtted  consistentiy  with  Uberal  policy  in  one  irv- 
stance,  but  displayed  the  narrow  spirit  of  monopoly  in  the 
other :  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  on  each  side,  a  liberal 
and  an  illiberal ;  ai^  the  two  partiee  were  so  far  pretty 
equally  matched. 

In  nMMt  of  tha  eubea<inent  iminainna  tekin  bf  Iha 
two  partiee  in  lefcienea  to  tha  wool  tmda,  the  paara  and 
commoners  belonging  to  Yorkshire  generally  took  the 
manufacturers'  view  of  the  question  ;  while  those  in  the 
?*lieep-rearing  counties  took  the  opposite  view  ;  and  peti- 
tions and  resolutions  were  poured  forth  ia  abundance  by 
both  parties.  In  1816  the  matter  was  brought  <m  in  par> 
liameot  by  tha  aflricnUniists,  and  loat  bgr  OBljy  n  vaiy  antoll 
majority ;  hot  in  fhe  fiillowing  yeer  tile  eonntiy  wee  taken 
by  surprise  by  a  (jovemraent  proposition,  which  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  to  increase  the  import  duty  oa  tb'-eign 
w  ool  from  (I*.  SJ.  to  56#.  per  cwt.  This  did  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  manufacturers,  wtio  were  soon  in  a  condition  to 
show  that  the  high  duty  occasioned  a  considerable  dadilM 
in  the  export  of  woollen  gooda  {  ainoa,  while  on  tha  ana 
hand,  die  English  wool,  onmlsed  with  fbraign,  waa  un- 
fitted Ibr  the  production  of  fine  cloth,  to  on  the  other 
hand,  the  expense  of  using  high  taxed  foreign  wool  pre- 
vented them  from  oonipoting  anaoaaiflilif  wM  ' 
manufactureia. 

Me  «C  tta  wMlkn'tMfia,  partly  ( 
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fiur-nt,  on  iMs  impoliiic  fax,  was  one  of  tho  mo'.'iug  cau6M 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  north  between  1819  and  1821  ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  govemment  waa  repeati  iily 
directed  to  thii  aitter,  oy  the  oppoute  itatnaeiito  of  dit- 
ftreat  |Mvtiat.  An  attempt  waa  nue  in  ptrlianient  to  get 
the  tax  repealed  in  1820.  but  without  success.  On  Mnrdi 
13,  1821,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  made  an  announcement  in 
the  House  of  Lortis,  in  reply  tij  pi-titions  on  the  subject, 
which  is  important  as  being  perhape  the  first  distinct 
authoritatiTe  raecttnition  of  those  just  prindplea  which  had 
hitherto  been  mgiMted  tnr  both  parties.  Aqpeaki^ff  of  the 
■nmilhetiiren,  lie  eaid,  *  It  had  ori^nally  boon  onorad  to 
them,  before  the  enactment  of  the  tie  v  duties,  that  if  they 
themselves  would  ai^e  to  a  free  pxpoi  t  of  wool,  then  po- 

Vprumf-nt  would  relinquish  the  duty  no^v  cnm]'l;'.in*'il  iif;' 

that  IS,  that  the  government  would  adopt  a  liberal  system 
on  the  one  hand,  if  the  manufactuien  would  do  ao  on  the 
other.  Thia  waa  clearly  the  ■iiiwhriiim  of  ut  inportant 
principle,  wUch,  if  astod  on  evlier,  wodd  haTe  wrought 
Taluable  results.  But  the  woollen  mnrufacturern  would 
not  accept  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  tiu»  expense  of  what 
they  seemed  to  think  a  (freater  evil — the  free  exportation  of 
British  wool ;  and  consequently  the  attempt  (ell  to  the 
ground.  Throughout  1822  and  1828  ropaued  meetings 
were  held,  spflcebea  awde*  and  petitioM  flgatd ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Rabiliioon  ^lOw  eari  of  Ripon),  after 
alluding  to  the  peculiar  tinge  of  monopaH'  sfio  , n  i;i  the 
arguments  of  both  parties,  propoeed  to  admd  the  export  of 
British  wool  at  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound,  and  tne  im- 
port of  foreign  wool  at  an  equal  duty — thus  showing  to 
both  parties  the  same  meed  of  fidnMM.  Neither  j»rty 
seemed  Teiy  well  pleased  with  the  pvopon).  but  mioaaters 
brought  it  before  parliament,  and  cairiod  it  into  a  law.  In 
the  following  year,  1825,  Mr.  Huskisaon  carried  sorrn  (,f 
his  measures,  which  still  further  opened  the  woollen  ti  adc. 

Two  years  jM-sscd  ovr-r  p:.-tty  <|inetlv  ;  b'lt  in  1S2h  the 
wool-growers  renewed  their  old  complaints,  and  asked  for 
the  re-imposition  of  the  export  duty  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing to  them  hitler  Pfieea  mr  their  wool.  The  Houae  of 
.iMds  appointed  a  Coanmttee  of  Inqdiy.  bcfbro  whom 
were  examined  witnest«a  in  favour  respectirely  of  all  the 
four  sub-parfiefl  (for  the  manuiartureni  were  often  alluded 
In  \f,  beiiip  diviijed  into  the  '  I  sng-wool  interest'  and  the 
•  sliort-rtool  interest ;'  while  the  wool-growers  were  in 
some  cases  the  '  Merino  interest,*  and  in  others  the  'South 
Down  interest').  The  evideooe  takon  before  the  com- 
mittee appeal!  to  have  oonviooed  Hie  government  that  it 
would  be  wrong  policy  to  re-impose  the  impnrt  disty  as  a 
profecthre  measure;  and  there  has  not  Hince  tht  ii  been  any 
renevral  of  the  obnaxKius  duties. 

Many  of  ihe  legislative  enactments  here  alluded  to  de- 

Send  eridently  on  some  peculiarity  in  foreign  wool  which 
(•  it  for  manu&cture ;  ud  thia  waa  atrikiiuhf  iihiatrated 
In  tfao  ofidence  before  Htn  Loida*  OonMtteo  in  1828, 
where  aevenl  eminent  manufacturers  stated  that  thev 
eould  scarcely  find  a  sale  for  any  woollen  cloths  if  made 
wholly  of  Engliiih  \mio].  Tliis  superiority  in  the  Merino 
wool  led  to  a  laudable  attempt  on  the  part  of  George  III. 
to  introduce  the  Merino  sheep  into  England.  He  pro- 
duced a  new  breed  bgr  croeatog  the  MeriiH>  with  En^ish 
sheep,  and  triod  to  eombine  the  good  qualitiea  of  both. 
But  the  wool  never  attained  such  excellence  aatoindnee 
tilt  manufkettirers  to  give  a  pnce  adequate  to  the  trouble 
of  rearing  the  >hcep,  and  aPcr  sjme  time  thr  king  pre- 
sented his  flock  to  various  eminent  graziers.  In  Mr.  Bi»- 
choff"s  •  Hiatorj-  of  Wool'  there  are  letters  of  so  late  a  date 
aa  1842,  firom  Lord  Western,  the  object  of  which  ia  to  de- 
tail  hit  lordship's  proceedings  in  respect  to  some  Merino 
■littp preeunted  to  him  by  Oeorge  lit. :  by  crossing  Merinn 
raoiB  with  long-wool  ewes,  a  breed  had  been  pn  luce  I 

which  yif'IJs  a  good  carcass  for  tlit-:  ninrkpt  and  a  good 
fleece  wl  long  wool.  It  appears  however  that  the  produc- 
tion 01  short  or  clothing  wool,  for  which  the  Merino  sheep 
in  its  natural  state  is  so  valuable,  has  not  been  a  proposed 
oHapt  of  attainment  in  these  experinunta. 

Tb*  wool  of  the  goat  [Aiianu;  CAsaicBRB;  Goat; 
Tnnr),  at  a  material  in  the  manoflieture  of  shawls,  has 

Dpon  an  object  of  some  attention  among  imturalists  and 
graiierv.  la  the  hitic]*ta  just  referred  to,  the  nature  of 
uiis  wool  and  the  places  of  growth  are  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  fitting  here  to  ailude  to  an  attempt  made  to  naturalise 
in  England  the  animals  which  yield  this  beautiAil  shawl- 
vool :  tba  •  IkaonMioiia '  of  tba  Soeia^  of  Alto  it 


thonfy  Ab  it  the  year  1820  two  agents  were  te  nt  .i 
by  the  French  government  to  Tibet,  for  the  purpose  o 
bringing  some  of  the  shawl-goats  to  Europe.  After  man; 
difilQultiaib  afew  of  the  goattnodied  Faiit  in  1823^  ^ 
which  Mr.  Tower,  a  gentleman  of  Biiex,  procured  twt 

rams  and  t^vo  cwcs  Thc:=i"'  he  trr.ilcd  rartfull y.  nriil  1;^ 
1828  his  stock,  increased  to  27,  and  in  ItiSS  to  more  lhai 
50.  Mr.  lover  had  a  shawl  or  two  made  from  the  vezxjl 
but  the  (jii  uitity  yielded  bv  each  animal  was  »o  email  at 
to  render  the  attempt  a  failure  in  a  commercial  point  a 
view.  Since  than  tttcni|rts  have  bean  tttda  to  eowbint 
tha  Gtriiuniv  with  the  Angora,  bat  we  do  not  knam  wHk 
what  result. 

A  few  statiaticaJ  lielaila  may  now  be  given  lo  ahow  tb< 
nat  iro  ar.d  tx'ent  of  the  wool-trade,  in  respect  lx)th  to 
Bntish  and  to  foreign  produce.  These  will  be  derived 
chiefly  from  Mr.  BischotTs  work,  which,  published  u 
1842,  bringa  down  tha  infomattmi  nearly  to  that  period. 

In  the  year  1800  Ur.  Lnooodi  oatimatcd  the  quaati^af 
wool  produced  in  England  and  Walas  thus 

Short  wool    .         •    202,737  paoks 
Long  wool    ,         .     131,794  « 
Skin  wool    .        •      84^706  » 


Mr.  Hubbard's  estimate  for  1828 


383,236  ft 


Sliort  wool 

Long  wool 


129,917 
263.847  "  „ 
6M»  n 


400,140  „ 

a  pack  being  equal  to  240  lbs.  It  has  often  been  as«er!ei 
that  the  attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  Engluii 
niutlun  !i;i ve  deteriorated  the  quultty  01  Uu  tine  wool,  but 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  long  wool ;  and  thia  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  numbers  here  given. 

Mr.  Bischoif  giyct  a  table  to  show  the  anaotitar  of 
foreign  wool  imported  arery  year  fh)m  1741  to  1841.  lUa 
wa  will  condense  to  a  quinquennial  form,  thus : — 


Fbreign  Wool  imported  into  the  UniM  Kingdom, 


1771 
1776 
17H1 
1786 
1701 

These 


Ibi. 

1329,772 
2,062,628 
2,478,332 
1,554,637 
8,014,511 

numbers  i 


4,510.r>34 
7,371.774 
7.333,993 
4,739,972 


1796 

imi 

1806 
1811 

Mie  iMao.241 

fTicicnflv  show  how 


0.770.103 
182tj  43.796,281 
1831  31.652,029 
1836  64,239,947 
IMI  40.710,398 

prone  Enk^lub 


woollen  nianuitiiiture  is,  when  left  to  itself,  to  deiive  aid 
from  the  use  of  foreign  wool. 

All  the  finer  wooia  used  to  be  brought  from  toain ;  bat 
in  1765  the  elector  of  Saxony  import^  into  fait  dooinioai 
a  few  Merino  sheep,  which  have  nad  a  most  surprising  is- 
fluence  on  the  trade  in  wool.  The  Saxony  Merinoe,  instead 
of  dt't'iineralinfr,  improved  upon  tiirir  Sjiaiiish  prtipenitfi^ 
atid  tlie  wool  affonlcd  by  them  lias  aimoet  dnven  the 
Spanish  wool  ont  cf  the  ih^iah  narint*  Una  WKf  be 
shown  thus : — 

1800.      .  uio.  uaa, 
Wool  imported     ihs.        Hm.  m. 

from  Spain  .  OMSM  B^9Be,««]7  3^228 
Wool  imported 

fromGemMny  412^94  778335  5,113,442  21 312,091 
From  whic  h  it  appears  that  in  1800  thr  imports  of  wad 
from  Spam  ^ire  14  times  as  large  a:t  from  Germany: 
whereas  in  1840  those  from  Germany  were  17  times  a 
large  as  thoi^e  from  Smin,  miil['"ig  a  relative  increase  d 
238  to  1  in  lavour  of  Germtay  in  forty  ytais. 

Another  table  girea  the  pn^portionB  imported  fmn  Jl 
diffisieni  eountritt  in  nine  lueeeanye  yean ;  faut  H  of 
these  are  so  small  in  amount  tlwt  thqr 
be  grouped  together,  thus  :— 

72,778 

'20,714 
14,948 
12,242 
I837. 


13.999 
16,279 
44,038 

lKj8.  1KJ9. 


Rtfni  Oennany 

,,  Spain 
„  Australia. 

«  AUothea 

.....     ..,„.  1 

FVomGefOMf  53,359  79,320  6a68-2  63,,?70 

H  Spain    «  13,162  8,577  11.730  6^ 

«  Analnlia  aS318  82,800  8lbU»  41W  ttjHi 

.,  Mothea  Mm  AMMO  74^  80^ 


881892  oain 

37,482  TJViJj 
1.^.  \m 
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The  value  of  English  wool  from  1741  to  1790  wm  from 
ed.  to  I3d.  per  lb. ;  the  lowcrt  priee  being  in  177%^  the 
highest  in  1772,  and  the  most  usual  from  8a.  to  M.  Prom 
1791  to  1840  the  price  ol'  South  Down  wool  varied  from 
7d.  in  1829  to  36rf.  in  1809 ;  while  that  of  Kent  lonp 
wool,  within  the  same  period,  varied  from  0<i.  in  1829  to 
24d.  in  1818.  In  1824  the  restrictions  to  the  exportation 
of  British  wool  were  removed ;  the  exports  were  18,000  lbs. 
» that  fMtr,  nOyOOO  lbs.  in  1827.  and  nearly  ifiBOfiOO  lbs. 
In  IMO;  thus  diowing;  that  both  the  imparts  ind  exports 
of  wool  have  p:rH!itTiou-]y  incrca'-ed.  wh pit  the  commerce 
in  this  article  was  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course. 

WOOL-TREE,  a  species  of  Eriodendron,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Stercuiiacec.  The 
wool-trees  are  large  trees,  irilh  «  spongy  wood  which  is 
used  for  little  benoM  nMldng  canoes  in  the  diatndi  wliere 
they  grow.  The  Itxwm  ere  palmate,  and  the  flowen  are 
large,  red,  white,  or  scarlet,  and  rising  singly  or  in  clusters 
from  the  sides  or  tops  of  the  branches.  The  caljrx  is  naked, 
irrcffula:  ■  y  5  lobed.  with  the  lobes  usually  twin  ;  the  petals 
are  5,  joined  together,  and  are  oonnectea  with  the  column 
of  the  stamens  at  the  base.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens 
eve  Joined  UMwther  into  a  short  tube  at  tlie  beee.  and 
diTided  into  S  oundlci  at  the  apex :  theee  handles  eie  tli- 
form,  and  each  bears  1,  2,  or  3  linear  or  anfractuous  anthers 
at  the  apex,  which  have  the  appearance  of  one  anther, 
and  are  either  adnate  or  versatile.  The  stigma  is  5-  or  G- 
cleft.  There  are  six  species  of  Eriodendron,  five  of  which 
are  natives  of  America,  and  one  of  A^ia  and  Africa. 

£.  atUraeiuutum  fant  venatile  anfractuous  antheta; 
lewret  mth  A,  7.  or  8  entire  cuspidate  leaflets,  glaueom 
beneath  and  a  usually  prickly  trunk.  This  tree  attains  a 
height  of  130  feet  or  more.  There  are  two  varieties 
described,  the  one  growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
other  in  Guinea.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  The  Indian  species,  if.  a.  Indieum^  has  flowers 
yellowish  inside  and  white  outside,  whibt  the  Qninea 
species,  B.  a.  Afrieanum,  has  large  erimion  flowers.  In 
Guinea  this  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  nn  J  ♦iille.st  of  (he 
forest-trees,  and  the  trunk  is  employed  lor  making  the 
largest-sized  canoes. 

E.  Samamna  has  versatile  anfractuous  anthers ;  leaves 
with  5-7  oblong,  quite  entbe,  acuminated  leaflets;  the 

Ktak oborateljrniatuiate, eoWred with giattrous down  on 
B  outride.  The  flowers  are  cream-oolooFed  and  are 
•merited  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  wool  contained 
111  t:.e  tniit  is  called  in  Brazil  Samamna,  and  ia  used  for 
.uitfin^'  pillows,  bolsters,  beds,  See  Itis  flmnd  iaBitiil 
near  the  river  Yupura. 

E.  Jatminodorum  has  anftnetuous  anthers;  a  jointed 
style;  leaves  with  8  ovate,  aeute.  entire  leaflets;  the 
petals  reflemd ;  the  tube  of  the  stsmens  thickened  at  the 
•  (  P  and  nntire,  with  the  filaments  1-anthered.  This  plant 
Is  a  native  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Mines  Novas.  It 
hjiJi  white  flowers  smellinR  very  like  to  those  of  the  jair* 
mine,  whence  its  name.  The  wool-trees  may  be  grown  in 
this  countrr  with  heat  They  may  Inb  propagated  by  cut- 
tinn  whidi  will  root  freely  in  sand  under  a  baml-glaas, 
bntflie phnts ^leh  are  produced  from  seeds  thrive  oeat. 
They  do  not  usually  produce  their  beautiful  flowers  till 
they  are  of  large  size  in  their  native  countries ;  therefore  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  tbqr  •bouU  flowtr  in  this  coQiitiy. 
(Don's  Miller.) 

WOOLD,  WOUD.  or  WELD,  is  the  oonmon  name 

R'ven  to  one  of  the  species  of  l^eda,  a  gemis  of  plants 
e  type  of  the  natural  order  Resedacese,  to  which  the 
common  mignonette  belongs.  The  genus  Reseda,  from 
.srdo,  to  calm  or  appease,  because  it  is  applied  as  a 
fomentation  to  relieve  pain,  is  known  by  the  flowers  pos- 
sessing a  calyx  almost  divided  to  the  base  with  four,  five, 
or  six  narrow  segments ;  the  petals  are  cleft  and  equal  in 
mmdxr  to  the  segments  of  the  calyx  t  the  canenle  is  Uad- 
dery,  and  has  a  note  tt  the  top  wh«n  ripe.  All  the  speeiee 
b«longingto  this  ^nus  arc  herbaceous  or  di^tly  shrubby 
plants.  The  species  known  by  the  name  of  "oold  is  the 
Resfida  luteola ;  it  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Dyers' 
Weed,  Yellow  Weed,  and  Wild  Woad  It  has  lanceolate 
entire  leaves,  fUrnialied  with  a  tooth  ju  uach  side  at  the 
bnae ;  the  ealyx  4-oIefti  the  upper  petal  guioquefid,  the 
IntMil  petals  triftd,  and  Hm  lower  ones  hold  or  simple. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  all  Europe  in  pastures,  fallow- 
llelda,  drv  banks,  oM  walls,  and  waste  places.  It  is  abun- 
dniitlndfeiitBntiin,«lMn  it  la  oftan  eultivited.  Tliia 


plant  was  Ibrmerlv  made  much  use  of  for  the  sake  of  the 
yeUoer  cto  which  it  imparts  to  cotton,  wotri,  rilk,  and 
linen.  The  demand  for  this  dye  is  not  conrtant,  so  that 
varying  quantities  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  sold  for 
very  different  prices.  The  mode  of  using  the  plant  as  a 
dye  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  gathered  green,  and  treated 
as  wo«ui  and  indigo;  but  it  is  mostly  collected  when  dry, 
and  a  decoction  is  made  for  the  purpoae  of  dyeing.  The 
colouiios  nutter  of  the  daot  has  been  separated  Chev* 
reul,  and  called  Lutrntam.  It  may  be  obtained  by  8ul>- 
linuition  in  the  form  of  long  needle-like  transparent  yellow 
crystals.  It  is  only  sparingly  s^oiuble  in  water;  it  is  quite 
soluble  in  alcohol  ana  sether,  and  combines  with  botli  acids 
and  bases.  After  boiling  the  plant  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  a  clear  decoction  is  the  result,  which  is  rapidly 
decompoaed  in  the  air.  Hence  the  neeeisity  of  using  this 
dye  immediatdy.  The  ftiHowhig  taUe  givea  the  lesult  of 
the  action  of  certain  leegents  on  the  decoctiHon>- 

Solution  of  isinglass  .  *  .  a  sli^fat  turbi^y. 
Litmus-paper  a  fidnt  reddenfaig. 

Potash  lye  a  golden  yellow  tinL 

Solution  of  alum    .    •    .    .  a  faiul  yellow. 

Protoxide  salts  of  tin  •    •    .a  rich  yellow* 

Acetate  of  lead     ....  ditto. 

Salts  of  copper     ....  a  dii^  yellow-brown. 

Sulphate  of  red  oxide  of  iron   a  brown,  pausing  into  olive. 

A  green  dye  is  produced  by  dipping  blue  cloths  in  a 
decoction  of  woold.  A  lac  is  also  made  from  the  decoc- 
tion with  alum,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potessa.    The  pigment  known  bv  the  name  of  Dotch 

pink  is  obtained  from  the  Reseda  futcola.  Tlie  following 
account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant  is  taken  from 
Don's  'Gardeners  Dictionary;'  —  'The  seeds  are  sown 
usually  aHer  bariey  is  taken  off  the  ground  in  autumn,  or 
it  is  very  commonly  sown  with  barley  in  the  spring;  hat 
the  ftfstnode  is  the  best,  beeaose  tne  plbuts  make  some 
progress  the  Itrst  year,  and  in  the  fellownig  season  they 
will  be  twice  the  size  of  those  sown  in  spring.  After  the 
ground  haa  been  well  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  broad-cast,  of  which  one  gallon  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  poor,  it  wiU 
not  require  any  dung.  The  best  crops  howerer  will  he 
the  result  of  drilling  and  cotttvattog  tM  crop  alone.  The 
drills  may  be  a  foot  apart,  and  the  fdanta  m  hidies  dis- 
t;iii(  e  in  the  rows.  The  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  by  hoeing.  When  seeds  are  required  a  small  por- 
tion should  be  left  standing  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
plants  should  be  pulled  as  the  seeds  ripen.  Ttie  whole 
crop  may  be  cleared  off  before  the  time  of  sowing  wheal, 
which  is  the  best  crop  to  follow  dyer's-woold.  The  CTOp 
is  taken  by  pulling  the  entire  plant ;  some  pnll  it  when  in 
flower,  others  pull  it  earlier,  but  the  last  appears  to  be 
the  best.  In  performing  the  work  tlie  plants  are  drawn 
up  by  the  roots  in  snisill  handful*,  and  set  up  to  dry  after 
being  tied  with  one  of  tlie  stalks;  sometimes  however  they 
become  sufficiently  dry,  without  being  set  up,  by  turning. 
These,  after  they  have  been  eompletdydrisat  are  tied  up 
into  bundles,  and  soM  tnr  the  name  of  nW-eord.* 

y,nn:{  n=^  observed  witri  regard  to  the  nodding  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers  possessed  by  the  woold,  that  they  toilowed 
the  course  of  the  sun  in  their  nutation,  and  that  they  even 
did  this  when  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds.  They  point 
to  the  east  in  the  morning,  to  the  south  at  nooil^  to  IAm 
west  in  the  eveniac,  and  to  tiie  north  at  night. 

(Don'bUiller;  Burnett's  OutUnet;  Ure^  JMsMDNory  of 
Art*  and  Manufacturer.) 

WOOLER.  rNoaria'MUKBLAND.l 

WOOLHOUSE,  JOHN  THOMAS  an  Knglish  surgeon 
who  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  throughout 
Europe,  ud  became  known  to  the  mineipal  men  of  eeienee 
of  his  day.  He  wrote  many  worn  on  the  eye  and  ita 
diseases.  They  are  all  written  in  FVench,  and  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  nave 
resided  in  France.  His  best  works  are  ms  *  Catalogue 
d  lnstrumeus  pour  ies  Operations  des  Yeux,'  published  in 
Kvo.  at  Paris  in  1696,  and  his  *  Experiences  des  diff^rentea 
Operations  mannellea  et  dee  Gutosons  qpieillq^  qu'il  * 
practiqu^es  anx  Teux.*  TMs  last  book,  which  contains  a 

goor!  account  of  the  various  operation?!  pc'-forTncd  nt  the 
time  it  was  wnttcn,  was  published  at  Pans,  in  1711.  His 

hooka  an  all  uritlen  in  on  inflated  a^l^  and  mn  ev»> 
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dentiy  intended  to  wlTance  his  views  in  the  practice  of  his 
•It  U«  wiotc  ■odbift  HeieUt  oo  ths  Mai  of  eaUrael,  ia 
h«  eontmded  thttH  wm  not  in  <1m  cmtiUlin  lens. 

There  is  at  present  in  the  library  of  tlie  Collepe  of  Sur- 
geons, London,  a  manuscript  work  by  Woolhouse,  entitled 
*  IVmit^  dfs  Maladiis  de  I  CTilil,'  in  two  volunit'S  quarto. 
This  work  is  more  complete  than  his  uther  works,  but  wa« 

amr  published. 
(jmSg.  M0d,i  WmOioim%  mritt  at  OoU^Be  cC  Sur- 

'*W(X)TJ  F.N'  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES. 
The  manuiactures  in  wool  and  in  worsted  are  so  closely 
connected,  m  rtlerence  both  to  their  jjast  history  and  to 
the  industrial  arrangements  mvolved  in  them,  that  it  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  of  them  under  me  heading.  Wools 
ai«  divided  into  two  great  elawei  cl9tkimg'4cool»  and 
eomKnf'moU,  or  ihertAmU  and  loHg-4gool»;  and  tiie 
fa'):;cs  wovrn  from  them  are  termed  iroolletix  or  v^nrttedt 
acLt  i i.hr.i,^  ;ta  the  one  or  tlie  otluT  i.s  employed,  t'lothing- 
\vtMjl>  p(t>sc»s  in  hi^li  pt'rfi'i-tion  tliat  peculiar  property 
which  enabk'ii  the  fibres  to  '  felt '  or  interlace  one  among 
another,  and  to  form  thereby  the  dense  compact  material 
3f  which  men's  garmeota  are  to  largely  made  in  ttua  ooun* 
try  [Hat,  p.  64;  Shksp,  s.8S6]  ;  wtnreas  conibing*>woo]8, 
thonijh  long  in  fibre,  are  aeficient  in  the  feltinc^  property, 
and  are  therefore  employed  for  stuffs,  merinos,  hosiery,  and 
a  lar^e  number  of  fabrics  which  do  nut  undergo  the  lelting 
or  iuutng  process.  The  manner  in  w  hich  these  differences 
ifliMt  the  routine  of  manufacture  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

ftiiprabaUetlMtno  other  of  the  textile  oHuidhiBtana 
kao  antient  m tiiat  oTivooi.  Sheep  were  reaied  fWna  tiie 
earliest  times,  and  there  can  be  littio  doubt  that  the  use  of 
the  wool  for  clothing  was  soon  adopted.  If  a  mass  of 
wo  iiU  ti  fibres  be  pressed  firmly  together  in  a  flat  layer, 
the  fibres,  by  virtue  of  their  felting  property,  will  cohere 
into  a  continuous  sheet  even  without  the  process  of  weav- 
inf;  andthkpropeTtarooaMnotlMl  toattnetnotioa.  Ihe 
puMgeatotbeBMewbidi  aeen  to  allode  tofhatwof 
woollen  garments  are  well  known ;  and  we  have  indirect 
evidence  from  various  ouarters  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
a  similar  custom  in  the  East  generally,  in  t  arly  time*.  The 
minning  of  the  fibres  was  most  probably  effected  by  tlw 
njpm-,  while  the  thistle  or  teaxle,  as  at  present,  was  used 
to  eonb  ont  the  fibeaa;  the  dyeing  of  the  Uueada,  teo,  it 
M  qoito  ovident,  waa  well  vndantood  tor  the  aatianlB. 
Among  *he  Greeks  and  Romans  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  of  a  domestic  character;  but  yet  it  would  seem  timt 
the  dolliiiiii  of  iarj^e  armies  must  have  required  arran|!re- 
ments  of  a  more  cxteiiKive  kind.  The  natives  of  India, 
after  the  epoch  of  the  Macedoi^n  conquests  in  that 
oouatry,  made  shawl-elotha  of  nqoiaite  baaaty*  conoaU 
tog,  aa  ia  supposed,  of  rfwit  wool  wwvan  wMmmI  Ihlting; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  tom  derived  r.ome  of 
their  modes  of  proceeding  ttom  mbIi  ft  quarter.  But 
however  thui  may  be,  the  Rocnaoa  if  Mth  anna  wore 
woollen  garments  very  generally. 

The  decay  of  the  arts  consequent  on  the  ifiuption  of  the 
barbanaas  into  KoBM  did  not  appear  to  ham  eitandad  to 
this  maawfhetara;  woalaa  ctoHdng  wna  atHl  naade  to 
flsost  of  the  countries  where  the  Romans  had  established 
colonies  ;  and  there  arc  indications  tliat  m  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  munufacture  became  the  occiipation  of  a  particu- 
lar fraternity  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  wool  employed 
was  at  firrt  the  produce  of  their  own  countiy ;  Uit  tney 
afterwards  impmted  wool  finon  other  ooomtriea.  and  eor- 
ried  on  the  tnaniitortnre  to  endi  an  ««tent  that  ^  Low 
Countries  became  in  a  great  measure  the  clothin:,'  di-'rict 
for  Europe.  Spain  produced  cloth  for  herself  and  a^'fjuired, 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  considerable  reputatioti  fur 
the  beauty  of  the  fabrics  produced,  consequent,  we  may 
suppose,  on  the  fine  wool  which  the  Spanish  sheep  have 
for  centuries  produced.  The  Italians  and  Fieoch  entered 
vpon  tliis  manolkctare  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  tioM  of  WilHani  the  ( 'on<iueror,  an  inundation 
which  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  drove  many  of  the 
clothiers  into  other  countries,  and  some  of  tlieni  came 
to  Enf^land.  W  illiam  of  MaimektHiry  says  tliat  the  king, 
Fiad  of  such  an  accession,  placed  these  Flemish  clothiers 
first  in  Carlisle  and  then  in  the  western  ooantiee.  JtrooL 
that  time  the  mention  of  clothiers  is  freqeent  to  the 
okl  ehronides;  London,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
Tarir,  Nottinglmn,  and  Winchester,  being  enuneiated  as 
wimieto  too  wa—toatow  waaartad—j 


wool  and  tlie  uae  of  fingliah  wool  only  in  our  mani 
ladati  m  wmmmmk  tf  dllto  iMii»  iMipt 

wooUen  mawnlbelwwi  wanM  bo  ns  MaHiltobto  \ 


other  towns  there  were  clotb-dealen  who  paid  a  hcenee- 
dnty  to  the  iBBg  fcr  the  priniaga  of  baring  >nd  aeliinK  ^red 
doflM.  It  haa  ttoenatotod  [Woot  Aire  wa  Woot  TfcA»a) 

that  the  king  frequently  had  connderable  revenups  frotn 
English  wool;  and  this  circumstance  led  tu  the  enact- 
ment of  many  lawBj_  tending  to  the  exclu»ior.  of  forticn 

manufjactum. 
:unnr  and 

DO  aa  laaHnaoia  lOr  n  n* 

tent  as  for  the  absurdity  of  the  laws  themselves.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Spanish  wool  from  £n;<iiiili  brosd-cloth;  the 
limitation  of  the  width  of  broad-cloth  to  two  yards;  the 
determination  of  the  width  of  striped  cloth  made  at 
Bristol ;  the  appointment  of  towoa  where  alone  cloth  cooid 
be  bought  and  aold;  the  iwoiidiaoat  of  tha  oAae  a( 
king's  Aulnagmr,  wfaoM  dntjr  n  waa  to  attend  Am  «ialb> 
markets,  and  measure  all  the  cloth  sold,  to  see  that  thert 
was  no  deficiency  of  length,  and  Nvho  received  a.  fee  far 
every  piece  of  cloth  to  which  he  attached  his  seal  ;  the 
prohilntion  to  export  wooiien  cloths  until  Jthey  had  been 
fulled ;  the  granting (tf  penniesion  to  maice  eertain  eoans 
loadaofolottitbioo<qaaitoai«fayaidtowidlli:  thaftiiae 
of  a  IdriaaBaal  to  piaeaa  of  cMh  wraagbkteUNidaaaai 


the  suburbs- these  are  some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  go- 
vemment  tried  or  hoped  to  regulate  the  mannfafiture ;  and 
they  will  semtoaoavqraaiMaof  tkafwaaal  aimmtor 

of  othei*. 

Edwaid  in.  braagU  aboat  a  gnat  cxteaeioo  of  tta 
maaalMtoia  by  iaritrng  toar  eome  lUltol  waaTete  fhaa 
the  NodMriaaAL  FUkrt  to  Ma  *Gharoli  IBatory,'  givesa 

very  quaint  account  of  the  matter.  English  wool  was  »ai  1 
to  be  worked  up  more  successfully  in  the  Netherlandstiuui 
in  England ;  and  Edward  thought  that  by  getting  ever 
some  of  the  Flemings  to  this  countiy,  he  could  ianrave 
the  native  manufacture.  This  seems  to  have  baen  aaat| 
and  the  ibilowiag  distribution  of  the  aHmuto0tnr% 
quent  ea  ^  tounigration,  shown  how  widrijr  thia  toaaaa 
of  industry  became  spread — Norfolk,  Aistiana ;  Soflblk. 
baize  ,  £o»ex,  sa\s  and  serges;  Kent,  broad-cloth  ;  DevM, 
kerseys;  Gloucestershire,  cloth;  Worcestershire,  cloth; 
Wales  friezea;  WeataMraiand,  cU^h;  Yorlcafaire,_eiolh; 
SomeiaaMhiia,  aai|ia( 


I 


For  aareral  rrfgna  aobsequent  to  ttat  «f  SdwnaA  IlL  Ito 

woollen  cloths  made  in  England  appear  to  have  h*tn 
chiefly  of  a  coarse  quality  ;  the  majority  of  the  manufac- 
turers directing  their  attention  chiefly  to  worsted  fabnc* 
while  the  finer  broad-cloths  were  imported  frooi  ~ 
a  proof  that  the  exertions  of  Xdwan*  thoagh 
m  respeet  to  the  extent  of  the  manulkcture^wiaMaataato 
reapeet  to  quality.   By  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  IIm  «p 
porta  of  Ens^lish  cloths  became  very  large,  insOMMk  tiat 
when,  through  foreign  wars,  the  markets  of  Spam  aadtto 
Netherlands  were  closed  to  (he  Kmrii»b,  preat  oomplainu 
arose  among  the  manuiiacturers,  w  ho  could  not  eeJl 
cloth  which  they  sent  to  Blaekwell  Hall,  a  Uad  af  Cloth 
Hall  whaawr  ImAm  dtw'tnifini  ■i  iiilaiiila  aiiawaiiiiai 
Aboat  tUa  timo  Hio  mamrfhelaia  totlM  oaaattoaafIaB» 

set,  Glonceater,  Wilts,  and  Worcester  was  limited  to  cor- 
porate towns ;  and  the  most  absurd  laws  were  passed  tc 
confine  it  to  those  favoured  spots;  but  dunnjr  the  rei|^  ot 
Elizabeth,  owing  partly  to  many  of  these  restrictioaa  bctof 
rMBBfod»  aad  partly  to  the  inunieration  into  SaflnA  « 
auuw  waavammvoa  flfaaithaNauariaada  tor  tka  ponaaa* 
ttoaa  of  the  dake  of  Aka,a  aowidaHMaadvaBea  waamaie 
in  the  English  manufacture.  In  the  following  reign  rht 
English  dyers  bucceeded  in  obtaining  a  law  pnmibiting  tii^ 
export  of  cloth  in  the  white  or  undyed  state,  under  the  ei- 
pectation  that  they  would  be  K*inen  thereby ;  l>at,  liU 
many  other  monopolies,  it  defeated  its  own  aim ;  the  Doifk 
aad  (iiinaaai  raluaed  to  bw  Bagliah  ctoth  to  the  4^ 
alato^  aad  lhaa  tha  oapofto  Ml  aa  aaomMNHly  that  dyers  ss 
well  as  manufacturers  lost  by  0W  inpolitio  protobttion. 

Dunns:  the  time  of  the  fltoaite  a  narrow  policy  almc«- 
ruined  the  manufacture.  At  one  time  there  was  en  sV 
tcmpt  to  (ret  all  Spanish  wool  brought  to  this  country,  aed 
to  no  other  count nes ;  at  another  time  the  exportalies 
of  EogtiBh  wool,  of  fiillefe'-earth.  aad  other  matarialssf 
iiimiuniHlBfo,  waa  prahibited ;  BagUsh  eloUnem  lefiiead  a 
receive  Flemmgs  among  them,  from  a  Ceeling  of  jealousir : 
the  Loodou  merchants  procured  an  aet^^otobiting  aii 
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were  ptawd,  either  by  parlument  or  by  oorpo- 
.  tending  to  cripple  the  me  ipresd  of  the  trade 
mA  manufacture.   Ireland  suffered  severely  by  this  rais- 

( hicvou!^  system  ;  for  after  being  compelled  to  give  up  the 
exportation  of  cattle  to  Entfland,  on  account  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  g^raziers,  she  turned  attention  to  the  ^wth 
of  wool ;  but  this  offended  the  Engliiih  wool^growers  ;  and 
if  Irish  cloths  were  sent  to  England,  this  roused  the  oppo- 
attioa  of  Um  Baflish  clothiers ;  so  that  from  about  1640  to 
tiw  end  of  the  century  there  was  one  continooua  atninfle 
in  Ireland  to  bear  up  against  the  selfish  pofiflif  of  &lgEid 
in  respect  to  wool  and  its  manufactures. 

Throughout  the  crcaf  er  part  ofthc  eighteenth  Century  the 
manufacture  steadily  increased  in  Enghuid,  especially  in 
those  fabrics  made  oi  long  or  combing  wool.  When  the 
iaventions  in  ■pinninf-machineiy  gave  the  extmordinary 
impetus  to  the  ootton-nuuiufactiu«,  that  of  woollen  became 
thrown  comparatively  into  the  shade  ;  but  the  application 
of  improvi'ii  machinery  has  since  increased  the  power  of 
the  manulkcturers  ;  while  the  great  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  German  and  Australian  wools,  combined  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  oommeree 
and  interchange,  bid  fair  to  give  to  the  woollen  and  wonted 
manufactures  in  England  a  more  healthy  tone  than  they 
exhibited  at  thf  tnd  of  the  l^iat  century.  In  a  subsequent 
page  we  sive  a  few  statistical  details  illustrative  of  the  ex 
tent  oad  localiaatioo  of  tlie  maniifiuliiio. 


Processes  or  th  k  Woo  llkn  Manupactitiii, 

It  has  been  before  explained  that  the  woollen  tMnuflM- 
ture  relates  to  nioh  ftibrics  as  reqolro  the  we  of  dMitor 
felting  wool.  This  wool  undergoes  o  rvy  kum  minlMr  of 
prooemee  in  the  course  of  the  manufkoture.  »  we  take  a 

piece  of  broad-cloth  Asa.  representative  of  this  manufacture 
generally,  the  following  are  the  successive  processes  by 
\s  Ixich  it  is  produced  ^— 

1  floflia|tlMiradL     lOSmaiiiaf.      18  FollJii^. 
8  fcoonBgorwMMiig.  11  Koelnqr'        19  Soounng. 
8  ]>yeing  (when  dyed  12  Warping.        20  Tenterin^. 

in  the  wool).        13  Singeing.        21  Teazling. 
4  Willying.  14  Weaving.       122  Shearing. 

6  Picking.  16  Scouring.        23  Brushing. 

6  Oiling.  10  Dyeing  (when  24  Picking. 

7  Seribbling.  dvod  in  the  25  Fkeiwig. 

8  Carding.  oloth).        26  Pa^ng. 

9  Blubbing.  17  Burling. 

About  one«half  of  these,  in  the  roost  improved  forms  of 
proceedini^  m  olIlBetod  bjr  mebineif ;  ana  the  ofbor  htif 
Djrhend. 

The  lorHnf  of  the  wool  la  the  flnt  operation,  end  la  one 

of  much  importance,  sinrethOOjielityof  the  cloth  depends 
ereatly  on  a  due  admixture  oT  different  kind.s  of  wool. 
Eiu-)i  pack  of  wool  contains  many  different  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  fleece  whence  it  was  taken,  and 
other  circumatanceB;end  much  tact  and  discrimination  are 
called  to  in  the  eq^ratioo.  The  aorter  haa  to  make  his 
eeleetioB  fai  relation  to  the  Jbunen,  the  j«{/hMM,  the 
strength,  the  colour,  the  cleannest,  and  the  irei^fit  of  the 
wool ;  and  in  reference  to  these  qualitu's  he  separates  the 
wool  into  many  parcels,  vrhich  receive  the  names  of — 
'  prime,'  '  choice,'  '  super,'  '  head,'  '  downrights,'  '  seconds,' 
'fine  abbL*  'coarse  acb,'  'livery,'  &c.  With  respect  to 
flnenoM^  Dr.  Fany  found  that  the  finest  fibre  is  that  of 
Sponiah  ewe.  tiie  mean  dtemefer  ofwMeh  is  of  an  Ineh ; 
while  the  coarsest  is  that  of  Wilts  ewe.  meaJiuring  ^  of  an 
inch.  All  woolly  fibres  are  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other  ;  but  the  less  the  difference  in  that  respect,  the  more 
valuable  is  the  wool;  and  this  is  one  of  the  favourable 

Eoints  in  Merino  wool.  According  to  the  kind  of  goodsto 
e  made,  so  do  ttiii  aemal  qoalitiea  ia  wool  reqime  to  be 
•tudied ;  and  henee  the  hnportanee  of  the  woo!-eottert 
occupation. 

Wnen  the  proper  kinds  are  selected,  they  are  next 
washed  or  xcnurea,  to  fccc  them  from  the  grea-sc  which  in- 
variably attaches  to  them.  The  wool  is  soaked  in  a  ley  of 
atale  urine  and  soap  at  a  temperature  of  abont  12i)°,  and 
aftarwarda  rinaed  with  cold  water.  In  laigo  manufact  on  en 
the  wool  b  peaaed  between  the  roHers  of  a  powerful  press 
■Iter  washing,  to  free  it  from  nearly  all  moisture. 

If  the  cloth  is  dyed  in  the  wool,  that  operation  succeeds 
the  scouring  ;  but  if  d^ed  'in  the  piece,'  many  other  pro- 
ccaeea  intervene ;  and  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of 
colour  aatoirtiieh  plaaMfoUoweo.  Sopporingtha  dye- 


ana- 

^  -   „   anu- 

factnre  ;  the  object  beingtoopen  and  JisentancK-  the  locks 
of  wool,  and  cleanse  them  from  sandy  and  other  loobC 
impurities.  Tlie  most  improved  machine  for  this  purpose 
is  that  made  by  Mr.  Lilly  of  Manchester,  which  acta  in  the 
followingmanner:— The  willy  iaa  kind  of  hollow  tran- 
catad  coMf  having  an  aik  nmning  through  its  centre ;  <m 
thb  aidi  are  tlxed  tiwee  wheels  of  different  diameters, 
bearing  on  their  circumference  four  longitudinal  bars 
studded  with  sharp  spikes.  The  cone  revolves  with  a 
rapuiity  of  three  or  four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute, 
within  an  outer  cylindrical  casing,  whose  inner  surface  is 
armed  with  anilar  apikes.  The  machine  is  fed,  by  means 
of  an  endleea  apron,  with  wool,  which  enters  at  the  small 
end  of  the  oone,  and  traTeli  to  the  hut:er  end  by  virtue  of 
the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  tne  rotiition.  As  it 
:  passes  onwards  between  and  amoni;  the  spikes.it  becomes 
'  opened  and  disentangled,  the  fibres  o(  each  lock  separated, 
and  the  impurities  detached.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
the  wool  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  cone,  it  paasea 
into  a  receptacle  where  a  fkn  ia  revolving  with  ^eat  rapi> 
dity.  by  which  a  current  of  air  is  generated  sufficient  to 
blow  away  all  the  dust  mixed  with  the  wool  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  revolving  cage  di.Htributes  tlie  wool  in 
a  flat  equable  layer  ur  stratum.  Thus  tlie  s;ime  machine 
disentangles  the  fibres,  separates  the  impurities,  blows 
away  the  dust,  and  lavs  the  wool  in  a  smooth  dMOt. 

Some  kinds  of  wool  require  milling  more  than  oooe ;  but 
thia  is  not  the  case  with  the  finer  qo^tlet.  There  are 
however  frequently  some  impurities  which  cnnnot  be  re- 
moved by  the  willy ;  and  such  are  aft  erwartls  pu  ked  out 
by  boys  or  women,  called  '  wool-moaters,'  or  '  w  oul-piekers.' 
A  further  opening  of  fibres  results  from  the  process  of 
'  scribbling  r  but  before  this  ia  eflbcted,  the  wool  under- 

foes  that  of  oiling ;  it  being  spread  oat  on  a  ikwrt  sprin- 
led  with  olive-oii,  and  well  beaten  with  ataves.  The 
tcribbling-maehine  is  verj*  similar  in  its  principle  of  Hction 
to  the  carding-machinf,  both  being  intended  to  si  pa  rate 
the  fibres  completely,  and  to  lay  them  in  a  very  equable 
stratum.  Each  machine  consists  of  several  cylinders,  on 
whose  external  aurlheaa  are  rows  of  teeth  or  wires.  These 
are  combined  in  a  strong  frame,  and  so  fitted  as  just  to 
touch  and  work  against  each  other ;  the  wires  on  one 
cylinder  are  bent  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tho;>e  in  the 
adjoining  one;  so  that  when  all  the  cylinders  are  revolving, 
and  wool  is  applied  to  the  first  one  of  the  series  by  an 
endlesa  apron,  it  ia  caught  from  tooth  to  tooth,  carried 
rapicUj  fkom  cj^hider  to  cylinder,  separated  completely 
from  all  entanglement,  and  finally  given  forth  m  the 
shape  of  a  delicate  fleece  or  sheet  It  becomes  wound  on 
a  revolving  roller,  after  having  passed  through  the  scrib- 
bling-machine ;  but  when  it  leaves  the  carding-machine 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  slender  rod%  C^llllden^  or 
pipes,  which  are  ^led  earding$. 

These  cardinga  are  then  spun  into  yam  for  the  use  of 
the  woollen-weaver ;  the  process  of  spinning  being  ge- 
nerally effected  by  means  of  the  sluobingSiUy  or  dub- 
bing-machine,  and  afterwards  by  the  common  jenny  or 
mule-spinning  machines ;  the  slubbing-billy  bringing  the 
wool  to  the  state  of  a  soft  weak  thread,  and  the  aninning 
machinejgivios  it  the  proper  firmness  and  hardness  lor 
yam.  The  ftHowing  will  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  ilubbing-Mly,  as  described  fay 
Dr.  Ure  :  A  A  is  a  wooden  frame,  within  which  is  a  more- 
able  carriage  DD,  running  on  lower  side-rails  a  a,  on  fric- 
tion-wheels 1, 2.  The  carriage  contains  a  number  of  steel 
spindles,  such  as  3,  3,  which  receive  a  rapid  motion  from  a 


with  paper,  and  extends  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
carriacje.  The  spindles  ore  placed  in  a  frame  so  as  to  stand 
nearly  upright  at  about  four  inches  apart ;  their  lower 
ends  being  so  formed  as  to  act  as  pivots.  The  drum  lies 
horiamtad^  before  the  spindlets  with  it^  centre  a  little 
lower  thm  theltae  of  the  spindle-pulleys.  1  he  drum  re- 
ceives motion  by  a  pulley  at  one  end  with  an  endless  band 
from  a  wheel  E,  which  is  placed  on  the  outnde  of  the 
main  frame,  and  which  is  turned  by  the  spinner,  plnced  at 
Q,with  his  right  hand  applied  to  a  winch;  and  bythis 
mofoncntflia  qpiadtea  are  made  toxavohre  iqidly.  Each 
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spindle  receives  a  soft  card  or  slubbing,  which  cornea 
through  beneath  a  wooden  roller  CO,  at  one  end  of  the 
frame.  A  child  ia  employed  here,  who  brings  the  card- 
inp  from  the  card-engine,  and  places  them  upon  an  in- 
clined cloth  between  B  and  C.  These  cardingg,  being 
drawn  beneath  the  roller,  arc  then  caught  between  two 
rails  at  6,  and  there  held  fast.  The  wire  7,  the  lever  6, 
and  the  wheel  5,  are  all  concerned  in  the  loosening  of  tlie 
cardingfrom  the  rails  at  a  particular  period  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  movement  then  is  very  similar  to  that  in  rlar- 
^ave's  spinning-jenny ;  a  small  portion  of  each  carding 
»  aJlowea  to  pass  between  the  rails  or  cla«p ;  and  this 
portion  is  then  drawn  out  or  elongated  to  the  state  of  a 
thread  by  the  recession  of  the  carriage  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  frame.  Meanwhile  the  spindles  have  been 
kept  in  motion,  by  which  a  slight  twist  is  imparted  to  the 
thread  or  slubbing.  The  faller-wire  8,  and  the  rail  4, 
assist  in  regulating  the  winding  of  the  thread  uniformly  on 
the  spindles.  The  process  then  is  thus  conducted :  a  ^hild, 
called  a  '  piecener,'  takes  the  cardinfsfs  from  the  carding- 
machine,  and  la)-8  them  on  the  inclined  apron ;  they  are 
tlience  carried  up  beneath  the  roller  and  between  the 
clasp,  and  the  workman  or  'slubber,'  by  managing  his 
moveable  carriage  with  one  hand,  and  the  wheel  which 
turns  the  spindles  with  the  other,  elongates  the  'carding' 
into  'slubbing,'  and  winds  it  on  the  spindles.  The 
pieceners  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  slubber ;  and 
same  yearv  ago  great  cruelty  was  said  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  children  by  the  workmen  for  any  neglect  of  their  duty ; 
but  the  inHpectorship  of  factories  has  removed  such 
sources  of  discredit  to  the  factory  system. 

In  the  spinning  of  the  wool,  which  follows  the  slubbing, 
the  kind  of  machines  employed  and  the  general  character 
of  the  processes  are  so  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  that  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Cotton- 
Spinning  and  Spinnino  for  details. 

The  process  next  following  that  of  spinning  is  tctaving, 
by  which  tlie  yam  is  worked  up  into  a  textile  fabric.  If  it 
be  a  plain  cloth,  the  loom  employed  is  very  simple  in  its 
arrangements ;  if  it  be  a  twill  or  an  ornamental  fabric,  the 
loom  IS  somewhat  more  complex ;  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  a  reference  to 
\VEA%nNO.  Hitherto  woollen  cloths  have  been  principally 
woven  by  hand-weavers  ;  but  the  power-loom  is  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  applied  to  this  purpose.  Some 
of  the  cloths  are  woven  as  broad  as  twelve-quarters,  to 
allow  not  only  for  the  shrinkage  occasioned  in  the  sub- 
•eouent  process  of  fulling,  but  for  an  edging  or  •  list,'  made 
cither  of  goats'  hair  or  of  coarse  yam,  into  which  the 
tenter-hooks  are  thrust  in  the  procefw  of  tentering. 

At  the  wool  has  been  dressed  with  oil  before  spinning,  and 
with  size  before  weaving,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cleanse 
H  fW>in  theae  impuhtiea  immediately  after  tne  weaving. 


This  is  the  object  of  a  second  teouring  procett,  in  which 
the  cloth  is  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  in  a  kind  of  trough 
or  mill ;  soap  and  water  being  let  in  upon  it  first,  and  then 
clear  water.  Being  then  carried  to  the  drying-room,  or 
the  tenter-ground,  it  is  stretched  out  by  means  of  hooks  oa 
rails,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  smooth  and  extended  state. 
It  is  then  taken  into  a  room  and  examined  by  '  burlen,' 
who  pick  out  all  irregular  threads,  hairs,  or  dirt.  After 
this  it  is  ready  for  the  important  process  of  fulling  or 
felting,  which  imparts  to  woollen  goods  that  (leculiaritj  of 
surface  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  all  othere.  A 
large  maas  of  cloth  folded  into  many  plies  is  put  into  the 
fulling-mill,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  long-continued 
action  of  two  heavy  wooden  mallets  or  stocks.  Superfioe 
cloth  has  four  fuUings  of  three  hours  each,  a  thick  solution 
of  soap  being  spresid  between  each  layer  of  cloth  even 
time.  During  the  violent  pereussionB  which  the  cloth 
thus  receives  for  twelve  hours,  the  fibres,  being  at  every 
stroke  strongly  impelled  together,  and  driven  into  the 
closest  possible  contact,  at  length  hook  into  each  other  b} 
means  of  the  little  serrations  on  their  surfaces,  until  thcv 
become  firmly  and  inextricably  united  ;  each  thread,  botk 
of  the  warp  and  weft,  being  so  compacted  with  those  that 
are  contiguous  to  it,  that  the  whole  seems  formed  into  one 
substance,  not  liable,  like  other  woven  goods,  to  unravtl 
when  cut  with  the  scissors.  This  compacting  process  la 
the  cloth  manufacture  is  eflFected  by  beating,  and  is  called 
'fulline;'  in  the  hat-manufacture  it  is  effected  by  pressure 
and  rolling,  and  is  called  '  felting ;'  but  the  two  are  clearly 
analogous  in  principle.  Tliis  process  thickens  the  clota 
remarkably,  but  diminishes  it  both  in  length  and  breadth 
nearly  one  half.' 

In  the  fulled  state  the  cloth  presents  a  woolly  and  rough 
appearance,  to  improve  which  it  goes  tlirough  the  pro- 
cesses of  teazling  or  raiting,  and  shearing  or  cuttrne, 
the  object  of  the  first  being  to  raise  the  ends  of  the  fibre* 
above  the  surface,  and  of  the  second  to  cut  them  oflf  to  s 
uniform  level.  The  raising  of  the  fibres  ia  effected  by 
thistle-heads,  teazling-cards,  or  wire  brushes.  Teazles  are 
the  seed-pods  of  the  diptacus  fuUonum  [Tkaxlk],  having 
small  hooked  points  on  their  surfaces ;  and  they  were 
formerly  used  in  the  cloth  manufacture  thus : — a  numt)ei  of 
these  were  put  into  a  small  frame  with  handles,  so  as  to 
form  a  kinoT  of  currj'-comb ;  and  this  was  worked  by  two 
men  over  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  which  was  suspended 
horizontally,  the  direction  of  working  being  first  paialki 
with  the  warp,  and  then  parallel  with  the  weft.  From  the 
trouble  required  to  clean  the  barbs  of  the  teaxles  wbe« 

•  AtUropIs  h«»»  from  lime  to  tin*  b»*o  mad*  to  proJuf»  ■  cloth  SI 
rmrmrnti  by  thf  prr>e««  of  Mtin«  only,  wuhoul  «i«       ol  ■mn.xiar  ;  • 
lfTr»<  rtrenfth  in  U»>  Mt  at  »  t>»t  (tiniiUrly  pn>du«<l)  woold  artta  to 
nrll  fnr  >uch  ■tU'iDpU.    Hut  hilhrrto  the  «noovnf«m«at  givM  hmm  Mt 
(och  M  10  rasdn  t)M  pM^Kt  agamenteUr  iiiiiiifat 
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filled  with  woollen  fibres,  from  (he  weakening  of  their 
poinU  by  the  water  with  which  the  elothjrai  Mtunted, 
and  from  the  high  price  which  the  higa  demand  witMfd 
them  to  conmund  m  the  market,  nuiiMrous  attempU  were 
Blade  from  tame  to  time  to  Mbetitate  metallic  points ;  but 
we  believe  that  from  various  causes  the  teazJes  are  slill 
preferred,  and  are  now  used  in  a  more  efficacious  way  than 
formerly.  The  teazles  are  arranged  on  a  cyHnder  in  a 
machine  called  a  *  gig-mill the  cloth  is  stretched  on  two 
clcih-beams;  the  cylinder  moves  in  one  direction  aadtlia 
cloth  in  another,  and  the  fibres  beeome  Hmtby  mrind  or 

h 


their  object  the  imparting  of  smoothneis,  glom,  fto.  lotht 
cloth,  prepantoiy  to  iti  bains  vhati.  in  m        of  fbt 


OrMIIL 

combctl  up.  The  annexed  cut  shows  the  section  of  such 
a  machine ;  where  the  cloth,  passine:  from  a  roller  A, 
round  the  rtlier  comes  in  contact  with  the  brushes  c  on 
the  wheel  u,  and  alterwards  pa&iies  round  g  and  /  to  the 
roller  ft ;  the  roller  g  being  so  regulated  by  the  pinion  n 
and  the  rack  m  as  to  keep  the  cloth  tborouehlf  atretehed ; 
and  the  revolving  brush  /  bcin|t  so  adiunod  as  to  dean 
the  teasling^cards  c.  In  some  recent  machines  the  teazl- 
insr-pointa  are  made  of  wire,  to  obviate  the  waste  of  3000 
natural  teazles,  which  takes  place  in  the  dressing  of  one 
piece  of  cloth  ;  but  still  the  old  teazle!^  seem  to  maintain 
their  supremacy. 

When  the  eoda  of  the  fibres  hare  been  thus  raised  to 
the  snrftMe,  thcj  are  next  sheared  or  cropped,  a  process  of 
great  beauty  and  sing^ularity.  Originally  this  process  was 
performed  by  means  of  large  hand-sheais,  the  cloth  being 
stretched  over  a  stuffed  inbic,  and  the  workman  proceed- 
ing to  clip  the  ends  of  the  fibres  in  a  regular  and  equable 
manner.  This  was  an  operation  requiring  great  dexterity ; 
and  the  men  who  worked  at  it,  ocinc  m  the  receipt  of 
irood  wag3s,  were  lo  danned  at  the  iimodnotkm  of  snear^ 
inj?  machines,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
that  serious  riots  occurred  in  the  west  ot  England.  But 
the  machines  became  by  degrees  extensively  employed. 
Thev  consisted  each  of  a  pair  of  shears,  as  in  the  hand- 
metbod;  but  all  the  movements  were  effected  by  ma- 
chinciy.  Mora  recently  a  machine  has  been  introduced 
whose  aetkm  ia  regulated  on  a  diffisrent  principle,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  cut:  6  66  are  disk-formed  cut- 
ters, working  against  a  thin  bar  of  steel  a  a  a,  of  a  semi- 
cirtiilar  form;  which  cutters  in  their  revolution  travel 
round  against  the  edge  of  the  bar  or  blade  in  such  a  way 
;i  ■i  to  shave  off  the  filaments  stan^Ung  np  on  the  surfkce  of 
tlie  dotti  beneath.  The  doth  ia  wpreient^i  bjr  the  shaded 
part.  The  wheel  eee,  act  in  motion  by  machinery,  im- 
jTurts  action  to  the  circular  cutters  attached  to  it  through 
1  tic  medium  of  the  rack  d  d.  It  is  easy  to  we  that,  whether 
the  machine  travels  along  over  the  cloth,  or  the  c'wth  tra- 
vels along  beneath  tite  machine,  every  part  of  the  fibrous 
aurface  is  acted  upon  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  the 
doutkle  rotation  of  ue  wlied  and  tno  diakfcwttem., 

'When  the  cloth  has  beep  idsed  and  sheared  (whieh 
operations  are  repeated  two  or  three  times  for  superfine 
cloth),  it  is  brushed  by  a  machine  consisting  of  a  system 
of  brviHhe*  iitTixed  to  cylinders;  the  cloth  txing  exposed 
at  tlie  sam  e  1 1  me  to  the  action  of  the  brushes  and  of  steam,  i 
A  ftw  sub^euuent  operaittoM  are  cnidod  hMinc  fer  j 
F.a.I«o.l74tt. 


A  few  remarks  might  here  be  made  on  the  different 
kinds  uf  goods  coming  under  the  denomination  of  *  woollen 
manu&ctwca  but  it  urill  he  eonfcnicnt  fliit  to  notice  the 
chief 

Procbssks  of  the  Worsted  MANUFAtTuuK. 

The  long  wools  for  worsted  fabrics,  not  requiring  to  un- 
dergo the  felting  process,  pavs  through  a  circle  ot"  opeia- 
tioRsdifferent  from  those  hhheito  noticed:  since  the  obiect 
in  view  is  rather  to  lav  the  flbcci  In  n  pudlel  position  than 
to  twist  and  cntaiuie  tliem  one  among  another.  All 
combing-woob  are  longer  in  fibre  than  the  clothing.wools, 
but  they  are  subject  to  the  division  info  'long'  and  *shoit ' 
combing-wools  ;  the  long,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  being  used  principally  for  coarse  worsted  goods, 
and  the  short,  from  four  lo  seven  inches,  being  used  for 
hosiery  and  some  other  purposes. 

After  the  wool  has  been  sorted,  washed,  and  acooicd 
from  the  adherent  grease,  and  dried  In  a  heated  room  it  is 
carried  to  a  machine  called  a  '  plncker,'  containing  a  pair 
of  s^piked  rollers,  by  the  action  of  which  the  wool  is  cleansed, 
st'piirated,  and  the  fibres  (straightened,  preparatory  to  the 
process  of  '  combing.'  In  hand-combing,  which,  until 
modem  timo^  was  the  only  mode  followed,  and  which  ia 
rather  laboriooa  work,  the  procacdinga  an  acnnewhat 
fdlows— The  eember  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  conAa 
sodk  aa  on  hen  r^iciented,  n  vcaSb-^nk  to  winch  to 


WooI-ComU^ 

attach  the  combs,  and  a  comb-pot  or  stove  for  heating  the 
teeth.  Each  comb  consists  of  two  rows  of  steel  teeth,  6, 
one  row  longer  tlun  the  other,  inserted  in  a  wooden  stock 
or  head  e,  from  which  protrudea  a  handle  d,  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  teeth.  Some  combs  liave  three 
rows  of  teeth.  The  workman  tirat  heats  the  teeth  of  one 
of  the  combs  in  the  stove,  and  fixes  it  in  the  post,  teeth 
uraermost.  He  then  takes  a  small  handful  of  wool,  con* 
BUUSg  of  about  four  ounces,  sprinkles  it  with  oil  to  in> 
ercnae  the  pliancy  and  dnetility  of  the  ftlamanta,  and  works 
it  aiboot  between  hia  hands  to  eqnalite  the  oil  on  eveiy  part 
of  the  fibres.  TItc  comber  then  takes  half  the  bundle  of 
oiled  wool,  and  dashes  it  on  the  upturned  teeth  of  the 
comb,  till  it  is  all  deposited  there,  ana  caught  between  the 
teeth  sufficiently  firm  to  be  retained.  The  comb  with  ita 
wool  ia  placed,  point*  downwards,  in  the  stove ;  and  ton  . 
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eotnber  next  fixe*  the  other  hented  comb  in  the  comb-post. 
Ityt  the  other  hall'  of  the  bundle  of  wool  on  it,  and  places 
thia  likewMe  in  the  itove.  When  both  coml»  wilh  their 
siipplv  01'  woo!  are  properly  wamied,  the  comber  hold* one 
01  tliJm  uvei  hin  knee  with  his  lelt  hand,  while  seated  on  a 
low  stool,  ami  wilh  the  oilier  comb,  tu  ld  in  his  riijltt  liand, 
he  coinl)8  the  wool  upon  tlie  lirst.  by  iiitioximiiiir  the 
points  of  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into  the  wool  contauiLd  m 
the  other,  and  dmwinx  them  through  it.  This  is  repeated 
till  the flbret  are  laid  parallel.  The  comber  always  begins 
by  iniroducinf  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  one  oomb  first 
into  the  extremity  or  the  fleece  contained  in  the  teeth  of 
the  other,  and  he  then  advances  deepen  at  e£.ch  suci  i  cding 
stroke,  till  at  length  the  combs  are  workec  ft:^  closely  as 
poiuible  without  bringing  the  teeth  in  acuial  collision: 
this  plan  is  followed  to  prevent  the  breaking  ol  the  woolly 
fibres  by  too  powerful  an  action  in  the  first  instance. 
The  wool  which  remains  uncombed  on  the  t«eth|  and 
which  constitutes  about  one-eighth  of  the  ItlWth  of  the 
fihiLS,  IS  unfit  i'or  spinning  into  wonted*  MM  It  OOOSe- 
quentiy  applied  to  other  purposes. 

Al  a  worsted  factory  in  the  north  wc  saw  a  most  efficient 
anmhi ng-nn^i^h'"**,  oC  wliich  a  portioo  is  represented  in  the 


annexed  cut.  It  conMsts  ol  two  wheels  of  large  diameter, 
like  the  one  here  sketched,  having  wires  placed  round  the 
etrcnmfereDce,  pcunllel  with  the  axis,  ana  pointed  at  one 
and  aoaa  to  act  like  teeth.  A.  boy,  silting  on  the  ground, 
■triket  wool  on  the  points  of  the  taath  in  one  wheel,  lo  as 
to  make  it  adhere  to  and  between  then.  The  two  wheels 
are  then  made  to  rotate,  the  distance  between  them 
beim;  such  that  the  teeth  of  the  one  can  draw  through 
or  comb  the  wool  lying  on  the  teeth  of  the  other.  This 
is  effected  with  g-eat  rapidity;  and  when  the  combing 
ia  completed,  the  'top'  or  combed  worsted  is  taken  off 
bf  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  continuous  sliver  from  the  ujqper 
part  of  the  wheel,  while  the  *  noils*  or  uncombed  part  is 

remnvf-d  by  anothor  boy. 

When  the  wool  h;i.s  been  combed  cither  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, it  is  traiislcrred  to  the  bir  ikm^-frdmp,  the  object 
of  whic  h  is  to  open  out  any  fibres  which  may  have  escaped 
the  action  of  the  combs.  In  this  machine  the  wool,  after 
paMtng  between  rolUsn.  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  kind 
of  eodfess  comb,  travelling  round  two  rollers  dislcnt  fVora 
each  other  ;  and  the  arrancemcnts  as  fo  relative  velocities 
ar^  svuh,  that  the  wool  becomes  somevvhat  drawn  out  as 
well  as  combed  paiallel,  and  leaves  the  machine  iothe 
fotm  of  a  toll  or  narrow  belt. 

The  breaking  being  thus  effected,  the  sliver  of  wool 

(iroeeed*  to  a  lance  bobbin  or  cylinder,  round  which  it  is 
apped  into  a  continuous  roll.  It  Is  then  passed  a  second 
time  through  a  breaking-rame,  having  teeth  finer  and 
more  cloiely  set  than  the  former.  The  soft  woolly  riband 
is  then  snbjecfed  to  the  art  ion  of  a  machine  analogous  in 
piincip'e  to  the  diawinir-lianie  of  the  cotton  mannfactuie  ; 
the  object  beine  to  extend  the  length,  diminish  the  thick- 
ness, and  equable  the  number  of  fibres  of  the  sliver. 
Rithcrto  the  woolly  fibres  are  merely  slightly  coherent, 
without  having  anj  I  vial  i  but  they  are  now  pamedthwug^ 


a  roving-maehinf,  preparatory  to  the  process  of  spinning. 
The  working  parts  of  this  machine  aie  sligiitly  shown  ia 
section  in  the  annexed  cut.  The  wool-i-aidinir  or  alifter 
passes  beneath  a  loUer  F,  towards  a  cyUndrr  E.  whoae  vat' 
ikee  is  studded  whh  points  or  teeth,  another  inetence  et 
the  extensive  application  of  the  coml)ing  process  in  the 
long-wool  nianulaetuie.  The  wool,  after  being  acted  on 
by  theae  teeth,  pawes  between  the  pair  of  roUeis  A,  whcie 


it  is  pressed  by  the  upper  roller  being  urged  do wu wards 
by  the  weight  C.  Of  these  rollers  the  upper  one  is  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  and  the  under  one  of  iron, 
fluted  parallel  with  the  axis;  and  the  rollers  being  made 
to  rotate  faster  than  the  feeding-roller  F,  it  nccessa  i  y 
follows  that  the  sliver  of  wool  becomes  elongated  to  a  state 
of  still  greater  tenuity  while  passing  between  thena.  It 
is  then  caught  by  a  second  pair  of  rulers  B,  kept  in  close 
contact  by  the  wcieht  D ;  and  as  these  rotate  still  more 
rapidly  than  the  former,  the  slner  i^  -till  more  cloneated, 
until  Its  thickness  is  so  »imall  that  the  fibres  can  scarcely 
cohere.  But  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  cohet.  r.t 
strength,  thqr  *Xt  sli^ly  twisted  bv  the  bobbin  an^l  fly 
G,  that  becntifbl  contrivance  which  is  so  extensively 
adopted  in  the  textile  manufkctures.  One  fork  or  leg  of 
the  rotating  flyer  G  ia  hollow  or  tubular,  and  down  this 
tube  the  deluate  cord  of  wool  passes;  then,  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  flyer,  the  wool  or  *  rovinir'  becomes  wound 
on  the  spindle  of  the  bobbin  concentric  with  the  flyer. 
The  straight  or  rectilinear  motion  of  the  roving  while  ap- 
proaching the  flyer,  eombined  vrith  the  eireular  motion  st 
the  flyer  itself,  imparts  a  twist  to  the  roving,  sufideot  t» 
enable  it  to  nndertro  the  process  of  spinning. 

The  spinning  of  the  w  or-trd  bears  s(i  close  a  resemblance 
to  that  of  cotton,  as  dcsrjihed  in  Cutton-Spi?inino  and 
Spinning,  that  a  reference  to  those  articles  will  suffice  to 
convey  a  general  notion  of  the  nrocess.  When  spun,  the 
wonted  yam  is  wound  on  a  reel,  and  is  thence  made  up 
into  hanks  of  900  yards  each.  These  hanks  receive  den» 
minations  accoiding  to  the  number  of  fhera  which  go  to  a 
pound,  and  the  yarn  derives  its  name  in  like  manner; 
thus  *  No.  '24'  yarn  has  '24  hanks  to  the  pound.  In  some 
instances  the  hant:  is  reckoned  at  840  yards.  The  h.nk» 
are  tied  up  into  pounds ;  the  pounds  are  combined  into 
bundles;  and  the  bundles  ere  made  op  into  baka  ef 
240lbs.  each,  ready  for  the  market 

Here  terminate  the  operations  of  a  worsted-mill ;  fbr  the 
dyeine  of  the  yarn,  and  the  weaving  into  the  variotis  Viidf 
of  textile  fabrics,  lead  us  to  other  departments  of  lodustty. 
[Dvmita;  WsAtrme.] 

VABIsms  AMO  Places  or  Woollkn  akb  Womto 

MANUFACTUB.ZS. 

When  it  is  eomidered  that  woollen  and  woraied  fooli 

differ  primaiily  in  the  leneth  of  fibre,  it  is  easy  to  iraafine 
that  many  varieties  may  be  produced,  according  to  the 
extent  lo  which  lliis  s4'])aration  is  carried  out.  Tlie  varioTit 
modes  too  in  which  tlie  warp  and  weft  threads  are  made 
lo  intei lace,  as  explained  in  Wkavino,  naturallr  lea>i  ts 
the  pt)duction  of  many  different  elassea  of  goocfa.  Itai 
fbtir  eonditiona,  vit.  the  Umgth  of  ibre,  the  afpHeatioo  cr 
not  of  the  felting  quality. the  production  ornot  of  avefvct- 
like  nap  or  pile,  and  the  diversities  depending  on  the  loon, 
eive  rise  to  the  innumerable  and  fancifully-named  kinds  o.' 
woollen  and  worsted  goods.  Blankets,  flannels,  stu&. 
Merinos,  mous&eline-de-laines  ('  wool  muslins  '\  booh 
Bazets,  tammies,  shalloons,  saya,  morcena,  ealimaiMoes 
camlets,  hutings,  baite,  and  a  noit  of  oitter  inaMik  wait 
of  wfaieh  are  aow  MMiiy  or  qnile  eat  of  OM^  tad  «•  ^raf 
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way  to  others,  point  to  the  diverse'  applicatiom  of  long- 
WQM  ia  Um  produAtion  ot  woven  i«bn« ;  wlul«  kcnevmere 
and  other  nsmes  indicmfe  (fistinctknu  in  the  feltea-wool 

L;i>ods.  But  bt-iidcs  (licse  diversities,  there  are  others  de- 
peudinfj  on  various  circumstances  ;  such  as  the  admixture 
of  woollen  with  worsted,  or  of  either  of  fhcm  with  cotton 
or  silk,  in  the  same  fabric ;  the  dyeing  of  the  materia], 
Min«Unies  in  the  piece,  sometimes  uniformly  in  the  yam, 
and  sometimes  in  a  party-coloured  mode  caluid'cloudiag 
and  the  printing  of  devices  on  one  surface. 

A  lew  examples  may  suffice  to  ilhistiate  this  diversify, 
and  may  also  show  why  it  has  not  been  deemed  necent^y 
to  devote  separate  articles  to  these  fabrics  in  previous 
parti  of  tha  •  Cyclopedia,'  axeent  in  a  bw  eaies.  Plain 
nroad^cloth  ii  a  ipeciroen  of  plain  weaving,  followed  by 
the  fulling  process  ;  whereas  fterseymrrr  is   a  twilled 
fabric,  similarly  fulled.    •S'Ti,''"*  are  twills,  having  worsted 
waip  and  coarse  woollen  wefl.     Blankets  are  made  of 
very  soil  yarn,  afterwards  worked  up  into  a  kind  of  piie 
tgr  nQling;  and  many  varieties  of  ooane  cloth  are  of 
analogous  structure.  Bombazeen  [Bombasbsh]  ii  a  twilled 
mixture  of  worsted  end  silk ;  -whereaj.  Poplin  h  an  nnf  willed 
mixture,  showing  more  silk  than  worsted  at  the  surface. 
Modern  goods  called  Snxonift  and  Orlmiis  are  made 
of  woollen,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton,  and  aftcr\sards 
printed.   Stuff"a  made  wholly  of  worsted;  while  Merino 
u  a  fine  woollen  twill,  sometimea  printed.  The  material 
called  Cashmere,  if  properly  so  named,  is  made  of  the  shawl- 
sroat  wool,  much  in  the  same  way  as  merino ;  but  most  of 
Die  fabrics  so  called  are  made  of  sheep's  wool.    Challit  is 
a  mixture  of  woollen  well  with  t>i]k  warp,  and  is  generally 
printed.  Mwt$eliHe-de-taine  was  originally  all  wool,  Init  is 
now  Ihraneotly  nuxed  with  cotton,  and  generally  printed. 
HonrieJS  erape,  unlike  common  crape  [CrapbT,  is  com- 
posed of  wool  and  silk,  something  like  i  !i allis,  but  with- 
out being  printed.    CrSpe  dc  Lyon  is  loinied  of  worsted 
and  8i]k;  and  Italian  net  of  worsted  only.    These  ex- 
amples are  only  intended  to  indicate  the  sources  of  the 
varieties  in  woollen  and  wonted  goods,  for  to  t- numeral  e  all 
the  varieties  themselves  would  benaail/iapoaaiibie.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  fraUteoatings,  where 
iiiuicy-weaving  adds  another  to  the  sources  of  diversity. 

Various  details  havt.'  been  given,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  forms,  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  these  manu- 
Ikclures,  in  respect  to  the  towns  where  they  are  carried  on 
and  the  goods  produced  at  each ;  but  the  most  satisfactonr, 
;  1  hnps,  are  those  ijiven  by  Mr.  M  CuIloch,  in  the  'Statis-  ' 
tuai  Account  of  the  Butish  Empire;'  and  from  that  work 
we  will  borrow  the  following  details. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  most  important 
clothing-district  in  England,  exhibits  an  area  of  nearly  40 
milea  by  90  occupied  bjr  clothinK  towns  and  villagM.  Leeda» 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Ruddenriteld,  Dewabuiy,  and  wdtefteld 
a;e  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  Mixed  or  coloured 
cloths  aiti  made  principally  in  the  villages  west  of  Leeds 
and  of  Wakefield  ;  white  or  undyed  cloths  are  made  chiefly 
in  the  villages  occupying  a  belt  of  country  extending  from 
near  WakefaelJ  to  Shipley.  These  two  districts  are  tolera- 
bly distinct ;  but  at  the  margins  of  the  two,  both  kinds  of 
cloth  are  manufactured.  Flannels  and  buzesare  the  prin- 
•.-.pal  Moulleu  articles  made  in  and  near  Halifax,  together 
with  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Blankets  are  made  on 
the  Una  between  Leeds  and  Hud'dersfield.  Bradford  pro- 
vides verjr  largely  the  span  wonted  required  for  the  va- 
rious roanoftctures.  Stuib  are  made  at  Bradford,  Halifax, 
and  Leeds;  ami  narrow  cloths  at  Huddeisficld.  Saddle- 
worth  furnishes  broud-cloth  and  kerseymores.  In  the 
iJi-ii:libourhooil  of  Hutley  and  Dewsbury  are  establishments 
called  '  shoddy  mills,'  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn 
from  old  woollen  rags,  which  ia  need  in  flw  weaiiaig  of 
some  coarse  kinds  of  goods. 

The  West  of  England  takes  rank  next  to  YorVdiire,  and 
formerly  took  precedence  of  it.  The  finest  kinds  of  broad- 
cloth, from  Saxony,  Aust/alia,  and  Spanish  wool,  are  made 
in  Gloucestershire.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  a 
district  called  the  Bottomt,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county ; 
the  town  of  Stroud  being  a  kind  of  centre  for  the  whole. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  woollen  factories  in  Glou-^ 
cestershire,  besides  the  numerous  villages  of  small  houses, 
inhabit!  .J  b\  l,and-loom  weavers.  WiiS!'.i:T-  pri>:hices  very 
fine  cloths,  at  Bradford, Trowbridge,  W  eatbury,  Mjsikabam, 
Chippenham,  and  the  mirrounding  viHe^te ; ; wiiile  aloth 
of  various  kinds  is  made  at  WiltotHiWnlmnilMktiHii;^ 


bury,  and  CUne.  Taunton.  Frame,  Tiverton,  and  the  sur- 

roundiuv  villages  constitute  th.^  Somcr-vftsiurL'  clc/t'iiii:; 
district.  Devoualiirc  and  Doiset  liave  lilllc  wuuJltii  luium- 
factuie. 

There  is  another  district  as  di«1inctiy  marked  fioin  the 
two  just  noticed  as  they  are  from  each  other :  thb  is  the 
Noriolk  distrieti  which  was  lung  the  principal  seat  ot  ■  h  ^ 

*  stuff*  or  worsted  manufacture.     Indeed  the  uttme 

•  wor^^fed  '  ii  -a'j!  In  have  been  derived  fjoin  lln:  name  of  a 
parish  k!i  iNui  iuik,  where  stuffs  were  iinit  made  ;  but  then 
are  not  wanting  those  who  refer  it  to  Ostuden,  the  nana 
given  to  them  by  the  early  Flemish  weaven.  Bombateena, 
crapes,  camlets,  and  shawls  have  constituted  tha  chief 
(atmcs  for  which  Norfolk  has  been  celebrated  ;  but  the 
manufactures  in  this  county  aie  undeislood  (o  be  declin- 
ing, chieBy  on  account  oi  the  al.-,erue  of  coal.  v\hi  ti  has 
caused  a  large  share  of  the  o])eiations  from  both  Noitolk 
and  the  West  of  England  to  be  tramfervcd  to  S'orkshire ; 
indeed  it  is  said  that  mont  of  tha  yam  now  uaed  in  NorMk 
is  spun  it  Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 

These  are  the  three  great  districts  engaged  in  the  con- 
8t>mption  of  wool ;  to  which  insy  be  added  Leicestershire, 
wIk  [i.-arly  all  the  worsted  stockings  are  made,  employ- 
ing ten  or  twelve  thousand  stockiag-frames.  But  besidei 
these,  there  are  minor  articles  of  manufacture  which  saem 
to  have  become  located  in  particular  spots  in  various  parts 
of  England.  Dtugrets  and  lonR-ells,  the  latter  of  which 
were  Ibrmerly  much  purchased  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, are  oiade  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Plush  is  made  at 
Modbury  in  Devonshire.  Baize,  which  used  to  be  made 
largely  in  Essex,  is  now  chiefly  made  at  Kochdale*  $ali^ 
bury  produces  flannels  :  and  Witney  and  Chicheatar  blan> 
kets.  Kidderminster.  Wilton,  Cirencester,  Worcester,  and 
Axminster  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  carpet-manufacture. 
Coarse  woollens  and  druggets  are  made  largely  at  Kendal, 
Keswick,  and  Ambleside.  Druggets,  shalloons,  and  sergea 
are  made  at  Andover,  Basingstoke,  and  Alton ;  worsted 
shag  at  Banburv  and  Coventiy ;  rugs  at  Burford ;  fleecy- 
boaiery  at  GodaJnung ;  bunting  and  crape  in  many  parts  of 
Suffolk. 

In  Wales  the  principal  irianuiacfures  relating  to  wool 
and  womted  are  -  strong  webs'  or  '  high-country  clotlia," 
'small  webs'  or  'low-country  cloths'  Hannels,  stockings, 
socks,  wigs,  and  gloves ;  the  chief  counties  being  Montgo- 
roerv,  Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  The  'strong  webs'  are 
used  principally  for  workman's  jackets,  iromng  cloths,  &c.; 
while  the '  small  webs'aro  largely uied  fof  slwf*'  ohMhing 
m  till  West  Indies. 

In  Scotland  the  fine  woollen  manufacture  is  upon  a  veij 
limited  scale ;  but  a  good  deal  is  done  at  Aberdeen.  8lirlio|;, 
Galashiels,  Jedburgh,  Hawick.  Invemeas,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Baisley,  in  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  woollen 
and  worsted  goods,  such  as  coarse  plaiding,  clan-larlans, 
woollen-hose,  blankets,  flannels,  and  especially  carpets  and 
shawls.  The  manufactures  of  woollen  and  worsted  (roods 
in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  in  which  tha4 
country  hat  unfortunately  bees  placed,  ara  quite  iosigM- 
ficaoL  . 

Mora  OP  CoNvocTiNO  rns  ManvvAcnmB  akt^^  '^alb;^' 

Difl'erent  usages  prevail  in  different  counties  respecting 
the  connection  betv^cen  employers  and  :^piuyfxjl,  1>*>}.^9I 
and  sellers,  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  mafiufa^tures.  |o 
the  West  Of  England  the  genei  al  plap  of  ppcfation  iiith>«^Ti- 
The  master^leilhier  buys  his  ^reign  wuo^  f^om  the  im- 
porter, and  his  English  wcx;l  fiom  the  j^Qpl-ftajju  r  He 
employs  in  all  the  difl'cienl  pioccvses  through  v<\iu\)  Jtve 
wool  paNses  in  the  course;  of  manu|aclure.  duiiijfli' cJa^es 
of  persons,  who  sometimes  woik  at4j^ir|,own,hWSi«a||d 
sometimea  in,  factory  oi  ilxe  i^eiXflfitltiMV^  .  IS* 
workman  CO^jlffes  himself  ^BXcluaiYely  tp  la  paitiwlv 
br«u)ch  of  the  manufar.tun$ ;  and  this  has  b««Xi  (ftupposed,  to 
have.Lcid,^  > m  i  '  tnce  ol  the  West  of  Eaglaoi  CJOth, . 

Asi^KOnd  piudc  is  on  the  fatloiy-a^stiin^  nj»W4J^'ii»iveiy 
adopted  i«  tlie  We^st  Riding  "Vorkshiref ,  Tjie  ma.s(er- 
manuiacturer,  ivhio  sometime, poss^ss^ a  j^^gy  ^fWtn^yf 
capita},  cmploya  a  great  ni^av>fr  of  woi4(mw  it;  one  191 
more  buikiings.  under  the  il^peclion  of  him.self  or  a  -i.per- 
int«Q4«ff^*      thi*  systequ  lu^tl^f  masler-cioUuw  sv4l*». 

In  ^e^do^s^ic  pyste^i,  wbich  was  t^  one  firiigi''^" 
adopted,  Aaainmgement  i^altogittherj^tfe^^tq 
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ttb  ■yitem  the  muiihetim  i*  conducted  by  a  number  of 
nial)  Buwtera,  who  are  gmmUt  poiKaMd  of  venr  limited 
capital,  and  who,  beddee  thdr  Dimnest  at  manafaetoren, 

mostly  occupy  farms  of  a  few  acres,  partly  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  and  partly  for  the  convenience  of  tneir 
manufatture.  The  domestit'  clothiers  have  in  their  houi€« 
from  one  to  four  looms,  on  which  they  employ  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children,  and  perhaps  other  assistants. 
Dwing  bMveat  ttanr  wivcib  i^ildren.  and  servants  are  aent 
oat  into  Hie  Helds  to  work.  Formerly  these  dothien  used 
to  cRrr>'  the  wool  throujfh  all  the  stagos  of  its  manufacture, 
till  it  was  brouicht  to  the  state  of  undressed  cloth  ;  but  of 
late  yeani  they  have  availed  themselvt  s  ol  '  public  mills,' 
which  are  established  in  and  anionic  the  clothing-villages, 
for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  proces&es ;  tnese  mills 
haTiaK  Men  orected  on  a  joint-stock  piinciple.  by  shares  of 
tMV.  or  toot,  each,  principally  subscribed  by  the  domestic 
clothiers.  When  machinery  began  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  centun,  the  domestic  clothiers  became  vio- 
lently excited,  under  the  apprehension  that  their  trade 
would  betaken  tram  them  by  the  newly-invented  machines. 
A  PaiiiwBMQtaiy  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
th«  fMobable  opeiiitioa  of  machinery  in  respect  to  the 
well-bein?  of  the  domestic  clothiers ;  and  after  examining 
numerous  witnesses  they  made  a  Report,  in  which  they 
detailed  tlie  distinctive  features  of  the  taotoiy  and  tlie  do- 
mestic  systems,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  '  the  two 
qrstema,  instead  of  rivalling,  are  mutual  uds  to  each  other; 
Mdk  supplying  the  others  defects,  and  promoting  the 
other's  prosperity.'  *  Experience,'  says  Mr.  M*CaUoeh, 
'  has  proved  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions.  The 
number  of  small  manufacturers,  and  the  quantify  of  cloth 
produced  by  them,  have  both  increased  smce  1806;,  tnit, 
as  the  number  of  factories,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth 
nwdfl  to  them,  have  inereitsed  still  more  rapidly,  the 
tenmr  eomtitute,  at  pmantt  a  less  proportion  of  the 
trade.* 

As  respects  the  tale  of  the  cloth,  halls  have  been  esta- 
blished for  this  purpose  at  Leeds,  Halifax.  Bradford.  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  other  towns,  which  are  attended  on  the 
public  market-days  bv  thousands  of  the  smaller  cla.<»  of 
■anaikctuiwn.  The  halls  are  divided  into  long  walks  or 
nOericat  eonsisting  of  two  rows  of  stands,  each  of  which 
tt  narked  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
occupied.  On  these  stands  the  cloth  is  exposed  for  sale ; 
and  when  the  market  opens,  the  manufacturers  take  their 
stations  at  the  stands  behind  their  goods,  the  merchants  or 
buyers  passing  to  make  their  purchases  through  the  ave- 
nnes  between  the  rows.  The  time  during:  which  the  halls 
•le  opan  is  limited  usually  to  about  one  hour  and  a  half ; 
bnt  in  tina  short  interval  purchaaes  to  a  very  large  amount 
are  made.  There  are  two  cloth-halls  at  Leeds,  one  for  the 
sale  of  mixed  cloth,  containing  1800  stands,  and  one  for 
the  sale  of  while  cloth,  containing  1200  stands.  These 
halls  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  those  who 
have  served  regular  apprenticeships  to  the  iNisineas  of 
clothnnaking;  tney  are  managed  by  trustees,  and  many  of 
tiha  at^  are  the  fireehold  property  of  the  persons  who 
occupy  them.  All  the  cloth  sold  in  the  halls  is  rough  and 
undressed.  Those  by  or  for  whom  it  is  bought  have  what 
are  termed  '  finislung-shops,'  where  the  cloth  is  shorn, 
dressed,  and  fitted  for  use.  TTiis  is  analogous  to  a  system 
pursued  by  the  bobbin-net  manu&cturers  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  net  is  sold  by  Uw  maker  in  the  rough  state  as  it 
•llfcrea  thn-leom,  and  purahMCd  liy  other  partiea,  who  unge, 
•4nwt,  and  finish  it  ready  for  the  market. 
•  For  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  poods  woven  in  North 
Wales  there  is  a  market  held  at  Shrewsbury  ;  but  it  is 
ouotcmary  for  the  drapers  of  that  town  to  travel  into  the 
eountry  and  buy  goods  wherever  -they  find  them.  It  is 
there  uaial  alaa  for  the  pdneipal  drapers  to  keep  servants, 
tbi'gNaler'partof  the  yearj  among  the  ravralheMreA,  with 
whom  they  get  acquainted,  assist  those  who  vre  poor  with 
loans  to  purchase  wool,  and  superintend  the  making  and 
dressing  of  the  goods.  At  Welshpool  a  flanncl-mHrket  is 
held  once  a  fortnight.  To  this  market  the  manufacturers 
used  to  bring  their  goodis ;  but  now  a  iet  ot  middle-men  go 
abont  the  conntiVimid  Innrdl  tin  flannels  the  maaufco-' 
miM  'liKva  V-wMi  '  Mthe  WaMipool  nwHrnt  eiMfaing  'lai 
aold  on  credit,  every  piece  being  paid  for  as  soon  as  me^i 
fnrsdi  and  a  umilar  system  preraik  in  the  other  woeUeni 
-  ■nilliti  cMTMifc  •  •   ■  •     


Extutt  or  tbm  MAmrrAcnmn  akd  RUinn  or 

Opkrativfs. 

The  Custom-house  returns  enable  us  to  form  somethiug 
like  a  correct  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  which  is 
manufactured  in  Encland  yearly;  but  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  have 
been  very  variously  estimated.  In  1738.  the  writer  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  suoject  of  woo!  estimated  tt»e  number  nf 
persons  cnpa^ed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  at  1,500,00(>. 
and  their  wages  at  11,737. jCXJ/.  per  annum:  this  estimate 
was  obviously  an  over  charged  one.  Dr.  Campbell,  n 
1774,  thought  that  there  might  probably  at  that  time  U 
1,000,000  per«)ns  employed  in  the  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  value  of  the  wool  used  was  SfiOOfiOOl.  per 
annum,  and  that  this  vahie  was  ineraaaed  to  18,00QiAiOf. 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  IWX)  the  woollen 
manufacturers,  in  committee  before  the  House  of  Ixirds, 
made  the  extravagant  estimate  that  there  were  ih  n 
1,500,000  persons  directly  engased  in  the  manuiacture. 
that  an  equal  number  were  collktcrally  emplovi^i  m  it, 
that  the  vahie  of  the  wool  used  waa  more  than  6,000,000^ 
sterling,  and  that  of  the  manufactured  gooda  neariy 
20,000,000/.  sterling.  In  1815  Mr.  Stevenson  supposed 
that  there  were  half  a  million  persons  employed,  receivini? 
9.f>00.000/.  per  annum  wages  ;  and  that  this  surn.  .added  to 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  the  inteiest  on  capital,  the 
manufacturer's  profit,  &c.,  gave  18,000,000/.  as  the  annual 
value  of  the  cloth  produced.  Mr.  M*Cttlk>ch  (_Siattttiaa 
Account,  p.  627)  forma  an  estimate  on  the  following  data; 
— That  there  are  ahout  lf50,000.(XX)lhs.  of  wool  worked  up 
yearly  ;  that  this  may  be  worth  about  7,500,000/. ;  that  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  three  times  that  of  the 
raw  wool,  making  therefore  22fiO0fi0Ol.  per  annum  ;  that 
this  value  is  thus  made  vp>— 

Raw  material  .         .  £7,S0Oj00O 

Oil,  soap,  dye-stuffs,  &0.  .  IgSOtMlOO 
Interest,  profit,  &c.  .  .  4,68aO0O 
Wages         .         .  8,7SO,O0a 

,£22,S00.a0O 

And  dividiiv  this  anoont  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  26/.  a 
year  to  each  opeiaMvc  on  an  average,  he  amves  at  the 
number  334.000,  which  he  thmka  a  probable  approxima,* 

tion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  this  country.  Mr.  Chapman  (one  of  the 
Assistant  Hand- Loom  t'omuii-^ioners,  and  the  author  ot 
the  able  article  on  '  Wool,  and  its  Manufactures,'  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  •  Encyclop»ffia  Britannica ')  makes  an 
estimate  in  that  treatise  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with 
that  of  Mr.  M*Culloch ;  although  at  the  tint  ghmee  the 
two  estimates  seem  discordant.  He  thinks  that,  in  1831. 
the  number  of  families  directly  dependent  on  the  manu- 
fincture  were  : — 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  85,096 
In  the  West  of  England  .         .  20,®1 
In  Norfolk  and  Kendal  .         .  17,570 
In  the  hosiery  district    .  . 
In  aU  other  plaeea  .  9IMXI0 


163.981 

Then,  taking  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a  family 
at  JH,  he  arrives  at  an  aggregate  of  8Wtl565  persons  directly 
supported  thereby.  He  further  aupposes  that  thia  number 
must  have  increased,  by  1841,  to  2284298  fhantiea,  or 
1,21S.424  individuals.  Mr.  M'Cnlloch's  estimate  is  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  while  Mr.  Chapman's  is,  of 
the  number  of  persons  supported :  and  this  may  explain 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates.  As 
to  the  value  of  tlie  manafacture,  Mr.  Chapman  proceeds 
thus :— 226,296  families,  earning  on  an  average  17«.  M. 
per  week  each  bmily.  wlueh  amounts  to  lOJBtSJSBM. ;  and 
the  relation  between  fUa  and  th«  oUier  itena  of  tha  eaA 
he  thus  states : — 

Value  of  wool  employed     •  £10,000.000 
Oil,  dye-atulla,  soap,  &e.     •  1,500,000 
i ...    Wafaa       ,        .        .  10,296,ii5d 
.  WaSraadtear^pn&t        •  4,359.311 

£26,155,870 

We  shall  Qomdude  with  a  Urn  extracts  ftom  Mr.  Biaohoffk 
laUa8.i:.IlDr.«b0nl;a  oeatuiy,  from  1735  to  18901  nU  On 
tMliMMdb«adi«dlid'tot|iaW<atRidw(iran  mm- 
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i  ud  itMnped  by  officers  appointed  for  th*t  purpose  ; 
tad  ftom  tlic  returns  made,  it  appears  that  there  were 
fulled,  in  the  West  Ridinf^.the  following  nunit>er  of 
ai  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  in  the  yean  n%med:— > 


In  1726 
1786 

1746 
1756 
1766 
1776 
17H6 
1796 

isoe 


26^1 

56,6S7 
33.590 
72,575 
99.733 
158.792 
240.770 
89a20O 
33,449 


88,775 

7R  R33 
9;),."»K6 
123,025 
151.594 
175.334 

The  woollens  and  worsteds  exported  in  1820,  1830,  and 
1840,  or  rather  to  Jwamuy  6(h  ia  Um  fbllowing  jeus*  were 
as  AiDow: — 

isnC       tnn.  iMo. 
Wool  ....      35.242   2,951,000   4,810,387  lbs. 
Sou:)  yarn     .    .      ll.ORl    1,108.023   3.796.044  lbs. 
Cloths  of  all  sorts     28F.  :2s      3HR.2(Ji)      21  r).74G  pieces. 
Napp«d  eoatiogs       5D,044       22,377       10.094  pieces. 
KenvymmB      .      78,944       34,714       27,122  pieces. 
Baize  ....      37,163       49,164       36.044  pieces. 
Stnfls  ....  1,252.512   1,718,617  pieces. 

Flannels  .  .  .  2  5K7.496  1.6I3.0D9  1,613.4'57  yard*. 
Blanketing  .  .  1,28<<,109  2,176.391  2.1«2,653  yards. 
Carpetins:  .  .  •^.'Ji.KJ  672,869  758,639  yards. 
Wool  and  cotton  407.716  1,099.518  3,628,874  yard>i. 
WoMtcd  1101^07 .      5J^     1U,14S      96^946  dozen 

pair. 

fiandriea  .    .    .   £30,813    £MfiB»  £l6lk034  value. 


Declared  value  iS.587.756  £4,728,666  £8,307388 

The  roost  striking  features  in  this  table  are  the  lars^e 
increase  in  the  cxporta  of  aheep'a  voai,  apun  yam,  and 
mixed  wool  and  cottoii  ikbries. 

In  the  piMinmentary  documents  for  1842,  the  declared 
v.ilue  of  mauuiaciured  woul  exported  in  1841, independent 
rf  lavv  wool,  is  set  down  at  5.748,673/.    Of  these  exports 
there  were  sent  to  the  I'nited  States  the  value  ol  1,521,980/. ; 
to  Germany,  883,K7B/. ;  to  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
r»32,7UM. ;  to  British  America.  615344/. ;  to  Sontb  Ame- 
468,0701.;  to  Biaiil,  tOAjmt.;  and  to  Holland. 
31G.7C9/.  ;  the  other  countries  enumerated,  twenty-three 
in  immber,  havinic  taken  comparatively  small  (quantities. 
The  importance  of  peaceful  relations  between  this  country 
and  America  is  shown— in  this,  as  in  a  hundred  other  in- 
atances — by  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  all  our  exports  in 
worsteds  and  wooUeM  is  to  the  United  States.   It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that,  in  1841,  no  less  than  7,514,196  Iba.  of 
Biitish  wool  were  exported  to  Belgiuia  akoe,  Ottt  of  a 
total  export  of  8,471.235  lbs. 

WOOLLETT,  WILLIAM.  Tliis  excellent  enj;raverwas 
born  at  Maidstone  in  Kent,  in  173o.  He  teamed  his  art  of 
John  Tinney,  an  obscure  engraver  in  London,  but  he  soon 
adopted  a  style  of  hk  own,  acquired  early  a  great  reputa- 
tion aa  a  landscape  engntver,  and  was  appoimed  engraver 
to  George  III.  No  artist  ever  used  together  more  effec- 
tively the  etching-needle  and  the  graver:  in  foliage,  water, 
itiul  in  rocks,  Woollett  was  particularly  successful,  and  is 
^till  unrivalled;  but  in  figures,  and  especially  in  flesh,  he 
vir-as  less  so.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Woollet  took  to 
hintorical  engraving;  and  also  in  this  dejpartment  he  has 
produced  some  of  the  Unest  pkAes  of  which  the  English 
iichool  of  engraving  can  boast:  the  Death  of  General 
Wolfe,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Hogue,  both  afler  West,  arc 
L-onsidered  hii  best  historical  pieces,  and  they  are  Cer- 
Hinly  plates  of  extraordinary  merit.  Of  his  landscapes 
lis  ma.stcrpieccs  are  tliose  which  he  engraved  after  Wilson: 
Jiey  a-re  nine  in  uumb<jr,  namely,  Phaeton,  X lobe.  Celadon 
ind  Ame  ha,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  Snowdoo,  Ciceio  at  his 
W^il  la.  Meleager  and  Atalaate,  Ajm>Uo and  the  SMioaa,  and 
^Iitude,  a  companion-piece  to  l^cero  at  hii  Villa.  In  the 
ast  plate  he  was  a-oistecl  by  Ellis,  and  in  the  Meleager 
ind  Jii  the  Apollo  by  Pouncey.  11c  encraved  alsty  after 
Claude,  Z'iccarelli,  the  Smiths  of  Chichester,  Stiibbs,  and 
itbers ;  and  he  executed  some  plates  after  views  drawn 
r«>m  nature  by  hiottelf.  Woollett  died  in  London  in  1795, 
f^ed  90»  and  was  honed  in  old  SU  Paoena  churchyard : 
here  u&acauiMnttohiffliattieclaialwiafWeatnuiuter 


Abbey.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  admirable  chararteTi 
and  a  very  amiable  disposition.  The  following  anecdote^ 
•aid  to  have  been  told  oy  West  {Library  of  the  Pint  ArU^ 
▼ol.  m.\  erinees  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pencTenmeo 
and  patience :  Woollett,  when  hf>  had  finished  his  plate  of 
the  JJattle  of  the  Hop^xie.  took  a  proof  to  Wait  for  his  in- 
spection :  at  first  the  president  expressed  himself  pertVc'  v 
satisfied  with  the  plate,  but,  upon  a  longer  examination, 
he  observed  that  in  some  parts  alterations  mi^ht  be  made, 
and  in  othen  additional  colour  mwht  be  added,  which 
woTtld,  in  hit  opinion,  improve  the  effect  of  the  plate ;  and 
tH^in;;  :k  p.  -crayon  wilh  black  and  white  chalk  in  it,  he 
showed  lu  a  few  minutes  the  effect  he  \^i^hcd  to  be  pro- 
duced, remaikins;  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  of  no  preat 
consequence,  but  it  might  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
plate.  Woollett  however  immediately  consented  to  mako 
the  alteratima  and  additiona  pointed  out,—*  But  how  long 
will  it  take  you,  Mr.  Woollett>  aaid  the  piendent.  « Oh  1 
about  three  or  four  months,*  replied  the  e nf lavf^r  •  '  and 


the  patient  creature,'  said  West,  when  relating  the  circum- 
stance, '  actually  w«lt  tlimigh  the  aid<UtiOI 

out  a  murmur.' 


tine  tile  cii 
mil  labour 


with- 


WOOLSTON.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1669,  at  North- 
amptoot  end  waa  tha  «on  of  a  respectable  tndesman  of 
that  cihf.  He  urent  IHim  a  grammar-aehool  to  Sidney 

Sussex  College.  Cambridge,  where,  after  taking  the  dcErrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  continued  to  reside  as  such.  He 
entered  into  liolv  onlers,  and  in  due  time  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  l)ivinity.  In  1705  he  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  •  The  Old  Apology  of  the  Truth  for  the 
Christian  Religion  against  ttie  Jewa  and  OeatUea  revived.' 
No  publication  ai^ain  proceeded  from  him  till  after  an 
interval  of  fifteen  years  spent  in  laborious  study  of  the 
works  of  the  fatheiti  within  the  walS  of  his  college ;  and 
in  the  year  1720  he  published  thrte  Latin  tracts,  one  of 
which,  entitled  '  De  Pontii  Pilati  ac> Hberium  Epistola  circa 
ResJe«uChriatigeataa,perMyitagJ!giiiDT  vraaaa endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  letter  of  Pantiua  Pilate  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  fathers  was  a  forgery,  without  denying 
that  a  letter  had  been  written  to  Tiberius :  and  the  two  others 
were  letters  written,  under  the  title  of  •  Oiigen  Adamantius 
Renatus,'  to  Doctors  Whitby,  Waterland.  and  Whiston,  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  About  the  same  time 
he  publiahed  two  tractSk  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Dr.  Ben- 
net,  and  nnder  the  name  of  Arialobalua.  one  on  the  qnea* 
tion  •Whether  the  Quakers  do  not  the  nearest  of  any  other 
sect  of  reiiiriuii  locnioie  tiie  Primitive  Christian*  in  prin- 
cijslf-.  iiinl  jiric'iee  ?*  and  the  otlier  being  '  A  Defence  of 
the  Apoiitlei  and  Primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their 
Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  against  the 
Ministen  of  tue  Letter  and  Literal  Cummentatois  of  this 
age  ;*  and  he  immediately  followed  up  these  publicaiiom  by 
writing^  an  answer  to  them.  The  letters  to  Dr.  Bennet.  and 
the  answer  to  the  letters,  abounded  in  attacks  upon  the 
clergy,  which,  together  with  the  spirit  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scnptures  pervaaing  as  well  the  latter  of 
the  two  letters,  as  his  previous  letters  addressed  to  Doctors 
Whitby,  WataiJand.  and  Whiston.  exposed  Wcolstcm  to 
moeh  aoapieion  and  attack  fiom  the  clergy.  His  next 

Eublication,  in  1722,  was  one  not  calculated  to  give  offenojB* 
eine;  a  tract  entitled  '  The  exact  Fitness  of  the  Hme  in 
whicli  Cluist  was  manifested  in  the  Flesh,  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  against  the  Objections  of  the  Old  Gentiles  and  of 
Modern  Unbelievers,'  which  had  been  written  twenty  years 
before,  and  read  in  Sidney  Sussex  College  chapel.  In 
17S9  and  1724  he  published  four  pamphleiit  imder  the 
title  of  '  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clerey.'  and  then  an  awwor  to 
them,  all  directed  against  the  clergy.  In  1726  he  entered 
into  the  controversy  raised  by  Anthony  Collins's  "Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Moderator  be- 
tween an  Infidel  and  Apostate,'  and  two  *  Supplements  to 
the  Moderator.'  The  lengths  to  which  he  earned  his  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Scripturea  in  theaa  last  publi- 
cations, denying  the  reality  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ,  brought  upon  him  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general.  This  prosecution  was  stopped  at  tKe  intercession 
of  Mr.  Whiston.  Nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded  in  pro- 
claiming his  views  as  to  the  allegorical  character  of  the 
miraclcN  in  *  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,' 
which  were  addressed  to  six  biahona>--Gihaon,  Itiahop  o( 
I^ndon  \  Chandler,  bishop.of  Ijdifltid ;  Soalbroke,  biduf 
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of  St.  David't ;  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  Sherlock, 
bishop  of  Bani^r ;  and  Potter,  bilhop  of  Oxford.  In  Iheke 
discoarecs  much  irony  a^&intt  the  oishopi  whom  he  nd- 

dievsed.  and  iiijiiinst  ifie  clei£:y  in  ppnera.1,  wa.s  mixi'd  uifh 
the  tteterudux  doctiine  whit  h  they  were  wriUen  to  support  ; 
and  the  tone  of  ridicule  and  banter  in  winch  llie  miracles 
were  treated  of  afirgravated  the  offence  gtven.  Wooislon 
was  aj^ain  made  the  object  of  a  prosecution,  and  having 
defended  hinuelf  on  liia  tiial,  wia  ientenofld  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  to  %  yvBi^t  impriioiniient  ena  b  fine  of 
lOfI'.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  continued  in  cotifinement.  Attempts  were 
made  by  sionie  of  his  fjicnds  to  procure  his  release  ;  but 
Wooislon  wouid  not  consent  to  give  security  not  to  offend 
again  by  similar  writings.  By  ttie  assistance  of  a  brother, 
an  eldefroan  of  NorUtunptoiv  be  wee  enabled  to  purchase 
the  liberty  of  the  ralei  of  the  Kiit|{^  Bench,  md  was  partly 
Si  I 'porteii  hy  Mm  durinc;  l!io  sluirt  romatnder  of  hin  hiV. 
He  hiul  lost  his  tellouslilp  !if  (,'iuiihridije  some  years  before 
by  non-resiJcnce.  lie  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  1733, 
after  a  very  short  illaess.  He  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Churchyard,  Suuthwark. 

WOOLWiCU,  a  market-towD  in  the  county  of  Kent»  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  8  milea  below  London  by 
the  road.  3)  miles  by  the  river,  which  is  there  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide.  A  tract  of  land  in  Ks*ex,  on  the 
north  bank  of  tlie  Tlianies,  is  included  in  tlie  parisli  of 
Woolwich,  the  entire  area  of  the  parish  being  840  acres. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  street  nearly  a  mile  long, 
on  the  bank  of  the  liveiv  with  other  atreeta  wttgiag  from 
it  chiefly  to  the  sonth.  In  this  toni;  street  and  the  other 
streets  imtnediiitely  connected  with  it.  which  constitute  the 
muit  anticnt  and  lowest  part  of  the  town,  many  of  the 
houses  are  old  and  small,  and  the  arrancenient  of  tiie  streets 
is  irregular  and  inconvenient,  but  m  the  higher  and  inuie 
modem  part  of  the  town  there  are  sereral  new  streets  of 
handsome  houses.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gss.  The 
church  is  a  plain  brick  btiilding  with  a  square  tower :  it  is 
large  enouijn  to  accommodate  1500  perstms.  The  livinc 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  eift  of  the  t)ishop  of  Roche-ster,  of  the 
net  annual  value  of  7-Ml.,  out  of  which  KM)/,  is  paid  to  a 
curate.  The  Ordnance  Chapol,  on  the  road  to  Plumstead, 
and  another  chapel  in  the  Roval  Artillery  Barracks,  aie 
both  in  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  There 
are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Roman  Calholics.  and  other  classes  of  divsenters.  There  is 
R  na'ional  school  and  a  school  under  the  patronage  of  the 
B'i'ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Woolwich,  in 
1801.  was  9,ft26;  in  1811,  17,0&4  ;  in  1821, 17.008  ;  in  1831, 
17.661 ;  in  1841,  2M9i,  of  whom  14,069  wen  males,  and 
1 1. 7^22  females.  Thki  return  of  population  includes  sJI  the 
naval  and  military  esfablishnienls.  Tliere  were,  in  1841, 
'3H)^H  houses  inhabited,  Hn  uninhabited,  and  3M  building. 
The  follo-vin?  is  the  list  of  the  government  establishments, 
with  the  number  of  persons  in  each  when  the  census  was 
taken  in  1H41  : — 

Koya)  Artilleiy  Barracks,  Z3&4  males,  508  femalei. 

Royal  Marine  Barr^'ks.  836  males.  70  femalw. 

R<  yal  Sappers  ana  liineia'  fiamckii  128  males,  33 
ft'tiialeo. 

Koyai  Arsenal,  Tio  males,  101  females. 
Her  Maje>ty"8  Dockyard,  50  males,  49  females. 
Royal  Ordnance  Hospital,  281  males,  12  females. 
In  the  hulks  Warrior*  Unit&t  and  Jostitia,  11S3  males, 
12  females. 

The  town  has  no  trade,  except  mchasMises  fiomthc 

wants  of  the  resident  mpulation. 

The  importance  of  Woolwich  has  arisen  from  its  Dock- 
yani,  from  the  government  foundiy  for  cannon  having  been 
established  there,  and  from  its  having  been  made  a  great 
depot  for  naval  and  military  stores.  Of  these  and  the 
other  government  establishments  at  Woolwich  the  first 
was — 

The  Royal  Dm  kyard,  which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  V'lll.  The  Harry  Grace  i  Dieu,  the  largest  vessel 
which  had  then  been  constructed,  was  buiit  there  in  1515. 
The  Dockyard  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Qneen 
Elizabeth  and  by  Charles  I.  It  now  commences  at  the 
village  of  New  Charlton  on  the  west,  and  extends  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  almost  a  mile  to  the  ca^t,  very 
near  to  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  contains  two  large  dry 
4o«kB»  abMta  «IOfiect1oiig  by 800  Ikot wide,  cai»U«of 


receiving  the  largest  vessels*  extensive  ranges  of  timbtr- 
sheds,  storehouses,  mast-houses,  &c.,  and  a  wr|Se  buildup 
provided  with  powerful  steam-engines  for  manufmeturiaf 

every  article  ol  iron  used  in  ship-building,  well  u  I 
anchor*  of  the  largest  size.  Each  department  is  under  th«  I 
superintendence  of  a  separate  ofRcer,  and  the  fvhple  unda  ' 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  < 

Rogat  Ar»enal.—The  government  loundiy  for  CMttSg 
cannon  was  formerly  in  Moorfields,  and  «M  msovcil  ts 
Woolwich  soon  after  a  great  explosion  in  1718,  ocnsiooed 
by  moisture  in  the  moulds.  Andrew  SchaU  h.  a  young 
German  lounder,  who  had  been  allowed  to  look  &t  th? 
moulds,  gave  warning  of  this  explosion,  and  induced 
Colonel  Armstrong,  sunreyor-srenerai  of  the  ordnance,  and  i 
others  to  leave  the  ground ;  the  operations  proceeded  not- 
withstanding, the  explosion  took  place,  much  dung*  asi 
done,  and  several  lives  were  lost  The  government  had 
^c.^ol\'ed  to  remove  the  royal  foundry  to  a  (itstnnte  from 
London,  and  Schalch,  having  been  examined  ai»  to  hi> 

?|ualifications,  was  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  plact. 
le  chose  the  warren  at  Woolwicli,  the  new  works  wtr* 
erected  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  was  appointd 
Master-Founder  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  office  whirh 
he  held  during  sixty  years.  He  died  in  1776,  at  the  age  of 
90,  and  was  buried  in  llie  churchyard  at  Woolwich. 

The  foundry  for  cannon  ibrms  one  of  the  puncipsd  dt- 
partments  of  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  h-.is,  four  air-fumaccs 
the  largest  <k  which  can  melt  at  once  cwts.  of  metal 
In  18U9,  anar  tDWhidi  war  was  carried  on  with  grest 
activity,  385  guns  were  east,  and  343  in  1810.  The  goss 
are  cost  solid,  uid  bored  and  turned  in  a  separate  btuU- 
ing  :  the  irun  is  made  to  move  round  on  its  axis  ag:aia«'t  a 
ceiitre-bil  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  the  operalKin  ot  turn- 
ing the  exterior  is  performed  at  the  same  time.  After 
being  minutely  examined  by  magnitymg  glasses  and 
mirrors  dirc*ctea  to  the  inside,  in  order  to  detect  any  flaw, 
the  gun  is  udimately  proved  by  firing  it  oa  Uio  banks  sf 
the  canal,  near  the  great  storehouse. 

Another  department  of  llie  Royal  Arsenal  i«  ♦he  Patterc- 
Ruom,  which  is  near  the  foundry.  It  contains  a  pattern 
or  model  of  every  article  used  in  the  artillery  service  ;  d 
the  machinery  for  granulating  gunpowder,  and  for  tryias 
the  strength  of  powder;  ofCongreve  and  other  rockets; 
chain,  bar,  and  other  shot ;  fire-ships,  fire-works,  &c.  C<ja- 
nected  with  the  Pattern-Room  is  the  Laboratoiy,  in  which 
cartridges,  rockets,  firc-work.s,  and  other  articles  of  tlicmv- 
cal  manufacture  are  prepared.  In  other  parts  of  the  .\> 
senal  are  about  three  millions  of  cannon-Mll*  and  bomb- 
shells, arranged  in  pyramidal  groups. 

The  StorehouMt  or  the  Royal  Artilleiy  are  to  the  north 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal :  they  generally  contain  compiefe 
outfittinp  for  10,000  men — saddles,  bits,  biidles,  swordi, 
pistols,  norse-shoes,  whips,  &c.  From  the  upper  part  cf 
the  storehouses  may  be  seen  in  the  field  below  about  24,00) 
pieces  of  ordnance  arranged  according  to  their  sizes. 

The  Roj/al  Artillery  Barracks  are  on  the  north  side  of 
Woolwich  Common.  The  principal  front,  which  conatfi 
of  six  ranges,  is  I20O  feet  long,  with  an  eJegant  entrance- 
tower  in  trie  centre.  A  spacious  chapel  in  the  east  wirt 
has  accomni' -1  ;i;  II  for  KMX)  persons.  The  other  part* 
the  building  consist  of  the  library  ami  reading-rooms,  ar.i 
a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  in  which  balls  and  oth-.r 
entertainme.Ats  are  given.  The  interior  is  divided  into  t«ic» 
quadrangles,  with  stabling  and  barracks  for  the  hor»r- 
arlillery  and  a  large  riding-school.  The  whole  establidk- 
ment  can  accom,nodate  from  3000  to  4000  men. 

The  Roijiil  Miliary  AcaJemij  is  at  the  south-east  ede* 
of  Woolwich  Common,  towards  which  it  pre^nls  a  hatx;- 
some  front :  the  central  tower,  with  its  four  domed  turrrti. 
is  a  picturesque  object  in  the  distance.  The  Academy  va< 
established  as  early  as  171S^  but  the  present  buiidii^  tn* 
not  erected  till  1805.  There  are  geneially  fiom  120  to  TSt> 
youne  men  under  instruction  in  whatever  is  requisite  ti- 
qualify  them  for  artillerj-  officers  and  onj^itiee.'s.  TVt 
Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  for  the  time  being  is  tLf 
governor.  The  resident  officers  are,  a  lieutenant -govm-'" 
and  inspector,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  a  profesor  ' 
fortification,  masters  of  drawing,  languages,  &c.  I 

Thp  Rotunda,  south  of  the  town,  on  tbe  west  side  tf 
Woolwich  Common,  is  a  depository  for  models  connerfei  , 
with  military'  and  naval  architecture,  specimens  of  trr- 
arms,  military  machines,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  oe.-  ; 
nected  with  nilitaiy  and  naval  aflkin.  The  buiUliif  ■  | 
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«  tmUtke  Ibiin,  with  34  ndn,  the  ditni»ter  twins;  120 

let  '  11  was  oii^rinally  erected  in  CnrHon  Housf  Giudi  ni, 
by  GenrLTe  IV,  when  ptincc  recent,  for  the  rPtffition  oi 
the  allied  soveit'lu'iis  «lien  IlK-y  vi>iled  Hltiirhnii  in 
ami  was  alterward*  pn  spnti-d  by  him  to  the  srarristtn  at 
Woolwich.  The  centre  ol  tlie  cone  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  building  is  nipportcd  b;  a  piller,  round  which  ere 
tmraced  Bpeptmeiit  of  old  Enprliih  weapons,  nich  M 
matchlocks,  wheel-locks,  hills,  padizans  old  svrords,  &c. 
Inother parts  of  the  buildirip  are  cannon,  howitzers,  models 
of  Ibitifii-d  pluccs,  Indian  armttaildftTaclety  of  flthcff  mUi- 
tary  and  naval  curiosities. 

The  Rnpt^ard  is  at  the  t»A  Mid  of  the  town,  in  which 
cable*  of  the  largest  size  are  made. 

Betides  the  buildings  abore  described  there  ire  the  Royal 
Marine  Barracks,  the  Darracks  of  the  Hoyal  SappeiS  end 
Miners,  and  the  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital. 

(  Penm,  M.goM^  NoB.  1l2|4tt»  4411^  447;  JPopuiatioH 

Helurnv,  SccA 

\V(.)( )'nn N- B  ASSET.   [ WiLTSHmi.] 
WORCESTER,  a  eitj  and  capital  town  of  the  EagOth 
conntf  of  the  aame  name,  is  sftnated  on  the  rfTer  8e?em, 

upwards  of  100  miles  in  a  dire(  t  line  wpst-north-west  ol*  i 
London,  or  112  miles  by  the  roHd.  The  boundary  oi  I 
thi-  cily  \va.s  lormerly  detemutifd  by  a  \\all  \^ hich  com- 
menced near  Edgar's  Towtr,  at  the  Ca-itie  gate,  paiued 
at  the  back  of  St.' Peter's  to  a  gate  w  hich  was  calle<l  Sid- 
buiy  Gate,  and  thence  to  Friars'  Gate,  which  stood  near 
the  present  city  prison ;  it  cunred  inwards  on  the  north- 
east of  the  priscnf  corn-marki'f ,  roiitul  the  liop  niaiket. 
to  a  bndtce  bmlt  in  and  Ibttitied  with  a  strons: 

toWcr.  wliich  stood  n<?ar  it.    It  then  Ibl lowed  the  course 

of  the  river  to  the  Piiory  ^ate,  and  thence  to  the  Castle 
moand.   This  work  may  still  be  traced  in  some  places. 
There  were  six  gates  (besides  the  tower  on  the  bridge) : 
the  last  was  taken  down  in  IVtT.  The  present  limits  of 
the  cily  of  Worcester  extend  from  north  to  south  about 
three  miles,  and  nearly  two  miles  from  east  to  west. 
The  followiui;  jiarislies  are  comprised  within  thia  boun- 
dary -—All  Saints.  St.  Alban,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Clement  (a 
part  only  was  in  the  old  city),  St.  Helen,  81.  Martin  (in 
part),  St.  Nicholas,  8t.8within,  the  extra-paroctual  district 
of  the  Blockhouse,  Claines  (in  part),  St.  John  fin  part), 
St.  Michael  and  the  extra-parothiRl  district  of  the  Colleice 
Precincts,  St.  Peter's  i  in  part  .  and  the  tithmc:  of  Whit- 
s'anea  attached  to  the  parish  of  Claines.     The  tirst  nine 
parishes  composed  the  city  previous  to  the  Boundary  Act, 
nnd  were  united  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  an  act 
paaaed  in  1792.  The  latter  five  were  added  by  the  Boun- 
dary Act :  nearly  the  whole  are  bnlH  over,  and  there  is  no 
irrcat  I'Xtcnt  of  rural  district  within  the  incrca.<ed  limits. 

Wnr<;ester  is  built  almost  entirely  of  red  brick,  with  the 
exception  of  some  public  buildim^s,  the  churches,  and 
^nfhedrai,  which  are  of  a  soft  and  commonlv  a  reddish 
v  ind  of  sandstone.  The  principal  streets  arc  oroad,  airy, 
ind  cheerfbl;  their  Appearance  is  cleafl  and  oeit;  the 
:hops  various  wid  well  nnrnded ;  and,  like  the  dwellinfr 
louses,  in  jfood  repair.  ITie  chief  thoroughfares  arc  Brid<;e 
Street,  Broad  Stieet,  Sidbury,  Collef^e  litrcet,  the  Cro.ss. 
''oresjate  Street,  and  the  Tithing.  Beside»  the  cathedral, 
here  are  twelve  churches — St.  Nicholas*,  St.  Martins, 
it.  Swithin's,  All  Saints,  St.  Andrews,  St.  Alban's.  St. 
^ichaera,  St.  Helen's,  8t.  Peter's,  St.  Clement's,  and  St. 
ohn  's.  St.  John's  Is  the  parish  church  of  what  may  pro- 
»erly  be  termed  a  suburb  of  Worcester,  and  is  on  the  op- 
losite  bnnk  of  the  Severn  to  the  main  portion  of  the  city, 
.'here  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  woi-ship 
or  many  denominations  ot  disacnter^  inciudinf(  the  Wes- 
^yans.  Quakers,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Calvinists. 
l' cathedral  existed  here  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  but 
wan  deemed  insulRdent  for  its  purpose,  and  was  siiper- 
iifd  by  a  new  cathedml.  bui't  by  ()-,'.vald,  the  bishop,  in 
Ki.  Yh'tn  building  bcmij  dcslroyetl  by  fire,  a  fresh  editice 
.i\>  evL'r  arose  under  the  aiis[iices  of  Hishoj)  Wulstan  in  i 
U84.  This  cathedra]  likewise  twice  suffered  from  fire, 
kfler  the  second  confiagration,  for  sixteen  jears  it  re* 
mined  in  a  dilapidated  state.  RejHuri,  eo  great  aa  to 
lake  a  fVesh  eonseeration  necessary,  were  then  completed, 
;ui  in  .Tanuary.  121R,  thp  chtirch  was  re-opened  in  the 
rL'st-nce  of  the  kinj^.  Various  aitcration.s  and  additions  ' 
eie  made  in  1'2'.14,  and  ajjain  in  1H30.  | 

\^ffto^A«T  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  double  i 


cross,  with  donbTe  transepts.  The  tower,  which  is  193  feel 

hiiih,  ii->es  Irnm  Mie  inteisection  of  the  western  traiix  jil 
uith  the  navf  and  choir.  The  nave,  which  r|  pcai>  tu  bu 
tlieoMe>t  |>art  of  the  present  buildinif,  is  divided  from  the 
aisie*  by  ten  chiHtvied  columns  on  each  side,  Mimioiuittfd 
by  pointed  archts.  'ITie  root  i?.  j;toint'd.  and  ornamented 
with  flowers,  heads,  and  othe>  loims  uf  decoration.  The 
hdKht  of  the  nave  is  67  feet,  the  length  174  feet,  and  the 
width  30  ft-et.  The  choir  has  also  a  hand.somc  irioined 
roof;  the  altar-screen  is  of  stone,  and  the  i)ulj)it  is  a!>o  of 
slone,  lx)th  richly  sculptured.  The  tomb  of  kiiiir  .lolm  u 
in  the  centre  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  Ladv-Chapel,  which 
corresponds  in  date  and  style  with  the  cnoir.  The  total 
length  of  the  cathediml  is  4^25  feet ;  the  greatest  viridth  is 
145  feet.  The  west  transept  is  12B  feet :  the  east  transept 
is  120  feet.  The  exteiior  is  plain,  but  a  fine  effect  i^  jno- 
duced  by  tlie  apparent  li^ilitius-,  ol  the  architecture,  and 
by  the  pinnacles,  which  ri-e  not  only  liom  liie  to.ser,  but 
from  almost  every  termination  of  the  building.  The  clois- 
ters form  a  quadrangle  on  the  south  side ;  on  the  east  side 
is  the  chaplei^4iouse,  which  contains  the  cathedral  library. 
The  cathedral  is  in  an  indifferent  state  as  to  repair,  and 
costs  a  considerable  sum  yearly  for  that  purpose.  Many 
of  ttie  restorations  which  nave  been  made  io  former  times 
in  various  parts  of  the  interiflTt  are  in  the  most  iacongtuoos 
and  unsuitable  styles.  , 

The  corporation  of  Worcester  cathedral  conaiti*  of  a 
dean  and  ten  prei)endaries  or  canons.  There  are  also 
eight  minor  canons,  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  and  two  or 
three  other  officer^.  The  total  yearly  income,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years  endinr:^  in  1831,  w,«  12,08.^5^.;  the 
annual  expenditure,  by  the  same  aveiape,  was  3tiO*J/. 

The  other  piiiicipai  buildings  are,  the  (Ounfy  courts, 
lately  erected,  the  county  gaol,  the  infirmary,  I-kl^ar's 
Tower,  and  the  guildhall.  In  tiie  guildhall  is  a  large 
room,  which  is  ns^  ibr  public  entertainments.  The  pre- 
sent  bridge  i>ver  the  Sevcin  wils  built  in  17B0. 

Fuel  is  both  plentilul  and  cheap:  tliore  are  water-work.s 
and  tas-woiks,  and  tlio  city  is  \vefl  lig-lited. 

The  livings  in  tlie  city  ol  Worcester,  estimated  on  an 
average  of  three  years  ending  1831,  were — St.  Alban's,  rec- 
tory, in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a  net 
yearly  income  of  74/. ;  All  Saints,  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  13B^. ;  St.  Andrew's, 
rectory,  in  thp  ''lit  of  the  dean  and  ctiapter  of  Worcester, 
with  a  net  yea  !y  incoaie  of  1(35/.  ;  .St.  (  leinent  s,  rectory, 
in  the  gill  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a 
net  yearly  income  of  101/. ;  St.  Helen's,  rectory,  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  vearfy  income 
of  138/. ;  St.  Martin's,  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  378/. ; 
St.  Nicholas,  rectorv,  in  the  gilt  of  the  bisho])  of  Worcester, 
with  a  net  yearly  income  of  '2(50/.  :  St.  Peter,  vicarau^e, 
with  Whittington,  curacy,  in  the  gilt  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  233/. ; 
and  St.  Sirithin's,  rectOTj,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  17W. 

Ai  cordine  fo  the  Kducafion  Returns  (1833),  Worcester 
contained  eicht  infant-schools,  with  801  children  ;  thirtj'- 
nme  daily  schools,  with  1  bit)  males  and  females;  six 
national  schools,  with  667  males  and  females ;  one  daily 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
25  males ;  nine  day-  and  l}oarding<«chool8i  with  230  males 
and  females ;  one  boarding-school,  with  9d  males  •  and 
twelve  Sunday-schools,  with  1GR7  males  iind  femaleg. 

A  manufacture  of  cloth  was  once  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  was  in  ttie  coui>e  of  time  aliaii- 
doned.  The  j/love  trade  suijsequentlv  employed  a  large 
number  of  the  poor  inhabitants;  but  tfiis manufacture  also 
has  declined,  and  is  gradually  diminishing.  China  is  made 
here :  there  are  three  different  fludories  of  eone  celebrity. 
Tiip  principal  inns  are  the  Star  and  Garter,  the  Unieoro, 

and  the  ( 'i  own. 

Worcester,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Ucform  Airt,  in 
1835.  was  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  six 
aldeimen,  24  capital  councillors  (of  whom  the  aldermen 
were  paft)h  48  cajntal  citisena,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
fVee  citirens;  the  corporation  was  self  elected,  and  the 
titles  to  admission  to  the  freedom  were  birth,  apprentice- 
ship, and  tritt  by  the  council  "  "ne  number  of  fieemcn.  in 
was  2H00,  ami  the  pr|,:ila(ion  of  the  l>oront:li  vvaa 

ISfiHO;  the  populatiua  of  the  actual  town  and  suburbs  at 
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the  same  time  (1835")  was  27.000.  The  poverning  chader 
WM  19  Jameft  L  The  boroneh  is  now  divided  into  five 
waidll»  with  12  Bldermen  and  36  councillors.  The  number 
•f  bwKMHi  on  the  toll  at  the  fint  regi^ntioo,  in  1835, 
wee  16Z2;  the  number  on  the  roll  in  1837  «m  1408,  be- 
tides whom  there  were  944  freemen  who  tltM  parlia- 
mentary electors,  though  not  burf^esses. 

Worcester,  prev  1 1  IS  t  j  the  Reform  Act,  returned  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  rixht  of  voting  was  in  the 
oithens;  the  larf^t  number  (rf  deeton  who  had  polled  at 
hvf  electioa  dunng  thirty  yein  proeeding  1831,  wee  2178 
in  1826.  Under  the  Reform  Act  Woreevler  etill  retnrm 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  ntimber  of  electors  on 
the  rcsrister  in  1835-6  wa*  257'-';  in  183i)-10  the  number 
was  2561.  of  whom  1034  were  10/.  householders,  947  were 
freemen,  and  580  were  entitled  to  vote  fur  more  than  one 
quftliti  cation. 

The  limits  of  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  perlia- 
mentaiy  boronrh  ere  co-extemiTO.  The  population  of  the 

fit)',  as  ffiven  in  the  Population  Returns  for  1841,  was 
25,401,  of  whom  11.G14  were  males  and  13.787  were  ■ 
females.  The  population,  as  returned  for  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  waa  26,306.  which  is  said  to  be  a  more 
correct  return  of  the  lebMl  population  than  the  abore,  as 
l^ven  for  the  dty. 

JlVrtory.— Lambarde,  an  antiouary  contemporary  with 
Camden,  remarks,  in  his  *  Alpnabetical  Desciiption  of 
Enfi^land.' that  he  never  met  with  a  place  thai  had  so  ^rreat 
experience  in  the  calamitieb  of  the  intestine  broil.s  of  the 
kmgdom  and  other  casual  disa&ters  as  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester. An  early  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Ehanes,  and 
mbuilt  aboot  894  a.o.  by  Ethelred.  In  1041  the  town  waa 
plundered  and  partly  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Hardicaniite, 
which  were  sent  to  force  the  reluctant  inhabitants  to  pay  a 
tax  which  the  kins:  had  imposed.  In  1074  a  body  of  troop- 
under  Walter  de  Lacy  and  the  baions  of  Hereford  were 
assembled  here  to  quell  a  conspiracy  against  Wdliam  tiie 
Conqueror,  and  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Severn  acrainst 
the  rebels.  In  1088  Bernard  Neumarck  uneucdewtuJly 
beeiefed  the  citf.  In  1113  the  city,  not  exeeetinf^  the 
cn>tlr  r;h1  thr  rnthedral,  was  consumed  bv  nre.  In 
liJJ  a  ^i^al  ;.d;i  of  the  city  was  again  l)urnt  by  a 
casual  tire,  and  the  cathedral  damaced.  In  1139  the 
forces  of  tlie  Empress  Ma.ude  attacked  Uie  city,  forced 
an  entrance  on  the  noi-th  side,  and  fired  and  plundered 
it.  In  1149  King  Stephen  burnt  the  city,  but  the 
eaatle,  whidi  Iwd  been  etrongly  fortiBed,  rerieted  his 
attempt."!.  The  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  then  nwed 
may  be  seen  on  Red  HjII  near  Digley:  another  stood 
on  Henwick's  Hill,  from  which  the  Welsh  road  was 
commanded.  Eiutace,  his  son,  vigorously  besieged  iha 
castle,  but  was  as  vitroronsly  repulsed ;  in  revenge  he  fired 
the  town.  In  1157  W^orceater  waa  fortified  axaimi 
Henry  II.  by  Hugh  Morthner,  but  aflerwarde  inbmitted. 
In  1189  the  city  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.  In 
1216  the  kings  troops,  with  the  earl  of  Chester,  plundered 
t  iiL  1  it\ ,  .v!  loh  had  revolted.  King  John  was  buried  here 
in  this  year.  In  1225  a  ^^t  tournament  w^a  held 
licra.  Biihop  Bloia  erfiommimiBaled  all  peiaeiia  ooneemed 
in  it. 

In  1263  Robert  Ferraia,  earl  of  Derby,  Peter  de  Mont- 

fnrt,  rarl  rA'  7.(  icf'<iter,  and  other  barons  of  their  con- 
fuJi  1 1 liev' L'i;eil  mid  took  Worcester.  The  church  was 
spared,  L'lil  tlir  himsr-,  iittiil.  In  ]2t)4  King  Henry  III. 
wa-s  brought  to  Worcester  by  Simwn,  earl  of  Leicester,  into 
viho-^  hands  he  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  In 
1342  aod  1349  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted  with  the 
idagne.  Kb  1401  Woreeiter  was  burnt  and  plundered  by 
Glendwr's  troops  with  their  French  auxiliaries,  whom 
Henry  IV.  drove  back  into  Wales.  In  1484  there  was  an 
unusual  and  destructive  flood  of  the  Severn.  In  1485  exe- 
cutions took  place  here,  and  500  marki  were  paid  as  a 
ransom  for  the  city,  which  was  seized  bv  Henry  VII.  In 
1534  the  city  suffered  from  an  earthquake,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowinr  year  it  was  soonrged  by  the  sweatinir  sicknera ; 
in  1637  there  was  again  a  pestilence.  In  1642  Worcester 
was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Lord  Co- 
ventry and  Sir  William  Russell  commanded  thf  p^r 
rison,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  iiorse 
under  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice.  Colonel 
Keonea  TwnmandM  the  attack,  OTercame  an  obstinate 
wdataiMWjj  md  toek  ponnion  of  fha  town.  The 


royalists  retreated  towai-ds  Herefordshire.  Variom  ex- 
_  ces3>es  were  committed  by  the  insurgents;  the  cathe- 
dral was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  required 
to  raise  a  loan  of  dOM.  for  the  use  of  the  parliainent 
Defeat  neither  changed  the  opinions  nor  weakened  thet» 
solution  of  the  citizens.  In  1643  they  attain  raised  mor.eT 
for  the  kinff  tk  cause,  the  walls  were  repaired,  fresh  cannoa 
were  mounted,  and  other  evidence  given  of  renesvt-d  r;- 
sistance  to  the  parliament.  Another  siege  was  sustained  lo 
1G46,  which,  aher  many  sallies  and  many  skirmishes,  wu 
concluded  by  a  treaty.  A  third  and  most  important  battlt 
was  fought  here  by  the  same  contending  parties  is 
1651.  In  tlie  month  of  August  Charles  II.  di^^persed  thf 
small  adverse  garrison,  which  were  in  poviCh^ion  of  the 
town,  and  occupied  it  and  a  district  to  the  west  of  thf 
Scivem  with  his  arruy.  He  was  closely  watched  by  Crom- 
well, WHO  encamped  on  Red  Hill,  about  a  mile  eastwajtl 
of  the  city.  While  the  assault  was  condocted  with  v^onr 
and  ability,  the  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Roysdbb  d»- 
played  neither  courage  nor  judgment :  it  is  asserted  br 
some  writers  that  Charles  led  his  cavalry  in  person  ;  but  .'. 
would  appear  otherwise  from  Lord  Clarendon  s  account 
The  result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  royalists  aod  ihi 
rapid  flig||t  of  the  Ung,  which  was  effseted  with  pest 
difficulty. 

The  site  of  the  eaatle  wtddi  IVom  time  to  lime  as- 

taincd  so  many  sieges  and  so  frequently  changed  2:- 
vernons  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  There  a;j 
no  architectural  remains  whatever.  .\  small  pait  of  tn 
old  ecclesiastical  house,  the  nunneiy  of  Whitstant-.  nnw 
called  'The  White  Ladies,'  is  still  standing:  Friar  Str^^: 
takes  its  name  firom  a  house  of  Franeiaeans  which  £ormietly 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  whose  boikUag  were  de- 
m'>li=hrd  in  1^2:1  The  Dominicans,  Penitent."?.  B'a  • 
Fnuii.  and  1  ii.i.s  ui  the  Holy  Trinity  had  likewise  thc:r 
establishments. 

(Nash's  hf'orcetterthire ;  Green's  AnUquitie$  qf  Wor^ 
cetter;  Report  on  JflMtiB^I  CorpOifiUum :  Bmmdmif 
Reportt,  Sut.y 
WORCESTER  OOLLBGB.  Oxfbrd.  This  eoflege,  oii- 

S'nally  GImicoster  Hall,  was  founded  in  17  M.  pursuant  to 
e  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bentley  i^auncefort  k. 
Worcestershiie.  Bart.,  for  a  provost,  six  fellows^  aod  vJi 
scholars,  the  scholars  to  be  elected  from  the  schools  o: 
Broomsgrove,  Feckenham,  WoKestCTi  Bnrtlelmiy,  or  Kid- 
derminster* or,  in  defiaull  of  persons  pioparly  qualified  n 
tiiese  sehooh,  from  any  other  endowed  school  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  The  hnnls  have  a  prin  l>-.-  of  clajas 
in  the  order  in  which  tiity  oUi.d.  A  preitreuce  is  to  be 
given  in  all  instances  to  the  founders  kin.  No  one  a 
qualified  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  who  lias  not  bcea 
at  one  of  the  aforesaid  schools  for  at  least  two  yean  pre- 
vious to  the  election.  Two  of  the  fellows  on  this  founda- 
tion maycontinae  laymen,  provided  they  proeeed  to  de- 
grees cither  in  law  or  medicine.  The  pro%'ost  and  the 
three  senior  fellows  of  the  foundation  are  the  electors. 

The  coliega  ha*  nnea  Nocived  cooaidmUo  endM* 
meats : — 

James  Finney.  D.D.,  prebendary  of  Durhani,  left  fagrhii 
will,  in  1727,  provision  for  two  fellowships  nnd  two  acfao- 
larships  for  natives  of  Staflbrdshhv. 

George  Clarke.  D.C.L.,  Fcllo-.v  of  .\\]  <^nti!^  Colle-e,  a  i 
one  of  the  representatives  m  pailiamenl  ior  ihe  Universi;., 
left  by  his  w;il,  ;:i  1734,  estates  for  the  endowment  ot  sr 
fellowships  and  tliree  scholarships,  the  iicholar:.  to  be 
elected  '  out  of  such  persons  as  are  bom  of  English  parents, 
in  the  pravtnees  of  Cftntarbmry  or  York,  and  none  other.' 
A  peeflnenee  is  given,  emteris  paribus,  to  the  orphans  ef 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  '  libra-. - 
keeper,'  who  is  always  one  cf  the  fellows  of  this  lounduiii-iik 
'  may  not  go  n  i  rii  .  ii  the  provost  and  four  of  the  s:x 
senior  fellow s  shall  think  fit  to  dispense  with  them.*  The 
provost  and  six  senior  fellows  (who  may  be  present)  of 
foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  Co<dtes  and  ]>r.  Geecco  Ckihe 
are  the  electors. 

Sarah  Eaton,  daughter  of  BvTom  Eaton,  D.D..  formr-'' 
principal  of  Gloucester  Hall,  left  by  will,  in  1731.  e^utu 
for  the  foundation  of  seven  fellowships  and  five  sch*>U.'>- 
ships.  Candidates  for  scholarships  on  this  foundatuc 
must  produce  certificates  signed  by  the  bishops  of  Mttts 
reapeetiv*  diocaies,  by  the  nunistars  of  their  panlM^  sai 
bylwo  or  nora  icq^oetaUa  inhahitanla  of  tlm  ohm.  lh* 
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•  they  are  sons  of  clergymen  of  Ihe  Chinch  of  Eneland,  and 
want  assistance  to  Mip])ort  tlieiii  in  tht  Ui)iveii>ity  ;  the 
provo«t  and  Ave  senior  fellows  (who  may  be  present)  of 
the  foundations  oi  Sir  ThooiM  Oookn  and  Un.  6anh 
BfttOD  are  tiie  «l«cton.' 

The  fellow*  of  the  college  are,  in  all  instaneca,  elected 
out  of  the  scholars  of  their  respective  foundations,  and 
must  all  take  holy  ordet-s,  except  thone  dispensed  with  by 
the  statutes  before  mentioned. 

There  are  likewise  two  exhibitions  left  by  Lady  Hoiford, 
in  aid  of  exhibitions  from  Ihe  ChartethoiiMh  and  WW  by 
Mr.  Kay  for  a  native  of  Yorkahire. 

The  roundation  at  present  eonsiils  of  a  provoat,  twenty- 
one  fellows,  sixteen  scholars,  and  three  exhibitioners  ;  the 
number  of  members  upon  the  college-t)Ooks,  Dec.  31st, 
1»42,  was  2711. 

The  patrona^^e  of  this  colloj^e  consists  in  the  vicarage  of 
Denchurch  or  Denchworth,  in  Berkshire ;  the  rectory  of 
Hoggeslon,  in  Bucks;  the  reoloi^  of  Dvndor.  in  Hereford* 
ahire ;  the  reelorfet  of  Whitfield,  in  northaniptonahire, 
and  of  Tadmerton,  in  Oxford^ire;  the  rector)'  of  Neen 
Solars,  in  Shropshire ;  and  the  rectories  of  Hi'gham  and 
Winford,  in  Somerset. 

The  visitors  are  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  Worcester, 
and  the  viceH'hancellor  of  the  University. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thi^  which  ia  the  moat  modern  of 
the  existinigr  collevet  in  Oxibrd,  occupies  the  life  of  one  of 
the  earliest  seminaries  ofrcliirious  education.    In  the  year 
I2S3,  one  John  Giftard.  lord  of  Biimesficld,  purchased  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  Si.  John  of  Jerusalem  some  land  and 
tenements  in  what  was  then  called  Stockwell  Stieut,on 
which  he  founded  acollei^e  for  the  reception  of  the  novices 
•ent  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Gloucester.  Hence 
the  plaoe  acquired  ttie  name  of  Gloueealer  Conefre ;  but  it 
was  most  frequently  called  Gioncester  Hall.    Within  veiy 
few  years  the  monks  of  Gloucester,  at  the  founder  u  request, 
renounced  Iheir  exclusive  right  and  title  to  this  pkce,  Ihe 
establisbiaeat  was  enlarged,  and  it  became  a  place  of 
general  study  for  aU  the  iMmGeaor  the  BenedietUM  eom- 
munity. 

At  a  gmeral  chapter  of  the  Order,  held  at  AUni^on  in 

1291.  an  equal  tax  was  imposed  on  all  the  >;rfaler  abbeys 
of  their  fraternity  for  Iniikline;  lodginirs  lor  their  respective 
stiulent.Ss  which,  with  the  aid  of  contributions  from  private 
persons,  were  soon  erected,  bemg  divided  from  each  other, 
and  distiniEuiehed  by  appropriate  escutcheons  and  rebuKt 
over  the  doeia,  eoae  of  which  remmn  to  this  day. 

After  the  ifinohition  of  monaiteriea  in  the  lime  of 
Henry  VIII .  on  makm^  Oxford  a  see,  Gloucester  Hall 
was  lor  a  short  time  converted  into  the  episcopal  t)a!ace; 
bvit  ill  the  year  1559  it  wa-s  purchased  by  sir  Thomas 
\\  hile.  the  founder  of  SU  John's  College,  who  ^ve  it  the 
nanie  of  St,  John  Baptiatll  Hail,  tbouych  it  continued  even 
then  to  be  more  Mneially  kaowa  by  ita  old  a|ipeiiation. 

Sir  ThouM  White's  innmediate  esteblh^ent  aeipdred 
a  considerable  degree  of  reputation,  though  with  soiae  in- 
termiaaions,  under  the  government  of  twelve  successive 
principals,  the  last  of  vrhom,  admitted  in  1712.  became  the 
nrat  provost  of  the  present  foundation  of  Worcester 
College. 

AaioDff  the  eminent  men  eomieeted  with  Sir  Thmnaa 
'White**  finmdation  who  received  their  edveation  in  GIou- 

ccstcr  Hal!,  were  Thomas  Coryate  the  ecrpntrir  ♦nvpl'er, 
Sir  Kcntim  Di^by,  Thomas  Allen  the  mathtmatK  in  j,  and 
L.O velace  the  poet. 

Nothing  can  present  a  more  striking  contrast  than  the 
old  and  new  buildings  of  WoKcatcr  (mlege  •■  seen  ftom 
the  inner  eourt. 

The  preaent  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  that  vrtneh  be- 
lontred  to  Gloucester  Ci  !'t  i^e,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  Abbot  WhclliALusted  of  St.  Alban*.  atiu  J>ui!«d 
down  in  Edward  VI.  s  time  by  Sir  John  Williams,  Knignt, 
atterwards  L.ord  Wiliiams  of  Thame.  The  modern  editice, 
extremely  plain  as  a  structnre.  forms  part  of  the  general 
detsi^  first  iog|ested  by  Dr.  Clarke  fiir  rebulduur  the 
vrhoTe  eoDeee.  it  was  begun,  togethef  vnth  the  hall  and 
library,  in  1720.  The  re-construction  of  the  coilrcrr  how- 
ever proceeded  slowly.  The  range  of  new  bui!du!|i»  on 
the  north  side  of  the  inner  court,  containing  the  provost's 
lod|;>ngs,  and  the  apartments  of  the  fellows  and  scholare 
on  Dr.  Clarke's  and  Mrs.  Eaton's  foundations,  were  not 
eompleted  till  1776.  The  present  hall,  formiiig  the  south 
wh*4C  of  the  entranee-eouit,  eooespaaduig  wiln  ttie  chapel 
P.C«No.im 


I  opposite.  wa.s  not  tini>hed  li'I  1784.  Tlie  suutti  side  of  the 
inner  court  is  siill  occupied  by  the  old  buildings  whidi 
belonged  to  Gloucester  Hall. 

(Gutch'a  and  Ct^lmers's  Colleges  and  Hallt  qfOr/ord,' 
Ingram's  Memoriab  aT  Oatfw^  '  Worcester  College  ;* 
(h^fard  Ummnttv  (Mmdar  tat  1843.  pp.  844-351.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Ensjland.  is 
bounded  on  the  noilh  by  Statfordsliire  and  Shropshire,  on 
the  cast  by  Warwickshue,  on  Ihe  south  by  Gloucesteishire 
and  on  U.e  v^e^i  by  Herefoid»hire.  There  aie  sevetai  de> 
tached  portions  of  this  county :  the  most  important  contains 
the  town  ttf  Dudley,  and  is  aunounded  by  the  county  of  Staf- 
Ibrd.  Another  detached  portion,  lying  In  a  sootli^asterly 
direction  fiom  the  main  body  of  the  county,  contains  the 
market-town  of  Slnp>lon-on-Stoiir.  There  extends  in  this 
direction  likewise  a  narrow  piomontory  of  Worcesterehiie, 
containing  Ihe  towns  of  Broadway  and  Blockley.  The 
(greatest  len^^h  of  this  county  is  about  29  miles,  in  a  direc- 
tion lh>m  noith-eaat  to  aoath>weat;  its  greatect  breadib  ia 
aboat22nuiei,ina1ineranntn«rlrotteaattoweat.  Wor- 
cester, the  county  town,  is  distant  from  London  bv  the 
nearest  (urnpike-road  112  miles.  The  principal  tiafcc  ts 
by  the  railways.  The  area  of  Worcestershire  is  718  square 
miles,  or  45^710  acres.  The  gross  population,  in  1831. 
ainouated  to  2ll,3&5,  be  ins;  an  average  of  aboot272  per- 
sona to  a  square  .mile.  On  coropartn^  thi«  amount  with 
the  elntihv  average  in  each  of  the  eontiguous  countief ,  we 
find,  with  two  exceptions,  the  population  of  Worcestershire 
to  be  the  most  den>e.  The  population  of  Gloucestershire, 
according  to  the  returns  of  that  yt*ar,  was  about  307  to  a 
nqiiare  mile:  of  Herefordshire,  122;  of  Shropshire,  165; 
imd  of  StalFordsliire,  347.  In  1841  the  grosoi  population 
^tturced  waa  233,336.  In  reqpect  of  aiae  it  is  the  thirty* 
finh  of  the  EngKah  eounties.  In  amount  of  population 
(1841)  it  is  the  twenty  fiHh. 

Surface. — Worcesleishire  is  general iy  a  iial  country;  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  are  two  nearly  parallel 
ran^e!)  of  hills,  which  partly  bound  and  partly  intersect  it: 
the  intermediate  apace  is  for  tite  most  part  a  fertile  plain. 
The  eastern  rang?  of  hills  commeneee  in  the  north  in  the 
Clent  Hills  (a  portion  of  which  are  in  Woroealen«hiie  and 
a  portion  in  S';i'f'r;!-fl4;ire  ,  extends  to  the  north-west  of 
Bromssrrove.  anil  iwiminsr  near  Redditch  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  WarwicksliiiL.  I'liminates  to  the 
north  of  Evesham.  The  western  chain  commences  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bewdley,  and  runs  southward  by  Ab> 
bcrley  and  Hartley  to  the  great  chain  of  Malvern  Hills,  in 
widen  it  teminates.  The  principal  hille  not  eomprieed  in 
or  bordering  on  these  chuins  aie  H  rrlnn  Hill,  situated 
about  three  miles  south  of  Hcrbhore,  iiiundwav  lliil.  near 
the  (own  of  that  name,  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  a  small  line  of  hills  extending  from 
Croome  northwards  towards  Woreerier. 

itieert.— The  principal  rivert  aie  the  Severn,  the  Avon, 
the  Teme.  and  the  Sal  warp. 

The  Severn,  having  in  two  places  formed  the  boundary  of 
Shropshire  with  Worcestershire,  enters  the  latter  county  at 
Bewdley :  the  bearing  of  its  course  is  for  the  most  part 
southerly :  passing  the  towns  of  Stourport,  Worce.'-tcr,  and 
Upton,  it  becomes  near  Ripple  the  boundary  of  Glouccder- 
ahire  and  Woreestenhire,  which  county  it  finally  quits  at 
Chsseley  Rve.  It  is  navigable  for  vescela  of  eighty  tone 
far  as  Worcester,  and  for  barges  of  fifty  1 1  ^ixty  tons 
al)0ve  that  city.  Some  attempts  liave  been  luade  to  im- 
prove the  navigation,  but  no  result  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished. This  river  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  abounds 
with  eels,  lampems,  and  lamprey. 

The  Avon  enters  the  south-eaatcm  border  of  the  county 
nearCleeve  Prior,  fbrms  afterwards  for  a  short  space  in 
boundary  with  Warwickshire,  and  following  a  slugirish  ser- 
pentine course  to  Evesham,  Fladbury,  and  Pershore,  be- 
comes the  boundary  of  Gloucestershire  near  Bredon,  quits 
Woroeaterbhire  at  a  promontory  about  a  mik  from  Tewkes- 
buiy,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the  Severn.  It  has 
been  tendered  navigriile  by  locks  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  ifa  eourse  thimgh  Woreealephire,  which  ia 
nearly  20  milea.  Vottds  of  sttty  tooa  ean  reach  Stiatfoid* 

upon-Avon. 

The  Teme,  which  bears  more  the  character  of  a  moun- 
tain stream  than  the  riveia  that  have  been  before  men» 
tioned,  first  comes  into  contact  with  Worcestershire  at  its 
weitem  eatremity:  it  poasea  the  town  of  Tenbuiy,  and 
fOfflN  hcfOt  aa  dunng  other  paita  of  its  eoaiae,  the  houn* 
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dary  of  Worcestershire  with  Herefordshire.  It  falU  into 
the  88V«m  near  Powick.  about  three  miles  south  of  Weir- 
ccMter ;  it  ia  not  naviie^able.  The  itream  is  good  for  fldiin^, 

and  trout  and  t^eylina;  are  abundant. 

The  Salvvarp,  a  smaller  river  than  those  above  nien- 
tioned.  rises  to  the  north  of  Bromsurove,  flows  through 
Droitwich,  and  fiills  into  the  Severn  near  Claines. 

Roads.— Tht  prlneipal  roads  are  from  Bumtinghstn 
thioiish  Bromaepofie,  Dnritwioh.  Wofoeeter,  Sevonetoke^ 
and  Uptoo  to  Tewfcesbmy,  CheKenhaint  and  Oloueceter: 
this  line  was  formerly  the  main  communication  between 
Sirminsrham  and  Bristol,  but  the  traffic  upon  it  has  very 
greatly  diminished  since  the  construction  of  a  parallel  line 
of  railway  from  Birmingham  to  Gloucester.  Another  im- 
portant line  runs  fruoi  Dudley  to  Stourbridge,  Kiddermin- 
iter  to  Stoarport;  or. leaving  Stovupoct  on  the  left, thitngh 
Hartlehnry  and  Oinbenley  to  Woioeiter.  From  Woreester 
to  Malvern  fliere  is  considerable  traffic  on  a  road  com- 
municating with  Ledbury  and  Hereford.  There  are  like- 
wise (rood  turnpike  roads  which  connect  the  connly-town 
with  Tenbury  and  Bromyard  :  mail-coaches  which  formerly 
travened  alone:  them  to  Ludlow  and  Leominster  were  dis- 
continued in  1842.  At  the  same  time  a  mail  from  London 
throngh  Oxfofd,  Broadway,  Bengeworth  (a  mbtiH)  of 
Evesham\  Pershore  to  Worcester,  was  taken  off  the  road 
and  the  letters  forwarded  by  railway.  Worcester  is  distant 
from  Bimiinsrtiam  by  road  28  miles,  from  Cheltenham  26, 
from  Oxford  58,  from  London  112,  from  Bromsgrove  13, 
ftom  Ledbury  IG,  from  Bromyard  14,  from  Tenbury  22. 

AsfYimyf.— The  chief  railway  in  thia  comity  interMeta 
it  diagonally  ftom  north-eaat  to  aooth-west,  and  oommnni- 
cates  on  the  one  side  with  Birmingham,  on  the  other 
with  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham.  Gloucester,  and  Bristol. 
The  line  run*  nearly  ]iarai]el  with  the  inrnpike-road  lead- 
ins;  from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester  and  Birmineham,  on 
tlie  south-east.  The  part  of  the  line  nearest  to  Worcester 
ia  about  three  milea  diatant,  at  Spetchlcj,  where  there  m 
a  atation. 

A  portion  of  the  London  ?ir-!  Rtrminjrham  Railway 
likewise  traverses  the  parish  of  VHiilley,  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county.  There  arc  tram-roads,  on  which 
hollies  are  worked,  in  the  coal-districts,  but  none  of  them 
are  long  or  of  great  importance  ;  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  whieh  extends  (Kim  Stratlbrdroo-ATon  to  Moreton 
paiLses  through  Woreeaterahire. 

Cfl'?nAf.— The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected 
by  Revem!  canals,  wluch  are  of  ereat  commercial  import- 
r:  (  The  chief  canal  reaches  ftom  Hirmincham  to 
Worcester,  passing  through  the  salt-district  of  Uroitwich, 
and  having  two  branches,  one  to  Dudley  by  way  of 
Haleaowen,  and  the  other  iiram  King's  Norton  to  Strat- 
fbrd-«pon>ATOn.  7nm  Dudley  there  ia  a  eanal  to  Stonr- 
bridge,  Kirldcrminster,  and  Stourport,  at  whii'h  last  place 
it  opens  into  the  Severn;  it  was  projected  to  carry  on  this 
canal  to  Leominster  and  Kinirton  in  Herefordshire,  but 
only  a  portion  of  the  work,  from  Wooferton  to  Tenbury, 
•no  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mamble,  has  been 
executed :  fttnda  are  wanting  for  the  undertaking,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  eompleted. 

Grnffytry, — ^Xhe  gcology  of  Worcestershirp  has  been 
fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Murchiron,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  'Silurian  System.'  The  county  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  new  red-sandstone,  lias  and  oolite ;  other 
formations  are  visible  in  the  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in 
the  diatiieta  botdeHng  on  Tenbury,  Bemllej,  and  Dudi^jr, 
and  in  the  Liekef  ana  neighboanng  hilla  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  new  red-sandstone  comprehends 
that  district  which  is  watered  by  the  Severn,  topetner  with 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county  :  its  lower  beds  Ijcint^ 
found  round  Witiey,  Stourport,  Kidderminster,  Bromsgrove, 
and  Alvechureh ;  and  the  higher,  called  the  Keuper  beds, 
round  DroHwich,  Worcester,  and  Upton.  The  lias  formation 
is  ftrand  at  I'erahore  and  Evcaham,  and  In  the  vnlea watered 
by  the  Avon  ;  it  extends  from  Foster's  Green  to  the  limits 
of  tlie  county  near  Tesvkesbary.  The  portion  of  the  Mal- 
verti  Hills  within  the  boundary  of  Worcestershire  consist ■< 
of  trap;  while  the  Silunan  rocks,  ttic  Caradoc  sandstone, 
Iiidlow  rock,  and  Wenlock  Umestone  appear  in  the 
northern  .portion  of  the  chain.  The  lower  OMd  and  iron- 
atone  beda  are  ftrnnd  «t  its  termination,  to  the  north  of 
Abberlcy  Hill,  in  the  Fo-f  4  nfWyre.  Here  also  is  fuun  l 
the  old  red-sandstone  lonnation  upon  which  Tenbury 
atand^  and  whieh  i*  the  pmailmg  ilntuift  ttamo^iQiit 


the  adjoining  county  of  Hereford.  Bewdley  is  «itu»t«i 
near  the  junetion  of  the  lower  red*eaodatone  with  the  coal- 
field of  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  The  town  of  Dudley  shnli 

on  the  thicker  coal-measures,  Wenlock  limestone  appeu> 
ing  on  its  north-west,  and  trap  at  Rowley  Hill  od  the 
8onth-south-ea.st.  In  the  Lickey  rantre  there  appei,' 
•altered  Caradoc  sandstone,'  the  lower  coal-beds, and  trap, 
the  latter  rock  Jornung  the  range  connecting  with  tot 
Cleot  Hilla  of  Staffonishire.  in  the  neighboorfaood  ft 
Droitwleh  and  Stoke  Prior  are  ssKDnoos  beds,  from  wlnc> 
a  large  quantity  of  salt  i<  manufacturnr!  A  full  and  in- 
teresting account  «f  li.ura  iji  pivcn  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Hastinps.  They  are  likewise  described  hy  Mr.  Murchiioc. 
in  his  '  Silurian  System' (p.  31^  to  which  work  we  rrter 
our  readers  for  very  accurate  aeeoonts  of  the  coal-£eldi 
and  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  the  ooontr.  k 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  in  the  *  Geological 
actions,'  there  is  a  full  and  inteicaltllg  aeeOOUt  HC  tht 
geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Worcestershire,  esp(  c:illf 
in  the,middle,  south,  and  west  of  the  coun^,  is  remarkahij 
mild  aiid  healthy,  and  the  fruits  of  the  cartb  are  hnm^ 
to  early  maUin^.  The  vales  of  Severn  and  Atm  an 
but  litfie  railed  above  the  level  of  the  aem :  and  it  hm 
been  observed,  that  an  elevation  of  sixty  yards  makesadii- 
feience  in  climate  equal  to  a  dec^ree  of  latitude  towiVj 
the  north,  soil  and  other  circumstances  remainin?  ta< 
same.  The  higher  parts  of  the  county,  between  Broiia- 
trrove  and  Birmingham,  have  consequently  a  later  harvcrt. 
The  higher  hills,  such  as  the  Malvern  Ailla.  are  |aojw- 
tionally  eolder  siuf  later.  Thw  tend  to  ahalter  ttie  «ah> 
between  them  from  the  cold  wmdat  and  add  tothe  niU* 
ness  of  the  climate  there. 

The  Vale  of  Severn,  which  extend*  ul)  )/.*  .it)  mi.fs  ir, 
length  from  north  to  south,  contains  aorae  extremeh  rica 
alluvial  soils,  which  from  their  situation  are  admitablx 
adapted  tut  rich  paatores.  The  banks  of  the  Avon  sIsb. 
which  Iklls  into  tiM  Severn  near  Tewkeabmy,  are  rich,  ani 
consist  mostly  of  meadows  and  pastures. 

The  Terae  winds  thiwich  the  county  for  about  3il  nal« 
Alonp  itst)ank8  are  many  hop-g^ardens  and  orchards  a  w  t 
proof  of  a  pood  deep  soil,  and  the  lower  parts  lorm 
meadows.   Several  lesser  streams  nm  in  ttu  ir  owi  ial> 
leys,  the  soil  along  their  buka  beiog  cencmlljr  good,  ei> 
cept  in  a  few  instanoee  in  wtneh  boa  tiave  been  fonnei 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters,  with  their  accompanTini 
peaL   Except  where  the  higher  hills  rise  in  p^ak^,  ibf 
surfkce  is  in  general  jjently  undulating.    Oiie-ha.lf  of  tbr 
county  consists  of  rich  looms  and  clay  soila.    The  iaae* 
which  are  met  with  near  Kiddermin.ster  are  some  of  thea  ■ 
productive,  and  othen  vmy  poor,  as  about  Mitten  and  psit 
of  WoWeriey.   The  mixed  springy  grarela  and  gtvith 
loams  to  the  north  of  Bromsgrove  are  less  fertile ;  and  the.T 
the  harvest  is  later  and  more  uncertain.    Upon  the  whcW 
few  counties  in  F.ncrland  contain  bO  much  trood  land,  tn-i 
as  a  consequence,  fewer  wastes.   Viewed  Irotn  the  hilt.  | 
the  valleys  give  the  idea  of  very  successful  cultivation.  The 
soils  of  this  county  mar  be  arranged,  without  peeteodia{ 
to  great  accuracy,  as  ftulows>— 

Light  land,  sand,  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 
gravelly  loam    ....  I20y0n 

Mixed  friable  loams  adapted  to  general 

culture,  tit  for  turnips,  ho[)s,  fruit,  ice.   .  iSDyOOO 

Strong  clay  loams,  winch,  where  they  are 
dry,  are  adapted  to  hopb,  fr\nt,  wheat, 

aiM  beans,  but  too  strong  for  turnips    .  laogOW 
Natural  meadows  along  the  oonne  of  the 

rivers     .....  50.00? 

Upland  pastures,  parkii,  and  plantations   .  SO.OfO 

Woodlands,  roads,  villageS,tOWn^and  wator  20.COJ 

Wastes  and  conunons       ...  20,<XO 


500iJOC 

The  farm-house^s  in  Worcestersluri;  are  gener^'ly  *t^ 
sfa  stially  built,  but  they  are  often  inconveniently  s>:TL.aJr. 
with  respect  to  the  land,  owing  to  their  old  divtaiuns  c 
common  fields,  wfaidi  ai«  now  mostly  ineloscd.  Soe?  | 
modm  erectiona  art  aa  «xeepti«Q :  bnt,  ia  feaeral,  t^• 
oileee  and  bulldtnfa  (br  the  eonvenienae  of  Ifaa  fiumu  ai* 
tin*  Tl'ibi:  hcst  constrttction.  1 

The  larms  are  moat  of  them  small,  which  tndicase  I 
•Btiiotaaltlratiaa;  bat  thif  an  giadniUf  aolargiqttr  j 
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amtinfif  several  of  them  under  one  t.-:iarji.  Leases  arc  not 
penerally  granted  by  the  proprietons,  or  detiiandi'il  by  the 
len&nts,  except  vvht'i  e  improvements  are  inttinded,  tn  which 
case  they  are  usu&iiy  for  21  years.  Those  who  ^rant  new 
leMci,  wheD  it  has  oatn  their  Mutoni  to  Imvc  only  leiMata 
•t  win,  are  «])t  1o  1o«d  them  with  conditiom,  whicn  at  beft 
are  useless,  and  only  impede  improvements.  A!t  that  is 
required  is  some  security  against  over-croppu.^-  al  ;iie  end 
of  the  iease,  and  against  wilful  damatre  done  to  the  land. 
This  may  be  easily  secured  by  submitting  to  a  survey,  and 
enf^agiiw  to  pay  damai;es  on  deterioration  oC  the  land ; 
preventro^  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw,  except  on  condition 
ofpnrahasins:  a  proportional  quantity  of  dung,  bones,  lime. 
Sec.,  to  be  laid  on  tlie  land,  and  all  the  dung  made  in  the 
last  year  to  be  Ictt  and  paid  for  at  a  valuation  by  the  suc- 
ceeding tenant,  which  will  sec\ire  a  proper  quantity.  The 
commutation  of  the  tithes  for  a  rent-charge  greatly  tend» 
to  encourage  improrements.  the  whole  profit  of  which  is 
aeoured  to  the  improver  withcMit  participatioo.  It  i*  a  veiy 
great  relief  to  the  eulfivalor*  of  hops. 

The  ploughs  in  common  use  in  Worrestcrshire  have  two 
wheels  attached  to  the  beam,  as  in  the  Huiland  plough. 
They  are  usually  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  ea.sily  ma- 
naged in  soils  which  are  tiot  stony.  In  the  vale  of  Evesham 
the  old  heavy  swing-ploughs  were  formerly  used,  but  have 
given  way  gfadoallr  to  iigliter  ploughs  with  one  or  two 
wheeli.  In  the  lignt  landa  a  double  plough  maldng  two 
furrows  at  once  has  long  been  in  use.  out  if  it  is  drawn  by 
four  horses,  it  occasions  no  savinfr  of  labour.  It  is  only 
usc-ini  where  one  man  can  plough  with  two  or  at  mok\ 
three  horses  abreast,  which  are  guided  by  reins.  Thus  a 
man  and  at  Icaat  one  hono  is  aarcd^  mad  good  work  is 
done. 

The  other  agrioultuTal  impleroento  in  uaa  were  formerly 
only  carts,  waggons,  rollers,  and  harrows.  All  the  new 
implements  have  been  only  lately  recommended  ;  and  their 
t^eiieral  inlroduction  troes  on  slowly,  many  diHapi'Oint- 
nients  havins:  arisen,  owing  to  a  want  of  suffiuieiU  bkill  in 
the  labourers  to  use  them  properly. 

Fallowing  the  heavy  lands  is  still  the  geoerai  praotioe  in 
apite  of  alt  that  has  been  said  and  written  against  thu 
unnec:essary  waste  of  labour,  without  any  return,  as  some 
pretend :  but  the  defenders  of  occasional  fallows  have  ex- 
])erienc"e  on  their  side,  and  will  not  altotrether  abandon  a 
pi aclice  which  has  hilhetto  been  thought  economical,  ai> 
well  as  essential.  On  light  soils  roots  and  hoed  crops 
may  he  a  proper mtistitute  foraolean  fallow ;  but  pea*  and 
beans  or  vetehei,  whidi  alono  can  be  introdueea  as  fal- 
low crops  on  heavy  land,  will  not  always  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  root  weeds,  which  an  occasional  clean  and 
well-stirred  f  i'lr  '  readily  destroys  Rut  to  tie  down  a  te- 
nant to  havt  H  certain  portion  of  the  farm  fallowed  every 
_v  t  ar,  is  an  unnecessary  restriction,  for  which  a  prudent 
tenant  will  demand  some  allowance  in  the  rent. 

The  rotations  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 
On  the  richest  soiu  ttie  following  is  very  profitable,  but 
requires  more  manure  than  is  made  by  the  crops,  \  iz : — 
tu  mips,  barley,  clover,  potatoes,  wheat.  The  pulalues,  if 
sold,  return  nothing  in  the  shape  of  manure  cotnpured  to 
what  they  require  ;  but  they  sell  well  wherever  the  popu- 
lation is  large,  as  near  manufacturing  towns  ;  and  there 
mr.nure  can  always  h«  obtained  for  back  carria^'e.  Wheat 
io  not  so  good  afl«r  potatoes  aaaftor  clover;  but  with  due 
Sittention  to  the  tillage,  and  the  use  of  the  land-presser 
\\  liere  the  soil  is  loo  loose,  a  good  crrp  <  f  \sheat  is  often 
obtained  after  potatoe.s ;  and  the  two  vaiuable  crops  snc- 
cet'ilinz  each  (i'iu  i  l*  .ng  a  considerable  profit  to  tlie  far- 
mer. By  makmg  potatoes  a  partof  the  Callow  crop,  barley 
will  come  alter  it,  which  isoften  better;  but  this  diunnishes 
th«  breadth  of  tamipo  sown,  and  the  conaequent  manure 
fVom  the  cattle  and  tne  sheep.  In  llus  ease  the  rotation 
will  be  tu'nips  and  potatoes,  barley,  clover  and  lares, 
wheat.  In  the  next  course  the  potatoes  will  be  where  the 
turnips  were  before,  and  vice  versa.  The  clover  will  be 
»own  in  the  part  which  had  tares,  and  thus  potatoes,  tares, 
arid  clover  only  recur  every  eighth  year. 

Where  the  soil  is  he&vy  and  not  rich,  the  most  common 
course  is  ftJIow,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  dover,  and  grass 
seeds  to  lie  three  or  four  years.  ^Vlicn  the  land  is  !)roken 
14^.  it  is  sown  with  oats,  and  then  lallowed,  to  betjin  the 
;-oiir»e  again.  This  is  a  pood  system,  but  not  so  much 
adopted  as  it  should  be.  The  clover  is  often  broken  up 
klter  MC  ymft  aatl  aaooMded  bgr  wheat,  which,  in  this 


case,  wiii  be  but  a  poor  crop.  It  would  be  better  to  lay 
down  the  land  w^'h  clover  and  gnws-seeds  sooner  alter  the 
fallow,  atid  to  take  the  wheat  and  beiin  crops  when  it  had 
been  recruited  by  feeding  with  sheep.  The  crops  might 
be  the  same,  but  arranged  in  a  better  order.  Where 
the  land  Is  of  a  proper  considenee  to  bear  good  beans, 
this  crop  may  be  drilled  or  dibbled  on  the  grass  lands 
vvlicn  tint  broken  up,  and  be  succeeded  by  wheat,  if  there 
be  no  couch-graM.  and  if  ttie  beaaa  have  been  caicfhlljr 
hoed. 

Rye  is  cultivated  chiefly  to  cut  green  for  cattle  cr  to 
feed  early  ewes  and  lambs.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
crop,  when  rye  bread  was  the  principal  food  of  the  labourer: 

but  now  he  will  have  nothing  but  pure  whealen  bread  ;  sn 
that  lye  is  only  cultivated  on  very  loose  «>andv  soils,  where 
«hcat  '.vill  not  succeed  so  well,  and  it  i>  chu-ffy  .sold  as  seed 
to  produce  early  green  fodder,  llic  Siberian  winter  bailey 
is  as  early,  and,  in  general,  a  heavier  crop;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  sown  as  rye. 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Woreestetshire  is 
higher  than  in  manyother  counties,  which  proves  a  supe- 
rior average  soil.  The  old  Worcester  bushel  contained  9 
gallons,  anil  the  bi  shel  of  vsbcat  weighed  70  lbs.  This 
produced  50  lbs.  of  flour,  and  made  70  lbs.  ol  bread. 

The  wheat  is  reaped  by  the  sickle,  and  a  long  stubble  is 
usually  left,  which  is  altcrwards  mown  or  raked  up  for  Jit- 
ter. The  mowing  of  wheat  is  not  yet  very  common,  but 
when  the  labourers  shall  have  Jcarnt  the  use  of  the  cradle- 
scythe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  more  generally  adopted.  Tiitre 
arc  many  advantages  in  mnwinji  wheat.  None  of  the 
strav^  ih  waited ;  tlie  harvest  is  sooner  tinishcd  ;  and  the 
seeds  of  weeds  are  more  easily  destroyed,  by  siting  them 
out  of  the  corn  and  straw,  while  Ihev  may  be  steamed  and 
increase  the  food  of  pirs  and  poiiltiy.  [Whkat.J  The 
practice  of  fallowing  during  two  suecessive  winters  and 
sowing  barley  in  the  second  spiing,  has  been  adopted  by 
some  tarn;e:  s  with  srreat  succi  ss.  sheep  having  been  folded 
on  ttie  land  the  last  winter.  'Ilius  the  land  is  made  very 
clean  and  manure  i.s  saved.  The  barley  thus  raised  is  good 
in  quality ;  and  tl  <  grasss-seefls  come  up  well  after  the  fold* 
ing.  Oats  are  not  so  general  a  ewp,  and  no  more  are 
usually  sown  than  will  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmer's 
horses.  Beans  are  set  or  dinbled  in  by  women,  who  use  a 
line  to  set  Ibcm  liy.  Tliey  are  liocd  thiec  tiincs.  and,  in 
general,  the  return  is  abundant,  iVequeutly  4U  to  45  bushels 
per  acre  from  3  bu!ihels  set.  The  produce  of  beans  is 
greater  than  the  wants  of  the  county  require. 

Vetches  are  a  valuable  crop  in  lands  which  are  too  heavy 
for  turnips,  eiUier  to  give  them  to  sheep  ic  a  fold  or  to 
soil  horses  with  in  the  stables.   If  they  are  sown  at  regular 

Seriods,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant  succession  of  thcrn  I'mm 
lay  to  November,  wlucii  may  easily  be  done  by  sowing 
winter  tares  once  a  fortnight  from  Se]>tcmbei  to  No- 
vember, and  spring  tares  from  February  tili  May,  in  such 
auantities  as  the  stock  may  require.  '  Thus  not  only  b 
tnere  a  great  saving  in  fiodder— for  the  horses  require  no 
oats  if  they  have  good  vetches  with  the  pods  and  half- 
formed  seeds — lull  much  cvr-eJlent  mamae  i-s  nnuie  for  the 
land.  Velcties  inav  be  looked  upon  for  heavy  aoiU  as  tur- 
nips are  for  the  liL'htcr.  Tliey  require  less  tillaije  and 
hoeing,  and  clean  the  land  by  smothering  the  weeds. 
The  land  Amid  always  he  well  manured  lor  themto secure 
a  heavy  crop.  It  is  not  advisable  to  watt  for  a  second 
p^wth  of  vetches:  as  soon  sa  they  are  cut  or  frd  olT,  the 

land  sluHild  be  ploughed  ;  and  ii'  no  intermediate  crop  is 
Hiwn.  it  can  be  worked  as  a  fallow  for  the  next  CTOp, 
uhich  may  be  wheat,  beans,  or  barley,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abundance  in  this  county 
and  supply  the  markets  of  Birmingham  and  Staftbrdshire 
There  are  many  varieties  of  early  and  late  potatoes  whicl 

have  provincial  names,  hut  which  it  wnnld  be  difficult  to 
descriDe,  as  their  qr.alilio  clianL'e  in  dilfeiciil  .sOils.  Tur- 
nips used  foi!i)eilyto  lie  sown  bmadca>t,  snd  some  fanners 
still  adhere  to  the  piactice ;  but  all  'he  best  farmers,  espA- 
cially  where  the  nrms  are  lar^ s.  adopt  the  sjsten  of 
sowing  in  drills. 

WoTverley  sands  have  lonr  Hcen  fitmous  for  the  growth 
of  carrots  and  for  raising:  carrot-seed.  The  frronnd  is 
tren<'h-plk>u£;hcd.  The  .seetl  is  mixed  wjlhsaiid  to  prevent 
its  adhcruiij  by  its  edges,  which  have  small  hooked  fibres 
all  round.  A  drili  is  opened  by  a  machine,  and  Ihc  seed 
is  deposited  by  hand.  Amacihiae  that  will  dril.  cnr«t« 
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■eed  is  vtill  t  dcsldcnliiiii.  The  line  of  eowinir  is  in 

March.  Greit  altcntion  is  paid  to  hoein!^  and  weedins^  as 
soiin  as  the  plants  appear;  for  tlie  weed*  arc  very  apl  to 
get  the  star;  oi  them.  This  makes  the  cultivation  exppti- 
iive  ;  but  the  rutum  is  very  creat,  without  much  exhaust- 
ing the  soil.  They  sell  readily  for  two  shilHngs  per  ewt. 
oa  the  tpot,  and  a  crop  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre 
ii  not  uneommon,  that  ftom  301.  to  40f.  per  aere.  A 
part  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  the  towns,  and  a  part 
given  to  ha!>cs,  who  aje  vciy  fond  of  them,  and  thrive 
well  upon  them.  The  orange -carrot  of  the  laru:e  vnHeties 
is  that  u>ual]y  sown.  The  Belgian  white  carrot  is  more 
prudiR'tive,  but  not  so  imieable  in  towns.  Flax  is  not  cul- 
tivated as  it  should  IM  in  the  richer  soils :  this  is  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  landlords  or  their  agents,  who  prohibit  its 
cultivation  as  exhausting  the  land:  under  proper  regula- 
tions it  mijrht  be  a  source  of  great  profit  both  to  the  land- 
}ord  and  tiio  tenant ;  and  it  may  be  laivi  down  as  a  i^eneral 
rule,  that  what  i.s  {irofitable  to  tht  tenant  will  in  the  end 
be  advantageous  to  the  landlord,  and  that  the  interests  of 
both  may  be  ooneulted  without  many  prohibitionf  or  re- 
strict ions. 

Hop-yards  occupy  some  extent,  and  are  attended 
with  great  risks,  as  well  as,  occasionallv,  with  very  great 

Erofit.s.  The  eommutation  of  the  tithes,  as  observed 
etore,  has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  hop-farmer. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  a  perfect  garden  culture, 
chiefly  by  the  s^Je.  Much  manure  is  used  if  the  land  is 
iMit  naturally  very  rich.  Deep  meadow-land  trenched  up 
produces  the  most  abundant  and  certain  crops.  Comports 
of  rotten  dung  mixed  with  sods,  and  sometimes  with 
woollen  ratrs,  are  used  by  the  best  hop-growers.  [Hops.] 
Tlie  aveiage  expense  of  the  cultivation,  exclusive  of  the 
duty,  is  about  121.  per  acre.  The  extent  of  hop-grounds 
in  the  county  was  about  GOOO  acres  in  1807.  In  a  soil 
so  well  suited  for  orchards  as  is  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Worcestershire,  it  is  surprising  that  the  cultivation 
of  fruit-trees  is  so  far  behina  other  improvements.  The 
old  orchards  are  filled  with  trees  which  once  were 
Tigorous,  but  show  great  symptoms  of  at^e  and  decay: 
some  fresh  plantations  have  been  made,  but  even  in 
these  no  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  have  fmit  of 
Hm  bat  quality,  especially  apples  for  cider.  The 
trees  stand  too  near  each  other  to  bear  abundantly,  and 
they  are  seldom  sufficiently  projected  from  injury  by  cattle 
turned  out  to  feed  on  the  nerbaee.  Formerly  fruit-trees 
were  planted  in  hedgerows,  whicii  onlv  enticed  denreda- 
tions,  and  did  more  harm  by  their  shade  on  the  lana  than 
their  produce  was  worth.  These  have  been  mostly  cut 
down.  The  deep  loams  on  a  subsoil  of  soft  sandstone  arc 
the  moitt  favourable  for  orchards.  These  are  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  The  best  loam  inclines  to  a 
marl.  The  Mocks  arc  obtained  from  the  nurseries,  where 
they  are  raised  ftoai  crab-trces,  and  sold  from  Bd.  to  U.  6^. 
each  when  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  They  are  grafted 
after  they  have  been  planted  some  time.  The  head  is 
sawn  otf,  and  the  eeioas  inserted  in  the  manner  called 
ermen-grqfling  m  midU-fmtfting.  They  begin  to  bear 
in  about  nve  years.  In  Qie  choice  of  graftn,  sufficient 
attention  is  not  alwaj-s  paid  to  the  age  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  grait  is  taken;  and  thus  many  di'<appointmpnts 
arise,  from  the  young  trees  »ho*vlng  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  diseases  of  aee.  It  is  not  recollected  that  the  life  of 
the  ffiaft  is  probably  only  a  continuation  of  the  life  of  the 
parent  tree;  and  if  this  u  old  and  exhausted,  the  graft  will 
soon  show  the  same  defects  and  diseases.  Most  of  the 
favourite  old  iiorts,  such  n.s  the  gulden  pippin  and  several 
others,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  no  cratlinc:  can  rpnovate 
them.  The  only  means  of  obtaininjj  fine  h)i1s  is  to  sow 
the  seeds,  and  let  the  wild  tree  show  fruit:  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  wild  apples  one  may  be  found  (hat  ia  good  ;  and 
this  can  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, and  no  more :  cultivation  aiKl  judicious  pruning 
,will  preally  increase  the  produce.  The  common  luetliod 
of  makinc:  cider  is  by  crushins;  the  apples  by  means  of  a 
heavy  stone  rollinc  in  a  stone  trough,  and  moved  round  by 
manual  labour  or  by  a  hone.  Pear-orchards  are  common 
in  Worcestershire. 

There  ia  mucii  ftnc  timber  Rowing  in  the  hedgerows, 
whether  advantageooily  to  the  proprietor  or  flirmer  may 
be  matter  of  doubt :  elms  predominate,  and  itjrow  to  a  larire 
size  where  they  have  room.  There  are  also  some  woods 
•ad  pimtiitiona  of  Mtki  and  aih,  the  underwood  of  which 


forms  vsloable  coppices.    In  many  of  tlie  parlts  and 

plea-sure-^rounds  wnich  surround  the  seats  of  the  nobil.'y 
and  fientry  are  many  splendid  trees  preserved  for  omamen*. ; 
and  the  whole  country,  when  viewed  from  an  emineno,, 
gives  the  idea  of  a  thickly  timbered  country,  and  of  great 
richness. 

Draining  has  been  practised  for  a  long  period  on  naoy 
of  the  principal  cshdes,  chiefly  on  Elnngton's  system, 
which  is  excellent  for  carrying  ofl'  deep-seated  sprinrs ; 
but  the  modem  method  of  thorouf^h  draining  was  not  »o 
.11  i.nderslood.  Many  of  the  low  {^rounds  on  left-ntive 
subsoil*  would  be  much  benefited  by  thiti  operation,  and 
nowhere  would  it  repay  the  outlay  better.  Panngand  bull- 
ing the  surface  of  boggy  land,  where  the  grass  is  ooarm 
aM  sedgy,  is  practised  with  success  by  some  fanoeia  who 
are  not  restricted  by  their  landlords.  The  first  crop  is 
potatoes,  which  always  do  well  in  the  ashei; ;  the  next  it 
wheat  or  oats;  and  the  land  should  i'  l  i  he  laiJ  down 
again  with  the  best  gra&s-seeds :  a  previous  dressing  with 
lime  will  much  improve  the  subsequent  pasture. 

There  are  not  so  many  irrigated  meadows  as  one  would 
expect  along  the  banks  of  an  many  rivers  and  smaller 
streams :  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the  rights  of  certain  milU 
erected  on  every  stream,  which  prevent  the  free  use  of  the 
water  at  all  times.  Where  irrigations  have  been  e»1i 
biished,  the  water  has  been  brought  from  a  considerabit 
distance  by  canals,  which  supply  several  farms  on  oev 
estate.  The  water  is  let  on  ana  off  under  strict  reculalioai. 
and  the  efi'ect  on  the  gress  in  spring  is  wonderftu.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  more  water-meadows  inieht  be 
formed,  without  interfering  with  the  mills;  and  many  o; 
the  latter  are  small  and  insignificant,  and  do  more  harm, 
by  obstructing  the  course  of  the  water,  than  they  afiord 
profit  to  the  owneii^  who  are  generally  also  propnetanof 
the  lamd  around. 

There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in  Worcestershire. 
They  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Herefordshire  and  South 
Wales.  The  Holdemess  breed  has  been  introduced,  a»  i: 
is  everywhere  else :  but  few  pure  cattle  are  bred  in  tht 
county ;  they  are  all  mostly  crossed  without  much  judg- 
ment. The  bc.st  and  mo.st  profitable  breeds  to  stock  tlir 
rich  pasture  are  the  Herefords  and  Devona,  which  get  iaie 
excellent  condition  by  a  summer's  run,  and  are  then  SnUicd 
in  the  stalls  with  hay,  turnips,  and  oil-cake  in  winter 
very  fat  beasts  are  sent  up  to  Smithfield  and  to  Birmio;- 
ham  every  year  from  this  county. 

The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  I.«icester  breed,  which 
suit  the  rich  pastures.  On  the  Malvern  Hills  are  socr 
small  hardy  sheep,  without  horn,  with  grey  facea  and  legs, 
which,  when  fatted  at  a  proper  age,  make  exeelleai 
mutton.  The  Cotswold,  and  a  cross  between  them  and  tlir 
Ryeland  sheep,  are  approved  of  by  some :  they  have  goix 
carcasses,  ana  ben  1  l  -e  fleeces. 

The  horses  for  farm-work  are  mostly  of  the  j-tronc  bbcl 
breed.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  on  a  faim.    A  lit  tie  croaa 
pure  blood  would  greatly  improve  the  pace  and  couiagv  « 
farm  horses.  They  wouJd  be  lighter  and  more  active,  wd 
thus  do  more  work. 

As  is  generally  the  «ue  in  deep  rich  loamy  soik,  scch 
a.s  arc  found  in  the  vate  of  Evesham,  the  loads  were  fi-:- 
nicrly  very  badly  maintained.    In  1702  a  club  of  gentit- 
men  and  farmers  was  established  for  the  especial  purposr 
of  attending  to  the  roads,  and  regular  rules  and  regalatM»» 
were  drawn  np.  Some  of  the  members  being  appointed  sa> 
veyors  of  the  roads,  and  availinc;  themselves  of  the  powets 
of  the  highway  act,  without  any  oiipresaive  demand  fcr 
statute  duty,  or  additional  highway  mtes,  but  jinip'T  i  ^ 
seeing  the  duty  fairly  and  properly  dune,  made  and  .epai  t  i  | 
the  roads  so,  that,  from  bcin<:  nearly  impassable,  they  ss;-.  j 
became  excelle  it :  and  the  most  determined  grumUens  a^ij' 
opposers  of  all  improvement  were  forced  to  admit  Ifat 
great  advantage  of  good  commmiicationBiaad  tho  qbom 
of  horses  in  consequence  of  eood  roads. 

The  t'ollowingfairs  are  held  in  Worcestershire  : — A'lr- 
church,  April  22,  August  lU ;  Delttroughton,  firsl 
day  in  Apnl.  Monday  before  St.  Luke's;  Rtwdley,  April  Jsj 
December  10,  for  hog\  December  !!,  cattle,  itc.  ;  BIk— j 
ley,  Tuesday  after  Easter  w  eek,  October  20,  hiring  ;  BrcB>-l 
grove,  June  34,  October  1 ;  Droitwich,  Good  Friday,  tV-^ 
ber  28.  December  21 ;  Dudley,  May  8,  August  5,  Octobe 
Evesham,  February  2,  Monday  alter  Easter  wt-ek,  Wl^ 
Monday,  September  21 ;  Feckenbam,  March  26,  Se^ea 
berao;  KiademuMlan  Holy  TiiwMiqr,  and  ttwao  we 
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after  September  4 ;  Kinif's  Norton,  April  25,  September  5; 
PenhoK.  Eatter  Toeaday,  June  26,  TucBda/  Wore  All 
flainti.  NoTember  1 ;  ReddMeh,  Knit  Monday  in  Au^iaX ; 

Shifwtnn,  June  22,  Tuesday  nflc'r  October  10;  Stourbndire, 
(horses)  March  29,  September  8;  Stourpoit,  weekly,  on 
Wednesdavs,  from  September  to  Christmas,  lor  hops;  Ten- 
bnry,  Apnl  26,  July  18,  September  26;  Upton,  Midlent 
Tuesday,  Whitsun-Tliursday,  July  10,  Thursday  before 
St.  Matthew ;  Woroeater,  oatnrday  before  Paim  Sunday. 
Saturday  in  Batter  week,  AuRnat  ih,  September  19. 

The  ref^ular  weekly  markets  ar*  : — Bevvdley,  Satur<!ny; 
BroraaRrove,  Tuesday;  Droit aith,  Friday  ;  Dudley,  y;t'ur- 
day  ;  Evesham,  Monday  ;  Kiddermiu.ster,  Thuisdav  ;  Per- 
shore,  Tueisday ;  Shipxton,  Fi  iday;  Stourbiulge,  Viiday; 
Slourport,  Wednesday  ;  Teiiburv,  Tuesday ;  Upton,  Thure- 
day;  WorMster,  Saturday.  Wedueaday,  and  Fnday. 

Ifhntiont,  Toatu,  <!^.— Woreeateimfre  is  divided  into 
five  hundreds  :—Biackenhur!At,  Doddiriirtreo.  Halfshire,  0»- 
waldslow.  and  Per*hore,  which  include  about  ITOparibhes. 

WoKCKsTKK,    BeWDLEY,  BroMWRO VE.  DuUI-KY,  I'lvKSHAM, 

and  KioDKKMi.NifTKit,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 
Tlie  other  pnneipal  towns  are  the  rollowing : — 

Drottwich,  a  parliamenlanr  and  municipal  borough,  is 
utuatcd  on  the  small  river  ski  warp,  1 16  miles  noith-wei>t 
from  London,  6.^  miles  north-nortn-east  from  Worcester. 
The  town  is  seated  in  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  the 
river  ^iiw^.  It  coiitaiiis  three  parishes,  St.  Andrew.  St. 
Nicholas,  and  Si.  Peter,  and  parts  ot  Dodderhili.  Marl- 
borouirh,  and  Salwarp.  The  total  population  of  the  bo- 
rough in  184 1  was  2832,  of  whom  1346  were  males,  and 
14H6  were  females.  The  number  of  houses  WM  i^l  in- 
habited, and  21  uninhabited.  The  entire  population  of 
tlie  town  is  upwards  of  3000,  a  part  of  the  lown  beino:  be- 
•  ikI  the  limits  ol'  the  bor0UL;h,  the  population  of  which 
l>:Ht  lit  1831  was  225.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
J  831  was  2487.  The  Exchequer-House,  where  the  duUea 
on  salt  are  paid,  is  an  antient  stnictnre  with  slatned^laas 
windows.  Inhere  are  two  prisons.  The  livini;  of  St.  An- 
drew, with  St.  Mary  Wilton,  is  a  rectory,  in  the  pift  of  the 
crown,  the  average  net  annual  income  of  winch  ii  230''. 
Tiie  livuii^  of  .St.  Peter  is  a  vicarage,  in  llif  irift  of  Earl 
Someni,  ot  tiie  avt^ra^e  net  annual  value  of  160/. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  in  1833, 
the  borough  of  Droitwich  oonaiated  of  two  bailiffs  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  burgesses,  the  number  of  whom  in 
1833  was  30.  The  governing  charter  was  22  James  I. 
Tlie  corporation  now  consists  of  4  aldermen  and  12  coun- 
cillors. The  number  of  buiMesea  or  muaioipnl  oleetora  in 
1837  was  22i). 

PreMou.s  to  the  Reform  Act  Droitwich  returned  two 
memben  to  parliament.  The  greatest  number  of  electors 
who  had  polled  «t  uydeetion  previous  to  I83I  was  lu. 
It  now  letuma  one  member  to  parliament.  The  number 
of  electors  ofi  the  register  in  1835  6  was  298;  in  I83t)  40 
fi>o  (inniber  was  3.')7.  of  whom  Mii  were  lU'.  householders. 
'I'lie  iKiriiamcntMry  borontrh,  which  is  now  extended  con- 
siderably [)eyniul  the  liiiiiis  of  the  munieipftl  bOTOttgh. 
contained  in  1841  a  population  ot  6588. 

The  chief  trade  of  Droitwich  ariikes  from  its  salt-springs, 
from  which  salt  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  but 
the  <]uantity  has  been  mueh  increased  since  about  1725, 
by  sinking;  the  pits  to  a  jriealer  depth,  where  the  brine  was 
fuutid  to  he  much  .salter.  and  from  which  U  rose  m  before 
to  the  surliice.  The  quantity  of  salt  now  made  ia  not  less 
than  30,000  tons  a  year.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Cana]  pMMi  by  Droitwich,  and  Gonnumeate*  with  the 
Severn. 

The  Romans  made  Droitwich  one  of  their  stations  called 
Salina>.  It  is  mentioned  in  Dome.>«day-Ilook  on  account 
of  the  tax  derived  from  its  saU-spnngs.  The  charter  of  22 
James  I.  rpfeis  to  preceding  charters,  none  of  which  are 
known  to  be  in  existence :  but  a  copyof  a  charter  of  King 
John  i^  given  in  Nadi's  ^Hirtoiyof  wtnsestetalurft,'  vol.  i., 

Greia  Malvern,  eight  iqileii  south-west  firom  Worcester, 
IS  not  a  market-town,  but  contained  in  1841  a  population 
of  27GR,  inchidintc  150  visitors.  It  is  much  resorted  to  bv 
nv.Tliiis,  nut  only  for  ili*  medicinal  spnngs,  St.  Ann's  W«fl 
aud  lioiy  Wei],  but  for  the  beauty  and  salubrity  uf  the 
situation.  The  wells  are  between  Gtfat  Maivem  and 
Little  Maivem,  which  latter  is  a  small  village  about  three 
nulw  to  the  mitb,  Hw  Blalvem  Hills,  which  are  in  the 
iouMdlate  mighbowliood,  vaij  ft«iii  on*  to  two  mil**  m 


width,  and  rue  in  moit  paits  with  a  veiy  gentle  ascent; 
they  afford  extensive  ana  beaotilUJ  views  into  Wales  and 
the  adjoining  English  eoontiee.   The  living  is  a  vicarage, 

of  the  average  net  annnl  value  of  181/.  The  church, 
which  formed  part  oi  an  extensive  monastery,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building:  of  cathedral  Ibrm,  170  feet  long  bv  60 
feet  wide;  the  tower,  124  feel  high,  in  the  centre  of  the 
buildinf;,  is  surmounted  with  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
and  has  six  bells  witli  chimes.  The  arcliitecture  of  the 
whole  structure  is  vetv  rich  and  Hffht.  When  the  monas* 
tery  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  inhabitants  boukrht 
the  church  and  made  it  |)arochial.  Of  the  rest  of  the  mo- 
nastery nolhnii:  leinains  except  a  pateway,  which  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  Ihe  monastery  was  origioallv 
endowed  by  bxlward  the  Confessor. 

Perstiore  is  a  maiket-towot  nine  miles  soutlMiat  flvm 
Worcester,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Avon,  which  ia  here 
navigable  for  boats.  The  town  is  well-built  and  well- 
paved.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stockinL's.  The  town  coin^ists  of  the  parishes 
ofSf.  Andrew  and  Holy  Crossi.  exclusive  of  their  town- 
bhips;  the  population  in  1831  was  2536:  in  1S41  it  was 
2813.  St.  Andrew  a  is  a  small  church,  with  a  square  tower 
containing  six  bells.  The  church  of  Holy  Ciois  has  a 
lofty  square  tower  with  eight  bells,  and  tliere  are  some 
antient  monuments  in  the  inteiior.  The  living  of  St. 
Andrew's  is  a  vicainire.  to  which  are  attached  the  curacies 
ol'  Holy  Cross,  Beslord,  Deffurd,  Bricklehampton,  and 
Pinvin.  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ut  Westiniinttl» 
and  of  the  average  net  yearly  value  of  200/.  Ibero  ara 
ruins  of  a  Benedictine  abbey. 

S/uptton-onStour  is  a  market-town  situated  on  the  rivpr 
Stour,  in  an  outlying  portion  of  the  county,  in  Warwick- 
shire, about  27  miles  ciis'-houth-east  from  Worcester,  di- 
rect distance.  It  wa»  fonnerly  a  very  larRe  sheep-uiarket, 
and  Sheepston  has  become  Shipston.  The  town  has  no 
trade  of  any  conseonence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  united 
with  the  rectory  uf  Tlidmington,  in  the  ((iitof  thenean  ami 
chapter  of  Worcester  and  Jesus  College.  Oxford,  alter- 
nately, of  the  average  net  yearly  value  jf  700/.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.  The  Baptists.  Mettiodists, 
and  Quakers  have  each  a  chapel.  The  population  in  1831 
was  l(j.'}2;  in  184f  it  was  1R40,  including  103  penODS  in 
the  Shipston-on-Stour  Union  workhouse. 

Stourbridgg  is  a  market-town,  which  derives  ihi  nana 
from  its  bridge  over  the  Stour.  The  bridge  is  of  stone,  and 
forms  the  communication  between  Worce  tershue  and 
Stafibrd«bire,  of  which  cour.tics  tlic  river  is  here  the 
boundary.  The  town  i.<i  rather  incguluriy  built  un  a  gentle 
declivity,  but  the  general  appearance  is  handsome.  The 
niarket-nouse  is  a  spacious  nuxlcrn  structure.  There  is  a 
small  theatre.  The  churcih  was  built  by  subscription  in 
1742.  The  living  U  a  cuiaey  in  the  paiinh  of  Old  Swin- 
foid.  in  the  gift  of  the  Inhatiitant  householders  of  the  (own, 
ol  the  nveiaire  net  yearly  value  of  134/.  There  are  places 
uf  worbhiu  belonj^iu^  to  tiic  Independent:,,  Methodists, 
Bapiiiits,  rreobyterians,  Quakers,  and  Kotnan  Catholics. 
There  is  a  free  gi  am  mar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
and  said  to  be  richly  endowed,  but  no  return  of  Ihe  num- 
ber of  adiolars  wis  given  to  the  eommiHuoners  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  education  in  1833:  there  were  nme 
otiier  daily  scliools  and  two  Saiidav-schools.  The  popul^ 
lion  in  1831  was  614^;  in  1S4I  it  w;is  7481.  of  whom 
3C.>i  were  males,  and  3S27  were  females.  The  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  iron,  glass,  and  tire-bricks.  A 
bed  of  sand.  150  feet  below  the  surface,  is  used  for  making 
the  glass,  and  is  sold  to  a  considerable  amount  fur  the  same 
purpose  in  other  places.  The  bricks  are  made  of  the 
Stourhrrdjre  clay,  which  has  lon<;  been  celol^rated  I'or  its 
excellence  in  resisting  the  action  of  fire  ;  crucibles  are 
also  made  of  it.  Stouibiidge  has  excellent  navigable 
communicatiou  by  means  oi  a  branch  from  the  Dudlej 
canal. 

Stvurport,  10  miles  north  of  Worcester,  is  a  handsome 
and  well-built  market-town,  in  the  chapelry  of  Ixiwer  Mil- 
ton, in  the  pa.nsh  of  Kidderminster  and  lower  division  ot 
Halfshire  hundred.  It  has  bccorne  a  thriving  place  witliin 
the  lB.st  ci»;hty  years,  before  which  period  it  wasasmall  and 
insignificant  hamlet.  Its  pro«^perity  is  entirely  owing  to 
locu  improvements  in  inland  navipilion.  It  is  situated 
near  th«  confluence  Of  the  Slour  and  Severn ;  and  tlie  Sial^ 
Ibrdshire  and  Worcester  Canal,  which  eommunicates  wrth 
Dodlqri  SlouibriclKif      Xiddeiiain0tcr»cirtv*tha  ScTtn 
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ftt  Stourport.   There  is  an  <  xtensiTC  basin,  opened  in  1771, 
with  wharl*  and  warehouses  for  the  nccommodation  and  aa 
•  general  d6pAt  of  the  trade  between  the  west  and  ct  ntral 
portions  of  the  kinplom.  Stourport  is  a  great  mart  for 
hoyw,  corn,  and  applM.  The  miukct-dty  is  Wedaeedav ; 
ami  tliere  are  spvi-ral  fair^  in  the  eoune  of  the  year  for 
horned  callle.  hops,  Sec.   The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
brick,  and  the  general  appcaraiu  e  of  the  town  is  neat  and 
thriving.    The  iron  hndtje  over  the  Severn  conMsts  of  a 
•ingle  arch,   of   I'H)  I'eet  span,   and  filly  feet  abovo 
the  aurface  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  Stourport 
•ttend  divine  eerviee  at  Milton ;  the  livin|^  or  wluch  | 
place  is  a  perpetual  curacy  held  with  KiddernniMter.  The  ] 
population  of  Milton  chapelry  was  3012  In  IWl.   Stour-  \ 
poit  1?.  a  pullin^-])lace  for  the  county. 

TetiltuiTf,  Jormerly  called  Temtbury,  a  parbli  and  small  i 
market-town  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Dod-I 
dingtree,  17  mile*  nortti'Wcet  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated 
on  the  eouthern  bank  of  the  rfver  Teme,  which  separates 
Worcestenshire  from  Shropshire,  and  is  here  crocked  by  a 
stone  bridge  ot  six  arches.  The  Kyre,  a  small  but  rapid 
sticam,  \vlnL'h  tails  into  the  Teme  at  the  upper  end  ol' 
Tenbury,  often  otca-sions  inundations  in  the  town:  this 
river  la  alio  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  lun  ound- 
ing  oountiy  b  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  grass-lands,  hop- 
varda,  and  orehafda  are  verv  productive.  Mineral  springs 
nave  been  tliscovcrcd  in  tne  neighbourhood.  The  Leo- 
minster Canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  supplies  it  with 
cheap  coal  from  the  Clee  Hills  :  this  canal  was  intended  to 
have  passed  from  Herefordshire  to  Stourpoit.  hut  the  ori- 

Sinai  design  has  never  been  completed.  There  is  a  consi- 
erable  liade  in  hqM»  eider,  and  peny  i  making  of 

ntalt  is  cairied  on  to  some  extent  The  town  conttsta 
chiefly  cf  three  streets,  with  an  ancient  corn-market,  and 
a  butter-cros.s  of  modem  erection.  The  old  church  was 
eairied  away  by  a  flood  in  1770,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  erected'  in  1777.  The  living  is  a  vicarage.  The 
market^dajr  is  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  April,  May. 
June,  JnW,  and  September,  for  homed  cattle,  hones,  and 
theep.  Tne  entire  parish  eomphses  5450  acres,  and  in 
1841  contained  1S49  inhabitants,  namely,  Tenbuiy  parish, 
1177;  IJeraiiglon  hamlet.  207;  Stitton. hamlet,  186;  and 
the  hamlet  of  Tenhiin,  Foreign  (252\  with  Kyrewood 
(27).   Tenbury  is  a  polling-place  for  the  covmty. 

Upton,  a  neatly-built  and  thriving  market-town,  in 
the  lower  divisioo  of  the  hundred  of  Pershore.  8i  miles 
sooth  of  Worcester.  It  is  ritnated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  a  flat  and  fertile  plain.  The  river  is  here  navi- 
palile  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  :  there  is  a  basin  for 
barpes  and  a  wharf  for  loading  and  unloadin^i;  and  a  coii- 
siderabie  trade  is  carried  on.  A  mai  ket-house.  including 
under  the  same  roof  an  assembly-room  and  a  couii-room 
for  the  tise  of  the  magistiates,  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  and  the  old  church  were  in- 
jured duiing  the  civil  wars,  and  in  1736  the  latter  was  tak^n 
down  and  the  present  edifice  erected.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  unit  of  the  hishop  of  Worcester,  vahie<l  at  !)17/. 
per  annum.  There  aie  two  day  ntid  Sunday  national  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  the  former  supported  by  snh- 
seripiions  and  the  iatter  by  an  endowment.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  2896  in  1841.  UpUm  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  countv. 

Worcestershire  is  in  the  Province  of  Canteihurj^,  and  for 
the  niosT  part  in  tiie  diocese  of  Worcester;  15  pftiishes  and 
8  chapi'lnes  ere  m  the  diocesu  of  Hereford.   The  diocese 
is  divided  into  10  deaneries. 
The  principal  benefices  arc— 

VsIIWm.  Mm. 
£1 ,025   Bishop  of  Worcester, 

Trustees  of  D.  J.  Cooks. 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  John  Keysall. 
Lord  Ward. 
Rev.  Chas.  Turner. 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 
.1.  .1.  \  ernori.  Esq 


AU-e  church  , 
Astley     .  . 
Beilwardine  . 
BctbroughtOQ 
Blocklejr 
Bredon  .  . 
Dudley  .  . 
East  ham  . 
Fl  ad  bury . 
Hanbury  .  . 
Hartlebury  . 
Kidderminster 
Northfield  . 
Redmarley  1 
DAbitot  / 


623 
GXi 
1,244 
762 

i,m 

614 

920 

721 

2.4<Hi 
1,41G 
1,170 

800 


Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Lord  Ward. 
Rev.  .1.  Fenwielfc 

Mrs.  Niblett. 


K«t  Valu.  PkOon. 

Ripple  .  .  .£1.186  Bishop  of  Worcester 
Shipston-on-Stour  71**)  Dean  and  Chapterof 
Stoke  Severn     .      74^   Lord  i;uv«,>atiy. 

The  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  on  an 
average  of  three  years  ending  in  1831,  was  6916/. ;  the 
expenditure,  by  the  same  average,  was  347/.,  leaving*  net 
yearly  income  of  U-'jCJ/. 

This  county  is  iii  tlie  Oxford  circuit :  a  chantje  ha* 
lately  (1843)  taken  place  in  the  order  in  which  the  towru 
in  this  circuit  are  visited  by  the  judges.  For  many  yean 
the  assizes  at  Worcester  were  held  immediately  alter  those 
of  Oxford  and  before  tboee  of  &aifordshire :  the  judges  now 
go  from  Oxford  to  Worcester  and  thence  to  Gloucester . 
Stafford  is  the  last  town  in  the  circuit.  Amoni:  tlie  rumor 
towns  and  principal  villai;es  are  Broadway.  Heiiin  .vciih. 
Little  Malvern,  Bleckley,  Kckin^ton.  Redditch,  Stuke  Pna:. 
Alvechurch,  Kings  Norton,  Martley,  and  Fecker.hjrn. 
Thirteen  unions  have  heen  formed  by  the  Poor  L.iw  (  ..m- 
missioners  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  B<Mud» 
of  Guardims  meet  at  Bromsgrove,  Droitwich,  Dudley. 
Evesham,  Kidderminster.  Kintjs  Norton,  Martley,  Per- 
shore,  Shipston,  Stourbridge,  Tenbury,  Upton,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  seatsare—Croome,  belonging 
to  Lord  ('oventry  ;  Hagley  Park,  the  res>idence  of  Lord  Lyt- 
tletun ;  Witiey,  the  properiy  of  Lord  Ward,  and  at  present 
(1843;  the  residence  of  the  Queen  Dowager;  Hewell 
Grange,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Kotiert  Clive  ;  Hartl«-b  n , 
Castle,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the  dioctat . 
Ouiherslev,  belonging  to  Lord  8andys ;  West  wood  Park. 
Madrestield.  Boidesiey  Park,  Stanford  Gourt.  Pull  Couit. 
Overbury  Ftrk,  Hanl^  Couit,  Kyre,  and  Hsaboiy 
Hall. 

Manufactures  and  Cemmtrcf.—lmn  is  lareely  mano- 
factured  at  Diulley.  irj  the  netgbhouihood  of  which  there 
are  liktivvise  extensive  coal-mines.  In  the  northern  part 
nf  the  county  a  very  large  quantity  of  nails  are  made,  and 
there  are  likewise  factories  for  fish-nooks  and  needles ;  car- 
petsof  manv descriptions  jind  qualities  are  made  at  Kiffaler* 
minster ;  glass  is  manu&etured  at  Stourbridge  ;  a  declin- 
ing glove-trade  is  carried  on  at  Worcester,  and  porcelain  u 
manulactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  population 
of  the  sovtthern  and  eastern  p€u1  uf  Uie  county  is  whoUj 
occupied  with  agriculture. 

Hi*tory.—The  etymology  of  ♦  Woreestei'  is  with  some 
plausibility  adduced  from  '  Wyro-Cestre,*  the  Camp  ot 
Castle  of  Wyre.  under  which  name  a  considerable  fore^; 
still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley.  Of  the  earir 
hiistory  of  the  county  little  is  acciirafcjy  known  :  Uu  ;«  t.-t 
however  many  evidences  ol  its  occupaiiun  by  ihe  Roman?. 
During  the  ifeptaichv,  Wor( cter  wa.<  the  principal  Mer- 
cian see,  and  the  inFiahitants  of  the  district  were  nnda 
eccleHBstical  government .  Alter  tlie  Conquest  the  tana  d 
((Ovetnment  was  changed.  Earls  of  Worcester  were  created, 
and  had  the  civil  power  confided  to  them.  Of  these  t.^t' 
first  was  Urso  d  Ahitot,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror".*  fc4- 
loweniand  favouiites.  This  eail  hatl  many  succeteora,  whc 
retained  or  lo-t  their  lands  at  cording  to  the  amount  of  il^ 
fiuence  of  the  party  which  they  bad  tulopted  in  the  eorcriK 
ment.  During  the  war  between  Stephen  and  the  EmprcM 
Maud,  and  subsequently  during  the  resistance  of  the  t>arar» 
to  King  John,  the  possessions  of  the  earts  of  Worcester 
frequently  chanced  masters.  '  On  the  re-establi.shmt  nt  ci 
John's  power,  the  Ciuirch  of  Worcester,  to  whom  the  king 
was  very  partial,  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  ofeniarinJV 
their  precincts,  by  which  they  so  much  diminished  the  ae> 
eommodations  of  the  castle,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  ftt  fot 
the  habitation  of  the  sheriff  and  his  retinue,  tjrom  which 
time  it  l>egan  to  fall  into  decay.'  The  greater  portion  or 
the  land  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  either  of  the  chii:  i 
or  a  lew  barons.  Of  the  latter  property  great  forfeitures 
took  place  after  Perkin  Warbeck  s  rei)cllion  ;  of  the  loniwi; 
when  Henry  Vlll.  dihsolved  the  monasteries^,  Furthv 
deiNivmtions  were  made  in  comi^uence  of  the  participative 
of  seveia)  gentlemen  in  the  county  in  the  Powder  Pkt. 
Some  of  the  consniraton  in  that  plot  retreated  to  and  vera 
apprehended  at  TIendlip,  an  old  house,  of  a  curious  con- 
struction, well  fitted  for  concealment,  situated  btstwt*. 
Droitwich  and  Worcester.  During  the  Parliamentary  Ws: 
Worcestershire  was  on  several  occasions  ovemia  ths 
contending  partie!«,  [Worcbstbr.] 

AtUiqitUitt^Tb»  antiqpiities  of  tlM 
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icnrkftble.  Three  Roman  roads  have  been  traced  :  Tck- 
nield  Street,  which  ran  from  Ake>t(  r  noi  ihwanl-;  to  Staf- 
ford&hire  ;  a  second  road,  which  parsed  I'rom  Tewkesbury 
to  Upton,  Worcester,  and  so  to  Shropshire ;  and  the 
Ridg«way,  which  ia  the  tmtmdftrjr  of  the  county  for  aomc 
distance  on  Ua  cutem  frontier.  Antlent  eneamnments 
nny  he  traced  at  Malvern,  at  niedon,  and  on  the  tiills  at 
VS'uodlniry  and  WKchbnry.  There  aie  nianv  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  houses;  the  chief  are  St.  Wulstan's.  at 
Worcester,  and  the  abbeys  of  Malvern.  Bordeslev.  and 
Evesham.  The  most  remarkable  churchea  are  the  ca- 
Uicdral  at  Worcester,  the  churches  at  Evesham,  Malvern, 
DroHwich,  Eastham,  Naunton  Beauchamp,  Stockton,  and 
Church  L(  .\ch.  (Nash's  U'Drri'sterthirr ;  Green  s  An- 
tiquttiet      tVoreesier;  Corporation  and  Boundary  Re- 

Rtattstics. 

PopiUiUion  andOccupatinna. — ^The  county  of  Worcester 
pOMMCft  A  ntficty  of  manufactures  in  hardware,  caipet- 
inilinif^  S*^***  china  i  and  in  1831  it  ranked  the 
Mventeeiifn  in  the  liat  of  Enffliiih  ootinties  whieh  had  the 

lartrest  proportion  of  their  population  eng^aged  in  non- 
aiTiicultuial  occupations.  The  pioportion  of  the  ajricullural 
population  was  3,")  2  per  cent,  in  1831.  and  comprised  '2Vy.\& 
occupiers  of  land  employini;  lat>ourers,  l  oct  upiers  not 
employing  labourers,  ana  I4,59U  agricultural  labuiiierii.  The 
remainder  of  the  male  population,  aged  20  and  upwards, 
wa*  distributed  as  fbltows: — 8024  employed  in  manu- 
racfures;  13.693  in  letai!  trades  and  fiandicran.s ;  2085 
capitalists,  bankers,  and  member's  oi  the  professions; 
6i>  » t  non-agricultural  labourers;  \h'2^t  donieatrc  servants; 
Other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  433S ;  and  there  were 
Bib's  female  aervanta.  A»  the  returns  of  Occupations 
under  the  census  of  1841  are  not  yet  published,  we  |dve 
the  followintr  details  from  the  Population  Table*  for  lS31 : 
— 'At  Dudley.  Stourbrid^cc,  and  Old  Swinford  collectively, 
arc  about  450  men  employed  at  the  forge,  whu  make 
anvils,  chaina,  and  the  heavier  kinds  of  iron  tools  and 
machinerf;  at  Wolverley,  CradJe/t  Belbroughton,  and 
Hartlebury,  about  280  men  manufhctnreptn'barrels,  edge- 
tools,  and  files  ;  at  Tardebiw<;  36f)  men  make  needles  and 
fi >ii-hooks,  1H7  at  Fecketiham,  and  a  few  at  Alvechurch, 
Stock-'-Mtli-Biadley,  Inkticirow.  and  Heoley  ;  at  Droitwicli 
will-pans  are  made;  wati h-sprinijs  in  small  quantity,  at 
Persnore  ;  and  the  number  of  nailers thfOttgOuut  the  county 
la  nearly  3MX>— of  these.  1169  at  Bromsfpove,  575  at  Dud- 
ley. 539  at  Old  SwinlMd,  162  at  Cradtey,  122  tt  Nathfield, 
Vi  «l  Xing^  Norton.  87  at  WorkyWigom.  5»  at  Bel- 


brouehton.  50  at  Stourbridge,  and  42  at  Pedmore.  At 
Kulderrninster  ( including;  the  Foreien  of  Kidderminster 
and  the  chapetiy  of  Lower  Milton)  2300  men  ate  employed 
in  making  carpets,  and  preparing  materials  for  that  manu- 
facture ;  at  Worcester,  and  in  its  suburbs,  nearly  1000  men 
andaroneh  greater  number  of  females  a.'e  employed  ia 
making  ;;Ioves  ;  the  finest  description  of  china-u ai e  is  also 
made  at  Worcester,  eiuplgymg  about  50  men,  and  many 
females  in  the  burnishing  and  other  delicate  operations ; 
at  Bewdley,  King's  Norton,  and  Yardl<*jr  various  articles 
are  made^  ia  raodemto  amount,  ohielly  of  the  hardwan 
kind.' 

If  the  registered  baptisms,  marriafjes.  and  deaths  bore 
lire  same  proportion  to  the  actual  popvrlation  as  in  IHtJl, 
the  pupuktion  of  Worcestershire,  in  the  undermentioned 
years,  would  have  been  tollows  ni.Tli.)  in  i.'.jo  72  288 
in  ItiOO ;  78,KiO  in  1630;  87.312  in  I670i  10^132  in  1700; 
and  102,910  in  1790.  The  popalalloa  actually  enume- 
rated at  the  following  decennial  periods  was  as  under:— 

1801  07.631  71.702  13.^.333  ixn.ut. 

18II  78.033  82iftl3  16^546  15 

1821  90.259  94,165  184.524  IS 

1831  103.383  107.982  2!  1.3(35  15 

1841  114.664  118,072  23J,3dG  104 

From  IBOl  to  1841  the  popidation  increased  94,003.  or 
40-2  per  cenU  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  tne  population  was  I  in  1 14  ; 
births  1  in  29;  deaths,  I  in  48;  the  proportion  for  Eni:- 
Itnd  being  respectively  127,  and  45.  In  the  ^nie 
three  years,  the  proportion  Per  cent,  of  i)er.sons  married 
under '21  yeans  of  age  was  16*37  for  rumen  and  6-12formen; 
and  in  England  and  Wales  13  78  for  women,  and  4*68  for 
men.  iFourtAUgportofiheRtgittrttr-General.)  It  appears 
ftom  the  Cenaua  Returns  of  1S41,  that  183.964  persons,  or 
78*8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  born  in  the  county  ; 
46,175  persons,  or  19-7  per  cent,  in  other  counties  of 
England  and  Wales ;  383  persona,  or  I  person  per  iUUO,  in 
Scotland;  1411  perM>na,  or  6  per  1000^  in  Ireland;  10 
persons  were  bom  in  the  colonies ;  236  were  foreiifnera 
and  British  subjects  born  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
place  of  birth  of  1151  persons  was  not  ascertained.  Tlie 
number  of  perwns  to  a  square  mile  was  322  in  1841. 
ITie  number  of  parishes  is  stated  to  be  173  in  the  Popula- 
tion Returns  tor  1841 ;  and  the  population  is  separately 
given  for  286  •eparate  places.  The  population,  &c.  of 
«acli  hundred  taa  bmovgh  in  1841  ia  abown  in  the  fill- 
lowing  table 
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In  1831  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  41,046,  oc- 
cupied by  45,512  families,  and  there  were  302  houses 
building,  and  2066  uninhabited. 

ComiUf  Krpetuett  Crime,  ^.-^oma  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor :  -17dB-lft4K)  (annoal  «TerageX  9134/. ; 
1776.  26.906/. ;  (tvcngttj,  31,806^  Tbc  Bum 
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of  the  following  years  ending  SSth  Ibich, 
Um  MjpeaditunliMrtiMcetiefofthe  |Mi«r«wa«a under:-* 


im.     1836.      isn.      uaa      u».      vm.  M4Z. 

68.887/.     M.7Mt.     64.70U.     S3J^.      ttMH.     njUOT.  63.277/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  endinf  HOth.  March.  1834, 
was  81,612/.  The  total  difference  in  the  nftn  expended 
in  that  year  and  1842  was  27,822/.,  ot  23  per  cent,: 
namely,  in  relief  and  maintenance,  18,34«W.,  or  22  per  cent. ; 
in  suits  of  law,  8tc.,  2572/.,  or  68  per  cent. ;  and  in  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  6915/.,  or  ^  per  cent.  The  number 
of  poor-law  onions  is  13^  comprising  218  parishes,  whioii 
haa  a  population  of  211,365  in  1831 :  a  number  of  these 
parishes  are  in  the  adjacent  counties.  £f.ch  of  the  under- 
mentioned places  is  the  centre  of  a  union  ;  and  the  sums 
expended  in  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1840,  under  the 
heads  Of  to-maintenance,  OUt-nlitl^  and  WUbHlhllltltt  Mid 
wtre as  follows:— 
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Ibt  mUDber  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
llie  quartew  ending  Lady-day,  1841  and  1842,  were  as  fol- 
lows:—In  1841— in-door.  2459;  out-door.  17.288;  total, 
19  747  of  whom  506J)  were  adult  able-bodied  paupera :  m 
18*a— in-door,  2»27  :  out  door.  19.748;  total,  22,673.  "f 
whom  6228  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers.  The  propor- 
tion in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  to  the  fotal 
popuUttion  was  7  per  cent.,  which  is  2  per  cent,  less  than 
&e  ATeimfe  fcr  Englud.  The  expense  for  in-mwntenjuice 
and  out-*eli«f  wi»e2,M3?.  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day, 
1842,  being  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  2Gri  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable  on 
the  poowate  in  1836.  or  1  in  798  ;  in  England,  1  in  1033: 
■ad  in  AugOit,  1842,  the  number  chargeable  was  284.  In 
183M  there  «««  lOBS  beitard  children  chargeable  on  the 
poor-rate,  or  1 1n  ttOofthe  whole  population ;  in  England 
1  in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate  biHhs  in  1830  WM 
345,  or  I  in  19;  the  proportion  for  England  being  1  in  20. 
The  number  affiliated  m  1834-5  was  127.  and  62  in  1835-6. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  was  799,605/.;  propt  rty  a^^isaed  to 
oceupicn,  600^94/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions. 
See.,  were  vmme^  at  VAmt.  In  182S-6  the  centcamal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptioni  of  property  assessed 
was:— land,  74-9  parts ;  dwelling-houses  18*9  parts;  mills, 
factories,  &c.  37  parts ;  manorial  profits,  8k.  2-5  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  tha  poor-rate  in  1841  was  as  follows :  — 

On  bunded  property  .  .  £605,610 
Dwclling-bouaca .  .  .  323,007 
AUothtr  kinds  of  property  .  mfiSb 

Total  .  .  £995.242 
The  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates  in  the  above  year 
was  96,188/.,  being  a  rate  of  1*.  llrf.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  nai  proper^  awcseed.  The  total  annual 
Talue  of  real  property  in  tiie  eounfy  m  1841  amoanted  to 
41.  5*.  2d.  for  each  inhabitant ;  or  1/.  8#.  4d.  per  acre. 
The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
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principal  disbursements  tot  the 
(he  fiwowiog  table  :— 

1801.  Mil. 

Income     «    .   4|876  6808 

Expenditure 
Bridna  .   .       33  180 
Gaols     .    .     298  14.357 
Prisoners    .   1,14ft  TOO 
Prosecutions      6M  486 
Constables  and 
Vagimnto  .      463  288 
Tha  partieulaia  of  the  county  expenditure  in  1K34  are 
aalbllowa:— Brid^  building,  repairs.  &c.  168/.;  gaols, 
houses  of  correction,  and  mainthining  prisoneis,  3J269/. ; 
prosecutions.  3140/.;  clerk  of  the  peace.  611/.;  convey- 
ance of  prisoners  before  trial,  :>2\.)l.  ;  conveyance  of  trans- 
ports, 321/. ;  vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying,  297/. ; 
eoaHables,  high  and  special,  880C;  oofontr*  8181. ;  miaeal- 
haeous,  419/. :  total,  92M. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highwnyib  ud  flie  axpeiMnDre 
flmwMi.  were  as  under  in  1839 : — 

flbvcti  and  roads  repaired  under  loeal  aeta  44 

T^m^Uk  toads  40 

MntharUglimyi  .     •     .      .  Mi* 

 1936 

Anwont  of  rates  levied      .      .  •  £16.269 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways    .  i;i&.S62 
Iaw  and  other  exnemaa  •      •  . 

Total  MOMadatnia  .     •      •   .  £15,925 

The  iinnbcr  nf  tunniln  traila,  in  1840k,waa22  ;  the 
fton  tolK  aSbWi  fttUi  eonpoiitioaa  in  iMtt  «r 


atatnte  duty,  :*7/. ;  and  total  income.  42,824/.,  including 
6995/.  borrowed  on  security  ol  the  tolls.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  year  was  ;i."),R20/..  including  a  debt 
of  5660/.  paid  off,  and  450  W.  for  improvements.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  117,084/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  2'9  ycaia'  income;  for  the  whole  of 
England  the  proportion  or  inooow  to  debt  being  4-5  yean : 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  oabt  wna  • 
per  cent. ;  in  England  12  p«r  cent. 

The  church-rates  amounted  to  543C/.  in  1839  ;  and  3070'.. 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  from  *  otlier 
sources,"  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent-charges,  in- 
cluded under  this  head,  being  1196/.  in  1832.  The  sum  of 
8800/.  was  expended  in  1888  fbr  the  purposes  of  the  esta- 
blishment, of  which  4591/.  were  for  repairs  of  churches. 
There  was  a  debt  of  7885/.  secured  on  the  church-rates. 

Crime. — Numljer  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826,  1833, 
and  1842. 

1813-19.     1820-K.     18a7-33-  KV^AZ. 
Total  .       ,        1208      1.331       1994  3426 

Annnalsvence  .       172     190      284  489, 
Tha  miinbera  eommitted,  cowneted,  and  acquitted,  in 
eadl  yiar  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under: — 

1834.    1835.  1836.  1S37.   1838.  1*38.  UM.    IMl.  1S41. 
Commltud  .  an     STB     MS     4lOe    487    48S     CRT  fifiSSt* 

XS^aTtSd  .  tie    08   i»   nr  M  iM   188    1^  m 

CobvietRl    .269      20e     SI»     288aeai4«  ai7<US 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  persona  oomnitted,  to  tha  total 
population  of  the  cotwfy,  waa  1  in  388;  in  Bn^aad 

Wales,  1  in  508. 

Of  600  offenders  (507  males  and  102  fi males)  tried  at 
the  aaaxes  and  lessions  in  1842,  there  were  43  chare>- 
with  oflbnees  again<  the  person ;  38  with  offences  again>t 
property  committed  with  violence ;  463  (including  365 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  wth  offences  ajsrainst  property 
committed  without  \iolence  ;  there  were  not  any  charged 
with  malicious  offences  against  property ;  14  wcte  charged 
with  forgery  and  uttering  base  coin,  and  46  with  variou* 
misdemeanours.     Of  418  persons  convicted,  1,  against 
whom  sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  was  transported 
for  life;  6  other  offiBodera  wen  alw  transported  for  hfe: 
13  for  periods  above  ten  and  not  exeeedinip fifteen  yean: 
13  lor  jjoriods  above  seven  and  not  exceeding  ten  year* ; 
and  50  lor  terms  of  seven  years  ;  makint;  S3  transported. 
None  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  fur  pi nuds  exceed- 
ing two  years;  8  were  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years ;  48  for  al>ove  six  months  and  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year ;  and  284  for  six  months  and  under ;  and 
15  were  whipped.   Of  the  191  peraons  acquitted,  99  were 
found  r.ot  guilty  on  trial;  in  the  case  of  71  no  bill  wa-> 
found;   and  in  21  instances  there  was  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  total  number  of  periions  committed,  45  per  ctri* 
were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25 ;  16  per  cent.  iKtueeo 
25  and  30 ;  Mid  16  per  cent  between  30  and  40  years  of 
age.  The  degree  of  instroetion  waanot  asoertaioed  in  sa 
many  as  23  cases:  200  nuJes  and  80  females  coold  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  265  males  and  44  females  could  road  ^s  ' 
write  imperfectly  ;  16  males  and  7  females  could  read  a:  . 
write  well ;  and  4  males  had  received  a  superior  educatio- 
The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  in  the  county  ca 
an  average  of  several  yeaia  waa 86'6 per  eaiiL;  aa  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  89*3per eenL 

Savingt'  AinAx.— There  are  idne  of  theae  inatitotioes 
in  the  county,  and  the  proportion  of  depositoi-s  to  the  totil 
population  is  higher  than  usual,  there  bcinij  I  depositor  u 
about  20  persons ;  and  1  depositor  under  .K  ►/.  m  3J  pereoas. 
The  average  amount  invested  by  all  classes  of  depositors 
was  33/.  in  1841 :  in  England,  29/.  The  number  of  de- 
positoiaand  amount  nf  depoaitB  in  each  of  thefiaUowiag 
years  were  as  under:— 

IK*.        IRTT.      ira.       1839.       \M>  T»^l. 
H«.ordepiMiUn»     Mil         9,111       9.640       lO.itSl       10 -VU  l^SSi 

*a.«rd^OTi«t  dmjBi  dmjKj  dxa^i  isw.^s?  4s»ijxj 

Tha  diilrilnition  of  the  sums  inveated  in  1880^  end 
1840  la  ahom  in  the  following  tahte  r 
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The  dtuonti  of  106  friendly  aocietici,  not  reckoned  above, 
mountea,  ii»  1840.  to  1 1 ,00U. ;  ftnd  71 w«re  inToted  by 

139  charitable  institutions. 

Elective  Franrhtxe.—1\\Q  actual  i  imbcr  of  county  voters 
ropistcred,  ;n  ]  sSo,  in  the  eastu  n  :i  mus  5807,  and 

4672  in  the  we«tera  division ;  and  in  ii^iMU  the  numberm 
ngiftind  wen  w  nnder 


FrcehoWer*  of  cveiy  claw  . 
Cupyholdenind  eottonaiy 

tenants  •  .  • 
LeMehoMm  Cor  Iif«  or  larm 

ofyein 
flOf.  tenants  at  will  . 
Trustee*  and  moiigageet 
Qualified  by  office  . 
Jumt  and  aQ]»lieillB  quaM' 

cations 


Total 

ToUl 

W  div. 

l.H3i-6. 

4U0& 

3370 

8271) 

77W 

221 

196 

417 

403 

117 

151 

2CR 

321 

1003 

838 

1K43 

1814 

32 

7 

30 

8B 

10 

4 

14 

31 

84 

2 

36 

5R 

632S 

45Rn 

10.917 

10.47a 

i^lc^MCO/iba.— Summary  of  Return^  made  to  Parliament 
in  1898s— 


Infant  schooU 

Number  of  infants  at  suchsoboob; 
agw  ftom  2  to  7  vean: — 
Males 

Females  . 
Sex  not  specified 


Schooli.  StfanteM.  IMtl. 

?7 


903 
1021 
411 


2,335 


7,311) 

r,,5K  1 

2,632 


Daily  schools       *         .         .  474 
Number  of  children  at  wcfa  echools ; 
a^  ftom  4  to  14  yean 

Males 

I'l'ni.'.lr-.      ,  , 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Sehoola    ,         .  561 
Total  of  eUMmi  under  daily  in- 
struction        •        ,        •     . . 

Sunday-schools     .         .         .  252 
Number  of  children  atendiaelioote; 
ages  from  4  to  lftyea»>- 

IMes     .        .  0,202 

Fe.Tia'cs    .          ,  9,707 

Sex  not  specified  .  1,786 

Maintenance  nf  Scftooh. 


15JSB3 


17,858 


20i|796 


nuh^irip  aB4  p*y« 
nvent  (rem  Stflsolai*. 

Bchl.. 

20 
661 

S<ho- 

Srhl*. 

Srho- 
Un. 

Sthlt, 

ik"hflla/K 

InfiTit  Scltuob 
llaijv  Schoob 

tMd... 

87 
9 

29 

S..MI 

19.  m 

6T 
339 
1 

1171 

7 

7M~ 

im 

•7 

4091 

ayo  UI.878 

403 

90ti 

33 

357i 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  tabte^  are— 

^  Seholu*. 

Daily  schools  .        .        •       18,  oontaining  I4XK) 
Sunoay-Bchools         .        .       81        m  8,938 
The  schools  eataVHahctf  mce  1818  ate— 

Infant  and  other  duly  ichooh        278^  containing  8,843 

S^inday-schools  .  .       144  „  11,973 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  35  schools. 
Twenty-six  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  849  children, 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  sdwid  exists. 
Twenty-three  eehools,  eootaiaing  1828  children,  were  both 
Sunday  and  day  schools.  Hie  number  of  boarding-schools 
i*  fiffy-foTir,  am!  thr  -r  hnlars  are  included  in  the  above  re- 
fums.  The  total  :iiii:ilj*?r  of  children  returned  as  attendina; 
Sunday  ma  ;:  a  v  sc'm*  m  Is  of  all  kinds  is  38.G.Vi  ;  in  1841  the  ' 
total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  I 
of  0  and  10  was  19312,  and  17,600  were  between  10  and  I 
15;  total,  37,002;  or  from  3  to  15  the  total  numbpr  of 
ehtMren  in  the  eounty  was  49,140.  On  an  avera^'e  of 
three  years  endin?  June.  184!,  the  number  of  persons  inar- 
ned  who  signed  the  register  with  marks  was  46  per  cent, 
for  the  men  and  61  for  the  women,  the  arengc  NT  Eng- 
land being  respectively  33  and  40. 
P.O.,  No.  1751. 


WORD.    [Notion,  Notional;  Verb.] 

WORKHOUSE.  lU-Uel"  to  the  indigent  is  of  two  kind*, 
in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief.  In  door  n  n  t  rr  et 
in  the  workhouse.  At  first  workhottses  appear  frequently 
to  have  combined  the  character  of  a  bndewell.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  poor  of  London  were  daased  into 
three  great  divisions,  and  the  thiol  eompriaed  the  •  fhrift> 
less  poor,"  namely,  1,  the  rioter  that  consumeth  al! ;  2,  the 
vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place  ;  3,  the  idle  person, 
as  the  strumpet  and  others  :  and  the  kin^c,  who  had  been 
moved  to  the  neceswty  of  alms-deeds  by  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Ridley  s.  provided  ho^itals  for  'the  poor  by  impotency '  and 

*  the  poor  by  casualty,'  and  Bridewell  waa  allotted  to  tlie 

•  thrilUess  poor.'  The  workhouse  at  Bambonr;  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  stnl  called  the 
Correction  and  Poor  House.  The  Canterbury  Local  Act, 
passed  in  1727,  exprrssly  orders  the  bridewell  and  work- 
house to  be  kept  up  withm  the  same  precincts ;  and  they 
w  ere  only  separated  under  an  act  passed  in  1842.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  it  was  common  for  writers  to  speak  oC 
the  workhous«  as  a  place  where  idlers  and  vagabonda  were 
set  to  work.  (See*  Workhouse,' Johnson's  D/c/rorrary.'!  The 
general  character  of  our  early  statutes  relating  to  the  poor 
was  harsh,  and  mdigence  was  treated  as  a  penal  offence. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  43  Elii.,c.  2,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  poor-laws,  was  to  provide  employment 
for  the  destitute.  Ine  overseers  and  justices  of  tne  peace 
were  directed  to  set  to  work  children  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  maintain  them;  and  abo  adult  persons  who 
had  no  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  and  who  used 
no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life ;  for  which  purpose, 
with  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  convenient 
stock  was  to  be  purchased  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  threadt 
iron,  and  other  ware  and  stuff.  The  43  Elix.  also  autho> 
rised  overseers  and  churchwardens  to  build  cottages  on 
waste  land  for  the  poor  to  inhabit,  and  to  place  inmates, 
or  more  families  than  one,  in  one  cottage  or  house,  such 
cottages  or  houses  to  be  used  thereafter  only  for  the  poor. 
In  many  places  the  poor-house  or  workhouse  was,  and  is 
still,  called  the  House  of  Industry,  as  the  object  was  tft 
render  it  a  place  of  occupation  for  the  destitute  poor. 
Great  expectatioiu  were  entertained  of  deriving  a  profit 
from  their  labour.  The  workhouse  became  a  linen  or 
woollen  fketory ;  or  sacks,  nets,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  were  manufactured.  Sometimes  land  was  rented 
or  purchased,  and  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  were  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labour.  The  final  extinction  of 
poor-rates  was  regarded  as  a  not  impossible  result  of  these 
schemes  of  workhooea  industry.  In  1704,  when  the  popu- 
larity of  these  ■chemes  was  at  its  height,  De  Foe  clearly 
pointed  out  their  inevitable  operation,  and  especially  their 
effect  on  independent  labour;  but  he  was  scarcely  heeded. 
Nearly  a  century  afterwards  houses  of  industry  were  erected 
in  Suffolk  on  a  grander  .scale  than  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy.  Instead  of  being  employed  as  a  test  of  destiti^ 
t  ion,  these  workhouses  we  re  intended  to  provide  occupation 
for  all  the  nn^pleyed.  The  result  may  be  stated  in  afew 
words.  In  1835  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle* 
worth,  (hen  an  Assistant  Poor-Law  Coniinissi  iner.  'The 
yards  were  surro\mded  with  extensive  workshops ;  large 
rooms  in  the  mam  building  were  filled  with  machinery; 
tnit  the  only  busy  thing  in  the  establiahment  was  tne 
spider,  which  had  spun  its  web  on  the  spinning-whede.* 
(For  further  details  of  the  complete  failure  of  these  esta- 
blishments, see  the  Second  Anmtat  Report  of  the  P^oor-Z/Mt 
Commitisionert.) 

Just  previous  to  the  pawing  of  the  Poor-Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  in  1834,  the  poor-houses  (miscalled  workhouses) 
presented,  generally  speaking,  only  accumulated  instances 
of  mal-administration.  Absence  ofelemilcition,  diiciplioe, 
and  emi^oyment,  and  extraTagant  allowMece.  itoaeied 
them  proltfle  nnrKriee  of  pauperiam  and  vicev  Some  of 
the  ca.scs  rf  w  irkhouse  corruption  would  be  ludicrous, 
had  they  not  tx-hibited  practices  so  thoroughly  demoral- 
izing. In  by  lar  the  greater  number  of  cases,  say  the 
Comuiissioncrs  of  Poor-Law  Inquiry,  in  1834,  the  work* 
house  w  as  '  a  large  aJnubonae,  in  which  the  voung  are 
trained  in  idleness,  ignonnoe,  and  Tiee;  the  able^iodiad 
maintained  in  sluggish  and  sensual  indolence;  the  aj|ad 
and  more  respectable  exposed  to  all  the  misery  that  is  in* 
i*ident  to  dwelling  in  such  a  society  w  ittu  ut  government  or 
Classiljcation  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  inmates  subsisted  on 
food  far  exceeding  both  in  kind  and  in  amount  not  merthr 
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the  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  in»> 
jonfy  of  the  person*  who  contribute  to  their  support' 
(p.  31).  And  yet,  by  30  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  passed  in  17!X), 
tne  right  of  visiting  any  workhouse  at  all  timea  of  the  day 
was  confeired  oo  jiutiee*  of  the  peace  and  clergymen ; 
•nd  oa  tbtir  rapfewDtatkm  the  ovene«n  were  liable  to  be 
mtmuumei  mmttr-Mmtnm,  when  the  justices  could 
make  orders  ana  rcpulationa  for  the  remedy  of  any  defects 
in  the  workhouse  maaagement.  The  cfiief  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor-Law  Inciuiry  in  J834 
waa  to  untie  parishes  '  for  better  workhouse  management.' 
This  is  the  origiD  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions.  As  soon  as 
th«  Poor-lAW  Gomniwioners  were  appointed,  they  imme- 
duitely  directed  their  attention  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  workhouse  system.  Their  '  main  reliance  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  ^muperism,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
iniiependent  haljits  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  is 
founded  on  the  workhouse  system.'  {Seqond  Annual  Re- 
port, p.  5.)  Out-door  relief  is  prohibited  in  a  number  of 
Umoos.  The  old  parish  workhouses  and  wretched  parish 
cottages  ©ccupied  l)y  paupen  tare  been  sold.  New  work- 
hrii>c  =  .  ri]  al  f  eontaininf^  from  onc  hundred  to  five 
hundred  luiuditb  and  upward.s,  have  been  erected  in  nearly 
ever)'  Poor-Law  Union,  Boards  of  Guardians  being  assisted 
by  Joans  of  Exchequer  bills,  to  be  repaid  in  twenty  years. 
Knles  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  Union  wrork- 
Ikhmm  have  been  firamed  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 
Ib  the  first  place,  a  suitable  eluttfication  of  the  inmates  is 
effected.  They  arc  ?}  least  divided  into  the  following 
classes  : — 1,  those  intirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause  ; 
2,  able-bodied  men  and  youths  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years ;  3,  boys  above  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen ;  4,  women  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause ; 
5,  able^KHlied  wonMa  and  gitln  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
yean ;  8,  girls  sfaore  theage  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen;  7,  children  under  seven  yrars  of  acje.  Tlie  sub- 
division may  be  carried  still  further,  at  the  disc  L-lioti  of  the 
guardians,  if  the  workliuuse  will  admit  of  il.  I'he  niaxi- 
raum  number  of  persons  to  be  admitted  lu  eacii  huuse  is 
fixed  by  the  CSommiasioncrs.  To  each  class  is  assigned  a 
mnl,aiMi  oooantuiucation  between  the  different  waitls  is 
not  allowed.  Married  couples  are  separated,  exceptions 
being  made  in  rcr'nir.  msi"?  i'l  favour  of  claisei  1  ami  4. 
The  father  or  aioL-u:  u.  ;iii>  cluld  in  the  same  woi  kliuuse 
is  allowed  to  see  such  cliild  daily  in  a  room  appointed  for 
tlie  purpose.  Mothers  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  are  permitted  to  hav*  aocCM  tothem  'at  all  reasonable 
tmcB,'  ud  so  loof  as  ainr  moUwr  is  sudifiiif  her  child 
she  w  to  have  aeecss  to  n  at  all  times.  The  eluldren  of 
proper  age  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  dictarj  of  each 
workhouse  is  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  it  varies  in 
different  districts,  r^srd  being  Dsid  to  the  general  dietary 
of  the  independoit  ttbonma  oT meli  district.  If  required 
to  do  so  by  a  pmjwrt  tin  msttir  or  matron  is  bound  to 
wdsh  the  aOowaneo  provisioitt  served  out  to  any  pauper 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  pauper  and  two  oilier  person;.. 
The  accuracy  of  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the 
*  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners' 
(p.  5j,  will  not  be  diluted  by  anyone  who  has  visited  a 
Union  workhouse.  The  Commissioners  say — 'The  necea- 
saqr  «Sis6t  of  our  lulea  vaA.  xscuiatioDs  is  to  aup]^  the 
iimtates  of  a  wori(heasewitiiwfaoi«80ine  food  and  sufficient 
clothing,  a  better  bed  than  they  are  used  to  lie  upon,  a 
cl<;aner  and  a  better  ventilated  room  thai!  Uiey  are  use*! 
to  inhabit,  an  immediate  supply  of  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  illness,  and  to  estunish  a  degree  of  order  and 
cleanliness  unknown  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  These  are 
•U  supecier  to  what  the  paiipar  has  baen  aceustomed  to ; 
and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  classi- 
fication which  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  a  workhouse, 
and  to  that  denee  of  order  and  restraint  which  our  rules 
enforce,  that  ue  woddiouae  priaoiplc  ia  lendeNd  really 
effective.' 

Tha officers  of  a  workhouse  arc — I,  the  master;  2,  the 
nation ;  3,  a  chaatoin ;  4,  a  sehooliMtster  and  school- 
mistress ;  5,  a  medical  officer  for  the  workhouse ;  6,  a 

porti'-r :  lirsidi.  s  mii.Ii  :;-.^i>t ;m its  as  the  Boaj'd  of  Guardians 
may  coiijidtf  JHt  c.-KHii ) .  Ihtfse  officers  are  appointed  by 
a  majority  of  the  guardians,  liut  tlie  Poor-Lav,  Coiii- 
miaeioners  determine  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries. 
The  guardians  may  augend  Am  master,  matron,  chaplain, 
anhooimastw,  sehoo)m]str««»  or  medical  officer  for  the 


workhouse,  reporting  such  suspension,  with  the  tMOAt 
thereof,  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  they  may  at  once  dis- 
miss any  other  servant  of  the  workhouse.  The  pauner*  o; 
the  several  classes  are  to  be  kept  employed  accurmng  Ic 
their  capacity  and  ability.  Punishments  may  l>e  in&icted 
on  refractory  paupers  by  the  master*  with  or^  without  the 
direction  or  the  goerdians,  by  alteration  of  diet  daring  a 
period  not  exceeding  48  hours,  or  by  confinement  for  not 
more  than  24  hours.  The  right  to  inflict  punishments  within 
a  workhouse  is  recognised  by  common  law.  No  ch;  ; 
under  12  is  to  be  confined  in  a  dark  room  or  during  ti.« 
night.  Corporal  punishment  must  l)e  inflicted  mx  houn' 
after  the  ol^nce,  and  tiie  particulan  of  the  case  must  be 
entered  ra  a  book  kept  fbr  the  purpoee ;  and  no  female  child 
is  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  Any  pauper  mtv 
quit  the  workhouse  on  giving  a  '  reasonable  notice  :'  for- 
merly a  notice  of  three  nouns  was  required. 

The  admission  of  a  pauper  into  a  workhouse  is  etteciea 
by  one  of  the  following  modes : — 1,  By  a  written  or  printed 
order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  signed  by  their  clerk : 
2,  by  a  provisional  written  or  minted  order  sifped  by  a 
relieving  officer  or  overseer;  3,  oy  the  master  of  tiie  work- 
house, or  the  matron  in  his  absence,  or  even  by  the  p.jrtcr 
without  any  c^ul  i  r.  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  nece-aitj. 
Orders  for  admission  cannot  be  given : — 1,  By  guardisri 
not  acting  as  a  member  of  the  board ;  nor,  2,  by  a  justi^; 
of  the  peace ;  nor,  3,  by  a  rate^payer  Of  the  pariah.  Bat 
any  person  may  bring  cases  of  sodaeit  necemify  before  the 
master  of  the  workliouse,  and  he  is  l>ound  to  admit  thtrt* 
In  t'nions  where  the  Poor-Law  Commissi u tiers  hi^t 
sanctioned  rc-guiations  respecting  mendicity,  vacriaiits  aiud 
mendicants  are  admitted  into  the  workliouse  a  ticket, 
frutu  a  rate-payer  of  any  parish  in  the  Union.  In  the 
metropolis  any  prson  hfoil|riit  to  the  worichaQse  by  s 
policeman  hprtmd/aeie  evidence  of  tdrj^ent  want,  'aad  it 
IS  the  duty  of  the  master  to  admit  him. 

In  tlie  (piarter  ending  I.ady-day,  1842.  the  nunilxr  u' 
in-i1(K)r  paupers  relieved  in  England  and  Wales  wis 
221,936,  of  whom  8J>,(k>2  were  able-bodied  persons.  Tht 
expense  of  io-maintenance  was  SSBJCBGI,  Ttm  *  establisi>- 
ment  charges'  of  eachUmon  workhouse  are  anportioBed 
on  a  eerUun  principle  to  the  different  pahsMB  of  lie 
I'nion.  The  Con  t  '  f  Queens  Bench  has  daoidad  tiMt 
Union  workhouses  are  rateable  to  the  poor. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Act  about  l3^^  worklutusei 
have  been  erected,  and  some  of  the  largest  will  contau 
2O0O  inmates. 

(QarmtU  Onknqf  Uk  Poor-law Oommitnortenj  Lm- 
ley's  Poor-Ld»  Sta&lst ;  Atmaal  B^mtoifftke  Fonr-Lat 

Commitaioners.) 
WORKINGTON.  [Cumberland.] 

WORKSOP.  fNoiTINGHAMSIBM.) 
WORLD.  [U.NIVKRSE.I 

W0RLID6E,  THOMAS,  an  English  painter  and  etcher, 
bom  at  Peterborough  in  Northamiiloasbire,  in  17Q0.  Ht 
vras  ftnt  a  pupil  of  Grimaldi,  and  rntn  c€  Boitard,  a  sebohs- 

of  La  Page.  Worlidge  is  chiefly  known  for  Ins  d.-a.-.in^r 
and  etchings  in  imitation  of  Henibi-aiidt ;  he  i;upitU  airv 
some  ol  Rembrandt  s  most  celebrated  prints :  there  »  i. 
verv  good  copy  by  him  of  the  so-called  Hundred  Goikkn. 

Worlidge  drew  in  black-lead,  and  with  in^an-ink.  en 
vellum,  with  extraordinary  neatness.  He  made  a  set  t  ' 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Dcautiftil  drawings  of  antiq;.- 
Cems.  His  etchinsrs,  whicli  are  all  in  the  style  of  Kr^ 
brandt,  amount  to  one  hundrcci  and  forty :  there  arc  a.-v 
several  ijood  porlrait.s  by  him.  hkewisi-  exact  imitalioos^ 
Rembi-andt.  Some  of  his  admirera  in  his  own  time  wtvi 
to  call  him  the  English  Remluaodt.  Walpole  appeam  i-. 
have  thought  little  of  his  powers :  he  says,  *  Thomas  Wc.- 
lidge  fur  the  greater  part  of  his  life  painted  portraits  r 
miniature;  he  afterwards  with  '.vuisc  -,ncce>s  p»jrlarn:& 
tin  ni  ia  oil :  but  al  lastac«mired  repulatiun  and  moae>'  C} 
etchingi<  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  proved  to  be  aVtr- 
easy  task  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  countarfmUK 
that  master  so  as  to  deceive  all  tiiose  who  did  not  knvs 
his  works  by  heart.  Worlidge*s  imitations  and  his  be«i~ 
in  black-lead  have  grown  astonishingly  into  fashion,  rti- 
best  mece  is  the  whole  lencth  of  Sir  .lohn  Astley,  oop^i.. 
from  Rembrandt :  his  pnnt  ol  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  4^:- 
the  act  there,  and  his  statue  of  Lady  Pomfret's  Cicero,  a- 
very  poor  performances.'  Worlidge's  wife  woriwd  psetem 
in  needlework  with  great  ikilK  Worlidga  dUd  at 
mecsmith  in  1706. 
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(fbiber»  Manud  dn  Amattun,  &c.  i  Walpole,  Anec- 
dctes  f>f  Painting,  Sec.) 
WO^M-GRASS.  [flpioKTTA.] 
WORM-SEED.  [Sp:r,,iiA] 

WORM.  OLAUS,  Latinized  IVdrmms,  a  distinguished 
Danish  historian  and  antiquarian,  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
Magr,  lfi68,at  AarlmtMin  Jutland,  where  biafotherwas  alder- 
tmn;  hwliunilfwasorii^nalljrfroniGaelderland.   He  was 
educated  succpssivc'y  at  the  schools  of  Arvrhuiis,  Liincbiirsf, 
and  Emmerich  o!i  the  Lower  Rhine,  wliore  he  lived  three 
years  under  the  care  of  some  learned  relations  and  friends 
of  his  father,    in  letKi  he  went  to  the  tmiveraity  of  Mar- 
burg in  Hease,  where  he  studied  dirinity,  but  he  aflerwards 
left  dhrlnihr  fbr  medietiie,  end  viuted  auccessivelv  the  uni- 
▼mities  ofdiefficn,  8(T«■imrg^  Basel,  and  Padua.  The 
eorpnration  of  the  nermari  stiidciifs  at  Padua  chose  htm 
their  procnralor  and  eon^iliarius  anntomiciw.  After havinji 
travelled  thronL'h  Italy,  he  went  to  Montpelher  and  Pans, 
and  in  both  places  he  attended  the  medical  schools.  In 
Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Oasaubon.  He 
abo  viiited  the  NctheiliiMb  md  England.  He  was  going 
to  take  (he  d«rr«e  ef  M.l>.  mt  1bri»ur^.  in  161 L  when  the 
plajnte  potnpellcd  him  to  retire  to  Base),  where  he  became 
doctor  of  medu  iiie  in  the  eonrse  of  the  same  year.    As  he 
had  studied  history  and  huipnatres  uith  i^reat  -iiccess,  he  w  as 
appointed,  in  1613,  professor  of  Liter*  Hnmantures  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  Hved  till  his  death, 
teaching  saceeaeiTelj  literature,  medicine,  cbemietiy*  and 
physic.  Five  timea  ne  held  the  oilee  of  rector  of  the 
iinivei>ity.    Cardinal  Mazarin  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
liim  ;  and  Kinc  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  made  him  a 
(lean  of  the  chapU-r  at  Lund  in  Scania,  and  appointed  lum 
his  private  physician,  which  office  he  held  nil  his  death, 
under  the  successor  of  Christian  IV..  Fiedenck  III.  He 
died  on  the  8Iet  of  August,  1654.   Olaus  Wormius  is  best 
known  at  an  historian  and  antiquarian,  although  his  merits 
as  a  physician  were  far  from  bemir  inconsiderable.    He  is 
known  in  the  history  of  anatomy  hv  the  hones  ol' the  skull 
named  after  him  o^vrj  fJorwi'/mr,  which  he  particularly  de- 
scribed, though  he  did  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  dis- 
cover them.  The  chief  object  of  his  studies  y>n*  the  earlier 
hbtoiy  and  antiquities  of  Denmark,  and  in  tbis  deMitment 
hehasotytaliied'atiighmnk.  Heanowroteontheniftoryof 
^.\mvay.    His  collection  of  Scandinavian  and  especially 
Danish  antiquities  was  very  rich:  he  made  another  collection 
ofolijectarefernn^  to  the  natural  history  of  Denmark  and  the 
adjacent  countries.   These  collections  are  described  in  ttio 
'  Museum  Wormianum,'  I.^den,  1655,  fol.,  which  was 
edited  bf  William  Worm,  the  son  of  Okm.  Albert  Bar- 
tholin, in  fats  woik  *De  Seripttt  Danoram  (Liber  Posthn- 
nnis),*  p.  112,  &c.,  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  Olaus  Worm:  the  principal  art* — I.  Works  on  mediciriP, 
n.-xtural  history,  v'vcc.  :    1.  '  Liber  de  Murulo  :  Cominentani  ' 
in  Ar.stoteleni,'  Rostock.  1625,  8to  ;  2,  '  Excrcitationes  ] 
Phyaicae,' Copenhagen,  1623,  4to.:  3,  Sckcta  Controvcr- 
siorum  Medicamm  Centuria,'  Baael,  1611, 4to«  II.  Work* 
on  history,  antiquities,  8cc. :  4.  *  Literatora  Daniea  ftnti- 
quissinia.  vulijo  Oothica  dicta,'  Sec,  Copenhagen,  1636, 
4to. ;   UfT)!,  tbl.  :  5.  'Fasti  Danici,'  Cop*nha?pn.  1620, 
lol. ;  1651,  fol. ;  6,  '  Monumentonim  Danicorum  Lihri  VI, 
Copenhagen,  1643,  fol. ;  7,  '  Lexicon  Runicum  et  Appen- 
dix ad  Monumenta  Danica,'  Copenhagen,  165(1,  fol.  Tliis 
work  ia  of  nvat  repute,  and  almost  indiipenaable  for  those 
who  atndf  Seandina^fan  antiquitiea.  8,  *Ot  Comn  Anreo,* 
Copcnhairen.  1641,  fol.    This  w  ork  gives  a  description  of 
a.  large  £rol<leii  horn  of  heaiitifu!  workmanship,  adonu'd 
-«vith  numerous  tiinires  and  ornaments  in  nlicvo,  which  w;ts 
in  the  piM$seamon  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  till  it  wa-t  stolen 
nnd  melted  down  in  the  last  centuiy.    9,  '  Historia  Nor- 
w«gi««  Vetnaenla,'  Copenhagen,  1636^  4feQ.  This  history 
has  been  snpeneded  by  theexeellentworkorTorftuiiion 
the  history  of  Norwajr.  ; 

(♦  Vita  Olai  Wormii,'  in  the  first  volume  of  Olai  H''ormii  ; 
^piainlaf,  ed.  Th«)nms  Hartholin.' 

■WORMS.     [A.N-rHELKiwTics  ;  EwToroA  ;  I:«testixa  ;  ] 

VlCKMES.]  I 

WORMS,  an  antient  oitr,  now  the  eapitat  of  a  canton 
in  the  pnrnnee  of  Rheinneaaeit,  of  the  grand<dachy  of 

Hes5.  -Darmstadt,  is  situated  in  40'  37'  N.  lat.  and  8"  22* 
K.  longr  ,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  formerly 
SiinH''!  its  walls,  in  a  beautiful  country,  called  tiy  the 
AlinoesineerB  the  Wonnc^u  (the  land  of  delight).  The 
«if  jr  i>  Mid  to  have  on^nated  trith  a  Roman  fortnaa. 


eaUed  Bortntomagos,  or  Augusta  Vangionum.  After  its 

destruction  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franks  about  47^^:  it  wn-«  palled  Worms,  and  became 
the  seat  of  a  count  ((ian^xrat",  and  subsequently  of  the 
dukes  of  Franconia,  who  styled  themselves  Counts  of 
Wonas.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  fat  least  for  a 
considerable  time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  htla  ia  its  vieini|f  , 
those  primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  m 
May.  were  called  Mai  Ln^er,  or  Cliamyw  de  Mai,  in  one  of 
which  assemblies  the  war  \\  ith  the  Saxons  was  resolved  on. 
Some  of  the  Frankish  and  Carlovingian  kint^s  also  re- 
sided here.  Several  diets  of  the  German  empire  were 
held  at  Wonm,  aaoog  which  were  that  of  11S8,  «t  wMch 
a  eoomntion  was  eeaeloded  between  the  emneior  Bemy 
V.  and  Pope  Calixtm  II. ;  that  of  149S,  wMeh  aboKshed 
the  risrht  of  private  war ;  and  that  of  1521,  at  which  Luther 
appeared  liel'ore  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Towanis  the  end 
of  the  middle  aees  the  city,  aii  a  member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rtienish  cities,  acquired  peat  importance  in  the 
faods  between  the  noghbouring  pnnces.  Its  industry,  its 
oomnwFce,  and  its  grmt  mnmwtion,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Hoheostanfen  amonn  tea  fo  60j000,  and  even  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  wa.s  still  3(l,0f)0,  made  it  rich  and  powcp* 
ful ;  but  in  the  two  next  centuries  its  pros])erity  rapidly 
declined,  chiefly  in  conse<juence  of  the  frefpient  wars  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  In  1681)  it  was  burnt  by 
Melac,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  only  the  fine  old 
cathedral  nsisted  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  it.  9q«c 
that  time  it  has  nerer  reeovwpd ;  some  portions  have  been 
indeed  rebuilt,  but  within  the  ample  circuit  of  its  dccaj'ed 
walls  arc  larc^e  enclosnrci,  some  waste,  some  converted 
into  vincyanls  and  gardens,  which  were  once  covered  with 
populous'  streets  and  fine  buildings.  Though  the  citjf 
offers  therefore  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  it  is 
however  pleaabg  to  know  that  the  progress  of  decay  has 
t^een  stopped,  and  that  rinoethe  beginning  of  tins  eentmy 
there  has  Deen  an  improvement.  The  population  was  in 
laoi,  4600;  in  1820.  C24() .  and  it  is  now  8^00  inhabitants, 
of  whom  fhe  great  majority  are  Luthenns.  In  1810  there 
were  570  Roman  Catholics,  310  Calvinists,  and  450  Jews ; 
these  latter  have  been  long  established  here,  and  Olijoy 

KTiieges  not  allowed  them  in  other  parts  of  Oetmaar. 
e  moMt  remarkable  edifice  is  the  TOnenbfe  cathedral, 
whieh  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1110;  or,  as  some  state,  begun  in  9y6  and  finished 
m  iok;.  It  n  a  plain  Gothic  hoUding,  with  two  towen  af 
eacli  end. 

Worms  is  the  seat  of  Iho  ngofindd  trlbanals  and  of  the 
consistonr:  it  has  a  gymimuom  and  several  schools;  and 
mannfkcforiM  of  sugar-of-lead  and  tobacco,  Several  tan- 
neries, and  a  good  (r^ule  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine  grown 
in  the  vicinity,  of  which  that  called  •  Liebfrauenmilch ' 
:  or  '()urLad\"s  milk')  is  so  named  from  its  beinij  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Liebfrauen  Kirche 
(•  The  church  of  Our  Lady'). 

fDrockhaus,  Convertatiimt  Lexkmti  Hassel,  Handbueh. 
▼w.  r. ;  Murray,  Handbook  of  Northern  Qermmy ;  Stein, 
Geog.  Lerirnti  :  Stein,  HimUmch  by  HSischelmann ; 
Pred.  von  Rauiuer,  Dte  Hohenstat{fm  und  ihre  Zeitj 
F.  \or\  ]la\)mer,  Geschiekte  Bunpitf,  mit  dm  EMk  dm 
15  JnhrhiindrrtxA 

WORMWOOD.  [ARTEaffisiA.l 

W0H0NE8CH.  TVoBoxirrz.] 

WnHONICZ,  JAN  PAWRL,  archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Polish  writers  of  his  time, 
both  in  poetry  and  pulpit  eloquence,  was  born  in  1757. 
Kib'.catcti  in  one  of  the  .Jesuit  .seminaries,  he  entered  that 
order  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and,  on  its  almlition  (1772), 
into  the  '  Society  of  Missionaries.'  Here  he  soon 
to  attract  the  atmiHon  of  some  of  the  higlfer  clefgy,  uon 
especially  of  the  bishop  of  Cholm,  then  viee-ehancellof, 
who  intnisted  him  with  preparinir  many  important  olBciSi 
papCHJ,  for  which  services  he  wa.s  rewarded  with  the  dean- 
ship  of  Lvov.  On  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  179^5,  he 
retired  to  the  small  town  of  Kazimierr,  where  he  took  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  and  where,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pulaw^r,  the  countiy-aeat  of  tlw 
Princess  Isabella  Chmrtoryiski,  he  beeane  aeqnainted 
with  that  accomplished  woman.  It  wa.s  then  that, 
inspired  both  by  her  society  and  by  the  enchanting 
scenery  which  Delillc  ha-s  celefirated  in  his  'Jardins,'he 
produced  his  '  Sybylla;'  the  idea  of  iriiicfa  was  suggested 
by  the  ao^aUtd  *  Tnnple  of  fhe  m^l,*  at  Pulawy,  tad 
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which  u  etleemed  the  finest  specimen  of  histotical  poetry 
in  the  lan^age.  Whi:!  t;  l  luchy  of  Warsaw  was 
wUdtliahed  in  180B,  he  uiaile  both  a  mentber  of  the 
ooaoeil  and  dean  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
timnglb  the  ioAuenee  of  the  Cnctoiyiski  fMoiljr.  waa 
ttomintt^  bjr  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  bnhtrprie  of 
Cncnw  in  Twelve  years  afterwards  tlu^  emperor 

Niciiolas  raised  him  to  the  dij;nitv  of  artlibibhop  of 
WarsR.v  an  !  primate  of  all  Polancf;  but  ho  was  then 
labouring  under  m&nnitiea  whicli  induced  him  to  go 
abroad  for  medical  advice,  and  while  thua  teveUingt  he 
died  at  Tiemift,  October  4th  (oj.)* 

Beridee  Ma '  Sjrbjflla,*  he  wrote  aeverel  other  poetical 
COmpOBitions  of  merit,  and  one  of  Ihem,  'Sejm  Wi»licki.' 
or  the  Diet  of  Wislica,  though  only  the  fragment  of  what 
wa«  perhaps  intended  to  be  an  historical  epic,  is  thoushl 
by  some  to  display  greater  power  than  iu«  ftrst  more 
celebrated  production.  Hit  poetical  fine  however  is 
fblly  rivalled  by  that  of  hia  nraao  wtittiiga.  *  His  semioiM,' 
says  Szyrma,  the  author  of  the  *  Letters  on  Poland,*  *exee1 
in  aboldneu  of  conception  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  and 
•eem  to  be  the  instantaneous  emanations  from  the  pure 
source  of  religious  morality — the  more  i  m  p  ressi  ve,  as  t  hey  are 
couched  in  an  ener);:etic  dithyrambic  language,  like  that 
of  the  prophets  of  old.'  They  were  published  at  Cracow. 
1829,  in  Svo,  under  Uie  title  of  *  Kaiania,  etyli  Nauki 
FamQalM.* 

(EilMiktopedtlcfteiskii  Lehsikon  :  Lellfrf  on  Puluml.' 

WORONZOW  iVORONTZOVi,  CUUNT  MIKHAIL 
ILARIONOVITCH.  Russian  chancellor  and  diplomatist, 
was  born  July  12th,  1714,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  obtained 
an  appointment  as  page  at  the  court  of  the  grand^duchess 
Eliiabcth,  in  whoae  elevation  to  the  throne  he  soine>«an 
after  (1741)  took  a  principal  part.  Bh  services  on  that 
important  occasion  serurnl  liin,  net  only  the  empress's 
favour,  but  vajious  order*  aiid  aiaiks  of  honour  fiom 
1  .  ti:^n  potentates,  llie  office  of  vice-chancellor,  under 
Behtuzli«v-Rumin,  was  however  so  little  agreeable  to  him. 
that  he  sought  to  decline  it  by  travelling  abroad  under 
pretext  of  ill-health,  yet  after  so  pawing  about  two  years 
m  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  HoNand,  he  tvtumea  and 
undertook  its  duties.  He  had  not  long  done  so,  before  lie 
wa-s  accused  (1748)  of  plotting  to  depose  Elizabeth,  and 
place  the  grantl  luke  reter  (III.;  on  the  throne,  but  he 
succeeded  in  I'uUy  exculpating  himself  with  the  empress. 

Ten  years  later,  on  the  downfiUl  of  Be&tuzhev-Rumin,  he 
beenme  chancellor,  and,  so  long  as  he  heU  that  arduous 
oiBee,  showed  superior  ability  as  a  statesman;  but  after 
Catherine  11.  had  ascended  the  throne,  his  influence 
waned,  at  least  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  more  power- 
ful nobles  towards  him  showed  itaelf  in  s\ich  manner,  that 
he  sou|;ht  to  avoid  worse  consequences  by  absenting 
himaelr,  aa  formerly,  under  the  pretext  that  tiavcBing 
was  Meenuy  ibr  his  health  (17(iS),and  Faninwaa  a|^ 
pointed  to  aet  as  his  deputy  in  the  nieanwlule.  On  his 
return  to  R  i  Lsia  finding  his  opponents  no  better  di^pO!»ed 
toward.s  him  timn  before,  he  solicited  pernutsion  to  resign 
office  altogether,  and  retired  to  MaBGow»  wliore  he  ^ed 
Feb.  13  (O.S.),  1767. 

Woronxow  had  many  of  the  qualities  that  mark  a  supe- 
rior atataaman,  and  waa  in  other  ra^eta  a  nan  of  a  noble 
duuaetcr.  He  patramsed  the  literatore  oT  his  eottntry  in 
the  person  of  Lomonosov,  to  whom  he  erected  a  monu- 
ment, besides  purchasing  all  the  manuscripts  and  papei-s 
he  had  left.  Count  Michael's  only  offspring  was  a  davi^rlitcr, 
married  to  Count  Alexander  Strogonov;  but  he  was  the 
uncle  of  three  females,  iht  mu^t  diaingoialied  of  their 
tina  for  beauty  and  fat  talents:  these  wen  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  emr  brottiv.  Count  Homan  Ilarionovitch 
(1707— 178.^  ,— Maria,  the  bea Mifnl  Countess  Buturlin  ; 
Elizabeth,  Uie  wife  of  Colonel  ruli.ujsky ;  and  Cathenue, 
the  no  le»s  eccentric  than  accomplished  Princess  Diwhkov. 

(Enixiklopediicheskii  Lrksikon  ;  Bautiesb-Kamensky, 
Slovar,  4<.) 

WOB8L£Y,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bjm,  was  bora  in 
1751,  in  the  Me  of  Wight.  His  flither  was  Sir  Thomas 

Wor.lcy,  and  Richajd  succeeded  to  the  title  when  he  was 
about  eiglile^'n  years  of  age.  He  soon  iiHerwaids  tra- 
velled on  the  t  ijiilincnt.arul  remained  a  considerable  time 
at  Rome,  where  he  purchased  a  variety  of  pieces  of  sculp- 
tnra  and  other  renoains  of  aotient  art. 

Sir  Richaid  Wotslqrt  after  his  return  to  linghuid,  sat  in 
thaBsvator  CoHMMa  for  DHwy  nan  as  out  aflha  re- 


|:m  SL'i;t;iti\ I's  of  the  borough  of  Newport  in  the  l»le  of 
\Vii;ht.  He  was  comptroller  of  tlie  royal  household  Xo 
(leorge  III.,  and  also  held  the  office  ol  governor  of  tJw 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  died  in  1806. 

Sir  Richard  Woialqr  published  a  «Hiatoiy  of  the  leieef 
Wight,'  London,  4to.,  1791,  with  engmvuMia.  The  1m- 
tory  is  natural,  civil,  miHtaTy,  commercial,  and  an?i- 
quarian ;  hut  except  in  mere  matters  of  historicsJ  detail. 
:ii  1st  of  them  dull  enough,  Worslev's  work  has  been  supe-- 
.nened  liy  Sir  Henry  Kngleficld's  *  iSescription  of  the  Isle  i  t 
Wight,  with  Observations  on  the  Geology,  byT.  Webster 
Xiondoo,  folio.  Sir  Richard  Worsley  ako  publisbed 
*  Musaum  Wonleiannm ;  or,  a  Collection  of  anti<ni«  Baaao- 
R*'lievos,  Bustos.  S'atKes,  and  Gems;  with  views  o' 
Places  in  the  I^v  uit.  taken  on  the  spot  in  the  vears  17fci. 
m,  and  87,"  Lun  :>i:i  2  %  u  s.  folio,  17B4-1803.  He  was  as- 
sisted  in  the  arrangement  and  description  of  his  collectioa 
by  Ennio  Quirino  visconti.  It  waa  printed  by  Bulmcf* 
and  at  the  time  of  ita  jpubliealioa  waa  coHiderea  to  be^  in 
typography  and  embeiUshmenta,  one  of  the  moat  splendid 
works  which  hod  issued  from  the  English  press.  Very  ftuf 
copies  were  printed  ;  some  authorities  say  only  fifty,  but 
ut  hers  t  wo  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  total  aspcnae  to  8u 
Richard  was  hho\x\  27,000/. 
(Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britmnica;  Brunot,  Manuel  dj. 
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WOTtON.  WWAXD,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  14Q1 

He  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  took 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1613.  He  was  ."ubsequently  .ippomlew. 
by  Bishop  Fox,  Greek  lecturer  at  Corpus  Christ  i  i  .  le««. 
In  this  position  he  remained  till  1920:  he  then  travelfid 
into  Italy,  and  having  visited  the  principal  cities,  he 
craduated  in  medicine  in  the  anivennly  of  Fudna.  ia 
ifies.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mcdieine  st 
Oxford  1.'.  1525,  and  became  a  Fallow  of  the  Col-Vf  : 
of  Physicians  of  Ix)ndon.  He  was  sHerwards  appuii  1. 1 
jihysician  'n  Hiniy\  IlL  He  devoted  much  attein  ■ 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  published  at  Paib, 
in  1552,  a  work  entitled  '  Dc  Differeotiis  ^nimaliiM' 
This  work  is  i^mken  huiiiy  of  bv  Geuer.  It  does  not  can 
tain  any  new  nutter  oTlds  own, W  was  an  epitome  of  thr 
natural  history  of  his  day.  It  is  written  in  elegant  la*  - 
He  began  a  history  of  msects,  but  this  work  was  nevr 
published.  Ha  died  in  ISOA.   (HntduMon**  MU^jirvfku 

WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  was  bom  SOth  March,  15(X 
0. 8.,  at  Bocton  Hall,  *  commonly,'  says  his  biograpbe; 
Isaac  Wallon,  •  called  Bocton  or  Bougton  Place.'  in  lb 

more  modern  accuiints  written  Boughfon  Hall,  in  the  paiiw. 
of  BouKhton-Malherbe,  in  the  county  of  K^nt.  Here  lih 
ancestofs.  several  of  whom  had  iield  distinguished  enipl<.'5- 
ment.<t  in  the  state,  had  been  seated  for  many  generatioik 
His  father,  Thomas  Wutton,  Esq.,  was  twice  married :  fint. 
toEUiabeth.  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rudstonok  Knight,  bt 
whom  he  had  tteee  sons;  Bdwaid.  knighted  by  Eiilal)el^ 
and  in  1G03  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Hnron  Wottoa  I* 
James  1.,  and  James  and  John,  also  bulh  ki>ight«d  \  f 
I  FJuabeth  :  secondly,  to  EIi  oh  i  h,  daughter  of  Sir  WiJiiixs 
Finch,  of  EastweU  in  Kent,  and  widow  of  Hobeart  MocIob. 
Esq.,  of  the  same  county,  by  whom  h«  had  Haoij-,  the  mb- 
jact  of  the  meant  jwtioa* 

Henry's  flfit  feaeher  ia  sbded  to  have  hem  his  nothcr. 
he  then  had  a  resident  tutor;  afterwards  he  was  s^rit  tt 
Winchester  school  ;  thence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  cummocr:- 
of  New  College  ;  finally,  two  years  atler,  in  1586.  he  trmas^ 
ferred  himself  to  Queen's  GolMfa.  The  first  vear  he  «s> 
a  member  of  this  society  he  compoaad,  at  the  deaire  of  t>r 
provost,  a  tragedy  entitled 'Ttaneredo*  (in  what  lantrujiff 
IS  not  slated),  w  hich,  according  to  Walton,  w  a.s  pivai^vsc 
niired  ;  but  it  has  not  been  printed.  Walton  i>ay»  t^A" 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  proceeded  M%.st" 
of  Arts,  on  which  occasion  he  read  with  great  applaj« 
three  lectures,  in  lAtiUiClitbe  t-ye  ;  and  Wo>od.  altbou^ 
he  could  not  diaoovcr  any  Noonl  of  his  admis»oo  to  \^ 
degree,  noica  that  on  the  8th  irf"  June,  1068,  he  put  uf ' 
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'S  Wotton  to  have  been  taken  inti 


his  Mrvice.  It  is  probable  thatWoltou  eitlifr  went  abro;id 
sooner,  or  did  not  »tay  away  from  England  so  long  as  liis 
biographer  makes  him  to  nave  done.  Essex  went  to  Ire- 
land in  Maieh,  1S99,  and  returned  in  September  of  the 
MIM  VMUr;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  placed  in  free 
cast<M3r,  and,  although  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  he  was 
a^in  apprehended  in  Februar)',  ICOl,  and,  having,'  been 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  he  was 
ext'cuted  on  the  26th  of  that  month.  Wotton,  Walton  tells 
u^,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Essex's  second  apprehenNOn,  and 
eommittal  to  the  Tow«r,  '  did  very  quicKly,  tnd  as  pri- 
vately, glide  through  Kent  to  Dover,  without  so  much  as 
looking  toward  his  native  and  beloved  Boot  on  ;  and  was, 
by  the  help  of  ravu  n  able  winds  and  liberal  pn}inent  ol' 
the  marinenk,  within  sixteen  hours  aller  his  depaiture  from 
I>ondon  set  upon  the  French  shore.'  There  is  no  reaAoii 
however  to  suppose  that  Wottoo  was  involved  in  the  earl's 
treason,  like  hia  brother  aeeiatary  Cuffe,  who  was  haneed. 

From  Fianm  Wotton  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  took  up 
his  residence  among  his  old  friends  at  Florence,  whence 
after  some  stay  he  went  on  a  visit  ualled  his  I'ourth  i  to 
Rome,  retumin?  to  Florence,  Walton  says,  '  about  a  vear 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  which  would  be 
about  March,  1602,  or  about  a  year  after  he  had  left  Ei.g- 
land.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  this  first  year  of  his  re- 
sideaoe  abroad  that  he  drew  up  his  treatise  entitled  '  The 
State  of  Christendom,  giving  a  perfect  and  exact  discovery 
of  many  political  Intriifues  and  secret  Mysteries  of  State 
practised  in  most  of  the  (loiirts  ot"  Europe  ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  their  several  Claims,  InteTests,  and  Pretensions.* 
flrst  printed  in  folio  in  1G;")7,  and  a-jain  in  1677.  It  was 
imnaediately  aRer  Wotton'ii  return  from  his  visit  to  Rome 
that  the  nriipiinK  graad<duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  I.,  in- 
teroepted  eeitain  Tetters  discovering  a  design  to  take  away 
the  life  ofKiiiL,'  Tt^mcs  of  8.  otland,  and  on  the  advice  uf  j 
bia  secretaiy  Sigaor  Vtetta,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  > 


frace,  or  petiUon.  to  tJie  University,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
resding  or  any  of  the  books  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  whfeh  was 
granted,  and  was  probably  for  his  degree  of  A.B.  After 
his  optical  lecture,  Walton  tells  us,  he  was  taken  into  the 
closest  intini,<;  y  !;y  the  learned  Kalian  Alberieus  Gentili-.  ;  tl 
then  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  Oxford ;  axid  tVom  him  h« 
acquired  not  only  a  large  knowledge  both  of  law  and  ma- 
thematics, but  a  eomjplete  mastery  of  the  Italian  language. 
In  the  next  year,  1888^  Mafttherdied,  leaving  to  eaeh  of 
his  three  younger  sons  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  marks ;  and 
Walton  intimates  that  this  event  prevented  his  reraainin  t;  so 
long  at  Oxford  a*  his  friends  once  intended ;  afterwards 
addjTi?  however, '  In  Oxford  he  stayed  till  about  two  ytars 
after  his  father's  death ;  at  which  time  he  was  about  the 
two  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age :  ...  he  then  laid  aside 
his  books,  and  betook  lumself  to  the  useful  library  of  travel.' 
But  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Zouch.  dated  10th  July, 
1592,  he  says  that  he  had  been  then  three  years  upon  his 
travels.  Walton  eoeson  to  slate  that  he  was  abroad  almost 
m»e  years,  one  of  which  he  spent  in  France,  'and  mo^t  uf 
that  m  Geneva,*  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Theo- 
dore Beza  (then  of  great  age),  and  with  Isaac  Casauboii(in 
whose  huu&e  Walton  had  heard  he  was  lodged);  •Three  of 
the  remaining  eight  years,*  it  is  added,  *  were  spent  in 

Germany;  the  other  five  in  Italy  where,  both  in 

Rome,  Venici:.  and  Florence,  be  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  eminent  mm  for  learning  and  all  manner  of  arts, 
aa  picture,  sculpture,  chemistry,  architecture,  and  other 
manual  arts,  even  arts  of  inferior  nature ;  of  all  which  he 
was  a  most  dear  lover,  and  a  mmt  excellent  judge.  He 
vetunied  out  of  Italy  into  England  about  the  thitiieth  year 
of  his  age,  being  then  noted  by  mauy  both  for  his  person 
ar  I  e  riLportnn  r.t ;  for  indeed  he  was  of  a  eboiee  shape, 
tail  ol  fttature,  and  of  a  most  persuasive  behaviour,'  &c. 
Bnt,  notwithstanding  the  particularity  wnh  which  all  this  is 
related,  there  must  be  some  error.  The  account  W3uld 
make  Wotton  to  have  got  back  to  England  in  1506,  or 
15il7,  at  the  earliest ;  and  he  was  now,  his  biographer 
proceeds  to  inform  us.  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Earl 
of  K  -e\  o :ir  of  his  seeretaries,  and  '  did  personally 
attend  the  earl's  councils  and  employments  in  twovoyairts 
at  sea  a^^ainst  the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  that  i  whieh  w.x-, 
the  earl's  last)  into  Ireland,  that  voyage  wherein  he  tlten  did 
ao  much  provoke  the  queen  to  anger,'  Sec.  Now  Essex  set 
out  on  his  first  expedition  to  Spam  in  June.  1596,  and  on 
his  second  in  August.  1597 ;  both  dates  antecedent  to  tbat 


I  Wotton,  resolved  to  employ  Wotton  to  eomnittnicate  the 
affiur  to  James,  and  aeeordingly,  says  Walton,  <aeqnahited 

I  him  with  the  secret,  and,  bemL'  well  instructed,  dispafehod 
r  him  into  Scotland  with  letters  to  the  kinir;  and  with 
tlu)-e  lettei-s  such  Ii.alian  antidotes  afraiust  cKii-^on  as  the 
Scots  till  then  had  been  strangers  to."  This  mission  proved 
the  foundation  of  Wotton's  after  fortunes.  Calling  him- 
self Octavio  Baldi,  and  aisuming  the  character  of  an  Italian, 
he  made  his  way  to  Scotland,  the  better  to  escape  notice, 
throujjh  Norway,  and  found  King  James  at  Stirline:.  Having 
announced  himself  as  an  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, be  was  soon  admitted  to  the  n  ;.al  inesence  throiitrh 
means  of  Bernard  lindsey,  a  gentleman  uf  the  bedchamber, 
not  however  without  having  been  requested  when  he  came 
to  the  preaenoe^hamber  door  to  lay  aside  his  long  rapier, 
"nuree  or  (bur  lords  were  ifaadini;  *  distant  in  several  cop* 
ners  of  the  chamber;'  on  st'cing:  whom  he  hesitated  :  hut 
James  desired  him  to  Le  bold  and  deliver  his  messatre,  for 
he  would  undertake  for  the  secrecy  of  all  that  were  ]:ie- 
sent.  'Then,'  continues  tlie  narrative,  'did  Octavio  Baldi 
deliver  his  letters  and  his  mesnge  to  the  king  in  Italian  ; 
which,  when  the  king  had  gracUmsly  received,  after  a  little 

Eause  Octavio  Baldi  steps  to  the  (able,  and  whispers  to  the 
ing  in  his  own  lani^iiage  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  be- 
seeching him  for  a  more  private  conference  with  his  ma- 
jesty, and  that  be  miuht  be  concealed  durini^  his  stay  in 
that  nat4on  ;  which  was  promised,  and  really  perlbrmed  by 
the  king  during  all  hia  anode  there,  which  was  about  three 
months,  all  which  time  was  spent  with  much  pleasantness 
to  the  king,  and  wi^  as  much  to  Octavio  Baldi  hiraaelf  as 
thnt  connfry  could  afford.' 

A  few  months  after  Wotton's  return  to  Florence  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  uj)on  whieh.  by 
the  grand-duke's  advice,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  found  that  James  had  not  forgotten 
him,  but  had  already  been  making  inquiiy  at\er  him  of  his 
brother  Sr  Edwaid,  aiterwaida  Lord  wotton,  whom  the 
king  upon  his  arrival  in  London  found  holding  the  post  of 
comptroller   of  the   household.     Wotton  immediately 
received  the  honovir  of  knitrlithood,  and  the  next  year(lG04) 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Albertus  Morton,  his  nephew,  as  his  secretary.  It  was  while 
he  stayed  for  a  few  davs  at  Augsburg,  on  his  wajr  thither, 
that  he  wrote  in  the  aJDum  of  a  German  fiiend  his  famoua 
definition  of  an  nmbass.ador  —  *  Legatus  est  vir  bonus 
peregre  missus  ad  nientiendnm  reipublicse  causa*  (an  am- 
bass;ulur  is  an  honest  man  sent  abroad  to  lie — it  is  com- 
monly rendered,  sent  to  lie  abroad — for  the  good  of  his 
country);  which  eight  yva>^  after  was  published  by  the 
learned  but  rancorous  Caspar  Scioppius,  in  a  work  against 
King  James,  as  a  principle  of  the  religion  professed  by  that 
king.   James  was  at  first  verj*  angry  with  Wotton,  but  was 
ultimately  appeased  hy  an  apulog}*  addressed  to  himself, 
and  aniitbei-  letter  on  ttie  subject  in  violent  abu.<ie  of  Sciop- 
pius, which  Wotton  wrote  to  a  friend,  Marcus  Velsenis, 
one  of  the  duumvirs  of  Augsburg.    In  hia  own  account,  it 
is  observalile,  Wotton  says  nothing  about  the  equivoqut  in 
the  English  term  lie,  which  is  made  a  principal  point  of 
the  story  as  it  is  commonly  told  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear 
how  he  could  have  hud  any  such  double  meaning  in  view 
while  writing  in  Latin.    lie  bad  retntned  from  this  first 
uii^ion  to  Venice  before  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Velserus. 
which  is  dated  at  London,  2nd  December,  1612.  The  writer 
of  his  Lite,  in  the  'fikuiraphia  Britannica,*  says  that  he 
came  home  in  1610,  and  oonceives  that  he  was  probably 
recalled  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  his  unfor- 
tunate definition.    Be  this  as  it  may.  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained four  or  five  years  from  this  time  without  en'.prity- 
meiit.    There  is  some  reason  however  to  suppose  that  he 
had  a  scat  in  the  short  parliament  which  met  5th  April, 
ltil4,  and  was  dissolved  5th  June  following.   There  is  no 

Erintcd  list  of  the  members  of  this  parliament,  but  Sir 
[cnry,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few  days  alter  its  dissolution, 
spealis  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  by  the  expresaon 
'our  house.'  At  last,  lowatds  the  close  of  ICl.";.  be  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  United  IVovinces,  and  on  his  re- 
turn in  the  beginning  of  the  t'ollowing  year  be  \^as  re-ap- 
pointed to  the  Venetian  embassy.  He  resided  at  Venice 
three  years,  and  then  returned' to  England,  according  to 
the  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  in  July,  1619,  with  the  hope 
of  being  appointed  to  the  place  of  seeretaty  of  state,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  SirKalph  Winwood.  Hut  that  event  had 
taken  place  a  year  and  nine  months  before ;  so  that  here 
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agun  there  is  probahly  suuie  mistake.  According  to  Ihe 
same  authority,  he  was,  in  1019  and  the  following  year, 
sent  again  abroad,  firat  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
duke  of  Savov,  and  then  several  times  into  Gennanv  upon 
the  affurs  of  the  eleeto>palatine ;  *  after  which/  it  is 
added, '  being  remanded  a  third  time  to  Venice,  with 
directions  to  take  the  round  thither  through  Germany,  he 
rt'turiied  not  to  England  till  the  year  oi  King;  .lamcs's 
dea'ii,"  that  is  to  say,  in  162S.  But  he  wa^j  certainly  bac  k 
here  by  1G24  at  the  late&t:  Walton  says  that  he  came  to 
Londoo '  the  year  before  Kins  James  died and  even  the 
account  in  the  *Biographia  Britannica*  proceeds,  some- 
vrhat  inconsistently,  to  inform  us  that  'not  lon^  ^er  his 
arrival,  upon  the  death  of  Mr,  Tiioraas  Murray  m  1G23,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  provo-stship  of  Eton  College.'  Wal- 
ton's narrative  implies  that  this  jjlace  was  given  him  by 
King  James,  who  liad  previously,  it  seemH,  granted  him 
the  reversion  of  the  place  of  master  of  the  roUa,  then  held 
by  Sir  Julius  Caesar ;  but  Wotton,  who  was  in  astate  of  great 
pecuniary  necessity,  required,  we  are  told,  a  present  sup- 
port, and  very  gladly  resigned  his  reversion  upon  getting 
a  grant  of  the  provostship.  He  was  not  instituted  how- 
ever, it  appears,  till  2Uth  July.  1625,  some  months  after 
the  death  of  James.  Conceiving  himself  bound  by  the 
statutes  to  enter  into  holy  ordeis,~he  had  himself  ordained 
deacon  in  1627 ;  and  he  retained  his  olBce  fill  his  death  in 
December,  1639.  Walton  has  given  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  leisure  of 
his  latter  years  ;  he  did  not  tn-tjIt-L-i  i  t  tTealion  and  sufit  ty, 
but  most  of  his  time  was  dedicated  to  study  and  devotion, 
and  whatever  ambition  of  politics,  power,  and  honours  had 
formerljr  actuated  him,  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  time 
he  obtained  this  shelter  in  Ms  broken  fbrtones  and  wearied 
old  age,  completely  extinguished. 

SirHenry  Wotton's  piincipa.1  writings  arc  contained  in 
the  collection  entitled  '  Ri^liquiae  Wottonianae,'  tirst  pub- 
lished by  Izaak  Walton,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  in  8vo., 
in  IflBl,  and  afterwards,  with  additional  matter  in  each  im- 
pVMion,  in  1664, 1672,  and  168S.  The  principal  piece^s  of 
which  iteonaiatsare— a  treatiae,  long  held  in  fpeat  esteem, 
entitled  *  The  Elements  of  Architecture,'  originally  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  4to.,  in  1G24 ; '  A  Philosophical  Survey 
of  F-ducation,  or  Moral  Architecture'  (dedicated  to 
Charles  1.) ;  Charactera  of  some  of  the  Eni'hsh  kings  (in- 
tended aa  materials  for  a  History  of  England) ;  a  Latin 
nmegyrieal  Address  to  Kljif  Charles  on  nis  return  from 
Scotland  in  1633  (first  published  in  folio,  at  London,  in 
1633),  with  an  English  tni-islation  by  a  friend  of  the  author; 
'  A  Parallel  between  the  Karl  ul'  Essex  ?.nd  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham'  (first  jnibli>he(l  in  4t(i.,  a1  London,  in  1641); 
•  A  View  of  the  Lite  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham' 
'^first  published  in4to.,  at  London,  in  1642) ;  some  religious 
Meditations ;  and  a  number  of  Letters  and  Poems.  More 
of  his  letteia  are  In  ihe  *  Cabala and  there  are  some  poems 
attributed  to  him  which  a.-e  not  in  the  '  Reliquiae.  His 
'  State  of  Christendom'  ha.s  been  already  mentioned.  The 
literar}'  reputatlun  of  Sir  Henrj'  Wotton  rests  now  princi- 
pally on  his  pocti^,  which,  although  consisting  only  of 
some  short  pieces,  is  distinguished  boQi  by  its  general  cor- 
rectness, and  in  its  happiest  pmagfB  by  a  dignity  of 
thought  and  expression  seareefy  attained  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  famous  for  his 
pointed  sayings ;  but  here  the  manner,  as  usual,  pnibably 
went  as  far  as  the  matter  in  creating  the  impression  tliat 
was  produced.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  very 
sharp  or  very  deep  in  his  favourite  sentence,  his  author- 
ship of  which  he  directed  should  Im  recorded  on  his  tomh, 
'  Disputandi  pruritus  eedeaiaram  scabies' ('The  ttch  of 
disputation  is  the  scab  of  churches '). 

WOTTON,  WILLIAM.  D.D.,  chiefly  remarkable  as  an 
instance  of  strength  of  memory,  and  early  progress  in  the 
acquirements  mainly  dependent  upon  that  faculty,  was  born 
13th  August,  1006,  at  Wrentham  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
^rish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  was  rector. 
When  a  mere  child  he  showed  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
learning  languages ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  five  years  of 
age  he  had,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
good  scholar,  atbained  considerable  facility  in  reailini;  and 
translating  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Sir  Philip  Skippoa, 
who  knew  him.  m  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Kay, 
the  naturalist,  says, '  He  is  not  yet  able  to  pane  any 
language,  but  what  he  performs  in  turning  the  three  learned 
Umfnea  into  English  la  done  bj  strength  of  memoiy;  to 


that  be  is  ready  to  mistake  when  some  words  of  different 
signification  have  near  the  same  sound.  His  father  hath 
taught  him  by  no  niles,  buf  only  us*s  the  child's  raeBMMy 
in  remembering  words :  some  other  children  of  tiia  age 
seem  to  have  as  good  a  Ikney  and  as  quick  apprehenaioB.* 
In  April,  1676,  some  months  before  he  was  ten  years  old, 
he  was  admitted  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  language*,  adding  th« 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  to  the  latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  but  also,  it  is  asserted,  in  logic,  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, chronology,  and  geography.  In  1679  be  took 
his  degree  of  B.A. ;  and  in  the  vnnterfbllowing  ha  became 
the  subject  of  general  attention  and  wonder  by  l>eing 
brought  up  to  I^ndon  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls  and  introduced  by  him 
to  all  his  leanieil  acquaintances.  Among  other  persons, 
he  was  in  this  way  made  kiiO'.\n  to  Dr.  William  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  so  hijiily  pleased  with  a  feat 
of  memory  which  Wotton  perform«l7repeating  verbatim  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  bishoj),  that  he  took  him  down 
with  him  to  St.  Asaph,  and  kept  him  there  for  the  sum- 
mer, employing  him  in  drawing  \ip  a  ratalocruc  of  hi» 
library.  He  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  where,  l)v  the 
interest  of  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  he  obtained  a  fe^low^ 
ship  in  St.  John's,  and  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  ia 
lOKl.  In  1091  he  commenced  B.D. ;  the  same  year  Bishop 
Lloyd  gave  him  the  sinecure  living  of  Llandnlln  in  Den- 
bighshire ;  and  he  wa.<?  soon  after  made  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  in  1G93  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  ol  Middleton  Keynes  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

In  I6t)4  Wotton  published  his  first  and  best  lemeoabered 
work,  his  *  Refleetiona  on  Antient  and  Modem  Leanuog:* 

which  is  a  defence  of  the  superiority  of  the  anticnts.  m 
answer  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  nad  shortly  before,  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  taken  up  the  opposite  sid,-  of  tht- 
fiuestion,  in  arguing  against  Perrault's  '  Parallcle  des 
Anciens  et  Mo^emes,'  which  had  i^ppeared  at  Paris  is 
1687.  Wotton's  perfonmmoe  ia  famous  both  for  hswing 
called  tbrth  flom  Swift  hSi  •  Battle  «f  the  Books,*  m  «id  ^ 
his  friend  Temple,  and  as  having  also  originated  the  Cltat 
controversy  about  the  so-called  '  Epistles  of  Phalaris  r  (he 
authenticity  of  the  'Epistles,'  which  had  been  assnmed  by 
Temple,  was  disputed  liy  Wotton  ;  and  it  was  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  edition  of  the  •  Reflections,'  which 
appeared  is  1697,  that  Bentley  published  the  first  draugtit 
of  his  celebrated  *  Dlsaettation?  demomtrating  the  sfu- 
riousncss  of  the 'Epistles' with  a  special  isftience  to  ih* 
edition  of  them  brought  out  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle 
in  1095.  Wotton  was  distinguished  for  i  xten'  and  variety 
rather  than  accuracy  or  profoundness  of  learning,  and  his 
judgment  was  of  no  remarkable  power;  the  inherent  value 
of  the  '  Reflections,'  accordingly,  is  not  considerable.  Nor 
of  many  other  books  iridch  he  afterwards  pablMted  is 
there  any  that  is  now  held  in  esteem,  wifh  the  excepfian 
perhaps  of  his  'View  of  Hickes's  Arehaeoto<;ical  Trt-as^u-f 
of  the  Antient  Northern  languages,'  which  wxs  p.irt!y 
drawn  up  by  Hickes  himself  and  was  published  in  1708, 
and  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  173-'>-  VEm 
edition  of  the  antient  Welsh  laws.  wtthaLatin  tranalatioa, 
which  appMred  in  a  foBo  Tohmia  In  1790^  after  Ma  deafly 
under  the  title  o'  •  Cysreithjeu  Hywel  Dda,  ac  enu! ;  cea» 
Leges  Wallicac  Ecclesiasticae  et  Civiles  Hoeli  Boni  et 
aliorutn  Walliae  principum,'  has  been  iaiclv  s..;>erscded  by 
the  much  more  accurate  and  compreheasive  publicafi'n 
of  the  Record  Commission,  'Tlie  Antient  I^ws  and  In- 
stitutes of  Wales'  (edited  by  Aneunn  Owen,  Esq.),  fot.. 
Lond.,  18(1.  Wotton  acouired  such  a  command  of  the 
Welsh  language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it.  In  17i^  h. 
was  made  a  D.D.  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  du- :  j: 
Buxtcd  in  Essex,  on  flie  13th  of  February,  1726.  \\  ■ 
easy  temper  and  entire  inattention  to  economy  n%3ucel 
him  to  great  diflSculties  in  the  tatter  part  of  his  life.  Br 
left  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Clarke,  canon-residentiary  of  Chidiarter. 

(Chalmers's  Biogrtphicai  DiMmarjft  and  fba  tPbrtt 
nifnti'nned  in  this  itrficle.') 

AVOITON-1 1 X  DKR-KDGE.  [Glouckstkrshirk.] 

WOU-WOU,  a  name  by  which  the  Sumatran  natim 
distinirnish  the  Ungk;t-Puti,  or  Ilylohateit  (if^ilit, 

A  veryinteresting  specimen  was  brocsfat  to  this  euulw 
l>y  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  and  presentedto  ttie  ZooloticM 
Sooietv  of  London  by  that  g«nUenu»  togollMr  with  oHms 
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immdsnali:  waiong  tttem  the  Arrus  Pheasants,  which 
still  liYc.  This  Gibbon,  wht»e  death  has  been  followed 
by  that  of  its  playmate,  the  Orang,  while  cutting  her  per- 
il a  unt  teeth,  was  most  actifv  Mid  anmiiii^,  (Umoka- 

Pim,  vol.  XXV.,  p,  513.) 
WOUD.  [Woor.0.3 

WOULFB*  FEIfiR.  ft  ehemtst,  who  lived  chiefly  ia 
fiOiidoB,  and  died  in  1806.   80  Httle  is  Inwwn  or  Ins 

history,  that  pven  the  place  of  his  nirth  does  not  appear  to 
imve  been  rfcnrded.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.and  contributt-d  four  papers  to  its  ' Tmnsactionx,' the 
titles  of  which  are  -  I,  '  Experiments  on  the  Di»tillation  of 
Acids,  Volatile  .\lkalu's.  Sec. ;  showins^  how  they  may  be 
ooodniaed  without  Ioh^  and  how  thereby  we  may  avoid 
diMgreeaiblend  noxioiuftiiBM;*  2, '  Experiments  to  show 
the  nature  of  Aumm  Mnsaicum ;'  3,  *  Experiments  on  a 
new  colouring-substance  from  the  Ul&nd  of  Amsterdam 
in  the  South  8eM;'  4,  *  EatperipacQtB  on  tooift  Mineml 
Subctances.' 

The  apparatus  d^oibed  in  the  first  of  these  pftpers  hu 
laved  the  name  of  its  mventor  from  oblivion,  and  yet  the 
arrangement  appear* to  Imve  been  first  devised  by  Glauber, 

thou^  ])niV  1!  I .  Miiknown  toWoiilf*-,  and  a  representation 
of  it  is  s:ivti!  .u  ;he  tnd  ol  tlie  preface  to  Glauber's  works 
(folio.  IGWt  . 

WOULFES  APPAHATUS.  The  inirposes  to  which 
this  is  applied  is  soflcieiltly  described  in  the  preceding 
utiele.  Under  various  foran,  and  vrith  several  roodifi  ca- 
tions, it  is  mueh  employed  in  dieraiea'  operations.  The 

arranE;ement.  first  (fcscrihcd  hy  its  inventor  in  the  '  Piii- 
losophical  Transactions,"  is  inconvenient  in  form  ;  wc  shall 
tliortfore  give  a  description  of  one  of  several  inrprove- 
meiits  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.    A  retort  a  (Fi^.  I) 
is  attached  and  secured  by  means  of  lute  to  the  first  re- 
eeiver  4,  wlucfa  has  a  right-angled  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  fixed  into  its  tubuhire ;  and  the  other  extremity  of 
thf  tube  is  made  to  terminate  beneath  the  siirface  of  dis- 
tilled water,  contained,  as  hisrh  as  the  horizontal  dotted 
I-ne,  in  the  thrce-neeked  b(  n  '  l       From  another  neck  of 
this  bottle  a  second  pipe  proceeds,  which  ends,  like  the 
first;  under  water  contained  in  fttscond  bottle  d.    To  the 
cential  neck  a  straight  tube*  open  at  both  ends,  ia  fixed, 
so  that  its  lower  end  may  1M  a  Httle  beneath  the  anrfhce 
of  the  liqnid.    Of  these  bottles  any  nnmber  may  be  em- 
jdoyed  that  is  thought  necessary.    The  materials  beintr 
intrtKhieed  into  the  retort,  the  arrangement  completed, 
and  the  joints  secured  in  tlie  raaniu-r  to  he  presently  de- 
scribed, the  distillation  is  begun.   The  condensable  vapour 
collects  in  a  liq|uid  fbm  in  the^ balloon  6,  while  the  evolved 
rz^s  passes  through  the  vent-pipe,  beneath  the  suHkce  of 
flie  water  in  r,  which  continues  to  absorb  it  till  saturated. 
W  hen  the  water  of  the  first  bottle  can  absorb  no  more, 
the  tras  passes,  uncondensed,  through  the  second  right- 
arifi^led  tube  into  lire  water  of  the  second  bottle,  which,  in 
it«  turn,  becomes  saturated.   Any  gas  thst  may  be  pro- 
duced, whioh  is  not  absorbable  by  water,  escapes  through 
fhe  ▼ent*tube  e,  and  nay  be  collected,  if  reouisite,  in 
%n  air-jar  filled  with  and  mverted  in  water  in  the  pncu- 
iiatic  trough.    This  is  represented  in  Fig.  2  by  /,  /, 
tad  g. 

Supposing  the  bottles  to  be  destitute  of  middle  necks, 
Uld  consequently  without  the  perpendicular  tubes,  the 
process  wonid  be  liable  to  be  iotermpted  bgr  an  accident ; 
or  if,  in  coniennenee  of  diminiriied  temperature,  an  ab- 

<ir-j)tion  or  conacnspition  of  rn--  shoi.ld  fake  place  in  the 
c'tort  (/.and  of  coni-se  in  the  l>atlo<Mi  f>.  it  must  neeessariiy 
msiie  that  the  water  of  the  bottles  r  ;iTid  il  would  Ije  forced 
)y  the  pressure  of  the  atinovphere  into  the  balloon,  and 
)OBe«iblj  into  the  retort,  \\  hieh  might  cause  a  dangerous 
•xj^oaion  ;  but,  with  the  addition  of  the  central  tubes,  a 
umcient  quantity  of  Mr  nishes  thrmigh  thera  to  aupply 
,nv  accidental  vacnnm.  This  inconvenience  however  is 
tilt  more  effectually  obviated  by  Welthor's  tube  of  safety 
f'^i  iS.  2  :  which supers<;dcs  the  expediency  of  three-ne<'ked 
lottleti.  The  apparatus  being  adjusted,  a  small  nnantitv 
►f  water  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  so  as  to  about  naif  till 
be  ImU  h.  When  any  absor^on  happens,  the  fluid  riaes 
1  the  bdl  till  none  remuns  in  fhe  tube,  when  a  quantity 
fn.1T  immediately  nishes  in  and  supplies  the  partial  vacuum 
1  a.  the  other  hand,  no  iras  can  escape  under  ordi- 
cii  emu ;i n  . es  ;   because  any  j^ressure  fnim  within  i-, 

iBfntlj  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  high  column  of 


liqnid  In  fhe  perpendictilaf  tobe^  which  rerisis  the  efrem 
of  the  gas. 

We  nave  already  observed  fliat  virions  modifications  of 

this  ajiparatus  have  been  proposed,  an  account  of  which 
maj  be  seen  in  different  chemical  treatises:  the  above  de* 
scnption  is  taken  almost  •iith«ly  ftom  Dr.  Heniy^  <  Ele- 
ments.' 


WOUNDS,  in  Surgerj-,  arc  solutions  of  the  continuity  of 
the  soft  pails  of  the  body  effected  by  some  tvttrtial  Htrent, 
and  attended  witli  a  trrcater  or  le--  nmouni  of  bieetliug. 
Wounds  varv  in  their  character  according  to  the  kind  of 
instrument  by  which  they  have  been  produced,  as  well  as 
the  greater  or  let*  amount  of  force  witli  which  it  has  been 
apphed.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  treat- 
ment surjjical  writers  have  divided  uou[ia>  in'o  sevLral 
kinds.  Thus  they  are  spoken  of  ^reneiallv  under  llie  teims 
incised,  punctured,  contused,  laecialed,  poisoned,  and 
gunshot  wounds.   Wounds  of  particular  part*  rcc^uiriue 

i>eculiar  treatment  are  abo  described,  as  of  ttie  head, 
hroat,  chest,  &c. 

/neifed  vewndv,  efrf«,  or  inei$iwu  are  prodeeed  by  cut- 
ting instruments,  and  are  free  from  contusion  and  lacera- 
tion. Punctured  wmmls  or  </aii  are  caused  by  pointed 
weapons,  .as  bayonets,  lances,  nails,  thorns,  &.e.  jienetrating 
deep  into  the  ficsh.  Contused  and  Iw^rrott^d  icounda  are 
proauced  by  the  violent  application  of  liard  blunt  and 
obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft  pans ;  and  under  this  head  might 
be  included  gunAot  woumb.  FoUtmed  wmnd*  are  those 
which  are  cumplicafed  with  the  introduction  of  a  poison 
into  the  wounded  part.  Wounds  are  more  or  less  danger- 
ous accordinji;  to  tlie  extent  of  soft  parts  they  involve,  the 
parts  they  occur  m,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  indivi- 
dual wounded.  In  suiall  woundst  unless  poisoned,  the 
system  geMraUv  suffers  little  in  consequence,  but  when  a 
large  amount  of  soft  parts  are  injured,  symptoms  of  fever 
:  come  on  from  twenty  to  thirty  liours  after  the  reccijit  of 
I  the  wound,  which  rcjirire  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
i  h.irgeon,  a-s.  according:  to  tiie  constitution  and  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  the  fever  may  vary  greatly,  and 
require  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  This  fever  is  odled 
symptomatic,  and  in  most  cases  is  inflammatory. 

Incited  Woitnds. — The  effect  of  a  cut  on  any  pad  of  the 
body  islo  pr(jdii<-e  a  irapinc:  space,  from  whicli  l.ilood  in 
most  cases  issues,  aud  jiaiu  ii  felt.  Tlie  I'lond  arises  from 
the  blood-ve.ssels  of  the  part  having  been  c  il  throni;li  or 
wounded,  and  the  pain  is  caused  by  a  simiiaj-  injury  to  the 
nerves.  The  amount  of  blood  that  issues  from  a  wound, 
as  well  as  the  pain,  will  always  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  part  whien  is  injured.  Some  parts  of  the  body  are 
very  copiously  supplied  v.ilh  blood-vessels  which  have  few 
nerves,  and  vice  versa.  So  that  i.iitlier  pain  nor  LlcLding 
is  constant  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  wound.  Tlie  im- 
mediate danger  of  incised  wounds  does  not  so  much  arise 
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from  tiie  extent  of  parts  divided  as  upon  the  kind  and  6ize 
of  the  bloodF^vcasels  which  are  injured.  Thus  extensive 
wsnDdBliMjr  occur  on  the  beek  end  other  parts  of  the  body 
urithottt  producing  sufficient  httmorrhage  to  endanger  life, 
ivhilst  a  small  puncture  est  the  jugular  vein  or  femoral 
artery  mipht  speedily  occasion  death.  The  inteirrily  also 
of  5.oruc  pari*  of  the  ntrvoiis  Aystcm  is  so  cssttUial  to  life, 
tiiat  the  slightest  wound  will  pi-uluce  an  immediate  cesi&a- 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  Thus  a  small  puncture 
of  aoBW  puts  of  the  bnin,  octcbellum,  and  spinal  cord 
will  eanse  itnme^e  death.  The  remote  conseauences 
of  wounds  also  vary'  in  some  measure  with  the  kind  of 
tissues  and  thi!  cirtran-.  wounded.  Wounds  situated  near 
niovini:  parts  >onieliiiios  never  heal.  Wounds  of  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  structures  do  not  heal  so  rapidly  &»  those 
of  muscular  and  other  tissues ;.  and  thus  it  is  that  wounds 
of  the  joints  are  frequently  healed  with  great  difficulty. 

The  UDOlict  of  gaping  of  a  wound  depends  on  the  kind 
of  tissues  cut  thmuirh.  The  skin  is  elastic ;  and  thua, 
whenever  it  is  cut  tlirounh,  the  wound  gapes  by  reaeon  of 
its  ela-tiei!v.  Where  there  is  much  celluhir  tissue  the 
wound  does  not  ^ape  so  much,  as  this  tissue  is  not  eia&tic. 
Wounds  of  mustks  dilfer:  if  the  cut  is  in  the  direction  of 
their  fibres,  then  the  wound  gapes  but  little ;  but  if  it  be 
aeroes  the  Hbree,  then,  owing  to  their  contractile  nature, 
the  wound  papcs  very  considerably.  Wounds  may  be  also 
made  to  <j:a|)e  or  to  close  their  edges,  according  to  the 
state  of  flexion  or  extension  (tf  the  mnscleS  UQdCT  the  part 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  veaaels  iq)nred  in  incised  wounds  are  either  arteries 
or  VMM,  and  each  require  attention  from  the  surgeon,  as 
the  bleedinf  fnm  them  requires  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment. When  an  artery  is  wounded  there  is  an  immediate 
retraction  of  the  ends'  of  its  middle  and  internal  coats 
\Mthin  the  outer  or  investing  coat,  and  also  a  contraction 
of  all  the  coats  so  as  to  dimmish  the  calibre  of  the  artery. 
Blood  flows  fiom  both  ends  of  a  divided  artery,  but  always 
in  greater  quantity  from  the  orifice  nearest  the  heart. 
The  blood  nom  an  artery  can  easily  be  distinguished 
bv  its  bright  ri  d  colour  and  by  its  coming  out  in  jerks. 
When  a  cut.  arteiy  i^  left  to  itself  the  effusion  of  blood  is 
great,  but  the  flow  becomes  less  and  less  profube,  and  in 

J)assing  over  the  roughened  sulfate  of  the  external  sheath, 
rom  which  the  two  inner  coats  have  been  separated  by 
retiactioiupartacleaof  the  blood  adhere  to  its  loosened fila- 
menls.  Tnoe  particles  keep  increasing  in  number  till  at 
last  the  whole  space  between  the  end  of  the  external 
sheath  and  tlie  end-*  of  the  two  retracted  coats  is  filled 
up.  the  blood  havinij  formed  tliere  a  firm  coaeulated  mass. 
When  tius  process  is  completed  the  bleeding  from  the 
artery  stops.  This  mass  of  coagulated  blood  is  called  tlie 
txttmal  coagulum,  but  the  same  i»roce«»  is  carried  on 
within  the  retnwted  imi»-  coats  of  the  divided  artery,  and 
the  coaguUim  is  continued  np  to  the  point  at  which  the 
artery  cives  oft  one  of  its  branches.  This  coagulum  termi- 
nates \Mtli  a  conical  extremity  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  of 
the  artery,  and  is  called  the  internal  coagulum.  The  blood 
also  which  is  eftu.sed  outside  the  artery  altogether  coai,ni- 
lates,  and  to  some  extent  may  assist  in  the  natural  process 
of  amatinff  the  tuemorrhage.  But  these  coagula  of  blood 
would  not  De  sufficient  alone  to  restrain  the  hemorrhage  : 
another  proress  follows,  which  permanently  effects  this. 
Thi5  consists  in  the  effusion  of  Ivmph  from  tne  parietes  of 
the  artery  itself.  This  lymph  fills  up  the  entire  extremity 
of  the  artery,  and  is  first  deposited  between  the  external 
and  internw  ooagula.  but  it  goes  on  increasing  till  at  last 
it  oeenpies  their  petition,  the  coagola  are  absorbed,  and  the 
lymith.  becoming  eventually  organised  by  the  development 
within  its  substance  cf  blood-vessels,  forms  a  part,  as  it 
were,  of  the  arter>'  itself,  and  oonoeelB  it  ttora  w  leas 
with  the  surrounding  parts. 

When  an  artery  is  only  partially  divided  or  punctured  a 
tomewhat  different  process  takes  place.  Blood  is  effused 
between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  both  above  and  below 
the  wounded  part.  In  conseqiience  of  this  the  artery  is 
diblendetl  and  a  difterence  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
internal  coat.s  and  the  sheath  takes  jikice,  and  the  blood 
coagulating  is  confined  by  the  sheiitii  ov«r  the  wounded 
part  of  the  internal  coats.  Lvmph  is  effu.sed  as  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  cure  is  only  effected  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artery. 
When  the  veins  ate  tvounded,  the  blood  which  is  poured 


out  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  comes  not  by  jerks,  tnit  in  a 
uniform  stream.  Thtti  ia  not  so  much  danger  fitmi  the 
bleeding  of  a  vein  as  an  art«v,  and  it  is  much  more  carily 
stopped.  When  a  vein  is  cut  tn rough,  the  opposite  enda  ate 

closed  by  blood  and  the  subsequent  orp:^rii>;ition  of  U  mph 
as  in  arteiies.  If  only  slightly  punctured  and  longitudi- 
nally, veins  quickh  h,  nl,  aa  is  seen  in  the  common  operation 
of  venesection.  When  veins  are  wounded  obliquelv  or 
transversely,  the  wound  is  closed  by  a  coagulum  of  blood 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  accieto  Ijfinpli,  which  oventoally 
becomes  otgaoiied  and  Uoeks  up  Hbe  whole  von.  Bve»> 
tually  the  coa^jtiUim  thus  formeti  is  absorbed.  This  repa- 
rative process  i.<  much  lonsjer  in  faking  jilace  than  tiial 
which  occurs  in  arteries  under  the  same  circumstance*. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds  tjse 
objects  in  view  are,  fir^t,  to  arrest  the  hsemortiMtfe;  accond, 
to  remove  ail  foreign  bodies  that  may  have  Deem  itttoo- 
duoed  into  the  woum  ;  and  thirdly,  to  promote  the  unioa 
of  the  divided  naita. 

The  arrest  of  bleeding  is  easily  accomplished  by  bring- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  in  superficial 
wounds,  and  wounds  where  no  large  arterial  or  veoous 
trunks  have  been  ujnred ;  but  where  large  vwaele  have 
been  injured,  other  means  will  be  found  ncciwaaiy.  There 
is  nothing  perhaps  whidi  distinguishes  modem  surxery 
more  than  the  power  which  it  ha-s  attained  of  arresting  n»- 
morrhage.  The  surgeon,  through  hii>  knowledtre  of  the  cir- 
culation  and  the  means  of  arresting  mechanically  the  flow  ,( 
l>lood,  can  venture  upon  cutting  through  all  but  the  pno- 
cipal  trunks  of  the  tttsiial  and  venous  system.  When  the 
bleeding  from  a  wonndia  great,  the  fint  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  anest  it  u  to  eomprett  the  trunk  of  the  azteiy 
which  suppf.ies  the  part.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
the  tourniquet  [Toukniquet],  or  &  bandage  so  constnirted 
as  to  press  down  upon  the  artery.  The  circulation  ot  th> 
blood  in  the  arterial  trunk  being  arrested,  the  haemorrha^f 
fhrai  the  wound  will  in  a  great  measure  cease.  Com- 
pression however  «hi  aeldom  be  used  for  a  sufficicat 
length  of  time  to  act  as  a  curative  asent  in  stopping  the 
flow  of  blood.  In  the  first  place,  although  pressurt' 
bandage  may  stop  the  supply  of  blood  through  the  p.^a- 
cipal  arterial  trunk,  il  will  not  stop  it  through  deep*.' 
seated  branches ;  and,  bv  arresting  the  return  of  the  \AoiA 
by  the  veins,  it  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  tend  Is 
increase  the  bleeding.  Even  when  drcum^jtmiMB  an 
moat  Ikvounhle*  the  tflaxniqnetand  tondagaa  are  likely  Is 
grt  displacad,  and  thua  to  auffcr  the  ninm  nf  tha  faleel- 
mg. 

Tlie  most  important  of  the  means  of  stopping  bleeding 
from  wounds  is  Uie  ligature.  This  consi.st:>  lu  Mixing  tlx 
wounded  ends  of  the  ulery  with  a  pair  of  forcepe,  or  peM> 
ing  through  it  a  tentacalum,and  ttien  tying  up  tbe  artery 
in  the  same  way  that  the  raoutii  of  a  full  wuek  ia  osnaSr 
tied.  For  this  operation  all  the  skill  that  is  reauirei  .i 
anatomical  knowledge.  Care  should  be  taken,  whilst  tii 
necessary  instruments  are  being  prepared,  that  the  blerf- 
ing  is  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  tnink  of  the  artetj,  e 
by  placing  the  finger  over  the  bleeding  orifice  ttaeUl  TW 
forcepe  which  are  mostly  used  on  this  oecariott  are  tk 
common  dtsseeting  forcepe,  but  Mr.  LIslon  Teoorameods  i 
rnir  ( 1"  forceps  with  hooks  at  their  points,  and  w  hich,  afttr 
having  grasped  the  artery,  are  kept  together  by  means  <i 
a  button  or  hook.  'When  ii"  d-sistant  is  at  hand,  aad  a 
cases  of  emergency,  the  surKeon  provided  with  this  Uttk 
instrument  can  tie  veaMb  wnhoot  the  least  diffculty ;  and 
in  operationa,  when  many  vcaMis  aniinf  ,  aaveial  of  thew 
forceps  can  be  applied :  there  is  Dendcs  tins  freat  a^ 
vantage  in  their  employment,  that  a  clumsy  assistant  ess 
scarcely  include  the  point  of  the  instrument  with  tht 
vessel.'  (Liston.)  The  immediate  effect  of  a  tigh^J.*^ 
drawn  ligature  is  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  to  divide  tiji 
middle  and  internal  coats  of  the  aiterr  at  the  Ugrtnei 
part,  the  external  sheath  remaining  enlire,  and  to  aaiiee 
the  canal  ftir  aona  efttent  above  the  ligatere^  Hie  mm 
process  of  cuN  goc»  ott  then  aa wheft  the  attaiy healaapae- 

taneously. 

Other  means  of  arresting  ha-niorrliage  are  sometiT  • 
employed,  such  as  tli»  application  of  styptics  ^^Af 
TKiNUKNis],  sponge,  the  actual  cauterv,  caoatics. 
These  however  are  aeldom  advisable  in  tae  caae 
wounds.  Theie  is  however  a  popular  pnjndiee 
of  applying  various  s^jptica  to  eats  nr  the  pqrpqie 
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ttoppinpr  the  blccdini^,  and  it  cannot  bo  too  penerally 
known  thut  all  these  applications  are  injuhius,  and  tend  to 
retard  t.ie  cure  ;  and  that  in  some  instances  loss  of  life  is 
the  conse^uvDce  of  these  appiieatioiu  to  wounds  that  would 
have  got  well  bad  thmrjMen  left  to  theimdm.  [H«- 
MOiwaAOB;  Artkry;  Heart.] 

The  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  incised 
wounds  is  the  removal  of  foreign  oodics.  Unless  all  ex- 
traneous suhflances  are  removed  from  a  wound,  its  union 
will  not  be  eft'ei  ted,  and  suppuration,  abscessesi,  and  jier- 
haps  sloughing  will  occur.  It  is  in  gunshot  wounds  that 
this  indicatian  requires  the  greatest  attention,  but  foreign 
bodies  ere  occasionally  introduced  into  incised  wounds. 
[Gunshot  Wopwds.]  Wounds  from  broken  china,  glaos, 
and  earthenware  frequently  have  fraj^ments  of  these  sub- 
stances in  tliern.  Sharp  mtitrumentii  are  frequently  covered 
with  dirt  and  various  impurities;  hence  the  importance  of 
cleaning  even  incised  wounds.  John  Hunter  advocated 
the  leaving  blood  on  the  edges  of  tbe  woimd,  as  he  sup- 
posed it  was  the  blood  that  became  organised  and  united 
the  wound  ;  but  this  is  now  fonnd  to  be  erroneous,  and  all 
surgeons  advocate  the  practice  of  removing  as  much  <rf the 
blood  as  possible  from  the  wound. 

The  third  indication  in  the  treatment  of  incised  woundu 
i!>  to  brin^  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  and  to  retain 
them  so  in  such  a  manner  as  diall  nwour  their  speedy 
anion.  Wounds  may  unite  in  two  wajra,  either  by  the 
establishment  of  an  inflammation,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
si'cretion  of  pus,  and  the  formation  of  wliat  are  called 
graiwfntirmSy  or  tlie  throwing  out  liom  the  wounded  parts 
congnlablc  lymph,  which,  becoming  organised,  unites  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together.  This  latter  process  is  called 
Htiion  by  tk0  fint  intention,  and  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  surgeon  in  treating  wounds.  Evident  as  it  may 
appear  that  to  heal  a  wound  as  quickly  as  possible  should 
be  the  great  object  of  the  surgeon,  this  universal  rule 
nmnnsrst  Englisli  surgeons  is  objected  to  by  some  conti- 
nental writers  of  the  present  day.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed necesbaiy  that  wounds  should  heal  only  after  a  long 
and  tedious  proeese  of  core  bv  granulation,  and  lint  and 
tow,  bandages,  compresses,  and  a  variety  of  other  appli- 
ances were  made  use  of  to  prevent  nature  from  effecting 
the  object  in  her  own  way.  The  remnants  of  this  practice 
arc  still  found  amongst  the  populace  in  our  own  country 
and  some  surgeons  on  the  Continent  Amonpst  the  latter, 
M.  Raux  of  Paris  has  distinguished  himself  by  advocat- 
ing the  cure  of  wounds  naoe  in  surgical  operations  Dy 
bringing  on  tiie  tedious  process  of  grannlation. 

Wnen  the  blood  has  ceased  to  core  from  the  aides  of  a 
V.  ound,  an  cfTusion  of  lymph  takes  place  of  a  plastic 
character.  Into  this  lymph  vessels  arc  i)rojccted  ny  the 
process  of  growth  from  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  an 
oiiranised  union  of  the  whole  wound  will  frequently  take 
place  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  Even  the  extent 
of  surface  hud  open  by  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  often 
securely  united  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  space 
of  sevonty-two  hours.  So  readily  docs  this  process  occur, 
that  there  arc  many  instances  on  record  of  parts  of  the 
body  havin?  been  totally  severed,  and  yet  union  by  the 
first  intention  has  taken  place.  Garengeot,  in  his  '  Traits 
des  Operations,'  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  soldier's  nose 
was  bit  off  by  one  of  his  companions,  and,  being  restored  to 
its  natural  position  immediately,  a  permanent  union  of  the 
separated  part  was  effected.  Fioraventi,  Blegny,  Balfour, 
Bossu.  and  other*  have  also  recorded  instances  of  the 
restoration  of  entire  union  of  parts  aHcr  total  separation  by 
accident.  Hunter  transferred  the  spurs  of  a  cock  to  its 
comb,  and  the  testicles  of  a  cock  into  the  atxlomen  of  a 
hen,  and  ftmnd  in  each  case  that  vascular  union  took  plaee, 
And  the  vitality  of  the  transferred  part  maintained.  These 
instances  only  illustrated  the  restorative  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess of  union  by  the  tin»l  intention.  It  is  not  often  that 
parts  unite  after  having  been  once  separated.  A  sniali 
vasoalar  connection  being  preserved  tends  greatly  to  ren- 
der this  praoeSB  more  likely  to  occur,  and  numerous  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  fillers  and  toes  being  nearly 
•epatated  and  afterwards  uniting  by  the  ISist  intention. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  in  which  the  surgeon 
avails  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  is  in  what  is 
called  the  Taliacotian  operation.  In  this  operation  a  new 
nose  is  made  by  panng  the  edges  of  the  destitute  part,  and 
cutting  a  pynunidal  piece  of  skin  from  the  forehead,  its 
union  with  mt  rest  of  the  skin  still  being  maintained  at 
P.  C«  No.  1782. 


tlie  point,  and  bringing  it  down  upon  the  face  in  the  form  of 
a  nose,  when  it  unites  with  the  pared  edges,  and  a  decent 
substitute  for  the  lost  member  is  thus  produced. 

In  order  to  induce  wounds  to  unite  by  the  first  intention 
the  edges  ought  not  to  be  brought  together  till  all  bleeding 
has  ceased,  for  the  slightest  quantity  of  blood  retards  and 
may  altoircther  interrupt  this  process.  When  the  ed^cs  of 
the  wound  are  ready  to  be  brought  together,  there  are 
several  modes  which  may  be  pursued  of  keeping  them  in 
contact.  Previous  to  bringing  the  edges  together,  cold 
water  may  be  applied  to  the  wound  upon  lint.  This  tviJl 
keep  down  any  tendency  to  overaction  or  inflammation.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  process  by  which  coagu- 
lable  lymph  was  thrown  out  from  wounds  was  one  of  in- 
flammation,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  part  should 
be  kept  warm  to  encourage  this  sanatory  innaminatory 
process.  But  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  McCartney  oi 
Dublin  seem  to  have  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  roost 
physiologists  look  upon  tliis  proceei  as  *  seeretion  going 
on  under  increased  afitkm,  bin  not  m  act  of  iiilam> 
mation. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  keeping  the  edges  of  wounds  in 
apposition,  the  api)lication  of  adhesive  plaster  is  the  most 
common,  and  certainly  applicKZile  to  the  greater  number 
of  ordinary  incised  wounds.  The  plaster  should  be  apj^ied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
contact.  Thtre  are  however  some  wounds  which  are  too 
extensive  for  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  then  the 
suture  is  used,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  by  .sowing  them  up.  [Suture.^ 

On  this  subject  Mr.  I.iston  remarks,  in  his  '  Elements  of 
Surgery  *  (p.  208) :— *  Of  late  I  have  greatly  dispensed 
with  stitches  and  the  common  adhesive  plaster,  using, 
instead  of  the  latter,  sH^m  of  gla2cd  riband  smeared  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  itanglass  in  brandy,  which  is  much 
less  irritating  and  m; n:  ti  naclous  than  the  common  ad» 
lu  sivc  compost.  The  parts  are  fixed  temporarily  with  a 
single  stitch,  or  two  at  most,  and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water 
are  placed  over  the  wound  ;  the  ribands  are  not  applied  till 
the  adhesive  substance  has  nartly  congealed  and  the 
oozing  of  blood  ceased.   The  divided  margins  bcuw  ap- 

f^roximnf  cd  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  the  rib«n«  are 
aid  Kcnily  over  and  held  for  a  few  seconds.  Soon  after 
a  liufficient  number  have  been  applied  the  stitches  are 
withdrawn,  being  no  longer  nece.>vsary.  No  other  dressing 
is  required,  unless  suppuration  occur ;  the  ribands  will 
adhere  firmly  till  the  completion  of  the  cure,  and  thus  the 

eiin  and  irritation  ca\ned  by  frequent  dressing  is  avoided, 
ren  the  largest  wounds,  as  after  amputation,  are  treated 
in  this  manner  with  the  most  satisfaclor)'  results.  Of  late 
years  a  plaster,  made  by  coating  oiled  silk  with  a  solution 
of  isingla.<«,  has  been  used  instead;  the  glared  surface  of 
the  slips  is  moistened  and  applied  as  here  directed.'  Sur- 
gery is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Liston  for  the  bold  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  he  has  canied  out  A  simple  and 
natural  treatment  of  incised  wounds. 

Wounds  however  under  the  best  of  treatment  will  not 
always  unite  by  the  fust  intention  ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  parts  which  do  not  unite  at  once  will  suppurate, 
and  granulations  will  be  formed.  This  is  called  union  by 
the  second  intention.  [Inflammation.]  When  thii  ||Rl> 
cess  takes  place,  then  all  applications  to  vroeon  umon 
by  the  first  intention  must  be  abandoned,  ana  all  attention 
must  he  given  to  curing  the  wound  by  the  process  of 
granulation.  Plasters,  sutvires,  and  bandage  must  be  re- 
moved ;  and  where  the  inflammation  is  great,  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  arrest  it.  Suppuration  should  be  en- 
couraged by  warm  fomentations,  by  poultices,  and  above 
all  by  the  warm-water  dressing,  which  eoQsists  of  nothing 
more  than  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  md  then 
covered  over  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation  and 
cooling.  When  the  inflammatory  action  is  sulxlued  and 
granulations  are  forming,  gentle  pressure  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  formation  of  more 
new  matter  by  granulation  than  is  al)soIutely  neceisajy. 
The  dressinss  at  this  period  should  be  light.  Some  am^ 
geons  are  ibnd  of  ointments,  which  may  always  be  dn* 
pensed  with ;  but  in  some  raises  of  languid  granulation  a 
stimulating  ointment  is  useful.  Lotions  arc  generally 
better.  A  -  cak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  mostly  employed  with  advantage.  The 
wound  itself  does  not  require  the  washing  and  sponging 
and  dabbing  to  which  it  u  so  freunently  submitted ;  but 
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the  skin  about  the  wound  cannot  be  kept  too  de«i  and 
free  from  impurities  of  every  kind. 

Puncturea  fVounda. — ^These  wounds  art?  dangt  roiis  from 
their  depth,  and  the  internal  effusion  of  seniiu  ami  blood 
which  usually  attend  theiii.  In  consequence  of  thl^^,  ttiesi; 
wounds  are  frequently  follovfed  by  severe  mflatumation  and 
fuppumtion.  These  results  used  to  be  attempted  to  be  ob- 
viated by  the  practice  of  dilatation.  This  however  is  severe 
practice,  and  only  jtiMifiable  in  cases  of  the  existence  of 
a  lori-if^n  body.  Setons  are  recommended  liy  tlie  French 
surgeons  lor  tJiese  wounds,  but  tliere  are  so  many  objer- 
tions  to  them,  tbat  tliey  arc  seidom  u-,cd  by  sunieons  ii-  i 
this  country.  Whether  tliese  v^ounds  unite  by  the  first  or 
teeOlkd  intention,  they  require  to  be  healed  upon  the  BBine 
geneial  principles  as  incised  and  gunshot  wouiub. 

Gmttued  and  Lacerated  Wbundt. — These  reauft  from 
the  colIiMon  of  bhmt,  obtuse,  hard  bodies,  bein;,'  forcibly 
driven  against  the  living  textures.  Although  tliese  wounds 
may  occur  independent  of  gunshot,  it  is  in  the  class  of 
wounds  called  gnnshot  that  the  best  examples  or  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds  occur.  The  rapid  introduction  of 
powerful  machinery  into  the  nanulketures  of  this  country 
renders  contused  and  hicerated  wounds  of  ver)'  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  large  towns.  In  these  wounds  thi  re  is 
seldom  much  bleeding,  arising  from  the  coatjsot  the  ai  terieii 
becoming  twisted  and  doubled  up  bv  the  force  of  their 
retraction.  Tbev  are  much  more  hable  to  have  foreign 
bodies  in  them  than  incised  wounds.  Such  wounds  seldom 
unite  bv  the  first  intention,  but  in  their  treatment  this 
object  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  as  frequently  portions 
of  the  wound  may  oe  induced  to  unite.  During  suppura- 
tion and  granulation,  the  bame  jdan  ot  treatment  should 
be  pursued  as  when  these  proce.sse-,  occur  in  incised 
wounds.  The  constitutional  symptoms  arising  from  these 
wottods  are  generally  more  severe  than  ftom  any  othen, 
and  require  attention.  Symptomatic  fever  must  be  treated 
accordinp:  to  the  same  srenerar  principles  laid  down  for  the 
treatment  of  fevers.  [Fkvkks.]  Anotlier  consequence  of 
these  wounds  is  tliat  dreadful  state  of  the  nervous  system 
called  tetanuB  [TkrAirds],  wMeh  often  rensta  all  kind*  of 
tieatnicnt* 

i\)i(»fiMf  IF&tifntt.— The  prineipe]  ibimu  of  tids  da*  of 

wounds  seen  in  this  country  arise  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animalii,  pricks  and  cwU  received  in  dissection,  and  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  the  stings  of  insects.  The  bntes  of  rabid 
animals  are  unfortunately  too  cuninion,  and  ufteii  m 
country  require  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  When  thi 
pnKMi  is  introduced  into  the  strstem  it  produces  the  fearful 
ffisenee  known  bjr  the  name  or  hydrophobia,  for  which  me- 
dical science  has  not  hitherto  found  a  remedy.  [Ilvnuo- 
PHOBU.j  Wliere  persons  have  been  bitten  l)y  cat.^,  dogs, 
or  wolves  in  a  rabid  state,  the  wound  should  be  imme- 
diately excised  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  ap- 
plied to  the  wound. 

DU«ecting  /FouiMfi.— Under  this  head  may  be  included 
not  only  the  punctures  and  eats  to  which  meoica!  nen  are 
py])o>ed  in  the  e.taininalioii  of  the  dead  human  body,  but 
nil  tho.^e  wounds  aiier  which  ill  consequences  ensue,  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  sunjiose  some  jioison  generated 
in  an  animal  or^nisation  nas  been  uiLroduccd  into  llie 
wpHtm.  It  is  still  sometimes  discussed  in  books  on  sur- 
fjerjt  ■>  to  whether  the  effects  following  these  wonnds  are 
produced  by  a  peculiar  poison  or  are  only  the  result  of  a 
slight  wound  in  a  constitution  predisposed  to  di^ea.-e.  Tlie 
frequency  of  the  ill  effects  of  these  wounds  anionics*  medical 
men,  aj^  compared  with  other  cla.sscs  of  perbons,  equally 
liable  to  pricking  and  cutting  their  fingers,  must  decide 
tlua  anemon  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  poison.  It  b 
not  Bownver,  «c  ii  fmnlly  mppoeed,  tliat  putreseent 
bogles  and  those  adveneed  in  decomposition  are  most  in- 
jurious, for  it  is  generally  found  that  tlie  worst  conse- 
quences follow  wounds  from  recent  Ijodies,  especially  of 

Jjersons  who  die  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  coriseipu  nces 
bllowing  these  cuts  are  uneasiness  and  festering  of  liie 
wounded  part,  the  absorbent  glands  up  the  arm  become  in- 
flame^ there  is  pain  felt  in  the  arm,  and  in  the  glands  of 
the  axilla ;  *hese  symptoms  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
fever,  and  generally  i^reat  anxiety.  Tliese  symjitonis  some- 
times incre^e,  tlie  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm  and  side  be- 
oomes  inflamed,  abscesses  form,  and  tlie  jtalient  some- 
times dies  from  the  fever  ur  subsequent  exliaustion.  This 
disease  u  principally  confined  to  medical  men,  and  much 
diflhrenee  ol  c^inion  haa  existed  ea  to  its  tMatmont. 


Formerly  tonics,  wine»  and  brandy  were  admini&teral,  and 
active  means  taken  to  destroy  the  poison  by  oansHc 
polasli,  liquor  ammonia',  nitric  acid.  Sec. ;  but  at  the  pre 
seat  ^ay  there  is  a  general  opinion  in  favour  of  mild  auti 
phlogistic  treatment,  and  having  recourse  only  to  tomes 
and  wine  when  the  symptoms  seem  to  require  it.  Leeches, 
bleeding,  purgativei^  aninmonielB,  and  opium  conMitatc  the 
chief  features  of  the  treatment  in  the  early  and  inilaauna- 
tory  stage.  The  application  of  lunar  caustic,  a  solution  of 
alum,  and  other  tliin:,'s  have  been  recommended  iurr.t- 
diately  after  tlie  receipt  of  the  wound,  but,  alter  i»uui»;  won- 
-iderable  experience,  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  thiofi 
prevent  tlie  absorption  of  the  poison.  At  any  rate  if  any 
good  is  to  be  done  Uie  applioaiion  muet  tie  immediate. 

Bitexof  Venomoyt  Snakes. — These  are  frequently  fatal 
in  tropical  climates.  The  only  snake  that  is  to  be  feared 
in  Great  Britain  le  the  viper.  Its  bite  however  is  sel^ou 
tat<il  except  where  some  peculiar  state  of  the  corwtiluijon  i> 
favourable.  Inunedialeiy  on  the  receipt  of  the  bite  a  paia 
and  a  b-jminr  sensation  are  Celt  in  the  oart,  which  arc  fol- 
lowed hv  mptd  swelling  tutd  a  fivid  oiaeoloimtion  of  the 
part.  Tjw  constitution  becnme^  affected  also  rapidly,  and 
there  is  t^nddiness,  extreme  proatration  of  strength,  oeprc^ 
sion  of  spirits,  faintness,  syncope,  a  small  (luick  irregulir 
puUe,  dttiiculty  of  respiration,  profuse  cold  clammy  swt:at> 
confusion  of  vision,  headache,  vomiting  of  biUous  matter, 
a  general  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a  great  pain  about 
the  navel.  These  symptoms  are  observed  in  greater  or 
les>  degree  to  f<jlluw  the  bites  of  most  venomous  snake*. 
The  bite  of  some  uf  tlte  snakes  of  Africa  and  America  u 
certainly  fatal,  and  persons  die  in  a  few  hotua  nller  re- 

ceivinc  the  wound. 

In  the  treatment  of  ca.ses  of  bites  from  snakes,  the  fir*! 
object  should  be  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  passage  d 
the  poison  into  the  system.  Various  modes  are  ado^f^ 
for  fulfilling  this  intention.  Tlic  most  effective  is  the  im- 
mediate excision  of  the  part.  Tliis  will  hardly  be  required 
after  the  bite  of  the  British  vij^  i,  as  it  seldom  proves  tataL 
but  it  is  frequently  the  only  remedy  with  regard  to  tropiciJ 
snakes.  The  application  of  the  tOWrm(|iiet  or  a  ligature 
above  the  wouoaed  part  has  been  neoomiended,  also  (Ik 
application  of  eapping-sriastes.  These  remediea  however 
do  not  extract  the  ])oi-Mii,  :r  i  only  arrest  its  effect.  Tl.-r 
npplieatiou  of  ca^i^lic  iiui}  in  some  instances  liavi-  iht 
efi>  c  t  of  destroying  the  poison.  Various  local  applicatiorii 
hi(*e  had  a  great  reputation  for  their  preventiDii  of 
effects  of  the  poison  of  snakes,  but  none  uf  tliese  «i,-em  ei^ 
titled  to  any  consideration.  The  treatment  (tf  the  oeo- 
stitutional  symptonu  consists  in  the  adnunielrntion  d 
stimulants:  of  these  ammonia  is  preferred.  It  is  tht 
basis  of  the  Jumde  luce,  a  u-medy  once  very  pupii'.i.-  ft- 
the  bites  of  snakes.  Mr.  Ireland,  whilst  in  the  \Vt  >t  India 
as  a  surgeon  to  a  regiment,  employed  arsenic  in  dosts 
one  grain  as  a  remedy  against  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  the 
Cobatr  cwrimattu.  In  aonth  America,  the  plant  they  cal 
Goaeo  is  said  to  hare  a  renr  beneHoial  eiTeet.  Poeppiz. 
in  his  '  Reise,'  has  collected  all  the  evidence  vthicn 
could  procure  of  the  value  of  Guaco  in  these  cases,  bt/. 
this  is  far  from  beinj;  sati-.laclory  as  to  the  value  of  thi* 
remedy.  Cases  from  the  bites  of  rattlesnakes  and  other 
poisonous  serpents  have  occurred  in  this  couutrja  w  tlhese 
reptiles  are  often  bcoudit  over  here  Ibr  the  purpoeee  ef 
exhibition.  A  man  diea  a  few  yean  idnce  fnm  tiua  cnene 
in  St.  Georjje's  Hospital. 

fVoundt  <i/'  jMirtirtdar  }>artx  uf  (he  Body. — ^Whea  any  of 
the  visceraof  the  body  are  wounded,  ()ucslic>n8  frequently 
arise  as  to  the  treatment,  which  can  hardhr  be  answered  by 
general  principles;  hence  the  wounds  of  particular  part* 
of  the  body  require  consideration.  Woonda  of  the  Mad 
are  frequently  accompanied  wiOi  eooenerion  Mid  coiapr» 

sion  requiring;  a  nio<hrieation  of  the  treatment.  Wound* 
of  tile  scalp  aje  also  fiequently  attended  with  severe  nv 
flammatory  symptoms,  and  no  injuries  of  the  body  nqiire 
more  attention  and  close  watching  than  these.  Of  at 
wounds  which  the  surgeon  is  callad  on  to  treat,  those  of  the 
throat  are  perhaps  the  most  oommon,aad  require  tiM  MM 
prompt  attention.  These  wounds  are  generally  the  resok 
of  attempted  suicide,  and  vary  in  extent  accordinij  to  tbi 
greater  or  less  determination  of  the  individuad,  as  \veJ  a> 
the  edge  of  t!u'  instrument  u.sed  lor  efiecting  the  woaai 
The  tlrst  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  these  eases  i»  t»  aoetf 
Uie  hemorrhage,  which  must  lie  done  by ; 
on  the  wounded  arteries. 
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\Vhen  the  trachea  is  opened,  tlie  entmnoe  of  blood  into 
the  hing«  should  be  avoided  as  much  m  piMRbi*^  tm  its 
«nstenee  there  u  a  forei^  body  may  bring  on  kiiatodM- 

fion  of  the  Iiiri?s.  Wlu  ii  a  \vfninil  lu-ciirs  in  the  larynx 
ahiive  till"  iinia  srlottidis.  cvi'tT  attcnlion  shoiilil  be  juiul  to 
it  nio\iiip  anyiluii;,'  thiit  may  irritate  tho  glottis  ur  jircvent 
tlir  free  passage  ol  air  to  the  lungs.  When  the  oesophaiitis 
is  wounded,  all  the  food  of  the  pfitient  should  b«  adminis- 
tered by  mesna  of  a  tube  peaseU  thrangh  the  mouth,  nos- 
trils, or  the  wound.  It  is  aometime^tiis  eM*  HMrt  «  mrgeon 
•-t  tit  for  to  a  cut-throat  will  attempt  immediately  to  bring 
ttic  edges  of  tho  wound  togethpr  by  sutures.  It  fins  !)<• 
done,  the  chances  are  that  the  patient  will  die  of  sutfoca- 
tion  as  soon  as  tlii'?  is  effected.  When  the  bleeding  ha^ 
ceased,  an  atteniDt  should  be  made  gmdually  to  bring 
together  again  tKe  disunited  mrta.  TUi  ii'teqnently 
done  with  the  tnoait  perfect  mieeeas,  andl  loiiMitniwe  the 
very  worst  caws  of  cut-thrttat  will  recover.  It  will  ho-.^- 
e?(-r  c  nc rally  require  ureat  skill  and  attention  on  tin.'  jiart 
of  the  surf;pon  tn  meet  all  the  ditiirulties  that  wtll  arise  in 
the  treatment  of  c;ues  where  90  many  important  organs 
are  involved. 

Wounds  of  the  chcbt  become  dtagwow  «lMn  tbegr 
mrohre  ^e  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  aevend  ranMirtant 

questions  arisie  out  of  the  nature  ami  extent  of  these 
wonnd<«.  The  most  important  cmnphrations  of  tliese 
arc,  1.  'I'he  eutrancc  of  foreign  iMnlies  into  tlie  cavity  of 
the  thorax ;  2.  The  ityar^  of  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal 
arteries  ;  3.  The  protraaion  of  a  portion  of  lanff  from  the 
wound ;  4.  The  occurrence  of  cDphyMia*  fromine  wound- 
ing the  limgs;  and,  5.  Rxtrarnsationof  blood  in dMeavitv 
of  the  thorax.  Wounds  ol  tlie  abdomen,  when  superficial, 
require  the  same  trtatmtiit  us  wounds  generally.  In  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  always  threat 
danger  of  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis,  which  requires 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  aufgeon.  In  ca»es  where  there 
ia  pratruiuon,  the  i.ame  general  treatment  will  be  required 
Mnnr  hernia.  [Hkr?«ia.] 

(Cooper's  D'n-fj-nnrtf  Siir^enj  ;  Cooper'*  Tirit  Lhi'-x 
<^  Surgery  ;  Cooper's,  Sir  Astley,  Lectures  on  Surfrertf  ; 
Liston's  aemmts  of  Sur^rn/.) 

WOQWERMAN.  PHII.lP.  one  of  the  roost  popular 
of  the  Dutch  painters,  was  bora  at  Haarlem  in  16'iO,  and 
received  his  lirst  in^ttmctions  in  his  art  from  his  father. 
Pani  WouvTcrman,  an  obscure  historical  painter.  He  was 
:ii-ttiipted  also  by  John  ^\  y:iatits  of  Haarlem,  but  his  style 
\\m  quite  orijrinal,  and  was  indebted  little  if  at  all  to  the 
works  of  his  instructors.  Wouvverman  lived  alwajrs  at 
Haarlem,  and  he  is  generally  considered  and  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  those  unfgrt'unate  painters  who  depended 
entirely  upon  the  libeiali^^  of  pictore-dealers,  and  to  hare 
made  bis  pations  rich  while  ne  lived  in  poverty.  This 
does  not  how.  ver  asrrep  with  the  ai  i-ounl  of  Hoiibrakm, 
who  states  tlml  Wouvverman  s  pictures  lose  immensely  in 
value  aper  hi.s  death,  but  that  he  was  lu  verthelevs  a  for- 
tunnte  painter;  and,  in  corroboration  of  the  latter  part  of 
ihisi  assertion,  he  states  that  he  gave  his  daughter  '20,000 
Roriw  (16G0/.)  upon  her  marriage  with  the  painter  of 
Howen  and  still  life,  Hcndrik  de  Promantjou  ;  but  h«  gives 
this  upon  no  better  authority  than  private  inibrniation. 
D'Anienvilie  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  Wouvverman 
ivns  occasionally  in  great  want,  that  he  had  much  difB- 
iilty  in  supporting  a  large  faaii)jr»  and  that  there  ean  be 
io  truth  in  Houbrakeo's  report  that  he  gsve  bis  daughter 
tOJUOO  florins  dowry. 

Wouvrerman  died  in  1668.  aged  48,  nnd  he  was  so  dis- 
rupted with  his  want  of  success  as  :i  iiuinlir,  that  lie 
,u;nt  (!,  shortly  before  his  death,  all  tiie  studies  lit-  had 
iiaslc  lUirini:  his  life,  for  fear  that  a  son  who  had  a  diaposi- 
ion  lor  pauitiii'T  should  l>e  induced  by  the  facilities  they 
night  offer  to  lollovv  the  same  profession.  This  son  afler- 
rards  eirtered  the  order  of  the  Carthusians.  Another  and 
.  less  charitable  reason  assigned  for  this  destruction  is, 
I'.ut  he  fcarcfl  they  iniL'ht  fall  into  thp  hatuls  of  his  brother 
'itttti  W'oiivveiiuan,  who  paintetl  siniiinr  siilijecls  with 
lim^elf;  a  third  account  is,  that  the  tlesii^ns  ami  studies 
vhich  he  burned  were  not  his  own,  but  principally  Pieter 
<aer^a,  and  that  be  deatroyed  them  that  it  might  not  be 
mown  how  mudi  he  had  made  use  of  the  labours  of  otbeia. 
J  one  of  these  Tories  may  be  true,  but  they  at  lemt  show 
lat  Wouvvfi-mf.n,  like  many  other  men  orirenius,  had  his 
jcs  as  well  as  his  friends.  Wouvverman  must  unques- 
iomibly  ba  tedEOMd,  wnoof  fhe  niflat  ntrterlj  of  painten 


that  ever  lived,  unless  mastery  consists  in  something  be* 
aides  fully  aceav^liabillff  tlw  proposed  end.  Uia  Hkkijeet% 
though  always  treated  (n  the  same  style,  present  couHder- 
able  variety  both  of  secnc  and  action,  yet  hu  seldom  if 
ever  chose  a  subjeet  which  did  not  ailnnt  of  the  introduc- 
I  tion  of  one  or  more  horses,  animals  which  he  painted  with 
unnvaUed  sltill  in  his  small  uie.  It  nj  a  common  notion 
that  be  navef  painted  a  picture  without  introducing  a 
white  or  «  gntf  bona  intu  it.  Thai  be  tcij  oAett  paiiOad 
mefa  a  bofae  ia  oertainlr  tni**  botthat  faawmr  paiatad 
a  picture  ariithdai  inbrodiMiqg  one  ja  WMt  paobably  in- 
correct. 

His  subjects  are  generally  travelling,  road-side,  hunting, 
fighting,  or  plundering  ao«»et ;  and  in  aktca,  in  foliage, 
anid  in  the  foreerouiMbi  both  in  composition  and  cobNU^ 
iag,  which  ia  alwava  twmrkabljr  tiaiMyaift,  be  leavaa 
notimiflr  to  be  wnbed  for,  and  has  bad  nw  rivals,  and  per- 
haps no  su]K'riors,  in  the  same  style  of  worka.  His  fiL  i  ts 
also,  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  spanug,  are  always 
admirably  de>i::ned  and  coloured,  and  moHt  appropriately 
introduced ;  they  are  also  disUneuiabed  by  the  same  ricn 
transparency  of  colouring  wbiu  dMneterisaa  tbs  land- 
acMe  part  of  his  pictures. 

Woowerman's  pictures  are  very  vahnbTe,  and,  notwflh* 
stan(lin<r  his  short  Hfe,  arc  very  numerous:  one  or  more 
speciiiieiis  are  in  Rlmo»t  every  good  coUectioa  in  the 
northeni  pai  tj  of  Europe.  Many  however  of  hii  brother 
Peter's  arc  attributed  to  him,  but  though  very  similar  to 
PlulipX  (hey  arc  less  transparent  in  colouring,  and  their 
honea  are  very  inferior.  He  had  another  Imrther,  John, 
who  was  a  good  landscape-painter.  John  £ed  in  1666, 
and  Pen-r  in  1083. 

Iloubrak^n,  Sehoiifturg,  See.;  ITArgenvilie,  Fies  det 
Pi  intns,  vSic. 

WRACiBY.  [Lixcoi.NSHiJU.1 

WR.\NGEL.  CARL  GUSTAF.  son  of  the  Swedish 

Kneral  Hermann  Wrange),  governor  of  Livonia,  who  died 
•eember  10, 1644,  ana  more  eminent  than  his  father  as  a 

milifav)'  commanrle-,  wxs  ^'om  at Skokfoster  on  Lake  Mrdarn, 
Dtceiiiber  VS,  lt>13.  Stilt  abroad  at  an  early  age  to  ac- 
quire foreign  languages,  he  passed  a  whole  year  in  Holland, 
where  he  j^aiiicd  considcralde  insight  into  naiifiwjl  mat- 
ters and  shipbuilding,  which  afterwards  availed  him  in  hli( 
capacity  of  admiral.  Being  taken  into  the  service  of  (his- 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  was  at  the  Imttle  of  Liitzen  (Novem- 
ber, 1032  and  \\;is  foremost  among  those  who  helped  to 
secure  the  victory  over  the  Imperialists,  after  the  fall  of 
that  prince.  From  that  periiul  his  rise  was  rapid,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  ou  many  important  occasions,  flist 
under  Banier,  then  under  Toiiteilson,  the  latter  of  whom 
dispatched  him  i  1G44)  to  the  rescue  of  the  Swedish  admiral 
Clas  Flcmming,  who  was  blockaded  by  the  Danish  fleet, 
after  a  seve.'e  en^'agemcnt  with  them.  Flemming.  being 
aiortaliy  wounded,  gave  the  command  of  the  Swedish  fleet 
to  Wrangel,  who  conducted  it  m  safety  to  Stockholm.  He 
afterwards  joined  tlie  Dutch,  and  obtained  a  complete 
naval  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Femem,  made  himself 
master  of  Bomholm,  and  would  have  taken  possession  of 
all  their  other  islands,  had  not  the  treaty  ot  Brsmsehro 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
succeedeu  Torstenson,  then  disabled  by  his  age  and  infir- 
mities, in  the  command  of  the  Swt  diih  army  in  Germany, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  successes  till 
they  were  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  These 
sci vices  obtained  for  him  both  honours  and  rewards:  and 
when  Christina's  successor,  Charles Gustavus,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Poland,  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
fleet  to  Wrangel.  who  bNx  kad4'd  Danzig.  Afler  that  he 
signalised  himself  agair  -t  the  Danes,  made  a  descent  upon 
Jutland,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Predriksudde  (1G.*>7), 
which  action  gave  the  Swedes  a  decided  advantage,  ana 
obtained  for  ^nuelf  the  dignity  of  high  admiral.  He 
next  took  the  castle  of  Cronenborg.  after  a  alege  of  three 
weeks.  In  the  same  year  'U')"8  he  obfainect  a  victory 
over  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  wl-o  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Danes,  and  took  sunie  of  the  Danish 
islands.  On  the  peace  of  KMX)  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  grp.nd-marshal  of  Sweden,  and  generalisttmo,  and  ako 
appointed  by  Charles  Gustavus  one  of  the  guasdiam  to  his 
son  Charles  XT.  Tn  1075  he  undertook  the  command  of 
llie  Swedish  troops  in  I'onicrania,  but  wa.^  then  so  disabJeU 
by  aire  and  inhrmities,  that  he  could  do  very  iittle  pei-son> 
ally*  Minf  tba  greatm'  part  of  flie  tinie  conflaed  to  his  be4 
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and  wM  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the  army  during  i 
itsreveraes  at  Havelberg  and  Fehrbellin,  in  the  June  ol ' 
tliAt  yctr.  He  aceoidinipy  retired  to  bis  estate  in  the  isle 
of  l^fcn,  where  he  wee  residing  when  en  alarm  beine 
given  of  the  approach  of  some  enemyls  vesielf,  he  eould 
not  be  prevented  Ironi  proceedinj?  to  the  spotto  lioertuil 
the  danper.    His  exertion  upon  that  occasion  cost  him  his 
lile,  for  it  proved  too  much  lor  his  bodily  strength,  and  he 
died  in  consequence  of  it,  in  July,  1676,  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  bisrest  end  most  skilful  commanders, 
both     see  ttid  huMl,  that  Sweden  had  ever  peeiesMd. 
(Biographic  Unirerselle.) 

WRANGJ.KR.  In  old  times  the  word  Wrangle  was 
used  in  tin  i:i  iiversities  in  the  sense  of  '  to  dispute  publicly.' 
tiiat  is,  to  defend  or  oppose  a  thesis.  The  verb  has  piadu- 
aiiy  acquired  a  meaning  of  reproach  (bein^  made  to  imply 
imetvil  and  indecovoos  opposition),  which  it  bad  aa  early 
•■ttwtinM«(8balap«i«.  In  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shnw' 
the  teaeher  ofimuic  tajm  to  the  scholar— 

■  flTranglat  prdant,  thU  li 
Tba  palnmna  of  hnTeniy  harma^.' 

The  substantive  Wrangler  is  hardly  ever  used,  except 

as  significative  of  a  person  who  has  passed  the  examina- 
tions for  tlie  Hac]H-liir  s  degree  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge (the  word  iii  uiiknovv  a  in  Oxford  I  with  t-ucli  credit 
as  to  have  had  his  name  inscribed  in  the  l^i^hest  Hst,  or 
list  of  wranglera.  Of  these  the  first  in  went  is  the  Senior 
Wrangler:  but  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  phrai>cology 
of  the  University  are  apt  to  confound  Wrangler  with  Senior 
Wrangler,  that  is,  to  imagine  that  any  one  of  their  firiendi> 
who  may  have  obtained  a  wranglershij)  must  necessarily 
be  the  tirst  man  of  his  year.  The  stcoud  U!»t  is  that  of 
Senior  Optimh,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  last  that  of 
Junior  OptimSs.  All  who  are  in  tii»e  three  lists  (which 
are  collectively  called  the  l^pos)  are  said  to  take  the 
Bachelor's  degree  with  kotumrt,  otto  go  out  iu  hoaourt ; 
the  remainder,  who  are  called  the  U  eoXXoi,  abbreviated 
into  '  the  Pol,"  thouL;h  they  equally  take  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  are  not  suppo^d  to  be  honoured.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  the  last  of  the  Junior  Optimds,  or  the  last  on  the  li^t 
of  honours,  has  always  been  considered  an  unfortunate  per- 
•on.  and  the  name  of  the  wooden  tpoon*  has  long  been  at- 
tached to  his  place.  It  is  not  as  if  all  were  examined  to- 

frether,  and  the  honoured  were  selected  out  of  the  whole 
ist:  those  who  wish  to  go  out  in  honours  declare  their  in- 
tention and  are  examin^  separately  ;  liiat  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  last  of  the  honoured  graduates  is  a  per- 
son of  very  inferior  attainments  to  many  at  the  head  of  the 
unhonoured  multitude.  With  regard  tu  the  (hcetious  terms 
enrrent  in  the  universities,  it  should  be  known  that  all  the 
seniors,  the  heads  of  houses,  professors,  &c.  generally 
adopt,  in  course  of  time,  the  nickuanics  invented  liy  under- 
graduates, which  become  therefore  real  and  benuu:^  deno- 
minations. From  the  vice-chancellor  to  the  freshman  of 
yesterday,  the  last  of  the  honoured  is  the  wooden  spoon : 
and  he  must  be  a  formal  man  a  '  regular  Don '  the  under- 
ijrraduates  would  call  him)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  '  pre- 
vious examination '  as  it  is  styled  in  the  grace  of  the  Senate 
which  established  it,  shouKl  use  those  words  instead  of 
*  the  little  go,'  a  term  whicti  wai  borrowed  from  the 
Oxonians  as  soon  as  the  grace  was  passed. 

There  is  no  history  extant  of  the  original  introduc  tion  of 
the  terms  wrangler,  senior  optim^,  and  junior  optim6. 
Huber,  whose  history  of  our  universities  has  just  l>een 
translated  by  Mr.  Newman,  says  that  every  attempt  he 
has  made  to  unravel  the  skein  of  university  technicalities 
has  inaile  hitn  giddy  with  headaclie.  A  Cambridge  man 
however  finds  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  wonl  was 
used,  as  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  an  examination 
(not  a  public  disputation)  is  passed.  The  examination 
which  takes  nlace  in  January,  and  at  which  a  young  man 
IS  said  to  '  take  his  degree '  (becanse  in  fact  he  then  docs 
all  that  will  be  asktd  of  him,  Ih.;  re;,t  havinsr  deu'enerated 
into  mere  form), is  not  an  examinHlion  for  Ihe  B.A.  degree, 
but  for  the  rieht  of  being  admitted  to  jh  rl'orm  the  disputa- 
tions nccpssar}'  for  a  degree.  AH  degrees  were  originally 
gained  by  di>putations:  the  substitution  of  an  examination, 
to  see  w'hether  the  candidates  were  fit  to  dispute,  is  a 

•  "Siwc  the  tntlitiiHnn     the  r1a«ir«l  ?K»n<"iin.  In  mathrBUlU'SiI  on^t 

»rt'  ft  ii,-*-»',9.ir>  prfiiminar)  ct  t ';imiinHi:t'.  Ihe  wrMnirn  iijxHia  hm%  frtftjiirtilK 
Won  •  rii^tinfuldiCTl  rioMk,  who  AiA  noi  oml  nur  ttiih  hw  Uftbiai  rxcr|>t 


thing  of  eomparatively  modem  limes.  Tlie  \ ice-chancel- 
lor, when  the  examination  is  over,  admits  the  candidate*, 
not  to  the  Bachelor's  degree,  but  *  ad  respoodendum  qu«»> 
tioni,'  and  the  penon  thus  admitted  is  called  a  questtooist. 
The  loan  of  askinc  aome  trifling  qucetiML  at  Keeping  • 
mock  act  [Act],  la  afterwards  perfoimed  between  the 
questionist  and  the  Father  of  his  college,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  fellows  whose  duty  it  la  to  pre- 
sm'i  tlj  candidates  of  his  college  to  the  vice-chancellor. 
Un  the  Thursday  after  Midlent  Sunday  the  vice-chancerior 
declare*  all  ttie  l|llMtionists  (who  in  the  interval  have  b&me 
tba  mm  and  aaauaed  the  dress  of  Bachelor  of  Aits) 
'adnafiter  esee  Ift  attibus  baccalanreos.*  The  terai 
wrangler  then  must  imply  one  who  is  held  more  tlia-^. 
usually  qualified  to  proceed  to  the  disputations  which  we.v 
once  the  practical  test  of  his  iitness  for  the  degree. 

The  Tnpos  lists  are  given  in  the  Cambridge  Calendar 
from  1747  downwards:  hit  wranglers  and  senior 
optim^s  fotm  one  Uat  till  17&2  inclusive.  It  ia  aaid  ttaat 
the  regolar  order  of  previous  year*  eanoot  be  aacertttned. 
as  the  ]iTOi  tors  were  in  the  habit  of  making  ho"  riry 
Senior  Upiiines,  and  placing  them  in  the  list  at  pleabure. 

WHASSK,  the  familiar  English  name  of  a  number  of 
beautiful  fishes  inhabiting  tiie  rocky  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  belonging  to  UlC  genus  Labrus  of  Linnsiu,  and  famih 
Labridte.  Tvyof  an  prtcldy-spined  bard-booed  fiahea,  with 
oblong  scaly  bodies  and  a  single  dorsal  fin.  The  spinss 
of  their  fins  appear  bifid  from  terminating  in  membranou$ 
shreds,  which  extend  beyond  their  tips:  their  lips  a» 
large,  double,  and  fleshy;  and  their  teeth  atrong;  oooieal, 
and  sharp. 

The  British  species  of  Wrasse  belong  to  three  «lll)g;eneni 
of  Labrut,  vis.  LabniM  properly  so  called,  the  apeciea  of 
whieh  have  the  mai|pn  of  the  preopercle  entire,  tne  eheda 

and  ojierrle  scaly,  and  the  lirst  dorsal  fin-spines  not  elon- 
gated; 2,  Julis,  in  which  the  first  dorsal  spines  are  length- 
ened, and  the  head  is  entirely  smooth  and  sealelm; 
•%  ^rentio^riM,  ID  which  the  preopercle  has  a  denticulated 
margin,  eild  the  cheeks  and  opercle  are  scaly. 

The  wrasses  are  extremely  vaiiabte  in  eol<nir.  inaof  of 
the  species  presenting  the  most  vivid  hiiee— ▼emifice. 
orange,  blue,  green,  and  brisrht  yellow  beins:  comm  ~ 
colours  in  the  genus.  These  colours  are  most  beautiful  s 
spring,  just  licfore  the  spawning  season.  The\  Irequeot 
the  crevices  of  rocky  shores,  living  among  the  farger  st*- 
weeds,  and  feeding  oa  crabs  and  other  crustacea.  As 
arttolea  of  food  th^  an  lurt  much  valued  in  Britain,  their 
flesh  wanting  firmness  and  flavonr.  In  the  Mediterraneta 
however  they  are  constant  ornaments  of  tlie  fi-h-iiia.''->  • 
Some  species  giow  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  TU, 
take  a  bait  freely. 

The  following  are  natives  of  the  British  Scaa  : — 1,  Lo' 
bnis  maculatut,  Bloch,  the  Ballan  Wrasse,  inhabitiii; 
chiefly  the  caatem  coast,  but  also  found  in  the  Irish  Sea: 
2.  Labnu  tt'iuatue,  Don,  a  doublAil  native;  S,'Labn$ 
puullii/:,  .Tenyns,  the  Corkling,  our  smallest  species,  hcir.:; 
only  four  ineiies  in  lentrth  :  4.  I.ahrus  rrtuhi.  Hloeh,  a  rare 
species,  observed  by  Yai  rell  and  Jenj  iis:  5,  I.tibrus  rar/*. 
smtut,  Gmelin,  a  large  and  not  uncommon  kind ;  6,  Latn^ 
triijiaculatut,  Gmelin,  a  beautiful  red  fi*h,  with  three 
black  spots  on  each  aide  of  Its  back ;  7,  labnu  eambir* 
Gmelin.  obaerved  by  Pennant,  and  since  by  Mr.  Conch 
and  somewhat  doubtful  as  a  true  species;  «,  Julis  M'^h- 
terruueuM,  one  of  the  mo?.t  beautifeil  of  tlslus.  extremeh' 
rare  as  British,  and  probably  only  a  strnt'c'er :  abundar.t  it 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  common  un  muddy  grouod 
in  seven  flUhoms  water,  living  Itnong  seaweed  ;  tJ,  Crmt- 
hi  lints  tineot  the  Gilthead,  a  common  and  handaome  fisli, 
especially  abundant  m  the  Irish  Sea,  along  with.  UkO^ 
nilabru.i  rnrnufiicu.t.  which  is  possibly  only  n  variety  of  :* : 
11,  Cremlalfrii'i  f^if/Lus,  kiiowu  only  from  the  d^^icripticr 
of  Pennant,  who  found  it  in  Anglesey ;  12,  Crentlabr^* 
Itucus,  tirst  obsei-ved  as  British  by  Mr.  Couch  ;  13.  Crem- 
labrut  ruvf'ytns,  found  in  1836  by  Dr.  Johnston  at  Bee- 
wicit ;  and,  14*  CitnUabnu  exoletut  of  linnaeua,  an  oa- 
common  Meeies* 

See  Yanell'a  Britiok  FMe*  Csr  figures  of  all  these 
names.) 

WRAY,  ROBF.RT  BATEMAN.  an  engraver  of  gee- 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Wray,  rector  of  NewttiO- 
tony  in  Wiltshire,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  liruadchalk  i? 
the  same  county,  where  Robert  Bateman  Wray  wa>  Ics 
on  Ihe  10th  of  Match.  171S.  Both  on  the  fldher'a  mud  the 
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mother's  tide  he  was  alHed  to  wme  of  the  be^  ramilir in 
the  county.  He  wa»  fourth  io  descent  fiom  Sir  William 
Wny  of  Glentworth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Bart,  who 
was  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  lord-chief-justice  of 
England.  His  inother,  whose  maiden  name  wsis  Hynjf, 
viik*  granddaughler  of  Dr.  Byn?,  rector  of  All  Cannings, 
an  ancestor  ol  the  Lords  Torrington,  and  was  connected 
with  the  St.  1m  and  the  Hydea  of  Wihshire,  to  which 
latter  family  belonged  the  celebrated  Lord  (Jlarendon. 
By  this  dcMsent  he  was  iJlied  with  the  late  Sir  Ch&rles 
Wilkins.  [WiLKixs.]  On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
"Wnw .  which  happened  in  1724,  the  widow  and  her  young 
tanuly  wtnt  to  reside  at  Pottem  in  Wiltshire,  where  her 
brothers,  Edward  and  Thomas  Hyng,  then  lived.  Eklward 
was  a  portrait-painter,  who  had  been  a  pupil  and  became 
an  assistant  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  reaado  till  the  daatb  of  that  artist  in  1723.  Sir 
Godflrey  dioirod  hn  eonfldenee  in  Bynsr's  abilitift  by 
fiavinp  directed  in  his  will  that  the  por1:a/s  -.vhich  his 
sjttenihad  contracted  for  should  be  finished  bv  Hyng. ' 

During  the  years  occupied  n  lu-  t.  diication  Wray  learnt, 
under  the  tuition  of  hii  unck  Edwattl,  to  draw  the  human 
figure  with  grace  and  precision ;  and  eequifcd  Mch  a 
taate  fi>r  the  fine  wti.  that  when  it  became  neeeeHiy  for 
him  to  meke  ohoiee  of  a  profession,  he  aeleeted  that  of 
seal-engraving,  an  art  which  at  that  time  was  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  the  delineation  of  heraldic  fijiures  and 
was  open  therefore  to  great  improvement,  otfcnnc;  some 
encouragement  to  his  ambilion,  as  well  as  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  maintenance.  To  learn  the  mechMieal 
]«rt  of  the  huiioeii  he  wei  pieced  under  e  aeel^cngfrnver* 
named  OoaMt,  leeidiiif  in  Berwick  Street,  Soho.  where 
his  rapid  progresH  excited  a  degree  of  jealousy  that  ted  to 
a  speedy  dissohition  of  the  connection.  Altliout:h  Mr. 
Wr.iy  betran  by  ent^raving  the  types  of  antient  heraldry  as 
sculptured  on  the  tombs  and  seals  of  the  middle  ages,  his 
innate  taste,  fostered  by  the  aoeiety  of  the  painters  whom 
he  met  at  hii  unele'a  home,  and  stimulated  by  a  con- 
templetioit  of  the  wortci  of  the  antienls.  soon  prompted 
hUn  to  a  nobler  field  of  exertii  ;i,  a:i  1  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate, if  he  could  not  rival,  the  productions  of  the  Greek 
masters,  nnw.  whili>t  he  continued  to  prosccule,  or  at 
least  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  common  works 
required  by  his  employers,  his  choicer  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  delineatioa  tk  nature,  and  especially  of  the  human 
figure,  until  he  had  euoeeeded  in  tepneenting  some  of  the 
t  listmguished  persona'-t  s  of  English  hisilory.  or  remains 
ol  anticnt  sculpture,  or  the  ideal  deMs:ns  of  modern  con- 
temporary artists. 

Before  Mr.  Wray  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year 
he  had  executed  the  front  ihce  and  one  of  the  profile's  of 
Milton,  and  io  another  the  eeoond  profile.  Mr.  Taasie,  of 
Soho  Square,  who  had  recently  invented  a  method  of 
'o'uini;  aniieiit  entrraved  ireni'*,  was  so  much  im[i-<'^-^!;.t 
.vitii  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wray ".s  works  of  the  same  kiiid.ttiiit 
le  wild  copies  ui'  them  together  withlliosc  of  his  own  col- 
lection. Mr.  Wi ay's  name  thus  became  extemsivelv  known, 
food  his  orir^inal  productions  were  sought  after  witn  avidity 
'ven  in  Italv.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Heniy, 
•isrhth  Lofd  Arundel,  Tinted  Rome  to  collect  works  of  art 
or  tlie  purpose  of  decoratinirhis  new  mansion  ofWardour, 
le  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  fame  of  a  man  who  was 
hen  residing  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  <^ates  in  Eng- 
aiui ;  for  in  the  year  175d,  al!«;r  a  rejiideuce  uf  more  tlian 
iiirty  years  in  London,  circumstances  had  induced  Mr. 
VrAV  to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  to  fix  himself  at  a  house 
o  Church  StiMtt  Skfisbuty.  To  an  artist  of  the  celebrity 
.  hie  h  he  had  now  aoquired*  loeality  of  abode  was  of  little 
iioment. 

It  was  at  Salisbury  that  he  produced  some  of  his  best 
rorks,  and  tlui»e  oa  which  his  reputation  with  puitterity 
rill  ehiefiy  depend.  The  difficulty  of  engraving  figures  on 
lard  atones  in  the  manner  of  the  antient  Greeks  u  shown  I 
y  its  rarity  in  modem  times ;  and  although  it  has  been 
ultivntcd  in  Italy  with  great  aucceia,  in  England  Wray 
scarcely  had  a  rival.   If  some  of  the  Italians  have  sur- 
passed him  in  facility  of  execution,  and  in  tlie  number  of  ^ 
heir  works,  none  have  been  hia  superiors  in  expressing 
he  affections,  and  in  female  grace  and  beauty.    That  ,' 
Vn,y  never  acquired  more  than  a  decent  competence  by  t 
it  talents  will  be  easily  imagined,  when  it  is  slated  that 
he  head  of  the  dying  Cleopatra,  which  he  esteemed  the 
aost  perfect,  as  it  was  the  moat  difficult  of  Ma  iroriifl»  was 


sold  to  the  duke  of  Northomberlaod  for  201.  But  in  no 
branch  of  art  were  the  ialnninflf  native  titiile  veiy  libe> 
rally  lewaided  in  tboae  times,  esoept  in  aome  mo  in* 

stancM. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Wray'S 
works,  and  they  are  here  placed  in  the  order  in  which  their 
merit  is  supposed  by  some  competent  judges  to  rank: — 
1,  Dyintf  Cleopatra;  2,  Medusa's  Head,  a  copy  from  the 
Strozzi  Medusa;  3,  a  Magdalen;  4,  Flora;  5,  Madonna; 
6,  ideal  female  head  ;  7,  ditto ;  8,  ditto ;  9,  Milton,  front 
face;  10,  Milton,  profile;  11,  ditto;  12, Cicero;  13,  Pope; 
14,  Shakspere ;       Zin^ara  ;  IC.  Antinous. 

Mr.  Wray  died  at  SaHsbury,  in  the  year  1770,  in  tlie 
sixtv-tifth  vear  of  Ids  age. 

WRAY.'  [Hay.] 

WRECK.  rSHirmncs.] 

WREIUN.  [8HW)iawM.J 

WREN.— Tfae  Wrens  form  a  group  of  small  insessonal 

birds. 

Linnaeus  placed  the  true  Wrens  amoog  his  MoiaciUee. 

Meyer  arran&;ed  them  in  the  thild  aubOlte,  SUMulmt 
of  his  fitUi  order,  Otcitu*. 

Cuvier  gave  thm  a  fim  IKlder  his  Hec-fins  (Motactlla, 
Linn.\  with  the  generic  names  of  Seguiut,  Cuv.,  and 
TS-o'lodytei,  Cuv. 

They  appear  in  the  method  of  Vieillot  as  members  of 
his  twentieth  family,  Chantmrt,  and  in  Itis  second  tribe, 
Aiiisodiiclyli . 

M.  Temminck  places  them  under  his  eighteenth  genua, 
Bec^n  {Sylvin,  Lath.). 

Their  position  in  the  amnfement  of  Mr.  Vigors  is  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Svtvuox. 

M.  T,atrcille  makes  them  members  of  the  second fionly, 
Dfiiiii  itsti  t'fi,  of  his  second  order,  Pasxercnu  v. 

The  position  assitfned  to  the  subl'amily  'i'i  '.^ l' !■ ''lylintP,  or 
Wrens,  by  Mr.  Swaiuson,  is  between  the  Uttttnte  (Nut* 
hatches  and  the  AmAocfme  (Ospeekcr)^  is  the  biniljr 
Certhimio!, 

The  fbllowin^  is  his  eharaeter  of  the  Troglod^thutv^ 

Feet  with  the  tarsus  1  < -lt,  i  than  the  binrl  tor-,  which  is  hut 
slightly  developed.  i.uteial  toes  nearly  ec^ual,  and  cleft  to 
their  base.   The  tenuirostral  division. 

The  genera  which  Mr.  Swainion  arrangee  under  this 
subfamily  are  thus  diaracteriaed^- 
Plutyunu,  Sw. 
Gffi"ric  Character. — Bill  moderate,  straight,  com- 
pressed, verv  hii;h  at  the  base  of  the  culmen.  which  is 
there  slight^  eibbous,  and  divides  the  frontal  feathers. 
Upper  mandible  distinctly  notched.  Nostrils  Tery  large, 
basal,  protected  by  a  scale-like  convex  membrane.  rVontal 
feathers  stiff,  setaceous,  narrow,  and  sometimes  reflected 
forwards.  W'iusrs  remarkably  short  and  rounded,  very 
convex.  Tail  (typically)  leugtheiied  and  graduated  ;  the 
feathers  very  soft  and  broad.  Feet  very  large.  Middle 
toe  as  long  as  the  tarsus ;  lateral  toes  equal,  and  cleft  at 
their  base;  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  All  the 
claws  comnressed,  and  but  slightly  curved ;  the  three  an- 
terior small,  the  posterior  twice  as  long.  (Sw.) 

Jjncatit\f,  South  .'\merica. 

Example,  Ptatyurut  comicuiatut, 
l«rte<Aiirii».Vieill. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  lengthened,  much  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed,  straicrht,  or  very  slightly  curved : 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandil  Ir  slightly  reflexed,  and  ob- 
solctely  notched  ;  the  base  rattier  broaid.  Wings  and  tail 
moderate,  rounded.  Feet  large,  strong.  Tarsus  length- 
ened, much  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  but  euual  to  the 
middle  one.  Lateral  toes  equal.  Hind  claw  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  anterior  onct:  all  the  clawa  fUlly 
curved.  (.Sw.) 

lA)>:alitv. — Amenc  I 

Example,  Thriothurus  ludoviciantu. 

Trogtodytet,  Linn. 
.  Gieuerae  Gjkariieier.i--^ill  short)  slender,  tungnHuA, 
like  that  of  a  Sytvia.  Both  man^bles  entire.  Winn 

very  •<\)vr\  nnJ  rounded.  Tail  short,  narrow,  rounded. 
Legs  iiRiuerate,  Toes  long;  middle  toe  &a  long  as  the 
tarsus ;  lateral  toes  equal ;  hinder  toe  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.  Anterior  cluws  small,  equal :  hinder  toe  sliorter 
than  the  tarsus.  Anterior  claws  small,  equal ;  posterior 
claw  much  krger :  all  the  claws  broad  and  fully  curved. 
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Ltx^alilies. — Europe  ;  America. 
Example,  Trnglotlyles  Europnnu. 

Lfichmui,  Sw. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  nearly  strai)?ht ;  the 
culmen  gently  inc-liningf  towards  the  tip.  which  is  entire  ; 
the  j^nya  straight.  VVings  short,  rounded ;  the  first  and 
second  quilla  graduated.  Tail  sot\,  short,  slender,  rounded  ; 
the  tip  ovate,  but,  with  the  shail.  forming  a  fine  soft 
point  beyond  the  webs.  Tarsua  lengthened.  Middle  toe 
longest ;  lateral  toe  much  shorter,  and  very  unequal ;  the 
outer  longest,  and  .^lightly  connected  to  the  middle  ;  inner 
toe  shortest,  and  cleft  to  the  base  ;  hinder  toe  shorter  than 
the  tarsus.    All  the  claws  slightly  curved.  (Sw.) 

Local  Uu. — Brazil.  ' 

Example,  Lochmia  sfjuamulata. 

Tichodroma,  111. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  long,  slightly  arched, 
cylindrical ;  the  base  angulated  ;  the  tip  depreaned.  Nos- 
trils naked.  Feet  long  and  slender.  Exterior  toe  united 
to  the  base  of  the  middle  ;  hinder  toe  with  the  claw  very 
long.  Wings  lengthened,  broad ;  the  firet  quill  spurious, 
the  second  and  third  graduated,  the  three  next  longest. 
Tail  short,  round,  broad,  and  soft.  (Sw.) 

Locality. — Europe. 

Example,  Tichoaroma  muraria.    \  Crkeper.] 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  G'oldcn-c retted  Wrens,  or 
Gold-crests,  as  he  terms  them,  among  the  Sylviad*. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  in  his  '  Birds  of 
Europe  and  North  America,'  places  the  genus  Troglodytes, 
of  which  he  records  one  European  and  three  American 
specie-s,  next  to  the  genus  Certhia,  in  his  subfamily  Ct- 
tninte ;  and  he  makes  Regnlus,  of  which  he  notices  three 
European  and  three  American  species,  the  first  genus  of 
his  subfamily  Parinre.  Regulus,  in  the  Prince's  arrange- 
ment, is  immediately  followed  by  Pants. 

The  Troelodytinee  of  Mr.  (».  R.  Gray  form  the  seventh 
and  last  subfamily  of  his  family  Certhidof,  and  comprise 
the  following; 

Onera. 

Bhinoerypta,  G.  K.  Gray.  Mennra,  Dav.  Pteroptochns, 
Kittl.  Srytiihjius,  Gould.  Microura,  (Jould.  MernlnTts, 
Less.  Thriothurus,  Vieill.  Camyylurhynrhus.  Spix. 
/{hamphoca-ntu,  Vieill.,  and  Troglodytes,  L'uv. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  this  gioup  by  examples  of  the 
genera  Troglodytes  and  Ri-gulus. 

Troglodytes. 

Example,  Troglodytes  eurojxEus,  Moiucilia  trvglndytes, 
Limi. 

Description. — Male. — Upper  parts  brown,  marked  with 
very  narrow  transverse  stripes,  wliich  are  disposed  on  the 
top  of  the  back;  quilla  marked  externally  with  alternate 
black  and  rusty  spots;  tail  coverts  and  feathers  stripeil 
transversely  with  black;  above  the  eyes  a  narrow  while 
band  ;  throat  and  breast  greyish  buH"  or  white ;  all  the 
posterior  parts  brown,  marked  with  white  spots  and  blnck 
transverse  stripes.   Total  length  within  four  inches. 

Female  rather  leas  than  the  male,  with  the  tints  more 
rusty  and  the  transverse  stripes  leas  strongly  m:u-ked. 

This  is  the  Troglodyte,  Roytelet,  lieu/  de  Dieu,  Berirhot, 
and  Roy  Rertaud  of  the  French  ;  Reillo,  Regillo.  Rectino, 
Reatin,  Fiorrarino,  Sericcioln,  Re  if ucceili,  and  S/jucca- 
frutte  of  the  Italians ;  Nelle  Konge  of  Brunnich ;  Schnee- 
kofiing,  Konickerl,  and  Zaunsrhlup/rel  of  Kramer;  Zaun 
Sanger  of  Meyer;  Haus  und  IValdzaunk'onig  of  Brehm  ; 
Wren,  Vraun  or  Ran,  Cutty,  Katy  or  Kitty  Wren,  and 
Kitty  of  the  modem  British  ;  Dryic  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. —  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  Iceland,  Greenland.  The  Faroe  Islands.  Re- 
sid«Mit  in  Sweden.  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, Orkney  and  Shetland.  Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 
Smyrna.  Trebizond. 

Habits. — This  familiar  little  bird,  which  has  become 
sacred,  like  the  robin,  from  the  confidence  which  it  shows 
in  courting  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  creeps  about  the 
hedges,  making  small  flights  and  in  its  search  for  insects 
trenerally  entering  the  lower  part  of  the  hedge  and  work- 
mg  upwards.  Like  the  robin,  it  will  sing  cheerily  even 
in  mid  winter,  but  the  frost  and  snow  are  sometimes  too 
much  for  it,  and  the  little  creature  perishes  with  cold, 
which  however  it  avoids  by  roosting  in  warm  cattle-sheds, 
or  the  sake  of  the  animal  Wat  of  the  inmates,  and  in  other 
sheltered  places. 

The  ne*t  i^  placed  variously,  according  to  circumstances. 


Linnteus  says  *  nidificat  sub  terra,'  and  it  lias  been  som^ 
times  fount!  in  a  bank  or  old  road.  The  materials  gcno 
rally  vary  with  the  situation.  Thus  if  the  nest  be  bmit 
against  the  side  of  a  hayrick,  hay  it  used  ;  if  ag&irut  the 
trunk  of  a  moss-grown  tree,  that  mos*  is  employed.  It  ii 
large  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  and  the  shape  is  generally 
oval,  the  top  being  in  the  form  of  a  dome  and  the  entrance 
b^  a  small  hole  at  the  side  or  aometimes  at  one  end. 
I'eathers  generally  form  the  lining.  Seven,  ten,  and  eroi 
more  eggs,  white,  with  a  few  pale  red  spots  but  sometioMa 
spotless,  are  here  deposited,  and  about  ten  days  suffice  for 
hatching  the  brood,  sixteen  of  which,  it  is  asberted,  hare 
been  seen  in  one  nest,  a  large  family  for  the  diminutive 
parents  to  rear.  But  they  are  most  as&iduous  in  collecting 
food  for  their  young,  and  though  the  incubation  is  •hori, 
the  female  sits  very  close,  depending  for  her  sul>sistence 
upon  the  male,  who  is  in  constant  attendance  on  her. 
Insects  and  worms  are  tlicir  food. 

Tlie  feathers  in  a  wren's  tail  make  a  killing  trout-fly  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 

In  the  '  Portraits  d'Oyseaux  *  (1567)  the  following  qua 
train  appears  under  the  cut  of  this  species : — 

*  C«t  oy«rlrt,  qu'oo  nominv  Ruj-telvt. 
Rowntrv  I'AikIl'  a  <loli«t  el  qncrrlU?. 
T<>'isi»itr>  nt  n).  Unl  muVr,  <}Ur  ftm^Ilc  : 
El  tOQiionn  cna'ote,  ayroanl  n(re  wiilrt.' 

The  first  lines  allude  to  the  old  fable  of  the  enmitr 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  wren  and  thr 
eagle.  • 


rbe  Wmn. 

Regulus. 

Example,  Regular  rristatus,  Mntaeilla  Regulus,  linn. 

Description. — Old  .V- 7^.  — Upper  parts  of  the  body  t' 
an  olive  hue,  siighfiy  tiii^rd  with  yellowish:  tvro  whiitii!: 
transverse  bunds  on  the  winirs  ;  feathers  on  the  top  of  \Y<  ' 
head  long,  rather  locso,  of  a  bright  orange  yellow,  ap- 
jiroaching  to  a  golden  colour;  on  each  side  of 'the  head  i  , 
single  black  band  extondinc  to  the  occiput ;  feathen  H 
the  base  of  the  bill,  reirion  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  ntcL 
and  lower  parts  ash-coloured,  slightly  shaded  with  rcs-r 
olive  ;  quills  and  tail-feathers  grey-brown,  bordered  etter-  | 
nally  with  a  colour  inclining  to  olive  and  internally  in*i:  I 
wbifish  :  iris  deep  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  blaekish.  Trta.^  j 
length  about  three  inches  and  a  half.  J 

In  the  Female  the  crest,  m&tead  of  being  oranse.  Hk  ■ 
that  of  the  male.  Is  of  a  lemon  colour;  the  bhirk  bxa! 
which  borders  it  laterally  is  less  wide,  and  all  the  co1<tc* 
of  the  plumage  are  less  vivid. 

In  the  Voting  the  loose  plumes  of  the  crest  art  crr<-i. 
approaching  to  olive :  it  is  only  after  the  first  mootf  loa- 
the sexes  arc  distinguishable. 

Varieties. — Top  of  the  head  azure-blue:  a  le«  rv 
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Whty  hm  fl»  held  and  part  of  the  plumage  whitWi : 
•Bother  has  the  crest  of  a  livid  yellow.  I'Tcmm.^ 

Geographical  Distribution. — M.  Teniininck  staUs  that 
this  species  is  sufficiently  common  in  all  the  cumitrics  of 
Europe  up  to  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
RuMia,  SlMria,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Dnoniaik,  but  from 
tbcN  mora  northem  localitia  toefe  appears  to  be  a  kind 
ofantnanwl  mtgntion  to  the  moie  temperate  pails  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fiiirly  spread  over  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  is  (buiul  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  It  has  been  reccivetl  IV' m  IVebizond.  Edwards 
looked  on  it  as  inhabiting  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  it  has 
Wn  Mon  in  Japan. 

TUi  ipedM  u  the  RoHelet  and  Boiiitef  huppi  of  the 
FNBch,  and  Petnumt  thlnka,  with  reaaon  in  onr  ojj^moo, 
that  it  is  the  SouMe  or  Soucie  of  Belon  ;  it  is  the  Regolo, 
Re  (fuccelli  col  ciuffo,  Reatlino,  and  Fior-rancin  of  the 
Italians;  Kntigsfngul  of  the  Swedes;  Fufsh^-K'mgf  of 
Brunnich ;  Feu!(/e^on^en  of  Walter ;  Gekr'onler  Sdngfr, 
Sommer  ZatinhM-m^,  Nordisches  mffrankopftget  und 
GoUkoffflget  GMkanchen  of  the  Oermans;  uMdhannel 
Ot  Kiainer;  Oold-cre$hd  Wrm,  OoUen<re$Ud  Wrtn, 
Gdden-croumed  Wrm,  and  Kingh  t  of  the  modem  Brittdl ; 
Vswigw  and  Smcigw  of  the  antient  Britiyh. 

Ifnbits,  Food,      — This  beautiful  and  aetivc  little  bird, 

hich  is  a  constant  resident  in  these  islands,  tuay  be  fre- 
quently seen  buaj^  amon^  the  branches,  especial  of  some 
laroh  or  fir,  niamng  actively  along  and  clearing  away  the 
imaels.  It  ii  ikr  from  nncoimnon  roand  T^chm ;  and  if 

tllll  olWilfCI  approach  caulion^ly  and  stand  still,  he  may 
wateh  its  motions  wjthjn  a  NtTV  few  feet  without  disturb- 
Vag  it. 

Pennant  says  that  he  saw  this  bird  suspended  in  the  air 
for  a  considerable  time  <y|ier  ft  bush  in  flower,  sin^ng  veiv 
mdodioudj,  Imt  with  %vmyuk  note,  not  diffenng  much 
fW>m  that  of  the  Common  Wren.  Colonel  Monti^  states 

that  a  Gn!den-cre?ted  Wren,  which  had  lost  its  mate  and 
never  found  another,  toTitiiuud  to  sin?  from  Ma.\  to  the 
end  of  Au£:u^^t.    On  tli-.'  co;i1run-,  anuther  of  the  same 
species,  that  took  possession  of  A  fir-tree  in  his  garden, 
ceased  its  notes  as  soon  as  the  young  were  hatched.  This 
little  flmiiljr  gave  Montagu  tlu  opportunity  of  writing  one 
of  his  most  interestinf?  descriptions  of  the  naKts  of  birds : — 
'  When  first  1  discovered  the  nest,  I  thought  it  a  favour- 
able opportunity,'  wiys  Montai^i.  '  to  become  acquainted 
\vith  s-ome  of  the  manners  of  'his  minute  species,  and  to 
endeavour  to  discoTer  wliether  the  male  ever  sung  by  way 
of  instructing  die  JOOBg  ones.   Aceordin^'ly  I  took  the 
neat  when  the  young  were  about  six  days  did,  placed  it  in 
A  small  bsriiet,  and  by  degrees  enticed  the  old  ones  to  my 
^udy  window;  and  afler  they  became  familiar  with  that 
sittiation,  the  t)a.sket  wa.s  placed  vithin  tlie  window,  then 
:it   the  ()])jK)-ii(e  sule  nf  llu'  rciom.     It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  the  female  seemed  regardless  of  danger  from  her 
affection  to  bar  joung,  yet  tlie  male  never  onc  e  ventured 
Within  the  room,  and  yet  would  constantly  feed  them  wliile 
they  remained  at  the  outride  of  the  window :  on  the  ooo- 
Ijary,  the  female  would  feed  them  at  the  table  at  which  I 
sat,  and  even  while  I  held  the  nest  in  my  hand,  provided 
I  remained  motionless.    But  on  moving  my  head  one  day, 
while  she  was  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  which  I  held  in  my 
Isftnd,  she  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  mistook  the  open 
part  of  the  window,  anocKed  herself  agwiat  the  glass,  and 
Tuy  breatiilesB  on  the  floor  fbr  some  nme.  However,  re- 
foverini,'  a  little,  she  made  her  escape,  and  in  nhnut  an 
ticiur  aller  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  her  return,  and 
»*hie  would  after\vards  frequently  feed  tlie  young  while  I 
lield  the  nest  in  my  hand.   The  male  bird  constantly 
B4.tended  the  female  in  her  flight  to  and  fro,  but  never 
ventured  bqrond  the  window-fnune :  nor  did  be  latterly 
ever  appesr  with  food  in  his  WH.  He  never  uttered  any 
note  but  when  the  female  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  only  a 
s»mall  chirp.    At  first  there  were  ten  young  in  the  nest, 
Ijvit.  prol)ablyfor  want  of  the  male's  assistance  in  providing 
food,  two  died.   The  visits  of  the  female  were  generally 
-c^peated  ^  tiM  ipM»  Of  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two 
Ti  inutesy  or,  upon  an  avenge,  thirty-six  timet  in  an  hour ; 
I  rid  this  eontinned  fhll  rixleen  hours  in  a  day,  which,  ff 
^  rjually  divided  between  th«i  sight  yonnt:  ones,  eac  li  would 
-4^*-five  seventy-two  feeds  in  the  day  ;  the  whole  aiuounting 
<-»    five  hundred  and  seventy-six.    From  examination  of 
food,  which,  by  accident,  now  and  then  dropped  into 
neit,  I  Jd^M  mnB  tiMie  wdghed  that  each  ned 


a  quarter  of  a  grain  upon  a  medium ;  so  tfiat  each  young 

one  was  supplied  with  eighteen  grains'  weight  in  a  day; 
and  a^  the  young  birds  weighed  about  seventy-seven 
grains  at  the  time  they  began  to  perch,  tlu y  i nnsumcd 
nearly  their  weight  of  food  in  four  days  at  that  time.  I 
could  always  perceive,  by  ttia  animatit  i.  ui  tl^c  young 
broody  when  the  old  one  was  coming^probably  some  low 
note  inffieated  her  approach ;  and,  in  an  instant,  every 
mouth  wa«  open  to  receive  the  insect  morsel.  Hut  there 
appeared  no  regidarity  in  the  suppiv  ijiven  by  the  parent 
bird  ;  .sometime--  tin:  ^aule  \\a>  led  two  or  three  times  suc- 
cessively ;  and  1  generally  obserN  cd  that  the  strongest  got 
most,  being  able  to  reach  farthest,  the  old  one  delivenng 
it  to  ttie  mouth  nearest  to  her;  a«id  after  each  feed  she 
waited  a  while  to  see  if  any  mutod.' 

Mr.  Yarrcll  remarks  that  the  nest  is  placed  under  a 
blanch  of  fir.  and  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  bouirh, 
being  suppoiicd  by  two  or  three  of  tlie  laterally  divir^Mng 
and  pendent  twigs,  wliich  are  interwoven  with  the  mo^s  of 
wlucn  ttie  outside  of  tfw  ncst  is  principally  composed. 
This  accords  with  onr  own  general  observations ;  tmt  we 
have  seen  the  nest,  wiUi  y«Mnig  in  it,  in  a  tallyew  hedge. 

Its  most  frerjuent  lining  OOOalstS  Of  fttthcrs.   The  «ggS  WO 

pale  reddish  white.  « 

The  cut  of  tlK'  '  Soucir,'  in  the  '  Portraits  d'QysMltt,* 
has  the  following  quatrain  bent  at h  it : — 

'  Di  loua  oywau*  Vojim- m  i>Iui  |>lriu  i)a  la|« 
E*t  la  Soiieir  li  inl.iiii  mt  [■".  i  lit-miat, 

U  M  peta  l>luii  i)ii'aiiUc  ijuc  lUD  T«]r«.* 


Tliis  bird  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  rarer  Firt* 
crested  If  reti,  Regulits  ignicaptHus,  Roitelrt  triple  ban' 
dean  of  Temmiock,  which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Britain. 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  bishop  of  BIy,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  I^cis  Wren,  a  mercer  in  London,  where  he  was  bom, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  Cheap,  on  the  3rd  December, 
1585.  He  wa-H  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
on  the  23ixl  .Tune,  IWJl  ;  was  elected  fellow  on  9th  March, 
1005;  and  took  his  detriee  of  M..\  on  2nd  July.  ITjOS.  He 
entered  mto  holy  orders  in  161U.  In  1«314  he  wa*  pre- 
sented with  tha  notory  of  Teversham  in  Cambiiiigeshire. 
In  1621  he  wae  appointed  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles.  He 
attended  the  prince  in  his  strange  journey  into  Spain  in 
162.3,  and  having  thus  had  opportunities  possessed  by 
scarcely  any  other  ehnrehman  of  asccrtaininp  the  opinions 
and  feehng's  of  him  who  w.a.s  afterwards  to  be  king,  he  ac- 
quired an  influence  with  the  clergy,  which  made  him  one 
of  the  nudn  ewiaes  of  the  calainitieB  whiohsoon  afteiwuds 
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nvcrl  nk  it.  Jn  lfi?:"j  hp  was  made  deaii  of  Windsor  and 
Wi  lvtrliampt  tn,  ai  d  in  1(32;)  one  of  the  judf^es  of  the 
Star-Chamb€r.  Hu  alN  '  "harles  I.  on  hi»  visit  to  S[  ot- 
iand  in  1633,  but  he  failed  to  sound  the  reiijjous  Ifuhnps 
of  the  people  of  that  country  so  accurateljr  he  had  dom- 
thoie  of  bit  Tvpi  master.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
mad*  biahop  of  Herrfl)rd«'uid  tramltted  oa  5th  Decem- 
ber, 1^,  to  Norwich,  and  on  5th  May,  163«,  to  Ely.  He 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Scottish  Service- 
Book,  or  Liturpy,  the  reading  ol  which  in  Edinburgh  in  ! 
1637  occasioned  those  riots  which  were  followed  by  the 
rabseription  of  the  Covenant,  and  finally  led  to  the  groat 
civil  i«ir.  Oa  the  ISth  December,  1640,  Hampden  was 
tent  by  the  Oommont  on  %  mcHage  to  the  I/ords  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  there  were  'certain  informations  of  a 
hi^h  nature'  aijainst  Wren,  'concerning  the  setting  up  of' 


hi^h 

idolatry  and  superstition  in  divers  places,  and  exercisintr 
some  acts  of  it  m  his  own  pe.^on,  with  divers  other  matters 
of  great  importance  ;  and  that  they  have  information  like- 
wiK  tbit  he  endeavown  an  escape."   An  ansver  was  re- 
turned, that  bo  had  been  ordered  to  find  bail  in  10,000/. 
to  attend  the  judgment  of  parliament.    Acoording  to 
a  paper  preserved  in  the  'ParentaKa'  of  his  nephew, 
the  artieles  ol"  impeachment  intended  to  he  {^ri'senteil 
against  him  related  to  such  charges  as  thu  railing;  in  nf  the 
■duur*  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  other  matters  of 
cerainoidB]*  wbich  afterwards  became  part  of  the  uniform  ' 
obiervanee  of  tiie  ehnreh  of  England.   There  is  no  doubt  j 
however  that  the  real  ground  of  the  charge  agpnst  him 
was  the  despotic  enforcement  of  his  own  view*  in  clerical  | 
matters,  lor  Clarendon,  who  praises  his  learning,  says  he  ; 
was  a  own  *of  severe  sour  nature,'  and  c  harges  him  with  i 
bftTillf  aovezatioualy  enforced  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  y^g^— ^  Mkinst  the  Flemish  refiigees  and  other  dis-  ; 
wnteri,     to  drive  many  of  thom  flwm  hi*  diocese.  The  j 
articles  of  impeachment  were  not  parancd,  but  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  Restoration  of  1680, 
when  he  was  replaced  in  his  see.    He  framed  the  form  of  ; 

Srayer  used  on  the  29th  of  May  in  commemoration  of  the 
:estoration.  He  died  on  the  aith  April,  1G07.  He  built 
the  chapel  at  Pembroke  UalU  Cambridge,  of  which  his 
nephew  flir  Christopher  Wren  via  the  architect.  Of  a 
few  doctrinal  and  controversial  punphleta  which  he  left 
behind  him,  the  title*  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  'Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.' 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  eldest  Ron  of  IJistiop  Wren,  was 
bom  at  Cambridge,  in  1629.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  was  also  secretary  to  the  eari 
of  darendon,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  of  York.  He 
died  in  1672.  Matthew  Wren  was  the  author  of  *  Con- 
siderati-ius  on  Mr.  Harrington's  Oommonwealth  of  Oceana, 
re^traii.cd  to  the  iirst  Part  of  the  Preliminaries'  London, 
16;j7,  8vo.,  put  lished  anonymously  ;  '  Monarchy  asserted. 
t)r  the  State  of  Monarchical  and  f^opular  Government ,  .^\ 
Vindication  of  tlie  Consideration^t  u;x>n  Mr.  Harrington's 
Oeeana,*  O^ord,  1659,  8vo. ;  London,  1660,  «vo. ;  '  On 
the  Origin  uid  IVogreii  of  the  Revolutions  in  England,'  in 
Gutch  s  •  Collectanea  Curiosa,'  vol.  i.,  1781.   (Watt's  Bjb- 

lint  hern  Brilntiriirti.) 

WRKN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER,  bom  a!  E»st  Knoyle, 
Wilts,  October  20th,  lti32,  was  of  good  family.  Inung  the 
wn  of  Dr.  Christopher  W^ren,  chaplain  in  ordinarv  to 
Charles  I.,  and  dean  of  Windsor;  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Nlat- 
thew  Wren,  nioecinTely  biahop  of  Hereford,  Norwich,  and 
Ely :  and  from  the  fbmer  of  uieM  he  eeene  to  have  in* 
herited  a  taste  for  scientific  and  literary  studies,  that  of 
architecture  included  That  he  was  initiated  into  archi- 
tecture by  parental  example  is  highly  probable,  smce  he 
was  not  educated  professionally  to  the  practice  of  it,  but 
applied  himself  to  it  onlv  theoretically,  and  might  never 
have  dirtimpiiahed  himieu  in  it  if  imailiar  ciicumrtaooee 
had  not  led  to  the  exeidae  of  hit  talents. 

Though  in  his  childhood  of  weak  bodily  constitution, 
Wren  was  of  most  precocious  mind,  and  that  too  as  youtli- 
ful  genius  most  r.;  . '\  lispl.-iys  itself — not  in  poetic  fancy 
and  feeling,  but  in  the  abstruser  paths  of  scienc  e  and  phi- 
loaophy.  In  fact  it  almost  partakes  of  the  marvellous  when 
we  are  toki  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  invented  an  aa- 
trononneal  imtmment,  a  pneomstie  engine,  and  another 
instrument  of  use  in  gnomonics.  These  inventions  prn 
oably  served  no  other  end  than  that  of  causing  him  to  be 
i«gard«!d  ai>  a  prodigy  ;  and  the  fame  thus  acquired  no 
doubt  helped  to  procure  for  him  at  Oxford,  where  he 


was  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  Cm> 
Icse  in  his  fourteenth  ye«r,  the  notice  of  Dr.  Wtlkiw 
[WiLKiNs],  and  Scth  Wood,  Savilian  professor  nf  a* 
tronouiy.  A  pliiloatopher  and  mathematician  of  the 
of  sixteen  was  a  phenomenon ;  and  even  before  then  h« 
had  been  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy,  aad 
had  been  employed  by  ?ir  Charles  Scarborough  as  his  de- 
monstrating assistant  While  at  Oxford  he  associated  with 
Hooke  (whom  he  assisted  in  his '  Micrographia')  and  ^htr 
scientific  men,  wliose  meetings  laid  the  foundation  ofthf 
future  Royal  Society.  la  ItiW  he  vihm  elected  a  F«Uow  oi 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

By  the  time  he  was  twentv-four  he  was  koown  to  xhi 
learned  of  Europe  bv  his  vanous  IheoricSt  tnventiona,  at  d 
improvements.    In  August,  IG57,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professor's  chair  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College.  Lca- 
don,  and  three  years  after  to  that  of  the  Savilian  profes»or  a! 
Oxford,  when  he  resigned  the  Gresliam  chair.     Oa  tht 
establishment  of  the  I^yal  Society  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, Wren  contritnited  not  a  little  to  the  reputation  «A 
tlmt  body.  Thus  far  therefbrt  he  had  attained  to  high 
eminence  among  his  contemporaries,  but  it  was  sock 
that  he  might  nave  remained  known  only  to  a  lew. 
whereas  at  present  his  celebrity  as  an  architect  hi» 
swallowed  up  all  his  other  titles  to  distinction.    At  that 
time  his  architectural  genius  had  hardly  dawned,  and  :t 
was  probably  chiefly  owing  to  his  general  reputation  iat 
Bcientifie  skill  that  he  was  appointed  by  CniricaII..ii 
1661,  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  surveys-general 
and  was  commissioned  in  1663  to  survey  and  report  upoa 
St.  Paul's  (Jathedral,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration,  or 
rather  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  body  of  the  fabnc  »  » 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  Corinthian  colonnade  added  to  it  Ir 
Jon^.    This  scheme  met  with  considerable  oppositi'iQ 
both  fh>m  the  clergy  and  the  citizens,  tiiere  being  etror  c 
prejudices  amongst  the  latter  against  destroying  the  oic 
edifice  ;  at  least  earnest  wishes  that  tiie  tower  sbould  b 
still  preserved.    Dissensions  and  protracted  discusetomv 
and  delay  of  course,  were  the  consequence,  and  noth:r-c 
was  done.   But  if  this  undertaking:  seemed  likely  to  be 
'  postponed  indefinitely,  if  not  to  fiail  to  the  ground 
'  gcther,  Wren  had  in  the  mean  time  been  emploved 
some  other  buildings — the  Sheklonian  Theatre  at  Chdaii 
(1664-9),  and  the  Library  and  Neville's  Court,  at  Triwtt 
College,  Cambridge.    In  the  same  interval,  and  dur  nt  'iw 
squabbles  on  the  subjccl  of  St.  I'aul  s,  he  visited  P».i> 
(1665),  where  the  works  of  the  Louvre  were  then  in  p- 
grcss,  and  he  had  begun  to  draw  up  some  otMervatiom  c 
the  state  of  architecture  ia  lhat  capital,  but  h«  anh^ 
Innately  never  published  or  completed  them.  At  theberr- 
ning  of  the  following  year  he  returned  home,  but  fo-r' 
matters  neither  settled  nor  likely  to  be  settled  in  U  i:.ini  ■ 
St.  Paul's.    At  length  the  events  and  accidents  by  nb 
architectural  undertakings  are  so  greatly  controlled,  put* 
end  to  all  discussion  and  all  perplexity  as  to  retaini^f  an 

Sart  of  the  old  fabric.  Political  events  had  fkwOstic 
ones's  plans  for  the  Palace  of  Whitehall ;  an  event  of  t 
different  nature,  most  calamitous  in  itself  at  the  time.  H> 
pened  most  ojiportunely  for  Wren,  since  the  •  Great  Ft- 
of  T-ondon  not  only  decided  Uiat  St.  Paul's  should  l^e  r- 
tiri'Iy  rebuilt  as  one  consistent  whole,  entirely  of  his  o^i 
idea,  but  also  opened  an  extensive  field  for  hu  takats  * 
various  other  metropolitan  buildings.  One  imnedirt 
la^  our  arising  from  the  conflagratioii  teaa  to  make  a  son} 
of  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  aM  a  plan  for  laying  oot  Iti 
deva.stated  space  in  a  reguhr  ana  commodious  manrr 
vvith  wide  streets  and  piazzas  at  intervals.  [Losoo**. 
112.]  Yet  so  far  was  tms  plan  from  being  adopted,  that  i 
was  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  rebuilding  the  city  '"4 
new  streets  rose  up  in  that  dense  and  intricate  nttur  <i 


naiTOW  iaaes  which  are  now  but  atowly  disappearing  hcCaie 
niodeni  imprcveraents ;  and,  wont  of  all,  instead  et  He 

line  of  spacious  quays  along  the  Thames,  which  t 
proposed,  thu  river  is  entirely  shut  out  from  \:t  ■  > 
wharfs  and  warehouses  in  sudi  manner  as  to  r.  r.^t  -  4.-; 
scheme  for  improvement  to  any  extent  in  regm^  tu  Ji 
banks  hardly  practicable.  It  is  oot  indeed  to  be  v» 
dered  at  that  amidst  aach  a  aeene  of  coafosioa,  mt 
itnder  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  the  citiai^ 
^I'ould  have  paid  no  regard  to  schemes  of  anhiti'  t^ 
magnificence;  still  it  is  to  be  regretted  thai  Ihcy  tLA  '■' 
adopt  some  general  jilan,  providintc  for  ComouidiousDi-^ 
in  the  fir!<t  instance,  and  lor  cmbc!Iishrocot  to  gro«  1 
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Unit  frOitnted  in  his  idea  for  planning  an  entire  city, 
^ncl  doomed  to  see  his  '  Ncsv  London.'  like  Jones's  White- 
lail,  among  the  iliinKs  that  might  have  been,  Wren  was 
■xinpellt  d  to  confine  his  ambition  within  narrower  limit*, 
ind  to  turn  hta  atteotioii  towarda  individual  edifices. 
.\mong  the  earlieit  of  theM  were  the  Rojrtl  Bsbhanare, 
lAlstom-houise  (both  since  deitroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  , 
Femple  Bar,  the  Monument,  and  sionie  churches,  inchuiinij, 
hut  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook  ;  all  of  which  wimc  i nefted 
jcfoie  St.  Paul's  wa:i  begun : — and  previous  to  that  great 
:vent  in  his  profe^isiooM  life,  we  may  here  record  two  in- 
ndeiUs  in  hisDrivate  OM :  in  1072  he  received  the  honour 
>t'  knifHithood ;  md  in  1774  married  a  daughter  of  Mr 
lohn  Coghill,  alter  whoi>e  decease  he  took  for  his  second 
■vifc  a  daughter  of  Viscount  Kitzwilliain,  an  Irish  peer ; 
ind  by  Iwth  these  ladies  lie  had  issue. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  been  idle  in  regard  to  the  in- 
c  tided  cathedral,  but  had  prepared  various  designs  and 
nodeU.  The  one  however  which  he  hinmelf  was  most 
iolicitooi  to  eee  adopted  was  set  ande  for  that  now  exe- 
nted  ;  and  even  there  he  wa*  compelled  to  make  several 
I  iterations  contrary  to  his  iud^ent.  Of  this  last,  plans 
md  other  architectural  drawings  are  so  common  that 
ilmost  any  description  of  it  i»  superfluous,  but  it  ia  oot  so 
\  ith  his  own  favourite  pnyeet,  whieh,  tfaoogh  invtriabJy 
el'erred  to,  has  seldom  been  explained  by  any  drawings  ; 
Ml  which  account  we  here  exhibit  Uie  plan  as  tlie  clearest 
ind  brietot  dowriation  of  it. 


The  composition  is  compact  and  simple,  forming  a 
ngle  general  octagonal  mass,  sunnoonted  by  a  cupola, 
od  oxtcndod  on  its  west  side  bjr  a  portico,  and  a  short 
ive  or  veatibole  within ;  and  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of 

'uy  produced  by  the  alternate  curved  sides  of  the  main 
jdy  of  the  edifice.  Of  this  design  one  great  recom- 
lendation  insisted  upon  by  Wren  was  that  there  would  be 
liy  a  single  order;  yet  though  thie  is  true  as  regards 
voiding  aapercolamnialioA  or  order  over  order,  there 
nuld  in  fact  have  been  two  ordinance*  (both  Corinthian), 
larg^er  one  for  the  portico  or  west  elevation,  and  one 
pon  a  smaller  scale  (but  rdised  to  the  same  level  of  en- 
.blature,  by  beini;  placed  on  a  lolly  stylobate)  in  the 
do  elevaliona,  whicn  would  have  been  sunnounted  only 
f  an  attie  and  tMdustrade.  Sueh  a  combination  of  two 
■dinaneei  might  perhaps  have  been  ol)}oeted  to  by  some 
rather  licentious  notwithstandintr  that  there  is  ample 
ithonty  for  it  in  the  works  of  Palladio  and  others  of  the 
alian  school ;  but  it  w  ould  at  all  events  liave  produced 
icturesqne  variety,  and  the  larger  order  of  the  portico 
mUd  have  appeared  the  more  imposing  by  contrast  with 
le  other.  It  la  ftirthcr  to  be  observed  tnat  that  oidinanee 
P.  a,  No.  1783 


is  kept  distinct  IWmi  the  other  by  being  confined  to  a  sejMi- 
rate  elevation  of  the  building.'  As  to  the  interior,  the 
_  parts  are  beautifully  grouped  together,  so  as  to  produce  at 
once  both  rcgulnnty  and  mtru  acy,  yet  it  does  not  seem  by 
any  means  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  Protestant 
service,  there  being  no  space  for  a  ooHeeted  eoi^gation. 
except  in  the  cireular  area  beneath  the  dome,  which  could 
not  bentled  np  for  sncb  purpose  without  being  further 
inclosed  ;  whereby  also  in  other  respects  the  grandeur  of 
the  ensemble,  as  it  shows  itself  m  the  plan,  would  have 
been  1,'reatly  impaired. 

The  comparison  iH  that  first  idea  with  the  one  after^ 
wards  adopted  makea  evident  alnoet  opposite  nodn  of 
treatment  both  aa  to  arrangement  and  proportions.  While 
the  fint  exhibits  concentration  and  unilbrm  Npaciousness 
the  other  is  more  extended  as  to  length,  but  contracted  m 
other  respects,  and  the  diagonal  vistas  that  would  have 
been  obtained  in  the  otlier  case  aie  ■Hwyrttiyr  lost.  It 
may  be  observed  too  tlwt  the  nave,  or  vrSem  arm  of  the 
cross,  is  rendered  apparently  shorter  tliaa  tha  eaetem  one, 
externally,  being  broken  so.  aa  to  form  a  sm  ' 
transept. 
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Hie  fint  stone  of  the  prnent  edifice  was  laid  June  21, 

1675 ;  the  choir  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  December, 
1697,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thiii>-tive  years,  tin: 
last  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  beini,'  laid  by  llu: 
architect's  son  Christopher  in  1710.  Taken  altogether, 
the  present  St.  Paul's  is  a  truly  glorious  work— its  cupola 
matchless  in  beauty ;  yet  all  noUe  ss  it  is,  the  iabric  will 
not  bear  to  be  rigidly  scrotlniMd  in  the  spirit  of  captious 
criticism ;  and  of  late  years  no  little  ot  sucli  criticism  has 
been  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Among  other  faults,  it  is 
alleged  that  its  real  form  and  construction  are  masked,  the 
upper  order  of  the  side  elevations  being  merely  a  acraen 
eonoealing  the  buttresses  and  clerestory  windows  of  thb 
nave ;  also  that  the  same  is  in  a  great  measure  the  case 
with  the  cupola,  the  external  dome  being  conuderably 
loftier  than  the  inner  one,  being  so  elevated  chiefly  for 
effect : — ^True :  and  that  efiect  is  mo«t  admirably  ac- 
complished. The  last  reproach  is  all  the  more  incon- 
sistent, iMcauae  it  has»  if  not  proceeded  flrom.  been  repeated 
by  those  who,  while  they  censure  St.  FUul's  dome  as  being 
larger  than  the  interior  actually  required,  not  only  tolerate 
but  are  in  ecstasies  with  a  Gothic  spire — a  feature  built 
altogi-thcr  lor  external  effect,  and  quite  useless  as  regards 
the  intenor  of  the  structure,  olher^vise  than  as  giving  sia- 
biUly  to  tlie  tower.  Another  char(;e  which  has  now  started 
up  against  Wren  is  lliat  he  was  either  ignorant  or  gnasly 
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negligent  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  design — of 
'  symbolism,'  '  sninluaiium,'  '  sacramentality,'  &c.  But 
Wren  simply  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  churches  to  Pro- 
testant GonmntMiMb  end  so  far  genemny  ibowed  conai- 
denbto  akiO,  wit  it  nnst  be  conftised  veiy  iwely  any 
taste,  or  aught  amounting  to  architectural  character  and 
style.  Of  his  numerous  churches  in  the  city,  very  few 
indeed  have  any  clauns  n  ice  for  beauty  of  design. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  heavy  uncouth 
manner,  chiefly  marked  by  a  number  of  large  arched  and 
amall  circular  windows,  the  former  of  which  ^p«ar  little 
better  than  to  maitf  diama}  rnps  glazed  in  the  noat  ordi- 
nary mftnner.  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  to 
remind  us  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's—nothing  in  their 
external  design  that  will  bear  the  slightest  comparison 
with  such  exquisitely  beautiful  bits  in  that  structure  aji  the 
two  semicirculai  porticos  of  its  tranaeptSj  worthy  models 
for  church  facades.  Eveo  in  his  campaaili— the  ai^famed 
steeples  of  St  Bridal  and  Bow  Charch,  tfiere  U  Kttle  tn 
admue  except  the  mere  ejencial  outline,  for  they  are 
^ran^e  compounds  of  inconpruous  parts  oddly  put  to- 
gether, and  not  particularly  eleifant  in  themselves:  the 
•absurd  steeple'  ol  St.  Georjje's,  Bloomsbury,  ha«  far  more 
classical  ta^tc  and  dignity  than  those  of  Wren.  The  in- 
terior of  St.  Stephen'ii  Walbraok,  has  also  been  greatly 
overrated,  for  allowing  all  the  merit  daimed  for  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  dome  and  culunins,  the  effect  that  would  else 
be  produced  by  tliem  is  sadly  marred  by  the  poverty  and 
tastelcssness  of  all  the  rent,  and  the  spottiness  occasioned 
by  the  mean  little  oval  windows  and  otliers,  which  we 
might  say  produce  a  chilling  and  vulgar  sort  of  light. 

Indtseriminate  admiiatioii  and  praise  of  the  works  of  a 
great  artist,  however  onworthv  they  may  be  of  him,  are 
the  comiption  of  criticism  and  taste  ;  and  amon;:^  Wren's 
there  are  many  in  which  no  one  would  afTect  to  discern 
any  beanties,  were  it  not  for  his  name.  They  mij^ht  be 
deducted  nearly  all  without  deducting  an  iota  from  his 
proud  title  to  lame  as  the  architect  of  St.  Paul  s.  Almost 
all  the  rest  that  he  did  serves  rather  to  encumber  than  to 
add  an3rthing  to  the  glory  derived  flrom  that  ■ng'le  raonu* 
ment  of  art.  It  is  the  duty  however  of  the  biographical 
chronicler  to  notice  what  the  mere  critic  would  pass  over; 
but  instead  of  here  specifyinjj  Wren's  other  peribrmancex 
one  by  one  we  annex  a  chronological  list  of  them  to  this 
article  as  mure  convenient  for  reference,  and  renme  ov 
bmgimphiflal  notice  of  the  architect  hUnselC 

Cme  vrork  which  vrould  probably  Iwve  not  a  little  aug- 
mented his  fame  was  a  design  for  amagniBcent  mausoleum 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  I. ;  yet  though  parliament  voted 
70,000/.  for  the  purpose  in  1678.  the  design  was  abandoned, 
and  the  money  applied  more  conformably  with  the  per- 
sonal tMtee  of  ChancsIL  Wren  had  been  thwarted  in  his 
ideas  for  another  awattnont,  namely,  the  column  so- 
called,  which  be  had  eooceived  very  differently  and  very 
characteristically,  the  shafl  being  adorned  with  f^ih  flames 
issuing  from  the  loop-holes;  but  no  such  pattern  was  to 
be  found  in  the  'five  orders,"  therefore  as  'the  impotence 
of  indecision  ever  resorts  to  precedent,  and  ignorance  takes 
nftige  in  eommon-place,'  that  design  was  set  aside  for  the 
veiy  common-place  affair  whidi  we  now  see.  He  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  Savilian  Professor  in  1073 ;  he  accepted 
that  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1680,  and  he  also 
sat  several  times  in  parliament,  but  liis  numerous  and  im- 
portant professional  engagements  left  him  little  leisure  for 
ol  her  pursuits  or  duties.  Enjoyine  the  favour  of  succes- 
sive princes,  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Mary  to  complete 
the  buildings  at  Greenwich,  to  be  approjiriated  as  a  RoyaJ 
Nava?  Hospital ;  and  Wren's  additions  to  that  noble  pile 
arc  well  worthy  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  although,  by 
some  strange  caprice,  lebs  qu,ited  as  proofs  of  his  genius 
than  several  of  his  inferior  performances.  In  his  additions 
to  Hampton  Court  for  William  III.  he  was  lem  fortunate ; 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  being  controlled  by  the  talte  of  the 
king.  If  it  is  not  actuallv  a  olot  upon  his  ''ame,  as  was  his 
tvork  at  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Coait  ed'b  nothing  to  it, 
whereas  he  migrht  perhaps  have  produce<l  apiece  or  pala- 
tial architecture  at  Windsor  had  his  pKn  for  erecting  a 
distinct  pile  of  Iniilding  on  the  south  side  of  the  Upper 
Waid  been  adopted.   [Wmosoa  CASitK,  p.  463.]  8UII 

eaees  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  Wren's  forte,  at 
■t  not  if  we  judge  by  such  specimen*  as  he  bee  given  us 
in  Marlborough  House  and  some  portion*  of  St.  Jamesla 
After  tliB  deeth  of  Anoe^  the  Huk  «f  Us  ro|nl  pntmnit 


Wren  w  as  dispossessed  of  his  office  of  surveyor-eenenL 
(which  he  had  held  for  forty-nine  years),  very  little  to  xht 
credit  of  George  I.,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  'one  Benson.' 
the  man  who  by  succeeding  him  in  that  capacity  has  pre- 
servsd  a  ttUM  mm  oblivion  by  perpetuating  it  for  lastiag 
shame  and  contempt  To  Wren  himself  however  this  dis- 
charge from  office  must  have  been  rather  a  welcome 
lease  than  otherwise  ;  lor,  verging  towards  ninety,  he  ecu  d 
then  have  Utile  further  worldly  ambition,  even  had  be  noi 
already  amply  gratified  it.  The  close  of  his  life  was  not  lo 
much  to  be  jnlied  as  to  be  envied,  for  if  he  pawed  the  latt 
five  years  of  his  exialence  in  retirement  and  in  eoenneta* 
tive  objictirify,  he  passed  them  in  serenity  of  mind  a.ni 

Clacid  content.  Tlie  struRgles  of  dissolution  were  spartd 
im,  lor  without  any  previous  s\  njironis  of  approachir.t* 
death  he  was  found  dead,  reposing  in  Ins  chair  aOer  diimer 
(Februaiy  25th,  1723.  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age). 

He  received  the  tardjr  honour  of  a  s|^eiidid  fiinetal  B 
Sf .  VmaVu,  whem  his  lammns  wen  dcpomed  in  the  vryjt, 
with  no  other  adornment  to  his  tomb  than  the  insr-iriion 
on  it,  with  the  sublimely  eloquent  lei:end — -  Si,  .Monu- 
mentum  quffin?.  ciu-v,ni^i)ive.' 

Christopher,  the  architect's  son  bv  his  first  maxnsge, 
and  who  sat  in  parliament  for  Windsor  about  171i^  WH 
author  of  a  work  entitled  ♦  Nuwieroalom  AnbquenH 
SylloiK,*  4lo.,  1708 ;  wnd  he  eorapoeed  Ihe  chief  part  ef 
the  *  Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Wrerii.' 
but  left  it  untitiisticd  at  his  death  (1747^:  it 
completed  by  Stephen  Wren.  Sir  Christopher's  g^ands«.^ 
and  published  in  1750.  This  work  muit  be  coiuadered 
rather  as  a  mere  register  of  dates  and  facts  than  a  tM<^(^ 
phjr ;  for  as  to  the  iMt^it  is  dry  and  tedious,  jet  valoahtees 
en  aadientio  record,  and  as  Rich  it  has  always  been  referrei 
to.  All  Souls'  Library  at  Oxford  contains  other  more  in- 
teresting records  of  the  great  architect's  professicnsi 
studies,  in  a  collection  of  onjfinal  drawings  by  t  I'Vc  ;  a^: 
it  excites  not  only  regret,  but  some  astoniahment  klaa  xhn 
these,  or  at  least  a  selection  of  the  most  interesting  d 
them,  should  never  have  been  puUiihed.  In  fact  com- 
paratively few  of  Wren^  buildings  have  been  fblly  d«- 
scribed  or  described  at  all  by  authentic  architect jr?.' 
delineations,  or  otherwise  than  by  mere  views.  Jn  I'yil 
however  was  publisljed  a  very  large  and  highly  finished 
engraving  exhibiting  all  the  structures  erected  bj^  biv 
Imucfal  M^her  into  one  nteuive  group.  Thu  land  of 
graphic  synopsis  was  from  a  oompoaition  by  the  presesc 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Ro|al  Academy  (fi.  B. 
Cockerell),  and  is  appropriately  eoliUed  n  *  Tkilmfee  to  At 
MeaMty  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.' 

Chronological  Ijiat. 

1088  Pemhroho  CoUege  Chapel,  Cambndge. 
1664^  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford. 
1664  Buildings  at  IVinity  College,  Cambridge. 
1G66  Library,  ditto, 

1667  Koval  Exchange,  London. 
1668-77  Emmanuel  College  Chapd, ' 

1668  Custom-houset  London. 
1670  Temple  Bar. 

1671-7  The  Monument,  London  (202  leet  jii0B> 
167&4  St.  Sepulchre's,  Newgate. 

1671-8  Spire  i.nd  C'lmrrh  uf  St.  " 
1671-S6  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 
1CT2-9  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
16r2  St.  Michael's.  ComliiU. 

1672  St.  Mary-at-HUl. 

1673  St  Bennat  Knk,  Thresdaeedle  fltml, 

taken  down. 

1674-98  Colli-,,-.'  of 
converted  into  a  maiket). 

\675  St.  Paul's  begun. 

1675  Royal  ObicrvatoiT«  Gmanrich. 

1680  St.  Bride's.  Fleet  Stroet 

1680  St.  Swithin's. 

1681-  2  Gateway  Tower,  Clnist  t-huich,  Oxloxu, 

1682-  90  Chelsen  Hospital. 

1682  St.  Antholine's,  WaUing  Stx«et. 

1683  The  Palace  at  Winchester,  which  was  left*- 
finished,  and  is  now  a  barracks.  [WtNOHUmtn*! 

1683  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
1688  Queen's  College  Chapel,  Ozftld. 
1683  9l.  James's,  Westminster. 
MM  at.  demenrk. 
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I6«4  St  "Martin's,  Ludfate. 

1684  Made  comptroller  of  workllt  VindMrOMlle* 
16B6  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
1687-1704  Christ  Chuiob,  NMiirta. 
1600  HftBiDUm  Court. 
1692  Morden  Colltge,  BliaMmth. 
1696  Greenwich  Ho«pital. 
1698  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  Tower  uid  Spire. 
1703  Buckintrham  House.  I^ndon(llOW  UlUBdoim). 
1700  Marlborough  House,  Loodon. 
1713  Westminster  Ablwy,  Towers  of  west  front. 
(A.  OanmnKtuun's  Brttuh  PtitUart.  Seuhtort*  Md  Ar- 
Mttett  ,*  Elmet's  Li/ti  qf  Wnn;  Ptctortat  /fittory  of 

^VRESTI,IN^T  nfiuala  so  obvious  a  meaiu  of  trying;  the 
3odily  strer.Lrt  ti  r.n  !  activity  of  men.  that  it  has  probably 
."ormed  one  ot  the  atbtetio  exercises  of  aimort  every 
Motion,  at  leai>t  of  every  warlike  nation.  It  was  in  use 
maag  th«  Grcaks  firom  the  earliest  timea.  Perhaps  the 
>1dMt  deteriptkm  of  a  wnstlingwmateh  n  that  given  by 
Homer  in  the  <  Iliad'  (xxiii.,  700,  &c.).  This  contest  was 
>ne  of  the  great  tramM  which  Achilles  provided  to  diipnify 
he  funeral  of  his  IViend  Patroclus.  The  wre>tler8  were 
4jax  and  Ulysses.  The  prue  for  the  victor  was  a  tripod, 
ralued  at  twi;lve  oxen;  the  compensation  to  the  van- 
fuiahad  for  Jm  toil  *  female  slave,  valued  at  fiMur 
)S«n.  The  wreftlen  wen  naked,  except  a  erirdle  round 
he  loin*.  Having  walked  into  the  centre  oT  ihi-  l  ii  c,  they 
aid  hold  of  one  another  •  with  their  arms  aud  strong 
lands  ;■  and  their  efforts  to  throw  each  other  down  were 
iuch,  that,  ss  Homer  describes  it,  their  backs  creaked,  the 
)erspiratk>n  flowed  from  them,  and  many  lumps,  red  with 
ilood,  ro«e  on  their  sidn  and  aboalders.  These  exertions 
»ete  continued  »o  long  that  the  spectators  became  weary, 

ii'id  Ajax  then  proposed  to  Ulysses  tliaf  the  one  should  fry 
o  lift  the  other.  Ajax  immediately  lifted  IHys-ses,  who, 
vith  hi.s  visual  skill,  strurk  his  l)ulky  opponent  with  his 
bot  fram  behind  in  the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  then  Ajax, 
hrown  off  hb  balance,  fell  on  hi'«  back,  with  Ulyaaes  on 
lis  breast.  If  it  had  been  the  Cumberland  game,  Ulysaea 
vould  have  been  declared  the  victor,  but  the  Greek  con- 
est,  whicii  was  a  terrible  trial  of  stren^h  and  not  at  all  a 
.port,  refpiired  a  wrestler,  unless  he  gave  up  the  conte.st, 
o  be  thrown  three  tinii  s  h,  :ni  i  he  was  vancjuished. 
Jlysses  then  attempted  to  lift  Ajax  from  the  sround,  but 
niJy  raised  him  a  little,  and  in  the  struggle  tney  frU  aide 
}j  aide.  They  would  have  risen  a^n  to  renew  the  con- 
est,  if  Achilles  had  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  assigned  an 
^quaI  reward  to  each. 

Such,  or  something  like  it,  continued  to  be  the  usual 
nanner  of  wrestling  in  Greece  till  long  aller  Homer's  time. 
The  girdle  {wtpiZtfta)  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  about 
he  15th  Olvmpiad.  and  thenceforward  they  wrestled  en- 
irely  naked,  with  the  body  oiled,  to  make  the  skin  supple 
ind  to  check  perspiration,  and  sprinkled  with  fine  sand  or 
lust,  to  enable  them  to  retain  their  hold.  From  this  time 
hey  seem  generally  to  have  at  iirst  stood  apart,  watching? 
o  obtain  tM  most  advantaeeous  grasp  of  each  other,  and 
lisptaying  in  their  prepamtoiy  novementa,  «•  well  as  in 
he  subsequent  shiinie,  m  series  of  beautiiVil  aMtudes. 
rhey  are  represented  on  antient  monuments  in  cverj' 
'ariety  of  pottition,  sometimes  grasping  each  other  by  the 
vri'-'-,  I  inefimes  round  the  hhoulders,  and  somctine-  1:  e 
>nc  has  seized  the  other  round  the  loins,  and  has  hfled 
litn  Qp  with  his  head  downwards.  This  mode  of  wrestling 
vas  called  irAa  i/Si,  or  erect  wrestling;  but  there  was 
inottaer kind,  which  wis  indeed  occasionally  the  concluding 
)art  of  the  erect  wrestle,  called  afatcXxvoirdXii,  in  which 
hey  struggled  on  the  Erround  ;  this  was  alwaj-s  a  cruel 
■outest,  sometimes  accompanied  with  hi1;  i;;  ;r i  J  imilar 
aeans  of  annoyaace,  and  was  continued  till  one  of  them 
■ielded,  or  was  quite  exhausted,  or  actually  strangled. 

The  Tdk^  (wreatliiw)  was  also  combined  with  the  ir«r|i4 
boxing),  and  this  sltemate  game  was  called  itaytfthww 
irai;  '  all '  Or  *  every,'  and  tpchos,  *  force '  or  *  strength 
jvery  power  of  the  body  being  then  brought  into  action. 
The  five  principal  exercises  of  the  (ireeks  were  also  com- 
>ined  into  one  game,  wluch  was  called  vivradXow;  in  this 
;ame  all  the  exercises  were  performed  by  the  same  per- 
sons in  the  same  day:  these  excreisss  were,  leaping 
fCK/<o),  running  (^po^oc)f  throwing  the  diiens  (^Imwc), 
ibrowing  the  spear  ativriov),  and  wrestling  («-aXif>. 

The  Koman  wrestling  was  an  inritatioa  of  the  later  forms 


of  Greek  wrestling,  without  any  points  of  difference  de^ 
serving  of  notice. 

'  Merry  Lngiaiid '  of  the  olden  time  ahuundcU  in  bodily 
exercises  of  many  kinds,  and  wrestling  was  one  among 
them  which  was  practised  in  all  parts  of  th«  country. 
Except  in  the  north,  the  game  teem*  to  have  been  eene> 
rally  similar  to  the  Cornish  game  as  still  in  ui>e.  In  the 
common  game,  the  hold  was  taken  by  the  collar  and  vtaist- 
band;  in  the  prire  game  the  body  wji-s  slnpjied  to  tlie 
waist,  and  each  had  a  girdle,  sontetluug  tike  a  »hawi,  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other,  for  his  opponeni  to  take 
bold  of.  A  ram  was  one  of  ttie  most  common  priMs.  In 
the  Prologue  to  Cbwietf^  *  CsAterboiy  Tnlcsb*  w  tw  told 
ofthemiUerthat 

'  At  wfuUlas  h«  wosid  bava  amy  th«  na.' 

But,  according  to  the  old  poem  called  '  A  Lytel  Geste  of 
Robyn  Hude,'  pnzes  of  greater  value  and  dignity  were 
sometimes  given— a  white  bull,  a  great  courser,  with  lliddlt 
and  bndle,  *  pipe  of  wine,  and  a  red  |;old  rips. 

In  old  time*  the  Londooen  were  distlnirdsned  Itar  thcfr 
skill  in  wrestling.  Matt  hew  i*ari8,  in  '  Hist.  Ang.,'  anno 
1222.  says  that  they  held  their  anniversary*  meeting  (or  this 
game,  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry  III.,  near  the  ho»pital  of 
St.  Matilda,  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  inhabitMtS  of  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
sotniilM.  Ibe  prize  was  n  tub*  and  the  Londoners.  hAviQg 
been  ▼ietorions,  accepted  a  challenge  to  meet  tbrir  oppo< 
nents  in  Westminster;  they  dirl  mr 1 1  them,  and  the  result 
was  a  quarrel,  a  fight,  and  a  tumult  winch  lasted  some  days. 
Stow  mentions  another  tumult  at  a  wrestling-match  near 
Clerkenweli  in  1453.  Wrestling  had  fallen  much  into 
disuse  in  Stow's  time.  *  In  the  month  of  August,'  says 
Stow,  •  about  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholoaew  the  apostle, 
befbre  the  Lord  Mayor,  sMermen,  and  ^eriA  of  London, 
placed  in  a  large  lent  near  unto  Clerkenwi  M,  rf  old  time 
were  divers  days  spent  in  the  pastime  of  wit.i.tling,  where 
the  officers  of  the  city,  namely,  the  sheritfs,  serjeants,  and 
yeomen,  the  portere  of  the  king's  beam  or  weigh-hooae 
(now  no  such  men),  and  others  of  the  city,  were  ehdlen- 
gers  of  all  men  in  the  suburbs,  to  wrestle  for  games  sp> 
pointed  ;  and  on  other  daya  before  .the  Lord  Mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sheriffs,  in  Fensburie  Field,  to  shoot  tlie  standard, 
broad  arrow,  and  flight,  for  games  ;  but  now,  of  late  years, 
the  wrestling  is  only  practised  at  B«riholomew"s  day  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  shooting,  some  three  or  four  da}"i  after, 
in  one  afternoon,  and  no  mote.* 

Wrestling  is  irat  much  practised  in  Sni^and  at  the  nre- 
sent  time,  except  in  the  north,  especially  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland, and  the  south-west,  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  The  Cornwall  and  Cumberknd  wrestling  are 
distinct  gamesi  mnd  are  peiflinned  in  qoile  n  diireniit 
manner. 

In  a  Cornwall  prtze-game  the  wreetlen  "wear  a  short 
strong  jacket,  which  seems  to  have  superseded  the  old 
giidle  round  the  shoulders,  and  is  used  tor  the  same  pur 
pose.  They  generally  take  hold,  not  deliberately  but  by  a 
catch,  mostly  aiming  to  seize  the  jacket  with  one  hand  as 
far  as  possible  behind  the  shoulder,  while  with  the  other 
hand  tney  endeavour  to  grasp  the  sleeve  of  the  opposite 
arm  about  the  wrist  or  elbow.  The  shoulder-hold  is  mostly 
retained,  if  possible,  but  the  other  is  sliifted  when  in  the 
cour»>e  of  the  struggle  an  opportunity  presents  iiself  of 
pas-sing  the  arm  round  the  loins,  50  as  to  give  what  is 
called  a  Cornish  hug.  or  in  any  other  way  which  offers  an 
advantage.  A  powerful  wrestler,  when  he  gets  an  extra 
purchase,  will  sometimes  poll  bis  optionent,  head  foremosl 
and  heels  nn,  over  his  shoolder.  Tne  most  objeebonablf! 
part  of  the  Cornish  game,  as  sometimes  practised  in  Lon- 
don, though,  we  believe,  it  is  not  common  in  Cornwall  or 
Devonshire,  is  that  of  wearing  heavy  shoes,  and  kicking 
each  other's  shins ;  and  though  the  front  of  the  leg  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  piece  of  leather,  the  blood  is  made  to 
flow  abundantly.  Those  who  wish  for  a  more  detailed 
aeoonnt  of  the  Cornish  wrestling  may  consult '  Upoyyitvw 
^ara  :  the  Inn-Play,  or  Cornish-hug  W-estler:  digested 
in  a  method  which  teachcth  to  break  all  Holds,  and  throw 
most  Falls  m.ithematicallv ;  by  Sir  Thnnias  Piirkyus.  of 
Bunny,  Baronet,'  Nottingham.  1717,  2nd  edit.,  4to.'  Pre- 
fixed are  *  Institutes  fbr  Yoong  Wre«U6(%  tf  Wflliiiii 
TunstalL' 

The  Oamberland  wrestling  is  eaentially  distinguished 
from  thnt  nf  Cornwall  by  the  manner  of  taking  hold  and 
by  the  settled  rules  of  the  game.   In  a  prize  game  the 
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WTMtlcn  advance  into  the  centre  of  the  rine,  shake  hand:;, 
thmv  df  eoat,  muiteoat,  and  shoes,  and  then  nooeed  to 
talw  hold,  whieh  te  done  by  each  paMing  the  left  arm  over 

the  ripht  shoulder  of  his  opponent,  the  ripht  arm  under 
the  lell  arm,  and  gcraspinp  the  wrist  behind  the  back.  In 
doing  this  there  U  an  obvious  advantage  in  takinc:  hold  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  back.  If  one  of  them  has  got  such 
an  unfair  advantage,  by  '  a  snap,*  or  sudden  catch,  the 
otiwr  inmediataly  uoiooaes  bia  handi,  and  the  hold  must 
be  taken  atieir ;  nor  doee  Die  wreiUhi|^  eonnnenee  till  each 
IB  satisfied  that  the  hold  of  his  opponent  is  fair.  The 
bodies  are  thrown  slopinely  back,  wjth  the  feet  far  apart, 
each  endeavouring  to  pull  in  the  other,  so  as  to  £ri  t  the  neel 
or  koee  behind  that  of  his  opponeut,  or  to  turn  him  over 
tiie  Up,  or  to  lift  Urn  m»  and  throw  him  on  hiii  back,  or  to 
pot  itt  piMtHM  aoHM  of  the  mwMioiii  feints  and  trips  of 
which  everf1liit-4«te  wreeOer  baa  some  almost  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  wrestlinp  is  on  the  jn'een  sod,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  pert'ectiv  harmless,  and  seldom  of  lonf;  dtiration, 
though  the  struggle  is  exceedintjly  severe  while  it  lasts. 
If  one  throws  the  other  oir  his  back,  he  is  the  winner, 
whether  he  stands  or  is  pulled  down  by  the  loser  upon  him- 
aeir.  He  who  ia  throvm  is  technically  said  to  be  '  gnased.' 
If  thejr  ooBM  to  the  vround  nde  by  side,  the  &11  ia  not  fidr, 
and  they  must  wrestle  over  ajerain.  Pair  after  pair  WlMtle 
in  KuccesHon  till  all  have  wrestled  once,  when  the  winners 
wrt'^ttlc  ai^n,  and  llie  losers  retire  till  only  a  sinple  pair 
remain,  who  are  generally  the  most  powerful  and  sltiltul  of 
all,  and  then  the  last  and  mostly  the  severest  struggle  de- 
cideB  who  is  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  AgreatCum- 
beriand  wrartlingi^natdi  brinsi  together  nearly  all  the  beat 
wrestlers  from  eveiy  part  of  Cumberland  and  iroin  many 
parts  of  Westmoreland.  The  laiic^est  and  most  powerAil 
men  tntLT  thi-  rinjj  *  lur  all  weights;'  the  smaller  and 
lighter  men  wrestle  m  the  ring  '  lor  light  weights,'  for 
whom  separate  prizes  are  aiisl^ned.  A  wrestler  who 
intends  to  contend  for  the  chief  prizes  puts  himself  through 
a  comae  of  training  for  weeks  previously,  as  if  lie  were 
going  to  fight  a  prise  battle.  The  Cumberland  manner  of 
wrestling  is  practised,  with  little  variation,  throoghout  the 
lowlands  of  Bootland,  u  well  aa  in  Northmnbenuid  and 
Durham. 

The  other  favourite  games  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  men  are  leaping  and  running :  these  two 
games  generally  aoeompany  the  wrestling  as  prise  games, 
m  which  the  best  wresUera  firequeuU^  ooateod,  aa  well  as 
others.  In  running  perhaps  the  inhabitantB  of  other  parts 
of  Eiit^lanJ  may  equal  them;  but  in  leaping— hie;h  leap, 
standing-jump,  running-jump,  and  hop-skp-and-jump— 
thev  are  probably  unrivalled. 

A  priie-game  of  Cumberland  wrestling  is  held  every 
year  in  London  :  many  of  the  wrestlers  are  lite-guardsmen. 
FriM-«ames  of  Comiah  wiaatling  are  also  held  in  London. 

{DwHwary  of  OreOt  and  Bemat  AnHquUiei  $  Potter's 
Grecian  Antiqtiitirs  :  Strxitt's  SporU  tUUt  Fa$nmt$t  by 
Hone;  Stow's  Survey  of  lA>ndon.) 

WREXHAM.  rt)ENlHOHSHIKK.] 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD,  a  mathematician,  the  account  of 
whose  life  and  writings  is  generally  so  loONly  given  that 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  little  more  wace  to  him 
than  hia  celebrity  would  otherwiae  demand,  ue  was  bom 

at  Garveston  in  A'orfolk,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  lie 
waa  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
bocame  a  fellow.  Dr.  Hutton  (in  th**  preface  to  his 
logarithms)  quotes  a  translation  of  what  he  calls  '  a  Latin 
piece  taken  out  of  the  annals  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,' 
W  which  it  is  stated  that  Whgfat  had  great  mechanical 
knowledge,  and  was  most  expert  in  tiie  making  of  instru- 
ments: that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing water  from  Ware  to  London  (in  what  is  now  called  the 
New  River;,  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  trickery  from 
bringing  his  plan  into  action.  It  is  also  stated  by  Sher- 
burne, who  gives  some  account  of  him  in  the  list  at  the 
end  of  the  translation  of  Idanilioa,  that  Wright  was  ma- 
thematical tutor  to  Prince  Henrjr,  son  of  Jamea  I.,  and 
that  for  this  prince  ho  caused  to  be  made  in  Gcrnifiny  a 
sphere  which  not  only  showed  tlie  motions  of  the  solar 
■iy>.tem,  but  would  suffice  to  foretcl  eclipses  for  17,100 
years.  This  sphere  was  damaged  in  the  civil  troubles,  but 
was  recovered  and  repaired  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore  in  I&IU, 
and  Sherburne^  who  published  in  leifi,  aaya  that  it  was 
then  at  Sir  Jonaa  Moore^a  olBeial  iwidenet  in  tte  Tower. 
Hut  Wriglik'a  flune  rests  entirely  upon  his  diaeovery  of  tha 


mode  Of  constructing  the  aeai*diait  which  is  caw  ia  mi- 
venal  use  under  the  aama  of  Mmcaion's  Fmmbcikm. 
When  aeaHshaits  were  firrt  made,  the  degreea  of  hititade 

were  made  of  equal  length ;  in  fact  the  chart  was  nothinr 
more  Uian  a  map  in  which  degrees  of  latitude  and  lonci- 
lude  were  represented  by'  equal  paits  throughout.  Or. 
such  a  chart  attempts  were  made  to  navigate  by  following 
the  course  marked  out  by  a  line  on  the  map  joinii^  tte 
port  of  depaiture  with  tnat  of  deatinationt  >Bd  tbo  oner 
waa  eonsiderable.  Meicater  [Maaeafon,  Oaaaaa]  aaw- 
enough  of  the  source  of  this  error  to  know  that  the  degree* 
of  latitude  ought  to  increa;>e  in  length ;  and  this  mi^il 
have  been  easily  found  out  on  a  common  globe,  by  txan»- 
ferring  to  the  globe  the  straight  line  of  the  common  chart, 
and  compariqg  H  ivtth  a  RoMB  line  approximately  traced 
out.  Mercator  aeooidiaglT  oonstrueted  rough  chaita  (pro- 
bably by  tnasAiTing  romb  Haea  from  the  globe  to  the 
chart,  making  them  straight  in  the  latter^  m  which  the 
degrees  of  latitude  increase,  and  in  something  like  the 
proper  manner :  hut  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  more  than  th;^ 
or  ttiat  he  had  investigated  ttw  mathematical  problem  o( 
80  laying  down  the  aplMe  on  a  plue  aa  that  the  raab 
lines  should  be  stiaigntened.  But  it  ia  abaord,  aa  aome 
writers  have  done,  to  assert  that  Mercator  Iwrrowed  hu 
idea  from  Wright,  since  the  maps  of  the  former  were  pub- 
lished perhaps  betbro  the  birth  of  the  latter,  certaiaiy 
thirty  years  before  he  published  anything  on  navisration. 
And  Wright  himself,  mentioning  Mercator,  says.  e^3.ct;\ 
as  might  have  been  expected, '  By  occasion  of  that  mappt 
of  Meraator,  I  first  thought  of  correcting  so  many  asd 
grosse  errors,  &c.'  All  that  could  have  been  learned  by 
Mercator's  hint.  Wright  did  learn :  it  must  fint  be  ahom 
to  be  likely  that  the  former  Iiiul  a  mlo  bofim  it  COB  bt 
suspected  that  the  latter  copied  if. 

To  instruct  himself  in  pmctical  navigation,  Wright  weak 
to  sea  in  1589,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Aiores,^  with  George, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  a  dispensation  from  residence  in  ooi- 
lege  having  been  grantea  from  the  queen.  Navigatiua 
hcui  not  been  long  floorisldng  in  Britain  :  a  few  xtu> 
before  Wright,  many  captains  '  moc  ked  them  that  ustJ 
charts  or  cross-staves^  saying  they  cared  not  for  thar 
sheep-skinnes,  they  could  keep  a  better  account  upoa  * 
booru  ^  and  them  that  observed  sunne  or  starres  for  finding 
the  latitude,  they  would  call  sun-shooteraand  star-ahooten^ 
and  aak  if  tiiey  nad  hit  it.'  In  this  voyage  Wright  niadr 
many  observations,  and  perhaps  thougnt  of  his  method  o: 
drawiuij  the  chart.  Nothing  of  this  however  was  pab- 
lished  iinlii  ITjiM,  when  Blundevil.  in  the  second  edition  o: 
his  '  Exercises,'  gave  the  mode  of  con-structing  the  chi.< 
and  the  following  account  of  it: — *  Mercator  hath,  in  his 
universall  card  or  map,  nukle  the  spaces  of  the  parallekof 
latitude  to  be  wider  every  one  than  another  from  the  cqui- 
noctiall  towards  either  of  the  poles,  by  what  rule  1  kno» 
not,  unlesse  it  be  by  such  a  table  as  my  friend  .Master 
Wright,  of  Caius  Culh'gp,  in  Cambrige,  at  my  reque<. 
sent  nie  i  l  thanke  liiiii  not  lonEj  suice,  lor  that  purptM. 
which  table,  with  liis  consent,  I  have  here  plainely  »«t 
downe,  together  vrith  the  use  thereof.'  Then  follows  s 
rough  table  for  the  length  of  degreea  only,aod  appareatb 
not  made  fWmi  a  very  aoenrww  table  of  aecanta.  u 
l.'>99  Wright  published  his  '  Certaine  Errors  in  Navigate, 
detected  and  corrected,'  in  which  he  explains  at  grc*: 
length  the  theory  of  his  chart,  and  gives  what  he  calb.  h» 
*  table  of  latitudes,'  to  minutes,  being  exactly  what  ia» 
since  been  caUod  a  table  of  meridional  parta.  He  ahu 
treata  on  the  oompam  and  the  croes-stalt  aad  gives  as 
account  of  hia  aolar  observations,  and  a  ootreeted  toh: 
theon'-  In  the  second  edition,  published  in  1610,  be  gn«-. 
a  lull  answer  to  some  objections  raised  by  Stevinus.  1^. 
third  edition  is  of  1G;>7.  edited  by  .Joseph  Moxon. 

In  looking  at  the  manner  in  which  Wright  anaount^ri 
and  used  the  remarkable  discover  which  is  permaoeotiy 
connected  with  hia  name,  aad  eoajNuing  it  with  the  im* 
pression  derived  from  the  manner  m  wmdi  hb  aoecaaen 
liave  fre(|uentlv  represented  that  discover}',  it  seems  -• 
as  if  he  had  haidly  received  his  due  share  of  crt-dit..  K. 
had  a  lull  and  geometrical  power  over  his  subject  ;  rio:h  r; 
but  the  differential  calculus  could  have  given  him  mox 
He  knew  well  that  the  infinitely  small  increments  of  tJk 
meridian  must  be  inversely  aa  the  cosinca  of  the  'n***— 
and  thence  formed  his  celebrated  table  by  tha  aooaa  anfia 
secants,  expceesing  that  it  would  be  made  more  exact  *i 
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sniallfi"  the  interval  of  the  angles  of  thoic  si'caiit.s  is  inade. 
rlad  1ho»e  who  have  writuii  about  him  studied  Ins  work, 
he  '  ij^eometrical  conceit'  which  he  give*  for  dividtncr  the 
ueridian  would  have  becom*  a  omnmon  and  nell-known 
lluatration,  tod  would  have  appened  in  oolleetiou  of 
ixainplm,  examiaation  papers,  sc.  W«  quote  it.  as  thoww 
ntr  completely  that  there  was  nothing  emplricnl  about  his 
able.  '  Let  the  meridian  roule  upon  a  streight  line  be- 
cinnin^  at  the  aeqiiinoctial.  the  (ilobeswellinf;  in  the  rocano 
ime  in  such  tort  that  the  semidiameter  thereof  may  be 
L I  waies  xqual  to  the  secans  of  the  angle,  or  arch  conteined 
>etvreene  the  tM|iuDoctial  and  aemidiMMtor  inbting  at 
ia^ht  angles  upon  the  ftireiud  ilreiglit  line  r  The  degree*, 
ninutes,  seconds,  &c.  of  the  meridii,  noted  in  the  itreight 
ine,  as  they  come  to  touch  the  same,  are  llie  diviwons  of 
he  meridian  in  the  nautical  planisphsere.  And  tliis  cou- 
:eit  of  dividini;  the  meridian  of  the  nautical  planisphaere 
nay  aatiafie  the  curious  exactncs  of  the  Geometrician ; 
nit  for  medMuical  use,  the  table  before  mentiooed  (which 
Mere  now  followeth)  may  snlBfle.*  The  remit  of  the  in- 
egral  calcuhis.  nnm«  l\ ,  that  the  sums  of  the  secants  in 
(Vright's  table  are  ultimately  proportional  to  the  iogarith- 
nic  cotangents  of  the  semi-comolements  of  tlie  latitudes, 
vas  fir>.t  announced  by  Henry  iJond  in  Norwood's  *  Epi- 
omc'  (lC45i,  and  more  fully  in  his  (Bond's)  edition  of 
iunter,  1653b  It  was  first  denumstntedbjJaims Gregory, 
II  his '  ExercKationee  Geometric*,*  1688,  and  aAcrwaids  by 
lalley.  (PAtY.  Tlrmu^  UM»:  lea  ako  the  *  Mheellaaea 

'uriosa.') 

\\'hen  the  invention  of  lui^arithms became  public,  Wriirht 
uiniediately  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  new 
nethod,  and  translated  Napier's  description  of  his  canon. 
Chis  tianslation  was  forwarded  to  Napier  at  Edinburgh, 
■eeeiTed  his  approbetion  and  a  few  Knee  of  addttioo.  and 
vas  rehimed  tor  publication.  But  AVrii^ht  died  soon  afl«r 
\e  received  it  rack  (in  IGl.'j,  lus  appears  by  the  college 
uanuscript,  and  therefore  not  in  1(118  nor  lfj2<).  nor  lfj24, 
IS  asserted  bv  various  writers),  and  it  was  published  in  1616* 
ly  his  son,  «imuel  Wright,  also  of  Caius  Collej^e,  with  a 
ledication  to  the  East  India  Companv,  which  had  for  some 
jme  allowed  the  fidher  an  annuity  of  50/.,  in  oonridentioii 
>f  his  delivering  a  yearly  lecture  on  navigation. 

Wright  left  other  works  in  manuscript  on  the  use  of  the 
phere,  on  dialling,  and  On  navigation,  called  '  the  haven- 
i tiding  art:'  so  says  Sherburne.  But  Wilson,  who  wrote 
he  hifttoiy  of  oavintion  attached  to  Robertson's  work  on 
lut  subject,  and  mio  is  a  respectable  authority,  says  that 
his  haven-flndin;  ai^  wlueh  was  a  translation  of  Stevi- 
uis's  '  Portuum  Invest! grandorum  Ratio,'  printed  in  Latin 
)y  Grotius  with  the  above  title  in  1599,  was  printed  in  the 
ame  year,  in  Entrlish.  by  Wright,  and  was  afterwards  at- 
ached  to  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Errors  Detected.'  ITiere 
A  in  the  Rflyal  Society's  Library  an  imperfect  copy,  with- 
>ut  date,  01  one  Edward  Wright's  '  Description  and  Use 
if  the  Sphere,'  &c. 

WRIGHT,  JOSEPH,  commonly  called  W  right  of  Derby, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1734  :  his  father  was  an  attorney  of 
Derby.  Wright  came  to  London  in  1751,  and  placed  Inm- 
lelf  with  Hudson  the  portrait  painter,  who  was  the  ma.stcr 
also  of  Reynolds  and  Mortimer.  In  1773  he  married,  and 
{Qon  afterwards  set  oat  for  Italy,  where  he  remained,  chiefly 
in  Ronw,  for  two  years.  After  his  return  to  England  in 
1775,  he  resided  two  ^ears  at  Bath  ;  he  then  settled  at 
Derby,  where  he  remamed  until  his  death,  in  1797.  Wright 
kvas  a  painter  of  great  ability  ;  he  drew  and  culuured  welt, 
both  in  figures  and  landscape.  He  practised  for  many 
vears  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  painted  at  the  same  time 
^so  a  few  nistoricaJ  or  figure  pieces,  in  some  of  which  he 
represented  the  effect  of  fire-light,  a  style  of  work  he  alwayi 
had  a  tute  for,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  a  great 
eruption  of  Motmt  Vesuvius  which  he  witnessed  during 
his  stay  in  Italy;  and  his  pictures  in  this  style  are  the  best 
ol' any  which  were  produced  in  his  own  time  in  England. 

In  1782  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, but  being  offended  at  Mr.  Garvey's  being  chosen  an 
aeiiMmician  before  him,  ha  resigned  his  diploma  in  dis- 
gust ;  he  continued  however  OflWsiwitHjr  to  send  his  works 
to  the  Academy  exhiMUoni.  In  170  he  made  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  own  in  a  large  room  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Oar- 
den,  when  he  exhibited  in  all  twenty-tour  pictures,  among 
vhich  were  sevend  illustraiin;:  the  effects  of  fire-li'^hf,  the 
best  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  floating  batteries 
Ms—  M'anlswsaiwwails  im  Witt  ieuse  n. 


I  oft' Gibraltar.  lie  in  the  letter  j'ears  ot  nis  lile  painted 
chieHy  landscapes ;  an{l  Ids  last  work,  a  large  view  of  the 
head  of  Ull-swater  in  Westmoreland,  is  spoken  of  as  a  pic- 
ture of  great  merit.  The  following  pictures  are  mentioned 
as  Wright's  best  historical  nieces The  Dead  Soldier , 
Bdwhi  at  tiie  Tomb  Of  Ms  Ancestor;  Belshazsar's  Fetst; 
Hero  and  Lcander ;  the  Lady  in  Clomus :  and  the  Storm 
Scene  in  the  '  Winter's  Tale."  painted  for  Alderman  lloydell. 
Of  his  landscapes,  two  of  the  best  were  views  of  Cicero's 
Villa,  and  Mxcenas'  "Villa  at  Tivoli ;  he  painted  also 
sevend  other  beautiful  Italian  landscapes,  whidlhavanailjr 
of  the  beanties  of  Wilson.  Of  remarkable  or  pecnliw 
effects  of  light  he  pahited  many  popular  pieces,  aathe 
Blacksmith's  Fonrc  :  an  eruption  of  Mount  'V'esuvius ;  the 
Hermit ;  the  Indian  Widow ;  Mirwan  openingthe  tomb  of  one 
of  his  Ancestors  ;  besides  several  domestic  pieces  in  which 
striking  effects  of  candle-light  are  admirably  imitated  :  he 
painted  aleo  a  picture  of  the  Girandola,  or'  the  fireworks 
which  are  exhantad  fltoa  the  Mstle  of  St.  Aogelo  at  Room 
on  the  eve  oTSt.  Petei^  dtey,  and  at  other  Mfrab  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

When  Wright  was  in  Rome  he  made  some  drawings 
tVom  the  frescoes  of  Michel-Anee'u)  in  the  Sistlne  Chapel, 
which  are  said  to  have  preserved  perfectly  the  character  of 
those  great  works :  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Michef  Aqgelo.  Mortimer  and  Wright  were  the  first 
peintarsof  recent  times  who  snceessftuly  cultiTited  histo> 
rieal  painting  in  England,  or  indeed  perhaps  the  first 
Englishmen  who  excelled  as  historical  painters.  Neither 
Sir  James  Tliomhdl  nor  Hogarth  can  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions, for  tli£  former  was  chiefly  an  allegorist,  the  latter 
a  satirist,  and  although  both  allegory  and  satire  are  per- 
fectly eoBBpatible  with  historical  painting  as  it  is  more 
strictly  onderstood,  fhcijr  are  not  necessarily  contrtid,  and 
in  these  cases  they  were  quite  distinct  frOBI  it. 

( Getillfmati't  Magazine,  1797-) 

WRIGHTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Apocynacee,  and  named  after  Dr.  William  Wright, 
who  lived  U  Jamaica,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  in> 
vestigltion  of  the  botany  of  the  West  Indies,  and  eon* 
tribnted  some  papers  on  nis  subject  to  the  *  Philosophicaf 
Transactions'  and  to  the  'Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society.'  This  genus  was  formed  by  Robert  Brown,  and 
has  a  5-parted  calyx,  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with  the 
throat  cro^vned  by  ten  divided  scales;  the  stamens  ex- 
serted,  attached  lo  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and  the  anther* 
sagittal,  cohering  by  their  middle  to  the  stigma;  the 
ovaries  two,  cohering;  tiie  s^la  sioris^  filiform,  dilated 
at  top;  scales  five  to  ten  m  number,  seated  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx  outside  the  coroUa;  the  follicles 
distinct  or  combined  with  adnate  placentss.  All  the 
species  are  erect  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  corymbs  of  mostly  white  flowers.  The 
seeds  have  no  albumen,  and  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo 
are  lonptndinslly  involvie  and  white,  but  when  iauBSiMd 
in  hot  water  they  become  rose-«oknired. 

jr.  antidijxetitrrica  has  obovate,  oblong,  Bcnminated, 
glabrous  leaves,  nearlv  terminal  corymbs,  the  follicles  di.s- 
linct,  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  six  times  longer  than  the 
calyx.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  has  sweet- 
scented  flAwers  with  a  form  resembling  those  of  the  Jas- 
mine.  The  wood  is  white,  of  afine  grain,  and  susceptible  of 
polish,  and  is  used  by  the  turner  and  cabinet'iaaksr.  The 
bark  of  this  shrub,  which  goes  by  the  nUM  of  Oonessi 
bark  in  Great  Britain,  and  Palapatta  in  India,  is  asserted  to 
be  a  specific  in  dysentery  and  of  use  in  most  disordered 
statesof  the  bontls.  lb  milky  jmoe  ia  also  nisd  as  a 
vulneiaiy. 

IF.  eoeeiMa,  Scarlet  Wrightia,  has  almost  sessile  ovato* 
oblong  leaves ;  the  flowen  three  or  four  together,  teminal ; 
the  corona  in  the  throat  6-Iobed;  the  lobes  crennlated 

the  follicles  distinct  and  rougli  ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
short.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Silhct.  It  has  large 
fiowei*  of  a  dull  red  colour  with  a  scariet  corona.  It  is  a 
large  tree,  and  its  wood  is  remarkably  light  and  firm,  and 
much  used  by  turners,  and  also  for  makmg  palankeens. 

tr.  tomentota  has  oblong,  aoominate,  downy  leaves; 
small  terminal  corymbs ;  the  tube  of  the  OOroua  fongcr 
than  the  calyx:  the  corona  fleshy,  lacerated  into  obtuse 
segments,  the  follicles  scabrous  and  distinct.  Tliis  plant 
is  a  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  the  C'lrear:.  It  ha.s  downy 
branches,  and  white  fiowers  with  an  orange-culourcd 
•onma.  Its  foUielss  are  eight  or  nine  indMs  ioag.  miM 
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mrnndad  «  yellow  jui«e  flom  from  this  pUnt,  wUeh  mixed 
with  water  will  dye  clothes  dipped  into  it  or  a  yellow 
colour.  fF.  tinctoria,  %» its  oame  indicatee,  it  usedfiortiM 
purpose  of  dyeiag  of  a  blM  wloiir»  tnd  k  eaqpUiytd  •■  a 

substitute  for  indiero. 

The  Nerium  pi$ridium  of  Boxburgh  is  placed  by  Don 
u  tbi  gnm  Wrightia.  It  hu  oblong  acuminated  shining 
leaTOs;  twmiiuu  biMteated  panleles  shorter  than  the 
leaves;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  oalyz;  the 
corona  of  five  bifid  villouss  se^ents ;  the  folliclee  ■wollen, 
oblong,  obtuse.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  furnished  with 
broad  membranous  edges.  It  is  a  native  of  Silhet,  where 
it  ii  called  by  the  natives  BduaUut.  The  bark  is  formed 
«C  %  moody  fio>«»  whiel^  baing  ee«ly  aeparable,  is  used  by 
th«  Bitivw  as  ft  eabttttute  for  hempbaod  ii  cultivated  for 
this  purpose  Dr  Roxburgh  founo,  on  steeping  the  roots 
in  a  fish-pond  lor  the  purpose  of  more  easily  separatingthe 
fibres  of  the  bark,  that  many  of  the  fish  were  killed,  ckom 
this  circumstance  be  gave  it  its  specific  name. 

Ihm  Ottior  species  of  Wrightia,  most  of  which  po»- 
■Mi  proportiee  resembling  those  deieribed,  and,  with  the 
•loeplion  of  fy.  pubetenu.  whieh  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland  and  Java,  thev  are  all  natives  of  the  BMt  Indies. 

(Don's  Miller  ;  Lindley,  Natural  %#/#m.) 

WRINGTON.  rSOMKRSETSHlRK.J 

WRIOTHESLEY.  THOMAS,  the  fourth  earl  of  Bouth- 
>  bein^  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Southampton  who 


HWeagftgadui  Lord  Essex's  conspiracy  in  the  rtign  of 
Klinbotb,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  iint  Mil  of 

Southampton,  Henry  VIII.  s  lord  chancellor,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  sealoua  and  constant 
supporters  of  Charles  I.  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  until  that  king's  death,  and  having  transferred 
bis  devotion  to  the  son,  uid  rendered  important  services  to 
Chaiies  IL  iriiito  in  osilot  wm  aftor  the  Restocation  ap- 
pointed lord  tiMnnf^  ndiras,  MSt  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, the  chief  Staj  «f  tht  IWtOTMl  fOT— MBeBt  until  his 
death  in  1667. 

Lord  Southampton,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
approved  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
mm  assembling  in  IMO^in retrenching  the  royal  preroga- 
tifo:  bat  loft  to*  popular  perty,  as  did  his  friend  through 
Hfc,  Lord  Clanmdoo,  at  that  time  Mr.  Hyde,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  for  attainting  Lord  Strafford.   The  con- 
nection between  the  father  of  Lord  Southampton  and  the 
father  of  Lord  Emex,  the  parliamentary  commander-in- 
ebief  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  has  led  Lord 
Clarendon  IB  Inoe,  in  Ins  eloquent  sketch  of  Lord  South- 
nmpioa's  ouotr  nad  obaraotor,  tht  early  afMnntnt  and 
•Bbseqnent  sepantion  batwam  tha  aooi.    *Tha  great 
friendship  that  had  been  between  their  fathers  made  many 
believe  inat  there  was  a  confidence  between  the  earl  of 
Bkscx  and  him;  which  was  tme  to  that  degree  as  could  be 
batween  men  of  so  different  natures  and  understandings. 
Aad  whan  they  oune  to  the  parliament  in  the  year  1640, 
they  appaand  both  OTsatisnad  with  the  pnidaooe  and 
polHiaa  af tha  aourt,  and  ware  not  resenred  fn  daelaring  it, 
whan  tha  ^eat  officers  were  called  in  question  for  great 
transgressions  in  their  several  administrations.'    And  then 
after  speaking  of  Lord  Southampton's  opposition  to  the 
billof  attainder  against  Lord  Stratford,  he  proceeds — '  From 
ttia  tima  ha  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were  pavfbetly  divided 
and  separated,  aad  seldom  afterwards  aonauirad  in  the 
MOM  opinion  ;  bat  as  he  worthily  and  bmvaly  itood  in  tha 
gap  in  the  defence  of  that  threat  m fin's  (Lord  Strafford's) 
Bfe,  so  he  did  afterwards  oppose  all  those  invasions,  which 
were  every  day  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
rights  of  the  crown  or  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  which 
tbe  lords  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  useful  humour  of 
tha  other;  {Life,      32S.)  Whan  tha  king  and  parliament 
took  np  arms  aaalwt  ana  anofbar,  Lara  flooUiampton 
zealously  joined  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  his  privy  council  and  agentleman  of  his  bedchamber. 
He  vvas  one  of  thi"  king's  comnussioncrs  to  treat  for  peace 
at  Uxbridge,  in  1645 ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed  on  this  oeca- 
aon}— ^Ha  waa  naturally  laiy,  mod  indulged  ovamiuoh 
ease  toMmialf:  yet  as  no  man  had  a  quieker  apprehen- 
aon  or  solider  judgment  in  business  of  all  kinds,  so  when 
it  had  a  hopefUl  prospect,  no  man  could  keep  his  mind 


allow  MmMir  laattantan,  and  at  the  end  of  the  treatv 
was  much  mora  vigorous  than  in  the  beginning*  wtott 
made  the  ehaneellor  to  tell  the  king  when  they  ratanwd 

to  Oxford,  that  if  he  would  have  the  earl  of  Southampton 
in  good  health  and  good  humour,  he  must  give  him  g»oa 
store  of  business  to  do.'  After  the  king's  death,  he  com- 
pounded with  the  ruling  powers  and  resided  in  England, 
at  his  catata  naar  Southampton,  and  aasitted  the  son  of 
Ilk  lata  nmster.  aeoording  both  to  Clarendon  and  Brmet. 
with  liberal  supplies  oT  money.  In  the  letters  paeing 
between  Clarendon  and  the  royalists  in  England  imme- 
diately before  the  Restoration,  there  are  several  proofs  { * 
the  high  value  set  on  Lord  Southampton's  counsel  and 
coHipemtion.  '  I  do  not  undervalue  any  man,'  sa\-s  Cla> 
rendon  in  one  of  these  kttaiat  *when  I  say  that  my  Lord 
Southampton  is  as  wise  a  man  aa  any  the  nation  h«th.  as 
well  as  or  honour  saperior  to  any  temptation.  I  afaaB  niA 
need  to  desire  you  tn  communicate  all  thingi  fttai^tO  bim.* 
('Clarendon  State  Papers.'  in.,  750.) 

Immediately  upon  Charles  II.'s  return  to  England,  wUIa 
he  stayed  for  two  davs  at  Canterbuiy  on  his  way  Aam 
Dover  to  London,  Lora  Southampton  was  msde  a  member 
of  his  privy  council :  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1080 
was  made  lord  high  treasurer.  Lord  Southampton's  h'lA 
character  for  judgment  and  integrity  gave  a  lustre  to  tn* 
administration.  Ill  health  and  the  natural  indolence  of 
his  disposition  led  him  to  leave  the  business  of  the  trea- 
sury chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  Sir  Philip  Viu- 
wick.  In  the  council  he  at  first  strongly  advised  the  king 
stickling  for  a  larger  fixed  revenue  than  that  which  was 
granted  by  the  convention  parliament,  and  afterwards  wti 
urgent  in  recommending  economy  in  order  to  keep  withia 
the  amount  settled ;  and  in  the  House  of  Loni?  he  showed 
himself  more  disposed  to  toleration  of  the  Protestant  Di»- 
senters  than  his  friend  and  colleague  Lord  Clarendon.  He 
died  on  tha  16th  of  May,  1667,  oT  the  stone,  which  had 
caused  him  great  suffering  for  some  years  l>efore  his  death. 
Mr.  Pepys  has  the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  a  day  or 
two  after  his  death  :  '  Great  talk  of  the  good  end  that  mj 
Lord  Treasurer  made  ;  closing  his  own  eyes,  and  wettn; 
his  mouth,  and  bidding  adieu  with  the  greatest  contt  • 
and  freedom  in  tha  world :  and  is  said  to  die  with  lh« 
cleanest  hands  ftat  evar  any  lor4  treaaorer  did.*  (Fepys^ 
Diary,  iii.,  222.) 

Bisnop  Burnet  has  drawn  the  following  sketdi  ot  \3m 
minister,  whose  ineorruptness  in  an  ape  of  corruptioa  := 
his  chief  title  to  be  remembered.  'He  wa^i  a  man  of  grf^ 
virtue  and  of  very  good  parts.  He  had  a  lively  apprvhe-- 
iion  and  a  good  judgment.  He  had  merited  much  tj  la 
constant  adhering  to  the  king's  intereet  during  the  wv. 
and  by  the  large  supplies  he  had  sent  him  eyery  \tv 
during  his  exile  ;  for  he  had  a  ^reat  estate,  and  only  xhrfr 
daughters  to  inherit  it.  He  was  lord  treasurer,  Du*. 
grew  soon  weary  of  business,  for  sis  he  was  subject  to  th: 
stone,  which  returned  often  and  violently  upon  him,  so  br 
ratainad  the  prindplas  of  liberty,  and  did  not  go  into  th< 
violent  measnras  of  the  court.  When  he  saw  the  kini;  i 
temper,  and  his  way  of  managing;,  or  rather  of  spoiutc 
business,  he  grew  very  unea.sy,  and  kept  himself  more  c.*. 
of  the  way  than  was  consistent  with  that  high  post.  Tbf 
king  stood  in  some  awe  of  him,  and  saw  how  popular  fat 
would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  serviea;  and  therefore  kt 
choaa  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  humour  and  contiaifidiQB 

flian  to  disnriM  him  Before  the  ReatontkBi 

the  lord  treasurer  had  but  asmall  salary,  with  an  aJlo-.'vaccf 
for  a  table;  but  he  gave,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  bubaJten 


places,  and  made  great  profits  out  of  the  estate  of  tir 
crown  ;  but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and  the  Eatlc< 
Southampton  disdainine  to  lett  places,  the  matter  ms 
settled  so  that  the  lord  traasurar  was  to  havaSOOtX.  n  jm. 
end  the  king  was  to  name  all  the  subaltern  ofioen;  h 
continued  to  be  so  all  his  time  ;  but  since  that  time  tic 
lord  treasurer  has  both  the  8U00/.  and  a  main  hand  ia  it» 
disposing  of  these  placet.*  (fiiatory  ^  kit  Om  Tim 
i.  173,  ed.  1833.) 

Lord  Southampton  was  manied  three  times :  flnt,  k 
Racbael,  daughter  of  Daniel*  baron  de  Rouvigay,  ui 
sister  to  Henry,  who  was  created  by  William  III.  carl  i 
Galwa^' ;  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir 
Francis,  lord  Dunsmore,  afterward*  earl  of  Cluchc»ter;  t:- 


longer  bent,  and  take  more  pains  in  it.  In  the  treaty  at  thirdly,  to  Frances,  daughte-  of  William,  duke  of  Sen?* 
Uxbiidge,  which  was  a  continued  fatigue  of  twenty  days,  set,  and  widow  of  Richard,  riscount  Molineux.  (Bank 
Iw  nam  da|«  ftnr  boon  to  a  nigbtiiMwbad  nam  iMd  to  I  jSMte^ 
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W1U8T.    [Abticulatiov  ;  Skelkton.] 
WRIT,  a  law  term,  ■.vhicli,  m  ii,  '.iiuiiLT  and  more  cx- 
iensive  si^ification,  implies  a  mrxiwg  under  the  kings 
»eal.  whereby  he  confer*  some  right  or  privilege,  or  com- 
tn&nds  sorae  act  to  be  dooe«    Writs  are  eitoer  patent 
(oi^en.  commoaly  called  Utttrt  patent,  titerit  pateiOet), 
which  are  not  sealed  up  but  have  the  crcat  seal  attached  to 
them;  or  eUue  (literte  cluusee),  whiuli  are,  ur  are  supposed 
to  be,  sealed  up.  The  I'ortnerare  aiidn-  id  to  a:l  subjects  in- 
discriminately, genetnlly  in  these  terms — '  lo  all  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come ;'  the  latter  are  directed  to  some 
«ffietr  or  other  individual  sufajeeL   Of  tb«  former  kind  is 
fht  MMtion  of  a  peer  by  patent,  wlridi  if  a  royal  rrant  of 
MMBC  specified  det^'^rpp  cf  pppratrf  ;  of  the  latter,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peer  by  Mil,  ,\hicli  is  a  summons  to  attend  the 
house  of  peers  by  the  htj'.i  and  title  of  some  barony. 

If^rit  m  its  ordinary  and  more  limited  sense  signifies 
the  Procbss  eonnedeo  witii  the  origin  and  progress  of  a 
dvil  or  criminttl  wodwding.  Civil  miti  «k  dimiblc  into 
origiwU  nxtdjuAeialt  tbeltairaMr  j«m  ovtoftlw  Ootntof 
Chancery,  and  give  authority  to  the  courts,  in  which  they 
are  returnable,  to  proceed  with  the  cause  ;  the  latter  are 
awarded  by  the  t mrt  m  whu-h  the  action  is  already 
pending,  fhae  are  again  subdivided  into  mems  and 
/Inal.  Original  write  (which  now,  exempt  in  the  few 
rmt  MtioiH  itUI  pi«Mrvid,  hav«  beta  Hnenaded  bgr 
the  writ  ef  Mtmnom)  uaed  to  eonlain  ft  hrt^Mtvnunt 


of 


of  the  plaintiff  s  a 
writ  was  caJled  la  Uw  Luiui  Ori'i-t:, 

and  this  term  was  at^erward.s  applied  to  judicial  and  other 
writs.    To  what  has  been  already  stated  on  this  subject 


actu  n  ;  and  such  a 
m  lav*  French  brtf/: 


obtain  damages  for  an  injury  done  to  his  person  or  his  real 
or  personal  estate,  or  for  the  non-performance  of  a  promise, 
II  the  defendant  lets  judgment  go  by  default,  this,  though 
an  admisaioD  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  cause  of  action,  duet 
not  operate  as  aa  adauMioii  of  the  awount  at  dimoM  to 
which  he  is  entitled ;  ud  eoch  judgment  h  etiled  mtor* 
locutory.  In  such  cases,  and  also  ivhere  thp  plaintiff 
seeks  to  recover  substantial  damages  lui  tiie  lii^leiiUon  at  a 
chattel,  or  of  a  debt,  the  intervention  of  a  jury  is  required 
in  order  to  a-scertain  for  what  damages  the  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled 1R>  have  final  judgcnent  For  this  purpose  a ^udicM 
process,  cnlied  *  mrit  inquiry,  issues  to  toe  sbenff  com- 
mandini;  him  to  iammon  a  jury  to> inquire  what  damages 
the  plaintiff  ha«  suhtained  If  the  ptr.ir.fifP  ofFrr  no  evi- 
dence betbre  the  jury,  a  vefdici  must  be  louijd  for  nominal 
damages,  as  existence  of  tome  damage  is  admitted. 

When  the  inouitiiion  (or  finding  of  the  jury)  iareturned, 
the  pIdatiffiB  entitled  to  judgnmtetliatHBoviit  [Ae- 
enaMMT  or  D*iu«ie.J  la  eom  omm  when  ^e  eauNtat 
of  deoMfee  b  reeifilj  weertaiaablc  ae  being  a  mere 
ma'ter  of  calculation,  e.g.  in  actions  upon  bills  of  cx 
cha!ii;e,  iipijri  covenants  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  F,um, 
and  :he  \\\^::.  the  court,  instead  of  directing  a  >-,r;f  u!  in- 
quiry, will  refer  the  matter  to  one  of  its  officers  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  due  to  the 
pleintiH;  write  of  inquiry  being  merelj  to  iafDrm  the 
coaadenoee  of  tiie  court,  wlw  awr  eaMB  the  demagea 
themselves,  if  they  think  proper,  after interioentoi7  judf' 
ment  has  been  obtained. 

WRIT  OF  TRIAL.  All  trials  of  causes  in  the  superior 
courts  tooii  place  formerly  either  at  bar  before  the  whole 


it  may  be  added  that  oriidnal  writs  issuing  from  Chancery  oourit  or  at  ntei  pritu  before  one  of  the  judgaof  the  courts 
were  elweye  witaeieed,  or  tutedt  in  the  omm  9i  the  King ;  i  or  a  Judge  or  serjeent  named  in  the  commission  of  aanse ; 
wheriM  jndicial  wrifes  iaeaed  fttta  that  one  of  the  superior  '  but  now,  by  the  3  and  4  W.  lY .,  c.  42.  s.  17,  in  any  action 

de;  ending  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  for  nny  debt  or 
denuind  in  which  the  sum  sought  to  be  recovered  and 
indorsed  on  the  writ  of  summons  shall  not  exceed  20/.,  the 
court,  or  a  judge  (if  satisfied  that  the  trial  will  not  involve 
any  difficult  question  of  fact  or  law\may  order  the  trial  to 
take  place  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county^  where  the 
action  is  brought,  or  some  judge  of  an  inferior  eoiiri,  and 
for  that  purpose  a  writ  shall  iMue  [csalled  the  Writ  of 
Trial)  directed  to  the  sheriff  ur  buch  judge,  commandin|; 
him  to  try  the  cause  betbre  a  jury,  and  to  return  such  wnt 
with  the  finding  of  the  jury  thereon  indorsod.  The  statute 
applies  only  to  aotione  for  a  dnbt  or  demand  iadoiaed 
on  the  writ  of  summopa ;  It  does  not  therefore  extend 
to  cases  where  the  action  u  brought  for  a  wrong,  or 
where  the  demand,  being  for  unliquidated  damages, 
the  amount  claimed  cannot  properly  be  indoiscd  on  the 
writ  of  summons.  (3  Mann,  and  Gra.  850.)  The  pro- 
ceedings under  the  writ  of  trial,  when  directed  to  tlie 
sheriff,  usually  take  place  beAwe  Ida  under  sheriff  ov 
other  his  deputy ;  and  they  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  a  trial  at  nm  print:  and  the  court  will 
grant  a  new  trial  \c:  tlie  same  causes  as  if  the  tiial  had 
been  before  one  oi  the  superior  judges ;  but  a  new  tnal  will 
not  be  granted  upon  fhe  ground  that  the  verdict  is  against 
the  evidence,  where  the  amount  of  euch  verdict  ia  Um 
than  5/.,  unices  cneh  TenSet  be  menilMjr  penwree. 

WRITER,  in  Scotland,  is  a  term  of  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  attorney  in  England,  and  is  generally  applied 
\r,  all  legal  practitit  n.  IS  who  do  not  belong  to  the  bar, 
aishuiigh  it  has  of  late  become  customary  to  sulMtitute  for 
it  the  term  solicitor.  As  special  exceptions,  the  bodj 
who  in  Edinburgh  enjoy,  concurrently  wttb  writere  to  the 
signet,  the  privilege  of^ conduetinff  ceaea  hefbre  the  Cnuit 
of  Session,  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  SC.,  are  called  (»oIicitorB 
of  supreme  courts  ('abbreviated  S.  S.  C),  and  the  practt- 
!i  rii  rs  before  the  sheriff  court  of  Aberdeen  are  by  local 
custom  called  advocates.  In  each  county  there  it 
generally  a  society  i  :  .  l  iters  privileged  to  practise  in  the 
Sieriff  eooit  end  in  the  other  loeel  Jndicatorieib  who  Ireme 
their  own  hye^lswe,  and  regulate  the  tern*  of  adndMion  to 
thfir  body.  Inrfivhii:allv,  they  arf  responsible  for  their 
conduct  to  the  li>L;al  jutfges  befurt  whom  they  practise ; 
and  as  bodies  they  are,  on  the  one  hand  protected  from 
the  infringement  of  their  privileges  by  unlicensed 
persons,  and,  on  the  other,  liable  to  judicial  control  if  they 
attempt  unduly  to  reatrict  the  means  of  adouHion  to  their 

WRTTER  to  THE  SIGNET,  abhreviatfd  W.  S.,  is  the 
designation  of  the  memb«ii)  of  the  must  numerous  and 


common  law  courts  in  which  the  original  writ  was  made 
returnable,  and  were  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chief 
judge  e  l'  si  u  h  court.  In  cases  where  the  plaintiff  seek.s  to 
recover  &  sum  under  4a;.,  he  may  txing  his  suit  in  the 
Moaty-eourt,  or  court-baron,  in  wmch  no  royal  writ  is  ne- 
mmut;  the  suits  therein  eonuaeneinf,  not  bv  original 
writ.  Sot  by  plaint,  which  is  a  statement  of  the  party's 
fSause  of  action  in  the  nature  of  a  dfctanition. 

It  is  beyond  the  scop^  of  an  article  like  the  present  to  at- 
tempt to  enumerate,  even  by  name,  the  various  writs 
which  arp  known  lo  our  law;'but  some  of  the  more  im- 
poiiani  may  be  here  mentioned— «.     tlie  writ  to  the 
aheriff  of  aeottaty  to  elect  a  member  or  members  of  the 
Conaieni*  Houee  of  Pifrliaroent,  in  ease  of  a  vacancy  or 
eeneral  election  ;  which  issues  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
lord  chancellor  or  in  certain  cases  of  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  celebrated  writof/ia6eM  Corpus 
(ad  mbjiciendum),  which  is  directed  to  any  penon  who 
detain*  another,  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of 
iiie  prisoner  at  such  a  time  and  place,  together  with  the 
eanae  of  his  caption  and  detention,  to  do,  submit  to.  and 
receive    (ad  /actendum,  nitjieietuium,  et  rectpiendum) 
whatever  the  court  or  judge  by  whom  the  writ  is  awarded, 
Jiall  think  fit.  [Habeas  Corpus.]    There  are  various 
3ther  writs  of  habeat  eorptu,  for  the  purpoee  Of  bringing  up 
priaoncf*  to  be  charged  in  exeeotion,  to  give  testimony,  8cc. 
—the  writs  of  tubpaena  ad  testrjfcandum,  by  which  a  party  is 
Mimmanded  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  a  cause,  to  give  evi- 
letice  under  a  noffiinof  pi  tir.i a: y  penalty  ;  and  of  v;;A;  .  o  a 
Utct-s  teeuniy  commanding  the  party  to  bring  certain  speci- 
ied  documents  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial.   There  is  also 
he  writ  of  tubpcena  in  eqwty,  whereby  the  defendant  in  a 
uit  is  commanded  to  appear  and  eoewer  the  plaintiff's 
'ill.    A  defendant  privileged  from  the  particular  suit,  or 
rom  being  sued  except  before  some  other  tribunal,  is  en- 
itled  to  a  writ  of  Frictl  ge,  by  which  the  court  is    ijiio a  I 
o  discontinue  the  suit.  In  modem  tines  a  party  is  allowed 
is  privilege  without  suing  out  any  writ  of  privilege.  The 
rrits  of  PaoHiBinox,  MAiaiaiia%  and  Qvo  WaaaAirTO 
ave  been  already  treated  of. 
WRIT  OF  INQUIRY.  In  cases  where  a  plaintiff  seeks 
>  recover  a  specific  chattel  '&>,  in  the  action  of  Detinur),  or 
specific  sum  of  money  (as  in  Debt),  if  the  defendant  allows 
ids^mcnt  to  goagaiiisthiuibydefault.  this  is  considered  as 
n  admiscion  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  what  he  claims; 
nd  the  judgment  thierefore  i*  final  in  the  first  instance, 
rovided  the  plaintiff  i*  content  to  tatte  a  amall  nominal 
im  for  the  damnge!i  resulting  from  the  detention  of  the 
i^attel  or  the  d«bL    But  where  a  piaintiii  on'y  seeks  lu 
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impcrtunt  eiu^ts  oT  &ttoraey«  or  procutatora  in  Scottaml. 
The  wiiten  to  the  lignel  enjoyt  in  comnion  with  the 
Molioiton  of  MifMwme  eoait*,  Md  with  one  or  two  wniller 

bodice,  the  privilege  ol"  conducting  ca-^es  hefore  the  Court 
ot'Ses^ion.  tlic  Court  of  .Tustii-iary,  utid  tlic  Commiwion  of 
Teinds.  Tlicir  pfi'uliar  priviicrru  huwovcr  is  that  of  pie- 
paring  tile  writs  which  jihss  the  ro)al  Msjnet.  The  signet 
was  a  jieaJ  or  die  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  with  which  the  writs  by  which  the  king  directed 
parties  to  appear  in  oonrt,  or  ordered  tlieni  to  obey  the 
decrees  given  against  them,  and  other  executive  iniitnic- 
tioRs,  were  stamped  I'orthe  sake  of  Authentication.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  ttip  persons  who  weie  entitled  to 
jwesent  the  wrib  which  received  the  tmpresihon  ol  the 
bignet  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  clerks  in  the  secretar}* 
uf  state's  oifice,  and  it  ii  not  known  how  or  precisely  at 
what  time  the  persons  who  transacted  this  department  of 
official  business  became  converted  into  a  body  of  private 

Cractitioner*.  Since  the  union  of  1707  the  i-ienet  has 
een  iiili  :  the  disposal  of  the  (Joint  ()f  Session.  Init  down 
to  about  the  middle  of  laot  century  the  keeper  of  the 
signet  was  deputed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  appointed 
nnder  the  jrretA  seal,  and  lie  names  a  deputy,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Mrriters  to  the  »iirnet,  and  by 
usage  presides  at  their  meetings.  In  the  general  case 
the  summons  by  which  an  ordinaiy  action  is  hron^lu  mio 
the  Court  of  Session  requires  to  be  signeted,  and  to  be, 
as  a  preliminar}-,  signed  by  a  wnter  to  the  signet ;  at- 
thougn  a  member  of  one  of  the  other  pvivilef  ed  b«}dtes 
may  conduct  the  case.  Advocation,  or  ma  fern  by  «drich 
the  piDceedii^  of  an  inferior  court  are  brought  into  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  some  other  analogous  classes  of  pro- 
cedure, required  formerly  to  have  the  interposition  of  the 
i*ignet,  but  this  step  in  the  procedure  was  abolished  by 
I  and  2  Vict.,  c.  8<j.  In  the  various  forms  of  execution 
against  person  and  property,  the  signet  was  until  lately  a 
pronincnt  feature,  but,  unless  in  some  special  cases,  it  has 
been  dispensed  with  by  the  Act  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  114.  In 
these  departments  of  legal  practice  the  writers  to  the 
signet  now  possess  few  pri vile jjes  which  arc  not  shared  hy 
the  other  practitioners  before  the  supreme  conrU.  They 
still  retain  their  privileges  a;*  to  siimiuon*es,  and  they 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  presenting  signatures  in  ex> 
ehoqucr*  or  of  presenting,  through  the  judges  acting  in 
excaeqncr,  the  indorsed  dimfts  of  the  writs  passing  under 
the  great  nid  oilier  seals  in  Scotland  appended  to  Crown 
chartcra,  appointments  to  offif  i  ^  &c.  They  have  thus 
a  monopoly  of  the  business  oi  in»kiii}^  up  the  title*  of  the 
iTown  va.'«»als  or  freeholders  in  Scotliuni,  and  this  ciicum- 
slance,  added  to  thetr  skill  and  respectability  as  a  body,  has 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  conveyancing  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  Dm  society  require  of  their  intrants 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  yean,  with  a  curriculum  of 
university  study,  which  includes  twosessions of  attendance, 
the  one  at  Latin  atid  tlie  oUicr  at  some  other  literary  class, 
and  lour  courses  of  attendance  at  law  classes,  l^he  ex- 
penses connected  with  apprenticeship  amount  to  about 
aeOf«  nd  additional  fees  to  the  extent  of  140/.  are  in- 
curred on  oiitcrinc  the  aoeiety.  The  writers  to  the 
signet  possew  a  lltiraTy,  amoanting,  it  is  supposed,  to 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  bound  volumes,  di.-.tri- 
buted  in  two  larp;e  halU.  The  collection  whs  commenced 
in  17S5  by  the  pnrcha.se  of  sonic  law  books,  to  which 
works  on  other  snl)jects  were  added  in  177S.    It  is  sup- 

Sorted    hy   an    annual    grant   by    the    society,  which 
uctuates  with  the  state  of  its  fiind^  and  has  in  some 
yean  exceeded  2000?.    The  eminent  men  who  have  snc- 
cessively  acted  as  librarians,  have  made  praisewoitliy  und 
successful  efforts  to  obtain  the  mo«t  u.<ieful  worki>,  aad  to 
prevent  the  funds  from  being  wasted  in  the  purchase  of 
books  at  rundom.   They  have  kept  in  view  in  many  cases 
the  acquisition  of  those  books  which  are  wanting  to  the 
advocates'  library  [AovoCATBa*  Lmrahy],  and  as  the  two 
institutions  are  within  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and 
are  both  liberally  laid  open  to  ihmc.  wlio  wish  to  conxult 
books  lor  literary  purposes  the  writers  to  the  signet  have 
thus  performed  an  esNntial  service  to  the  liteiature  of 
£dinbureh. 
WRITING.  rALFHAniiT.I 
VVRITTT.K.  [EssKX.I 
WKOTHA.M.  [Kknt.1 
\VUOXii;T£R.  (.Shbokhim.] 


WKVNK(-'K,  Vitux  tonjiiiUa,  Ijnn. 
Uewrte  CAoracler«— BsU  short,  straiijbt,  depres^edty 
conical.  Nostril*  basal,  naked,  partly  closed  by  a  me»> 

brane.  Tongue  long,  vermiform,  with  a  homy  poin:. 
Winsr*  moderate,  second  quill  longest  Tail-fe«ther» 
flexible.  Feet  with  two  anterior  toes  joined  togoUlCr  at 
their  ori^n,  and  two  behind  unconnected. 

Detcnptitmnf  Vittir  tnrquiUa. — Male: — Ground-col ou: 
of  the  pluinage  of  the  upper  parts  rusty  ash-colour,  inc- 
gularly  spotted  and  speckled  with  brown  and  black;  a 
large  brown  streak  extends  from  the  occiput  to  betwm 
the  scapulan ;  on  the  external  barbs  of  the  wing-feathen 
rusty  squared  sjxits  :  tail-feathers  bounded  with  black  nr- 
zags;  throat  and  iroiit  of  tlie  neck  pale  r\isty,  with  small 
transverse  black  lines ;  bill  and  feet  olive-brown;  iridcs 
hasel  or  yellow-brown.   Total  length  seven  inches. 

Fkmate  with  the  tftits  less  vivid,  the  band  on  the  middle 
of  the  nape  and  on  the  i»ck  not  so  long  as  in  the  male. 

I'ariettes. — Pure  white.   Yellowish  white. 

(Geographical  Distribution. — Denmau"k,  Sweden  May, 
neimany.  Holland  ivvhere  it  is  rare^,  France.  Spajn. 
and  Italy  (summer) ;  England,  Wales,  and  Scotlan^i 
(rare  in  the  last  and  in  the  north  of  the  tint — summer 
not  recoided  in  Ireland.  Kamtschatka  (Vieillot  ,  Japan 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Winter  reaidenoes,  Nosth  A6k% 
and  wann  parts  of  Western  Asia. 

This  is  the  \vyi  ;  Innx  i  of  the  Greeks.  ^Vxi^totlf  In- 
wtll  described  the  bird,  its  lonsf  tongue,  its  p<j\ver  of  ui  j- 
truding  and  retracting  it  and  the  writhing'  saa.ke-iLk« 
motion  which  it  can  impart  to  its  neck  withuut  movinr 
the  rest  of  the  body.  (frt«/.  Anim^  ii.  12.)  It  lias  been 
made  familiar  to  moet  of  our  literary  readers  by  the  adja- 
ration  in  the  second  Idyll  of  Theocritus  ('  Phannaceutna ' 
It  is  also  the  lyvx  of  the  antient  Italians.  ;  Pliny,  xi.  47- 
Yuiix  is  the  form  Uised  by  Linnieus  and  zoologies  gen?'- 
rally,  but  it  ought  to  \»  Junx  or  Ii/n.t', 

The  Wrtfnedt  is  the  Torcol  of  the  Frencli,  and  also  tb- 
Tercm,  7brcoei,  2Wvo/,  Ttrcot^  and  Turcot  of  the  sain>. 
according  to  Belon ;  Tbrcieolh,  Collaturto,  iStoriacoll,  t'*- 
petorto,  Vertilla,  und  Formicula  of  the  Italians  ;  Gjoktvie 
of  the  Swedes;  Bende-tlah  of  Brunnicli ;  XuftfrfirnL, 
H'endhaU,  fVendeJiaU,  aiid  DicJi-Huh  oi"  the  Gurmacf. 
Long-Tongue,  Emmet- hunter,  Snake-Bird,  Cuckoo' i  M^if. 
Cuckoo  Maid,  Cuckoo  t  Maid,  and  Cuckoo  Fool  (two  J»* 
Gloucestershire)  of  the  modem  British :  Gtt<i$  y  gSg  aai 
Gwddfdro  of  the  antient  British ;  Arund  of  the 

Habits,  Food.  When  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  the  Wrr- 
iieek  may  be  looked  for;  and  from  their  advent  <iiiJ  ! 
partiii  e  at  about  the  same  time, some  of  the  modern  BriU>i. 
names  and  one  of  Ihe  antient  British  appellations,  Gtca* » 
gSg,  must  iiave  originated,  lor  in  other  respects  there  u 
no  relatioaahip  or  similarity  behveen  the  birds. 

The  general  habits  of  the  species  are  well  deacribed  aai 
sUted  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  ♦  Britah  Birds.*  He  truly  tc- 
niKrks  that  when  found  in  its  retreat  in  Ihe  lude  of  a  tnt 
it  makes  a  loud  hissing,  sets  tip  its  crest,  and  w  iithin? 
head  and  neck  tov.anls  each  shoulder  uitli  groteiKjue  CvT^ 
tortious  (whence  its  name  Snake-Btrd  >,  becomes  an  obj-rt 
of  terror  to  a  timid  intruder,  when  the  bird,  taking  %<> 
vantage  of  a  moment  of  indecision*  darts  with  the  rapkht} 
of  lightmng  from  a  sitiudion  whence  escape  seemed  !"> 
possible. 

(Jalerpjllani  and  a  variety  of  insects  form  tiie  food  of  t>. 
WrvnecK,  and  it  is  a  f;reat  devourer  of  ants  and  their  trr- 
Elderberries  liave  been  mentioned  as  being  a  part  of  its  diet 
Mr.  Yarrell  thus  describes  the  construction   of  the 
tongue  and  its  appendages  in  this  qiecies *  By  se 
elongation  of  tte  two  poswrior  branches  of  the  booes  n' 
the  touLjuf,  and  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  attached  % 
I  tiieiii,  this  bird  is  able  to  extend  tlie  toncjiie  a  vei>'  cc> 
I  siderabie  distance  be\  oiid  ilic  point  of  tlie  beak  ;  the  end 
of  the  tongue  is  homy  and  hard;  a  large  and  long  elsivi  - 
situated  at  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  on  eacli 
which  secretes  a  glutiobua  mucua,  mid  traoafen  it  to  ti: 
inride  of  the  mouth  tqr  a  slender  dnel.   With  this  s?*- 
tinous  mucus  the  end  of  the  tonirue  is  always  covend.  :. 
the  especial  purpose  of  conveymc:  food  into  the  month  i- 
contact.    So  unerring  is  the  aim  with  which  the  tc:',_-.  *  • 
darted  out  and  so  certain  the  efl'ect  ot  the  acU>^"- 
moisture,  that  the  bird  never  fails  in  obtaining  it>  o^c- 
at  every  attempt  So  rapid  also  is  the  action  of  the  tone'  * 
in  tlius  conveying  food  into  its  moulht  that  the  cfve  i»  a-*" 
1  able  disUnctly  to  foOove  it.' 
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Cbhioci  Munlas^u  Mtyii,  *  We  were  enabled  to  examine  the 
ntanneniorthistMnl  nuoutely,  by  taking  a  t'emale  from  her 
nert,  and  jonfininjc  her  in  a  c-a^e  ibr  some  days.  A 
'jnantity  of  mould  with  emmets  anil  their  eijes  was  piven 
it;  and  it  was  curious  to  obsene  the  tons^ue  darted  for- 
ward and  retracted  with  such  velocity,  and  with  such  un- 
erring tiro,  that  it  never  returned  without  an  ant  or  an 
egg  idharing  to  it,  not  transfixed  by  the  homy  Poin^  u 
aome  hare  imaipncd,  but  retained  by  a  peculiar  tenacious 
moisture,  by  nature  provided  for  that  purpow.   While  it 
i^^  !Vi'dini:,  the  body  is  nioiionlcss,  the  head  onl\'  is  turned 
to  every  side.and  the  motion  ol'tlu-  tons^iu^  is  su  rapid  that 
an  ant's  cpi;,  which  is  of  a  h^ht  t  tiKmr  ntnl  more  eonspi- 
cuoua  than  the  tongue,  has  somewhat  the  appeaiance  o( 
movii^  towards  the  mouth     attraction,  as  a  needk  ffiei 
to  a  magnet.  The  bill  is  ruely  used  except  to  remove  the 
mould  in  order  to  ^et  more  readily  at  these  insects ;  where 
the  earth  is  hnllnw.  the  ton^ie  is  thrust  into  all  the 
f  iivities  to  rou.se  the  ants  :  for  this  purpose  tlie  homy  ap- 
pendage is  extremely  serviceable  ils  a  guiile  to  the  ton^e. 
We  heve  seen  tlte  Green  WoodpecJcer  take  its  food  id  a 
uniler  manner.* 
The  ncs*  is  little  or  null,  the  smooth,  shining,  white 
from  six  to  ten  in  number— beinji  generally  de- 
posited in  the  hole  of  a  tree  un  the  duiayed  wood.  The 
hirils  are  remarkable  Ibr  local  attachnietif,  as  the  following 
ftiiecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Salmon,  \m11  jnovc  : — '  I  wished,' 
writes  that  gentleman,  'last  spring  tu  obtain  the  egg;,  of  a 
wryneck  to  plaoe  in  my  cabinet,  and  aoeotdinely  watched 
very  closely  a  pair  that  had  resorted  to  a  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  incubation ;  I  soon  ascertained  that  they  had 
•e  lected  a  liole  in  an  old  decayed  apple-tree  lor  that  pur- 
jKt^e,  the  entrance  to  which  was  so  small  a.s  not  to  admit 
my  hand.    The  tree  being  hollow  and  decayed  at  the 
L>uttom  near  the  ground,  I  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
nest  by  putting  my  aim  upwards,  and  I  found,  on  with- 
dra\ving  the  nest,  that  the  underneath  part  of  it  was 
composed  of  <  moss,  hair,  &c.,  having  every  appearance  of 
nil  old  nest  of  the  redstart's  of  the  precedmg  summer, 
which  I  ."uspect  was  the  ca.se :  the  upper  part  was 
made  of  dried  roots.    The  nest  did  not  contain  any 
t':^  and  I  returned  it  by  thrusting  it  up  iu  the  inside  of 
the  tree.   On  paming  by  the  same  tree  about  a  week 
afterwards,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  observing  one  of 
the  birds  leavmg  the  hole,  upon  which  I  pently  withdrew 
llif  nest,  and  whs  much  trratitied  at  fuiilititj  it  contained 
five  most  beautiful  glossy  eggs,  the  slulls  ol'  whicli  were 
jjerfectly  white,  and  so  transparent  that  the  yolks  slionc 
throujjh,  tpvinjf  them  a  delicate  pink  colour,  but  which  is 
lost  in  the  blowing.    I  replaced  the  ne.st  and  visited  it 
during  the  ensuing  week,  and  was  induced,  out  of  curiosity, 
to  examine  it  again,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
the  birds  had  not  diM  rted  tlie  hole,  she  ha\iivkr  laid  six 
more  eggs  nnce.    I  took  these  away,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  them,  as  I  w  as  only  able  to  replace  the  nest  by  a^ain 
ihrusting  it  up  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  ns  before,  which  I 
lid.    I  again  visited  the  spot  in  the  following  week,  and 
(biaui  that  they  had  attU  ptrtimuuously  adhered  to  their 
lomieile,  having  ftirtb^  lud  four  more  eggs.  I  repeated 
he  experiment,  but  not  havin-^  nn  oppnrlunity  of  visitinsj 
he  tree  until  ten  days  alterwanU,  I  thought  at  the  time 
hat  the  nest  was  abandoned,  and  was  not  undeceived  until 
had  again  withdrawn  the  nest,  having  taken  the  precau- 
ion  of  endeavouring  to  frighten  the  old  bird  off  should 
Jie  be  on  tlie  ncet,  whicb  I  iimind  mu  the  c««^  abe  suf- 
hrmjif  rae  to  tnin  the  nest  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  before 
he  atfempfea  to  escape  :  there  were  S4'\ t  n  t  trs^s,  which 
.  ere  slightly  sat  upon.  What  appears  to  me  extraordinary 
that  the  bird  should  suffer  her  ne.-t  to  be  disturbed  five 
imcs,  and  the  eggs  ;  amounting  altogether  to  twenty-two) 
O  be  taken  away  at  four  different  periods  within  the 
Mmth,  before  she  finally  abandoned  the  spot  she  had 
elected.* 

Colonel  Montagu  says  that  the  wryneck  makes  a  noi>c 
ery  like  the  smaller  spet'iesof  li  iwks,  tVetpienlly  repeating 
;  in  spring:  Mr.  Yarrell  descril)es  the  note  as  si  sharp 
aund,  repeated  several  times,  and  not  unlike  the  whistle 
f  a  kestrel. 

In  captivity  the  wnrneek  is  alkvourite,  and  the  bird 
ion  becomes  reconeiled-  to  the  half-reclaimed  slate  in 

hich  Knglish  and  Frcu  h  boys  are  fond  of  keeping  it, 
iking  it  out  to  the  wo  jUs  with  a  long  string  lied  to  its  leg* 
nd  sutienn^'  it  to  ascend  trce»  aiid  fbruce  fiw  food  geiie> 
P.  C.  No.  1754. 


rally,  withm  the  length  of  ita  tether,  and  letting  it 
at  intervals  about  their  dress. 

In  the  '  Portraits  d  Oyseaux'  the  following  quatrain  is 
printed  under  the  cut  ot'  this  species : — 

*  I,e  Termt  est  au  yic  v«rd  taMcmbUut, 
l>>«  iMtiirvl  el  null  <l«  n>rpnl«r.«>, 
s"«  Innsuc  lonvur  liom  ilr  \n>\y  ilniirti  il  Umt*. 
.^yant  rn  «  An  *rt;KM  !r  >fmlil»ol.' 

The  two  7ast  Imes  are  very  nearlv  a  translation  from 
AiiatoUe. 


•i;.  ■  w  11,  nock. 

\7UL8TAN,  otherwise  WULFSTAN,  or  sometimes 
WOI^AN.  Of  these  names,  which  appear  to  b«  only 
variations  the  one  of  the  other,  there  are  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  ecclesiastics  and  writers  ol  more  or  less  celebrity. 

1.  Wo;  STAN",  a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  all  the  three  forms  of  the  name  are  given, 
is  the  author  of  a  Ijitin  prose  Life  of  Bishop  Etheiwold, 
whose  disciple  he  tuui  been,  and  also  of  a  work  in  La(m 
hexameter  venw  fwith  a  prologue  in  elegiacs)  on  the  mi- 
racles of  St.  Swithin.  Tlie  former,  which  is  a  very  poor 
composition,  is  printed  in  the  .'>th  sseculum  of  Mabillon's 
'  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  8.  Benedict!,'  fol.,  Paris,  1685, 
pp.  C0(Mi24.  Of  the  latter  only  the  introduction  has  been 
printed  (in  the  same  volume,  pp.  CS8-635) ;  but  the  whole 
IS  preserved  fai  aevcral  maniMeript  e<npiea.  The  verse, 
though  not  of  much  merit,  has  tiie  reputttion  of  being  the 
best  Latin  poetrj*  known  to  have  been  produced  in  England 
in  that  age.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  calls  Wolstan 
z.  cantor  oi  the  churt  h  of  Winchester,  says  that  he  also 
com^wsed  an  exceedingly  useful  work  on  the  Harmony  of 
Tones ;  but  that  is  no  longer  extant.  Bale  says  he  wrote 
a  Life  of  King  EthelwulA  which  is  probably  a  mistake. 

2.  WuLvsTAir,  who  was  not  a  monk,  beeame  areh- 
bishnp  of  York  in  ICXK?,  holding  along  with  that  diprnitv 
the  bisiiupru:  ol  Worcoster,  as  had  also  hern  done  by  his 
two  immediate  ])re(iece>>or-.  and  died  lu  lU2o.  Thcri'  is 
extant  in  MS.  a  lette>-  addressed  by  him  in  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  people  of  bin  province;  and  he  is  supposed  by 
Wanley,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  the  Lupm  t^iaeomu 
to  whom  are  attributed  certam  sermons  or  homiliea  of  tlrn 
WVi  written  in  ttw  same  language.  Tlie  most  remarki^ile 
0^  these  is  printed,  with  a  Ijitin  translation  and  notes  kv 
William  ElstcAi,  in  the*IXaaertatio  Epistolaris'  contained 
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m  the  Ihird  voiume  of  Hicke-i's  '  Thesauni?.'  fol.,  \70T), 
pp.  9a-106;  and  there  n  ai^o  a  separate  edition  ol  tlie 
same  matter,  published,  in  folio,  at  Oxford,  in  1701.  There 
are  two  pastoral  letters  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  in  the 
name  of  Vvulfstan,  by  one  (which  one  is  matter  of  dispute) 
of  the  two  Alfrics,  with  both  of  whom  he  npm*  to  have 
been  well  acanainted:  they  are  stated  to  neve  been  first 
composed  in  l^tin,  and  then,  ;it  Wulfsfan's  de:>ire,  to  have 
bfen  traualated  into  Saxon,  that  they  might  h(-  more  geiie- 
ally  useful. 

3.  WifLSTAv,  bishop  of  Worcester.  i»  litated  by  his 
^Qgrapher,  William  ol  Malmesbnry,  to  have  been  born  at 
Icentun  in  Warwickshire,  to  a  foir  eetete ;  the  name  of 
his  father  was  Ethelstan,  that  of  hie  mother  Wullif^iva. 
From  the  ajre  he  is  staled  to  have  attained  at  his  death, 
his  birth  must  )iave  happened  in  1(M)7  or  UK)H.  He  he<ran 
his  education  in  the  m('na>lie  school  of  Evtbham,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  more  distin^ruished  seminary  of 
Peterborough.  Having  at  the  t  mm]  age  been  ordained  a 
pmbyter,  he  soon  after  became  a  monk  at  Worcester,  and 
gradually  rose  to  be  at  last  prior  of  the  monastery  there. 
In  1U62  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  on  the  nomination 
of  Aldred,  who,  having  been  two  years  hefore  removed 
from  that  see  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  had  attempted 
at  first,  as  had  for  some  time  been  customary,  to  retain 
both  appointments,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish 
Worcester  in  consideretiae  of  only  being  permitted  to 
name  his  suceemr.  He  enosc  Wiilstan,  it  is  said,  con- 
ceiving that  his  mild  temper  and  simple  character  would 
prevent  him  from  offering  any  rettstance  to  his  patron'k> 
appropriation  of  the  estates  and  a^resHion:^  upon  the  ri^^hts 
of  the  see.  But  thie  turned  out  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
Wulstan  proved  a  veiy  dragon  of  a  biebopk  and,  especially 
after  the  comtnc  over  of  the  Norman  oonqiteror,  to  whom 
be  very  poKtieally  paid  court,  and  who  look  a  ^  eat  fancy 
to  him,  he  not  only  set  Aldred  at  complete  defiant  r.  but 
even  compelled  his  successor.  Archbishop  Thonia.s,  to  make 
restitution  to  the  see  of  Worcester  of  sundry  lands  or  pe- 
cuniary dues  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  by  his  prede- 
cessors  the  prelates  of  York.  He  also  successuilly  resisted 
the  claim  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  dicoeee  of  Worcester,  and  got  that  bishopric  declared 
by  the  kine;  to  be  m  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Wulstan 
continued  in  the  same  favour  with  Rulus  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  his  father ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
king's  reign,  old  as  he  was,  he  proved  very  serviceable  in 
putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the  adherents  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  defending  his  city  of  Worcester 
against  an  army  of  the  rebels  led  bv  Hotjer  dc  Mont- 

ifomerv.  Wulstan  almost  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Worcester 
rom  the  foundation ;  and  he  died  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1095.  Wulstan  is 
not  known  to  have  written  anything  either  in  Saxon  or 
Latin,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  etatee  that  he  wee 
a  ready  and  effective  speaker  in  the  former  lang^iiaee  ;  but 
in  the  work  entitled  'Antient  History,  English  and  Frencli, 
exemplified  in  a  regular  dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,' 
12mo.,  Lon.,  183U,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  portion  ot  that  venerable  record  extend- 
ing from  A.D.  1034  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Oonqtieror.  There  are  two  aeeounb  of  Wulstan  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury :  one  in  hia  work  '  De  Gestis  Poniifi- 
cum  the  other  a  separate  Life,  in  three  books,  which  is 
published  in  the  •eoood  Tolume  of  Vhuton'e  *Aiiglia 

Sacra.' 

(Wright's  Biogrnphia  Britanniea  LfteraHtt^Vfi.  i.> 
WURMSER.  DAG0BERT-8I6ISMUND,  COUNT 
OF,  a  distinguished  Amtrian  general,  was  bom  on  the 
28nd  of  September,  1724,  in  Alsace — the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Tyower  Rhine.  He  commenced  hi*  military  career  in  the 
French  service,  and  having  disdnguuhed  himself  by  hia 
courage  in  the  campaigiui  of  1745-6-7,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  cavalry.  Hia  father  having  re- 
solved to  settle  in  the  Austrian  stalee.  and  become  an 
Austrian  subject  in  1750,  Dagobert  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  accompanied  him.  Ruch  emigrations  from 
the  French  Rhine  provinces  were  at  that  time  far  from  ui^- 
common:  the  Al^tians,  tliough  French  subjects,  were 
then  unmixed  Germans;  indeed  the  century  which  has 
noce  almost  eiapwd  has  only  stripped  their  chaneter  of 
its  Germui  natioiMUty,  witlMMit  giving  them  ft  Fraach 


Daofobert-Sigismund  Wurmscr  was  well  rceeivpf  r* 
Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  conferred  upon  him  the  i.ffi.  c  ^. 
gentleman  of  tlie  bedchamber  (Kammer-herr  ,  ar.d.  whit 
he  valued  more,  a  troop  of  hussars,  which  he  continued  to 
command  throughout  the  whole  «f  the  Thirty  Year*"  War. 
After  the  battle  of  Prafue  ha  wm  made  M^or ;  aHer  th&t 
of  Lissa,  Colonel ;  after  that  of  Hochkirkien,  Major-Ge- 
neral ;  and  after  that  of  Leignit?  he  cl'nined  the  c:  «  oi 
♦  he  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  His  kiiul  liisposition  and  ge- 
nerosity rendered  hitn  the  idol  of  both  the  officers  au.i  men 
under  his  command.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  ilius- 
trative  of  these  features  of  his  character.  Hearing,  after 
the  battle  of  Gorliti,  that »  bfave  but  poor  lieutenant  « 
cavalry  had  lost  lus  hone  in  the  actloti.  WttiOMer  cent  lam 
one  of  the  best  in  his  stables,  with  k  message  to  the 
effect  that,  having  sworn  this  hone  should  belong  to  but 
of  the  biftTtit  tttii  in  the  wmy,  be  begged  hit  maupbaet 

of  It. 

In  1773  Wurmaer  became  proprietary  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  hussars  which  subseiqaentlybofB  hia  bhm; 
antl,  when  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1778^  he  was  niied 

to  the  mn'ri  r  I.ieutenant-treneral.  At  the  head  of  a  body 
of  12.000  men,  he  broke  into  the  territory  of  Glatt,  aiid  on 
the  IBth  of  January,  ITTiJ,  surpris^'d  the  Pruasiaiu  si 
Kubeischwerd  and  defeated  them,  taking  12UU  priaonei^ 
The  peace  of  Tetachen  arrested  his  victorious  career.  MtA 
the  collar  of  commander  of  the  order  of  Mstfift  Tbenn 
was  the  reward  of  his  exploits  during  that  abort  eaa- 
paign. 

In  1787  he  was  appointed  general-commandant  of  thr 
province  of  Galicia,  and  although  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  he  contrived  to  make 
himself  a  personal  favourite.  The  emperor  Joseph  be- 
stowed on  him  the  appointment  of  feld-seug>meister  fmas- 
ter  of  the  ordnance  when  the  army  is  in  the  fieki;. 
Wurmsemna  noten^IajediA  the trar  •g^awt  tbeTkuks 
in  1789. 

The  period  of  Wormaer's  career  which  obfauned  for  hin 
a  Bmopean  repiriation  ocmmieneed  in  1793.  In  Ttbtau} 
ot  that  year  be  was  ordered  to  draw  together  an  amy  is 

the  Rrei?q':m.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  vraa  in  a  con- 
dition to  advance.  On  the  8rd  of  March  he  entered  Mar^ 
heim  and  Spire  ;  and  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  Cu«tine, 
who  retreated  to  Landau.  Wurmser  pursued  him  as  far  u 
Landau,  which  he  summoned,  bat  without  effect.  Falling 
hack  upon  the  Rhine,  Wurmser  joined  the  prince  of  Condi 
at  Spire ;  and  having  effected  a  jonetton  with  tbePMsstae 
army  of  observation  under  the  Duke  of  Bninswii  k.  he  took 
up  a  position  at  Germersheim  to  aasist  in  covenr?  tht 
siege  of  M  i  rerice.  After  the  cap  t  ni  iiion  of  Mayenc*. 
Wurmser  again  pushed  forward  bis  corps  to  the  enviroof 
of  Landau  ;  attacked  the  fort  of  Jocknum,  and  advanesi 
to  the  base  of  the  Voagea.  On  the  13th  oC  Oetobcft  a 
eoneert  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  aMnckad  ani 
forced  the  lines  of  Weissembourg;.  Wunn^er  pursued  the 
French  into  his  native  province ;  occupied  Hag^nau;  boa- 
hai-drd  Fort  Louis,  which  capitulated  on  the  14th  uf  No- 
vember ;  took  up  a  position  on  the  Sarre ;  aod  pushed  ce 
his  outprtMts  to  Wantienau  in  the  vicinity  of  Straaabcrr 
The  miscarriage  of  an  attack  by  his  right  on  the  bridgt 
hampered  Mm  eonsidembly;  and  the  Fkusssaaa  iwnng 
failed  to  lake  Landau,  which  they  were  too  long  of  attack- 
ing, he  was  Jell  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  Picherru, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
in  October,  and  who  had  judiciouiily  adopted  a  war  oi  oiv 
posts,  sharpshooters,  and  sudden  vurpnaea  srdU  adaptec 
to  the  brave  but  raw  troops  under  his  ooamaiid.  wfase 
opposed  to  steady  old  discinlined  troops,  harneeed  bm  in- 
cessantly. Wurmser  was  obliged  to  retire  within  the  liae» 
which  he  had  established  on  the  Motter  during'  hi*  ad- 
vance. The  fort  of  Frischweiler,  defend.  J  by  the  c  iecfcr- 
palatine,  was  forced  on  the  22nd  ut  D«cetci«er,  and  nathM 
prevented  the  French  from  oven*  !ielmi«g  Wurmser.  & 
men  gave  nay  in  utter  oonAisiAa  At  all  pointy  and  Iw  vrto 
only  able  to  collect  wieck  of  hie  tutny  oa  the  tiglr 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Having  succeeded  in  the  corirs* 
January.  ITtH,  in  re-establishing  »om»th  n;^  like  orirnmra- 
tion  among  them,  he  hastened  to  Vienna  v\here  ttit  err- 
neror  by  numerous  maritt  of  his  esteem  so  ight  to  exprc» 
his  conviction  that  Wurmser^  reversea  wetti  vmiag  aalaf 
to  the  fiMilts  of  others. 

Six  months  later  Wonmer  vws  again  appointed  to  mb 
mend  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rbiim.  An  aceidMit  M«Mj» 
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JO  him  the  secret  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Prince 
>fCon(ttud  Pichegni.  That  Austria  should  have  made 
10  effort  to  tun  thai  negotiation  to  aooount  waa  not  aur* 
)rising.  In  th«  aineerity  of  the  rapabKcan  general  that 

X)wer  could  have  little  confidence,  and  in  the  judsTncnt 
>f  the  Prince  ol  Condfi  still  less.  Besides  the  anxiety  of 
3ond«  and  Pichep^u  to  ket  ,)  I  t.r  intercourse  a  secret 
rom  tlie  Austrian  government  was  of  itself  suspicious, 
rhe  conspiracy  was  allowed  by  Wurmser,  the  archduke 
::harles,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  tako  itt  eounc,  and 
t  led  to  nothing  but  its  very  natural  terraination  in  the 
i;in  of  the  ereneral  who  had  intrisrued  with  the  enemies  of 
country  to  subvert  the  ^^nvernment  from  which  he  held 
lis  cominisiion.  Wurmser  defeated  the  French  on  the 
lanks  of  the  Neckar,  on  the  28ih  and  29th  of  October, 
1794,  and  entered  Mannheim ;  the  citadel  aiitiendered 
liter  a  bombardment  which  lasted  a  few  day*. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1796,  Womwer  received  the 
frand  cross  of  tlie  order  of  Maria  There>a.  Hostilities  did 
lot  recommence  that  year  till  the  month  of  May.  On  the 
I5th  of  June  Wurmser  gave  waybefore  the  attack  of  Moreau 
ind  abandoned  Frankenthal.  The  Austrian  cabinet,  which 
lad  relinquished  the  idea  of  assuming  the  offensive  in 
\lsace  and  on  the  Rhine,  oidered  him  to  move  thirty  thousand 
)f  the  best  troops  in  the  army  under  Ws  command  without 
lelay  upon  the  north  of  Italy.  An  opponent  fi:'l  of  the 
nipetuosity  of  youth  and  the  resources  of  genius  awaited 

le  sexagenarian  here. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Wurmser  advanced  towards  Mantua. 
3e  drflve  in  tht-  French  outixjets  on  the  Lago  di  Garda ; 
)ut  Bonaparte,  havin{i^  abruptly  broken  up  the  si^  of 
vlantua  to  precipitate  himself  on  nil  adveivary.mel  andbeat 
lira  at  Lonato  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at  Castii?1ione  on  the 
ith,  then  at  Roveitdo,  and  on  the  8th  at  the  u:or<:es  of  the 
Jrenta.  llie  Austrian  general,  far  from  despairinej,  made 
tn  attempt  upon  Verona;  but,  repulsed  by  Cnnerai  Kil- 
wdne,  h«  re&eated  along  the  Adige  with  5000  foot  and 
.5.000  cavalry ;  and,  aHer  evading  two  French  divifiona 
letachcd  to  watch  his  rootiona,  threw  himself  into  Mantua, 
rhis  place  was  vigorously  and  skilfully  defended  by  Wurm- 
*r;  but  the  defeat  uf  the  troop*  under  .Alvinxy,  want  of 
jrovitions,  and  sickness  among  the  ganison.  forced  him  to 
i^urrender  on  the  2nd  of  February.  1797.  Bonaparte,  with 
hat  clnvalrous  apWt  which  marked  his  earlv  career,  left 
h  ■  veteran  entire  personal  liberty,  saying  that  he  respected 
Us  years,  and  did  not  wish  to  make  him  the  victim  of  the 
ntriguers  who  would  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  his 
ibsence^  to  undermine  him  at  Vienna.  Wurmser  repaid 
he  generosity  of  the  French  general  in  kind  :  bavins;;  de- 
icctedaplot  to  poiaon  Bonaparte,  he  put  him  upon  hisguani. 

Ob  Wimnaerfl  rvtum  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  appointed 
lim jrovernor  of  Ilunicary,  with  a  salary  of  14,000  florins, 
•le  <Hd  not  however  survive  to  take  possession  of  his  go- 
vernment, dyini;  at  Vienna  i  '  1' i  month  of  June,  1737. 

was  never  married :  hii  estBt^.s  and  honours  were  in- 
itrifed  hy  a  nephew. 

The '  Mimonal  d«  St.>H6ltae'  erroneously  attributes  to 
SVurmser  the  rank  of  fleld-marsh.xl.  which  he  .never  at- 
ained.  His  military  skill  is  unquestionable,  notwithatand- 
bis  career  dunnij  the  revolutionary  war  wa,s  an  almost 
mbroken  series  of  reverses.  It  was  his  fate  to  command 
it  a  time  when  the  revolutionary  fervour  for  a  time  broke 
broueh  all  the  calculations  of  tacticians.  Time  has  shown 
hat  this  pretnnatural  atimulus  most  wear  itself  out,  and 
)rganised  diaclplme  re^aaert  itt  ascendency.  Wurmser 
ifas  one  of  the  most  dislin£niished  scientific  soldiers  of 
Surope  during  the  period  of  the  army's  reverses.  Even 
icfeat  did  not  for  a  moment  obscure  his  personal  merits; 
uid  to  the  hopeful  and  persevering  turn  of  mind  of  Wurmser, 
-be  arelidnkB  Cbarlea.  Bluchcr,  and  a  few  others,  it  was 
ji  gieat  UMiMire  owing  that  diaciphne  and  tactical  skill 
mrvived  to  aaaert  their  due  influence  when  the  maniacal 
•evolutionary  period  had  passed  over.  Personally  Wurmser 
was  brave,  bank,  and  beiievoknt,  with  a  strong  devotional 
tiirn.  To  his  honour  let  it  be  remembered  that,  although 
a  strenuous  Roman  Catholic,  H  unceasingly  asserted  the 
right  of  Prote^itant  aoldian  in  the  Auatiian  army  to  pecfeet 
Miifrioua  Iraedoa. 

(The  outline  of  ineidentt  in  this  Aetdi  of  Wurmser  » 
taken  from  the  lives  of  Wurmser,  Hchegru,  Cond£,  and 
Bonaparte,  in  '.he  '  Biographic  Universelle '  and  its  smpple- 
naent,  checked  by  reference  to  the  WlitiogaQf  NapOMOO, 
Jomini,  the  archduke  CharUs,  ice.' 


Wt  jRTEMBERG.  This  kingdom  issituated  in  the  soulh- 
wto  ii  ( .erraany.  between  47"  3.V  and  49*  3.V  N.  lat.  and 
8*  IS'  and  10°  30' £.  long.  It  ii  aimoat  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Bavana  on  the  east,  and  by  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  on  the  west,  these  two  stales  meetin^^  on 
the  northern  frontier;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south  to  north,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
Simmeringen,  is  about  140  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  eaat  to  west,  from  Nereaheim  and  Bopfingen  to  Her- 
lenwald,  nearly  100  miles.  The  area  is  Tarioosiy  stated  at 
7460  and  7540  squaie  miles.  The  princiiiahties  of  Hohen- 
lohe  Hechingen  and  Hohenlohe  Sigmanni^en  arc  almost 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  ' 

Faceqf  the  Counlry;  Soii;  Clmate. — Wiirtemberg  is,  for 
the  most  part,  mounuinous;  on  the  east  the  Swabian  Alb 
or  Alp  enters  the  eountry,  and  the  western  border  is 
covered  by  the  Sehwatiwald  (the  Black  Fbreit),  both  of 
which  send  out  branches  in  all  directions.  The  Schwar7- 
wald  runs  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
to  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  otlier  side  of  that  nver. 
It  begins  between  Eglisau  and  Hassle,  and  extends  to  Dur- 
lach  and  Pforzheim ;  its  length  is  about  83  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  14  miles.  On  the  west  side  its  declivity 
Is  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ; 
on  the  east  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the  central  part  of 
Wiirtemberg,  It  consists  chiefly  of  granite  and  sandstone, 
and  is  intersected  by  many  well-watered  valleys.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  or  Southern  and  the  Lower  or 
Northern  Schwarzwald.  The  former,  which  is  the  mo# 
eoosidersble,  with  its  vast  msies  of  rock,  its  fearful  preci  • 

Rices  and  abysses,  is  in  the  grand-dnchy  of  Baden ;  the 
ighest  points  are  the  Feldbcrf^,  -ICOO  feet,  and  the  Belchcn, 
4J^0  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summits  of 
these  two  mountains  are  hardly  three  montlis  in  the  year 
free  from  snow.  The  nortiiern  part,  belonging  to  Wiirtem- 
berg, is  not  so  elevated  ;  the  highest  points  are  the  Horni»> 

frinde,  3640  feet  high,  and  the  Hosahubl,  2iM0  feet  high, 
he  Dobel  is  the  highest  cultivated  part  of  the  Schwarzwald. 
Tlte  Alb.  or  Alp,  is  entirely  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg 
(excepting  a  small  part  of  it  which  is  in  Hohenzollern  j,  and 
run>  bom  sout^l-we^t  to  nortli-east.  Its  length  is  bcttreen 
80  and  9U  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  fiom  9  to  18  miles, 
between  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube.  On  the  noi1h-west 
side  it  is  steep,  but  on  the  south-east  side  gradually  declines 
into  undulating  hills.  Though  not  so  elevated  as  the 
Schwarzwald,  it  is  more  bleak  and  inclement.  Ther':  - 
several  large  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  the  Aip.  The 
Nebelliijhle  near  Pfiillingen  is  600  feet  long,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  explored,  and  divided  intu  several  chamlien» 
some  of  them  50  feet  high.  Both  the  roof  and  the  aides  are 
covered  with  beautiful  stalactites,  which  have  a  magnificent 
effect  by  torch-light.  The  Carlshohie  near  Erpfingen  was 
discovtii  1  u  i  the  30th  May,  1834.  It  is  .'>CH  feet  long, 
divided  into  seven  chambers,  from  3  to  22  feet  high,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  while  shining  stalactites. 
A  quantity  of  bones,  vessels,  and  utensils,  doubtlem  of 
Roman  ongin,  were  found  in  the  cavern,  wfaenoe  it  awatt 
that  it  must  have  been  known  at  a  focner  peiiod*  and  pro- 
bably served  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

lliere  are  wide  and  fertile  vallevs,  the  principal  of 
which  are  that  of  the  Neckar  ii.the  5.'eckarthal)  and  that 
of  the  Danube  (the  Donauthal)  from  Tiittlingen  fo 
Ulm.  The  diversity  of  mountain  and  valley,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  loxuriance  of  the  vegetation  com- 
bine to  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  render  Wiirtemberg  one  of  the  fine*t  parts  of  Cenlral 
Europe,  and  worthy  to  De  called  the  garden  of  Germany. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube,  into 
which  almost  all  the  other  rivers  discharge  themselves. 
The  Neckar  liaes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp,  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  country,  which  it  traverses  ftom  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  enters  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  at  Gundel- 
sheim,  uhich  it  crosses  till  it  falls  into  the  Rhine.  From 
its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  the  distance  m  a 
straight  hue  is  lUO  nuies;  but  it  tias  so  many  windings 
Uiat  tlie  length  of  its  course  is  280  miles,  of  which  190 
are  in  Wiirtemberg.  At  ita  aoareaa  it  is  21fi0  ieeU  at  (iuop 
delsheim  438  feet,  and  at  its  jonsftion  with  the  RhhM 
284  feet  above  the  leve!  :  f  rh ;  r  i.  The  afflupnls,  both 
on  the  right  and  ielt  banks,  a;i.  numciou*  ;  the  prin- 
cipal sre :  on  the  right  side— the  Kochcr,  a  considerable 

liver,  wtiich  hasacouxre  of  160  miles;  the  Hems;  the 
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Eyach  ;  and  the  Jagsl ;  on  ihv  lert  siJe — the  Enz.  winch  ] 
lias  a  course  of  98  tuiie&,  and  at  juncUon  with  the 
Neck&r  at  BeiiKheiin  has  a  volume  of  water  nearly  vqual 
to  that  riv«r.  The  Danube,  which  ri^cs  in  Baden,  ciitrns 
WtirtcmberiEr  at  TuttJingen,  and  crossini;  the  kingdom  in  a 
<renerally  north-easterly  direction  to  Ulm,  enteim  Bavaria. 
The  chief  affluent  is  the  Iller,  which  joins  it  on  the  right 
«de  near  Ulm.  There  aw  numerous  other  rivers,  some  of 
which  are  tributarie*  of  Rhine  or  the  Main,  and  two 
Hinall  itKaill*  flow  into  the  Lake  of  Constiuu  e.  'I1us  is 
tbo  only  conaiderable  lake  in  the  kinjnloni,  which  bowi  vcr 
only  tou^w  a  small  portion  of  WSlteinbei|;  on  the 
•oiithem  frontier.  The  small  lakea  are  mimeroui.  Tlie 
Fidorsce  is  about  5  miles  long  and  as  many  broad. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  except  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwanwald,  where  tlie  sub- 
titratum  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  tew))erute  and  mild, 
frith  great  difference  however  arising  from  the  elevation 
of  some  parts  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north-west 
parts,  especially  about  the  'Neckar,  haw  a  olimat*  as 
warm  as  almost  any  part  of  Germany,  where  the  viae 
flourishes  and  ftne  irmt  grown;  whereas  the  summits 
of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwanwald  are  too  eold  to  produce 
com,  aod  are  covered  with  forests  and  pastures.  The 
dhntte  of  the  wuttiem  parts  or  the  kingdom  is  mild. 

Natural  Pnduetiont.—OS  domestie  AOiOMit,  according 
to  r'ischcr's  work.  *  W'Memberg  and  iti  Tntialritants,'  pub- 
lished in  1837.  there  wore  <  n  ii  I32,98fi,  cows  381,000, 
young  cattle  281. .■)00;  sheep  .'ji-O.iKH),  of  which  about 
100,0(X)  are  Spanish  Merino,  and  I  Rl.OOO  of  the  improved 
breed  (the  total  number  is  doubtless  greater  at  this  time, 
1843);  swine  170.700,  goats  21.440,  asees  750,  horses 
93,000.  The  breed  of  h^^nea  ha*  been  SNatly  imprared 
by  the  care  of  the  government  once  the  oeaee,  pwtieularly 
by  the  eneouragement  jiven  oy  tne  king.  The  \try 
ngorous  lawh  for  tiie  protection  of  the  game  had  caused 
the  wild-boars,  deer,  and  hares  in  particular,  to  multiply 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  most  iryurious  to  the  fanners. 
But  the  jndie^Oi  and  equitable  measures  of  the  reigning 
piinee  h«ve  eompletely  pat  an  end  to  this  nuiiance ; 
an  ordinance,  iaraed  in  1817,  commanda  the  wild  bowrs  to 
hf  i'\iirpa!t  l  in  the  forests  i  i  1  to  be  confined  to  the  en- 
closed parks  ;  the  deer  to  be  diuimished  so  as  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  ol"  the  forests ;  and  especially  the 
numbers  of  hares  to  be  reduced.  There  are  stjll  a  few  stags 
and  deer  in  the  foi«tt%  as  well  as  foxes,  badgers,  some  wild 
ents, squirrels,  martcna, aadweiaela.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant,  and  alio  gune  and  wild-lbwl,  as  pheasants,  par- 
tridi^ts.  '.vild  geese  and  ducks,  quails,  bustards,  wowlcocks 
smpcs,  and  fieldfares.  Birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  the  talcon,  are  very  rare.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  owls,  which  are  very  numerous.  Singing  birds  abound 
in  all  the  forests.  The  many  small  lakes  or  merely  tndiD  the 
rivera.  yieM  a  great  variety  of  flab,  which  tn  A  aotnee  of 
considerable  praflt.  In  loine  parts  of  Ihekingdoni  beea  are 
kept ;  there  are  in  all  about  70,000  hives.  Within  these  few 
years  silk-worms  have  been  intro<luced,  with  every  prospert 
©f  success,  l^eeclies  are  bred  in  ponds  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  and  edible  soaiJa  in  separate  reservoirs. 

4trniiwlftir«w— The  whole  of  the  pubUe  «id  private  pfo> 
perty  contains — 

1.  Cuttnated  land  :— 

ArnUe,  about  2.440,000 

Meadows    .       .       .  73K.n(X) 

Gardens     .       .      .  14K,0U) 

Vincyafds  •       •       •  H4,777 

2.  Forests                .      .  1.798,314 

3.  UncultiTated  land,  paatlin»lke.  SSOjOOO 

4.  Quanki.  nAnu,  pcatHnooii, 

lakes,  and  meres  .  8,000 

Wiirtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  agriculture  is  on  the  whole  carried  on  upon  a 
good  system ;  the  want  ot  SOfliOfont  manure  is  however  a 
RMt  drswbikek.  Oieat  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  present  icign  by  enclo«ng  commons  and  the 
institution  of  prim  for  inventions  or  discoveries  useful  to 
tighcuUure.  Un  the  26th  of  September  there  is  an  annual 
fete  at  Cannst:idt.  iiLe  our  cattle-shows,  at  which  prizes 
are  given.  A  manifest  improvement  in  the  breed  of  eatlie 
and  noises  is  remarked  at  every  new  cattle-ahow. 

The  kinds  of  grain  eultivated  are  chiefly  spelt,  maus, 


oaLs  and  barley, bcM  !i  >  r^e,  and  some  vvhes-t.  Tlicre  i* 
Usually  a  suruluii  ol  400,000  bushels  for  exportation.  Th.- 
other  agricultural  productions  are  pea*,  beans,  velchei, 
potatoes  (introduced  by  the  Waldenses  in  17tO},  flax, 
ncmp,  rape-seed,  poppies,  bops,  and  tobacco.  Fodder  e( 
many  kinds  is  abundant.  Of  the  vineyards  more  than 
three-fifths  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  fonneriy 
all  the  wines  of  the  kingdom  were  called  N'eekar  wine*; 
but  since  the  acquisition  of  new  territories  thert:  are  the 
Taubcr  and  Lake  (i.e.  of  Constance)  wines,  which  are  very 
different  from  the  Neckar  wines,  rather  resembliac 
Rhenish.  Memrainger  says  (1822)  that  the  Neckar  whM 
seemed  to  has  e  degenerated.  He  ascribes  this  to  the 
attempt  made  by  the  government,  in  1748-17S0,  to  improre 
the  quality  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  vines,  which 
were  obtained  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  e\  en  from 
Grreecc  and  Persia;  but  the  soil  not  being  suited  »o  them, 
the  experiment  has  not  only  failed,  but  the  mixture  ha» 
even  oeteiiomied  the  Quality  of  the  wine.  Bince  Men- 
minger  wrote  much  has  been  done  to  recover  the  antient 
reputation  of  the  Neckar  wines.  Wurtemberg  having  been 
enlarged  by  countries  that  produce  little  wme,  tlicre  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  and  more  is  now  iiu- 

forted  than  exported.  ■  Horticulture  and  agriculture."  ^av> 
ischeri  *are  so  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  div 
tinetton;  horticulture,  properly  so  called,  has  made  gresx 
progress  within  a  few  yeais.  Though  the  cultivation  oi 
Iruit  is  general  in  the  whole  kingdom,  even  on  the  Schwan- 
wald aiw  the  Alp,  and  almost  all  the  high  roads  are  I  - 
dered  with  fruit-trees,  there  is  much  room  Ibr  imiiruvi- 
nient  in  the  quality  of  the  finer  sorts,  to  which  the  newly 
in^tituted  Pumological  Society  is  expected  materially  U» 
contribute. 

The  metals  and  minerals  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
iron  (at  least  SOOO  tons  annually),  marble,  alabastt^r. 
millstones,  freestone,  gypsum,  quart/.,  garnets,  tourroa);n>. 
amethysts,  chrysolites,  rock-crjntal,  agate,  chalcedony, 
carnelian,  opal,  jasper,  porcelain  earth,  potters'-clay,  ba/^  ,v 
fuUers'-eaKh,  chalic,  marl,  coals,  but  not  in  considerablr 
quantity,  and  salt.  The  salt-works  are  the  pfoperty 
government,  which  has  the  monopd^  of  the  salt-ti«de ; 
the  annual  produce  is  dl,000  tome.  Ifort  of  0ie  8wi«  re- 
ceive their  supply  of  mlt  finm  VTurteinbeig^  Becoidtiig  to 
specific  conventions. 

Miinu/iirttirei.—Tlxere  are  manufactures  of  almost  every 
description,  and  though  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  m  , 
some  other  parts  of  Ckrmany,  they  are  of  coMideiuUe  im- 
portance, and  extraordinary  progreie  has  been  made  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace  in  MIS.    The  pnr- 
cipal  are  linen,  woollen  clothe,  calicoes,  silks,  lace,  hoaeni. 
muslin,  carpets,  leather,  pvi;cclain,  earthenware,  all  kind- 
of  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  and  also  ol"  gold  and  «ilv«T. 
tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  gunpowder;  there  are  like- 
wise numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  manuAelories  : 
of  chemicals.   In  works  of  art,  as  painting. sculpture,  en.  I 
graving,  lithography,  Wiirtemberg  ranks  amung  tbcar 
states  which  by  the  judicious  enooura<:ement  of  th«r 
governments  have  made  a  great  advance  within  a  ft" 
years. 

Cominflrrfi. — Tliough  Wiirtemberg  cannot  be  properir 
c&Ilcd  a  commercial  countiy,  it  has  a  very  comadcialiS! 
aod  profitable  ttnde.  The  eiqpocts  coorist  both  of  thr  | 
natural  productions  and  manafcetures,  homed  eaHle. 
horses,  sheep,  .salt,  com,  timber,  raw  hi  lr-,  ool,  gardec- 
seeds,  millstones,  and  saltpetre;  gold  and  silver  artKln, 
leather,  hats  paper,  white-le&d»  tObnoeOb  Oll^  dtMBSells 
vinegar,  and  printed  books. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  within  the  aU«* 
compoiing  the  German  Customs'  Union  (l>srZiBtfc>sr»rtr),ts 
which  Wurtemberg  belongs,  it  is  impomle  to  state  pnr- 
dsely  the  total  amount  of  the  export  tradp.  It  wa<  fa;- 
merly  eighteen  millions  of  florirw  (nearly  two  niilhoD* 
sterling  .  'Hie  imports  consist  of  raw  materials  which  thy 
kingdom  does  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  eottsa 
and'  cotton  manufactorest  ailks,  glass  warea,  wine,  tntf, 
cheese,  china,  catthenware,  and  all  kinds  of  efdonial 
dnee.  There  is  likewise  a  very  great  treimt  tmde.  Tin 
inland  navigation  is  important,  e«pcr;a'!y  on  the  Ncv-V*. 
which  becomes  ni'.vigable  at  L'annstaJl :  above  2000  stsip* 
are  einplo)ed  in  it. 

Popuiatwn ;  Retiginn. — With  the  exception  of  ab*-"- 
12,000  Jews  tiad  a  few  flumilies  of  Waldenses,  wmA  some 
f(migneit,  the  nopatation  ia  entirely  Oenwui,  pa.-^ 
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Suabian,  partly  Frmnconiuti,  :uH.'oniini;  oa  the^  originally 
belonged  to  those  two  cirt  li  h,  llu'  tliulctt  of  which  they  re- 
tain. 'Theyar*/  tty*  Fischer,  'a  robiMt  good-looking 
lace  of  men,  bat  of  late  vein  the  health  of  the  women  in 
the  middle  and  l^i^her  cks.'ies  has  been  less  vii;orou8  than 
formerly,  and  cspt  cially  in  the  Rothllml  and  Kocherthal, 
where  swollen  necks  aiul  soil  res  are  extremely  common. 
The  main  feature  ot  the  character  of  the  p;ople  is  good- 
nature, rather  phlegmatic  than  lively ;  tney  are  honest, 
ftithAiltUtdlmral;  but  the  lone  w«n,the  heavy  tsxea,  the 
iiqniUdoliB  ponee  meaiorei,  and  the  lieentioui  spirit  of  the 
times  have  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  theircharactt  r  n  i 
jiiorals.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  ascribe  the  .try  ex- 
traordinary number  of  robberies  and  other  !?reat  crimes; 
and  the  cause  of  a  dissolute  and  lawless  course  of  life  may 
be  found  perhaps  in  tlie  too  great  leniency  which  is  shown 
towaidi  toe  giultv.'  With  reqpeet  to  ielj|;ion  th*  majority 
lie  RotMitantst  uie  proportion  in  1831  wm  is  fUlowa:— 

Protestants    .  .  .  1,124*921 

Roman  (Jatholice  .  .  486^290 

Jews  .  22,266 

Notq^iiled  ,  177 

The  annual  increase  by  the  excess  of  births  is  above 
9CXX) ;  hut  as  the  loas  by  emigration  much  exceeds  what  iii 
added  hsr  unmimtion,  the  oniiuil  inenHtM  is  not  shove 
7500. 

£l[/(tea/ion.— Wilrtemberiip  has  alvnji  been  one  of  the 
noet  enlighteQed  countiia*  in  Gorauay ;  it  has  nven  birth 
to  (he  most  profound  thhikers,  to  some  of  the  freetest 

poets,  nnri  thrrr  are  few  states  in  Germany  which  have 
lurnished  ni.iny  eminent  men  to  the  pulpit  and  to  prac- 
tical life  as  Wiirtemberf;.  For  this  it  i«  chiefly  indebted 
to  Its  good  institutioiu  for  education,  of  which  it  pro- 
bably has  moM  Ihta  «ny  othw  eoonlty  of  oqual  eileol  in 
the  world. 

There  is  not  •  pariah  without  its  school,  snd  the  nnmher 

of  children  attpntiins:  the  schools  is  one  in  six  of  the  entire 
population,  a  much  larger  proportion  tliaii  in  England  and 
I  'mnce.  There  is  a  university  at  Tubingen,  with  about 
HtJO  students,  seven  gymnasia,  four  lyceums,  seventy-eight 
Latin  schools,  one  superior  evangelical  seminary  at  Tii- 
hiofCD,  flf^-ibur  hmaot  ovengdical  theological  semi- 
nine%  four  seminaiice  fbr  Ronsa  Oatiiolie.  priests,  one 
i>eminary  for  evangelical  and  one  for  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmasters,  twenty-foiirschoolrt  of  philology  and  sciences. 
147(1  evanEjelieal  and 787  Roman  Catholic  parish  or  district 
schools,  and  others  foi*  particular  objects,  e.  g.  for  the  deai° 
and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  drawing,  Ssc.  According  to 
law,  every  child  is  to  att^d  school  fitom  the  age  of  six 
^ears  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  afterward*  to  leeeivo  inelruo- 
tion  in  the  Sunday-school  to  the  age  of  dghtOOO.  The 
private  literaiy  societies  are  numerous. 

Jin'enue. — The  tinanccs  a.  i-  n.  ;i  [u  ^yir  tms  condition  ; 
the  budget  is  voted  for  three  years;  the  estimated  annual 
Hxpenditure  is  something  mor«  than  nine  millions  of  florins, 
and  the  wavs  and  means  were  calculMed  in  1836  to  afltoid  a 
small  surplus  of  only  0000  or 7000  florins ;  at  the  end  <tf  the 
three  yean,  in  1838,  it  was  found  however  that  the  revenue 
had  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  4.731,000  florins,  so  that 
'  he  government  wa.s  able  to  take  off  some  taxes  and  pay  off 
1  portion  of  the  public  debt^  The  debt  amounted  on  the 
30th  of  r  r  1.^3^.  to  24,%4,202  florins,  almost  the  whole 
^23,378,000  flonns)  at  4  per  cent. 

ihe  Jrmff.— Every  subject  of  Wtirtemherg  is  liable  to 
lervc  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and 
le  has  to  serve  six  years.  The  army  consists  of  eight  regi- 
jients  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalrj.  two  battalions  of  artil- 
ery,  two  garrison  companies,  and  a  squadron  of  yagers ;  in 
ill  18,988  men,  includine  3-S7  officers  :  this  is  the  war  csta- 
Dlishment;  but  in  tunc  of  peace  only  between  SOOO  and 
3000  men  are  embodu-d. 

CoiM/i/u/fon.— Wiirtembei^g  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
[lie  king  governs  aeeording  to  the  existing  constitution, 
vhich  was  happily  completed  in  1819  by  the  present  king, 
•lis  father  had  drawn  up  a  constitution  in  1815,  and  con- 
■  okcd  an  as^iembly  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
ve  presented  it,  fully  exoecting  that  it  would  be  joyfully  act 
tepted  ;  but  tlie  assembly  reiected  it,  and,  all  negoUa'tions 
mviiig  Ihiled,  he  was  ob&ged  to  leave  the  work  unfinished 
it  1ms  deadi,  in  me,  to  his  son  and  sueeeswr,  who,  for 


above  two  year»,  was  equally  unsucces-sful,  but  in  1819  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  agree  with  the  estates  on  a  constl 
tution  which  hssjriven  general  satiaikcljon.  Acooidiiig  to 
this  conshtution  Wuttemberg  is  a  oonititutionsl  represen 

tative  kingdom,  with  a  diet  or  parliament,  consistiii:^  i,f 
two  chambers.  The  chambers  Jiave  a  share  in  the  leiris- 
lature,  have  the  right  of  presenting  addrcs.scs  and  petitioim 
to  the  king,  and  of  granting  taxes.  No  law  can  be  altered 
or  ab.-ogated  without  their  consent.  The  king's  person  is 
inviolable,  and  he  is  not  responsible  fbr  the  aets  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  but  all  his  ontrasnees  must  be  eoantenigned 
by  the  minister  to  whose  department  thev  relate,  and  who 
is  responsible  for  them.  The  Crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
direct  male  line,  according  to  the  order  of  primogemturii  j 
and  if  the  male  line  becomes  extinct,  in  the  female  ':ne. 
The  constitution  secures  to  the  subject  every  reasonable 
degree  of  civil  and  re^ous  Ubecty,  Christians  of  the  La* 
theran,  Cahrinistic,  and  Roman  Catliolie  ftdtii  being  placed 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  e(iuality.  Tlie  liberty  of  the  press 
wa,i  indeed  much  restricted,  if  not  abolished,  bv  a  decision 
of  the  German  di.  t  of  the  lOlli  of  October,  iHif),  to  which 
Wiiiiemberg,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Cuniedeiution. 
was  bound  to  eonftarm.  Wiirtemberg  has  the  sixth  place 
in  the  German  diet,  and  has  four  votes  in  the  full  council. 
Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Conflsderation  isl3.m6 
men,  viz.  infant r}  ,  n.R.")6  ;  cavalr)',  1730 ;  artillery,  724  ; 
w  ith  24  pieces  of  cannon  and  ll.'i  pontoneen.  its  annual 
( ontributioa  to  the  chancery  of  tb«  Oonfedtiatim  is  2000 

florins. 

Mf/ory.— 'Afc  the  beginning  of  the  fimith  century  the 
Alemanm  speared  in  the  countiy,  afterwaids  called 
Suabia,  as  sneeessfltl  and  dreaded  enemies  of  the  Romans ; 

but  in  49G  the  Alemanni  were  0%'ercome  by  the  Franks 
under  Clovis.  This  country',  as  a  part  of  .\usli-asia,  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  under 
wliose  kings  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  About  this  time 
Christianity  was  introduMd  into  Germany  (Alemannia). 
When  Genaaay  wai  governed  by  idngs  of  its  own  nation, 
vre  find  Snalria  under  dnkes,  who  were  often  changed ;  and. 
according  to  the  policy  of  those  times,  the  emperor's  own 
mas  were  often  put  in  their  place.  When  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  who  had  become  dukes  of 
Suabia,  had  acquired  the  Imperial  crown,  they  caused 
Suabia  to  be  governed  by  members  of  their  fiuiuly.  Philip 
laid  tlie  foundation  for  the  decline  of  liis  house,  since,  in 
Older  to  gain  adherents  as  emperor,  he  sold  and  gave  away 
a  <,Teat  part  of  the  hereditary  estates,  and  ihi.'?  created  a 
great  number  of  petty  principalities  in  ti.is  part  of  Ger- 
many. With  the  death  of  Conradin,  in  12C8,  the  duchy  of 
Suabia  was  entirely  ruined,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
Rudolph  I.  to  restore  it  wa.s  fruitless,  for  most  of  the  petty 
kwds  maintained  their  iodependenoe.  Ulrieh,  count  of 
Wnrtemben^,  who  reigned  flom  12M  to  1265,  ia  the 
acknowlcdcri  il  f under  of  the  family  now  on  the  throne. 
The  accouni.-i  up  to  his  time  are  little  more  thun 
mere  names,  and  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  not 
even  positively  known  who  was  Ulrich's  lather.  He  died 
in  12w^  Mii  left  his  dominions,  considerably  enlarged,  to 
his  two  sons,  of  whom  Ulrieh  II.  died  in  1279,  and  was 
soecceded  by  his  brother  Eberhard,  who  was  a  minor  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Eberhard,  who  acquired  the  -iur- 
name  of '  Tlie  Illustrious,"  w  as  one  of  the  most  disl  inguished 
prince^■  01  Ik  line, and  his  ItmL'  r:-\[^n  was  marked  by  /reat 
vicismtudes  of  fortune.  The  time  at  which  these  two  bro- 
thers commenced  their  reign  was  that  m  which  no  law 
had  any  force  but  the  right  of  the  strongest  {dot  FauH- 
recht).  TUs  stale  of  things  wss  exactly  suited  to  the 
restless  and  daring  spirit  of  Eberhard,  whose  motto  wan, 
*  God's  friend  ;  everybody's  enemy."  Above  all  he  made 
the  Iiiijii  rial  cities,  which  were  rising  in  importance,  feel 
the  weight  of  his  arm;  for,  like  the  petty  lord*,  they  wcr« 
taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  duchy  to 
make  themselves  indepMldent ;  but  their  increasing  wealth 
laid  the  foundation  nir  that  jealousy  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  •  War  of  the  Cities,'  continued  with  Uttle  in- 
terruption for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  At  tlrst  he 
headed  a  confederacy  fit: .  ii^st  Rudolph  I.,  m  which,  after 
partial  successes,  he  was  on  the  point  of  ruin,  when  peaco 
was  brought  about,  in  1287,  by  the  mediation  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz.  Eberhard  submitted  to  tiie  emperor ; 
but  fresh  disputes  arose  between  him  md  the  emperors 
Rudolph  and  Albrecht  which  however  were  terminated 
by  an  amicable  arrangement  in  1304.    The  cooatiy 
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■uffered  dreadfully  by  th»  continued  wirfiuv.  On  the 
death  of  Albracbt,  in  lauH,  Kbsrhard  was  a  candidate  fbr 
tbeOennan  crown ;  Init  lA.e  viineM,  dreadiiu;  his  ambition 

and  rapAcity,  elected  Henrj',  count  of  Luxembuie:.  The 
new  emperor  held  his  fir>t  diet  at  Speyer  (Spires),  and 
Eberhard  was  suininoiied  to  appear  and  answer  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Imperial  cities.  He  appeared  indeed,  but 
with  a  suite  uC  200  horse,  and  withdrew,  declarini;  that  he 
WH  nobody's  vaaiaL  He  wea  then  put  under  the  baa  of 
the  empire,  and  an  army  waa  eent  to  enforce  fbe  decree. 
EberhHid  defended  himself  bravely,  but  his  enemies  were 
too  powerful :  in  iwo  \tfuf.  tliey  (jot  possession  of  the  whole 
ccntiy,  and  lie  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  and  seek 
refuge  with  his  brother  in-law,  the  margrave  Rudolph  of 
Baden,  who  concealad  him  in  a  tower.  The  enemy  com- 
nitted  unboanded  anessea,  even  violating  the  aepuJchrca 
of  the  dead.  But  Henry  dy  ine  in  1813,  Eberhaid's  enemies 
■were  discouraged,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law 
be  speedily  recovered  tlie  whole  of  hisi  tcintory.  He 
waa  now  ita  powerful  aa  ever,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  acquired  considerable  additions  to  his  dominions.  At 
the  eloee  of  his  life  ho  got  into  a  dispute  with  his  brolher- 
m-law,  and  a  defeat  experienoed  Inr  tua  eon  in  attaeking 
the  oaatla  oCReidiaobeiv  baataaed  hi*  death  in  180.  after 
a  roost  eventOil  idgn  of  mOf  yaaia  (•'.«.  firom  hie  Other's 
deaths. 

Eberhard's  son,  Ulrich  III.,  wa*  of  a  pacific  temper.  "  j 
however  couid  not  avoid  some  disputes  with  his  neigh- 
booia.  During  his  reign  the  country  was  afflicted  with 
severe  drought,  awanna  of  loctnta  (1339).  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, a  meet  dreadftil  flunine.  and  the  plague  (1342). 
Ail  these  misfortunes  were  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
crueliy  persecuted.  Ulrich  made  some  important  acqui- 
sitions otterntory.  He  died  in  1344,  leaving  two  sons,  Eber- 
hard II.  and  Ulrich  HI.  After  reigning  together  eighteen 
years,  Ulrich  wished  to  have  the  country  divided  between 
them,  wtiioh  Eberhard  wiselj  pmvaated  i  and  Ulcieh  dying 
without  children  in  1366,  Bberhard  mgned  alone.  He  was 
of  (he  same  wHrliT<e  and  enterprisini?  spirit  as  his  grandfather, 
and  waa  engaged  till  the  end  of  his  life  (13t^2 1  in  perpetual 
feuds,  on  whidi  aeoonnt  ha  waa  aaroaiaed  •  The  (juarrel- 
•ome.' 

Eberhard  H.  leR  a  grandson.  Eberhaid  III.,  who  waa  eallcd 
'  The  Peaceable,'  for  be  never  had  recourse  to  arms  unless 
compelled  to  do  so :  this  was  a  great  biessing  to  the  countr> ; 
but  the  extravat^ant  sjilendour  of  his  court  occasioned  the 
mo&t  ruinous  expenditure,  and  compelled  him  to  sell  or 
mortgage  many  of  the  acouisitions  of  his  predecessors. 
He  died  in  1417.  Hia  ton  Eberiaaid  IV.  reigned  only  two 
jeaia,  and  left  two  sons,  who  were  nnder  the  guardianship 
of  their  mother  til)  one  of  them  attained  his  majority, 
which  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  governed 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  bi other  till  the  two  v^ere 
of  age,  in  1433 :  but  family  differences,  fomented  by  their 
mother,  Ifd  in  that  year  to  the  division  of  the  country  be- 
tween them,  thus  founding  two  lines,  the  Urach  and  the 
Stuftgard  linM.  This  division  continued  till  1482,  when 
Eberhard  V.,  of  the  Urach  line,  called  also  the  Elder,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  cousin  of  the  Stuttgard  line,  who, 
sensible  that  his  dissolute  and  pro<lig:al  way  of  life 
rendered  him  unfit  for  government,  made  a  convention  with 
the  latter,  to  whom  he  resigned  his  territory  for  an  annuity, 
and  thus  the  wbote  oonntiY  was  ac^n  happily  re-united. 
Tliia  Eberhaid,  who  had  M  a  ytiry  irregular  eoune  of  life 
when  a  youth,  devoted  himself,  after  attaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  country,  to  promote  the  happinesa 
and  welfare  of  his  people.  To  him  Wurlembersj  is  in- 
debted for  laying  the  first  foundation  of  a  representative 
constitution.  He  waa  very  higfhly  esteemed  by  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  who,  at  the  diet  at  Wonns,  on  the  2lBt 
July,  1485,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Teck.  He  died  however  on  the  24th  February, 
HiMl.  and  Maximilian  soon  aflerwards  declared  at  hiA 
pnave,  '  Here  lies  a  prince  who  has  lelt  no  equiil  in  the 
German  empire  in  princely  virtues,  whose  advice  I  have 
fteqoently  followed  with  advantage.'  His  cousin  (who  had 
before  reMgned  the  government  to  him)  now  aueeeeded 
Mm ;  but  proving  no  better  qualified  for  government  than 
he  was  in  his  youth,  he  was  deposed  in  14^  and  succeeded 
bv  his  nephew  Ulrich,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old. 
Ulrich  wa.1  declared  of  age  in  1903,  and  reigned  till  15.5<); 
but  though  the  commenceoient  we*  brilliant,  and  much  good 
waa  aflbctad  m  thk  long  patiod,  yet  tha  dnka'a  aoodoat 


was  so  extraordinary,  with  so  many  outbreaks  of  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  eapriee,  thai  ha  waa  invoivad  in  oonatast 
tronbies,  drew  on  htmaelf  the  ban  of  the  empire,  eansee 

his  subjects  to  rebel,  ami  L^iivt-  reason  to  believe  that  hr 
was  afflicted  with  a  poition  ol  the  insanity  for  which 
father  was  confined. 

His  son  Christopher,  bom  in  1515,  who  succeeded  h.n\ 
had  suffered  from  his  yooth  many  hardships  and  mhioi 
tunes.  Assuming  the  goveinment  at  the  age  of  Sft,  Ik 
proved  to  be  a  pnnee  endowed  with  the  ndueet  qualities 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  possessed  of  ^real  falrr/v 
so  that  hia  reiern  of  eighteen  years  was  an  inestim;.i.,c 
blessing  to  hi-  (xi  i-U:  a  tsvity  waa  indelat lijHble. 

Among  the  benetits  due  to  turn  are  the  complete  e»tabji»h- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  founding  of  a 
constitution  in  chuxdi  and  atate,  all  the  ornin  featores  of 
which  remain  to  iim  day.  He  waa  cueeaeded  by  Ms  eon 
Lewis,  who  reigned  only  two  years,  and    'rrc,  ing  no 
children,  was  followed  by  his  cousin  Frederick,  i..  whose 
reign  from  1583  to  1C08  was  not  distinguished  I'V  any  ve:y 
remarkable  event.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  Freuenck". 
the  eldest  of  his  four  sooa.  Ifis  first  step  was  to  endeavour 
to  make  some  fixed  anangeaumta  with  respect  to  the  mtk 
and  station  to  be  held  by  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  at 
leiifflh,  in  1G17.  concluded  a  compact,  which  ha>  bec<  !T.e  a 
fundamental  law.    He  was  a  well-meaning  but  w  i-a^aij 
irresolute  piince,  by  no  mean*  equal  to  the  emer^i^'"'-''* 
the  times — such  as  the  dissensions  between  tlie  Prcite»iants 
and  the  Roman  Cat  holies,  the  plans  of  Austna  to  make  ail 
Germanjr  an  hereditary  monaiclqri  mkI  the  Thirtj  Yean 
War,  which  began  in  1618,  bnt  of  which  he  saw  onljtht 
first  ten  years,  during  which  his  dominions  were  ravnjfed 
bvTillv  and  Wallenstein,  His  eldest  son  Duke  Kber?  ard  II. 
reified  from  IG28  to  1G74.    Though  he  wa.-*  no*  equal  to 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  war.  which  continued  to 
afflict  Wurtemberg,  yet  after  the  peace,  nipported  bj 
faithful  and  able  counsellors,  he  found  meana  greatly  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  the  country  had  received.  Hissoa 
William  liC wis  reigned  only  tlirec  years,  and  waa  succeeded 
by  llis  son  Eberhard  Lewis,  who  was  only  nine  months  old. 
and  a  regency  governed  till  he  was  ol  a^e.    The  reign  was 
not  abappy  one;  the  desolation  of  the  palatinate  by  i*"? 
FVench  ana  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Micce>sion  mu.^ed  \v  -. 
temberg  to  be  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  French.  The 
duke  himself  behaved  with  groat  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  but  this  did  not  save  his  dominions  from  further 
ravages;  and  aHer  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Austria,  to 
whose  interests  he  had  devoted  himself,  treated  him  with 
ingratitude,  and  reAned  him  the  eleptoral  dignity,  which 
was  given  to  Hanover.  On  his  death  in  1733,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Alexander,  who  had  distinguished  Ib9- 
self  as  field-marshal  in  the  Aiisfrian  service.    This  was  s 
favourable   circumstance,  because  the  dispute  about  the 
crown  of  Poland  threatened  a  new  invasion  of  Gt-nnanr  by 
the  French,  who  in  fact  sent  an  army  over  the  Khrt 
under  Marshal  Berwick.  The  danger  was  happily  aveited. 
Charlea  Alexander  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  !»> 
lifT^ion,  bnt  he  satisfied  his  subjects  by  the  mont  solerr. 
assurances  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  relicioc: 
establishment.  He  reicrned  only  till  ITl*?,  leaving  three  »o?s, 
all  of  whom  in  turn  reigned  after  him.  His  eldest  son  ChaHe^ 
was  only  nine  years  old,  and  was  brought  up  from  1741  '^'h 
his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  of  Pruama,  where  be 
gave  promise  of  possessing  all  the  qualitlea  Te4|tuatte  ia  a 
eoo<l  prince.    He  entered  on  the  government  in  1744.  bt-t 
he  turned  out  a  most  extravagant  and  ostentatious  pnn-:«. 
vUiii!l\'  negllg'ent  of  his  duties,  enrau'cd  in  dispute*  w^- 
the  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  hiimeli  no  crtir 
by  the  part  he  took  with  France  against  Frederic  11.  in  th? 
Seven  Yean*  war.   However,  as  he  grew  older  be  becaM 
•ensible  of  hia  Ihnlta;  on  the  fifty-fourth  anniveraary  of  Im 
birth-day  'Feb.  11,  1778)  he  acknowletlged,  in  a  tnanife**; 
drawn  up  by  himself  and  ordered  to  be  read  in 
churches,  all  his  I'ormer  errors;  and  from  that  time  to  thi 
end  of  his  reisrn,  in  ITtKi,  gained  the  love  of  his  peopk  ti 
economv  and  resspect  for  the  constitution — a  change  wliita 
waa  partly  ascribed  to  his  second  wife.   His  brother  Le«> 
Eugene,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  highly  honow^Me  ui 
kind-hearted  man,  but  did  not  fulfil  the  exp>ectalions  ihi 
had  been  formed  of  his  talents.   He  died  after  r  reign 
1  little  more  than  a  vear  and  a  half,  and  wa-;  suc-ci-ed«-d  ^ 
his  next  brother,  fl-ederic  Eugene,  who  had  gained  icw^ 
nputatkM  in  tha  PniMian  atmjrdnrinf  IIm  Seran  Yaitf 
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«ir.  Be  wu  a  man  of  talent,  tnd  wall  £moMd  to  do 

ef«nthint;  Tor  the  good  of  hk  eountiy,  but  Ih*  Fkcnch 
ravoiulion,  which  had  eommeneed  three  ^eari  before  hi* 

ac-ceiiion,  wan  doubly  fatal  by  causing  Wurtemberg  to  be 
nppatedly  traversed  by  hoalile  armies,  and  by  the  propa- 
kalion  0!  a  revolutionary  spirit,  opecially  among  the 

Jouth.  The  French  croksed  the  Rhine  on  the  24th  ot 
line,  1796,  and  on  the  I8th  of  July  entered  Stuttgard ; 
and  the  Auatrians  being  obliged  to  retreat,  the  duke  was 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  with  eight  millions  of  fi-ancs 
and  the  cession  of  Mdnipf le:,>rd.  The  duke  convened 
a:i  assembly  of  the  Estates,  in  March,  17i/7,  to  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  country,  but 
he  could  not  come  to  any  agreement  vritn  them,  aiMl  died 
of  apoplexy,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1797.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Frederic  William  Charles,  to  whose 
life,  in  vol.  x.  of  the  '  Penny  Cyclopasdia,'  we  refer  for  the 
sobsemient  events. 

(J.  D.  G.  M  emmin^er,  Re*chreibung  von  Wurtemberg, 
Stuttjtard,  1822 ;  A.  Fischer,  Wurtemberg  und  seine 
BwohnsTt  Sluttgiafd,  1837 ;  I)tr  fVMmonehe  AUttanadi  \ 
Broehhaitt,  Cwmtrmtimt'Lexkm ;  Haseel;  Oaniuibieh; 
Stein ;  Horsrhelmann.^i 

WURZBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Lower  Main,  is  situated  in  49*  15'  N.  Jat.  and  9*  56' E.  bng., 
in  a  beautifiiil  valley  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  Main, 
OTer  which  there  b  abridge  200  yards  long,  adorned  with 

twelve  colossal  statues  of  saint<;,  A  bishop's  see  was 
erected  here  so  loti<;  aijo  as  the  yeai  7  H.  and  the  bishops, 
h^ivint:  eradunlly  obtained  large  grnn  -  ic m  li  e  dukes  of 
Franconia,  tietiuired  a  territory  of  nearly  2UU0  square  miles 
in  extent,  with  ,30,000  inhabitants,  which  formed  the' 

Erindpeiity  of  Wiinbttq;.  The  reTwwea  of  the  prince 
ishop  were  fICIO.000  florins.  As  WSrsburg  has  been  for 
1 101)  years  the  sec  of  a  bifshop.  and  for  a  great  portion  of 
that  luns;  period  the  capital  of  a  considerable  prmcipality, 
governed  oy  a  succession  of  above  80  bishops,  who  were 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  h\  their  power  ana  wealth  ex- 
•rdsed  mat  influence  in  Germany,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  baodsome  buildinsst  especially 
churches,  which  we  find  in  this  city.  Or  the  emirdiM 
\^hich  remtun,  some  are  either  incomplete  or  have  been 
injured  by  modern  additions.   The  principal  are,  1,  The 
Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  originally  (ounded  in  the 
eighth  centuiy,  but  which  was  wholly  rebuilt  subsequently 
to  1042.   It  contains  many  fine  paintings,  and  a  long 
■•series  of  monuments  of  the  bishops,  each  bearing  the 
sword  in  one  hand  nnd  the  crorier  in  the  other.  The 
chapel  of  Bishop  Schonbom  ia  very  richly  or  rather  ^or- 
geously  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  marble  and  gilding. 
2,  The  church  of  St.  John  im  Haug,  built  on  the  model  of 
St.  Peters  at  Rome.   3,  The  New  Minster,  containing  the 
relics  of  St.  Kilisn,  one  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  Germany.   He  was  an  Irish  missionary,  and  is 
considered  as  the  apostle  of  Franconia.    4,  St.  ^^ary■8,  an 
l  iegant  edifice,  built  in  the  yean*  1377  to  1479,  in  the  true 
Ge/  rnan  pointed  styk,  with  lotty  lancet  windows  :  aud,  5, 
The  Univer>ity  church  (now  closed),  with  the  observatory 
on  its  lofly  tower.   The  most  remarkable  of  the  secular 
buildings  are,  1,  The  splendid  episcopal  palace,  called 
Iso  the  royal  residence,  though  rarely  iihabited  by  the 
tyal  family.    It  was  built  by  two  bishop*  of  the  name  of 
5di('>nbom,'  1720-17+4.    It  is  an  imitation  tf  the  palace  of 
V^ersaiUeji,  is  270  feet  long.  60  feet  hign,  and  forms  a 
.oaralltlogram  with  two   projecting  wings.    It  consistii 
it  nx  qindnngtea,  mnd  contains  254  rooms,  and  cel- 
'aring'  fbr  2200  tuns  of  wine.  Tlie  grand  staircase  U  cele- 
Trated  for  its  magnificence  and  the  eletraticc  of  its  design, 
i'lif  suite  of  apartments  formerly  octuj-ied  by  the  era- 
>rrois  on  tlieir  w;iy  to  Frankfort  have  fallen  into  decay 
.hrouKh  neglect  and  the  lapse  of  time.    2,  The  Julian 
Hospital,  a  very  large,  uealthy,  and  admirably  arranged 
nstitutioQ.  3,  The  town-ball.  4.  The  Univeruty,  with 
all  the  necesraiy  appendages;  a  clinical  establishment, 
in  anatomical  museum,  a  colleetinr,  cii'  int'rnirn'nts,  a 
leat    library  of   lLK),UiX)  volumes,  a  cabuji-L  works 
jf  ai  t.  Sic. 

The  charitable  and  useful  institutions  arc  very  nu- 
iierous ;  among  them  are  a  gymnaikium,  a  seminary 
'jot  priests  and  schoolmasten»  a  veterineiy  school,  a 
^otjrfechnte  inatttution,  a  school  of  industry,  a  Sunday 

.cliool  of  desii^n  for  mechanics  and  J:>u;iieyincn.  schools 
or  the  blind,  tor  nudwUery,  for  swimming,  and  lour  hos- 


¥itals,  beiides  the  Julian  besniti]  alieadj  
here  are  maottbotum  of  all  lunds,  but  none  oa  a  reiy 

large  scale. 

In  the  smaller  divi^ion  of  the  city,  on  the  left  *  u  of 
the  Main,  there  is  a  steep  hill  or  rock,  called  the  I'Vauen- 
ber?.  or  Marienl>erg,  about  400  feet  high,  on  which  the 
citadel  stands.  It  is  pretty  Strong,  and,  together  with  tbe 
portion  of  the  city  calkd  the  Main  quarter,  is  capable  of 
standing  a  siege.  The  view  from  the  citadel  is  very  fine  ; 
the  city  itiielf,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  steeples,  has 
a  most  strikini;  appearance  ;  and  the  bright  Main,  here  a 
considerable  river,  with  numerous  boats  and  barges,  flowing 
with  many  windings  through  the  richly  cultivated  valler, 
gives  a  charming  variety  and  animation  to  the  scene,  un 
the  steep  southern  deeliintjr  of  the  KiLuienberg,  eallcd  I3bm 
Leiste,  containing  about  60  acres,  grows  the  celebrated 
Leisten  wine  one  of  the  very  best  sort>  of  Franconian 
wine  :  and  on  the  Steinberg,  which  is  at  no  ureal  dl^tance, 
grows  the  Stem  wine  (Stone  wine).  On  the  whole  there 
are,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  7000  acres  of 
vineyards  and  many  large  garaent.  Near  the  city  is  a  hiU 
edied  St  Nicholas  Hill,  or  the  Chapel  Hill  f^Kappellm- 
ber^^,  from  a  very  handsome  church  or  chapel,  which  is  a 
much-visited  place  of  pi'-irriniage.  On  the  ascent  there 
are  many  small  chapels  with  the  stations  of  the  Ha.ssion 
of  our  Saviour.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  from  the  citadel. 

The  ponalation  of  Wibxbuif  ia  2&,00Q,  besides  the 
garrison.  The  tnhaMtants  derive  some  advantage  from 
the  city  being  the  seat  of  the  tribunals  and  other  public 
offices  of  the  circle,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter  ;  but  their  subsistence  is  chietiy  derived  from  their 
gardens  and  vineyards.  They  have  a  considerable  export 
trade,  by  neans  of  the  Main,  of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  espedallv  their  highly  eetaom^i  wines. 

(Bioekhaus,  OmvtrmhOHt'lMtieon ;  Hassel,  Erdbe- 
schreibung,  vol.  iv. ;  Stein,  Geogr.  Lexicon  ,  Der  Wei- 
martche  Almannch  .  Murray  s  Handbook  o/  Southern 
Germany  ;  Cannabich,  Lrhrhuch  d>'r  Gfos^raphie.) 

WljRZEN,  a  town  m  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  the  sec 
of  a  suttragan  bishop,  founded  Of  Bishop  Heiuy,  in  1 1 14, 
in  the  circle  of  Leipzig,  near  the  river  Mulde,  on  the  road 
from  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  12  miles  from  the  latter  city. 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  which  contains 
numerous  monuments  of  tlie  bishops ;  the  church  of  St. 
Wenzel ;  the  palace,  built  in  the  years  1491-1497 ;  the  town- 
hall  and  the  chapter-house,  in  which  the  Proteatant  canons 
meet  every  other  year.  Wursen  was  unquestionably  a  much 
more  important  place  in  former  times  than  it  now  is.  It 
has  suiFered  dreadfully  in  the  many  wan  which  have  deso- 
lated Germany  in  *,lu  four  or  five  centuries,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  it  was  taken  and 
burnt,  in  the  Christmas  week,  by  the  Swedes,  who  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  barbarities  and  excessea.  There 
are  now  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  who  gain  their  living  by 
bleachinir.  weaving:,  knitting,  and  basket-making. 

(Brockhaus,  Cunversadous-Lexicou  ;  Engelhaixlt,  Vater- 
landxkunde. ) 

WYATT.  SIR  THOMAS,  called  'the Elder,*  to  dislin- 

Kish  him  from  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  a:  i;<  k  vas 
m  at  Allington  Castle  to  Kent,  in  the  year  11X13.  His 
father.  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  the  representative  of  a  (lunily  of 

some  consequence,  orieinally  from  York.-hire,  appears  to 
have  bettered  his  worldly  fortune  by  attaching  himself  to 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Richmond,  al>erwards  Henry  VII.  He 
was  inipristoned  in  the  Tower,  in  the  last  years  of  Richard 
III.,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  Immediately  alter 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  he  was  Ub«ated,  and  most  have 
been  early  placed  by  Henry  in  situations  of  emohinient, 
for  in  1493  nc  was  able  to  purchase  the  castle  of  Al  in;: 
ton.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  s  will,  a.;u 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  as  much  favour  from  the  son  as 
from  the  father.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  part  of  the 
estates  of  Empson,  the  first  that  were  forfeited  to  the' 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  He  sorrivad  till 
1988:. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tenor  of  Tliomas  Wyaff's  life 
previous  to  his  beinp:  entered  of  St.  Johns  Collcee,  Cam- 
Diidee,  in  1j15,  when  lie  was  twelve  years  old.  He  took 
his  bachelors  degree  in  1518,  and  proceeded  to  his  Mas* 
ter's  degree  in  1520.  The  next  incident  in  his  life,  the 
knowledge  of  wtiich  has  been  preserved,  ia  his  particination 
in  a  magoiftoeat  (Int  of  amis  pertbroted  btfbre  th«  kng  at 
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Gricnwieh,  af  rhri,stni;i>,  lfi(2o.  He  wn-;  then  one  of  the 
CcntK'inen  ol  tiie  k\n-^\  bedchamber.  Hi-  \vru.niaiTV«d  by 
this  time  to  Elizabet!i,  d.iuijhtiT  oi'  Hrook,  Lmd  L'ubham. 
Th«  year  of  hU  mairiage  is  not  known,  but  his  eldest  »on 
ThoHMi  Vtt  bom  «ittier  in  18S1  or  1598.  A  long  interval 
of  Mven  yean,  entuvly  barren  of  events,  moceeds.  In 
1S3Z  lie  wws  one  of  Anne  Bo1eyn*«  (rein  when  ihe  went 
from  Dover  in  Calais  a  short  time  before  her  mp.rrinye  ; 
and  in  July,  l.'xi,').  we  liiid  him  ofiicialini:  lor  his  rather  as 
•werer  at  lier  coronation. 

This  meagre  array  of  incidents  merely  indicates  that 
Wyatt  was  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  well  edu- 
citod;  eirly  'aettled  in  life'  by  maniage;  and  introduced 
at  eoint  under  the  auspieea  of  a  &Uier  who  had  influence 
enough  to  nbfain  for  mm  appointments  suited  to  his  age. 
He  had  ala.uly  obtained  some  reputation  us  a  poet,  for 
Leiand,  in  some  l.atm  verses  addressed  to  him  from  l^arw. 
i»mplimentjs  him  on  his  compositions.  In  person  hu  w  m 
strangi  but  elegant ;  with  fine  featuies,  a  penetrating  eye. 
md  a  month  of  aingular  sweetnea.  He  was  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  arms ;  he  sung,  played  well  on  the  late,  and  he 
•»pokp  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  with  fluency.  Hi* 
readiness  at  repajtee  is  a  constant  them*;  of  his  contem- 
porary eulogists. 

There  is  much  perplexity  in  Uie  accounts  oi  tiie  danger 
in  which  he  was  involved  on  account  of  Anne  Boleyn.  So 
contradietonr  are  the  alatement^  that  it  is  impowuble  to 
decide  at  what  time  he  w«s  plaeed  in  peril,  and  whether 
as  friend  or  foe  of  that  lady-  Fuller's  '  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
fell,  as  I  have  heard,  into  King  Henry's  distavour  about 
liie  business  of  Anne  Boleyn,  till  In  In-  industry,  inno- 
cence, and  discretion  he  extricated  himself ' — aamits  of 
either  inteipretation.  Judging  by  Henry's  character,  it 
Kcena  move  probable  that  Wyatt  Cell  into  tenporaiy  dis- 
grace ftma  nvrnv^  shown  his  averrion  to  the  natdi,  than 
from  his  havin<j  been  suspected  of  too  much  intimacy  with 
the  lady.  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  observed,  was  exe- 
cuted in  May,  15;Ki;  on  the  IPth  of  March  of  that  year 
Wyatt  was  dubbed  a  knight  by  the  king  ;  and  in  he 
was  with  the  king's  sanction  nominated  hi|^  rfieriB  fiMr 
Kent  at  a  period  of  considerable  dancer. 

The  lenuuning  pact  of  Wyrtt>  Iffe  was  px^sed  in  the 
liiiK  of  diplomacy  and  anxieties  of  court  intri^-ne.  In 
April,  ly37,  he  was  api>ointed  to  succeed  Pate  as  Henry's 
nunister  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  remained  at  Madrid 
till  the  beginning  of  1538.  In  May  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  (Bonner  being  joined  in  commission  with  him);  in 
June  he  followed  tbt  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Nice  on  his 
expedition  to  meet  the  POpe  and  ^rvnds  I. ;  in  July  he  was 
with  Charles  Bn^-celona.  In  April,  1530,  he  was  recalled, 
but  was  detained  in  Spain  till  June.  The  principal  service 
he  performed  for  his  kmg  during  his  Spanish  mission  was 
keepins:  him  iruormed  of  the  intngiies  of  tiie  court.  The  in- 
different reception  that  Cardinal  Pole  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  V.  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  dex- 
terous management  of  Wyatt.  He  had  urgently  solicited 
to  be  recalled  for  nearly  a  year  before  he  could  obtain  his 
wish.  His  desire  to  return  to  England  was  excited  in  part 
by  the  necessity  <:■('  j  iking  after  his  family  concerns,  his 
father  having  died  about  this  time ;  and  in  part  by  the 
necessity  of  oeing  at  hand  to  meet  the  charges  brought 
against  nim  by  Bonner*  Ihe  distaste  be  entertained  for 
Spain  was  prooably  oeeastoned  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
anxious  state  of  hn  mind.  All  his  verses  written  at  this 
time  are  in  a  desponding  tone.  When  not  enga^jed  in 
business  he  employed  himself  in  corresponding  with  his 
son,  or  in  superintending  the  education  of  a  young  person 
of  the  name  of  Bkker,  recommended  to  his  care  by  Wrio- 
thesly,  or  in  composing  ▼enes.  He  nixed  uttle  in 
society;  his  principal  assooates  were  the  ambasiadois  of 
Venice  and  Fcrrara. 

He  was  not  :dlowed  to  rtniain  Ion::  lUKinployed. 
Towards  the  close  of  1539  the  emperor  bcirau  his  journey 
•  tlirough  France  into  the  Netherlands,  and  in  November 
Wyatt  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
impciial  court,  with  instructions  to  join  Charles  on  his 
road  thfotwh  Ftaoce,  Wyatt  joined  the  emperor  at  Blois, 
on  the  11th  of  December,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and 
left  that  city  on  the  same  day  with  him  (7th  January),  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Bni-xls,  there  to  await  his  arrival.  He 
continued  in  attendance  on  the  court  at  Brussels  and 
Ghent  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  returned  to 
England.    Wyatt  had  zealously  seconded  Cromwell  in 


promoting  thi  M-iateh  between  Hcnrv"  am!  .\nnc  of  (Aleves. 
During  his  resilience  in  the  Xrtherlandb  he  con.-^iatently 
advocated  the  jwjlicy  ol'  support::' l:  1;  ■  inke  of  Clove*  n'w 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire.  By  this  course  he 
ran  eoonter  to  the  inclinations  of  tiie  king,  and,  in  com- 
mon witii  Cromwell,  lost  &TOur  with  him. 

Wyatt  had  grown  avenw  to  Inmnefls,  hafinj^  been  dis- 
Sfusted  with  the  fal<<-hood  of  the  ^taVncn  witli  whi^m  hv 
had  to  deal ;  but  prudence  had  also  .i  share  in  his  ic»oiu- 
lion  to  retire  from  his  diplomatic  career.  He  was  aware 
that  Cromwell's  enemies  were  gaining  the  ascendenc>, 
and  knew  that  the  fall  of  the  minister  would  involve  lu-t 
own.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Although  Heonr  reeesved 
him  on  his  return  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  imply  aalis* 
faction  with  his  conduct,  he  was  arrested,  towards  the  close 
of  1640  or  the  beErinniuL^  of  15-il,  on  the  old  charges  1-4 
Bonner,  which  had  been  understood  t  ■  1  1  d-  1  from 

Although  neither  allowed  to  cross-examine  Bonner'*  wit 
nesses  norpro<luce  any  of  his  own,  he  was  acquitted,  about 
the  month  of  June,  1541.  On  the  10th  of  July  foUowine 
he  obtained  a  grant  oflmids  in  Lambeth  fnMn  the  king ; 
in  1642  he  was  created  High  Steward  of  the  kinsr's  manor 
of  Maidstone;  and  in  thesiune  year  he  received  additional 
valuable  grants.  These  favours  would  seem  to  imply  ih.-i' 
Henry  >*as  convinced  of  his  loyalty  and  satisfied  with  bir 
s€i"vices. 

Tlie  brief  remunder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement 
at  Allington.  He  has  Idmself  infbnned  ns  that  when  the 

sca-son  permitted  ho  was  used  to  hunt  and  hawV; ;  that  :r 
the  depth  of  winter  he  was  fond  of  ^hootina:  witli  his  t>o'.v  , 
and  that  when  the  weather  confined  bim  to  tlu-  house.  h< 
devoted  himself  to  study  or  the  composition  of  verses.  In 
October,  lfA2,  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  atten  i 
the  kinft  and.  eager  to  show  his  ttm,  overiieated  himM:U 
in  his  nasty  journey.  He  was  seiMd  in  eonse4uencc 
with  a  fever  at  SbenxOTie,  and  diedthert  on  the  11th  uC 

the  month. 

Wyatt  was  one  of  the  most  ele^an'.  and  acconiplLslH'l 
courtiers  of  his  age  ;  and  a  statesruan  of.g^rcit  ^ngacitj. 
dexterity,  and  integrity.  There  were  (bur  reasons,  it  u 
remarked  by  Lloyd,  why  men  went  to  dine  with  him : — 
'  Hist,  his  generous  entertainment ;  seeondly,  his  free  and 
knowing  discourse  of  Spain  and  Germanr,  an  ipjdght  info 
whose  interests  was  his  inasterpiecr,  ttu-y  iiaving  bee:; 
studied  by  him  for  his  own  salisfadion  a>  '.\ell  as  from 
the  exigency  of  the  times ;  thirdly,  his  uutckness  in  ob- 
serving, his  tivilUj  in  entertaining,  and  liis  readiness  ia 
eneonri|nng  evenr  man's  peculiar  parts  and  incliiiatimis; 
and  lastly,  the  nronr  and  notice  with  which  he  w«» 
honoured  by  the  king.'  Wyatt  has  left  writin:;^*  both 
in  verse  and  prose.  His  amatory  verses  arc,  in  rtirard 
to  mailer,  much  like  other  amatory  verses.  Thieir 
language,  though  less  fluent  than  that  of  modem  baiiad- 
niongers,  who  have  a  lauguage  made  rhythmical  to  thti.- 
band,  is  snlBGiently  polished  to  entitle  bim  to  be  icgndcd 
as  one  of  those  whose  works  mark  the  progprvas  of  the 
lanc:uac:e.  Kls  satires  have  more  of  matter  in  them,  and 
j  more  of  nerve  in  the  versification.  The  first  i.s  remarkabic 
I  as  containing  the  earliest  English  version  of  the  Town  ajxi 
Country  Mouse.  Of  Wyatt's  prose  writings,  his  ietters  us 
state  business  show  much  shrewdness ;  his  lettent  to  ht>  son 
exhibit  a  pure,  elevated,  and  well  discipline  mind.  Tttaat 
into  account  the  time  at  wUeh  he  wrote,  his  prose  has  v- 
ways  stnick  ns  a.s  m"-e  tn  })e  admired  than  his  verse. 

(  N'otl's  edition  ot  'A\t  li-'orkt  of  the  Eurl  qf  Surrey  asi 
Sn-  T/iornaJt  IVi/att  the  ^/</<»r.^ 

WYATT.  SIR  THOMAS  (the  Yoongerl,  only  son  of  tk 
preceding,  was  boni  in  1520,  or  at  the  latest  in  Janutt;; 
1521.  He  was  married  to  Jane,  dauj^ter  of  Sir  Willisai 
Ibwke,  of  Bourne  in  Kent,  in  isas  or  1697.  when  he  eoeU 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  !: 
has  been  conjectured  that  his  lather  was  induced  to  yt^^k 
him  thus  early  in  life  wi'h  a  .  i  v  I.)  give  greater  staln'itr 
to  a  character  which  tint  ii  <  :u  d  to  be  unsteady.    The  sup- 
position is  rendered  pli:  :  ;bli;  bjttw  4qm  of  two  lettoi 
addressed  br  the  father  to  the  son  a  jov  «r  two  after  tke 
marriage,  wmoli  haveboen  puhHshedrbv  Mr.  Nott. 
In  October,  XTtVl,  Wyntt  succeeded  to  his  father's  eatxte- . 
I  and  before  little  more  llian  a  year  had  elapsed,  executfli 
,  a  deed  (discovered  by  Mr.  Caley  m  the  Auimientata 
I  Oflice),  which  further  corroborates  the  wspicioa  of  t^ 
',  wildness  of  his  youth ;  an  alienation  of  his  estate  of  Tanad 
I  in  Donetshire  in  favour  of  Francis  Wyatt,  fak 
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by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Dorrel,  of  Ijddlecotc.  In 
April,  1543,  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  assisting  the  earl 
of  Sutre^  in  breaking  the  windows  of  the  citiient  of  Lon- 
don et  night  with  atones  shot  fltna  •  cnmbow.  Surrey 
gnively  stated  in  after-life  that  his  intention  was,  by 
fri|?hteninf;  the  citizens  through  the  sudden  and  mys- 
terious breaking  of  their  windows,  to  turn  them  to  repen- 
tance ;  but  this  ingenious  defence,  if  alleged  before  the 
privy  council,  availed  neither  Unudf  nor  hit  neeomplieca 
w  yaU  and  Fiekerintf. 

Afttt'  his  relesae  nom  the  Tower,  Wyatt  nieed  s  body  of 
men  at  his  own  expense,  and  did  good  service  with 
them  at  the  siege  of  I^ndrecy.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Chuichyard  that  the  militaty  talents  of  Wyatt 
were  soon  Rcknowledged.  Early  in  1545  he  was  placed  in 
command  at  Boulogne,  and  constantly  empltqwd  agaioBt 
the  French  in  that  quarter.  When  Sucrej  was  appointed 
governor  of  Boulogne,  in  September,  IMS,  Wyatt  was 
made  one  of  his  council.  '  I  assure  your  majesty,'  Surrey 
vrrote  to  Henry  VIII.  renpecling  Wyatt,  *you  have 
framed  him  to  such  towardness  of  knowledge  in  the  war, 
that,  none  other  dispraised,  your  majesty  hatli  not  many 
like  hin  in  your  realm  for  hardiness,  painfulness,  and  cir- 
ounispeetioi^  and  natural  disposition  to  the  war.'  Wjatt 
oontinned  to  hold  Ids  situation  at  Bonkwne  after  flhuraj^ 
recall,  and  even,  it  has  been  atwsumed,  till  ttie  plaoe  WSS 
finally  given  up  to  the  French  in  1550. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  P'dward  VI.  Wyatt 
appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Allington.  The  part  he 
t  ook  immediately  aAer  the  king's  death  is  ambiguous.  Sir 
J ohn  Bridges  suneguently  reproached  him  in  words  which 
seem  to  imply  that  he  trad  appeared  in  anns  in  fitvoorof 
Lady  Jane  Grey;  b-  t  Wvatt  m  his  defence  before  the 
privy  council  asserted  liiat  'he  had  served  the  queen 
Hgainst  thcdukeofKMthiimbeilandiaiuyloidirfAiiindal 
c&n  witness.' 

In  the  year  1M4,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in  agita- 
tion, Wyatt  was  panuaded  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Kentish  men  in  fne  rinng  ooneerlcd  with  the  dak*  of  Suf- 
folk. The  other  cofi=;p:rntoni  were  surprised  before  they 
could  proceed  to  actioa.  but  Wyatt  with  his  forces  having 
gained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the  royalists, 
pushed  on  to  Southwark.  An  attempt  to  surprise  Ludgate 
nn  the  7th  ef  Febniaiy  failed,  and  tie  with  one  or  two  of 
his  followeia  were  sapaiated  bom  the  body  of  his  troorps 
and  teken  in  Fleet  Street  Ke  eonduet  at  the  moment  of 
his  capture,  as  narrated  by  Stow,  gives  him  the  appear- 
\nce  of  one  who  had  completely  lost  his  self-possession. 
He  was  not  triad  till  the  15th  of  March,  and  he  is  accused 
iuring  the  interval  of  having  implicated  Elizabeth  and 
sthers  by  his  confessions,  in  a  way  neither  creditable  to  his 
courage  nor  his  fideU^.  When  however  the  attorney- 
general  charged  him  on  his  trial  with  having  brought  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  in  question,  he  replied, '  I  beseech  you, 
jeing  in  this  wretchcnd  state,  overcharjje  me  not,  nor  make 
Tie  seem  to  be  that  I  am  not.  I  am  loth  to  accuse  any 
-jcrson  by  name,  but  that  I  have  written  I  have  written'.' 
{le  was  executed  on  the  11th  of  April. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  appears  to  have  been  a  zealous  Pro- 
lestant  in  theory,  although  religion  does  not  seem  to  have 
ixerciaed  much  practical  influence  on  his  conduct.  In 
lis  youth  he  appem  to  have  been  wild  rather  than  licen-  i 
ious.  He  was  posses  s  1  T  strength  and  address,  and  that  j 
tind  of  courage  which  carries  a  man  witli  eclat  through  a 
jattle-field,  but  breaks  down  under  adversity  and  imprison- 
nent  His  tone  when  taken  pruoner  at  Ludgate,  and  on 
us  trial,  was  that  of  a  man  bewildered  and  ooroe  down 
>y  liis  reverses.  He  does  not  appear  to  luive  possessed  any 
)f  his  father's  literary  talent.  It  is  probable  liowever  that 
le  had  some  taste  for  letters,  or  was  at  least  capable  of 
aking  pride  in  his  father's  distinction.  The  Harrington 
MS.  Cmiotcd  by  Mr.  Nott)  contains  Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt's 
the  Eider^  poems  in  his  ovra  h&nd-writmg.  arranged  into 
:wo  classes,  and  oumliered  by  his  son,  who  had  also  copied 
Bto  the  volume  two  totters  of  advioe  whieb  bis  father  sent 
itm  fhwn  Spain. 

Nott's  frorkt  nf  Uenry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  of 
^ir  T/iofna,f  Wtjatt  the.  fildfr,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  89-98;  Holin- 
'hcd  and  Stow.) 

WYATT,  JAMES,  a  vcrj'  eminent  architect,  if  not  one 
jf  prcHiminent  talent,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no 
nemoir  ot  him  io  Cuiuuneliam'a  *  Lives  of  British  Archie 
ieela,*and  that  Ms  nama  Ini  iMen  ondtted  in  a  Att  ef 
P.C„  No.  1795. 


architects  by  a  professional  writer :  for,  dcscn'edly  or  not, 
he  certainly  was  edcbntod  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
occttpice  a  Teiy  eonspieuiona  place  in  the  biitorf  of  the  ait 
in  this  eoontiy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  dgnteenth  and 

the  begir.ninp  nf  the  nineteenth  r  r  ntuiy.  He  was  born  in 
174G,  at  Jiuri  n  i  unstable  in  StaiTurdshire,  where  his  father 
was  both  a  i  irm  r  ;u,  I  a  dealer  in  timber;  anri  ;4t  m  early 
age  wa-s  introduced  to  Lord  Bagot,  who,  being  then  almut 
to  set  out  for  Italy  as  ambassador  to  the  pope,  took  him 
with  him,  firom  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  ttiat  Ida  lordship 
must  haTe  been  straek  bysome  symptoms  of  exttaotdinary 
talent,  to  take  charge  of  a  hoy  of  fourteen  in  order  to 
afford  liim  the  opportunity  of  jiursuing  studies  which  he 
could  then  hardly  have  nurn  need.  Arrived  at  Rome, 
young  Wyatt  spent  three  or  lour  years  in  that  city,  ex- 
amining atid  measuring  the  prindpu  monuments  of  antieot 
architecture,  but,  it  wouldf  eeem,  without  imbibmf  any 
taste  for  its  modern  ones,  sinee  no  traces  of  it  are  disoovet^ 
able  in  his  own  works.  On  quitting  Rome  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  for  about  two  years  more 
under  Vicentini,  an  architect  and  painter,  and  then  returned 
to  England,  after  being  absent  altogetlier  about  sixy^us, 
that  is,  till  about  1706  or  1767.  Whether  his  eikrly  patron 
continued  to  notice,  or  heijped  to  push  him  in  hia  pronaiioii, 
we  are  unable  to  say ;  neither  do  we  know  ^(h  whom 
scheme  of  the  Oxford  Street  Pantheon  orip-iintf?^,  or  ^-he- 
ther  Wyatt  had  actually  executed  anythint;  previously  to 
being  employed  upon  that  building,  whul  .v-s  finished 
and  opened  in  ln2;  but  it  at  once  stamped  his  celebrity, 
and  he  thenceforth  became  the  '  fashionable '  architect  ot 
the  dav.  *  The  Winter  Ranela|di  of  tha  matvopolis,'  aa 
Walpole  calls  it.  established  unwr  the  anspleea  of  high 
fashion,  and  itself  the  fashion  and  the  rage  as  a  pkro  ot 
amusement,  was  admired  of  course  by  all  who  prtttr.dcd 
to  taste  or  ^ood  breeding.  It  wa^  fitted  up  in  a  style  r»f 
splendour  till  then  unprecedented  in  this  country,  and  was 
eminently  attractive  as  the  fCK>rt  and  rendetvooa  of  tha 
gay  world ;  yet  how  far  it  merited  all  the  cneomioim 
passed  upon  it  as  a  work  of  architecture,  it  is  now  hardly 
possible  to  decide.  Of  the  original  structure  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  front  towards  Oxford  Street,  rebuilt 
atlcr  the  fire,  and  subsequently  altered  ;  nor,  though  it  was 
esteemed  a  masterpiece,  ha^  any  publication  of  the  original 
designs  preserved  to  us  an  authentic  memorial  of  Wystt^ 
Pantheon.  There  exist  indeed  views  of  the  great  room» 
or  '  rotunda,'  but  they  are  such  that  very  little  reliance  ia 
to  be  placed  upon  them ;  and  even  were  they  satisfactory 
in  themselves,  they  furnish  very  imperfect  information ; 
nor  is  more  to  be  obtained  from  description,  nothing  de- 
serving  to  be  so  called  having  been  written  at  the  time. 

Greatly  as  it  was  admired,  the  Pantheon  did  not  procure 
for  Wyatt  a  second  opportunity  of  distinguishing  nimself 
in  the  metropolis  by  any  other  building  of  note,  either 
public  or  private.  Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  but 
all  firom  oifTerent  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  chiefly  for 
private  residences,  the  majority  of  which  hardly  as}  in  J  to 
the  character  of  mansions.  Taken  collectively,  that  cla^s 
of  his  works  afford  strong^er  evidence  of  extensive  practice 
than  of  superior  talent.  Considered  individually,  their 
arebitectttnil  merit  is  of  rather  a  negative  kind.  As  houses 
they  are  commodious  and  handsome  ;  but  when  looked  at, 
they  show  themselves  to  be  the  woncs  of  an  able  builder 
rather  than  an  architect,  and  exhibit  far  more  of  clever 
mannerism  and  of  uniformly  respectable  mediocrity  than 
of  style  or  artist-like  treatment,  they  being  neaHy  all  varia- 
tions of  the  same  desig^.  James' Wyatt  was  a  degree  or 
two  leas  frivolous  than  Adam,  yet  hardly  more  dignified . 
neTcrthalcBS  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  both  of  them,  if  not  for  the  taste,  lor  the 
superior  accommodation  and  the  refinement  of  comfort 
which  they  introduced  into  our  domestic  architecture. 
\N'\:af6  Orecian  styk-,  admirfd  in  his  own  day  fnr  I's  then 
almost  proverbial  *  simplicity '  and  chasteness,  now  strikes 
iM  as  being  very  jejune  and  bare,  and  not  so  marked  by  as 
deficient  in  that  artistical  simplicity  which  sasults  Stem 
mifbrm  Hidali  throughout,  perfect  narmony  ofehinuBter, 
and  unity  of  expression.  There  is  more  of  the  pretty  than 
of  the  beautiful,  of  the  neat  than  of  the  elegant,  of  the 
plain  than  of  the  i-imple,  in  his  so-called  Grecian  or  Greco- 
Italian  style ;  nor  could  it  perhap  be  better  described  than 
as  a  sort  of  genled  commonplace.  Probably  he  would 
have  dona  more  in  h»  art  had  he  been  employed  on  fewer 


worlob  tot  flu>  iDiiltipIicity  of  his^rofoK^w^  engagemeata 
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prevented  him  from  bestowing  much  study  on  the  rcspec- 
uve  designs.  It  has  been  recorded  of  liim  as  matter  for 
admiration  that  ho  was  in  tl>e  habit  of  improvising  his 
deaigDs  while  traveUiag  in  his  carriage  to  the  places  he 
Wis  about  to  be  cmpl^ed  *t ;  no  wcodcr  therefore  that 
■0  many  uf  them  present  such  sameness  and  poverijr  of 
ideas,  and  so  verjr  mtle  studj,  being  apparently  little  more 
lhan  first  hasty  skeUhcs.  with  hardly  any  revising. 

Accustomed  to  this  specious  commonplace  and  indolent 
fertility,  he  could  scarci-Iy  rise  above  it  on  occasions  which 
either  demanded  or  afforded  opportunity  for  achieving 
somctliing  really  noble.  Ks  d«ngn  for  Diowning  College, 
Cambridge,  wbwe  however  he  ma  not  erentuaUr  em- 
ployed, was  animadverted  upon  m  *  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
Hope  to  the  architect  himself,  being  altoj^ether  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion.  Neither  did  ChiJiwick  inspire 
Wyatt  with  any  kindred  il'L-lint^,  for  thougli  the  wings  which 
be  added  to  the  house  rendered  it  more  commodious  as  a 
resideiu  e.  they  sadly  marred  ita  oiiginal pace  aa  k  ftoiabed 
gem  of  FiiUadian  architeetiiK> 

About  the  time  of  Jamea  Bmetli  death  (1784),  the  only 
architect  of  the  period  who  had  shown  any  knowled^r  of 
Gothic  architecture  ia  regard  to  its  details,  if  not  its  pun- 
ciples,  Wyatt  began  to  turn  his  i  t  ;  lion  to  that  style, 
woich  he  studied  in  the  original  exampleai.  There  was  in- 
deed then  hardly  any  other  course  to  be  pursued,  for  tlu^rc 
were  no  puUication^  as  at  present,  to  iniUate  the  studeot 
into  it,  and  fhdBtate  his  progress  by  eriubitins  specimens 
of  it  in  all  its  manifold  varieties.  \Xh3.t  arrhitccts  of  the 
present  day  find  delineated  and  measured  for  them  on 
paper,  and  always  ready  for  reference,  W_\att  had  to  draw 
and  measure  for  himself;  it  is  tlierefore  highly  to  his  credit 
that  under  such  circumstances,  and  amidst  so  man^  other 
anrocntionB,  he  gamed  the  bsi^  into  it  wlucb  he  did;  and 
flntC  he  attained  to  eometneas  in  his  details  and  indivi* 
dual  features,  though  not  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  spirit 
and  true  character  of  the  style.  Very  great  alluwaiite  is 
therefore  to  be  made  for  him,  and  it  is  most  ungenerous  to 
call  him,  aa  one  who  is  himself  distinguished  bv  bis  know- 
ledge of  that  a^le  haa  done,  'Jamea  Wjndt  of  esweraUe 


Wm  Urtt  esmf  in  that  stvic  was  Mr.  Barrett  at  lee 

near  Canterbury  C17B3;,  and  it  was  for  the  architect  as 
happy  a  hit  in  its  way  a^i  the  Pantheon  had  been.  Extolled 
by  Horace  Walpole,  it  served  to  bring  thenceforward  into 
vogue  for  modem  residences  a  style  of  Gothic  compara- 
tively pure  for  the  time,  yet  what  would  now  be  termed 
*SMI|gld^'  eORfOt  in  laiticnhtf  features  and  details — even 
those  howem  too  eeeledastical,  ill  appUed,  and  put 
together  without  regard  to  propriety  of  c-liaracter.  From 
that  time  Wyatt  Ijecame  'the  restorer  of  our  autient  archi- 
tecture,' and  he  certainly  was  pre-eminent,  standing  aa  he 
did  aiiigly  without  rival  or  equal.  However  little  merit 
rxiticism  may  now  award  to  the  generality  of  his  produc- 
tions of  that  daaa,  we  are  eeiiainqr  in  no  email  degree  in- 
debted to  Mm  for  the  praetieiil  revival  of  6othie»t](liouffh 
we  now  perceive  that  ne  did  not  adopt  the  bestlMMUW.  In 
the  way  of  making  alteralicms  ajid  '  improvements'  in  the 
older  edifices  in  that  style,  he  was  extensively  •  miui }  i  d  at 
some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  Uie  caUiedials  of 
Salisbury  and  Lichfield ;  but  what  he  did  at  these  last 
iMve  sinee  been  oonaideied  mSher  *  destructions'  than 
*reatonitiona,*  uid  even  at  the  time  oeeaaioned  very  strong 
remonstrances.  In  that  splendid  caprice  Fonthill  Abbey, 
erected  for  Mr.  Heckford,  and  now  dismantled,  there  vvau 
more  of  ma«:nificence  than  propriety  of  character  :  instead 
of  being  palatial,  the  edifice  was  modell«d  externally  after 
n  diurcn,  and  even  as  such  by  no  means  very  happily  in  its 
menl  form  ud  wrppoitiona.  While  employed  upon  it 
ne  snoeeeded  8Br  W.  Chambers,  in  1796,  as  surveyor- 
general,  which  led  to  his  being  employed  at  Woolwich  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  George  III.  at  Windsor  C««tle 
and  at  Kcw,  where  he  began  to  erect  for  the  king  a  castel- 
lated palace,  never  completed,  and  since  entirely  demo- 
lished. In  1901,  on  Westa  retiring  from  the  office  Of  Pre* 
sident  of  the  Bojrai  Aeedeourt  Wj^uttweame  his  auooeaMW; 
to  the  no  nnetf  dtsmtisfoctum  of  that  body,  who  viewed 
with  jealousy  an  architect  in  the  chair.  Hr  wns  however 
not  very  lung  seated  there,  for  the  following  year  VVe*«twas 
re-elected. 

After  this,  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been  recorded 
«t  bis  life,  although  matenals  for  a  full  professional  bio- 
^mjky  of  lum  maj  poasibljrbe  in  exiatence.  He  himself 


has  left  none  by  publishing  any  r.f  his  numerous  dfiira, 
whereby  authentic  memorials  woulii  l..ive  been  presfr.^d 
to  us  of  the  Pantheon  and  some  other  works  of  hi*.  !M 
Fonthill  we  have  illustrations  in  two  works,  the  om  t)]f  Bnt- 
ton,  the  other  and  more  complete  one  by  Rutter;  je* 
bothtogettier  do  not  afford  that  satisfoctoqr  trdiiieditn. 
infomiaHon  which  eouTd  be  derired. 

Wyatt  died  September  5th,  1813,  in  conscqxicBceofNiro; 
overturned  in  a  carriai^e  while  travelling  from  B*ih  to 
London.  He  left  a  widow,  who  survived  him  till  Janiury 
27th,  1817,  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Benjamin,  mbthi 
architect  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Notwith^randing  lai 
venr  extensive  aiid  lucrative  practice,  James  Wjult  as 
so  hr  from  aceomulating  a  eomtderable  fotfoDe,  moUka 
in  the  p'  '!Vss-(ia  have  done,  that  he  wa."!  often  ifivo!v(-J  va 
pecuniary  diificulties,  which  may  have  t)een  niie  nn-.m 
why  he  did  not  care  to  incur  the  expense  of  eneravinc:  i  j 
of  his  design.s  or  bnildinpi.  Of  these  laa»t  we  wibjom  i  iist,  ' 
which,  though  scanty  and  imnerfect,  may  be  found  eon- 
venient  as  far  as  it goes»  notwithstanding  that  scvcial  drig  \ 
require  to  be  supplied. 

1770-2  Pantheon,  Oxfoid  Street,  loodan  (bunt  dosi, 
January  14Ui,  1792). 

I77B  Doiie  Gatewftj,  Gntcrburv Oonit,  Chdit  Chsi^ 
Oxford. 

1783  Lee,  in  Kent 

1786  Observatory,  Oxford. 

1988  library.  Oriel  College,  Oxfoid:  lone. 

17fi9  Salisbury  Cathedral:  alterations. 

17S9  Balliol  College,  Oxford:  alterations. 

1795  Fonthill  Abbey,  begun. 

1796  Military  Academy,  Woolwich:  castellated. 

1797  Deeigaa  for  alteiatioiia  at  Hagddca  Oote 
Oxford. 

WOO  WmdaorCaaHe:  alterationB. 

TWO  House  of  Lor 

IBOI  Designs  for  Downing  College,  Camhnd^ 
Castle  Coote,  Inhuid:  GfMiaa. 

Ca.shiobury. 
Ashridge. 

Gothic  Palace  at  Eew,  utw  demolisbed. 
Mausoleum  at  Oobham,  Kent 

Mausoleum  at  Brocklesby.  Lincolnshire. 

(Gentleman's  Magazine,  1813 ;  Cresy's  TVantiaticm  \' 
Milizia;  Pietoriai  Bitlorif  ti  Bngkaid$  JUS.  Mm 
randa.)   

WYATVILLE,  SIR  JEITHY,  nephew  to  James  WnJt 
[Wtatt],  and  eon  of  Joseph  Wyaf  t,  was  bom  at  Bnn» 
upon-tVent  in  ^flbidshire,  August  3,  1766,  at  thefifi- 
school  of  which  place  he  received  his  education. 
school  he  appears  to  liave  been  of  truant  disposilio?..  * . 
was  so  far  from  displ.ayin^;  any  predilection  for  studu'*  .oc 
nectcd  with  his  future  profession,  that  he  was  beat 
going  to  sea,  and  made  two  attempts  to  do  so,  the  fir4  f 
the  age  of  onlv  twdve^  the  second  about  two  jeaissflH- 
wards,  but  on  boQi  occanons  he  was  pursued  and  bm^ 
back.  At  tht  acr  nf  •seventeen  he  was  to  have  gr-Tif  w". 
with  Admiral  Kcuipenfeldt,  in  the  Royal  Georce. 
being  prevented  from  joining  the  vessel  in  time,  he  ev  apei 
the  (ate  which  awaited  it  at  Spithead.  Thus  tliwuid,  t^. 
betodc  himself  to  the  metropiolis  in  the  hope  of  fiwiisf 
some  imporhinilar  of  enteiiag  into  the  oavai  &er\i:'  b'. 
as  the  American  war  had  tenmnafed,  no  such  uppo.-*  ai'> 
offered. 

These  disaj>pointraent-s  however  were  all  so  many  'sTt- 
of  good-fortune,  which  reserved  him  for  liigher  dis^r 
than  he  might  else  have  obtained,  eve  a  had  h£iwer°( 
some  high  post  in  the  navy.  He  was  not  lefl  a  theoiii^ 
adventiuer  w  the  metropolis :  his  uncle  Samuel,  an  uta- 
tect  and  bidlder  of  some  note  and  considerable  prsrttt 
(who  erected  the  Trinity  House.  I  n  Ileaton  H 
Lancashire;  Tatton  Hall,  &ic  ,  n  tl  lu^li  almost  oivir 
in  the  profession,  in  compansi-n  with  James,  ttiok  ?va 
into  his  office  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  thatiier«*i 
in  the  course  of  w  hich  he  had  become  fully  )ic<]Hdta 
with  the  routine  and  business  of  his  precession,  he  r — ' ' 


sort  of  second  apprentioetlup  with  his  other  uncle  < 

and  it  w:ls  no  douut  fiom  him  that  he  imbiliod  a  prefer*"^ 
for  the  Gothic  and  Old  Ensflish  styles.  While  with  n 
uncle  Jainch,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  tf^ff*- 
peniuns  of  high  rank  and  influence,  and  among  otbm  a 
niture  royal  patron^  then  prince  of  Walea. 
No  great  eneoungaiMnt  however,  aft  laaat  m  an* 
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tunities  seem  ia  hate  be«n  held  out  to  him  at  inat  time 
liom  that  quarter;  for  in  1799  he  accepted  the  proposal 
made  him  by  an  eminent  buiider  (Mr.  Joha  Anmtrong; 
who  had  extensive  goTeromtnt  toubaeb  to  join  ia  bmiiMia 
with  him. 

The  lino  of  business  he  now  engaged  in  w$a  lu|j;Uy 

resptxtable,  nor  the  less  so  because  tmincntly  lucrative ; 
^till  it  proved  far  about  twenty  yt^arsa  bar  tu  his  admission 
m'.o  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  member  of  that  body,  nor 
perhaitt  altoigether  improperly.  It  did  not  twwever  pre 
vent  nit  beiBf  enpImrMverjraxtenaivelyu  an  architect 
liy  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  various  puts  of  the 
eountry,  either  in  improving  and  making  additions  to  their 
mansions  or  ertctini;  new  ones.  Nearly  all  his  works  are 
of  this  class,  however  varied  in  themselves.  wiUt  tiie  ex- 
cLptioii  of  the  new  ft-ont  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bruise  '1833^  He  was  not  therefore  ao  raach  luown  by 
1  ('l)ute  to  the  public  generally, M  he  might  have  been,  had 
tut  been  employed  on  buildings  more  open  to  notice. 

It  seems  to  nave  been  unexpected  by  himself  when  he 
\Mi.s  sunirnoneJ  to  Windsor  by  George  IV.  in  182 1;  and 
perhaps  it  occakioned  some  itui-urue  in  others,  when  it  was 
flrsl  announced  that  Mr,  Jeftry  Wyatt  was  to  be  the  arclii- 
tect  employed  in  remodelling  the  Castle — such  aa  oppoi^ 
tunity  for  the  displa;^  of  talent  as  had  not  till  then  Mao 
offered  to  any  one  in  the  profe^i^ioti  for  fUU  a  century. 
Important  as  was  that  work,  and  great  oi  was  the  celebnty 
liern  ed  from  it  to  the  archite  '.v  need  not  enter  into  any 
account  ol'  it,  that  having  been  already  given  under  \Vim>- 
soii  (,'a.sti,k  (p.  453,  &C.X  where  also  is  mentioned  how  the 
architect  lost  the  name  he  endeavoured  to  signalize,  by  its 
being  tnmsformed  into  that  of  Wyatville.  That  work 
neariv  occupied  him  exeloatvely  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  during  which  he  rerided  chiefly  at  Windsor,  within  the  | 

?rccincts  of  llu  ("ruitle,  in  what  is  ealled  the  Wykeham  ^ 
'ower,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  north  terrace ;  and  ' 
aliere,  alter  soffering  for  the  last  five  yean<  under  an  asth- 
matic complaint,  he  died,  February  18, 1B40,  in  hisseventy- 
ourth  year,  ami  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel. 
Sir  Jeffry  had  been  a  widower  thirty  years,  having  lost  his 
nrife  (mm  Sophia  Powell)  in  1810;  and  of  their  three 
children,  Augusta,  the  youngest  and  favourite  dau^liter, 
lied  at  Windsor,  in  1825;  and  Georpe  Geoffry- in  1833; 
hlnima  (Mrs.  Hambly  Knapp)  alone  surviving  ]nm. 

It  was  the  architect's  ffrood  fortune  to  behold  his  great 
m>rk  brought  to  completion  by  himself,  and  it  was  hu  in- 
ention  to  publish  the  designs,  which  he  directed  to  be  done 
:)y  his  executors,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Ash- 
on.  The  work  wa-s  acc  ordingly  brought  out  on  a  magni- 
icent  scale  in  two  volumes,  large  folio,  lb41,  and  tbrms,  an 
egards  the  exterior  of  the  Castle,  one  of  the  most  complete 
ind  elaborate  series  of  ilhutimtion!i  ever  published  ot  any 
tingle  edillee,  but  is  neveithelesa  detective,  inasmuch  as, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  plans,  there  is  nothing  to  afford 
my  information  with  regard  to  the  interior,  which,  if  not 
\v1  ;Lt  Sir  Jeffry  wished  to  make  it,  contains  much 
iiai  would  have  l>een  interesting  both  to  professional  men 
ind  the  public.  At  present  such  omission  is  somewhat 
ike  a  satire  upon  the  taste  of  his  royal  patrons,  if  not  upon 
umsel(  for  in  the  interior  of  such  a  palace  there  ought 
jO  be   great  deal  worth  exhibiting  and  worth  itndyiag. 

It  is  further  to  be  regretted  thu  of  his  other  works  no 
Ittthentic  illustrations  have  been  nublished  in  any  shape, 
tot  even  of  the  princely  seat  of  clmt^wurth,  to  wliich  he 
uade  very  extensive  additions  during  the  last  twenty  years 
>f  his  Ufo.  He  was  also  eroplt^ra  at  Longleat  Castle, 
•Vilta,  WoUaton  Hall,  Notts,  and  completed  Ashridge, 
he  seat  of  the  earl  of  Bridge  water,  which  had  been  begun 
>y  James  Wyatt ;  lodges  and  other  buildings  in  Windsor 
r'ark  ;  a  temple  at  Kew;  and  alterationit  at  Bushy  I'or  the 

Jueen  dowager.   There  is  a  well-engraved  portrait  of  Sir 
•ffry,  aitt  I  (<ne  by  Sir  Thom&s  I^wrence,  in  Fisher's 
National  Portrait  Gallery,'  from  which  work,  and  the 
nemoir  accompanying  the  *  Illustrations  ofWiddaOrOaaMa^' 
MT  chief  materials  have  been  derived. 

WYCH-HAZEL,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
he  genus  Ilaniamelis,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  of 
plants  Hamanielaccae.  The  genus  Hiunamelis  has  a 
1-lobed  calyx  furnished  witli  three  or  lour  scales  on  the 
3utaide;  an  ovarium  ending  in  two  or  Uiree  styles  at  the 
ipex,  &  Sailed,  1-seeded  coriaceous  capsule  opening  by 
.wo  elaslia  ^ves;  the  seed  oblong,  shining,  mh  & 
luperior  faUun;  the  albumen  fleshy,  the  embryo  vitii  a 


superior  radicle  and  flat  cotyledonti.  There  are  foui 
s]>ecics  belonging  to  this  genus ;  two  of  them  are  inh»- 
bttants  of  North  America,  one  of  Penia,  and  one  of  Qi^at, 
They  ai*  amall  traea,  having  alternate  leavea  on  abort 
petioleit  and  yellow  nearly  sessile  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leave.s  and  surrounded 
by  a  3-leaved  invohu  rum. 

//.  »  ir4,'^w>«.  Virginian  Wych-Hazel,  has  obovate  leaves 
acutely  toothed  with  a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  Canad*  to 
Florida.  It  is  found  in  dry  and  stony  aituationa,  and  also 
near  the  side  of  waters.  In  its  native  districts  it  attains  a 
height  of  aboiit  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  has  a  trMiik  bix 
or  more  inches  in  diameter.  This  plant  is  very  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  its  flowers  appear  after  its  leaves 
have  dropped  off.  In  autumn  ana  winter,  when  most 
other  plants  have  lost  their  flowers  and  foliage,  the  Wyeh- 
bawl  18  covered  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  blosaonu,  wnieh 
do  not  dii^ipcar  till  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  be  put 
forth  in  the  following  spring.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
present  a  great  variety ;  sometimes  they  arc  all  pistili- 
feroua.  sometimes  all  staminitctrous,  tuid  sometimes  they 
are  all  .supplied  with  both  stameiii  and  pistils,  and  these 
again  may  be  all  mixed  on  the  same  tree.  It  is  from  tUa 
eveoraatanee  that  several  spedaa  have  been  auide  out  in 
some  works,  and  called  H.  monoicat  H.  dioica^  H.  andrth- 
f^^o,  &c.  Amongst  the  American  Indians  this  tree  14 
esteemed  for  its  m*  j u'  [i-ertiea.    Tlic  Inrk  sup 

po^nd  to  mi  as  a  sedative,  and  w  applied  as  a  cataplasic 
to  painful  swellings.  A  poultice  of  the  inner  bark  '. 
also  used  as  an  epplimbon  in  inflammetion  of  tbr 
eyes.  This  plant  ma  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in 
1736,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  attraoted  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  In  the  nurseries  about  London  it 
seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  5  or  6  leet.  Ixiudon 
however  figures  a  plant  in  lus '  Arboretum'  which  is  grow- 
ing at  Ham  House,  and  has  attained  a  height  of  15  feet. 
It  doee  not  require  much  attention  in  its  cultivation,  as  it 
will  grvw  in  anv  light  free  soil  kept  rather  moist.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layers  and  seeds ;  these  latter  however 
are  not  brought  to  perfection  in  Great  Britain,  and  those 
brought  from  .\merica  should  alone  be  used.  They  ought 
to  be  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
Nuttall  has  described  a  small  variety  of  this  plant  which  he 
calls  H.  V.  parv\fotia,  on  account  of  the  smallneas  of  the 
leaves.    It  u  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

U,  macnpimtt*  baa  nearly  orfaioular  leaves,  cordate, 
coarsely  and  bntntly  toothed,  and  teabroua  from  dots  be- 
neath.  This  species  was  first  described  by  Pursh,  and  ia 
a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  western  parts  of  Georgia, 
and  of  North  t'arolina  on  the  (Jatab&w  Mountains.  Some 
writers  consider  this  only  a  variety  of  the  Virginian  speciea, 
but,  independent  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  hi 
leaves,  it  blosaonw  frOM  May  to  Norember,  indicating  a 
difference  in  habit  winch  entitlea  tt  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  species. 

//.  c/ii/ie'init  has  ovate  leaves,  quite  entire,  unequal  at 
the  base,  ar. .  grey  on  both  surfaces  owing  to  stellate  down. 
This  plant  was  first  described  by  iiobeii  Brown.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  near  Nankin,  and  has  also  been  found  ia 
the  iaiand  of  Chusan.  It  has  linear,  3-nerved,  veiyeloo* 
gated  petals,  and  deciduous  valves  of  the  anthers.  As 
it  differs  from  the  other  species,  Brown  proposes  for  it 
a  distinct  section,  under  tiie  name  Loropetalum.  It  is  a 
shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  from  6  to  lO  feet.  Little  is 
kuowu  of  the  ti.  f^ertiea.  It  was  collected  by  Hansen  in 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Lenkeran. 

(Loudon,  ilrfr.  et  fhK.  Brit. ;  Don,  Miller's  Diet.) 

WYCHERLY,  WILUAM,  son  of  Daniel  Wycherly, 
Esq.,  of  Cleve  in  Shropshire,  was  born  about  IG40.  In  his 
firteenth  year  he  wa»  sent  to  travel  in  France,  probably 
beuiuse  his  father's  loyalist  opinions  rendered  him  doubtful 
of  the  universities  at  that  time.  He  does  not  appear  to 
hare  returned  to  England  (ill  a  abort  tine  bdbre  the 
Restoration.  He  resided,  daring  tiie  fmAar  part  of  Ida 
stay  in  France,  on  the  batiks  of  the  Charante.  Hie  duke 
of  Montausicr  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Angoulfime, 
and  Wycherly  was  favourably  received  at  the  cooirt  of  his 
duchess,  Julie  d'Angennes  Ranibouillet.  celebrated  in 
Voiture's  letters.  ''This  Uttie  court,  learned  and  strict 
(savante  et  prude),  must,'  sajrs  aWeoch  biographer, '  have 
given  kanma  of  proprietor  to  the  young  Mgiiabiaan,  of 
laliicliheaiBdeonlyanindWmntnae.*  Atttie ttnw. the 
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•one  of  tiiat  court  ccHaitily  di  1  exm-t&e  considerable  in- 
ftwnM  on  tie  mind  of  Wvchei  ly,  tor  during  his  rt»idenc« 
m  Fhnie*  he  aolemnly  ftbjiued  the  ProtestMit  futh,  and  was 
ne«hred  into  the  boaooi  ofth*  Roamn  Cfttholie  church. 

Or  his  rr'.wn  to  Eiiifland,  Wycherly  was  entered  as  a 
student  u.  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  It  would  appear 
howerer,  from  a  passage  in  WockI'b  '  Athena?  Oxonicnses,' 
that  he  was  previously  sent  lor  a  short  time  to  Oxford  to 
be  reeonoUed  to  the  Anglican  church.  At  that  university 
he  '  wore  not  a  gown,'  only  lived  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
provost  of  his  college,  was  entered  in  the  public  library 
under  the  title  of  Philoaophiae  Studiosus,  in  July,  1G6U. 
being  then  about  20  years  of  age.  He  departed  without 
bein^  matriculated,  or  a  degree  conferred  on  him,  having 
been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Protestant  rcli>non. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  witli  certainty  Wycherly's  career 
from  1660  till  1669  or  1670,  when  he  produced  his  itrst 
play.  The  accounts  of  his  favour  with  Charles  II.,  intrigue 
with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  hii  iutioduetioo  to  Bvekipg- 
ham,  and  his  intimacy  with  Kodioter,  are  all  derived  from 
c  nv  isati oi  iToiaip.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  however 
that  he  possesj-t  d  means  which  enabled  him  to  mingle  with 
the  gay  world  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  that,  forzetful 
of  the  lessons  of  the  '  petite  cour  savante  et  prude,'  he 
conformed  to  the  maimm  of  the  time.  Maj  or  Pack  states 
that  the  family  estate  «a»  worth  WOt,  a  year  in  the  time 
oCWycherly's  father. 

Wycherly's  first  jilay,  '  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James*s 
Park,'  wa-s  produced  aller  May,  1669,  and  before  Novem- 
ber, 1G71,  with  a  success  which  enabled  him  to  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day.  His  other  three  plays 
were  all  equally  fortunate.  'Ine  Gentleman  Dancine- 
vmUa*  appeared  about  the  doee  of  1671;  the  'Plain 
Dealer*  in  1674;  and  the  'ComitTy  Wife*  in  1079.  The 

plays  however  apprni-  ?o  have  been  cnm]'r<Hi  cl  •inmc  time 
Delore  they  were  acled— in  16,')9,  IGCl,  iwij,  ltJ71.  There 

niuuii  wit  in  these  productions,  but  more  manly  common- 
aense  expressed  in  racy  £ngli»h.  Their  lieenttOQmeM  will 
prevent  their  ever  again  becoming  popular.  The  ioqires- 
eion  jmduced  upon  Wjeherly  by  the  eeven  deeomm  of 
the  Dneheie  of  llontanirier^  eourt  had  been  completely 
obliterated  by  the  licentiou-'  sncioty  in  which  he  hn^  sub- 
sequently mingled.  But  his  inti'lloet,  ttiiiuicli  l;ini;l,aaized 
with  impurity,  had  not  been  ei^i  r\ .ilL-d.  li  ul  a  strong 
and  just  perception  of  character,  and  expressed  it  with 
nmur  ud  CdOdty. 

Several  years  after  the  MneimNe  of  *Ihe  Plain 
Sealer,'  Wycherly  eneoonterao  the  Counteit  of  Drogheda, 
a  votmtr,  rich,  and  beautifi.il  wido'v,  nt.  Tiinhrid^c-  They 
mi  t  m  3.  bookseller's  shop.  The  iady  came  lo  m^juirc  for 
"  TliL'  V'rdin  Dialer,'  ar.d  \ht  master  of  the  shop  presented 
Wycherly  to  her  as  the  real  plain  dealer.  This  must  have 
bem  etdMemnit  to  June,  1670.  when  the  earl  died.  They 
wwaeooBnller  privately  nutRied.  The  lady  waaCprobably 
not  withoot  good  reaeon)  ifiitractedly  jMlooa.  DenniB 

relates  that  fnrir  Indir::ir?!  ivpre  ir.  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  tijjpu^ile  th^j  Coijk  T;i\  uni,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
he  entered  tiial  pl;ir<:  (if  rrtn-^hi-ient  with  his  friends,  hr 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  vTindov^s  open  that  she  might  see 
there  was  no  woman  in  the  company.  Of  course  a  person 
of  this  daipoeition  vrould  feel  conndciahle  reluctance  to 
trust  her  mnband  at  tiio  court.  The  voftequency  of 
Wycherly's  appearance  them  gavtt  UBbrage^  and  lost  him 
the  favour  of  Charles. 

The  Counteas  did  not  long  survive  l.i  r  marriage.  She 
settled  her  whole  estate  upon  Wycherly,  but  tlte  settle- 
ment was  dirouted  alter  her  death,  and,  ruined  in  his  cir- 
cumstances by  legal  and  other  expensM,  he  i*aa  thrown 
into  prison.  There  he  lay  eeveral  yean.  It  ii  eaid  he  was 
at  hist  relieved  by  James  II.,  who,  having  gone  to  see 
*  The  Plain  Dealer '  acted,  was  so  delighted,  t  nat  he  was 
induced  to  give  orders  for  the  paimt  nt  <  f  thr  author's 
debts  and  settling  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  on  him.  The 
stoiy  has  an  apocryptiai  air.  It  is  certain  that  Wycherly 
in  after4ife  retnmed  to  the  Romish  church,  and  tbu,  with 
MMM  remaina  of  court  uiAuence,  is  more  likdy  to  Iwfo  at- 
Inetcd  to  him  the  maniflccnee  of  Jamee. 

Wycherly  did  not  profit  by  the  king's  liberality  to  the 
full  extent,  for,  ashamed  to  confess  thn  amoimt  of  his 
debts,  he  underetated  them.  His  pension  dropped  at  the 
Revolution.  His  father's  estate,  to  which  he  succeeded 
•ome  yean  later,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the  income  ww 
■Meehcd  tgr  hie  creditoNi  A  nore  decorous  if  not  tnon 


virlucus  gcnemlioa  had  risen  up.  and  Wychetiy  !*  »trr.j:i 
wit  was  no  lonecr  the  fa<«hion.  He  continued  to  xtnigj^'e 
\^ih  hia  diffioultie*  till  1715,  the  year  of  hia  death.  Eleven 
days  before  ttiat  evrnt,  in  the  90ni  yea  of  his  a^e,  he  m* 
married  to  a  young  woman  with  a  fortune  of  1500/.  Whtt 
attractions  such  a  match  could  posLsess  for  the  lady  it  u 
difficult  to  imagine.  He  contrived  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  her  money ;  but  repaid  her  on  tus  death-t>ed  by  tbc 
judicious  adviee,  *  nOt  to  teke  aa  dd  nua  tat  her  secend 
husband.* 

In  1704  l^Vcherly  published  a  volume  of  poems,  to 
which  he  prenxed  an  engraving  from  his  picture  painted 
by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  in  the  prime  of  life.  Below  this  portrak 
he  inserted  the  motto  'Heu  Quantum  mutatiis  ab  illo'' 
A  volume  of  poem*,  and  '  mural  reflections,*  which  he  haJ 
in  part  jirepared  forthe  press,  was  published  pOithumoTjily 
in  I72B,  by  Major  Pack,  who  prefixed  a  very  slovenly  aril 
meagre  memoir  of  the  author.  Wycherlv's  poems  are  de- 
fective in  rhythm,  and  have  not  much  oi  wiiat  is  imiperiy 
^led  feeling  in  them;  but  they  are  not  nnCrequeotiy 
characterized  by  hi^  vigorous  common-seiUC.  Scmeofhu 
'moral  reflections"  are  terse  and  pointed. 

(Major  Pack's  Mrmoirx  of  H'll/iam  If  'i^rherlu,  Erj. : 
Dennis's  Letters;  Bio^raphia  Ihitannicn  .  Leich  Hunt'i 
biographical  notice  of  Wycherly  iu  Moxons  eution,ead 
the  review  of  the  notice  in  the  '  AtbenKiUB.') 

WYCLIFFE  or  WICUF  (two  of  the  moat  eoamoe 
among  about  twenty  variations  of  '.he  spelling).  JOHN 
DE,  api)ears  to  have  been  bom  about  tbc  year  1334,  tni 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  \vhs  a  native  y: 
the  parish  of  the  iiame  name,  situated  aooui  »ix  miles  frun 
the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  tradition  of  tht 
place  makes  him  to  have  been  a  relation  of  a  £amilj  of  the 
name  of  Wydiffe,  or  De  Wyeliffe,  who  were  lords  of  the 
manor  and  patrons  of  the  "ectory  from  the  Conquest  (!.:«  •> 
to  the  year  1G06.  when  the  property  passeo  ny  the  ir.ii- 
riage  of  the  In  m  into  a  family  of  another  name.  Tht 
earliest  fact  that  is  known  respecting  Wychtfe  is,  that  be 
was  one  of  the  students  first  admitted  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  whieh  was  founded  in  1340l  He  sooo  bomcvtr 
removed  to  Merton  Cbllege.  H«  is  sud  to  have  appHed 
himself  with  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  the 
civil,  the  canon,  and  even  the  common  law ;  but  the  de- 
partments of  learning  in  which  he  acquired  the  great**: 
distinction  were  scholastic  philaso|^y  and  divinity.  The 
chronicler  Knighton,  who  on  ereiy  occasion  evinces  asd 
openly  eipiewee  the  keenest  avenkm  to  WycUffis's  doe- 
tnnes  and  proeeedings.  adndts  tiiat  he  was  e«le«nied  the 
most  ereii  Pit  theological  and  phi3o«)phical  doctor  cf  ^-> 
time,  and  thai  m  the  employment  of  the  sciiulujitic  d::.- 
lectic  he  had  no  equal. 

Wycliffe's  first  publication,  as  commonly  stated,  a  t 
tract  entitled  'The  Last  Age  of  the  Chwcb/ which  is  ie- 
ieired  firom  internal  evidence  to  have  appeared  to  ISBL 
It  has  been  lately  printed  fbr  tfie  flnt  time  with  a  pveliKt 
and  notes  by  the  Rev.  JamcsHcnthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  16iiJ0. 
Dublin.  1840,  from  the  only  known  MS.  in  the  Universty 
lilir:ir\ ,  Dublin,  in  which  shape  it  fills  thirteen  or  four***: 
bhort  pages,  making  altogether  not  much  above  two  hon- 
dred  lines.  For  anything  that  this  performance  can  add!* 
the  repntation  of  Wydiffe,  it  might  have  l»efin  left  is 
obKvioB;  it  is  an  attempt  to  jnove  that  the  wwid  weeU 
come  to  an  end  with  the  then  current  eentur%%  grounded 
principally  on  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  Calabmn 
monk  Joachim  'wno  lived  in  tl  >'  lw,  |]l.i  c  .m  :  ;  •.  imf 
whose  own  calculation  was  that  the  end  uf  \\u-  p.-o^ri 
system  would  happen  in  1260),  and  on  a  ^abbaJistic  cao- 
putation  firom  the  lettcn  of  the  Roman  alph«t>eL  whak 
appeara  to  be  the  writer's  own.  These  dreams  of  WydiA 
seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  impression  left  by  the'rrcst 
pestilence  which  desolated  Europe  in  1348.  Dr.  Tcdd 
nowever  has  ventured  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  Vsft 
can  with  perfect  certainty  be  a&signed  to  Wjcliffe,  an^ 
also  whether  the  passage  from  which  the  date  of  its  pob- 
lication  or  composition  baa  been  infmed  ia  eoDcteinc  m 
to  that  matter.  (See  hie  Flrefiwe,  xii,-xv..  and  nela. 
p.  Inxi*) 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  WycliiFe's  biographers  that  he  ben: 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  writings  against  the  Mcs* 

*  Id  the  Botrhne  referred  to,  f)p  litix.  nA  Utx.,  T)r.  Ti^dti,  myx-:^  oT  tir:* 
•  very  e«r«Ail  hihI  ickmed  oae.  make,  the  dkSleitllY  of  a  t>omt  >  hw-l,  if  *- 
ciuMnc  (tealrr  than  it  ii,  bj  ituUvvrteuUt  iuwuaiu  Uul  the  tract  wfotmm^ 
temtan  wrJMm  is  MMiL  H*  iifsttiily «hwrhas  mmk» 
drth  (Sm     sL,  Uv.,  Im.» 
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dteant  Ortlers  about  the  year  13GU.  The  fact  u.ay  be  so,  ' 
but  the  earliest  testimony  to  it,  we  believe,  is  that  ol" 
Anthony  Wouii,  wlio  may  have  derived  his  knowledge 
from  the  records  of  the  univecaify  of  Oxford.  There  is 
nothins  uppo  this  sat^ect  among  tm  vxtant  writings  attri- 
botcd  to  WjrsliA  which  can  be  am^ed  to  neariy  so  early 
a  date.  The  »tatemcnt  however  is  in  itself  very  probable  : 
the  contest  between  the  Mendicants  and  the  Univer&ity 
was  at  its  height  about  1360  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
Wycliffe  appears  to  have  been  in  high  favour  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;  for  m  1360  or  1361  he  was  made  warden  or  master 
of  Baliol  Hall  (aa  Baltol  College  waa  then  «uUed),  and  in 
the  beginiuns:  of  1361  he  was  jireaented  hf  that  society  to 
the  rectory  of  Fytin^ham  or  F ilUnpham,  a  lirtQg  of  COD'> 
Ejderable  value,  in  the  diocese  ot' Lincoln. 

In  13tir>  Wvcliffe  appears  to  have  re.sii^ned  Mi  n  isler- 
ahip  of  Baliol  for  tliat  of  Canterbury  Hail,  then  recently 
founded  by  Archbishop  Islep.  He  waa  put  into  this  place 
by  the  aidibiahop  in  Decemoer  of  that  vear,  in  tha  room  of 
a  monk  namod  Heniy  da  Wodehalt,  who  had  been  oritnn- 

ally  appointed,  but  whose  turbulent  conduct  hiul  com- 
pelled the  founder  to  remove  liirn.  In  13GU  however  Islep 
waa  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Simon  Langham,  who 
had  been  himself  a  monk;  and  then  a  proceu  was  com* 
menced  with  the  object  of  ejecting  the  secular  warden 
ttom  Canterbury  Hall,  on  the  pretence  that  bis  nomination 
bad  taken  place  when  Islep  waa  incapacitated  by  weak- 
ness both  01  body  and  mind  for  the  transaction  of  busines.;. 
It  appears  that  Wyclitfe's  appointment  was  pronounced 
void  by  the  archbishop;  that  a  person  named  John  de 
liadyngate  was  in  the  first  instaiuc  substituted  in  his 
place;  but  that,  within  a  month  after,  WodehaM  was  re- 
stored. Wycliffe  appealed  against  the  sentence  to  the 
pope,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  his  holiness  in  1370 ;  and  in 
1372  it  was  further  ratified  by  the  kinz,  Cdward  III. 

It  is  singTilar  that  Mr.  Webb  Le  Bas  (in  his  '  Life  of 
Wiclif,'  8vo  ,  L  ii  ,  1832)  should  in  an  elaborate  argument 
entirely  constnicted  upon  a  comparison  of  dates  (pp.  121- 
123)  have  assumed  that  Wyeliife's  appeal  to  Rome  in  this 
cause  was  made  in  1365.  It  is  correctly  stated*  ooW  a  few 
pages  before  (p.  117),  that  Archbishop  Islep  died  m  IMt, 
and  that  tbo  proeeedings  in  the  case  were  commenced 
under  his  successor  Archbishop  Langham.  Wycli tie's 
appeal  was  certainly  not  made  till  1367,  in  the  month  of 
May  of  which  year  Wodehail  was  restored.  Instead  there- 
fore of  his  Rut  having;  been  then  two  years  pending,  as 
Mr.  Le  Bas  argues,  it  had  probably  not  commenced  wlien 
Wycliffe  was,  m  1367,  nubncly  challenged  by  a  monk  to 
defend  the  decision  of  parliament  that  the  king  should 
not  do  homage  to  the  pope  ;  a  challenge  which,  aa  is  stated 
':)y  Mr.  Le  Bas,  he  promptly  answered.  His  reply  to  the 
nonk  is  printed,  from  a  MS.  in  tlie  Lambeth  library,  by 
Lewis,  '  Life  of  Dr.  John  \Viclif,'  Papers  and  Records, 
So.  30.  It  is  in  Latin,  being  entitled  *  Dcterminatio 
lUaedam  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclyff  de  Dominio  contra 
mum  Vooachuii  snd  in  it  the  author  calls  himself  the 
cing's  own  ehaplam  (pfet^iarit  rz-^ii  clericut).  Ho  pro- 
ests  that,  as  an  humble  and  obedient  son  of  tlie  Roman 
ihurch,  he  desires  to  assert  no*hinir  injurious  to  the  said 
:hurch.  or  that  could  reasonably  ottend  pious  ears. 

In  1368,  while  his  suit  at  Rome  was  certainly  dependinq^, 
\e  exchanged  his  living  of  Fillingham  fortluitof  Luti;ert>- 
lalj,  in  the  laaia  dioeesa,  but  in  the  archdeMonty  of  Bucks, 
▼hieb  was  of  Icsi  vahie,  but  wia  reeommended  to  him  by 
lein^  nearer  Oxford.  In  1372,  having  taken  his  dcirrec  of 
3.D.,  he  was,  according  to  Dr.  Vaughan  iLi/e  and  Opi- 
lior,  s  rj-  Ji,hn  de  fVycltffe,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Ix>n.,  182K,  vol.  i., 
I.  303),  and  his  avowed  copyist  Mr.  Le  Bas,  elevated  to 
he  theological  chair  of  Oxford.  Tlie  matter  is  more  cor- 
««tly  stated  by  Lewia,  who  savs  that  *ha  now  publicly 
wofiesaed  dhrbity  and  read  lectures  in  it*  This  *ne  did,' 
'jt^H  continues, '  with  very  ^at  applause,  having  such  an 
lutliority  in  the  schools' that  whatever  he  said  was  re- 
reived  as  an  oracle.  In  these  lectures  he  frequently  took 
lotice  of  the  corruptions  of  the  begging  friars,  which  at 
Irst  he  did  in  a  soil  and  gentle  manner,  untfl,  finding  that 
tta  detecting  their  abuses  waa  what  was  acceptable  to  his 
learen,  he  proeeeded  to  deal  more  plainly  and  openly 
vi'h  them.*  Some  of  his  ♦re^itises  that  >,i)rvive  were  pro- 
.iLii.ily  v/i'itti.'n  a.buut  this  tiiiic,  Lul  tliert  is  no  positive  evi- 
e  (ii  that  effect. 

The  next  fact  in  his  history  that  i»  ascertained  is  his 
^pointmcnt,  in  July,  1374,  fts  one  of  the  menbera  of  a  I 


legation  sent  liy  Kduard  III.  to  Pope  Grecory  XI.,  tlun 
resuliiiij  at  Avignon,  to  tical  with  liis  hoiine.ss  about  the 
practice  of  papal  provision  and  otlier  abuses  atroiiibt  which 
the  English  piarliament  had  recently  pa.s^ed  seveial  laws 
and  resolutions^  more  eapeetail;^  the  Statutes  of  Pruvisora 
and  Prsemunire  in  13B0.  The  eircumstanee  that  Wyeliffe's 
name  stands  second  in  the  royal  commis'sion  (fhe  first 
name  being  that  of  Jolin,  bishop  of  Bangory  nmy  be  taken 
as  attesting  the  high  public  reputation  to  which  lie  had 
by  this  time  risen.  The  leat  of  the  conferences  was  fixed 
at  Bruges;  the  negotiation  resulted  in  a  very  partial  niti> 
gation  of  tht  ovili  oomplained  of;  butWyoliffo  iaampoead 
to  have  had  his  averrion  to  the  then  prevalent  ecclesias- 
tictil  system  considerably  sharpened  by  hi=?  experience  of 
the  papal  couit.  la  the  mean  time  however  lie  did  not 
deeui  it  necessary  to  decline  wliat  of  its  advantages  might 
fail  to  his  share.  Either  while  he  was  still  nlMoad,  or  im- 
mediately after  his  return  home,  he  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  prebend  of  Aust  in  the  CoUegiate  church  oi 
Westbury,  in  the  dioeeso  of  Worcester:  the  letters-patent 
of  ratification  are  dated  6lh  November,  1375.  And  about 
ttie  same  time  he  appears  to  have  been  also  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Lcice^tcn•hire,  the  right  of 
nominating  to  which  had  lallea  tor  this  turn  to  (lie  cruwu, 
in  consequence  of  the  minority  of  Lord  Henry  de  Ferrara 
of  Groby,  the  patron.  Lewis  thinks  it  probable  that  Wy- 
eKilb  now  left  Oxford,  or  at  least  was  always  at  Lutter- 
worth during  the  vacations.  '  Here,'  he  says,  •  as  it  ap- 
pears liy  hw  sermons  yet  remaining  in  MS.,  he  performed 
fhe  office  of  a  very  diligent  and  edifying  preacher,  since 
he  preached  not  onlv  on  Sundays,  but  on  Uie  several 
festivals  of  the  church,  and  of  a  most  exemplary  and 
unwearied  pastor.'  There  are  about  300  of  tiis  peiiM  s^ 
mons  stUI  extant. 

He  now  however  began  to  speak  his  sentiments  ver^ 
openly  on  the  subject  of  the  pope  and  the  church.  Lewis 
quotes  him  as  iu  one  of  his  writings  or  lectures  soon  alter 
his  return  to  England  stylnig  the  pont;  '  Antichrist,  the 
proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  tlie  most  cursed  of 
clippers  and  puwe-kervers '  (cut-purses).    The  conse- 

auence  was,  that  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  held  on 
»e  3rd  of  Februar)',  1377,  a  citation  was  directed  to  be 
issued  for  hi's  appearance  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  I9th  of  the 
same  moiitli,  to  answer  the  charge  of  holding  and  publish- 
ing certain  heretical  or  erroneous  doctrines.    Lewis  ap- 

f)cars  clearly  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  have 
lappened  in  1378.  Wycliffe  presented  himself  on  the 
appointed  day,  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt,  dnke  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  Ixird  Henry  Percy,  earl  marshal :  a 
violent  altercation  immediately  arose  between  these  noble- 
men and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London  ;  the  crowd,  which 
was  very  great,  broke  out  into  a  tumult ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  court  rose  without  having  done  anything. 
The  mob  seems  on  tliis  occasion  to  have  sided  witii  their 
bishop  against  Gaunt  and  Wycliffe. 

A  story  told  by  Dr.  Vaughan  about  a  reference  made 
to  Wycliffe  by  the  first  parliament  of  Richard  II..  which 
met  in  October,  1377,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the 
kingdom  to  retain  its  trea.--ure,  when  required  for  its  own 
defence,  although  demanded  by  the  pope,  and  about  a 
vindication  of  that  right  which  he  thereupon  drew  up, 
appears  to  be  indifferently  supported.  It  rests,  we  believe, 
on  no  better  authority  thkU  that  of  Fox'a '  Acta  and  Monn- 
roents.'  Wycliffe  may  have  drawn  up  some  such  paper; 
but  probably  not  in  answer  to  an  application  from  flie  par- 
liament, fte  this  however  as  it  may,  the  prosecution 
against  him  for  liis  errors  of  doctrine  was  speedily  retiewed 
in  a  more  formidable  shape.  On  the  22nd  of  Ma\'.  1377 
(not  the  nth  of  June,  as  Mr.  Le  Bas  translates  *  Xl.  Ca- 
lendaa  Junii'),  a  hull  waaaddreaed  1^  Pope  Gregory  to 
the  archbishop  of  Cantertrary  and  the  bishop  of  umdon, 
directing  them  to  summon  Wycliffe  before  them,  and 
others  dated  the  same  day  to  the  king,  requesting  his 
favour  and  assistance  in  the  matter,  and  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  desiring  theriito  withdraw  their  protection  from 
the  accused  theologian.  Before  the  bulls  reached  Eiif« 
land,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done  till  Novem- 
ber, King  Ednnrd  wia  a«id ;  but  Archbishop  Sndbnrv 
issued  his  mandate  about  the  end  of  December  for  Wycliffe 
to  present  himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  s,  Lt.ndon,  on 
the  30th  court-day  from  that  date.  The  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  very  imperfect  and  obscure  ;  it 
appewa  that  WfelilTe  did  come  or  waa  brought,  nAg  in 
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the  following  year,  1378,  before  a  sjnok.  awemblcd,  not  in 
St.  Paul's,  out  in  the  archbishop'ii  chapel  at  Lambeth. 
This  new  attempt  to  put  down  the  reformer  however  was 

not  more  succt-ssful  tlian  the  lomier ;  the  Londoners  now, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  chronicler  Walsmghaiu,  upon 
nhom  we  are  principally  dependent  for  our  information  as 
to  what  took  place,  shoved  themselves  disposed  to  take 
put  with  WyelHfe,  and,  Imaldng  into  the  diapel,  threw 
the  sjTiod  into  consternation ;  and  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
soner" was  secured  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Lewis  ClijBrord 
with  ;i  :TU's.sa;ju  I'rom  the  kintr's  mother  positively  Jjrohibit- 
ing  them  from  proceeding  with  the  cause.  He  was  let  off 
vnth  a  simnle  admonition  to  abstain  from  repeatini;  the 
objectionable  nropositions,  that  the  lavty  might  not  be 
made  to  stumble  bv  his  penrernona ;  an  injnnenon  which, 
says  Walsingham,  he  treated  with  contempt,  persisting  in 
scatterini;  about  conclusions  still  more  pernicious. 

Tlie  circumstance  however  that  finally  and  effectually 
saved  Wvcliffe  w&a  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  bchiea 
of  the  West  by  the  election  of  the  two  popes  on  the  death 
of  Gfe^iy  XI.  in  this  same  year  1378.  Thisdiviaon  and 
dinennon  of  the  Romui  world  so  enfeebled  the  papal 
power  in  England  and  ever)-where  else,  as  to  leave  it  for 
the  present  very  little  of  either  strength  or  disposition  to 
proceed  to  extremities  agrvinst  its  enemies  where  it  was 
possible  to  take  another  course.  Wycliffe  accordinp;!y 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  jears 
preaching  and  writinir  as  be  chose  without  fiirther  dis- 
tatbanee.  In  the  begfinidnjp  of  1979  he  was  anted  while 
at  Oxford  with  a  danperous  illness,  from  which  however  he 
recovered.  Soon  alter  he  got  well  he  is  supposed  to  have 
published  his  tract  entitled  '  Dc  Papa  Romano,'  or  'Schis- 
ma  Papse,'  still  preserved  in  MS.,  in  which  he  called 
vpon  all  kings  througiiout  Christendom  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tmiitjr  seat  them  by  providence  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  fiibrie  of  the  ftooiieh  domidon,  seeing  ^at  Christ 
had  cloven  the  head  of  Antichrist  and  made  the  two  parts 
fight  against  each  other.  Tliis  was  followed  by  other 
writinifH.  both  in  Ijifin  and  Enjjlish,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  was  his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  from 
the  lAtin  Vulgate,  being,  it  is  commonly  believed,  the  first 
complete  English  veision  of  the  Scriphires  whioh  had  ai^ 
peered.  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  this  great  woric  was 
nnishcd,  and  several  transcripts  of  the  whole  made  and 
dispersed,  some  yeai^i  before  tht  death  of  Wycliffe  ;  but  it 
is  protiable  that  it  v.  ;i>  >i  t  all  executed  byhUnseli^althoOgh 
it  may  Iwtve  all  undergone  his  revisal. 

Some  odium  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  Wycliffe 
and  his  novel  opinions  bjr  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mons, Watt  IVier^  insurrection,  in  1981,  which  it  was 
natural  enougn  for  the  friends  of  the  established  religion 
to  affect  to  icfcr,  iu  uart  at  least,  to  the  destruction  of  old 
convictions  and  of  all  reverence  for  authorit),  which  he 
and  his  followers  had  laboured  to  produce.  For  Wychfle, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  while  he  him.%lf  remained  stationary  at 
ijitterworth  or  Oxford,  prescbiog  or  lecturing  there,  nad 
numbeie  of  disciples  wnom,  under  the  name  of  '  poor 
priests'  he  kept  itineratinir  over  the  country,  in  imitation, 
appaiently,  of  the  same  effective  system  for  actiiii;  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  population  of  which  the  mendicant 
orders  of  monKs  had  already  nel  the  example.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  opinions  were  thus  very  generally  dis- 
seminated and  adoDted.  He  now  besides  took  what  was 
consideted  the  boldest  step  upon  which  he  had  yet  ven- 
hired,  by  atfacl<in|,'  the  dodnne  of  transubsfantiation. 
Thi.s  he  did,  acconlint,'  to  .Anthony  Wood,  in  a  course  of 
divinity  lectures  which  he  read  in  the  summer  of  KJHl  at 
Oxford.  Ail  asi^mbly  of  twelve  doctors,  summoned  by 
the  chancellor,  unanimously  condemned  his  conclusions, 
and  denounced  imnriaoiuiient  and  exeommionication  as  the„ 
punishments  of  wnoever  dtonld  maintain  them.  Smne 
months  after,  in  May,  13R2,  a  synod  of  divines  and  doctors 
of  law,  assembled  at  the  priory  of  the  Grey  Friata  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  M  iiiiaons  of  his  old  enemy  Courtney,  recently 
translated  from  the  see  of  London  to  ( 'aiiterb"aiy,  having 
declared  ten  opini(H» which  were  stated  to  have  been  lately 
publicly  preached  amoag  the  nobles  and  oinnmons  of  the 
reahn  h«eUca},  and  other  fooiteen  emmeo'js,  instructions 
were  imme  J:ntciy  tic  jwdched  to  the  bishop-,  of  London  and 
Lincoln,  enjoining  iiicm  to  take  the  most  rigorous  meaaure.i 
for  tlie  suppression  of  the  said  doetrinea ;  and  upon  Uiat 
letters  mandatory  were  forthwith  issued  tiy  the  bishop  of 
linoolq.  ehngim  all  aoderiastwal  tm^ammjbmi^Smit 


the  aidide^eonry  of  Leicester,  within  which  the  rectorjcl 

lAitterworth  is  situated,  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 
Soon  after  also  a  petition  to  the  crown  by  tlie  lords  spiritua. 
in  parliament  was  answered  hy  1 1  yal  ordinance,  empower- 
ing the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest  all  preachers  of  heresy, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  till  they  should  make  satisfactioo 
to  the  church.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  many 
of  Wycliffe'sftllowen  were  apprehended  and  proceeded 
against  under  the  powers  thus  granted  to  or  assumed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  authorities,  he  himself  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  unmolcited.  He  w  unly 
named,  among  several  other  persons  notonou&ly  su&pectcd 
of  heresy,  in  an  order  issued  by  the  synod  at  the  Grey 
Friars  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  suppoaed  that  the 
protection  of  the  duke  <^  Lancaster,  which,  although  not 
openly  avowed,  was  probably  as  notoriously  suspe<^d  as 
his  heresy,  deterred  his  enemies  from  touching  hmi.  Bat 
havini^  in  November,  1382,  instead  of  aj  ]  .  alinp  to  the 
king  from  the  sentence  which  had  imposed  silenc*:  upon 
him,  as  he  declared  at  the  time  he  would  do,  addressed  a 
long  statement  of  bis  case,  under  the  title  of  a  *  Complaint,' 
to  toe  king  and  parliament,  in  which  he  both  reiterated  in 
very  vehement  terms  h\x  general  abuse  of  the  church  and 
the  clergy,  and  avowed  his  continued  disbelief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  which  he  affirmed  had  '  been 
brought  up  by  curs»ed  hypocrites,  and  heretics,  and  worldly 
priesu,  unkenning  in  God's  law'— he  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  coUTOcation  of  the  clergy  assembled 
at  Oxfotd  to  answer  for  these  opinions.  It  is  said  that  his 
old  friend  Lancaster,  who  had  stood  by  him  so  long  as  he 
ajisailed  merely  the  coiisititution  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
temporalities  of  the  church,  declined  to  go  along  with  him 
now,  when  he  had  be^in  openly  to  attack  the  commonly  re- 
ceived ftith  on  the  most  sacred  points  of  doctnue  ;  and 
after  adming  him  to  retract,  or  at  least  to  keep  hie  ecnb- 
ments  to  himself,  openlv  witfadiew  his  prateeiioB.  Hm 
contemporary  accounts  however  of  this  matter  are  rery 
indistinct  and  unsatisfactory.  AIT  that  is  certain  is,  that 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  convocation,  and  gave  in  tw  j 
written  confessions  or  defences,  the  one  in  Eugii&h,  th« 
other  in  Latin,  in  which  he  explained  his  opinions  oo  th« 
question  of  transubstantiatioo,  not  apparently  without  a 
emwderable  anxiety  to  give  uem  as  little  of  the  air  of  a 
deviation  from  the  common  faith  as  possible.  The  account 
given  by  his  enemy  Knighton  is,  that  '  he  laid  aiide  hn 
audacious  bearing,  i  on  the  breastplate  of  dotage,  at- 
tempted to  disclaim  his  extravagant  and  fantastic  errors, 
and  protested  that  the  follies  he  was  called  upon  to  answer 
for  were  baselvand  ialaeljrasGiibed  to  him  by  the  nalkioas 
ingenuity  of  fds  enemi^.'  The  two  oonllNdens  are  en- 
tirely different.  His  apologist  and  admirer,  Mr.  Le  B»i, 
describes  tlie  one  in  English  a.s  '  a  concise  and  tolerably 
pci-bpicvious  document ;'  the  Latin  one,  wJiich  is  ver)'  mucD 
longer,  is  also,  he  admits,  '  very  much  more  detective  in 
simplicity.'  In  both  Wycliffe  acknowleilges  that  the  sacra- 
mental bread  is  reallr  and  tralv  the  body  of  Christ;  but  he 
does  not.  he  says,  affirm  it  to  be  tiw  bodf  of  Christ  aassn- 
tially,  substantially,  cor[r  srrrilly,  or  identically.  '  Then '  Tif: 
the  Latin  Confession ;,  cuuvuiues  Mr.  Le  Bas,  '  he  plvinges  u* 
into  a  perfect  jungle  of  argumentation,  in  wlucn  1  pn>fess 
myself  unable  to  see  my  own  way,  and  through  which  1 
therefore  will  not  attempt  to  conduct  tiia  leaMr.*  The 
result  appears  to  have  been  that  aoseatenoe  waa  pnvnonBced 
by  the  convocation,  but  Vbat  soon  after  letten  were  ob* 
lained  from  the  king  by  which  Wycliffe  v  a-.  .1l burred  frors 
teaching  any  longer  m  the  University,  'i'hia  al  least  is  Jh^ 
version  of  tile  story  adopted  by  his  latest  biogiaphers,  p- 
Vaughan  and  Mr.  Le  Bas ;  the  succession  of  eveula  as  de> 
tailtn  by  Lewis  is  altogether  different ;  and  the  trua  &el% 
if  they  are  recoverable,  an  onfar  to  be  got  at  by  *  n«e 
laborious  and  careftil  exanunatton  of  enftnal  authoritScs 
and  documents  than  has  yet  been  instituted. 

Wycliffe  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  he-* 
life  in  his  parish  of  Lutterwortfi,  where  however  his  p»: 
was  more  active  than  ever.  Indeed  the  literary  perfom- 
ances  which  he  is  commoidy  supposed  to  have  prodacei 
after  this  date  make  an  amount  of  oomposttkm  wfascfa  m 
entirely  incredible  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  related  Ihtf 
some  time  after  he  w.is  driven  from  the  Universit  y  li, 
summoned  to  Home  to  answer  the  charge  of  heje»y  if) 
Pope  Urban  VI. :  this  appears  to  rest  on  nothing  ma-v 

thM  a  letter  of  Wycliffe's*  without  date,  addressed  to  ba 
boliiMsstimbliBlhca  by  Lewis  fhm  ft  MS.  in  th«  niiiUwm 
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in  which  he  says,  '  If  I  might  travel  in  my  own  'person,  I 
would,  with  God's  will,  go  to  the  pope.  But  (Christ  has 
needed  me  to  the  contnuyt  and  tftUght  me  more  obeiiih  to 
God  than  to  man.'  It  ii  nnpOMa  that  he  had  had  an 
attack  of  paralyoi  beflyre  this  tinu).  He  reeorered  par- 
liallv,  1  ii  found  it  necessar)'  to  hire  another  priest,  John 
Puniiyt,  to  araist  him  in  h l^  parish  duties,  and  al^o  to  act 
u  his  amajiucnsi.4.  A'  i  i-i,  while  he  was  in  bis  church 
tieariiu  mass,  on  Holy  Innuceats*  day,  the  29th  of  Decem- 
bor*  IW^  just  as  the  ho«t  was  about  to  be  elevated,  he 
tnm  thrown  down  bf  UMthar  violcat  fit  of  palsy,  and  he 
Mver  spoke  more,  Init  dM  oa  fh«  test  day  of  the  year. 

In  the  obscurity  in  which  roi  rh  *  the  history  of 
Wycliffe  still  continues  to  be  involved,  it  is  impossible  to 
urive  at  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  real  c  haracter  of 
the  man  and  the  motives  by  which  be  was  actuated.  He 
iras  probably  honest,  in  so  far  as  bonesty  consists  in  sin- 
9«it]r,  aad  M  nay  bare  been  nady  to  make  any  iacrifices 
for  what  ha  belicvad  to  be  the  tnitb.  But  actually  b* 
nras  scarcely  called  upon  to  make  any ;  he  continued  to 
:he  end  of  his  life  in  th«  enjoyment  of  considerable  pre- 
'erments  in  the  church  which  he  professed  himself  anxious 
:o  pull  down  ;  and  in  his  attacks,  ooth  upon  the  mendicant 
Viars,  with  whom  he  began,  and  upon  the  pope  and  the 
>tber  beads  of  the  eletgy*  next  Stll  under  bi«  lash, 
ie  eridently  prratHled  bia  penonal  naeattiMaaita,  ai  well  a« 
Tsnintr.incf!  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  reason 
LjjJ  but:  ri'hgion.  Whatever  other  Christian  qualities 
il  -^  there  may  be  in  his  writings,  there  is  at  least  very 
little  of  Christian  meekness  or  chari^.  His  intolerance 
ind  violtnce,  and  often  his  eoaiaeiMM  of  invective,  are 
jmneaaufad.  As  for  the  partianlaropinioBa  which  he  beid, 
,t  is  not  quite  eaqr  to  eay  wbat  tbay  really  wet«  on  Tarious 
points,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  they  were  probably  different 
it  different  times  of  his  life;  secondly,  we  arc  by  no 
Tieans  certain  whether  many  of  the  writings  attributed  to 
Mia  are  really  his.  But  generally  his  vmws  appear  to  have 
'esembled  those  of  Calvin  more  nearly  than  those  of  any 
)ther  great  leader  of  the  Refomatioa  of  the  aixtcentb  ceD> 
11  ry.    T»  aone  of  the  more  peeoliar  deetnnee  of  the 

Roman  church  he  8Cfm=;  to  have  n;!herc<l  to  the  end  of  his 
ifc  :  it  may  be  doubted,  lut  itialiiiict:,  if  he  disapproved  of 
Mthcr  pilgrimages  or  the  worship  of  images  ;  purgatory 
36  evideauy  believed  in  to  the  ia»t ;  and,  what  is  nut  very 

SIMOMHed  vrith  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the 
powar  aa  Antiebfirtibe  addreaaeePoM  Urban  in  the 
mentioned  above  aa  the  ^reateat  or  Chrtat^  vieara 
ipon  earth,  and  in  another  of  his  treatises,  supposed  to 
lave  been  written  shortly  Lwjfore,  tljat  entitled  '  On  the 
Fnith  of  Scripture,'  he  deacril)es  it  as  l>eing  nothing  less 
han  paganism  for  a  man  to  refuse  obedience  to  Uie  apo6- 
ohc  see.  In  his  doctrinal  theology  he  was  a  strong  pre- 
leHttnarian  and  neoeawUrian.  Oa  the  aubiect  of  church 
ipoTemment  faa  was  an  independent  and  voluntary  of  the 
•no«t  extreme  description ;  opposed  to  episcopacy,  op- 
X»Ked  to  establishments,  opposed  to  endowments,  holding 
hat  the  i  lt  riry  >h<  .(i]d  be  supported  only  by  alms,  and  that 
ivcry  mm  should  be  as  tar  as  possible  a  church  to  himself. 

In  the  maintenance  of  thcee  opinions  his  eameatneaa 
ind  jiamion  and  the  dexterity  of  nia  logie  are  fu  mora 
'em«rltri>ie  flian  any  impreaaion  he  leaves  of  sdlid^  of 
ndf-Tnent,  nr  of  a  considerate  and  reflecting  mind.  Nor 
las  tiis  btjlu  j.ny  f;fac-e,  or  other  attraction,  except  its  oc- 
;asional  energy  or  vehemence.  Of  his  writings,  the  fullest 
lataJugne  that  has  been  attempted  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
i^augtum  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  414-431),  which  is  copied  by  Mr. 
Ua  Baa(]^4a&-460).  But  upon  this  subject  the  reader 
ihoold  see  wbat  is  sud  tw  Dr.  Todd  b  the  prefluM  to  *  The 
'jist  Age  of  the  Church,'  and  also  in  the  preface  to  his 
'dition  of  '  An  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  attributed 
o  Wiclittp,  ]iri.nted  fiom  a  MS.  in  tiie  library  of  Trinity 
voUegc  Dublin,  for  the  Camden  Society,  4to.,  London, 
1842.  Moat  of  Wychffe's  writings,  or  supposed  writings, 
ttill  remain  in  MS.  Even  of  hit  translation  of  Uie 
leriptures,  only  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed ; 
\r&U  by  his  biographer,  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  minister  of 
^largate,  in  folio,  m  1731  ;  again  in  4to..  in  1810,  under 
he  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Bahor,  of  the  British 
Vlujieum ;  and  lately,  ior  the  third  time,  in  Bagster  s  '  Kng- 
iah  Hexapla,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1841.  '  The  public,"  say*  Mr. 
Le  Baa,  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  *  Life  of  Wiclii;' '  will  be  gra- 
ifiod  to  leara  that  the  UniverBty  of  Oxfiad  ia  about  to 
mbliabWiolifawmiBoftbo  Old  TestMnent ;  and  that 


the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  andF.  Madden,  Rstj.,  both  librarians 
uf  the  British  Museum,  are  preparing  the  same  for  the 
Clarendon  Press.'  The  work  ttius  announced  however  has 
not  yet  npneared.  A  volume  consisting  of  extracts  from 
some  of  Wycliife'sunvrinted  writings  wui  published  about 
ten  years  ago  by  the  Keligious  Tract  Society. 

(There  is  an  account  of  Wyclitie  in  Fox's  '  Martyrs,' 
which  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  There  are  alb<i  long 
articles  about  him  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Biographia 
Britaonica,'  1766,  vol.  vi.,  part  2^p.  4257-42ti(i ,  ui 
'  Briti^  Biogzaphy,'  12  vols.  8vOn  1779,  vol.i,  pp.  11-^ ; 
and  in  Cbabneni's  *IMctionary,'  1817,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  tf- 
38.    The  separate  Lives,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  fi-st 

{)ublished  in  1710:  for  the  last  time,  at  the  ('laientiun 
'res-s  in  iS2U},  by  Dr.  Robert  Vaiighan  ;  182H,  and  second 
t;dtUon,  1831;,  and  by  the  Rev.  Webb  he  Has,  now  principal 
of  Hftileybury  College  ( 1832),  have  btt  n  mentioned  above. 

WYCOMBE,  CHIPPING,  or  HIGH  WYCOMBE,  a 
pariiamentary  and  muiddpd  borough  in  the  southern  part 
of  Buckinghamshire,  '29  miles  from  London.  From  the 
discovery  of  a  Roman  tisseliated  pavetneiit  and  Roman 
coins,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  Roman  settlement 
here.  Wycombe  was  a  market-town  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1422-1461).  Some  authorities  state  that  a  ohaner  of  in-, 
corporation  was  obtained  a  contory  eatfier,  in  the  idgn  of 
Kdward  IIL  The  governing  charter  up  to  183.5  was 
granted  15  (jharlcs  II.  Tlie  ruling  body  was  self-elected. 
The  borough  ha.s  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  The  town  principally  con- 
sists of  one  wide  long  street,  forming  part  of  the  nigh  road 
irom  London  to  Ojdiard,  with  smaller  streets  branetaing 
from  Am  main  sti«ct.  The  river  Wick  passes  toough  the 
town,  and  falls  into  the  Tliames  at  Great  Marlow,  about 
six  miles  south  of  Wycombe.  A  stream  called  the  Rye 
rises  near  the  town,  and,  rather  more  than  two  miles  from 
it,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  joins  the  Wick.  There 
are  paper-  and  ootn-mills  on  these  two  streams.  The  ge- 
neral anpraranmi  of  Wyoondie  is  that  of  a  well  built 
market-town.  The  ehoreh  is  a  fine  old  building  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  a  highly  ornamental  tower,  TOS 
feet  high,  of  later  date.  The  altar-piece,  St.  Paul  preach 
ing  to  the  Britons,  is  by  Mortimer.  "The  living  is  a  vicaragk 
valued  at  1401.  per  annum.  The  town-hall,  erected  in'  17^1 
is  supported  on  thirty-four  stone  pillars.  There  are  places  of 
wonuup  Cor  Bantista,  Indraandanti.  and  Methodists.  The 
gianinar-aehool  is  of  anueat  foundation,  and  is  partly 
supported  by  an  endowment  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1831  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  parts 
of  the  town  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  SOU.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  included 
the  town.  By  the  Reform  Aet  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  made  oo<«xtenaive  with  tiia  puiib,  which  oomprises 
an  agricaltoral  diatriet  of  about  4000  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion amounting  in  1R31  to  tT73  persons.  Tlie  right  o( 
voting  before  tiiis  period  wa*  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and 
burge*ses  :  the  greatest  number  ol'  Ijurgesscs  in  the  pre- 
ceding liiirty  years  had  not  exceeded  124;  and  there  had 
not  been  a  contested  election  during  that  time.  The 
number  of  parliameotaiy  electon  for  the  benwigh  was 
about  40O  in  1M0.  The  naanher  of  nwMwapal  burgesses  in 
1837  was  235.  The  governing  body  of  tne  corporation 
con.si.sts  of  four  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  The  income 
of  the  corporation  is  about  201)/.,  and  arises  fioiii  t  '!]-, 
dues,  and  rents  and  hues.  The  principal  item  of  expeiidr 
ture  is  the  maintenance  of  the  borough  poliee.  The  entiia 
parish  and  naritamentuy  borough  oompriaea  6380  aerei, 
and  in  1841  the  population  was  6460.  Tbeareaof  (he  old 
parliamentajy  borough  was  120  acres,  with  a  population  of 
3184  in  IB41  ;  that  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the  old  bo- 
rough, was  G2(jO  acres,  and  the  population  in  1K41  was 
3296.  The  hamlets  or  villages  of  Wycombe  Marshes  and 
Loudwater  are  in  Wycombe  pariah :  Uie  latter  is  a  poipa- 
toal  curacy,  valued  at  132/.  per  annum. 
(Lysons'.0U(;Ain^AaMMAtf»;  Mtmicipat  Reporb,  SBt,) 
WYDLE'RTA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Umbclliferffi.  It  was  named  by  J)k  Candolle  m 
honour  of  H.  Wydler,  who  has  written  a  monograph  on 
the  genus  Scrophularia.  Wydlerla  la  distinguished  by 
pcnseasing  a  calyx  with  the  margin  obsolete ;  the  petals 
ovate-laaoaolate,  entire,  acominate  with  the  noint  inflexed ; 
the  fhiik  onte^  latber  didymoiMt  cnmiMa  by  the  short 
fl^flofodion*  aiad  abort  loflaied  afylos;  the  in«rioai|» 
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tUAewhatsemiteretc  and  rather  oontrRcted  at  the  marginit 
fttmnhed  with  5  filiform  thickish  obtnse  riba  at  eqnal  dis- 

tunccs,  and  the  furrows  betwpon  Ihcsc  ribs  Airr.ished  with 
a  single  vitta ;  the  commissure  is  narrow  and  ha.'*  two  vitta* ; 
and  the  vittSE  very  narrow.  There  is  but  one  species  of 
this  genus,  which  is  a  native  cf  the  West  Indies  at  Puerto 
Rieo,  where  it  is  cultivated  with  Musa  paradisiaca  and 
Lcpidiunk  Vicginieum.  It  is  a  smooth  plant,  with  a  terete 
bfHiehed  ereet  stem  abont  a  Ibot  hifh,  with  teniate  Icavei, 
moltifid  leaflets,  and  cuncafed  lobe-s.  Accnrdinij  to  Koch, 
it  has  an  affinity  with  parsley  ( Frtroselitiiirn)  and  fennel 
{Forniculum),  but  differs  from  tliiMii  in  the  pt-tals  ending 
in  tapering  points.  The  rays  of  the  umbels  are  from  12  to 
14  in  number,  and  the  leaves  are  stiff.  It  is  eaUed,  from 
theplace  where  it  growa^  WyiUeria  Fortorieeiuu. 

Ihis  gemis  belongs  to  tm  tiibe  AmmifiMt^  or  Ortho- 
tpermtr,  paueijugater  contractef  of  Koch.  To  this  tribe 
belong  the  most  important  genera  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
as  Cicuta.  (.'clcrv  ( Apif/m),  Parsley  'Prtm^pUmtm),  Hclo- 
sciadium,  Blshop's-weed  Ulmmi\  Cfaraway  ijCarum)^  Earth- 
nut  (Am^X  nnpinella,  BUmt  (OnmX  and  Biqpleu- 
rum. 

WYE.  rKBNT.I 

WYE.  Sfverx.] 

WYERMAN.  [Wm-ERMAN.] 

WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM,  or  WILLIAM  DE  or  OF, 
was  born  at  Wykeham  or  Wickham  in  Hampshire,  in  the 
year  1334,  and,  as  his  biographer  Bishop  Ix>wth  has  shown, 
some  time  between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  talce 
hia  name  fiom  his  native  villagre,  the  same  name  being 
borne  by  several  of  his  relations  living  in  his  own  day,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  born  there.  All  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  about  his  father  and  mother  is  that  their 
Christian  names  were  John  and  Sibyl :  if  his  father  bore 
the  name  of  Wykeham,  he  appears  to  have  alao  passed  by 
that  of  Lone  or  Longe,  and  to  have  had  an  elder  brother 
who  was  called  Heniy  Aas.  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  both,  although  poor,  of  creditable  descent,  as  well  as 
of  reputable  character. 

He  was  put  to  school  at  Winchester,  not  by  his  father, 
who  had  not  the  means,  but  by  some  wealthy  patron,  who 
b  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Wykeham  and  governor  of  Winchester 
Oastle.  The  tradition  farther  asserts  that,  after  leaving 
school,  he  became  secretary  to  Uvedale ;  and  that  he  was 
secretary  to  the  constable  of  Winchester  Castle  is  stated  iti 
a  written  account  compiled  in  his  own  time.  Aftenvards 
he  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  Uvedale  to 
Edyngton.  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  by  those  two 
friends  to  hav«  Men  made  known  to  King  Edward  IIL 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxford,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  some  of  the 
later  writers  of  his  life.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had 
not  had  a  university  education,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
tended to  any  skill  in  the  favourite  scholastic  learning  of 
his  age.  His  strength  lay  in  his  natural  genius,  in  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  talent  for  business ;  and  pro- 
bably the  only  art  or  sdenoa  he  had  mneh  cnltivaled  was 
arehttectura. 

He  is  said  in  an  antient  contemporary  account  to  have  been 
brought  to  court  when  he  was  no  more  than  three  or  lour 
and  twenty,  which  would  be  about  the  year  1348 ;  but  the 
earliest  office  which  there  is  the  evidence  of  records  for  his 
having  held  is  that  of  clerk  of  all  the  king  s  works  in  his 
manors  of  Henle  and  Yethampsted,  his  patent  for  which  is 
dated  19lh  of  May,  1356.  On  the  30th  of  October  in  the 
Mme  year  lie  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  works  at  the 
ca>.tU'  and  in  the  park  ofWinclsor.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  con- 
ti'ir.pnrary  writer  to  have  been  at  his  instigation  that  King 
Edward  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Wykeham  had  the  sole  superintendenca  of  flie 
work.  Queei^nwirii  Oastle,  in  the  Isle  of  Shappf,  was 
also  built  nnder  hhi  direetfon. 

The  king  now  beran  tn  reward  him  boontifilDy.  He 
hail  probalily  taken  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age  ;  Lowth 
lituls  him  designated  'cicneus.'  or  clerk,  in  l.T>2.  It  was 
not  however  till  the  r>th  of  December,  1361,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  order  ot  acolyte  :  he  was  ordained  sub- 
dcaeoB  on  the  12th  of  March,  1362,  and  prieat  on  the  12th 
of  June  fbnowhig.  Meanwhile  Ma  fltat  eeeleaiastieal  pre- 
ferment,  the  rectory  of  Pulham  ittNoffolk,  had  lieen  con- 
ferred upon  iiim  by  the  king's  pioaev*ation  on  the  30th  of 


November,  1357.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1358,  he  vtas  pif. 
sented  by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Fliston.  HifhecnBd 
of  l  ichficld.  On  the  Ififh  of  April  following  he  had  s 
L^rant  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  crown,  over  and  above  afl 
his  lormer  appointments,  fill  he  should  pet  quiet  possession 
of  the  church  of  Polham,  his  induction  into  which  Itvia; 
had  been  opfMNOdhgrthe  eomtof  Rome.  On  the  UXh  of 
July  in  ttM  aaiM  year  he  waa  anpointed  chief  warden  and 
snrveyor  of  the  hing^eastlesof  whkbnr,  Leeds,  Dover,  and 
Had  lam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Windsor. 
Wichemer,  and  sundry  other  castles  and  manors,  with  the 
parks  beloni^ing  to  them.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1360.  he 
rccpivcd  the  king's  grant  of  the  deanery  of  the  royal  free 
chapel  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin-le-6rand,  Lon- 
don. In  October,  1360,  he  attended  upon  the  king  at 
Calais,  probably  In  quality  of  public  notary,  when  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
Edward  and  King  John  of  France.  Numerous  additional 
preferments  in  the  church,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  elaborate  detail  given  by  Lowth,  were  heaped 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  wee  years.  By  June. 
1363,  moreover  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
warden  and  Justiciary  of  the  kin^s  forests  on  this  wds 
Trent.  On  the  14th  of  March.  1364,  he  had  by  roy«l  grant 
an  aarignment  of  twenty  shillings  a  day  out  erf  the  ex- 
chequer. On  the  11th  of  May,  136-},  he  was  mnde  keey-er 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  he  is  styled  sccrttary  to 
the  king,  or  what  we  should  now  call  principal  secretaiyef 
state.  In  May,  1365,  he  was  oommisaionea  by  the  ktoc, 
with  the  ehanodlor,  the  treaaoicr,and  the  earl  of  Arund^ 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  Scotland  (r>avid  IL, 
taken  at  the  baftle  of  NeviMe's  Croaa  in  I346\  and  the  pro> 
longing  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots.  And  not  long  after 
this  he  IS  designated,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the '  FoBdexa,'  chirf 
of  the  privy  council  and  governor  of  the  great  council. which 
phrases  however  Lowth  supposes  do  not  express  titles  of 
office,  but  only  the  great  iofloenee  and  authority  which  he 
had  in  those  assemblies.  *  There  are  several  other  pre- 
ferments, l)oth  ecclesiastiesl  and  civil,*  adds  Lowth,  '  which 
he  is  said  to  have  held  ;  but  I  do  not  mention  them  l>f 
cause  the  authorities  produced  for  them  are  such  as  I  can- 
not entirely  depend  upon.  And,  as  to  his  eedeaiastical 
benefices  already  mentioned,  the  practiee  of  ezdwqging 
them  was  then  so  common  that  'Us  hard  to  detoiiaine  pie- 
ciaely  which  of  them  he  held  altogether  at  any  one  time.' 
There  is  extant  however  an  account  given  in  by  himself  oe 
occasion  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V,  against  plurahtics. 
of  the  entire  number  and  value  of  hie  church  l>enefices,  as 
the  matter  stood  in  the  year  1366 ;  and  from  this  statemefl^ 
in  which  Wykeham  cdls  himself  *  Sir  William  of  Wyfce> 
ham,  clerk,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  seeretair  or  oar 
lord  the  illustrious  king  of  England,  and  keeper  of  his  privr 
seal,  it  appears  that  the  total  produce  of  those  whidi  hie 
had  held  when  the  account  was  demanded  wa£  Kr3/.  6*.  8d» 
and  of  those  of  which  he  remained  in  possession  when  it 
waa  given  in,  842/. 

All  these  inferior  dignities  however  it  is  to  be  preaoaMd 
that  he  reagned  when,  upon  the  death  of  WuKaai  de 
Edyngdon,  on  the  8th  of  Ootober,  1866,  he  was  imne- 
diately,  upon  the  king's  earnest  recommendation,  elected 
by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Winchester  to  succeed  him  u 
bishop  of  that  see.  He  was  not  consecrated  till  the  lOlfa 
of  October  in  the  year  following;  but  this  delay,  till  aa 
adjustment  was  effected  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
royal  authority  and  the  court  of  Rome,  was  evidently  oeen> 
sioned,  ss  Lowth  hss  shown,  onlv  Inr  a  oootentioa  between 
the  king  and  the  pope  as  to  which  of  them  should  have 
the  largest  share  in  Wykeham's  promotion.  Meanwhile 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  lord  high  chaoeeUor  d 
England ;  he  was  eonflllMd  ill  ttat  cfloe  OA  tlM  Utt  ol 
September,  1367. 

He  continued  chancellor  till  the  14th  of  Mavek,  IVL 
when  he  delivered  back  to  the  king  both  the  frreat  and 
the  privy  seals,  on  the  ehange  of  ministry  made  in  coat- 
pliance  with  a  petition  ]wesented  shortly  before  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  complaining  of  the  mischiefs  wfaici 
had  resulted  from  the  government  of  the  kingdom  hanar 
for  a  long  time  t)een  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  dmrdw 
and  praying  that  secular  men  only  might  be  appointed  ts 
the  uuMsipMofieea  both  in  the  king'sfloiuta  and  hoase- 
hold.  There  is  no  appearanee  however  of  this  compost 

boinir  sjiccialty  directed  again  any  part  of  tlic  conduct  d 
Uie  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  ^ 
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^onstihihng  his  successor  in  the  chancer.onhip,  and  seems 
to  have  for  yean  after  this  continued  to  retain  Iwth  the 
favour  of  the  king  and  the  good  will  of  tiie  parliament, 
and  wen  to  have  raoiained  in  habit*  of  intimate  and  oon- 

fidential  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Lancjtster,  to  whoM 
influence  the  removal  of  the  clergy  from  the  offices  of  state 
Usatd  to  have  been  owin^. 

At  thii  time  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had  no  fewer 
than  twelve  different  castles  or  palaces,  all  (limished  and 
maintained  as  plaeei  of  leaideoee.  Wykeham'aftratunder- 
takinir  "Acf  found  hinnelf  in  poaaearion  ofthe  aee  was 
to  s«t  about  a  thorough  n  pnir  of  these  episcopal  houses. 
Tins  cost  him  above  2ll,UJU  marks.  He  al.-^o  applied  him- 
.sclf  with  great  zeal  and  dilii^encc  to  the  reformation  of 
abua«8  in  the  raonasteries  and  reliinous  houses  ot  all  swrts 
throujrhout  hb  diocese  :  the  antient  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
at  Spaikefofd,  nnr  Wincbeater,  founded,  in  1132.  by  the 
fameua  Biahop  Henty  de  Bloia,  tirather  to  King  Stephen, 
in  particular  cntrtiEred  much  of  hi*;  attention,  ana  the 
objei-ts  of  the  charity  were  indebted  to  his  persevering 
excition>  for  the  restoration  of  many  riirhts  and  benehts 
which  ttiey  liad  originally  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  had 
been  for  a  long  time  defirauded.  But  the  object  wiueh 
from  the  first  cuiiefly  occupied  him  waa  tais  own  creat 
fbmidation  of  two  colleffei  in  wbieh  students  miyrnt  be 
edneated  *  for  the  honoui  of  God  and  increx«e  of  his  wor- 
ship, for  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  taith, 
and  for  the  improvcnienl  of  the  lilKTHl  arts  and  sciences." 
His  preparatory  college  or  school  at  Winchester  was 
opened  in  1373 ;  and  he  had  before  this  purchased  most 
Of  the  ground  in  the  ciu  of  Oxford  upon  which  his  college 
tlisre,  still  called  New  Collegv,  to  which  that  at  Winches- 
ter was  designed  as  a  nursery,  \va.>  aflenvards  built. 

TheAe  piou.s  and  patriotic  exertions  however  were  inter- 
rupted for  a  time  by  a  polilica!  .storm  which  rose  aeainst 
the  bishop  in  137ti.  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  council  established 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  sAun  on  the  petition  of 
dw  parfiament  which  met  in  April  of  that  year ;  and  in 
consequence  became  a  principal  object  of  the  resentment 
af  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  party,  who,  alter  the 
death  of  the  Hlack  Prince  in  June,  and  the  rise  of  tlie 
parliament  in  July,  took  possession  of  the  superannuated 
Hid  dying  king,  and  proceeded  to  oveitlliow  all  the 
reforms  that  had  been  lately  made  in  the  govermnent,  and 
'o  efftet;  as  finr  as  thejr  coiud,  the  min  of  all  concerned  in 
hem.  By  the  duke's  contrivance  ciehl  articles  were  ex- 
iib:fed  ajjam.sf  the  bishop  at  fi)e  beirintnnu:  of  the  next 
Michaeima-s  term,  charging  him  with  various  acts  of 
pecuniary  defalcation,  oppression,  and  other  sorts  of  mis- 
government  while  tie  hau  been  in  ofEce  many  years  before 
ft«  k^^per  of  the  part  weal  and  lord  chancellor.  Uc  was 
icard  m  his  defbnce,  before  a  commisnon  of  bishops,  peers, 
ind  privy  ooxmcillors,  about  the  middle  of  November,  wlien 
udgmenl  vvas  given  Rsrain»t  him  upon  one  of  the  artn  K■^,, 
nvnlviiip;  at  (he  utmost  a  mere  UTCt;iilarity ;  and  upon  this, 
inder  the  influence  that  then  prevailed  at  court,  an  order 
was  immediately  issued  for  the  sequestration  of  the  revenues 
»f  his  biiiboptio,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  forbidden, 
B  the  WnifB  nune,  to  come  within  20  miles  of  the  court, 
rhe  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  27lh  of  .Tanuary, 
i377,  wa^  wholly  devoted  to  Lancaster;  and  when,  ^oon 
ifter,  on  the  petition  of  Itu^  (.'ommotis,  an  act  of  ireTieral 
MUrdon  was  issued  by  the  king,  m  consideration  of  its  being 
he  year  of  his  jubilee,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  alone  %vas 
ipeeially  exoe^wt  oat  of  its  provisions.  All  this  in  the 
^ffcumstanees  of  the  time,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  attes- 
ntion  to  Wykeham'.s  patriotism  and  integrity.  His  Ijrefhrcn 
>i  the  clerjjy  however  a<«embled  in  convocation  now  took 
ip  his  cause  with  i;reaf  zeal;  and,  whether  in  cousecpiunce 
>f  their  bold  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  king,  or 
br  soma  nttwr  reason,  it  wss  soon  deemed  expedient  to 
Ifop  the  prooeedtnga  against  him,  and  on  the  18th  of  June 
lis  temporalities  were  restored  to  him,  on  condition  of 
lis  fitting;  out  three  ships  of  war  for  the  defence  of  the 
vinpdom  and  maintainuic  iheni  at  sea  for  a  quarter  of  a 
/ear.  And  even  from  this  mulct  he  wa45  released  on  the 
iccc^on  of  Richard  II.,  a  few  days  after.  But  the  loss 
teveitheless  to  which  he  bad  been  subjected  by  hit  pioae- 
stttioa  i>  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  marks. 

He  continued  to  stand  high  in  thefisTOnrand  oenfidenoe 
.f  parliament  during  the  minority  of  the  new  kine.  In 
he  was  one  of  a  comniis^un  appunited  uti  tlie  neti- 
P.a,  N0.17M. 


tion  of  the  Commons  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
revenue  and  tte  kingdom,  with  full  powens  to  call  before 
them  all  penooa  who  had  been  in  office  either  during  the 
onrrent  or  the  late  reign.  Again  after  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  ami  .is  followers,  in  the  next 
year,  the  bishoj)  of  Wincliestcr  wa-s  one  of  the  seventeen 
person.s  proposed  by  the  Commons  to  be  appointed  tO  con- 
fer with  tJiem  on  the  condition  of  the  kingdom :  md  on 
various  occasions  afterwards  a  similar  tribute  was  paid  to 
his  populari^  abd  weid^t  of  character.  As  soon  as  he 
was  reTeaaed  m»m  his  troubles  he  hastened  to  apply  him- 
Rplf  anew  to  the  carn'intr  forwartl  and  eoniplelion  'of  his 
two  colleges.  The  business  of  teachmp  appears  to  have 
commenced  l)oth  at  VViurhcster  and  at  C)\ior-d  in  \:i7i; 
Pope  Urt>an  VI.'s  bull  of  licence  for  founding  Winchester 
College  was  granted  1st  June,  137B;  the  building  ofthe 
CoU^  at  Oxford,  which  he  called  *  St.  Maiy  College  of 
Winchester  in  Oxford,*  was  begun  in  1380,  and  was  flnuhed 
in  1386 ;  that  of  the  college  at  Winchester  v.as  bcicun  in 
i3H7,  and  was  finished  in  1303.  The  papaJ  bull  toulirm 
ing  the  statutes  of  the  college  at  Oxford  is  dated  I9th 
July,  1398.  And  as  soon  as  his  two  colleges  were  erected, 
ha  entered  upon  another  great  work,  which  still  remains  a 
nonoment  of  his  taste  uid  muniflcence :  he  resolved  to 
rebuild  his  eathedtal  in  the  greater  part  of  Its  extent. 
This  undertakinjr  lie  commenced  in  1395,  and  he  just 
lived  to  see  it  brought  to  a  close  in  about  ten  years  alter 

[WlNCIIKWER.] 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  was  one  of  tiic  fourteen  pei> 
sons  appointed  in  1386,  on  the  petition  of  the  parliament 
instigated  by  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
be  a  eonneil  to  the  king  for  one  year,  and  in  foct  for  that 

term  to  exercise  all  the  j>owerTi  ol  trovernnunt.  As  soon 
as  the  parliament  was  diaini^ed,  liichard  made  aii  attempt 
to  break  from  the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  him  ;  the  com- 
misiuon  and  statute  appointing  the  council  were  dedaicd 
by  the  judges,  on  the  ro\al  command,  to  be  illegal  and 
null,  and  to  have  involved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
proeuring  them  in  the  guilt  of  treason.  Upon  fliis  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  raised  an  army  of  40,(tOH 
men.  Having  encamped  belbre  London,  they  sent  a  de- 
putation, of  wliu  h  the  liishop  of  Winchester  was  a  mem- 
ber, to  the  kin^ ;  the  deputies  were  graciously  received, 
and  returned  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation  ;  but 
in  the  mean  tima  a  body  of  forces  which  had  Iwen  raised  for 
the  king  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  under  the  command  of  his 
minion,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  wa»  encountered  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  a  iiart  of  the  army  of  the  confederated  lonis 
at  Hadcott  Hririire  in  Oxfordahirc,  and  entirely  defeated. 
Tliis  l)low  compelied  liiciiard  to  yield  lor  ihe  present. 
But  in  .May,  l.W:),  another  revolution  in  the  sovernment 
was  effected  by  tlie  king  suddenly  declaring  himself  to  lie 
of  a«e,  and  removing  the  Duke  of  Gloocester  and  lus 
friends  from  the  council-board.  He  did  not  iiowever  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  bisho])  of  Winchester,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  forced  hini  ajrain  to  accept  the  great  seal. 
Wykeham  remained  chancellor  till  the  27th  of  September, 
1391,  when  he  retired  from  office.  Gloucester  having  by 
this  tima  lieen  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council,  and  all 
parties  tmving  been  for  the  present  again  reconciled,  in  a 
srreat  mea.5nrc,  it  is  probable,  throutrh  the  bishop's  media- 
tion. From  this  date  Wvkehain  appeals  to  have  taken 
little  or  no  share  i;i  pubiic  atlairs.  In  13'.17.  when  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  put  to  death,  and  several  of  those 
who  had  joined  him  in  taking  arms  in  VJHd  were  attainted 
for  that  treason,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  othen  were, 
at  the  intercesrion  of  the  Commons,  dedared  by  the  king 
from  the  throne  in  parliament  not  to  have  been  implicated 
in  what  their  fellow -commissioners  had  done.  Wykeham 
was  present  in  the  parliament  held  30th  September  139i», 
when  Richard  was  deposed,  and  also  iu  liie  nrst  parhameuk 
of  Henry  IV'.,  summoned  a  few  days  aAer ;  but  this  IMS 
tiM  last  which  he  attended.  He  continued  howeror  in  fhft 
active  discharge  of  his  epi.vcopaI  duties  for  two  or  thtt^ 
years  longer,  and  was  able  to  transact  tiusiness  till  •vithin 
four  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  i>outh  WaJlfiam, 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sntoiday  tho  9l\h 
of  September,  1404. 

(Ltje,  by  Kobeit  l4>wth,  DJ>.,  2nd  cditioi^  9n^  hen- 
don,  17M.) 

WVlfONDHAM.  fNottvouc.} 

WYNANTS.  .TOHAN.  one  of  the  best  of  the  Dutch 
land;icapc-paiiiteis,  was  bom  at  Hoariem  atwut  the  year 

Vot.  XXVU<--«  I 
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16(X).  Little  is  known  about  him ;  he  is  not  mentioned  bjr 
Houbrakcn ;  and  Van  Gool.  who  notices  thi.s  omission  of 
Houbraken,  lived  at  too  iaU>  a  period  to  be  enabled  io 
learn  any  fiMts  of  hit  life.  Wynants  is  supposed  to  have 
been  thf  amtar  of  Wouvverouua.  to  whom  aome  of  his 
picturet  hftva  been  attiftuted.  He  was  fond  of  mhum- 
ment.  and  idled  much  of  his  time  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
and  lus  pictures  are  ac  cordingly  lew  in  number.  He  gene- 
rally painted  small  pictims,  coloured  with  threat  trdii>pa- 
Mocy :  the  figures  and  cattle  in  them  are  not  painted  by 
lUBself ;  a  faeUa^t  D'Arf^enville,  which  Wynantii  endea- 
voured to  keep  ft  MOKt.  These  parts  of  his  pictures  were 
painted  by  Miftnl  nuwten, — by  Van  Thulden,  Ostade, 
Wouvvi  rn  ui,  Lingelbach,  and  A.  Vandevelde,  which  gives 
an  adJitiuriid  value  to  his  workn.  In  Pilkinpton's  Dic- 
tionary, and  Nome  other  books,  lUTO  i?  given  a.-  thr  dale  of 
Wynants  death,  but  Uiere  is  a  picture  m  the  gallery  of 
Senldllheim  by  hUB*  dated  l&7'> :  hi->  name  albo  iti  written 
IB  Um  paintera'-oompMnr'a  book  of  Haarlem  for  the  year 
M77.  r^Ari;enTi11e,7^«»  dtt  IWulrmt  KUia.  GmHUdt 

XU  Si'hl^iit.fhpim.) 

W  YNDHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the  third  baronet  of  that 
name,  distinjjuisiied  in  the  parliaments  of  Queen  Anne  and 
tile  first  two  Geori^es,  was  born  in  l<i87.  He  was  of  an 
•dtlent  family  in  vSuraer8etshire,  and  succeeded  at  an  early 

S«  1o  hit  title  and  estate.  He  waa  educated  at  Eton  and 
Chriat  Churrh,  Oxford,  and  afterwafda  trnveUed  for 
some  time  abro:id.  On  his  rettir  i  li-  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  native  county  in  jiarluuiient.  and  married  a 
daughter  ol  the  duke  ot  SouitTve'.  He  thus  entered  upon 
public  life  with  gn  -t  advantages,  w  hich  hi:*  abilities  well 
aup|H>rted.  He  associated  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and, 
fiHeinatcd  by  the  ialenta  of  Lord  BoiingbrokCt  he  jomed  in 
f  be  pleanree  aa  wall  aa  the  poiitioa  of  that  noMaman. 
When  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  under  Oxford  and 
Bitliiiffbroke  iti  1710,  Wyndham  was  made  master  of  the 
buclJ(ouiid>,  and  on  the  ISth  June,  1711,  was  appointed 
■ecrelary-at'war.  la  Au^st,  1713,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Afltoa  of  ehaneellor  ol  the  exchequer,  and  in  NoTember 
wa*  awora  ft jwivy  eoiincillor.  la  toe  diaaniaoM  batwaan 
OmtM  and  Bofin|^»roke  h«  lidad  mUh  tha  latter,  ftnd  waa 
antiraly  in  his  confidence.  When  the  lord  high  treasurer 
tvas  disgraced.  Lord  Uolingbroke  wished  to  have  the  trea- 
sury put  in  commission,  and  propowd  A\  yndham  as  one  of 
liie  five  commissioners ;  but  this  arrangement  was  defeated 
bv  tha  audden  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  vacant  ofice.  Tbia  anpointinant,  foUowad  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  put  an  endf to  the  hopes  of  the  Tnry  party. 
Tite  fiuiipiciou  of  a  treasonable  correspondoni  o  with  the 
Vteleiider  had  attached  to  many  of  the  Tory  tniiusleis.  and 
to  none  more  than  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Wyndham  himself 
waa  not  free  from  suspicion:  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Boiing- 
broka  and  his  close  friendship  Wtth  Other  reputed  Jacobites 
Iwvlnf  pointed  bin  out  aa  ono  rMuiiing  to  bo  watched. 
Ho  was  returned  to  the  new  parlunent  aammoned  by 
George  I.,  and  protested  in  such  strong  language  against 
the  proclamation  by  wliich  the  late  parliament  had  been 
(liKMilved,  that  he  wa>s  ouK  s;ived  from  impriionment  in 
the  Tower  by  Sir  Hubert  Walpole,  who  persuaded  the 
House  of  Commons  to  spare  him  with  a  reprimand  from 
Iba  Speaker.  When  the  rebellion  in  fknm  of  the  Pre- 
tender broke  out  in  1715,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
privv  council  that  Sir  W.  Wyndham  was  concerned  in  a 
|Hojected  rising  in  Someiset>hire :  his  t'afher-in-law  the 
duke  of  Somerset  utfered  to  be  responsible  for  him,  and 
desired  that  he  might  nut  be  taken  into  custody :  but  tlie 
council  refused  to  leave  him  at  large,  and  sent  Colonel 
Baake  to  arrest  him.  Sir  Wiljiam,  on  being  taken  at  his 
own  house,  contrived  to  CMBpe  under  pretence  of  making 
pteparations  lor  hi->  journey  to  London ;  and  a  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  offering  lOUO/.  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. For  some  time  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pur- 
aocn,  disguised  as  a  clergyman,  but  finding  that  he  had 
Mttla  obanee  of  esoape,  he  surrendered  himself,  and  was 
ooonaitted  to  the  Tower.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any 
plot  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Pretender ;  and,  whether  on 
account  of  his  innocence,  llie  liulure  ol  tvidLnce.  or  the 
influence  of  his  connections,  he  was  never  brought  to 
tnal. 

He  was  henceforth  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  able  members  of  the  opporilion.  He  opposed 
Sir  Robert  Walpoie  on  almost  every  occasion.  The  most 
eahesaent  and  pcrliapa  the  best  speech  against  Walpole's 


Excise  seheme  was  delivared  by  bin  hi  1791.  Of  III 

reported  speeches  that  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  in  17;W  nm>  be  [>ronounced  the  mo»t  able ind 
argumentative.  In  1739,  having  been  in  the  minority  who 
voted  against  the  address  on  the  Spanish  conventioo,  bt 
determined,  with  many  others,  to  secede  from  parltsnaiL 
In  expressing  this  resolution  he  i^yplied  inaultiaf  taiwt* 
the  majority  of  the  House,  and  was  indebted,  fortnencaad 
time,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  judicious  lorbearanre  forbu 
escape  from  commitment  to  the  Tower.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  absurdly  impolitic  than  the  reiirvaient  of 
the  opposition  from  all  furtoar  contest  in  the  Houst  of 
Coaunoiia:  it  had  been  auggeated  by  Lord  BolingimiB, 
whoaa  oowiisels  were  often  more  mischievous  than  vise; 
and  the  mistake  was  so  evident,  that  the  seceden  all  r^ 
turned  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  sew»ioii. 

The  influence  of  VVyndluun  in  the  House  of  Commotii 
was  proved  by  the  immediate  consequences  of  hit  desth  m 
1^40.  He  had  united  the  Tories  and  a  considerable  party  ot 
Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  At'tni 
death  this  unioo  was  dissolved — the  oppoatiloo  nsi  da- 
armed  of  half  its  power — and  for  some  time  the  miniftn 
had  liltle  to  dread  either  from  the  elooueiice  or  the  nun- 
bent  of  his  opponent*.  He  died  at  Wells  in  Somer»ei»hirt, 
July  17,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  OiaHtt 
Wyndham,  who  afterwank  inherited  the  title  of  saii  i< 
Egramont  from  hii undo' thoibtko  of  Somerset  B^Mi 
second  wife,  reliot  of  Wilfiant 
left  no  issue. 
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'  In  liauaurc  of  llir  otdr\'-«  twnr 
Of  h.>l\  »nK«lj>*.  Ha*  qahiU  dytt^M 

atrntuiK  l»vya,aii||a«)n 

I  wylie  il«pula  MW  Ab  trmi 

In  Nynr  ttnl-i,  und  n"->nrht  ml; 

AttA  tbr  rvT>t  ttakv  of  ttii 
BsUlMWnillMl 


Accordincly  the  author  is  as  good  as  his  word,  anil*" 
ginninc;  at  the  creation,  he  passes  through  the  rmter  ^ 
of  Scripture  history  to  the  mythological  period  of  Gt«« 
and  Rome,  mingling  tha  soerad  aad  pfofmne  alnafel^ 
gother,  and  desoribinf  boUithaMoiOof  8eri«liif«aMns 

oalion's  flood.  The  early  and  completely  faonlou*  ^  '•' 
the  Scottish  annals  is  mixed  up  with  these  widely  dttff^ 


Sir  William  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  hisdsj 
and  in  parliament  was  remarkable  for  the  force  and  iptrit  ni 
his  eloquence.  The  character  of  his  oratory  has  been  tin! 
described  bgr  ft  grant  cntic,  Mr.  Speaker  (taaiow :  | 
was  OMich  grace  and  dignity  in  his  person,  wai  thcwu 
in  his  speaking.    He  had  no  acquirements  of  leaminr; 
but  his  elo<iuence.  improved  by  use,  was  stronir,  full,  iiii!  ' 
V' ithout  atfectation.  ansiiig  chiefly  tVoiii  hi->  ckaiiies*  - 
riety.  and  argumentation  ;  in  the  method  ot  which  lis." 
ly  a  sort  of  induction  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  be  hadi 
fbrao  bafond  an*  nuui  I  etar  heard  in  pubUc  debates.  Bt 
had  not  tha  vanety  of  wit  and  pleasantry  in  his  speedNi 
so  entertaining  in  Daniel  Pnlterey  ;  Init  there  wa*  s  »piJit 
and  power  in  his  speakirur  that  always  animated  himi«L' 
and  his  hearers,  and.  with  the  <iei  ui-Htuin  nl  hi*  ro&".rief 
which  was  indeed  very  omamentai,  produced  not  oalj  the 
roost  attentive,  renMOtftal,  but  ovaa  ft  rofovaod  MfMb 
whatever  he  spoka.' 

(Tindal,  CbittintmHon  of  Rapin ;  Coxe,  Afesiotr*  Ir 
R.  Walpfde:  Burnet's  (),r„  T>me:  Chandler*  Jwsia. 
Collins.  Peerage,  l»v  Sir  Kgeiton  Brydges.) 

WYxNTOUN,  ANDREW,  a  ihyming  annalist  iiv* 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fil^eenth  century,  sad  »» 

K'pr  of  the  monastery  of  St.  fivvW  Inch  or  Uani  « 
ch  I^mond  in  Scotland  Nothing  has  l)een<^MO«fiei» 
to  his  parentage  or  the  periods  of  his  Inrth  aaodMlhM' 
he  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  *  The  OlJ^pd' 
Cronykil  of  Scotland,"  a  work  of  considerable  suthlHitfil 
Scottish  history,  during  the  interval  Ix'tween  the  c«» 
menoement  of  the  eleventh  and  that  of  the  fit^eenth  rtc- 
tuiy.  It  iavfthiable  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  Soitii^ 
language  at  a  time  when  it  eloselv  resembled  the  bgtt 
in  all  but  the  Gallicisms  which  pervade  Cbsoeer*i| 
(rower,  and  before  it  had  taken  that  distinct  prov-  n>. 
form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Scottish  poets  of  the 
jMirt  of  the  fifteenth,  and  of  the  sixteenth  century.  W.'" 
toun  seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  difficoHy  uo^tr  «bd 
all  rode  chroniclers  He,  w  diftwiag  ft  Hue  of  daoBn'i* 
between  the  domestic  and  tha  Ibraicft.  Ihawoik  ft^ 
vided  into  nine  iMwks, 
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ohronicles.  Pour  books  out  of  the  nine  are  finished  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  narrated.  In  the  printed  edition  of 
th«  chronicle  the  editor  ha£  very  properly  ffiven  only  the 
rhjthmicaJ  titles  of  tiie  chaptc re  which  do  not  reiWr  to  Scot- 
land, and  thus  of  these  four  books  only  a  few  I'ratrments 
are  printed.  Wyntoun  ts  a  tedious  narrator,  but  he  is 
spirited  in  his  descriptions ;  and  the  stirrings  events  he  has 
to  record,  with  the  curious  traditions  of  national  super- 
stition mingled  with  them,  (five  the  book  comidi-rahle 
aniaiation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  obliged  to  Wyntoun 
foi  many  striking  incidents  in  lu*  narrative  poems.  The 
mtpcroatural  parentage  of  the  Seer,  in  the  *  Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  of  whom  it  is  said, 

'  Of  HrUn'*  birtit  Mr«ni|«  Ulc«  were  told, 
Hia  molhar  watched  a  midolfbt  fuld,'  te. 

IS  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the  biith  of  Macbeth  (book 
vi..  c.  Ifil  The  followinj?  is  an  instance  which  will  (five 
a  fair  illustration  of  WyntoiuiR  style.  It  is  «iid  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  of  Glone.sk,  in  a  Ijattl'e  with  the  Highlanders 
in  13tf2— 

'  Sui  OD  hU  hon  hr  fituod  than 
Throw  <hf!  bod«  lir  atrak  a  nan 
Wyiht  hi»  apm  down  V>  lb«  aid* : 
Thai  mau  balii  tlul  hii  aw>n  (wenl 
loUl  lui  ut\e.  and  W|i  tliinwiiod. 
H«  pn^n't  hym ,  n.wiclil  sgaytie  atandaad 
Tli.n  iir  M>**  pn'Mil  l'i  ihf  <-Td, 
Aa<l  M  )  tli  A  ^m.^J^<-  lliiirv  of  hit  ivcid 
[Jhrtiw ,  the  iterap  Irthir  and  the  bate 
Tlirr  pljr  or  four,  abiMr  the  tuie 
Hr  ott-iilk  tt^ie  l.rnik<My  tu  the  titUra. 
Tli.ii  rnjii  ui  itukL-  gtn  txit  U>at  io» 
Vm  tluuv  Uc  diHw' 

This  incident  is  adopted  by  Scott,  in  •  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  canto  6,  thus : — 

'  Yet  Mill  im  Cotoniay't  Here*  lord. 
Who  (uma'd  the  ehaac  with  goty  (wotd. 
He  lude  with  mrar  in  real ; 

Aod  thrviiKh  lit>  blowly  tartaiM  Iwred, 

And  lUroniih  hl>  gallant  >>reiut. 
Nall'd  lA  t'  e  earth  the  moualalitMr, 
Yet  wiilbed  him  n\i  aKaiiMl  the  apear, 

A  n't  fwuoK  hif  broadxword  round  1 
—.Siimiv.  ileeMioot,  i>nd  cuiali  gave  way 
H«n<T>ili  lii.vt  hlow'»  IrFOtrnduaa  tway. 

'Ilir  hl'ul  iiiilti-d  rrum  the  wmind; 
Arid  ih«  ur  in  l.ird  ■••  Colon«y 

Hiilh  l.iMi  ii  liini  on  tin"  si.->iind. 
Ami  lancliM  in  .ti-   1i  I'-u'-c,  'lut  lil>  lilhde 
Thr  mortal  thni«t  •«  well  i«)>ai>l.' 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  Wyntoun's  Chronide  ;  one  in 
the  Cottonian  collection,  another  in  the  Harleiau,  and  a 
third  in  the  Advocates'  Libiary.  The  best  is  however 
that  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
which  Mr.  David  Mat-phcrson  edited  the  printed  edition, 
collatinif  it  wth  the  others.  Tliis  magiutiecnt  specimen 
of  Britmh  ty!)osrraphy  was  printed  in  1795,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
All  the  couies  ol  it  seem  to  nave  been  printed  on  drawinif- 
jtaper :  at  least  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  never  met  with 
any  copy  on  ordinary  paper.  It  contains  an  introduction, 
notes,  and  a  globsary . 


WYRE,  river.  [LANCAsmaa.] 

WYTHKll,  GEURGK.  [Wither.] 

WYTTF.NHAC;!!,  DANIfiL.  was  Vwrn  in  1746,  nt  Bern, 
where  hia  lather.  Darnel  Wyttenbach,  was  then  pa*tor.  His 
father  distinguished  himself  hy  several  theolo(fical  works, 
and  died,  in  1779,  being  then  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Marburg.  Young  Wyttenbach  studied  phi- 
lolotry  at  Msitttir^,  rtottingvn.  and  Leyden,  and  in  the  last 
place  he  wa.s  one  of  tlie  pupils  of  Kiihnken,  to  whom  he 
becanib  particularly  attached.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
prulessor  of  Greek  and  philosophy  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
Amsterdam,  which  is  now  called  after  him  the  Wyttei»- 
bach  Athenaeum.  From  Amsterdam  he  was  transferred, 
in  1779,  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  of  which  he  and  Kuhnken  were  now  the  roost  il- 
lustrious scholarn.  He  remained  in  this  office  for  a  (jreat 
number  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  blind- 
ness compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his  functions.  In 
1H16,  at  tne  age  of  20j  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where,  for 
a  short  time,  K  ^  abstained  from  all  literary  exertions.  Two 
yeai-s  later  he  married  Johanna  Gallien,  a  woman  of  great 
acqniiements  and  talent,  who  distinguished  herself  as  a 
wiiter,  and  wa^  created,  in  1827.  doctor  of  philo.sophy  by 
the  ntnvereity  of  Marburg.  From  1818  Wyttenbach  had 
withdrawn  from  all  public  functions,  and,  weighed  down 
by  old  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sight,  he  died  at  Uegs,  on  the 
17th  of.  January,  1820.  Wytteiibach  was  one  of  the  great- 
est scholars  of  whom  the  university  of  Leyden  can  boast ; 
he  pos«e«ed  extensive  and  profound  learning  and  great 
critical  skill.    He  always  wrote  in  Latin.    His  Latin  com- 

Kosifion.  especially  his  'Vita  Riihnkenii,'  is  among  the 
est  modern  specimens  of  that  language,  both  for  purity 
and  elegance.  We  are  indebted  to  WMtenbach  for  some 
excellent  editions  of  antient  authors.  The  most  important 
among  them  are: — 1.  The  *  Opera  Moralia'of  Plutarch, 
Oxford.  17r»5-l80().  il  vols.  4to.,  and  Li  vols.  8vo.  This  is 
the  best  and  most  valuable  edition  of  that  portion  of  Plu- 
tarch's works.  2i  *S«lecta  principum  historicorum,  Hero- 
dr'i,  Thucydidis.  Xenophontis,  Polybii,  Phitarchi  vitae 
l)i  .i.n.<thenis  et  Ciceronis.'  with  very  useful  note»s  Amster- 
dam, \794,  8vo.  New  editions  appeared  in  1808,  and  at 
Leyden  in  1829, 8vD.  From  1779  to  1808  Wyttenbach 
edited  the  'Bibliotheca  Critica,'  Leyden,  12  vols.  8vo,  His 
smaller  essays  were  collected  after  his  death  under  the 
title  'Opuscula  varii  Argumeuti,  Oratona,  Historica,  Cri- 
tica,' Leaden,  1821,  2  vols.  Bvo.  His  life  of  Ruhnken  is 
printed  in  Fr.  IJndemann's 'Vitae  Duumvironim  doctrina 
et  mentis  exceilentium,'  together  with  Ruhnken's  Life  ot 
Hemsterhuis,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo.  Wyttenbach's  corre- 
>])ondcnce  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time  has 
been  edited  by  W.  F.  Mahne  ;Ghent,  1829-30,  Sparta, 
8vo.),  who  has  also  written  a  very  good  Life  of  W)'ttenbach 
I  *  Vita  Wyttenbachii '),  which  forms  part  1  of  vol.  ii.  of  Fr. 
Tr.  Friedemann's  'Vitae  Hominum  quocunque  Literarum 
genere  eniditismmmum  ab  eloquentisaimis  Viria  scriptae,' 
Brunswick,  1825,  &c.,  dvo. 
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W  (letter),  page 
Wsadt  fVaudJ 

Waai^e.  I  slani  I  ■  of  [Trondhiam] 
Wtt-il  [Ncthfrlandt;  Rhine] 
WaliAKh  r  Miaiinaippi.  River] 
AVachriidAifta,  411L 
VVHchter.  John  Q«<>rge,  4Z& 
Wadding.  Luke,  ill 
Waders,    or    Wadinff  KtAn 

[Gral'iir  ;  (iriillatotivil 
Wiiflliiim  Collcei'.  Oxford,  4Z2 
W  ailsteii.i  ISwivlfn] 
V\u(liir(>«in.  (  Hfl  Huroi. 
Wa«-l.  or  Waal,  Coroilius  de, 
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Wales,  Oeolc>(ry  of,  page  1 
Wale-,  Prince  of.  3 
Witles,  New  South,  4 
Wales.  William, 
WaJhslla,  2i 
Walker  Obaaish.  2fi 


Wafer,  i&l 

Wa;:el,  or  Wagel  OuU.  4B1 
Wageiueil,  John  Christopher, 

4Hl 
Wager.  4^1 
Wagt^r  (Law),  HI 
Wager   of    Battle  [Appeal; 

Trial] 
WaK«r  of  Law.4fi3 
Wager-Policy,  Ah2 
WaKur,  Sir  Cbarlca.  Admirsl, 

4S.1 
Wagei.  4M 

Wrthabtias,  dM! 


WahlenMrgia,  431 
WahUtalt,4fi2 
Waif  im 

Wain.  Charlea's  fUria  Major] 
Wniuflt-et  [LincolBihireJ 
Waits,  J2i 
Waiwiide  [Wajwodtt] 
Wake,  William,  D.D,,  iSH 
Wakcfteld,  4M 
Wnkrfiold.  Rev.  GKIbert,  4M 
\V„ke«,  497 

Walafrldu».or  alhafr^'iiiii.497 
Walan.  iSZ 

Walc-h,  Jiihann  GeorR,  -1 9ft 
Walch,  V.  W.  F., 
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Walker.  Clement,  2Z 
Walker,  Sir  Edward,  23. 
Walker,  Robert,  ::S 
Walker,  R«v.  Oeurge,  28 
Walker,  Juhn.  ia 
Walker,  R«r.  John.  29 


\Valk«ra.  22 
Wall  [StattoriUhire] 
Wail,  Picta,  Rxnian,  &e.  [Bri- 
tannia; Noithumtierland] 
WaU-CrcM,  M 
Wall-Flower  fChciranthnsJ 


Waleh,  J.  K.  Li  laa 
Walclwreo  fZealaiHl] 
Wahli-V.  pi  l,  or  WalRh-Voge. 

[IX>do ;  Striittiionidc] 
Waideck.  m 
Waldrck,  Pniicea  of.  432 
Wal'iegruve.  Eiiri  of,  <l2fl 
Wdldtinarl  .  II  ,III..2aiL^ 
Wulden.Sdtrrun  [Rvwx] 
Wal-ieiiburg  [ScliOiilnirg] 
WaideiiM-s  [VauduiKj 
WaldktaitfD   and  VVnlUiatter 

Sv«;  [Liixern ;  SwtiMilaiid] 
Wales,  b02 


Wall-FInwers,  3a 

WalUPellitory.  3Q 
WaUiic«.Sir  William,  30 
Wallii-hia,  or  Walachia,  32 
W  allenktadt,  I.^kc  [Gall,  St. 
Swttserlaod] 
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WaUsiiatein,  M 

vfailn.  Sir  WiUiatn.  21 
Wail«r.  EdisuDtl,  M 
VVaUicbia, 
WailuiKlord,  ifi 
\Valli«|V»Uii] 
W<aiit,  John,  il 
Waili-.Saiuuel,  42 
Wallia  IsUnd.  12 
Wtilmrslev,  CborlM,  13 
VViiliiui-Tree,  i^i 
Walpok,  Sir  Robert,  4h 
W<il|H>lef  Horace,  Hi 
Walrus  [Seals,  xxi.,  16^ 
\\  aliMUl,  ^ 

Wuisbam,  North  [Norfolk] 
Waltin^riam  [Norluik] 
\Viiliiui^lij.iu,  Thumiui,  3Sl 
Wnlj(iugbiini,  Si<  Fraucis,  hQ 
Wdller,  Johauu  GotitieU,  3i 
Wattham  Abbey  [EsuexJ 
WalUiain,   liisnup'a  [buhop's 

Waliham] 
WaithAin  Cross  [HertfordihireJ 
Walthamstow  [Kssox] 
Walthet,  Chnktian,  61 
Waltber,  Rudolph,  id 
Walther,  Ualthiuar,  ii 
Walther,  Miciia«l,  ^ 
Walthur,  0«9ur^  Chrivtoph,  ^ 
Wall  her,  Christian.  ^ 
Waliher,  lloiuricii  Autireas,  ^ 
Walther,  Chrittoph  T.,  ^ 
Waitheria,  Ji2 

Walton,  Bryan  [Polygluttk] 
Walton,  Icanc.  2^ 
Wiiituu-on-Th^mes  [Sunrey] 
Walts,  il 

Wulwurth,  Wm.  [Richard  II.] 

Wandetuo  [MacacusJ 
Wandswunn  [SurreyJ 
Wau^&ra,  iA 

Waait-y,  Urv.  Nathaniel,  !lL 
Wanley.  Humph,  ej,  hi 
Wauiidike  [Sumerkeuhire] 
Waiisk-beii,  Juiianu  Michael,  U 
Waiiitte&d  [Essex] 
Waniaf^,  hi 
Wa|ieiitake,  i& 
Wapiti  1  Urer.  viiL,  359] 
\Vappiu)(  [Lunduo] 
Wuiaadin,  ^ 

Wafbeck.  Pctkin  [Henry  VII.] 

Warbtrg  [SwcdvuJ 

Warbleis,  SiSi 

Warbuig,  £J 

Warourtoii,  William,  fiJ 

Waid.  Warden,  liJ 

Ward,  V\  ardmote  I  London,  xir., 

1171 
Waru,  Seth.  £3 
Wajd,  Juhu,  LL.D.,  61 
Wards,  Court  ot,  fii 
Ware  [Hertfordshire] 
Ware,  Sit  James,  64. 
Wareham,  fil 
Waiehuuking  System,  H 
Wargvntiu,  PeU'r  Willi«m,  64 
Warbam,  Wdliam,  fifi 
Waring.  Edward,  ^ 
Warkwurth  [Nurthumberland] 
Warming  atul  Ventilation,  £2 
Warmiuster  [WilUhire] 
W<trn«r,  lr'efdin«ntio,  12 
Warner,  Ricuard, 
W  aroirid,  Li 
Warping,  Z2 
Warnini,  2A 
Warranty,  Z2 
Warren,  Z5 
Warien,  Sir  Pet«r,  Zi 
Warren,  Joseph.  ZIi 
Warren,  Sir  J.  B.,  ZA 
Warrington^  Zfi 
Warsaw,  ZZ 
Warts,  ZSl 
Warton,  Joseph,  Zfl 
WattuD.  Thomas.  79 
Wmrwiek  [Wan>ickshirej 
Warwick,  Quy,  Karl  of,  ti^ 
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WarwkV,  Earls  of,  80-63 
Warwickshire.  S3 
Wachingtoo,  92 
Wakhingtoii,  G«oq^,  2ii 
Washita,  or  OuaahitA  [Mini** 

sippi.  River  J 
Wasp.  IM 

Wanselonne  [Rhin,  Bas] 
Waste,  hlh 

Wasie  Land  [Barren  Land] 

Wat  T>ler  [Richard  II. j 
Watch  fHorolugy] 
Watch,  Ke|>rating,  IllZ 
Watch  and  Ward,  LQS 
Watchet  [Somerietshini] 
Watc«o«,  UlS 

Watelet.  Claud*  Henri,  IQ3. 
Water,  1119 

Water  and  Watercourses,  11^ 
Water-Colours,  ilJ 
Water-CrekS  [Sikymbriuml 
Water-Crow  [VVater-Ouiel] 
Water-Giif  [Ulvaceie] 
Water-Hen  [Rallida,iix.,282] 
Water.  Holv,  U2. 
Water-Ldy,'  UJ 
Water-MeadowB  [Irrigation] 
Water-Nut  [Trapa] 
WuU'r^Oak  [Quercus] 
Wuier-Oiuel.  115 
Water-Planiain  [Alismacea] 
Water-Flams,  115 
Water-Kail  [RullidJ^  xis.,'283] 
Water-Spauiel  f Spaniel] 
Water-Spout  [Spout.  Water] 
Water-Wugtail  [WagtaiU] 
Water- Wheels  [Hydraulics] 
W  at r- W . .  r  k  ^ .  \V  ater-PlpCT,l  Ifl 
Waterfall..  L^fi 
Waterford,  county.  12fi 
i  Walerford.  town,  123 
Watrring,  Ull 

Watering  of  Land  [Irrigation] 

Waierland.  Daniel,  Lil 

WaterliK).  m 

Waterloo  Bridge  [London] 

Waterloo.  Antoni,  131 

Waterman,  L32 

Waterpro"f  Cloth,  4c..  132 

Watford  [Hertford-hire] 

Wetlinkftiin  (Oxfurdkhitel 

Watson.  Richard,  D.D..  IM 

Watson,  Roliert,  Li6 

Watt.  Robert,  M.D., 

Watt,  James.  135 

Wattean,  \ntoine,  113 

Walton  [Norfolk] 

Watts,  Isaac,  111 

Waves  and  Tides,  145 

Wavellite.  lii 

Wavency  [Norfolk] 

Wax.  141 

Wax,  Sealintr,  1&2 

W  ax-Tree.  Ii2 

Way,  lia 

Way  Milky  [Milky  Way] 

Ways.  Roman,  IM 

Waywode,  lii 

Wealden  Formation,  lH 

Wealth,  1^ 

Weaning,  156 

Wear  [Weir] 

W«rar,  river  [Durhami 

Weardaie,  St.  John  [Durham] 

Wearing  [Veeru  g] 

Wearmouth  [Sunderland] 

Weaaelk,  156 

Weatlier,  lii2 

Wiaver-Birds,  1£9 

Weavinir.  LZ^i 

W  eb  [Weaving] 

Webbe,  Samuel,  \S2 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  von,  183 

Wibitcr,  John,  IM 

Wedel,  Georg  Wolfgang,  IM 

Wedge, 

Wedi;wood,  Jotiah.  IM 

Uedneinbury  [St  -ffurdshire] 
Wtrdiietday  [vVerk]  [shire] 
Weedou  U«ck  [Northampton- 
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Weeds,  ISZ 
Week.  laS 

Wei^nix  Jan  Bafttist,  ISa 
Wemix.  Jan,  m 
Weevil,  im 

Wehrgeld,  or  Wchre,  132 
Weidler,  Johaiin  Friedricb.  ISL2 
W  righiiig  Machine,  192 
Weight,  ISA 
Weight  of  the  Air  [Air] 
We  ghtofth.-  Karth.  133 
We  ght  of  Obsvrvations,  195 
WeixhtK  and  Measures,  13& 
Weimar.  2U2 

Weinbrenner,  Friedrich,  2112 
Weinmannia. 
Weir,  or  \\  ear, 
WVine.  Christian  Felix.  2Q& 
Weiuiembiirg  [Rhin  Bas] 
WeisK-nfels.  ^ 
Weldon,  John.  ^ 
Welland  [Lincolushire] 
Wellekley,  Mar^uesx.  ZIH. 
Welleslev.  Provmce  [Penang] 
Wellingborough     |  Northamp- 
tonshire] 
Wellington  [Shropshire] 
Wellington  fSomrrsetshire] 
Wellington  [Zealand,  New] 
Wells      [Arleaiaa      Wells  ; 


Springs] 

Wrllk.  Ml 


inerHl  [Water,  p.  Ill] 
Wells,  town.  212 
Wells,  Chariea  William,  m 
Welsh  Language  aud  Litera- 
ture, il3 
Welshpool  [Montgomeryshire] 
W.  lste'i.  Leonard,  2i2 
Wem  [Shropahire] 
Wen,^ 

Wenceslius,  or  Wensel,  223 
Wendover  [Buckiogfas<r>thire] 
W'en'ls  [Venrisl 
Wenern,  Lake  [.SwedeaJ 
VVVnersboig  [.Sweden] 
Wenliick  [Shropuhire] 
Wetilock  K<ig«  [.Sliroj'khire] 
Weniock,  Much  [Buckbgham- 

shire] 
Wensnro  [Norfolk] 
Wentletrup.  '22A 
Wentwurth.Th«ma«  [Straffind] 
Weobly  [H.-refordkhire] 
WtregeM  [Wehf^eld] 
Weieja  [.\los<-ow] 
Werl,  Olaf  [Verelius.  Olaus] 
Werner,  Abraham  Gottluh,  223 
Weniigerode,  district.  221 
Wemigerode,  town,  g-*7 
Werst.or  VVrsi,i42Z 
Wewl.  or  I-ower  Wetel,  227 
Wesel,  Upper,  i2& 
We*.r,  2ia 
Wesley,  John,  228 
Wesley,  Charles  and  Samuel, 

WesMi,  John  (Weas^lu»\  231 
Wesseliiig,  Peter.  233 
Wert,  Gilbert,  231 
West,  Benjamin,  23i 
Went  B  rumwich  [StafTurdshireJ 
West  Indies,  i3Z 
WesUll.  Richard.  211 
Westbury  [Wiltshire] 
Westeraas  [.Sweden] 
Wrsteraaten,  Islands  of  [Trand 

hiem] 
Westrrham  [Kent] 
Wcsierik  [Sweden] 
Weatrni  Australia,  211 
Westerwald  [Germany] 
Westmanland  [Sweden] 


Westmannia  rSw«Hienl 

Meath,  West] 
Westminster',  213 


Westmcath  [I 


We>tminkter  .\saembly,  2i& 

Westmoreland.  2AS 
Westphalia.  2&J 
West I'haliJt,  circle,  2&1 
Weatpbalia,  kingdom,  261 


aras] 
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Westphalia,  Prussi«n  provinee, 

2fii 

Westphalia.  Treaty   of  [Gm 

many — History] 
We-tport  [Msyo] 
Westrajr  (Orkney  IsUads] 

Wi->>tr(ngia.  Jii. 
Wett^eri.y  [Yorkkhire] 
Wetstein,  John  James,  2SS. 
W  etter  S»n(ia  Iklaads.  f  i— sr] 
Wettern,  Lake  [Sweden] 
Wetiiar.  ifil 
Wexford,  connt}',  2fi3; 
Wexiord,  town.  21iS 
Wexio  [Sweden] 
Wey  [\Veigiit»  and  Me) 
\Vey<  rman,  J.  iZi 
Wevmunth     aud  Melcumbs 

Regis.  2Z1 
Whale  Fikheiy  [Fisheries] 
Whales,  '211 
What  ley  [Lancashirs] 
Wharf,  22fl 

Wharton.  Marquess  of,  2M 
Whartou,  Rev.  Henry.  224 
Whanon,  Duke  of,  ^ 
Wheat,  m 
Wheatear,  245 
Wheatley,  Francis,  3ilZ 
Wheel  .n.l  Axle.  ML 
Wheel-Bird  [Night  Jars,  xvL, 

■226] 
WEiel-Cutiing. 

Wheeler,  Sir    George  [Spoa 

Jaoob] 
WhecUia,  3111 
Wheels.  .110 
Wheels,  Teeth  of.  aifl 
Whetst<ine.  321 
Whey  [Cheese] 
Whichcote.  BeniMnin,  322 
Whig,  322 
Whimbrel.  2!a 
Whiu  rUlex] 
Whiuchat.  321 
Whip-jioor-WilU  32i 
Whirling-Macliine,  32C 
Whirlp.K)l.  327 
Whirlwind.  32a 
Whikkey.  331 
Whisivnng-Pl.icps,  341 
Whi.ion.  William,  ill 
Whitaker,  Rev.  Juhn.  233 
Whitaker.  Rev  T.  I)..  334 
Whitbread.  tiamuel,  3^ 
Whitl.y.  331 
Wi  itby.  Daniel,  335 
Whitchurch  [IIamp«)iirt] 
Whitchurch  [Siirapkhife] 
White  Beam  Tive  [Pyrus] 
White    Caiions  [Prvmaetfrs- 

tensiau  Order] 
White  Lake,  or  Bteloe  Oscn 

IRus-ian  Empire] 
ite  Lead  [Lead,  p.  370] 
White  Miiuntauis  [New  Uaap- 
■hire] 

White  River  [Miasiaippi  Biuf  j  ' 

White  Sea.  iLMi 

White  Swelling,  3JI 

White  Thorn,    oc   UawUmb  I 

[CratVf^s] 
White,  R..bert,  338 
While,  O.lbert,  333  ' 
White,  Rev.  Jos.  ph.  332  ' 
White.  Hcury  Kirke,  21ft 
Whifeh«it.  3111 
Wh  tefirM,  Rev.  George,  34 
Whitetiail. 

AVhitehaven  [CwBberl«ad] 
Whitehead,  Paul.  3^ 
Whitehead.  Willutm,  ^ 
W  hitethroat,  311 
Whitgifi,  3-15 
Whithorn  |  Wigtooahire] 
Whiting.  31Z 
Whitlow.  312 
Whitsiahle  [Kent] 
Whit»untide,  34" 
W  biltiogtoa,  RuUct,  3tJ 
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VhittleMy  [C«mbridgeihire'| 
V  hiiworth.  Xik 
Vhortlebarry  [Vaccinium] 
•Vhurda  rHiiidutUo,  p.  209] 
Miasma  J^moleiitk] 
•ViborK  (t*"!*"*^;  Jxtlood] 
•Viehmanu.  Johann  En>eU,M8 
/Vick  [C«ithiMM] 
'Vicklow,  town  of  [Wicklow, 

county  ] 
rVicklow,  county  of.  319 
»Vickliffe  [Wvclifle] 
'Vicqiiefoit,  Abraham  d«.  3fifl 
•Vivliekinkf  Cart  Friedrich,  afifl 
•Vieland,  Chriifoph  Martin,  3fLl 

.Viie,  Husband  and  Wife,  3&1 

>Vife  (Scotland).  Sfifi 

iViti!,  Roman  [MMmnge,  Ko* 

man] 
ViRiui,  3fiZ 

'V'iKron.  or  Widgeon,  3fiS 
'Vi(;ht,  I<ile  of.afiS 
.V  ij|;too  [('umberland] 
•Vij^on  rWigtonihiraJ 
•Vitrtonvhirr.  2Z1 
.ViUMfrforc^,  William,  2Z4 
Vilbrod,  or  VVUUbrod,  Saiat, 

iVilbye,  John,  3ZZ 
^liiil  Duck  [  Ducki.  ix.,  1821 
.Vild  Oouw  [Goow,  xi.,  W) 
Vild  S»an  rSwaoa] 
Vild.  Henry,  ilZI 
Vililenis  Johan,  311 
VUlord.  Prancii,  lOA 
^I'ilfrKl,  Saint,  aZfi 
.Vilhelmtrtadt,  323 
Vilken,  John.  323 
Vilk.c.  William.  D.D.,3ai 
rVilkie.  Sir  David,  aai 
.Vilkini.  John,  Bishop.  3Si 
.Vilkin..SirCh«rle«.iii 
rVilkina.  William,  aafi 
.Viil.  3iil 

,\  ill  and  Te!ttam«nt,  282 
.Vill  (Sroflaml),  322 
.Vill.  Roman.  32^ 
.VilUert,  Adriino.  3M 
A'iliaii.  RuiirrI,  394 
A'illileoow,  Carl  Ludwii;,  3115 
.Villiam      II..  396^ 
iVilliam  III.  [Naktau,  House 
of] 

A'illwm  IV.,  m 

.Villiani  r, of  Orange  [Nassau, 

IIouw  of] 
•V'llllaro      of  Malmesburj 

(MAlnaesbury,  William  uf] 
William  of  Wykeliam  fWyke- 

haro,  William  of] 
iVilliam  of  Newbury.  ^02 
iVilliaoif.  John,  Lord  Keeper, 

40-2 

rViliiamStSir  Charles  Hanbury, 

iVilliama,  Edward  [Welsh  Lan- 

piage  and  Literatui«] 
^Villiams,  R«t.  John.  iHi. 
(Villiam».Roger  [Rhode  Island] 
A'illlamiburg  [ Virffinia] 
Wiliiarniivn,  Sir  Junvph,  ififi 
Willibrod  [Wilbrod] 
Willi*.  Thuniai.iOS 
Willis,  Browne.  401 
Willi*,  Frftnris,ilflZ 
Willork.  or  Witlucks,  John.iQZ 
WilluuKhbv,  Sit  Hugh,  iOB 
Willuw-H«rb,  ifili 
Willows  [Salix] 
WilluKbbeka,  ilQ9 
Wil'.ughby,  Francis,  ADS 
Wilmot,  John,  Ead  of  Rocbe*- 

ter,  M 
Wiloa,  goTemnrnt, 
W  ioa,  (own,  <Ui 
W  Isoo,  Florence.  412 
W  .IsoD,  John,  Hi 
Wil«>n,  Richaid,  412 
Wilsdais.ill 
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Wilton,  Joneph,  Hi 
Wilton  [Wiltshire] 
Wiltshire,  ilA 
Wimbledon  [Suney] 
Wimbome  Minster,  43h. 
Wincanton  [Somersrtuhire] 
W  inch  and  Axie,  -436 
Winchcombe  [Gloucestershire] 
WiDchelsea  [Sussex] 
Winchentar,  4.17 
Wincki-lmann,    Johann  Joa 

chim.  iia 
Wind.  440 
Winimge.4i2 
Windaii.  iAl 
Winflel-Elf  [Bothnia] 
Winilf  rmere        [Lancashire ; 

Westmoreland] 
Windham.  William,  442 
Windlass,  444 
Windmill,  44& 
Win>low,  44fi 
Windsails,  4^ 
Windsor,  441 
WindMr  Castl«,452 
Windward  I«laiids,  444 
Wine,  4i4 

Wbe  and  Spirit  Trade,  467 
Wing  [Bird] 
Wintf,  Vincent,  4fiB 
Wingate,  Kdmund,  4fi& 
Wingii  of  InMctit,  4C8 
W^inram,  John,  470 
Winslow,  Jacqii<^s-B^i;n£,  471 
Winslow  rBuckinghamshire] 
Winston.  Thomas.  4Z1 
Winter,  Spring.  Summer.  Au- 
tumn. All 
Winter,  Jan  Willem  van,  4Z1 
Winter,  Peter  »on.  IZi 
Winter- Aconite  [Krantbis] 
Winter- Berry,  J2il 
W  inter -Chrrry,  4IA 
Winter-(trefn,  423 
WintericKSB,  474 
Winterthur  (Zarich] 
WiiiteTheim'[Rhin.  Haut) 
Wintrin){ham,  Clirion,  iZH 
Winwood.  Sir  Ralph,  4Ih 
Winxet.  or  Winget,  Ninian,476 
Wire.  476 

Wirr-Oduxe    Lamp  [Lamp, 

Safety] 
Wire- Worm,  479 
Wirksworth,  419 
Wirteroberg  [WUrleiDberg] 
Winbmif  n,  or  Wiesbaiirn,  479 
Wisbech,  4811 
Wisby  [Gothland] 
Wii«on»in  [M'sxi'sippi,  Rirer] 
Wiscfioem.  trrritorv-  liil 
Wisdom,  Bookii  of  [JesU'>,  Son 

uf  Siracb:  Solomon,  Wisdom 

of| 

Wise.  Michael,  4M 
Wiseman,  Ricliard,  484 
Wishait.  George  (the  Martyr), 

Wishart  George,  4&i 
Wisniar,  48.> 
Wistar,  Caspar,  4B4 
Wistiria.  41i4 
Wistonwish,  4Sfi 
Wit.  4ii2 

Witch-Hasel  [Wych-HaielJ 
Witchcraft,  481 
Witenagemute,  490 
Witham  f  Linrolnshiie] 
Witham  [Esm-x] 
Withamiie,  42i 

Wither,  or  Wyiher,  George,  422 
Withering,  \VilUam,  m 
Witheringia,  424 
Wilhcrite  [Barium] 
Withers  [Horse] 
Withof.  J.  P.  L.,  434 
Witikind.  Wiitekind,  or  Witti- 

ehind,  4M 
WitneM,  425 
Witney  [Oxfordshire] 
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Witt,  De,  John  and  CorMlius, 

424 

Witte,  Pieter  de,  422 
Wittelsbichia,  i2a 
Wittenberg.  423 

Wilticr  ostein,  428 
Witileben,  K.  A.  F.  Ton.  422 
Wi*eliscumbe  [Somersetshire] 
Woad.  49a 

Woburn  [Bedfordshire] 

WiKlr.iw,  Robert.  4M 

WoeW,  Joseph,  Sfil 

Wuide.  Charles  Codftey,  4QJ 

Wukey  Cavern  [Sumeritetahire] 

Wokingham  [Berkshire] 

Wolcott,  John,  4U1 

Wolf,  ilLi 

Wolf- Dog,  4112 

Wolf,  Hieronymut,  4flZ 

Wolf,  J.  C  sM 

Wolf.  F.  A.,  428 

Wi'lfe,  James,  General,  4111 

Wolfe,  R<-v.  Charles,  411 

WulfenbUttel,  &11 

Wolff.  J.  C.  von,  411 

Woia;  P.  A.,  Ala 

Wolfram  von  Exchenbacb,  413 
Wolfram  (Tungsten] 
W..lga  [V'olg^l 
Wolgemuth.  Michael,  4U 
Wolkonskoit  iU 
WoUamon,  William,  414 
W..llusiun,  William  Hyde,  414 
Wollasionite,  41£ 
Wollin.  416 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary  [Godwin] 
Wolsey,  Thomas. Cardinal,  41fi 
Wolsingham  [Dutham] 
Wolverhampton,  41il 
Wolverine  [Gulo] 
Wuman  [Man] 

Wombat    [Marsupialia,  xiv., 

>lb  1 1 

Wood  or  i  Wood,  Anthony,  4211 
Wood,  John.  42ft 
Wood,  Robt-rt,  421 
Woodall.  John.  421 
Woodbine  [C'onvolvulacea] 
Woodbrt.lge  fSiiifolk] 
NX  uod  Chat  [Shrikes] 
Wood-ciittiuK  M»chinery,  421 
Woodcock  (Scolopactdtej 
Wuoddesson.  Dr.  Richard,  422 
Woo«l-  Engraving,  Ul  i 
Woodfall,  William,  42fi 
Woodford  [EHi.ex] 
Wood  house,  Robert,  42fi 
Woodhouselee,  Lord  [Tytler, 

A.  F.] 
Wood- Lark.  52Z 
Wooitpi  ckeia,  t2& 
W\K>ds.  441 

Wuoils  and  Forests,  442 
Woodstock,  New,  £44 
Wuoilville,  W'lUiam 
Wood-Warbler  [>Vood-Wren] 
Woodward,  John,  54.") 
Wood-Wren,  445 
I  Vuody  Tissue  [Tissues,  Vege- 
table] 

Wool  and  the  Wool  Trade,  44jS 
Wool-Tiee.  443 
Woold,  or  Weld.  542 
Wooler  [Northumberland] 
Woolhouse,  John  Thomaa,  442 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Mauu- 

factures.  i^O 
Wooilet.  W'lliam,  44Z 
U'oolston,  Thumoa,  44Z 
W-K.U  ich.  443 
Woutton- Basset  [Wiltshire] 
\Vorcester,  city,  449 
Worcester  College,  4iU 
Worcestershire,  451 
Word  [Notion.  Notional;  Verb] 
WorkhouM>,  442 
Workington  [Cumberland] 
WorkKop  [Nottinghamshire] 
World  [UniTerse] 
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Worlidge.  Thomas.  4Zfl 
Woim-tiraas  [Singelia] 
Wom^  ed  [SpigehaJ 
Worm,  Glaus  471 
Worms  [Aniheimentici;  Bia< 

tuiua;  Intetiioa;  Vermea] 
Worms,  town,  421         ,  ' 
Woimwood  f  Artemislin 
Woronesch  [Von<net»J 
Woriinics,  Jan  Pawe).  4Z1 
Woronsow.  Count,  i22 
Worsley,  Sir  Richard,  ii22 
Worsley  [Lancashire] 
Worsted  [Norfolk] 
Worsted  Mouuiacture  [Woollea 

and  Workted  Manufactuie] 
Wort  [Brewing] 
Won  hint;  [Sukaex] 
Wotton,  Edw.ird,  iZ2 
Wotton  Sir  Henr>',  422 
Wotton.  William,' D.D.,  aZ4 
Wotton-under-Edge  [Gloucea 

tershirej 
Wou-wou,  424 
Wood  [Woold] 
Woulfe,  Peter,  4Z4 
Woulfe"«  Apparatus,  5Za 
Wouuvla,  4l4 
Wouvverman,  Philip,  424 
Wragby  [Liiicolushite] 
Wrangei,  Carl  Gustaf,  4ZS 
Wrangler.  Sfifi 
Wray,  Robert  Bateman,  482 
Wray  [Ray] 
Wreck  [Shipwreck] 
Wrekin  [Snrupshire] 
Wren,  541 
Wren,  Matthew.  483 
Wren,  Matthew,  iM. 
Wren  Sir  Christopher,  481 
Wrestling,  482 
Wrexham  [Denbighshire] 
Wright,  Edward.  4148 
V\  right,  Joseph,  4li2 
Wrightit,  Sia 
W'riugton  [Somersetshire] 
Wriotbe»ley.  Thomas.  5911 
Wrist  [Articulation ;  Skeleton] 
Wnt.  Siifl 

Writ  of  Inquiry,  591 
Writ  of  Trial,  521 
Writer,  421 

Writer  to  the  Signet,  592 
Writing  [Alphabet] 
Wnitle  [EsMfx] 
Wrotham  [Kent] 
Wroxeter  [ShrupshireJ 
Wryneck,  422 

WulsUn,  WulfBtan,or  Wolstaa, 

423 

Wurmser,  Cotmt  of,  ^94 
Wtlrtemberg,  424 
WUrzburg.  422 
VVunen,  bUl 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomaa,  the  Elder. 
4fi9 

Wvatt,    Sir    Thomas,  the 

Younger,  422 
Wyatt,  James,  5SH 
Wyattville  Sir  JcflYy,  fiQ2 
Wych-Hasel.fi23 
Wydierlv,  William,  6C3 
Wydiffe,  or  WicUf,  Johu  da. 

604 

Wvcombe,  Chipping,  or  High 

VVycombe.  GO? 
Wytll^ria.  fill2 
W;yc  [Kent] 
Wy«-  [.Severn] 
Wyerman  [Weyerman] 
Wykeham.  William  ofT  dflA 
Wymuudhum  [Norfolk] 
Wynauts,  John,  fillS. 
Wyndham.  Sir  William,  fill) 
Wyntouu,  Andrew,  4111 
Wyre,  river  |  Lancashire] 
Wyther.  George  [Wither] 
Wytteabach,  DaiueU  &11 
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X  to  an  EngHshman  i«i  the  repreaentativp  of  what  micrht  > 
as  wel!  he  denoted  by  the  two  consonants  ks.  But  in  the 
fir»fk  alphabet  it  \sa*  m<Tily  a  j;uttiiral  asjiiinte,  equi- 
valent probably  tu  ttiu  German  ch.  Th«>  caune  of  thi« 
chan^  1(1  the  power  of  the  symbol  appear*  to  admit  of  the 
following  anbiMlioii:— Bafora  the  aaiilcnrntat  by  thfl 
Greeks  of  tlidr  elMimetor  K  or  I,  H  ww  their  eonoioa 
custom  to  repredent  this  sonnd  by  XI,  ha  may  be  seen  in 
Boeckh's  inst-nption*,  rather  than  Ijy  KS,  of  whiili  there 
exist  however  a  tew  exampli-s.  as  m  Ihi'  so-called  Natiian 
Inscription.  [Ai.phahkt,  p.  383,  plates  ii.  and  iii.]  Now 
the  Romans  coDted  tht»  Greek  practice,  ud  Wi  COn- 
■eqiMDtly  find  in  LattQ  inscriptions  such  fonns  MMAXmcr^ 
t>sox9VMvs,  &c.  (See  the  Index  of  Mftrini's  Fhittt/i  Ar^ 
ra'i.)  So  aeain  coins  k'wc  u-.  the  pmper  name  axsivs, 
where  the  lati-r  orthoiriapliy  would  have  been  AXivs;  and 
even  existint:  manusiiipts  utill  bear  tracex  ol  this  ortho- 
eraphy.  Thus  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Virf^il  hiks  sxsksa 
(ifffi.,  vlli.  418),  ncra?  (^en.,  viii.  5«7).  But  the  Ro- 
auuiB,  beioi;  gmenlly  tmms  to  the  aqiirated  letten  (A 
itself,  thouffh  written,  seenu  not  to  htn  been  pronoonecd 
by  them  ,  nad  IrttJp  or  nr»  occnsinn  for  the  character  X  ex- 
cept in  this  combination  willi  an  s.  The  very  siffht  there- 
lore  01* an  X,  even  beroru  tlie  eye  came  to  the  s,  raised  in 
the  mind  the  idea  ot  a  sibilant,  and  thus  rendered  the  sibi- 
ijant  itaelf  a  superfiuoui  letter ;  which,  because  it  was 
mperilttoua,  would  before  long  be  omtttad,  and  thua  the 
sinarle  letter  x  would  perform  Ihe  ofBee  of  the  two  odd* 
sonants  xs.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  in  one  of 
the  oldest  inscriptions,  the  Bacchanalian  iSee  the  plate  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Diakeiibonh's  I,ivy  i.  we  have  the 
form  axoRiCRRKNT,  wheic  the  letter  in  Question  already 
hw  the  power  of  our  modem  x.  Thii  permpe  is  an  erro- 
neoue  iac*.  It  would  probably  be  more  eorrect  to  look 
upon  the  ctiumeter  In  thiawoifd  as  the  simple  pittural, 
thus:  echdeicerent,  from  wliieh  the  later  fotni  cdicfrrnt 
would  easily  flow.  A  >ibiiRn1  in  this  woid  wouUl  have 
;;iven  tile  same  offence  to  a  Roman,  as  licilovai  would  have 
done  to  a  Greek  ear.  It  should  be  recollected  too  that  the 
old  I.Atin  preposition  had  the  form  ec,  as  seen  in  erf  art, 
«tferr9,  &e.  Cfor  thua  did  Cicero  write  theee  words),  and 
that  m  aibifamt  was  added  only  befbre  the  aoonda  f,  k,  t,  or 
before  a  vowel.  An  anriiment  aeairst  the%iewwe  have 
taken  in  reference  to  the  chansje  ot  power  in  the  symbol 
raiicht  be  founded  upon  Hie  laet  that  the  Spaniards  em- 
ploy the  very  same  symbol  a  f(utturaj.  Thus  in  the 
):eo);^raphical  names  Xeres,  Xalapa,  Meiloo*  the  X  hae 
little  or  nothiDK  of  a  aibilant  ohvaeter. 

The  letter  Xwaa  the  laet  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  neither 
Y  nor  Z  beloo^nc:  to  it,  althoueh  the  majority  of  Latin 
irrammans  include  them.  On  utlecfion  however  it  will  be  \ 
admitted  that  the  wonis  in  \\hich  those  two  letters  occur  ; 
are  not  really  part  of  the  Latui  language,  but  borrowed 
ftrnn  the  Greek,  as  z^hyru*.  zona  :  or  from  some  Eastern 
eQuroB»asfiu».  Such  Ibrouaa  laehrjma,  Mytrntt  mtva, 
are  rimpTy  enota  of  mcdem  editon.  The  Romans  them- 
selves wrote  lat-rumn  or  larrima,  himm,  or  rather  hinnjn, 
and  silvii.  Hut  the  fact  that  t  was  the  final  letter  of  the 
Roman  alpliabet  is  enlablinhe  i  i  n  anecdote  in  the  Lii'e  of 
Augatttua  by  Suetonius  (c.  88),  but  the  reader  niu»t  be 
CMOAil  to  avoid  the  Mse  reading  of  Casaubon,  who,  in 
deflance  of  the  maauseiipla,  baa  substituted  •  a  for  an  ». 

The  hrterehangea  of  sb  witii  other  letten  are  aa  fbl« 
lows : — 

1.  X  with  «,  as  in  the  double  form,  already  mentioned,  of 
the  Latin  or  Greek  preposition  ex  mee, 

2.  .r  with  «c  or  »k,   See  S. 

3.  X  with  g.  Bit  in  the  Lalin  m^eo  compared  with  the 
Greek  mIosph,  wtAfug-*^  conpMwd  with  mta:^  Eng.,  and 
mix-tn*,  Latin. 

4.  X  witli  ps,  a.s  Iho  Latin  erilia  compa.red  with  the 
Greek  iiXoc-  In  the  name  \vay  we  find  an  illiterate  Ro- 
man officer  wrilmp  it>  loi  rpsi,  and  thus  too  j  -  /  ^  is 
the  superlative  of  nrnpe.  This  change  is  in  fact  only  an- 
otfier  instance  ot  the  interchan|i;e  of  jtude,  ao  common 
heiween  Greek  and  Latin.  See  C. 

B.  •  ptihifa  with  k»   Thua  {c*«c  is  probably  in  the 


first  syllable  thr  p  piiTalent  of  the  lAtin  hoftis  and  hotpet. 
Sec  d  and  N.  8o  again  hn^ta  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Greek  Varoe. 

6.  T  with  z.  Thus  in  Spanish  a  2  is  found  where  tbs 
Latin  has  an  x.  For  example,  the  Latin  WMd*  ervr.pur, 
tmve  become  in  Spuisb  eniM,  pmtt  irhenee  the  mmca  «f 
tlie  American  towoa  f^era  Crw  and  La  Pom. 

XAT  APA.    [Mexica.v  8taj*es  ] 

XAl.LK,  the  Turkish  name  of  the  s^eds  of  the  Pnckij 
(,'hnst  8  Thorn  [I^aliuriut  nrii/r.itut ..  The  jjenus  Paliurut 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rhamnaeese,  and  has  a  5-cletl 
spreading  calyx;  5  petals  •  ovate  2-celled  anthers;  aflat 
pentafional  disk :  a  S-cellea  ovary,  with  3  atyles  and  adn 
tndehiseent  fhilf,  wMeh  expands  into  a  membrane  foodo 
the  disk,  and  contniiis  a  B-celled  nut.  TTio  P .  n  tsteuliu. 
Prickly  t'hrist's  Tlioir.,  liuii  pubesveiit  braaclilets. ;  ovate, 
serrated,  smooth,  ."i-ncrved  leaves,  with  2  spines  at  th«r 
base,  the  one  erect,  the  other  hooked ;  the  flowers  few.anc 
crowded  in  umbels.  Thu  plant  is  a  shrub,  nnd  inhAitr 
the  eoeals  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  comaaon  then 
of  the  hedges,  for  wMdl  it  is  we!!  adapted,  on  account  of 
the  thick  fencse  it  forms  by  its  hraiuius  irrowiriE  r'<« 
toipether.  It  ha«  greenish  yellow  flowers,  and  irotn  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  membranous  fruit,  v  hicb  look's  lik?  i 
little  head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  it,  it  is  called 
by  the  French  Porte-chaj>eau.  The  hrancbeA  are  eaah 
bent  into  atiy  form ;  and  aa  it  ia  the  ooouBooeat  fdant  wiia 
thoma  which  grows  in  Palestine,  it  haa  1>een  euppoecd  to 
have  afforded  the  ma1etia!>  of  which  the  crown  of  thon» 
waa  made  which  uas  piMi  cd  on  the  head  of  .Ie*>us  Chrut 
Hence  the  coiuni .  ii  ii.itiie  of  this  plant.  The  s«ed«  srf 
used  by  th»'  native  doctors  of  Constantinople  in  a  vanc^ 
of  disease-s,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  hwre  teliw 
propertiea.  Tbey  are  niao  uaed  a»  a  dye- 

was  duKovered  ny  Zebe  in  1A2S!  it 
is  jirepaied  by  piadnallv  addintr  bi-Mi!plivirel  of  i  ar!>o;:  *o  t 
solution  uf  putaah  m  alcohol  till  the  alkali  u>  ncutiiJiitrd : 
by  this  operation  xantliic  acid  and  xanthate  of  pota«h  art 
funned.  The  salt  is  colourless,  and  ctyslaUiaca  m  oeedici 
of  considerable  brilliancy;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  be- 
comee  slightly  yellow,  and  has  a  cooling,  sharp,  aulphur- 
floa  tnate.  It  is  very  aoloble  in  water,  Mt  doea  no*  aiMOf^ 
it  from  the  air ;  it  is  dimetTed  by  nlcoboli  tad  ntoo^  thoni^ 

verv  slightly,  hy  sether. 

\V  hen  xanthate  of  notash  is  treated  either  with  sulphrme 
or  hydrochloric  aciu  diluted  with  about  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  xanthicneld  poiaeM 
ins  the  following  properties  is  obtained  : — 

It  resembles  an  oil,  but  is  heavier  than  water,  and,  beinr 
insoluble  in  it,  sepajates  Irom  it  ;  it  is  colourless,  anc 
remains  liquid  evi^Q  when  cooled  below  the  temperature  c 
the  air:  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  soon  covered  with  a 
white  opaque  crust ;  its  smell  is  strong  and  soaaewbat 
resembling  that  of  sulphurous  acid ;  its  taate  ia  at  first 
sour,  and  then  bitter  and  astringent :  it  reddens  litii)T>- 
paper,  and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  xmi.et 
water. 

From  the  experiments  of  Zeise  it  appears  that  this  acx^ 
conaialaof'^ 

Four  equivalents  of  sulphur  .  64 

8ix  equivalents  of  carbon  .  .  M 

Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  9 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  •  S 

Equivalent  .      .  113 

This  acid  precipitates  several  metallic  sahs  of  a  yvfiov 
colour,  and  hence  it.i  name;  this  is  especially  the  caa*  vilk 
the  aalta  of  copper  and  is  charaeteristac  ot  the  acid. 

When  the  xanthates  are  heated  they  are  decumpos»i. 
and  when  xanthate  of  pofa4i  is  subjected  to  dis'iUa'  •j',  . 
limpid  yellow  colour^  fluid  comes  over,  wliuh  Zcise  ha» 
called  .r  intfit'ic  Oil;  water  however  dissdlvi-*  a  mbsJ 
quantity  of  it :  its  taste  is  sweet  and  sharp,  but  it  doai  wt 
o:^cto  the  general  propertiea  of  an  acid ;  it  bmaa  asilha 
lue  flame,  Md  the  afomtiuu  of  much  aulptMraaa  aid  mm< 
bMH«ndd. 
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XANTHT0OXTD&  [CAumm.] 

XANTHIN.  [Madder.] 

XANTHIPPE.  [SocRATBs.] 

XANTHIPPUS.    [ Pu .NIC  Wars  1 

XANTIilTE  uonuiiU  of  a  convenes  of  tmtJl  rounded 

Einu  easily  separable  fh>m  each  other,  and  not  lwir«r 
n  «nftll  fc^ns  of  sud.  it  ooeun  ako  in  foliated  wes> 
which  are  very  fhsbte,  and  i%ndily  f«ll  into  fpraint,  some  of 
which  are  prisms  ahout  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length    It  y:<Ad<. 
by  cleavatfe  a  doubiy  obiiqi»e  pnsm,  Thu  grants  arc  kiius- 
lucent  or  tran^i  h  >  ii,  i^iil  of  a  (freyish  yellow  colour.  Hard- 
ness about  2.  Specific  gravity  3  221.  Before  tb«  blowpipe, 
with  borax,  meit^  into  a  glass,  wbidi  is  ytUom  whilt  hot, 
bat  bccaum  wlourlMi  oa  oooltng; 
AeeoHinir  to  Hr.  TbaoHtfi  vaufim  it 
Silica  .... 
Iaiw         .  •  . 

Alumina    .       .       •  » 
Peroxide  of  iron  .      .  « 
Protoiidteor 
HuniMM  . 

98-450 

It  is  found  in  a  limestone-bod  at  Amity,  Onuift  Cowtjr, 

Now  York,  United  States  of  America. 

XA'NTHIUM,  a  frenua  of  plants  mostly  refaicd  tothe 
natnral  order  Campoiita^  tut  of  which  link  fom>  m  aauU 
ordtr  oallcd  AmbnMiaoett.    Hio  gnm  XanUntiai  hn 

monoBcious  flowen; :  (h#  male  flowers  have  a  many-leaved 
involuentm,  tubular  ])ftaU,  and  a  paleaceous  receptacle  ; 
the  female  flower,  have  an  involucrutn  with  a  single  lea<i 
which  u  bilocular.  and  embm  "m  2  flowers  without  petals. 
The  ipeoiM  are  herbs. 

JLttrwuaiium,  the  Le«er  Boidock  of  Enp^lish  botanists, 
b  «  naked  plant,  with  the  tower  leaves  cordate,  3-lob«d. 
toothed,  and  3-nerved.  It  is  found  on  roadsides  and 
in  cultivated  places  in  Great  Britain  and  otiier  parts  of 
Furope.    X.  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

It  has  entire  or  3-lol)ed  leaves,  and  is  coveied  with  3- 
foilnd  qrines.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  is  eonetimu 
used  as  a  yellow  dye;  h«Me  the  generic  nMM»  Pnm 
Ka>9ot,  yellow. 

(Koch,  Fhra  Qermanica ;  Bunieft,  Outlines.) 
XANTHO,  Dr.  Leach's  name  lot  a  genus  of  Brachyiirous 
Ci  ustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  amoni;  his  Qm- 
cerieua  Ar^ut»\lh^TtcAMcmw'\t  between  the  geaei*  Xo* 
g^toma  and  Cmarodhu. 

Generic  Character. — Canipaee  v«tj  wide,  but  never 
regularly  ovoVd.  and  with  but  little  convexity;  its  surface 
^ciK-nilly  entirely  fioiizuntal  transversely,  and  not  curvt:<l 
in  its  lon^ritudmal  direction,  except  on  the  anterior  portion. 
Fi  oni  oixlmarily  advance.!,  lamellar,  and  neai Iv  honcontal ; 
a  narrow  fissure  divides  it  into  two  lobes,  the  tMMder  of 
wluch  is  more  or  lew  notched  in  the  middle.    The  tbit* 
present  nothing  remarkable,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
crabs  and  of  Zozymus.   The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
fi\ni|)ace  are  generally  prolonged  mucli  less  backward 
than  ill  the  preceding  genem  of  Cancer iem  Arxmes,vndi 
only  reach  ordinarily  to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
genital  region,  so  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  oarapace 
IS  8<»«ely  more  extended  than  the  posterior  portioa.  The 
later<Kpo*terior  borders  are  nearly  always  long,  straight, 
ajid  directed  much  leas  obliquely  inwards  than  in  the  pre- 
cediiii;  genera.    The  an(rtnniry /ussfls  are  narrow,  trans- 
vei-sal.  and  separated  by  a  delicate  partition.    The  ba-.ilary 
joint  of  the  eofternul  antennee  is  placed  a*  in  the  Zozijmi, 
but  is  in  general  shorter.  The  external  jew^eet  present 
nothingpartieular.  Tlw  Htnwi  pkutrm  is  hiehMd  to 
oval.   The  anterior  feet  are  strong,  and  in  general  unequal 
in  the  male ;  the  claws  are  sometimes  pointed,  sometinies 
rounded,  but  never  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape,  as  in  the 
Xozymt ;  as  in  all  the  precedintr  K^nera,  they  are  black  or 
tieep  brown.   The  succeeding  leet  are  moderate,  mwe  or 
leM  compressed,  and  terminated  by  a  vtrv  short  tarsus, 
eurmed  imli  a  single  homy  nail.  IIm  «MoMm  preaents 
seven  ssgmnts  in  the  feiule,  and  in  gsnsfsl  fm  ia  tiM 
inAle. 

Gfof: !  oifti'til  Distrihuti'  !  Th-  Miocie-.  are  nnmerous, 
aJ)d  spread  ui  all  seas.   M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  arranges 

§  A.  Species  whose  eampaes  is  gnnaloasor  tober* 
colxjs  above. 


m,  Ttaor  last  pairs  of  tuk  •qod.  nsither  spny  nor 

toothed. 

tt*.  Campace  covered  with  rounded  aod  isolated 

L'l        I  lntl«. 

Example,  Xanlho  hirtunmtu. 

Detcrtvtion. — Carapace  granuloiiB  and  very  strongly 
embossed  throughout  its  extent  Cteoent  Ibim  omtIv 
evofd.  LatefO«it«iior  boideie  of  the  earapaoe  very  nuen 

ri  iiv!  )  and  divided  into  four  obtuse  lol>ct.  '.ateru-posterior 
I  burUers  very  concave.    Pterygo«rtomian  regions  granulous 
j  and  holl()w<'d  with  small  liirrows,  wliuh  are  conlirmed 
[  with  the  notches  of  the  latero-«ntehor  borders.   Feet  mo- 
derate and  oompres&ed.  Body  entirely  Ottvenid  tsritli  onaL 
stiff  baits.  Lcnrth  about  wen  linek 
looaMy^The  Red  Sea. 

(<••,   Carapsce  covered  with  small  ti<bercles  con- 
joined in  double  rows  and  having  a  worm- 
eaten  a«pect. 
Example,  Xantho  vermtcuiattu. 
Descrtption. — CarapSM  iiardly  convex,  stroufhr  en* 
bossed,  and  pitssaltnK  on  tneh  — boesment  a  gtwC  nam- 
ber  of  Qnltea  tDbereles,  so  as  to  form  lines  which  are 
elevated  and  carved  as  it  werr  rai  v.n  h  ^icli  ,  which  uuile 
in  their  turn  and  give  the  carapace  tt  worui-taten  npj>i-ar- 
ance.    Latero-antenor  lionlen*  divided  into  four  lolies  with 
triaoi^ular  teeth,  whose  borders  are  dentitated:  latero- 
poeterior  borders  concave.   Front  very  much  inclined ;  a 
namm  and  dce^  notoh  tovrards  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
Iwrder  of  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet.  Feet 
with  the  appearance  of  1  ■  .  il:  verm-eaten,  both  above  and 
externally;  first  pair  niotitialt  and  rounded  abo\e;  claws 
furrowed;  I'oui'  Ia.st  pairs  of  feet  with  the  upper  border 
bwnchant  ami  hairy.    Lenj;th  about  two  luches.  Colour 
wtntUi.  (M.  K.) 

a  a.  Four  last  pairs  of  teetii  netthar  apiaf  asr 
toothed.   (Carapace  tuberculous.) 
Example,  XiiTithd  Reynaudti. 

Deacrtpiton. — Caiapace  with  very  distinct  and  emboMsed 
regions,  tuberculous  throuj.'hout  its  whole  extent,  slightly 
convex,  stiODgiv  tniocated  behind  and  covered  with  tu- 
bercles whieh  «>  not  project  much.   Front  divided  inta 
two  sinuous  and  truncated  lobea ;  lateto^terior  liorden 
reaching  only  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  ^onoachal 
region,  and  armed  with  lour  large  triangular  and  tut)er- 
culous  teeth;  latero-postenor  borders  iiliglitly  concave  and 
VMfy  /ong;  anterior  feet  with  a  swollen  ap|)o&ran(  e  and 
eavered  internally  and  externally  with  large  rounded 
tutiereica ;  elaws  pointed ;  succeeding  feet  slender,  rather 
long,  and  carr}'ing  on  the  upper  border  of  their  third  joint 
a  row  of  six  or  seven  large  teeth.   Inferior  sariace  of  the  ' 
body  manulous,     Length  ahout  two  inches  and  n  lialf. 
Colour  red  uungled  witti  yelJow  and  white. 
Locality.  -  The  Indian  Ocean.   (M.  E.) 
^  B.   Species  whose  carapace  is  not  covered  either 
Y>ith  granulations  or  tut>ercles. 
b.   Hands  and  four  last  pairs  of  feet  without 

a  trenchant  crest  on  their  upper  border. 
6*.    Carapace  embossed  and  dotled  Ifinniijli 
out  ita  extent  <it«  latero-antenor  borderii 
strongly  toothed). 
Sxampic,  XatUAo  tmpremu. 

Desmpf  lofi.—Oaimpaee  hardly  convex  and  covered  with 
embossments  whose  surface  is  unequal  and  dotted.  Front 
slightly  inclined  and  divided  into  four  rounded  lobes,  the 

two  middle  of  '  IiIlIi  are  laive  and  projecting,  and  the  two 
lateral  ones  very  *m^l.  Latero-auterior  borders  taking 
their  ongin  much  Mon  the  level  of  the  orbit,  not  pro- 
longed bejood  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  genital 
reijioo,  ana  divided  into  fbor  iacse  nNtBded  lobes.  An- 
terior feet  short,  stout,  and  dotted ;  a  great  bi-lobate 
tubercle  on  the  inner  border  of  the  carpus:  hands  present- 
ing neither  tubercles  nor  spines ;  claws  pointed  and 
rounded  at  the  end  ;  four  last  ^rs  of  feet  rounded  above. 
Length  two  or  three  inenss.  udonr  jdlnsr,  wariMd  witn 
red. 

Locality.— TtM  Ide  of  France.  ( M.  E.) 

6**.  Carapnee  embossed  eateriorly.  but  flat 
on  its.  posterior  half  (its  latero-antenor 
boniers  strongly  t00lkiS4)» 

Example,  Xantho  iivtdut. 

DeKnjilion . — Upper  surface  of  the  carapace  remarkably 
ennvss :  lower  border  of  the  opcninn;  of  the  internal  omm 
«i'  ttombit  advancing  to  tiie  level  «l  Ibi  fsmth  joinTof 
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Um  nlenMl  antenna.  Latero-aiiteior  borden  of  the  cara- 
pace dividiil  into  four  teeth;  anterior  feet  mcxiiTate  ;  linml 
rounded  above  ;  upper  border  of  the  four  last  pairs  of  feet 
rounded,  furnislu'd  with  a  great  number  of  small  tubercles 
and  ver)'  hair}'.  Length  about  three  incheti  Colour 
teddiah  yellow. 
XoGo/iiy.— The  Isle  of  France.   (M.  E.) 

Oarapace  without  notable  embossments,  even 
on  its  anterior  jiortion. 

b***i:    Lateru-anterior  borders  delicate  and 
deeply  out. 

Example,  Xantho  erenatut.  ' 
XkMcrip/ton.— Oarapace  mudi  nidaned  md  inooth; 
front  divided  into  two  very  wide, truneated,  lamellar  lobes, 
with  nearly  straight  edges ;  latero-anterior  borders  divided 
into  three  delicate  and  nearly  sc^uare  lobes,  followed  by  a 
fourth  triangular  tooth.    Anterior  leet  very  unequal  and 
moderate  ;  claws  sUghtly  compressed  and  curved  inwards 
and  downwards.    Succeeding  feet  nearly  as  in  the  jure- 
ceding  specie.^,  but  more  slender.   Lenrat  aboat  10  Imce.. 
Xooa<i4i>->Tbe  coasts  of  Peru.  (M.  B.) 
ft***tt.  Latero-anterior  borden  thiek  and  entire,  or 
only  jirivst'titinc:  two  or  three  tubeides, 
which  hardly  project  at  all. 
Example,  Xanthn  Gaudicfiuuilii. 
Detcnption. — Front  slightly  advanced,  very  narrow,  and 
deeply  divided  into  four  rounded  and  very  projecting  lobes, 
fienemi  form  doeely  reiembitng  Xmtko^ondm,  Length 
about  two  inches. 
Lofa/i<y.— Chili.    (M.  E.^ 
6  b.   Hands  and  four  la&t  pairs  of  feet  furniiihed  above 
with  a  longitudinal  creiL 
Bnmple,  Xantho  incittu. 

DMcrtp/ton.— External  lurflice  of  the  handa  ftiraialMd 
with  many  horizontal  rows  of  small  tubercles.  Carapace 
verjr  wide,  slightly  convex,  strongly  embossed,  and  pre- 
senting on  the  stomachal  and  hepatic  regions  many  small 
transversal  crests.  Front  scarcely  inclined,  and  divided 
into  four  rounded  lobes,  the  two  external  of  which  are  very 
imaU.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  divided 
into  flmr  teeth,  the  two  first  of  which  are  rounded  and 
COmpresied,  and  the  two  last  triangular  and  carinated 
above.  Anterior  feet  granuloua.  Length  about  an  inch. 
Some  hairs  on  the  carapace  and  on  the  wML 

Locality. — Australasia.    (M.  E.) 

We  illustrate  the  genus  by  Xantho Jloridus,  which  is  oom« 
ffl  m  oa  the  EngUah  and  Fkeoch  coa^  about  two  ineliea  an 
length,  of  a  redoiah  bnmn  ooloiir,  with  black  dawi. 


Xantho  flnndiu. 
a,  Eitenul  jaw  foot :  k,  ralernal  antenna. 

N.B.  Therp  are  fossil  t  xamplcs  of  this  cenus. 
XANTHOCHYMUS,  :i  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Guttifers.    It  ii  by  some  botanists 
referred  to  the  ^nus  Stalagmitis  [SraLAOiimeJi  Ikom 
iriiidi  it  differs  m  its  henaanhrodite  flowen^  and  ib 
being  dispoeed  m  tvt  mtadles.  Hum  qtectaa  of 


East  Indian  plants  hare  been  described  under  'Xantho- 
chynius  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  Of  these  the  X.  ptctortut  b 
the  most  important.  This  plant  is  the  A',  tmctortui  oi 
Linnaeus.    It  has  lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  wnnkied 

KlioicB,  and  fhiit  I  4  ■ceded.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eait 
diea,  In  taUcfi  among  the  Cirear  Momitains.  It  is  a 
larpe  tree  with  white  flowers  and  a  yellow  fruit  resemblinj: 
the  oranee.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  nativ  es,  and  is  ver) 
inviting  to  the  eye,  though  the  flavour  i>  not  pleaAant  to  i 
European  taste.  When  oearljr  ripe  the  fruit  is  filled  «ith 
a  resinous  juice,  of  the  fftnwiteilftit  Of  cream,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour*  and  hanng  acrid  mopertiea  ainilnr  to  the 
gambui^e.  It  is  fmpeifiKtW  soluUe  in  piroof  sairit  ani 
less  so  in  water,  but  in  alkaline  solutions  more.  It  makes 
a  pretty  good  water-colour,  either  alone  lor  yellow,  or  with 
blues  to  form  a  green.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  s<ini< 
of  the  vegetable  secretion  known  in  the  market  as  gam- 
boge is  the  pioduee  of  this  plant.  The  gamboge  )  leldcd 
by  Gcreinin  tain  the  Sum  of  rolls;  ihatltom  aanthorhy 
mns  is  in  null  granular  brittle  pieces,  and  ia  kaa  -wtkaA 
both  as  a  colour  and  as  a  purgative. 
I  Don  s  Miller :  Lindley,  Nat.  Syttem.) 
XANTHOMIZ.\.  [Xanthomvza.] 
X^VNTUOMYZ^  the  correct  fwm  of  Zantbokba. 
which  last  ia  ued  bjr  hb.  Swmmua  and  the  cntekgoas 

generally.   

XANTHOFHTLL.  It  is  wdl  known  fliat  in  antnnm 
the  foliage  of  many  forest -trees  becomes  of  a  bneht 
yellow  colour,  which,  atcoiding  to  Benelius,  is  ov*ing  Xo 
liie  replacement  of  the  green  eolourinc  matter  of  the 
leaves,  or  Chlonnphyil,  by  a  peculiar  ye"«iw  colouring- 
matter  which  he  calls  Xanthopkyll.  Tlie  properties  ef 
thk  an,  that  it  iaa  lattjr  wbatancc  oCndeepycUow  coicat, 
which  nclta  between  TOO*  and  120^  Fshr. ;  it  is  inMrfaUe 
in  water,  but  dissolves  copicnihlv  in  alcohol  and  »ther;  iU 
solution  exposed  to  air  and  light  is  rapidly  Itleaehed; 
alkalis  dissolve  it  sparingly;  the  solution,  wfiich  i'.  of  a 
yellow  colour,  is  also  destroyed  by  the  action  of  ligtU. 

XANTHOPROTEIC  ACllX  Accoidhig  to  MnldM;  tUi 
add  is  fimned  when  albunen  or  a^f  otfigr  notcin  eooi- 
poond  is  digested  in  nitrie  acid ;  these  dKseaim  irith  ^ 
escape  of  azotic  gas,  and  yield  a  yel1ow-ci./laafcd  tflilltlfllfc 
while  oxalic  aeiil  and  amniuina  are  I'ornied. 

Two  equivalents  ol'  protein,  1  of  water,  and  2  of  nitne 
acid  yield  3  of  oxalic  acid,  2  of  ammooiat  and  1  of  xantho 
proteic  acid.  AAer  being  wadicd  with  boiUng  water,  this 
acid  exista  aa  n  taitckM  cnofc-ydlow  powder,  which 
combines  with  adds  as  perftetfy  as  with  bases ;  its  coas- 
pounds  with  the  latter  dis.solvc  in  water,  and  invc  dark-mi 
coloured  solutions.  This  acid  con.sists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  ami  aznte,  combined  with  water. 

XANTHOKHl'ZA,  a  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Ranunculaceie  and  the  tribe  Pleoniem.  It 
has  a  calyx  composed  of  S  dceidoous  aepels;  5  pet«k: 
2  to  3-eeeded  carpels,  but  the  seeds  are  usually  solitsiy 
from  abortion.  Tnere  is  but  one  species  of  this  genu*.. the 
Xmithorhiz  i  nptijolui,  which  is  a  small  shnib,  with  irre- 
gularly pinnate  leaves,  with  5  to  7  leaflets  winch  i.v 
deeply  serrated.  The  flowcn^  are  small  and  dark  piu|t*e. 
and  arranged  in  branched  racemes,  which  are  pcnaakici, 
and  arise  with  the  leaves  from  the  scaly  buds.  The  fcds 
are  creeping,  and  of  a  yellow  coloar,  hence  the  ftcoenc 
name.  It  is  a  native  oi  North  America  from  Vireinia  t. 
Georgia,  where  it  grows  on  the  shady  l)anks  of  tivers,  a">i 
is  commonly  known  \i\  the  name  of  tjt //oii-n,u! .  Tiw 
bark  of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  in  Amencs 
as  a  tonic,  but  the  plant  has  also  aciid  picpeitica. 

The  yellow-root  will  grow  in  my  COmBOO  garden  soil 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  the  suckers,  which  C 
throws  out  m  cu  at  abundance. 

XANTIiORN  UiS,  the  generic  name  used  by  Brissoos»>l 
Cuvier  lor  certain  Orioles.    The  fCDCriC  ChMM  ' 
in  the  article  STURNiOiBt  p.  174. 

The  BaUimoreOriei*,ittOd^BiAm,yiTSi 

I>Kignyrtew.'— Tail  nearly  even.  MnU, 

neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black ;  the  lateral 
orantje  at  the  summit.    I,eni;th  seven  incht?». 

Female  and  )'<)unfx. —  Pale  orange;  the  bnck 
mottled  with  yellow,  and  the  tail  orange. 

Locality,  Habits,  .v< .  I  hese  brilliant  Urda  arriTC  in  fti 
United  Stataa  fiom  South  America  vcijr  early  in  Mst. 
The  nnica  eooM  int.  Thdrnnluinltteteawnineltow.aBk' 
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thev  whistle  loud  and  cleM ;  but  thejr  arc  great  numiea, 
ana  catoti  up  the  note  of  any  bird  that  coDcs  nigh  theiB* 
Their  food  connate  principally  of  imall  caterpillars,  beetleii 
eimieeft,  and  other  inaeeti,  but  neither  young  peaa  nor 
fiiiit  come  amisB  to  them. 

'  There  is  nothinr,'  sayt  Nuttall,  '  more  remarkable  in 
the  whole  instinct  of  our  Golden  Robin  than  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  fabrication  of  ita  neat,  which  ia,  in  Ikct,  a 
penduKMu  eylindrie poveh  of  tve  to  mmn  indies  in  depth, 
usually  suspended  from  neir  the  exticiiiities  of  the  high 
drooping  branches  of  trees  (snch  as  the  elm,  the  pear,  or 
apple-free,  wild-chern,',  weepinsj-willow,  tulip-tree,  or  but- 
ton-wood). It  is  begun  by  firmly  fastening  natural  strings 
of  the  flax  of  the  silk-weed  {Asclepias),  or  swamp-holyhock 
{Hibiteut  paluttri$\  or  stout  artificial  threads,  round  two 
or  more  forked  twigs,  corresponding  to  the  intended  width 
and  depth  of  the  neat.  With  the  same  matetiala,  willow- 
down,  or  any  accidental  Tavellines.  strings,  tlwead,  sewing- 
silk,  tow,  or  wool,  that  may  l)c  lyintT  near  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  or  round  the  grat^  of  trees,  they  interweave 
and  Tabricate  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  intended ; 
towards  the  bottom  of  which  they  place  the  real  nest,  made 
chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse  and  cow  hair,  sometimes, 
in  defect  of  hair,  lining  the  interior  with  a  mixbire  of 
slender  strips  of  smooth  vine-bark,  and  rarely  with  a  few 
feathers,  the  whole  being  of  a  considerable  thickness,  and 
more  or  less  attached  to  the  external  pouch.  Over  the 
top,  the  leaves  as  they  grow  out  form  a  verdant  and  agree- 
able canopy,  defending  the  young  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Tb«e  ia  BometinM  a  considerable  difference  in  the  manu- 
Ikcture  of  these  ncsta,  aa  well  aa  in  the  materiak  which  enter 
into  their  composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally 
adepts  at  this  sort  of  labour,  and  I  have  seen  the  female- 
alone  perform  the  whole  without  any  assistance,  and  the 
male  also  complete  this  Ial>orious  task  nearly  without  the 
aid  of  his  consort,  who  however  in  general  is  the  princi- 
pal worker.  I  have  observed  a  neat  made  almost  wholly 
of  tow,  which  was  laid  out  for  the  convenience  of  a  male 
bird,  who  with  this  aid  completed  his  labour  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  frequently  sung  in  a  very  ludicrous  man- 
ner while  his  mouth  was  loaded  with  a  mass  larger  than 
his  head.  So  eager  are  they  to  obtain  fibrous  nuterials, 
thattbcy  will  leanlytug  at  and  «▼«! untie  hard  knotamde 


of  tow.  In  Audubon's  magnificent  plates,  a  nest  is  repre- 
sented as  formed  outwardly  of  the  long  moes  {Tiltandtim 
utneoides) ;  where  this  alwunds,  of  course  the  labour  of 
obtaimog  materials  must  be  greatly  abridged.  The  author 

likewise  remarks  that  the  whole  fabric  consists  almost 
entirely  of  this  material,  loosely  interwoven,  without  any 
warm  lininK,  a  labour  which  our  ingenious  artist  seems 
aware  would  be  superiluous  in  the  warm  forests  of  the 
lower  Mibsissippi.  A  female,  which  I  observed  attentively, 
carried  off^  to  her  nest  a  piece  of  lamp-wick  10  or  12  ftet 
long.  This  long  string  and  many  other  shorter  ones  were 
left  hanenng  out  for  about  a  week  before  both  the  ends 
were  wattled  into  the  sides  of  the  nest.  Some  other  little 
birds,  making  use  of  similar  materials,  at  times  twitched 
these  flowing  end«,  and  generally  brought  out  the  bunr 
Baltimore  (mm  her  nest  in  great  anger.'  {Manual  qf  tlu 
Ornithology  <^ the  United  States  and  qf  Canada.) 

The  fbnr  or Ive  white  eggs  are  faintly  tinged  with  bluish, 
and  marked,  chiefly  at  the  larger  enti,  thoui^h  sometimes 
scatteringly,  with  straggling  serpentine  dark  brown  lines 
and  spots,  and  fainter  hair^«treaks,  looking  sometimes 
almost  like  real  hair,  and  occasionally  lined  only  and 
without  spots,  according  to  Nuttall,  who  says  that  the  eggs 
which  he  had  seen  dud  not  resemble  Wilson's  figure; 
though  they  may  vary  much.  Period  of  incubation  fourteen 
days,  according  to  Audubon,  who  states  that  in  Louisiaiia, 
where  they  arrive  early  in  the  spring,  they  frequently  rear 
two  broods  in  the  season. 

XANTHOXYLA'CEiE.  a  natural  Older  of  planta  bo- 
lon^ng  to  Lindley's  Gynobasic  group  of  po^pelaloua 
Exogena.  Itpoasessesthe  following  essentia  cnaracters : — 
The  flowers  are  unisexual  and  regular ;  the  calyx  in  three, 
four,  or  five  divisions;  the  petals  visually  oC  the  siame 
number  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  usually  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  sometimes  absent ;  the  {Mtivation  is  gene- 
rally twisted  and  convolute;  the  stamens  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  the  number,  and  arise  ttam 
around  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  abortive  carpels ;  in  the 
female  flowers  they  are  either  absent  or  very  impierfect ; 
the  ovary  is  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  carpels  as  there 
are  petals,  or  of  a  smaller  number;  the  carpels  are  either 
distinct  or  more  or  less  combined ;  there  are  mostly  twn 
ovules  in  each  cell,  som^mes  four ;  the  styles  are  mora  or 
kMCOoUiiiNdiaccoiding  to  tiie  eohemaor  thacaipda. 


P.  C  No.  1787. 


:ylum  ptnvU. 

1,  Bfuch  .wltli  WaTf*.  lowtn,  M»d  (ratti  2,  torn  en  t^ftrntti;  8.  BkW 
Sowat ;  4,  Mallivd  «afMlM{     fMMtolSMVt  6,  nciion  or  trail. 

the  fruit  is  either  membianoiia  or  in  the  form  of  a  banjr, 
sometimes  having  flfora  two  to  Hve  cells,  and  sometimea 
•onsisting  of  several  drupes  or2-valved  capsules,  of  which 
the  sarcocarp  is  fleshy,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the 
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endocaxp ;  the  seeds  are  solitary  or  twin,  ptndnlous,  usu- 
ally smooth  and  shining  with  a  tcitaceous  integument; 
the  embryo  lies  in  the  midst  ol"  a  fleshy  aJbuinen,  the 
radicle  is  superior,  and  the  cotykdoiw  ovate  or  flat.  The 
•pecies  of  puinta  belonging  to  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  exstipulate,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves  ftmuthed 
with  pellucid  dots.  Tlie  flowere  are  either axiilwy  or  ter* 
nunaf,  and  coloured  grey,  green,  or  pink. 

The  plants  in  this  order  were  iiu  iuded  originally  by 
Jussieu  in  liis  Terebintacea;.  Tliey  were  first  separated 
by  Martins  and  Nees  under  llie  order  Xanthoxylea^,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Adrien  de  Jussieu.  On  the 
affinities  of  this  difficult  order  Adriea  de  Jussieu  has  the 
following  remarks The  place  originally  assipM(L«id 
for  a  long  time  preserved,  for  most  or  the  genera  of  Xtn> 
thox)  lact'be,  proves  bufficifiitly  how  near  the  affinity  is  be- 
tween them  and  what  used  to  becail«d  Terebintaceae.  If, 
with  BrowTi  and  Kunlh,  the  latter  are  divided  into  >everal 
Oideni  Xanthoxylacese  will  be  most  immeduitcly  allied  to 
Bttiaeneee  and  CoonaracesE^  agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  genera  with  a  umple  fhiitt  and  with  the  Utter  in  those 
with  a  compound  one.  Notwithihmding  the  distance 
which  usually  intervenes  in  classifications  between  Auran- 
fiaeeai  and  Terebnitacea',  there  are  iRvtitlieless  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  them;  Coirca  dc  Serra  has 
pointed  out  a  paji^age  from  one  to  the  other  through 
Cookia.  Kunth,  in  new-modelling  ttie  genus  Amjrhst  and 
in  considering  it  the  type  of  a  diatinet  i»d«i;  jn^eota  its 
near  affinity  with  Aurantiacese ;  we  cannot  utiwbiv  be 
surprised  at  the  existence  also  of  relations  bet  .v  l^u  the 
latter  and  Xantiioxylacea'.  A  mixture  of  bitter  and  aro- 
matic prjiieijjies,  the  presence  of  receptacles  ol"  Oil,  that  are 
scattered  over  every  part*  which  give  a  pellucid  dotted  ap- 
pearance to  the  lMTea»  and  which  cover  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  with  opaque  epa«Me.— all  these  characters  cive  the 
two  fkmilies  a  conaiaerabie  degree  of  analogy.  This  has 
already  been  indicated  by  Jussicu  in  speaking  of  Toddalia, 
and  in  his  remarks  ujxjn  the  famiiieb  of  Aurantiaceii^  and 
TerebinlacL'ii' ;  and  it  is  continued  hy  the  continual  mix- 
ture ill  all  large  herbaria  of  unexamined  plants  of  Terebin- 
taceoe,  Xanthoxylaces,  and  Aorantiaceie.  The  fruit  of 
the  Aurantiaceae  is  however  extremely  different;  their 
seeds  resembling,  as  they  do,  Terebintacese,  are  on  that 
very  account  at  variance  with  Xanthox^laceai,  but  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  further  point  of  affinity  between  them 
and  some  Uutaceoua  plants  w  Inch  are  destitute  of  albumen. 
Unisexual  flowers,  fruit  separating  into  distinct  cocci,  seeds 
solitarv,  or  twin  in  these  cocci,  encleaing  ft  usually  smooth 
•ad  bmekish  integument,  which  is  even  sometimes  hol- 
lowed out  on  its  inner  edge ;  a  fleshy  albumen  surroundinfj: 
an  embryo,  the  radicle  of  wliich  is  superior, — are  all  points 
of  analos^y  between  Xanthoxylaceoe  and  Euphorbiaceie, 
paj  tiLiiUirly  between  those  which  have  in  their  male  flowers 
from  lour  to  eight  stamens  inserted  round  the  rudiment  of 
a  pistil,  and  in  the  female  flowers  cells  with  two  suspended, 
UMaUjr  collateral  ovab.  Finally  several  Xanthoxylaceous 
ptants  fatvt  in  their  habit,  and  especially  in  their  foliage, 
a  marlnft  lesemblance  to  the  Ash.  The  dici-Lious  flowers 
of  FraxinuB,  its  ovary,  the  two  cells  of  wluch  are  com- 
pressed, having  a  single  style,  two  ovules  in  the  inside  and 
scales  on  the  outside,  and  which  finally  changes  into  a 
samara,  which  is  1-celled  and  l-seeded  by  abortion, — all 
establish  certain  points  of  oontaet  twtween  PteLea  and 
naxinus.'  (Lindle]^  Aii/.  Sjftt.,  p.  135.) 

The  species  of  jCanthoxylaces  are  found  chiefly  in 
America,  especially  in  the  tropical  parts.  A  few  ot'  the 
species  are  found  in  Alnca,  in  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Madagascar,  in  India  and  China.  One  only  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland. 

All  this  order  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  possess  aromatic 
and  pungent  properties.  The  opecies  which  are  best  known 
and  used  on  account  of  these  jiropcities  luOong  to  the 
genera  Xattthoxylum,  Brucea,  I'teUa,  Toddaiia,  aixl  Ail- 
anthui.  The  faUovriiK  an  the  caentbl  ebaiMteB^T  these 
genera:— 

XanAoaeyUm.  Calyx  S-  4-  5-parted,  with  an  equal 


'  of  petals  and  stamens ;  the  styles  eaual  in  number 
to  the  earpels,  distinct  or  connected  at  the  apex;  tlie 

carprls  1-5,  nessiie  or  stipitate,  2-valved,  1-  24CCaed;  the 
leaves  simple,  ternate,  and  unequally  pinnate. 

liruceu.  Tlie  calyx  4-parted ;  4  petals,  4  stamens;  4 
styles  disUocii  4  dmpes,  1-eeededi  the  ieavsa  unequally 


PuUa.  The  ca.yx  4-  5-parted;  the  petals  Vm 
stamens  4-5,  the  fruit  compressed,  2-  S-celled  ;  the  ci  ll* 
l-seeded,  turbid  in  the  centre,  each  cell  expanded  loto  aa 
orbicular  reticulated  wing;  Hit  kftTtS  aioAlf  Of  ,tkni^ 
sometimes  of  five  leaflets. 

Taddalia.  The  calyx  Moothed;  the  petals  S,  the 
trtiHPfP^  S,  the  stigma  almost  sessile,  peltate ;  the  fiait 
fleshy,  S-furrowed,  ^-celled ;  the  cells  l<eeeded ;  '* 
trifoliate ;  the  Dslo  Mid  fooiale  flomn  on 

branclu». 

Ailanthut.  The  flowers  polygamous,  the  calyx  5>dcl^ 
the  petals  5 ;  the  stamens  10,  unequal ;  the  styles  34, 
rising  from  Uie  DOtdwa  of  the  ovarice;  the  carpels 

tonKue-eluped,  compressed,  membranous,  tumid  in  the 
miodle,  1-celled,  l-seeded ;  the  seeds  compressed,  albumsa 
absent,  the  leaves  uncoually  pinnate. 

The  species  of  Xuntnoxylum  are  trees,  or  shrubs  with 
the  petioles,  leaves,  and  branches  usually  furnished  with 
pricluea.  like  the  whole  order  to  which  they  iMilonfcthay 
poiie^  aBoaatie  and  pungent  properties,  and  are  oern 
m  the  oouotriea  urben  ttaeiy  grow  under  tlM  aaae  sf 
Peppers. 

A.  /i  axineum  has  unequally  pinnated  h  aves  with  four 
or  five  pairs  of  ovate  obsuletely  serrulated  leaflets,  terete 
unarmed  pKetioles,  stipular  prickles,  and  axillary  cuivmU. 
This  plant  is  a  tree  attaining  ahei^  of  fourteen  or  hlteea 
feet,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Neifn  America  fiOBB  Gaoads 
to  Virginia.  The  bark  of  this  tree  and  its  capsular  fruit 
have  a  hot  acrid  taste,  and  are  much  used  as  a  remedy  for 
the  toothache  :  it  is  on  tliis  account  called  toothacht  tree, 
and  this  name  is  now  applied  to  all  the  qtecies  of  Xaa- 
thoxylum.  A  tiiieUtre  oTtlM  baric  is  recornmeiided  »a 
remedy  m  rheumatism, 

X  nyemaU  is  a  native  of  Braol,  in  the  provineos  of  9t 
Catherine  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  has  w  hite  flowen; 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  3  or  0  pairs  of  obovat*. 
blunt,  crcnati -sei  inted,  nc.irly  sessile  leaflets.  wJiich 
glandular  on  the  margins;  the  rachis  hardly  winged;  the 
flowers  in  racemose  panicles.  This  tree  ia  eall«l  CSoes- 
tniMo  in Biasil, and  the nativea make powdmd 
the  bark  for  the  eer^aclie.  The  wood  ia  also  good  eai 
useful  for  many  purposes. 

A'.  Btidi  uti^a  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  feidiit 
It  is  armed  Nvilli  -mall  incur-. ed  piiekle*,  and  ha*  un- 
equally or  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  5  or  ti  pairs  c: 
unequal  ovato-lanceolate,  entire,  acuminate,  smooth  lcal> 
lets.  It  is  called  ia  India  Budrung,  and  the  nattvee  ost 
the  seeds,  wtdeh  hare  a  warm  spicy  flavoor*  nedmaallj. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  si/c  of  a  pea,  and  tha  OUter  COSt 
contains  an  exceedingly  fra^rranl  balsam. 

X.  Kheita  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  part>  of  tif 
coast  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  large  spreading  tre«.  s:- 
taining  a  height  of  90  feet.  It  is  armed  with  pnckles,  aad 
has  abruptly  pinnate  leavesi  with  B  or  16  pain  of  lanceo- 
late, falcate,  smooth,  entire  leaflets,  all  nearly  eqiud  is 
size.  The  iii.rijie  capsules  of  the  fruit  resemble  bfrr-- 
and  have  an  niomatic  taste  similar  to  the  skin  of  a  oi 
orange.  Tlie  seeds  are  aromatic  also  and  acrid,  n-s*  n::  .r^ 
black  pepper.  The  bark  has  also  the  same  propc.-tiOk 
with  a  oitter  principle  added.  In  the  Telinsa  lancosfi 
this  tiee  ia  eaiied  BJtUm  wumn,  which  means  CouaeiHies. 
and  it  is  under  the  bmuihai  of  tUa  tree  tiwt  the  V3I 
people  assemble  tn  discuss  all  flHllanof  public  inten^^ 

A.  emarginutum  is  a  nstive  of  Cuba  and  Jamaiva.  ft 
is  unarmed,  and  has  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  wifli  1 
3  pairs  of  ovate,  emarnnate  leaflets.  It  is  a  tree  aU,«: 
20  feet  in  height,  wltb  the  branches  tnelioing  to  tbr 
Bound*  On  bumiog  tlje  wood  of  this  tiee«  tM  wmkt 
M  exceedingly  odorirarous,  and  is  supnoaad  to  Ittee  bssa 
the  origin  of  the  fine  scent  which  UoluabttB  paiieitsA 
before  discovering  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  other  species  of  Xanthoxj  lum  possess  srs- 
matic  properties,  and  are  used  isu  condiments  or  medicinn 
where  they  grow.  The  capaahn  and  seeds  of  X.  kotttit. 
called  tej-bM  by  the  natives,  are  uaed  in  India  for  intoi:- 
cating  fish,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  FaghurA  oi  An- 
cenna.  In  Japan  the  capsules  of  A'.  pij*ritum  are  usfi 
as  a  substitute  for  pepper.  The  fniits  of  many  of  ;> 
species  are  also  held  to  be  antidotes  to  the  action 
poisons  on  the  system,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tis: 
the  secretions  of  these  ptants  would  be  found  vahmbt 
stimulant  remedies  in  many  diseases.  The  hardv  spr.r< 
will  grow  in  the  open  ek  ia  thia  oountiy,  and  an  vc 
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he  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  «lips  of  the  roots,  which 
should  first  be  planted  m  pots  and  placed  m  ji  hot-bed 
till  the  younc:  plants  are  strong  enoiit;h  to  be  removed. 

The  species  of  Hnicca  possessing  medicinal  properties 
arc  the  fi.  antidyieiitericu  and  B.  Sumatrana.  Tne  former 
q^cciea  k  a  nahve  of  Abymnia,  and  is  knowD  by  its  ^lite 
entire  leafleta,  which  are  clothed  witii  iwty  tiIII  on  the 
nerves  beneath.  This  plant  is  known  in  Aby  ssinia  by  the 
name  of  IVmd-ginonFt.  It  is  used  in  that  country  as  a 
specific  in  ilysentcry.  It  contains  in  its  bark  an  active 
principle  called  Brucia,  which  resembles  Strychnia  in  its 
effects,  but  i!>  from  12  to  16  times  leas  energetic  than  that 
allcaloid.  The  B.  Sumatrana  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  the 
,  Moluccas,  and  China,  and  is  said  to  have  properties  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  fir«t  species. 

The  Pirlrn  Iri/o/iiita  i.s  a  native  of  North  America,  antl 
is  known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of  the  three-leavad  ash. 
It  has  comnbose  flowers,  with  three  ovate  acute  leaflets, 
the  niddfe  one  tapering  much  to  the  base.  Its  foliage 
has  an  unpleasant  smell  vid  bitter  taste,  and  the  young 
GTreen  shoots  are  used  in  infusion  as  an  anthelmintic. 
The  IVuit  i-*  tnemhranor.s  and  win<rcd.  and  is  aromatic  and 
bitter,  and  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  fur 
hops. 

The  species  of  Thddalia  are  dwuf  shniba.  with  alter- 
nate trifoliate  leaves,  fltll  of  pellucid  dots.  The  T.  am- 
leata  is  covered  with  recurved  prickles,  and  hns  ovate- 
oblong  leaflets.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
been  recorded,  and  are  found  in  various  part.s  of  the  F,a->t 
Indies,  in  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  Malabar,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  l»tter 
and  aromatic*  and  is  employed  in  India  asa  remed v  against 
the  remittent  feven  which  are  caught  In  the  jungles  of  the 
Indian  hills. 

The  species  oi  Ailanthma.rc  lajgc  trees,  and  their  timber 
is  used  lor  various  innposes  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
i^vmy.  A.  glanduiota  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, where  it  ia  ttSMi  Ailanto.  It  attains  a  height  of 
60  feet,  and  has  ttneqiialhr  pimiate  leavesi  with  the  leaflets 
eoanelV  toothed  at  the  mm,  and  furnished  with  glands 
bencatn  the  teeth.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  three  feet 
Ions;  ;  the  ilowers  are  of  awhitish  preen  colour,  and  exhale 
a  disagreeable  odour.  When  the  bark  is  wounded  it  gives 
out  a  resinous  juice,  wludi  hardens  in  a  few  days.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  bnyy*  and  is  susceptible  uf  a  ven'  tine 
polish.  This  tme  gnm  wtdl  in  England,  and  is  a  nand- 
some  addition  to  ornamental  plantations.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated hy  slips  of  the  roots. 

A.  Muhibanca  i.s  a  lar^e  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  Malabar. 
It  ha-s  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  entire  leaflets,  the  fiiiit  a 
samara  blunt  it  both  ends  and  connected  together  at  thi^ 
base.  The  u  j  I  is  used  for  making  sheaths  for  spears,  &c. 
A  reainous  juice  flows  ftom  the  bark  when  wounoed.  The 
fhiit  is  tiitoiaSed  witii  maize  and  mixed  with  rice  in  decoc- 
'.ion,  and  used  as  an  application  in  ophthalmia. 

(Don's  Miller;  Lindley,  Natural  St/nlem  ;  Buraettt  Out- 
lines of  Botany  :  Bisclioff,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.) 

X.VXTTIO'XYLUM.  [XANTHOXYLACiwt.] 

WMHUS.  [LTCIA.X 

XANTHUS  (£dveoc\  one  of  the  early  Greek  historians, 
was,  according  to  Stiidas,  a  van  of  Candaules,  and  bom 
at  Sardea.  Strabu  I  xili.,  p.  admi'-  '^  iili  other  writers, 
that  Xanthus  was  a  Lydian,  but  he  says  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  \vas  really  a  native  of  S'ardes.  As  to  the 
hroo  in  whii  h  he  lived,  we  know,  from  a  fragment  of 
Ephoruii,  that  he  was  older  than  Herodotus,  who  is  even 
s.ud  to  have  tieen  induced  by  Xanthus  to  undertake  Us 
srrcat  historical  work.  But  it  appears  that  Xanthus  cannot 
have  been  much  older  than  Herodotus,  since  Dionysius  of 
IIalicamassu»  meutions  lum  ainonf;  those  writers  who  lived 
shortly  l>efore  the  Peloponncsian  war,  and  from  one  of 
Xanthus's  own  fragments  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  his  work 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  who  reigned  from  B.c.  465  to 
425.  Hie  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he  was  bora  about  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Sardes  (by  the  lonians,  in  B.C.  490), 
R1--.0  agrees  with  these  facts.  Xanthus  wrote  a  work  on 
Lvdia  {Kvtuxa),  in  four  books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  of 
Wfiich  however  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant,  which  are 
preserved  in  &xabo  and  other  writers.  The  genuineness 
of  ttieae  firagmenta  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
because  A<henaeu8  (xii.,  p.  515)  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Artemon  of  Caasandrea.  that  Dionysius  surnamed  ScyUto- 


hfadilon  ferj^ed  a  worlr  on  I<ydia  uiidsf  the  aame  ef  3EaM* 

thus.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  Xanthus  the 
historian  cannot  be  doubted,  and  secondly,  most  of  the 
frafi^mi  I's  v.hich  are  preserved  under  his  name  bear  the 
strong  internal  evidence  of  oeing genuine;  and  lastly,  there 
are  scarcely  any  that  can  be  &mnA  q^Olious  with  oes* 
taintjr.  Dwnystns  ef  Halicanianns>  who  appeaia  to  hm 
had  the  won  of  Xanthus  before  him,  speaks  of  it  with 
hisrh  praise,  and  calls  the  author  a  man  most  intininteTy 
ac«juainted  with  the  antitnt  mythical  liistory,  and  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  tho^^e  who  had  written  on  Lydia.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  extant  fragments,  wluch  contain 
valuable  information  on  various  points,  especially  tlio 
histoiy  and  geography  of  Asia  Afiaor,  the  worli  of  Xanthus 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  merit.  One  Menippus, 
of  uncertain  date,  made  an  abridirment  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus.  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi.  1U1.<  The  fracrmeiits  of 
Xanthus's  •  Lydiaca '  are  collected  n  (  j>  uzers  '  Hi»ton- 
corum  Graecorum  antiquiaainKirura  Fragmenta,'  p. 
&c.,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  MSIlefs  •  Fragraenta  Histoncorum 
Graecorum,'  p.  36,  &e.  Some  antient  authoia  attnbnte  to 
Xanthus  a  work  on  the  Magi  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
but  the  two  fragments  whicli  are  quoted  from  it  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  work  was  the  production  of  some  late 
^mmarian. 

{Mtueum  Criiicum,  vol.  i.,  p.  80,  216;  Creoxer,  in  the 
wmlc  cited  abore.  p.  195,  &c. ;  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  p.  xx., 
&e. ;  Welcker»  in  Mode's  dtekw/t^  FkiM^  te  188^ 

p.  70.  Sec) 

XAYIER,  ST.  FRANCIS.   [Jwmmi  Ifissioin.] 

XEMA  YLarid.k,  p.  334.] 

XENtyCRATES  (Stm^STye\  *  Mti^re  of  Chalcedm, 
was  bora  &c.  396.  He  was  ortfioalljr  *  papil  of  iliscMnes^ 
the  SoeraHe  philosopher,  atMiflien  or  Plato.  The  ftw 

facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  the  loose  necount 
of  Diogenes  Lacrtins.  According  to  Diogenes  he  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Sicily.  Xenocratcn  was  naturally  of  a 
slow  understanding,  which  led  Plato  to  siy  that  Xenocrates 
required  the  spur,  out  Aristotle  the  bit.  His  temperance 
was  proof  against  all  temptation,  and  there  are  stories  of 
Ms  successfully  resisting  all  the  soHdfntiens  of  Lais  and 
Phryne.  A  story  is  also  told  of  the  Athenians  r'llrwin^ 
him  to  give  his  testimony  wthout  oath,  thougli  it  was  the 
universal  practice  to  require  a  witness  to  take  an  oath.  It 
does  not  seem  very  consistent  with  this  story  that  he  should 
have  been  once  sold  for  a  slave  by  the  Atnenians,  because 
he  could  not  pay  the  tax  which  was  imposed  on  the  net- 
oicoi,  or  resident  aliens.  Demetritn  PMlereas,  it  is  said, 
})aiJ  the  UKincv  and  released  him;  this  laudable  act  is 
also  attributed  to  the  orator  Lycurgiis.  Other  accounts  of 
his  havine:  been  ^ent  by  the  Athenians  as  ami' .  -f  dor  to 
King  Philip,  and  to  Antipater  al\er  the  Lamian  war,  are 
hardly  more  credible.  He  succeeded  Speusippus  b.c.  890 
in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  for  twenty- 
five  yeam.  A  lony  list  of  his  writings  is  given  by  Laertins. 

AN  e  know  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates,  hut  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  exhibited  his  opinions  in  a  systematic 
form,  and  not  in  dialogues  like  his  master  Plate,  to  him  is 
attnbuted  the  division  of  philosophy  into  Logic,  Ethic, 
and  Physic  (Physics^  He  principally  occupied  himseli' 
with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  dodrines  of  Plato  to 
mathematical  element  Be  assumed  tfuee  fbms  of  Being 
(oMa) — the  sensuous,  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  in- 
tellect, and  that  which  is  compounded  and  consists  in 
opinion.  In  his  doctrines  we  sec  the  tendency  of  the 
Academy  towards  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  of  number. 
Unity  and  duality  he  considers  as  the  gods  which  rule  the 
world,  and  the  soul  as  a  self-rooviiuc  number.  Other  like 
conceits  are  attributed  to  him.  xenocrates  eon^ered 
that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  pervades  all  things,  and  is 
e\en  in  the  animals  which  we  call  irrational.  He  also 
admitted  an  order  of  dai  mons,  or  somettiiui^  intermediate 
between  the  divine  and  the  mortal,  which  he  made  to 
consist  in  tlie  conditions  of  the  sonl.^  In  his  ethical  teach> 
ing  he  made  happiness  coodst  not  in  the  pomesaon  of  a 
virtuous  mind  only,  but  also  of  all  the  powers  tint  ad* 
nister  to  it  and  enable  it  to  effect  its  purposes. 

The  dialogue  'Axiochus,'  On  Death,  which  is  usually 
assigned  to  Aesddnaa,  has  been  wmetinwa  attributed  to 
Xenocrates. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  form  out  of  the  scattered 
notices  of  Xenocrates  anything  like  a  oonneetod  ejew  of 
his  system :  and  what  we  can  Team  of  U  is  not  ealcdttad 
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to  make  oi  regret  the  losit  of  his  works.  An  anecdote  in 
lAUtiaa  ia  pemncat,  as  showioR  that  he  did  not  expect  a 
p«non  to  «ome  to  th«  itudy  of  philoaophy  without  the  ne- 

cr?jary  preparation.  A  man  who  was  unacquainted  with 
mnsic,  K^eometr>',  and  astronomy  wished  to  become  his 
pupil,  but  Xc'uucratrs  tnl'i  h]n\  to  be  gone,  for  ha  had  not 
yet  eot  hold  of  the  handles  of  philosophy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.,  Xenocratet,  and  the  Notet  of 
MmMw;  Bitter,  G«ichiekt9  dtr  PAilotophie,  vol.  ii.) 

Xm«<yCRATBS  (aCiMSMfrK).  of  Aphrodisias,  a  Greek 
physician,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (a.o.  14-37),  though  some 
critics  are  inclined  to  place  him  about  h.c.  40,  but  the 
only  authority  on  this  point  is  a  passage  in  Galen  (torn, 
iii.,  p.  130)  which  strongly  supports  the  common  opinion. 
KM|wetiiig  the  life  and  utenuy  activity  of  Xenocrates  we 
Iraow  nothing,  except  that  ha  wrote  a  work  *  On  the  Ad- 
vantages or  tile  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals'  (irtpl 

rqC  <>'^  rwv  liitutv  u^iXtiac  Of  rpofijs ;  Galen,  tOtO.  p. 
132;  Clemens  Aiexand.,  .S//owa/.,  i.,  p.  717).  This  Nvork, 
which  is  uilen  referred  to,  and  must  have  consisted  uf 
several  books,  as  the  fiiBt  ia  auoted  by  Galen,  is  now  lost, 
but  &  ooutdambla  ftMpmeol  of  it,  which  treata  of  tb« 
imtritBent  whieh  we  anive  from  aquatic  animal*  {mpi 
Tt'ic  Awh  Twv  JvWpoif  rpofHt),  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
many  sound  observations  on  this  branch  of  natural  history. 
A  Latin  version  of  this  frajrmeut  is  contaitit-d  in  Oribft-sivis, 
•  Collectanea  Medica'  vii.  08) ;  the  Greek  original,  though 
not  quite  complete,  was  first  published  by  Conr.  Gesner, 
with  a  lAtin  translation  by  J.  B.  Rasarius,  and  Scholia, 
SSSrieh,  1559,  8vo.  More  complete  MSS  exist  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  Vatican  library,  and  at  Paris,  and  from  them 
the  subsequent  editors  have  completed  the  text  of  the 
treatise.  The  tu  xt  •  dition  after  that  of  Gesner  is  that  of 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  hi»  '  Bibliotheca  Graeca'  ^ix.,  p.  433, 
&C.  of  the  old  edition),  which  was  followed  by  tliat  of 
J.  O.  F.  FVaos  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  i774.  Bvo..  with 
wioiia  readings,  notes,  and  a  glossary  ;  a  Moond  and  im- 
proved edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1779,  8vo.),  and  that 
of  Naples  (1794,  8vo.,  with  new  various  readings  and  notes 
by  the  editor  Caietaniis  dc  Ancora).  The  best  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text  la  that  of  A.  Coray  (Pans,  1814, 
8vo.;,  which  also  contains  Galen's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject U  ia  Coiay'a  o|Miuim  that  the  author  of  the  work  '  On 
tlie  Nntrinent  derirM  from  Admala*  Is  not  the  phjncian 
Xenocrates,  but  the  philosopher  Xeuocrates. 

XENOPELTIS,  Reinwftrdt's  name  for  a  j^enua  of  ser- 
pents which  ha\t'  two  ercat  trianjrular  and  inibricatc  l 
plates  behind  the  eyes,  so  thai  they  are  confounded  with 
the  scales  which  succeed  them,  and  which  alone  become 
MoaaUer.  The  form  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  Coluber 
{Odubetidte,  Swainson.       writea  Zenopeltin). 

XENOTHANES  '%tvo^dvni),  a  native  of  Colophon  in 
Ionia.  Hia  peiiwl  u  uaceilain.  Diogenes  .says  that  he 
fl  ur^ihed  in  ilu  (iOth Olympiad  v h.c.  538),  which  will  bring 
him  bomewhai  about  the  period  of  Anaxtmauder.  Cicero 
Myathat  he  was  a  little  before  Anaxagoras.  Apollodorus 
ftxea  his  birth  in  the  4(tth  Olympiad,  or  about  s.c.  620. 
Thohsh  it  is  not  said  that  he  ever  resided  at  ISea  (VeUa) 
in  Ituy,  yet  this  must  be  assumed  to  be  so,  as  he  is  always 
considered  the  father  of  the  Eleatic  sehool.  EJca  was 
was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  after  they  had  left 
their  country,  which  was  invaded  by  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  (b.c.  546).  The  date  of  the  loundation  of  Elea  is 
fixed  about  b.c.  S3G ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  Xenophanes  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Elea, 
The  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is,  that,  beinc^  driven 
from  his  country,  he  hved  at  Zancle  and  Catana  in  Sicily, 
which  is  raihtr  vairue.  According  to  Timseus,  Xeno- 
phanes was  still  living  in  the  time  of  the  first  Hiero  and 
£picharmus,  or  about  b.c.  477,  which  is  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  statement  of  ApoUodorua.  His  verses  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  ntake  Mm  ninety-two  years  of  age 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Apollodonu,  this  would  be  his  ai^e  in  the 
year  b.c.  527.  But  according  to  Apollodorm  he  lived  even 
till  the  time  of  Darius  and  Cyrus  ;  and  the  first  year  of  the 
first  Darius  is  b.c.  521.  In  all  this  uncertaintv  periiaps  it 
M  Mfest  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  he  lived  between  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  ftit  he  mentions  Pytha- 
fona  and  ia  mentioned  by  Heraclittis. 

Xenophaaea  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  He  was  one 
of  Am  «Ui|bB  poeta  ofGraeoe*  tod  hisckigicaaiccf  the 


sympoaiao  chaiacter.  A  pleaung  fragment  of  one  of 
ma  sympoaiae poems  is  preserved  in  Athenseus  (xi.,  p.  46^ 
ed.  UMItib.),  who  has  also  preserved  some  of  his  ele«ac 
verses  (x.,  p.  413),  in  whicn  Xenophanes  ezalta  wiadom 
above  strength,  and  ux  verses  on  the  luxury  Of  the 
Lydians  (xii.,  527,.  He  also  wrote  an  epic  of  fv^o 
thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Elea;  and  a  pu^a 
on  the  foundation  of  his  native  city.  Colophon.  The 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  were  expressed 
m  a  poetic  form,  and  from  the  few  fragments  of  hu 
poetiy  which  remain,  and  the  brief  notices  of  bhn  bj 
other  writers,  we  collect  what  we  know  of  his  doctrines. 
H«  attacked  Hesiod  and  Homer,  both  in  l  ex  imeter  verse*, 
elegiacs,  and  iambic  verses  (as  Diogenes  state*),  for  theu 
representations  of  the  deities,  to  whom  those  poetic  attr.- 
bute  all  the  weakness  and  vices  of  mortals.  He  taught 
that  God  was  One,  unlike  men  either  in  {brm  or  mind. 
He  said  that  men  thought  that  the  gods  were  prodmeed, 
and  had  bodies  and  feelings  like  their  own  ;  and  to  ahev 
the  absurdity  of  likening  the  divine  to  the  human,  he 
added,  that  if  animals  could  make  representations  ot  the 
deities,  they  would  make  the  representations  like  them- 
selves. Assuming  tliat  the  deito  is  the  most  powertiii 
beings,  he  proves  that  he  muif  of  necessity  be  One,  ■!! 
alike,  all  endued  with  equal  powers  of  seeuij^,  coapR- 
hending,  and  hearing ;  he  is  the  comprehennve  ottitj^  in 
which  I'l  ihitigs  are,  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  'all 
things  arc  One,  and  this  One  u  uncharigeable,  and  it  u 
God,  unproduccd  and  eternal.'  He  is  eternal,  becatise  he 
could  not  proceed  from  anything  else ;  Dure  intellect  ami 
reakon.  His  notions  of  the  deity  were  obscurely  expressed 
and  not  veiy  logically  maintained  in  his  assertion  that  the 
deity  is  of  a  spherical  form,  neither  limited  nor  unlimited, 
neitlicr  moving  nor  at  rest.  God  niles  and  directs  all,  and 
things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  the  impertect  manifestatioos 
of  the  one  ctenud.  We  cannot  through  them  attain  to  & 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  1m  m,  and  all  our  inquiries  into 
the  trae  nature  of  tilings  are  vain. 

'■  Nn  m»n  li  i-     v,.  thp  lr>ilh.  unii  muB  ttiall  arTOT 
Kiiow  »  kni  i>  uuih  of  0<jd  and  of  ihs  fnitcnc 
Vw  riMoU  aat  rtiisur  t*  My  whst's  oni  to  tMlbi 
Ml  Its  Icaom  sas^  aoA  4«avi  It  •wrsll." 

Titus  God's  true  nature  cannot  be  known.  Man  mu:^ 
contemplate  individual  thin^  as  thev  appear,  which  lH.f e 
no  real  existence  of  themselves,  and  while  he  StriTca  to 
reach  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  is  distracted  between  t>  > 
1  vain  efibrt  and  the  appearances  to  which  he  rannot  a&bi^ 
t  i  i:'h.  Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  i>f 
his  doctrines,  the  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  oppoiiition  between  the  pure  tiuth  and  the  sen- 
suous appearances.  (Elbatic  School.]  Uia  phyiicnl  doe* 
trines  are  hard  I  v  known,  except  by  a  few  vanm  itatemnK 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  tnis  part  of  ms  ifystem  V. 
is  not  easy  to  see  from  the  extant  fragments  what  is  \h< 
conncLtiuti  between  his  physical  and  theological  *y*fe.u. 
but  the  riffht  conception  of  his  physical  s^-stem  is  con- 
nected with  the  right  undentanding  of  his  theology.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that,  aeeoriiac 
to  Cicero,  he  said  that  the  moon  ia  tnhadNted,  and 
that  it  contained  many  cities  and  mountains.  Cicv 
remarks  that  his  vei-ses  were  not  so  good  a.s  those  of  ¥.:x.- 
])edocles. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  system  o' 
Xenophanes  waa  Pantheistic.  A  modern  wnter  \Cousic 
baa  tiUten  soiBe  pains  to  clear  turn  from  what  he  calls  th:> 
accusation  of  Pantheism,  or  the  conception  of  erny  thin.; 
as  the  one  God.  The  notion  of  an  absolute  unity  is  tht 
necesasry  result  of  all  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  thine*  • 
the  mind  can  conceive  only  one  fint  cause,  one  p.•^-■ 
which  pervades  and  sustains  all  things.  When  men  fint 
began  to  attempt  to  express  their  conceptions  of  the  Hci^ 
ana  of  the  nnivene,  the  laiifruafe  of  pniloaophr  wis  an* 
formed,  and  hence  it  is  poidble  that  f  hdr  words  nay  to 
us  sometimes  express  what  was  not  intended.  Now  sQfB< 
later  writers  certainly  attribute  expressions  to  Xi'nophAn« 
:i(  r;i  which  we  might  infer  that  his  doctrine  was  Par.- 
theistic ;  but  the  na.'»a£;es  of  the  earlier  writera,  such  u 
Aristotle,  distinctly  show  that,  in  such  passages  at  least,  he 
speaks  of  God  as  a  Being  eternal  and  distinct  from  the 
vinble  universe.  In  order  to  bring  him  under  the  impe- 
tation  of  Pantheism,  we  ought,  as  Cousin  remarks,  to 
able  to  show  that  he  applied  those  terms  to  the  nsible  u»- 
vasse  which,  teeoiding  to  Aristotle  and  other  good  ■» 
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thorities,  he  applied  to  God.  Xenophanes  did  form,  it 
appears,  a  distinct  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity, 
t>ul  he  did  not  reduce  to  any  systematic  form  the  mode  in 
nrUdl  tin  Deity  must  be  viewed  in  relmtion  to  the  visible 
pbMMMmmu  iie  speaks  of  tba  Dei^  u  a  ad^eziating 
Utponreiftil  Being ;  and  Iw  abo  mun  of  til  tlungt  as 
being  God.  Thus  his  system,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
it,  !er»  room  either  for  the  Pantheistic  interpretation  or  for 
the  doctrine  of  pure  Deism.  Aristotle  says  {ifetajjh.,  i.  5) 
that  Xenopbanes  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  one  according  to  reason  and  the  one  according  to 
tutttar ;  but  he  Mid  nothing  dear  on  thk  mt^aet,  nor  did 
lie  aaeart^  fte  natmo  of  eaeh,  hut  lookSng  at  vie  whole 
leavens  he  said,  the  One  is  God.  The  system  of  Xeno- 
phanes  is  discussed  at  great  lencth  by  Cousin  {Biog. 
ijniv.,  art.  '  Xt  nophanfs'X  and  with  considf  rabki  inge- 
uiity.  This  article  and  the  references  at  the  end  of  the 
pffaiant  article  will  indicate  all  the  sources  which  the 
■oadorBHy  iriih  to  cooault  on  this  obacure  mbject. 

The  woA  attributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  *  On  Xeno> 
ihanes  Zcno,  and  Gorsjias,'  should  be  entitled  '  On  Melis- 
iU!*,  Xenophanes,  and  Gorjfi"'' ■'  it  contains  a  condensed 
/iew  and  a  criticism  of  the  Kleatic  philosophy,  iliinsra- 
ihtcal  Dicliorutry  of  the  Society  for  the  Difi'usion  of  Use- 
ul  Knowledge,  art.  'Aristotle.') 

The  chief  fiagaMnla  of  Xenophanea  an  eoUeated  w 
(Utter  and  Fkeller.  'Hialoria  PhiloeopMae  tSraeco-ltoniaaae 
•X  fontium  locis  contexia,'  Hamliurs^,  1838;  and  they 
were  edited  by  Simon  Kan»t«n,  Bnmeltt,  183U,  8vo. 

(i:)io^eiies  Uertius,  Xuuphaim}  Rittor,  OmkiekU 
ier  I'hilotophie,  vol.  i.) 

XE'NOPHON  iXtvof&v),  the  son  of  GrvUus,  an  Athe- 
nian ettisen,  waa  a  native  of  the  Altio  oemus  Ercheia. 
The  onljr  extnnt  tnogrsphjr  of  Xenophoa  b  by  Diogenes 
Lacrtius  which,  as  usual,  is  carelessly  written ;  but  this 
jiography  and  the  scattered  notices  of  antient  writers, 
::ombined  with  what  may  be  collected  from  Xenophon'a 
)wn  works,  are  the  only  materials  for  his  life. 

Thftre  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon'a  birth  or  deatl^  but  theaedatea  any  be  wpwHamated 
w  with  rcaaonable  prdbabiKtjr.  Laeitim  and  8lrabo  slate 
hat  Socrates  saved  Xenophon's  life  at  the  battle  of  De.,um, 
I.e.  424,  a  fact  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting, 
ind  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon  waj; 
oom  about  b.c.  444.  In  his  'Hellenica'  (vi.  4,  35)  he 
mentions  the  assassination  of  Aleuader  of  Fhene,  which 
took  place  9jc.  SS7,  and  il^ophon  waa  of  oowae  i&n  in 
that  year.  This  agrees  wdl  enough  with  Ludan^  state- 
■ncnt  that  Xenophon  attained  the  a^e  of  above  ninety 
Macrob.  21).  Much  has  been  said  aa  to  Xenophon's  age 
it  the  time  of  Ins  joininij  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Jynis,  B.C.  401 ;  and  the  dispute  turns  on  the  point  whether 
he  was  then  a  young  man  between  twenty  and  thirty,  or  a 
man  of  forty  and  upwards.  Those  who  oiue  him  a  young 
man  rely  on  an  eznre«ion  in  the  *hxaAmna'  (ii.  1, 12), 
where  he  is  called  neaniscut  (v<ai'iVroc\  but  in  this 
pas.sage,  in  place  of  '  Xenophon,'  the  best  MSS.  read 

Theopompus ;'  it  is  also  observed  that  the  term  nranw* 
;tw  was  not  contined  to  young  men,  but  was  sometimes 
ipplied  to  men  of  forty  at  hut.  Besides  thia«  those 
ivho  contend  thai  he  was  forty  or  upwaida  in  the  year  b.c. 
101,  rely  on  anottier  passage  in  the  *Anabi^^  (vH.  2, 8), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  seemed  old  enough  to 
lave  a  mamageable  daughter.  On  the  whole  tliere  is 
lotliing  in  the  '  Anabaai.s'  inconsistent  with  a  date  about 
he  year  b.c.  444,  which  may  be  assi^ed  »s  that  of  his 
□irth.  This  subject  end  otticr  points  in  the  chronology  of 
Kanophon  have  been  diiennMd  by  C.  W.  Knwer  {Dt 
Wsnopkmih  ViiS  Queettwim  OHUetg^  Halle,  1822). 

According  to  Lacrtius,  Xenophon  became  the  pupil  of 
?oc rates  at  an  early  age.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Phi- 
oitratus  of  his  receiving  lessons  from  Prodicus  of  Ceos 
vhile  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Boeotia,  but  there  is  no  other 
;vidence  as  to  tne  fact  of  his  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
if  the  Boeotians.  In  the  fable  of  Uie  Choice  of  Hereidea 
[Mtmonb.,  ii.  I)  Xenophon  does  not  give  any  infioatkm  of 
lis  personal  acquaintance  with  Prodicus ;  but  nothing  can 
>e  concluded  from  such  an  oniis&ion.  Photius  states  that 
le  was  also  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  who  was  however  younger 
.ban  Xenophon.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
t  pupil  of  Isocrates  before  the  year  ikC.  401.  Athenaeus 
;x.  ed.  Casanb.)  also  quotes  a  aayUw  of  Xenophon  at 
3m  trim  of  DkNqrriui  the  Tyrant,  hwh*  does  not  say 


whether  the  older  or  jrounger  tyrant  is  meant.  The  older 
tjrrant  reigned  till  B.C.  367,  and  it  is  more  likely,  if  Xeno- 
phon ever  went  to  Syracuse,  that  he  went  before  bx.  367 
than  afler.  It  is  BOt  known  if  Xenophon  Wfota  My- 
thing  before  the  year  b.c.  401,  though  Letromio  with  OM* 
siderable  plausilnlity  would  asaign  Uie  compotfliBB  of  llM 
•  Banquet,'  or '  Sympoaian»'  and  of  the  •Hianb'  to  ft  period 
before  b.c.  401. 

There  is  another  question  in  the  life  of  Xenophon  that 
remains  to  l>e  discussed,  which  is  somewhat  connected 
with  the  chronology  of  his  own  life  and  with  that  of  Tha- 
49dalaa.  Laeitina  atideit '  it  ie  said  that  Xenophon  node 
known  the  books  of  Thveydides,  whidt  were  then  wn* 
known,  though  it  waa  in  his  power  to  appropriate  them  to 
himself.'  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Thncydides,  and  Dodwi-ll,  by  misun- 
derstandinga  passage  in  the  history  of  Thucydides'^iii.  116) 
as  to  the  third  eruption  of  Aetna,  which  is  then  men* 
tinned,  liaa  condaded  that  he  waa  ahve  in  the  year  mc 
886.  Bbt  tids  is  a  ndstake.  The  tidid  enipHen  fheie 

spoken  of  is  that  of  the  year  b.c.  425,  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reloponnesian  war.  Tlic  liistory  of  Thucydides  closes  with 
Uie  eightli  book,  and  the  year  ii.c  411,  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that  he  ever 
totthed  iL  That  he  intended  to  inish  it.  is  clear  enoiq^ 
fhm  the  ibst  chapter  of  the  Unit  book.  Tlie*IIellcniciPof 
Xenophon  commence  where  the  history  of  Thncydides 
breaks  off,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  'fhucy- 
dides.  Thncydides  was  recalled  from  exile  h.c.  ■^^y.^,  hut 
it  is  not  known  how  long  he  survived  his  recall.  The  fact 
of  his  not  having  tinished  his  liistonr  leeds  to  a  probable 
conclusion  that  he  did  not  anrviTO  the  teradnatioa.  of  tlia 
war  many  years,  Init  sndi  oonehnioB  ia  only  a  nodaniln 
probability,  for  there  are  many  reasons  besides  want  oC 
time  why  a  man  docs  not  finish  a  large  undertaking. 

Letronne  assumes  that  Thucydides  did  not  survive  the 
year  b.c.  402,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  fixing  on  tliia 
year,  and  Letronne  has  been  induced  to  do  it  simply  in 
Older  to  pnre  to  Xenophon  the  honoor  of  anking  kmnm 
the  bodn  of  Thucydides  befiwe  the  year  s  c.  401 ;  tbr  w« 
are  certain,  he  says,  that  Xenophon  was  at  Athens  in  the 
year  b.c.  402.  But  though  we  may  admit  the  tnith  of  the 
story,  that  Xenophon  was  the  first  editor  of  Thucydides, 
and  may  even  have  added  the  eighth  book  from  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  the  historian,  there  is  no  rceson  for 
fizini  the  date  of  this  pubiicatiott  befora  the  year  hjo.  401 
rather  than  after. 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  went  to  Sardes  to  Cynis.  the 
Persian,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mneraon,  king  ot  Persia. 
He  tells  us  himself  (Annb.,  i.  1 1  the  circumstances  of  this 
journey.  Proxeniis,  Xenophon's  iriend,  was  then  with 
Cjrrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come,  and  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  Cyrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice  of 
Socrates,  who,  fearing  tlwt  Xenc^ihon  night  inenr  the  die- 
pleasure  of  the  Athenians  if  he  attached  himself  to  Cynis,  in- 
asmuch as  Cyrus  was  supposed  to  have  given  the  l>acedae- 
monians  aid  in  their  recent  wars  against  Athens,  advised 
Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenophcm 
went  to  Delphi  and  asked  the  god  (Apollo)  to  what  goda 
he  ahonU  saertfloe  and  make  bia  vows  in  order  to  aeenin 
success  hi  the  enterpriie  wMeh  he  mefitated.  The  fod- 
gave  him  his  answer,  but  Socrates  blamed  him  for  not 
asking  whether  he  should  undertake  the  voyage  or  not. 
However,  as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  from  the  god, 
Socrates  advised  him  to  foUsw  the  god's  commands,  and 
accordingly  Xenophon  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  he  fimnd 
Cyrus  and  Aracnna  jnst  ready  .to  ksnve  the  dhf  on  aa 
expeditkm.  TUa  atoiy  ia  charaeteriattc  both  of  Bnewde* 
and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  expedition  was  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  the  army  were  de- 
ceived, except  Clearchus,  who  was  in  the  secret.  The 
object  of  Cyrtu  wsa  to  dethrone  hia  brother,  and  after  ad- 
vaiicinK  n  abort  distance  it  beeaane  apparent  to  all  the 
Greeks,  who  however,  with  the  exeepBon  of  a  fbw,  detero 
mined  to  follow  him.  After  a  long  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  ea.st  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  two  brothers  met  at  Cunaxa,  not  far  from  Babylon. 
Cyrus  fell  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  that  ensued,  hia 
barbarian  troops  were  discouraged  and  disperMd,  and  the 
Greeks  were  left  akma  in  the  centra  of  tile  Pen^  cnpire. 
aewrina  waa  bgr  oaHBOB  MDNot  hnIM  to  Mm  tht 
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oomm&nd,  but  he  and  many  of  the  Greek  ootntnanden  | 
were  shortly  after  majwacreil  by  the  treachery  of  Tissa-  ( 
nberaes,  the  Persian  satiap,  vrho  wm  aotinir  for  the  kin^. 
U  was  now  that  Xenopboil  CUM  ibrwanl.  He  had  hitherto 
nenly  followed  tb«  anof  taOfim.  ud  had  nwkbtr  b«ld 
a  eommand  nor  ev«i  been  eonrid««d  M »  aolifitr.  H* 
introduces  himself  to  our  notice  at  the  beginnins;  of  the 
tlvird  book  of  the  '  Anaba.Mi'  in  tluit  simple  manner  which 
ctvaraeterizeii  the  best  writers  nl  antiquity.  From  this  time 
Xeoophon  became  one  ot'  the  mo»t  active  leaden,  and 
imdMr  lus  juiiicious  fiiidance  the  Greeks  etfected  their 
NlN«t  mnthwanls  acroas  the  high  knda  of  AiueiM.  and 
URTed  at  Trapexiu  (Trebisond).  a  Qreak  edonf  on  the 
■oiith-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  [Atiaqasi^.]  From 
Tiapcziis  Xenophon  conducted  the  Greeks  to  Chiysopolia, 
opposite  to  Hyzaiitium.  Uoth  he  and  the  army  were  in 
great  dii^ret8,'lor  they  had  lost  everything  in  the  retreat, 
and  they  were  therefore  ready  enough  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  Seuthes,  king  of  liirace,  who  wiahed  to  Mura 
their  ud  in  recorering  the  kinglv  power.  The  Greaka 
performed  the  stipulated  services,  but  the  Thracian  would 
not  pay  the  amount  aprreed  on,  and  it  was  not  till  al^er 
some  negotiations  that  Xenophon  oljtained  a  part  of  what 
ana  dbaa  to  the  army.  At  this  time  the  I^cedacmoniao 
gaMral  TluiDbKm  waa  canyiiig  on  a  war  against  Tiasa- 
^emes  and  Pharnabazua,  and  ba  iliTitad  tfaa  Oraaka  aador 
Xenophon  to  join  him.  At  the  reqaeit  of  hie  nIdHtia 
Xenophon  conducted  the  troops  bat-k  into  Asia,  and  they 
k>inea  the  army  of  Thimbron  <n.i:.  :VJ9^.  Immediately 
before  giving  up  the  troops,  Xenophon  with  a  part  of 
them  made  an  expedition  into  the  piam  of  the  CaVcus,  tor 
the  purpose  of  plundering  a  wealtny  Penim  named  Asi- 
dates.  The  Pcnnan  was  taken,  with  his  womilt  children, 
horses,  and  all  that  he  had.  Xenophon  reoeieed  a  gooci 
ihaie  of  the  pl^inder.    (Auab.,  vii.  8.  23.  i 

It  is  uncertain  what  Xenophon  did  after  irivine  np  the 
troops  to  Thimbron.  He  remarks  (Anab.,  vii.  7,  ">7:,  just 
before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  that 
he  hnd  net  jet  been  banished ;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  waa  banished  by  the  Atheniaits  because 
he  joined  the  erpedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Pemian  king, 
who  waa  th*  n  dh  Triendly  terms  with  the  AlhcniRii ^.  i'.  \h 
most  probable  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  wa»i  pa-sstd 
against  him  in  the  jrear  b.c.  899.  in  which  Socrates  was 
exeoutod.  It  seems  reasonable  enough  that  the  execution 
of  Socnatet  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  ef  his  pujul,  who  was  adding  to  his  former 
offence  that  of  putting  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae* 
morii;ui9  to  act  Against  the  Persian  T-etroiine 
assumes,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that  lie  returned  to 
Athens  in  b.c.  990.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
atoyed  with  Thimbron,  and  with  Dercyllidasi  the  succetaor 
ef  Thmibron ;  and  there  are  various  paasagea  in  ttM '  Bri- 
lenica '  which  favour  the  conjecture. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  wtth  an  army  into 
Asia,  B  c.  396,  and  Xenophon  wsui  vrith  him  during  the 
whole,  or  a  part  at  least,  of  this  Asiatic  expedition.  Ag*- 
atlaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  b.c.  394,  and  Xenophon 
aacampanied  him  on  his  letnm  (.4na6.,  t.  3,  (>  ),  and  hu 
was  witti  Agesilaus  ia  the  battle  against  his  own  country- 
men at  Coroneia,  b.c.  3M.  According  to  Plotarch,  he 
accompanied  Aeesilaus  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
Ooroneia,  m  l  shortly  at>er  settled  himself  at  Scillus 
in  Eleia,  near  Olympia,  on  a  spot  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians gave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was  joined  by 
his  wife  PhUeria  and  her  children.  Philesaa  was  appa- 
rently the  aeaond  wife  of  Xenophon,  and  he  had  proba- 
bly married  her  in  A^ia.  On  the  advioa  ^3f  Agcsilaue 
he  sent  his  sons  to  Sparta  to  be  educated.  tlineXeno- 
1  li  -1  nad  become  an  exile  from  his  r  n' i  y  for  an  act  of 
treas  jti,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  treason ;  he  bad  recWved 
aprt^t  nt  af  land  ftom  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  enemies 
of  the  AtheniaM^  and  he  was  educating  hia  ehildren  in 
Spartan  uAges. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  ptiblic  affairs. 
He  resided  at  Scilliis,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  hunting, 
•jnt>  riiun;:i;:  bin  fHonds,  and  in  writing  Borae  of  his  later 
woi  k&.  Dioi^enes  laertins  states  that  he  wrote  here  his 
histories,  by  vrhich  he  must  mean  the  *  Anabasis'  and  the 
*  Uallaaica»'  aad  nrobabi)  the  *  Cyropaedia.'  During  his  resi- 
dence hare  aleo  bo  probably  wrote  the  Treatise  on  *  Hnnt- 
uig,'  and  that  on  '  Riding."  The  history  of  the  remainder 
of  bis  life  ia  somewhat  doubUul.  Diogenes  aays  that  the 


Eieians  Bent  a  force  against  Scilius,  and  n,^  the  Ijaceda^ 
moniaji>i  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenonhi  i,  i  k  y  ^>  i;ed 
the  place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  Riave^  made  their 
escape  to  Lqpreom;  Xenophon  himself  tirst  went  to  Elis, 
for  what  pnrpaea  it  ie  not  aaid,  and  then  to  Lraranm  ta 
meet  h»  eldldten.  At  kat  ha  withdrew  to  CcMWth,  aiBdl 
he  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  expnlsion  from 
Scillus  18  uncertain;  but  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  oi 
Kriigor,  that  the  Eleiaa--  lo  ik  Scillus  not  e.irlier  than  B.r. 
371,  in  wlucli  year  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Letronoe  fixes  the  date  at  the  year 
B.C.  dm,  though  theia  ia  no  anthorite  for  thai 
year;  hot  he  eonenlerB  it  nraet pnbabla  that  Oa 
invaded  Scillus  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  vtfn 
most  engager!  with  the  Theban  war,  which  would  l>c  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  EiL-xmin*  niii^;  Xer.r>phon 
muHt  have  lived  above  twenty  years  ut  Scillus,  if  the  date 
of  his  expulsion  fW>m  that  place  is  not  before  the  year  M, 
371.  Toa  aaoteaca  of  banuhment  against  Xenophan  mm 
ravbked  bf  a  deeiee  proposed  by  Eubulus ;  bat  the  date 
of  this  decree  is  uncertain.  Before  the  battle  of  Mnntineii. 
H.c.  362,  the  Athenians  had  joined  theSpartats!*  aeftin^t  \h- 
Thebans.  1  imn  tliis  Xenophon  sent  hi.*  two  s-  n-  r»r}l!i:» 
and  Diodorus  to  Athene,  to  fldlt  on  the  Spartati  side 
against  the  Thebans.  Grylltia  nil  in  the  battle  of  Msi- 
tineia.  in  which  tha  lhabn  gakeial  Bpaminondaa  alio 
loet  hia  life.  Lctreme  aamm«e  fhatthe  decree  Ibr  Tcpeol- 
ing  the  sentence  of  banishrr  .  nl  rt-i:n  t  Xenophmi  miist 
have  passed  before  n.c.  3C'2.  bttause  hi<  two  sons  «erf?d 
in  the  .Athenian  army  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  Bat 
this  is  not  conclusive.  Kriiger,  for  Other  reasons,  thinlu 
that  the  sentence  waa  repealed  not  later  than  Ol.  lOU, 
wbiah  wouki  be  before  the  hattia  of  Mantinaia.  No 
reaiett  ia  aadfpMd  by  any  antient  writer  for  YenoplKiB  not 
returning  to  Athens :  for  in  the  nbsenoe  of  direct  evidCMaa 
aa  to  his  rettim,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not. 

Several  of  his  works  were  written  or  comjileted  after  th^- 
revocation  of  his  sentence :  the  *  Hipparchicus;'  the  Epiio- 
gns  to  the '  Cyropaedia,'  if  we  assume  that  his  sentence  was 
revoked  before  ax.SdS;  and  the  treatise  on  the '  RevcaM 
of  Athcaa.'  flteaieleidea,  quoted  by  Diogene^  x^aeea  the 
death  of  Xeflophon  in  b.c.  359;  but  there  is  much  uru  t  r- 
tainty  on  this  matter.  (Clinton,  Ftnt.  Ihllen.,  b.c.  359. 
and  his  remarks  on  the  deatli  of  Alexander  tt  Plwn.) 
Probably  he  died  a  few  years  after  b.c.  359. 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  bedistribiiteJ  into 
foarclanes:  Historical— the  'Anabens,'  the  'Hellentca,' 
and  the  *  Cyropaedia,*  which  however  is  n<^  strictly  historical, 
and  the  'Life  of  Agesilaus;'  Didactic— the 'Hipparchictis,' 
*  On  Honwuiansliip.'  and  *  On  Hunting;'  Political— the 
'  Heputilu's  ot  S]iarta  and  Athens'  and  the  'Revctvie--  rf 
Attica;'  Philosophical— the  ' Memon^ilia of  SocTmt«a»,'  the 
'(Economic* the* Symposium,  or  Banquet,* the  'Hiero.'and 
the  *  Apo)o||C7  of  Sociates.'  There  are  alto  extant  certain 
letters  attributed  to  Xenophon,  but,  Ulce  many  other  antient 
productions  rth  '  sune  class,  they  are  not  genuine.  Tht 
works  of  Xenoption  us  emimerated  by  Diogenes  agrct 
exsctly  with  those  which  are  extant;  and  we  may  there- 
tore  conchide  that  we  have  at  leaat  aa  manjr  worin  as 
Xenophon  published,  though  all  of  theaa  not  he 
genuine,  ft  is  true  that  Diogenes  says  that  Xenopboa 
wrote  about  forty  books  {fitffKia\  but  be  seys  that  ther 
were  variwisly  cfiTidcd,  from  which  expr?S'«ion,  ar»l  the 
list  that  he  gives,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  word  biit/ia,  ht 
intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or  books,  as  we  call 
them,  of  the  *  Anabasis,'  *  Hellenica,'  *  Cyropaedia,*  tad 
'  Memorabilia,'  as  distinct  biblia,  and  thus  w«  haem  in  the 
whole  the  namber  of  tbii^r^gfal,  which  ar  naar  cao^g^ 
to  forty. 

T'r  (' iriiv  s  of  the  collected  worVs  ofXenophon  asd  of 
the  sepaiate  works  are  very  numerous.  The  '  Hel.'eniea' 
waa  the  first  work  that  appeared.  It  was  printed  at  Venice 
1503,  fol.,  by  the  editor  Aldus,  under  the  title  of  •PaimB- 
pomena,'  and  as  a  supplement  to  his  edition  of  TKucj^det, 
which  was  printed  in  1502.  The  first  edition  of  the  wriris 
of  Xenophon  was  printed  by  P.  Giunta.  Flori  ncc,  1516. 
fol. ;  but  the  Agesilaufi,  the  Apology,  the  trratis*?  on  tht 
revenues  of  AthciM,  and  a  part  the  treatiae  on  the 
constitution  of  Athens  are  vranting.  The  editioQ  of  Aa- 
drea  of  Asola,  1525,  folio,  contains  ereiytldqj^  csecpt 
the  *  Apology.'  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  worfca  of 
Xenophon  was  theGionta  edition  of  Hall,  IMO.  3\  i  'i 
8to.i  with  a  pre&ce  by  Mdanchthon,  who  abo  added  vm 
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'  Apulo«:y,  wUdi  had  tMcn  edited  bv  John  Reuchlin  (Cap- 
nio J  at  Hagenau,  1 520, 4to.  The  Baale  edition  of  1645,  foL, 
printed  by  Nic.  Brylineer,  is  the  first  whieh  eoHtainii  the 
Greek  text  with  the  Ijitin  vcr«ion.    The  editions  of  Hcnr^' 
Stephens,  1561,  15B1,  contain  an  amended  text:  the  edi- 
tion or  1561  has  no  Latin  version,  but  that  of  1561  ha*. 
The  editions  of  Stephen  were  the  foundatloii  of  the  three 
editions  of  JotMim  Loewvnildan,  1972,  eomiiKNtlj  called 
Leonelavius,  Basle,  1569,  Frankfort,  1594,  accompanied 
with  the  LHtiti  version.    The  edition  of  B.  Weiske,  Leipzig, 
17;f^l804,  6  vola.  Hvo.,  did  nothinsr  towards  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  text,  though  it  is  corrected  in  many  piacett. 
The  most  pretending  edition  of  all  the  works  of  xenophon 
»  that  o(  Oail»  on  whieh  it  is  iUr  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Ilia  own  eonntiynmn  Lefronne.  Tins  edition  is  entitled 
"  •  fEuvres  completes  de  Xtnophmi  traduites  en  Fianqnij, 
accoinpni^nees  (In  texte,  de  la  ver%"on  Ijitine,  et  de  notes 
critiques,'  6  vols.  4to.,  1707-1HI)4.     There  is  a  .«eventh 
volume,  in  three  parts,  one  of  which  tl8U8;  contains  the 
vaiious  readings  of  three  MSS. ;  a  sectsnd  (1814)  contains 
the  notices  of  the  MSS..  and  observations,  literary  and 
critical ;  and  the  third  an  Atlas  of  maps  and  plans.  Gail 
has  kept  to  the  old  text,  and  has  nimle  no  use  of  his 
Tarious  readings  for  improving  it.    His  htenuy  and  critical 
observations,  in  which  hediscusscscertaindtfficult  passages, 
are  more  useful  for  the  undentanding  of  Xenophon  than 
tar  the  eorreetion  of  tiie  text.  The  oonrenient  division 
into  paragraphs  has  unfortunately  been  only  adopted  in 
the  last  volume,  which  contains  the  '  ^^^  morahiiia,'  tliu 
treatise  on  Hnnthig,  and  the  '  Oeeonomie.'  The  I.ntin  version 
Is  Umt  of  Leunclavius,  winch  is  corrected  in  .some  passages. 
The  French  version  is  only  new  in  parts.   The  author  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  taken  those  of  the  *  Cyropaedio,'  the 
•  Memorabilia,* and  the  •  Anabasis,'  by  Dacier,  Lev<!que,  and 
Larcher.  with  some  few  alterations,  made,  as  he  says,  tor 
tht  loilowing  reason; — '  I  wai  induced  to  copy  these  three 
versions ;  bat  the  publisher  of  one  of  these  three  versions 
having  given  me  notice  of  certain  claiou  of  his  own  (des 
pf^tentions),  to  avoid  all  diaeuinon,  I  made  some  altera- 
tions.*   There  are  indexes  of  the  contents  of  each  volume, 
except  the  first,  whidi  ha«  only  a  title  of  the  chaptei-s,  .md 
that  ven,-  insufhcient,'"  Jcc.    This  is  very  mndcrate  pmise. 
but  it  is  quite  as  much  as  Gail's  pompous  edition  deserves. 
Zeane  published  an  edition  of  tne  variou.s  work.s  ofXcno- 

Jbon,  except  the  Hellenica.  between  1778  and  1785.  in 
yoh.  #re.  Bdmeider  revised  this  edition ;  he  published 
the  *  Hellenica' in  ITHl ;  the  '  Memorabilia'  in  17D0  and 
IHOl :  the  '  CVropiedia '  in  ]9Q0 ;  the  *  Oeconomic '  and 
the  '  A£ce!=ilau.s  •  in  the  '  Anabftris*  in  1806;  and 

the  Political  minor  works  in  lBi&, 

The '  Anabasis '  CAixieancy,  in  seven  books,  is  the  work  by 
which  Xenophon  is  best  known.  It  contains  the  history 
of  the  expeaition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  Mnetnon.  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  who 
accnmpatiied  him.  The  first  book  contains  the  march  of 
Cyrm  to  the  neighbourhood  of  I3abvlon,  and  ends  with  his 
death  at  tlie  battle  of  Conaxa.  The  six  remaining  books 
eontaitt  the  account  of  the  retreil  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  as 
the  Greek  army  is  often  f  n"r [Anabasis.]  The  work  is 
written  in  an  easy  asrr*  :ityle,  and  is  fun  of  interest  as 
being  a  minute  lail  1  y  ;l  i  i ye-witness  tif  'hi  hazards  and 
adventures  of  the  army  in  their  difficult  march  through  an 
unknown  and  hostile  country.  The  impression  which  it 
maJces  is  favourable  to  the  tnitcr's  veracity  and  his  }}rac- 
tic&T  food  sense;  but  as  ahistoiy  of  military  operations, 
;t  i^  as  mucii  inferior  to  the  only  work  of  antiquity  with 
which  it  c&n  be  compared,  the  •  Commentaries '  of  Citiisar,  as 
the  writer  himself  falls  short  of  the  lofty  genius  of  the 
grettt  Roman  commander.  There  are  numerous  editions 
of  the  *  Anabasis.*  which  have  merit  enough  so  ftr  a*  con- 
cerns the  critical  handling  of  the  text,  but  not  one  of  them 
contain*  a  sufficient  commentary.  The  work  of  Major 
llennell  is  still  the  be!>t  commentary, 'Illustration.s,  chiefly 
rr-'cig^raphical,  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,' 
ivc,  London,  1807,  4te.  Tliere  are  sev  eral  Engltdl  trans- 
lations, of  which  that  of  Spelman  is  the  best  known. 

*nte  antlwnhip  of  the  *  Anabans'  is  not  quite  from 
doubt,  owing  to  a  passage  in  the  third  hook  of  the  'Helle- 
nica'  I  i'i.  1,  1).  where  the  author  refers  to  a  work  of  The- 
mi>togcnes  of  Syracuse  for  the  historj-  of  the  expedition  of 
Cv'rus  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  army  to  the  Euxine. 
Ifiin  however  is  not  a  complete  desciiplion  of  the  contents 
of  the*  Anabasis'  of  Xenophon,  whose  nucative  alio  eon- 


ducts  the  amy  ftom  Tr&pezns  on  the  fllnxfaie  fe  Bftatrtlmn. 

Still  the  retreat  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  termi- 
nated when  the  army  reached  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
Euxine,  and  so  indeed  it  is  m,  we.;  )-\       '  .-\iMiljaais '  (v, 
I.  1).    There  is  then  perhap*  no  doubt  that  Xenophon 
does  refer  to  the '  Anabasis'  which  we  have ;  and  if  thu  be 
admitted,  the  difficulty  is  not  ea^  of  solution.  Plutarch 
(De  Ghr.  AtAen.)  supposes  that  Xenophon  attributed 
the  work  to  Themistogenes,  in  onler  that  people  might 
liavc  more  confidence  in  what  was  said  of  himaeif.  But 
this  is  not  satiNfactory.    Other*  suppose  that  there  was 
a  work  l)y  Themistogenes  which  gave  the  history  of  the 
retreat  a.s  far  as  Tmpetua,  and  that  Xenophon  published 
his  'Helienica '  in  two  parts,  and  that  he  first  continued  the 
history  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  capture  of  Athena, 
which  would  complete  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  also 
carried  it  to  the  year  b  c.  399.   This  is  the  conjecture  of 
Letronne,  who  connects  it  with  the  assumption  of  Xeno- 
phon returning  to  Athens  in  b.c.  399,  as  to  which  ttiere  ia 
no  evidence.  The  history  up  to  the  year  n.c.  809  eom» 
prehend«the  first  two  booksof  the  'Hellenica,' and  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  third  book,  in  which  Themi-stogcnes  is 
mentioned.     T.etronne  assumes  that  this  firNt  port  was 
begun  before  Xenophon  joined  the  ex])edilion  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  finished  either  in  the  interval  of  his  assumed 
return  from  Asia  and  hia  departure  to  join  the  amy  of 
Agpsilans,  or  In  the  eaxly  part  of  his  retreat  at  Seillus, 
at  which  time  it  is  furtht  r  nN«nnied  that  he  had  not  yet 
written  the  '  .Vnaba^sis,'  and  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  •  Ana- 
ba.iis'  of  Themistoirenes,  wliich,  it  i!f  still  further  assumed, 
w  as  already  published  and  known.    The  rest  of  the  '  HeU 
lenica.'  it  is  assumed,  was  written  later,'  and  perhaps  not 
nablished  till  after  the  death  of  Xenophon,  by  liis  son  Dio- 
dorus  Or  his  grandson  Gryllus.   If  all  this  assnmption  is 
necessaiT  to  explain  the  tact  of  Xenophon  referrinj:  t  o  tlu* 
work  of  Themistogenes  on  tJie  '  Anatmsis,'  w  e  may  aa  well 
assume  that  there  was  no  such  work  of  Themistogenes,  for 
we  know  nothing  of  it  item  any  other  quarter,  and  that 
Xenophon  ft'r  some  unknown  reason  spoke  of  his  own  wotk 
a.s  if  it  svere  written  by  another  person.    In  reading  the 
'  Anabasi^!,'  it  is  difiieult  to  re.sibt  the  conviction  that  it  is 
by  Xenophon,  especially  when  we  turn  to  such  pa.ssages 
as  that  in  the  fifth  hook,  where  he  speaks  of  his  residence 
at  SciJlus,  and  other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
dreamy  his  thoughts,  and  other  matters  which  could  only 
be  known  to  Mmself. 

The  'Hcllenica'  CEXXijvticiO,  in  seven  boots,  compre- 
hend a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when  the 
history  oi'  Thucydides  ends,  b.c.  411,  to  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  b.c.  302.  They  record  however,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  whieh 
took  place  B.C.  357.  The  hypothesis  that  this  history'  con- 
sists properly  of  two  works  or  parts  has  been  mentioned. 
Tliis isNiebuhr's  opinion.  [TurrvDioKs  ]  Tlie 'Hellenics* 
have  little  merit  as  a  huitory.  The  author  was  ahojrether 
deficient  in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  penetrating  to 
the  motives  of  action  wliich  characterize  the  great  work  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  genemlly  a  dry  narrative  oif  events^  and 
contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  tiie  usual  detail. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  and 
many  important  events  ^re  passed  over  bnefly.  This,  the 
only  proper  historical  work  of  JKnophon,  does  not  entitle 
him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  good  Uatorictl  writer.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  wlarfc  vrss  only  a  kind  of  Jlf#> 
motrft  pour  si  rvir,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  but  if  if  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  Thucydides,  it  is  a  history, 
and  as  such  it  has  been  considered  both  in  antient  and 
modern  times.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the 
'  Hel lenica'  by  W.  Smith;  the trsnslator ofllnicydides. 

The'Cyropaedia' (Kwpon  vai^n'a  isnot  an  histoncal  but  a 
political  work,  in  whicn  the  ethic  al  element  prevails.  Its 
object  is  to  show  how  eiti/ens  can  be  formed  to  l  i-  vir- 
tuous and  brave,  and  to  exhibit  also  a  mixiel  of  a  wise 
and  good  govermir.  Xenophon  chooses  for  his  exemplar 
Cjjmis.  the  tounder  of  the  Peraisa  empire,  and  the  PexsLaa 
are  his  models  of  men  who  are  brought  op  in  a'tnie  dis* 
ripline.  The  work  has  no  authority  whatever  as  a  history, 
nor  i.s  it  even  authority  for  the  usages  of  the  Persians, 
some  of  which  wc  know  from  other  writers  to  be  different 
from  what  they  .are  represented  to  be  by  Xenophon 
Xenophon  borrowed  his  materials  ftom  the  Grecian  states^ 
and  capectally  tnm  lAoedaeaon;  andthe  '(^fiopaedia'  Is 
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one  of  the  many  proofli  of  his  avemon  to  the  umi^cs  and 
the  poUtiaU  coosbUitktD  of  his  native  citj.  The  genuine- 
nMi.or  the  epUogoii  or  oonclution  of  the  work,  has  been 
doubted  by  some  critics.  It*  ol^ect  is  to  ibow  thai  the 
Fenians  had  greatly  degenerated  MBoe  tlw  tine  of  Cyras. 
The  '  C  \  p  iLtlia*  is  one  of  the  most  laboured  of  Xeao- 
phon's  work*,  and  cont&icut  his  views  on  the  training  of 
youth.  Mid  of  the  character  of  &  perfect  prince.  It  is  an 
•creeable  expoeitioD  of  principles  under  the  form  of  a  his- 
tory, and,  like  XenopluM'a  other  treatises,  it  contuns  more 
of  plain  practical  precepts,  founded  on  observatt<ui  and 
supported  by  good  sense,  than  any  profound  views.  The 
dyjtig  speech  of  Cyrus  is  worthy  of  a  pupi!  uT  SjL  ra.teii. 
lliere  ig  an  English  translation  of  the  'Cyropaedia  by 
Maurice  Ashley  Cowper. 

The  '  Agesilaoa'  ('AM«jX«wc)  k  ft  panegyric  on  Xeno- 
phon's  ftieod,  the  Lie«u«moai«n  Uog;  another  evidence 
of  his  Laconism  or  Spartan  predilections.  Cicero  f  Ad  Fcirn.. 
Y.  12)  says  that  he  has  in  this  pr-mecrync  surpa-i^eJ  all  the 
statues  that  have  been  raised  in  fujnimr  kitii:-..  Many 
BOdom  critics  have  passed  an  unfavourable  judgpment  on 
HoM  work,  «nd  some  minttiii  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
sophist  or  orator  of  a  later  age.  It  has  been  deacribed  u 
a  kind  of  cento  made  up  of  passages  copied  litenOy 
from  the  'Hellenica'  and  oth«  :  .\  irks  .  f  Xt nophon. 

The  *  Hipparchicus'  {'Inwaoxi'oQ)  is  a  treatise  on  the 
oommand  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  Xenophon  grives  itutruc- 
tion  finr  the  ofaoice  of  cavolnr  nMO.  aud  remarks  on  the 
doty  of  a  commander  of  evrofiy.  There  ie  internal  evi- 
dence that  this  treatise  was  \mttcn  at  Athens,  but  there 
are  different  opinions  aa  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 

ITje  tr.;i:isL!  on  'Horsemanship'  Clriritii)  was  written 
•fter  the  Hipparchicus,'  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the 
«nd  of  this  treatise.  Tho  aattior  says  that  he  has  had  much 
•xnerience  as  a  hoiwnM,  Md  i*  therafiwe  qualified  to 
give  instruelioti  to  ethen.  Ho  ipadti  ot  tiw  be^nning  of 
a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinions  he 
coincides,  and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omisaioiui. 
This  work  is  translated  into  Knglishi  and  Wat  printed  by 
Hcniy  Denham,  I^ondon,  1584,  4to. 

Tho  •<^negeticus'  KvKifirtralc) is  *  treatise  on  Hunting, 
a  sport  of  which  the  author  was  voir  foiuL^  It  contoina 
many  excellent  remarks  on  dogs,  on  nie  vsriooo  Undi  of 
game,  Tind  tli«'  mode  of  taking  it.  [A«riax.] 

The  treatises  on  the  Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
mw  not  always  recognised  as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon, 
or  to  by  the  antients ;  and  some  modem  writers  have 
•doptea  this  opinion.  But  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
can  be  urpt d  jitrainst  Xfnophon's  authorsUp.  They  show 
his  atfachiiitiil  io  Sjj  irtau  institutions,  and  his  dislike  of 
democracy.  There  is  an  l-l^L-'lish  translation  of  the  '  Re- 
public of  Athens,'  by  James  Morris,  London,  17B4,  8vo. 

The  treatise  on  the  'Revenues of  Athens'  (sdfst  |  %ipl 
9po«iii»)  has  for  its  object  to  show  how  the  reroniiet  of 
Athens,  and  especially  thoae  denTcd  fHm  the  mines,  may 
be  improvt  d  1  )  1  etter  management  and  be  made  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens  and  nil  other  pur- 
poses, without  requiring  contributions  from  the  allies  and 
subject  states.  The  matter  of  this  treattae  is  discussed  by 
Boeckh,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Public  Economy  of  Athens.' 
This  treatise  was  translated  into  English  by  Walter  Moyle, 
H»97,  8vo.,  and  reprinted  in  Moyle's  whole  works. 

The  •  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,'  in  four  books  ('Airouv^- 
utpfvfiora  Smcodrove),  is  the  chief  philosophical  work  of 
Xenophon.  He  defends  his  master  against  the  charges  of 
iridigioii  and  oorruptins  the  youth  of  At  bens,  ana  in  a 
leriw  of  oonvonatioiia  lie  inmdtteM  Soerates  after  bia 
fluhion  as  developing  and  inculcating  varinn^  moral  tn.ths. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  is  entirely  pmcticu.!,  and  it  may 
be  true,  as  some  wnters  maintain,  that  Xenophon  has  ex- 
hibited  the  teaching  of  Socrates  in  a  manner  more  con- 
formable to  his  own  notions  than  ni  ^ii,-  full  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  Sociatic  method.  But  XenopiMm  was  a 
bearer  of  Socrates,  lived  Ihr  a  long  lime  on  ten»  of  in- 
timacy with  him,  and  as  he  was  amiou^  to  defend  the 
memory  of  his  master,  and  certainly  had  no  prct^jusions  to 
originality  himself  as  a  thinker,  we  may  assume  that  the 
mister  of  the  'Memorabilia'  is  genuine,  that  the  author 
'MS  exhibited  a  poition  of  tlie  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  Hoeratea,  meh  part  as  he  wa«  able  to  appreciate, 
or  such  as  suited  his  taste ;  and  that  we  have  in  tnts  work 
a:^  Lc>  Hiiir.c  a  picture  of  Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon 
coutu  a»ik«.  There  is  an  Engli^  tiaBslation  of  the  *  Me- 


morabilia'  and  the  '  Apolog)'  fw  Socrates,'  by  Satah 
Fielding.  The  '  Apology '  ['AtoXoyia  Xm^ a'rsvc  srpAc  nig 
Autavrac)  It  oot,  as  the  title  import^  Xht  defenco  whUk 
Sooatoa  nado  on  his  trial,  but  it  contMiw  tho  nmum 
wlneh  detomined  him  to  prefer  death  rather  than  to 
humble  himself  to  ask  for  nis  lifp  (Voni  his  prejudiced 
judges.  Valckuaer  a.nJ  oliitr^  do  nut  aiiow  this  to  be 
Xenophon's  work,  bec^u-e  they  consider  it  to  be  un- 
worthy of  him;  but  if  a  roan  u  to  lose  the  discredit  of  a 
bad  worit  simply  because  he  has  written  better,  many  per- 
sons mav  disown  their  own  books.  The  *  Apology'  is  in- 
deed a  trivial  performance,  but  Xenophon  did  write  an 
'Apology,'  according  to  Laoitius,  and  ttiis  may  be  it. 

The  ■  Symposium.'  or  'Banquet  of  tiie  Pliilasophers' 
(Sv/iv^tfiof),  has  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  cbOp- 
racter  of  Socrstes.  Itisintha  foimof  adialegue  botwow 
Socrates,  Antisthenes.  Cntobahn,  md  othcn,  at  the  hooee 

of  ("allias,  Tt  contains  thr  opininTis  of  Socrates  on  the 
isubjtct  cl'  luve  a«d  friendship.  It  i»  an  antient  tradition 
that  Xenophon  wrote  this  work  after  the  '  Symposium  *  of 
Plato,  and  that  he  designed  to  correct  the  riew  of  Socrates 
whidi  is  there  given  by  Plato.  Boeckh  thinks  that  Plato 
wrote  his  *Sympoiium^  after  loadiiw  that  of  XeoopiiOB, 
and  flMt  hb  purpose  wia  to  exluUt  the  ideal  of  a  wise 
man  in  the  person  of  Socrates.  Ast  is  of  the  siame 
opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  'Symposium'  is  a  juvenile 
work.  The  '  Banquet'  was  translatealw JtOMB WellwOQ^ 
M.D..  1710.  and  reprinted  in  1750. 

The  'BKcro*  QUpw  4  rvfaypueit)  is  a  dialogue  betiieea 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the  poet  Simonides.  The 
tyrant  describes  the  dangers  and  vexations  incident  to  the 
po-s(:s^,ion  of  power,  and  contrasts  the  tyrjini's  c  onduion 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  private  man.  The  poet  shows 
that  the  tyrant  has  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  penOBOlMR 
tliaa  piivi^e  individuals  can,  and  he  offen  eonie  suggest 
tions  as  to  the  best  mode  ot  using  power  and  making  the 
people  happy.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  is 
one  brief  notice  of  Xenophon  making  a  voyage  to  .Sinly, 
and  Letronne  conjectures  that  the  composition  of  this 
little  treatise  may  have  been  suggested  by  what  Xenopboa 
saw  of  a  tyrant  s  life  at  the  court  of  Dionvsius.  This 
little  piece  nas  considerable  artistie  meiit,  and  it  is  justly 
observed  that  it  savours  of  the  school  of  laocratea  more 
than  any  other  of  Xenophon's  works.  Thcrr  i<  a  transla- 
tion of  this  work  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  we 
do  nut  know  on  what  authority.  It  first  appeared  ia 
1743,  8vo.,  in  •  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,'  No.  11,  with 
the  title  *  A  Translation  of  a  Dialogue  ont  of  Xenophoa 
in  Greek,  between  Hiero,  a  king,  yet  some  tyme  a  private 
person,  and  Simonides,  a  noef,  as  touching  the  life  of  tlie 

!>rince  man.    By  Klizabetn,  Queen  of  England.'    A  trans 
ation  also  appeared  in  171>3,  8vo.,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Graves,  who  translated  Marcus  Anloninua. 

The  *Oeconomic'  (ObsMfdafc)  is  a  discouise  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  houiehotd  end  on  afrnenlfure,  betweea 
Socrates  and  Critobulus.  In  the  fourth  chapter  Socrateti 
speaks  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  his  love  of  horticulture. 
This  passage  was  written  after  the  death  of  Cyms,  and  the 
whole  work  probably  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  Xeno- 
phon's life,  uou^  Socrates  is  introducea  as  pronouncing 
the  panernie  of  Cyrus.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  Aa< 
thoiship  of  the  •  Anaba.«s'  being  rightly  assigned  to  Xea»- 
phon,  that  he  speaks  i  f  '  rus,  his  character,  and  deatlk 
lu  the  same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  same  words  which 
are  used  in  the '  Anabasis'  (Oeeonom.,  e.  4;  AtmA^  i.  8.  93. 
"Die  seventh  chapter  oontaina  a  chsining  eonversation  be- 
tween Isehomadnia  and  Iris  wife  on  the  doty  of  a  gooi 
wife,  which  consists  in  the  proper  management  of  the  i»- 
terior  of  the  hous* ;  it  is  the  husband's  business  to  labour 
out  of  doors  and  to  ptoviJL  ti.Ht  wlm  h  the  house  requires 
it  is  the  wife's  business  to  take  care  of  what  the  husbaoi. 

E reduces,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  \ht  houae.  TIm 
^  asband%  employmenU  aa  lieie  rawsscnted,  is  acricultun 
in  a  eoontrv  where  shi'vee  are  the  labonrers ;  hut  the  pictun 
of  married  life  will  suit  every  condition,  and  modem  wiva 
might  leant  from  thu  t-Kcellent  treatise  that  their  emplo]^ 
ment  is  at  home  ;  that  the  ohject  of  marriage  is  the  h^p 
ness  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  procreation  of  chi]dren,ad 
their  proper  nurture  and  education.  Fidelity  to  her  huafaaad 
frugal  management  of  his  substance,  and  the  care  of  hb ' 
children  are  the  wife's  duties,  which  are  incompatible  witi 
gadding  abroad.  T^iis  is  one  of  the  bt  vt  t;.  :iU.ses  of  \c:y> 
phon.  It  was  translated  iato  Latin  by  Cicero.  There  art 
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jcveral  English  translatioiu.  The  flrat  is  by  Gentian 
Hervet,  London.  1534.  8vo.,  which  has  been  reprinted  ae- 
vitnil  times.  There  is  also  a  traulatioo  by  Robert  BnuUejr, 
London.  1727, 8vo. 
The  Kcnen]  character  of  Xenophon  nmr  be  wtimafed 
from  thit  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  wntingi.  Before 
we  heap  upon  him  all  the  abuse  which  some  modern 
writers  nave  done,  we  uu^ht  to  have  the  facts  of  his  life 
with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  Jud|re  of  every 
part  of  it.  He  did  not  like  the  democracy  of  his  native 
city,  and  he  may  have  been  ^lad  of  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  Athens  which  the  invitation  of  Proxenus  ofTervd. 
If  his  own  statement  is  true,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  join- 
ing the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  though  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  was  blamed  for  it  at  Athens,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  de«gn  of  Cyrus  Crom  the 
fiist  The  Ikct  of  his  delivering  up  the  troops  to  Thim- 
broob  the  LacedBnoiuu«  after  the  eampaign  in  Thrace, 
was  well  calculated  to  add  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian^ 
and  his  native  city  cannot  be  charged  with  more  than  her 
iimal  severity  in  banishing  him  for  his  part  in  the  expe- 
iition  of  Cyrus  and  the  subsequent  events.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  which,  will  justify  us  in  altMllio^  any  serious 
imputatfon  on  XenophoD.  Though  a  mail  «  bom  in  a 
iemocracv,  he  may  not  lihe  it;  anil  nobody  would  blame 
lim  for  leavinz  it  for  some  other  country  that  he  liked 
setter.  Xenopnon's  presence  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
le  did  not  take  jiart  in  it ;  and  alter  having  joined  Agesi- 
aus  in  Aria,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  coiUd  not  safely 
ivoid  aeooB^anying  hiia  back  into  Eun^.  Being  bi^ 
lished  from  Araens.  his  only  safety  was  m  keeping  with 
lis  friends  the  l>acedaBmonian8.  One  step  in  a  man's  life 
)lten  decides  all  the  rest,  and  involves  him  in  a  train  of 
■ircumstances  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  which  leave 
lis  character  not  free  from  imputation.  This  was,  in  Xe- 
sophon's  case,  his  j  o ;  ;i  i  dg  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  There 
a  no  proof  of  his  active  hostility  against  Athens  after  his 
HUiishment:  then  ie  pMof  enough  that  he  preferred 
>parfa  nnd  Spartan  constitutfam ;  and  if  that  »  blame, 

le  deserves  enough  of  it. 

Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  humane  and  gentle  in 
;haracter.  He  evidently  liked  quiet.  He  was  fond  of 
arming,  hunting,  and  rural  occupations  generally.  His 
alcnta  woold  have  suited  him  for  adminiihration  in  a  wall 
ndered  eoramunity,  but  he  was  not  Wted  ftar  the  tnrin- 
ence  of  Athenian  democracy.  He  was  a  religrious  man, 
ir,  as  we  are  now  pleaAcd  to  terra  it,  a  superstitious  man. 
ie  believed  in  the  reliction  of  his  country,  and  was  scnipu- 
oua  in  performing  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
lioa]  aewonies.  He  had  faith  in  dreams,  and  looked 
ipon  ttem  la  manifartationaof  the  deitjr.  Bis  phtkMO|nliy 
nut  the  praetieal :  it  had  referenea  to  actual  life,  and  m 
11  practical  matters  and  everything  that  concerns  the 
rdinary  conduct  of  human  life  he  shows  good  sense  and 
lonourable  feeling.  He  was  in  understaiuiing  a  pltuii 
ensible  man.  who  could  express  vrith  propriety  and  in  an 
firaoaUa  namMr  whatever  he  had  to  sav.  As  a  writer 
.a  deiemi  ftie  aeaiae  of  paqaenity  and  eaaa»  and  Ibr 
hea«  qoalitiea  he  liai  in  aO  aipM been  justlv  adnirld.  As 
II  historical  writer  he  is  infinitely  below  Thucydides  :  he 
ad  no  depth  of  reflection,  no  great  insight  into  the  fun- 
amental  principles  of  society.  His  '  Hellenica,' his  only 
istorical  effort,  would  not  have  iveserved  his  name,  except 
9r  the  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains  and 
IM  deficiency  of  other  historical  fooontak  Hia' Anabasis' 
arises  its  interest  from  the  elfenmstanoes  of  tint  meno- 
ible  retreat,  and  the  name  of  Xenophon  is  ihwn  connected 
'ith  an  event  which  exposed  to  the  Greeks  the  weakness 
I' the  Persian  empire,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  future 
ampaigns  of  Agesilaus  and  the  triumphs  of  Alexander, 
lie  narrative  of  the  retreat  may  be  compared  with  Hero- 
otua  for  the  atnnta  detail  of  well  selected  facts,  the  sim- 
licity  of  the  nanafion,  and  the  general  clearness  of  the 
'hole.  Some  diflSculties  may  be  owinj^  to  corruption  of 
\Q  text,  and  in  some  cases  the  author's  memory  or  his 
otes  ma^'  have  deceived  him.  The  '  Anabasis'  is  a  work 
{  the  kind  which  few  men  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
niting.  and  there  is  no  work  in  any  language  in  which 
•eiaoml  adTenture  and  the  conduct  of  a  great  under- 
iking  are  more  harmonic  «lv  and  agreeably  combined. 

The  works  of  \enophon,  wtiich  are  called  philosophical, 
hould  be  entitled  treatises  on  piaettoal  cthm  and  oscooo- 


mic.  Philosophy  to  him  never  was  known  as  a  .w.w«p. , 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  his  writings  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  compared  in  any  vray  either  with  Plato  or  wi^ 
Aristotle,  the  two  great  examplars  oi  philosophy  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates  and  Uie  treatise 
entitled  (Economic  have  a  great  charm,  both  from  the  re- 
j  presentation  which  they  give  of  the  personal  character  of 
bocrates,  and  the  easy  agreeable  form  in  which  his  lessons 
are  inculcated.  These  two  works  and  the  'Anabasis'  are 
the  best  works  for  giving  a  youns  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language ;  and  if  the '  Memorabiiia'  and  *^eo- 
nomic'  cannot  be  considered  an  introduction  to  Greek 
philosophy,  they  will  at  least  teach  nothing  erroneous,  and 
they  will  lead  the  student  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  domestic  relations  and  their  moral  habi* 
tudea. 

The  following  books  will  enable  the  reader  to  find 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  Xenophon  and  hit  writiaM: 

Fabrtdus,  Bibliotheca  Grteca;  Sctioell,  Oe*ehieht«Mr 
Grieehitehen  Literatur,  German  edition ;  Biog.  Univ., 
art.  '  Xenophon,"  by  Letronne  ;  Hoffmann,  Lexicon  Bib- 
liographicum,  '  Xenophon,'  which  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  editions  of  the  separate  works,  of  the  translations  into 
English  and  other  languages  not  here  mentioned,  and  of 
the  works  which  have  been  written  in  iUmliation  of  Xeno- 
phon's  writings. 

XENOPHON  OF  EPHESUS.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
romance  entitled  '  Ephesiaca,  or  a  Historj-  of  Anthia  and 
Abrocomas'  ('Bf«rias(l,  rd  tard  'AvSiav  tai  'Aj3pocoiti|y). 

The  author  calls  himself  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  We  icnow 
nothing  of  his  life,  and  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  tbepariod 
when  he  lived.  From  indications  in  the  work  itaalf,  Loeella 

places  him  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  others  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Peerlkamp,  the  last 
editor,  considers  him  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  writers  of 
romances.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  nar- 
rative is  ooncise,  clear,  and  f^e  from  confusion,  though 
many  persons  are  introdoeed.  The  incidents  are  not  mul> 
tiplied  beyond  the  finiti  of  propriety  and  probability. 
Suidas  is  tiie  only  person  who  mentions  the  author  of  the 
'  Ephesiaca,'  and  he  sajrs  that  there  are  ten  books ;  but 
there  are  only  five  now,  and  apparently  the  work  is  com* 
plete,  or  neajly  so.  Only  one  MS.  of  the  work  exists. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
tiamlatioub  wiaby  Ant.  Cocchi,  London,  172S,  8to.  and  4to. 
TUs  edition  is  printed  ftom  a  veiy  ineoneet  tianscript  of 
the  original  MS.  The  Baron  A.  E.  de  Loeella  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  1796,  4to.,  a  good  critical  edition,  founded 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  MS.  This  edition  con- 
tains a  new  translation  and  a  commentary.  The  latest  edi- 
tion is  by  P.  Hofmann  Peerlkamp,  Haarlem,  1818,  4to. 
Then  are  German,  French,  uid  Italian  translations  of  this 
romance.  An  English  venion,  by  Rooke,  appeared  at 
Ix)ndon,  1727,  8vo. 

XENOPS,  Illiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds,  placed 
by  Mr.  Swainsunin  his  faniUyCnMiBd««aa  tho  iMk  gBllllt 
of  his  subfamily  Certhiante. 

Generic  Okaracter. — Bill  moderate,  straight,  acute, 
much  oooipvMMd,  and  inversely  curved;  tha  ton  of  tha 
upper  mandible  being  straight,  and  the  edge  of  tne  lower 
ascending  or  recurved.  Noslrih  basal,  lateral,  oval,  small, 
and  covered  by  a  naked  membrane.  Wingt  rather 
lengthened,  rounded.  Toul  moderate,  rounded,  iliehtly 
stiff;  the  feathers  obtusely  pointed.  T\irtiu  veiy  mmu 
Middto  and  hinder  toe$  longer  than  the  tarsus;  latanl 


.tha  inner  ahortest,  and  both  sUf htly  oo 
neetad  af  tha  biaa ;  hinder  toe  ahiorter  than  the  midale ;  ita 

claw  shorter  than  the  toe. 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  as  the  fissirostral  type. 
Example,  Xenops  genibarbis. 

Detcnvtioa* — Above  reddish,  beneath  grey-brown; 
chin,  eveDrowmand  l^otl  flo  tiia  wnnl  and  brea&t  whitish; 
beneath  the  earsa  snowy  ^ot;  leur  quills  blackish,  the 
base  ftilvous,  the  tips  and  mar|^na  rufbu.  iSw.) 

Locality,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  this  extraordinary  and  not 
inelegant  little  creature  has  a  bill  totally  different  from 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Its  general  habit,  he  states,  evinces 
a  close  connection  with  the  Sittee,  particularly  those  af 
New  Holland  ;  some  of  which  have  thiir  bills  (which  are 


slender)  slightly  inclining  upwards,  thus  Urming  a 

'   Xmap»nA^ilBm^mtA^m^1im 


nection  bet 
Old  World. 
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HMnobMmtioittooeiir  hi  iheint  Mftos  of  Mr.  Swds* 

tan^  Xatlogieal  flluttrationt,  and  in  his  ClattiJicatiDn  qf 
Bitd0  the  genuB  is,  in  effect,  immediately  followed  by  the 
■nbtaulf  Of  afMn«b  or  NvllwtetaM 


X«iHipi  gfiuitkatbU.  (Sw.) 


XEREZ,  orJF.REZ.  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Por- 
tugal, and  of  sevfiiil  towns  in  Spain  and  South  America. 

AXRBZ,  a  small  town  amonEf  the  mountain*.  Si  miles 
eilt  of  G^ranada.  There  are  iron-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Mine  loeonsidenble  iroo-works  in  the  town.  Population, 
tn  1839;  1900. 

Xehez  tk  Badajoz.  more  tjenerally  Icnown  by  the  name 
of  Xerez  nr.  i.os  CAnAi.i.EROs.  a  town  of  Estrt  madura,  W 
miles  south  of  Badajoz.  Population,  in  183:1,  '.*XM>.  It  is 
a  walled  town,  and  contained  before  the  last  revolution 
nine  conventa  and  two  hospitals.  There  is  a  considerable 
tiade  in  cattle,  and  manufactotiea  of  doth,  leather,  hats, 
pottery,  and  toap.  Ttwn  are  rihrer  alid  nuphar  ninee  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  called  De  los  Caballeros 
from  its  havinif  l)elon£:ed  at  one  time  to  the  Templars. 
Basco  Niiiiez  de  Balboa,  the  first  who  crosased  the  isthmus 
of  Central  America  to  the  Pacific,  was  a  native  of  Xerei  de 
ke  Oaballeroi. 

Xnw  u  tA.  nwnrma,  Ihe  pane  of  »  torn  rituated 
to  8e*41'N.lat.  and 6*  7W. long.  R  feabont  anile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  ripht  bank  of  the  Guadalete,  on 
the  hiprh  road  from  Cadiz  to  Seville;  12  miles  north-east 
of  the  lormer  city,  and  46^  miles  south-south-east  of  the 
latter.  The  population  was  understood  to  amount  to 
Sl.OOO  soiila  In  18S8.  The  old  town,  inclosed  within  the 
walls,  has  nairow  and  ciooked  streets;  thoee  of  the  new 
town,  oatride,  are  brood  and  regolar.  There  are  eight 
parish  churclies.  Before  the  last  revolution  there  were 
eleven  convents  for  mt-n  and  sevun  for  women.  Tl\ere  are 
in  the  town  one  eolK'<re,  \\\n  tVi'p-schools,'  four  hospitaU, 
one  hospital  for  ory)hans  and  another  for  foundlings,  and 
a  puhlie  granary.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  for 
arUelea  eonaumed  bjr  the  inhabitanta.  The  onlv  trade 
•f  Xeree  Is     ^  whie  of  the  surravndtnK  dtstriet,  the 

well-known  Rherry,  of  which  450,000  arroba,s  have  been 
produced  in  a  ^ond  year.  Tlie  inferior  wines  are  (.  onsiimed 
m  the  district ;  the  sorts  able  to  bear  exportation  are  al- 
most all  sent  to  Entrland.  The  magazines  of  the  wine- 
merchants  art  remarkable  for  their  extent.  Tlie  olive  was 
fctmerlj  caltiTated  to  agnat  extent  in  the  neighbourhood 
•r  Xaif^  bvkttb  bnndi  of  agMtant  iadw^ 


eHned  of  late  jmn.  OenrideraMe  attentton  ia  pdi  t> 

keeping  up  the  race  of  Andalnsian  horses.    The  marllf.  | 
quarnea  and  sulphureous  spnngs  ul  J:j,'o[iza  are  12  ci  .ii  1 
south-east  from  the  town,  on  the  iame  bank  of  the  Gii»- 
dalete.  Xerez  received  tiM  distinctive  epithet '  de  la  Froo- 
tera '  to  dktinguish  it  ton  other  towns  of  the  same  naiae 
ia  the  inteiier,  Hifiaiio  neotions  that  the  naae  Xem 
was  believed  to  be  a  Moorish  eotruption  of  Ceret,  tlx 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  district  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Xerez  de  laFrontera  is  suppu»*ri 
by  some  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  antieiit  Asta  Regis; 
otlMn  place  that  town  at  Mesa  de  Aata,  between  two  aad 
thiM  nilee  dwtaat.  Th0n«ideMttria.fnenl  ofniUIIeq^ 
wna  ft  mtivt  of  Xeres, 
The  tone  of  Xeret  de  la  ntwtem  haa  been  given  to- 

1,  a  small  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  M»Uc 
Grosso,  R  little  to  the  ett>t  of  the  Paraguay,  now  in  nuns: 

2,  a  small  town  of  Central  America,  in  the  slate  of  Hun- 
dorss  and  district  of  Texucilpa,  on  the  river  Xerez,  not  Ur 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  near  a  o.'iee  ndv 
but  now  exhausted  erold-nuaeiaaeattotiy  whichpcodaea 
much  eoooa  and  indigo. 

(Minano,  Diccionano  Gmgraphieo-fttaditt'co  de 
paiki  y  Portugal ;    JJicUonnuire   Giographiqut  Int- 
vtrsel.) 

XERXES  I.  (Si(>(i>c).  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  ba 
father  Darius,  the  son  of  Hjrrtaspes,  BJG.  4Bft.  Belbre  Iw 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  Danus  had  three  sons  by  his  wift. 
a  daughter  of  Gobiyas,  of  whom  the  eldest  wna  Artaba-  | 
zanes.  After  he  became  king,  he  had  four  sons  by  Atim,  ' 
the  daughter  of  C^iis,  of  whom  Xerxes  was  the  eldest. 
Darius  appointed  Xerxes  his  successor. 

DahuB  died  durins  his  nrepantions  for  war  against  the 
Egyptians  and  the  AtlMnwaa.  In  Uie  second  year  tl^a 
his  father's  death,  Xerxes  marched  against  Egypt,  wkd 
had  revolted  in  the  time  of  Darius.  He  reiluced  tiK 
country  to  obedience,  and  gave  the  administration  to  ha 
brother  Achsmenes.  He  next  employed  himself  for  fens 
full  years  in  making  preparations  for  KU  Greek  expeditioa 
Tlie  imnense  force  which  %ras  assembled  for  thia  igmfm 
waa  eolleeted  ttom  every  part  of  tlie  Peioaii  doBBnioea 
The  fleet  was  supplied  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Cypr  ^ 
Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  parts  which  were  witlun 
limits  of  the  Persian  government.  Xerxes  ali<T  enteret 
into  negotiations  with  the  Carthsginiaos,  who  engaged  t« 
attack  the  Greek  aitiaiorasilyaiMlItalljr.wliiittlnnniB 
king  invaded  Greeae. 

Ok  the  antmin  of  b.c.  4S1,  Xenn  arrived  at  Bardis,  tlw 
capital  of  the  Persians  in  the  west,  and  he  \vinterfd  there- 
in the  iipnnj^  he  advanced  to  the  Ht-ilet-ponl  with  hs 
forces,  and  crossed  at  Abydos  by  a  bridge  of  boat^.  Thr 
first  bridge  that  was  made  was  destroyed  by  a  slorm,  oe 
which  the  king[  ordered  that  three  hundred  blows  of  tkt 
huh  shoaU  he  loflieled  on  the  NbeUioua  HelleapML  Ike 
superintendeats  of  the  work  had  tiieir  henda  cot  off  fa 
their  pains.  A  new  liii(!c:e  was  constnicted,  the  form  of 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  ( vii.  36  u  Tt* 
army  was  seven  whole  days  and  nights  in  croa:-int:  the 
bridge  from  Abydos  on  the  A'liatic  to  the  European  kbort- 
The  march  waa  eonlinued  from  the  Hellespont  tluooi^  it* 
IhraeianChenooeM.  The  fleet  did  act  eater  the  BeUcs- 
pont,  but  took  a  western  eoone  along  the  Tliraeiaa  coast 
On  arrivina:  at  the  plain  of  Doriscus,  which  is  near  the  set. 
and  is  traversed  by  the  nver  Hebrus,  Xerxes  numbered  is 
force.  The  ships  took  their  station  close  by  I>onK,« 
I^e  infantry  amounted  to  1,70U,0U0  men.  Tlie  nontir 
was  ascertained  not  hjr  talOi  Init  b^  meesora :  an  indbasw 
was  jntnied  laige  fnftigh  fft  wffltain  tew  theiMniid  nen.  wl 
it  was  tilled  and  emptied  till  the  whole  nnay  wu  aaeted 
(Herod.,  vii.  60.)  Arter  being  mea«ired,  the  force*  wert 
arranged  according  to  nations.  Herodotus  ha^  left  oik  c' 
the  most  curious  historical  records  that  exi<.tj,  ui  his  i^- 
scription  of  the  various  nations  that  com(>0!»ed  this  mi^at 
force,  and  of  their  military  equipment  ^vii.  61,  &c.).  TU 
eaealij  amounted  to  80,(X)0^  imides  onneb  aad  dnn* 
The  wa^«hipB  {rptiiftuc)  wen  1fl07.  Herodotus  bee  s» 
merated  the  several  nations  which  supplied  artd  niaan« 
the  shijjs  (  vii.  89).  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  fcs 
march  tlirous^li  Thrace.  Herodotus,  who  had  c«rtai£.* 
gone  over  the  ground,  has  descril>ed  the  route  of  the  arc^ 
with  great  distinotness.  On  reaching  the  isthmus  wh».-t: 
connects  tin  noontain  pewineBin  of  JMhoe  with  the  mm 
land,  thn  flMk  nmMiil  the  •inHwnlplioB  miaah  btf 
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proved  so  dangerous  to  Mardoniiis  in  B.C.  492,  by  passing 
.hroixgh  the  canal  of  Athos.  This  canal  had  bven  ton- 
itructed  by  order  of  Xerxea.  It  is  described  by  Herodotus 
Cvii.  22;  see  the  article  Atbm).  From  Acanthos,  near  the 
iathmos  of  Atho^  the  annjr  marched  to  Theroie.  aft«rw«rda 
Bailed  Theasalonica  (now  Moniki),  on  the  Axim.  The 
Reel  at  last  reached  Sepias  on  the  coast  of  Mnpiesia,  in 
Thcssaly  ;  and  the  army  reached  the  pass  of  Thermopylse. 
5o  far,  says  Herodotus,  they  IkuI  sustained  no  harm,  and 
Lhe  numbers  of  the  army  ancl  of  the  navv  were  then  aa  fol- 
low (Herod.,  vii.  184):  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the 
l2Q7,ahipa  wai  217,010,  reckoning  for  each  ship  20O  men 
of  ^'e  country  to  which  each  ship  belong:ed,  and  aim  30 
for  Persians,  Medes,  and  Sacae  m  each  of  them.  The 
penteconters  (ire»'rijK5yrtpo«>,  which  Herodotus  had  not  m- 
."hidod  in  his  former  enumeration,  were  3000,  and,  reckon- 
ing 80  to  each,  there  would  be  240,000  men  in  them. 
Tnua  tfie  wholo  twral  force  would  amount  to  517,610 ; 
and  the  whole  armament,  both  military  and  naral,  would 
amount  to  2,317,610  men,  which  includes  20,000  men, 
not  before  enumerated,  camel-driTera  and  drivers  of  Li- 
byan chariots.    This  is  the  amount  of  the  force  which 

fiasaed  over  from  Asia,  and  it  does  not  include  the  camp 
bllowerii  the  Tewel*  that  carried  nnywiaat,  nad  the  men 
on  board  then  Teasela.  To  Una  muat  be  added  120 
European  vessels,  containing  20.400  men.  that  joined  the 
aavy  of  Xerxes.  The  forces  supplied  by  the  Thracian 
'rilwj.s  tlif  Macedonians,  Maeiu'sians,  and  others,  amounted 
:o  300,000  men ;  thus  the  whole  number  of  fizhtine  men 
iraa  2,641,110.  Hierodotua  condden  that  all  the  followers 
»nd  those  in  the  piovtnon  vessels  would  be  more  than  the 
Sehtine  men,  but  we  will  siippose  them  to  be  eaual. 
rTuis  \hc  sum  total  is  5,282,220;  and  Xcrxe«.  sa)**  Hero- 
iotus,  cond.itic' J  ho  many  as  far  as  Sepia?,  ami  Thermonyla:. 
As  to  the  number  of  women  who  foilowi'd  Id  cook  the 
provisions,  and  of  concubines  and  eunuchs,  no  one  could 
tell  the  amount,  nor  that  of  the  beasts  of  burden.  The 
first  calamity  tttat  befel  this  mighty  hott  was  a  storm  in 
ht  neighbouihood  of  Sepias,  whteh  cttiaed  great  loas. 
\t  ArtemiVium  there  was  an  encounter  between  some  of 
lie  Persian  ships  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  the 
iJreeks  were  victorious.  The  army,  ai'i  r  ;  ;>.'-siiii,'  throui^h 
Fhcssaly,  found  itself  stopped  at  the  narrow  pass  of  ITier- 
aopyls  by  Leonidas  and  his  gallant  band,  xhe  Fmhutt 
niaiained  a  heavy  lose  in  endeavouring  to  force  tile  paai. 
tnd  they  could  not  cffbet  It  till  £pialtes,  a  Melian,  ehowed 
he  Persians  a  track  over  the  mountains  of  (Eta,  whicli 
Koujont  tliiin  oi;  \hv  rear  of  Leonidas  [Leomd.ks],  who 
ell  with  hi>  bra\c  nun  after  an  obstinate  conflict. 

In  the  sea-fight*  off  Artemisium,  the  Persians  agrun 
Riatained  loss  (l^erod.,  viii.  II,  &c.).  The  Persian  army 
Mw  adTaoeed  threugfa  Phocis,  burning  and  destroying  ail 
icfore  them.  On  entering  Boeotia,  tney  were  jofnea  by 
he  Boeotians.  A  detachment  was  sent  by  Xerxes  to  at- 
ack  tlie  temple  of  Delphi,  but  the  invacfers  stistained  a 
iKT.al  defeat,  and  those  who  survived  escaped  info  l^oeotia. 
n  the  mean  time  the  Grecian  fleet  moved  from  Arte 
nismm  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  off  Hiie  coast  of  Attica 
Herod^  viiL  40).  The  Athenians  sent  their  females  and 
lavcfl  toTroezen,  iCgina,  and  Salamis,  and  left  their  city 
0  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  wlu),  after  burning  Thespia 
iiid  Plataa,  the  only  towns  in  Bucotia  that  did  not  join 
hem,  entered  Athens  and  destroyed  it  also.  The  Persrans 
lad  occupied  three  months  io  their  progress  from  the  Hcl- 
enpnt  to  Athens.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  sailed  from  Histitea 
Bfiilboea  through  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  in 
hree  days  reached  Phalerum  in  Attica.  Notwithstanding 
he  losses  of  the  Persians,  Herodo'iis  considers  that  the 
and  and  sea  force  which  reached  Attica  was  as  large  as 
Hal  which  had  reached  Sepias  and  Thermopyl».  The 
Grecian  fleet  was  collected  about  the  island  of  Salamis  and 
n  the  narrow  passage  between  Salamia  and  the  mainlacnd. 
Cerxes,  having  resolved  on  an  engagement,  took  hia  atation 
m  the  shore  oi  the  mainland  under  Mount  /Rgaleos,  oppo- 
ate  to  Salamis;  and  here  he  hml  t'lr  mivfnrtnue  to  pce  nis  i 
nighty  armament  defeated  and  dispersed  [SALAiiis;  Tuk- 
tuTocuu],  ac.  480.   ShortJy  after  the  battle  he  retreated 

2 land  to  the  Hellespont,  which  he  reached  in  forty-five 
y%,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  He  was  nttetided  as  flu- 
is  the  Hellespont  by  Artabazus  mth  00,000  men.  (Herod^ 
'iii.  126.)  Mardomua,  who  was  left  in  Greece  with  the 
umy,  was  defeated  in  the  follfi\v;nL:  year,  b.c.  479,  at  | 
.'latsa in  Boeotia  by  the  oombined  Greeks,  and  on  the  same 


day  theGreeKi  gained  another  victory  over  the  Persians  at 
Mycale  in  Ionia.  This  was  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Scstos  on  the  Hellespont  (B.C.,  478),  an  event  wiQi 
wliich  the  hiitory  of  Heroaotoa  ends.  It  waa  reporte^i 
aaya  Herodotus  (vliL  l6d,\  that  on  th6  vtiT  d»r  of  the 
bmfle  of  Salamis.  Gelon  and  Theroh  defteted,  in  Sicily, 
Hamilcar  and  his  Carthaginian  army.  Thus  the  Greeks 
were  successful  both  in  tlie  east  and  tlie  west.  [Gklon.] 

The  Greeks  continued  the  war  against  the  Persians  &\\ur 
the  capture  of  Sestoa.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal htttory  of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  (B.C.  405^  by 
Artabaaua,  and  succeeded  by  his  aon  Artaxerxe%  callea  by 
theGreeki  the '  Long-handed.'  Xerxes,  as  he  it  represented 
by  Herodotus,  was  cruel,  vain,  cowardly,  and  of  feeble 
understanding.  The  great  event  of  his  reign  is  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  with  his  enormous  army  and  fleet,  ot 
which  we  have  in  Herodotus  (books  vii.-ix.j  a  most  minute 
account.  The  historian  lived  toon  enough  after  the  event 
to  be  able  to  collect  trustworthy  materials,  and  that  he 
spared  no  pains  is  evident  from  his  work.  Much  has  been 
said  on  the  large  numbers  of  the  arm v  and  navy  of  Xerxes, 
as  stated  by  Herodotus;  but,  incredible  as  they  seem  at  first 
sight,  an  attentive  conaideration  of  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  historian  will  remove  much  of  the  doubt:  at  any 
rate,  if  tiie  numbeia  ate  exaggerated,  it  ia  clear  tbat  Be- 
rodotus  only  followed  his  authorities. 

XERXE.S  II.,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  his  father  Ar- 
tax ernes,  the  Long-handed,  B.C.  425.  He  was  assassinated 
after  a  short  reign  of  a  year,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, two  moVUMbby  Sogdianua,  who  succeeded  him. 

XIME'NIA,  n  gamia  of  pianta  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  01acaee«e.  It  waa  named  in  honour  of  IVanda 

Ximenes,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  published  a  worlc  on  the 
plants  and  aninial-s  of  New  Spain.  The  species  of  tliis 
genus  are  trees  or  shnibs,  uiualiy  armed  with  spines,  and 
having  alternate,  ovate,  or  lanceolate  exstipulate  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  small,  permanent,  and4rcleft;  the  petals  4, 
hairy  iniaide  and  conniving  at  the  base,  valvate  in  aaativa- 
tion;  the  rtamens  eight,  with  capillaiy  filaments;  the 
anthers  2-Celled,  fixed  by  the  base  ;  the  ovaiy  4-celIedand 
4-seeded ;  the  fruit  a  drupe,  witli  uin-  cell  a.id  a  single 
seed  arising  from  aboitmn.  There  are  tour  sj)ecies, 
natives  of  America ;  the  most  remarkable  is  the  JC  ame- 
ricana.  It  has  spiny  branches,  oblong  entire  lenvei»tlM 
peduncles  axiUair  and  nmbfltote,  the  lower  ones  cbaraed 
nio  apinaa.  Tlw  plant  is  aahmb,  attaining  a  hcigmof 
about  lifteen  feet,  and  is  a  l  attve  of  South  America.  It 
produces  a  yellow  Ihiit  about  tlie  i-Jze  of  a  piseon  s  egg, 
which  has  a  swuel  acid  ta*1e,  and  :s  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colcmr  inside, 
and  sweet-scented.  De  CaudoUe  describes  two  varieties : 
one  growing  in  Braiil,  with  ovate  Ica^  -a :  the  othei^  in 
Guiana,  with  oblong  leaves.  (Don's  Miller  j  BunwU'a 
Outlines.) 

XIME'NEZ,  CARDINAL.  [CisNsaos.l 
XI'PHIAS  (  Ji^iac;,  the  Sword-tish,  an  inhabitant  or  the 
Mediterraoeao  and  Atlantic,  qocasionaUy  visiting  our  coast, 
is  a  flah  of  the  mackerel  tobek'reaaikaUefbrita  elongated 
npper  jaw,  which  fonaas  a  sword-like  wespon,  whence  its 
name.  It  measures  fVom  10  to  15  feet  in  length.  Its  body 
is  lengthy  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  the  sword 
fonning  tiths  of  its  length.  On  its  back  it  bears  a  wnple 
long  elevated  dorsal  fin.    Tlieie  are  no  central  fins.  The 

tail  is  keeled.  The  lower  jaw  is  sharp :  the  mouth  without 
teeth.  The  upper  part  of  die  Hah  b  Moish  biadi  jmq^ 
into  silver  below. 
The  swenl-fish  is  said  to  atlnetr  the  whale,  wounduag  it 

with  its  beak.  There  are  many  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  the  planks  of  ships  being  perforated  by  the 
upper  jaw  of  this  powerful  creature,  which  it  has  been 
anpiHesed  ooeaaionally  attacks  \be  bulls  of  shipa  m  mistake 
for  the  whale.  Specimens  <^  ship's  timbers  penetrated  by 
its  emnl  an  preserved  in  many  mansions.  The  Xiphias 
is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hut.  Animtd,,  viiL  19),  who 
notices  the  fact  of  itn  striking  vessel*.  The  young  fish 
is  said  to  be  good  eating.  When  vary  young  the  body  is 
covered  with  small  tubercles,  whietvOfVappeMr  belSpW  it 
attaios  the  length  of  three  feet.  ,.  . 

(Bei  Yenaira  Briti^  Jfitkui  and  Cuvier  and  Vi]m> 
tMincTs  Bi$U  Noi.  da*  Poi»»oiu%  vol.  vtii.) 

XI'PHIAS.  a  name  for  the  constellation  Doaaoo. 

XIPHII.IXUS,  .lOANN'KS  :  3:„;,iXT,oc).  Pafriarcli  of 
Constantinople,  was  of  a  noble  lamUy  of  Trebizond.  In 
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KNS  he  wu  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  :  he  died 
in  1075.  This  Xiphuinua  has  often  been  confounded  with 
hia  nephew.  He  is  the  author  of  an  '  Oration  on  the 
Adontioa  of  the  Cr«MB»'  which  waa  fifrt  publiahed,  in 
Greek  and  with  »  Latin  venlon,  in  Oretaa'a  work  on  the 
Cross,  Incol^tadt,  1616,  fol.  Some  other  works  of  leas  im- 
portance are  attributed  to  him,  amoni^  which  are  three 
Constitutions  on  matters  nt  CLclesiJiiliLiil  'Jiscipline,  two  of 
which  refer  to  bet rotJiment,  and  are  in  the  '  Jus  Gra:co- 
Roinanuin'  of  Leunclavius. 

XIPHIU'NUS,  JOANNES,  of  Tra|>esus  (Trebitood\ 
ma  fba  nephew  of  the  Patriarch  Xiphilimis.  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas,  whose  reign  ended 
A.O.  1070,  he  made  an  Epitome  of  the  history  of  Dion 
Ca»ius.  The  Kp;t;)nie,  as  we  now  have  it,  commences 
at  the  thirty-Mh  book,  and  goes  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus,  a.o.  235.  His  work  is  not  diatrilrated 
like  the  original,  but  h  divided  into  sections  (r^^^iora), 
each  of  which  comprises  tlie  history  of  an  emperor.  We 
can  judse  csf  his  .vork  by  comparing  it  with  those  parts  of 
Dion  which  are  extant.  He  generally  keeps  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  author,  but  he  omits  what  he  considers  not  es- 
sential to  the  nanatiTe.  He  haa  alao  gCDflnlljr  omilted  to 
mention  the  eonmls,  who  are  alwagw  recorded  In  the  extant 
books  of  Dion,  and  thus  he  has  done  miirh  towards  confusing 
the  chronoloffy  of  the  period,  I.il.e  ail  otlier  epitomes,  it 
destroys  the  character  ^ii  the  i  iii::):ial  work;  and  it  is  worth- 
leas  except  as  supplying;  the  main  historical  facts  of  the 
laijge  part  of  Dion  which  is  lost.  Xiphilinus  was  a  Chris- 
tmi.  The  fint  edition  of  XiphiUaoa  waa  by  R.  Stephens, 
Piaiu,  lSn,4t«i.;  and  in  the  aaae  year  Stephens  printed 
the  Latin  venrion  of  G.  Blanc.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens 
appeared  in  1592,  fol,,  with  Blanc's  translation,  revised  by 
A)'lander.  There  is  an  Entrli-h  translation  by  Manning, 
London,  1704,  8vo.,  of  the  '  Epitome'  of  Xiphifmus. 

XIPHORHYNCHUa  written  by  Mr.  Swainson  Zipho- 
fkynehut,  a  subgenus  of  GfrlAiamr,  or  Trm  Cmpert, 
according  to  that  zoologist. 

Subgenerie  Character. — Bill  lengthened,  slender ;  both 
mandibles  considerably  curved,  typically  falcated  ;  the  sides 
compressed  from  the  nostrils.  Wings  rather  lengthened  ; 
the  aecoud  quUl  henUy  ahotter  than  the  thiid.  Tanus 
thtwt,  dender.  o/  equal  lengCh  with  the  two  ektenial  toes. 
Hinder  toe  shoiter  than  the  taiaoa.  Tongue  eartiligiiiool, 
fiat,  as  long  as  the  bill. 

Example,  Xivhorhynehut  procurvwt. 

XIPIiOSCyMA,  Fitringers  name  for  a  genus  of  Ser- 
pents. 

Cuviei  remariu  that  Ua  4fth  aeclioii  of  the  greet  genus 
llo*  eoOMita  of  thoee  apeeies  wtndi  went  fcaaeta  or  little 
pits  on  the  jaws,  and  have  the  muxxle  fUmiriied  with  slif::htly 
prominent  platra  cut  obliquely  from  behind  forwards,  and 
truncated  at  the  end  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  wedge.  Their 
body  IS  very  much  comprened,  and  their  back  carinated. 
Re  obNrres  that  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies, 
■ad  may  aflM  groniid  fiir  induding  theoi  in  »  diatinct 
aabKenos. 

The  species  which  lie  quotes  ure  the  B'ki  cariwita  C'f 

Schneider,  or  oceUata  of  Oppel ;  and  the  Boa  viperma  ot 
Shaw  (Russel,  pi.  iv.).  Ilicee  two  subdiTisions  form,  he 
adds,  the  genua  JKpkomma  oC  Fitai^er,  Ctnekri*  of 
Ore/. 

XIPHO^^U'RA,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
de»ik-naieH  a  subclass  of  crustaceans,  which  he  arranges  at 
the  end  of  hie  qritem  and  aexttotht  SocimiAftCWa- 

M.  UUne  Edwards  obsenree  flmt  the  lingular  animals 
nrUoli  owpew  this  small  group  are  M  remote  tvm  all 
Am  oMmt  eniatmeeans,  that  some  naturalists  have  beM  in- 

dined  to  exriude  (hem  iilta^ellier  from  tli:it  class,  and 
arrange  them  among  the  Akachnioa,  and  that  in  entirely 
rejei  tiiig  this  opinion  it  becomes  necessary  to  isolate  them 
as  much  as  pMaible*  and  to  form  a  particalar  anbclass, 
which  is  conneeted  wl^i  tint  of  the  BaAitcmomi*  and 
that  of  the  TatLonrrxs,  but  is  distinguished  from  those 
erustaeeans  and  all  the  other  animals  of  the  same  class 
by  the  charaeler  ol"  its  (jrganization .  The  natiir;il  position 
then  of  these  Xiphosures  should,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  have  been  near  the  Branobiopods,  tnit  he 
haa  preferred  the  plaee  which  he  haeaaagned  to  theai.  in 
order  that  he  night  not  break  OweoimedMa  vhieli  unttae 
•U  the  MMdattoaGMlMaHM. 


QnoAmuaioir. 

The  bnrfj/  nf  these  animals  is  described  by  M.  Milac 
Edwiuds.  iLi,  compchod  of  three  portions — a  eephalo-thttrar, 
an  abdomen,  and  a  tail ;  the  two  first  portions  are  eat h 
covered  by  a  horny  shield,  and  the  third  assumes  the  form 
of  a  long  stiletto^  Tile  cep/udo-thorocic  buckler,  which  re- 
presenta  the  c»iapace  of  Apu»  [BmocuLUs]  and  of  the 
superior  cmstaceans,  is  the  largest ;  it  is  convex  above, 
concave  l  ei  .  and  rounded  in  front  and  on  the  sides^ 
whilst  posteriorly  it  is  deeply  notched  for  the  reception  of 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  On  its  upper  snrfiwe  is  an  un- 
equal space,  sUghtly  or  not  at  all  convex*  whieh  ia  cirevai' 
scribed  in  front  and  on  the  aides  by  two  eorved  ereata, 
and  occupies  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  straii^ht  por- 
tion of  Uie  posterior  border  articulated  with  the  abdomen. 
This  space,  which  may  be  termed  llie  occipital  reeion,  it 
subdivided  longitudinally  into  three  lobes  by  two  fuirowa 
wtiich  curve  inwards  anteriorly  ;  and  on  the  m^ian  lobe 
nay  be  also  nmarked  a  median  ridge  or  elevatiaai  SMie  or 
loB  dialinet,  at  tte  anterior  extremitj  of  whldi  ia  «  enall 
smooth  tubercle  having  the  a_t^pi  of  a  stenana,  and  on 
each  side  of  which  in  faci  w  a  veiy  small  nmootk  eif«.  This 
coriformafion  led  Latreille  and  others  to  attribute  three 
ttemmata  to  these  animals.  Towards  the  middle  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  lateral  ridges  which  circumaeribo  the 
occipital  region  on  each  side  are  situated  the  compotit* 
eyes,  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  exhibit  hexagonal' 
divisions  on  their  transparent  oomea.  The  anterior  and 
lateral  or  tnargmai  region  of  the  cephalo-thoracic 
buckler  forms  in  front  and  on  the  sides  a  very  inclined 
plane,  and  preaenta  nothing  remaikable;  the  only  point 
that  reqtnrea  notice  la,  tMt  peaterioily  it  ia  prolonged 
beyond  the  occipital  region,  so  as  to  constitute  on  eilA 
side  a  sort  of  horn  directed  backwards. 

The  second  buckler,  :;y  ab-iomuuil  /  .  of  the  body, 

is  much  less  wide  than  the  preceding,  but  long  also,  and 
of  an  inequiletenl  Imngond  form,  whose  posterior  border 
is  more  or  leaa  poocftve.  Itaantcrior  border  \y  articulated 
with  the  posterior  border  (rf  the  occipital  re^on  of  the 
carapace,  a  l  l  iti  1  Alero-anterior  edpes  correspond  to  the 
oblique  borders  by  which  the  marginal  region  of  the 
buckler  is  terminated  behind.  The  iatero-posterior  border^, 
which  are  in  general  longer  than  the  preceding,  form  with 
these  last  a  vety  ofatuae  angle,  and  present  a  series  ol 
e:[rhtt  teeth  separated  from  each  other  by  six  depressions 
ui  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  large  moveable  spine  whose 
point  is  directed  backwards,  Ali^  e  tlii  abdominal  buckler 
u  convex  and  divided  into  three  )oti«s,  of  which  the  two 
lateral  are  very  kree,  and  the  median  lobe  narrowed 
behind  and  aepented  from  tlie  preceding  by  two  rowa  of 
smali  depreanona.  FVom  the  middle  of  the  posteiior 
border  of  this  second  portion  of  the  body  sprintr^  a  Ion? 
stvliform  piece,  which,  t)eing  situated  above  and  b«hind 
the  u>!uy,  should  be  eoMidered  as  the  analogue  of  the 
caudal  ring. 

On  the  lower  eapeet  of  the  body  appears  anterioriy  a 
flat  and  triangular  snrihee.  which  ta  on  a  levd  with  the 
frontal  border;  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  tiie  eepilialo> 
thoracic  biul  lpr  is  deeply  excavated  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  feet,    these  last  immediately  surround  the  buccal 
aperture,  and  are  so  disposed  that  their  basilar}-  joint  per- 
fomu  the  functiona  of  tne  mandibles  and  jaws' of  the  orai- 
naiy  eruataeeena»  whilit  their  internal  branch  is  elongated 
in  order  to  constitute  an  ambulatory  and  prehemule  mem- 
ber: tliere  are  six  pairs  of  these  feet.   The  first,  termed 
mrtndilj  es  by  Fabricius  and  Latreille,  ami  palpi  by  Cuvier. 
arc  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  situated  before  the 
mouth,  near  the  HMldiaB  Ifaie:  they  are  inserted  on  an  an> 
eauai  mambraaoua  ennnenae  whieh  ftilftla  the  fuofetkma 
of  a  labran,  and  arc  compoied  of  three  Joints,  the  two 
last  of  v,hi(  h  are  disposed  so  as  to  constitute  a  claw.  The 
four  foilowinij  pairs  of  feet,  or  raitur  jjw-feei,  rauiri 
resemble  each  other,  and  arc  e;i  h  i  ra|  o-e  I  !  :  -ix  joints 
the  first  of  these  joints  is  very  large,  and  terminates  os 
the  in^e  by  a  lamellar  pro1on|^tion,  armed  with  stronf 
spines,  and  performing  the  fiinction  of  a  jaw :  there  ia  aJai^  , 
under  its  internal  and  anterior  an;?1e,  a  smaO  moreable 
piece.    The  >'k  f  eeding  joints  constitute  fin  elnnpated  9.r..\ 
alightJy  compressed  foot :  and  in  the  females  the  peeuht* 
nSe  joint  ie  pcoloDgad  below  the  krt,  ao  aato  fbrm  «M 
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it  a  claw  with  equal  branches :  this  is  sometimes  the  same 
in  the  male ;  but  in  some  species  of  Limuti  this  sort  of 
hand  is  wantim;  in  the  feet  of  the  second  and  third  pair, 
the  proloneation  representing  the  immoveable  finger  not 
being  developed.  The  sixth  pair  of  feet  differs  much  from 
the  preceding :  their  baailary  joint  is  larger,  terminates  on 
the  internal  side  in  a  toothed  surface  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  grinding  mandible,  and  carries  at  its 
external  angle  a  flabelliform  appendage.  Sometimes 
there  exists  a  small  lamellar  appendage  at  the  extremity 
of  the  fourth  joint,  and  the  next  joint  carries  on  its  anterior 
border  many  of  those  subfoliaceous  and  elontrated  laminae 
which  hide  nearly  entirely  the  succeeding  joint,  as  well  as 
the  small  didactyious  hand  which  terminates  it.  Lastly, 
between  the  base  of  these-  feet,  at  the  pasterior  part  of  the 
thormx,  are  two  small  lamellar  pieces  which  are  obtuse  at 


LloialBa  Molnccsotti,  mluoed  oDr  fuartli,  and  •een  from  abot  e. 

•,Fo«ition  of  the  t«o  imontli  eye* :  Afc,  Ulrrnl  conii«o<itcryn  ;  r  r,  r^pintorj 

•iwrturn. 

the  •nd  and  furnished  with  spines,  which  seem  to  be  the 
▼estiees  of  a  •  venth  pair  of  limbs.  The  abdomen  is  hol- 
lowed out  into  a  rather  deep  cavity,  which  is  very  ana- 
loeous  to  that  in  Sphrprmna  and  many  otht-r  Isopou*.  In 
this  cavity  are  lodged  the  abdominal  fahe  fe^-t  and  the 
branchitp  fixed  to  their  posterior  surface.  There  are  six 
pairs  of  these  members,  but  the  most  anterior  are  not  dis- 
nnct,  and  are  united  on  the  median  line,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  great  foliaceoiis  and  nearly  circular  valve,  but 
which  i«  truncated  anteriorly,  and  which  entirely  covers 
the  succeeding  false  feet :  in  each  half  of  this  operculum 
are  to  be  distinguished  one  or  two  basilary  pieces  and  two 
terminal  lamins,  which  represent  the  two  branches  which 
ordinarily  terminate  these  organs:  one  of  these  pieces, 
■  tuated  near  the  median  line,  is  small,  and  separated  from 
that  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  fissure  ;  the  other  is  very 
larg'e  :  finally,  on  the  supenor  or  posterior  surface  of  this 
•r»t  pair  of  false  feet  the  two  orifices  of  generation  are 
fbiinu.  The  succeeding  false  feet  are  emially  foliaceoiis, 
and  united  on  the  median  line  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  basilary  piece  ;  but  the  two  branches  which 
terminate  each  of  these  organs  are  free  and  more  deve- 


loped. The  internal  branch  is  composed  of  two  joints, 
the  first  of  which  is  quadrilateral  and  elongated,  the  second 
foliaceous  and  oval.  The  external  branch  is  represented 
by  a  very  wide  lamina,  which  is  rounded  externally,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  operculum.  The  two  external  thirds 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  basilary  portion  of  these 
limbs  are  occupied  by  a  great  gill  formed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  laminee,  or  rather  of  cutaneous  folds,  disposed 
transverueK-,  and  piled  one  on  the  other  like  the  leaves  of 
a  book.  These  leaves  adhere  to  the  false  feet  throughout 
the  length  of  their  ba.se  or  anterior  border,  and  are  free 
in  'he  rest  of  their  extent.  They  are  triangular,  with  a 
curved  Ixirder,  and  increase  in  size  from  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  branch  to  its  base,  so  ax  to  give  to  tliis  last  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  the  posterior  ridge  of  which  is  curved, 
the  two  free  surfaces  convex,  and  the  bajte  rounded.  The 
free  edge  of  each  leaf  is  furnished  with  a  small  homy  band 
destined  to  sustain  it,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  their 
extent  these  folds  are  membranous  :  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  each  of  the  first  pair  of  gills, 
and  a  few  less  in  the  succeeding  gills ;  the  last  has  only 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty. 


1.  tAmtlmi  nivtilicamda,  %m  from  liclow.  n.  ftoMjl  porliufl  of  Ibe  can- 
|«« ;  *,  ulrriar  fuel ;  r,  xcnod  iwir  n(  fiN-t ;  i.  %\\\\\  \a\r  of  fwl ;  t,  al«li>- 
nirii:  /,  opmulnr  Uraln*  fonnml  hy  Uir  flrsl  |>ur  ol  Mf  frvt.  und  o>*rr- 

!  ine  the  brnnehirrronf  r«rl;  y,  brnixhiip,  nr  eilU;  A,  cniirlit  (ttlet,  or  xii'luiid 
procnk  (M.  E.)  S.  llaeorihrMVH.Dd  pairnf  Uwfrrt.  (M.'K)  3.  Oiw  of 
the  iTCanil  pair  «r  }«w-fpv<  lo  a  male  I,im%lm  Molta-nia.    (M.  E.)   4  Oao 

I  of  the  I'Mnrliifrrrnn  falit-  ferl.  a.  Iimnchv  5.  0|wrrular  Umlna  of  tie 
atidumrn  •rrn  tm  iu  iiit«nul  turfoer,  and  •howiav  the  oriArei  of  the  onrao*  at 
Renrralkin.  (.M.E) 

The  mouth,  situated  towards  the  posterior  third  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  cephalo-lhoracic  buckler,  is  sur- 
,  rounded,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  by  the  feet,  the 
I  basilary  joint  or  haunch  of  which  is  armed  with  spines  or 
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tee  til,  and  deposed  so  as  to  aerve  for  tiie  work  of  mastica- 
tion. This  aperture  a  inAindibuliform,  and  continued  with 
the  dif^estive  tube,  which  is  dinetod  at  fint  dirocUy  fbp» 
ward,  then  curves  upwards  and  baekwHnb,  and  ttiMMdi 

in  a  direct  line  to  the  extreroitvof  the  abdominal  buckler, 
where  it  presents  anew  a  small  curvature  in  its  course  to 
the  anua.  The  first  portion  of  this  c  anal,  directed  forwards 
aadaitiwt«d  b«low  the  intestine, ooaaUtutesk  Lhc  iesopkagus: 
H  is  imrrow,  rather  long,  and  fundahad  internally  with  lon- 
gitudinal plaits.  The  stomach  is  represented  by  the  curved 
and  anterior  portion  of  this  same  tube*  it  u  small  and 
directed  vertically  ;  its  walls  are  very  tlesliy,  and  puckered 
riVonf^),  internally;  an  internal  lurrow  separates  it 
from  the  OBsophagus.  and  its  pyloric  extremity  advances 
in  form  of  a  cone  in  the  cavity  of  the  inteatine^  ao  as  to 
constitute  a  species  of  vnlvtde.  The  fluid  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  oct  upies  nearly  the  -vh'  'e  length  of  tlie  btxiy, 
and  represents  the  liuodenum,  or  ciiyiific  ventricle :  it  is 
cylindncal,  straight,  and  has  towardH  its  two  extr^mitjes 
aome  transverse  folds  of  the  internal  membrane,  and  more 
or  less  projecting  papille.  On  each  aide,  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  inuuth.  are  two  shihII  circular  orifices,  which 
belong  to  tlie  biliary  apparatus,  and  its  posterior  extremity 
is  sudcleuly  coutraeled  in  order  to  its  continuation  with  the 
fourth  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  may  be  eon- 
sidered  as  the  inte»tinum  rectum.  It  is  vei^ahon,  plaited 
longitudinally  in  its  interior,  and  curved  doWnwaids  at  its 
extremity  in  order  to  reach  the  anw»,  which  is  titoated  in 
fipont  of  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  sword.  The  liver  fills 
in  the  cephalo-thorax  the  buacu  situated  between  the 
intestine  and  the  muscles  of  the  feet :  it  extends  also  into 
the  abdomen,  and  is  composed  of  blind  and  contorted 
canals,  which  are  continued  with  the  escretoiy  conduits, 
t>he  four  trunks  of  which  open  in  the  anterior  pait  of  the 

duodenum. 

The  hrart  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the 

atulUe.  [iiroMAFODS,  p.  83.]  It  is  a  long  dorsal  vessel 
th  Iteahy  walls,  which  present  on  each  side  seven  trans- 
vnie  a|»rturea  f^ished  with  vaiTulea^  and  which  give 
origin  to  varions  arteries. 

The  nrrvoiu  system  eon.'^i.sis  in  a  med'illary  ring  which 
surrounds  the  oesophagus,  gives  origin  to  the  cephalo- 
thoracic  nerves,  and  is  continued  backwards  with  a  stout 
chord,  from  the  posteiior  part  of  which  the  abdominal 
nerves  spring. 

The  organs  qf  generation  open  externally  by  the  aper- 
tures at  the  base  of  the  tirst  pair  of  ialse  feet.  In  the 
femah  tliese  oritiees  eatli  coniniunieate  with  ;m  oviduct, 
which  when  arrived  in  the  tliurax  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the  ovary 
and  embrace  the  liver.  In  the  maUt  in  place  of  the  mdi  te, 
there  is  a  small  cylindrieal  penis.  {fft'Hoirg  Nkturelle  des 
Cm  star  fx,  TR400 

Such  is  the  statement  given  by  M.  MUne  Edwards  of 
the  organization  of  this  highly  interesting  form. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  'Huoterian  leetuies' (1843),* 
has  touched  upon  certain  pcinta,  fbr  whose  detailed  illus- 
tration zoologists  are  anxiously  looking,  e-.pf -i^'.ny  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  nervovis  8Vh'  i>:ii. 

The  Protess.  i  MhIi  .  that  the  jr»;*//'M(4n(,''.yp.fled  by  tli- 
Limulus,  or  Molucca  crab,  have  the  head  and  thorax  more 
completely  blended  together  than  in  the  true  crabs,  which 
they  resemble  in  the  general  fiMrm  of  the  bo^ ;  but  that 
thev  arc  peculiarly  distinguMled  float  aO  other  Crustacea 
by  having  the  office  of  jaw.n  performed  by  the  first  joint  of 
the  thoracic  legs,  which  surround  the  moutli.  The  large 
cephalo-thuracic  segment  is,  he  remarks,  protected  above 
and  laterally  by  an  exnanded  crasoentic  shield  obscurely 
divided  by  two  longituainal  impressions  into  time  Iot>es, 
supporting  the  organs  of  vision  on  their  hitrhest  part.  Tlie 
terieral  parts  of  the  segments  of  the  second  division  of  the 
body  are  also  blended,  he  observes,  M  t-i  l  ilobate  cly- 
pvUarm  piece,  ttieir  original  separation  beinii:  indicated  by 
the  branchial  fissures,  and  <he  number  of  the  segments  by 
that  of  the  iameliifiorm  q^paadacea  atlaohed  to  their  in- 
ftrior  surAoe.  The  terarinwion  of  flie  intestine  beneath 
the  last  segment  of  the  second  division  of  th  li  ly  of  the 
Ijniulus  pioves,  in  Professor  Owen's  opinion,  and  correctly, 
as  we  think,  that  division  to  answer  to  the  abdomen  in  the 
Malacfistrai-a  ;  but  admittin||;  the  sessile  e^as  to  indicate  a 
Martinet  segment,  not  more  tlian  rixteen  segmenta  cmi«  he 
,  In  detennined  by  the  appandi^ea  lo 


the  composition  of  the  entire  cnut  of  the  limulu^  iu- 
eluding  the  sword-shaped  appendage,  which  is  analogous, 
in  the  Frofeanr's  view,  to  the  last  or  poatraaal  segment  of 
the  lufher  enutaeea«  and  oonsialB  or  %  singie  noifiied 

segment. 

Professor  Owen  then  adverts  to  the  small  Enlomottriua, 
in  which  the  number  of  the  thwra^  ic  and  abdominal  seg- 
ments generally  exceeds  tliat  in  the  Malacosiraeat  and 
addooea  asan  example  the  Branekipiu  ataguaUt  [Bkaj(- 
CHiopooA,  p.  343],  which  has  eleven  thoracic  segments  and 
nine  abdominal  or  caudal  rings,  besides  a  distinct  head  pro- 
tected by  a  thoracic  shield.  In  ihe  J*aura,  in  which  this 
shield  is  developed,  as  in  Cyvrit,  Daphnw,  and  other 
EMomaUraoa^  to  the  extent  aod  In  the  form  of  a  bivalvt 
ahdl  amkmiag  the  whole  body,  the  number  of  thorack 
and  abdominal  segmenta  exceeds,  he  remarlta,  twenty- 
four. 

These  and  other  observations  of  the  l*rot\  s.s;  r  r.  1  i*ivc  to 
the  segments  of  the  Crustacea  are  hit^lily  mtt  rL-tm::,'  whta 
considered  with  reference  to  a  race  of  that  class  of  which 
no  living  analogue  exista;  and  he  tbaa  peints  out  the 
value  of  thia  part  of  their  oonfennfiM  an  •Hriicable  to 
the  subject:— 

*The  distinction  lutwecn  th'.'  'Fnfomoslraca  and  the 
Malacostraca  in  the  number  of  tiie  sc^cnenta  of  the  bodj 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  determimng  the  afinities  t>f 
the  antient  extmot  omataoeft  called  TniLOMim  Ttieae 
lemarkaUo  animals  wen  almost  the  sole  lepresenlativca  of 
the  present  class  in  the  periods  which  intervened  betwitn 
the  deposition  of  the  eai-liest  fossihferoiu  strata  to  the  end 
of  the  coal  formation.  They  appear  to  have  been  with- 
out antennm  and  feet;  the  structure  of  the  tergal  part 
only  of  their  body-segments  is  yet  known;  but  theae  are 
grouped  together  to  form  a  distinct  head,  thomx,  and 
abdomen  or  tail.  The  head  is  formed  by  a  large  senu- 
circular  or  crescent-shaped  bhit-ld  :  the  thorax  consists  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  segments,  and  the  abdomen  or  tail  in- 
cludes at  least  eight  segments  in  this  Calftnent^Pn}^.,  No. 
20e)»  in  which  it  is  bent  under  the  thonui.  aa  in  the  cnb; 
the  abdomen,  post-abdomen»  or  taO,  as  the  tlmd  aegment 
is  variously  termed,  contains  fifteen  fettered  seerinenls  > 
Asapftus  caudatus  •  the  segments  of  both  thorax  ana 
abdomen  are  very  similar  to  each  other,  and  gradually  de> 
crease  in  size.  They  are  divided  by  two  longitudinal  fm* 
rows  into  three  lobes.  The  head  supports  a  pair  of  large 
compound  eyes  situated  near  the  sides,  like  the  large  outer 
j>air  of  eyes  in  tlie  Lunulas,  which  thiey  resemble  in  forn: 
and  structure. 

*  The  Malacostraca  are  divided  into  two  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  attachment  of  the  ^es :  those  with  immoveable 
sessile  ejea  form  the  Edriophtlkaltna;  those  with  movenbis 
pedunculated  eyes,  the  Podn^thdlma. 

'The  lower  oreanized  or  edriophthalmous  forms  of 
malacostracous  Crustacea  resemble  tlie  Trilobites  in  the 
non-confluence  and  uniformity  of  the  sec^mentA  of  th 
thorax  and  abdomen.  Certain  genera,  as  SeroU*  and 
Bopyrut,  have  the  tergal  arcs  of  the  segments  trilobed; 
but  they  exceed  not  the  characteristic  number  in  the 
Malacostraca,  and  the  seven  rings  of  the  thorax  aredearh 
i:i  :icafed  in  each  by  the  seven  pairs  of  articulate*!  :?i 
which  they  support,  although  these  arc  very  small  42  th< 
paraiilie  Awynw.  In  the  CWmmAIo*  the  seven  thoncie 
and  aevMi  aMoninil  aagnMin  an  mora  distiactlf  «ho- 
raeteriied.* 

With  regard  to  the  nervous  system  and  sensoa,  Profertsr 
Owen,  after  alluding  to  Cuvier's  description  of  that  p*r. 
of  the  organization  in  the  common  crab,  Mr,  Swans 
illustrative  dissections  and  tieautilul  ptates  of  the  anaan 
and  the  able  dispjay  of  the  corresponding  structure  ia  Ike 
Maia  by  Audouin  and  Edwardb,  observes  that  an  ana- 
logous concentration  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  in- 
teresting mild  iti<  at  mi  IS,  ha;,  l>een  described  by  Profeaur 
vau  der  Hoeven  in  the  Lvnulmt,  or  King-crab,  the  matf 
gigantic  form  of  the  Entoraostracous  tribe*  and  ppobnb^y 
the  oi4y  eaiBtiiig  genua  from  wtiiah  we  near  define  ma  in- 
sight into  the  orgaattatien  of  the  extlnet  THloljitie  Ck«- 
taoear,-.  Professor  Owen  was  thcrefrre  inchu  c!  \q  f43t 
the  w»i:li-|.iie8€rvod  specimens  of  Limuim*  given  to  Uie  C-ji- 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  London  by  Mr.  Boott,  of  Ikwton.  U.  S . 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goadby,  the  anatomioal  ^•^-^Tf  Id 
the  College,  whose  beantiftd  dissections  and  prepatatieat 
wtU  be  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Colletr^.  The  detai'< 
of  the  nervous  system  so  displayed,  together  with  th«  tv;. 
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or  the  anatomy  of  the  LmiAittWjl  b«  IpiMiHnd  l|f  tho 

cuuncil  of  the  College. 

Prufeator  Owen  obaerves  in  hia  lecture*  that  the  larve 
ImUral  compound  eyaa  of  thia  oruataeeao  are  aainle*  Xo« 
•oraea,  he  prooeeda  to  atate,  is  divided  into  acoMidanble 
Bomber  of  amall  cireular  UotlM,  each  of  which  correHponda 
to  an  ocellus ;  and  the  optic  nerve,  after  its  long  course  as 
a  nmplc  chord  without  forming  a  ganglion,  divides  near 
the  eye  into  a  pencil  of  fine  iilamenls,  which  severally  re> 
ceive  the  impressionis  from  their  reapective  ocelli,  ot*^  the 
aggregate  of  whiob  tb«  large  lateral  eve  ia  oompoaed:  tbe 
two  small  lioDple  aMdian  eyes,  whion  are  alnioet  im  eon- 
tact,  command  the  space  before  the  head  which  is  out  of 
the  Dinge  of  the  large  compound  eyes.  Each  simple  eye, 
he  further  informs  us,  receives  its  distinct  nerve  from  flu 
anterior  apex  of  the  corresponding  oerebfal  lobe. 

'  In  the  aeaaile  eyes  of  the  BdriophtheUmOt  •■»  fbr  ex- 
ample. IB  the  Strotit,'  mn  ProflMior  Owen  Ui  ooatiBuap 
tien,  <  the  im»r  hyer  ouy  of  tbe  eovnea  ti  divided  into 
hexagonal  facets,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the 
conical  crystalline  lenses  of  the  compound  eye.  But  in 
the  Tnlobtte$  the  cornea  presents  the  same  Bubdi>i(ied 
rarfaoe  aa  in  the  Limulut ;  and  the  poeiUon  of  tiie  two 
eyes  agrees  with  that  of  the  oorresponding  OMq^OOBd  piir 
ni  the  MWM  exiMiiig  EntenMstaMMi.  Ihe  eyw  we  aora 
ilevirteA  m  the  TMioUtea.  In  tiie  AmtiJm  mudalw  the 
»mea  is  divided  into  at  least  400  cnmpartments,  each 
(upportinsr  a  circular  prominence  ;  its  i^ent  ral  Ibrni  is  that 
>f  a  frustum  of  a  cone  incomplete  lowaids  the  middle  line 
)f  the  head,  but  commanding  so  much  of  tlie  horizon  in 
siher  direotiona,  that  where  tlw  diitiBet  vision  of  one  eye 
mm  that  of  ttie  other  begiM.  In  the  mandibulate  crus- 
iaeMma,  diatingwshied  bf  having  their  compound  eyes  sup- 
ported on  moveable  peduncles,  the  form  of  the  corneal 
facets  varies ;  they  are  square  m  the  river  craw-tish,  hexa- 
gonal in  the  hermit  and  coiiinioii  urab.s.  There  is  a  conical 
nbtalline  lens  behind  each  facet  imbedded  in  a  small 

itreoua  humour,  upon  which  the  optic  filament  expands, 
md  each  ocellus  ia  lodMd  in  a  nignentel  QaU»  which  like- 
Hse  covers  the  butt)  ot  tiie  optio  nerve ;  ^  eevity  con- 
aining  the  cnmpound  eye  is  closed  behind  by  a  membrane 
jnntinuous  with  the  inner  layer  of  epidenn,  and  i)iereeii 
'or  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  Po<lophthal- 
nous  Crustacea  there  is  generally  a  spacious  furrow  or 
aivihr.  in  which  the  eye  can  be  lodged  and  protected,  and 
t  is  termed  tbe  otbiL  In  one  or  two  species  the  ejre-sialks 
)roiect  beyond  the  margins  of  the  carapace.' 

The  same  aeute  observer,  speukintr  of  the  organs  of 
Iit;estion  of  these  large  oruataceans,  which  form  the  only 
^enus  represented  by  speoiea  which  co-existed  with  Tri- 
obites,  remarks  that  tne  Limuli  differ  from  all  other 
iving  Crustacea  in  their  organa  of  maatioation,  which  are 
he  modified  hard  joints  of  the  five  posterior  pain  of  legs : 
he  first  small  pair,  serving  to  bring  tbe  food  to  the  mouth, 
ire  supported  on  a  rudimental  labrum.  He  refers  to  the 
iiscovery  by  Mr.  Charles  Stokes  of  a  distinct  subquadiiLte 
abrum  deeply  emarginate  anteriorly  in  Ataphut  pfaiyet' 
lhalut  nhpLOBiTBS,  p.  233],  and  remarka  tfakt  the  nearest 
ipnroaoh  to  ttu  the  only  known  part  of  tiie  tfophl  of  the 
Eruobitet  seems  to  be  made  by  the  entomostiacoua  genus 
iptu,  in  which  however  the  labmm  is  truncated.  A  few 
M  the  lowest  organized  cnistacea,  as  Cai.ioii!^,  Symphon, 
ind  Pyenogonon,  obtain  their  aliment,  be  adds,  like  the 
'ipizoa,  by  suction.   fScctoiUAL  Cmbstacxans.] 

After  refernns  to  the  struoture  of  the  mouth  in  the 
tfeheaebMone  unitaeea,  and  pointing  out  that  tlie  ali- 
nentary  canal  is  roost  simple  in  the  Suctorial  Crustaoeana, 
n  whicn  it  presents  no  noticeable  ditferenoe  from  that  in 
he  Bpizoa,  the  hepatic  appenda^i^es  however  being  more 
ocalized  and  better  developed,  he  thus  describes  ttus  part 
if  the  organiiation  in  Limutua  • — 

*  In  the  Limulus  the  mouth  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
Sautre  of  the  IniMor  anrflwe  of  the  great  oephalo4lioimeic 
te^ment ;  the  nwophagiis  is  continued  from  it  in  a  very  un- 
isual  course  forwajxls,  and  expands  into  a  stomach,  which 
8  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  Tliis  organ  is 
d)rupUy  bent  upon  itself  upwaj-ds  and  backwards,  and  is 
:ontnKiedbjr  a  gradual  diminution  of  diameter,  as  appears 
ivM  an  eitemal  view,  into  the  intestine,  which  pasaes 
teekwaida,  vHfli  a  alight  vertical  bend.1othe  base  of  the 
penultimate  abdominal  segment.  When  we  examine  the 
interior  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the  distinction  between 
liM8laaMii.aad  lataatlne ii elltated,  MVaadcrHoevm 


has  sbowili  tgr  *  conical  valvular  pvlonis,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  commencement  of  the  intestine.  The 
I  stomach  ia  lined  by  a  very  dense  and  corrugated  homy 
membrane.  The  hepatic  mass,  which,  with  the  j;enerativ« 
gknda,  llli  Ihe  graate*  part  of  the  eephaM4hoi«eie 
cavity,  pours  its  secretion  into  the  commencement  of 
the  intestine  by  two  ducts  on  each  Mde.'  (Prep.,  No, 
477.  A.) 

In  the  heart  of  the  Crustacea,  Professor  Owen  remarks, 
we  may  trace  a  gradational  series  of  forms,  from  the 
elongated  median  dorsal  vessel,  to  the  ahoit,  fairaad,  and 
eompaet  maaenlar  ventricle  in  tlie  lobster  and  the  crab. 

In  nil  (he  Cnistacea,  he  reminds  us,  a*  in  all  the  other 
arliculate  animals,  the  heart  ishiluated  unnudmtely  be- 
neath the  ivkin  of  the  back,  above  the  inti>t:r.al  tube^  and 
is  retained  in  titu  by  lateral  pyramidal  muscles.  In  the 
lower,  elongated,  slender,  many-jointed  species  of  the 
SdriODhtbalmous  Crustaoea  tbe  neart,  he  obsenrce.  pre- 
senta  its  vaiiform  character :  it  ia  tmiaaeat  and  most  com> 
pact  in  the  crab. 

'  In  tins*  series,"  continues  Professor  Owen,  '  we  may 
trace  a  vreneral  correspondence  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  as  of  the  nervous  system,  concomitant 
Wfth  tiM  COOeanlcation  of  the  external  segments,  and  the 
pragreasive  oonpaetnaaa  ia  the  Conn  of  the  entire  body. 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  eitception  to  this  concomitant 
pror^c-^-i  in  the  Limnhis.  indicative,  with  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  instiuments  of  locomotion  and  respiration,  of 
thf  essoufmlly  inferior  grade  ol  oriraniiation  of  that  genus, 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  seems  to  be  the  last 
remnant  of  tN  once  extensive  group  of  Trilobitio  Cnia* 
tacea  which  awanaed  in  the  seaa  of  ue  antiant  aeeondaijr 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.* 

'  We  have  seen,'  continues  the  Professor,  '  in  the  com- 
pact and  broati  existing  rejtiesintative  of  thost;  extinct 
gisrantie  Kiitomostracans,  that  the  nervous  system  extuiiits 
a  concentration  of  its  principal  central  mass  around  the 
mouth,  analogous  to  trie  condition  in  the  common  crab, 
but  vrith  a  gangUonie  doi^ile  choid  owitinuing  from  it. 
The  heart  however  is  far  from  presentinir  a  eomaponding 
degree  of  concentration  :  it  remains  an  elongated  fusiform 
tube,  extending  parallel  with  the  intestine  irom  the  pylo- 
rus to  the  rectum:  it  is  contained  in  a  pericardium  with 
thin  membranous  walls,  formed  by  the  central  sinus  of  the 
venous  system,  and  it  receives  the  blood  from  tint  ainoa 
and  from  tbe  branchial  veins  by  aaerica of  flwn  seven  to 
ten  lateral  verHcal  sNta,  deflended  by  valves  as  in  the 
higher  cmstncea  *  An  aortic  trunk  proceeds  from  each 
extremity  of  this  heart.  Tbe  anterior  aorta  is  the  largest, 
and  immediately  divides  into  three  branches.  The  middle 
and  smallest  branch  passes  forwards  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cephalic  shield,  following  the  curve  of  ite middle  line, 
and  supplying  tbe  small  madiM  ocelli  in  ifai  course.  The 
two  larger  lateral  branehee  fbrm  arches,  which  curve  dovm 
the  side  of  the  stomach  and  the  rpsophuijus.  giviui;  branches 
to  both  those  parts  and  to  the  intestuic.  and  becoming  in- 
timately united  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  tpsophageal 
nervous  collar.  They  unite  at  the  posterior  part  of  that 
collar,  and  ftwm  a  wmgle  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
abdominal  nervonn  ganglionic  chord  to  its  posterior  bifur- 
cation, where  the  vessel  again  divides.  Throughout  all 
this  course  the  arterial  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
nervous  system  as  to  be  scarcely  sepai-able  or  distinguish- 
able from' it.  The  branches  ot  the  arterial  and  nervous 
trunks,  which  accompany  each  other,  may  be  defined  and 
studied  apart 

'The  posterior  aorta  is  chiefly  destined  for  the  supply  of 
the  sword-like  tail  of  the  limulus:  the  first  part  ot  its 
course  is  wavy,  to  adapt  it  to  the  strong  inflections  of  that 
appendage.  The  aerated  ia  mixed  with  the  venous  blood 
in  the  heart,  and  is  propelled  in  that  mixed  condition 
throughout  the  Iwdy.in  the  Limulus  as  in  the  lobster.' 

With  regard  to  tiie  geneiative  appai«lM,FrofceaorOw«n 
observer  that  most  of  the  small  Entomostraca  carry  the 
imprecrnated  ova  in  appended  ovisacs,  like  those  of  the 
I.ornicBP.  Tliese  sacs  arc  not  developed,  lie  lemarks,  in 
the  Limulus,  which  also  differs  from  the  smaller  Kntornos- 
traca,  inasmuch  as  the  ovarian  mass  interblends  its  lobes 
and  processes  vrith  those  of  the  liver:  the  oviducts,  he 
adds,  ftarm  more  frequent  communications  with  each  other 
than  in  the  higher  cnistacea,  but  ultimately  terminate,  like 
the  vasa  deferentia,  by  two  distinct  but  continuous  onfices 
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on  the  bacik  put  of     Unt  Abdfimfaid  tonwUiflmu  »p- 

MirAHOHPHoni. 

M.  Ifiln*  Bdward*  hu  •hown  that  tlu  Xlpho«ure» 
undmo  iathnr  voi^  ooiuiderable  chan!?et>  oi  turm.  At 
lint  tKera  nitotwocd'likeor  ifyliform  tail,  whioh  m  the 

adult  Limulus  equals,  at  leaat,  the  rest  of  Uw  body  in 
length  •  their  abdominal  buckler  it  Monded  pOit«m>rly, 

and  ill.  Ir.bt  [  a;.,  of  latae  feet  are  not  developed.  M. 
MUne  Edwards  observed  this  in  the  embryoa  on  the  point 
of  exclusion  from  the  egg.  at  which  period  tlw  abdomen 
M^porta  only  three  pairs  of  appendages. 

GbOOBAPHICAL  DlSTRIBimON  AND  Ha«r«. 

The  Kphosurca  inhabit  the  sea,  and  sonrietimes  i  n.e 
upon  the  iBody  bCMhw.  They  are  found  in  the  Indian 
and  Japaneae  Mie.  «ad  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  c<»its  of 
North  America ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  hate  a  Mgher 
range  tlian  the  -Mth  degree  of  N.  fat.,  and  ieem  comined 
to  the  northern  ht  n  isphere.  Their  food  consistaof  animal 
•ubstances ;  and  w  hen  stranded,  they  often  bury  themael  ves 
in  the  sand  as  a  protection  agaimt  the  heat  of  the  eun, 
wnidi  i»  aoon  IhUl  to  them. 

AUUNOKMENT. 

llMoatygflawiB 

Ijmuliia.  MuUer. 
M.  Milne  Edwaida  lemailn  that  Inoli.  H  is  true,  has 

rrst  ii  t.  il  this  generic  name  to  tliose  species  the  whole  of 
wliose  tVel  are  cheliform,  and  has  proposed  anew  genus, 
under  the  de^gnation  of  Tachypleiu,  for  those  who.i'  an- 
terior feet  are  monouactyle ;  but,  he  observes,  it  is.  now 
well  known  that  this  last  character  is  only  met  w  ith  in  the 
male  of  oeftain  limuli,  and  does  not  coincide  with  other 
pecttfiaritice  of  structurv  of  any  importance,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found  a  generic 
division.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  arranges  the  only  recent 
ipecies  known,  t\ve  in  number. 

4  1.  Species  whose  second  and  third  pairs  ot  jaw-feet 
(two  ftnt  paba  of  Latreille)  are  monodactyle  in  the 
nalei  and  in  wbieh  the  moveable  epioea  of  the 
latei«l  border  of  «the  abdomen  are  of  two  aoiti, 
namely,  very  long  and  very  short. 
Limulus  mohiccari  u^. — Deteription. — Ceph*lo-thwaci« 
buckler  [.  ^uUiilv  n  u  ided  anteriorly  in  bcih  sexes,  and 
above  showing  three  rowa  of  small  spiniform  points,  situ- 
ated one  on  the  median  crest,  the  others  on  the  crests 
wliicheepaimtetiieoecipital legion fifom the  lateral  regions; 
the  postorior  and  latcial  beideis  finely  dentilated.  The 
abdominal  buckler  smooth  above,  and  terminated  by  two 
veiy  short  teeth,  the  internal  border  of  which  is  very  long, 
ana  the  external  border  (comprehended  between  the  point 
and  the  insertion  of  the  last  spine)  very  short ;  tooth  of  the 
latero-anterior  border  moderate,  and  situated  towards  the 
middle  of  that  border ;  moveable  spines  of  the  iatero> 
poeterior  bocder  moderate,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  length 
in  the  male  ,  the  three  first  rather  long  inthefenale;  but 
the  three  !a-st  extremely  short,  and  much  wider  than  they 
are  long.    Caudal  stylet  triangular,  spiny  on  its  upper 
bolder,  and  slightly  concave  on  its  infenor  surface.  Last 
poiro^jaw-feetfUmished  towards  the  end   i  li  i  ir  ,1^1. 
gated  mendagea,  which  are  lamellated,  flattened,  and 
iublanceoiateT^CM.  E.) 

This  is  the  Cancer  moluccanut  of  ClUMOa;  Ccmctr  oer- 
versus  of  Kumpiuus  ;  Limulut  Potyphmut  of  Abncius ; 
Limulm  giga$  Of  MiUler;  and  Lmnbu  n^ueenmm  of 
Latreille.  ,     ,      , ,  , . 

M.  Milne  Edwards  ia  of  opiuon  that  Leach  s  Limulut 
LatrtUti  probably  bekmga  to  this  species,  as  well  as  £1- 
omIiw  trmaiMu*  of  the  maio  author. 

Limulus  moluccanm  is  apparently  the  Cameer  flgnred 
by  Bontius  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  •  Natural  and  Medleal 
History  of  the  East  Indies,'  p.  83.  in  which  he  notices  its 
aword-'like  appendage,  and  states  that  if  any  incautious 
mierman  ia  wounded  by  it,  the  pain  is  like  that  caused 
to  a  aaorpion.  adding,  that  its  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  that 
the  otn^mte.  The  chapter  is  headed  by  the  following 
verses,  whidkiefte  to  the  painfiil  wound  inflicted  by  the 
tail>— 

■tefa^dssudail  SHuUi  r«Kuii 
tilM  aw«  csea«l«  aranu  rkun  dolon* 
>  Issatoa^MSS  sol*  loliiMUp  tpfatt  ^ 


species,  the  female  cnly  of  which  is  known  to  him*^ 
a  stron?  resemblance  to  Umuliu  motueeanua,  but  w  d» 
tinguished  from  it  by  the  conformation  of  the  rxw'erior 
feet,  the  penultimate  joint  of  which  is  extremely  i»hon.»nJ 
surrounded  at  itibaae  with  seven  spinea,  which,  instead  j( 
bi^  flat,  ym  nuch  ekmgatod.  and  rather  wide,  ire 
rMmded.  conic,  and  very  nnw*  potnled.  The  four  «j< 

Rairs  of  f  rt  were  broken  in  thr  only  individual  which  M. 
lilne  Edwaida  had  exanmu  l,  so  that  he  could  not  venff 
the  character  indicated  L>  Latri  illL-,  <Aw  namt-r  and  de- 
scriber  of  the  species,  drawn  from  the  monodaciyioos  con- 
formation of  the  second  pair  (ftiet  peir  of  Latreille).  li 
is  alee  wortlw  of  note.  M.  Milne  Bdwaida  ndda.  that  the 
cephalo^Oitfinde  baeUer  W  lett  eonvex  ffaan  in  ^  pre- 

Tlie  s.a.nif  ;nil,lior  observes  lliat  the  Lunulut  preaOr^ed  ia 
She  P,ir)>  nui.^r-inn  undtT  liii^  name  of  F  AyjJtemiU  keUn- 
darAyiu*,  J^ra.,  and  ticketed  by  Latreille,  seems  to  him  to 
be  the  male  of  the  preceding  species ;  but  the  absence  of 
the  poiterior  feet  prohUnta  jwamve  certainty  on  this  poioL 

liflivAii  longispina.  M.  MUne  Bdwards  notices  this  is 
a  species  cloaely  approximating  to  Limulut  molueeanut,  but 
havinct  the  teeth  or  posterior  angles  of  the  abdominal 
buckler  larger  and  more  regularly  triani^ul  a r :  tht^  eztcrasl 
border  of  these  teeth  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  intnasl 
border,  and  ttieir  baao  much  le&s  wider  than  the  space  Idt 
betwtm  tbuot  and  oeenpied  by  the  eaudal  stylet.  Upmr 
suHhee  of  the  abdomen  covoed  with  email  ai»nes ;  tht 
tooth  of  its  latero-anterinr  border  large,  and  dtoatedm; 
near  that  which  separalea  that  border  frooi  the  latero-po»- 
teiior  border  ,  intiveable  spines  of  the  six  p^rs  in  the 
males  and  of  the  three  first  pair«  in  the  female  very  loaf; 
three  la«t  pairs  very  short,  but  shirn  m  the  female.  Caudti 
stylet  triangular,  and  apiny  on  ita  boideia.  Fkontal  boidir 
of  the  male  stnmgly  notched  and  linnaaa,  ao  na  to  appev 
trilobate. 

Z/^(j/f7y.— Coasts  of  Jap  ni.  :L[id  probably  of  China. 
This  is  \heKabuto-gahi   lid  m u  1  -y  r ab  ,i  of  tho  JnpaMilW ; 
Uri'kite,  or  Umt-do-game  of  the  Chinese. 

$  2.  Species  in  whidi  the  third  pair  of  jaw-feet  sit 
cheliform  in  both  lexeaiand  in  which  the  moveabk 
spines  of  the  lateio-poatcriflr  border  of  the  abdema 
diminish  gmduAlly  in  laaglh  in  bcth  hmIc  ani 
female. 

tU  Second  pair  of  jaw-feet  monoliicts  lous  mtk 
male.  Caudal  stylet  triangular  and  spiny* 
its  upper  border. 

Linmlut  Poiypiumm^Ihier^piHM^--C^V^o^ 
buckler  more  convex  than  in  the  preeeding  fip«eiea,Ml 
preserviiiLT  iur  a  longer  period  the  seven  spines  liituatedoi 
its  upper  surliice.  Posterior  teeth  of  the  at>domen  WJ 
larg^,  and  representing  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  ens 
being  longer  than  they  are  wide  at  their  \>&te.  Tht 
moveable  spines  of  the  latero-postenor  border  are  taoie- 
rate,  and  similar  in  both  icnee;  the  three  teeth  «rf  Ik 
median  line  project  more  than  m  the  nreeeaimg 
and  the  caudal  stylet  is  less  long.    '^^  E.) 

Localitieu. — The  Atlantic  Ocean,  (^u  u-t^i  of  North  A^. 
rica,  and  the  Antilles.  1 

This  is  the  Arauewt  mannut  oi  De  Laet  ;  Cancer  M*\ 
lucemutot  Wormius ;  Monoculwt  Polyphe^nu*  of  LinasFAl 
but  he  confounds  under  this  name  both  the  Oriental  sai 
American  species ;  LtrntOnt  eye/opt  of  FabriefaM ;  Ztwaia 
Am^riranuji  of  Leacli ;  Polyphemut  occuUniaha  of  I» 
marck ;  and  Linmlus  Poluphemut  of  Raiuani. 

John  de  Laet,  in  his  •  Novus  Orbis'  (1633  ,  giwo*  a 
fair  figure  of  this  species  in  the  19th  chapter  of  hts  seccoi  | 
book,  and  states  that  the  arms  of  the  Indians  (AJmoccL-' 
quoay)  of  *  Wnngaerdcn  Eylandt'  in  'New  France' m 
lances,  clubs,  bovrs  and  anowa,  whieh,  for  wnnt  of  baa 
they  sharpen  with  the  crustaceous  tail  of  ther  moMtroai 
Ush  Signoe,  Siguettoc,  or  Araneut  marintu,  by  whici 
name  the  Limulus  there  engraven  w  known  to  the  Indas 
and  Dutch.   De  Laet  gives  a  good  descnptioa  of  it,  %=i 
says  that  it  loves  the  shallow  a,  and  is  mostly  taken  i 
asstuariea,  of  various  aiiea, not  afew  having  a  tail  exceed::^' 


ti—ihif  irfrrfirimf   tf .  Ifilni  Edwaida  atttea  that  thia 


a  palm  in  length, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  Lmulut  Sottertn  : 
Leach  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  having  the  last  medji 
tooth  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  Bsore  pn||amf 
than  it  ia  <»dinarily  to  be  seen  in  adults. 

ao.  All  the  jaw-feet  cheliform  in  the  male,  as  vc 
io in  thefeoMle:  eaudal  a^let rooodod 
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Lmnbti  nftuiHkeauda.—jDetenption . — CcphAlo-thoncic 
ImeUer  ivider  fkim  in  the  precedtni^  species,  less  convex, 

and  deprived  of  the  scries  of  small  spines  between  the 
gvcAl  teeth  of  its  Upper  surface,  but  with  great  number 
of  those  sp;niform  point*  scattered  on  the  occipital  reu;ion  ; 
temiiDBi  teeth  of  the  abdomen  short,  aiid  haviug  their  at- 
tenuJ  border  about  twice  as  long  as  the  external  border ; 
the  moveii)le  spines  nearly  as  in  the  nreeediii§.  Caudal 
stylet  obscurely  triangular,  with  roonded  borders,  (M.E.) 

Locality. — The  Moluccas. 

This  is  the  Cancer  marinus  perversua  of  Seba. 

Fossil  Xiphosura. 

IHm  UnbI  fornis  of  this  ^up,  contemporaneous  as  some 
of  them  were  with  the  Tnlobit«a,  to  which  they  bewr  so 
strong  a  relationship,  ere  anionic  the  moat  inteiating. 

One  fossil  fp€cieft,  Limulus  Irilobito'ides,  Buckl.,  from  the 
irOD-etone  of  the  coal  furmation,  Coalbrook  Dale,  fipirr'' 
Oil  1^  46  of  the  ■  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  is  very  trilobitii- 
inpoMonco,  and  in  we  early  etate  of  the  animal,  betutc 
me  derelopment  of  the  caudal  itylet,  the  reeembliiiee 
must  hnvc  heen  still  more  striking  ;  nor  will  it  escape  the 
obiicrvalion  of  our  palaiolot;ical  readers  that  some  of  the 
trtlobites  are  ftimishcd  with  a  loni;  caudal  ajipendat^e. 

Geological  DistriOunon,  ^-c. — Limn/us,  as  Dr.  Huclt- 
laitd  remarks  in  the  work  above  noticed,  has  been  found 
fossil  in  the  coal  formation  of  Staffoidahire  and  Derby- 
shire ;  and  in  the  Jurasuo  limeitiane  of  Atehrtadt.  near 
Pappenheim,  togctthetiiith  niBDyotfaMnAriaecnntMeans 
of  a  higher  order. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  notices  the  numerous  species  which 
have  been  iccorded.  That  figured  by  Desmarest  under 
the  name  of  XrimiAtr  fFot^ii  (Cancer  pervertut  of  Walch 
and  Knorr)is  fo  mil  ht>  nhserves,  in  the  lithographic  slate 
of  Solenhofen  aiul  ruppL-iheim.  In  M.  Edwards's  opinion 
it  approaches  Limulus  longnsimiis  more  than  any  other 
existing  species,  hut  appears  to  have  the'  latero-postenor 
prolongations  of  the  cephalo-thoracic  buckler  less  de- 
veloped, and  the  abdomen  wider,  with  its  latero-anterior 
borders  very  short ;  as  to  the  moveable  spines,  they  are, 
be  remarks.  >,ix  in  number,  and  are  all  long  and  slender. 

Other  foswal  Limuli  have,  M.  Milne  Edwards  adds,  been 
rec^ltly  discovered,  not  only  jn  this  formation,  but  also  in 
the  moeehelkalk  and  the  Jurassic  limestone,  by  Count 
MniNiter,  who  has  given  figures  of  them  in  the  excellent 
work  of  Van  der  Ilocvcr!  on  the  I.imuli ;  but  M.  Milne 
Edw.-u-ds  thinks  that  tiiese  tossils  have  not  been  as  yet  de- 
scribed witli  sufficient  details  to  enable  naturalists  t  o  h<  iirn 
specific  characters  to  them;  and  he  confines  himselt  to 
tne  otjservations  that  Ltmultu  intermedtut,  Munst.,  found 
at  Solenhofen,  and  X«mi/iM  brevieauda  ibrevi'caudtUut  r)t 
Munst.,  found  at  Aiehafadt,  are  remarhable  for  the  Ibnn 
of  the  abdomen,  which  represents  a  rhomboid  rather  than 
a  hexagon,  its  anterior  border  being  nearly  confounded 
with  its  latero-anterior  borders.  Ltrnulus  orrxilus  of  the 
eame  author,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  appears 
O  approach  Limulue  Walchii  closely,  but  presents  a  much 
oeeper  ftirrow  throughout  the  length  of  the  caudal  sfylet. 

IVl.  Milne  Edwards  finally  calls  attention  to  Limulut 
tfilobitvid  ^  I'li.ikl.,  above  mentioned,  remarkable  for  the 
apiniform  prolongation*  of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  ccphalo- 
tnoracic  buckler  and  many  other  characters. 

W.B.  Xi^wmnuYuA  been  used  by  ifitiinger  to  desig- 
nate a  genus  of  8anriai»  arranged  by  Mr.  Swumoh  as  a 
aubsenus  of  Anoi  is. 

XORULLO,  or  JORUU.O.  is  a  volcano  situated  in  the 
.>>ta.te  of  Michoacan,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  in 
IQC  &H.  lat.  and  101°  32*  W.  long.  This  volcano  has  ris*ii 
out  of  tin  earOi  in  modem  timet;  and  of  its  origin  we  have 
w  account.  The  Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples,  which  was 
LorrTi.  d  in  15;j8  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  did  not  continue 
to  ^'<-  1  oil  a  ),  and  is  at  present  not  distinguished  by  any 
peculiarity  from  other  hills  composed  of  loose  earthy 
matter.  The  phenomena  which  attended  the  formation  of 
Mount  Xorullo,  in  1708,  were  oidleeted  by  Alexander  von 
piuxnboldt,  in  1803,  from  tiie  moufh  of  ev»>witne«ei. 

IVfoant  Xorullo  is  1(X)  miles  from  tnc  shores  of  the 
t^aciflc  Oct'an,  and  118  miles  from  the  nearest  active  vol- 
cano.   It  i»  in  the  midst  of  a  plun,  which  is  feet 
the  sea-level,  and  it  rises  1683  feet  above  this  plain, 
^  tint  its  summit  is  SI  10  IffX  above  the  sea.   The  plain 
virhich  the  vblcano  stands  is  called  Las  Playa*  de  Xo 
ruilo,  from  the  name  of  a  wealthy  landed  propnetor, 
P.      No.  1780. 


The  plain  on  which  the  volcano  ruse  was,  up  to  ITOfl^ 
ehiefiy  covered  vrith  sugar  and  indigo  plnntatiotM,  which 
were  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  two  small  rivers;  but  it  is 
surrounded  by  basalt  rock,  the  structure  of  which  appears 
to  indicate  that  this  part  of  tlie  country,  at  some  remote 
period,  has  experienced  more  than  once  the  eifects  of  vol 
eanie  eruptions.  In  the  month  of  June,  1759.  a  subterra- 
aooot  noise  was  heard*  which  continued  for  fiO  or  fiO  daya, 
and  was  frequently  attended  with  earthquakes.  At  ine 
beginning  of  September  all  was  quiet,  but  in  the  night 
from  the  28th  to  the  2yth  of  September,  a  terrible  subter- 
raneous crash  put  the  inhabitants  into  such  a  fright,  that 
they  abandoned  their  houses,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
mountains  of  Aguasarco,  which  surround  the  plain  on  the 
east.  A  portion  of  the  plain,  covering  an  area  of  from  22 
to  30  square  miles,  rose  in  the  form  of  a  bladder,  and  is  at 
present  called  E!  Mai  Pars,  a  name  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Mexico,  and  is  given  to  sucli  tracts  as  are  rendered 
sterile  by  the  effect  of  volcanic  action.  The  border  of 
this  rMsed  tract  is  still  clearly  marked  by  the  fau:tured 
roeks  wMeh  constitute  it.  Near  the  bonier  the  taiaed 
ground  is  not  quite  40  feet  above  the  plain,  but  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  centre  and  the  base  of  the  volcano  it 
rises  gradually  to  more  than  1520  feet.  Over  the  surface 
of  the  imised  ground  some  thousands  of  small  conical  emi- 
nences are  dispersed.  Their  summits  are  only  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  above  their  basea,  and  have  openings  on  their 
most  elevated  points,  (h>m  which  a  thick  smoke  continually 
issues,  which  rises  from  4()  to  GO  feet  in  the  air,  and  in  se- 
veral of  them  a  subterraneous  nuisu  is  heard,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  not  fkr  below  the  surface  there  is  a  hot 
fluid.  Though  the  heat  of  the  air  produced  Inr  these  var< 
pours  had,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  natively  much 
diminished  during  tne  last  fifteen  years  preceding  the  visit 
of  Humboldt,  that  traveller  found  that  the  thennometer  rose 
to  is;}"  when  placed  over  the  fissures  which  discharged  a 
watery  vapour.  In  a  line  traversing  the  raised  ground 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  stand  six  large 
hills,  rising;  from  1900  to  1083  feet  above  the  aatient  level 
of  the  plain.  The  most  elevated  of  these  Idlls  is  the  vol- 
cano oi  Xorullo.  It  is  still  active,  and  has  thrown  out  on 
the  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  bas&llio 
lavas,  which  contain  small  fragments  of  primitive  rocks. 
Up  to  the  month  of  Februaiv,  1700i  the  eruptions  of  this 
voleano  were  very  violent  anu  freouent,  but  sinee  thatthne 
they  have  become  less  violent  and  more  rare.  Fhiring  the 
first  eruptions  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Queretaro,  though 
135  miles  distant,  were  covered  with  ashes.  Hum- 
boldt descended  into  the  crater  to  the  depth  of  ItiU  feet 
below  the  outer  edge,  but  he  could  not  go  lower  on 
account  of  the  dense  vapoun  whid)  aaccnaed  from  it. 
According  to  Ua  estiniate.  tb«  bottom  of  the  crntar 
wa-s  nearly  180  ftet b«km Che  point  whieh  lie  NMhed.in 
his  descent. 

Persons  who  had  observed  the  progress  of  this  volcanic 
formation  firom  the  mountains  of  Aguasarco,  stated  thai 
they  saw  the  flames  tSMdn||f  fVom  the  earth  over  a  snrftMO 
of  more  than  four  square  miles ;  that  the  fragments  of  red- 
hot  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  a  great  height ;  and  that 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  which  wa.s  illuminated  by 
the  volcanic  fire,  resembling  tlie  sea  m  violent  motion,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  softened  crust  of  the  earth  was  swelling, 
llie  two  livers  which  watered  this  part  of  the  plain  rushed 
into  the  fi«ry  vents.  The  deeorapcsilion  of  the  wateft 
contributed  to  increase  the  flames,  which  rose  to  aich  a 
height  Q-s  to  be  visible  in  the  town  of  Pa.scuaro,  which 
stands  on  a  large  plain  JTtiO  leet  above  that  on  which  the 
volcano  rests.  In  the  small  cones  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
cano balls  of  basalt  are  found,  which  are  enclosed  in  hard 
clay  lying  in  concentrii*  layer* ;  whence  Humboldt  infers 
that  subterraneous  waters  have  been  very  active  in  this 
extraordinary  revolution.  The  two  rivers  above  mentioned 
are  at  present  lost  under  the  lava,  but  on  tlia  western  aide 
of  the  Mai  Pacs  there  are  now  found  some  hot-spiingi,  hi 
which  the  tbeimometer  rises  to  lOB"  Fahrenheit. 

(Humboldt,  Bttai  PoUtUpie  A  ta  Nouvelle  Etpagne; 
Vtw  (U\t  Cnrdilliret  et  Monnmens  des  Peuples  In dt genet 
de  CAmeriqw  et  Recueil  d'Oiter"  itiom  Astronumiqiu's.) 

XYLANDER,  GULIELMUS.  Xylan  I  s  .  al  name 
was  Holzraann  (Woodman),  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
scholai-8  of  the  day,  he  changed  into  the  equivalent  Greek 
f  orm  of  Xylander.  He  was  Itom  at  Augsburg,  December 
26, 1532,  of  poor  paroits.  He  obtttlMd  the.  patronage  of 
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|^o]ffg»ng  Relineer,  a  patrician  of  Augsburg,  who  pro- 
eurad  for  him  wt  necetswy  means  for  proaecuting  his 
•tudia  till  he  was  received  into  the  College  of  Aug»burg, 

wht  he  had  a  ct  rtain  allowance,  which  waa  appropriated 
to  a  Inaiti  J  nuinlHr  of  pupils.  From  this  we  roust  infer 
that  as  a  boy  he  had  shuvvii  Lritat  talfiit.  In  Uhi'J  he  went 
to  Tiibinu'i'ii,  ami  m  1:V>U  to  BaMil.  Hi$  studies  were  the 
mathematics  and  Greek  and  Latio  litftrature.  After  the 
^MfSh  of  J.  MicyllH*.  in  lSo8.  he  was  made  Qntk  pro- 
fuHor  ftt  Heiaelberg,  but  he  was  still  very  poor  mid  was 

onliged  to  add  tn  his  nioans  hy  his  pen.  He  died  in 
Ft'hruar)',  157(3,  iiavin^  .-.hurtentd  his  liie  by  his  ifxcuisive 
labour,  and,  accirdins:  to  some  accounts,  by  drinking.  It 
is  the  statement  of  Jik-her  that  his  salary  m  profesaor  was 
insufflcient  for  his  maiutenatice,  and  that  he  ^as  therefoM 
obliged  to  work  lor  the  booksellers ;  bu|  in  the  '  Bioj^ptaie 
Universelle'  (art.  •  Xylander,'  by  Weias)  it  is  maintained  that 
his  salary  was  sufficient.  If  he  wa.s  drunken  and  extra- 
TSgant,  it  mav  very  well  have  happened  that  lie  was  al- 
ways poqr  and  glad  to  W)rk  fur  money.  In  the  elegiac 
Tenet  pieftfe^  to  his  translation  of  t>ioo  Ca^ius,  aod 
placed  mt  the  end  of  his  dedicatory  epistle,  he  coiqpUuQs 
of  his  poverty.  Tnis^ dedication  is  dated  Noven<Der  \, 
\r>'}7,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ajipointed  profeg&or 
at  Heidelberg.  Tlie  jifRuU  r  p;itt  of  his  works  appeared 
after  his  appointment  at  Ileidelberg.  Xylander  was  also 
nunfd  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  »ecret;^ry  to  the 
cbrivoeatioD  «t  Maulbrunp,  which  was  held  for  tlftt  letUe- 
ment  of  some  diftiemices  amonff  the  Protiestanti.  Qe  is 
laid  to  have  received  money  for  his  services  from  (his 
prince,  and  also  hum  the  duke  of  Wiirtcmberg.  It  setiiis 
probable  therefore  that,  with  all  these  means  and  what  he 
deceived  for  his  literarv  labours,  if  he  was  poor  a(tef  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  it  tnuathav^be^'thiottgh  lua.oifii 
iinproridence. 

Xylander's  works  are  very  numerous.  A  large  part  of 
them  consists  of  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
His  translations  into  Latin  are:  —  1,  Plutarch's  Works, 
Basel.  l.lGl-70;  2,  Strabo,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  Basel,  1571,  fot.;  3^  'The  Chronicle  of  pedrenua,' 
with  the  Greek  text,  Basel,  1SG5,  fol. ;  4,  TTyphiodorus,  in 
Latin  verse ;  he  is  said  to  have  made  this  version  when 
he  wa-s  sixteen  years  of  age.  4,  The  work  of  Michael 
Pscllu'*,  'De  Quatuor  Disciplinis  Mathemalicis,'  with 
notes,  Hasel,  l."ji>G,  Hvo. ;  5,  The  History  of  Dion  Cassias, 
Basel,  15.'>8,  fol.,  with  the  Latii>  translation  of  Xiphiliniu 
tnr  W.  Blanc,  which  he  CQoected  {XwhiundsI  ;  6^ 
•The  MedifatiotM  of  the  Enraeror  Ufarciis  Anrelius/  Zu- 
rich, 1806,  8V0. ;  Lyon,  KISS,  12tno. ;  Greek  and  Latin, 
Basel.'  1568,  8vo.  To  this  last  and  corrected  edition 
Xylander  added  the  versions  of  Antiininus  Libcralis,  the 
work  generally  attributed  to  Apollonius  Dy.scolus,  and 
wld^  here  appears  under  the  I^tin  title  o.f  '  Historiae 
Oooiraeiititiae;'  Fhlegon  Trallianus,  and  Antigonus  Carya- 
tia8*DeMirabilibtl8'  {' InropiCiv  napaS6ltn>  Xwaywyq).  i, 
Dionhantus.  with  fhe  Greek  text,  Has.  l.  1575,  fol. :  this 
worK  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  AViiiti  mberg,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  five  hundred  reichsthalcr  on  tne  occasion. 
'n>ougri  the  translation  is  not  free  from  faults,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  ereat  merit,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  the  iwiject  and  toe  haste  with  which  it  was  made.  8, 
Xylander  fnade  the  first  Ocrman  translation  of  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  Basel.  1562.  This  is  a  verj-  rare  work: 
the  seventh,  eiijhth,  and  ninth  books  had  been  already 
translated  into  German  hv  Johann  Scheybel,  Tubingen, 
1B55, 4to.  B,  Polybius,  inio  German.  10^  ^he  New  Tfa- 
tament,  into  Oenqao. 

Xylander  commenced  an  edition  of  Pausanias,  which 
wa.^  completed  by  Sylburcr,  and  published  in  1.'83.  The 
{Jreek  text  of  the  edition  of  Stepharuis  Byzaulinus,  printed 
by  t)porinu%  at  Basel.  \ry(jH.  fol.,  was  anu  lided  by  Xylander, 
but,  as  it  appears,  without  the  aid  of  MSS.  He  also  super- 
intended the  edition  of  Theocritu^  fi^l,  135R,  8\o., 
wUeh  oontahis  the  Oreck  scholU  and  notes  by  Xylander ; 
•nd  the  edition  of  Horace,  Heidelberg,  li>7'j,  Svo. 

Amon;.:  his  other  labours,  he  drew  up  •  lustitntiones 
Apliorislicae  l.niju  ae  .■Xn^totelis,  ita  .seriptae  ut  .idolescen- 
tibu*  pro|Kini  commode,  eoruraquc  ad  Aristotelea  perci- 
pienda  acuere  ingenium  et  mcaloriain  juvare  po«int,'  a 
wolk  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  as  an  intro- 
dnetion  to  the  ehidy  of  Aristotle,  Heidelberg,  1577, 4to. 
Ibe  writer  of  this  article  has  n.  vi  r  sten  the  '  Institutiones,* 
•Bd  caa  onl/  conjecture  that  it  somewhat  resemb^  in 


plan  and  design  Trendelenburg's  '  Elementa  Logices  Arts 
toteUcae,'  Benin,  1842,  2nd  ed.   Trendelenburg  however 
has  not  mentioned  Xylander's  work  in  hb  prefiuse,  from 
wliich  we  eonelude  that  be  was  either  unacquainted  with 
it,  or  that  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  might  conjecture  it  to  be. 

There  are  other  works  of  Xylander,  but  the  above  are 
the  principal.  The  Life  of  this  laborious  scholar  desert' es 
and  requires  to  be  written  witli  mure  care  than  it  has  t>een 
yet.  Tae  awUaany  aaoounta  are  -at  variaaop  with  one  an- 
other: some  of  tnem  attribute  to  him  woils  tint  hm  bad 
either  little  to  do  with  or  perhaps  nothin?  at  all  ;  and 
some  omil  several  works  that  are  undouljtedly  his.  Xy- 
lander was  a  man  of  creat  al  ihty,  \vr!l  ve.'X'd  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  both  as  tq  the  matter  and  the  language. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  gnat  eme  and  eoneetnem,  ttd  nie 
versions  are  geneiallp  eoiMCI. 

(Jocher,  All  gem.  Odekrtat  Ltsicon,  probably  not  very 
accurate  ;  Bayle,  Diet.,  art.  'Xylander.'  a  very  insufficient 
article  ;  Biog.  Univ..  art.  '  Xylander.'  by  \\'eiss.  is  a  rauch 
better  and  more  cotuplete  aiticle,  and  it  contains  the  re- 
ferences to  the  origiual  authorities  for  Xylander's  Life  and 
\Vork« ;  Biographical  Diet,  qf  the  Socieit/  for  the  Di0iuiam 
of  Us^tU  Knotmdge,  art.  *  ApoUonioB  Dncolua.*) 

XYLITE.  According  to  GmeKn.  wnen  commercial 
pyroxylic  spirit  is  submitted  to  distillation  from  chloride 
of  calcium,  a  vapour  rises,  which  condenses  into  a  liquid, 
which  he  calls  xylite. 

The  prapcrtiea  of  thia  inhetance  aie,  that  it  stionfl^  !•> 
■emblea«deohol;iliQdaiiria]i]wthator«lberandafmUa, 

and  its  taste  is  enipyreumwic;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*816^ 
and  its  boiiiui:  point  about  143"  Fahr. :  it  is  miscible  with 
water,  atid  buiii.s  with  a  white  flame.     The  density  of  it* 
vapaur  was  fouud  by  experiment  to  be  2*177 ;  by  theoiy  it 
ahopdd  lie  islher  lighter.  It  appeaia  to  he  eampoeed  of 
Six  cquivalenta  of  carbon  .      •  .86 
^  eqniTaleate  of  ^ydragen      .      .  • 
TvQWftbilf  winraakate^o^ygeB  90 

Equivalent  .  .  62 
With  acids  xylite  produces  Kthereal  compounds,  which 
have  not  been  minutdy  examined ;  and  by  partial  decom- 
ppsitioQ  it  gives  rise  to  xylitic  acid,  xylite  najUUha,  xylite 
resin,  and  xylite  oil;  these  substances  however  have  not 
hitherto  been  very  particularly  subjected  to  experiment. 

IfYLOCABPUS  yiiom  {i-Xov,  wood,  and  «op«-<5c,  fruit),  a 
KC^ua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Mehacev. 
Tins  genqa,  ^th  i'enffpfito,  has  been  mferrad  tnr  AuUet 
and  other  botaniete  to  the  geaoa  Chropo,  whidi  in  tlms 

defined : — Calyx  coriaceous.  4-.l-lobe*l;  petals  4  or  5,  cona- 
ceoiis ;  stamens  b-H»,  llie  lilaments  of  which  are  jonml 
into  a  tube,  which  is  toothed  at  the  apex,  and  bears  the 
aathers  uu  tlie  inside  of  the  throat ;  the  style  short;  the 
stigma  broad  aud  truncate,  with  a  fturrowed  margin  ;  the 
drupe  dry,  globo«e»  woody  inaide,  4^ftiinowed,  4-6^fthrcd, 
4-9-8ceded ;  the  seeds  thick  and  without  elbmnen. 

Carapn  UuiaiiPruts,  the  Persoonia  GtlQTeoiiJfS  of  "Will- 
denow.  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Ouiana.  It  has  8  or  io 
pairs  of  leaflehi,  alternate  or  opposite.  elUptieal.  acuminate, 
cpiiaceoua,  and  altining.  The  aaeds  of  tliis  tree  yii^  an 
oil.  which  is  extracted  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  by  liaiEaf. 
and  is  used  by  them  for  applying  to  the  hair  and  anointing 
their  bodies.  The  oil  is  thick  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  Thu 
tree  attains  a  height  of  00  feet,  and  the  trunk  is  used  fer 
making  masts  for  small  vessels.  The  fruit  is  about  t/te 
size  of  an  apple.  The  Caribbees  call  the  txett  Ctw^pa,  the 
Caripous  XrAaijUr^  C-  Gninimti*  !■  »  QtliTC  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  i^  of  the  nut  is  wed  far  nmUag 
soap,  and  for  anointing  the  body  by  the  native^. 

C.  the  Xy/orarvux  lirutiatuin  oi  Ka,rug.  u  , 

a  native  of  the  Moluccas.     It  has  3  jjairs  (;f  upposite.  ! 
ovate,  acute  leaflets.    It  is  called  hy  the  tiingaWee  CSedsi 
Gaha,  and  by  the  TmQ^  GiaMfaioiyM.    It  tM  W  tZ- 
tremely  bitter  ti^e.  i 

(Don's  Muter ;  Ltndlej,  Natural  System.) 

XYI.O'L'OPA  (  that  is,  i/v,(x/-cu//<"r.O,  a  genus  of  the  sut*- 
fainily  Sci-pulipides,  Latreille,  or  Anthophorides.  The  in- 
sects compiling  It  aie  characterised  by  the  very  thick  coil* 
ing  of  hairs  upon  the  bind  legs  Of  the' females,  which  ca»>  t 
statute  poileii-bnuhea.  The  baaal  jgintef  the  poetcriortani  I 
usually  exliibits  its  extremitv  angularly  produced.  They 
have  no  pollen-plates,  and  tne  abdomen  is  destitute  of  a 
ventral  pollen-brush.  The  winfs  have  usually  three  per- 
fect subq^aigiaal  cells ;  Uie  Ul^it'Wtaf  the' antsmue  ai 
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Ircquentlv  long  and  elevate,  being  very  slender  &t  the  ba^ ; 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  considerably  devdopiid;  Notwith- 
atanding  the  shortocM  of  the  winjpi  tdd  the  bbmparative 
bulk  of  the  body,  then  Ittteetb  fly  with  much  strength  and 
activity,  and  with  a  loud  bUzzihg  noise. 

The  sexes  differ  considerably  (in  many  cases),  both  in 
colour  and  structure ;  the  tniLles  in  some  cases  having  very 
long  antennae,  while  ih  others  the  posterior  femora  are 
much  thidcened,  and  in  a  ftw  the  taxsi  of  the  interme- 
diate legs  are  Airnished  witH  iifarious  brushes  of  hair.  The 
face  is  fluently  of  a  pale  yellow  (ibllStit.  THli  remales 
are  usually  of  darker  and  mohc  obscure  colours  than  ilio 
males.  I'hey  I'orm  their  nests  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or 
in  banks  exposed  t6  thfe  itth;  Their  cells  are  composed  »t 
•ftrth  and  are  vciy  aUjath  itl  ihe  tonde,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  nett  it  eloeed  wHh  thtt  Mae  material. 

'Fht  Winps  of  the  \r!o(  Opa.  or  (as  they  are  frequently 
termed)  carpenter-bees,  nre  most  frequently  i  although  not 
alwaj's)  black,  with  a  fine  purple  or  violet  closs.  The 
habits,  &c.  of  a  French  species,  theX  violacea,  have 
been  carefully  studied.  Thii  females  of  this  species  appear 
bi  the  iniiag,  abd  ielect  nMi,  patiti^  fto.  ih  «rhich  they 
eoMtmet  bummt  from  12  to  IS  Inefllik  in  letletH,  im 
rather  more  than  half  an  inrh  hi  diameter.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  tunnel  are  covered,  leaving  a  tlarmv 
pa.-isape  at  each  end.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  war 
thev  deposit  an  egg  at  the  bottom,  with  a  due  supply  oi 
pollen-paste ;  tlft  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  lavei-  of 
agglutimdcd  aaMust,  fontied  during  the  eonsUuctioti  of 
the  burroir;  Hie  layer  thus  fbrtned  is  made  to  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  roof  for  thi'  ontrinal  cell  and  a  floor 
for  another  above  it.  In  this  manner  about  12  cells  are 
usually  formed.  When  the  larvte  are  Rill  grown,  they 
aMoma  the  pupa  state,  head  dowuvratda,  «o  as  id  alld«  the 
hrw«m<»t  tnroMM  to  triake  itl  tmf  mlt  oTfhe  bdhohi  Hf 

the  burrow  as  noon  as  iti  iMugS  ate  sufficiently  devclopi  ! 
and  which  consc(juentIy  OCeVil*  SOOner  than  in  those  in  t:-i 
lipper  cells. 

The  males  of  some  of  the  large  specie^  X.  latipcs  and 
aome  others  t)ot  yet  properly  described,  have  the  fote-lebi 
in^atiy  dilated.  Ah  excellent  history  of  the  X^looojpa  la 
given  by  Reaumur  (Mim.,  iotA.  vi.i  taim.  W."); 

XYLOIDINR.  "this  nahlfe  has  been  pven  to  paper 
which  has  been  immersed  for  A  moment  iH  strong  nitric 
add,  itnd  then  washed  in  distilled  water.  The  paper  as- 
sumes the  feel  And  toughness  of  pArehmeilt,  aild  Ife  ao  eoiii- 
bustiblie  as  to  serve  for  tinder. 

XYl/V.MA,  a  j^enus  of  Ainc^old  plants  approaching  in 
character  to  that  of  Spha>ria.  From  this  genus  it  was 
formerly  distinguished  Vf  negative  characters,  such  as  the 
spofidia  not  bein^  eJderiial.  All  the  spetsies  tArhich  tsreire 
rafetrcd  to  thia  fehut  M  pHieed  by  Berkeley  imdW  ttt^ 
gmiant  8ph«ia,  Hyaterium,  Phacidium,  &c.  The  most 
contnion  tped^S  of  this  Keims  are  found  on  tlie  decayini; 
leaves  of  trees,  cspci  irillv  of  the  lycrimore  and  maple,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  frequently  covered  with  black  spots, 
the  Mill  oTtlib  attack!  of  IhngI  ibMer^  rtlbrtdl  to  Hm 


XYWHtfUM  (that  it.  ^Vrodd-apple'%  a  genus  of 

flants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Pniteaccir.  TliC 
Yoteaceae  are  placed  by  Lltidley  in  his  tuhiferous  croup  of 
incomplete  Exogens.  The  type  of  this  order  is  Protca, 
which  Was  so  iiamed  on  account  of  tlie  variable  forms  of 
fbliage  prevailing  amongst  iti  species.  Nor  has  the  subse- 
auent  discovery  of  numerous  generi  and  taecies  rendered 
this  name  al  all  inappropriate  fbr  the  whole  fUmil^.  (hit 
knowledge  of  these  plants  is  entirely  of  a  recent  date,  only 
the  species  of  the  genera  Protea  and  I.eucotlendron  boiiiff 
knbtin  to  Linnaus.  .lussieu  was  the  fii>t  who  established 
thia  oidkr,  in  his '  Oenera  PlantarutU,'  and  his  definition  of 
It  applies  to  tiearly  all  thb  species  and  generb  rinoe  added, 
hut  jt  is  to  Brown  that  we  are  more  ihd^bted  for  our 
kn<iwledi;e  of  this  order  than  to  any  other  writer. 

The  order  ProtenceiE  possess  the  following  characters: 
— ^the  perianth  or  calyx  is  4-lcaved,  the  sepals  distinct,  or 
odfteriaK  ildo  a  tube  with  a  4-cleft  Ihnb ;  the  sepals  8ub< 
coriaceous,  ebtdurira,  pubesMnt  externally,  and  valvata  jfl 
flsMlVation ;  the  stamenk  dfefinite,  opposite  the  lob«i  df  mk 
i-alyx,  and  generally  exserted  with  very  short,  filaments 
rrt)rn  just  below  the  edges  of  the  sepals;  the  anthers 
adttate,2-cclled,  linear,  and  dehiscinc;  loMLritr.Jinally  ;  tlie 
poUeA  it  normally  triangular, sometimes  elliptic  or  cunate,  i 
rtrely  spli^ieal;  ooearionallj  there  eidit  Ibib  hypogynodi  | 


s(»les  or  IttaiM.  UtiHih  stamens,  aHcrhatitag  with 'the 
hoes  of  the  caiyi  imd  pieflzuring  a  corolla ;  the  gemiefa  is 
fVee,  biten  Stipulate,  rormW  of  A  single  carpel,  the  s' ,  le 
simpW  and  termihal,  and  the  bvtites  I.  2,  or  many  ;  the 
fniit  is  variable,  either  dry  or  succulent,  and  eilher'dehis- 
cent  orindehiscent,  l."2,  or  more  seeded  ;  the  seeds  without 
albuihfeh,  Often  wi  ii^ail,  .-in;l  furnished  with  a  chalaza ;  the 
embii^  steilight  and  white,  with  two  or  more  cptyledoti% 
the  philiailbih:el7  tfifiblei  and  Hie  fadhUe  inferior  m 
shbrt; 

i^dib.ar^  hhitibi  |Mr  small  trees,  withutM^ 


jCjUaiielMa  (IritmMb 
1.  Btaaca yriA  Unm aad  flowm;  2,  Smw  4^iMlM(i  it;  frkh  »pZi  otw>. 

bellate  branches,  and  hard,  drj'.  divided  or  undiv.vlni, 
oppoaite  or  alternate  leavte  iif^ut  stipules,  and  the  cutido 
<men  covered  on  both  Sdie^  wtlh  itomates. 

4M< 
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Thif  Older  b  veir  easily  distingdalwd  by  tiie  hvd,  dnr, 

r.oorly  fcxturp  of  Uie  leaves,  bj'  the  irree^ular  periantha 
hrtviiig  a  valvate  scstivation,  the  stamens  placed  on  llie 
.obes  of  the  perianth,  and  by  its  dehi^ce^t  fruit.  Another 
character  by  which  this  order  is  duitinguished  from  those 
irbieh  arc  allied  to  it  IS  that  the  radicle poivts  towards  the 
Dase  of  the  fruit.  In  this  outer  there  it  one  herbaceous 
plant,  the  Symphionema  palwkmtm.  Pubescence  is  very 
general,  and  consists  either  of  a  short  impalpable  lomen- 
tiim  or  of  AOtI  hairs.  The  existence  or  absence  of  this 
pubescence  in  the  leaves  cannot  always  be  relied  on 
in  distinguisiiing  the  species,  but  the  short  tomentum  of 
tbe  under  surface  is  of  greater  conaequeneo  than  the 
qMMdiiig  bain.  In  the  bnetes  end  fflowen  mate  de- 
pendence may  be  placed  on  it.  Hie  ertenwl  eirrelope  of 
this  order  is  colour  d,  and  has  the  ex^  rn?.1  rharaeters  of  a 
corolla;  but  Brown  lias,  with  Jussieu  and  Adanson.  deno- 
minated this  a  calyx,  '  chiefly  because  the  stamina,  of 
equal  number  with  Its  lamins,  are  constantly  opposite  to 
them,  and  from  the  close  analogy  subsisting  between  this 
fiunily  and  tlMt  of  Tb^eles,  in  which,  I  believei  the 
greater  nmnber  of  botanists  will  allow  that  fhic  envelope  is 
really  calyx.'    (Brown.}    One  of  the  most  remarkable 

f)oints  in  the  calyx  is  its  invariable  divi.sion  into  four 
eaves  or  sei^ments,  although  it  has  a  strone  tendency  to 
irregularity.  In  the  distinction  of  the  genera  the  stamens 
aflbrd  good  characters.  Ihe  deviatiooe  ttam  the  usual 
atnictura  of  the  anthen  ve  not  many,  but  are  singular. 
In  the  genem  Simsie,  Conoipennoin,  and  Synaphea,  they 
are  syng^enesious,  and  not  only  do  the  anthers  adhere 
together,  but  the  corresponding  lobes  of  these  being,  when 
considered  separately,  entirely  open,  are  f.o  applied  to  each 
other  as  to  form  but  one  cell  without  a  trace  of  any  inter- 
mediate membrane.  This  peculiar  structure  can  only  be 
leea  before  the  Mlyxis  enended.  In  S/na^ica  there  is 
a  remeilcable  itrucnire  of  xfle  stigma,  in  whieh  that  organ 
or  the  svimmit  of  the  style  inosculates  with  the  divisions  of 
the  barren  filament,  which  in  some  species  appear  beyond 
it  in  horn-like  proces.scs,  but  in  others  are  entirely  lo.st  in 
its  substance.  Amongst  the  fruits  of  this  order  a  singular 
dicomstance  occurs  in  Petsoottia:  'The  ovitiam  in  this 
Mmm,  whether  it  contain  one  or  twoovutii  has  never  more 
then  one  cell,  but  m  several  of  the  twtD'4eeded  speeies  e 
cellular  substance  i-  .itt'^r  fecundation  interposed  between 
the  ovula  ;  and  this  gradually  indurating  acquires  in  the 
ripe  I'ruit  the  same  consistence  a.s  the  putamen  itself,  from 
whose  substance  it  cannot  be  distinguished ;  and  thus  a 
ft^t  origiailly  of  one  cell  becomes  biloenler;  the  cells  ^ 
however  ere  not  parallel,  as  in  all  those  eeaee  where  thej 
exist  in  the  unimpregnated  ovarinm,  but  diverge  more  or 
less  upwards.'  (Hrown.) 

The  following  is  an  arrangement  of  the  genera  of  this 
ofdeTf  ftom  Brown^  "  ~ 


*  DeUeoent  ftnit 

**  Unilocuf^r, 
•**  Ovary  2-seeded. 


Anadenta. 

Onviilm. 

Lambertia. 

Orites. 
Ropiila. 

Knightia. 

OrmealUg. 

Tfihiftrra. 
Lomatta. 


*  Indehiscent  (hlit 
**  Distinct  antheiL 
***  Anthen  free  fkom^eeelyx. 


Auiax. 

Leucodendntt, 
****  Uenaaphrodite  flowers. 

Pntea. 

Leucofpermum* 

Serrtiria. 
Mtmetet. 
iS'iioiia. 

AMialia. 
Adenantkot, 

Gwvina. 
Brahejum. 
Cenarrhenea. 
Agastachjfg. 
Syniphiommia, 
Bellendena. 
AhUmib  adnate  with  the  calyx. 


♦*  Coherent  anthers. 


Simsia. 
Con 


**  Bilocolar. 

Banktia. 
Dryandn. 

A  great  many  of  these  genera  are  named  after  bdaairti 

and  patrons  of  botany. 

Niveiiia  wa.s  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  James  Niven. 
intelligent  botaiiLst,  to  whom  we  are  in<lel)te<I  for  the  dis- 
covery of  many  new  species  of  South  African  plants 
Simsia  was  named  ailer  Dr.  John  Sim»,  fur  many  yeais 
editor  of  the  *  Botanioal  Magesine.'    EnuMaitiaim  was 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  Thttnas  PVankland,  Bait.,  whs 
has  studied  very  successfully  the  submarine  flora  of  thu 
c^iuntry.    Pertoonia  was  named  by  Sir  .7.  S.  .SauUi  afte.* 
C.  II.  Persoon,  who  wrote  several  papers  on  rryptoganuc 
botany,  and  published  a  complete  edition  of  the  '  Sjateas 
Vegetabilium '  of  Linnaeus.   Beliendena^  named  after  Jcha 
Bellenden  Ker,  who  has  published  many  valnebia  papen 
on  botany  in  the  *  Annals  of  Botany*  and  the  *  Botanical 
Ma};azine.'    Grerilira  w&s,  mmcd  by  Brown  in  honour  of 
the  right  honourable  Charles  Francis  Greviile.  a  lover  cf 
natural  history,  and  formerly  a  vice-president  of  Iht-  Rttjil 
Society.   This  name  will  also  be  alwa^'B  associated  by 
every  botanist  with  that  of  Dr.  Greviile  of  Edinburgh,  the 
author  of  the  '  Scottish  Oryptogamic  Fiora.*  Lambertt^ 
was  named  by  Smith  In  hononr  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  a  good 
botanist  and  a  di.stinguishpd  patron  of  the  sci«  nee  of  U>- 
tany.    Knightia  is  a  cenus  w  tiich  was  disc t1^  e red  by 
Joseph  Banks,  and,  at  his  sui^ijcstion.  named  by  Brown  \z 
honour  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  author  of  manv  valuabl: 
papers  on  various  departmcnU  oT  ve(|;etable  physiolc>«;% 
Bankna  wai  named  m  the  younger  Linnmua  in  honoor  o( 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.   DrytmSra,  a  genus  clocely  allied  to 
Banksia,  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dry  andor.  a  Swedo. 
librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  learned  and  talented 
botanist. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  plants  is  interest- 
ing, lliey  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  souther 
henusphere,  an  observation  first  made  by  Mr.  Dsyaadtt. 
Their  diAision  is  very  extennve  in  tins  iieiius|rt>Me.  nri 
merely  in  latitude  and  longitude,  but  also  in  elr  vatioo 
They  cover  not  only  the  larger  southern  continent*,  but 
are  also  found  in  New  Zealand  and  New  (  akdui.ia;  bit 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Mada|ica»c«r  or  tix 
leaser  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  In  America  they  hm 
hKn  found  in  Teixa  del  Fiiego,  in  Chili,  in  Peni,  a»i  cvca 
Goiaoa.  The  Araeriean  speeies  have  more  affinity  with 
those  of  New  Holland  than  of  Africa.  It  may  be  inferrrc 
that  this  family  of  plants  is  diffused  over  Africa.,  as  thr^ 
are  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Bruce  fousi 
a  genuine  species  of  Protea  in  Abyssinia.  MTherever  the 
shores  of  New  Holland  have  been  explored,  an  abondaoe 
of  Froteaeeoua  plants  have  been  found,  the  peat  mm  «f 
the  order  existinir  here  in  about  the  same  laBtnde  as  ti» 
r.-ipc  nf  Good  Hope.  On  tlic  .  i*h  west  ci  ast  of  'Svi' 
Holland  this  order  form.s  a  mui  It  uinre  decided  feature  d. 
the  vegetation  than  on  the  east.  From  the  parallel  of 
the  mass,  the  order  diminishes  in  both  direclioDS»  but  tht 
diminution  towards  the  north  appears  to  be  more  fapsd  ea 
the- east  than  on  the  west  eoaat.  The  most  numen?^ 
genera  are  those  which  are  the  most  widely  diffused 
Grevillca,  Hakca,  Banksia,  and  Persoonia  cont.^n  tie 
largest  amount  of  species,  in  the  order  in  which  l.hej  a--v 
mentioned,  and  are  found  spread  nculy  in  the  same  prv>- 
portioo.  Those  eenera  which  consist  of  one  or  veij  fe* 
and  whi^  fHubit  the  most  nmarimUe  f*"- 
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from  the  structure  of  the  order,  are  the  most  loca],  and  are 
found  either  in  the  principal  parnllel  or  in  the  highest 
latitude.  The  range  of  the  species  of  the  order  is  very 
limited,  and  there  has  been  no  instance  recorded  of  a 
spflclfls  of  this  family  common  to  the  eastern  and  western 
snom  of  New  Holland.  Banksia  integrifolia  u  probably 
the  most  widely  extended  species ;  but  although  its  range 
of  latitude  is  very  coRsiderable,  its  extension  in  longitude 
il  veiv  small. 

•  Tne  farotirite  station,"  says  Brown.  *  of  Proteaceae  is  in 

dry.  stony,  exposed  places,  especially  near  Uie  shores, 

where  they  occur  also,  though  mon  nirely,  in  looM  sand. 
Scarcely  any  of  them  require  thelter.  Mid  none  a  good  soil. 
A  tvm  are  found  in  wet  bogs  or  oven  ia  shallow  pools  of 
fredi  miter;  and  one,  the  Embothrium  ferrnffineom  of 
Cavanilles.  prows,  according  to  him,  in  salt  marslies.  Re- 
specting the  height  to  which  plants  ol  ilm  order  aM;end, 
a  few  facts  are  already  known.  The  authors  of  the  'Flora 
Peruviana '  mention  in  general  terms  several  species  as 
beini^  alpine :  and  Humboldt,  in  his  valuable  chart  of 
MUiaocdal  botany,  has  given  the  mean  height  of  Em- 
bothrium  omarginatum  ai>out  930O  feet,  assigning  it  a 
ranc;e  of  only3CK)feet.  '  On  the  summits  of  the  rnountains 
of  Van  Diemcn's  Island,  in  about  43"  S.  iat.,  at  the  com- 
1  iifed  height  oC  about  4<)0()  feet,  I  iiave  found  specie*  of 
jioibothrium,  as  we)!  as  other  genera  hitlierto  obsterved  in 
no  other  sitlM^ion.  Embothnum  however,  lui  it  is  the 
raort  foatbem  gonna  of  aojr  extent,  lo  itieeliOkasiaiKht 
heve  been  presumed,  the  most  alpine  offhe  flunilj.  Two 
genera  onlv  of  this  order  are  found  in  more  than  one  con- 
tinent. Rliopala,  the  mo^t  northern  irenus.  which,  though 
chiefly  occurring  in  America,  is  to  be  met  with  also  m 
C!oclun-China  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  and  Em- 
bothrium. the  most  southern  genus  of  any  extent,  ii  Com- 
mon to  New  HolleiHH  end  America.' 

None  of  the  pleato  belonging  to  the  natnial  order  Pro- 
teaccffi  arc  remarkable  for  their  medicinal  properties.  The 
fruit  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Gurvina  is  said  to  be  .sold  in 
the  markets  of  Chili  under  the  name  of  Avelltitio.  At  the  i 
(Jape  of  Good  Hope  the  plants  of  this  order  are  most  fre- 
auently  made  use  of  as  fire-wood.  For  this  purpose  the 
m  woodjr  chaiaeter  of  their  Jeavee  peculiarly  fits  them. 
Tney  are  moA  of  them  bandeonie  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
are  much  prized  by  crardeners,  and  form  a  part  of  every 
irixMl  collection  of  plants.  One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
'liesc  plants  :;i  t  is  country  is  at  the  Rtiyal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  where  a  great  variety  of  this  singular  and  interesting 
group  of  plants  may  be  seen.  The  genera  most  cummunly 
found  in  thia  countnr  are  GreTiltea,  Rankaia,  and  Dryandia. 
The  fhiit  offhe  Xyfomthm  pyri/onM^  wlneh  the  out  ae- 
rompanying  thi-  nilii  le  represents,  is  very  hard,  and  is 
known  in  New  Hollai  ti  under  the  name  of  Wooden  Pear. 

Protcaceous  plant^  [>e  propagated  in  thia  couiitrj' 
by  &eeds,  which  must  come  from  their  places  of  growtli. 
Ilhe  seeds  should  be  flown  in  pots  filled  with  aeawQ'loam, 
ind  nlaeed  in  a  hot-bed :  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
ihould  have  air  given  them.  Some  of  the  apedee  may  be 
>ropagatcd  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  planted  in  the 
ipnng  or  summer,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  These  plants 
houM  not  have  much  water,  nor  t>e  treated  very  tenderly. 

(Brown,  '  On  the  Proteacese  of  Jussieu,'  in  vol.  x.  of 
vini.  Tra}i,\. ;  Jussieu,  ait.  •  Protfes,'  in  Diclwnnaire  det 
kienc$$  NatunUet;  BumeU'eOut/niM  Botat^i  Ltod- 
ey,  Naiural  Byitem.') 

XYT.O'PIIAOA.    [Pholas,  p.  108.] 

X"\'I.O'PHAGI  that  is,  u-nod-eatert),  &  family  of  insects 
f  tlie  onier  (,'olcoptera  Tetramem:  they  are  di  in  l  ished 
com  the  family  which  usually  precedes  tiiem  vthe  Weevils) 
J  the  absence  of  a  proboscis.  The  antennae  are  thickened 
omuda  their  extremities  or  perloliated  from  the  baae; 
Iways  ehort,  and  usually  composed  of  lees  than  eleven 
jints.  The  taiisi.  which  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  5-jointed, 
re  usually  entire,  the  penultimate  joint  being  dilated  in 
:>me  species  and  cordiform  in  others.  In  the  latter  case 
lie  antennsB  are  always  terminated  by  a  club,  either  solid 
nd  ovoid  or  trifoliate,  and  the  palpi  are  short  and  conical. 
!bese  insecta  generally  live  in  wood,  which  is  perforated 
ml  channelled  in  various  direcUona  by  thor  lams*  Some 
pecies  are  destructive  to  pints  and  fill,  some  to  olives^ 
rhiie  otbcn  feed  on  (Ungi. 

This  ftmilj  is  divisihie  into  three  seotions. 

Section  1. 

Tbeea  wlMi  ban  Um  antmna  eeiiipased  of  ten  join^ 


•east,  cither  terminated  in  a  thick  club,  generallv  solid,  or 
having  three  elongated  iilatcs,  ur  foraiiiig  a  cylmdric  and 
perfoliate  club  from  tlie  base  ;  the  palpi  are  conical :  tJie 
anterior  tibiae  in  the  majority  are  toothed  and  armed  with 
a  strong  hooli*  and  the  tani generallv  have  the  penultimate 
joint  bPobed.  Some  have  the  palpi  veiy  short,  and  the 
antennee  terminated  in  a  solid  or  trilanMllar  nssi,  pm> 
ceded  by  five  joints  at  the  least, 
tlieee  Xjdopbagi  ooB^osatiM  geans 

Scolytiu.  Geoffiroy. 

In  some  the  penultimate  tarsal  joint  is  bi-lobated,  and 
the  antenntt  have  seven  or  eight  joints  preceding  the  dob. 
Scoiytut  ptoptt{fieeoptogattar,Ua^bA)hu  the  antenna 
straight  and  naked,  the  einb  solid  and  rery  compressed,  its 

annuli  forming  concentric  constrictions.  5.  destnictor 
(Hylesinus  sculytus  ,  the  common  elm-destroying  scolytus, 
commits  great  lavatje-.  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Lunaoo. 
This  insect  does  not  appear  to  restrict  itself  to  the  elm,  but 
has  also  been  found  upon  the  plum.  Dr.  Hammerschniidt, 
who  has  ftequentiv  observed  them  in  the  of  this  tree 
(in  the  netghbouifiood  of  Vienna),  condders  however  that 
it  differs  slightly  from  fhe  .9.  ihslructor,  and  terms  it 
pruni.  Except  in  being  smaller,  there  appeai-!>  no  other 
di-^tinction. 

The  perfect  insect  or  beetle  is  only  two  lines  long,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  still  smaller ;  its  breadth  is  about 
half  a  line,  and  it  is  firm  and  resisting  to  ttie  touch.  The 
head  and  throat  Jbrm  the  principal  part  of  the  body;  they 
are  black  and  shining.  \ery  firu  ly  and  thickly  dotted,  and 
the  former  (the  head,  covered  with  short  yellowish  gr«y 
hairs.  The  antennir  are  of  a  light  pitch-brown,  ending  in 
a  knob.  The  wing-cases  arc  obliquely  cut  otf  behind,  and 
at  the  base  near  the  thorax  somewhat  hollowed  :  they  are 
marked  in  dotted  Unes,and  their  colours  pitch-biown.  The 
ididomen  ftom  the  base  to  the  apex,  appears  as  if  slantingly 
cut  off.  and  is  of  a  similar  colour  to  tlie  thorax  and  dotted. 
The  legs  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  tibiae  dilated.  The 
larva  is  of  a  yellowi>h  white,  and  has  a  relatively  large 
yellow  shining  head  and  a  brovm  mouth.  It  is  from  one  to 
two  lines  long,  and  it  exhibits  a  whitish  tiansp^nt  swell- 
ing between  the  head  and  the  fiist  ring  on  tlie  tluoat, 
which  appears  to  be  ehatacterisHe  of  the  urva  of  tins  spe« 
cies.  They  confine  themselves  to  the  inner  bark,  forming 
winding  and  convoluted  pallu.  m  it.  Much  unpurtaut 
matter  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  eim-dt-htiuying 
scolytm  will  be  found  in  the  communication  of  Audbuin 
and  Spence  upon  this  subject,  to  the  tespectirre  Entomo- 
logical Societies  of  I^ris  and  London. 

Hylexinus,  Fabr.,  has  tibe  diib  <^  tile  antennte  solid  and 
annulated,  but  pointed  at  the  tip. 

Hylurgm,  Latreille.  has  the  club  of  the  antennie  solid, 
globular,  and  annulated.  Ilijluri^u.'i  [Hylesinui  .  jnni- 
perda,  the  Scotch-Pme  lilnck  fit'  tlf.  is  soraowliat  shaggy 
and  black ;  the  wing-cases  are  pitch-black,  irregularly 
striated  and  entire  at  the  tips ;  thonx  anteiiorly  narrowed  ; 
antennae  and  feet  brownish  red.  The  larva  ia  thick,  eylin* 
drical,  milk-white  on  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the  head 
dull  yellow,  as  also  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  anal  ex- 
tremity, only  somewhat  of  a  lighter  tint.  The  abode  and 
place  of  pro|>agatio)i  of  the  pertect  insect  are  in  the  pith  of 
the  side-twigs  of  the  pine. 

According  to  Bechstein,  it  bores  through  shoots  of  the 
spruce-fir  imea  there  are  none  of  the  Sooteh  pine  to  be 
had.  The  eggs  are  Isid  under  the  bark  of  sickly  and  felled 
pines,  in  the  bark  of  which  tlie  maggot  resides,  while  it 
IVeils  on  the  stagnated  fermented  juice  which  is  found 
under  the  bark.  The  larvae  feed  on  tlie  trunks  of  dead  or 
dying  trees,  and  the  beetle  only  places  her  brood  on  healtliy 
trees  when  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so.  In  one  respect 
the  ravages  of  tnis  insect  do  less  injurv  than  those  of  souaa 
others,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  only  attacks  the  aida» 
twigs,  leaving  the  leading  shoot  untouched. 

Camptocerm,  Dej.  [Camptocerus.] 

Phloiotubw,  Latr..  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the  club  of 
the  antennae  being  formed  of  three  long  filaments. 

In  others  the  tusai  joints,  apparently  five  in  number,  aia 
entire,  snd  flie  club  of  the  antennsB  commences  at  tiie 
sixth  or  seventh  joint. 

Tomicwy  Latr.,  has  no  notches  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  tibia  are  not  striated. 

Flatypui,  Herbst,  has  the  sides  of  the  thorax  notched  to 
receive  the  ftmoia,  and  the  tibim  are  tnamnwly  sbtiated. 
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a  amber. 

The  others  have  the  palpi  large,  Terjr  ruible,  and  of  un- 
eqiial  length:  bodj  depressed  and  narrowed  antcrinr'.y : 
the  antenna!  «;ither  2-jaiaied  (the  second  joint  being  very 
krge  and  irregularly  abiqMMl)  «r  UHoiatod  and  eBOnif 
ptrf6Uat«di  tiuii  entiftt. 

These  inieeto  are  of  fMt  itnfef  ind  very  singular  Ap- 
pearance, uid  we  alio  ixdgtt  to  Buioiie.  Thagr  ooni|ibse 
the  genus 

Pau$ius  prt)per  haa  only  two  joints  to  the  antennte,  the 
•iwiid  tcry  large  and  0UDpre<Bed. 

Piuutui  tpfuerocerta.  Professor  Afzelios  obwrred  a 
din  phosphoric  light  to     emitted  fhini  the  dngiilar  hul- 

low  antenn*  of  tins  iiixpct.    •  Lhui.  Trans. ,  iv.  '2()1. 

Hylotorm,  Dalm.,  compoged  of  a  single  species,  appa- 
rentiT  with  ocelli,  and  with  the  iatcnitA  leavcelf  kia^br 
than  the  head,  and  Z^ointed. 

Oerapterut,  SHed.,  ha«  the'iinttnibife  lO^oiiited  aod  per- 
feliated.  (Sep  West  wood's  MoOOgn^  ttpOII  the  ^enus 
Pausiut,  in  Tnirn.  Linn.  8oc.) 

Section  IT. 

Those  which  have  only  lU-Jointed  antennse,  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  do  not  taper  to  a  point,  but  are  cither  of 
Mital  tmcdmeii  thnmghotit  or  dilated  at  the  extremi^. 
Tm  Joitila  of  the  tard  always  entire. 

They  are  divisible  into  two  prinripnl  ^pnera,  according 
to  the  mode  la  which  the  nutcim^r  terminate.  The  three 
tamiiMtJeliiti  tetn  a  perfoliate  club  in  tM  fiiM,  or 
Bottrichm.  Geoftr. 

BottHchut  proper  has  the  body  more  or  feat  eyimdrical ; 
the  head  rounded,  nearly  globular,  and  capable  of  being 
receilred  into  the  thorax  as  (Hr  as  the  eye« :  the  thoraX  is 
never  lew  t  \  I  i  f  re.  and  forms  a  kitid  bf  hood.  The 
ti»o  first  joiuiHof  till  tai-^i.as  well  as  the  last,  are  elongated. 
Ttit  siiecies  is  found  in  old  wood  and  timber. 

B.  mtjaar  iApiie  diuxar^  FabrO>  Xvtotertu  dis]^r,  Erich- 
■Ml;  Tnis  Appte-Btl4  BeMU  U  veiy  eomditoii  ih  Attftriit, 
but  rare  in  this  coiintrA'.  It  i?  termed  diitpar  because  the 
male  is  not  only  about  half  the  sile  ol^  but  differently 
formed  from,  the  female,  beurinfr  nion-  1-^semblance  to 
Anis'iplni  horlicoia  than  to  the  bark-beetles  generally. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  black  ;  the  extremity  of  the  palpi 
atld  anteniuB  reddiah ;  the  ¥ring-caict  long,  blackith,  and 
adttiewhat  haity ;  the  feet  dilated,  atid  of  a  reddish  yello* ; 
the  thighi  Mack.  Ttie  fcmah'  .somewhat  rc-embles  the 
LoHp-hairftl  Hurk-Itrptlr.  J^strichin  i  i7/ri.^)/>\  but  the 
wiiig-ca.ses  are  not  deeply  ftirrowcd,  and  the  sp  :'-,  voi  so 
deep  at  they  are  in  that  species.  The  malt  (as  we  have 
pceviotitlviibierved)  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  H  h^ 
cheMnut-braWM  Wing-casef  and  reddish  thigli<i.  These 
insects  restrict  iHeir  attacks  almost  entirely  to  tlie  apule- 
tree.  They  make  no  distinction  between  tlic  atre  or  healtliy 
slate  of  tile  tree,  whether  it  is  young  or  old,  or  whether  it 
may  shoot  out  hiuch  or  little ;  all  that  they  require  is  that 
it  ibould  not  be  of  a  leai  thiekneai  than  about  half  an  inch 
in  diinleter.  Having  fbutid  t  aattaMe  placlr,  the  felnale 
bores  n  cnrrtpletfly  rnnnt!  hnt  somewhat  ol)li(iue  hole, 
penetrating  ncarlv  to  the  centre  of  the  free  :  she  nrst  goes 
upwards  to  the  side,  and  then  dowtiwards.  T'pon  cornitiij 
near  the  bark,  she  tvirns  back,  and  goes  to  tlie  otiier  side  or 
downwards,  forming  a  new  path.  These  paths,  leading 
vplvarda  and  downwatdsi  aelaoin  Meeed  one  inch  and  A 
mlf  In  length.  The  thimite  {Mrtieleft  of  wdod,  ot*  worM- 
meal,  which  are  ejected,  indicate  the  {presence  of  the 
insect.  In  the  case  of  tlie  pine-lieetle,  Hnsi rir/u/s  typ'-y- 
pruj^KuH  and  jiimp'-rrlii,  it  i-*  staled  by  Bechstem  to  be 
ejected  by  the  larvif,  but  in  this  case  it  is  thrown  out  by 
the  bet^tle  itself.  We  give  the  followinc;  extract  from 
KftUar^iroik  'On  Insects  injurious  to  Pniit-Trees,' &c., 
btfeaoM  the  mete  art!  perfectly  new,  and,  if  correct,  quite 
at  variance  with  the  recorded  Imlnts  df  the  family  :  .\t 
the  end  of  the  entrance  the  female  makes  asomewlial  wide 
apartment,  and  lays  her  egipl  in  it  in  a  heap  :  they  are  of 
a  snow -white,  longish,  and  of  a  somewhat  posteriorly 

Silted  foi  tn.  Iruin  seven  to  ten  in  number,  and  sometimes 
itr*  The  path  however  is  previously  pretty  thickly 
covered  with  a  whitish  substance,  which  resembles  an  in- 
crtistation  of  fait.  I  consiiler  this  as  a  kind  of  ambrosi.i 
on  which  the  hatclied  \  ,e  feed  :  and  I  conclude  it  is 
their  pnneiiml  nourishment,  as  I  ^aw  no  passage  or  cham- 
ber In  which  the  egga  were  laid  without  this  substance  and 


no  MKgioinilarvBM  tile  passages  and  HhdiaiiefitnvliQeli 
this  substance  x^ixs  not  consumed.  As  has  been  stated 
it  is  whitish,  easily  rubbed  with  the  finger  to  the  finest 
powder,  melts  on  the  toniriie,  and  is  without  any  partu-t:  a 
taste.  I  un  of  opinion  Uiat  the  femaJe  forms  this  subst&nc( 
from  th«  lap  uTtlift  tn«;  to  ^bieh  tftti  kdtft  %  pifeUiir 
Jilie«;* 

BbtUMkUt  iypogmphieu*^  th«  Typographer^  BUtHt- 

Beetle,  is  perhaps  the  mo^t  des^tructive  of  the  whole  claM. 
It  partieiilarly  attacks  the  silver-t^rs  (Firm  fw;tinata^  \ 
but  when  that  tree  is  not  abundant,  it  will  attach  it«eh"  tu 
uther  species  of  pines  and  firs.  The  perfect  beetle  is  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  lines  long,  ana  from  one  to  one  and 
a  quarter  br(Mul,  and  hairv.  As  long  as  it  remains  tttrder 
the  bat%,  it  is  of  rusty  yellow  ;  but  on  exposure  td  the  air, 
chat)<:es  to  a  browniMi  black  colour. 

The  injury  this  insect  daes  is  chiefly  effected  h\  tiw 
larvae,  which  destroy  the  sap-wood;  and  thus,  if  tficj-  are 
numerous,  can  lull  a  healthy  fir  in  the  course  of  a  Set 
weeks. 

Tliid  beetle  committed  immerlSc  dpva^tatintf  in  the  fbrt^*^ 
in  the  north  of  (lermany  alnnit  the  clone  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Bottrichm  orthogruphu^,  Duflsch.,  or  the  Spruee-Fir 
Bark  Beetle  ;  B.  laricis,  Fabr.,  or  the  Larch-Bark  Beette; 
B,  PiHaHri,  Beehst,  or  Bed  Bark-heeUet  Mqttite  iio  par^ 
tieulat  Bottee. 

Psoa,  Fabr.,  has  the  iNMlf  liMOwer      BostHditia,  and 

the  thorax  flat. 

Cis,  Latr.,  has  the  body  ov;d,  depressed,  or  but  little 
elevated;  1n.<t  tarsal  joicit  inuch  lObzer  than  the  others: 
head  of  the  males  frequeiitijrhCMMidL  Iftnf  iriintttfe  apedct 
are  found  on  flingi. 

NemototHa,  Desmar.,  has  the  bodv  loii?,  HtiMr,  ami  the 
mandibles  robust  and  exserie  !  A'^  '  >  l  i  is  a  small 
and  rare  British  species,  sometimes  found  under  tJie  i»rk 
of  old  palings. 

The  second  gems  is  di^iiriguiahed  from  the  first  br 
havinf  the  ehib  or  tenth  Joint  of  the  litt^enha?  «dBi  and 

button-shaped ;  the  body  is  elotifrnied,  with  the  'Vnnt  of 
the  head  narrowed  into  an  obtuse  snout  or  rauzxfe  ;  the 
palpi  are  very  «itUiU,  alid.  la  tidl     the  flMiMliWe^  not 
prominent.  . 
111la|tuiiwisteitted 

MoftdTOiM. 

JfeifofMMi  proper,  H^rbst,  hhs  the  head  as  Mirge  a«the 

thorax,  and  separated  from  it  In  a  narrower  pftrt. 

Cerptifi,  Li'r..  has  the  front  of  the  liead  produced  into 
an  obtuse  triaiiirle.  the  fiist  joint  of  the  antcnn*  much 
longer  than  the  second  :  the  liorly  ne:irly  oval  or  ]inmIielo- 
piped,  and  the  elytra  not  tnnu'.i1c  beiiind. 

The  genera  SyncMtd,  Helw..  Myzophagtu,  Herbst,  fec^ 
are  included  in  Motiotbma,  but  are  hot  (wserving  of  an/ 
eaj^eeUd  remttht. 

Section  III. 

The  Xylophagi  of  Ibis  tlisision  have  eleven  distinct  joints 
in  the  antennae  ;  the  palpi  filiform,  or  thickerted  «1  the 
tips  in  some.  Or  slander  at  the  tips  in  oth^re :  tb«  teaal 
joints  entire.    Those  in  which  the  club  of  the  afltemUB 

consists  only  of  two  joints  constitute  tlie  genus 

l.i/r!ii,f. 

Lyclus  proper,  Fabr..  has  tlie  mandibles  and  t>&salioints 
of  the  antennae  exposed.  Dhdetma,  Megcrte^andAvOMB. 
Herbst,  are  included  in  the  genua  iMctm. 

In  some  the  numdiblea  iie  fconeeaied  ok  ieaiceif  vUfide. 
Thew  iit  tfie  genua 

Myeflophm^vx. 
.\ft/'-^!oj>hrygns  prOjfer  has  the  .-intennrc  at  least  a-s  lon| 
as  the  thorax;  body  oval;  thorax  tiansveise ;  and  ifae 
club  Of  the  tntend»  <»Miliiltneitig  at  the  sixth  at  setendi 
joint 

Sitfonm  has  the  body  tiearfy  linfefcr,  of  greater  length 

than  breadtli,  arid  a**  broad  a.<«  the  ba<e  of  the  elytra  ;  pa^pJ 
nearly  lilifoiin.  .*>'.  (ii'nhitu*.  a  snmi!  flat  insect,  fit*quennj 
found  floating  in  tea  and  coffee.  Iiein-:  introduced  vnth  the 
sugaK  In  others  the  mandibles  are  entirely  expotM  aai 
lai^e ;  the  bo<iy  often  nanowed  ana  deprcana.  'ShUtt 
insecU  constitute  the  genus 

Trognsita.  Olivier. 
Tr'!t.">si!<i   prnj>e:-  the  ;in(entiK.'  shorter   than  tfc# 

thorax;  tlu-  niaiidibies  shorter  than  the  head, and  trosseti; 
the  labium  almost  square,  and  not  prolonged  between 
peipi.  and  the  maxiJue  have  liut  a  idngle  lobe 
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Trogosita  maurituniea,  I4iui^  a  fl»t  beetle,  fOiff  liiiM 

loriK.  (1"  I  pitcli-black  colour,  found  in  nuts,  bread,  ana 
the  bark  of  trees:  iU  liM^va  i»  l^nowq  in  Pruvcuct:  und^r 
the  name  of  CaMht  wa^Vt^iQ  PWm^  P^kI  4fV*^ 

fioii  on  grain. 

Pr'jtiomtt,  Latr.  {Megagnotutt  li«K*)t  •ad  AnwwMfcg, 
Dtlm.,  bekMig  to  tb^  gemu. 
The  reader  who  hai  eareftilhr  fbllowed  vm  orer  the  three 

sections  of  the  Xylopha^i  wilf  readily  perceive  that  I^a- 
treille  makes  use  of  this  trroiip  lor  tin-  purpose  of  ettectins; 
atr;i[.~iti  n  between  tiir  ( 'Hn  \!innidd  wnfi.  (rrarnbtjctda^, 
coiiiDii  iK  ing  with  those  vitfcb  hav^  the  club  of  the  an- 
teniue  solid,  and  proeMdiny  thnngh  those  fami)ies  in 
whic^  the  club  it  Icei  eqmpMtfy  cq^r|tct<B<l,  m  (af  is  t)ie 
TVoKtiate.  In  ttiie  vinffle  eharaeter  tne  traosition  is  cer- 
tainly obvious  enough  ;  but  in  otlier  and  more  important 
points,  as  for  instance  in  the  structure  ol  llif  itiuigo,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  larva,  it  cannot  be  maintained;  and 
Wcalwood  is  probably  right  in  traiuferhng  many  of  tlie 
Xylophacri,  especially  tbeTrogoaitanse,  to  the  Necrup/taga. 

XYWV^UA  (ti]«t  i%  tpooU-lover,),  a  wctipa  of  tba 
KcatH  Seanbmit,  tiniu  CQmprisina  two  divtnoo%  mm- 
■pondins  with  the  flunifii*  O^if^i^ke  ^A  JbifaW  of 
MacLeay. 

Tlu'  hi/ii.islida-  'ri)raprisinp  tlie  Gi'olrupet  of  Fabri- 
cius)  coDstitut«  an  e^eoj^ve  senes  of  ^gantic  iiuiects,  tlie 
naletof  whkft  are  pff^fnuofnlly  disttnguuihed  b^'  various 
dngalw  protubf  raoceik  honp.  or  tubeicles  ariaing  irom 
the  head  and  thorax,  and  oilen  Croni  both  those  parts 
'occajiionally  ^iviner  the  insect  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance), and  of  which  the  feinali-s  arc  destitute.  The  clypcu.s 
IS  small,  triangular,  pointed  in  front,  or  ti  rniinated  by  two 
miall  obtuse  teeth;  tiie  )abrum  is  a  broad  membranous 
plate,  entirely  concealed  by  the  clyjieus;  the  jaws  are 
reiy  robust  and  himiy.  aifd  fiiiiushe4  with  one  or  two 
obtase  teeth.  The  maxills  are  either  teminated  by  a 
SoriaeeouH  ciliati  d  Inhr.  or  by  an  elonpated  corneous  piece, 
having  one  or  sfvi  riil  ai  ute  teeth  on  its  inside;  the  men-  | 
'urn  is  larire,  concealin?  the  labrum.  ;i!iJ  cjf  an  ovoid  or  [ 
Tiangular  form,  truncated  in  front ;  the  nroslernum  is  not 
produced  behind  into  a  lobe  ;  the  tarsal  claws  are  of  an 
icqual aase,  and  the  scutellum  is  diatinct;  tbp  ^iytrf  do  not 
sntireljr  cover  the  extremiljr  of  the  abdomen ;  the  antenna 
ire  10-jninted,  with  the  club  3-jointed,  the  central  limeUc 
lot  biing  enclosed  within  the  two  external  ones. 

The  colour  of  these  insects  is  usually  of  a  dark  rich 
7rown  or  chestjiut  colour.  Tbev  reside  either  in  rich 
.  electable  mould  or  in  the  pDtlid  detritiiB  arising' flioai  the 
decomposition  of  trees. 

Oryetes,  Illiger.  is  a  verr  numeroas  gam,  having  the 
'e^  all  nearly  of  the  same  length,  with  tne  four  hind  tibise 
hick  and  crooked.  As  a  type  of  this  geous,  we  may  take 
he  common  continental  species,  O.  nasicomis,  which  is 
requently  found  in  the  larva  state  in  tan-pits.  The  eggs 
vrt  oblong,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hempsecd*  aOff  of 
I  yellow  colour:  the  larva  continues  in  that  state  four  or 
ive  yean,  and  then  aadoses  itself  in  an  oval  and  very 
anooth  cocoon:  the  pupa  lies  upon  its  back,  and  tite 
Oiago  remains  in  its  cell  for  about  a  month  after  it  has 
ittained  the  perfect  state,  fhe  insect  is  about  one  inch 
md  a  half  long,  and  the  nule  is  distinguished  by  |iaTio^  ^. 
;urved  horn  upon  the  head. 

Some  of  the  Dymijidtf  acq;on«  f»  immenM  size.  7^ 
^arabtKua  hercMft,  Lini).,  an  inhabitant  of  Soi^th  Aioe- 
ica*  is  five  inches  long. 

The  Dunastid<9  chiefly  occur  in  the  tropical  zone,  there 
)eing  only  six  or  eight  species  found  in  l-.urope. 

•According  to  MacLeay,  tlie  proportion  of  tropica]  to  ex- 

' -tropical  species  ma}  be  estimated  at  about  eight  to  one. 

The  Ruteiuke  consist  entirely  of  exotic  and,  for  the 
no.st  put,  brilliantly  coloured  insects,  of  a  moderate 
tise,  having  the  body  of  an  ovate,  snb-convex,  or  depressed 
*orm,  and  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  previous 
'aniilv,  from  which  tliry  alsu  ilifTer  in  the  aljsence  of  the 
Decufiar  horns  or  prominences  which  are  present  on  the 
leads  of  the  male  Dj-naatida*.  The  antenns  are  lO-jointed, 
the  dub  ^-jointed ;  the  labrum  is  exserted  with  the  ante- 
rior margin  coriaceons;  tiie  mandibles  are  short  and 
homy,  and  more  or  less  exserted  with  a  notch  on  the  outer 
margin  near  the  tip  ;  the  maxillae  are  also  homy  and  trun- 
cate, and  with  four  or  si\-  strong  teeth  at  the  lip,  with  the 
inside  sometimes  membranous;  tlie  labrum  is  concealed 
igrfhe  neBtnm;  thaelytmdo  not  eoneeal  tiie  extKnitr 
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of  the  fbdomen;  the  thomr  i*  t|W)^eaie-qiuidtate ;  thf 

scuteiluo)  Inrge  and  distinct;  the  me^osteraun?  is  ante- 
riorly produL-ed  between  the  base  of  the  middle  Ipps ;  the 
leg>  are  robust,  v.ith  the  posterior  femnra  sometimes  greatly 
thickened ;  tb|  clawf  pf  the  tani  are  gp^^rally  U{iequa|  i|t 
size,  and  ooctMNtlUy  divid^ ;  the  clypeu*  C0|nmQ|ily  e^ r 
hibit«  f  ^iMMYei^  '^f^S^  dividing  ds  it  were  mto  two 
paits  before  tlie  eyes.  ( WestwoodO  Jh^  head  ana  tho^^r 

are  iiientiiV  In  both  scxi:?. 

"Willi  a  few  exceptions,  the  Rutelidie  are  coutined  to 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America. 

Ilezo'ion,  Oliv.,  composed  of  twp  Africaji  roecieSi  Q/(if& 
cepaala,  Latr.  (CAWeca*.  MacLeav),  Latr.,  ^/I'rf* 

ttQta,  MacLeay  {OvhosruuAus,  l^iiig\,  Afacrff^u,  l^ac- 
Leay,  CUtamodia,  MapLeay,  (^rfif,  Latr^  ^tc.,  belong 
this  family. 

Two  ol  tiU'  niu^t  remarkable  speLie>  an*  the  Chryii<y- 
ph"r.t  chrijs'.riihini  [C)(  iom il'HORA]  and  t!-.e  Srai\:bn'U$ 
Macropu^,  which  was  depicted  long  since  by  Franciiion 
uuderjhe  name  of  the  ItaagVOp  Beetle. 

XYLOPHYLLA,  a  geni^  pf  plapt#  beloagiw  tp  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiacesp.  Tnw  spefsies  oT  this  geiras 
are  shrubs,  with  a  iiard  and  rigid  foliage.  flowers  are 

monoecious.  Tiie  male  flowers  have  a  calyx  cut  into  six 
st'irments,  three  of  which  are  interior  ;  there  are  no  pet  ils; 
and  a  nectary  composed  of  sii;  gjobular  glands,  "^he 
calyx  |U)4  nectary  of  the  female  flowers  are  (he  sai^e  a^ 
the  i^e :  the  «tvle«  aw  three ;  tl^e  »tig|na  »  d-c)^ ;  the 
fruit  |s  a  S-celleo  papsuie  with  valves,  ana  tvo  seedi  in 
each  cell. 

This  jfenus  closely  reaemblei  Pliyilauthus.  Mu»t  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  arp 
knowq  by  the  name  of  sea  side  l^rpls  (^nd  love-flowers. 
They  vary  principally  in  the  form  an4  character  of  their 
leavea,  and  their  specific  distiuctipm  pre  chiefly  foun4^ 
on  this  character.  These  plants  have  many  of  fneqi  been 
cultivated  in  the  stove  in  European  collections.  They 
may  be  propagated  b\  seeds  ur  by  cuttings,  and  always 
reijuire  the  employment  ut  the  lio1-bni.  They  require  the 
constant  prot^ctioq  of  tl)p  fttQvp  f(i  wintef.  but  in  the  hot 
summer  months  thev  mt^  ii$  pi^fpiiiA  \%  ||i«f>{i«q'air 
taken  ib  on  cold  qignts. 

XYtOTT^.  a  geiius  of  planM  beloi^^ng  to  f|i«  i»t|n«I 
order  Ancr.ncr  a\  Tt  ha.s  a  3-.")-b  lied  calyx,  with  ovate 
coriaceoii*  acutish  segments;  (j  petals,  of  which  the  3 
outer  ones  are  largest;  numerous  stamens  int>trteJ  into  a 
globose  repeptafl^;  from  2  to  15  carpels  on  short  stipes, 
flattened,  1-celled,  1-2-seeded,  sometimes  dehiscent,  some- 
times baocate ;  the  seeds  obovate,  shining,  ftunished  witii 
an  arH.  About  twelve  species  of  this  genus  have  been  de- 
scribed,  all  of  them  natives  of  South  America.  Thry  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
axillary,  brurli  a^e,  1-  or  many-flowfred  peduncles.  The 
wood  of  all  is  bitter,  hence  they  are  called  Hitter-woods. 

X./rutescens,  Shrubby  Bitter-wood,  is  a  native  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  It  is  a  shrub  about  6  feet  in  height,  and  has 
oblong-lanceolatp  actmiiiMite  leaves,  with  the  under  mii^ 
face  silky,  the  peduncles  very  short,  and  the  carpels 
smooth.  The  bark  of  this  plant  is  manufactured  jntq 
cordage.  The  leaves  and  wood  are  aromatic.  The  seeds 
also  contain  an  acid  aromatic  oil,  and  are  used  in  Gi^ian% 
by  the  negroes  as  a  sulbtitute  for  pepper. 

X^MnbSmooth-lfiaYl^  Bitter-Mrc|fl|l,  is  ^  natiy^  pf  thp 
islands  of  BanadoM  fod  Tamaioa.  It  has  oblong-ovaie 
smooth  leaves  with  1-flbwered  peduncles,  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  and  smooth  carpels.  This  plant  is  a  tree,  and  attains 
a  height  of  40  feet.  Tlie  wodd,  bark,  and  bernes  havi 
aromatic  bitter  ta^  resenibhng  thai  of  the  orange  seed. 
Pigemis  feed  on  the  berries,  and  the  flesh  of  these  birds  is 
improved  in  flavour  during  tiie  season  they  eat  this  trait. 
When  fteah  gathered  fWmi  the  tree,  the  berries  have  aa 
agreeable  flavour,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The 
wood  readily  communicates  its  bitter  flavour.  Sugar  sent 
to  this  count r\-  in  hot;sheads  made  of  it  could  not  be  sold 
on  account  of  the  bitter  flavour  it  had  acquired.  Articles 
of  furniture  made  of  it  are  proof  against  the  attaciu  of 
insects.  Persons  who  work  the  wood  complain  of  the 
bitter  taste  which  it  produces  in  tli«r  mouthe  fnm  tto 
dust. 

X.  xeri'rra.  Silky  Bitter-wood,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  in 
the  woods  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  a  tree  about  20  feet  high; 
the  branches  are  clothed  with  a  rufous  down ;  the  leaves 
are  Imeeolite-oUoDg,  with  long  poiDb*  smooth  abote,  but 
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silky  beneath ;  the  peduncles  short,  3-flowered,  the  petals 
erect,  outer  ones  oblong-Unear,  blunt,  inner  ones  trique- 
trous ;  the  berries  few,  almost  dry,  smooth,  and  1-vaIved. 
This  tree  is  called  in  Brazil  Pdo  d.  Embeira  and  Pinda'iba. 
The  l)ark  is  fibrous  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  making 
cordage  and  cables.  The  fruit  is  highly  aromatic,  with 
the  flavour  of  pepper,  for  which  it  might  be  advantageously 
substituted.  Most  of  the  other  species  pojaiess  the  tough- 
ness of  the  bark  and  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  fruit. 

In  cultivation  in  this  country  all  the  species  of  Xylbpia 
require  a  stove  heat.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  a  sandy 
loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds ;  the  former  will  root  readily 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass ;  the  latter  must  be  procured 
from  their  native  countries,  and  sown  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  soon  lose  their  vegetative  property. 

(Don's  Miller;  Burnett's  Outlines;  Lindley's  Natural 
System.)   

XYRICHTHYS,  a  genus  of  fishes  allied  to  the  Labrus, 
or  Wrasse,  which  the  species  resemble  in  general  form,  but 
are  much  compressed  and  have  the  hes^  suddenly  trun- 
cate in  front.  Their  bodies  arc  covered  by  large  scales, 
but  their  hands  are  usually  naked.  A  species  which 
«  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

XYRIDA'CHL«,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
lindley's  glumose  group  of  Endogens.  The  species  are 
herbaceous  plants  vrith  fibrous  roots.  The  leaves  are 
radical,  sword-shaped,  scarious,  dilated  and  equitant  at  the 
base,  tlie  flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  naked  imbri- 
cated heads.  The  calyx  is  glumaceoua,3-leaved  ;  the  corolla 
petaloid, coloured  with  three  petals;  the  stamensG;  ;i fertile, 
inserted  upon  the  claws  of  the  petals ;  3  sterile,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  the  anthers  2^celled,  and  turned  out- 
wards ;  the  ovary  single,  the  style  bifid  ;  the  stigmas  niul- 
tifid  or  undivided ;  tlie  capsule  1-celIed,  3-valved,  many- 
seeded,  with  parietal  placentae  ;  the  seed  with  the  embryo 
on  the  outside  of  the  albumen,  and  at  the  end  most  remote 
from  the  hilum. 

This  order  is  united  with  Restiacese  by  Brown  and  other 
botanists,  but  separated  by  Agardh  and  Desvaux,  who  arc 
followed  by  Lindley  in  his  '  Natural  System.'  In  the  cha- 
racter of  uie  seed  it  resembles  Restiacese,  but  its  flowers 
arc  much  more  highly  developed.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted this  order  comprises  only  the  genera  Xyris  and 
Abolboda.  The  species  of  these  genera  are  found  gene- 
ally  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  the  tropics 


of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.   Some  of  the  »peat»  t 

Xyris  are  found  in  the  southern  states  of  North  Amenci 
Of  their  properties  very  little  is  known.  X.  tndtca  is  wi 
by  Agaidh  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  itch  and  leproqr. 


Xyii*  opnmUte. 
■,  An  rotiro  ptent;     h— rti  otaow«t»}  c,low«r 
lowf  r  put  of  Um  pcrietrp. 
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Y  h&s  round  it>  way  into  the  alphabets  of  Western  Europe 
through  the  later  Ijitin  alphaoet  from  the  Greek.  The 
oldest  form  of  the  Greek  character  appears  to  have  had  no 
vertical  stroke,  but  to  have  been  preci«elv  the  same  as  the 
EflfflUh  or  Roman  V,  so  that  the  amall  eharacter  «  dif- 
fered from  the  other  form  only  in  the  usual  substitution  of 
a  curve  for  an  angle.   We  luiTe  said  that  the  letter  Y  be- 
longed onlj  to  the  later  Roman  alphabet.   This  fkct  has 
been  already  remarked  upon  under  X ;  and  an  argument 
in  confirmation  of  what  is  there  uscrted  mav  be  drawn 
tmu  the  eonaideration  that  the  Roauna  •Ireaay  poatessed 
in  their  V  the  representative  of  the  Gffeek  letter.  How 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  that  thcv  nlMqaently 
adopted  this  letter  ?  The  answer  should  probably  be  this — 
that  the  Greek  character  had  chauj^ed  its  power  from  the 
ohdoal  sound  of  oo,  such  as  is  still  represented  by  the 
nun  «b  to  a aound  probably  like  that  of  the  French  u.or 
erea  to  a  weak «.  If  we  traced  the  Greelc  letter  Y  or  V 
■till  brthar  back,  we  shonld  perhaps  arrive  at  the  opinion 
that  it  g:rew  itselfout  of  a  carelessly  written  O.  Tlie  Hebrew 
thafacter  which  corresponds  to  (),  viz.      already  exhibits 
the  opening  above,  just  as  the  Hilirew  J3  does,  compared 
Mth  the  Greek  6.   So  too  the  English  oiXen  write  a  capital 
'  mthont  joining  the  circle  at  the  top.   To  these  con- 
tideradons  nu^  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, which  ended  with  a  T,  contains  no  other  equivalent 
for  the  Greek  V:  and  again  the  Etruscans  had  but  one 
character,  V,  without  any  0.  That  the  introduction  of  the 
character  Y  into  Latin  words  has  been  carried  i)eyond  the 
proper  limit  has  been  already  remarked  fX] ;  and  we 
would  add  to  what  has  been  there  mid,  fliat  in  th«  well- 
known  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil  there  is  something  sus- 
picious in  the  fact  that  this  letter  always  overtops  the 
other  letters  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vei^ical  .shall  is  of 
the  swoe  height  with  them;  and  thus  it  is  possible  that 
the  horns,  if  we  may lo call  them,  were  attached  by  a  sub- 
wqnent  hand,  the  manusoiint  until  then  having  merely  an 
I.  (See  Fogi^ini's  reprint  oftihat  MS.,  and  the  second  line 
of  the  copperplate  facsimile  of  the  same  (amadryades'i 
ill  Burmanns  Virgil,  vol.  i.,   facing  p.  xxxvi.   of  the 
face.) 

In  the  £ngliiih  language  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  use 
tills  letter  at  the  end  of  %vord».  This  has  probably  arisen 
torn  our  iiabit  of  giving  a  tail  to  the  last  unit  of  the 
iiomtt  numerals,  preferring  tj\  iij,  rj,  vij,  &c. ;  so  that  to 
plca)*e  the  eye  and  give  a  sort  ol  fini?li  to  a  won!,  *ay,  6oy, 
Ihey,  were  preferred  to  *a/,  boi,  thei.  Before  we  leave  the 
lorm  of  the  letter,  it  maybe  obHnred1iwtiay«, for 
'hr,  thai,  the  jf  hai  been  by  an  easy  error  aubstituted 
1  >r  the  AngIo-6laxon  >,  which  had  the  power  of  A. 

The  sound  of  y,  so  familiar  to  the  English  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  a.s  in  ym,  yiuii^,  yoke,  was  represented  in 
I-afm  by  a  mere  /.which  however,  when  so  Used,  received 
from  the  grammarians  the  distinctive  name  of  i  coiuonatn. 
Our  modem  editors  have  Ibr  the  most  part  iubalitated  for 
it  ij.  Thus,  iugum^  or  rather  ivow,  which  is  now  written 
iuzun,  commenced  with  a  sound  which  is  commonly  held 
to  have  been  the  same  with  our  initial  //  in  i/okr.  Tlie  in- 
>ertion  of  the  sound  of  a  y  before  vowels  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Russian  language,  the  alphabet  of  which  has 
no  less  than  four  ctiaracters  which  denote  such  a  sound. 
The  English  too  have  a  habit  of  exprcasing  the  sound, 
though  they  do  not  write  the  letter,  whenever  a  long  u 
hetnna  a  word,  as  union,  unity,  usr/ul ;  so  that  those  who 
'vrile  an  useful  contnranre  iasert  a  letter  at  the  end  of  the 
first  word  which  no  one  would  pronounce.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
tbesoond  of  a  y  was  commonly  represented  by  an  e  before 
e  or  0,  and  by  an  t  before  «  or  <i,  in  whieh  cases  the  allied 
languages  of  TeeHuid,  Demnarh,  and  Sweden  fbr  the  most 
part  employ  a  j.  Tims  the  .\n<rlu  Saxon  writes  eor!,K)t(i- 
fntuL,  potc,  lutdicard,  cuhta,  //'■/'kI-<i/i,  for  curf.  Jittl'irui,  you, 
h!dictird,  ei<^ht,tij  hid.  Chi  the  other  hand,  iett,  iugoth,  re- 
present yctt  youth.  In  several  of  these  words  the  initial  y 
ao  longer  appears  iti  modem  English.  But  it  would  bie 
ansafe  to  infer  that  the  change  auvays  takes  place  in  that 
dhection,  for  one  who  observes  children  in  their  early 
attempt .s  tc  speak,  will  find  that  many  are  apt  to  prefts 
P.  C  .  No.  1780. 


cither  a  tr  or  a  y  to  all  words  beginning  with  a  voweL 
Thus  we  have  heard  a  child  pronounce  Uncle,  Agnes, 
apple — Yung,Yan^,  ttJop;  so  that  the  prefixing  a  y  where 
there  was  none,  is  just  as  possible  as  to  drop  a  previously 
existing  y.  The  sound  of  y  again  is  heard  where  tne  FVeocn 
write  U  or  gn,  as  in  vaiUant,agHmu ;  in  the  Spanish  U  or 
M,  as  in  Mallotxa,  Coruma ;  in  the  Portuguese  ih  or  nlkt  as 
in yf/Ao,  Minho;  and  in  the  Italian  i^l  or  g>i,  a,>  in  figlio, 
agnelh.  For  the  interchange  of  y  with  g,  see  G;  for  the 
use  of  z  with  the  sound  of  y,  see  Z  ;  la.stiv,  for  the  oomMO' 
tioD  between  the  sounds  o(i  and  y,  see  J  and  Z. 

YAKITTES.  rSiBRRiA.] 

YAKUTSK.  [Siberia.] 

YALDEX.  THOMAS,  «as,  according  to  .Jacob,  in  his 
•Lives  of  the  Poet^'  the  '  Biographia  Bn'tanniea,'  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  the  youngest  of  the 
six  sons  of  Mr.  John  Yalden.  of  Sussex,  and  was  bom  in 
the  of  Exeter,  in  1671.  Anthony  Wood  however,  who 
calla  mm  not  Yalden,  but  TouMing,  gives  a  very  different 
account:  in  his  'Athena;  Oxoniense-s'  iv.  (301),  that  wiiter 
says,  'Thomas  Youlding,  a  younger  son  of  .John  Youlding, 
sometime  a  page  of  the  presence  and  groom  of  the  cbam- 
ber  to  Prince  Charles,  allerwards  a  sufi'erer  for  his  cause, 
and  an  exdseman  in  Oxon  after  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.,  was  bora  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in 
Oxon,  on  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1669  (in  which  parish  I 
myself  received  also  my  first  breath).'  This  account, 
though  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  appears  to  de- 
rive some  confirmation  from  the  existence  in  the  ante- 
chapel  of  Merton  College  of  an  epitaph  recording  the  in> 
terment  there  of  *  John  Yotdding,  gentleman,  who  was 
paiTo,' Sec,  as  in  Wood:  he  is  stated  to  have  died  25th 
•Tuly,  107t),  in  his  fjOth  year.  Thomas  Yalden,  or  Youlding. 
was  admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1690  ;  and 
among  his  contemporaries  there  were  Sacheverell  and  Ad- 
dison, with  both  of  whom  he  continued  to  live  infUendrilip 
ever  afterwards.  Yalden  made  his  first  pubUo  appeanmee 
as  a  poet  in  an  *  Ode  to  8t.  Oedlla's  Day,'  wMdi  was  pnb- 
lished,  set  to  music  by  Purccll,  in  1(59.3.  This  was  followed, 
ill  IG'J.),  by  another  performance,  entitled  '  On  the  Conquest 
of  Namur,  a  Pindaric  Ode  inscribed  to  his  most  sacred  and 
victorious  Majesty.'  He  bad  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  with 
great  applause  in  1984,  and  having  then  entered  itrto  holy 
orders,  he  succeeded  Atterbury,  in  1698,  as  lecturer  at 
Bridewell  Hospital.  In  1700  he  published  a  poem  en- 
titled 'The  Temple  of  Fame,*  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  the  same  year  made  fellow  of  his 
college.  Soon  after  this  he  was  presented  by  the  college 
to  a  Uving  in  Warwickshire,  whidt  admitted  of  being  held 
along  witSi  his  fdlowriiip,  and  he  was  also  elected  noral 
philosophy  reader,  'an  office,'  say^  tlie  '  Biographia  Britan- 
niea,  'lor  life,  endowed  with  a  l-.iir.dsonie  stipend  and  pe- 
culiar privileges.'  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he 
wrote  another  poem,  in  celebration  of  that  event ;  and 
from  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  unreservedly  sided 
with  the  high  church  party.  In  1706  he  was  talun  into 
the  family  of  the  duke  of^Beaufoit;  and  the  foHowing 
year  he  ti>ok  his  degree  of  D.T).  Some  time  after  this 
he  was  presented  to  the  adjoining  rectories  of  Chalton 
and  Cleanviile  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  he  is  stud  to  have 
also  etyoyed  tlie  sinecure  orebends  of  Deans,  Harris,  and 
Ptendle*,  in  Devonshire.  Upon  the  diseovety  of  what  is 
called  Bishop  Atterbuty's  plot,  in  1722,  Yalden  was  taken 
up,  and  his  papers  were  seized ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
although  he  was  intimate  with  Kelly,  the  bishop's  secre- 
tary, and  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him,  the  trea- 
son, if  it  existed,  was  certainly  m  no  part  of  his  concoction 
or  nrivity.  All  that  is  further  related  of  him  is.  that  he 
died  on  the  16th  of  Jdy,  1796,  having  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  as  Dr.  .lohnson  expresses  it,  •  retained  the  friendship 
and  fieqnented  the  conversation  of  a  very  numerous  and 
splendid  set  of  acquaintance. "  Beside-:,  tlie  two  early 
poems  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  published,  in  I7l)".i,  a 
collection  of  fables  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  'y£sop  at 
Court.'  which  is  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Micbola's 
Oonc»fiflo,pp.l9BiCT{  •AnBMToatheCharacterofSir 
Winoaghby  Aditon,  a  poem,*  fol..  1704 ;  '  On  the  Mines  ol 
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CSubeiy  Pncc  a  poem *  A  Hymn  to  Darkness,'  in  imita- 
tion  or  emulation  of  Cowley,  which  Johnson  considers  to 
be  his  bMt  performanee,  and  to  be  Mmagined  witli  great 
▼icour,  and  expressed  with  p^reat  propriety;'  *  A  Hymn  to 
Ij«ht.'  wliicli.  in  the  estimation  of  the  same  authority,  'is 
not  icjual  to  the  other:'  a  translation  ol"  the  second  book 
of  Ovid's 'Art  of  Love;"  and  many  other  translations  md 
dust  criginal  pnces.  Many  ol'  Yalden's  productions  in 
ten*  are  printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  votamea  of  Dry- 
den'e  (orTomonls)  oolleetion  of  *  Mtaoellanf  Pbemt;'  a 
nnmber  of  llicm  aip  a!>o  snven  hi  the  more  recent  collec- 
tion* of  the  KiiKli^h  Poets,  liy  Johnson  and  A.  Chalmers; 
but  gome  appear  to  be  lo>t,  or  at  least  they  eluded  the 
researcti  of  Mr.  Michols  (see  his  ("ollection,  tii  107,  and 
iv.  198).  YMden.  who  had  considerable  humour,  is  the 
author  of  a  {jBMr  in  prose,  entitled  'Squire  Bickerataff 
Detected,  or  tne  A*trolop:icaJ  Itnpoj^tor  Convicted;*  Itie 

a  pretended  answer  to  Swift's  attacks  on  Partridsfe,  the 
astioiotjer,  wlucli  he  drew  up  on  Paitnd^e's  application, 
and  w  iiich  that  person  i.^  said  to  have  printed  and  published 
without  any  perception  of  the  joke.  It  ia  printed  iu  most 
of  the  editions  ol*  HwiO's  Worki. 

YALLOFFS.  [JALLons.] 

YAM.  (DioiooRKA.I 

YA'MUN  A,  or  JUMNA.  [HiNDrsTAX.  p.  215.] 
YANG-T8K-K[ANG  is  the  iiamt'  by  which  one  of  the 
lartrosl  rivers  ol  Asia  is  ccncrally  known  in  Europe.  It 
drains  the  north-ea>-'ern  districts  of  Tibet  and  the  central 
provinces  of  China  Proper.  The  source  of  the  river  is  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  aoout  1860  milee  from  its  mouth  in  a 
straight  line ;  but  as  the  river  fl^qnentlv  changes  its  direc- 
tion and  makes  very  larj^e  1  i  K  its  wnoie  course  i-i  com- 
puted to  amount  to  25*80  uultN,  and  it  probably  exceeds 
3000  miles.  In  lenclh  it  may  theicfore  be  compared  with 
the  Amazonas  (330U  miles')  and  the  Miisitisippi  {32flO 
miles).  The  country  watered  by  the  Yanie;-t8e-Kiang  and 
its  numerous  tributaries  is  estimated  by  Ritter  to  have  an 
area  of  740,000  square  miles,  and  in  equal  to  the  western 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  a.s  far  ea^t  as  a  line 
drawn  from  the  most  northern  corner  oC  the  Adriatic  north- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

Upper  Coune. — The  head-waters  of  thii  Eiver  have  never 
been  visited  by  Airopeana,  and  teem  not  to  haire  been 
known  in  China  until  the  emperor  Khanghi  sent  persons 
to  ascertain  them,  and  wrote  a  short  memoir  on  them, 
wnich  has  been  translated  by  Klaproth,  in  his  'Memoires 
relatives  4  I'Asie.'  According  to  the  statcmeats  in  that 
memoir,  the  Yang-tse-kiane  ti.sps  between  89*  and  90°  E. 
long,  and  between  34°  and  35"  N.  lat.,  in  the  Bayan  Khara 
noontaina,  one  of  the  principal  rangea  of  the  Kuenluen 
system  in  three  branches,  all  of  which  bear  the  Mongol 
name  of  Oolan  muren;  but  to  the  most  nmlhem  the  name 
of  Nam-t.«ii-tu  is  pretixcd  :  that  in  the  middle  i.s  di.-tin- 

fiished  as  Toktonai,  and  the  southern  river  is  called 
at-ai.  These  three  riven  run  from  west  to  east.  The 
Kat-a-oolan-muTen  U  joined  from  the  south  bf  a  email 
river  called  Mnma-nsrat  wMd)  comes  from  the  sou^-east. 
The  united  stream  preserves  the  name  of  the  last-men- 
tioned nver,  which  indeed  M;ems  to  be  the  denomination 
by  which  the  Yanp-tse-kiang,  in  its  upper  course,  is  known. 
TtiQ  Munts-ufisu  runs  northward,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Toktonai-oolan-muren  from  the  west ;  it  then  turns  east- 
ward and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nam-tsi-tu-Oulan- 
muren,  which  enters  it  from  the  north.  We  know  nothing 
reitpectiiig  the  naUire  of  tbe  country  watered  by  these 
rivers.  Accoiding  to  the  Thincse  maps,  the  Murus  ussu, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Nam-t.si-tu-Oolan-muren,  turns 
southward,  beine:  opposed  in  its  eastern  course  by  a  branch 
of  the  Bayan  Khara  mountains,  but  soon  afterwards  it 
enters  by  a  south-eastern  ooune  that  extensive  roountain- 
renfion  which  divides  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  from 
the  hnvtands  of  China.  the  ranees  composing  tfiis 

mountain-region  run  mostly  from  north  to  Kuith,  the  river 
soon  takes  a  southern  direction,  and  flows  in  a  narrow 
valley,  which  i»  enclosed  bv  mountains  whoM:  summits  rise 
far  above  the  snow-hne.  In  these  parts  the  river  is  called 
Pho-lai-tshu.  In  this  southern  course  the  river  pa^s 
tiie  town  of  Batang  (29"  N.  lat.),  which  is  built  iu  an  ex- 
panse of  the  valley  and  snrruur.ded  Lv  a  plain  of  consider- 
able extent,  watered  by  iiumcroub  nvutett>  and  favoured 
by  a  mild  climate  and  a  clear  skv.  It  produces  fruits, 
especially  apricots,  grapee,  outi^  uid  melons  in  abundance. 
WMre  the  rtuKlpI'thhu  nnaeoQthwnid,  itforau  the  boun- 


dary-line between  Tibet  on  the  w.  st  and  Proper  China  on 
the  east.   Below  Batang  the  nver  continues  for  some  di« 
tance  its  southern  course  in  the  longitudinal  valley,  but 
rJter  passing  2»*  N.  laL  it  beeins  to  break  through  tfas 
several  ranges  of  snow-eoverea  mountains  whldt  oppesi 
its  eastern  course.    .TudirinR  from  the  course  of  thf  t^t.-' 
as  laid  down  in  the  Chinese  maps,  where  it  changes  m 
direction  several  times,  the  number  of  ranges  which  it  has 
to  hr«ak  through  must  at  least  be  the  same.   The  valley 
which  its  waters  have  seooped  out  aereos  these  chainsis 
rather  wide  in  the  western  ranges,  so  as  to  extend  in  some 
places  into  moderate  plains ;  but  in  the  eastern  ranife*  it  it 
a  mere  chasm,  which  is  entirely  filled  up  by  the  great  m> 
lume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  nver.    In  lhe>e  j  a.-u 
the  river  {i  called  Kin-cha  kiang,  or  the  river  of  the  golden 
sand,  beeanie  small  particles  of  gold  are  found  in  tt.  In 
its  eoorse  thitmgh  the  noimtain-region  the  Kin-cha-kiasf 
is  joined  by  several  tributaries,  among  which  the  largest 
is  the  Ya-long-kiang.  which  rises  in  the  Bayan  Khara 
Mountains,  south  of  the  source*  of  t!u:  Yd'ow  River,  or 
Hoang-ho,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  courve  ol  the  principtJ 
river,  preserving  a  diitinee  of  about  130  or  140  miles  from 
it»  banks.  The  eomaa  of  this  trihutaiy  of  the  Kin-cha- 
kiang exceeds  000  miles,  and  the  whole  of  it  lies  in  a  nai^ 
row  lonsritudinal  valley  between  snow-covered  ranges. 
Near  102'  E.  lonL'.  tlie  Kin-cha-kianjj  atlfiins  its  most 
southern  point  ;2(5"N.  !at.\  and  near  1U3*  E.  long,  it  tumi 
northward.    In  the  vicmity  of  the  town  of  Tuog-tlhoaa- 
foo  (2O'>30'  N.  lat.)  it  enters  a  more  open  and  widcff  vallq; 
and  here  it  begins  its  middle  oourse*  The  upper  coune  of 
the  river  is  about  1^80  miles  long.  It  rane  atwat  40 
miles  eastward  as  (kr  as  Murus-ussu,  about  the  same  i.-.^ 
tance  southward  as  Pho-lai-tshu,  and  about  MjO  ci,.i4 
eastward  as  Kin-cha-kianp.    It  does  not  appear  that  thf 
river  is  navigated  m  any  part  of  its  upper  cour»e,  sad 
navigation  is  eertainly  not  possible  where  tt  breaks  throtifs 
the  mountain-ranges  and  forms  numeroiu  waterfidta.  imiM^ 
eddies,  and  whirls.   But  great  quantities  of  timber  art 
floated  down.    The  immense  rafts  of  timber  which  art 
found  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  course  fioatinc  cloivn  tc 
the  provinces  near  the  Pacific  prove  that  this  supp'y  most 
be  oerived  from  an  immense  countty  covered  with  fiarcitt, 
and  sueh  a  counlij  is  oiily  (bund  on  the  upper  pazt  of  Hi 
course. 

Middle  Course. —Tnc  middle  course  of  the  rfver  lid 
throuKb  a  billy  country,  and  extends  Horn  Tunff-tshuaa-lca 
to  KiiiK-tsheou-foo,  at  which  place  il  enten»  tht  g:reai  Ciu- 
nese  plain.     From  Tung-tshuan-foo  the  Kin-cha-kias; 
flows  northward  about  180  miles,  and  then  turns  to  th 
east,  in  which  direction  it  runs  about  100  miles,  wheo  : 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Min-kiang  or  Ta-kiar,^- 
and  from  this  place  the  name  of  Kin-cha-kiang  i*  ti 
changed  for  that  of  Kian;;   the  river:  or  Ta-kuang  ^th, 
great  river).   The  Kiang  nms  m  a  north-eastern  directii:- 
about  360  miles,  when  it  pa^s  north  of  31*  N.  lai^  wbcR 
its  course  is  directed  to  the  east  ^y  some  oflheta  of  libe 
Tapa-ling  range,  and,  flowing  in  that  direction,  it  tcaefaa 
King-tsheou-foo,  after  a  course  of  about  340  miles.  TTi-^ 
the  middle  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  880  mik* 
"Though  the  Kin-cha-kiang  below  TuiiK-tsbuan-too  n  u" 
a  wide  valley,  it  is  still  within  the  mountain-re^ioo,  aad 
course  is  interrupted  b^*  cat  a:  acts.   We  do  not  know  if 
is  navigated  in  this  region  by  barges;  but  it  is  ccitaiu  th<t 
it  is  ascended  by  large  barges  to  the  month  of  the  Yao- 
min-kiang,  or  Ta-kiant;.    This  tributary,  thouijh  rot 
of  the  lai'^tfit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  bcc.niM 
regarded  m  China  as  the  principal  bmncb  of  tlu-  grtiS 
river,  and  on  that  account  the  name  is  continued  tc  -■. 
This  circum!>tance  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  the  m  < 
western  of  the  affluents  of  the  Kiang  which  ia  na,v«ab  < 
It  rises  in  the  mountuns  of  Sifao,  a  branch  of  the  Ba>i: 
Khara  range,  and  traverses  in  its  toufhern  courx-  a  tm~^ 
mountain-tract,  until  it  enters  the  plain  of  Tc I iing-iw 
the  capital  of  Te-tchu-an,  which  is  surrounded  lv  h^z' 
mountains,  and  which  the  river  waters  and  fertilCzea  \* 
dividing  into  a  great  numbi^r  of  ama.   These  arms  un.:r 
some  distance  south  of  the  city,  and  flow  through  a 
pression  of  the  mountains  to  Kia-ting-foo,  where  the  r:^ 
runs  through  a  plain  to  its  junction  with  the  Kiang  r» 
Siu-tsheu.   This  river  is  navisrahle  to  Tching-too-foti. 
winch  place  it  was  ascended  by  the  PoiluR^iej*  nii>*if  n^.-^ 
Magaillan^  in  the  middle  ol  the  seventeenth  cti.v. 
This  anthor  jpvea  an  aceount  of  the  gnmt  auinbcr 
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extent  of  the  rads  of  timber  which  he  daily  met  with  on 
the  Kianflf.  Tliey  were  only  ten  feet  wide,  and  ofdifterent 
leosfths,  the  longest  about  a  mU«  and  a  liait  in  length :  but 
their  number  waa  so  great*  that  if  all  of  them  had  been 

5ut  together,  thev  would  have  covered  a  space  of  several 
ays'  journey.   At  some  places  they  were  fastened  to  the 
bauks  of  the  river,  and  it  laok  him  more  than  an  hour,  or 
even  half  a  day  to  pa<«  theui.   They  ro^  about  tour  or 
five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  consisted  of 
Mvcral  kinda  of  wood.  On  the  imfti  were  placed  other 
ttticlci,  mmonir  which  he  mentioned  drugs,  parrots,  and 
monkeys;  but  it  appears  that  rhubarb,  musk,  and  rhnv.ry 
tails  are  more  important  articles.   Some  of  the  limljer  was 
going  to  Peking.    The  hilly  country,  throujjh  which  this 
part  of  the  Great  River  lies,  improves  lower  down.  The 
country  near  the  mouth  of  the  la-kiang  is  mostly  covered 
with  high  liiUi^  which  at  some  distance  rise  into  moun- 
tajn<i,  wiueh  are  not  capable  of  cultivation,  but  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  coniiisting  of  different  kinds  of  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  and  jumper,  and  a  part  is  overgrown  with  bam- 
booii.   The  remainder  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are 
interspereed  with  large  plantations  of  fruit^reea,  among 
>vhich  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  sre  mentioned.  Such 
ii  the  country  near  Siii-tcheou,  a  Jarge  commercial  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lA.vser  Ta-kiane.    At  the  mouth  of  the 
Kia-ling-kian^,  which  joins  the  river  farther  down,  ami 
drains  a  rich  agricultural  valley  containing  several  large 
towns,  li«  the  (own  of  Ti<hung-king-foo,  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  bnnka  of  the  river.  In  theee  paiti  the 
mountiiM  do  not  rise  to  meh  en  elevation  «s  fwther  np^ 
and  the  ^eater  portion  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation, 
Droducinij  rice,  cotton,  sut^ar-cane,  silk,  and  fruits  of  every 
kind  in  abundance.    Cultivation  increa.ses  lower  down  the 
river  to  the  still  more  important  town  of  Kuei«heou-foo, 
vhich  standeon  the  nortbeni  banks  of  tbeTn^cieng,  in  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  China,  where  hardly  a  spot  is  to  be 
found  which  is  not  applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crest  of  the  Tapa-lin?  range,  which 
is  about  35  or  -10  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  inha- 
bited by  some  mountaineers.    But  this  ran^  supplies 
great  oiwntitiee  of  aalt.  wh^  ii  sent  tkom  Kuet-ebcou-ioo 
to  the  lower  eountiy. 

Ttie  Lower  Courte  of  the  river  is  820  miles.  Froin 
Kintc-tsheou-foo  the  river  runs  about  100  mile*  south-east 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tunc-tinp.  iVom  that  place  north-east 
to  the  niouth  of  the  Han-kiani:  about  16U  miles,  then  R:j?*in 
south-east  about  the  same  distance  to  Kieu-kiang,  win  i, 
i>  on  the  ohannel  that  unites  Lake  Poyang  with  the  Ta- 
kiani?.  At  this  place  the  name  of  theTa-kiang  is  changed 
int  1  t^ik'  of  Yang-lse-kianu,  which  it  preserves  fo  its  em- 
buiichurc.  From  Kieu-kiang  the  river  runs  north-east 
about  2!lD  miles  to  Nan->king,  the  antient  capital  of  the 
empire.  From  Nan-king  it  flows  mostJy  eaitward,  and 
after  abont  50  miles  it  reaehee  the  Greet  Ouud,  and  flowiny 
l.'iO  miles  more,  it  falls  into  the  Pacific.  In  all  this  extent 
the  nver  does  not  oiler  any  impediment  to  navigation  :  its 
current  is  as  gentle  as  the  laige  volume  of  water  permitst. 
Xtie  widtl)  vanes  from  a  mile  to  three  miles.  The  numbec 
of  idends  is  small,  and  moit  of  them  are  rocky.  The  tides 
are  perceptible  as  fiur  as  Kieu-kiang,  400  nulce  ftom  its 
month ;  and  so  far  upward  several  kinds  of  iw»4A  ascend 
it  in  creat  numbers,  a^  siturgeons,  porpoiseR,  doiades  or 
gold-fiah,  &c. and  some,  which  seem  peculiar  to  thi» 
river,  as  that  called  hongyu.  or  yellow  i^ith.  The  larger 
kind  of  river  bai-ges  used  in  this  nart  of  the  river  ere  ooro- 
pared  by  a  French  musionaryto  the  eoasting  vessels  which 
p.y  between  Xante*  and  the  nei2:hbourinit  harbours;  but 
the  river  is  wide  and  deep  enoujrh  tor  much  larger  vessels. 

Between  Kinc-tsheou-foo  and  Hoyarj.-  Talce  tlie  Ta- 
kianc  passes  through  an  extensive  depres&ion,  which  u 
filled  with  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  and  distinguished  hy  a 
great  number  of  lakes,  which  ere  either  the  remains  of  % 
iar«^  lake  wbieh  Ibrmerly  eovered  the  whole  of  the 
depression,  or  have  been  produced  by  inundatinn«.  This 
depression  lies  nearly  in  tne  centre  of  China  Fiopf  r,  and 
extentis  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province  ol'Hupe  and 
the  northern  districts  of  Hoo-nan,  and  is  considered  the 
nKMt  fe.'tile  portion  of  the  whole  empire.  Besides  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  means  of  irrigntion  are 
t)e1ter  than  in  any  other  province,  whilst  the  abundance  of 
water  is  so  J'^iiiii  U  l  r^s  to  be  easily  manasfcd  by  art, 
aj3d  hardly  ever  lays  waitte  the  contiguous  countrv,  as  is 
ftvquioUj  the  eiae  in  tome  legiow 


ho.  This  plain  mav  be  about  200  miles  from  west  to  eait 
and  about  as  mucn  from  north  to  south,  and  is  called 
Yumichiti.  Nearly  all  the  productions  of  China  are  here 
raised  in  the  greatest  afaundanee ;  no  spot  is  uncultivated, 
towns  and  villages  cover  the  country  on  all  sides,  and 
several  large  towns  are  found  on  the  banks  of'the  Tsrkiang. 
as  this  river  and  its  tributaries  'supply  i:i  i  u  t  xtensive  and 
easy  means  of  water-communication  than  arc  enjoyed  by 
any  other  part  of  China,  except  the  country  immediately 
a^jaoent  to  the  Great  Ganat  Besides  seveiel  smaller 
riven,  the  Kiang  reoeivee  from  the  south  a  greet  volume 
of  water  by  the  chnnml  which,  issuing  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  from  Laliy  TunE;-tinir,  falls  into  it  east  of 
130°  K  1  11;;  .  This  lake  is  of  ereat  extent,  beinu,  accordingto 
the  statement  of  the  miuionanes.  more  than  21X)  miles  long. 
It  is  surroundMbgren  extremely  fertile  country,  wMdl  even 
in  the  driest  ieasem  yields  abundant  crops,  the  meens  of 
irngation  derived  from  the  lake  never  fairing.  Two  large 
rivers.onu  iiialinii on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Nan-ling 
Mountains,  and  draining  a  country  as  extensive  as  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  fall  into  this  lake,  the  Tlising-shui- 
kiang  and  the  Ueng-hiang,  eeeh  running  more  than  400 
miles.  We  have  no  aeeoont  of  the  ooimtiy  drained  by 
these  largre  affluents  of  the  Kiang,  nor  of  the  rivers  them- 
selves, but  we  know  that  there  are  laige  towns  on  their 
L^'-isks  at  a  great  distance  from  their  mouths.  The  largest 
nver  which  from  the  north  joins  the  Ta-kiang  is  the  Han- 
kiang,  which  rises  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Pe- 
linc,  daiae  the  wide  and  fertile  vmlley  enclosed  by  the 
Pe-Kngand  Ikpe'ling  ranges,  tuns  nearly  peiellel  with 
the  Ta-kiang,  and  falls  into  it  after  a  course  of  about  IXX) 
miles  at  the  town  of  Han-yani;.  There  are  several  larce 
towns  on  its  banks,  and  the  river  seems  navii^able  nearly 
to  its  source.  By  means  of  the  easy  water-communioatioi'i 
aflbrded  by  these  rivers  and  several  large  lakes,  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  this  portion  of  the 
Ta-kiang  has  become  the  centre  of  an  immense  traffic,  and 
the  towns  built  on  them  are  very  populous  and  industrious. 
King-Lbheou-foo,  situated  where  the  river  entem  the  plain 
of  Yumichiti,  is  large,  rich,  and  well  fortified.  Where  the 
Hnn-kiang  joins  the  Te-kieng  there  are  two  large  towns, 
Ktn-yang  on  the  northern  end  Wan4shang  on  the  southern 
shores.  The  last-mentioned  place  is  compared  by  the 
Jesuits  to  Paris  in  extent,  and  the  first  to  the  second  town 
of  France.  The  naviuation  in  the  r  i  icti:  h  i li  (  I  :he8e 
two  places  is  so  active,  that  from  BUOO  to  111,000  large 
river^baiges,  loOM  equal  in  site  to  the  coasting  vessels  of 
France,  may  always  be  seen  either  at  anohor  or  plying 
between  the  two  towns.  About  30  miles  farther  down  is 
the  large  commercial  town  Hoang-tahoea4bebauiveunded 
by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 

The  plain  of  Yumichiti  is  separated  flrom  T.Ake  Poyang 
by  e  rool^  ooontiy,  which  rises  into  low  mountains,  and 
eoroeselosenp  to  the  banks  of  both  the  rivers  and  the 
ivpstin  side  of  the  lake.  This  mountain-tract  is  called 
Li-hhun.  The  lake  extends  nearly  90  mil«»a  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  averaee  width  of  20  miles.  It  contains 
many  islands,  most  of  wliich  are  cultivated  and  papuionn. 
Both  on  the  west  and  east  it  is  enclosed  by  high  hil^s 
where  it  epproaehes  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  but  e  Ivge  low 
plain  sorrounds  its  southern  shores,  and  this  plain  it 
traversed  by  numerous  arms  ofthe  liver  Kan  kiang,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  th;it  tall  into  the  lake.  This 
river  and  the  country  surronndinir  it  are  better  known  in 
Europe  then  any  other  part  of  China,  because  they  are 
eroesed  by  the  greet  road  from  Oanton  to  Peking,  by  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  returned  from  the  capital  of 
China.  The  course  of  the  river  is  about  300  miles  in  a 
straii;ht  line,  but  with  its  bends  it  probably  exceeds  400 
miles.    It  rises  near  iho  Meiliug  Pass,  throuj^h  which  the 

Street  road  leads  to  Canton,  ami  becomes  navigable  at  the 
iDOt  of  the  pass,  where  the  town  of  Nen-gen  is  built,  though 
at  tMs  place  Its  width  does  not  exceed  IS  y*i^*>  Smell 
river-barsfes  ply  between  this  place  and  Kan-tsheou-foo, 
where  tlie  liver  receives  a  lar?e  supply  of  water  by  several 
tributaries  which  join  it  near  tliis  place.  Hence  it  ha>  suffi- 
cient water  for  large  river-boata,  but  aboui  10  miles  below 
the  last-mentionea  piece  are  the  Shepotan,  or  rocks  with 
the  eighteen  cataracts.  They  are  only  repids^  which  are 
feared  by  the  watermen,  but  do  not  intenrtipt  the  navigee 
tion.  Barrow  thinks  that  none  of  them  are  half  so  dant;t:r> 
ous  as  the  rapids  were  under  old  London  Bridge  at  half* 
flood.  The  vatlnr  of  tiie  KanrMeng  up  to  these  rapide  ia 
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of  imlHiteNnt  fertility;  ftnd  compvstiTely  thinly  inhabited. 

Pn*  south  of  them  begins  a  wide,  fertile,  and  very  popiiloua 
vallev,  which  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-shang-foo.  the 
capital  of  the  province  Kiangsi,  v  iicli  h  lar^e,  well-built, 
and  contains  many  edifices  as  large  as  palaces.  Below 
this  town  the  country  extends  in  a  low  and  lerel  plain, 
whioh  is  trarened  bjr  the  different  aniii  into  which  the 
Kmn-kian;;  branches  oat  before  it  enters  the  lake.  No 
impedin.eiit  1o  r^a.-ication  occurs  in  the  Kan-kiang;  below 
the  Sliepotan.  la  tiie  hilk  contipvioiis  to  the  low  plain  of 
Lake  Poyang,  on  tlie  east,  the  best  porcelain  clay  is  found, 
and  the  cMna-ware  made  in  the  vicinity  of  lao-tsheou-foo 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  empire.  There  it  the  village 
King-te<chuig,  whieh  i«  lud  to  have  a  millioii  of  inhtbitants 
■nd  500  Iwrie  nmiiuJkctoriet  of  duMpweie.  It  it  only 
called  shine:  (villasre'i  beransf  it  is  not  enclosed  by  walls. 

After  uniting  with  the  cliannel  which  issues  from  Ijike 
Poyang,  the  Yang-tse-kianp  is  always  from  2  to  4  miles 
wide,  and  contains  a  /^reat  number  of  islands,  most  of 
which  are  low  and  formed  by  alluvium,  but  afbwaie  rocky 
and  elevated.  The  country  on  lioth  aidee  ooduIb  of  low 
hills,  composed  of  aindatone  or  day,  wideh  terminate  on 
the  river  m  steep  declivit IP'  nnd  at  some  places  in  pre- 
cipitous rocks.  This  countr)  is  of  indifferent  fertility,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  but  is  well  r  iluvated. 
In  a  depression  of  this  hilly  country,  forming  a  considerable 
basin,  IS  the  town  of  NfMl-king-foo,  or  Gan-king-foo,  a 
plaec  of  great  oomnMioe  and  mannfacturing  induatiy. 
The  Mlly  eotratry  eeasea  where  the  river  Tdiao^io-kiai^f 
falls  into  the  Ynnr  tsi'-kiang-  Ttiis  rive-  >irirp-sto  it  the 
waters  of  the  large  lake  Tshao-ho,  and  a  lilLlc  lower  down 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  joined,  near  the  large  town  of  Tai 
ping-foo,  b^  several  small  rivers.  The&e,  as  well  as  the 
Tshao-ho-kiang.  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent. 
FMttier  down  the  Yaog-tae-kiaiu;  flotm  tbroogh  a  rather 
level  country  and  between  hi^  owikt,  to  at  not  to  have 
R  boftnm  :Al;>niT  it<^  hct!.  This  countn' is  of  cnnsidcrable 
t'ertilifv,  hu  !  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-king,  and  even 
farther  1  v  ii  to  tho  vionity  of  IMiing-kiang^oOt  or  the 
Great  Canal. 

About  45  milea  below  Nanking  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is 
Joined  on  the  north  by  fho  weetam  faianoh  of  tlie  Oicat 
Canal,  and  about  10  milei  fhrther  down,  at  the  town  of 

Kua-tsheoit,  hv  thi-  eastern  branch  or  principal  Iwanch. 
The  first  brancij  1i;l^  only  been  made  to  shwten  the  direct 
communication  btt  vi  en  Nan  king  rmd  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Both  branches  unite  near  the  town  of  Yang- 
tsheoU'foo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  towns 
in  China,  whoae  popuiation  it  ttatad  to  i>e  two  niUiooa  by 
tile  Jeaotta,  who  naidcd  there  Ibr  a  lon^  time :  Ttifter  how* 

ever  thinks  that  the  popi.'.lntion  nflhis  phicc  is  o\'r-TTrt*ed. 
From  Yang-taheou-foo  the  caruii  nm»  diiectly  aortliward 
along  the  borders  of  Lake  Kao-yeou  to  the  Hoang-ho. 
Opposite  the  island  which  is  formed  by  the  two  above- 
mentioned  branches  of  the  Great  Canal,  north  of  the  Yang- 
tae-klaag.  it  the  entrance  to  the  southern  Doction  of  the 
Gnat  (Smal,  at  tha  toim  of  Tkhing-kiang-fbo.  This  por- 
tion of  the  canal  lies  nearly  pflral!el  tn  the  ftea-shore,  sur- 
rounds at  some  distance  the  J  uke  Tsilioo  or  Tai,  and  ter- 
minates at  Hang-tshet  u-fim,  th.-  f  apii^l  of  Tshe-kian>.% 
By  thcKe  two  canals  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
is  continued  over  flic  caitara  and  northern  pravineei  of 
China  Proper. 

At  the  jnne^  of  the  eanala  tlie  width  of  the  river  is 
about  two  miles,  but  fart!"  r  down  it  increases  considerably. 
Thi«  part  of  the  Yansr-tst  1  i;uig  is  very  little  known  to  us, 
;ls  no  European  \i  -s(  !s  l  ayi-  entered  the  river,  nor  have 
the  .Tesuit^  icriven  any  account  of  it.  Even  their  map  is 
considered  ver>'  incorrect  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  near 
'iie  tea,  but  nuudi  leat  to  in  tha  interior  of  tha  oountiy. 
It  it  however  certain  tiiat  even  junkt  of  tte  krgeit  khid 
find  no  difficulty  in  sailing  up  the  nver  to  Tong-tshu-foo, 
a  large  town  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  awtwarj-,  and 
even  to  Tshin;(-kianp-foo.  .Ar  cordm:;  to  the  maps,  the 
mouth  of  the  nver  seems  to  form  an  opening  more  tlian 
60  milcii  wide. 

In  thii  opening,  but  mnob  nearer  to  the  aonthem  ahcMt 
of  tfie  «atuaiy.  it  the  island  of  Tkungwndnf,  which  is  al- 
luvial. It  is  ?^i  i[jpr,,nd  by  Staunton  that  this  island  tlirl  not 
exist  five  huniircti  years  ago,  because  it  is  not  laid  down  la 
the  oldest  maps  existing  in  Venice,  where  the  Chusan 
(alaods  are  entered,  and  that  it  has  been  formed  since  that 
time.  The  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  Tanf-^ 


kiang  wai,  at  it  it  mpposed,  arretted  at  tidaplaoo  fay  the 

tideii.  and  thus  the  island  bv  degrees  rose  oik  of  the  tea. 
But  the  fact  that  the  island  is  not  destitute  of  fte*  wafer, 
but,  on  the  cor,' rHr\ ,  truviT^ed  by  ruimenoiis  canals  and 
dikes  for  the  purpose  ol  irrigation,  seems  to  militate  a^iiat 
this  supposition.  The  island  is  about  60  milea  lon^.  an<i 
fn»n  15  to  18  miles  wide,  which  gives  an  area  of  abom 
900  square  milea.  The  popahition  is  itated  to  l>e  half  s 
million,  which  is  more  than  any  tract  in  England  of  equal 
extent  contains,  except  London  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  island  is  very  fertiu  ,  nnd  produces 
abundance  of  rice,  millet,  cotton,  and  vei^e  tables.  At 
some  places  salt  is  obtained,  which,  according  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, is  extracted  (hun  a  bed  of  earth,  anil  ia  of  excel* 
lent  quality. 

The  depth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  as  far  up  as  the  tide* 
a.'icend.  that  is,  to  Lake  Poyang,  is  very  great,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Chinese  proverb,  '  The  sea  has  no  twundsn-. 
and  the  Ta-kiaug  no  bottom.'  Such  a  depth  is  not  found 
in  any  other  river,  except  in  the  Amaaooaa,  below  tlu 
Strait  of  Olqrdot.  Thete  two  laige  mora  are  the  ooiy 
large  livcm  on  the  globe  wMeh  open  thrar  wide  aeetiitriw 
directly  opposite  the  ^reat  tide-wave,  which  reaches  them 
after  rolling  over  a  w  ide  8ea.  Though  the  tide-water,  as 
it  appears,  does  not  rise  more  tlirm  iitmi  0  to  H  feet,  it  i-. 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  500  mile^  in  the  Am&xoux, 
and  of  400  milea  from  the  aea  in  the  Yang-tae-kiang.  b 
thete  two  riven  alone  tavoal  placet  are  fbund  wImr  at 
the  tame  time  tlie  enmnt  ibllowt  the  impahe  it  hat  r^ 
ceived  by  the  tide,  and  advances  aErainst  the  current  of  the 
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river.  [Kivkr.s,  vol.  xx.,  p.  27.]  To  this  peculiarity  may 
t  e  HJtcribed  the  preat  depth  of  thc.';e  rivers  so  lar  p.<  the 
tide  advances.  The  tide  of  course  affects  onlv  tlie  suiiace- 
water  of  the  river,  and  below  it  the  natural  current  eaxrict 
the  river-water  to  the  tea.  Thit  riveri^vatcr  bowever  ii 
pressol  to  the  iMttom  liy  the  tnperincombent  tido-attcaa. 
and,  thus  confine<l,  it  scoops  out  a  much  deeper  bed  than 
it  does  ia  other  circumstances  where  such  a  pressure  doet 
not  exiat. 

(Du  Halde's  Detcriplion  Geograpftitpte,  Hutortque. 
Chronologique,  de  t Empire  de  la  Chine ;  Stauntoa* 
Brituk  ^HOmtn  to  China  ;  Barrow'a  DraveU  m  CSUm, 

Narratipe  of  a  Journey  in  the  intrrior  nf  ("him  ■  Kia}>- 
roth,  ifcmoi re*  relut»/»  d  I'Ahe;  Ritter,  iu-dkuade  ros 
Alien,  vol.  iii.) 

YA'NNINA.  [JOAMMINA.] 

YAOORI.  rSooBAM.] 

YARD.  [WKuaniAim 

YARE.  rNoaKHJt,l 

YARKIANG.  or  YARKAND.  [TMrAX  Shan  Kavuj- 

YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  a  st>apo(i 
parliamentary  borough,  hikI  irn;incipal  borouirh.  tht 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  hundred  of  £aat  Fl^,  124  mikk 
N.E.]hMiI«ikbm,bytb«  load:  «7a7'N.ttl,  1*dS^L 

lOOff. 

Cmat  Yarmouth  ia  situated  near  tiieeonADcace  of  thi 

rivers  Yaii\  W;iveney,  and  Bure,  which  form  a  lake  calW 
the  BrayJu[i  Water  to  the  north-west  of  Yarmouth.  Tbf 
i^i  eiiter  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Yare. 
but  it  extends  also  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Bare,  lbs 
hamlet  of  South  Town,  sometimes  called  Little  Yarmooda 
on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Yare»  tboukl  be  oomidercd  as  s 
part  of  Yarmouth,  beingcomiectcd  with  it  bya  bridge,  vat 
mcluded  in  the  boundary  of  the  municipal  borough.  ^ 
new  bridge  has  just  been  commenced  (November.  1^. 
The  town  is  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  tnJk. 
to  the  north  towards  Caistor,  and  to  the  M>uth  tpwaiA 
Nelson's  monument,  and  still  more  to  the  east  of  the  walk, 
between  the  old  town  and  the  tea.  The  village  d 
Gorieilone,  to  the  south,  near  the  mouth  of  the  nver.  u 
now  connected  -vitb  South  Town. 

The  town  oi  Yaiaiuulh,  within  the  boundary  of  the  ok 
walls,  consists  of  three  principal  lines  of  streets,  nearly  [»• 
rallel  with  the  river,  attd  of  about  190  narrow  \mnti,  ealW 
rows,  which  turn,  the  communioalioat  bctwaea  Ifei 
itfaeta.  The  wm  ara  axtremely  narrow,  the  irreater  tv- 
of  them  being  not  more  ttmn  from  five  to  ei^ht  feet  wiJr. 
and  impajisable  for  ordinary  wheel-carriages ;  the  gii^mL-'- 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  town  is  therefore  carried  or  - 
'  ^';l^TIlOu1h  t  irts,  which  are  peculiarly  constructed. 
low  wheels,  and  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  lOwa:  tlwi 
aredmwn  by  one  hone»  and  look  Klco  aledfreothoi  am 
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suiteu  for  conveyingrheiiv  j  guoda.  Sono"  of  the  rows  have 
bci'ii  en'.arped,  particularly  one  near  llie  raidUtt'  of  the 
town,  to  which  tae  name  of  Ree^eiit  Street  has  been  given. 
The  principal  streets  arc  wide,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
well  buUtt  bat  the  most  fiubstantial  and  handsome  houses 
ttn  ntuated  along  the  (^uaya.  Hie  provi»ion-market  is 
spnr  io  iN ;  an  Open  space  near  the  town-ha'I  i^'  i>v  1  fur  the 
corn-market.  There  are  two  market-Uays,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  The  chief  sales  of  com  are  on  Saturday.  East 
of  the  town,  next  the  tea,  aie  a  gieat  number  of  houses, 
many  of  them  large  and  eoime  liaiideoaie»  irhicli  are 
occupied  in  spring  and  summer  by  visitors  who  resort 
to  Yarmoutli  as  a  bathing-place,  certainly  the  best  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk.  The  town  beyond  t'le  v  ii^^ 
consists  chiefly  of  houses  of  the  poorer  clasites,  intermixed 
with  warehouses,  and  is  not  paved,  and  onlv  partly  lighted 
Ddtb  oU<lampa»  but  the  town  within  the  walls  is  well  paved, 
and  lifbtedwith  gas.  Sooth  Town  eonosts  fitr  the  moit 
part  of  good  li  asi s,  but  is  only  imperfectly  paved  and 
lighled,  and  Gouenlone  \i  neither  paved  nor  lighted. 

The  river  Yare,  falling  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  south  from  Yarmouth,  and  the  Bure,  extending  to 
the  north  from  Braydon  Water,  form  a  kind  of  peninsula 
between  the  rivers  and  the  German  Ocean,  near  the 
centre  of  which  the  town  of  Yarmouth  stands.  The  penin- 
.•■ula  is  low  and  formed  wholly  of  sand.  It  is  jiniljiLbfe  that 
at  no  ver}'  remote  period  Bmydon  Water  was  an  opeu  bay 
of  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  in  the  river  Yare.  There  are 
two  pien,  South  Pier  and  North  Fier.  South  Pier  is  the 
larger;  it  is  about  a  nuavter  of  a  taule  long,  well  con- 
structed, and  improved  ny  Sir  J.  Rennie.  There  is  a  bar  at 
♦hfc  tiiiLiunce  of  the  river;  bin.  vessels  drawin«f  twelve  feet 
water,  or  about  2(X)tons  burthen,  can  pass  it  at  high  water, 
and  i>ai]  up  toUte  town.  Tlte  quay,  taken  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  in  some  parts 
iiiOyaidswide»andtbereisab«autifiU  mvHDCUule  planted 
with  trees  along  the  centre.  Opponte  the  southern  part  of 
Yarmouth,  a  jefty.  supported  on  piles,  extends  about  4r)0  feet 
into  the  sea ;  it  is  34  feet  wide,  and  in  fine  w  eattier  affords 
a  pleasant  promenade. 

The  town-hall,  a  handsome  building,  with  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  Tuscan  eolumm,  stands  on  the  qua)r.  There  is 
a  large  cwstom-hou^e,  a  ^ol,  a  house  of  correction,  a  work- 
house, a  neat  theatre,  a  ball  and  concert-room,  and  two 
bath-houses.  Un  oi  l  i^t  church  is  that  of  St.  Nichola-s;  j 
it  is  a  handsome  crueilorm  building,  of  pointed  architec- 
ture, with  turrets  at  the  west  end  and  a  tower  and  spire  in 
the  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  laigest  pariih  churches^  in  the 
kingdom,  with  three  wide  eisles  ana  a  ehaneel  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  width.  Tt  hn^;  n.  celebrated  organ. 
[Oagan,  xvii.  2.]  It  was  fouiultJ  m  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  a-s  a  chapel  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Norwich,  which  had  then  a  cell  at  Yarmouth. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  giRof  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Norwich,  and  of  tbe  net  annual  value  of  430/. 
St.  George's  church  was  built  in  1716,  under  authority  of 
tin  Act  of  parliament.  The  living  is  a  curacy,  and  was  in 
tbe  giA  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  but  they  have 
Moently  sold  the  presentation,  which  is  valued  at  2lX)/.  a 
year.  St.  Peter's,  which  was  erected  under  the  commission 
Tor  bntMtnf  new  elnndies,  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
_'ifT  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  is  ol  the  net 
nnaual  value  of  160/.  There  is  a  small  church  in  South 
Town,  called  St.  Mary  s,  church.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
JH«pti»ts,  and  other  cisi^^  of  dissenters  nave  places  of 
puDlic  worship.  About  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
town  towaids  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  Nelson 
column,  whieh  was  erected  in  1617:  it  is  a  fluted  pillar 
140  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Britannia.  Not 
lar  from  the  column  are  barracks,  which  were  built  at  au 
».  \.pen>ic  of  120,000/.  The  building  was  u^l  1  -.■.■^  a  hospital 
M&er  the  battle  of  Waterloo :  it  is  now  unoccupied. 

The  chief  business  of  Yarmouth  is  in  fishing  for  herrings 
nnd  mackerel,  and  in  the  curing  and  exportabon  of  them. 
'Jhere  are  manufactures  of  crape  and  silk  goods,  whieh  are 
said  to  employ  alwiit  000  persons,  chiefly  women.  Ship- 
building, rope-making,  and  other  trades  connected  with 
'tiM  port,  are  canied  on.  The  importance  and  prosperity 
y\(rmf«t  of  Yamouth  arise  from  its  commerce  as  a  sea- 
T>oft.  It  is  tiie  chief  port  for  the  exports  and  imports  of 
S'o'folk.  Snffolk,  and  part  of  Essex.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  one-tenth  ol  its  shipping  is  emdoiyed  in  the  fishing 
^rade.  It  has  also  an  extcnaive  inland  trade  by  the  rivera 


Yare,  Waveuey.  and  Bure,  The  Yaie  ts  navigable  to 
Norwich,  the  Waveney  to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to  Ayi- 
sham.  There  is  an  annual  lair  on  the  Friday  and  Satuiwy 
in  Easter  week,  but  it  is  only  for  toys  and  gingerbread. 

According  to  the  Education  Returns,  there  were,  iq 
1833,  5  in&nt  schools,  with  167  children ;  33  daily  schools 
with  1077  males  and  females;  1  boarding-school,  v  tli  '2i 
females ;  1  day  and  Sunday-school,  attended  by  100  malei 
and  40  females  daily,  and  by  80  males  and  SO  fenialea  on 
Sundays ;  and  7  Sundajr^schooK  «U  of  whieh  was  sup- 
ported by  the  established  churah,  and  the  othen  by  dif- 
ferent classes  of  dis-;cnten;. 

On  the  31ftt  December,  ih42,  the  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels registered  at  Yarmouth  was  332  under  50  tons  (total 
burthen  10,195  tons),  and  328  above  50  tons  (total 
burthen  36,507  tens) ;  and  there  were  four  nttiam  tlnscli 
under  50  tons  and  three  above  GO  tons.  The  number  of 
sailing-vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  coastwise  from 
31  Dec.  IHH  to  31  Dec.  1842,  was  2347  (total  burthen 
176.784  tons  J  mwards,  and  1493  (total  burthen  77,891  tans) 
outwards.  The  number  of  stea  n  \  Lssels  that  entered  and 
cleared  was  205  inwards,  and  2U1  outward^  the  total 
burthen  inwards  as  well  as  outwards  being  amrat  88,400 
tons.  During  the  same  period  there  entered  and  cleared 
for  ibreign  ports  ISO  vessels  (total  burthen  14,127  tons) 
inwards,  and  117  (total  burthen  10.492  tons)  outwards. 
Besides  which  there  were  five  vessels  inwards  and  three 
outwards  from  and  to  the  colonies,  The  net  amount  of 
curtoms'-duty  leceived  in  1839  was  fi4,54R  Ifls.  lOd. ;  in 
1840.  the  net  amoant  reeeived  was  48,731/.  Sef. 

Previous  to  the  Munir-pn!  He  form  Act  the  corporation 
of  Yaiiuouth  consisted  ui  a  mayor,  recorder,  high  stewatd, 
sub-steward,  ;7  lermen  (besides  the  mayor},  and  36 
common  conncilmen.  The  first  charter,  which  was  grante'i 
in  1108  by  King  .lohn,  was  confirmed  and  extended  by 
other  charteis  of  Uenn  lU**  £dward  IL,  Richard  11., 
Henry  VII..  Elirabeth,  James  I.,  and  Anne,  which  last, 
granted  in  17'^-  w-tj  the  govemini;  liaiter.  By  the  Mu- 
nicijjal  CorporaUuiih  Act  tiie  borougii  is  divided  into  six 
wards,  with  12  aldermen  and  36  councillors.  The  borough 
of  Great  Y'armouth,  which  includes  the  hamlet  of  South 
Town,  comprises  an  area  of  1270  acres.  In  1841  there 
were  5183  houses  inhabited,  1G4  uninhabited,  and  61  bttild- 
ing.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  24,08(5.  of  whom 
10,557  w«  I  -  ninlcs  and  13,52it  females.  In  this  number 
were  included  49  persons  m  the  Children's  Hospital,  6  io 
the  Royal  Hospital,  223  in  the  workhouse,  and  37  in  die 
house  of  correction  and  borough  gaol ;  but  173  marines 
were  not  ineluded.  The  population  in  ItOl  was  14,845 : 
in  1811  it  was  17,977;  itt  IflBl  it  was  18,040;  in  1881  it 
was  21,1  l.'j. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Yarmouth  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  \t  did  before  tits 
Reform  Act,  but  the  limits  are  now  extended  so  as  to  in* 
elude  the  parish  of  Gorlestone ;  the  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1841  was  27,500.  The  number 
of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  1B35-C  was 
1719 ;  in  1840  the  number  was  1904^  of  whom  742  were 
10/.  householden,  and  llOB  were  fteenwn  or  wwa  oUiar* 
wise  qualified  to  vote. 

Intlie  session  of  1842  an  Act  was  passed  for  making  a 
railway  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich.  It  is  to  be  a  single 
line,  and  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph  on 
it.  By  this  Act  so  much  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Ilailway 
as  hes  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  is  supeneded.  it 
has  l>een  projected  to  extend  the  line  to  Cambridfe,  liul 
an  Act  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

FIrom  Domesuf  Book  it  appears  that  Yarmottfli  was  a 
royal  demesne,  to  %vhich  belonged  70  burgesses.  Henry 
III.  granted  a  charter,  with  permission  to  fortify  the  town 
with  II  will  and  moat.  The  wall  had  ten  gates,  and  was 
strengthened  with  sixteen  towei-s.  The  place  must  have 
been|Mpulous  m  autient  times,  unce  no  less  than  7000 
peiaona  died  there  of  tbe  plague  in  1348.  In  1&88,  on  the 
alarm  <^the  Spainsh  Armada,  a  fortress  with  finir  towen« 
whence  beacons  might  be  displayed,  was  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  Iti  1G21  platforms  were  constructed 
towards  the  sea,  on  which  cannon  were  mounted. 

As  the  navigation  off  the  coast  is  dangerous,  two  float* 
ing  lights  are  kept  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 

{.MimicipiU  Corporation  Bouadarita;  Report  on  EecU- 
tioMkal  Bepenue* ;  PopulaiioH  Betwmtj  Parliamentary 
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YARMOUTH.  [W»BT,  bu  or.1 
YARN  M  tlM  (tntnl  hum  givtnnflw  tbiMdt  wfaieh 
m  wvna  Into  tiu  varimii  Undiof  tmrtile  Mmn,  whttber 

cotton,  ftilk,  t^ax,  hemp,  wool,  or  worsted  ;  the  terms  tvitt, 
mule-tc^t,  organzive,  tram,  abb,  line,  &c.  beings  p&rHcular 
nunet  applied  to  particular  sorts.  A  few  words  of  ex« 
plwtttion  will  here  ntffiee  suppiementarf  to  the  detail* 
ntvra^ened  Mnong  earlier  articles. 

Yftr-n  for  co^/on-weaving  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  accord- 
ing oiitis  intended  for  tearp  or  w^/t ;  each  kind  being 
varied  to  suit  differe:i*  rabrics.  W.  fer-tuust  or  throttle- 
im  (the  first  name  ha'  n^ir  i  ftn  derived  from  the  'water- 


BUUP  bgr  wMdi  this  kind  (  r  yam  was  formerly  spun,  and 
iht  Meonl  tnm  the '  throstle'  now  emplojed)  is  nnooth 
■nd  wiTy,  ud  k  tnually  employed  for  warp  in  heavr 

^ooda,  such  a.s  fustians,  cords,  or  for  mnkinc:  si"'.vjng;-threaa. 
Mule-y.irn  i  rsair.Ld  from  the  '  mule'  itiai  lnne  by  which  it  is 
spun:  111  of  a  sol!  and  downy  nature,  caK  nlp.ted  for  the 
welt  to  ooane  g|oods,  and  for  both  \varp  and  weft  in  finer 
ikbrict.  Alkwnght's  name  is  especially  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  fint  kind ;  while  Crompton  effected 
most  m  advancement  of  the  second.  The  spun  yam  is 
distinsuished  by  c:»"rf:<in  numbers,  which  indioa'c  Hie  num- 
ber of  hanks  contajncd  in  one  pound,  each  hank  consisting 
of  840  yards  of  yam.  The  two  kinds  of  machines  are 
■daptra  for  different  numbers ;  tttus,  the  throttla  is  not 
mom  ofloD  employed  for  yarns  Unor  ihu  No.  80  or  40,  the 
higher  numbers  being  generally  spun  by  the  mule.  By 
succesnve  improvements  in  the  machinery  employed,  yarn 
is  now  spun  to  so  high  a  number  as  2.'>(i ;  ^i  .  i  instances 
luve  been  known  of  167  miles  of  yam  being  spun  from 
one  pound  of  cotton !  In  a  modem  throstle-frame,  spin- 
ning No.  36,  from  24  to  SO  hanka  Mr  mindle  can  be  spun 
In  a  faetory-week  of  69  hours ;  bin  witn  a  mule  the  quan* 
tity  varies  greally  i:nder  different  circumstances.  The 
excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  yam  spun  by  modern 
machinery  has  led  to  very  large  exports;  thus  we  find  from 
the  38tb  volumt  of  the  Pferltamentaiy  Papen  for  1042» 
tiMt  fbo  ^otatillni  tad  deolared  talue  of  oMten  twfat  and 
JHH  tlVOrtad  Air  ten  years  were  as  follow 


1881 

* 

lbs.  68321^ 

£9^875,018 

1832 

• 

78,667.100 

4722,758 

1933 

• 

70.626,161 

4,704,024 

1H34 

• 

76,478,468 

5,211.015 

1835 

• 

83.214,198 

5,706.588 

1836 

88.191.046 

6.120.366 

1837 

a 

103.453.138 

6.855,  W2 

1638 

114,596.602 

7.431.869 

1830 

• 

106,686^ 

«b898,19B 

1840 

118.470,223 

7.1O1.308 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  how  many  millions  of 
TTiiV^*  of  cotton  yarn  are  exported  every  year;  but  this 
could  not  be  detei  mined  witluttit  kiM«rin|f  the  avaiaga  of 
all  the  Nos.  so  exported. 

FUur-ytxn  is  not  estimated  by  No.,  u  cotton,  but  by 
tarnia  peettUar  to  that  branch  of  roinni^  Three  hundred 
yardi  Itann  a  Im  of  flax-yarn ;  88  leas  Ibrm  a  tpindte ,-  6 
leas  form  a  rand',  72  lea*!,  or  21,600  yards,  or  12  rands, 
form  a  dozen.  In  the  process  of  preparation  by  spinning, 
t!i(:'  ilax  becomes  separated  into  two  tiualilies.  tne  finer 
obtaining  the  name  of  Inie,  and  the  coarser  that  of  iow; 
and  the  yam  spun  from  these  two  qualities  is  applied  to 
different  purprv^es.  The  spinning  of  flax-yam  is  mostly 
effected  by  the  bobbin-end-fly  or  throstle-fiame ;  and  mo- 
dern improvements  have  led  to  the  production  of  such  fine 

aualities  of  '  line,"  that  it  is  now  used  in  combination  with 
Ik  in  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  other  fabrics. 
With  regard  to  h$iiipf  beside*  the  yam  employ«l  for 
weaving  mto  sacking  and  other  eoarse  goods,  the  term 
'  ^•ri'n'is  applied  in  rope-makin£:  in  a  different  sense.  The 
yam  in  this  case  is  a  loose  kind  of  strintj  or  cord,  and  it 
receives  a  No.  accordinir  to  the  numljer  of  >ucli  strinps  re- 

auired  in  making  ropes  three  inches  in  circumference; 
lus,  NoH.  18,  2U,  or  2S  imply  such  thicknesses  of  yam 
that  18. 20.  or  25  of  them  are  leqoiced  in  makiny  a  rope  of 
the  dimendoks  Just  stated. 

Silk-yhrn  liss  names  applied  to  it  not  known  in  the  exp 
amples  ju»t  given.  The  siIk  is  imported  us  a  tine  filament, 
or  in  the  .'.Tate  of  '  raw*  silk ;  it  is  twisted  as  a  means  of 
giving  it  (rr<  ater  tirmneis  of  texture,  and  then  obtains  the 
name  of  sifigle$;  two  filaments  are  twisted  together  rather 
loeeeli,aod  fiMmed  intoayani  called  iram,  wfaieh  cem- 


monly  forms  the  weft  or  erem  threade  of 

goods ;  lastly,  two  or  more  filaments  are  twisted  separatdf 
mto  hard  ainglet,  and  then  twisted  together  in  an  opposte 
direction,  formir.t:  a  ■s'roii'.:  s'.llo.'n  v;irn  called  or^an'!' 
need  generally  lor  warp.  Silk-yam  m  the  form  of  tram  c; 
organzine,  that  is,  ready  for  the  weaver,  is  called  thrown 
silk ;  and  in  this  ctate  moeb  of  our  silk  used  to  be 
ported ;  but  linoe  the  removal  of  the  impolitie  reelrictiem 
formerly  laid  on  the  tmde,  the  raw  si]k  imported  bears  s 
very  much  larger  ralio  to  the  thrown.  Watte  silk  ha*, 
\vii:;;n  the  last  few  years,  come  largely  into  use  in  the  pre- 
paration of  yam  for  the  weaver;  that  is,  the  knotted, 
broken,  or  imperfect  filaments  which  cannot  be  worked  np 
into  tram  or  organsine  by  fhe  labours  of  the  throwster,  are 
now  earded,  roved,  end  tnm  raueh  in  the  same  way  as 
cotton  ;  and  most  of  the  cheap  silk  goods  now  .sold  in  ih* 
shops  are  made  from  yam  so  prepared,  not  unfrequentij 
mixed  with  cotton. 

Yarn  made  from  woU  ia  called  teoolUn  or  wortUd,  ae* 
cording  as  it  is  ftormed  from  short  or  from  long  wool,  from 
clothin?  or  from  combing:  wool.  The  former  of  these  is 
so  spun  that  the  elementary  fibres  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
felting  or  fulling;  while  the  latter  has  the  f  jimi  n's  ranoil 
more  nearly  parallel.  The  worsted  yarns  are  further  di- 
vided into  the  coaree  and  the  fine,  according  ae  they  are 
to  be  used  to  hosiery  or  for  such  good*  a*  mmweltnii  dc- 
laines.  fine  merinoes,  &c.  Woistcd  yarn  ii  mndi  nsed  in 
combination  with  silk,  in  bombazeens,  poplins,  and  hmtres; 
and  also  in  combination  with  cotton,  in  cheap  merinoes 
fancy  waistcoatings  the  nondescript  over-all  coats  now  so 
much  wom,  and  a  variety  of  fabrics  recently  introduced  in 
great  number ;  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  yam  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

The  silk-yarn  or  thrown-silk  exported  fh>m  this  couatn 
is  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  need  not  be  presented  }ie  ? 
in  a  tabulated-  form ;  the  importation  from  1832  to  1h4> 
varied  from  164,669  lbs.  to  329,932  lbs.  The  expoHs  of 
woollen  and  worsted  yam,  and  of  linen  yam,  him  he 
thtisitated:— 

Liii«n  Yarn. 


WodUn  nd  Wnntod  T&n 


1K32 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


lbs.  110,188 
93.0,682 
1,533,3:^ 
2,611,215 
4.574.504 
8,373.100 
14.823,329 
16,314,015 
17,733,575 


QiiRDtity . 

lbs.  2.204.4G4 
2,107,478 
1,661,814 
2^*^7.336 
8AM.177 
2.SI3.718 
3.08.V892 
3,320^41 
3,796,644 


Valor. 

246s2»4 
309,091 

a33.0dft 

384.535 
423.329 
453407 


V.lue. 

£8,705 
72,006 
136.312 
216.636 
318.772 
479.307 
746.163 
818,485 
822498 

From  this  table  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  rapid 
been  the  recent  progress  of  the  flax  trade.   In  1S32  the 
woollen  and  worsted  yarn  exported  was  twenty  limti  m 
much  as  the  linen  yam ;  in  1840  the  latter  was  four  tunes 
as  much  as  the  former, 

YARNE.  rYoMaBna.1 

YAROSLAw,  or  IAR08LAW,  an  extenrive  irovem* 

ment  of  ^uropean  Russia,  is  situated  between  56"  42' and 
59"  N.  lat.  and  37''4fi'  and  41"  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bo-^nded 
on  the  north-west  by  Novoeorod,  on  the  noith-ea.vt  bj 
Vologda,  on  the  east  by  Kostroma,  on  the  south  by  Vla- 
dimir, and  on  the  west  by  Twer.  Tlie  lu-ea,  according  to 
Koppen.  is  17|000  English  square  ntUo.  but  Schubert 
malce*  it  only  13,900,  and  Schnitzler  thinks  even  this  too 
hijjh  an  estimate,  and  prefers  another,  whith  gives  12,e00 
square  miles.  Koppen  however  is  the  latest  autbonty 
(1840).  The  population  of  this  government  la  IjMCMIQol 
and  it  ia  divided  into  10  circles. 

Am  (gT  tkt  Qnmtry ;  SnY ;  CSimaie, — ^The  eotrntiy  ■ 
a  pretty  high  table-land,  but  level,  and  only  ■iiver*;- 
ficd  by  some  ridges  of  low  hills  and  the  hicti  kinks  «1 
fhe  rivei-s.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  prt-y  cl«\, 
and  there  are  extensive  moraines,  and  some  small  tracis 
which  are  wholly  incapable  of  cultivatim.  Good  Madt 
mould  isaeldom  met  with ;  bat  there  are  no  eteppo*  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  hilb  and  the  banks  of  (Im  riven 
consi.st  of  strata  of  clay,  mar!,  and  limestone.  Of  th# 
nineteen  rivers,  the  principal  is  the  Volga,  which  ent#T» 
the  government  from  Twer,  runs  at  first  to  the  OOTlh  tO 

Mologa,  where  it  is  joined  by  ttie  river  of  the  

then  fums  to  itie  south-east,  to  the  city  of  Yaroelaw,  < 
ttmalmaimaU  bend  toward*  the  nwth,  andtliea 
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•ulwud  to  Koftroma.  At  Rvbinslc,  between  Mbloga  and 

Yaroslaw,  it  is  joined  by  the  Schekstia.  All  the  rivers  of 
the  government  flow  into  the  Volga.  The  Mologa  and 
the  Scheksna  are  by  far  the  most  considerable.  The  lakes 
are  38  in  number.  The  largest  are  thoM  of  Rostow  (or 
Nero\  which  is  eight  miles  long  and  abcvt  five  and  a 
half  bfoad,  and  the  Nochesero.  There  are  niaay  rivulets ; 
mil  on  the  whole  the  government  is  not  very  well  watered. 
The  climate  is  ratlicr  severe:  the  winter,  opting,  and  au- 
tumn long;  the  summer  short;  the  weather  is  pretty 
cheerful,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  is  very  favouraUa  to  ve- 
getation and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Agriadtun  jNahOfvi PtvduHiemt ;  Manu/aeturit ;  Trade. 
— AgricMiltiire  is  the  chief  orcupalion  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  ia  on  the  whole  only  moderately  fertile,  and  the 
com  produced  is  I'm-  f  (im  sufficient  lor  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants.  Though  the  ground  requires  to  be  well 
manured  everjr  three  years,  yet  the  utmost  that  ryt  and 
barley  can  be  expaetad  toyield  is  sixfold,  and  i^nerally 
only  rear  or  five  foM.  Wheat  and  buckwheat  yield  only 
two  or  three  fold.  Onfs  and  peas  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities :  flax  and  hemp  only  for  domestic  u!He.  Horticulture 
is  well  understood,  and  the  gardens  abound  in  mo&t  of  the 
vegeiaoi«su«tta»  in  RuHia;  ineoroe  parts  they  are  raised 
in  inficiant  quantity  to  l«av«  a  large  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion. Apples  and  cherries  thrive  in  the  southern  circles, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  best  kinds.  The  I'oiests  chiefly  con- 
sist of  t.)ii(.-h,  alder.  ;i-[it.:i-tit'L*s.  and  underwood,  so  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  fuel ;  but  timber  for  building  is 
scarce,  there  bein|;  hardly  any  oaks,  and  very  few  pines 
and  firs.  Wild  animals  do  not  abound :  tha  beasts  of  prev 
arc  bean.  woWes,  lynxes,  and'fbxes:  the  1tar4iearlng  ani- 
mals are  squirrels,  martens,  badgers,  and  weasels  ;  hares 
are  prttty  Humerous.  The  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  very 
productive.  Veiy  litlla  attention  is  paid  to  tbe  braeding 
of  cattle. 

Yaroalaw  Ims  no  snperllnity  of  natnia]  prodneBons ;  but 

the  people  find  means  to  support  tliemselves  verycomfort- 
ablv.  Spinning  and  weaving,  both  of  flax  ana  wool,  are 
uni'vcrwuly  practised  ;  in  the  country  there  are  numbers  of 
workmen  who  manufacture  gloves,  shoes,  and  cloaks  for  j 
the  peaaantqr,  eapa^  stoekings,  harness,  and  agricultural 
implements  in  immense  quantities,  llie  mawifkotories, 
properly  so  called,  sre  mostly  in  the  totsns  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Yaroslaw,  Rostow,  and  Uglitsch.  The  manufac- 
tures are  leather,  linen,  cotton,  fillc,  tobacco,  paper,  soap, 
and  candles.  There  are  many  tanneries.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  Russia  leather,  sailcloth,  the  cloth 
called  raven-dock,  linen,  cordage,  some  linseed  end  linseed 
oil,  salt  meat  in  large  quantities,  and  horsehair;  the  im- 
ports are  com,  brandy,  salt,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial 
produce,  drugs,  and  manufactures.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
Yer>-  brisk  trad^.  Yaroslsw,  Rybinsk,  Rostow,  and  UgUtsch 
have  the  greatest  share  in  this  trade. 

The  inMbitanta  ara  almost  all  Russians.  The  men  are 
tan  and  well-made,  and  tbe  women  very  agreeable ; '  White 
nnd  red,  like  a  woman  of  Yarodaw,'  is  a  common  saying. 
They  are  of  the  Greek  church,  under  the  archbishop  of 
Yaroslaw  and  Rostow,  whose  diocese  ia  of  ilic  stiond  class, 
and  contains  833  parishes.  The  schools  in  this  govern- 
ment are  under  the  university  of  Moscow.  Though 
their  number  has  gradually  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  education  is  still  in  a  very  bsckwara  state. 
In  1832  (the  latest  date  quoted  by  Schnitzler  is  1835) 
there  were  19  schools  with  72  masters  and  2141  scholai-^, 
of  whom  only  27  were  girls,  and  9  ecclesiastical  schools, 
with  36  masters  and  16^  scholais.  Krusenitein,  in  1837, 
does  not  aftiid  later  information. 

Yaroslaw.  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated, 
according  to  Hall,  in  57*  50'  N.  lat.  and  39*  30'  E.  long., 
near  to  the  eastern  frontier,  on  the  bank  of  the  Volga, 
where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Kotorosia,  which  is-sues 
'flrom  the  lake  of  Rostow.  It  to  an  open  town,  surrounded 
-with  palisades,  but  has  a  fort  or  citadel,  .which  is  in  the 
a.ngle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart.  The  city  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  its 
many  stone  houses,  its  44  churches  and  three  monasteries, 
^ive'it  a  striking  appearance.  It  is  however  ill-built,  in  the 
Russian  fashion,  with  narrow  streets,  some  of  which  are 
-paved ;  the  principal  street  by  which  the  town  is  entered  on 
c-oming  from  St.  Pi  ti-r-hurg  is  broad,  and  consists  of  hand- 
some stone  houses.  Th  - institutions  for  eduoj.tion  are,  an 
<cclewMtiiiil  semimry  with 800  pupils,  a  gymnawnm,  a  dis- 


I  triet  school .  and  a  sdiool  tar  the  hivher  branches  ofleanung, 

founded  in  1803,  by  Prince  Paul  DeniidofF,  who  endowed  it 
with  &  capital  of  300,000  silver  rubles,  and  3G00  peasants. 
It  is  called  thu  Demidoff  Lyceum,  according  to  the  revised 
statutes,  which  were  carried  into  effect  in  1834 ;  they  de- 
termine that  there  shall  be  a  director,  a  chaplsin,  and 
eight  professors,  and  that  the  number  of  students  on  the 
foundation,  who  are  boarded  and  educated  free  of  ex- 
pense, shall  be  forty.  .A.ftcr  their  education  ia  com- 
pleted they  entrr  thepublic  service.  The  l^ceum  has  a 
very  good  library.  There  are  in  this  citv  eighteen  poor- 
housea,  a  foundOing  aiqrlum,  and  a  Bible  Society,  nie 
manufactures  are  fioonshing;  the  linen  and  Rosrian 
leather  of  Yaroslaw  are  highly  esteemed.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  civil  sovernor  of  the  province,  and  oi  the 
military  governor  of  Yaroslaw  and  Vologda.  It.s  tiade  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  merchants  have  a  veiy  large 
baz  aar.  The  population  is  284100  inhabitants. 

The  other  towns  worth  notice  are :  1.  Rtutow,  situated 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (otherwiee  called  lake 
Nero),  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  Russia.  It  is  six 
English  miles  in  circuit,  which  shows  its  former  im- 
portance. It  has  several  times  suffered  by  war  and  fire. 
It  now  consists  of  the  city  and  an  aalMMivt  suburb.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  moat,  it  fi  ia  •« 
unfavourable  situation,  being  low,  and  surrounded  bf 
water  and  marshes.  The  archbishop  of  Yaroslaw  resides 
here,  where  he  has  his  principal  cathedial,  an  antient 
richly  adorned  edifice,  and  a  vast  palace,  with  a  seminary. 
There  are  24  churches  in  the  city,  and  three  convents,  two 
of  monks  and  one  of  nuns.  Bsaidss  the  baiaar  the  city 
contains  200  shops  and  loove  1000  houses,  with  6SO0  in- 
habitants. The  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
The  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  the  great  fair,  which 
begins  at  the  end  of  Februarv  and  continues  for  a  month, 
is  attended  by  at  least  40,000  kuMiaae«  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Tartan,  who  bring  goods  to  the  valiie  ef  14,000,000  of 
mblci.  2  UglitteM,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  is 
likewise  an  antient  town,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is 
uncertain.  It  is  related  that  beloie  'he  invasion  of  the 
I^Jthuaniana  in  1607,  it  contained  150  churches,  12  con- 
vents, and  30,000  houses.  The  fire  which  destroyed  it  at 
that  tine  annihilated  its  pnipeifar.  At  nreeent  it  baa  two 
convents.  28  d>nrehes,  and  a  forfreas  bidre  efweed.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  7000  in- 
habitants, who  have  a  considerable  trade,  and  some  manu- 
factures. 3.  RyBoraa,  which  bas  been  deierfbed  ia  a 
separate  articli. 

(Hassel  ;B8nehelmann ;  Cannabieh :  Schubert ;  Setaoi 
ler ;  Krusenstera.  De  rinttrueium  ptmiem  *n  Mmk,) 

yARRIBA.  [SooDAW.l 

Y.\RRO\V.  [iSBuaaKSHiu.] 

Y.\SSY.  [Moldavia.] 

YAZOO,  river.    [Mississippi,  State  of.] 

YRAR,  Much  connected  with  this  article  is  to  be 
found  in  Kaiswdab,  Pmess  w  Hxvotimow,  tbwir, 
Sr\,  Chronology,  Timk,  &c.  We  here  confine  ourselves 
to  matters  of  useful  reference  connected  with  the  length 
and  subdivisions  of  the  yetr,  omitting  discu^Mrltl  of  pniuLs 
of  history,  which  do  not  directly  bear  upon  chronological 
reckoning. 

The  year  is,  roughlv  spealdng,  the  period  of  time  m 
which  tne  sun  makes  tne  circuit  of  the  neavens,  and  t^ 
seasons  of  agriculture  run  through  their  course. 

A  sidereul  year  is  the  period  in  which  the  sun  moves 
from  a  star  to'thc  same  agiun ;  that  is,  the  interval  between 
the  two  times  when  the  son  has  tbe  same  longitude  as  a 
given  star.  The  mean  period  is  88S'2B<I9612  mean  solar 
days,  or  365^     9»  9»*6. 

A  tropical  or  civil  year  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  irom  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox 
again;  and  its  mean  length  is  365-2422414  mean  solar 
days,  or  365<i  5h  48'n  49'*7. 

The  anomalistic  year  is  the  time  in  which  the  son  moves 
from  its  perigee  (or  nearest  point  to  the  earth)  to  its  pe- 
rigee again ;  and  its  length  IS  886*086061  mean  BUar 
days,  or  365^  &^  IS™  49«  3. 

The  tropical  vear  is  shorter  than  the  sun's  actual  orbital 
revdtttioo,  or  tiic  sidereal  yiMu-,  because  the  equinox  moves 
slowly  backwards  fPaicassiON],  and  therefore  the  sun 
meets  it  again  belore  it  arrives  at  the  point  at  which  it 
met  it  last.  The  anomalistic  year  is  longer  than  the  si- 
dereal year  because  the  perigee  movee  forward,  and  tbo 
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mn  is  not  nearest  to  the  earth  until  it  has  passod  tlie 
loRgitude  at  which  it  was  nearest  to  the  earth  beiore.  The 
tropical  year  is  ihe  year,  when  no  distinctive  term  is  a^n 
pHed  ;  for  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  positive  phenomenon 
on  which  the  seasons  depend,  though  [Wiiitkji]  it  may  not 
b«  coRVct  to  say  that  it  is  then  that  the  succe^on  of 

Tbi  MMmalistic  year  does  noti  and  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation  most  probably  cannot,  vary  by  any  quantity 

which  the  human  senses  could  appreciate  ;  but  the  s:- 
dereal  and  tropical  years  vary  very  slowly  in  lentjth.  TVie 
reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the 
Yearly  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  slowly  incr«aiiing  ;  so 
tliatuie  part  of  the  orbit  by  wliiohtlw  equinox  moves  bock - 
wmds  to  meet  the  «tn  becomes  greater,  or  the  duntum  of 
the  year  less.  In  the  second  place,  the  gradnd  motion  of 
the  equinox,  combined  with  that  of  the  perigee,  brings 
the  part  of  the  orbit  which  the  sun  n  saved  from  perform- 
ing oy  the  recession  of  the  equinox  into  different  places 
with  respect  to  the  jiertfee  in  successive  years ;  so  that  the 
exeeptea  |>ortion  u  in  different  years  what  would  have 
been  described  in  different  times.  The  second  considera- 
tion affects  the  sidereal  year  as  well  as  the  tropical ;  but 
M  M-  in  both  cases  the  effect  is  very  small  and  slow,  a  few 
seconds  in  a  thousand  yeara,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do 
more  than  point  it  out  in  an  article  like  the  present.  La- 

8 face  makes  the  tropicalyear  to  be  13  seoonds  shorter 
lan  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rippwchns. 
The  1  xc  s'!  of  the  tropical  year  over  365  dajfl  hwbeen 
given  by  ditt'erent  astronomers  as  follows 
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18 
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24 
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Tycho  Brahe 
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48 

45 

I>elambre 
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48 

51ti 

LapliM 

■  • 

• 
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48 
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Whether  the  present  len^  of  the  tro]iieftl  year  can  be 
said  to  be  determined,  within  n  aecond,  we  cannot  collect 
tVon  the  writings  of  Rstronomers.  The  method  of  deter- 

niiniiv::  this  lcn;»th  is  by  carefully  obs<.'r%ing  sol$tices  or 
equinoxc-s  (that  is,  times  when  the  sun  x-i  in  tlie  bolstices 
or  equinoxes)  at  distnnt  periods,  and  taking  the  mean  year 
irom  the  whole  interval  elapsed.  Unless  that  intenai 
were  n  whole  revolution  of  the  solar  nerigee  with  respect 
to  the  equinox,  the  real  mean  tropical  year  could  not  be 
determined,  from  obsen'ation  alone,  so  well  as  it  might  be. 

The  civil  year  must,  for  convenience,  begin  with  a  day, 
and  contain  an  exact  number  of  days.  But  any  exact 
number  of  days  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  old 
Sigyptinn  year  £8arauc  Pbrioo],  namely,  that  the  seasons 
would  be  thiowit  to  all  parts  of  the  year  in  sueeession. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  intense  heats  of  March  (when  that 
month  is  near  the  autumnal  equinox j  would  read  old 
poeli  who  describe  the  spring  as  about  to  arrive  Jii  that 
month,  or  allude  to  the  past  winter,  and  that  before  the 
poets  would  have  become  properly  antient :  this  alone 
would  be  worth  avoiding.  Of  toe  mode  of  doing  it  we 
sImU  presently  say  more,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  to 
olMerve  that  it  has  always  been  the  rrreater  source  of  diffi- 
culty to  combine  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  with  those  of 
the  sun. 

The  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions  all 
regulate  their  sacred  annirerMrice,  more  or  less,  by  tlie 
moon.  Various  nations  have  constructed  their  years  on 
the  lunar  revolution,  though  moat  of  them  have  accommo- 
dated their  years  to  the  solar  year  by  intercalated  months. 
Now  the  time  between  two  new  moons,  that  ia,  the  ave- 
rage time,  is  2U '  530r>SB7  days,  or  about  29^  days.  If  then 
months  were  made  alternately  of  29  and  30  daysb  twelve 
months  wonid  contrin  354  da,ya,  and  \\\  days  would  be 
necessary  to  comp!ete  the  Julian  year  or3G.")}  days.  This 
would  amoinit  to  more  than  a  month  in  three  yeai-s. 
Taking;  the  most  exact  values  both  of  the  lunation  and  the 
solar  year,  and  applying  the  method  la  Fractions,  Co.\- 
TiNUKD,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  contains,  over  and 
above  twelve  lunations,  something  less  than  3  lunations  in 
8  years ;  more  exactly,  &}mething  non  than  4  Ivontiomi 


in  11  yeara  ;  more  exactly,  something:  Ici-  than  7  liin;itior.« 
in  19  years ;  more  exactly  still,  something  more  thnu  1123 
lunations  in  334  years,  less  than  130  in  353,  more  thna  383 
in  687,  less  than  1395  in  3788.  Taking  the  Julian  year, 
the  above  figures  should  be  changed  into  less  than  3  ou; 
of  8,  mnre  1  han  7  out  of  19,  less  Wv.xn  171  out  of4G4.  Thw 
excess  of  7  lunations  in  19  years,  whujh  vanes  very  little 
from  the  tivth,  whether  att  to  the  real,  Julian,  or  even 
Gregoiinn  year,  is  the  foundation  of  the  oelebreted  Me- 
tome  Cvctn,  which,  among  the  Gi««ln  and  all  who  have 
derived  knowledge  from  them,  ha.s  always  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  hmisolar  calendar.  It  is  now  well  understood 
that  the  Metonic  m  n  n,  and  not  that  of  the  heavens,  isth.- 
referee  in  ttie  settlement  of  religious  festivals;  that  is  to 
say,  a  moon  moving  uniformly  «  such  m  nte  to  nakc 
235  lunations  in  Id  calendar  ycnn. 

Owing  to  the  alternate  acceleration  and  retardntioo  of 
the  sun's  motion  in  its  orbit,  the  lenitths  of  the  tlwr  astro- 
nomical seasons  are  different,  as  foUowia : — 

From  vernal  equinox  to  mmmer  solstice   .   92  22i 

From  summer  solstice  to  autumnal  equinox  99  13( 

From  autumnal  equinox  to  winter  solstice .   8B  16| 

From  winter  solstice  to  vernal  equinox     .60  1^ 

Wo  d»n  now  attto  the  principal  fiMSte  conneefwd  with 
the  years  of  the  nations  who  aie  noit  wmiiected  with 

history. 

Tlie  Jews,  from  '.ln'  'hue  of  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
began  tlieir  year  with  the  vem&l  equinox  in  all  religiottt 
reckoning,  retaining  the  old  beginning,  which  was  at  the 
autunmal  equinox,  in  all  civil  affairs.  In  both  cases  thej 
reckoned  from  the  new  moon  near  the  equinox.  Bj 
making  twelve  months  in  the  year,  each  of  "29  or  :10  daj*. 
with  an  intercalary  month  once  in  three  years,  they  se- 
cured themselves  from  the  necessity  of  any  but  an  occa- 
sional alteration.  They  might  have  gnduaUy  nllowcd  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  slide  KHVf  from  the  vomni  «qat- 
nox,  but  this  thi  i;  ritrs  prevented  thrm  from  doinf,  .«-infe 
the  sacrifices  reuuired  the  offeiing  of  various  specimens  lif 
a);ricultural  produce,  dependent  upon  season,  at  specititd 
times  of  the  year  :  the  necessity  of  being  provided  with 
young  lambs,  for  instance,  at  the  Passover*  obliged  theia 
to  keep  this  fenat  at  one  time  of  the  solar  yenr,  and  fixed 
it  at  the  l\ill  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox.  How 
ihey  managed  their  calendar  in  the  first  instance  does  not 
appear;  but  as  we  know  they  once  depended  upon  catth- 
ing  sight  of  the  new  moon  to  settle  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  only  used  the  29  or  '^Mi  days  when  they  mi^td 
their  object,  we  roust  infer  that  they  were  in  the  nabit  of 
making  corrections  frequently,  and  at  short  notice  ;  which 
could  Be  done,  as  remarked  "by  the  editor  of  the  *  Art  df 
v^'nfier  les  Dales,'  while  they  were  in  possession  of  Pales- 
tine, and  within  reasonable  distance  of  each  other. 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  astronomy  in  the  old  Jewish 
writingSk  nor  reaeon  to  infer  tiwt  they  brouj?ht  n^^r 
knowledge  it  from  Egypt.  But  during  the  C'apiiM  y 
they  acquired  from  the  nations  among  whom  tht;* 
thrown,  either  a  period  of  84  yeara  or  know  ledce  to  i  ui'- 
slruct  one.    Several  of  the  Fufhers  mention  thia  .Te»i>h 

Eeriod,  and  stale  Umt  it  had  long  been  used  by  them.  It 
as  the  appearance  of  a  Calippic  PaaiOD  of  76  years  aH 
but  a  day,  with  the  period  of  8  years  added,  on  the  ^ip- 
position  that  the  making  of  three  intercalary  months  in  the 
additional  eight  yeai-s  would  have  an  error  of  a  contrary 
kind  from  this  contained  ii\  the  Caiipuic  period.  But  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  84  years  is  realty  not  w  near  to  sa 
exact  number  of  lunations  as  76  years  all  but  a  da./.  Scoc 
of  the  early  Christians  used  this  period,  and  thereby  ssa- 
tributed  to  the  confu^on  on  the  subject  of  Easter,  irfnch 
afterwards  was  corrected  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 

The  modern  Jewith  calendar  is  regulated  by  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  yeai^  and  its  lunar  years  contain  various  adiu^ 
ments  which  refer  to  the  religious  ceremonies,  incir 
preeent  usan^  date  from  a.d.  SiS,  accoidiog  to  their  oni 
account.  They  have  also  a  value  of  the  length  of  a  loss- 
lion  29^  la"'  44™  3«,  which  is  within  a  tenth  of  a  st't  unc  V 
tlie  truth.    Tliis  has  been  stated  as  of  extrAoidmary  ex 
rettness  liy  tlio^e  who  forget  that  the  average  month 
much  more  <etnsi\s  found  than  Uie  year.   Uipparchiis  sr^ 
Ptolemy  had  29J  12h  44«  3J« ;  reject  Ihe  fraction,  a*  n  i-- 
so  often  done,  and  we  have  the  Jewish  value  :  and  as  i 
happens  that  Ftoleniy  and  Hipparchus  had  got  just  •  littis 
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more  than  the  fraction  too  much,  this  saving  of  trouble  is 
an  aeddantal  oonection.  There  is  no  aooompan^in^  value 
of  the  weaft  notion  more  eorreet  than  that  implied  in  the 

.TuHan  year.  On  the  Jewish  calendar,  8*e  the  Art  de  l  eri- 
'fT  ie»  Dates,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113.  and  nl*o  tlie  Hebrew  work, 
,  )  blished  with  a  Latin  tTrnsiation,  by  Sebastian  MlllUtcr. 
Kaiendanttm  Heitraicum,  liiUile,  1527< 

The  Hcbceir  months,  as  oonmonly  speH  in  Engjkli.  are 
as  fbUttiwi-HmpoMte  to  then  era  written  the  names  of  the 
BBglnih  taontm  in  irtneh  they  Kverally  most  frequently 
begin,  vri'h  their  nunlMr  of  devH 


Nisan,  or  Abib 
Jiar  • 
Sivan 

Thammuz  * 
Ab  . 
Elul  . 
Tisri  . 

lVIarchesvan»orBttl 
<niialea  . 

Thebet 
.Sebat 

Adar 

Vcadar  (intercalary) 


March, 
April, 
MVy, 
Jwie, 
July, 


au  days. 
2»  — 

ao  — 

29  — 

3U  ■ 


August,  29  or  3u  — 
September,  'JO  — 
October,29orau  — 
Novemb^,  29er80 

December,  29  — 
January,  30  — 
Febriiarj',  29  — 
February,    38  — 


For  the  Egyptian  year,  see  Sothiac  PnnoD. 

The  twelve  montha  ol"  the  Athenian  lunar  year  bear  the 
following  namea:  but  there  iii  a  blight  difference^  uf 
o{naioilM)Out  the  order  in  wliich  they  come,  !>ome  patting 
Mat^KTtipmv  before  Dvaw^iMv,  and  »onie  after  it. 


Fa/DjXiwv,      30  days 

'  AyOiar^futtv,  29  — 
Movw^M^v,  29  — 
ScifofopMtr,   29  «— 


"Entrofifiatttr,  30  da}** 
"^itTityuTyuty,    2!)  — 

Ma4fidxri)(NMir,  2!)  — 
DvisM^^itM^  do  — 
notfnfcMV,        39  — 

The  intercalary  month  was  a  second  Uoaiun^^  of  X) 
days.  It  is  said  that  antiently  there  were  thirty  day»  in 
everv  month,  but  that  Solon  first  establishes*  *be  HiterwUion 
of  30  and  as  days,  and  called  the  thirtietii  day  fi^  aoi  pim, 
old  and  new  (moon).  The  shorter  monChs  were  called 
hoJIow  rnTXoO.the  longer  months  fu!l  (wXijpti^:) ;  and  these 
terms  have  been  generHlly  adopted  by  chronolot(ers.  The 
year  in  which  a  monlii  Mis  intercalatt  L  \. a-N  <  tiled  t/tfiiXt- 
|M(,  or  i/^ciKtfuuoc,  and  hence  the  word  embolismic,  which 
la  frequently  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  month  was  dindad  into  thcee  deeub,  the  fint  two 
of  ten  days  each,  the  thiid  of  ten  or  nine.  The  first  day 
^va^>  vot'^rji'i'a,  the  'ccon  l  v.ai  *trrio:i  li-HLiivov  ^i|i>6c,and  so 
fill.  The  eleventh  was  irpwr^  utaoiit^o^  firjvo^,  or  Tpwrij  ixt 
ficdii,  and  so  on  up  to  the  last,  which  wah  nVaV-  The 
2Ut  day  was  vfwnf  in^  tltmSt  and  so  on;  the  3(kh  was 
TfMOMdc.  But  the  third  deead  was  also  reckoned  bf  eount- 
in^  backwards  from  the  new  moon  thus  :  the  21st  day  was 
(trari}  or  ii'drtf  fOivovro^  i^n^t  according  a*  there  were 
]Uur9dav«  m  t  e  dectd.  The  last  day,  whether  39th  or 

3Utll,  was  ivti  Kai  vin. 

There  is  some  doubt  whctlier  or^fiaillf  flM  flnt  of 
Heeetombaon  was  the  dey  of  the  new  noon  noorost  to  the 
summer  soTstioe,  or  next  after  it :  this  most  have  depended 

on  the  mcdp  a;'  intercalation.  It  is  enoucfli  for  most  pur- 
poses to  knii^v  that  the  Attic  year  begdii  atnr  the  summer 
solstLLi'      C;::itij:i.  Ff/«/. //WfeM.,  Introduction.) 

to  the  intercalations^  thereisan  old  period  mentioned 
of  two  years  (,furmtic\  with  an  intercataiy  month  of  30 
days :  thu  was  also  called  rpun}p<c.  because  the  intereala- 
tiun  was  in  erery  third  year,  including  that  of  the  former 
iritt  rLa'ali  >ti.  year  was  v  ifli  ri>s[itjct  to  the  sun  more 

tliaji  7i  days  too  long.  Tliere  was  also  a  tetra-eteria,  but 
tlio  t\r>>t  respectable  period  was  the  octa-eteris  of  Cieo- 
alzatus,  in  wnich  three  months  of  30  daya  each  were  inter- 
calated in  8  yean,  namely,  in  the  third,  llfUi,  and  eighth. 
Tlie  averasre  year  of  this  period  was  wron^  by  lij  hours 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  days  with  respect  to  the 
moon.  The  Mttonic  and  C-'aliippic  periods  followed  (b.c. 
4:^2  and  330).  The  latter  was  but  little  used  compared 
with  the  former,  which  intereolalod  7  months  in  19  years. 
;Mxton  ;  Pbuoim  ov  BsTOunHHr,]  It  is  not  ooitaia 
what  the  years  of  intercalation  were. 

The  complete  Roman  calenrlar,  n',  it  stood  immediately 
alter  the  edict  of  Auijustu*,  ir.  ^tinsr  the  use  which  had 
been  made  of  tlie  edict  ul  .TnliDs  L;i  -ar,  IS  as  follows: — 

There  are  twelve  months,  Januanus,  Febnuuius,  Martius* 
P.  Cm  No.  1761. 


Aprilis.  Maius,  Juniuti,  Julius,  Augitotus,  Septembor 
Octobei',  November,  December.  The  fint  of  caen  nwnth 
is  its  kalends,  Kalendae  Janoariv,  Febmeiia;  fte.  Hie 

number  of  days  in  each  month  is  well  known  by  the  old 
rhyme.  The  13th  of  some  months  the  15th  of  others,  i;* 
eallt'd  ihi'  J.iy  of  the  Ides  '.Idus'.:  and  iht.-  ninth  dav  before 
the  Ides  inclusive  is  called  the  nones  (Nunae),  and  eveiy 
day  is  reckoned  by  its  po^iilion  with  respect  to  the  next 
umply  denominate  day,  be  it  Kalend^  Nones,  or  Ides. 
Thus  th^  third  day  before  tile  Nones  of  Jumery,  the  day  of 
the  Nones  itsrlf  <  rinf  ing  as  one,  is  ante  diem  tertfum  rtutian 
JanuariaK,  a  M!iL:uIar  motle  of  speech,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  btaai  tally  explained.  It  generally  rendered  as 
if  it  were  diem  tertuim  ante  Nonas  Januarias,the  third  day 
before  the  Nones  of  Januar}'.  Theae  designolioottra  nsueHf 
written  in  a  oontrusted  fiarm  in  tlie  iBomsoiinla.  and 
these  eontractions  ne  woolly  oil  tiiot  oie  to  he  found 
in  chronoloji^cal  works.   (See  Gellius,  iii.  2.) 
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Jwtuaritt*. 

Kal.  Jan. 
iv.  Non.  Jan* 

iii. 

Prid  Non.Jan. 

Non.Jan. 
Tiii.  Id.  Jon. 

vii.  „ 
vi. 

V. 

iv. 

iii. 

Piidie 
Id.  Jan. 

xix.  Kal.  Feb 

xviii.  „ 
xvii.  ^ 
xvi.  „ 

XV.  „ 
XIV. 

xiii.  ^ 
xii. 
xi. 

X. 

ix. 

viii. 
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IV. 

iii. 
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iv.  NoaAptU* 
w. 

PhLNon.Apr. 
Non.Apiil. 
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V. 

iv. 

111. 

Prid.Id. April. 

Id.  Auril. 
xviii.Kal.Mai. 
xrii. 
xvi. 

XV. 

xiv. 
xiii. 
xii. 
xi. 

X. 

ix. 
viii. 
vii. 
ti. 
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IV.  „ 

iii.  „ 
MKoLMid. 


Fcbrauint. 

Kal.  Feb. 
ir.  Non.  Feb. 
iii.  „ 
Pridie  Non.  Feb. 
Non.  Feb. 

VMl.  ,. 

vii. 

vi.  „ 
iv. 

iii.  n 
Fiid.  Id.  Feb. 
Id.  Feb. 

xvi.  Kal.  Mart. 
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xiii. 
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xi. 
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viii. 
vii. 
vL 
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IV.  „ 
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Prid.IU.livt. 


I  MaIiu. 

Kal.  Mai. 
vL  Non.  Mai. 
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IV.  „ 
Ul. 
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Non.  Moi. 
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viL 
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Kal. 

vi. 

V. 

iv.  „ 
lii.  „ 
Piid.  Non.  Mart, 

Non.  Mart. 

viii.  Id.  Mart, 
vii. 
vi. 

r-  *> 

IV.  „ 

iii.  „ 
Prid.  Id.  Mart. 

Id.  Mart. 
xviL  KaL  April, 
xvi.  „ 

XV.  „ 

xivi  « 
»ii. 
xii. 
xi. 

X. 

ix.  „ 

viii.  „ 
vn.  „ 

vi.  , 

y, 

IV.  „ 

ill.  „ 
Prid.  Kal  April. 

Janiua. 

Kal.  Jun. 

iv.  Non.  Juni. 
iii. 

Prid.  X  in  Tun. 

Nou.  Jun. 
viti.  « 

vii.  H 
vi.  „ 

V. 

iv. 
iii. 

Prid.  Id.  Jun. 

Id.  Jun. 
xviii.  Kal.  Jul. 

xvi.  „ 

XV.  „ 

xiv.  ^ 

xiii.  M 

xii.  „ 

xi.  „ 

X.  „ 

ix.  n 

viii.  „ 

VU.  ^ 

r- 

IV.  „ 

lii.  H 
FUd.Ktf.Jiiib 
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JoUu. 

SaplmbM. 

1 

Kikl.JaL 

K«l.  Aug. 

Kal.  Sept. 

Noa.  Jd. 

iv.  Non.  Aug.  ; 

ir.  Non.  Sept. 

8 

V. 

w 

III. 

111. 

II 

4 

iv. 

n 

Prid. 

Non.  Aug. 

Prid.  Non.  Sept. 

5 

iii. 

Non.  Aug. 

Non.  Sept 

Pnd.Non.Jul. 

viii. 

Id.  Aug. 

viu.  Id.  sept 

4 

Non.  Jul. 

vii. 

1* 

Tfi. 

M 

8 

▼iii. 

Id.  Jul. 

vi. 

It 

* 

n. 

M 

o 

viL 

V, 

M 

T. 

10 

vL 

iv. 

n 

iv. 

«» 

11 

V. 

iii. 

»» 

111.  ^ 
Prid.  Id.  Sept. 

12 

w. 

» 

PHd.  Id.  Aur. 

13 

iii.  t. 
PmLId.  Jul. 

xix. 

Id.  Aug. 
KaLSest 

Id.  Sept 
xvili.  Kal.  Oet 

IB 

Id.  Jul 

xviiL  « 

XVU. 

u 

16 

zvuJEtLAiiK. 

xvil. 

M 

xtL 

t* 

17 

XVI. 

I* 

xvi. 

tl 

XV. 

n 

18 

XV. 

n 

XT. 

•• 

xiv. 

If 

19 

xiv. 

1* 

XIT. 

M 

xiii. 

M 

20 

xiiL 

M 

xiii. 

ft 

xii. 

• 

xu 

M 

21 

xii. 

ft 

xii. 

»l 

m 

S2 

xi. 

t> 

xt. 

H 

X. 

n 

29 

X. 

M 

X. 

M 

is. 

it. 

». 

ix. 

» 

viiL 

n 

viii- 

I* 

viii. 

W 

viL 

n 

26 

vii. 

w 

vii. 

1* 

tL 

m 

27 

vi. 

* 

vL 

M 

T. 

ft 

28 

V. 

N 

T. 

n 

m 

2B 

kit. 

>» 

iv. 

M 

in. 

H  . 

AM 

90 

111. 

•ft 

iii.  » 
MA.  Kal.  Sept. 

Prid.  KaL  Oet. 

31 

f?OTtmb«r. 

DiOTBbM. 

1 

Kal.  Oct 

Kal.  Nov. 

Kal.  Dec. 

2 

vi.  N«n.  Od. 

iv.  Non.  Not. 

iv.  Nod.  Dob. 

3 

V. 

M 

Ul. 

M 

iti. 

•1 

4 

iv. 

..  • 

Prid.  Nod.  Nor.  • 

Prid.  Non.  Dec. 

5 

iii.  M 
PridNoD.Ocft» 

Non.  Not. 

Nod.  Dee. 

viii. 

Id.  Nor. 

viU.Id.Dee. 

7 

Non.Oct. 

vii. 

» 

vii. 

♦1 

viii.  Id.  Oct. 

vi. 

n 

vi. 

n 

a 

vii- 

V. 

■• 

T. 

*> 

in 

vi. 

M 

iv. 

jt 

iv. 

II 

11 

T. 

iii. 

t% 

iii. 

♦1 

12 

IT. 

** 

Fiid.  Id.  Nov. 

Prid.  Id.  Deo. 

19 

iii. 

i* 

Id.Nor. 

Id.  Dec 

Prid.  Id.  Oct. 

xviii.  Kal.  Dec. 

six. 

Kal.  Jan. 

IS 

Id.  Oct. 

xvii. 

n 

xviii. 

» 

16 

XTii.KaI.NoT. 

xvi. 

n 

xvii. 

w 

17 

XTt. 

M 

XV. 

n 

xvi. 

N 

18 

XT. 

n 

xiv. 

n 

XT. 

11 

19 

xir. 

M 

xiii. 

w 

xhr. 

N 

xi&. 

tf 

xiL 

If 

»u 

t» 

21 

xii. 

•» 

xi. 

II 

xii. 

M 

22 

xi. 

«» 

X. 

It 

xi. 

M 

23 

X. 

» 

ix. 

» 

X. 

n 

ix. 

viii. 

» 

ix. 

n 

viii. 

•1 

vii. 

M 

viii. 

n 

26 

vii.* 

M 

vi. 

«• 

vy. 

It 

Tl. 

f» 

T. 

M 

.ri. 

»f 

28 

T. 

1 1 

iv. 

T. 

T* 

29 

iv. 

m. 

II 

« 

IV. 

30 

iii. 

Prid.  Kal.  Doo. 

iii. 

31 

Piid.KaJ.Nov. 

Prid 

Kal.  Jan. 

The  intercalary  year,  when  introduced  by  C«e«ar,  had  the 
additional  day  bestowed  upon  it  by  doubli'nia;  the  sixth  day 
before  the  liaJends  of  March  (whenci  the  jear  wa»  ealled 
butextiU)  [Aaaaxms] :  ao  that  ttw  month  of  Fahraaor 
andadthoa— 

vii.  Ka].  Mart 
vi.  Kal.  Mart,  poster, 
vi.  Kal,  Mart,  prior, 
v.  KaL  Hart. 

iv.  „ 
iii.  „ 
Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


29 


There  was  thua  ante  diem  texlum  kalendat  Martiat  po*- 
teriorem  and  ante  diem  textum  kalendat  Martiat  priorem. 
The  genem)  nilat  of  this  clumsy  calendar  are,  that  the  ides 
aiD  on  tha  litth  of  Miceh,  May.  July,  and  October,  and  on 
Uie  lath  of  all  tha  other  months:  that  the  nooee  are  alwaya 


on  the  eighth  day  heibre  the  idea,  accordinir  to  our  rtc«:t 
of  counting  :  th^  the  kalends  are  always  on  the  &rssl  q^i 
of  the  month:  and  that  the  intermediate  days  are  noo- 
l^red  aa  to  a«  oumt>ering  is  required,  bacliwnrds  fmm  tfat 
Kalendi,  Nonea,  or  Idea,  each  of  tbeaa  foekoainff  aa  m 
day  in  counting  backwards  from  it 

The  original  Komaii  year  is  varionalyatated  tyfhiitoriasi 
at  twelve  and  ten  mon'hs:  Mie  latter  -i  ,  the  be»t  »  - 
ported,  and  the  old  year  wanted  Januaiy  and  Febru;««-,.. 
and  had  tjuinciilis  and  Sextilis  in  place  oi  July  ari 
August :  these  two  montlia  yielded  their  namea  to  those  W 
the  two  emperors  who  reformed  the  calendar.  Nuna  v 
Tarquin  intro'^uced  what  was  meant  for  a  lunar  j*at  d 
3ix)  days.  The  year  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  aaBiB:> 
lated  to  the  »olar  year  by  the  decemvirs:  but  there  is  t 
great  deal  of  discussion  upon  all  the»e  ]K)mts^  which  wouk 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  anjrthing  but  an  historic&I  anici« 
In  the  year  4fi  blc.  the  correctioD  made  by  Jatii»  Ca»M 
vrith  the  iMMfome  ofSoaioKivB,  vrae  iuticdiwcd.  the  prt- 
ccding  year  havinp;^  beiug  lengthened  into  445  days,  ii 
order  probab'ly  tiiat  the  new  sera  might  fall  at  the  fsL 
noon  following  the  shortest  day.  The  pontifices  maxir:: 
who  came  ailer  Julius  Caisar  inirfook  the  meajitne  of  L> 
correction  :  tqr  abnaextile  every/aw/A  year  they  thoo^ 
was  meant  on*  cran  fburth  yaer,  eounting  the  last  buao- 
tile,  according  to  tnei'-  interpretation  of  Cmaai^  role.  b« 
which  the  fourth  numbers  'n  .-".nnintr  from  1  were  aaedr 
not  .'j.  9,  13.  &c.,  but  4,  7,  10,  i-c.  Tlii*  was  corrected  !f 
.\ngustus,  when  Pontifex  Maximu.s  in  b.c.  8,  v^  ho  direcifi 
that  three  bissextiles)  from  that  date  sliould  b«>  cmitv: 
(being  as  many  as  had  been  then  superadded  to  i  mnj 
calendar  in  yaais  jneceding),  and  that  the  wiiataiift  ahmu 
be  avoided  in  fhture. 

No  further  chronological  diffinilty  occnrred  until 
third  centurv,  when  disputes  about  the  mode  of  defe-::^ 
infi  Eaj>1er-cfay  bepan  to  perplex  the  Christian  world,  i: 
is  commonly  stated  that  the  Council  uf  Njce  m»de  tk: 
adjustment  which  lasted  until  the  Gregorian  rciormatiea. 
This  is  not-correct:  the  council,  aeoofding  to  EusetK«a( 
others,  onlv  ordained  that  all  Christiana  ahoald  keep  Baitt 
on  one  ana  the  same  day,  and  referred  it  to  the  j^&tnirrJ 
of  Alexandria  to  settle  what,  aj^reeably  to  the  recriTfi 
principles  of  the  subject,  that  day  should  he  in  each  w.^ 
ticular  vear.  By  wiiat  lollows,  it  appears  that  this  prelu 
adopted  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  ne  certainly  could  n 
have  done  better,  having  no  Uceoca  to  make  &  fixed  km 
independent  of  the  new  moon. 

The  Gieeorian  reformation  (so  called;  we  >■  1''  '  ^t  f  .i 
to  erive  rcRsons  for  our  protest  Rgainst  the  word  win 
con.sefi^ucncc  of  the  desire  that  the  seasons  should 
main  in  the  same  months  for  ever.  The  Julian  caleecr 
gave  a  year  which  is  too  long  at  the  rate  of  3  days  ialA 
years  nearly.  At  this  rate,  in  24,000  yean  midsummer la 
midwinter  would  have  (kllen  in  December  and  June.  I 
was  not  so  much  to  avoid  this,  a-s  to  keep  the  re'ir'?^ 
festivals  in  the  same  partis  oi  the  year,  that  in,  in  the 
kinds  of  weather,  that  the  correction  was  insisted  oa  bf  ) 
advocates.  The  change  had  been  discussed  by  iodivtdi:^' 
and  even  hv  councils  during  preceding  centnriea.  mni  «« 
finally  decided  on  by  Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  authority  » 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  i5SZ  the  reformation  was  carr>s 
into  effect  :  ten  days  were  struck  out  of  the  reckorj:.: 
that  which  would  have  been  the  5th  of  October  becj 
denominated  the  )5th,so  that  the  days  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  la 
12.  13,  14  of  October,  1563,  never  existed  in  ItaiysK 
Spain,  which  accepted  the  change  as  soea  as  it  m 
decreed.  Some  other  countries,  as  France,  which  ac«-:-^ 
it  in  the  year  1582,  but  not  so  early,  had  to  make  t 
chances  accordingly.  See  SiTU  foT  the  timca  ofadpfar 
in  difierent  countries. 

There  was  one  incorrectness  about  ihh  pert  of 
change,  hut  not  of  any  detriment  The  equtnex  leg.  t 
fha  time  of  the  Nioene  oonneil,  on  the  2lsl  of  March,  tn 
the  suppression  of  ten  days  was  meant  to  make  the  e^-psf  ' 
vibrate  between  the  21st  and  22nd.  But  in  ^yo.n:  of  i%ir 
the  .\!phonsine  tables,  which  were  con.«i;  1 1  1  .^re  ^n"*.'. 
by  a  day  in  this  matter,  and  eleven  days  should  i»ave  S.^' 
suppre:^d.  The  consequence  is  [Psaioos  or  REvoitrr^^ 
p.  4491.  that  the  eqidnoK  vibrates  between  tha  2athc^ 
2 1st  of  March. 

Leaving  out  the  parts  of  the  Gregorian  correction  «r.- 
relate  to  Easter,  we  proceed  to  the  alteration  ot  the  s>o 
of  mterealatioa.  Ihia  ia  aa  fblhnmv-'Bvwy  year  *t« 
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number  i«  dirigible  by  4  i*  leap-year,  except  only  when 
the  number  eniis  with  00,  in  which  case  it  is  not  leap-year, 
except  whvn  the  preceding  figures  we  divisible  by  4. 
That  1900  it  net  leap-year,  but  1600  i*.  If  we  take  the 
WMt  rto«nt  ralue  of  the  length  of  the  jrcar,  385-2422414 
mean  solar  days,  and  apply  the  method  in  PftAcnoNs, 
CoNTiM'ED,  we  fitia.'!  see  inat  the  excr  .s  of  iJie  real  year 
above  thai  of  3(i5  dap  is  something  le«  than  1  day  in 
4  years,  more  than  7  in  29,  lesa  than  8  in  33*.  more  than 
39  in  161,  and  lew  thui  242  in  99%  Tbn  iMt  esoeas, 
242  dayt  in  999  jeara,  to  ao  very  conwrt,  ttal  it  to  moat 
fortunate  that  Gregory's  advisers  did  not  know  it,  for  they 
would  in  that  ca»€  have  adopted  it  and  saddled  onr  world 
with  a  most  trnubletome  omission  of  intercalations  for  the 
Lenefit  ot  posterity  of  fifty  thousand  year«  hence.  As  it  is, 
tlie  excess  oi"  KKX)  mean  Gregorian  yeans  abow  IS  flMUiy 
of  36&  da^  i»  242-5  dam:  it  would  have  been  newer  the 
tnitli  had  it  been  242*9^  dav*.  Aeeotrdingly  1000  mean 
Gregorian  years  are  too  long  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  day ; 
more  correctly,  3600  years  i;ive  an  error  of  a  day.  De- 
lanibre  proposed  that  the  Anni  Domini  3G00,  72UO,' 10,800, 
&c.  should  not  be  leap-years,  which  they  are  to  be  in  the 
flteicorian  calendar.  If  the  world  should  last  till  a.d.8000. 
we  hope  the  correction  will  be  called  by  Delambre'sname  : 
if  his  memory  should  then  have  perished,  slill  more  will 
that  of  the  present  vtielet  lo  thul  tbcra  to  no  ive  in  pmo- 
ins  the  point. 

The  Kuiopean  years  have  been  made  to  begin  at  such 
different  periods,  that  the  historical  inauirer  to  flreqaently 
puzzled.  We  have  neirtkmed  thoee  Wnich  rclmta  to  our 

country  in  Periods  of  REvoLrTiov,  p.  449.  The  IKlth  of 
December,  the  Ut  of  January,  the  l.st  of  March,  the  25th 
of  .Nf    l  Ii    (Till  Ea>tpr,  have  all  been  in  use. 

In  regard  to  the  common  year  as  it  now  stands,  there 
arc  several  things  which  it  will  be  tueftll  to  remember. 
We  can  hardljr  rorbctr  to  quote  the  Teraee  which  are  so 
4onitAiit]v  in  nee,  bat  we  will  do  it  fVom  a  Tenhm  of  1S96, 
ia-aa  ftiiunietieal  work  :— 

Thirtla  Aain  hiih  Sepli«mh*f , 
Afifill,  Juii'-.  And  Nu\rn)lK'T, 
FabtaATM  ei;:lit  ^qiI  tnri<li«  kIoim, 
AU  ih*  i«»t  Uilitla  uid  one. 

The  oonunon  year  Ix^na  and  ends  on  the  aame  dar  of  i 
the  week ;  leap-year  ena  on  the  next  day.    Tboa  IMS,  j 

not  being  ieajwyear,  ends  on  Sunday,  m  it  bepan  :  had  it 
been  leap-year,  it  would  have  ended  on  Monday.    Many  I 
of  those  who  call  the  year  :V2  wei  k  ,  in  hardly  aware  that 
It  ii  52  weeks  and  a  day,  or  when  leap-year,  two  days. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  month  without  an  almanac,  it  is 
mj  naoAil  to  know  the  iint  dav  in  onch  month  whieh 
hue  the  ttme  wune  aetliiiiilttjof  tbeyear,  atiatlM 
Mowing  hat : — 

Itt  of  January,  October, 
2nd  of  April,  July, 
3.-d  uf  Septembert 
4th  of  June 

5th  of  February,  March,  NofOBtwr, 
6th  of  Auguitr 
7th  of  May, 

Thus  in  the  present  year  1 1 843^1  all  fhc  days  just  men- 
tioned are  8unaays.  the  same  as  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
U  these  days  oould  be  connected  bf  eooM  dtcont  dog- 
gerel, such  as  that  already  mioted.  any  one  who  remem- 
bers them  would  only  have  to  Dear  in  nund  the  name  in  the 
week  of  the  i  ly  of  the  current  year,  and  wov;l:i  thi  s 
have  a  point  to  start  from  in  every  month.  In  leap-year 
1  means  2,  2  means  8,  fco.  for  every  month  after  February. 

The  Mohammedan  year  to  one  of  twehre  lunar  months,  of 
80  and  80  daya  dtemately,  the  last  month  however  having 
10  days  in  intercalary  years.  Tn  kerp  ttie  months  to  the 
new  moons,  a  cycle  ot  thirty  yeans  la  ujied,  in  which  there 


TiiiiXKv,  p.  405,  does  very  vrell  to  determme  the  com- 
mencement,  except  that  when  the  Christian  yeaa-  con 
tains  the  commencements  of  two  Mohammedan  years, 
the  rule  will  only  give  one :  the  other  however  may 
eaaly  be  inferred.  When  the  eomparison  of  dates  h 
to  Iw  very  closie.  no  easy  rule  will  be  sufficient,  and 
recourse  roust  be  had  either  to  the  li.st  in  the  'Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,'  or  to  the  rule  and  supplementary 
tables  in  the  '  Companion  to  the  Al.nanac'  for  1830. 
The  year  1  of  the  Hegira  begins  from  July  16,  622«  and 
the  year  1260  begins  January  10,  1844.  But  ftom  and 
after  the  year  a.d.  1583  (991  of  the  Hep^ira^  the  *  Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates*  gives  two  commencements  for  every 
year  (tlic  s.  ri.n  l  twelve  days  later  than  the  first\  which 
are,  it  says,  actording  to  the  old  calendar  and  the  new 
one:  no  mention  is  made  of  this  distinction,  that  we  eta 
And,  in  the  introduction  to  that  work,  nor  in  other  eommoa 
sonraea.  Oor'NauHeal  AtmanaeP  gives  the  eommence- 
ments  according  to  the  new  calendar. 

The  unwise  attempt  made  by  the  French,  during  their 
first  Revolution,  to  alter  the  names  and  dispositions  of  the 
years  and  months,  might  now  be  quietly  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, if  it  were  not  that  many  excellent  Works  bear  the 
revolutioniiy  dates  upon  their  titJ^pagea,  and  political 
occurrences  are  IVequently  rcfferred  to  them  dunng  the 
abort  period  of  their  florescence.  The  year  1  of  this  period 
wan  made  lo  beein  September  22, 1792  ;  each  period  of  four 
years,  or  Franciad,  had  an  Olympic  or  bis&exUle  at  its  end. 
the  three  omitted  leap-yeara  of  the  Gregorian  eorrection 
were  found  by  the  same  rale  as  befbre,  relativelv  to  the 
years  ending  with  00:  and  the  4000lh  year  '.^is  to  be 
lean-year.  The  year  consisted  of  12  n)on1hs  of  30  days 
eacn,  with  five  sacred  days  at  the  end,  dedicated  to 
Virtue,  Genius,  Labour,  Opinion,  and  Reward ;  the  bi  sex- 
tile  day  being  appropriated  every  fourth  year  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  oatn  of  Uberly.  Each  mouth  had  three 
deeads.  The  months  were^ 


Vendimiaire 
Bramaire  . 
Frimaire  ♦ 
Nivoee 
Phivioie  . 
Ventoee  . 


Sept.  22 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  21 
Dee.  21 
Jan.  20 
Feb.  19 


Germinal 
Florial  . 
Prairial  .  , 
Mesitidor  , 
Fervidor  or  I 
Thermi^or  J  " 
FrucUdor 


Maich  21 
April  20 
May  20 
June  10 

JnlyU 

Aug.  18 


tftofflw 


2,  5,  7,  10,  13,  16,  18,  21,  24,  26,  29, 

of  the  cj'cle.  This  makes  a  very  good  lunar  cycle :  it  sup- 
poses 10,631  days  to  be  an  exact  number  of  lunations, 
which  it  is  within  aliout  a  hundredth  of  a  day,  giving  an 
error  of  a  day  in  2S00  yean.  Of  ooono  flie  Mohammedan 

Yvar  is  vai,'  1.  .  its  begrinninjc  retrograding  through  the  dif- 
^^rent  seasons  of  tiie  &olar  year.    Th«i  ipode  given  in 

'  Hh  ftnlus  u*  m\A  to  bare  dmiI  th*  iatMcalallm  of  9  dajri  ia  39  y  ran 


Wfrhrtack  IsAm 


The  sense  of  this  nomenclature  %vaa  exceeded  by  the  wit 
of  an  English  parody,  in  whiuh  the  winter  months  were 
cull H J  Fii'<-7y,  \\  lieezy,  Breezy;  wafoifetthil 
The  years  Were  as  luiiows : — 
Britaalac 


An  I. 
„  II. 


IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Sept  22.  1792 
1793 
1794 
1799 
1796 
1787 

vm 


An  VIII. 
,.  IX. 
„  X. 

«  XI. 

..  xir. 

n  XIIL 

«  aov. 


Sept  22,  1799 

1800 
1801 

1803 
1804 


I* 
n 
n 
It 


But  An  XIV.  did  not  live  half  ito  days;  for  on  Jan.  I, 
1806,  the  Grw)rian  calendar  wm  rtatimed,  and  the 
pubfie,  which  had  legislated  for  the  dOOOiii  year  of  to  ex> 
istence  by  name,  wore  its  cvn  livery  juit  onadajraoda 

quarter  for  every  one  of  those  years. 

YEAST,  or  FERMEXT,  a  substance  which  is  deposited 
in  an  insoluble  state  dcnng  the  fermentation  of  wine, 
beer,  and  ve^etablt:  jui  jls.  This  sub&tance,  as  is  weD 
known,  to  em^oyed  to  produce  fannent^on  in  saccharine 
solutions.  AecOfding  to  IJebig,  the  insoluble  part  of 
yeast  does  not  cause  fermentation,  for  he  states  thai  if  it 
be  '  carefully  washed  with  water,  care  being  taken  that  it 
is  always  covered  with  watoTt  the  Ncidtia  doea  not  pvodwo 
fiermentatioD.' 

Neither,  aeoording  to  the  same  authority,  does  the  so- 
luble part  of  yeast  excite  fermentation  until  it  hab  been 
allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  to  remain  some 
time  exposed  to  its  action  ;  ji'  iii  ll^is state  it  be  introduced 
into  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  produces  brisk  fermentation. 

Yeast  u  a  product  of  the  decompovtion  of  gluten,  and 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  it  gndually  dis- 
appears ;  but  when  added  to  vegetable  joiees  which  con- 
tain  gluten  as  wrM  .is  sujrar,  it  is  leprodticed  by  the  dcc-u:n 
isition  of  the  giulco,  lu  the  sami:  way  u  it  was  uiigmaily 
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According  to  Profenor  Graham,  the  BChon  of  yeast  and 
all  other  fei  nu  nth  is  Jn'.royetl  l  y  the  toaiperature  at  which 
water  boU»,  by  alcohol,  by  ticiJ^  i>aiu  of  mercury,  iiiilphu- 
roua  acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  by  aromatic  sub- 
■ttWfttt;  TOlalilc  oils,  and  particuiarly  empyreumatic  nila. 
fouik*,  ud  ft  daeoction  of  coSm;  meae  oodles  iu  some 
cases  combininf  with  ttM  iieniieRto  or  «AetiQC  thiur  de- 
composition. 

YKDO  r.TxPAS.] 

Y  KkATt KIN  OSLAW.  £Ekatmunoslaw.] 
YELL    rSaxTLANO,  Islis  or.} 
Y&LLOW..  [Cauco  Pburdio  ;  DYsnra.] 
YBfiLOW  reVBR,  a  diwMe  of  fireqaenl  oceumnce  oo 
the  jaitem  and  'vpsfem  coasts  of  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Africsi,  aud  lu  Eurupt  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Spain.    The  prevalence  of  thii  disease  in  these  f  cjui.!t:.^, 
its  great  fittaatj,  and  the  mortality  it  produces  in  navies 
taaumuti  bim  ittaacted  much  attention  towards  it  both 


ft«ni  «v«naoMati  wid  madietl  men.  This  diacaae  haa 
been  (UKtibcd  uiid«r  othtr  nusei,  todi  as  i  y  ph  us  leterodes, 
Bulam  fever,  bilious  remittin<^  fever,  vomito  ne^ro,  vomito 
prieto,  endemial  casus,  mal  di  grain,  &c.  Although  this 
disease  has  a  \  fry  dislititt  history,  and  can  be  easily  dis- 
tiiifui»hed  by  the  ma»  of  symptoms  it  presents,  yet  it  is 
tlifficult  to  give  in  a  few  words  anjrthing  like  a  satisfactory 
definition.  Dr.  Gillkrest.  one  of  the  most  reoant  writers 
on  this  subject,  gives  the  following  definition ;  m  disease 
injvhich  '  yellowness  of  the  skin,  partial  cr  Ereneral,  and 
towards  the  fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  a  black  or  dark 
brown  fluid,  are  frequent  though  by  no  means  constant 
ooeuirences.'  Such  a  definition  would  b«  of  little  use  tor 
distinguishing  the  (Useaae,  and  perhaps  after  all  it  will  be 
found  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a  modification,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  some  primary  form  of  disease  in 
which  all  fevers  originate.  It  is  certain  that  this  disease 
has  many  symptoms  in  common  with  other  feveis,  and  that 
it  assumes  the  types  of  the  MauBOiB,  «ontiiUMd,  ivinitlent, 
•nd  iatecniittciil  fiwen. 

It  has  only  been  witMn  s  oompantiTely  reeent  period 
that  tht?  di=;rasp  has  attracted  much  exclusive  attention, 
and  on  ttus  iiccNJurit  s-uuic  writers  rea:ard  this  diiteasc  as  one 
altogether  t)t  modern  origin,  and  iix  tlu-  dftte  of  its  genera- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigiiteentb  century.  But 
although  no  accurate  account  of  this  diaeawiidtattaguished 
tcom  rnier  ftven  existt^previous  to  its  ftnpeMtmce  in  the 
island  ofQttaada,  in  ITBa,  yet  there  oan  m  no  donbl  tiiat 
the  records  of  the  occurrence  of  destrvictive  fevers  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  yellow  fever  now  occurs,  refer  to  the 
sart'ie  disease. 

The  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  mostly  preceded  by  well- 
marked  premoaitny  symptoms.  For  two  or  tlvee  days 
previous  to  the  attack  there  is  a  depcessioa  of  qtirits  and 
an  unnatural  inactivity  idthout  any  tmffieient  aeeountable 
cause.  There  is  sometimes  iipusea,  with  a  creeping  chilli- 
ness, and  pains  in  Uie  loins,  back,  arms,  legs,  and  head. 
The  eyes  are  suffused,  dull,  and  heavy,  and  the  sight  is 
dim  ud  aometiince  double.  There  is  often  slight  conAi- 
■M  of  ttund  and  a  kind  of  drawsy  restlessoea.  The  appe- 
tite is  bad,  the  taste  is  perverted,  and  the  bowels  are  either 
confined  or  relaxed.  The  skin  is  iu  some  cases  i)€rma 
nently  dry.  or  there  may  be  sweating  after  slight  flushes  of 
heat,  the  puVc  varies  considerably;  it  may  be  small, 
qnidtt  tnd  imiialfer,  or  Mfl  and  AiU.  Such  symptoms  do 
oat  hiem&nttnn^Qoewtt  and  eonetiBiei  the  patient  is 
iriaed  imiDiadiately  with  a  shivering,  the  tn^ailion  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  wnn>t  symptom';  Sometimes  during 
thb  prcnuHiitory  stage  there  may  exist  a  ^-eliowncfs  of 
tt^e  eyes  and  «f  tiM  iUb,  tiid  tlw  ftvoaiitidf  of  bilious 
matter. 

The  commencement  of  the  ftibiU*  attack  mostly  takes 
place  at  night :  after  the shivtrii^,  a  state  of  general  excite 
ment  takes  place,  wbidi  sometimes  increases  to  a  very  dis* 
tressing  and  unmanageable  ex  Sent  Pains  occur  in  (h 
iiead,  in  the  eyeballs,  in  the  b<u^k  and  loins,  and  cruii^M 
in  the  gastrocnemic  muscles.  The  patient  prefers  the 
feenmbeat  position  and  lies  upon  his  back,  but  is  in  a  state 
of  fraal  restlessness,  frequently  throwing  his  arms  about, 
more  especially  above  his  head.  The  &et  is  usually 
flushed,  sometimes  of  s  crimson  hue,  and  occasionally 
swollen  so  as  to  appear  blciated  and  heavy.  Thie  eye  has 
h.  heavy  drunken  appearance,  is  injected,  swoliea,  and 
moistened  with  tears ;  the  pupil  is  generally  permanently 
dilated,  and  the  bails  seem  protnidcd    if  thty  i>««ld  start 


from  their  sockets.   The  skin  is  in  most  cases  flushed,  dry 
an  I  "  iii  inet  Uir.n  natural.    The  pulse  is  accelerated,  boi;. 
full,  and  compressible  ;  in  some  cases  however  it  i*  vm- 
usually  slow,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  skm  is 
unnaturally  cool.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  coated  witii 
a  white  mucous  paste.  Vomiting  does  not  often  ooenr  in 
this  stage    The  bowel';  are  frequently  more  or  leas  co«- 
stipated,  hui  easdy  aclnj  on.   Tlie  intellectual  functions 
are  more  or  less  lierani^td    These  symptoms  last  for  12  of 
13  hours,  when  the  second  stage  may  be  said  to  commenct:. 
The  general  excitement  now  gives  way  to  depression. 
The  oountenaaoa  booomes  deeply  expressive  of  aiude^. 
The  congested  state  of  the  eye  begins  to  yield,  and  in  its 
pliiee  a  sli^'ht  yello'.T  tinf;e  is  ub>erN  ed.    Tliis  goes  on  in- 
crcfiAing  liJl  It  extends  duwn  Inc  aJae  of  the  nose  and 
around  the  mouth.  As  the  disease  advances,  in  most  cases 
the  yellow  tinge  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  skin,  giving 
to tM  whole  body,  according  to  tha  complexion  or  tem- 
peianwnt,  various  eolouii^  ttm  &  pak  lemoa  to  deep 
orange  or  eaflhrn  eoloor.    The  ymt  beeomea  slightly 
les.senc-1  in  frequency.    The  coating  on  the  lonsrue  be- 
comes yellow,  and  this  organ  towards  its  rouL  aaid  at  tti* 
edges  and  tips  has  a  clean  and  drj'  red  appearance.  Th* 
stomach  now  becomes  irritable  and  painiul  on  preasure. 
Food  is  immediately  rejected.    There  is  a  distressing 
sensation  of  internal  heat   The  vomiting  is  sudden  and 
not  accompanied  with  any  severe  retching.   T1»e  maften 
vomited  aj  I'      nerally  ingesta  and  a  dear  fluid,  and    r  y 
sometimes  is  bile  discharged.   The  alvine  secretions  &:t 
mostly  natural.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
very  yellow.  Theta  is  frequent  sighing  of  a  d«ep  and  pro* 
longed  character.  In  mafignant  eases  tlie  breath  exhaled 
has  an  ncir!  orlmir.    Thp  intellectual  functions  are  much 
afliected,  and  Uie  ]ia'.:i nl  is  in  a  state  of  low  muttering 
delirium  or  conmtose.    Soir.etimes  petcchiv  and  miliary 
vesicles  occur  in  this  stage.   In  this  state  the  patient  ouy 
remain  from  two  to  seven  days.  The  countenance  thea 
becomca  laoia  edUapsed,  tha  ave  loses  its  full  and  promi- 
nent charaoter,  daik-eolmired  buitehes  and  petedum  oeear 
on  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  thready,  t^se 
tongue  loses  its  coating  and  becomes  bri|B;ht  red.  thirit 
becomes  urpent.  and  there  is  lastly  the  vomiting  of  a  da.ic 
and  mucous-looking  fluid  which  has  been  called  the  *  black 
vomit,*  and  has  in  Act  given  tlie  name  sometimea  to  Uw 
disaaae.  This  symptom  however  doe*  not  alwajm  oeev. 
As  death  approaches  the  exhaustion  beeome*  greater.  Urn 
respiration  is  hurried  and  noisy,  the  Kurfarn  and  e-streraitie* 
become  cold,  and  covered  with  a  general  c'liuuiuy  perspira- 
tion.   In  some  the  last  moments  are  marked  with  great 
pain  and  strong  convulaonSk  whilst  in  otbem  death  seeaM 
to  come  upon  the  patient  unawares. 

These  general  symptoms  are  by  no  means  presented  is 
every  case,  some  having  been  constantly  observed  by  or.f 
medicil  ^vr'iter,  whilst  dhershave  never vritnessed  them  si 
all.  Amongst  the  forms  w  hich  this  disease  asumes,  thnt 
are  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  pointing  out  important 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  uiscase :  these  are  called 
inflammatory,  adjniamie,  and  malignant  The  im^amt- 
rvntnrt/  occurs  in  full  plethoric  habits,  and  the  whole"  ~>t 
the  is)inptoms  indicate  u  f^reattr  amount  of  excitement 
activity,  and  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatal  tenninatioc 
sooner.  The  udi/namie  vanety  occurs  in  those  who  have 
deficient  animal  vigour.  In  this  form  of  tht  diaaaaa  the ' 
puisa  ia  alow, tha  iktn  coki  and  dam^;  no  mMamet 
appears  to  be  made  to  the  progremofthow  .aae.«addM 
pRf  it>nf  '^inks  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  The  «<»- 
ttgnant  lorm  is  the  worst  of  all.  From  the  first  the  patient 
seems  attacked  with  deatli.  All  the  symp'ums  are  lo*  \ 
from  the  twginning,  and  no  reaction  is  established.  Pri- 
sons sel^mi  recover  from  this  state,  and  nway  dia  dnaag 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  black  matter  which  is  w 
often  vomited  in  cases  ofyellow  fever  has  b^^en  the  subjf.s 
of  much  investigation.   Inemost  correct  view  u  probai»j 
that  of  Dr.  Forayce,  w  ho  considered  that  it  was  identic^ 
with  the  incrustation  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  lipo  §aaai  , 
generally  in  Tiolent  fevers,  and  that  probably  tmi  is  a 
exudation  thrown  out  fVom  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  a  \ 
even  from  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.    When  co!le>ctrJ</ 
and      en  to  iii.imals,  it  produced  riu  bad  effect  upomh-r., 
and  an  atmosphere  impregnated  \nlh  its  exhalations  J>i 
not  appnr  to  be  ii\i uncus.   Under  the  microscope  it  rti 
the  appeanmoe  of  miaute  soaies  of  smoked  mica,  bMg  oi  t 
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dirk  bro\>Ti  or  red  colour.  It  is  probably  nothinsr  more 
lhan  the  globules  oi'  blood  broken  (io  - ;:,  Inch  have  oozed 
tbnogh  ute  surikoe  of  the  mucou»  membrane,  instead  of 
tha  ordUiaij  icontioilt  ud  pobtps  under  the  influence  of 
the  Tiolent  vomitinf  .  It  muf  fircqncntly  be  inix«d  with 
bile,  but  it  doet  not  aopear  in  the  majority  of  cues  to 
have  the  ctmrLicli  r  of  bile  at  all. 

Ai  iiiM  ditticult  to  give  &  definition  of  yellow  fever,  so 
is  it  diiBcult  to  give  any  rules  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guiibed  in  individual  cases  from  other  diseases.  Its  oc- 
enninf  however  generally  in  several  individuals  nt  the 
i&me  time,  soon  leads  to  the  development  of  the  group  of 
•ymptoau  which  vre  have  described,  an  l  1  y  which  it  may 
be dutinguLihed  from  a'lit  i  iJist  a^i 

The  mortality  from  IIds  dwcase  is  always  very  coimder- 
able.  It  is  usually  much  crn  ater  at  the  commencement  of 
the  «jiidiaiie  ttMil  it  i»  at  cubaaqiMnt  periods.   In  some 
-  intUMM  an  the  eaaat  OMWirin^  finrthe  nrst  few  days  alter 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fever  have  proved  fatal.  Some- 
times however  liie  ui!>efi!ie  is  very  mild,  and  but  few  fatal 
ctses  occur.    The  mortality  is  pi m  i:illy  ;::L';ilLit  amongst 
the  Toung  and  robust,  and  this  will  }>erhapti  account  for  its 
iatality  amongst  soldiers  and  seamen.    *Aooording  to 
ToinMod,'  Mjs  Dr.  8bapt«r,  'of  161  cams  which  oc- 
eamd  at  New  Tork,  5  were  hetwixt  the  ages  of  I 
and  10;  17  betwixt  10  and  20;  40hrt'vixt  211  in  !  r]<); 
40  betwixt  30  and  40  :  36  betwixt  -«>  iind  ."*0 ;  i;>  Ijc- 
twixt  50  and  60  ;  G  betwixt  m  and  70;  2  betwixt  80 
and  90.   Of  this  number  H  onlv  were  coloured  pefsooi*  of 
irhom  three  were  blacks  and  three  mulattoes.  Of  tte 
wholr  number  50  were  feaiBlei»  the  mAttaUtjr  ainiMnt 
whom  in  comparison  with  men  wea  as  1  to  80.    Frtm  tbe 
above  table  it  appears  that  two  thir  ls  of  the  deaths  oc- 
curred between  the  ages  of  20  and  50 ;  and  that  of  the 
remainder  nearly  as  many  were  under  20  as  above  50 ; 
there  were  more' than  three  times  as  many  between  10  and 
20  as  between  1  and  10 ;  and  nearly  twice  as  many  be- 
tween 90  and  60  as  between  60  and  90.   It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  very  nearly  the  same  numbers  died  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30.  30  and  40.  40  and  5<]  '    Tlii^  fever 
uiiiv  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  places  between  40"  N.  lat. 
and  20"  8.,  and  requires  a  climate  in  which  the  mean  sum- 
mer range  is  not  less  than  75%  or  aeoording  to  some  authors 
9F.  In  nearly  all  places  wiwn  the  above  range  of  lati- 
lude,  and  having  the  above  temperature,  where  the  shores 
are  washed  by  the  sea,  dues  tbe  yellow  fever  appear  occa- 
vonally  aa  »  devtstating  peitileoea  daeimatiBKthie  pofm- 
Istion. 

Tbe  morbid  appearances  of  the  body  after  death  do  not 
tbrow«njrlk;fatoiitheiiaUuao(tbisduease.  Intbehead 
tbe  dnm  mater  is  ftaund  studded  with  dafk^eolotired  spots ; 

under  the  arachnoid  is  frequently  accumulate'!  a  yellowish 
serteity.  The  lesions  in  the  chest  are  not  remarkable.  The 
itomach  is  generally  distended  with  air,  its  mucous  sur- 
lace  is  occaaicmallv  effused  with  blood,  and  its  vessels 
tieniwnlly  gerKed  wUh  blood.  The  orifices  of  nimemu 
etaus  mav  be  seen,  fton  whieh  br  slight  nicasma  mmws  a 
fldd  whicn  appears  to  be  the  *biaek  Tonlt*  The  small 
intestines  participate  in  some  mca.^ure  in  the  lesions  of 
the  stomach.  The  liver  is  sometimes  engorged  with 
blL>od,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  and  dry.  Tha  spleen  is 
usually  increased  in  volume  and  sonened. 

In  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  much  difference  of 
pnctiee  has  prevailed,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those 
called  upon  to  treat  the  disease ;  and  unfortunately  that 
kind  of  tevldtnice  does  not  at  pn^M ut  exist  on  which  we  could 
rely  with  regard  to  the  value  of  any  particular  course  of 
treatment.  Under  these  circumstances  the  judicious  prac- 
titioaer  will  act  oa  general  prineiples*  and  treat  whatever 
eases  eon*  before  mm  aeeoiding  to  ^e  symptoms  they 
presenL  As  is  mostly  thy  in  the  treatment  of  fevers 
which  in  their  course  exliibil  both  active  and  low  symp- 
loais,  two  very  different  plans  of  treatment  have  been  re- 
commended :  the  one  antiphlogistic,  the  other  stimulant. 
Without  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  these  plans  of 
beatment,  it  may  be  stated  that  both  may  be  rendered 
MeesMty  in  difftefent  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  nia- 
jorify  of  cases  the  patient  will  hfar  blood-letlin.T  the 
commencement  of  tne  disea' ( ,  ^ii  i  fh'-A  is  the  more  earn- 
t.stly  to  be  had  recourse  1  >,  a  ,  m  ni i  st  cases  the  stomach  is 
U*o  irritable  to  bear  the  iatroduction  ol  medicines.  Blood- 
letting should  be  carried  to  the  extent  itf  producing  a 
deeidad  nffeet  on  the  qrmptoms.  As  n  general  rule^  this 


remedy  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  after  the  second  «l4f 
of  the  attack.  The  next  remedy  in  importance  is  mercury. 
Some  of  the  best  wnters  on  yellow  fever,  and  those  who 
have  had  the  largest  experience,  consider  mercury  as  their 
aheetpanofaor  in  this  disease.  It  should  be  administered  in 
doses  of  snflident  quanKty  to  alfect  speedily  the  mouth. 
Many  practitioners  who  use  this  remedy  do  not  employ 
blood-letting  as  an  ordinary  remedy,  but  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  preponderate. 
In  addition  to  these  means,  purgatives,  emeties»antimoDia]a» 
and  cold  aflhsion  have  had  their  advocates.  These  reme« 
dies  are  however  all  of  them  adapted  more  to  particular 
states  of  the  qrstem  than  to  the  disease  of  yellow  fever, 
ari  l  bliLitild  be  administered  Eur  rJii  g  as  circumstances 
ariati  wluch  may  indicate  their  iie  i  e^-,ity.  With  regard  to 
the  tonic  or  stimulant  system  a  >  .  ;^'>  tiier,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  praotiee  is  now  almost  entirely  ooodemoed  by 
British  and  American  ^^raotitioneia.  Bi  cases  where  the 
disease  assumes  a  remittent  form,  quinine  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  advantage ;  but  the  admiuisLration  of 
bark,  so  much  in  vogue  amonu-  t  the  Spanish  medical 
men,  is  now  very  generally  condemned.  Dr.  Stevens  par- 
ticularly insists  on  the  administration  of  saline  medicines 
in  yellow  fisver,  to  whioh  there  is  no  otyection,  provided 
the  stomal  will  retdn  fhem.  and  they  probably  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  system  according  to  his  theory. 

Of  all  the  questions  connected  with  yellow  fever,  per- 
haps that  \vh;i  h  regards  its  cause  has  been  discussed  with 
the  most  zeal  and  bitterness.  We  cannot  here  go  into  any 
details  of  this  diaenasion,  but  the  great  point  in  dispute 
is  the  eontagionsnem  of  this  disease.  Many  of  the  early 
WHters  on  yellow  (lever  eoncluded  that  it  was  contagious, 
and  on  this  account  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  its 
influence  are  obiigi^d  to  submit  to  the  mcnt  rigid  quaran- 
tine regulations.  But  during  the  last  twenty  years  medical 
men  ^ached  to  the  various  troops  luvd  nospitals  where 
this  disease  has  appeared  have  made  many  careful  obser- 
vations, and  the  result  is  an  increasing  conviction  of  the 
non-contagiousness  of  this  disease.  But  whilst  there  is 
much  evidence  to  prove  that  this  diaease  is  not  communi- 
cable by  any  morbific  matter  that  may  be  generated  in 
the  human  system  in  a  state  of  disease,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  in  most  cases  a  local  origin.  Many 
recent  writen  have  supposed  that  the  local  eaiue  of  this 
disease  was  to  be  found  in  the  temperature  and  otfu-r  at- 
mospheric phenomena  in  the  district  vi.sited  by  the  distase  ; 
but  this  cause  is  too  general  to  account  for  the  exceeding 
local  character  of  the  disease  in  many  instances.  Cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  inhabit  ante  or  piitienlar  parts  of 
a  town*  tha  one  side  of  a  street,  or  even  one  room  of  a 
hoitse,  have  been  atladced,  whilst  all  others  have  escaped. 
AlthouE;'h  thp  existence  of  malaria  generated  by  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  has  not  been  demon.strated,  yet 
the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  pariicular  localities  can 
be  so  well  explained  on  this  supposition,  that  the  theory 
of  the  malarious  origin  of  this  as  well  as  other  fevers  mtist 
be  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  best  exi^anation  of  the 
phewmiena  that  occur,  but  as  leading  to  nighly  benefteial 
and  important  naults  in  the  tceatnwnt  amTprevention  of 
thiii  disease. 

{Library  of  Practical  3/  / f  article  '  Yellow  Fever,' 
by  Dr.  Shapter ;  Cycloptrdm  of  Fracticai  Mtdieinet9Xtiili\^ 
*  Yellow  Fever,'  by  Dr.  Gillkrest ;  Bancroft,  Am  Eutt^  «n 
the  ditmue  ealUd  Vellmo  Fn>«r.) 

TELLOWHAMMER,  Bmbtrixa  eUrtnella,  Unn. 

Description. — MaU. — Head,  cheeks,  (Vont  of  the  neck, 
belly,  and  lower  tail-cpverts  bright  yellow ;  on  the  breast 
and  sides  reddish  spots,  which  oil  tin-  ^ides  have  a  black 
streak  in  their  centre.  Feathers  of  the  top  of  the  back 
blackish  in  the  middle  and  inclined  to  rusty  on  the  sides ; 
those  on  tbe  riunp  bright  chestnut  terminated  with  greyish  ; 
tail-feathers  hlaekish.  the  two  lateral  ones  with  a  conical 
while  spot  on  the  inner  barbs.  Iris  deep  brown,  feet 
yellowish.  In  the  M  male  the  yellow  is  more  extensive 
and  less  mingled  with  the  olive  spots  seen  on  the  haRd, 
cbeeitt,  throat,  and  abdomen  of  the  voung,  which  have  no 
yellow  on  the  head  before  the  moult,  this  last  part  being 
spotted  with  blackish  like  the  rest  of  the  p!uma;:f.  the 
ground  colour  of  which  is  yellowish  white.  Toul  length 
seven  inches. 

Female  smaller  than  the  male.  Yellow  of  the  head, 
throat,  and  neck  more  numerously  marked  with  the  brown 
and  oUve  qwts  with  which  those  parti  are  sprinkled.  On 
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Um  mbIm  of  the  breut-festhers  and  of  thoM  Of  the  sides 
■ad  loww  tait«Ofuts  a  loogitudiiM)  brown  qpot;  yoUow 
of  Um  alidoaien  pole. 

Varijsliet.— Some  parts  of  the  body  sprinkled  with 
white  fealhere.  Entirely  v, lute,  or  yeilowuh-white.  Wings 
and  tail  ol^en  pure  whitt'. 

Qeographical  Distribution. — Denmark ,  Norway,  Sweden, 
in  •hort,  throughout  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean,  Eng- 
land, Wales.  Scotland,  ud  Itdand  (naidont),^  Orkney  ood 
Shetland  (visitor). 

Pt  nnant  quotes  the  Bruant  of  Belon  {VHistoira  d/;  la 
Xaliire  Ut-s  (Jyseaux,  p.  366)  as  this  species,  and  the  de- 
scription seems  to  warrant  the  quotation.  Belon  considers 
the  bint  to  be  the  Ayfl^c  (An(hua)  of  Aristotle  (Hf«<. 
Jural.,  ix.  1)i  uul  Toauurln  that  the  Cheeki  of  hit  time  did 
not  call  it  by  ttie  antient  aj^pcilation  in  their  tongue,  but 
by  the  Latin  name  Floi  ia,  'CHr  ils  ont  est*  dominez  par 
ies  Latins,  dont  ils  ont  retenu  telle  diction.'  It  is  the 
Bruattt  of  the  French  generally ;  Serramolte  and  Zivolo  dt 
testa  gialla  of  the  Italians ;  and,  according  to  the  Por- 
trail*  iTOjfteaux,  HortoktHOt  Clta,  Meglianna,  Verzerot, 
Faitriztt,  and  Spaiarda  of  the  same  people.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Gronitig  and  Go/*/)'«A  of  the  Swedes  :  Golanmmer, 
Ammering,  and  Goldammmng  oi  the  Germans  ;  Geel- 
Ger*/ of  the  Netherlanders ;  Voit,  Yellow  Yuldnii.  VcI/dw 
Yotcley,  and  Yellow  Yeldrock  of  the  modern  British ;  and 
UwotVelen  of  the  antient  Britkh. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  a  species  clowly  rescmbhng 
this  in  the  tints  of  its  plumage  inhabits  Japan ;  but  that  it 
is  specifically  characterized  by  a  shorter  and  lounded  tail, 
and  by  a  small  black  mask  which  encircles  the  bill  of  llw. 
male.  For  tUs  epeeie*  M.  Temminck  prapoMS  tfae  name 
of  EmbmM  fienunata. 

Habii*,  AWmA  of  Bmberixm  cArAiellii.— The  fsod  of 
the  Yellowhammer  consists  of  grain.eeed8,  and  in>p(  ts,  and 
in  winter  it  joins  the  flocks  of  |freenfinehe,s  chaffinches, 
and  other  congregators  in  the  fields  and  farm-yards.  In  the 
summer  the  notes  of  the  male,  so  tamiliar  to  every  tra- 
veller, 01W  repeated  five  or  ux  times  and  two  others,  the 
last  drawn  out,  ring  almost  inr.easantljr  from  the  road<side 
hedge.  Sometimes  the  form  of  enunciatin)^  this  strain  is 
slightly  changed;  thus,  tin;  cow-boys,  according  to  Mr. 
Main,  hear  in  the  Yeilowhammer's  song  the  following 
words:—  * 

'AUHteWtof  bTMa.boliMtkMM.' 

The  nest,  which  is  ordinarily  made  on  or  very  neir  the 

grovind,  Weltered  by  a  bush,  in  the  tangled  eras*  of  a  hedge 
or  ditch,  is  framed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair  well  interwoven. 
The  bird  breeds  late.  The  four  or  five  pale  purplish  white 
em  are  streaked  or  veined  and  speckled  with  dark  red- 
dish-brown, and  the  male  takes  his  turn  upon  them.  The 
brood  is  generally  out  and  about  early  in  June. 

Tiiese  btitis  aie  caught  and  tatted  lor  the  table  with  the 
Ortolan  in  Italy,  whence  probably  one  of  the  Italian 
names  above  noticed. 


'In  Scotland,'  says  the  author  of  'The  Darker  Snpcr 
atitiuiM*  of  that  countiy,  *  the  jreUowbammer  haa  boen  «o» 
sidered  myitieal  ftora  three  diope  of  the  blood  oTSilaa  it 

its  body,  but  farther  explanation  is  unknown.' 

In  the  'Portraits  d'Oyseaux'  the  following  quatrain  u 
panted  under  the  eat : — 

'  Non  uiu  nbon  Bnmt  <•  lalaaoaml: 
Au  tol  rt  chaal  awti  MOilila  J«  btaii% 
l«elimi  tauttaay  slbBkwteinlMi 
fcsmamillikyyiraiilM* 

The  last  linos  allude  to  the  supposed  enmity  between 
the  bird  and  the  horse,  which  Belon  thus  states  in  his  old 
French  :  — '  II  a  haine  avec  le  cheval :  lequel  tl  dechasse 
de  son  pasturage  de  1  herbe»de  laqueUeil  se  noitmat  auiai. 
II  fait  quelque  voix  qui  eit  eoimne  eelle  du  eheva) :  per- 

?uoy  volant  contre  le  cheval.  il  I'espouente,  et  le  fait  fuir. 
I  n'a  guere  bonne  veue  :  et  par  ce  il  est  qvielquefois  \nk 
du  chevRl,  sil  le  trouve  au  depourueu.' 

YELLOW  RIVER,  called  ^by  the  Chinese  Hoang- 
ho,  iy  one  of  the  largest  rivers  fn  Asia,  and  the  second  m 
magnitude  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  drains  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  Proper,  a  small  portion  of  Mongulia. 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Tangut  The  Hoane-ho  origin  a' t» 
in  the  high  snow-covered  mountains  which  fill  up  th« 
greatest  p&itof  the  southern  districts  of  the  last -mentioned 
country  [Tanout,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  32],  at  a  distance  of  12S0 
miles  Rom  its  mouth  fn  a  straifrht  fine.  But  as  there  is 
perhaps  no  river  on  the  srlobe  w  hich  changes  so  frequenMy 
the  direction  of  its  course,  anti  m;ikes  sucti  larjie  bend*.  .  * 
course  is  computed  by  Ritter  to  exceed  24t*)  ^miles, 
amounting  nearly  to  double  the  distance  between  its 
source  aiid  moutn.  The  ruuntriea  drained  by  the  Hoang- 
I  ho  cover  an  area  of  74.000  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of 
the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-Viang,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  lyin!?  west  of  a  line  drawn 
Irum  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  em- 
l)o\ichuie  of  the  river  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

The  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  have  never  been  viaitcd  by 
any  European,  and  are  imperfMly  known  even  in  China. 
The  antient  Chinese  geographers,  like  those  of  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  could  not  comi)rehend  that  a 
large  river  could  be  lost  in  a  hike  which  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  They  therefore  imagined  that  the 
Tarim  River,  w  .t.uh  is  lost  in  Lake  Lop  Nor  [l^iait  Shah 
Nanlo.  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  dM].  conatittttcd  the  upper  coarse 
of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  the  true 
sources  of  this  river  by  a  subterraneous  channel.  %Vhtr« 
Ilie-<e  true  Mniu  eiwere  situated  was  not  exactly  knowa, 
until  the  empi  Mil  K  a!>!ai,ol  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  sent  some  per- 
sons to  discover  and  to  eiplore  the  country  somQndinf 
them.  According  to  the  report  made  by  these  person*.  , 
the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  are  found  In  a  depression  be- 
tween the  ranees  ot  the  Bayan  Khaia  Mountains  on  the 
south  and  the  Kuen-luen  range  on  the  north.  In  this  de- 
prvs-sion  more  than  100  springs  are  stated  to  riao  from 
a  level  plain  about  40  miles  In  circumference.  Tbe 
great  number  of  springs  has  converted  the  plain  into  a 
swamp,  and  seen  fioni  an  eminence  the  spiings  resemble 
the  stars  of  the  sky.  Hence  this  tract  is  called  bv  th* 
Mongols,  Hotun  Nor,  or  Star  I^ke,  and  by  the  Chlr.e-f 
Sing-su-hai,  or  'the  sea  overspread  with  >1ars."  The  waur 
brought  up  by  these  spiings  unites  at  a  short  distance  :n 
two  lakes,  called  Ala-nor  by  the  Mongols.  This  Ak- 
nor  b  theieftm  to  bo  oowridered  as  the  true  source  of  the 
Hoansr-ho. 

Upper  Cnune.— The  Ala-nor  lies  in  35°  2^  N.  lat.  aad 
between  9G'  and  97"  E.  lone.  The  river  isantngfirom  the 
lake  on  the  east  is  called  Tshi-ping-ho  (the  river  with  tkt 
red  banks),  and  aRer  having  oeen  joined  three  trilo- 
laries  it  falls  into  the  Alpine  lake  0!ing-hai,  trom  which  ' 
issues  under  the  name  of  Hoang-ho.  Its  cour>f  tti::^ 
o]>po>ed  by  the  immense  rocky  nia>se>  of  the  Kui'n-lutc,  i 
the  river  runs  for  more  than  30  miles  southward,  when  it 
resumes  its  eastern  course  and  continues  in  that  directica 
for  about  160  miles.  To  avoid  the  high  mountains  of  thr 
Bayan  Khara  range,  which  stand  in  its  way,  the  Hoansr-hc 
turns  witli  a  bold  sweep  f(  the  west,  as  if  it  were  return:.!  , 
to  Its  sources  and  flows  in  thai  direction  about  120  mile* 
surrounding  on  three  sides  the  eastern  extremity  of  thi 
Kuen-luen  Mountains.  Rut  the  wide-spread  moantai> 
masses  of  the  same  system  oppose  its  course  fkrtber  to  ths 
wett,  and  it  tuna  by  degrees  to  the  nocth-ooat  and  ea<:  | 
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antU  it  leaves  the  mountain  region  on  arriving  in  Prupt^r 
China  at  the  town  of  Lant-tt>hcou,  having  run  trom  its  lai>t 
gKat  turning  to  this  place  about  fiSO  miJM.  Its  upper 
eoune  lies  entirely  in  Tangut,  and  extendi  to  about  700 

mile*?.  On  both  of  its  banks  the  mountains  rise  vrith 
a  iteep  and  frequently  precipitous  acclivity  beyond  the 
snow-line,  and  the  \Tillcy  in  which  tb«  river  runs  is -very 
aaiTow,  in  many  places  i>o  much  w  that  there  remains  not 
a  level  wide  enough  for  a  road.  No  towm  are  found  in 
this  region,  «ul  the  few  inhabitants  are  Mvefe  tribes 
living  on  the  priAk^e  of  their  herds,  which  consist  mostly  of 
iheep  and  yacks.  They  ^ther  also  the  true  rhubarb-root, 
winch  grows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  near  the 
place*  covered  witii  eternal  snow. 

Middle  Course. — Below  Lant-tsheou  the  Hoang-ho  turns 
with  a  sharp  bend  northward,  and  flows  in  that  direction, 
with  some  deviation  to  the  eastward,  through  five  degrees 
of  latitude.  Its  course  in  this  direction  probably  does  not 
fall  short  of  430  miles.  When  the  river  has  jjassed  41" 
N.  lat.  it  meets  the  ran^e  of  the  In-shan  Mountains,  by 
wh'ch  its  course  is  turned  to  the  east.  After  flowing  near 
41'  N.  1st. about  180  miles  eastward^  the  mountains  border- 
mg  on  China  Ihopvr  on  the  north  Ofimae  its  progress  in 
that  direction,  and  it  turns  to  the  south  and  r\in>  through 
that  inountain-repion  a  space  of  about  620  miles  (seven 
decrees  of  latitude)  until  it  enters  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  China  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Hoai  ho  or  Wei- 
ho.    Us  middle  course  amounts  to  about  113U  miks. 

Where  the  Uoang-ho  issues  flrom  the  narrow  valleys  which 
its  z^Mid  current  nas  scooped  out  in  the  snow-covered 
rocky  Basses  of  Tan^ut,  and  at  the  place  where  it  begins 
to  now  in  a  wid«r  valley,  about  lUO  miles  above  I^nt- 
tshcou,  the  fortress  Tsy-tshy-kuan  is  built.  The  valley 
which  extends  from  this  place  to  Lant-tsheou  and  hence 
north  and  north-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thian-shni 
'36*  SO*  N.  lat.)  is  compared  by  Pater  Martini,  a  native  of 
Tyrol,  with  the  valley  of  the  Inn  River  at  Innspruck,  which 
shows  that  the  nver  has  Iclt  behind  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  raounlain-regnon,  but  is  still  travelling  the 
.  Dwer  part  of  it.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  especially  above 
Laat-tdieou,  the  vohime  of  its  waters  isgrea^  inuvased  by 
several  terge  alllaents,  among  which  the  fimang-tahu.  or 
Tai-tung-ho,  orisrinafinti  in  the  Nanshan,  flows  to  it  from 
the  north-wcMt,  and  appears  to  have  a  course  of  more  tlmn 
400  miles. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Thian-shui  the  mountains  on  the 
•est  of  the  river  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  hilly 
iMioD,  in  which  tracts  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land  are 
intermixed  with  sandv  hills.  Proceeding  farther  north 
the  extent  of  the  fertile  grounds  decreases  until,  opposite 
the  town  of  Ning-hia  [Tanout.  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  31  J,  it  is 
replaced  by  the  Steppe  of  the  Ordoa,  a  desert  whose  sur- 
face is  mostly  covered  with  ssnd-hiUs,  destitute  of  wood« 
and  neartv  of  vegetstion.  but  in  the  nameraos  deprearions 
between  them  arc  extensive  meadows  and  pasture-prounds, 
intermixed  with  tracts  covered  with  thick  bushes,  the 
haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals.  Few  and  limited  tracts 
of  this  country  are  cultivated,  but  the  Tshoros  Mongols 
mih  their  mtwetrous  herds  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

Bsninsula  •amooded  by  the  most  northern  bend  of  the 
oang-ho.   On  the  west  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tou  n  of  Ning-hia,  is  a  mountain-ran g:e  called  IIolan<^ Shan, 
which  however  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  probably 
not  to  more  than  from  3000  to  4000  feel  above  the  surface 
of  the  river,  and  is  stated  not  to  exceed  3  or  4  miles  in 
width.    Its  eastern  deelhrity  i*  wtrgnnm  with  forests. 
The  tract  of  country  between  the  HoTane  Shan  and  the 
rivet  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  well  cultivated,  its  soil, 
liiou^h  sandy,  being  rendered  fertile  by  numerous  canal - 
whicVi  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  nver.    But  this  fertility 
iecreasesin  proceeding  northward,  and  disappears  entirely 
vhen  the  tvw  passes  40"  N.  Jat.  In  these  parts  Kttter 
;  >iae«s  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  Gobi,  or  Great  Desert, 
and  the  river  at  its  most  northern  course  runs  in  a  valley 
greatly  depressed  below  the  surface  of  that  extensive  table- 
land, t>ut  it  docs  not  appear  that  it  has  a  bottom  along  its 
bed,  nor  that  anv  tract  cuntiguous  to  it  is  cultivated.  The 
4>f  the  Oooi  being  crowned  bj  uninterrupted  rocky 
masses,  which  are  Icnown  liyttie  name  of  In4han,the  river 
IS  compelled  to  nm  eastward  until  it  arrives  at  tlie  nomer- 
ouM    l  an^jes  which  traverse  Northern  China  east  of  the 
Hoang-ho,  and  are  otiseta  of  the  Khing-klum Mountains  of 


Mongolia.  [Mongolia,  vol.  xv.,  p.  328.]  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  a  course  of  more  than  5i)U  miles  iron 
the  mouth  of  the  lliian-shuito  the  place  where  the  Uoaitf* 
ho  bends  towards  the  south,  not  a  smgle  river  above  tM 
size  of  a  rivulet  increases  Its  volume  of  water,  and  this  fact 
more  than  any  other  indical«s  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  country  whu  h  extends  along  this  part  of  its  course. 

\Vht:ie  the  Hoang-ho  flows  southwaird  its  course  is  ven 
imnerfectly  known,  as  it  has  been  seen  by  the  Jesoiia 
onJ/  at  a  few  places,  where  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
it  Below  the  month  of  the  river  Tartjhuen  (40"  iXf 
N.  lat.  it ■  width  amounts  to  about  80U  feel,  and  larther 
down,  ill  i'aote-tsheou,  it  is  Iroiu  120  i  to  1400  leel  acjoas, 
and  so  rapid,  that  the  nnpenai  court  required  three  day* 
to  pasa,  though  great  prcpaiations  had  been  previousljr 
made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  observed  that  at  this  part  the 
current  can  only  be  stemmed  by  vessels  when  thev  hax^  a 
strong  wind  in  their  favour,  and  that  it  cannot  be' used  as 
a  regular  means  of  water-communication.  Farther  down, 
at  Lung-men  (,the  throat  ot  dragon),  the  bed  Of  the  nver 
was  oti^ioally  narrowed  by  projecting  highlodUi  and  also 
at  some  other  places,  but  the  rodu  have  betn  removed  bj 
art  and  the  bed  of  the  river  thus  widened.  This  proves 
that  the  lowest  part  of  its  middle  course  is  used  as  a  navi- 
gable channel.  In  these  parts  but  the  place  is  not  more 
exactly  indicated,  are  cataracts  or  rapids,  wiiicli  by  the 
Jesuits  are  compared  to  those  of  the  Nile.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  high  ranges  he  in  such  a  direction  that  th^ 
traverse  the  bed  of  the  river  obliquely,  and  hence  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  its  eoaiie  in  this  region  forms  short  and 
abrupt  bends  in  the  form  of  a  zigzag,  but  the  maps  do 
not  indicate  them  clearly.  The  number  of  rivers  which 
tall  into  tile  Hoang-ho  i»  very  great,  but  most  of  them  of 
moderate  size,  except  the  Feo-ho,  wliich  joins  it  below 
Lung-men,  and  the  Lu-lio,  whose  month  is  at  no  creat  dis> 
tanee  alrave  that  of  the  WeY-ho  or  Hoai-ho.  'Ilicse  two 
rivers  run  about  230  miles.  The  country  on  both  sides  ol 
the  river  IS  cover»jd  with  a  succession  of  niountain-runge* 
and  valleys.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  but 
not  above  the  snow-line,  and  40iilai»  nmy  metallic  ores 
and  other  minerals,  among  whieih  eotls  are  named.  Tbs 
valleys  are  generally  very  wide  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing every  kind  ol  gram  which  d('  ?  tifit  require  a  great 
degree  of  heat,  for  this  region  experiences  severe  cofd  in 
wintt-r. 

Lower  Courte. — The  lower  course  of  the  Hoang-lu>  begins 
at  the  sharp  bend  where  at  the  confluence  of  mt  WeT-ho 
it  turns  suddenly  eastward  and  enters  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  China.  Ihe  general  course  of  the  river  is  to  the 
e  si  ::i  toils  mouth,  a  distance  exceeding 650  miles.  It  is, 
as  It  V*  ere,  the  continuation  of  its  affluent  the  Wei'-ho.  which 
also  runs  in  that  direction,  and  joins  the  river  where  it 
begins  to  flow  eastward.  The  We!>ho  is  the  laisest  sod 
most  important  of  the  aflluents  of  the  Hoang^.  Us 
course  probably  does  not  fail  short  of  400  miles.  It  rises 
in  the  extensive  mountain-masses  which  lie  on  the  boun- 
dar}--line  of  Ctiina  Proper,  between  34^  and  30"*  N.  lat.  and 
liJ£'  and  103"  K.  long.,  and  are  considered  as  the  northern 
part  of  the  Yun-liag  Mountains,  and  Us  brther  branches 
are  found  where  the  JPe4iny  or  Northern  nn|e  is  dctaobad 
tnm  the  great  mountam-maas  and  extends  eaatwani 
For  about  rnr  half  of  its  courw  the  WeV-ho  flows  througha 
narrow  valley  between  steep  and  high  mountains,  and  we 
know  nothing  more  of  it ;  at  Pao-ki  it  enters  a  large  valley, 
which  widens  considerably  in  proceeding  farther  east:  but 
at  the  plsce  where  the  river  joins  the  Hoang-ho  it  is  sbtit 
in  tqr  two  mountainnridged,  one  advancing  from  the 
north-east  into  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the 
i/.hiT  being  an  oftset  of  the  Pe-ling  Mountains,  and 
approactung  close  to  the  waters  edge.  The  mountain- 
pass  thus  formed  by  these  two  ridges  und  traversed  by 
the  Hoang-ho  is  called  Thnng-kuao,  and  is  fiunous  in  tlw 
history  of  China.  The  valley  of  the  Wel^io  most  be  of  great 
extent,  and  of  uncommon  fertility,  as  the  largest  of  itsto'vns, 
Si-ngan-foo,  more  than  once  lias  been  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  even  many  centuries  after  the  court  had  left  it, 
this  place  was  compared  by  the  .lesuitswith  Peking  in  size. 
From  this  town  downwards  the  nver  certainly  is  navigable, 
but  we  do  not  know  Imw  &a  upward  its  navigabUtty  extends. 
The  great  road  leading  tVom  Peking  to  the  loutiiem  pro- 
vinces, especif'1'3' 'r  Su-tchu-an  and  Yun-nan,  lies  thr-r  rh 
the  lower  pait  of  Uiis  valley;  and  irom  Paoki  il  'ead^ 
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tnuthivaid  over  the  Pe-ling  rancc  by  a  nio\intain  road, 
which,  lor  the  diffieultieit  it  presenU,  and  the  m  t  and  labour 
with  which  thejr  hsve  been  overcome,  does  nut  appear  to 
he  inferior  to  the  road  over  the  Simoloa  in  Switzerland. 
This  road  leads  to  Mian-kian,  on  the  Han-kiansc,  and 
thence  over  a  less  mountainous  reefion  toTshung-tu-tbo. 

After  the  Hoane-ho  has  left  liie  pass  of  Thung-kian,  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Northern  China ;  but  not  imme- 
dhteljr  the  low  land,  as  for  more  than  190  miles  its  course 
lies  through  a  hillr  country,  which  extends  eastward  to  the 
TTin  ith  of  the  Lu-ho.  Along:  the  river  however  is  a  low 
tract,  which  grows  wider  in  proceeding  eastward  ;  and  ita 
tK>ij,  which  is  formed  of  alluvium,  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  hills  also,  having  generally  not  very  steep 
dflcliTitiei^  have  been  mibjected  to  cultivation  by  means  of 
temeo.  BMmiog  been  umtA  bv  the  Lu-ho.  which  liver 
RIM  in  flie  aune  direotion  as  the  Hoang-ho  about  200 
miles,  the  great  river  passfs  into  the  lowlands.  At  this 
place,  according  to  historical  records,  the  Hoang-ho 
in  former  times  divided  into  two  brancli*-,  i  f  which  the 
northern  ran  to  the  north-east  aod  north,  aud  fell  into  the 
Gulf  of  Petcheli.  This  arm  aMOB  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  and  to  have  been  ym  ontdi  mvigated ;  but 
at  some  later  period  it  became  unfit  far  mivigiktion,  like 
the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile.  Wc  do  not  know  when  nor 
under  what  circuiustaates  this  happened.  It  is  however 
certain  that  on  the  northern  side  oi  tlie  river,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-ho  and  the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo,  morasses 
whJeh  are  so  extensive  that  they  eaa  only  be  tra- 
versed in  several  days.  In  these  swampy  grounds  origi- 
nates a  river,  called  Wei-ho,  wluch  runs  northward,  and 
whose  waters  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  arc  used  to 
feed  the  Great  Canal.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  Wei-ho 
is  the  mtient  chaaiMl  of  the  northern  bnoch  of  the 
Hoang-ho. 

At  present  Uie  Hbang^w  nnis  in  one  ditnnel  eastward, 

and  near  the  town  of  Kai-fonsj-foo  it  borders  on  a  very  low 
and  flat  country,  which  is  exposed  to  occasional  over- 
flovvini^s,  which  in  China  are  more  feared  than  w  ar.  plague, 
and  famine.  As  the  adjacent  country  is  very  low,  it  was 
•t  an  early  period  considered  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  the  inundations  by  dikes,  built  of  quarried  granite, 
of  great  btrength.  These  dikes  extend  about  100  miles 
along  the  s(  u^Im  iri  banks  of  the  nver.  This  had  tin.  rfl'i  .t, 
which  has  also  been  experienced  in  the  Po  and  the  Rhine, 
ofiaiMng  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  even  when  the 
liver  Is  low,  its  auriace  is  considerably  above  the  adjacent 
plun.  This  plain,  whose  acnl  is  exdnsively  formed  by 
alluvial  detritus,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  covered 
with  almost  innumerable  villages  and  towns.  When 
therefore  the  river,  beitiij  unusually  swollen,  breaks  through 
the  dikes,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  immense ;  and  as 
the  country  subject  to  such  inundations^  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Banow,  is  equal  in  area  to  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  trutii  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  emperor 
Khien-long  to  Lord  Macartney,  that  the  Hoans;-ho  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  cares  of  povemnient, 
may  be  understood  in  it.s  full  force.  Besides  the  regular 
expenses  for  maintaining  the  dikes  in  repair,  which  annually 
amount  to  more  than  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  govern- 
ment is  always  anxious  to  contrive  some  means  of  averting 
the  calamities  of  inundations.  The  emperors  Khangi  and 
Khien-lonc  especially  have  done  much  towards  that 
object.  In  the  reign  of  tiie  ki^t-meutiuned  monarch  a 
large  eanal  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  too 
gmt  aeeomulation  of  water  in  the  Hoao{p>ho.  This  new 
eanal  iMffins  at  Y-fong-hieo,  in  the  provinee  of  Honan, 
and  extends  in  :\  -south-eastern  direction  to  an  arm  of  Lnke 
Hung-tseu-im  i_lia  signifies  lake).  This  canal  is  nearly 
1(X)  miles  long,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  general  suriace  of  the  nver  by  about  70  feet. 
Large  tracts  of  land  which  formerly  were  always  under 
water  have  been  laid  dry  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

Abouf  70  miiea  above  Its  mouth  the  Hoang^o  receives 
&  great  supp.y  of  water  by  the  channel  by  which  I^jike 
Hung-tseu-hu  discharges  its  water*.  This  lake  receives 
not  only  the  waters  brought  from  the  Hoanp-ho  by  the 
New  Canal,  but  also  those  of  the  river  Hoai-ho.  I'he 
numerous  rivers  which  unite  with  the  Hoai-ho  drain  the 
axtemive  country  which  extends  between  the  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-tse-kianz,  and  most  of  them  rise  in  the  most 
eastern  offiwt  of  the  Pe-iing  range,  which  is  known  bf 


the  name  ol  .Mu-linc,  ami  divides  the  ;)ro\ uu-e  Hoc.i" 
from  Hupe.  The  two  largest  branches  are  tmlled  Yucbm 
and  Huai-ho,  and  when  the  first  named,  which  rises  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  Lu-ho.  is  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  the  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  400 
m;!i  -.  The  country  drained  by  t!ii^  river  is  flat,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  leas  fertile  than  other  portions  of  the  great 
plain.  Ashort  distance  below  the  place  where  the  chanm  1 
of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu  unites  with  the  Hoang-ho  are  the 
two  entrances  of  the  Great  Ckuial,  which  are  lined  with 
quays,  built  of  large  square  pieces  of  granite  and  marble, 
and  are  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  Chinese  who  navi- 
icatc  the  canal  consider  the  p;i^-.i;;e  r,l  tli  li.er  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the  current, 
which  frequently  oanieathe  Darges  far  below  the  opposite 
entmnoe.  We  have  no  aieeount  at  all  respecting  the 
ooune  of  flie  Hoang4io  between  the  canal  and  its  em* 
bouchure  in  the  Hoang-hai  or  Yellow  Sea. 

(Du  Halde's  Desrnption  GeografJiique,  Jluioriqtic, 
Chrouolo^ique,  iSc  de  i Empire  dc  la  Chine;  Staunton'i 
Auth^niic  Account  nf  Lord  Macartnet/'t  Embasty  /o 
China ;  Barrow's  Travel*  in  China ;  Ellis,  Journal  qjf  the 
Proceedings  qf  the  late  Embatty  to  C%tMa  Lord  Am- 
herst ;  Awl's  Narrative  qf  a  Journey  ui  th$  bUrior  ^ 
China;  K\a.i)TolK!i  Mmuires  rekUift  A  tAtie;  Rittefs 
Erdkttnde  v<»i  Asie/4,  vol.  i.  and  iii.) 

YELLOWSTONE  RIVKR.  [Mjaswipn  BiTuu] 

YEMEN.  [Arabu.] 

YENESEI.   [Altai;  Siberia.} 

YENISEISK.  [SiBKHu.] 

YENITE  ijlraitt',  Ltt^vritf,  occurs  massive  and  crystal- 
hired.  Primi^.i  V  1  rtn  a  right  rhombic  piism.  Cleavai^e 
parallel  to  the  long  diagonal ;  the  latvial  taces  of  the 
prism usaaJ^hmgitadinally  striated.  Fracture  indistinct. 
nnevcQf  cr  n^eiitetly  eonehoidai.  Haidnew  5*5  to  6 ; 
Brittle.  Colour  black,  with  a  shade  of  brawn  or  gvacn; 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  inperfiectllf  metallic  Opafar. 
Specific  gravity  3-994. 

MaisitftVanettff! — .Amorphous,  structure  columnar,  com- 
pact. Before  the  blowppe  on  charcoal  it  melts  easily  and 
without  effervescence  into  an  opaque  black  glass,  which  is 
magnetic:  by  pla.ss  of  borax  a  yellowish  green  almott 
opaouc  glass  is  obtained.  When  heated  in  rauiialic  acid, 
a  gelatinous        of  silica  remains. 

Pound  chiefly  in  the  Island  of  Elba  at  Hio  la  Marina 
and  Cape  Calamita,  in  crystals  of  considerable  si>«  ;  it  hss 
been  discovered  also  at  Kupperbeig  ia  Silesia*  at  Fttsanm 
in  Norway,  in  Siberia,  and  Norfli  America. 

This  sulistance,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
iron,  has  been  several  times  analyzed ;  the  results  do  not 
greatly  differ:  the  annexed  an  those  obtained  by  Stro- 
meyef  :— 

SUiea  .... 

Lime  .... 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  nangaaeee 

Alumina  .      .      •  . 

Watar  .... 


13-779 
52-542 

1-587 
0614 


YEO,  river.  [SoMEiisKT^mRK.] 

YEOMAN.  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY.  Of  the  va- 
rious derivations  attributed  to  the  word  yeoman — jung 
man,  young  man;  jemand.  any  one;  gemein,  common; 
goodman — perhaps  *  gemein '  oj  *  common '  is  the  most 
probable.   A  yeoman  is  at  the  head  of  the  classes  beneath 

f gentlemen;  he  is  in  legal  understanding  a  probu5  t\ 
egalis  homo,  who  may  dispend  of  his  own  freehold  40" 
yearly.    Ia  an  antient  statute  (20  Ric  II..  c.  2,  1326)  tihwy 
Vadlez  appellet  jromen')  are  prohibitedi  in  oommoa 


with  all  other  persons  under  the  rank  of  an  esquire,  i 
wearing  anv  lord's  livery  unlem  they  ibnn  part  of  tbt 

lord's  household  ;  and  F(\'tp-=rTie  c.  29  ,  who  wrote  some- 
what more  thai\  half  a  century  alter  the  pa.s»ing  of  that 
Act,  says  that  then  rhj  yeomen  i  valecti  ;  who  can  spend 
out  of  ttieir  patrimony  tiOO  skutes  a  year,  a  sum  e(|osl 
according  to  some  computations,  to  130/.  llw  term  ve^- 
man  is  used  in  inferior  oflioes  about  tlie  palaea:  and  tMt 
is  a  body  piard  called  the  yeomen  of  the  long  a  gutfi 
established  by  Henry  VII.,  and  by  some  writers  cunsidewi 
the  first  approach  towards  a  standing  airoy,  which  attest 
the  long  vpon  state  oecanom.  It  consuds  cf  100  maa 
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iMbited  in  the  costume  of  the  sixteeotb  century,  and 
eommandMl  by  a  captain  and  other  officers.  The  vulgar 
mMie  of  b«cf-«aters,  by  which  they  are  known,  is  a  cor- 
luption  orbuffetiers,  from  their  Ir.v.-ing;  been  ■tfctionedin 
ilate  banquets  at  the  buffet  or  sideboa^. 

Durine  the  lon^  war  con&equent  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  wbiUt  this  coantrjr  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
there  wai  emboffied  in  aJmost  everj  county  a  mounted 
force  under  the  name  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  was 
subject  to  the  same  regulations,  when  on  service,  as  the 
militia,  and  consisted  of  volunteers,  if  v  !  ^  m  a  large  pro- 
portion were  gentlemen  or  wealthy  iarmers ;  they  were 
mounted  and  in  most  respects  equipped  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ;  but  they  received  pay  whilst  in  actual  aenriee^  and 
there  was  some  imell  allowance  made  by  the  crown  towards 
the  regimental  expenses,  such  as  the  permanent  pay  of 
non-commissioned  officers.  They  were  commanded  by  the 
loid-heutenant  of  the  county*  WOO  giautod  comouMiioiW  to 
the  subaltern  officers. 

The  first  act  for  embodying  corps  of  volunteers  was 
pasaed  in  the  spring  of  1794  (34  Geo.  III.,  c.  31).  It 
enacts  that  all  perMMis  who  may  during  the  war  then 
rairine  voluntarily  enrol  themselves  under  ofRccrs  holding 
coinmiJiilons  lor  that  purpose  Ironi  the  kintr  or  from  the 
lu  iiieiiants  of  counties,  hliall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pay 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  «ame  dii>cipline  by  courts  mar- 
tial 00llipo3>ed  of  volunteer  officers,  as  troojps  of  the  line,  if 
on  being  called  upon  by  the  king  in  case  of  actual  invasion 
or  appearance  of  invasion  they  ^all  march  out  of  their  own 
counties  or  a-ssemble  within  it  to  repel  such  invasion;  ov 
II  they  shall  march  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  of  the 
lieutenant  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  suppress  riots  or 
tumults  within  it  or  the  aiyacent  counties.  The  Act 
axempts  volunteers  fi-om  the  militia;  it  gives  power  to 
mojpstrates  to  billet  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
drummers  on  tavern  keepers  ;  and  grants  to  commis&ioned 
officers  a  right  to  half-pay,  and  to  non-commiisioned 
ofiiceu  the  benefit  of  Chelsea  Hospital  if  they  are  disabled 
when  on  actual  service. 

In  the  year  1798  another  Aet  was  peaaed  (38  Geo.  III., 
e.  51),  1o  fturilitate  the  tndniiw  or  volunteer  corps  of 
cavalry,  who  are  called  in  the  title  to  the  Act,  though  not 
in  the  body. 'yeoraaniy  eavalrv."  It  authorizes  the  billet- 
insj  of  the  privates  when  called  out  to  be  trained,  and  it 
exempts  from  taxation  the  hordes  used  in  the  service. 
Aitt  r  the  short  peace  in  1802,  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding Acts  were  renewed  Geo.  IIL»  e.  66).  and  the 
exisrenee  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry  (called  by  this 
Aft  for  the  first  time 'yeomanry  cavalry')  was  revived  or 
rnntiniied.  without  reference,  as  in  the  previous  statutes,  to 
'  :  e  !hen  existing  war. 

Of  late  years,  although  many  of  these  yeomanry 
refciroenta  itlll  exist,  they  are  rather  maintained  for  the 
purpOM  of  annaement  aad  good  fellowship,  than  for  any 
P tactical  service;  the  necessary  awkwardness  of  the  men 
arui  h  i-,  :  in  military  evolutions,  and  their  want  of  that 
teniptf  and  self-control  which  distinguish  Britiid)  troops  of 
tlie  line,  make  it  dangerous  to  employ  them  for  the  quell- 
ing of  disturbaneea,  and  this  the  more  because  they  are 
probably  themselves  strongly  excited  by  the  local  questions 
out  of  which  the  disturbances  ari»e.  Thus  in  the  year 
1819,  when  a  vast  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  it  was 
dispersed  by  the  yeomanry  of  that  district  with  |^eat,  aad, 
as  most  men  deemed,  needless  carnage. 

According  to  a  Parliamentuy  Retnio,  there  were,  in 
1836,  338  tioops  of  yeomaniy  esvaliyf  hicludinx  1135 
olBoen  and  18,120  men,  at  a  cost  of  about  JOOJOM.  a 
year  to  the  nation.    In  1B3R  the  number  of  troops  was 
reduced  to  iili.  and  the  privates  to  13,594.    Between  the 
years  1816  and  1838  the  average  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Yeomanry  corp^  wa:^  128,000/. ;  the  greatest 
coat  It^tag  tt  the  yi  us  1S20,  1821.  and  1822.  when  the 
■onnal  average  exceeded  192.000/.  rMiunA.1 
YEOVIL.  (SoicnsmBiRB.] 
YRSO  [Japan.] 
YKiLA.\D.  [Shktland.I 
YEW.  [Taxus.] 
YEZD.    [Pbhsia,  xviii..  475.J 

YOGA  (from  the  Saiucrit  radical,  yuj, '  to  join'y  means 
the  oonplete  abstraction  (imm  all  worl%  objects,  by  which 
the  ffinaa  asoetics  hope  to  attain  final  emancipation  from 
further  migrations,  and  union  with  the  univers  il  bpi  it 
( I^tramStma).  It  chiefly  consists  in  a  continual  medita- 
P.  C  No.  1708. 


Hon  on  the  aaored  moaemfHable  Orr.  v.the  mystic  name 
of  the  deity),  profound  contemplation  of  the  divine  excels 
lence,  and  vatious  acts  of  self-denial.  The  horrible  tortures 
which  Ihe  Vogi/i  commit  on  themselves  nn  .m  1]  l-  n  rvn, 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here.  It  may  however 
be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Yoga  is  often  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  eight  magical  properties 
of  power,  viz.  t^^hiinking  into  a  minute  form  to  which 
everything  is  pervious  {An'ima);  or  enlarging  to  a 
gigantic  body  {Afahima) ;  or  assuming  levity  (Laghima), 
rising  a  simbeam  to  the  solar  orlj ;  or  pos.sessing  un- 

limited reach  of  organs  {Praptt),  as  touchmg  the  moon 
with  the  tip  of  a  finder;  or  unbearable  weight  {Garimtl, 
for  instance,  sinking  into  the  earth  as  easily  as  in  water) ; 
dominion  over  all  beings  (IMtnm) ;  (keuitjr  of  changing 
the  course  of  nature  (f'frV/Mvtm; ;  ability  to  accomplish 
everything  deshtid  P rakdintf am  i.  Consequently  a  Vogt, 
imagined  to  have  acquired  such  facultief.,  is  to  vulgar  ap- 
prehension a  sorcerer,  aod  is  so  represented  in  many  a 
drama  and  popular  tale.  In  the  PurSn'as  and  other  WOnCS, 
Yoga  veiy  ollen  means  magic  or  the  art  of  deluding. 

roga  IS  also  the  name  of  a  bianeh  of  the  Binkhya  school 
of  philosophy,  for  an  account  of  which  see  SaaficBlt  Lair* 

OVAGK  \Sl>  LlTEUATVRK. 

YONNE.  a  department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  department  of  Aube.  on  the  east  by 
the  department  of  cote  d'Or.  on  the  south  by  the  depart- 
ment of  NiftvrSb  on  the  west  by  that  of  Loitet,  and  on  the 
north-wMt  by  that  of  Seine  et  Mame.  The  department 
,  between  47* 20' and  4fr24'N.  laf.,  and  between  2*  55' 
and  4"  20^  E.  long.  The  form  nf  the  dep'ajlnieiit  is 
irregular;  its  greatest  dimension  or  length  is  from  the 
banK  of  the  Yonne  at  Villeneuve-la-Guiard,  above  Moo- 
tereau-fault-Yonne,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  junction  of 
the  three  departments  of  Yonne,  Nidvre,  and  Cute  d  Or  in 
the  south-east,  82  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right 
aniiles  to  the  length  is  ftom  the  border  of  the  department 
of  Aube  near  ISeuvy  to  the  junction  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Yonne,  Ni^vre,  and  Loiret,  53  miles.  The  area 
of  the  denartment  is  estimated  at  2821sauare  miles,  being 
oondderably  larger  than  the  average  of  the  French  depart- 
ments, and  larger  than  any  English  county  except  York- 
shire. The  population  m  1826  was  342,116;  in  1831, 
352,487;  and  in  1836.  35.5,237.  showing  an  increase  in  the 
last  five  years  of  2750,  or  about  0  8  per  cent,  and  giving 
126  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population 
it  is  eonaiderably  below  the  average  of  (be  departments, 
and  in  density  of  population  still  llmher  below  the  average. 
Auxerre,  the  capital,  is  88  miles  in  a  direr'  line  s  omh- 
ca.st  from  the  barriers  of  Paris,  or  100  miles  by  the  road 
through  Melon,  Mootei«an4kult-yoDfw,  PoDt-iur>Toiiot, 
S«ns,  and  Juigny. 

The  department  has  no  mountains;  but  it  has  in  many 
parti  an  undulating  surface ;  the  highest  «onnd  is  toward 
the  south-western  comer,  where  the  low  hills  which  aepa* 
rate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  cross  the 
department.  The  country  about  Avallon  is  comprehended 
in  the  granitic  district  ot  Morvan  ;  the  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment south-east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cosne  on  the  Loire, 
by  Auxerre,  toward  Troyes,  is  occupied  by  the  oolitio  and 
other  formations  which  intervene  between  the  cretaceous 
and  the  new  red-sandstone  groups,  and  the  part  of  the 
department  which  is  north-west  of  such  line  is  occupied  by 
the  cretaceous  formations  which  surround  the  ehatic-basin 
of  Paris.  Iron-ore  is  obtained ;  freestone,  sandstone, 
and  stone  suitable  for  lithography  are  quarried ;  and  gun- 
flints,  and  red  md  yellow  ochre,  are  procured.  A  mine  of 
lead  and  silver  was  worked  in  the  middle  ages  near 
Avallon:  the  working  was  resumed  in  the  last  century, 
but  was  soon  al)rii:di;iu'd. 

Hie  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Seine.  Some  parts  along  the  western  border  are 
drained  by  the  Loiiy ;  and  by  the  Ooanne,  the  Ueiy,  tha 
Bes,  and  tiie  Lnnain,  all  orthem  small  aflnents  of  the 
Loing;  the  ccnfraJ  and  eastern  parts  are  drained  by  the 
Yonne :  by  the  Cure,  the  Serein,  the  Arman^on,  the 
Tholiiu,  the  Vnn,  and  the  Vannes,  feeders  of  the  Yonne  ; 
and  by  the  Yoisin  (with  its  affluent  the  Cousin),  and  the 
Armuet,  fliedeia  rcqNotivaly  of  tha  Gate  and  0» 
Armaneon* 

The  toing  and  its  feeder  the  Ooanne  rise  in  the  sonth- 

west  part  of  the  department,  and  have  a  north  western 
course  into  the  adiacent  department  of  Loiret,  in  which 
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Ihelr  Junction  lakes  place.  TIjc  other  feeders  of  the  lx)in<r 
iMvt^  Li  lly  their  kuurcfi* fcod  the  uppCT  part  of  tbeir  course 
jn  this  dfjiaitiiu'iit. 

The  Yoiine  rises  in  the  department  of  Ni^vre.  near 
Chitteau-t;fainon ;  and  Hows  north-north-weit  bv  CMttiui- 
Chinon,  Morceaux.  Tannay,and  C)am^ej,into  the  dcpart- 
nietit  of  Yiintie.  It^  ldi.ix'  tttroti<(h  thi*  department  is  on 
(he  wliole  ii,Ml!!-m>itli  we-.t  :   it  passes  Coulanpes, 

ChStel-lc-Uensoy,  M,)iny-le-( 'hiUciii,  (  'aviint  (ju-.t  alwve 
which  it  receives  the  Cure  on  iht  iitjht  bank),  Auxerrp, 
Joisrny  i between  these  towns  it  jeccives  the  Serein  and  the 
Aiin&iifon,  both  on  the  right  bank):  and  iuat  below  Joigmy 
it  receives  the  Tholon  and  Vrin,  botii  on  jne  left  bank),  St. 
Julien,Villeneuve-le-Uoy,  Sens  (near  which  it  receives  the 
Vannes  on  the  right  bank,  Pont-sur-Yonne.  and  Ville- 
neuve-la-Guiard.  Below  Villeneuve-)a-nuurd  it  quits  the 
department  and  enters  that  of  Seine  et  Marne,  thiuugh 
which  it  flows  a  short  distance  west -north-west  to  Monte- 
reati-fanlt-Yonne,  where  it  unites  with  the  Seine.  It^ 
whole  c  ourse  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  miles,  namely, 
about  50  in  tlie  department  of  Ni^vie.  about  fiH  in  that  of 
Yonne,  and  6  in  thai  of  Seine  et  Marne.  The  river  is  em- 
ployed for  floating  timber  from  near  its  source  :  at  Chim/'cy 
the  limber  is  formed  into  traios  or  rafUs  and  floated  down 
toAiiterre.  AtAuxcrre  the  navigation  and 
extends  for  about  CO  mne«,  the  greater  par!  of  it  in  this 
depaitineul.  Tiie  official  statement  gives  the  iuivi!j:atioii 
of  the  river  in  lliis  depart  ineut  at  (>i  miies. 

Ttie  Cure  risen  m  the  department  of  Niivre,  and  flows 
norih-north-wcskt  into  the  department  of  Yonne,  and  by  St. 
More  and  Vermanton  into  the  river  Yonne:  its  whole 
couite  may  be  estimated  at  above  80  milca,  about  half  of 
which  is  in  thi^  department.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber. 
The  Voisin,  which  joins  the  Cure,  and  its  feeder  the 
Cousin,  both  rise  in  tlie  (lepa;tinL'Ut  of  Cole  d  Or.  and  flow 
north-west ;  the  length  of  the  Voisin  is  about  'M  miles,  and 
of  the  Cousin  about  14.  The  Serein  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote  d'Or,  and  flows  north>north-west  into  the  de* 
partment  of  Yonne.  where  its  course  is  at  flrst  in  the  same 
dueetion,  but  al^erwards  i!  bi  nds  more  towards  the  west : 
it  passes  Montreal,  L'Isle,  Nuyers,  Chablia,  Ligny-!e- 
Chttel.and  Seigneley.  and  (alls  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole 
eoutse  is  more  than  SO  oiiies,  about  tno4hirds  of  it  in  this 
dejMirlment. 

The  Arman^on  rises  in  the  department  of  CCte  d'Or, 
and  flows  north-north-west  by  Semur  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  through  which  it  flows  north-wist 
by  Nuits,  Raviires,  Ancy-le  Fiane.  Tanlay,  Tonnenc, 
Epineuil.andDannemoine  ;  then  \vt:'>t\vnid  bySt.  Florentin 
and  Briinon  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  92 miles,  about  96  in  the  department  of 
Cote  d'Or,  and  56  in  that  of  Yonne.  The  Armancc  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  department  of  Aube  ;  its  length  is  about  27 
miles,  only  6  or  7  of  which  are  in  the  department  of 
Yonne.  Both  the  Arroan^on  and  its  feeders,  including  the 
Armauce,  are  used  for  floating  timber ;  below  the  junction 
Of  the  Armance  the  timber  is  formed  into  rafts  or  trains. 
The  Tholon  Is  17  miles  lonir,  the  Vrtn  17  miles,  and  the 

Vannes  .iljouf  2fi  :  llic  last  rises  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
and  flows  westward,  passing  Villeneuve-rArchevSque, 
Folksy,  and  Chigy ;  it  ia  used,  aaitell  aa  Uie  Vfin,  for  float- 
ing timber. 

M.  Millin  {Voyage  dans  let  D(p.  du  Midi  de  la  France., 
ch  xii.)  thus  describes  the  manner  of  sending  timber  down 
these  streams: — 'One  is  particularly  pleased  to  see  pass 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  birtfs  fliirht  those  hnic:  und  naridw 
rafts  called  "trains,"  which  convey  to  Pans  a  considerable 
part  of  the  wood  neces.>iary  for  the  consumption  of  that 
flreat  city.  This  wood  is  cut  in  the  forest,  made  into  logs 
for  the  ore,  or  squared  for  timber.  The  wood  for  this  !a.st 
purpose  is  conveyed  in  carriages  to  the  bank  of  the  rivei 
and  put  into  boats.  The  Togs  are  marked  with  the  pro- 
])rieloi  s  nia;k,  taken  to  tin-  htt  cc  ^treaIn^  which  flow  into 
the  Yunite.  av.d  ilirowa  ludibctuiiinately  in.  Persons  Hie 
appointed  along  the  hanks  of  these  streams  to  watch  that 
the  logs  pursue  their  course.  The  Cure,  the  Amaneon,  and 
the  Vannes  are  the  rivers  which  brini^  down  this  Boating 
wood.  At  their  cntfall  the  logs  are  stopped,  and  the  per- 
■ons  employed  distintrui.>h  by  the  mark  those  which  belong 
10  each  prupnetor.    [Ik  logs,  tied  together  with  tw  ii;-.,  an- 

iilaced  on  hollow  vessels  or  floats  ranged  at  intervals,  and 
brm  "trains,"  each  guided  by  tliicc  men.  to  Paris.  The.*e 
bold  pUota  akiliulljr  follow  'the  wiodinga  of  the  banks, 


avoid  the  shoals,  with  which  they  arc  well  acquainted,  and 
exhit)it  their  (juii  ksiLxt  ti  chie-s  and  all  their  skill  in  shixi'- 
ing  the  biidge.'*.  through  whu-h  I  hey  pass  a*  juick  as  lip'  i- 
ning:  the  head  of  the  train  s  scarcely  seen,  w  hen  in  an 
inatant  it  is  already  far  off.  A^soon  as  the  train  arrives 
at  the  trtwrfs  at  Pana,  men  plunee  into  the  water  up  to  i  he 
middle,  pull  it  to  pieces,  and  pile  the  l;;<;rs  in  the  wood- 
yard.  However,  a  sudden  rising  of  the  waters  or  a  ha.-vl 
IVost  suiiu'tiines  ocra.sion-;  terrible  disasters  :  >oiTiL-ti mt  - al?(S 
in  a  forget tul  moment  the  frail  construction  is  allowed  le 
get  out  of  its  coui^e,  the  train  strikes  against  tht  pier  of  a 
bridge,  breaks,  and  the  ^vater  is  covered  with  the  wrecks, 
which  are  picked  up  by  a  crowd  of  people,  but  wttiioat  the 
proprietor  bdiig  able  to  recover  more  than  a  verf  amall 
part.* 

There  are  two  navigable  canals  in  the  department,  named 
from  the  provinces  through  which  they  pass.  The  Canal 
de  Bourgogne  connects  the  river  system  of  the  Seine  with 
that  of  the  RhOne.  It  commences  in  the  Yonne.  and  passes 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arman9on  chiefly  on  the  right  or 
nnrth-east  bank  of  that  river,  then  up  the  valley  of  the 
Brenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Arman^on,  ana,  crossing  the  hills 
which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Seme  from  that  of  the 
Rhftne,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ouche  till  it  terminates  ia 
the  SaAne  at  St.  Jean«de-Lonie.  The  summit-level  is  •* 
Ponilly  in  the  department  of  C'te  d'Or,  ?o  that  all  the  part 
of  the  canal  which  is  in  this  dipaitnunt  (of  Yonne. 
offieially  staled  at  91, (',38  m.-tresfal<  '  ."7  n.  Ie8\is  on  the 
sideof  'tlie  descent  from  the  sumniit-icvel  to  the  Yonne: 
this  descent  is  of  311  mitres  (about  1020  feet>.  aiid  is 
effected  by  115  locks.  Thia  canal  was  projected  bv  Henri 
rV..  but  was  not  commenced  till  1775  ;  and  if  fiiii^bed  (of 
which  we  have  no  certain  information^  has  been  com- 
pleted only  within  a  very  few  years.  The  Carnal  tin  Nivcr- 
nais,  called  also  Canal  de  Coloncelle,  commenct-s  i:i  the 
Ixtire  at  Decize,  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  21  mile* 
above  Nevers,  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Avron.  in- 
cluding part  of  the  course  of  that  river  in  its  line  ;  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  summit-level  [nearly  2.^  miles  loni?; 
is  carried  by  a  tunnel,  nearly  half  a  mile  h  ti^'.  under  the 
mountain  of  Coloncelle.  From  the  summit-level  the  caru-J 
descends  to  the  commencement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Yonne  at  Aoxerre.  a  considerable  part  of  the  cour&e  of  that 
river  above  Anxerre  being  comprenendcd  in  it.  That  m-i 
of  t!.e  canal  which  bcloi  i;-  to  this  department,  incluoinif 
all  the  incur])orated  pail  of  the  course  of  the  Yonne,  k 
officially  slated  at  :13  miles.  What  pro<rress  lias  been  made 
in  the  w  orks  of  this  caoitl  we  have  no  means  of  knowini;. 
The  descent  from  the  summit-level  towards  the  Loire  -.viU 
be  effected  by  2B  locks;  that  towards  the  Yonne  byGI 
locks. 

The  nnmher  of  Routes  'Roya?c=;,  or  sjovernment  roads,  on 
January  1,  is:f7.  w;!s  six.  h,i\ing  an  aggregate  length  of 
;f2G  miles,  of  winch  27-  miles  were  in  good  repair,  Slmi'ts 
in  bad  repair,  and  20  miles  unflnislied.  The  principti 
roads  are  those  iVom  Paris  to  Lyon  by  Auxerre  and  by  DijoQ, 
both  of  which  are  of  the  flrst  class.'  The  road  by  Auaerrc 
which  is  the  principal,  enters  the  departflnient  on  the  nortV 
east  side  tu  ar  Vilieneuve-la-Guiard,  and  follows  the  valKy 
of  the  Yonne,  paaoing  by  Pont-sur-Yonne,  where  it  cros>e» 
the  Yonne  from  the  leit  bank  to  the  right :  then  by  S^ns. 
Villeneuvc-le-Roy,  .loigny.  where  it  recrosses  the  Y'onne  to 
the  left  bank,  Auxerre,  where  it  en  s>es  the  Yonne  a  th-rd 
time,  and  by  Vermanton  into  the  department  of  C&te  d'Or. 
It  fonneriy  pas»ed  through  Avallon,  but  a  short  cot  has 
been  made,  t>y  which  that  town  is  avoided.  The  ro*i 
through  Dijoii  brandies  uti  to  the  left  from  the  road  ty 
Auxerre  at  Joignv,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  .\rmanrv  n, 
patting  throu^  &riAnon,  St.  Florentin,  Daanemoine,  £pi- 
neui),  Tonnerra,  Ancy'Ie*Franc,  and  Nuits,  into  the  de- 
partment of  Cote  d'Or. 

Roads  lead  from  Auxerre  west-south-west  by  Toucy  ari 
St.  Fartreau  to  Bonny  on  the  Loire,  in  the  department  ./ 
Nievre;  south  to  Clam^cy,  Nevers,  and  Moulios;  a-iii 
noith-north-ea-t  by  SL  Florentin  and  Neuvy  to  Troy  e*  »:;d 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame.  A  road  leads  from  Sens  eastward 
TVMssy  aad  Villenenve-rArehev^nue  to  Tnnes;  fice 
Tonnerre  eastward  by  Tanlay  to  rf),''dil!on-sur-Seiait ;  aod 
from  Avallon  westward  by  Vezelay  to  Clatu.'  ,  . 
I     The  depnifniental  roads  had,  rn  .tariMaiy   1,  ]>^?7.  »3 

1 aggregate  length  of  miles, 213  miles  in  good  repair.  14 
miles  out  of  repair,  and  '.38  miles  unfinished.  The  by-roaJi 
and  lanes  were  reported  at  the  same  time  to  have  »  knfA 
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of  1S,OOC  tnilefi  a  itstement  appuently  too  high  to  be 
eorrect. 

In  its  means  of  cotnmunioatMm  tllii  4tp«itiMilt  wu 
ttated  bv  Dupin,  in  1827.  to  be  on  the  whole  ooniideimbly 

above  the  average  of  France  ;  but  its  pre-eminence  was 
rather  in  its  means  of  water-coromunicatjon  than  in  it« 
roadi,  in  \vhIch,uipiM>portioiitoits«iw»  itVM  wttMr  below 
the  average. 

The  urea  of  the  department  comprehends  in  round  num- 
bers about  1,800,000  ureai  of  which  about  five-eif^hths, 
or  from  1,100,000  to  1,150,000  teres  are  under  the  plouffh. 

The  produce  in  wheat  is  considerably  below  the  average  of 
France  ;  maize  is  not  ^uwu  at  all,  u\d  buckwheat  is  giown 
very  little ;  but  in  other  kinds  of  ^rain,  oats,  rye,  roa.slin, 
or  wheat  and  rye  mixed,  and  especially  in  barlejr.  the  de- 
partment far  exceeds  the  aTera^e.  The  ouUivation  of 
potatoes  is  le^  than  the  average  of  the  departments.  On 
the  whole  the  prodiution  in  grain  is  greater  than  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department,  and  above  1000  quarters  of 
oata  and  700  quarters  of  bread-corn  are  exported  to  other 
deMitiMnts. 

Tht  gnm  lands  amount  to  OMtfly  804100  acres,  the  com- 
mona  nd  ofiier  open  paaturca  to  48,000.  The  department 

l)elow  the  average  in  the  quantity  of  horned  cattle  bred, 
and  especially  in  tne  number  of  sheep.  In  the  number  of 
horses  it  i»  also  l)elosv  the  average,  hut  not  so  farMowaa 
in  the  number  either  ot  horned  cattle  or  sheep. 

The  vineyards  comprehend  above  90,000  acres,  and  in 
the  extent  of  theaa  and  in  the  auentjty  of  wine  produced 
the  department  very  fiur  exceeds  the  average ;  wine  is  in 
fact  the  stuple  prodtvrtion  of  the  ctepartment.  The  growth, 
jn  prupitrUon  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  wa.s  estimated 
to  exceed  the  average  of  the  departments  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one.  A  great  quantity  is  sent  to  Paris  and  to 
the  departraenta  lower  down  the  Seine.  The  wines  are 
known  t)y  the  general  designation  of  *  vins  de  Basse  Bour- 
giigiic,'  or  '  Lower  Burgundy  wines."  Some  of  them  are  in 
high  repute:  tlie  red  wines  of  Diiikimjii  i  i  or  Danemoine, 
Tonnerre.  and  Auxerre  are  of  the  fir*t  class ;  and  those  of 
Cuvi'e,  Clairion,  Boivin,  Migrenne,  Judas,  Pied-de-Rat, 
Hosoir,  Quitanl*  Sjiineuil,  Jranor,  and  Coulaoges-Ja-Vi- 
nauie,  of  the  second  daia.  Of  toe  wlute  wines  thoae  of 
Tonnerre  and  Chahlts  are  of  the  first  class;  and  th'^'^p  oi 
Miily,  Maligny,  Ponu  hy,  Chuhe,  Kiey,  and  Fontenay,  ad 
nt  ar  t  'tialilis,  are  of  the  second  class.  Besides  these  there 
U  a  great  quantity  of  wine  of  somewhat  lalerior  character. 

The  orchards  and  gardens  occupy  nearly  15,000  acres, 
•od  the  woodlands  above  afiOyOOO  acies.  In  the  extent  of 
woodland  the  department  far  exceeds  the  average,  and 
the  exportation  of  timbi  r  nn;!  firewood,  and  the  nianulac- 
tiire  and  cxpurtaiiun  of  cnarcoal,  are  important  branches 
of  industry.  A  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  Paris  in 
these  articles  comes  from  this  dcpaitmcnt :  and  the  de- 
niaod  for  the  iron  work^  and  glaas-houses  of  the  depart- 
ment is  supplied.  The  iron-works  were,  in  1834.  only  five 
in  number;  they  comprehended  four  furnaces  for  making 
pig-iron  and  ten  forges  for  the  nianul'acture  of  wrought- 
iron.  Charcoal  was  uacd  t>imultiineously  or  alternately 
wit  h  other  fuel,  as  coal,  coke,  turf,  or  wood. 

Hie  depaitment  is  diTided  into  five  anondiaiementa  as 
followi  >— 
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Total  2S21 

In  the  arrondissetnent  of  Auxerre  aie  the  following 
towns: — Auxene,  population  in  1826,  12,348;  in  1831, 
1 1,439  (of  whom  10,989  were  in  the  town  itself);  in  ia36, 
11.5715,  on  the  Yonne  [AmcnRx]!  Ii«ey,  Chivant,  St. 
Prix  or  St.  Biix  or  .St.  Bris,  population  1710  for  the  town, 
or  1^48  for  the  comtnmie,  Mailly-le-ChSteau  and  C'ou- 
j.-iPffee-sur-Yonne,  on  the  Yonne;  Vermanton,  population 
2386  for  the  town,  or  2830  lor  the  whole  commune,  Chablis, 
population  2532  for  the  town,  or  2565  Cor  the  wbole  oom- 
mune,  Ligny-le-Chfitel  and  Seigneley;  OB  or  near  the 
Serein  ;  St.  Florentin,  population  2130  fi>r  the  town,  or 


la-Vineuae,  Charentenay,  Toucy,  Quanne,  and  St.  Saaveor, 
in  that  part  of  the  arrondissement  whioh  lies  weit  of  the 
Yonne.  Iraoey  ia  known  for  the  wines  produced  in  the 
neighhoorhood.  Cravant  has  some  historical  intciest  as 
the  scene  of  a  severe  battle  in  142:1.  during  the  attempt  of 
the  Enelish  under  Henry  V.  and  VI.  to  conquer  France. 
The  lordship  of  St.  Brix  or  St.  Prix  belonged  to  Louvois, 
the  well  known  minister  of  Louia  XIV.,  and  be  and  tia 
descendants  attenipted  in  vain  to  eatabliah  mennfiotttnB 
in  the  ^aoe«  Wine  of  second  quality  grows  in  tlie  hnttom 
in  which  the  town  stands.  At  Coulanges-sur-Vouut  Irni'.e 
ia  carried  ni  iii  i  iml  wine:  there  are  tliree  yearly  fairs. 
Al  Veriuanlon  tracie  is  earned  on  in  firewood  ana  wine, 
and  there  are  eleven  yearly  fiiirs.  Chablis  has  trade  ia 
the  excellent  white  wine  produced  in  its  vineyards :  there 
are  seven  fain  in  the  vear.  NearChablia  ere  the  tmoes  ef 
a  Roman  tonA  from  Autissiodonim.  now  Anxrrrc,  to  An- 
domatunum  or  Lingones,  now  Langres.  Ligny-le-Chl5fel 
and  Seigneley  have  productive  vineyards,  and  at  Seii:;  .i  l.iy 
some  trade  in  wool  and  some  manufatsturesof  woollen  yarn 
and  coarse  woollen  oloth,  blankets,  and  serge,  are  carried 
on :  there  are  aeve*  yearly  fiuie.  At  8t.  ^orentia,  an  ill 
laid  oat  bat  on  the  whole  handsome  town,  are  sevstel  ten> 
ynrris :  trade  is  carried  on  in  r  rn,  hemp,  firewood,  and 
cliaicual:  there  are  seven  yiaiiy  fairs.  The  town  stands 
on  a  hill:  the  fine  lofty  Goihic  church  has  some  antient 
stained  gleas  of  great  beauty,  and  there  are  an  antient 
publie  fountain  of  Gothic  dcai;D  and  two  pleasant  public 
walla.  The  Canal  de  Bourgogne  is  earrieid  over  the  Ar- 
mance,  near  this  town,  by  a  beautiftil  aqoednot  bridge. 
The  Normans  were  defeated  near  St.  Florentin,  a.d.  888, 
fiy  Richard,  duke  of  Hourgngne,  sumamed  Le  Justicier. 
St.  Florentin  wa.s  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Imperialists  m 
1633.  Coulanges-la-Vmeuse  is  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
from  which  its  distinctive  epithet  is  derived.  Toucy  has 
productive  vineyards  round  it,  and  some  mahnfactures  of 
woollen  yam  and  coarse  linsey-wolsey  and  of  leather  are 
carried  on :  there  is  a  large  weekly  cattle-market.  0t. 
Sauveur,  distinguished  from  other  places  so  called  hf  the 
designation  of  St.  Sauveur-en-Piiisaye,  is  in  flM  Mnow 
valley  of  the  Loing,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  near  ila 
aonree.  The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  wood  and  wine : 
there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  On  the  banks  of  the  Cure, 
i.i  ar  the  .south-eastern  border  of  this  arrondissement.  are 
tr.u  i,i  ittos  of  Arcy,  whic!)  have  been  populnrly  lepufed  to 
be  atjove  a  mile  long ;  but  those  acquainted  with  the  lo- 
cality do  not  estimate  them  at  much  more  than  half  a  mile 
or  five  fiirlonn,  and  tbey  are  periMps  not  so  loDg  as  that 
They  comprehend  a  sneoesaion  of  eavems  eommunieatlnr 
by  narrow  passages  so  low  that  tliev  can  only  be  traversed 
by  creeping  on  the  ground.  They  are  roofed  by  stalac- 
tites of  various  famw,  and  in  OM  of  them  is  a  pool  of  uft* 
known  depth. 

In  the  anondiaaement  of  Avallon  are  the  following 
towns Avallon,  population  in  1828,  S261 ;  in  1831,  OOOl 
for  the  town,  or  B660  for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1888, 
5309,  near  the  Voisin  [Avallon]  ;  V#«elay  and  St.  More, 
on  or  near  the  Cure;  Chfltel-le-Censoy  on  the  Yonne; 
Montreal  and  L'Isle,  on  the  Serein ;  and  Joux-la-Ville,  in  the 
country  between  the  Cure  and  the  Serein.  V^selay  is  an 
old  and  ill-built  town,  antiently  fortified ;  it  la  Qn  a  hill  not 
far  from  the  lell  bank  of  the  Cure,  and  is  surrounded  bv 
vineyards,  which  produce  tolerably  good  wine.  The  church 
is  a  singularly  constnicted  building;  it  consists  of  two 
part&:  the  first  part,  into  which  the  three  outer  doors  open, 
IS  about  70  feet  long,  and  is  called  * leglise  des  Cat jchu- 
m^es,'  *  the  Oitecbamenal'  ehoreh ;'  the  second  part,  with 
which  the  first  part  eoramnnieatee  by  fliree  other  mon,  is 
called  Ma  grande  fglise,'  'the  great  church,"  and  is  about 
213  feet  long:  one  of  the  doors,  termed  by  Malte  Biun 
'  t!ie  middle  door.'  apparently  the  middle  of  the  three  com- 
municating t>etwcen  the  two  parts  of  the  church,  is  orna- 
mented with  rich  sculpture,  including  among  other  figures 
an  antient  zodiac.  The  choir  of  the  ohuich  is  very  fine, 
and  is  70  feet  high.  V^zelay  is  rieh  in  Mstorieal  reeollee- 
tions.  At  a  council  held  here  a.d.  1145,  the  .second  cru- 
sade was  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  and  Louis  VII.  of 
France  and  many  of  his  nobles  took  the  cros.s.  In  the 
third  cmsaUe,  Philippe  Auguste,  of  France,  and  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion,  of  England,  united  their  forces  l|t  Vteelay, 
to  the  number  of  IflO.OOO  warriors.  It  was  occupied  for 
some  time  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  eentury :  Tneedon  Bern  was  bom  in  the  town 
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TIm  townnnen  canyon  tnd«  in  mm)  Mid  wood:  there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  mineral -waters  and  brine- 
iprings  near  the  town.  Chfitel-le-Censoy  has  some  iron- 
works. Mont.t^al  had  antiently  a  castle,  which  waa  for 
aome  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Brunehaut,  and,  as  li  is 
Mtd,  of  Francois  or  Francis  I.  The  neighbourhood  pro- 
dueas  aone  tolmbly  good  win*.  There  are  five  fiun  in 
the  y«v.  Joux>1»>Vii]«  Im  fbor  yearly  ftan  tut  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  and  staves. 

In  the  a  lon  liisement  of  Joieny  are  the  foIlowinEf 
towns: — J<i;.:riy,  population  in  1826,5263;  in  1831,  t7(X) 
for  the  tovfn,  or  5037  for  the  whole  commune;  in  183t», 
5494,  on  the  Yonne;  St.  Julien  and  V'lllencnve-le-Roy, 
population  3784  (or  tlM  town,  or  ^66  for  the  whole  oom- 
mune,  on  the  Yonne ;  BriCnon,  population  9W4  for  the 
town,  or  '25Gn  for  the  whole  cormT.un  c.  nea:  the  Armanfon  ; 
St.  Fargeaii,  population  151u  ioi  tht;  tea,  ur  2132  for  the 
whole  commune^  and  Blencau,  on  the  Loing  ;  St.  Benoist 
and  Chamy,  on  the  Ouanne  ;  Tonnerre,  un  a  sipall  affluent 
of  the  same  river ;  and  Dixmont  and  CeriBierSiin  the  coun- 
tiy  on  the  rii^  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Joigny  was  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  i^^es  called  Jorhnacom  ;  and  its  origin 
and  name  are  said  bv  some  to  be  derived  from  Jovinus,  a 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  (3aiil  in  the  reigns  of 
Julian,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian  I.  It  had  a  strong  l•<l^tie  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  county.  The 
town  stands  on  the  ilope  of  a  hnl,  rising  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge ;  along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  extends  a  broad  and  elevated  quay,  fronting  which 
is  a  handsome  cavalry  barrack.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates ;  the  streets 
are  very  steciv  narrow^  and  winding,  and  are  lined  for  the 
most  part  witti  wretehed  honeei,  among  which  are  nungled 
a  tew  of  better  construction.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  a  f)ne  chSteau  or  castle,  the  wmdows  and  ter- 
races of  which  I  [i]i;i.!i:  J  beautiful  prospect.  Near  it  is 
the  church,  tne  fine  vaulted  roof  of  wtucti,  although  mu- 
tilated, is  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  has  two  faubourgs 
or  suburb* :  one  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  opposite 
mde  of  the  Yomie.  The  town  haa  aome  aubordioate  ju- 
dicial and  fiscal  offices,  two  hospitnll^  a  communal  school, 
a  large  aiarket-))lace,  anJ  a  Uieatre,  Tlie  townsmen  trade 
in  oak-bark,  wo  J,  <  1  ;-m  lal,  casks,  hoops,  wine,  which  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gooa  quality,  brandy, 
and  vinegar;  there  are  brandy-distiDeries,  tan-yards,  and 
ttlooyardt  i  whitinc  ia  made.  There  are  four  yearly  fiuia 
for  com.  cattle,  enareon),  easka,  and  hoope.  St  JoUen, 
distinguished  as  St  ?nlien  !a-Sault,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yonne,  has  manulactun.-,  of  polished  steel  articles  and 
Jeweller)',  and  of  coarse  w  /  Hi  n  cloth;  there  are  some 
tan-yards  and  a  bark  or  tan  mill.  There  are  four  yearly 
fiurs  for  kitchen  and  houiiehold  utensils.  The  wine  of  the 
neif^tbonrhood  of  SL  Julien  ia  in  good  repute.  Ville- 
nenve«1e>]loy,  or  VillenenTe^r-Yonne,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  an  old  ^tone  bridge. 
The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  straight  and  handsome, 
with  a  gate  and  an  avenue  of  trees  at  each  end  ;  the  church 
is  near  the  centre  oi  the  main  street,  and  has  an  elegant 
front,  with  a  handsome  door  on  each  side.  Coarse  woollen 
oloth  and  leather,  and  a  confection  of  grajMs,  which  is  well 
eateemed  at  Paris,  are  made  ;  and  trade  ia  carried  on  in 
wine,  wood,  and  charcoal.  Tliere  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Bri^non,  or  Button,  sonietiuies  dutinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet '  I'Archevtque,'  is  a  well  laid  out,  well-built,  nandsomc 
town.  The  townsmen  manufacture  woollen  yam,  coarse 
woollen  ototha,  and  leather,  and  carry  on  considerable 
trade  in  fire-wood,  which  is  floated  down  the  river 
Armancon,  and  then  by  the  Yonne  and  the  Seine  to 
IWis,  charcoal,  corn,  and  linen ;  there  are  six  yearly  fairs. 
At  St.  Fargeau  and  Bleneau  trade  in  wood  is  earned  on. 
St.  Fargeau  haa  seven  yearly  fairs.  Bleneau  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Cond6  and  Tutenne  in  the  troubles  of 
minority  of  Lonia  XIV.  Dixmont  haa  two  bin  in  the  year, 
for  cattle,  wool,  and  hemp. 

lu  the  arrondi.ssement  of  Sens  are  the  following  towns : — 
Sens,  populatif  n  m  1H26,8685;  in  l831,y,JG7  tor  the  town, 
or  9279  for  the  whole  commune,  and.  in  183(i,  9096,  on 
the  Yonne  [Sfns]  ;  Pont-sur  Yonnc,  and  Viileneuve-la- 
Ouiard,  population  1794,  on  the  Yonne  i  Cheroj,  on  the 
Jiunain ;  Soucy,  La  t^apelte-enr^Oeoae,  Sarfhiea  or  8er> 
cines,  Voisincs,  and  Tliorigny,  in  the  country  on  thr  rich' 
Bank  of  the  Yonne  ;  and  V^leneuve-rArohevdgue,  popuia- 


tion  1900  for  the  town,  or  1991  for  thewliole  eommnne; 

Foi«y.  Chigy,  and  Les  Sifges,  on  or  near  the  Vannei. 
Pont-sur- Yonne  is  on  the  lert  bank  of  the  river,  ore: 
which  there  is  a  handsome  in  li;.  The  to-.vn  H  uTered  si- 
verely  in  1816  from  a  waterspout,  which  destroyed  two 

Krsona  and  did  great  damage  to  houses  tad  propei^. 
lerc  ia  a  handaome  pnblio  nwlk.  The  townanen  mann- 
fketure  tilesi  leather,  and  coarse  woollen  elotti ;  and  carry 
on  trade  in  the  ^^inr  of  the  district,  corn,  and  cattle  ;  the.-* 
arf  three  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  pa])er-mi!l  at  Ville- 
ncuve-la-Guiard,  and  there  arc  three  yearly  fa,  -  Tho- 
rigny  IS  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  source  of  a  small 
stream,  the  Oreuse,  which  flow*  into  the  Yonne.  Ville- 
nenve-i'Afeheviqoe  haa  four  fOMrly  £un ;  n  eonaidenble 
trade  in  wool,  hemp,  and  woollen  ^uft;  mannbctoriea  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  tan-yard,  an  !  t m  nnd  fulling  mills. 
Les  Sieges  is  in  a  small  valley,  on  a  .".lieam  which  joins  the 
Vannes  ami  is  used  for  floating  wood. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Tonnerre  are  the  followiog 
towns :— Tonnerre,  population  in  1806,  3650;  in  1431, 
3773  for  the  town,  or  4242  for  the  whole  commune ;  in 
1838,  4271  ;  Tanlay,  Ancy-le-Franc.  Nuits.  Ravi^res, 
Dannemoine,  and  Epineuil,  on  the  Aman^on  ;  Creuzy,  in 
the  country  east  of  that  river ;  Neuvy-Sautour  near  the 
Armancc,  and  Noyers  on  the  Serein.  Tonnerre  is  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Armaoeon,  Ofet 
which  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  a  diatriet  Wiicb  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.  The  Canal  de  Bourgogne  pawes 
near  the  town,  which  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  with 
houses  of  stone.  The  parish  clmrch  is  in  a  commxndine 
situation,  and  there  is  an  antient  hospital,  founded  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  princes  of  the 
doeal  nouae  of  Bouivc^^.  The  ehundi  of  the  hocpitai  u 
remarkable  for  ita  site,  and  for  the  bold  ardritecttito  of  iti 
vaulted  roof,  which  i.'^  not  supported  by  pillars.  There 
arc  a  communal  college,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine  public 
walk.  There  are  a  saw-mill,  tan-mills,  tan-yaids,  cur- 
riers' shop^  and  corn-mills ;  paper-hangings  and  aghcol- 
toralimplementa  are  manufactured;  and  trade  taeamodon 
in  com,  winc^  wood,  md  earthenware:  there  are  aevcn 
yearly  fun.  lliere  are  aome  adnnniatrativo  and  llaeal 
government  ofRces  and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  geometry  and  practical 
mechanics.  In  one  of  the  suburl)s  is  a  spring  of  water  so 
copious  that  it  turns  several  mills  almost  close  to  its 
source.  Tonnerre  was  nearly  destruved  in  the  wan  of  the 
Engliah  in  France  under  Edwaid  uLt  and  in  tlie  civil  war 
of  the  Bourguigncm  and  tiie  Armarnacs.  It  was  mnefa 
injured  by  a  great  fire  in  a  n  1056.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  de  Beaumont,  who,  al^cr  distin- 
guisliing  liimself  as  a  diplomatist  f.'id  u  solditr.  wai 
obliged,  by  an  order  of  the  French  king,  for  some  mysten^ 
ous  reason,  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  fcumle.  His  sex  was 
the  aubjjeet  of  much  mystery  till  his  death.  At  Tanlar 
some  trade  ia  earned  on  in  iron  goods  and  other  article.^ 
and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  In  a  castle  formeily  ex- 
isting in  this  town,  belonging  to  the  Coligny  family,  the 
chieftains  of  the  Huguenot  party,  members  of  that  family, 
are  said  to  have  concerted  their  alliance  with  the  Prince  of 
Cond£.  Ancy-le-FranoJwa  considerable  tion-woris;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  a  glass-house,  a  pottery,  and  a 
saw-mill  moved  by  water.  luvidres  is  on  the  slope  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Armanonn,  and 
near  the  Canal  de  Ikurgogne  ;  there  is  a  paper-mill,  trad«^ 
is  carried  on  in  com  and  wine,  and  there  are  six  yea-iv 
furs.  Noyen  is  in  a  valley  incloaed  by  hills  covered  witk 
vineyards.  It  haa  an  hospital.  The  townsmen  roanu&etnrt 
serge,  coarse  linen,  striped  linens,  cottons,  and  woollen^ 
horsecloths,  hosiery,  bleached  wax.  wax  and  tallo-:^ 
candles,  leatlier,  and  combs ;  and  trade  in  corn.  wine,  ariil 
wool.  There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Noyers  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  wars  of  the  Eagliah  in  ranM  under  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  in  the  reUgioua  wan  of  the  aixte»ih 
century. 

The  population,  when  not  othen^nse  describe<l.  is  tblt 
of  the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  lb31. 

The  department  forms  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Sees 
and  Auxerre ;  the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  are  tht 
bishops  of  Troyea,  Nevera,  and  Moulins.  The  dejmrtmrnt 
ia  inthe  juriadiction  of  the  Cour  Keyale  and  of  the  Acad^ 
mie  Univerntaire  of  Pkria,  and  ia  inanded  in  the  eightr«nth 

rr;'if;ir\-  d: vision,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Dij.' 
I  it  returi^s  tiv^  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Depottca.  1b 
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respect  of  education  H  is  above  the  average  of  France.  Of 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  182B-9. 
47  in  eveiy  ItK)  cou!d  read  and  write;  the  aveiHge  of 
France  bt  ini;  little  more  lhau  3D  in  every  100. 

In  the  eai  acst  historical  period  the  greater  part  of  the 
department  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Senones 
or  lieaones  (*Evov(c>  Ptolemy ;  Strabo  has  livovtc) :  the 
taatem  part  about  Tonnerrc  belonged  to  the  Lingones  or 
linca&ii  ( Ai^KaffiM  and  A/yyovic,  Strabo),  the  southern  part 
about  Avalloti  to  the  Aedm.or  Iledui  .'Zcoioi  or  Ai'ovtoi, 
Strabo  ;  Ai^oSoi,  Ptolemy  V  These  were  Celtic  nations,  and 
were  included  und-jr  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  On  the  subdivision  of  that  province  the  Lio> 
ones  and  Aedui  were  included  in Lugdunensit Prima;  flie 
enones,  in  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  orSenonia.  A  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  Senones,  probably  coincident  witli 
the  diocese  of  Aiixerre  as  it  existed  before  the  Revolution, 
\vaj>  separated  from  the  territory  of  the  Senones  and  con- 
ktituted  a  distinct  district,  with  Autissiodlirani  or  Autisbio- 
dorum  (Auxerre)  for  itH  capital.  Of  towBi  mentioned  b/ 
Roman  aothorities  the  following  were  vrittun  the  linrifs  of 
the  department . — Ag^edinoum  nr  Apendicum  rAyi^^  c-  i  , 
I'tolemy),  allerwards.  called  Senones,  now  Sens;  Han- 
dritum,  mentioned  in  the  'Pcutinper  Table.'  the  exact 
locality  of  which  is  not  dptermined  :  and  £burobri^  or 
Eburobrica,  mentioned  both  ui  the'Antonine  Itinerary" 
and  in  the  *Peutinger  Table,'  probably  at  or  near  St.  Flo- 
rentin :  all  in  the  tenifory  of  the  Setionee.  Autiariodonim 
or  Autissiodurum,  now  Auxerre,  and  Chora,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  by  Jonas  (a  monk  of  the 
seventh  century",  in  his  Lile  of  St.  Columbanus,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cure,  which  Jona*  call*  Chora  fluvius  ;  in  the 
territory  of  Autihsiodomm  ; — and  Aballo.  mentioned  in  the 
'Antonioe  Itinerary'  and  the  * Peutincer  Table.*  in  the 
country  of  the  /Bdui,  now  Avtlton  or  Avalon.  There  i« 
reaton  fo  believe,  from  an  in^cription  on  a  stone  in  the 
:intient  walls  of  Auxerre,  that  the  antient  name  of  the 
Yuunc  wa-s  Icaunus  or,  as  D"Anville  conjectures,  Icaunia. 
in  the  *  fjfe  of  Sf .  Germanus  of  Auxerre,*  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  fiflh  century  by  the  priest  Constantios,  the 
river  ia  called  Icauoa ;  the  modem  aarno  is  derived  from 
this. 

Under  the  monarchy  the  south-western  border  of  the  de- 
piirtinent,  about  St.  Sauveur,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Auxerre,  and  about  V6zclay,  in  that  of  Avakm,  was  included 
in  the  militsiy  ^vemment  of  Le  Nivemab or  Nivenioia  St. 
Saiiveur  being  in  Le  Douriois,  and  Vfaelay  in  Les  Yall^ 
d'Yonne,  subdivisions  of  that  co%erTiment.   The  western 

J art,  incltidinp:  a  small  portion  of  the  arrondissement  of 
oigny.  was  in  the  district  of  I. a  Huisaye  in  I.e  Gatinois, 
in  the  military  government  of  L'Url^anois.  The  rest  of  the 
department  was  eomprehended  tai  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  provinee  or  military  government  of  Boaigofmc  or 
Burgundy  and  L'Isle  de  Phmee'^IsTe  of  Wance):  the  ar- 
ronclissement  of  Auxerre  was  chiefly  in  li'Auxerrois.  or 
county  of  Auxerre,  in  Uourgogne  ;  tliat  of  Avallon  chiefly 
in  the  Avallonnois,  which  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
L'Auxois  in  Bourgogne  ;  that  of  Tonnerre  partly  in  the 
county  of  Noyers,  in  L'Auxois  in  Bourgogne  ;  partly  in  Le 
Senonois  in  the  Isle  de  Prance;  the  arrondissements  of 
Sens  and  Joigny  chiefly,  and  that  of  Auxerre  partly,  were 
also  in  Le  Senonois. 

(Malte  Brun,  Geographie  UniveneHe :  Vaysje  de  Vil- 
lirrs,  Jtnitidire  Descripiif  df  la  France;  Dupi n, /^rr^*,? 
Productive^  de  la  Prance;  Dtcttonrturc  Ciographique 
f  'TttrerMfl ;  Bru^,  Me^  of  France  -.  D  Armile,  Ao/fc*  cfe 
I'Anctenne  Gauiei  Statitti^  de  ia  fraaett  printed  by 
the  French  erovernment.') 

YORK.  HOUSE  OF.  Otho.  afterwards  Otho  em- 
peror of  Germany,  .son  of  Henry  V.,  surnamed  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  by  Maud,  eldest  daui^hter  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  is  said  to  have  been  created  earl  of  York  by  his 
relation  King  Ridiard  I.  But,  with  this  exception  Uf  it 
be  one),  the  peerssc  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Yijrli;  has 
always  been  a  dukedom,  and  has  never  been  eonfened 
,  vcept  on  a  son,  biother.  or  uncle  of  the  reigriin?  king:. 
1  he  tirst  duke  of  York  was  Edmund  Plantascnet,  sur- ', 
r,  i:ned  De  Langley,  the  fifth  and  youngest  .son  of  Kins:  ! 
£jivard  III.,  who,  having  been  made  earl  of  Cambridge  by 
his  fkther  in  1362  on  rear  hing  his  majority,  was  after- 
wards created  duke  of  York  in  1385  by  his  nephew  Ricbsid 
II.  From  htm  sprung  the  line  known  in  our  history  as 
tb«  Bom  of  YoaI  III  irtiioh  the  right  Of  MaeMion  to  tht 


I  throne  eventually  came  to  reside,  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  descent  or  birfh.  The  right  came  into  this  hne  by 
the  mnrria^e  of  Richard  ear!  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of 
the  first  duke,  to  Anne  Murtimer,  daughter  of  Roger  Mor> 
timer,  earl  of  March,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  descent  fttmi 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  thira  son  of  Edward  III.,  whose 
^reat 'granddaughter  she  was,  inherited  or  conveyed  to  her 
issue,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Edmund  Mortimer, 
eavi  of  March,  in  1424,  the  true  representation  of  Edward 
III.  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  that  king's  eldest  son  on 
the  death  of  Richani  II.  in  1399.  The  reigning  king 
Henry  VI.  and  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Henry  IV, 
and  Henry  V.,  were  descended  on)y  flom  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  Tlie 
son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  of  Anne  Mortimer  was 
Richard  Plantaf^enet,  who  became  the  third  duke  ot  York, 
on  the  death  without  is.sue  of  his  uncle  Edward,  the  second 
duke,  slain  at  Agincourt  in  1415.  To  him  therefore  tell 
the  true  title  by  descent  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
his  brother.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in 
December,  1460;  on  which  the  title  of  duke  of  York  came 
'n  his  eldest  son  Edward,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ed* 
ward  IV,  in  March  the  following  year.  Alter  the  death  of 
Edward  V.  iwA  hi-  I  rother.  some  time  in  the  repre- 

sentation of  Edward  IV'.  rested  in  his  eldest  daugnter 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  VII.,  and  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  also^  through  her  eldest 
daughter  Mai^:sret,  who  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
the  ancestress  of  James  I.,  who,  in  virtue  of  that  descent, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eniilaiid.  on  the  failure  of  the 
line  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1G0:1.  The  present  royal  family  is 
descended  from  Elizabeth,  (he  eldest  daughter  of  James  I., 
the  line  of  his  son  Charles  (with  the  exception  only  of 
Maty  and  Anne,  the  two  daughters  of  James  lU  neither  of 
whom  left  any  issue')  having  been  expelled  from  the  throne 
at  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Since  the  time  of  Edward  TV.  the  title  of  duke  of  York 
has  been  borne  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  second  son  of 
that  king,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  1474,  and  who 
was  murdered,  along  with  hia  elder  brother  Edward  V..  in 
1483;  by  Henry  Tudor,  second  son  of  Henry  VIL,  who 
was  created  duke  of  York  in  1491,  and  who  became  prince 
ofW  ilr^  ui.  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in  1503, 
and  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VIII.  in  1509;  by 
Charles  Stuart,  second  son  of  James  I.,  upon  whom  it  was 
conftrred  in  1604,  and  who  became  duke  of  Cornwall  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  hroCher  Henry  in  1612,  was  ereated 
prince  of  Wales  in  1616,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
Charles  I.  in  1625;  by  James  Stuart,  second  son  of 
Charles  I.,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  1G43,  and  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  James  II.  in  1685 ;  by  Ernest  Au- 

Sustua,  fifth  brother  of  King  George  I.,  who  was  created 
ake  of  York  and  Albany  in  1716,  and  died  without  issue 
in  172S ;  by  Edward  Augustus,  next  brother  of  George  III., 
who  was  created  duke  of  York  and  .Albany  in  1760,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1767;  and  by  Fredenek.  next  brother 
of  Gcorite  IV..  who  was  created  duke  of  York  and  AlbMy 
in  17S4,  and  died  without  issue  in  1827. 

YORK,  the  capital  of  the  most  extensive  county  in 
England,  and  a  place  of  distinctionfrom  the  earliest  period 
of  authentic  British  history,  is  ritoated  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Ouse  (or  Ure\  which  flows  through  the  midst  of  it,  and 
reccivine  in  its  course  nearly  all  the  waters  of  Yorkshire, 
forms,  in  conjunction  %vith  the  Trent,  the  aestuary  of  tlie 
Humber.  According  to  the  '  Triguoumetrical  Survey,'  by 
Mudge,  the  latitude  of  the  Minster,  which  stands  in  the 
north-west  conMr  of  the  city,  is  SS"  67'  48"  N..  and  tlia 
lonsritnde  1*4^  31"  W.,  or4»  isi*  of  time. 

York  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Rngantcs,  a  people 
of  Celtic  origin,  inhabiting  the  country  exlendnifr  north- 
ward from  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  to  the  Fiith  of 
Solway  and  the  Tjmc,  and  described  by  Tacitus  as  the 
most  nuaerooa  of  the  British  tribes.  Ute  other  antient 
British  towna,  m»  doubt  it  waa  nothing  more  than  a  coU 
leetion  of  hnts  samnmded  by  a  trench  and  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  to  clear  a  suffi- 
cient space  in  the  forest.  Its  Hritish  appellation  was, 
most  probably.  Eburac  or  Eborac,  a  name  of  Celtic  origin, 
denoting  a  town  or  fortitied  piace  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
or  near  the  confluence  of  waters.  It  was  converted  into 
a  Roman  station  by  Agiicola  or  one  of  his  generals  during 
the  second  campaign  of  that  illustrious  commander  in 
Britanot  about  4*9^  78^  iriiaq  ha  maiohad  thnwgli  tn^ 
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fubdiied  the  whole  country  of  the  Brigantes ;  its  oripnal 
Celtic  appellation  being  retained  in  the  Liitiiiizid  luini  ot" 
Kburaciiin  or  Eboracutn.  it  appears  to  linve  very  »ooii 
beootae  tlie  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north,  and 
«vea  ofllte  whole  province  of  Bhtaio.  Whether  it  was  a 
eolonia  or  •  munieipium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
In  an  antient  in^cnp1iu^  it  is  eallfvl  colonia;  in  the  work 
wiiieh  beani  Ihc  iiaoii;  v(  Richaid  of  Cirencester,  a  muni- 
cipiuin.  It  was  the  head-quarter*  of  tin-  sixth  legion  from 
thf  tune  of  its  arrival  in  Britain  in  \h*i  reign  ot  Hiuiiian, 
till  the  departure  of  tbe  Romans  from  the  island.  The 
ninth  legion,  which  cupo  over  with  tbe  emperor  Claudius, 
had  previously  been  itettoned  here,  and,  of  coarse,  con- 
tinued here  allcr  its  incorpora'ion  with  the  sixth.  From  the 
lime  of  beptutmus  Severus,  ifnot  eariier,  it  ivaa  liie  residence 
of  the  emperors  vvlien  ihcy  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their 
ab«ttoce«  oC  tbe  imperial  lepi^tes.  Here  the  emperora  Septi- 
miuaSevenie  and  (.'onstantius  Chlorus  died  ;  and  here,  ac- 
cording to  oommon  belief,  Constantioe  the  Great  waa  bom. 
But  thw  belief  rests  upon  very  insufRcient  evidence.  For 
its  pri  -vinincncc  amcn^  the  Romiiii  stafions  in  nHtain, 
Eboracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its  (.itnatiuii  on 
the  banks  of  a  navi^ble  river,  in  the  nudst  of  a  ri-nun  k- 
•bljr  extemtive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  oi  the 
larjfe  diatrijct  which  lay  between  that  part  of  the  province 
of  which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  possetision, 
ami  tiiat  which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce 
bunie' of  \vluch  they  weie  compelled  to  wat;e  uiiceaiing 
and  doubtful  waifare.  Similar  circunutances  contributed 
to  maintain  th«  disUnction  wbiefa  York  «i\ioyod  during 
many  aucceimve  centimei. 

One  of  the  angle  towen  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Eboracum  attached  to  it,  arc  to  this  day  remaining  in  an 
extraordinary' state  of  piiM-i  vation.  In  a  recent  removal 
ot  a  i(iii»idejHi)le  pait  of  thf  nioro  modem  wall  and  ram- 
part, a  much  larger  portion  of  the  Roman  wall,  connected 
with  the  HUZU!  angle-tower,  but  in  another  direction,  with 
remains  of  two  wuMoweis,  and  the  fiiuodatione  of  one  of 
the  gated  of  the  station,  were  foui^d  buried  within  the 
ramparts;  and  excavation^*  at  vaiioiis  times  and  in 
different  paitsof  the  present  city  have  diicuvered  so  many 
indubitable  remains  of  the  fortilicatians  of  Eboracum,  on 
three  of  ita  sidea»  that  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  fully 
warranted  that  thi«  important  station  tvas  of  a  rectanirular 
form,  coriespondin:?  very  nearly  with  the  plan  of  a  Poly- 
bian  camp,  occupy: ns;  a  space  of  about  (>50  yards,  by 
about  .'kjO,  i:Klo-»d  \>y  a  uail  and  a  ranipait  mound  on 
the  inner  »ide  of  the  wall,  and  a  to«oe  witiiout ;  with  four 
•ngle  towers,  and  a  aeries  of  minor  towers  or  turrets,  and 
having  four  jntes  or  principal  entraniee,  from  which 
procMded  militaiy  roads  to  the  neifrhbourini^  Nations 
mentioned  in  the  '  Itineiai y'  of  Antonine.  Indirafions  of 
extensile  suburbs.  e*pui  laily  on  the  south-west  and  north- 
W'L'^it  e\i>l  111  the  nunifiukis  and  int.u-htms;  remains  of 
funereal  inununieutii,  coffins,  utus,  tomi-,  fialh-.  temples, 
and  villas  which  from  time  to  tnnc,  and  (  specially  in  late 

CKB,  have  been  brought  to  li^ht.  h  nuberless  tiles, 
arin?  the  impress  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  legions,  fraf- 
nn-nt>  of  Samian  ware,  in.soriptions,  and  coins  fnun  tli.-  nge 
ol  Julius  Ciesar  to  tlut  nl  ( 'onstantine  and  hu  lanaly, 
concur  with  the  notices  of  ancu  nl  geoi^raphers  and  his- 
torians to  identify  the  situation  of  modem  York  with  that 
of  antient  Eboracum. 

The  interval  between  tbe  final  demrtnre  of  tJie  Romans 
IVom  Britain  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  the  southern 
pRi'-»  tjf  tin-  island,  whicli  had  h)nir  been  harassed  by  their 
fleets,  was  very  short;  but  more  than  a  century  appears 
to  have  elapsed  before  the  foundation  of  any  Saxon  king- 
dom north  of  the  Humber.  was  laid.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  York. 
The  inhabitants  were  no  doubt  chiefly  descendants  of  tife 
antient  Briirantes,  wiio,  retainins  their  antient  ian^aife, 
though  their  aiKe-'ti:rs,  as  Tacitns  tt-lls  us,  hadbeent:uiL'ht 
*  to  attect  K  )maji  eloquence,'  restored  the  original  name 
of  the  city,  with  a  very  slight  variation,  and  the  ad<Ution 
of  a  British  term  indicating  the  increased  digniijr  and 
strenf^h  of  the  place.  For  it  is  most  probable  that  it  wae 
during  this  period,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  that  the  city  received  the 
appellation  of  Cacr  Ehranch.  Though  it' lost  the  pre- 
eminence it  hail  so  hint:  maintained,  as  the  ditferent 
Anirlo-Saxon  kingdoms  rose  and  tluurished,  yet  it  was  un- 
qaeetioaably  the  chief  dty  of  the  north;  m  tmportut 


bulwark  against  the  incursions  of  the  Picts,  from  which 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  differed  ^^reatly.  No 
certain  relic  of  this  penud  is  known  lo  have  been  at  any 
time  discovered  here ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  somi> 
of  the  remains  generally  regarded  as  Roman  may  belong 
to  this  period. 

In  that  authentic  and  valuable  record  the  '  Saxon 
Chronicle,'  no  mention  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  kincdora  uorth 
of  the  Humber  occurs  till  the  year  547.  \^lien  Ida,  at  tbe 
head  of  a  body  of  Angles,  took  possession  of  Bryneich  or 
Bernicia,  one  of  tl-.e  two  great  divisions  of  the  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth,  and  lying  north  of 
the  Tees.  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  the  other  drrislofi 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Htimber,  called  Deifyr,  or  Deira, 
waa  fei/ed  by  Aella,  amither  Anglian  chief.  These  two 
kingdoms  were  soon  iiinted,  and  generally  continued  to 
form  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Northumbria,  cf 
which  York  was  certainly  the  capital.  By  Ventniblc 
Beda  and  other  Anglo^axon  writers  the  Roman  nun  of 
the  city  is  retained.  On  some  Anglo- Danish  coins  it  iaeor* 
nipt!y  called  Kbraici.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  in  other 
Saxon  records,  it  appears  generally  in  the  form  of  Eolcr- 
vvic.  Dnrini^  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  and 
even  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  term 
occurs  on  coins  strudc  at  York.  The  orthography  is 
varied,  hut  in  every  form  its  relation  to  the  original  Biitub 
Eburac  may  be  easily  traced ;  as  may  also  ttie  transitioa 
from  one  ol'its  toini».  Emewic,  to  tiie  prt  bent  name  York. 

The  ilisturical  notices  of  York  from  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  NorthumlMia  to  the  Norman  Conquest  aie 
indeed  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  con^ 
tinned  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was 
the  principal  royal  residence.  At  York,  El  "in.  who 
not  only  king  of  Northiimbria,  hot  the  tulh  liretwalis, 
iield  his  court.  Here.  '  nnder  the  lofty  ^^allft  of  York.' 
says  Aicuin,  he  was  baptized  by  Pauhnus;  and  here  bi 
erected  the  first  metropolitan  churdl.  Here  many  of  ths 
kings  of  Northumbria  were  consecrated  aod  enthroned: 
many  were  buried  here ;  and  some,  abdicating  the  throne. 
finiMied  their  lives  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  the  eloisir  r  if 
the  church.  The  first  Danish  invader  found  it  necessar\' 
to  employ  a  considerable  force  in  order  to  make  hiins<;'f 
master  of  this  bulwark  of  the  north.  Athelstan,  when  he 
united  Northumbria  to  his  dominions,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
demolish  the  castle  of  York.  Edgar  thefiHh  sole  monarch 
of  Eneland  held,  in  the  year  066,  the  Wittenasremot  la 
ftns  city.  Siward  the  Dane,  who  was  earl  of  Northr.raber- 
land  in  (he  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  built  a  church 
at  York,  dedicated  to  the  royal  Danish  saint  Ulaf  orOIavr. 
preparatory  to  his  intended  foundation  of  •  monaaten, 
and,  dyine:  tA  York,  was  buried  in  that  dtttreh.  Harold 
wa-s  duimtc  in  the  palace  at  York,  after  the  battle  of 
8Uuiiloid  hiidire.  snri<uinded  witii  tiis  ttianes,  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  laiuhiip  of  \Vi]lia:n,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, on  tlie  coast;  and  having  hastened  thence  to  meet 
him,  within  twenty  days  after  Jua  departure  fkU  on  ths 
field  of  Hastings. 

Very  w  Saxon  or  Danish  relic*  have  been  diaoovcred  '• 
at  York.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  Saxon  churci 
erected  hy  I'anlinus,  or  by  Albert,  has  been  recent  f 
brought  to  liszlit  beneath  the  ch<>n  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral ;  and  fmirments  of  cro^s  or  commemorative  piilan, 
and  some  coffins  tioth  of  stone  and  wood,  belon)ring  to  the 
Saxon  period,  have  occ4UiionalIy  been  found.  Saxnn  aci 
Danish  coins  have  at  various  times  been  disinterred  ;  an! 
a  larire  finard  of  styeas,  a  coin  peculiar  to  Xivtliu'i  bnx 
amounting  to  more  than  5tiUU,  has  been  lately  diuntrrrt<l . 
all  proliably  struck  at  York,  the  only  place  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  at  which  a  mint  ia  kiKrwc 
to  have  been  established.  The  dean  and  chapter  ate  u 

Eossession  of  a  larpe  and  beautifully  raj^ed  ivorj-  horn,  t 
Danish  relic,  presented  to  the  church  by  Ulphus,  a  Daiura 
(  iiiet  and  friend  of  Canute,  when  he  Mdowed  it  with  aJ 
his  lands. 

Although  William  was  crowned  in  I.onAlil  by*  Aldrsd. 
archbishop  of  York,  the  claims  of  tlie  Conqueror  w«n  ftv 
a  long  while  sftrennonsly  resisted  In  the  north,  where  the 

Savon  nul)Ie>  espo'isf!  the  can^e  of  E<tsrar,  the  sou  .i 
Harold.  As  soon  ;is  ail'aiis  in  the  south  would  j^tfTiirt. 
William  took  possession  of  York,  built  or  repaired  tw  > 
castles  in  it,  and  stronicly  L^aniM>ne  l  them  vMth  NorsssB 
soldiers.  Notwithstanding;  this,  Edgar  Atheliui:  appMTMl 
•t  Yolli,  aad  wae  •eknowledged  king.  Ih«  i  ' 
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ported  by  a  powerful  body  of  Engiii^h  and  Scotch,  and  a 
cOBlidcnible  number  of  Danish  auxiliaries,  besieged  the 
castles,  entered  tliem,  and  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword. 
I>ttrinff  the  siege  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire.    lork  soon  felt  1  lie  destructive  vengeuDc-e  of  theOni- 
queror;  who,  as  VVillmui  of  Malmesbury  says  '  rciraniiiig 
this  city  as  the  only  nest  of  sedition  in  the  kingdom, 
razed  it  to  the  ground,'  and  reduced  the  whole  country 
of  Northumbria  to  a  Tast  wildeniesa.    In  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  formed  the  design  of 
seizing  York,  and  for  this  purpose  appeared  before  it  with 
n  powertui  army.    But  tiis  desisn  was  fnistiafed  by  the 
great  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  the  year  1138.  Ht&  gnind- 
son,  Malcolm  IV.,  was  summoned  to  York  by  Hennr  II., 
wh«r«  he  did  homage  to  the  Engiiih  king  for  Lotnian ; 
and  in  1171  WUHun,  the  looeenor  of  Maleolin,  did 
homage  at  York  to  Heniy  for  'broad   Sc-ofland'  (as 
Drake  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  H.  Knyirh1on\  ajid  in 
token  of  siubmission  offered  atid  deposited  upo!i  the  altar 
of  St.  Feter,  in  the  cathedral  church,  his  breastplate, 
!!p«w»aiHlMiiiUUo.  The  reign  of  Richard  was  ushered  in 
by  a  general  maiiMra  of  the  Jem.  It  b^n  in  London*  ap> 
j>.trently  by  accident  r  the  example  of  violenee  and  ereelty 
rxhibited  in  the  metropolis  was  soon  followed  in  other 
j)l:ices.  and  t'specially  in  York  :  where,  it  ha.i  been  com- 
puted, nut  less  than  a  thousand  or  fifteen  luindred  of  this 
unhappy  race  penned  by  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  popu- 
Jace.  or  by  their  own  or  each  other's  hands,  in  the  niins  of 
the  castle,  in  which  many  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  take 
refbge,  and  to  which  in  despair  they  had  set  fire.    In  the 
last  year  of  King  Ji  Im  ilie  northern  barons  laid  siege  to 
YorK,  but  retired  on  receiving  from  the  citizens  lUOU 
marks.    In  the  year  1230  Henry  III.  kept  his  Christmas 
magnifloeotly  at  York,  with  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  the 
cardinal  legate,  and  a  large  concourse  of  nohili^.  But 
with  still  greater  niftgnifieen(  e  was  that  festival  observed 
by  him  in  this  eity  in  12ijl,  v.heii  he  gave  his  daughter 
Nlnrijaret  in  marriage  to  Alexander  III.  in  the  presence  of 
ail  the  peen«  of  the  realm,  and  a  great  assembly  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  and  of  France.  The  attempt  of  Ed- 
wnid  I.  to  mbjiKate  Seotland  had  conriderable  influence 
on  the  state  of  York  dnvlng  the  latter  part  of  hh  reign. 
Tn  the  year  1298  a  jiarliamcnt  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
^'mk  :  and  in  the  following  spring  the  whole  Enirli**)!  army 
wa-  mustered  there,  preparatory  to  their  march  into  Seot- 
land.   The  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Kxehequer  were 
on  this  occasion  remorgJ  to  York,  where  they  appear  to 
have  remained  seven  years.    Edward  II.,  in  his  vain  at- 
tempts to  carry  on  his  father's  plana  tn  regatd  to  Scotland, 
rii;ide  York  his  head-quarters,  which  partook  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  kmg.    In  1327  an  army  of  50,000  men  as- 
Mmbled  at  York,  under  Edward  III.,  on  its  march  to  the 
irontiers  of  Scotland ;  whence  it  retiumed  unauccessful  and 
dispirited.   In  this  year  the  king  kept  his  Christmas  at 
York  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  January  was  married  in  the 
cattiedial  church  to  Philippa  of  Ilamault.    Three  months 
.liter  he  had  defeated  the  French  on  the  plains  of  t  'reey, 
and  while  he  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  memorable  vic- 
Imi  v,  Ins  valorous  queen  was  taking  the  field,  with  forces 
»h«  had  colleettd  together  at  York,  agidnat  the  ScoIcK, 
who  had  hivaded  Si^land  under  the  eonduet  of  David 
Bntce.    The  battle  of  N'ovilVs  r'ms.f  put  her  in  possession 
r>f  the  Scotch  kine.  whom  she  received  as  a  prisoner  at 
\  <)i  l<,  and  them  e  conveyed  1u  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  unfortunate  Rielnird  II.  held  a  parliament  at  York, 
ttiiA  removed  thither  for  a  few  motiths  the  Courts  of  f'han- 
■ery  and  King's  Bench.  He  ia  recorded  to  have  taken  his 
.word  from  his  side,  and  given  It  to  be  borne  helbre  Wll- 
iRtn  dc  Selby  as  first  lord-mayor  of  York.  Tlie  city,  hav- 
nir  received  from  him  several  immunities  and  privileges, 
-.itefully  adhered  to  him  in  hisadverrity,  and  consequently 
differed  wverely  from  the  vengeance  of  his  successor 
Honry  IV.  The  neighbonriiood  of  York  was  the  scene  of 
fcnine  of  the  bloody  conflicts  in  the  War  of  the  Roses ;  and 
he  lofty  gates  of  the  city  exhibited  the  barbarous  spec- 
acl  ol  tlif  hoiuls  of  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  alternately, 
(8  either  party  was  victorious.  Tlie  citizens  were  favonrahle 

0  the  eao»e  of  Edward,  who  was  honourably  received  by 
hem  on  hi*  way  to  the  north,  whither  Henry  VI.  and  hit 

1  u<r-cn  had  retired  afterthe  battle  of  Towton :  and  on  his  re- 


by  a  change  of  fortune,  had  recovered  the  kinglv  power, 
Edward  could  not  obtain  admittance  into  York  till  he  had 
made  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  returned  from  his  short 
exile  not  to  fleht  against  the  kine.  or  in  any  way  to  molest 
him.  In  l-IT*^  he  airain  visited  York,  where  he  '.vas  mosA 
sumptuously  entertained.  (Davies,  Ertracts/rrim  the  Mu- 
nicipal Recnrds,  &c.)  Richard  III.,  who  while  dnkc  of 
Gloucester  resided  much  at  his  favourite  castle  of  Middle* 
ham,- making,  it  is  protMble,  frequent  visit*  to  York,  and 
endearing  himself  to  the  riftzpns  by  hi'?  affa^  ility  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  welfare,  visit  id  the  city  with  his 
queen  soon  after  his  eoron.^.tion  at  Wevtminster,  'in  order," 
as  it  is  said,  'for  a  second  coroiiatiou  at  York.'  The  c-iti- 
lens  received  him  with  great  pomp  and  triumph,  and  a 
splendid  ocienimr  took  place  in  the  Minster:  not  asecond 
coronation  of  lUdhard,  But  Mhe  admittion  of  hit  youthful 
son  to  the  honourable  deu'rce  of  knighthood,  and  hi'^  per- 
sonal investiture  with  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Wales.* 
(Davies,  F.rt mrt'i,  A-r.,  App.)  Henry  VII.  came  twice  to 
York  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insurrections  in  the 
north ;  after  which  the  history  of  the  city  has  no  particular 
connection  with  the  events  of  his  reign.  The  dissolution 
of  tiie  monasteriea  by  Henry  VIIT.  ocesisioned  many  in- 
sxirrections  in  the  north;  the  most  formidable  of  which 
wa.s  that  styled  'The  Pilgrimage  of  Giace  '  The  insnr- 
eents  made  themselves  masters  of  York,  and  compelled 
the  archbishop  to  take  the  oath  and  join  their  party. 
When  this  and  other  disturbances  of  the  same  nature  had 
ceased,  the  king  visited  York,  where  he  remained  twelve 
days,  and  received  the  submission  of  other  northern  cities. 
He  had  previously,  in  the  )ear  1.")^.  e-tablished  at  York 
a  permanent  connHI  for  the  ^-oveninunt  of  the  northern 
counties;  the  president  of  whicih,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
President  of  the  North,  had  his  palace  on  the  site  and 
bnilt  of  the  materials  of  the  suppressed  abber  of  St.  Mary. 
This  court  cotitinticd  till  the  year  1641.  The  palace  of 
the  lord  president  was  ijrcatly  cnlari^'cd  by  James  I.,  wlm 
was  twicT  at  York,  and  inl ended  the  j-'aiiicc  tn  be  a  r. lya) 
residence.  In  the  events  which  distinguished  the  unhappy 
rei^  of  his  son  York  bore  a  eonsiderable  share.  The  flist 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  York  was  on  his  peaceable  progress 
to  Scotland  in  1633;  his  second,  six  years  afterwards,  on 
his  hostile  expedition  a::ainst  the  Rcufch.  In  tlic  month 
of  August.  J*. I).  IfSU),  nnvvillins:  to  c:il!  a  parlinmmt,  he 
snminoiied  the  loids  spiritual  and  temporal  in  meet  him, 
as  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  at  York:  in  the  follow- 
ing month  they  sasembled  in  the  deaneiy.  and  continued 
their  sittings  more  than  three  weeks.  The  year  1G42 
opened  with  the  civil  war,  and  in  March  the  king  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  York,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  Yorkshire  gentiy,  and  several  of  tlie  peers  from 
London.  After  a  stay  of  five  months  he  removed  to  Not- 
tingham, having  appointed  the  earl  of  Cumberland  lurd- 
Heutenant-generat  of  his  ftvccs  in  Yorkshire.  The  earl 
came  to  York  with  an  army  of  COOO  horse  and  foot ;  but 
soon  resigned  his  commission  to  the  earl  of  Kewcastlc.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  cj  :cen,  havjn:,^  landed 
at  Bridlington,  proceeded  to  York,  and  continued  time 
some  time  '  with  great  advantage  to  the  king  s  cause.*  In 
the  month  Of  Apnl.  1644,  Sir  'Ihomas  Faiifax,  command- 
ing the  parliamentaryforceStjOlnedbythe  Scotch,  invested 
York,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  h.  Itl  out  !br 
the  kiiit:.  Several  batteries  were  erected  ;ii:;nn^t  the  city: 
Ihe  Miburbs  then  very  extensive,  were  set  on  tire  :  one  of 
the  gates  was  nearly  demolished,  and  a  tower  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Mary,  which  had  been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  and  in  which  the  chartularies  of  many 
of  the  northern  monasteries  had  been  deposited,  was  blown 
up,  and  many  inijiorlant  rccoids  destroyed.  "The  fate  of 
the  city  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  IVlarfcton  Moor;  and 
York  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  the  parliamenta- 
rians. Cromwell  was  at  York  soon  afltr  the  battle ;  and 
six  years  afterwards  spent  one  day  in  Ihe  citv  on  his  way 
to  Scotland.  Charies  II.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  sf- 
fended  at  the  citizens  for  not  having  paid  proper  attention 
to  his  brotlier  .lames,  di:kc  of  York,  on  hi.s  sec  nud  vi  it  to 
them,  took  the  government  of  it  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
lord-mayor,  and  deprived  the  city  of  its  chHrter,  which 
however  it  was  one  ot  the  first  acts  of  James  after  his  ac- 


eemon  to  renew.  Prom  this  period  till  the  febellion  in 
e  of  Hexham,  he  wan  crowneil  ac'ain  with  f  1715.  nnthinc  of  a  public  nature  occurred  deserving  ol 

E articular  notice.  Many  who  had  taken  apart  in  that  re« 
elhon  were  tried  and  exeeuted  ftt  York;  and  the  noblo 


^rvmX  soiciniul),  with  the  royal  cap  called  '  Abacot,'  which  | 
been  fmind.  til  the  qioila  of  hi*  rival.  YetsdlerHeniyJ 
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gates  were  tgaia  defiled  by  a  apBelMle  worthy  only  of  m 
age  oi  the  ffroMeat  barbamio. 

Among  the  intanefliiig  icfin  of  EboXMum,  or  of  York 
uoder  the  Romans,  are  mdmM  or  SMnuiiiala  of  Romm  , 
f  emples ;  but  although  the  Britoni,  ai  well  » the  Romana, 
had  undoubtedly  emeracpd  the  Chrifitian  faith  Ion?  before 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  no  trai  e  of  any  -acred  Christian 
editice  of  Roman  or  of  British  times  ha.>>  been  discovered. 
That  churches  had  been  built  in  many  parts  of  the  empire 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  bj  Contan- 
tirie  is  attested  by  Eusebius ;  and  there  U  no  reaion  to 
suppose  that  a  station  so  important  at  that  of  Eboruum 
would  be  destitute  of  them.    Whatever  edifices  of  this 
nature  may  have  existed  at  York  betbrc  or  alter  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  they  w  ere  most  probably  de-stroyed 
oy  the  Saxons,  who  when  they  foundetl  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Octarchy  were  universally  pagans.   Such  they  con- 
tinued to  be  till  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  centu^,  when 
Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  tlie  preaching  of  the  monk  Auf^ustiiie. 
Edwin,  the  filth  Saxun  king  of  Northumbna, and  a  native, 
it  is  said,  of  York,  had  married  Ethelburga,  the  daughter 
of  EUielbert,  sod,  through  her  inftuence  and  the  zeal  of 
Paulblns,  •  companion  of  Augustine,  became  a  convert, 
and  with  Coiffi,  the  heathen  priest,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  nobles  of  hi-s  kingdom,  was  baptized  by  i 
Paulinus  on  K^ter-day,  in  the  year  (i"27,  at  York,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  says  ueda,  he  had  hastily  con- 
airucted  of  wood  while  he  was  a  catechumen,  and  preparing 
to  iceeive  baptiam.  Soon  aflerwaidi,  by  the  aaviee  um 
with  the  aid  of  Ptiulinin,  to  whom  he  had  pvta  Yoric  aa  I 
his  episcopal  see,  'he  king  made  preparations  for  buildini!:  ' 
a  larger  and  a  nobler  church,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
oratory  that  he  had  previously  constructed,  and  in  which  ; 
he  had  been  baptized,  might  be  inclosed.    He  laid  the  j 
foundation  and  began  to  rai&e  the  edifice  ;  but  before  the 
walla  were  oomplcted  he  was  alain.  The  wofk  was  finished 
by  Ids  sucoeiior  Otirald  ;  but  when  he  had  also  fallen,  and 
F^ulinus  (whoduringthe  life  of  Edwin  had  received  the 
pallium  from  Rome,  and  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop  of  York)  had  been  compelled  to  retire  with 
Ethelburga  into  Kent,  the  church  was  wholly  neglected, 
and  fell  into  ruins.   From  this  sad  state  the  celebrated 
bishop  St.  Wilfrid,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
restored  it,  adding  greatly  to  ita  splendour  b^  the  a:>&iKt- 
ancp  of  ailists  w lioin  he  had  bronijlit  with  liim  I'rom  the 
Continent.   About  fifty  years  alter  this,  in  the  year  741, 
this  edifice  was  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by  fire.  In 
the  episcopate  of  the  celebrated  Albert,  who  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  York  in  the  year  767,  a  new  church  was 
begun,  finished,  and  dedicated  ;  from  the  description  of 
which,  by  Alcuin,  the   learned  pupil    and  tnend  of 
Albert,  in  bis  poem  'DePontift'.  et  Sanct.  Kccles.  Ebor..' 
we  arc  warranted  iii  eondudint;  lhal  it  was  one  of  the  most 
maginficent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches.   A  email  but 
very  iatereating  portion  of  this  church,  comwistng  a  part 
of  the  earlier  etnireh  built  by  Edwin,  biis  oeen  recently 
brought  to  litrht  dnrinfj  the  excavation  of  the  present 
choir,  alter  the  calaniilons  fire  in  February,  1829.  At- 
tached to  the  chiircli  was  an  epi^it opal  monaitei  j,  in  the 
■chool  of  which  Archbishop  Egbert,  the  predeceigsor  of 
Albeit,  taught,  and  which  he  enriched  with  a  noble  library 
collected  by  him  with  great  labour  and  oxpenee.  This 
celebrated  libraTy  Is  supposed  to  have  penshed  in  the 
conflagration  that  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city  and 
the  cathedral  in  the  beginning  ot  the  reign  of  William  the 
C^)nqueror. 

Archbishop  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  !>ee  by 
William,  in  the  year  1070,  finding  the  ehunch  'thus  de- 

Soiled,  I  ebuilt  it.'  according  to  the  testimony  of  bis  friend 
ugo  the  Precentor, '  from  the  foundation,  and  adorned 
and  enriched  it  with  books  and  clergy.'  Fnim  remains  of 
the  crypt,  dihcoveied  in  tlie  recent  excavation  and  pre- 
served beneath  the  floor  of  the  present  choir,  a  goo<l  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  by  which  the 
entire  edifice  must  have  been  distinguished.  It  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  injured,  in  part  perhaps  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1137;  after  wnich  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved tc  have  been  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger.  But 
tliere  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  did  nut  tlien  re- 
'jnire  to  be  rebuilt;  and  that  the  work  of  Roger  was  con- 
lined  to  repatiB,  alterations,  and  additions.  It  cannot  be 
asecxtaioMl  wbAtwasthcitatcortlMiUNne  in  the  begin- 


ning of  the  thirteenth  ccnturj',  wnen  Walter  Grey  suc- 
ceeded to  the  archbishopric;  it  u  certain  however  that 
the  present  south  transept  was  begun  by  him  about  Iht 
year  1220,  and  it  was  prwably  finished  during  his  cfii> 
copate,  about  the  3rear  12A1.  The  rebiulding  of  the  north 
transept,  it  is  thought,  was  begun  by  the  same  prelate,  b  .t 
not  completed  till  .seveia!  yeais  alter  his  death.  Ther-  ,u« 
no  documents  in  existence  relating  to  ttic  buildu.t:  ui'  the 
chapter-house,  but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  piubabiiilr 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  this  beautiful  and  unnvsUcd 
ttrueture  w«$  laid  in  the  year  1284.  butthat  the  worit  ni 
not  finished  before  the  >  ear  1340.  The  present  nave  wm 
begun  in  the  year  U  l.  .  •  episcopate  of  John  le  R.- 
mam,  but  not  finishea  iiii  ttir  )'  ar  KiUJ,  in  tne  epi*c<  pas» 
of  Thore.sby,  by  whom  the  present  choir  was  begun,  but 
not  completed  before  the  year  1472.  About  that  time  the 
central  or  lantem  tOwer  was  finished ;  and  very  ■horily 
aAerwaids  the  upper  stoty  of  the  north-west  tower,  tlu 
south-western  tower  having  been  finished  probably  abotit 
thirty  years  earlier. 

Tins  magnificent  cathedral  is  cruciform,  measuring  m 
length  from  hAsc  to  ba-se  of  buttresses  east  and  west  about 
519  feet,  and  from  base  to  base  of  the  transepts  219 
feet.  The  internal  length  east  and  west  is  483  feet,  of 
the  transepts  222  ft.  6  in.  The  church  consists  of  a  lu^e 
with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  with  side  aisles,  a  choir  with 
side  aisles,  a  Lady-Chapel,  a  large  central  tower,  two  bell- 
towers,  and  a  chapter-house  with  its  vestibule.  Officesatc 
attached  to  the  south  Mde.  The  internal  height  of  the  wtt 
is  93  leet,  of  the  choir  101  feet,  of  the  central  tower  t> 
temally  about  IBS  feet,  internally  182  ft.  6  in.  The  brifbt 
of  the  western  towers  is  iiliout  201  feet  to  the  top  of  th« 
pinnacles.  178  it.  3  in.  to  the  tup  of  the  battlement.  Tm 
chapter-hoiise  is  a  noble  room  oi  an  octagonal  form,  the 
angular  diameter  being  60 IL  6  in.,  and  the  hei^t  v& 
central  base  from  the  floor  62  ft.  2  in.  The  imiseB' 
supported  by  any  pillar. 

It  b  a  rentancable  eireumsfanee  in  the  lustory  of  tini 
magnificent  church,  that  two  of  the  principal  pGr?:?r!!  ct 
it  have  within  the  space  of  twelve  years  been  de>trwyed  bf 
tile:  the  middle  aisle  of  the  choir  by  the  fanatic  incen- 
diary Jonathan  Martin,  in  the  year  Itiii);  and  the  south- 
western  bell-tower  with  its  fine  peal  of  bells,  and  thi 
middle  aisle  of  the  nave,  through  carelGssneu  in  1840.  Os 
both  occasions  the  grand  central  tower  prevented  tk 
ilames  from  sj)readin^  to  the  tian-^epts. 

1'hir  palace  oi  the  archbibhup  waa  anlieutly  on  the  norili 
side  of  the  cathedral.  Archbiahop  Roger  is  said  to  hsv« 
rebuilt  it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twellth  century,  and  t 
small  portion  of  hisw<»'k  is  stiU  remainii^,  as  is  the  cht^l 
of  the  palace,  of  a  later  date.  This  elegant  building,  haviD< 
been  long  an  unsightly  ruin,  was  repaired  in  the  tim* 
Dean  Matkham,  and  is  now  used  as  the  library  oi  tin-  dtU 
and  chapter.  Near  it  is  the  new  deanery,  the  old  le^" 
dence  ol  the  dean,  which  was  on  the  south  side  of  tbt 
Minster,  having  lately  been  taken  down.  A  house  foriM 
reddenee  of  the  canons  restdentiaiy  has  abo  been 
erected  on  tlie  iim  th  sld'  >  fi*-i-  Minster  OB  the  site  of  psA 
of  the  anticiit  arthiepisei>pai  palace. 

The  monastic  institution  appears  to  hiive  In  m  mtusduct^ 
into  Britain  by  Augustine  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centurr, 
when  a  monabtery  vi&s  established  at  Canterbury  by 
royal  convert  About  fifty  yeaie  aflerwaida  several'  »>■ 
naneries  were  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbrii: 
but  no  establishment  of  regular  monks  i>  known  to  hii< 
existed  at  York  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Shcr.r 
beibre  that  event  Siward,  the  Danish  earl  of  Northunil<r  - 
land,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  walU  d 
York  ;  but  the  building  did  not  advance  beyond  the  erwi 
tion  of  the  church  ;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  anew, 
a  great  part  of  the  monaster)'  completed,  by  William  Rutd^ 
the  oiiginal  dedication  to  St.  Olave  beint:  ebancfd  to  l^x 
of  '  The  Blejised  Virgin  Mary."    About  the  end  of '  - 
thirteenth  century  the  church  and  a  great  part  of  the  a-- 
nastery  were  rebuilt ;  but  several  portions  of  the  ongAj 
structure  still  remain.   Daring  the  government  of  l^j 
third  abbot.  Gaufridus,  A.D.  1131.  thirteen  of  the  ir;  -iij 
desirous  of  adopting  the  Cistercian  rule,  secedeu. 
founded  the  abbey  of  Fountains  near  Hipon.     Wi"  iiJ 
Thornton,  the  last  abbot,  surrendered  to  the  king, 
1.540,  when  there  were  in  the  monastery  fifty  nonbk  » 
eluding  the  abbot,  prior,  and  aubiMtior,  and  one  aon» 
The  dear  value  waa  reckoned  to  be  186tf.O».  7|dL 
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lUiat  of  ft.  Man'  enjoyed  the  drjfnity  of  the  mitre,  and 

wissuminoned  to  narlmment.    The.  monaster.-  '■•ns  situated 
on  the  batiks  of  tlie  Ouse,  adjoining  the  city  walla  on  the 
north-west,  in  a  close  of  about  fifteen  aere«,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  towers.   At  the  disMltitioii  it  wu  retained 
bjr  the  crown ;  but  it  shared  the  Ikte  Vt  most  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  in  England  at  that  period :  it  was  doomed 
to  destruction;  and  the  rcinains  of  this  noble  relipioim 
e^labli'htnent  bear  strikitiir  marks  of  the  furious  zi-iil  v  ;;h 
whii'li  that  destruction  wasi  accompliiihed.    On  the  aite  and 
Troni  the  materials  a  palace  for  tne  residence  of  the  lord- 
president  of  the  north  vraa  ereeted.  In  later  timet  gnnls 
nave  been  nrnde  of  the  atonea  for  various  public  uaei  in 
Vdrk  and  its  neis^hbourhond,  ami  mmywcre  at  one  period 
suffered  to  be  converted  into  \\mt  un  the  spot.    In  the 
year  1827  the  site  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monastic 
buildings  was  jn^teol  by  the  crown  to  the  Yorkshire  Phi- 
leeophieal  8ociety«  then  recently  e«tablit>hed,  on  which  to 
ereet  a  moMani  Md  foim  m  botMAed  gaiden.  On  tfa«t 
oeeaaion  the  whole  of  the  irround  waa  earefoliyeKeavated, 
the  foundations  of  the  mona.'.tcry  traced,  and  plans  and 
driiwines  exhibitine:  the  interestincj  result  were  published 
bjr  the  Society  of  .'Vntiquaries  in  London.    Some  beautiful 

Krtisns  of  the  antient  buildings  which  had  been  lon^ 
ried  were  brought  to  light ;  and  many  exqniaite  apeci- 
nena  of  the  eeulplured  ornaments  of  the  monastery  and 
the  church  now  form  an  attractive  portion  of  the  collections 
in  t!ie  museum  of  the  society  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  church 
which  have  survived  the  ravai^ea  of  time  and  of  ruthless 
spoliation,  combine  with  several  other  objects  of  anti- 
(uiarian  interest  to  give  a  sinimlarly  beautiful  and  attractive 
eharacter  to  the  gmrdena  m  the  society.  The  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Marv  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
To  the  same  order  belonu'ed  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
;ri  Mickle^ale,  a  cell  tuSt  M  tltlll  ^  i : i  Tours,  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  gateway  and  a  part  of 
the  church,  both  9t  UMt  date,  are  remaining.  There  was 
abo  a  Benedictine  nuwieiy  at  dementthorp,  juit  without 
the  walli.  The  Dominican  FHara,  the  Franeisoans,  the 
August inians,  and  the  Carmelites,  had  each  a  monastery 
in  York  ;  and  the  Gilbertines  had  a  priory.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  hospitals  in  the  city  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  of  which  (he  oldest  and  most  con- 
siderable was  that  dedicated  joriginally  to  St.  Peter,  and 
afterward*,  much  enlarged,  to  St.  Leonard,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Athelstan.  Interesting  remains  of  this 
extensive  religious  house  are  still  in  existence. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  V.  there  were  upwards  of  forty 
parish  churches  standinf^  and  fifteen  chapels.  Two  only 
of  the  chapels  remain,  and  twenty-three  of  the  churches. 
Sooie  of  these  are  arehMeeturally  interesting;  as  that  ot 
St.  Dionis,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mai^ 
Bishop-hill  the  Younger ;  and  several  contain  sadly  muti- 
lated remains  uf  stained  and  pai:ilL-ii  gla^s. 

Besides  the  pan>h  churches,  there  are  several  plaeeii  of 
worship  belonging  to  Dissenters.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  one  chapel  beaidea  that  of  the  mmnenr.  One  chapel, 
•reefed  in  the  year  160B,  bekMM  to  the  BBglith  Piesby- 
terians.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  four  chapels; 
'he  Protestant  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  one 
-hnpel.  The  Independents  have  three;  and  the  FMonds 
lave  one  spacious  meeting-houie. 

York  was  governed  by  a  major  aa  early  as  the  time  of 
kephea ;  and  the  namea  of  penona  aorvuif  the  office  of 
lai iiir  oeeor  in  leeoida  belonging  U,  the  mgn  of  Henry  IIL 
Richard  IL  conferred  on  the  mayor  the  additional  title  of 
lord,'  which  that  officer  still  assumes ;  and  m  I3S7  two 
iherifi&  were,  by  royal  authority,  substituted  for  three 
wiliffi^  and  thus  Yurie  became  a  city  and  county  of  itself, 
iefore  the  passing  of  the  late  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
rorporation  of  York  consisted  of  a  lord  mayor,  twelve 
Udermen,  two  sheriflk,  the  *Twenty-four,'  a  body  composed 
if  p«--r-ons  who  had  served  the  offici-  uf  sb.iM-ifi",  ievi-[ily-two 

■onunon-councilmen,  a  recorder,  two  city  counsel,  a  town- 
;]erlc,  and  two  coroners.  By  the  late  act  the  city  is  divided 
nto  aixwarda,inite»d  of  four,  as  it  had  been  previously,  at 
•ast  dtmogseveral  eentoriea ;  for  according  to  *  Domesday 

3ook,'  at  tne  Cnnqtie>t  it  was  divided  into  >^:x  wards,  be- 
ides  the  ward  of  the  archbishop.  luich  wani  aow chooses 
ix  councillors  t  vo  o:  whom  retire  annually),  an  l  thi  pe 
sleet  twelve  aldermen,  who  aerve  six  yean.  The  shehtf 
uut  the  tord  mayor  aiedeoledaonuaBfbf  the  aktatBMO 
ind  tile  oouneiUon. 
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j  Till  the  passing  of  this  act  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpi>. 
ration  wa.s  not  restricted  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the 
city,  but  extended  to  tlie  Ainsty,  which  wa.s  originally  a 
hundred  or  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding,  bounded  bf 
the  river  Ouse,  the  Wharf;  and  the  Midd^and  a  line  Stwu 
the  town  of  Thorp- Arch  on  the  Wharf  to  Oii^  Bridge  on 
the  Nidd.  The  city  of  York  appears  to  have  laid  claim  to 
this  extensive  junsdiction  in  the  ri'ii,'n  of  E<hvard  I.  a« 
having  been  granted  by  a  cliarti-r  of  Kinij  John  ;  but  their 
claim  was  disputed:  it  was  hnaily  coniirmed  by  a  cliarter 
of  Henry  VI.  By  the  late  act  the  Ainsty  is  sepa'i  ated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Yoric,  and  annexed  partly  to  the  Weet 
and  partly  to  the  Bast  Riding  of  the  county. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  a-s  to  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  York  during  the  early  periods  of  its 
existence.  It  appears  from  Duniesday-Book  that  in  tlio 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  city  was  divided  into 
seven  wards ;  one  of  these  belonged  to  the  archbishop,  and 
one  wasdoaboyed  for  the  caatles.  In  the  remaining  five 
watda  then  wen  141S  houses,  and  in  the  ward  of  the  arch- 
bishop 200.  Snpposin^.  with  Drake,  that  in  the  ward  de- 
stroyed for  the  castles  there  were  many  houses  as  to 
make  the  whole  number  2000,  and  allowing  five  inhabit- 
ants to  eacii  house,  the  population  at  the  Conqueat  would 
amount  to  10,000.  Drake  supposes  further  tfial  the  aub- 
urbs  contained  an  equal  number  of  persons,  and  thus 
reckons  the  whole  population  at  20.000.  But  it  appears 
that  when  the  survey  was  made  between  the  sixteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  the  Conqueror's  rei^ii,  a  great  devasta- 
tion of  the  houses  had  taken  place,  and  the  population 
must  have  been  prunortionably  aiminished.  If  tne  number 
of  inhabitants  may  be  supposed  to  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  number  of  churches,  the  population  n;ul  greatly  in- 
creased af^ain  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  when  lliirty-nine  of 
the  churches  are  said  to  have  been  liestroyed  by  tire ;  and 
it  must  have  been  considerable  in  the  retgriof  Richard  II., 
since,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  times,  no  less 
than  lUXX)  inbabitanto  were  destroyed  in  1390  bv  perti' 
lenee.  In  the  various  vidnitudes  experienced  bv  tne  city, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  must  na',\  vaned.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  liad  lost  its  im- 
portance as  the  mettopolis  of  the  northern  counties,  the 
population  amounted  to  no  more  than  1(>,0UU.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  nearly  doubled;  the  census  in  1841  giving 
28,K83,  of  which  number  there  were  13^4123  males  and 
1.5,460  females.  But  in  this  censun  one  parish  and  part 
of  another  withe  u'.  tli  ■  ualls,  forming  in  reality  a  part  of 
York,  though  beloa^uig  to  the  North  Riding,  are  ex- 
cluded.   Inchidins:  these,  the  return  is  29,500. 

York  from  its  foundation  has  never  ceased  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  fortified  city ;  and  although  its  fortifica- 
tions have  never  been  permanently  accommodated  to  tha 
art  of  war  as  practised  in  later  ages,  it  made  a  good  de- 
fence against  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  The  walls  of  the  Roman  station  Eboracum  were 
wholly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse.  What  changes 
they  underwent  in  the  suoeeeding  Britiih.  Saxon,  uid 
Danish  times,  cannot  be  aseeTtained;  nor  is  diere  any  his- 
torical evidence  relating  to  the  enlargement  of  them  to 
their  present  extent.  In  Ihc  time  of  the  Conqueror  they 
inclosed  two  castles  ;  one,  as  it  is  thought,  on  each  side  of 
the  river ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  architecture  of 
the  walls,  which  have  been  so  often  repaired  and  even  re> 
built*  then  is  nothing  characteristic  of  any  particular  b«; 
but  the  arehway  of  the  gates  appears  to  oelong  to  the 
Norman  period.  T!.l  barbicans,  which  were  probably 
added  in  the  reign  of  EUward  III.,  have  been,  witnout  any 
good  reason,  removed  from  three  of  the  gates.  The  walls, 
since  they  were  extended,  have  never  cnlii-ely  surrounded 
the  city,  there  being  a  space,  on  the  eastern  ode, of  neai-ly 
500  yards,  which  till  recently  most  have  been  a  eomplete 
morass.  The  extent  of  the  walla  ia  about  two  miles  and  a 
half:  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  is  accessible  to 
the  public,  wiiich,  iiavmg  lately  been  put  into  a  state  of 
complete  repair,  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting 
walk.  There  are  four  phncipu  gates,  or  bars,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  and  five  posteni  gates.  Two  new  entrances 
through  the  ramparts  have  recently  been  formed ;  one  of 
them  exclusively  for  the  railway  to  the  station,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  erected  within  \l:v  a  alls  ;  another 
entrance,  which  had  been  closed  since  the  time  of  Heniy 
Vn.,  has  been  re-opened.  The  castle  has  long  since  been 
oowveited  into  tlie  county  priioa  and  the  courts  of  iuatiee 
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Ibrihe  county ;  but  some  portions  of  the  old  work,  besides 
the  noble  keep,  ere  alill  reneiQUi;.  Tlie  feloni'  guA  ie  en 
entirely  new  boilifini^,  oonsiiHnr  of  ftrar  ntdiithi^  douMe 

WRnIs,  with  eight  Ririni;  courts,  llic  Ern^cmor's  hm;.si'  hpinjr 
in  the  centre.  Tlie  keep,  known  by  the  name  ol'  Cliftoid  s 
Tower,  Ihe  Cliffords  liavinp  been  the  anlient  wardens  of 
the  castle,  U  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Conqueror,  but  the  tt^ileetufe  indietlee  «  eoniewhAt 
later  af^e. 

That  York  was  not  a  strong  military  station  only,  bat 

also  H  place  of  trade  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
is  by  DO  means  improbable;  itssitnation  beine  as  con- 
venient for  commerce  as  for  war.  Alcuin,  in  the  eighth 
century,  calls  it ' a  common  emporium  of  land  and  sea;' 
and  says  that  it  was  then  Tinted  liy  veatele  from  the  most 
distant  lands.  In  the  tenth  century  several  merchant 
vessels  on  their  voyage  to  London  from  York  were  cap- 
tured and  plundered  by  the  pirates  of  the  Isle  of  Tlianet. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, ."ipeaks  of  York  as  being  in  his  time  a  great  and  me- 
tropolitan ci^,  to  which  trading  veaaela  eome  from  Germany 
end  Irehind.  York  had  its  merehant-gntfda  aa  far  haek  as 
the  reicn  of  Stephen;  and  a'cH-'.-tpr  nC  John  confirms  to 
the  guild  of  merchants  at  York  -d'A  llie  privileges  which 
they  and  their  houses  had  before  enjoyed.  By  a  statute 
of  £dward  HI.  it  is  directed  that  the  staple  of  wool,  leather, 
wooirels,and  lead,  should  be  at  York  and  nine  Other  places 
mined ;  and  when,  in  the  rdgnof  hb  ttieeeHor,the  staple 
fbr  the  export  trade  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  at 
<'a!ai8,  the  merchants  of  York  h;td  a  con^idprable  share  in 
this  staple;  some  of  them  were  tTi  iyors  of  the  staple  of 
Calais,  and  one  of  tliem  is  named  as  h;ivin>;  been  the  trea- 
Burer.  York  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods.  In  the  days  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
the  weavers  of  York  paid  a  considerable  '  farm'  for  their 
pnvilctres :  and  the  marmfactnre  was  flomlshing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  this  luanch  of  trade  has  loitc 
cpa.^ed  to  flourish  here,  and  York  is  not  now  the  seat  of 
anv  extensive  matvilaeture.  It  has  however  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  making  of  leathern  gloves,  shoes,  combs, 
and  other  articles  of  horn.  During  a  long  period  these 
were  oonadered  as  the  staple  trades  of  the  city,  but  they 
are  so  no  longer ;  yet  York,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
is  llie  scat  of  respectable  and  stfatiiiy  increrL^ini;  trade,  di- 
vided into  various  branches.  If  lia*;  one  extensive  tiax-miil; 
many  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufactnte  of  Jinene; 
and  York  bed-ticking  supports  a  high  cbanetfer  in  distant 
places.  The  confectionery  of  York  is  nnieh  cetebnted,  and 
a  few  large  wholp<n!e  cstaWi.shmcnt»  have  connection  •  ' 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom.  An  evtensive 
business  is  carried  on  by  seveml  druggists.  The  wholesale 
tea  and  coffee  business  is  a  very  important  and  increasing 
branch  of  the  trade  of  York :  within  the  last  half-century 
the  roasting  of  cofl^  was  under  the  exelnsive  control  of 
the  Board  of  Excise,  and  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
York  were  selected  a.";  the  only  p^acc-i  in  England  for  the 
establishment  of  pnblic  roastin;:  offices.  The  merchants  of 
York  took  advan'age  of  this  privile-^e  :  the  tea  and  colTee 
trade  was  extensively  cultivated,  distant  connections  were 
formed,  and  though  the  Excise  restrictions  no  longer  exist, 
the  trade  that  was  widely  formed  daring  their  continuance 
has  heeome  a  disHnet  and  Important  p«?t  of  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  in  York.  .\  consicii  ■  '  Ii^  wholesale  trade  is  also 
carried  on  liy  the  curiiers  of  York  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  of  flour  ground  here  by  steam-power,  arc  sent 
into  the  We.'it  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  traffic  upon  the 
Otise,  thoutrh  much  reduced  by  the  railways  and  other 
cames,  is  still  very  considerable.  Trading  vessels  of  from 
110  to  180  tens  Imrthcn  regularly  pass  between  York  and 
London.  Although  York  hr>.^  ccasnl  to  be  the  winter  resi 
dence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  it  is  not 
only  freqtiently  resorted  to  hy  them  on  occasions  of  pnUie 
entertainment  or  business,  but  it  is  still  tiie  peimaneiit 
abode  of  many  persona  of  independent  Inoome,  a  ateom- 
Stance  which  exerts  a  very  favmimblp  steady  inflnence  on 
the  character  and  reapeef.'ihilily  uf  its  intr  rnal  trade. 

There  ari'  '  i  \  f  ral  fairs  annually  held  at  York  for  cattle 
and  horses;  one  for  cattle  is  held  every  fortnight.  There 
also  large  markets  for  wool  and  leather  during  stated  sea- 
sons. The  chief  weekly  market  for  the  supply  of  the  dtr 
ia  held  on  efcty  Satufday. 

PifTy  years  n^"  cvrn-  street  in  York  afforded  some  in- 
tcrestuig  specimens  of  the  domestic  arclutecture  of  the  | 


tnxteenth and  serenteenih centuries;  but  these  have  ai.oott 
ratiraly  lUsappeared,  the  overhanging*  and  often  riclity 
ornamented  fronts  having  given  place  to  plain  unorr.a- 
mented  and  eenerally  niean-lookmg  brick-work,  with  t 
few  handsome  housi-s  inilted  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ia?t 
cent!  ly  i  iti  rspersed.  York  possesses  very  few  public 
buildings  besides  churches  that  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice.  The  guild-hafl  is  a  tine  Gothic  buuding  erected 
in  the  year  1446 :  96  feet  in  length,  and  43  feet  in  width; 
consisting  of  three  Males ;  the  roof,  wtuch  is  pannelled  and 
adorned  witli  knots  exhibiting  coats  of  arm.s  and  jrrotc«f;j-; 
fiffures,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  octagonal  oak  pilliiiH 
five  in  each  row.  The  assembly-room,  considered  one  al 
ihe  finest  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  ai\er  a  de^^ign  iiom 
Palladio,  by  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington ;  the  foundatiuii 
being  laid  in  1790,  and  the  buildios;  finished  in  1736.  The 
museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosopniea)  Soeietv  is  a  bean' 
tifnl  structure  of  the  Doru:  .  ii'l  i  ,  de*igned  by  W.  Wilkiiu, 
i£sq.  The  Collegiate  Scliool  is  aa  elegant  and  justly  ad- 
mired building  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  a  jfmiQg  artist  of 
great  promise,  the  late  John  Harper,  aaK\, 

In  tne  eighth  eentuiy  the  Epiioopal  school  of  York  was 
the  resort  of  students  from  France  and  Germany.    In  thil 
school  Alcuin  was  trained,  who  became  the  friend  u) 
Charlemagne,  tutor  to  his  lamily,  and  launder  of  schools 
at  Tours  and  other  places  in  Fmiice,  from  which  j^tocceded 
some  of  the  most  lennrkable  scholars  of  thoee  times,  la 
the  seventeenth  eentmy  an  attempt  wea  made,  unfor- 
tunately without  sueeeH,  to  establish  a  univeraity  at  York. 
A  college  for  the  education  of  Ens^lish  Presbyterian 
dissenters,  removed  from  Manchester  tu  York  in  the  vear 
1K03,  bail  lately  been  res'stablished  in  the  place  from  w'hu.t; 
it  came.   There  are  and  have  long  been  many  schools  in 
York,  both  public  and  private.   St.  Peter's  School,  under 
the  management  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  waa  founded  bj 
Queen  Marv  in  1557,  and  endowed  with  the  lands  of  the 
suppressfd  hospital  of  St.  Mary.    A  small  school  had  rre- 
vioiijily  been  established  by  ArciibisiiOp  Holgate.  Th« 
Blue-coat  School  for  boys,  founded  in  1705,  is  support rd 
chiefly  by  annual  subscnptions ;  in  connection  writh  which 
is  the  Grey-coat  School  fbr  girls,  who  are  there  trained 
for  domestic  service.   The  number  of  the  boys  about  7»\ 
of  the  eirls  about  50.  TheKoman  Catholics  have  a  schciul 
for  the  hitrher  cla-S-M'S  ol  females,  and  also  a  (  haiity  ^chool, 
The  York  Collegiate  Schoof  is  uf  reccut  date,  on  the  pu>- 
prietaty  scheme.   The  Yorkshire  School  fbr  the  Blind  u 
also  a  recent  inetilution,  fminded  ae  a  meourial  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wilberfbree.    There  are  also  national  schools  and 
•"finiday-.sichools,  and  .scvcnil  >ui)j>of1rd  l)y  private  i  i->dow- 
ments.   The  Ivcport  of  the  Seicct  Comniillec  uiithe  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poorer  (  la.'^seg  states  the  numbera  Koeiving 
education  in  the  city  of  York,  io  1836,  to  be — 
Bebolam  of  the  working  elamei,  at  day 

and  dame  sehoole  «  1494 
Seholers  at  better  sdmots  .  .  2097 
Attendinir  Sunday-schools  in  Connection 

with  the  cs^tabiislied  church  .  .  170B 

Attending  Sunday-schoole  ia  eamieotioa 
with  Diswnters       .         .         .  IC55 

The  Report  of  the  Manch«iter  Statistieal  Society,  in  the 
autumn  of  1S36,  says  that  19-97peroent.  of  the  populatioa 
of  York  received  instruction. 

In  the  y(  :ir  17^4  a  pulilic  sobscrlptiou  lilirarv  was  esta- 
blished in  York,  it  is  the  property  of  at)out  350  metxibcia 
and  contains  about  17.000  Toluma%  in  vaiioiis  btmnchc*  df 
literature  and  seienea. 

The  dean  and  dutpter  of  the  cathedral  pessesa  an  exf  ert- 
»ivc  and  very  valuable  library,  founded  by  Archbi«l 
Mathews,  which  has  been  lately  opened  to  itie  public  unu.-r 
necissai  V  rest rn  tion.-*. 

The  Yorkshire  I'hilosophical  Society  waa  established  u-. 
the  year  1822.  having  for  its  general  object  the  promo*L:i: 
of  seienee  in  the  distiist  for  which  it  wm  in^tuted  ; 
more  nartietthu'  object  beina  to  elucidate  the  e*^o]oi^  > 
Yorksnirt'.    Its  museum  enil)races  all  'li-   .Irjirti !  ments 
natural  liistory,  .and  is  rich  in  antiqimrina  ii?ln.>  of  vaju-^ 
periods,  discovered  in  York  and  the  iieiKhboiii hood- 

A  more  humble,  but  a  very  useAil  in«titutioa,  eatabliMhce 
in  the  year  1887,  is  the  York  lastitate  of  Fbpolar  SeiaaM 
and  literature. 

The  Medical  Institutions  of  York  are,  the  C»?untj 
Hospital,  fonnded  in  'he  year  1740,  the  fi:st  north  of  ti.« 
Trent;  the  Dispensary  i  the  York  Lunaiic  Asylum;  Utf 
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Retr«ftt,  for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  infiu- 
tncaof  vhieh  on  other  estabhshmentA  for  the  reiejjtion 
md  eon  of  the  iiuaiM  bu  beto  auMt  lughly  beiu&ctai ; 
and  the  Ey*  IninRtrv. 

CliarilRble  e.--1ablisnmenti  are  very  numerous  in  York. 
The  |)ri[icinai  of  Iheae  are,  In^m's  Hospitiil  lor  lU  poor 
wiiiovvb ;  Wilson's,  for  10  poor  women ;  the  Old  Maids' 
Hospital,  founded  by  Mary  Wandesford,  spinster,  Sar  10 
maiOfla  gtatltwonicn ;  Middleton's  Hospital  for  20  viidmiv 
of  fVeemen ;  aad  Lady  Hewlett  HMpital  for  10  poor  aged 
women. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  York  is 
fttiit(;d  by  an  accurate  observer  to  be  huiitidity,  although 
the  quantity  of  T«in  is  small.  The  mean  tem]>erature,  on 
an  atrtiue  of  ten  yeaia,  is  47*82?  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  mean 
heii^t  of  the  barouMter,  on  tiia  wum  aveiagv,  is  SB-so", 
and  the  quantity  oT  mn»  on  tho  eamo  avtiage,  dl-114 

inches. 

1'lic  ratio  of  mortality  in  York  h  one  in  53  persotis. 

(Drake's  Ebortn-um  :  WcllbHloved's  Eburacum,  or  York 
un(Ur  tht  llomtins  ;  Diivits  .  ;  >  fj-jctt  from  the  Municipal 
Recordt  ({f  ike  CUy  York  i  Browoe  a  Hittory  ^  the  Mdi- 
fiee  of  th»  MrtropolHem  Ckureh  tfSt.  i^fr,  York.) 

YORK.  Cfttiadii.  TTonovTO.] 

YORK,  NKW.    [New  Yokk.] 

YORKE,  P.    [HAKnwicKE  ] 

YORKE,  CHARLES,  second  son  of  the  first  Ix)rd 
Hardwu'ke,  was  bom  80th  December,  1722.  He  was 
entered  at  Ben'et(no«  oalled  Qocpui  Chctstt)  Collexe, 
Cambridge,  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  ealled  to  the 
bar  in  17-33.  Ho  was  a  memher  of  Lincoln^  Inn.  While 
at  Cambridge  lie  aaitutud  his  elder  brother  Pliilip,  the 
second  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  some  other  tricnda.  m  the 
composition  of  'Athenian  Letten^  or  the  epistolary  Cor- 
reapondence  of  mn  Airentof  the  Kini;  of  Persia  residing  at 
At!  fiena  during  the  Feloponneaian  War.'  The  idea  of  the 
work  was  taken  from  Barthelemi's  '  Travels  of  Anachanus.' 
A  IV'W  copies  were  printed  iti  17-11  ;  a  reprint  of  100  copies 
was  brought  out  in  17S2 ;  and  in  17U8  the  second  carl  of 
Bardwicke  published  it  with  an  cxplanatcny  memoir.  The 
young  authors  are  therein  aaid  to  have  oompoaed  the  Let- 
ter! an  a  preparatory  trie}  of  their  atrenirth,  and  at  the  best 
method  of  imprinting  some  f"ul)jects  of  their  academical 
studies  on  their  menione.s.  'I'lie  letters  to  wliicli  tlic  uulial 
< "  is  appended  were  the  compniition  of  Charles  Yorke.  In 
February,  1744-45,  he  pubiiahed  '  Some  Considerations  on 
the  Iaw  of  Forfaitnre  for  High  Treason,  occasioned  by  a 
clause  in  the  late  Aet  for  making  it  treason  to  eorreapond 
with  the  Pretender's  sons  or  any  of  their  aeents.'  The  Mate 
act*  is  the  act  17  Geo.  IT.,  c.  2!t.  A 'Short  Review'  of 
Yorke's  work  was  putjlished  in  1746.  by  Thomaj,  Goidon. 
Enlarged  and  corrected  editions  of  tin- '  (Jonsidenitions ' 
were  publislied  in  1746 and  1748.  These  two  latter  editions 
oonttun,  in  an  appendix,  remarks  on  the  operation  ot  the 
net  7  Anncb  e.  21,  on  the  law  of  forfeiture  in  Scotland. 
The  worV  bears  marks  of  its  author's  youth,  Init  indicates 
r^nviderable  talent  lor  detituni;  technical  words  and 
;ilirH-s«-s,  and  for  stating  &  legal  itrgument.  In  1747  Charles 
»iu  <-<*eded  his  elder  brother,  who  was  in  that  year  elected 
M.P*  for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  in  the  represent^ion  of 
the  borough  of  Rvegate.  He  married,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
lys.**,  Catherine  f'reeman,  daughter  of  a  country  srentle- 
nian  of  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Piulip, 
iilltTw-ards  the  third  Earl  Ilardwicke.  Aller  her  death  lie 
married  (30th  December,  I7ti2)  Agneta  Johnston,  also 
dauuchter  of  a  Hertfonlahiie  landowner,  hy  whom  be  had 
three  children. 

By  fkmily  mfloenot  or  hb  own  abilitin  CflwrletToriie 
v\  ;is  first  solicitor-general  end  then  attorney-irenernl.  The 
iriHer  office  he  resigned  in  17t>4,  on  account  of  some  dis- 
r-'Miteiit  with  the  mmistrj',  hut  was  indiieeil  to  resume  it  m 
In  1770  he  accepted  the  seals,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  king.apoo  the  resignation  of  Lord  Camden,  but  died 
suddenly  (it  was  believed,  by  the  rupture  of  eone  internal 
veiuieh  on  the  20th  of  Janoary,  while  the  patent  for 
hi.^  peerage  wM  ntkliif  Out,  onder  the  title  of  Beron 
Mortien. 

( /iiosraphia  Britannu»  (Appendix  i  ;  Anmial  Regitter 
0hr  1770 »  Burke's  Dictionary  of  the  Peerag*  mnd  Baronet- 
age ;  the  Prefiace  to  the  Athenian  Lrttafw^^Sl^  of  1798; 
the  MS.  Note,  bf  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  presentation  copy  of  the 
^^yfrest/erelt'oiM  on  the  lawqf  Forfnturtt  now  in  the  library 


YORKSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  northern  part 
of  England,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  English  counties, 
is  bounded  on  the  north-eart  and  east  by  the  North  Sea} 
on  the  south  by  the  ssstnary  of  the  number,  aad  the 

counties  of  Lincoln.  Nutllntrhani,  and  Derbv ;  on  the 
soulh-wejit  by  a  binuU  jiart  of  (Jlu>liire  ;  on  the  west  by 
LancttJtliire  ;  on  the  north-wcbt  by  ^Ve^tmoreIand  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  Durham  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Tees. 
Its  fom  it  uregular,  but  the  greatest  length  across  the 
county  in  ft  ttiSi^it  line  is  £rom  the  proiecting  point  called 
Spurn  Head,  on  the  south-east,  to  the  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Weslmoielatid  and  Durham,  on  tlie  norlli-.vcst, 
a  distance  ot  about  12-1  miles.  In  the  opposite  duection, 
from  the  junction  of  Lancashire  and  t  'lu  shite  on  the  iouth- 
west  to  the  port  of  Wliitby  on  Uie  nortli-east  coast,  the 
breadth  is  about  90  miles.  Yvm  Tlamborough  Head  on 
the  eaiit  coa«t  to  tlie  corresponding  point  on  the  western 
boundary,  which  approacht:;^  within  10  miles  of  the  west 
coa4t  of  Lancashire,  the  lonulh  of  the  county  is  about  100 
tuiies;  and  its  extent  hum  the  extreme  ikjutii  puint,  at  the 
junction  of  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  to  Tod 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teea»  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north,  is  about  OS  miles.  The  eountyis  comprehended 
between  r»3**  18'  and  54°  40' N.  lat..  and  between  about 
9'  E.  and  '2'  'Mj'  W.  lyn^.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,  which  are  called, 
fixini  their  respective  positions,  the  North,  West,  and  Ea«t 
Ridings,  and  the  Liberty  or  Ainsty  of  the  ei^  of  Yoik, 
and  in  the  PopuJatioD  lUrtiuns  and  maay  other  statistical 
documents  these  diviriona  are  treated  as  distinct  counties. 
The  parish  of  Craikc,  near  Easingwould,  though  geogra- 
phically forming  jiart  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
belongs  to  Dm  ham  [Dluhau.  vol.  ix.,  p.  207],  and  is 
therefore  omitted  in  the  following  statement  of  the  areas 
and  population  of  the  great  divisions  of  Yorkshire.  The 
popalation  is  here  given  from  the  Census  of  1831  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  other  counties,  those  in  the  pre- 
i.>.'ling  volumes  of  the  work  being,  necessarily,  taken  from 
th>;  Heturn  of  that  year.  The  population  ni  1841  is  given  in 
a  subsequent  page,  under  the  head  of  Slittistict.  The  areas 
li^ven  in  the  Population  Returns  for  1631.  from  which  the 
following  figurse  are  taken,  somewhat  exceed  the  aggre- 
gates of  the  areas  as&igned  to  the  sevcial  patishes.  but  no 
attempt  is  made  in  Uie  Returns  to  recuuciie  Uic  apparent 
diiBr^eaqr  :— 

Aim  In  Amt  io  I\>pal.'«tioa 

•liuani  mile*.  acn*.  Id  |i<.i|. 

Noi-th  Riding  .  2,or»5  1,315,200  190,750 
West  Rilling  .  2.")76  1,0-18.640  97(5,J«0 
East  Riding     .    1,119  71(J,160  108.891 


35„%2 


Whole  eoonty  3;7354HO  1,371,309 

T!ie  gross  area  of  the  county  is  more  than  onc-lenfh  that 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  raoie  than  one-ninth  tiiat  of 
England  alone;  and  the  area  of  the  West  Hidint,'  alone 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  English  county,  cxeepting  Lin- 
colnshire and  Devonshire,  while  that  of  the  North  Riding 
is  nearly  equal  to  Norfolk»  the  fourth  of  the  English  coun- 
ties in  superfidal  extent.  The  area  of  the  whole  county 
of  Yo:k  !!>  gieater  than  the  united  areas  of  Lincoln.-hire. 
I>evon>hire,  and  Heitl'ordshire;  and  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  Bggretrate  art  as  ol  the  ten  smallest  English  counties. 
According  to  the  returns  of  1H31  the  population  Of  York- 
shire averaged  nearly  285  persons  to  a  souare  mile,  whieh 
is  rather  below  the  average  of  all  England,  but  greatly 
above  that  of  the  three  counties  which  approach  nearest  to 
it  in  sn])erficial  extent.  York,  the  capital  city,  is  in  about 
53"  56' N.  iat.  and  1°  3' W.  long.  It  u  not  much  more 
than  170  miles  north-north-west  from  London  in  a  straight 
line,  but  about  19i)  miles  by  the  main  road  ftom  liondon  to 
Edinburgh,  and  about  202  milee  from  the  latter  city.  By 
the  I^ndon  and  Birmingham,  Midland  Counties,  Noith 
Midland,  and  York  and  North  Midland  railways,  the  dis- 
tance from  London  to  York  is  aho  .1  -jJi)  mili>i». 

Boumiunft  and  Coant-Jine. — The  ciia.it  of  Vorkshire  is 
generally  high,  and  consists  in  many  places  of  precipitous 
elifh.  The  south-eastern  aide  of  the  Bstuaiy  of  the  rivei' 
Tees,  whieh  separates  Yorkthiie  from  Ooiham,  forms  the 
most  northern  portion  of  the  roast-line  of  the  county. 
This  sstuary  ternuoates  at  Tod  Point,  about  54°  37' N.  I  at-, 
•ad  fkem  that  point  to  Whilhy^adiabiaoe  at  about  24  niii« 
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measured  in  a  straight  line,  the  coasti  wliich  eoonstt  of 
cliffs  abounding  ia  fimild,  roni  in  A  very  irregular  line 
towards  the  south-ea«t,  wittumt  preaenting  any  place  of 

importance.  One  of  the  cliffs,  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Whitby,  is  marked  by  Greenough  as  having;  once 
taken  fire,  and  continued  to  burn  for  two  years.  At 
Whitby*  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  is 
ft  haHloar  whieb,  though  exposed  to  gales  from  the  east, 
hn<^  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  capable  of  carmng 
on  a  considerable  traae.  A  few  miles  south-cut  of  wWt- 
>  tue  coast-line  turns  rather  more  to  the  south,  and  is  in- 
dented slightly  by  the  dangerous  bay  called  Robin  Hood's 
Bajttowaiditho  southern  extremity  of  which,  not  far  from 
the  coaat,  la  a  hill  popularly  called  Robin  Hood's  Butts. 
From  this  iioint  tttie  coast  proeeeda  aouth-aouth-east  to 
Scarboronern,  where  an  elevated  promontory  idiieh  pro- 
jects abruptly  towards  the  east,  with  an  arm  towards  the 
iovith,  forms  a  setJiicircular  harbour,  which  is  much  used 
for  shelter  from  the  easterly  gales  that  are  common  along 
ffae  Yoirfnhire  coast,  and  which  formes  the  only  port  of  any 
MMueqtMnc*  between  Whitby  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber.  The  distanee  between  Sesrboroagh  and  Whitby,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  17  milps  ;  and  from  '^rarborough 
Bay,  south  of  the  harbovir,  the  coast-line  .u^ain  inclines 
more  t(  the  ea-st,  to  the  prominent  point  whi  h  is  rLrinusiy 
called  Fiie^  Point.  Kilpy  Head,  and  Filey  Bridge,  near  the 
bonndaiy-lme  between  tlic  North  and  East  Rulings.  Im- 
mediately south  of  Filey  Point  is  Filev  Bay,  from  which 
the  coast  runs  in  a  nearly  straight  line  by  Speeton  CllfF  to 
Flamboroucrh  Head,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  range 
of  chalk  clittis  of  brilliant  whiteness,  about  six  miles  long, 
and  rising  in  many  places  to  an  elevation  of  .300  feet.  At 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  are  some  extensive  caverns,  and 
near  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  on  a  site  about  250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  lighthouse  which  was 
erected  by  the  Trinity  House  corporation  in  1806,  and 
whi<-h  has  a  revolving  liglit  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
s«en  from  a  distance  of  30  miles  at  sea.  In  thirty-eix  yeara 
preceding  the  erection  of  this  important  lighthouse,  there 
were  no  hm  than  174  wrecks  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  its  establishment  has  almost  pat  en  end  to  aneh  eaanml- 
ties.  The  eligibility  of  the  spot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
beacon  would  seem  to  have  been  observed  long  before  a  regu- 
lar lighthouse  was  placed  there,  as  the  name  of  ll.r  v  l  iije 
of  Flamborough  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  a  light  or  flame  at  that  point  in  early  times. 
From  tlamboroush  Head,  which  is  18  or  19  miles  in  a 
direct  line  ftom  Scarborough,  and  about  06  miles  fWm  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  measur^  in  like  manner,  the  coa>>t-linc 
turns  westward,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  south, 
forms  the  capacious  bay  called  Bridlington  Bay.  upon  the 
coast  of  which  the  sea  has  made  such  encroachments  as 
to  ;;radiially  sweep  away  the  villages  of  Auburn,  Harlbum, 
and  Hyde.  In  this  bay  there  is  a  small  but  sheltered  harbour, 
defended  by  two  iMtteries,  at  Bridlington  Quay,  which  is 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Bridlington.  From 
Bridlington  Quay  to  the  sharp-pointed  promontory  which 
terminates  in  the  Spurn  Head  or  Point,  and  which  forms  the 
northern  boundar}'  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Humber,  the  coast- 
line is  unbroken  by  any  important  inlet  or  projection,  and 
is  mostly  very  low  and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
Greenough  marks  the  sites  of  two  churches,  those  of 
Owthorne  and  Kilnscy.  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
portion  of  coast,  the  ruinit  of  which  are  partially  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  At  Spurn  Head,  which  is  about  40  miles 
south  by  east  from  Flamborough  Head,  and  which  consists 
of  a  long  low  promontory  taming  towards  the  south-west, 
partly  across  \hc  wstuary  of  the  Humber,  and  terminates 
111  what  may  be  called  an  island,  two  lighthouses  have 
been  erected.  In  consequence  of  the  very  low  level  of 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  promontory,  which  is  the 
Oeelloa  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  the  Humber  formerly 
made  oonsidetable  eneraaehments  upon  it ;  but  of  late  it 
has  receded  so  much  as  to  leave  eztenrive  tracts  of  manh 
land.  One  of  these,  a  few  miles  westward  of  the  Spurn 
Heail,  began  to  appear  as  an  island  al>out  the  coinmence- 
nuMit  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and.  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  it  was  at  length  embanked  and  converted  into 
pasiture.  In  the  Population  Returns  of  1841  this  tract  of 
land,  which,  thoujgh  now  only  aepaiated  by  a  ditch  firom 
the  mainland,  retains  the  name  of  Sank  Idand,  is  stated  to 
contain  5550  acres  and  inhabitants.  The  northern 
part  or  the  coaat-line  of  Yorkshire  is  roeky,  and  from  the 


mouth  of  the  Tees  to  doarborough  the  cliffs,  lehkb  are 
always  washed  by  the  sea  at  high-wiUer,  and  in  aonie  fails 
ai  low-water  also,  are  general^  from  70  to  100  feet  nigh, 

and  ofTen  rise  abruptly  and  overhang  the  beach.  In  many 
places  they  arc  ."still  higher,  and  at  Stoupe  Brow,  or,  as  it 
IS  more  CLimn.  )!ily  railed.  Stow  Brow,  on  the  south  side  nf 
Robin  1  iood's  Bay,  and  about  seven  miles  south  of  Whitby, 
tlit^  nse  to  the  height  of  893  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the 
viMoity  of  the  elevated  promontory  of  Flamborough  Head 
there  are  alao  eliflb  of  tne  height  of  100  feet,  and  in  some 
places  as  much  as  150  feet 

From  Spurn  Head  westward  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Onse  and  the  Trent,  a  distance  in  a  right  line  of  about  35 
miles,  the  southern  boandaiy  of  the  county  is  formed  by 
the  Humber ;  and  aHheach  the  line  is  very  irregular,  its 
general  course  is  westward,  inclining  a  little  to  the  north. 
From  this  point  to  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  York. 
Derby,  and  Nottingham,  a  further  distance  of  about  :i) 
miles,  the  general  direction  of  the  boundary  is  to  thi? 
south-west ;  and  the  northem  portion  of  this  line  is  formed 
by  the  Old  Don  ihrer,  while  the  remaining  part,  whidi 
passes  near  Bawtty  and  Tlekhttl,  U  (br  the  moat  part  nn- 
marked  by  any  natural  feature.  Along  the  boundary  o{ 
]  Derbyshire  and  the  small  part  of  Ch'jshire  which  separni.  s 
that  county  iVom  Lam  [i-liii i  .  the  line  of  separation,  wh.cu 
is  occaaionnJiv  mnrked  by  some  unimportant  stream,  has  a 
general  djr.jction  to  the  north-weat,  and  passes  a  little 
south  of  Sheffield,  and  aoross  the  elevated  and  moimlatB- 
oos  district  called  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  [DnHTSHna, 
vol.  viii..  p.  4lG.]  From  the  nortn-westem  extremity  i  l 
this  portion  of  the  boundar)',  which  is  between  35  and  40 
miles  from  end  to  end,  the  line  runs  nearly  due  north  for 
more  than  25  miles,  and  then,  alter  turning  westward  for  a 
few  miles,  mm  the  Ribble  about  4  miles  abov«  Clitheroe. 
Pursuing  the  course  of  that  river  to  Mitton,  towards  the 
south-west,  it  again  suddenly  turns  north-west  along  the 
course  of  its  feeder.  t!w  l  ille  ri.  r  Hoddcr;  and  then, 
touching  upon  Bleasdale  Moor,  takes  an  irregular  course 
to  the  north  to  near  Sedbergh.  For  a  short  distance  the 
coan^  is  separated  from  Westmorehuid  by  the  river  Lone, 
whieh  the  hoandary-Une  leaves  aboot  5  miles  abofve  8ed* 
bergh.  It  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  again,  by  a  very  cir- 
cuitous line,  to  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  countie* 
of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  where  it  joins  the 
nver  Tecs,  at  a  point  about  60  miles  west  by  north  from 
Tod  Point,  the  northem  extremity  of  the  Yorkshire  coast- 
Una.  The  Tees,  flowios  by  Barnard  Castle.  Yam.  aad 
Bloektoii,  forms  the  notthem  boundary  of  the  coun^Crem 
this  point  to  tIk'  sea. 

The  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  is  coincident  with 
that  of  the  county  on  the  north-ea.st,  north,  and  part  of  the 
west ;  but  leaving  the  latter  at  a  point  atiout  23  miles  sooth 
of  the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Durham,  and  7  or  8 
miles  east  by  north  of  Sedbergh,  the  former  puiaoea  an 
irregxilar  cotirse  east  by  south  to  tiie  river  Ure,  or  Yore,  at 
a  point  2  or  3  miles  below  Masham,  and  then  follows  the 
course  of  that  stream  to  Ripon,  where  it  turns  oS  toward!^ 
the  east.   It  rejoins  the  river  above  Boroughbridge  and 
Aldborough,  and  fbllows  its  course  as  far  as  xork,  where, 
and  for  some  miles  higher  up,  the  river  is  called  the  Cht«e. 
It  then  turns  east,  and  afterwards  north-east,  to  the  Der- 
went,  which  it  joins  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  aRcending 
the  course  of  that  river  by  New  Mf.IIi  vi  t  >  one  uf 
sources  near  the  coast,  reaches  the  sea  a  iittie  north-west 
of  Filey  Head.   The  line  which  divides  the  West  Riding 
ftom  the  Ainsty  and  the  East  Riding  coomienoes  at  Nms 
Monlrton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Onse  and  the  Nidd,  and 
runs  south-west  to  near  Wetherby,  partly  along  the  co  j  >  ? 
of  the  latter  river.    It  then  joins  the  river  Wharfe,  iaJ 
runs  alone  its  course  t"  tli*    i  itli  i-ist  as  far  as  L'awood. 
w  here  botTi  the  river  and  the  bouiidaiy-linc  jom  the  Ou*e, 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  by  Selby  to  the 
boundary  of  the  county  at  the  point  where  the  Uuse  aad 
TVrat  unite  to  tbnn  the  Hamber.  The  Ainsty  of  the  city 
of  York,  which  by  the  Reform  Act  is  united  with  th« 
North  Riding,  is  bounded  on  the  nor1h-ea.st  by  ttiu  Ou^c 
from  York  to  the  river  Nidd.  on  the  north-»^'  ^;  .nd  south- 
west by  the  boundary  of  the  West  Hiding,  and  tsi  the  *t0L 
by  the  river  Ouse  lh>m  Cawood  to  York  ;  and  its  eastern 
boandaiy.  with  the  bonndaries  of  the  North  and  Wot 
Ridings,  the  aqnth  eMtare  portion  of  the  ooast-Une,  sod 
the  north  short  orthaHnnhMvtein  Urn  hoandniMBanfen 
£«st  Riding. 
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De»:npUon  o/  the  Surface,  <f<. — The  most  striking; 
feature  m  the  t  onformution  of  the  surt'ace  of  this  county 
is  thf  great  valley  drained  by  the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries 
which  stretches  &om  near  the  Tees,  in  the  northern  port 
of  the  county,  to  the  SMtuarv  of  the  Humber  in  the  aoulh, 
having  a  (general  direetion  mm  north  to  ■ontb'^outh-east, 
and  forming  the  northern  slope  of  the.  most  extensive 
valley  in  England,  that  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent.    The  lui^h 
land  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  valley,  extendintr 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Humber,  ibrms,  as  has  been  previou:ily 
atatecl. «  bold  coast-lint.  Irom  which,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  count)r,th«sailiMOimi,inaosMpftrltv«iy  euddenly, 
to  a  great  elevation.  In  the  deaeription  of  this  valley  and 
its  boundaries,  in  the 'Physical  and  Politi  m!  Geography  of 
Great  Britain,"  in  tlie  '  Library  of  Useful  Kriovvleage,'  it  is 
olisi.T\  eel  that  !>outh  of  the  a'stuary  of  the  Tees  we  find  the 
commencement  of  the  high  lands,  which  in  some  placet 
stretch  inwards  to  a  di»tance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
the  coiat,  in  Barnaby  Moor,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
784  feet,  in  the  trigonometrical  station  of  Burleigh  Moor, 
and.  a  little  farther  south,  in  the  Guisborouirh  Hills. 
These  high  lands  mn  down  to  the  sea-coast  at  Uuntcliff, 
and  also  by  the  Easington  Heights,  about  midway  between 
the  Teea  and  Whit Inr,  where  is  a  triKonometrical  station  at 
an  elevation  of  681  feet,  to  RoetHT.  or  Roekliff,  a  little 
larthcr  south.     A    ninll  depre^wion  in  the  high  moors, 
opening  to  the  sea  at  Whitby,  carries  off  the  draina^;e  of 
the  small  valley  of  the  Esk,  which  runs  between  the  Guis- 
borough  Hill»  and  the  elevated  Egton  Moors,  which  lie 
^uth  of  it.   These  form  perl  of  a  series  of  barren  eleva- 
tions which  extend  from  tne  bohi  and  lofty  coast  south  of 
Whtthv  to  within  about  5  miles  of  Noithalleiton,  a  distance 
(if  about  no  miles  from  the  coast.    Ttie  whole  tract  of  the 
I\;Lsterii  Moorlands,  extending  about  30  niiles  from  east  to 
^vest,  and  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  i*  a  wild  and  moun- 
tainous! district,  intersected  by  numcrouii  picturesque  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  foiminf  an  escarpment  towards  the 
west*  which  sweeps  round  towards  tiie  south  and  east  from 
the  vicinity;  of  Northallerton  to  Mslton  on  the  Dement, 
forming  a  line  tolerably  parallel,  in  its  general  ilin  t  'I  un, 
Willi  that  ot  the  coa.st.    North  of  Northallerton,  where  the 
scarped  extremity  of  the  highlands  turtis  eastward,  it  ovei^ 
looks  the  vale.of  Cleveland,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Tees. 
Risinir  to  the  height  in  many  places  of  upwards  of  1000 
tVt't.  the  cfneral  a^^pect  of  this  disfiict,  which  is  somv- 
tunes  ealkd  the  North  York  Moors,  is  bleak  and  dreary, 
e.spetially  as  if  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  On 
the  various  roads  which  intersect  the  district  extensive 
and  dreary  wastes  present  themselves,  with  no  boundary 
but  the  boriaoo;  but  towards  tb«  oorthcro  and  western 
•(■earpmenta  of  the  moorlands  there  are  some  veyy  beautifhl 
jnw^pett-.    The  steepest  side  of  the  elevations  is  generally 
fi)  the  north  and  west,  and  the  most  grailual  slope  on  the 
-south.    Aiiiotii;  the  most  elevated  points  of  this  moun- 
tainous region  are  the  trigonometrical  stations  of  Botton 
Head  (1485  feet).  Loosehoe  ffiU  <1404  feet),  and  Black 
Hambleton,  on  the  western  escarpOMiit  (liMO  feet).  An- 
other remarkable  summit,  which  is  celebrated  as  a  land- 
nia:  r.   -Ill  !  as  commanding  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
vii-w.  IS  the  mountain  called  RostUerry  Tupping,  the  height 
of  w  hich  is  given  by  Greenough  as  1102  leet  (but  by  some 
other  authorities  as'  1022  feet),  near  the  road  from  Guis- 
borough  to  Stokesley,  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
high  lands.    The  southern  portion  of  the  ridge  of  hills 
wljich  forms  the  western  extremity  of  this  hilly  district,  and 
t  he  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ouse  valley,  is  sometimes  called 
theHowardian  Hills,  andiramediatelyeaittot  this  range  is  the 
TtiUejr  which,  from  the  river  running  through  it,  bearu  the 
name  of  R^redale.  Still  iisrther  eastward  are  th«  Esat  and 
West  Manshes,  which  form,  with  Ryedale,  an  extenrire 
level,  broken  towards  the  south  by  some  isolated  elevations, 
a,nd  rising  gradually  to  the  high  lands  m  the  north,  between 
the  Eastern  Moorlands  and  the  valley  of  the  Dement. 

The  valley  of  the  Derwent.  which  descends  from  near 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  and, 
inclining  towards  the  south-west,  falls  into  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse,  separates  the  Eastern  Moorlands  from  the  York- 
shire Wolds,  which  Ibrm  the  continuation  of  the  high 
lands  on  the  eaal  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ousie.  One  por- 
tion of  this  range  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
MnitOD.  on  tiie  Derwent,  to  the  Humber,  near  Hessle.  a 
few  owes  west  of  Hull,  following  a  course  venr  nearlv 
pattllrl  willi  the  odn^-line,  and  tarmiwating  to  the  sooth 


in  an  escarpment  which  seems  to  push  the  river  a  li'.tle 
out  of  its  direct  course,  and  which  commands  most  beau- 
tiful and  diversified  views,  embracing  the  ^reat  tcatuary  of 
the  Humber  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  as 
well  as  the  low  lands  ot  Yorkshire  on  each  side  of  the 
range.  Upon  this  portion  of  the  Wolds  are  the  elevated 
points  of  Wilton  Peacon,  about  twelve  milr^  rn>f  hv  north 
from  York,  with  an  elevation  of  809  Icil,  a.nil  Hunslcy 
Beacon,  farther  south,  with  an  elevation  of  531  feet.  The 
other  division  of  the  Wolds  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Malton  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Flamborough  Ilu^d, 
forming  the  southern  side  of  the  Derwent  valley.  ^  The 
ascent  of  tiie  Wolds,  excepting  on  their  eastern  sid0|  is 
generally  .steep,  but  they  seldom  rise  to  an  elevation  e*» 
cecding  (KXJ  leet,  and  they  are  broken  and  divided  by  many 
(iccp  winding  valleys.  Although  their  southern  extremity 
presents  the  finest  prospects,  there  are  many  points  on  the 
range  from  which  beiiniftll  views  may  be  obtained  of  the 
vale  of  York,  the  low  grounds  between  the  Wolds  and 
Spurn  Head,  and  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  beyond  which 
the  Eastern  Moorlands  rise  in  the  background.  Flam- 
borough  Head,  which  forms  the  most  pi  ominent  point  on 
the  coast,  is  not  the  most  elevated  of  the  cliffs  which 
mark  the  eastern  extremity^of  tiie  Wolds.  Their  highest 
point  is  sJt  Bempton  Cfliif,  a  few  mHea  farther  north,  tvhieh 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  436  feet.  Speef  on  Cliff,  about  mid- 
way between  Flamboroueh  Head  and  Filey  Point,  is  tiie 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  great  chalk  I'ormation  which 
stretches,  almost  without  interruption,  across  the  island  to 
the  south-west  coast,  at  Sidmoutn  in  Devonshire.  On  the 
eastern  ^e  the  chalk  Wolds  tenninste  in  a  line  which, 
commencing  near  Bridlington,  and  running  south-west  fbr 
a  short  distance,  curves  round  to  the  south,  and,  passing 
near  Driffield  ami  Beverley,  reaches  the  Humber  between 
Hessle  and  Hull.  The  portion  of  the  county  which  lies 
between  this  range  on  the  north  and  west,  the  ocean  on 
the  east,  and  the  Humber  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
forms  the  low  district  of  Holdemeas,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  at  Dimlinglon  Heights,  on  the  coast,  is  less  than 
150  feet  above  high-water. 

Notwithstanding  its  geneially  low  level,  the  peninsular 
district  of  Holdemess  is  agreeably  diversified  in  sutfaee, 
especiaJly  towards  the  sesrcoast,  within  a  short  distance  ^ 
which,  close  to  Che  town  of  Hornsea,  is  the  largest  lake  of 
the  county,  called  Horn-sea  Mere,  about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  long,  and  thiee-quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  the 
widest  part.  The  western  ride  of  Holdemess  is  distin- 
guished by  a  fenny  district  known  by  the  provincial  name 
of '  The  Cars.'  which  extends  nearly  20  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  avenge  breadth  of  about  lour  miles.  M 
noticed  in  a  previous  eolnmn,  connderable  pcntionsof  land 
have  been  red  linir  i  from  the  Humber.  and  a  large  dis- 
trict lying  eastward  of  the  little  nvcr  Hull,  which  flows 
through  the  district  by  Beverley,  and  falls  into  the  Hum- 
ber at  the  place  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  has  been 
drained  under  an  act  of  pariiament  obtained  in  1762.  This 
level,  which  is  called  the  Holdemess  Drainage,  extends 
about  11  miles  from  north  to  south,  snd  coninises  11,211 
acres,  and  before  it  was  drained  the  land  was  of  very*  little 
value,  because  much  of  it  was  under  water  for  one  half  of 
the  year.  Thirty  years  later  an  act  wa.s  passed  for  the 
Beverley  and  Barmi^ton  Drainage,  which  mciudes  a  similar 
district  on  the  opposite  nde  of  the  Hull,  extending  from 
the  sea -coast  at  Baimston.  a  little  south  of  Bridlington, 
very  nearly  to  the  town  of  Hull,  a  distance  of  about  24 
miles.  This  drainage  has  two  outfalls,  about  2(J00  acres 
in  the  northern  part  draining  into  the  sea,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  level,  amounting  to  about  10,000  acres, 
into  the  river  Hull.  The  Keyingham  Drainage,  which  lies 
farther  south,  in  the  pnnnontory  which  terminates  at 
Spurn  Head,  was  formed  nndtr  an  .\ct  passed  in  1722,  but 
altered  anti  extendeil,  so  a^  to  embrace  about  5500  acres, 
by  another  Act  obtained  in  1802.  In  addition  to  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  land  added  to  the  county  by  these  drain 
age^  the  high  prioevof  agricultural  produce  in  this  coun- 
try have  led  to  a  great  extension  (u  cultivation  on  the 
Wolds,  which,  until  about  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv.  were  little  better  than  a  large  rabbit-warren.  Tlie 
valley  of  the  Derwent.  and  its  tributary  the  Hartford,  or 
Hertford,  has  also  been  increased  in  value  bv  the  formation, 
under  an  Act  of  1800,  of  the  Hertford  and  Derwent  Drain- 

a,  comprising  more  than  1U.500  acres,  ot  which  about 
0  bchmg  to  tha  East  and  the  icmatnder  10  tta«  Noitk 
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of  rnrnniiinication,  esi)eciallv  by  canals  or  milwajx 
Thtsi-   difticultii's  however  luive  not  deterred  en^neers 
IVom  the  cotistructiun  of  bolii.  tlioti^h  they  have  involved 
the  execution  of  mme  extraordioary  and  cmiiy  woriu. 
From  a  point  a  little  soutfi  «f  Todroorden,  where  th« 
Caldar  ftnda  ita  way  along  a  mntm  tild  tortnoin  vallqr* 
to  the  latitude  of  Mandicater.a  dutanee  ofalmit  IBnulca. 
there  u  a  well-defined  ridge  running  south-south-east : 
whiis.  from  Holme  Mon  and  the  adjacent  hills  in  the 
.southern  part  of  this  distance,  the  hit^h  land  branches  off 
to  the  east,  as  far  as  Wakefield  aod  Bamkley,  between  the 
rivers  Don  and  Calder.   A  turopikc-road  from  Uudders- 
field  crosses  Holme  Moas,  at  a  giaaler  elevation,  it  i»  amid, 
than  any  other  rond  in  England  so  far  south  ;  but  we  are 
not  iniornu'd  what  the  actual  elevation  is.  Greenough 
gtvek  the  elevation  ol  the  hitl  aa  lb5U  feet.  From  the  centn: 
of  the  county  southward  to  this  point,  the  hilly  country, 
whicli  graduaily  aubstdea  on  the  ea«tern  nde  into  the  peal 
plain  of  tile  vafe  of  York,  has  beeome  nairower  and  nar> 
rower;  but  south  of  the  parallel  of  Manchester  the  range 
again  hpreada  out  into  the  extensive  mountainoua  tract, 
travertietl  by  tuuiierous  rifisres  anJ  valleys,  which  is  cin;- 
monly  called  the  Peak,  or  the  Derbyshire  mountains. 
Tliis  part  of  the  range  extends  a  few  miles  into  Yorkshiie, 
tenninating  to  the  east  near  ShaffieU.  Betwcaa  tfa»t  town 
and  Penistone  Is  an  e«tenrive  ridge  ealled  Btadflield  Moor, 
nbotit  1'21G  feet  hi<rh  ;  and  near  the  county  lionndarv.  ■, 
li-w  niiieii  west  of  Sheffield,  is  the  bumunl  called  LuiU  9 
Seat,  which,  iiecordmir  lo  tlie  iMiip  of  England  published 
by  the  Society  lur  the  Diffusion  ot  Useful  Knowledge^  bss 
an  elevation  of  5iU  yards,  or  1752  feet.   Thia  moonlaia 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  aaiM  tUUM  ia 
Derbyshire,  a  few  miles  farther  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Oiiso,  or  the  Vale  of  York,  the  ca.sf»  :r 
and  western  boundaries  of  which  have  been  d«»cnii«d. 
commences  very  near  the  river  Tees,  on  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  the  oountv»  the  baain  of  tint  rirer  being  se- 
parated Rom  that  of  the  Wiske,  one  of  the  afluenta  of  the 
Ousip.  hy  a  narrow  ridge  of  smAM  elevation  :  and,  occnpy- 
lug  tiie  eeiiKe  of  tlie  countv.  it  exlenils  southward  tu  its 


Riffing .  Undar  tiie  proviaions  of  the  tame  Act,  Spalding 

Moor  and  Wallin^r  Fen,  whieli  lie  to  the  wi-f  ';l  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Wold^.  bet  weeii  lliein  and  the  Ouse 
and  Humber,  were  drained  atnJ  ineiosed. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Oi;se  lie 
the  Western  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  the  general  elevation 
of  whieh  ia  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Moor^ 
lands.  These  form  part  of  the  irregular  tract  of  high  land 
caJied  the  Pennine  ("hiiin.  which,  extending  socthward  to 
the  Derbyshire  and  Statibrd^hire  hilk.  forms  the  mml 
mountainous  district  in  England.  The  hicrheht  point  of 
the  Pennine  Chain  is  at  C'roas  Fell,  a  few  rnttes  north>west 
of  the  north-western  angle  of  the  oouot}'.  where  it  joins 
Westmoreland  and  Durham,  and  approaches  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  Cumberland  ;  and  from  a  little  south  of 
thi>  ])oint.  which  has  an  elevation  of  2;KI1  lect,"  i»  a  ridiru 
nearly  coincident  with  the  county  boundary,  with  a  steep 
caeaipment  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  the  abrupt  elevation  of  whieh  fonaa  a  contrast  to 
the  long  and  gradually  sloping  arms  sent  off  on  the  east 
side  into  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  South  of  this  point  the 
Cumbrian  Mountains  join  the  western  side  of  the  trieat 
Pennine  raiii;e,  the  inirh  Iftiids  of  which,  in  its  further  pro- 
grew  towards  the  south,  sometimes  spread  out  into  exten- 
aive  moors,  sometimes  jprcsent  rounded  mountain-tops, 
mod  in  otiier  plaeaa  oomut  of  »  oonftiaed  heap  of  rocky 
moontUMf  intertpeiied  ^rith  mnDerooa  narroir  Talleys, 
which  afford  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  and  piduresiiue 
character.  This  portion  of  the  range,  which  uccupi«;s  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  forms  the 
western  portion  of  the  wild  district  of  Craven,  and  com- 
priies;  among  its  moie  elevated  summits,  those  of  Wharn- 
aide  qr  Whemside,  near  the  Junction  of  the  counties^  of 
York,  Westmoreland,  and  I^ncaster,  with  an  elevation 
which  Greenouu'h  ^ivesas  2384  feet,  accordini,'  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survev,  or  24<il  feet,  acconhntr  to  \V.  Alien,  Esq.; 
Ingleborougn,a  little  farther  south.  SMi]  feet,  according  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  Quoted 
hf  Oreenough  (who  gives  the  elevation  aa  that  of  ingle- 
borough  Hill  and  Simon  Fell\"2412  feet  :  Penyphent,  Pen- 
nygant,  or  Pennigant,  lattu  i  more  I0  tlie  east',  about  2270 

feet;  a  secinui  mounlain,  (ii.stinirui-.lied  as  tiie  (beat  ^Viulrt^- |  opposite  lioundiiry.    Takmu  only  tliat  part  of  the  great 


side,  near  Ketlle.vell,  and  .still  more  to  the  east,  22ti3  feet; 
Bow  Fell,  near  Sedbergh,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  first-men- 
tioned Whamside.  which  would  appear  by  Greenougb's 
atatencnt,  apparently  from  the  Oranance  Survey,  to  be 
2911  feet  high,  an  elevation  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  mountain  in  this  part  of  the  county  ;  but 
we  trnd  no  other  anthonly  tor  the  statement,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  that  part  is  not  yet  published  ;  and  Cam 
Fell,  between  the  two  Wharnsiaes,  whieli.  arcording  to 
the  aame  authority,  is  2245  feet  high.  Farther  south,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Skipton,  is  Rommel's  or  Rumble's 
Moor,  with  an  elevation  of  l3ls  leet.  The  vallevs  of  this 
district,  tho  mobt  cxteofcive  of  which  aie  NKhierdnle  or 
Netherdale,  the  valley  of  the  river  Nidd,  Wluufedaie.  and 
Airedale,  are  so  well  wooded,  cultivated,  and  studded  with 
villages,  as  to  present  a  beautifiii  appearance  from  the  ad- 
jacent heights;  and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  roads  of  which  afford  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  country,  is  h.  iulili  ii''d  by  numerous  small  lakes,  one 
of  the  principal  of  which  is  Malham  Water, or  Malham  Tarn, 
6  or  7  mikii  east  by  north  of  the  town  of  Settle,  which  is 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  ia  situated  upon  (he  summit 
of  an  elevated  moor.  Another  small  lake  belonging  to 
this  mountain  region,  though  lying  in  the  North  Riding. 
IB  that  called  the  Simmer  or  Summer  Lake,  near  Askrigg, 
in  Weiislcyiiale,  v.hu  li,  toirether  with  the  valley  of  the 
Swale  and  stveral  othtim  of  minor  extent,  breaks  up  that 

Kut  of  the  Western  Moorlanda  which  belongs  to  the 
orth  Riding.  Though  the  ganenl  diieotion  9i  the  great 
range  of  mountains  which  oceuiMes  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  and  which  is  sometimes  i,tykd  'the  hack-bone 
of  England,"  i»  Ironi  nottti  to  south,  it  docs  not  consul  of 
a  single  ndge,  but  rather  or  soyeral  ranges  which,  though 
very  irregulnr  ia  their  disposition,  mostly  form  small 
angles  with  the  main  direction  of  the  mountain-range, 
thereby  fonning  mimenwa  long  and  narrow  vallevs,  with 
»  genemi  direetlon  ftom  north  to  sonth.  This  lullv  dis- 
trict forms  a  kind  of  natural  boundary  between  York&hir*' 

•  ■  G«o^m).lijf  <.f  (irTOt  Hrluio."  in  lh<- •  Libfiity  »f  I Vful  Knnwlrdxo,'  ^. 
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valley  which  belongs  eKclusuely  to  the  Uuse  and  itstnbu 
taries,  and  measuring  from  York  as  a  centre,  it  extends 
southward  for  about  85  milea.  to  ttie  coofluene*  of  the 
Ouse  and  Trent ;  eaatwanl  to  the  High  Wolds,  the  ncarert 

point  of  which  is  about  12  miles  distant  :  westwani  for 
about  l»  Mities,  towards  Wetlieibv  and  Knareshormirh ; 
and  northward  Hbout  35  miles,  to  N'orthalleiton  ;  forming 
the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  plain  m  England.  With 
the  tributary  vallev  of  the  Aire,  which  stretches  weatwaid 
about  as  far  as  Halifax,  the  bn^th  of  this  vallev  ia  about 
TiO  miles;  while  the  Don,  which  joins  the  Aire  near 
Snaith,  drains  a  continuation  of  the  valley  towards  thi 
south-west  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  county,  between 
30  and  40  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and 
Trent,  and  about  45  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  York.  The 
northern  part  of  this  valley  has  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
south,  with  the  level  surface  broken  by  several  bold 
swells;  but  south  of  the  city  of  York  the  surface  »inki 
into  a  perfect  flat ,  and  is  in  several  parts  marshy,  especiallt 
along  the  course  of  the  Uuse.  and  in  the  space  inckidr.! 
bet%veen  that  river  on  the  north-east  and  an  imaginary  linr 
drawn  from  Doneaster  to  Sherbum  or  Ikdcaater  on  the 
west.  The  monotony  of  the  level  is  only  broken  by  low 

sandy  hills,  selilom  risina:  to  an  elevation  of  morr-  than 
feet  aljove  the  level  o!  the  sen.  and  wf.u  h  are  t'outid  prin- 
cipally near  the  course  of  tlu'Don.  in  I  he  vicinity  of  Snaith. 
Thome,  and  Doucaiiter ;  and,  owing  to  the  extraordmarv 
flatness  of  the  country,  the  rivers  Ouse,  Aire,  and  Don  hn\'< 
Ire^aaDtljr  altered  their  eounw.  That  portion  of  the  v  a!  '<  in 
which  Uea  immediately  about  the  lower  part  of  the  0-.:>c. 
and  between  it  and  tlie  Wolds  which  st'puiale  the  va.lir\ 
irom  the  Holderness  thsliicl.  is  c^llcii  '  The  Levels  ;'  arc 
thouirh  fertile  and  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  it  ia  entirtlj 
flat,  i'arther  south,  towards  Sheffield, and  on  the  wcaten 
side  of  the  valley,  the  surface  is  diveieifled  by  the  Ulb 
wliich  gradually  rise  towards  the  mountainous  r!is4r^(! 
The  Aiittty  forms  a  part  of  the  vale  of  York,  and 
the  other  portions  ol  that  valley  in  t'cneral  chaiacte.'. 
bt  inc:  flat  to\y  aids  the  river  Ouse,  and  having  ao  uadtt* 

latin^' suifHcis  towaidatha  Waetem  ICoofkoda  on 

oiwooujh  dott     tat  the  I  boundaiy. 
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(Froio^y.— In  this  fre*t  coantj,  which  »tretche«  IVoin 
the  eastern  to  nearly  the  weatem coMtof  Enicluid.  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ttnKllcd  roeka  of  the  Brltiah  aerfes  may 

he  advantageously  observed :  the  exhibitions  of  ignemis 
rocks  and  mineral  veins  are  of  an  interestinjf  characUr; 
the  'siijuM filial  (li'poMts  are  extensive  and  remarkable; 
the  senei  of  antient  organic  life  is  extremely  larire.  The 
leading;  physical  features  of  the  county  are  very  obviously 
dependent  on  ita  geological  stnicturc,  and  the  modifica* 
tiona  i»  niiioh  th^  «ra  subject  by  the  aothm  of  tba  aca 
and  tnodem  fllnoapliale  agancica.  an  variona  $bA  in- 
structive. ^ 

If  through  the  city  of  York  a  line  be  drawn  tothcnorth- 
north-weitt  and  south-south-east,  it  will  pass  along  the 
eentre  of  a  widecontinuousvale,  rarely  elevated  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  tea.  Were  the  aeaeral  level 
of  The  land  altered  hf  a  depremon  qitite  within  the  limita 
of  well  kT\own  inslnnci's,  tlii*  vale  wontil  Ix?  a  sea-i  hanncl. 
bordered  by  the  ciills  of  an  island  on  the  rrut,  and  more 
slowly  risini^  lands  on  ttft'  west.  'l"he  district  on  the  west 
riaea  to  asaume  a  mountainous  character  along  nearly  all 
the  weatani  bolder  of  Yorkshire ;  the  eastern  retnun  is 
Mmiewhat  mountainous  in  its  northern  portion,  and  in  the 
•outhem  rfaea  into  a  curved  nnge  of  hills,  •  the  Wolds,' 
be  tween  tht  4«i  diatrict  of  Holdemeal  and  the  vale  of 

The  elevated  western  district  is  based  on  Palrrozoic 
rocka ;  the  eentnd  vale  and  the  larger  part  of  the  eastern 
dflrtfieta  are  formed'  on  the  Mesotoie  strata;  while  in 

Floldemess  and  in  other  limited  tracts  are  teitiary  nnd 
diluvial  dppcwits  which  may  lie  lelerred  to  the  Cainozjic 
pel  iod. 

In  (he  condensed  descriptioru  which  foUow.ihe  deposits 
are  ranged  in  tha  order  of  their  relative  poattkm  in  the 
earth. 

Cainozoic  Deposits. 
AUuviat. 

S>7t  f.andf.—Thc  ijieat  rivers  of  Yorkshire  which  con- 
».  i  :i(rate  in  the  Hiiuiber,  flow  in  all  their  lower  parts 
tiuou^li  vast  Ijreadths  of  fine  sedinieiils,  left  by  the  nvers 
or  inundations  of  the  sea,  and  a  great  portion  of  tbis  sur- 
fcce  is  stilt  below  the  level  of  spring^tide^  and  only  de- 
fended from  floods  by  banks. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  at  FenybridRe,  hazel  branches 
partly  petrified,  and  nuts  wilh  liic  kerners  changed  to  cal- 
careous stone,  were  found  lu  cauMderubie  numbers.  {I-'hil. 
Mug.,  1828.) 

Peat  or  Turf  Moor 9^  at  no  higher  level  than  the  *•  t 
lands  just  noted,  occupy  extennve  areas  (Thome  Wiste 

and  Hatfield  Chace atid  in  some  situations  deposits  of 
like  nature  occur  under  20  or  moie  leet  of  silt.  Trees  iu 
ton.-iulerable  abundance  lie  \n  these  deposits,  and  have 
been  stated  to  show  1  races  of  tlie  axu  mvi  maiki^  of  tire. 
(De  hi  Pry  me,  in  P/iil.  Trans.) 

losuehpeat.  on  Thome  Waste»  akeletons  of  the  iailow 
deer  oceur,  and  in  one  remarkable  ease  the  bones  were 
f  <  ind  to  have  lost  tlieir  earthy  phospliates  and  carbonates, 
aiid  by  the  action  of  sijlpliunc  acid  to  have  been  subse- 

aviently  converted  to  leather  by  the  action  of  tannin  on 
le  remaining  gelatine.    {Reports  of  theHntish  Associa- 
Hon,  1831.) 

SMi]f  MarU. — ^Under  the  peaty  tracts  of  Holderness, 
which  are  of  remarkably  small  extent,  lie  maris  often  filled 
with  lacustrine  shells ;  and  amon^.4  tltem  rarely  the  re- 
mains of  the  Irish  elk  {Cervu$  giganUut)  have  been 
found. 

Railed  Btaehet. 
The  shelly  gfavab  and  sands  of  aome  tracts  near  Ridg- 

mont.  in  Huldemessi  may  possibly  deserve  tl  is  name,  but 
it  IS  more  certainly  applicable  to  some  shelly  aaad-beds  on 
the  ciifi'b  near  Filey,  from  which  several  marine  diaUa  of 
existing  species  have  been  extracted. 

DiluDtal  Depotitt. 
Accumulations  of  local  gravel  are  conamon  in  the  vallevs 
of  most  parts  of  Yorkshire,  but  over  great  breadths  of  the 
district  of  Holdcrne.ss.  in  some  of  the  oolitic  and  chalk 
hills,  and  in  many  ot  the  valleys  in  these  tbnnations — over 
great  part  of  the  area  of  the  central  vale  of  York — in  the  i 
elevated  country  between  the  Swale  and  the  Tecs,  and  in  | 
a  very  few  situations  in  tha  valley  of  the  Oidder,  oeenr  j 

;ii>vnidati re  nf  -1  :nes  of  vari^vs  ■•i/es  and  ([u:?-'il:r';,  •.vMfh 
have  beea  dr{/Ud  from  great  dulaocea,  eveu  from  beyuad  j 


the  limits  of  the  county,  espedally  from  the  ncfth  at 
north-west.  Of  these  stones  some  are  of  a  aite  to  anaat 
attention,  and  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  as  to  be  easily 

referred  to  ttip  o:ii;i!ial  sitiintion  fioni  which  they  were 
drilted.  Such  in  particular  are  llie  'erratic  Itioeks'  ol 
poi'phyrific  L'lainte,  winch  lie  near  (he  surface  in  many 
situations  m  the  nottliern  and  eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
on  areas  which  converge  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  ter- 
minate in  the  porphyritie  j^ranitc  fIsUs  of  8hap  in  Weet- 
moreland.  IVom  tmt  pomt  they  were  eettaiwy  remove*! 
a;  ?  ridges  of  hills,  and  great  breadths  and  valleys,  as 
fai  <Ls  Fiamborougli  Head  and  Scarborough  :  but  whellier  liy 
force  of  water,  when  the  land  was  at  a  lower  level,  or  was 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  or  by  icebergs  fioatmg  on  water,  or 
by  glaciers  moving  acrow  the  land,  or  by  a  combination  of 
these,  is  still  a  problem  for  discussion. '  A  great  propor- 
tion of  amidl  drifted  stones  fiei  in  a  great  l>ody  of  clay 
which  is  not  siratitied.  antl  inclosen  stones  of  all  sizes, 
wittiout  any  arrun^enieTit  of  siie.  irravity,  Or  minerut 
auaJitr.  Bones  otitie  ele;>tia:it.  hifjinijj-iiamus,  horse,  ox, 
&c.,  occur  in  these  giaveiiy  and  argillaceous  deposits,  but 
not  frequently,  except  in  valleys  where  the  materials  may 
have  been  displaced  and  subjected  to  fluviatile  action. 
{ratfi  of  York  .•  Middleton,  On  tkt  WiMt,  fce.) 

Onsiferout  Df'i»><^if<. — At  Ilcssle  cliff,  flinty  iriavel,  strati- 
fied under  diluvial  clay,  contains  elephantoid  and  other 
remains  :  at  Beilbecks,  near  Market  Wei gh ton,  marls  which 
have  some  drifted  fj^nvel  below  and  other  gravel  above, 
contain  elephant,  rmnoeeioa,  felis,  unia.  and  many  booea 
of  other  animals,  with  13  species  of  land  and  fresn-water 
shells  of  exislini?  species.  Few  of  the  numerous  cavena 
in  Yorkshiie,  \\hien  occur  in  the  great  linu  stane  districts 
of  the  North  Ridinp,  have  been  explored  ior  bones.  The 
Cave  of  Kirkdalc  has  been  rendered  famous  by  Dr.  Buck, 
land's  description  {Reiiquite  DHuviantg)^  which  enumcratea 
more  thu  twenty  vvrtcbrated  anlmdls  among  the  nliqiii^. 

Tntiatt/. 

On  the  sea-coast,  immediately  north  of  Bridiini^ton  Quay, 
green  and  ferruginous  sands  enter  info  the  compositiorl  of 
the  cliff,  and,  under  favourable  conditions  of  the  tide,  have 
been  explored  with  succpss,  and  have  yielded  a  cotjsider- 
able  number  of  slu  lis  of  feifiaiy  date,  perhaps  of  the  a;,'tf 
of  the  crag  of  Buti'ulk,  in  which  some  of  the  species  cer- 
tainly occtir. 

Mksozoic  Strata. 
Cretaceous  }>t/!ttem. 

Chalk  (SOO  feet  thick).— It  constitutes  the  Wold  Hille. 
This  is  usually  a  harder  rock  than  that  of  the  South  of 
Enirland,  ana  the  nodular  flints  which  it  contains  are 
scattered  throiisch  a  prent  part  of  its  thickness.  The  lower 
parts  assutne  in  ;)laceR  a  preyer  and  softer  aspect.  Fossils 
occur  in  t lie  upper  part,  especially  sponges,  marsupites,  and 
eehinodennata,  but  mullusca  and  concnifcra  are  less  plen* 
tiftil  than  in  tha  South  of  England.  The  lowest  band  of 
the  chalk  is  red,  as  in  Lincolnshire.  The  chalk  is  uncon- 
fora:ed  to  all  the  strata  below,  resting  on  each  of  them  in 
siiccesaion  in  different  parti  of  tbo  Wold  edge,  aa  Ihr  aa 
the  lower  beds  of  the  lias. 

Speeton  Clay  (150  feet  thick  ?).— This  blue  argillaceous 
deposit  liea  under  the  efaalk,  but  doca  not  gmduate  into  it. 
It  appears  on  the  eeart  at  Speeton,  and  innmd  at  Knapton 
and  other  point*.  The  orgjlnic  remains  are  numerous, 
different  from  tlin«e  in  the  chalk,  and  also  different  from 
those  in  the  strata  below.  They  appear  to  have  analoiries 
to  the  golt  of  the  South  of  l-^lngland,  and  also  to  the  Knu* 
meridge  clay ;  the  former  anal(^ies  perhaps  predominate. 
Some  of  the  shells  occur  in  the  *  Naoeomian '  fomtttienaaf 
France,  which  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  equivalent  tn  onr 
lower  graanMDd* 

Oolitic  Sijfti'm. 

Kimnwidge  Clay^1\a*  occurs  alon^  tlie  north  side  (>f 
the  vale  of  Pickering,  and  under  the  escarpment  ot  th^ 
WoMa  near  Cave.  It  h  not  clearly  seen  in  contact  with 
the  Speeton  clay  aboVe,  into  whieh  it  parimpa  giadonMy 
pa^es.    It  contains  Ostrea  deltoidea. 

Upprr  Co/r  j       ,  'irit  (GO  feet  thick).— This  is  seen  oft  ' 
the  hills  almvr  W  is-  Bank,  and  near  Pickering.    It  <i«n- 
tains  a  few  Cos,  :  ^ 

Coriilline  (Jolite  (flO  feet  thick).— This  rock  forms  gen»- 
rallv  the  uppermost  strattirti  of  the  ranges  of  tabular  hills 
■.vbi'  h  f  T'frd  from  Scartwough  to  the  HamblatOn  hlllSi 
and  then  turn  southward  to  Walton  dad  Atklilili  ilfe 
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oolitic  f^vs  are  of  vanous  sizes,  some  beds  being  coarse 
pi-solitei  A  few  bands  of  chort  nodules  occur  in  it,  and 
crystallizations  of  calc-spar  and  quarty,  and  deposits  of  cal- 
cedonj)',  lie  in  the  cavititsit.  leit  by  the  decompcteition  of 
organic  remains.  It  is  not  generally  durable  in  buildings. 
In  this  rack  is  situtted  KiriSaie  Oftve.  Seveisl  rivers  sink 
into  it,  snd  reappear  sflier  long  aubtMrsnesB  passages. 
Tfic  orcanir  remains  are  extremely  numcmui;  ihs  conl 
bands  btiii^j  local,  but  cliaiacteristic. 

Lower  Ciilcarfuug  Gril  (HO  feet  thick'. —  It  forms  the 
cdpres  of  the  tabular  hills  above  mentioned,  and  oc- 
casionally brawl  Snd  very  poor  heath  surfaces.  Though 
called  cstcaraem.  it  has  Uttle  id  carbonate  of  lime  in  its 
eomporition,  and  aome  of  the  ahelh  wineh  it  contstna  are 
silicified.  Locally  it  is  a  good  buildinp-stone.  The  fossils 
are  very  numerous,  and  umo«t  exactly  like  those  of  the 
same  rocka  in  Ox&cddiiie.  Ammonites  votebnlia  is 
common. 

Oxford  Clay,  or  grey  earth  of  Scarborough  Castle  Hill 
(150  feet  thick).— U  appeals  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  es- 
carpments of  the  tabular  hills,  under  the  *Nab  Ends,'  and 

on  the  breast  of  the  sea-cliffi>  south  of  Scarborough.  The 
fossils  which  it  yields  are  more  like  those  of  the  calcareous 
Rrit  than  those  of  the  Oxfbrd  timj  of  the  Sooth  of  Bog- 
land. 

KeUoway$  Rock,  or  Haeknets  Rock  (90  feet  thick).— It  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  tabular  hills,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sea- 
cliffll  south  of  Scarborough.  It  is  more  ferruginous  than 
the  cakfirtL  14  ^it ;  is  in  places  somewhat  oolitic;  inJ 
everj'where  nch  in  fossils,  such  as  Ammonites  calloviensis, 
A.  snblsvis,  Gfyphaea  dilatata.  and  other  shells  charao- 
teristie  of  the  mme  rock  ia  Wiltshire,  where  it  is  much 
thinner  and  of  leas  importaaee.  The  Bbeknem  lock  has 
proved  a  fair  btdldiog-elODe  in  tiM  Moacums  at  York  tad 
Searborough. 

Combraih  (10  feet  thick). — This  impure  calcareous  rock 
is  aeparated  firom  the  sandy  Kellovrays^tonc  by  a  thin  band 
of  cnjr  containing  Crustacea.  It  is  veiy  rich  m  fossils,  and 
ii  Beerljr  coathnioua  ikom  Scarboroogjn  to  the  vicinity  of 
Malton. 

Below  the  combrash,  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire  is 
▼eiy  much  unlike  that  of  the  South  of  England.  In  tliat 
is  little  sandstone,  in  this  little  limestone  ;  the  clays  of  the 
South  are  shales  in  the  North ;  and  with  the  shales  and 
SttldstOlies  are  fossil  plants,  coal-beds,  and  ironstone 
lagreni  wy  much  like  tiiose  of  the  older  coal-fields.  Tu 
Incse  atrata  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  always  the  same 
names aa  those  ^vhich  belong  to  (perhaps)  contemporaneous 
beds  in  the  South,  but  we  shall  indicate  the  probable 
analogies. 

Upper  Sandttone,  Sht^,  and  Coal  (nearly  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hinton  aands  and  Forest  marble  of  Somerset- 
shire) 200  feet  thick. — This  series  of  sandstones  (coiiglo- 
meritic,  or  fine-grained,  or  laminated),  shales,  coal,  and 
ironstone  courses,  may  be  studied  about  Scarborough,  and 
in  the  cUfTs  to  the  northward.  The  coal  is  thin  and  of 
small  value. 

Gray  Limuknu  (equivalent  of  part,  of  the  oc^ite  of  Lin- 
colmbne),  30  feettniok.— It  ocean  st  the  White  Nab,  south 

of  Scarborouch,  at  Cloughton,  Staintondale,  and  other 
points  north  of  Scarborouifh  and  west  of  Whitby,  always 
in  an  impure,  rarely  at  all  oolitic  state.  But  as  we  turn 
south  along  the  loot  of  the  Hambleton  HUls,  it  becomes 
oolitic  too,  as  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones  diminish,  it 
tinekeBsaiMi  acquires  mora  of  the  nanal  oolitic  aapecL  It 
is  in  places  very  fiNTaginoas.  The  organic  remains  sre 
numco'is.  Tliey  agree  pdrtly  with  those  of  the  combrash, 
and  partly  with  lliose  ot  £.  lower  zone,  to  be  mentioned 
below. 

Lower  iSwtdttone,  Shale,  and  Coal,  500  feet  thick.— The 
coal  in  this  great  mass  of  arenaceous  and  ai^gillaeeous  de- 
peals  is  thicuK  enough  to  l>e  worked  on  the  moors  west  of 
ynifbf  and  north  of  Helmsley,  and  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Haibum  Wyke.  Over  it  is  a  bed  of  sandstone,  in  which 
stems  of  equiseta  stand  erect,  and  below  in  a  bed  of  shale. 
This  series  of  rocks  ascends  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  1300  to  near  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Fhruginout  Bedt  (inferior  oolite  and  sand  of  Somerset- 
shire), 60  feet  thick.— These  appear  in  the  Peak  Hill  at 
RoMn  Hood's  Bay,  at  Kettl  pncu  north  of  Whitby,  and  in 
various  places  round  the  base  of  the  Cleveland  and  Ham- 
bleton hills,  as  Osmotherley  and  Craike  Castle.  In  the 
BrnkBiUttwaliihl^   *  ~  ' '-  


fontlifofOUB,  and  the  speeies  of  itainis|;eneimllf  feeomble 
those  of  thindry  mil  near  Bristol.  The  transition  firm 

these  beds  to  the  has  formation  below  is  very  easy  and 
gradual,  the  base  of  the  one  and  the  top  of  the  other 
beinn  softened  by  intervening  pale  micaceous  sands. 

Upper  Ltas  Hhale,  called  also  alum  shale,  from  its  beiog 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  near  Whitby, 
house,  ana  Guisborous^ : — 200  feet  thick  in  the  dllEl  IMMt 
Whitby,  and  in  the  Cleveland  hills  it  gradually  loses  this 
thickness  in  going  to  the  South  of  Kngland,  till  near  Bath 
and  at  Lyme  lie^  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 
In  these  strata  lie  most  of  the  Saurian  remains  and  many 
of  the  fishes,  sad  in  geoeral  a  lai^^e  proportion  of  the 
ammonites,  beJemnHea,  and  other  ihella  for  whidi  tlie 
Whitby  coast  ii  fiunous.  It  yidds  conilboiia  mood,  often 
changed  to  jet. 

Marlstone. — A  series  of  sandy,  fcmit'inou-,  ;Lnd  slightly 
calcareous  beds,  which  divides  the  has  shales  into  two 
parts,  and  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  receives  this  name.  At 
Robin  Hood's  Bay»  Stsithes,  and  the  head  of  Bikdale,  it  is 
very  conspicuous.  Thicknew  IRO  ftet.  Theae  the 
sti  1 L  vhieh  contain  opl^m  rather  freqaemUy  aboot 

Staitlkn. 

Lower  Ling  Shale  (  500  feet  thick).— It  forms  the  base  of 
the  lofty  cliffs  to  the  west  of  Staithes,  and  supports  the  high 
moorlands  of  the  carbonaceous  siindstones  and  sbalea,  aai 
continuca  to  the  south  under  the  Wolds.  In  its  lower  part 
are  banda  of  gryphites,  especially  where  its  eoane  ap* 
proacfaes  tile  Humber.  Hardly  any  true  lias  limestone 
rock  oeeais  in  Yorkshire  farther  north  than  about  Cave 
and  Market  Weighton.  The  ammonites  and  other  fa-M  - 
of  this  series  much  resemble  those  of  the  Lyme  Regis  aad 
Somersetshire  lias,  and  it  eontains  ooniftHKNM  viood,  aome* 
times  changed  to  jet. 

New  Red  Formation. 

Red  Marls  u-ith  Gypsum. — These  marly  clays,  with  locil 
occurrences  of  gypsum  (Pocklington,  Holme;,  form  a  broad 
band  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  York,  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  oolitic  and  chalky  bills,  but,  lieing  much  covered 
by  gravel  drilled  against  these  hills,  sire  lew  known  as  to 
thiiliness  and  properties  than  any  other  of  the  York  shirt 
strata.  They  may  be  several  hundred  feet  thick.  They 
contain  no  fossils. 

Red  Sandstone. — This  is  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
vale  of  York,  in  an  irregularly  undulating  tract  of  dry  land, 
especially  nbout  Kipon  and  Boroughbridge.  It  has  mixed 
with  it  a'  considerable  mass  of  white  or  yellow  sandstones, 
dug  near  Borouriibiidge*  Its  thifiknrm  is  onknowB.  It 
contains  no  fowiu. 

PALSoaoic  SnuTA. 
Magnetkm  tdmettone  Fbrmatifin. 

Brotherton  Limestone  (45  feet  thick). — This  is  a  pale 
grey  limestone,  much  laminated  with  clay,  and  nearly  dr> 
void  of  magnesia  :  a  few  shells  occur  in  the  lower  t>eds.  It 
is  of  vast  importance  in  agriculture,  the  stone  from  haa- 
dreds  of  acres  having  been  excavated  and  burnt  to  lime, 
which  is  of  eraecial  value  on  the  peat  and  silt  lands  in  the 
levels  of  Yorkshire.  It  ranges  fiom  the  vallej  of  tte 
Wharfe  near  Tadraster  in  a  nearly  ittaigbt  ooutsa  of  liams 
ground  to  near  Tickhill. 

Hrd  Ciui/  (iml  Gypsum  i  TjO  feet  tliick  :. — Thts  is  welW 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbum  and  Brotherton,  and  has 
been  cut  through  on  the  York  and  North  Midland  Rail* 
way.  It  separates  the  nearly  pure  limestone  of  Brotherton 
flom  the  magneaian  lintealone  of  Weldon,  and  makes  a 
continuous  belt  of  rather  wet  land.    No  orr m  remaiu. 

Magnetian  Ltmrstrmr  (IfK)  or  200  feet  tliukl. — The 
composition  of  this  important  rock  is  usually  a  mixture  of 

carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  SometlnMS 
the  mixture  is  atomic.  It  is  generally  granolsr.  and  Uie 

grains  are  often  crystalline.  Colour  usudly  yellowi^  aj>d 
the  qnalitv  excellent  for  the  mason,  but  of  uncertain  dun- 
bilily  ifiiddleston  and  R«chc  Abbey  stone  are  the  motH 
in  request.  Tadcaster  yields  abundance  of  fttune,  socm 
good.  Spar  veins  and  cavities  are  common.  Small  veii» 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  copper,  oxide  of  irom  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  and  aniphate  of  strontian  ooeor  in  the 
rock.  In  the  vicinity  of  Garforth  the  lower  portion  n 
laminated  somewhat  like  the  marl-slate  of  the  countv  of 
Durham,  and  yields  productje  and  other  fossils.  Aiiit. 
mytili,  nautili,  spiral  shells,  and  a  few  coraU  occur  in  the 
limealonc  near  Fenybvidgt.    The  qnin^  wliiah  iaBH 
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from  flic  matxnesian  limrstonc  often  contain  carbon&le  of 
lime,  but  seldom  much  mapnt^ia.  The  couree  of  the 
magnetian  limestone  is  in  aratigi-  of  low  tabular  hills  from 
Mv  MMbuD,  by  KnareiboiousD,  Fontafrafit,  Bvoadsworth, 
and  Roehe  Abb«y.  Theae  hilb  are  ftndj^  ncarped  to  the 
west  and  alope  trently  to  the  east.  The  soil  is  not  in  gene- 
ral ?Qod,  especially  for  gntas^  but  it  is  applicable  to  various 
cullivation. 

Lower  Hed  Sandstone,  or  Pontefract  Rock. — In  places 
this  is  100  feet  thick,  and  consista  of  red,  purplish,  and 
yellowish  sands  and  days,  with  atema  and  other  parts 
of  plants.  Near  Pontefract  it  is  osoally  a  maas  of  yel- 
lowish sands,  of  the  preatc-t  t  \  rellence  for  the  use  of  the 
metal-founder  m  the  construction  of  his  moulds.  This  is 
a  property  which  accompanies  it  alone;  a  great  part  of  its 
eouiae,  which  ia  a  nairow  belt,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
aagnerian  teiiace.  Between  thia  and  the  strata  beneath 
a  great  unconformity  is  observed,  in  the  direction  of  the 
eiwes  of  the  strata,  the  ma^nesian  formation  resting  on 
ceal,  mtlMone  grit  or  [ii  HuiUiin  limestone  iodiAnmtljr. 
Carhnrn/erout  Sifttem. 

Coal  Fbrmation. — From  beneath  the  southern  part 
nt  the  naariy  ftnight  ed^e  of  the  magoesian  demaita 
rise  the  sandstones,  shales,  tionalones,  and  coal  of  the  Wast 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  rinA  fill  enormous  nTv:\  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Aire,  Caider,  Wenl.  Dearn,  Dovt;,  iiiid  Dun. 
Leed-s  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersticld,  Penistone,  and 
Sheffield  are  ail  situated  near  the  curved  lower  edse  of 
the  coal  strata,  while  .\bcrford,  Kippax,  PoDteftuct,  Elm> 
*al],  Coniibocough,  aod  Laughton  Je  Mortben  are  near  its 
atraighter  eaatent  bioRindary.  The  whoh  of  tii'n  large  area 
(GOO  square  miles)  yields  coal ;  the  whole  seriei;  of  strata  is 
about  or  alwve  1000  feet  thick ;  and  of  the  coal  which  lies 
in  this  series  there  arc  atraut  20  workable  beds,  yielding 
abont  40  feci  of  coal,  generally  of  good  quality.  Ironstones 
of  excellent  quality  accompany  the  lower  parts  of  this 
coal  deposit,  and  tne  circumstaocea  of  the  ooimtiy  permit 
the  full  attainment  of  these  advantages. 

In  this  great  coal-field  the  most  useful  classifications 
are  founded  on  the  nature  and  accompaniments  of  the 
beds  of  coal.  The  most  complete  general  view  yet  made 
pubiic  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  in  his  valuable 
*  Geological  Map*  of  the  County  founded  on  the  succea- 
«ion  of  grit  laen  and  ahalea  containing  coal  aod  iron- 
stone. 

The  following  ia  the  claMiAcaition  of  Dr.  Bknith,  pro- 
posed in  1821  :— 


S 


a.  Pontefract  rock. 
6,  Shalea  and  coal  beds. 
€.  Aekworth  rock. 

rf.  Shales  and  coaJ. 
e.  Chevet  rock. 
/.  Shales  and  ooal* 
M.  Red  rock. 
k.  Shales  and  coal. 
I.  Bradcate  rock. 


I  The  r  ppr  r  part  of  the  coal 
acnes  contains  thin  beds 
of  swift  burning  coal, 

which  leaves  whi't-  a-'he';. 


s 


<  A.  Shales  and  coal  (the 
'       shell  ironstone). 

/.  Wedleyrock. 

m.  Shales  and  coal. 

n.  Flagstone  and  other 
rock. 

,  o.  Shales  and  coal. 


The  midway  part  thick  bed  ^ 
t   of  hard  eoal,  good  for 

fiunaees. 
The  lower  part,  excellent 

hitnminor.s    foal,    as  at 
'    Silks', (jiie.  Flockton,  &c., 
acf  iniji;i;iiod  with  cannel 
coal  and  ironstone. 
On  the  extremity  of  the 
^   coal-fteki  a  thin  coal  ex- 
tends north-wcit  to  some 
of  the  moors. 

The  Pontefract  rock  is  here  ranked  by  Dr.  Smith  among 
the  coal-measures. 

Below  ia  the  millstone-grit  series. 

The  Aehwofth  rock  yields  soft  freestone,  and  grindstone 
occurs  at  Aekworth,  ICirby,  Mexborough,  and  Denaby. 

The  Chevet  rock  is  of  Hmited  range  and  little  value. 

The  red  rock,  oitcn  a  coarae  gritiMiiekOeom  atWooney 
Edsce,  Newmiller  Dam,  &c. 

The  Bradgate  rock  yields  freealODO  and  griodihne. 

The  WorUey  rook  ia  in  thin  bedap 

The  flagstone  ia  evenly  laminated,  nrieaeeooa,  and  yields 
fine  priviiit'  ri'id  rootin?  flass. 

lit  I  jal  are  worked  in  the  weit  of  Yorkshire  as 

thin  a-s  is  iT.ches  i  near  Hali  x  i  rd  Penistone), and  one  as 
thick  a-s  8,  0,  or  10  feel  (Barnsk)-;,  but  the  average  is  from 
3  to  6  feet.  The  fine»t  coal  of  Bradford  (called  the 
*  better  bed'), and  aome  of  the  finest  Bilkatime  eoal,  may 
vie  a^Hh  all  Int  the  veir  ehoiceit  Newcaatle  and  Dnriiam 
P.  C„  No.  1764. 


coal ;  the  furnace  coals  of  the  middle  scries  arc  excclleitt ; 
the  upi^er  swiHer-buming  coal  is  in  general  of  leas  vahie* 
There  is  no  anthracite  bed  in  the  distrii^  and  very  littla 
cannel  coal.  The  dip  ia  generally  to  the  east-south-east, 
and  very  moderate.  Tliere  are  some  very  preat  and  many 
small  di.slocations,  sometimes  accompani  l  In  pvntousand 
sparry  veins,  and  even  l)y  palfna.  Over  several  beds  the 
large  stems  of  lepidodendra  and  sij^illariae  stand  vertical* 
under  some  coals  the  stigmaria  spreads  in  much  abundanee, 
especially  in  the  beds  below  the  flagstone,  which  have  n 
rock  floor  called  '  ganister,'  or  ♦  galliard.'  The  shelly 
ironstones  of  Tankersley  Park,  &c.  are  much  esteemed  in 
the  furnaces,  from  the  lime  which  the  shells  yield. 

A  detailed  geological  map  of  tlie  coal  district  of  York- 
shire was  begun  by  Mr.  E.  S.  George,  of  Leeds,  and,  since 
his  death,  Mr.  Thorp  and  the  other  members  of  the  Weat 
Riding  Geological  Society  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
researches  for  a  complete  history  of  thf  m  i!  ibrmation. 

There  is  a  small  detached  coaMeld  m  liie  line  of  a  fault 
south  of  Ingleton. 

The  organic  remiuns  of  the  Yorkshire  coai-fieJd  consist 
of  fishes  (Coilacanthus,  Holoptychius,  Megaliehthfl,  ^> 
ImoniacQi,  See.),  and  many  mtua,  the  moat  nuBMvona  and 
dillhaed  being  Unhmiito  of  irariona  apeeiea,  audi  aa  are 
common  in  coal-fields  ;  but  the  most  rcrnarkable  group  of 
fossils  is  that  which  lies  in  a  very  thm  band  in  the  part  of 
the  series  below  the  flagstone  rock,  and  consists  of  gonia- 
titea,  ottboceratites,  aviculie,  and  other  marine  genera,  such 
as  occur  in  the  mountain  limestone  strata  far  below.  The 
fiah  rMMwa  tatm  tliin  beda  (aa  in  Lanceahire)  over  the 
Middlehm  eoal,  near  Leeda.  The  planta  are  variously  dn- 
tributed  in  the  shales,  sandstones,  and  ironstones. 

The  Milhtonc  Grtt,  a  series  of  coarse  and  fine  and  lamU 
natcd  8«r.  l  lues  and  shales,  v,  itli  poor  ironstones  and 
coals,  generally  thin  and  bad  in  quality,  surrounds  the  true 
coal-field  on  all  the  west  and  north,  from  Sheffield,  hf 
Hnddeisfield,  Keighl^,  and  Otl«gr,to  Harwood.  It  spreads 
to  the  boundary  ofVhe  eonnty,  eonatitnting  the  mountainous 


T^cashire,  and  occupies  along  the 


cc-nt 


ot  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  the  summits  of  all  the 

S'eat  ridsres  about  the  sources,  between  the  dales,  of  tlie 
ibble.  Rother,  Wharfe,  Nidd,  Swale.  Greta,  and  Teea. 
Where  these  rivers  pass  away  from  the  highest  ground  to 
the  south  and  east,  they  enter  a  connected  area  of  mill- 
stone grit,  which  thus  appears  to  occupy  a  very  larpe  space 
in  the  Wi'st  ;uul  Nd-Hi  It  in  fact  c.ui^.'ifutcs 

most  of  the  high  heathy  moors  of  these  districts,  and  con- 
tributes much  both  to  their  barrenness  and  their  pictmeiline 
effiect.  The  moat  charaeteriatic  rock  ia  Uie  qnactioaa  eon- 
glomerate,  atill  need  in  maUng  milMonea;  and  where, 
as  in  Eramham  Crags,  the  atmosphere  has  produced  un- 
usual  waste,  the  apj>earance  of  tne  huge  blocks  is  most 
Ni  n  LTular  and  impressive.  The  whole  series  is  about  a  thou- 
s:uiii  feet  thick,  and  contains,  besides  the  t>eds  already 
r  imed,  a  few  thin  limestones  and  cherty  banda.  Its  fossils 
arc  like  thfc  ahelb  of  the  mountain  Hmcrtone,  and  like  the 
planta  of  the  eoal  aeriea. 

Mountain  Limettone, — YoredaU  Seriet. — This  is  about 
one  thousand  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  five  principal 
bands  of  limestone,  alternating  with  gritstones,  shales,  tnin 
coals,  and  some  ironstone  nodules.  This  is  the  charactet 
presented  along  all  the  northern  dales ;  but  in  Nidderdale 
and  towaida  Cmren  the  hmeatoiiea  loae  their  importanee. 
and  ahnoatvaidah  aa  we  proeeed  aooth:  the  coal  also 
vanishes,  and  the  gritstones  become  less  freouent,  till  the 
whole  assumes  an  argillaceous  type,  and  is  called  in  Derby- 
shire the  limestone  male. 

Many  of  the  magnificent  mural  precipice  ('  scars')  which 
surround  the  great  mountains  of  Ingleborough,  Penyghent, 
Pen  Hill,  and  Mickiafali,  and  range  along  ^e  sides  of  the 
romantic  dales  of  the  Swale  and  the  Yore,  are  formed  of 
the  limestones  of  this  seriea;  and  many  of  the  finrs*  waffr- 
falls  (Hardrow,  Mtllgill,  See.)  happen  where  they  cross  the 
rivers.  Swallow-holes  abound  on  the  edge  of  the  lime« 
stones,  and  receive  the  water  of  rains  and  small  •txcams. 
Some  of  the  iime^nes  (especially  the  upper  tliiek  bdt^ 
called  the  main,  or  twelve-fathom  limestone)  are  very  rich 
in  lead-ore.  The  flagstone  and  some  of  the  building-stones 
are  of  i'xccllent  <)uahty.  and  tiie  farther  north  we  go  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  tlic  coal.  The  lowettt  limestones 
yield  black  marble.'and  the  upper  ones  encrinal  marble. 

M<mntain  Limettone. — 75l#  Lower  .'^^-riW.— This  ia  in 
the  aooth  of  YoritaMre  almost  wholly  calcareoua^  and 
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makes  in  the  vicinity  orClitheio  and  Settle,  round  Penilli'  ' 
Hill,  Ingleborough,  and  Penyghent,  mitjlity  ranges  of  rock 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  D«arlv  perpendicular. 
Fvtlier  north  aad  west,  near  Kirkbj  Stephen  eod  firougb, 
U  begins  to  edndt  ihuee*  wmblonee,  «id  beds  of  coal ; 
and  a*  we  advance  into  Nerthnmhrrinr  i  thfse  inteqjola- 
tions  )?row  more  and  more  iniporiaiii,  ilic  ,.mestoues  ^rov, 
ttiinner  and  less  pure,  and  the  whole  fjruup  resembles 
closely  the  Yoredale  rocks  they  are  &een  in  Yorkisiure. 
The  prandp't  exhibitions  of  these  rocks  are  at  Greenhow 
Hill  in  Nidderdale,  in  Wharfdale,  in  Ribbleedak,  about 
tieitle,  Ulapbam,  Ingleton,  and  Kirby  I^mdale.  In  these 
parts  they  are  full  of  caverns  of  ^real  ^ize  and  beauty, 
Bometioies  giving  subterranean  i)assage  to  the  rivers,  and 
forming  enormous  breadths  of  bare  weatherworn  roek. 
Lead  and  copjjer  are  found  in  veins  in  ihis  limestone,  but 
not  yen  fretjuently.  Calamine  occurs  in  it,  in  the  district  of 
Bowland  Forest,  and  mides  of  xino  ob  Malbam  Moon. 
The  organic  remains  of  the  mountain  limestone  in  York- 
dlise  are  ailMltely  numeroits  and  interettiiig. 

Oid  Red  Sandslone. 
This  rock  hardly  occurs  in  Yorkshire  except  as  a  con- 
glomerate, tooaUjr  aceumulated  in  tbe  vallev  of  the  Rotheiv 
near  Bedbofh,  and  not  in  connectioo  witn  the  mountain 
limestone  which  rests  on  the  slaty  Silunan  rocka.  :ind  in 
lis  lowest  b«di»  contains  pebbles  ol  those  rocks  and  luq^ps 

oCi|uaitBi 

Stlurimt  Sifiiem. 
This  elwa  of  ^lata  appears  to  be  UMmnfiMmied  to  the 
limeetmM  lanMS  above.  It  is  ftmnd  ia  two  eenamte  dis- 
tricls:  one  nesvSedbergh,  west  of  the  wiunitt  of  drainage, 

and  naturally  a.ssociatcd  with  We.stmorelnnd,  risiinjj  into  a 
characteristic  proup  of  hills  called  '  Howsjill  Fells;'  the 
other  a  uai  ru  .v  band  exposed  alone  the  line  of  an  enormous 
dislocatioQ  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  of  Graygarth, 
fi||leborough,  and  Penyghent.  In  both  localititas  slaty 
oiaavagadiwneee  the  on^nal  itiatifieation  oCthaSiiunaa 
aedimenta.  Tine  Uoe  flags  are  dug  at  the  eraotiB  of  Lune, 
near  Sedbergh,  and  about  Horton  in  Ribblesdale,  and  at 
Ingleton  a  greener  rock  is  clett  into  tolerable  slate.  It  is 
a  most  sin^^ular  geological  scene  which  is  presented  in  the 
vicmity  of  In^leton  and  Hortoo,  for  there  i»iaty  rocks  of 
extremely  venous  ^ulities,  with  Vtrticai  cleavage  and  in- 
clined beds,  are  covered  fiw  mainr  miJes  by  a  norisonUU 
cap  of  mountain  limestone  900  net  thick.  Orthocerata 
and  other  fossUaooaov  intha  daikthiaflagsof  Hflrtanin 
Ribblesdale. 

Duturbaneei  of  Strata. 
8ueb  is  the  series  of  Yorkshire  sttats,  much  thicker, 
nMre  complete,  and  more  varied  than  bdomis  to  any  other 

county  of  the  empire.  It  will  be  found  that  three  ca^es 
of  general  unconlormity  have  been  noted:  the  oldest  is 
between  the  Silurians  and  llie  mountain  limestone  ;  the 
text  between  the  coal  and  the  magneuan  series;  the  last 
ketween  the  oolitic  series  and  the  chalk.  The  prevailing 
tip  of  the  strata  is  eastward  j  indeed,  raeeiit  in  the  wcstera 
^irts  of  Craven  aad  in  tiie  line  of  irrsat  tnilts,this  fenoal 
Hip  li  vf  ry  little  modified.  In  the  district  of  Craven  several 
fii.tK  li  iai  axes  of  limited  extent,  mostly  ranpinst  north-ea,st, 
inakr  elliptical  elevations  about  Greeniiaw  Hill.  Ski;:l  i., 
Lothersdale,  and  in  Bowland  Foiest.  Th^  are  often  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  metallic  veins.  A  slight 
broad  anticlinal  axis  aflMa  tbe  oolitic  strata  ^eneo^  Me 
eiktttk. 

Some  of  the  dislocations,  •.vhich  occasion  great  vertical 
movement  of  the  .strata,  ast-  very  striking.  Tfie  Great 
Craven  Fault,  which  ranges  nearly  east  and  west  from 
Whartdaie  to  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  la  in  part  of  this 
course  double,  causes  a  downthrow  to  the  eolith  of  from 
1000  ftet  to  mora  than  1000  yards,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  giand  and  eharadetistie  change  of  physical  geography. 
North  of  this  line  the  country  rises  to  the'  height  of  24(Xi 
feet,  and  south  of  it  sinks  to  a  few  hundreds  of  feet.  Where 
this  fault  turns  to  the  north  from  near  Kirk  by  Lonsdale,  and 
receives  tbe  name  of  the  *  Peoiae  Fault,' its  effects  are 
equally  extraordinary,  and  the  weeteni  bor  der  of  Yorkshire 
dnivaB  ita  pecular  bold  csaoKprncnt  inm  Wharaskla  to 
Miekl*  Veil  from  the  opention  of  tiiis  ftult. 

There  are  sevt  r.il  en;:  t-uilts  visible  in  the  oolitic  and 
lias  stratR  of  tlic  toa.sl  near  \V  hilby  and  Scarborough,  and 
tbe  O0al-fit'1ti  13  full  of  them.  The  magncsian  limestone  is 
dypfiated  near  Robin  Hood's  Weil  and  in  a  few  other 
ium»  Ihm  aad  vmaj  other  fnctona  of  the  «artfa*s 


crust  are  wholly  or  principally  unconnf  i  N  1  '.vith  greaJ 
mas-ses  of  igueoiis  TWik,  and  devoid  of  such  rocks  aiong  the 
line  of  fissure.  Under  Ingleborough  however  a  curious  red 
felspathic  dyke  iaseen  to  eoinciae  with  tiie  Craven  ikuU, 
and  a  very  large  and  remarkable  greenstone  dyke,  aeeoM* 
])anied  by  a  dislocation  of  strata,  traverses  the  northern 
parts  of  this  county,  and  the  southern  part  of  Durham,  from 
near  Middleton  in  Teesdale  to  near  iHc  Hi  -h  Peak,  !.outh 
of  Whitby.   Along  the  line  of  this  great '  whindyke  '  the 
argillaceous  atiala  are  bleached,  and  the  sandstones  indo> 
rated.  It  ie  Keogtaphicallr  related  to  ttie  east  end  of  Um 
grieat  whin  nil,  as  it  has  heen  called,  wUdi  Clla  n  eoi^ 
siderable  space  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Tees,  and 
causes  the  great  waterfalls  of  Caldron  Snout  and  the  Hmh 
Force.    This  ma.ss  is  in  places  '2(X)  feet  and  in  otherj,  onl) 
'24  feet  thick.    It  is  a  aoit  of  nnterpwicd  bed,'  which  mm 
formed  from  lava  poured  out  on  the  ftea-t>ed  with  some  locat 
violence  and  rendinis  of  tbe  strata.  It  ia  in  a  few  plaees  anb- 
columnar,  and  varies  in  crystalliiation.  The  Timestoaei 
have  been  altered  by  its  heat  to  white  ciystalline  masses, 
the  saud^tones  haidtined,  and  the  shales  locally  chanjfed, 
so  as  to  yield  in  one  spot  garnets.    No  particular  disloca- 
tions appear  to  mark  its  course,  and  its  relation  to  the  local 
richness  in  lead  of  the  mining  district  of  Teesdale  and 
Alston  Moor  is  oliscure.    Lead-veins  ttaverae  it  in  tht 
mines  about  Hilton  and  Dufton  and  yield  ore,  a  circum- 
stance ill  which  It  appears  to  differ  from  the  toadstooe  of 
Derbyshire,  which  is  also  interposed  in  the  limestone  series. 

The  authorities  employed  in  conipihog  this  abstract  oi 
the  geoloKy  of  Ywkshire  arc  chiefly  the  poblicatMMia  et 
Protesor  FniUips  {Oeotogy  of  YorMirBt  voIb.  L  and  ik; 
Gml.  Trati.tactintis,  1827 :  Phil.  Magazine  and  AnnaU, 
passim);  Professor  Sedgwick  (CumbnJge  Phil.  Tran*. 
and  Dr.  Smith  {Geological  Map  of  the  Cotmiy  ).  In  the 
Geology  of  England  and  fVaiei^  by  Conjbeare  and  W. 
Fbillips  are  many  useful  notices. 

C/tma/ff.— The  great  wteat  Of  the  oounto^  of  York,  aad 
tiw  variety  of  auimee,  oceawm  eonndeimble  dtffievcnccs  in 
the  climate  in  various  districts.  Tuke.  in  his  '  Gen»?fuJ 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,' 
published  in  tiie  year  IHttO.  observes  that  the  climate  of 
tbe  cm&i  is,  from  its  situation,  cold  and  bleak,  but  xivtX  in 
some  of  the  vales  near  it,  which  are  sheltered  from  the 
westerly  winds  and  from  the  sea  air,  the  cUmate  is  such  as 
to  Csvour  the  ripening  of  com.  The  Vale  of  derdaBd, 
near  the  Tees,  is  very  cold,  beinir  open  to  the  sea  un  Th< 
north  and  ea&L,  and  to  the  cold  winds  from  tlie  centra.) 
muimtains  on  the  west.  The  Eastern  Moorlands,  from  their 
great  altitude,  have  a  climate  so  severe  as  to  present  an 
almost  insuperable  bar  to  agricultural  improvements ;  and 
Tuke,  in  a  note  upon  his  description  of  the  climate  of  this 
district,  gives  the  following  particulars: — 'About  the  end  of 
August  the  clouds  begin  to  descend,  and  in  thi-  foimof  denv 
fcgs, almost  amounting  to  heavy  rains, inipinire  in  aroomin:; 
again.st  these  hills,  according  to  the  course  of  the  wind,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  70U  or  800  feet,  and  as  thev  become 
larefled  by  the  warmth  of  the  day,  either  ascend  above  Iheb 
summits,  or  remain  upon  them  at  an  elevation  in  propw;- 
tion  to  their  rarefaction.  As  the  autumn  apjiroai  ht%  they 
hang  in  a  morning  lower  on  the  hills,  and  ieav,-  Ihei:'  >. 
mits  clear  occasionally  only,  and  then  but  for  a  shoit  time; 
and  from  that  period,  during  several  months,  this  coottbry 
ia  enveloped  m  ibg,  chillnl  with  tain,  or  locked  np  in 
snow  ftom  abont  an  elevation  of  600  feet,  wi^  little  in- 
temiption.'  The  Howardian  Hills  ]>artake.  though  ia  a 
less  degree,  of  the  coldness  and  severity  of  the  £a»tem 
Moorlands;  and  the  Wolds  of  the  East  Riding  are  subjei.'t 
to  cold  winds  from  the  sea,  though  their  diminished  eleva- 
tion, and  the  different  character  of  tbe  soil,  make  them 
so  much  more  &Taiuahle  to  oultiTation,  that  it  ia  obacrrcd 
in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the  crops  ripen  more  tfiaa 
:i  m  i;.t!j  v  :ii 'ut  than  at  a  similar  level  on  the  .Moorlands, 
llvt-dujt:  ii[iLi  the  East  and  We&t  Manshes  have  a  mxld 
climate,  reniaikably  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  crop^ 
but  when  Tuke  wrote,  it  was,  owing  to  the  want  of  drasb- 
aee,  by  no  means  salubrious.  The  districts  l>etween  tb» 
Wolds  and  the  coast  are  habla  to  cold  winds  and  fogs  froa 
the  sea  and  the  Humber.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  cltmstr 
is  generally  mild  and  temperate,  hut  the  northern  pait 
subject  to  cold  winds  from  the  adjacent  Moorlands,  wfn  •• 
the  extensire  levels  in  the  ¥<)uthern  parts  of  the  counu, 
though  conqiaiatively  mild  in  consequence  of  baitig  sbs^ 
teicd  (torn  caster^  winds  by  tbe  Wddi,  ai«  vaty  fiblete 
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a  damp  and  toggf  atmoaphen:.  The  oiimate  of  tb«  West 
Riding  generally  appears  to  be  toleimbly  healU^,  as  the 
average  duration  of  numan  life  in  that  district  is  qnite  aa 

en  at  a.s  the  avemge  of  the  whole  kingdom.   The  Western 
Moorlandii  are  more  liable  to  rain  thaji  the  Eastern, 
and,  owing  to  their  greater  altitude,  and  not  being  ex- 
posed to  sea-air,  the  snow  lenMiiM  longer  upon  fhem. 
That  part  of  the  high  landB  wtaieh  lies  in  the  West 
Riding,  though  tempestuous  and  very  r^ny,  is  con- 
sidered aalubrioos  for  strong  constitutions,  perhaps  in  con- 
>equence  of  the  frequent  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by 
high  winds.    The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ingleboitoagh  Hill  is  about  48  inches ;  and, 
though  the  lowcft  tneb  an  Teiv  mudi  milder  and  km 
rainy.      awwage  anirad  fUl  ev  rain  at  ShdReld  k  38 
inches,  which  is  5  inches  morn  than  the  general  average 
of  England.    Tuke  oljscn  es  t!iat  the  general  character  of 
the  North  Riding,  like  that  of  all  the  counties  bordering 
upon  the  German  Ocean,  is  that  of  drynesi>  throughout  the 
year,  and  of  peculiar  cddoeai  during  the  tlrst  half  of  it, 
ivhen  the  prevailing  wnida  are  from  the  eastern  poinia  of 
the  eompass ;  they  set  in  vnth  the  regulaiity  of  amonaoon 
about  the  end  of  February  or  begirmint:  of  March,  and 
contimip  with  almost  unintemiptcd  drought  and  uniform 
M  vciity  till  the  middle  of  >iay,  and  frequently  later. 
About  that  time,  he  adds,  their  violence  begins  to  abate, 
and  the  west  winds  enter  into  coniliet  with  them,  but  the 
latter  do  not  entirely  prevail  until  the  approach  of  July. 
About  the  middle  of  May  the  west  winds  will  sometimes 
blow  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  moniini^,  but  theri  tjive  way 
to  the  superior  power  of  those  from  the  east,  but  about  a 
month  later  the  east  vrind  irill  be  pcreantiible  onljr  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  aAemoon,  and  even  fnen  perfiapa  may 
not  penetrate  the  eonntiy  more  than  20«r  30  miles.  Bur* 
ing  this  confiict  the  line  of  contact  may  often  he  readily 
perceived,  and  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  few  drops  of  j 
ra\n.    Tuke  attributes  tlie  almost  unceasint;  rains  which  I 
tall  upon  the  mountain  district  to  the  arresting  of  the 
clouds  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  westerly  winds, 
by  the  monntains  themwlvcfl»and  aoJI  more  by  tbiavio* 
lent  eonfliet  between  the  enncntt  from  opposite  ridea  of 
the  island.     Durin:;  March,  April,  and   May.  the  ca-st 
winds,  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  bright  sun  in  the  day- 
time, and  sharp  frosts  at  night,  with  fretjuent  showers  of 
snow  and  slee^  the  united  effect  of  which  is  to  parch  the 
surface  and  greatly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
Frosts  sometimes  occur  even  as  late  as  June.  Though  the 
remarks  of  Tuke,  as  alwve  quoted,  refer  principally  to  the 
North  Ridini,',  they  un^  also  in  a  trreat  measure  applicable 
to  other  parts  of  ti  ie  county.   iSome  further  observations  on 
climate  will  be  fount!  under  the  head  of  Agriculture. 

Ibfdrography  and  Comnwnicatioiu. — ^The  description 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Onae  and  ita  principal  tribu- 
taries will  give  a  (jeneral  idea  of  the  position  of  the  rivers 
of  tins  county.  The  drainage  of  the  cxtcn.sive  tract  whicli 
supplies  tlie  watera  of  the  Ouse  tends  towards  the  point 
where  the  Aire  unites  with  that  river  at  .\rmin,  about 
21)  miles  south -south-east  in  a  straight  line  from  the  ahr 
of  York,  and  not  quite  10  miles  in  a  straight  line,  tboneh 
it  is  much  more  when  measured  sikmg  the  whidings  of  the 
-•ver.  west  by  north  of  the  junction  of  the  (hisc  and  Trent  ; 
and  to  ttiiri  point  coiivcriic  a  ijreat  number  of  small  rivers, 
(.•onniu-ncinu  in  the  bOutli-we>t.  with  the  Rother,  which 
flows  from  the  boider  of  the  county  near  Kotherham,  and 
embracing  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  along  the 
values  of  the  high  lands  on  the  west  of  the  eoun^,  and 
those  which  flow  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  western 
■Kid  northern  districts,  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  the  totally 
distinct  high  lands  on  the  norlh-ea&t,  which  finds  Us  way 
into  the  course  of  the  Derwent.  In  the  article  Trknt  and 
HuMUSR  (vol.  XXV.I  p.  191),  where  the  leading  features  of 
the  great  rasin,  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  are  more  ftilly 
described,  it  is  computed  that  the  drainace  of  about  seven- 
ni  nths  of  the  total  area  of  Yorkshire,  or  about  4500  square 
inile.s.  Mills  11*0  the  basin  of  the  Ilumber;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  district  l>etween  the  Wolds  and  the  sea,  the 
whole  of  this  district  pours  its  waters  into  the  Ouse.  In  the 
'  Googxapby  of  Great  Britain '  (p.  33)  the  estimate  is  rather 
fau«r»  it  being  computed  that  the  whole  surface  drained 
by  me  Ouse  alone  ik  probably  about  4K00  square  miles, 
"rtie  total  length  of  the  Ouse,  together  with  the  tiwaie,  is 
also  taken  ;it  a  hi^livr  li^nire  thSlI  IB  OtfaCf  WOrkR,  bcing 

computed  at  about  itiO  nuies. 


The  Ouse,  wMichia  somtfimca  called,  to  distinguiiih  it 
from  other  rivers  of  the  same  name,  the  Northern  Ouse,  is 
formed  mainly  by  the  union  of  the  Ure  or  Yore  and  the 
Swale,  and,  according  to  langdale  and  some  other  writers, 
take^i  the  name  of  Ouse  at  the  junction  of  thuac  streams, 
about  three  miles  below  Borougnbridge,  although  on  some 
maps  the  name  of  Yor«  is  continued  several  miles  lower 
down,  to  the  junction  of  the  Linton.  It  n  stated  under 
Trknt  and  Huuhbr  that  the  total  length  of  this  stream 
from  the  source  of  the  Swale  may  be  estimated  at  from 
IJO  to  13.')  miles,  and  it  appears  to  be  about  the  same  if  we 
take  Uie  Ure  or  Yore  as  Uie  maiu  stream,  which  several 
writers  do. 

The  Uie  tiaes  in  the  lugh  mountains  at  the  western  csf 
tremily  of  the  North  Riding,  near  to  the  border  of  Vest* 

raorcland,  and  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Eden.  It  flow.s  fiist  towards  the  south-east,  and  then 
eastward,  near  Hawes  and  Askngg,  along  Yoredale  and 
Wensleydale  to  Middleham,  receiving  in  its  course 
several  snaU  tributaries  on  each  side,  especially  on  the 
flouth'ada,  whera  it  receives  one  stream  Irom  tlie  Simmer 
lake  and  another  from  Bishopdale.  A  little  hefow 
.\.skriffg  the  Ure  falls  over  a  succession  of  limestone  rocks, 
forming:  what  is  c&ii«id.  the  Aykgarth  Force.  Below 
Middleham  it  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Cover,  a 
stream  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  long  narrow  valley 
of  Coverdale  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  it  turns  more  to  the 
south  and  6ow8  past  Masham,  a  few  miles  below  which 
place  it  reaches  the  boundary-line  between  the  North  and 
West  Ridings,  and  receives  on^  the  west  side  the  small 
river  liiuu,  which  lias  numerous  branchesamong  the  com- 
paratively low  hills  that  gradually  subside  into  the  level 
plain  ai  the  countv.  It  then  poffnes  a  very  inregoiar 
eoune  hf  TuAM  to  Bipon.  where  it  rteeim  finu  the 
west  the  united  streams  of  the  Skell  and  the  Laver,  the 
former  of  which  rises  neai-  Segswortli  Fell  and  Hows  by 
Fijiiiihiuis  Abl)ey.  Thou^di  a  small  stream,  the  vSkell  is 
of  great  utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ripon  by  supplying 
them  witli  exeelleat  water.  At  Ripon  the  lire  quits  the 
bowidaiy-line  and  enttia  (he  Wast  Riding,  but  it  rejoins 
tiie  boondary  near  Borooghbridge,  and  passes  by  that  place 
and  Aldborough  to  the  junction  of  the  .Swale,  where,  ac- 
cordine  to  Lewis  it  takes  the  name  of  Ouse  from  an  in- 
considerable stream  svhich  runs  mto  it.  Laiu^dale,  in  his 
> Topogmphical  Lhctionary  of  Yorlcslure,'  says  (he  change 
of  name  takes  place  at  Ousebum,  a  few  miles  farther 
south,  but  others  place  it  yet  lower  at  Linton.  The 
united  stream,  which  according  to  different  authorities, 
may  w,  I'  i^  part  be  called  cither  the  lire,  the  Swatc,  or 
the  Ouse,  continues  in  an  itit^gular  course  to  the  south- 
east, fonning  the  boundary  of  ttie  North  Riding  as  far  as 
Yorl^  roeaiving  the  Linton  with  its  tributaries  on  the 
north,  and  flie  much  more  important  river  Nidd  on  the 
south-west.  At  York  the  Ouse  receives  the  river  Fo8.s 
from  the  noriii,  and  fiom  thai  city  to  near  Cawood  it.s 
course  runs  southward,  a  little  inclining  to  the  west,  and 
it  forms  for  the  moat  part  the  boundat^*  between  the 
Ainsty  and  the  EMt  Ridung.  Near  Nun-Appleton,  a  little 
above  Cawood,  it  raecivea  the  Wharfe*  wiuch  forms  the 
southern  Hnit  of  the  Aiasty,  and  in  the  remaining  part  of 
its  course  the  Ouse  constitutes  the  bovmda.ry  between  the 
East  and  West  Ridingn.  Indinine:  now  to  the  south-ca-st, 
it  pursues  a  very  ineijular  course  by  Cawood  and  Sclby, 
and  alter  receiving  sueceaaivelj^  the  Dement  troni  the 
north,  and  the  Am  with  tta  tnbatlrica  from  the  south- 
west, it  pumies  a  vpiy  tortuous  course  near  Howden,  and 
hy  the  newly-formed  port  of  Goole,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Dutch  River,  or  River  Dunn  Navigation,  to  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Trtittt  at  Faxiicet,  whence  the  united 
stream,  under  the  name  of  the  Humber,  pursues  an  eastern 
course  to  the  ocean.  rpWNTAND  Hdmbbr.]  The  Humber 
is  navigable  as  ftr  as  Hioll  Ibr  ships  of  the  largest  bmtheii, 
and  vessels  drawine  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  water  may 
ascend  to  Groole.  vessels  of  140  to  150  tons'  burthen  can 
a.Hcend  the  Ouse  iu»  far  as  York,  while  barges  of  30  tons 
may  ascend  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  The  Ure  is 
navigable  for  barges  op  to  Ripon,  and  the  Swale  tot 
sermd  miles  Irom  its  junctton  with  the  Ure.  More  than 
half  a  century  sinee  a  lock  21  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long 
was  erected  on  thr  Ouse  at  Nabum,  four  miles  below 
York,  previous  to  the  formation  of  which  the  uJe  as- 
cended above  that  city,  ;i.T.d,  nccording  to  some  authouliei*, 
flowed  to  the  height  of  four  feet  at  the  Ouse  Bridge  in 
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Y<nl(,  A  dMtlUie«  of  HUmilcs  from  the  sen.  Rut  aocrml- 
inff  to  a  m»p  of  the  environs  of  York,  jiublishcd  bv  W. 

mer  in  i72S,  and  referred  to  in  the  'Geopraphy  of 
Gre  at  Rritniii,'  the  sprinj::-1iiJL-  wit<  oii]y  two  tVet  at  York, 
six  ffft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Whaife,  and  ten  feet  at  tliat 
of  th(!  Dcrwcnt.  The  s-anic  writer  refers  to  Drake's 
'  Eboracum.'  to  show  that  the  greatest  rise  at  York,  before 
the  lock  was  made,  was  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half, 
and  observes  that  these  facts  serve  to  ^ow  the  nature  of 
the  York  plain,  and  that  a  very  small  permanent  chani^e 
in  the  relative  levels  of  'he  >rrv  a-^.d  land  would  turn  the 
valley  of  the  Ouse  up  as  tar  &>*  York,  and  the  corresponding 
valley  of  the  Tt-ent  as  ikr  as  Newark,  into  sandy  aestuaries. 
The  Ouse  and  its  principal  northern  tributaries  have  been 
the  subject  of  several  aeti  for  the  impravement  of  the 
navigation ;  and  Priestley,  who  gives  a  ftill  accoxint  of  these, 
observes  that  notwithstanding  the  limited  trade  of  that 
portion  of  the  Ouse  above  the  city  of  York,  it  '  ha.s  such 
an  immense  traffic  in  the  lower  part,  by  reason  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  canals  immediately  communicating  with 
the  manufacturing  dutricte  of  Yorkshire  and  Ikneashire, 
in  addition  to  the  eoiI-fmneB.  «tone-<ii]an4ra,  and  various 
iron-works  situate  in  the  West  Ridinsr,  "-il!  undoubtedly 
rank  it  the  second  river  of  the  kingdom  in  urtance  and 
utility;  .'liil,t  by  its  union  with  the  aestuary  ci  i.i  Humber 
merchandize  is  exported  to  and  imported  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.' 

The  Swile  ia  formed  prindpalljr  hjr  two  atreams,  which, 
riafair  respeetlTely  near  two  hillt  eidled  the  lady's  Pillar 

and  Shunnor  Fell,  which  separate  its  sources  from  those  of 
the  Ure,  and  the  latter  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  2320 
feef,  tl  )'.v  in  an  easterly  direction  alonsj  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  hieh  ground  called  the  Water  Cra^.  which  has  an 
elevation  of  2180  feet,  until,  the  first-mentioned  and  prin- 
cipal branch  having  tnmed  to  the  south,  after  flowing 
through  the  valley  called  Swale-dale,  they  unite  at  Muker. 
Prom  Milker  the  river  has  an  inegular  course  towards  tlie 
east  to  Richmond,  before  reachincc  which  place  it  receives 
several  small  tributaries,  principally  from  the  north,  the 
most  important  being  the  stream  which  flows  along  Arldn* 
dale  and  Arking^n-dale,  and  tha  little  river  Iferake. 
Below  Riehmond  its  eoune  inclines  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  it  receives,  together  with  several  minor  streams,  the 
river  Gillin^  on  the  north  side.    On  reaching  Bowes  Hill, 
near  Northallerton,  it  inclines  suddenly  to  the  south-south- 
east, and  runs  parallel  to  a  ridge  of  hills  which  separates 
it  from  the  valley  of  the  Wiske  ;  and  in  thb  part  of  its 
coaree  it  receives  on  the  western  side  a  eonsideiabte 
stream,  which,  rising  near  Cogdon  Haugh.  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Swale,  flows  past 
Bedale,  and  conveys  the  drainage  from  several  other  streams 
into  the  Swale,  and  also  affords  facilities  for  nnvlEration, 
which  it  was  pro]  i  < d,  n. my  years  ago,  to  rend^  ;  av:>ilable 
hy  improvements ;  but  though  an  act  was  i^tained  Cor  the 
purpose,  the  intended  navigation  was  never  completed. 
l.ani;dale  btyles  this  stream  Bedale-beck,  but  it  i^  some- 
times called  the  Bedale  river.    A  few  miles  farther  sonth, 
in  the  latitude  of  Thi:  .k,  ilie  Swale  is  joined  by  the  vVj  ki , 
a  stream  which  rises  near  Osmotherley,  on  the  west  escarp- 
ment of  the  Ea^em  Mooriands,  and  after  flowing  for  some 
distance  mNrthward  towards  the  Tees»^  tnnis  westward  psat 
Great  flmeaton,  near  whieh  place  it  ia  eomeeted  with 
some  small  lakes,  and  thrn  tiims  nearlv  south  by  Danby 
Wiske,  and  near  Northailarton,  until,  having  passed  the 
soutli'      tl  munition  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from 
the  Swale,  it  inclines  westward,  and  joins  thi^  river.  From 
this  point  the  course  of  the  Swale,  though  very  (ortuous, 
eontinuca  its  south  south-eiit  direction  to  its  jonoUoii  with 
the  Ure,  receiving  in  its  eourse  two  eonddttvbla  streams 
v/liic'h  descend  from  thr  n.inihleton  Hills,  on  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Moorliiiitii.,  the  northern  and  mo«t  im- 
nortant  of  which  flows  by  Thirsk,  ami      t  illed  the  Cod- 
beck,    Several  acts  have  been  obtained  for  rendenn;,' 
pottiOQS  of  this  and  the  other  northern  feeders  of  the  Ouse 
naviesble ;  but  Langdale  remarks  of  the  Swale,  the  Esk, 
and  the  Rye,  that  thousrh  they  are  ill  coi»derri>le  streams, 
they  arc  scarcely  capable  of  navigation,  for,  having  their 
:.ources  in  very  mountainous  countries,  they  are  shallow, 
ujiid,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  other  streams  in  the  North 
Kidii^e;,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wiske,  whose  circuitous 
coui-st>  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ouxh  aut^t  to  aaadan  and  viohmt  floods. 
The  Nid<l  rises  aboi«  three  miles  north-east  of  Kcltle- 


we1I.  at  the  adjacent  mountains cal.ed  the  Great  \Vhaimd< 
and  Black  Fell,  and  after  /lowing  eastward  to  Bkaafii^ 
Scar,  receiving  on  its  way  a  small  stream  from  a  lake  la 
the  neiirhlKnirhiMid  of  the  Haw  Hill»,  which  v.o:xl. 
the  valley  of  the  iNidd,  called  Nidderdaie  or  NethcrdaJr,  j; 
enters  the  earth  near  Bleasfield  Scar  by  a  wide  and  rockv 
cavern  called Goydon-Pot-Hole.  It  re-appears  about  tao 
miles  south  of  that  point  by  two  issues,  the  streanast 
whichshortly  unite,  and  then,  after  receiving  the  Stonc.a 
little  river  which  rises  in  Netherdale  Forest,  very  near  the 
source  of  the  Nidd  itself,  the  river  takes  a  toleribly  dir«t 
course  towards  the  south-ea*t  to  Pateley  Bridge,  its  cour^ 
being  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  thr 
north-east,  by  high  hills,  ilrom  the  sides  of  whicn  several 
tributaries  desceiui.  It  then  inclines  more  to  the  east,  tad 
descends  along  the  slope  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  by 
Ripley  arid  Knaresborough  to  Colthorpe.  whence  its  gent- 
nd  direction  is  )  i  i  li  t  itst  to  the  Ouse  at  Nun  Monkton,  th* 
lower  part  of  its  course  terming  tl»e  boundary  uf  the  Aiiaty. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  in  the  West  Riding,  and 
though  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Ure  and  the  Wharfie,  be- 
tween the  besuis  of  which  it  runa,  it  forms  a  romMilile 
affluent  of  the  Ouse. 

The  Wharfc,  the  next  tributary  on  the  same  'dde  of  the 
river  Oust    ntu!  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  island,  ritte*  &im  in  the 
Western  Moorlands,  very  near  the  BOuit:e  of  the  Ribble. 
but  at  what  precise  spot  it  is  difficult  to  detatoiiiM  in  the 
face  of  conflicting  statements.  *T1ien  sie^  observes  the 
writer  of  the  '  Physical  Geography  of  Great  Britain'  i  p.  30  . 
' OL-ca.siuiiiilly  some  discrepancies  in  the  statements  a*\o 
the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  these  elevat^l 
regions  i  sod  tins  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  circumatsim 
thit  they  have  all  several  sources  at  some  smsJl  distsnsc 
from  one  another,  giving  oriein  to  small  stieana  whi^ 
unite  in  one  main  valley.*  *ll  is  therefore  impossible  tc 
say  which  is  tlie  true  source  of  these  rivers,    'iherc  is  :z 
fact  a  great  nucleus  of  water-heads  lyin^  within  a  circle  tf 
ten  or  twelve  miles  diameter,  in  which  we  find  ^me  o4 
the  sources  of  the  Swale,  Eden,  the  eastern  affluents  of  Xht 
Lune.  the  Ribble,  Wharfe,  and  Ure.'   The  main  stream  of 
the  Wharfe,  rising  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Penni- 
gant  mountain  (according  to  Greenough's  Map),  flows  essl- 
ward  through  I^ngster-dale  or  Langstrath-dale  to  KuckdtrQ, 
Very  near  the  border  of  the  North  Riditiir,  where  it  torm 
nearly  due  south  along  Kettledale.  passing  Kettle  well,  oesi ' 
which  place  it  receives  a  considerable  tributary,  the  pri^ 
cipal  branch  of  which  rises  near  Pennigant,  and  newt 
along  Littondale,  and  also  a  smaller  tributary  from  th< 
east.   After  pursuing  the  same  direction  to  Gr«&singto:;. 
the  river  becomes  very  tortuous,  but  inclines  generally  U' 
the  south-eai>t.  by  Harden  Tower  and  Bolton  Abbty,  to 
Ilkley,  near  Rommell's  Moor,  whence  it  turns  east  Iv 
Ottley  and  Harewood  to  Wetherby.  Along  thia  put  o(» 
coune  H  receives  several  little  streams,  but  its  only  aifloett 
of  any  importance  is  the  Washburn,  which         n.  n,;  (  olj- 
stone  Moor  and  flows  south-south-east  to  the  \Vhj.f*e  ahtlit 
below  Ottley.    From  Wetherby  the  Wharfe  inclini?s  mere 
to  the  suutli-easl,  and  passing  byTadcaster,  up  to  whwli 
place  it  is  navigable,  forms  the  soutli-westem  boundary  ef 
the  Ainaty  to  its  junetioa  with  the  Ouse  at  Koa-AppMsa. 
a  little  above  Oawood.  Wetherby  may  be  considered  the 
termination  of  tlic  high  1a-nl  in  thi^  iln  i'  tian,  the  ^rourJ 
to  the  ea^t  of  thiil  piace  lun.uug  part  ol  tlie  ^rt-at  level  U 
the  vale  of  York.    The  course  of  the  Wharfe,  eycejiun; 
where  it  forms  Uie  boundary-iiae,  is  wholly  wtttuii  ths 
West  Riding. 

The  soiurea  of  the  Aire.  Air,  or  Are^  is  in  Malhnin  Tani 
or  Water,  five  or  nx  rnHas  MSt  by  nortii  of  the  town  of 

S  t*'e,  in  the  district  of  Craven,  among  the  Westf  m  Moor- 
luiiJh  ,  but  for  about  a  mile  south  from  tins  lake  th*-  stir&a 
nins  underground,  and  re-appears  at  the  base  of  a  perp«r,- 
dicular  rock  2^  feet  high,  which  forms  the  centre  of  a 
romaptic  amphitheatre  of  limestune  rucks  called  Malbaia 
Cove,  of  which  there  is  a  view  in  Dr.  WhitakeKs  *  Histoty 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Dnneiy  of  Craven,*  where  m)^ 
i.p.  1'j3)  is  a  remark  which  may  be  worth  referrini:  to  on 
the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  Camden  in  deducing  ttie  stmrtxi 
ot  the  Aire  fiom  the  roots  of  the  mountain  of  Penmras! 
(by  Whitaker  spelt  Penygent).  Whitaker  obeerrca  that 
some  of  the  little  rivulets  which  feed  MaUiam  Tank  aa^ 
be  actually  traced  to  the  buttresses  uf  that  mountarr. 
Accoiding  to  tliis  authority  it  is  somewhat  doubUd 
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whether  Hm  slrcaia  which  iMici  from  MaJham  Cove  is 
•etutlly  Ihmt  wtiieh  enters  th«  eaHh  at  Mftllnin  TVuii ;  but 

fie  ritr.'  t'^  with  others  in  staliiic  that  when,  in  sciisons  of 
Ilea.  V  i  .tias,  the  Tarn  ovlm-1\ow>  its  bank>,  the  ualeis  spread 
tiieinv;lves  over  the  surface  of  the  rocks;  and  at  lenptli 
re&ehing  Malbam  Cove,  «r«  precipitated  over  the  centre 
of  the  precipice  iaavtit  extract   This  phenomenon, 
^hkh  i»  of  very  rue  oeeureaeet  ia  by  some  attributed  to 
the  contracted  dtmenriona.of  the  subterraneous  channel, 
the  opening  of  which,  at  the  b&Ae  of  the  Cove,  is  at  such 
times  evidently  insufficient  for  the  escape  of  the  swollen 
aud  turbid  stream.   The  course  of  the  Aire,  and  of  those 
lubsidiaiy  ■treama  which  unite  with  it  in  the  upper  part 
oTite  eoime,  is  generally  towards  the  south  for  a  few  miles, 
until,  near  GargraTe,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  which  passes  over  it  by  a  larjje  aqueduct  at  an 
elevation  of  about  414  feet  from  the  sea  at  low  water,  and 
whieh  from  that  point  I'oUowii  the  valley  of  the  Aire  to 
Leeds,  and  tlie  levels  of  which,  hereaAer  noticed,  will  give 
eoim  idea  ot  the  deaeent  of  the  vall^>  From  Gergrave 
the  generel  eoiiiie  of  the  river  is  lOuthHsiit,  yumnt  to  the 
eouth-wp<it  of  Skipton.  Roramell's  Moor,  anoBingfey,  east 
of  KeighJey,  and  north  of  Bradford,  alon^  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Airedsili  ,  t  j  Li^l  Js,  passing  in  its  course  the 
ruin*  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.   At  Leeds  tne  canal  terminates, 
the  river  itself  being  made  navigable  below  that  town. 
It  uooceda  in  the  aanie  diicetion  from  that  town  toCastle- 
fbra,  where  H  receives  the  Cklder  fWnn  the  west,  and  fVom 
which  point  it  pursues  a  verv  irregular  course,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  nearly  due  east,  but  inclininfj  a  little 
to  the  south,  by  Knottingley,  Ferrybridge,  and  Kellingtou, 
to  Siiaith,  a  little  below  which  town  it  receives  the  Don 
from  the  south,  and  from  this  junction  it  runs  east  by  north 
for  five  or  six  miles  (direct  distance)  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ouse  at  Assleby  Island,  near  Annin,  ot  Airmin,  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  Howden.   The  improvement  if 
Aire,  with  its  important  tributary  the  Calder,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  nis- 
toiy  of  this  dam  of  impraveiDcnti,  these  men  having 
bc«i  made  navisable  wider  tiie  poweie  of  an  act  passed  in 

1G09  .'10  Sc  11  Will.  III.,  c.  19),  upwnHs  of  half  r.  t  Piitury 
puor  to  the  date  of  any  enactment  lor  a  catial  navigation. 
A3  t>efore  intimated,  the  Aire  is  not  navigable  above  Leeds ; 
but  under  the  powers  of  the  act  referred  to,  the  navigation 
was  formed  firom  that  town  to  the  iunction  with  the  Calder, 
a  tiistanwi  of  11^  nile^  in  which  there  is  a  fall  oC43|  feet, 
eflTeeted  b^Teix  lodra,  and  abo  from  the  ]nnetion  of  the  two 
livers  to  Weeland,  a  farther  itis'  ir.Lf  i  F  ISJ  miles,  ui'li  a 
fail  of  .34^  feet,  by  four  locka.  aiiikia^'  a  total  n;r.  i^'rt.bie 
length  of  about  3k)  miles,  with  which  several  >;ioit  con- 
nections liave  been  formed  by  private  canals  and  railroads 
extending  to  quarries  and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  an  act  for 
this  navigation  as  early  as  1623,  and  when  it  wan  revived, 
i.i  icyy,  very  warm  opposition  wa>  jfT  red  to  the  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  cUizens  of  York,  who  dreaded  the  in- 
jury of  tne  Ouse,  while  evidence,  of  which  some  extracts 
are  given  by  Priestley,  was  adduced  to  show  how  great  a 
neeesaity  existed  for  such  an  improvement,  owing  to  the 
increasing;  tra  le  of  the  district.  Under  an  act  passed  in 
1774  the  1l>w(j.  part  of  the  river,  from  Weeland  to  the  Oiise, 
hail  been  improved,  and  a  direct  cut  ha.s  been  made  from 
the  Aire  at  Haddlesey  to  the  Ou^  at  Selby,  a  distance  of 
ibout  five  miles.  More  recently,  under  an  act  obtained 
in  iSaO,  the  proprieton  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation 
have  fomed  a  canal  firaai  Ferrybridge,  through  Knottingley, 
n  a  dircrlion  nearlv  ptiralli-!  -.vith  the  river,  but  more 
liiect,  ai;d  hiug  wuEh  of  it,  by  Egborbugh  and  Heck,  to' 
ho  Uuse  at  Goote  ;  the  eastern  portion  of  this  canal,  from 
.he  Don  to  the  Ouse,  bein^  formed  parallel  to  that  branch 
if  the  Don,  or  Dun,  which  is  commonly  called  liie  Dutch 
.-iver.  Tlw total  leiifl;th of thiacut is  atiout  Ifljr inil«>» and 
Jie  fhn,  to  bwwwater  marie  at  Goole,  2A}  feet.  Goole  was 
at  the  commencement  of  thb,  work  an  obscure  hamlet 
fontaining  only  a  few  houses  ;  but  in  cfirisequcnce  of  the 
■onstruction  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  place  having  received, 
n  lti28,  the  privileges  of  a  port,  it  lias  risen  so  rapidly  in 
nportaaee  as  to  contain,  in  1841,  479  houses,  and  a 
copulation  of  2850.  The  canal  was  projected  by  the  late 
Wir.  Rennie,  but  executed  by  Mr.  George  Leather.  By 
lie  various  improvements  which  have  been  effected  from 
iiuv  to  time  hy  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company, 
iit  navigBtion  has  bteii  readeicd  available  for  vetwb  of 


100  tons  burthen,  fvhicb  are  aided  by  steam-tugs,  asi  fai  ea 
Leeds  on  the  Aire,  and  Wakefield  on  (he  Calder. 

Tile  Calder,  tlie  nriiicindl  tributary  of  the  Aire,  ii-cs  on 
the  higli  ridge  called  the  'Backbone  of  England,  just 
beyond  the  county  boundary,  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Lancaster.    Its  principal  source  is  in  a  marsh  in  divider 
Dean,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Burnley,  from  whidl 
marsh  also  rises  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Wc.st  Calder.  a 
stream  which,  flowing  westward,  joins  the  Ribblc.  Tlie 
waters  of  its  several  sources  are  collected  toge  ther  in  the 
deep  and  romantic  valley  of  Todraorden,  and  flow  with  a 
very  winding  course  through  a  deep  and  often  exceedingly 
narrow  valley  in  a  direction  mainly  to  tjie  east,  passing  by 
Sowerby,  about  two  miles  south  of  Halifax,  north  of  the 
hill  called  Bank  Top,  by  Elland,  Dt  wsburv,  Hniburv,  and 
Wakefield,  from  which  place  it  inclines  a  little  towaids 
the  north  to  its  junction  with  the  A\n-  at  Custleford. 
From  near  Todmorden  to  a  point  a  little  above  Eiiand  the 
Rochdale  Canal  runs  in  the  same  narrow  valley  as  the 
Calder :  and  as  this  valley  has  also  been  selected  for  the 
turnpike-road  and  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway, 
there  are  many  parts  at  which  these  several  lines  of  com- 
munication jostle  and  intersect  each  other  in  a  mo^t  re- 
markable manner,  the  valley  being  frequently  t-o  narro  .v 
as  scarcely  to  leave  room  tor  them  ail.   The  liver  has  con- 
sequently been  diverted  from  its  natural  couiM  in  eeveni 
places.  The  Calder  reeeives  in  its  eouise  numerous  small 
streams  which  descend  ftom  the  high  lands  on. each  side : 
of  these  the  principal  arc  a  stream  which  joins  ii  on  the 
south  Ride,  near  Sowerby  Bridge,  at  tiie  foot  of  the  Bank 
Top  mountain  ;  the  Hebtjle, a  rapid  stream  which  descends 
from  the  northern  mountains,  eastward  of  the  town  of 
Halifax,  and  joins  the  Calder  at  the  termination  of  the 
Rochdale  Canal ;  the  Colne,  which  rises  near  the  boundary 
of  Derbyshire,  and  flows  by  Holmflrth  and  Hoddersfield  hi 
a  northern  and  north-eastern  direction;  and  a  slicani 
which  ha.<i  several  sources  in  the  country  between  Barnsiey 
and  Wal<efield,  and  flows  north  by  west  into  the  Calder. 
The  portion  of  this  river  which  was  made  navigable  by  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company,  and  which  now 
receives  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen,  extends  from  Wake- 
field to  us  junction  with  the  Aire  ;  but  a  further  distance, 
extending  to  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax,  has  bei  ii  ri'ii- 
dered  navigable  by  the  construction  of  locks  and  short 
cuts,  under  the  name  of  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation. 
This  navijpUion.  which  extends  to  a  lenath  of  about  22 
miles,  witti  a  fdl  of  19Z|  feet.  efRscted  by  twenty-ei^ht 
locks,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Roclulale 
Canal  and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation.    The  line  wiis 
surveyed  by  Smeaton,  and  commenced  under  the  jiow  i  is 
of  an  act  passed  in  1758,  but  improved  and  extended 
under  subsequent  Acts,  one  of  which,  passed  in  182.'),  em- 
powered the  proprieUm  to  fonna  bnuieh  canal  to  Halifax. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  fbrmation  of  tins  navti^tion, 
and  of  ottier  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  arc  inc.  t-a'-ed 
b^  the  number  of  mills  established  upon  the  stream;-,  ill  - 
nglits  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  regard.  Tlirse 
difficulties,  in  the  case  of  the  Halifax  branch,  kii  to  the 
supply  of  the  canal  with  water  by  means  of  a  drift  1 170 
yards  long,  from  the  basin  of  the  canal  at  Salterhebble  to 
a  pit  beyond  the  uppermost  lock,  whence  it  is  rused  to 
the  summit  level  by  a  steam-engine.    In  this  branch, 
though  only  1|  mile  la  length,  there  is  a  rise  of  lUU^  I'cct. 
Several  short  private  canals  and  railways  communicate 
with  the  Calder  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals. 

The  Don  or  Dun,  the  only  remaining  tributary  of  the 
Aire  which  requires  special  notice,  rises  near  Saltersbrook, 
upon  the  high  ground  called  Snealsden  or  Snailsden  Pike, 
near  the  border  of  Cheshire,  and  a  few  miles  west  by 
north  of  Peaistone.  It  pursues  an  easterly  course  to  the 
latter  place,  and  then  turns  south-east  towards  Sheffield, 
recovtng  on  ill  way  the  Little  Don,  which  rises  very  near 
the  same  point,  but  flows  in  a  straighter  ifireetion  along 
Mi  !hopr-iip,li:  :  the  Ewden  brook,  a  similar  stream  rather 
f.uUur  touLitli,  descending  from  the  high  lands  on  the 
border  of  Derbyshire,  and  ^laitn^;  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  Bnuifield  Moor,  an  I  the  I.,oxley  river,  which 
descends  from  the  southerii  slope  of  Bradfield  Moor,  and 
receives  two  or  three  short  tnbutarieB,  the  principal  of 
which,  the  Riveling.  descends  fW>m  lord's  Seat,  near  the 
county  boundarj'.  For  the  v  hole  r;f  'his  distance,  and 
also  for  some  miles  below  Shcttieid,  the  Dun  receives  no 
feeder  firom  the  north  or  noithi<«Htem  tide,  which  is 
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hemmed  in  a  ridije  nearly  parallel  to  its  co  um  .  At 
Sheffield  it  ia  joined  by  the  Shef  or  Sheaf,  whicn  rises  in 
the  Derbyshire  mountains,  and  runs  north  north-east, 
ildrting  the  boundary  of  the  county  fat  a  ahort  diatanae. 
and  reeeivinff  another  small  stream  from  th«  lugh  lands  to 
thi'  west,  irorn  Sheffield  the  Don  runs  north-east  by 
Rotliprham  and  Doncaster  to  Thome,  when  it  turns  north, 
anil  runs  to  the  Aire  just  below  Snaith.  The  principal 
tributaries  received  along  this  part  of  its  courae  are  the 
Rothar,  whieh  rises  in  Derbyshire  [Dsrhyshirb,  vol.  viii., 
p.  418],  enters  Yoritshire  a  nw  miles  eouth  of  Rotherham, 
and  joins  the  Don  at  that  town  ;  the  Deam,  or  Dam,  the 
longest  branch  of  which  rises  at  the  hill  called  Denby 
Moor,  to  the  north  of  Penistone,  and  flows  first  north-east 
and  then  south-east,  collecting  the  waters  of  several  tri- 
butary streams,  bj  Bannley  and  Darfield,  below  which 
place  it  receives  mm  the  west  the  little  lirer  Dora,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Don  nearConisbroiiph  ;  a  strcain  of  con- 
siderable length  which  descends  from  Hemsworth,  Kirkby, 
and  Clayton  in  the  Clay,  and  flows  westward  to  the  Don  at 
Barsley  ;  and  the  Went,  which  originates  in  the  kid  slope 
of  the  nigh  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Ouse  valley,  and  flows 
by  Wentbridge  and  Kirk-Sroeaton  to  the  Don  about  mid- 
iWf  between  Thome  and  its  junction  with  tiie  Aire,  re- 
eaiVing  goTK--  minor  streams  in  its  way. 

The  navigation  of  the  Don  or  Dun  commences  at 
Tinsley,  south-wejit  of  Rotherham,  at  which  point  the 
river  is  joined  by  the  Sheffield  canal,  a  separate  under- 
taking, though  forming  part  oi  ttie  same  extended  hnc  of 
communioation;  but  in  many  parts  balow  that  point  a 
navigation  it  effected  by  artificial  cuts  to  avoid  bends  and 
tlifficnltics  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  T!ie  finst  act  for  this 
iiavitjation  was  passed  in  1728,  and  liiere  have  since  been 
several  othei^,  of  which  that  of  1826  empowered  the  com- 
pany of  proprietors  to  make  very  extensive  improvements 
by  new  cuts  and  other  works.  The  portion  of  navigation 
from  Tinsley  to  Doncaster,  which  by  the  old  course  was 
2t  miles  long,  is  thus  reduced  to  18  miles,  with  a  fall  of 
674  ff*''*  hy  eleven  locks.  From  Doncaster  to  Fishlal,e 
Ferry,  near  Thome,  the  navigation  is  continued  in  like 
way,  sometimes  in  the  old  course  of  the  river  and  some- 
times in  artificial  cuts,  wad  the  distance  has  been  reduced 
hy  recent  improvements  from  12  to  abont  10^  miles.  From 
rishlake  Ferry  to  New  Brid^je,  near  Snaith,  is  n  rlistnipc 
of  5J  miles,  and  from  this  point  the  anticnt  ar.J  liatiual 
course  of  the  Don  wa-s,  as  before  stated,  nearly  due  north 
to  the  Aire ;  but  the  navigation,  instead  of  proceeding 
along  it,  turns  east-south-east  to  the  Ouse  by  the  nearly 
strais;ht  cut  called  the  Dutch  river,  the  length  of  which 
from  jF'fewBridiretoGoole  isBJ  miles;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  diversion  the  old  channel  has  been  allowed  to  silt 
!ti).  'I'lie  channel  of  the  Dutch  river  fojiuerly  coitiosted  of 
two  parallel  drains,  cut  duiini;  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by 
Sir  Cornelius  Vermueden.  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
lowlands  the  vidnity  of  Ifafcfield  Chace,  and  his  suc- 
eesKtn  lavy  an  acreage  rent  upon  the  lands  so  benefited. 
In  1888,  during  a  great  flood,  the  sluices  at  Goole  were 
carried  away,  and  the  tides,  which  conseqi  '  tillv  ■  btained 
entrance  to  the  drains,  detitroyed  the  intermediate  divniioa, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  outward  banks,  and  converting 
the  channel  into  a  very  wide  canal,  which  at  hb^ water 
during  spring-tides  is  navigable  for  brigs  of  900  tons 
burthen.  The  bridtres  over  this  channel  are  made  move- 
able, to  allow  the  passage  of  masted  ves.-e!s.  Tlie  total 
lenijlh  of  the  improved  Dun  navigation  is  about  39  miles, 
vnth  a  totai  rise  from  low-water  mark  in  the  Dutch  river 
of  92i  feet,  effected  by  sixteen  locks.  Priestley  says  that 
when  the  tkle  flows  15  feet  at  Goole  it  will  only  flow  7  ieet 
at  Fishlahe,  and  ^  fleet  at  Barmby  Dun  Ford.  Besides  the 
canals  hereafter  noticed,  this  navigation  is  joined  by 
private  cuts  from  the  Masbroug;h  Iron-works  and  the 
Oreasborough  coal  and  iron  works;  and  Priestley  observes 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  exporting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  extensive  coal  and  iron  works  which  abound 
at  its  ifigtam  extremite,  aa  wall  as  the  vast  quantity  of 
manuthetnred  iron  foods  and  ontTeiyprodnoed  in  Sheffield 
and  its  neichhourhood.  The  trade  of  Rotherham,  the 
limestone  and  plaster  at  Sprotbrouch  and  other  places  on 
the  line,  and  the  agricultural  pioduce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Doncaster.  also  constitute  considerable  branches 
of  traffic ;  wlule  the  imports  embrace  every  article  re- 
wdred  for  ttia  siHpply  of  an  •ztranva  and  populona  nana- 
metunag  dirtieti 


The  rivers  which  join  the  Ouse  on  the  north-eastern  nJt 
are  far  less  numerous  and  important  than  thm>i  on  the 
south-west.  The  Ljnton,  which  joins  it  near  Newton-upon- 
Ouse,  and  whieh  is  the  flnft  of  any  consequence  belum  tht 
junction  of  the  Ure  and  the  Swale,  is  a  stream  of  little  ia- 
portance,  which  rises  on  the  Howardian  Hills,  a  little  north 
of  Esaingwould,  and  flows  south-west  to  near  Alne.  where 
it  received  another  small  stream  from  the  south  of  Ha&iaf' 
would,  and  one  on  the  oppt»ite  side  from  the  lower  ground 
of  the  vale  of  York.  Its  principal  tributary  rises  a  few 
miles  north  of  York^  neu  the  nver  Foas,  and  nms  flirt 
nortfi  and  then  weit  throngh  tte  tiart  called  Gafero 
Forest. 

The  Foss,  according  to  Priestley,  rises  near  Newburjfti 
Hall,  about  four  miles  north  of  Kasingwould,  then  crosses 
Oulstone  Moor,  where  is  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
navigation  in  dry  seasons,  and  after  passing  towards  tiie 
south-east  through  the  parish  of  Craike,  which  forms  a  de> 
tached  part  of  Durham,  reaches  Sheriif  Button  Bridge, 
Ctom  which  point  it  has  been  made  navigable  by  the  ui 
of  a  cut  of  about  two  miles,  to  avoid  a  connderatile  bend, 
for  a  distance  of  12^  miles,  with  a  fall  (rf  47  feet  8  inche» 
to  the  level  of  the  Ouae  in  its  ordinary  aummer  state.  Ibe 
lower  part  of  its  courae  is  to  ^e  soofit  witii  a  aBflit  ta- 
clination  westward,  and  after  passing  thtxmgh  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  city  of  York,  it  falls  into  the  Ouse  on  tht 
south  side  of  the  castle.  The  objects  of  this  navicaticE, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Jessop,  and  formed 
under  an  act  of  1793,  are  the  conveyance  of  coal  and 
ganecal  metebandise  into  the  interior  of  the  coim^  north 
of  York,  the  exportation  of  ^^euttoral  prodaee,  4ud  Ike 
drainage  of  the  low  gnmnda  in  tiie  iamMdiate  widialy  «( 

fhe  city. 

The  Denvent,  which  is  the  only  important  stream  de- 
scending from  the  high  lands  on  the  csstera  side  of  the 
county,  rises,  according  to  Priestley,  near  the  Flask  Inn, 
about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Scarborough,  and  thrr* 
miles  south-west  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  in  the  EaiAem 
Moorlands.  From  this  point  it  runs  nearly  pa.ralle!  "r 
the  coast  in  a  southern  direction,  with  a  very  tcMtuou> 
course,  to  the  boundary  between  the  North  and  East 
Ridings,  in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  receiving  several  tiflnh 
taries  from  tile  west,  team  Harwood*dale,  Long-dale.  Dee^ 
dale,  and  Tront's-dalc,  and  passin;;,  a  few  miles  w  i->t 
Scarboronsh,  between  the  iiills  called  Birch  How  zsri 
Seamor  BL-acon.  On  arriving  at  the  boundarv  of  th« 
Hiding,  the  Derwent  is  joined  by  the  Hertford  or  Hartford 
which  rises  very  near  the  coast  at  Filey  Point,  and  floi»« 
along  the  boundaiy-line,  and  from  this  point  to  Stanfeni 
Bridge,  abont  eistit  miles  east  by  north  of  Yotk,  the  Dt*- 
w  ent  forms  l!ie  boundary  of  the  Ridin?.  Fronn  the  jure- 
tion  of  the  Hertford,  near  Ganton,  the  river  runts  westward 
along  the  valley  w  hit  h  separates  the  Eastern  MoOTland> 
from  the  Yorksiiire  Wolds,  to  Yedinirham  bridge,  bekrw 
which  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  it^  course  l>eoooBes 
south-west,  and  at  length  nrariy  due  soutti.  Below 
Yedingham  or  Yeddingham,  and  Mxmt  five  or  six  mile< 
south  by  east  of  Pickering,  the  Derwent,  %vhich  has  hitheri' 
received  none  but  very  trifling  streams,  is  greatly  atr;- 
mented  by  the  waters  of  the  Rye,  whidi,  according  to 
Langdale,  rises  in  Smlesworth,  in'  the  Eastern  MooriaoMk. 
not  Ar  from  the  Blaeit  nunbleton  mountain,  and  whi^ 
in  its  course  to  the  south-oa.st  by  Bilsdale,  Rivaulx  Abbry 
Helmsley.  Butterwiek,  and  Wycomb,  receives  the  watf-i 
of  numerous  streams  desccndiu!;  fttitn  the  hiiirh  lands  J3 
every  direction,  from  the  Howardian  Hillsi  on  the  aoutfa. 
the  Hambleton  Hills  on  the  west,  and  the  Kastcra  Ifoet* 
lands  on  the  north.  Of  thepiiinct]ialoftfaesestKaiBa,«ar 
flows  from  near  Cox  wold  in  the  west,  and  bears,  Ax-  a: 
least  a  part  of  its  course,  the  name  of  Hole-beck  ;  ano«tiki7. 
called  the  Rical,  gives  name  to  Ricai's  dale,  to  the  nof*^ 
of  Helmsley  ;  the  Hodije-beck,  which  flows  through  Bra-*»- 
daie,  has  a  subterraneous  course  for  some  distance  near 
Kirkby  Moorside,  a  peculiarity  which,  according  to  I^ent^ 
is  possessed  in  common  with  the  Rye  itself,  the  Rical.  l.'w 
Dove,  the  Seven,  and  the  Pickering-beck,  all  of  which,  bt 
says,  pass  under  the  narrow  range  of  limestone  hills  whi.Hfc 
skirts  the  southern  side  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands.  tnJ 
emerge  at  its  foot,  on  tlie  northern  side  of  Ryedale,  hanr^ 
run  undeiij;round  Arom  half  a  mile  to  a  nuie  and  a  hstf ; 
the  Dove  rises  at  the  head  of  fVvn-dsle,  and  passes  to  (i» 
east  of  the  last-mcntinned  town;  the  Seveir  Vi-k  descr'-.Js 
from  Rose-date  and  Hartotl-ilale,  by  Smiungton  and  Nor- 
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sumby;  and  the  river  Costa,  or  Pickerinp-beck,  descends 
bom  Blakehoe  Moor,  along  Newton-dale,  and  by  the  town 
)f  ^ckering.  From  the  junction  of  the  Rye,  which  gives 
wme  to  the  mLpentake  of  R^«dale,  the  Dement  flows  by 
Wew  MaiKon  fmoogli  a  beantifhllv  divemiiied  district,  past 
he  ruins  of  Kirkhara  Abbey,  by  Stamford  Bridge,  where  it 
inters  the  East  Ridine,  to  East  C'oftinErwlth,  where  it  re- 
seives  the  Pocklinsrton  canal  from  the  northnsast,  by  Bub- 
with  and  Wressle,  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse  at  Bamby, 
Lbout  seven  miles  below  Selby.  It  receiTe*  on  the  east 
iide  *8everal  rivulets  from  the  slope  of  the  Wolds.  The 
lavigation,  the  lower  part  of  whicn  was  formed  under  an 
u-t  of  the  year  1701,  is  the  property  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
ind  extended  originally  to  New  Malton,  about  38  miles, 
rhe  additional  length  of  nearly  11^  miles  to  Yedingham 
bridge  was  nwite  navigtble  in  1809.  The  fint  kmk  ii 
1 5^  miles  fWnn  the  Oine,  and  the  me  of  tide  at  flurt  point 
3  about  three  feet  at  spring-tides.  The  tise  of  the  navitra- 
ion  is  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
.-oals,  deals,  and  ^reneral  mofchaiidiKiaiia  the  esportstioD 
>f  aTricultural  produce. 

Of  the  rivers  belonging  entireljr  to  Yorkdilre,  hut  which 
io  not  empty  themselves  into  the  Ooa^  w«  nmr  notiee 
he  HulJ  and  tiie  Bak;  end  of  nieh  at  do  not  hefon^  ex> 
•hi^vcly  to  Yorkshire,  but  flow  partly  within  the  county 
>r  upon  its  boundary,  the  Tome,  the  Kibble,  and  the  Tees 
•laini  special  notice. 

The  Hull  rises  at  the  eastern  foot  of  thf>  Wolds,  in  the 
'.-.ini  Riding,  about  three  mites  west  by  :.i  rth  of  Great 
Driffield,  and  flows  south-east  to  a  point  about  six  miles 
'mm  that  town,  where  it  receives  another  stream,  called  in 
Iri  enough's  Map  the  Old  How  Drain,  which  rises  near 
he  sea-coa.st,  a  little  north  of  Homsea,  runs  northward  to 
ikipscy.  and  then  turns  west  and  south-west  to  the  Hull, 
vhich  it  joins  near  Frodingham.  From  the  junction  the 
flull  runs  sou^ward  to  the  Humber  at  Kingston-upon- 
Tull,  to  which  town  it  gives  tbe  name  by  whicii  it  is  iiiobt 
amiliarly  known.  The  Hull  1s  navigable  from  the  junc- 
ion  of  its  t  v(i  principal  feeders,  the  upper  part  of  the 
lavigatiun  btiing  effected  by  an  artificial  chaiuiel.  and  it 
ionniunicates  wtttt  the  Dnffield,  Leven,  and  Beverley 
!«iiais.  It  recetrss  some  small  streams  fvom  the  Wolds  on 
tie  west*  and  also,  near  Hull,  the  Lambwfth  stream,  which 
:  -ps  near  the  east  coast  at  A!dborough,  and  flows  by  Ben- 
iiiipholme.  This  river  drains  the  ^cater  part  of  the 
onntry  which  is  cut  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Ouse 
)y  the  Wolds;  but  the  northern  portion  of  that  district 
[i  ains  into  a  small  stresm  which  rises  near  Whsrram-le- 
itreet,  and  follows  the  oouise  oC  the  northern  range  of  the 
¥o)dSt  pBitly  by  a  subteiranean  channel,  to  the  sea  near 
Iridlington;  and  a  p.irt  of  the  southern  extremity  of  TIol- 
lemess  drains  info  an  independent  stream  which  flows  by 
leadon  into  the  Ilumber.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
Voids,  besides  the  streams  which  run  into  the  Derwent, 
here  are  the  Foulness  river,  and  another  still  smaller 
tream  flowing  by  Hutham  end  North  Ce>veh  which  run 
lirect  to  the  Humoer. 

The  Esk,  with  its  mimrrous  tributaries,  drains  t:  i 
lorthern  portion  of  the  Eai^tern  Moorlands.  It  rises  about 
wenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  west  of  Whitby,  and 
lot  fsur  fnm  BosebenyTopping,and  collecting  the  streams 
rom  several  dales  wmeh  run  st  right  angles  or  nearly  so 
-)  its  course,  flow^  eastward  through  the  narrow  but  bcau- 
it  ul  valley  of  Eskdaic  to  the  sea  at  Whitby. 

The  Tome  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tickhill,  near 
he  south-east  boundary  of  the  countv,  ami  flows  in  a  veiy 
rregular  course  to  the  north-east,  being  separated  fiom 
be  valley  of  the  Don  by  the  intervention  oC  some  compa- 
fitively  hieh  ground.  AHvr  memdeihift  through  tfie  low 
rl  -  m  thf  vicinity  of  Hatfield  Chacc,  it  joins  the  county 

jvuidary  a  little  s*outh  of  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
be  Stainforth  and  Keadby  canal,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
A  course  to  the  Trent,  which  it  joins  just  before  its  con- 
:a«nce  with  the  Ouse,  this  stream,  the  lower  part  of  which 
I  called  the  Old  Don,  forms  the  boundaiy  bnwcen  York* 
hire  «nd  LineolnsMre. 

The  Ribble  rises  vtry  near  to  the  source  of  the  Wharfft, 
1  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
LOWS  first  to  the  west  past  Cam  Hill,  and  then  to  the  south 
y  Horton,  Settle,  and  near  Lon^  Preston  and  Gisburae, 
i>  the  county  boundary  at  Griiullaton.  It  turns  towards 
he  south-west  above  Gisbume,  and  continues  in  that  di- 
ection  along  the  border  of  this  county  for  a  few  miles, 


past  Clitheroe,  until  the  boundary  turns  northward,  while 
the  Ribble  pursues  its  former  direction  ttirough  Lan- 
cashire. The  Hodder  also,  a  feeder  of  the  Ribble,  rises  ia 
this  countv,  near  Bolland  Knot,  to  the  west  of  Settle,  flows 
south-west  to  the  boundary  of  Lancashire  near  Bleieodale 
Moor,  and  turns  south-*  a  r  to  fi,  Ribble  near  Mittoa, 
forming  the  county  boundary  a»  ikr  as  ltd  junction.  For  a 
further  notiee  «f  fStmt  liven  see  LkxeiamiMM,  vol.  xiii.t 

p.  289. 

The  Tees  joins  the  ooonty  boundary  at  its  north-westem 
extremity,  at  the  junction  of  Yorkslure,  Westmoreland, 
and  Durham,  in  the  Lune  Forest,  and  it  continues  to  lorm 
the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  and  Durham  for  the 
whole  of  its  counse  from  that  point  to  the  sea.  This  river 
being:  fully  described  under  DusBUkM,  vol.  ix.,  p.  208,  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  notice  its  prineipol  ttibutaiies  on  tiie 
Torlnhire  side,  wMch  ere  as  fbUowt— the  Lune,  which 
rises  near  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  and  flows  north- 
east through  Lune  Forest,  collecting  rivulets  from  the  hills 
on  each  side,  to  the  Tees  a  little  below  Middleton;  the 
Hander,  which  flows  in  the  same  direotion.  and  enters  the 
Tees  about  midway  between  the  junction  o;  i  j  l  Lune  and 
Barnard  Csstle,  Jgusiiw  in  its  oavrse  those  bills  in  Stain- 
moor  Forsst  whisft,  m  common  with  the  heights  near 
Robin  Hood's  Bay,  bear  the  name  of  Robin  Hood's  Butts. 
a  similar  stream  whit  h  enters  the  Tees  at  Barnard  Ca&tte, 
and  is  called  the  Deemlale  river ;  the  Greta  river  or  beck, 
sometimes  called  the  «amey,  the  longest  branch  ol  which 
rises  in  Westmwetsad.  but  which,  though  very  winding, 

Eursues  the  same  general  course  towards  the  nortli-east 
y  Greta  Brid^  to  the  Tees,  a  considersble  length  l>et\veeu 
Bowes  and  Bngnal  being  nearly  due  west  and  east,  while 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  turns  to  the  noilh ;  a  suiail 
stream  which  rises  veiy  near  the  course  of  the  Greta  at 
Brignal,  and,  flowing  nearly  parallel  with  tlie  Tees  towards 
the  east,  passes  by  B&rningnam,  Hutton,  Stanwick,  and 
Barton,  to  the  Tees  at  Croft ;  and  the  Leaven,  \vliich  col- 
lects the  watem  of  numerous  rivulets  from  the  norilj- 
western  escarpment  of  the  Ka-stern  Moorlands,  and  of  tlie 
Tame  from  the  vale  of  Cleveland,  and,  flowing  westwaid 
by  Stokesley  to  Rudby,  thence  turns  north  by  a  winding 
course  to  the  Tees  bdow  Yarm.  Still  iartber  eastward 
several  smaQ  streams  flow  through  the  vale  of  Cleveland 
direct  to  the  sea,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  which 
pjuwes  by  Guisborough,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Saltbum. 

The  other  streams  which  rise  in  this  county,  but  soon 
cross  the  boundary  into  the  adjacent  counties,  are  of  but 
little  importance  ;  the  chief  are— the  Blythe,  wliich  rises 
to  the  east  of  Rotheibam,  flows  westward  into  Lincoln- 
shire, and  there  joins  the  Idle;  theTkme,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mersey,  which  leaves  Yorkshire  at  its  jun  tit  n  with 
Cheshire  and  Lancajshire:  the  Wenning,  a  tributary  of  the 
Lune  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  wliich  rises  north- 
west of  Settle,  and  flows  westward  into  Lancashire ;  the 
Greta,  being  a  second  rivulet  of  that  name,  which  rises  st 
two  points  near  Whamside.  tbe  streams  from  the  two 
smirces  flowing  southward  toward  Ingleton.  where  they 
nv.i' 1  .  and  turn  V- 1 -il 'iV  u d  across  the  county  boundary  to 
the  Luae,  a  short  distance  iiorlhof  the  Wenning  ;  tlie  Dee, 
which  rises  north-east  of  Whamside,  flows  west  by  north 
along  Dent-dale  to  Sedbergh,  l)eyond  which  place  it  turns 
west  by  south,  and,  after  forming  the  county  ooundary  for 
a  short  distance,  enters  the  Lune  in  Westmoreland ;  and 
the  Rother,  the  second  river  in  the  county  of  that  name, 
which  Hs  -  on  ihe  north-west  boundary,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Eden,  flows  first  north-west  along  the  boundary  of 
Westmoreland,  and  then  turns  southward  by  the  Calf  and 
Cautley  Gngs  and  tbe  hill  called  Serker  to  Sedbeigh, 
where  it  reedvea  a  stream  which  flows  westward  through 
Gantdale,  wkI  below  which  place  it  joins  the  T)vi'. 

Oinatt. — ^The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  la  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  either  artificial  canals  or  navicable 
rivers,  and  the  canals  of  the  East  Riding  are  few  and  un- 
important ;  but  the  West  Riding  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this 
species  oC  commnnication.  while  the  exceecungly  difficult 
enaraeter  of  tiie  country  through  which  tiie  principal  esr 
[  lis  are  conducted  has  rendered  necessary  the  construc- 
tiou  of  engineering  works  of  astonishing  boldness  and 
magnitude  m  order  to  effect  navigable  communications 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  island,  across 
the  central  mountain  chain  on  the  I^iici.ii...'^c  side  of  tliis 
county.  Of  the  formidable  nature  of  tbe  diffisulties  to  ba 
overcome  some  idea  may  be  formed  llrom  an  waniinalimi 
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of  t!ie  section  riven  by  Priestley  of  the  inland  navigation 
bet^ret-n  thu  pmts  of  Liverpool."  Gaole,  and  Hull,  bv  the 
river  Mertcy.  the  Dnke  of  Bridfjewatcr's  and  Rochdale 
Oanab,  the  Cald^r  and  Hebblc,  and  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gations, and  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Huraber,  a  distance  of 
1581  mites  by  that  route.  Conmneneing  along  the  tideway 
of  th«  Meraey,  the  lerelb  mMvnly  rebed  by  lockt  at 
Runcorn  to  an  plpvntion  of  about  W  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mersey  al  Liverpool.  Tlie  next  niatetial  ris<»  takes 
place  beyond  Manchnstcr,  on  the  Rochdale  Canal,  which, 
in  a  distance  of  17  or  18  miles,  rises  to  the  summit  level 
near  Stansfield,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  low-water 
line  on  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  according  to  the  aeetioo* 
or,  accordins^  to  WalkerV  Map  of  the  Inland  Navigation  of 
Great  Britain,  which  with  Priestley's  work  was  pnh'i-li  ! 
as  a  hook  of  relerence,  610J  feet  above  the  sea  at  iow- 
water.  From  this  point,  which  is  about  GO  milea  by  the 
navigation  from  Liverpool,  and  a  very  short  distance  west 
of  the  western  bounaary  of  Yorkshire,  the  level  of  the 
canal  falls  very  suddenly  to  Todmorden,  and  after  enter- 
ing Yorkshire  continues  to  descend,  until,  at  the  junction 
with  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navii^af ion,  about  73  miles 
from  Liverpool,  the  elevation  is  only  about  250  feet  From 
this  point  the  descent,  though  far  less  rapid,  continues 
considerable  until  anrtviqg  at  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  and  Aire  and  t^Jdcr  Navigations  at  WakefleM, 
while  the  total  fi-.l!  in  tbr-  rcnuiining  distance  of  about  62 
miles  to  Hull  is  oa.y  itboiit  70  feet.  Other  lines  of  water- 
communication  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean 
are  formed  by  the  more  circuitous  route  of  the  Leeds  and 
liverpoul  Canal,  together  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
Hm*  and  by  the  more  direct  cut  of  the  Ashton-undei^Iome 
and  Hnddenfleld  eanah,  which  communicate  with  the  Cal- 
der and  Hebble  Navigation  throuc^h  Sir  John  Ramsden's 
canal.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  principal  canals 
of  Yorkshire  may  be  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Avre  and  Calder  Navigation  has  been  sufRciently 
notieed  under  the  rivers  from  whidi  it  tikes  its  name,  ft 
fimm  a  emmeetion  betwem  the  Ouse  and  Humber  on 
the  south-eist,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  on  the 
north-west,  (he  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  on  the 
west,  the  narnsUy  Canal  on  the  south,  and  numerous 
private  canals  and  railways  to  mines  and  quarries,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds  and  Wakefiela. 

The  Bamsley  Canal  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the 
year  1793,  additional  capital  beinj^  raised  hy  the  compatiy 
for  paying  oif  their  debts  and  complctin:?  their  works  by 
a  second  act  in  IHOR.  It  commences  in  the  Calder,  a  little 
below  Wakefield  Bridge  and  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigution,  and  proceeds  southward  for  about 
10  miles,  in  the  first  2|  miles  of  which  a  rise  of  117  feet 
is  effected  by  W  locks.  It  then  turns  westward,  and. 
after  crossinij  the  river  Dearne  by  a  stone  aqueduct  and 
forminiT  «  junction  with  the  Dearne  and  Dove  Canal,  passes 
Bamsley  and  extends  to  Barnby  Basin,  in  the  township  of 
Cawthornc,  where  it  communicates  with  a  railway  from 
the  Silkstone  collieries.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  has 
a  rise  of  40  feet  by  five  locks,  but  of  its  total  length  of 
15}  miles  11  mites  Ibirm  one  level.  This  canal  was  opened 
in  1710,  and  hss  been  both  highly  profitable  tn  the  pro- 
prietors and  u<»eful  to  the  neighb<}urhuod,  introducing  Silk- 
Mnne  coal  to  the  London  market,  and  aiding  the  cultivation 
of  the  moor-land  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnby  Basin. 

Beverley  Beck  is  a  short  canal  or  creek  emmcoting 
Beverley  with  the  river  Hull,  and  kept  in  a  fit  state  for 
navigation  underacts  passed  in  172U  and  1744. 

Tlie  Bradforrl  Canal,  formed  under  an  act  of  1771,  and 
completed  in  1774,  is  a  cut  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  southward  to  the  town  of  Brad- 
ford, with  a  rise  of  86jt  feet  by  ten  locks.  Jt  is  very  useful 
for  exporting  paving-stone,  coal,  and  iron  flpom  ttie  neigh- 
hoiiring  parts,  and  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  esta- 
'  dshment  or  extension  of  several  iron -works,  some  of  which 
communicate  with  Hradford  by  private  railways.  Wool  is 
also  a  considerable  article  of  traffic,  in  conaeqaence  of  the 
importance  of  the  stuff  manufactures  of  Bradford  and  its 
vicuuty. 

The  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  aconndentbie  por- 
tion of  which  consists  of  artificial  cuts,  is  noticed  under  the 
river  Calder.  It  connects  the  .'Virc  and  Calder  Navitja- 
tion  on  the  ca«t,  with  Sir  John  Knmsden's  Canal,  the 
Rochdale  Canal,  and  by  its  branch,  with  the  town  of 
Haliflix  on  the  west.  It  was  projected  solely  tor  the  pur- 


jKise  of  affording  facilities  to  the  manufacturing  di^hd 
west  of  Wakefield,  but  if  has  become  very  important 
as  a  link  in  the  navigation  by  the  Rochdale  and  Hud- 
derefield  Canals.  For  many  years  a  considerable  poAios 
of  the  manufactures  of  lltnebesler  and  Rochdaip  wert 
brought  br  land-carriage  across  the  central  ridge  of  flMW- 
tuns  to  fins  navigation  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  but  the  open* 
ing  of  the  canals  occasioned  a  vast  nrrr^^lm  nf  traffic,  n-d 
brought  verj'  large  profits  to  the  prujK  1 1; d:  ;]ua  uav  ij^Jr 
tion. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  Hoi. 
tinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  [NorriNOKAjcaauu,  fd. 
zvi.,  p.  338;  DKRBVsaias,  toL  viii^t  p.  419],  Muwtts  the 
southern  extremity  of  Yotlnhire  between  Sure  Oak*  aod 
the  villajje  of  Wales,  near  which  there  is  atunnel  of  2880 
yards  upon  the  summit  level  of  the  canal. 

The  Dcarnc  and  Dove  Canal,  constructed  between  tlie 
years  1793  and  1801.  commences  at  Swinton,  in  a  t>idc  rut 
which  forms  part  of  the  I>un  or  Don  navigation,  and  p.- 
cecds  north-west  to  the  a<|tteduet  for  conducting  the 
Bamsley  Canal  across  the  river  Deame  ikear  Bamsle}-,  a 
distance  of  9^  miles  ^^"ith  ^  '^'''P  of  127  feet,  by  cighteea 
locks.  It  has  a  branch  of  two  miles  to  Worsbrough,  which 
communicates  bv  a  railway  With  cxteostvc  TOlIieries  near 
Stainbro'  Hall ;  and  there  ia  also  a  branch  canal  of  3| 
miles,  belonging  to  Barl  Fltxvdlliara,  to  the  Ebiker  ime- 
works.  The  chief  objects  of  this  undertaking  are  com- 
munication with  the  mininj^  district  about  its  western 
I  \ir<!iTiily,  and  the  exportation  of  tiM  manufiietaiea  sf 
Barnsley'  tlxrough  the  port  of  Hull, 

The  Derwent  River  Navigation  ia  inficienllf  BOtietd  ia 
the  account  of  the  river  in  a  previous  eolimii. 

Tlie  Driffield  Navigation  commences  in  the  river  HuQ, 
at  Aike  Beck  Mouth,  about  4^  miles  north  of  Beverley, 
and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  junction  of  the  LevenCamu. 
For  a  distance  of  OJ  miles  northwaul  the  navigation  is 
chiefly  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  extends  a 
short  distance  up  Frodingham  Beck,  the  chief  feeder  d 
the  Hull,  which  nas  a  short  pivate  cut  to  Foaton  H2ls; 
but  a  little  north  of  the  jxmction  of  Frodingham  Beck  witk 
tlic  Hull  the  canal  leaves  the  former,  and  ]>roceeds  by  an 
artificial  cut  of  nearly  5^  mile^,  partly  parallel  with  the 
Hull,  to  Driffield  on  the  north-west.  This  navigation, 
formed  under  an  act  of  1767i  is  used  for  the  importatioa  of 
cnal  from  the  West  Siding,  limber  and  merchandise  fioa 
Hull,  and  the  exportation  of  wool  and  farm  produce. 

The  Dun  or  Don  River  Navigation  is  desicribed  aJresdj 
under  the  river  Don ;  SO  likewise  ia  the  Foaa  Navigptke 
under  the  river  Foss. 

The  Hedon  Haven  Navigation,  from  the  Ronbcr  la 
Hedon.  in  the  promontory  of  HoldenMss,  ia  of  vaij  ^Ut 
importance :  it  wa»  the  subject  of  an  act  paased  ia  1774 
It  la  a  natural  eieekor  alicam  improved  tor  the  puposc  «f 
navigation. 

The  Huddcrsfield  Canal,  which  was  formed  under  arts 
passed  in  17i>4,  IHOO,  and  1B06,  is  one  of  the  most  sta> 
pendonairorks  of  the  kmd,  considering  its  limited  extefll, 
ever  executed.  The  proiectom  perceived  that  if  it  «m 
possible  to  form  a  eana!  tn  a  toierablT  direct  coarse  bt- 
'  ■  (fn  thai  made  by  Sir  John  Ranisifen  from  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navijration  to  Huddcrsfield  and  the  A*htcTJ- 
undei-Line  Canal,  then  approaching  completion,  it  vi<hi!4 
fupply  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  thqr  determined  upon  form- 
ing the  present  line,  which  was  sunrqred  by  Mr.  Nicholcs 
Brown ;  but  the  almost  unprecedenrad  difficulties  of  the 
works  compelled  the  proprietors  twici'  to  incrca<-e  their 
capital  before  the  central  portion  was  completed,  thoufk 
a  part  of  the  canal  wa.s  opened  in  1798.   This  canal,  whieii 
is  fitted  for  small  craft  seven  feet  wide»  and  is  capable  d 
admitting  boats  of  twenty-four  tons  burthen,  ooramenccsca 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Huddersfield.  and  takr^  n  *cm'}>- 
we*t  direction  by  Slaithwaitc,  beini;  nearly  parillei  k.  or* 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  Colne,  a  tributary  oi  t;< 
Calder,  which  it  crosses  by  aqueducts  in  three  ptacin. 
Approaching  Marsiden  in  the  same  direction  it  rise*  491 
iieett  by  fody<two  locks,  and  tbeteby  attains  ita  anaiait 
level,  which  is  rather  more  than  686  feet  above  the  lettt 
of  the  sea  at  low  water, and  higher  than  any  other  canii  a 
the  kingdom.  This  level  it  maintains  for  a  distance  of  fot? 
miles  of  which  a  distance  of  ')4y>\  yards,  or  more  tbanthr«c 
miles,  is  in  a  tunnel  under  the  mountain-ridge  namty 
called  Standedge.  M  there  is  no  towingx^atl^  tm  hev 
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arc  haulod  through  this  tunnel  by  niamiai  labour  in  about 
an  hour  ami  twenty  niimites.  Ernereing  from  the  tunnel 
at  Diggles,the  canal  pursues  the  same  direction  by  Saddle- 
tvortb  along  the  valley  of  the  Tame,  which  river  it  crosses 
Mveral  tiiM>»«Dd  aftar  nmniogpaiallel  with  the  bouodaiy 
of  Laneaahire  for  eoiae  miles,  it  tvuttt  westward  near 
I>iekni5iel(1,  and  passes  for  a  very  short  distance  through 
that  county  In  its  junction  with  the  Ashlon  Canal.  Its 
len^h  from  Huildersfie]  J  to  the  summit-level  is  74  miles, 
the  leyel  itself  4  nuJcs,  and  tiie  descending  slope,  which 
lua  a  &I1  of  334^  feet,  by  thirty-three  locks.  8|  miles, 
meldng  a  total  length  of  10}  miles.  The  flauuait  tunnel, 
usually  called  the  Marsden  ttmnel,  is  9  ftet  wide  uid  17 
feet  his;h,  the  depth  of  water  bein:r  8  feet,  and  the  heifi^ht 
above  Uic  vvater  0  Itel ;  aitd  there  are  on  the  western 
slope  two  other  tunnels  of  204  and  I'JK  yards  lespecti  vely. 
The  navii^ation  across  the  island  by  thu  route  is  9}  miles 
shorter  than  by  any  other,  and  i(e  utility  to  tile  manufac- 
turins^  district  through  which  it  passes  is  very  great,  both 
in  the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  the  exportation  of 
m&nufacturt'd  uoods. 

The  Hull  and  Leven  Canal,  which  extends  about  three 
milet  eaitward  from  the  river  Hull  to  Leven,  for  the  eon- 
Tcyance  of  time,  muura,  com,  ud  othw  produce,  waa 
formed  by  a  private  individaal,  under  tin  poweis  of  Acts 
pa^d  in  1801  and  1805.  It  M  soflMtimM  called  the  Leven 
Canal. 

The  Kntit(iiii;]ey  and  Goole  Canal,  forniini:  part  of  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  h:is  been  described  m  con- 
nection witli  the  river  Aire. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  is  partly  de- 
scribed elsewhere  fLATvCAswtRK,  vol.  xtii.,  p.  290],  com- 
mences at  the  north-western  ferniination  of  the  Aire  and 
Caider  NavigHlitm  at  Lteds  Bridtre,  pioceeds  a  sliort  dis- 
tance alont:  the  river  Aire,  and  then  enters  an  artificial 
channel,  which  pursues  a  north-western  coun»e  parallel 
with  and  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  following  all  its 
v^  indings  to  Shipley,  where  it  receives  the  Bradford  Canal, 
having  a  rise  in  this  portion  of  its  course  of  153  feet  7 
inches.    From  Shipley  it  proceeds  westward  to  New  Mill, 
where  it  crosses  the  Aire  by  an  extensive  aqueduct,  alter 
which  to  the  iieii,'li!iuurliood  of  Gargrave  it  continues  a 
winding  coume  to  the  north-west  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  nver.  At  Bingley.  a  short  distance  l)eyond  the  New 
Mill  arpu  duct,  the  canal  rises  suddenly  by  a  series  of  locks 
n.  lurther  height  of  88  feet  8  inches,  and  thereby  attains  a 
l<.  vcl  whieh  extends  for  18  miles  witliout  a  lock,  passing 
near  Keighley  and  Stceton,  and  close  to  Silsden  and 
Skipton,  where  there  is  a  short  branch,  called  the  Thanet 
Canal,  to  a  limestone  wharf.  At  this  place  the  level  of 
the  canal  »  272^  feet  above  that  of  the  Aire  at  Leeds. 
Beyond  Ganrnivc  the  ranal  turnn  south-west,  crosses  the 
Aire  again  bv  a  laree  aqueduct,  and  run.s  soiitlnvard  across 
the  Craven  Moors,  attaimng  at  the  summit-level  at  C'-reen- 
bcrfield  an  elevation  of  411  feet  4  inches  above  the  Aire 
at  I^eds,  and  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  al 
1  o  w-water.  On  tlie  summit-level  it  receives  a  bianch  firom 
]iii]eatone-4)nttrriea  at  Rainhin  Rock;  and  this  level  con- 
!  iiiuf's  beyond  the  point  where  the  canal  enters  Lancashire 
at  Kouhidge,  near  Colne.    The  length  from  Leeds  to  the 
summit-lock  at  Greenbcrfield  is  41  miles.    This  ^'reat  un- 
ci ertaking  was  forty-six  yean  in  progress,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  from  Leeds  to  Liver- 
pool until  1816. 

The  Market  Wcighton  Canal  is  important  both  fbr  the 
Jill  poses  of  navi};ation  and  the  drainage  of  the  low  levels 
hrough  which  it  is  conducted.  It  commences  at  a  point 
[•ailed  New  River  Head,  near  Market  Weighton,  in  the 
Sast  Riding,  and  pursues  a  nearly  straight  course  to  the 
lOuth,  joining  the  Humber  by  a  sea-lock  very  near  the  con- 
Ittcnce  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  passing  through  Walling 
Fen,  which  contains  20,000  acres  of  laiw.  It  is  supported 
jy  an  acreage  tax  upon  tlie  occupiers  of  the  lands  drained, 
.  rifi  by  a  tx^c  in  agricultural  and  other  produce,  cspeci 
!lv  in  a  bcavitiful  and  durable  kind  of  brick,  called  the 
A'aliingFen brick.  It  was  made  under  an  act  of  1772, 
n-  Mr.  whitworlh. 

'  TTie  Ousc  T^iver  Xavicration  is  deaenbed  among  the 
!v  «TS  m  u.  previous  pa^re. 

'J"ht^  Pocklinplon  ( "atial  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the 
-ear  1815,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  lime  to,  and 
igricultural  prod  u  e  from,  the  neiehbourhood  of  Foek- 
ixkgtoa,  in  the  East  Riding,  near  the  Wolds.  It  commences  j 
r.C,  No.  170ft. 


j  in  the  river  T)crwtr,l  at  Kast  Cottin^with,  and  runs  nearly 
parallel  witli  one  of  its  feeders,  in  a  circuitous  north- 
eastern course,  to  near  PocklingtOO.  It  length  is  about 
8^  miles,  and  it  has  lour  locks. 

Sir  John  Kamsden's  Canal  comaumees  at  the  river  Caider, 
at  Cooper's  Bridge,  and  runs  BOuth<west  fbr  about  3f  miles 
to  Huudersfield,  with  a  rise  of  93  feet.  In  addition  to  i\n 
importance  a'4  a  link  in  the  communication  across  the 
island  by  the  Hiiddersfield  Canal,  this  navigation  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  raising  the  town  of  Huddersfield,  which 
was  built  chiefly  on  Sir  John  Ramsden's  property,  to  ita 
present  poeitioa  as  one  of  the  chief  markets  for  woollen 
goods  in  the  county.  The  act  for  its  formation  was  ob- 
tained in  It  i-l. 

1  he  liipon  Canal  is  a  short  cut  parallel  with  the  river 
L  re,  lor  connecting  Kipim  with  the  iiavigd>la  pait  of  tbat 
stream. 

The  Rochdale  CttMl  commences  in  the  Caider  and 

Hcbble  Navigation,  at  Sowerby  Bridge  Wharf,  near  Hali- 
fax, and  runs  west  by  north  along  the  valley  of  the  Caider 
to  Hebdcn  Bridtje,  where  it  turns  with  the  nv.  r  liy 
south,  leaving  the  county  near  Todmorden,  wiierc  it  enters 
Lanciuhirc.  [Lancashirk,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  290.]  It  rises  con- 
siderably on  this  pari  of  its  course,  but  does  not  attain  ita 
summit-level  till  after  leaving  the  county.  That  canal  is 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  vessels  capable  of  navi- 
gating the  tideways  of  the  Humber  and  (ne  Mersey,  so 
tiiat  j:oods  may  be  transmitted  by  it  from  Liverpool  to 
Hull  without  change  df  vessel,  a  circumstance  ot^  great 
importance  in  the  transmission  of  Baltic  produce  into 
Lancashire,  and  of  the  maonfacturea  of  Lancashire  to  UuU 
for  shipment  to  continental  markets. 

The  Selby  Canal  is  a  shor*  t-  it  r-onnecling  Selby,  on  the 
Ouse,  with  the  Aire  at  WcU  Haddlesey.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  the  account  pveviously  given  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Aire. 

The  Sheifield  Canal,  made  under  an  act  of  1815,  com* 
mences  in  a  cut  communicating  with  the  river  Don  or  Dun 
at  Tinsley,  and  pursues  a  course  of  a  little  more  than  four 

miles,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Don,  to  Sheffield,  crossing 
bv  an  aqueduct  ever  tiie  road  from  Worksop  to  Atter- 
rfitie.  It  risc^  rather  more  than  70  feet,  by  eleven  locks. 
This  canal  communicates,  by  a  railway  previously  formed* 
with  collieries  in  the  oarish  of  Handsworth. 

The  Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal,  formed  under  acts  of 
the  years  1793,  1798,  and  1809,  commences  in  the  River 
Don  Navigation,  near  Stainforth,  and  proceeds  eastward 
by  Thome  into  Lincolnshire,  where  it  joins  the  Trent  at 
Keadby.  crossing  the  county  boundary  near  Crowle.  Its 
total  lengtii  is  15  miles,  -of  which  about  half  is  in  York- 
shhre,  and  passing  through  a  very  flat  oount»|  it  hia  no 
lock,  except  at  il.s  junction  with  the  Trent.  jBjT  avoiding 
the  shoals  iti  the  lower  part  of  the  Don,  this  canal  affbrS 
a  superior  line  of  communication  with  Hull  and  the  Eiist 
Ridine;,  as  well  as  with  Lincolnshire,  to  that  by  the  Don  and 
the  Ouse. 

Tho  Thanct  Canal  is  a  short  branch  from  the  Leeds  ai^ 
liverpool  Cand  to  limestone-quarries  near  Skipton,  formed 

by  the  F-arl  of  Tlianet,  under  an  act  of  1773. 

The  River  Ure  Navigation  is  noticed  under  the  river 
itself,  and  a  part  Of  it  also  under  the  title  of  the  Bipon 

Canal. 

Roads  and  Railways. — AIan>ha)l,  in  his  •  Rural  Economy 
of  Yorkshire'  (voL  i^  p.  ISO.  &c.),  mentions  the  very  bad 
condition  of  the  roads  of  Yorkriiire  witliin  his  memory, 
owing  to  improper  modes  of  road-making  and  repair;  but 
he  intimates  that  conadcrable  improvements  had  been 
effected  before  he  wrote  (about  the  year  17881,  and  men- 
tions, among  others,  the  road  from  York  to  Doncaster  as  a 
favourable  specimen.  A  few  years  later,  in  the  'General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,' 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rcnnie,  Brown,  and  Shirreff  (pp. 
36-39),  It  was  stated  that  the  district  contained  a  great 
number  of  veiy  good  roads,  and  also  many  that  were  in- 
different, chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  pood  stone  for 
forming  the  surfiuse,  emecially  near  the  manufacturing 
towns;  a  dreumstanee  which  odlcd  forth  the  ingenuity  S 
the  surveyors  in  the  application  of  calcined  Areestonc  and 
brick  in  lieu  of  harder  materials.  Owing  to  the  friable 
nature  of  the-e  materials  and  the  great  number  of  waggons 
travelling  from  tovMi  'o  town,  some  of  the  most  important 
roada  were  in  a  \  cry  bad  state ;  but  the  extension  ot  water- 
Communication  has  both  reduced  the  heavy  traffic  on  tlw 
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foads  and  fkdlttated  the  employment  of  good  stone  from  a 
distance.  In  this  paper  aUasion  is  made  to  the  paveA 
foot-paths  formed  vy  the  dde  of  many  roads,  bat  wldch 

were  also  in  ^ome  c^>es  used  as  bridle-roads,  on  account 
of  the  bad  state  of  the  ordinary  roads.  Many  of  the  roads 
in  the  North  Ridinp,  thos*  in  the  district  of  Cleveland 
especially,  are  very  good,  and  there  are  numerous  hand- 
some bndges.  Those  in  both  the  Butern  ud  Western 
Moorlands,  but  capecialljr  in  the  lioffiiMr»  are  ntmnr*  atieep, 
and  niGr?ed ;  and  in  the  But  Ridinf  tiM  MMdt  upon  tn« 
Wo!  '-.  J  1^  inferior  to  those  in  the  Levels.  Thos<^  of  Hol- 
derness,  anti  in  the  vicinity  of  Howden,  are  chiefly  formed 
of  g^vel  from  the  sea-shore,  but  burnt  bricks  of  irregular 
form*  broken  up  to  imitate  stone,  are  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  Levels.  Of  the  roads  of  the  North  Riding  a  very 
large  proportion  are  inerd|f  panahptoHla,  and  in  the  £Mt 
Riding  t  he  proportion  of  tumpike-roads  ii  itill  imaner. 
For  the  aggregate  length  of  turnpike  and  other  roads  in 
the  county  and  its  j»cveral  divisions,  .-.ee  the  TrWr  appended 
to  the  article  Road,  vol.  xx.,  p.  37. 

The  great  north  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  by 
Ootditreani  or  Benriek,  enters  Yorkshire  from  Notting- 
hamshire at  Bawtry,  and  proceeds  in  a  tolerably  direct 
coiir*.e  to  the  north,  inclimng  a  little  westward,  by  Don- 
caster,  Ferrybridge,  Wetherby.  Boroughb ridge,  and  North- 
allerton, to  the  border  of  Durham,  near  Islington.  A 
branch  leading  also  to  Edinburgh,  by  Carlisle,  leaves  this 
line  Ht  Boranghbridge,  proceeds  nearly  pacallel  with  it  by^ 
Leeininf  and  Gattendc,  and  afterwaids  rantt  westwards  by 
Grcia  H"idge,  and  enters  Westmoreland  near  Brough ; 
wliile  Aiiol her  route  from  London  to  Edinburt'h  leaves  the 
first-mentioned  road  at  Ferrybnd^:t\  m ,  il>  noilli  to 
Sherbum  ;in  !  T:i:?'  nster,  and  then  inclines  north-west  to 
York,  from  -In  uitv  it  proceeds  north-north-west  by 
Easingwould  and  Think,  and  rqoins  the  direct  road  a  little 
south  of  Northallerton.  A  branch  extends  from  the  great 
north  road  at  Bawtry  to  Market  Wciirhton,  by  Thome  and 
Howden,  from  which,  north  of  Thorne,  is  another  branch 
by  Snaith  to  Scltjy  and  tJawood.  The  road  to  Whitby 
Ivanches  off  at  York,  and  runs  pretty  direct  north-north- 
eaat  through  New  Malton  and  Hckering;  and  from  the 
latter  town  is  a  branch  to  Scarborough.  Another  branch 
from  the  great  north  road  enters  Durham  at  Yarm,  near 
Stockton  :  and  there  are  numerous  other  connections  with 
towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  road  from  London 
to  Hull  and  Scarborough,  through  Lincolnshire,  enters  the 
eounly  hr  a  feny  across  the  JEIumber  near  fiartoo.  to  the 
west  of  Hull,  and  proceeds  northward  thraoirh  Bevet^ef 
and  Driffield,  with  collateral  branches  to  Bricilir:rt"i  and 
New  Malton.  The  road  from  London  to  Leeds  and  Ripon 
enters  Yorkshire  from  Chesterfield  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Sheffield,  and  pasws  through  that  town,  Bamsley,  Wake- 
field, Leeds,  Harrogate,  and  Ripley,  to  Ripon,  in  a  course 
nearly  due  noithi  and  bevond.  the  latter  place  it  inehaes 
north-east,  and  ckmsm  ffie  great  north  road  to  Thbdr. 
Skipton  is  approached  by  a  road  which  extends  from  Man- 
chester to  Cmheroe,  and  then  enters  Yorkshire  with  a  north- 
eastern coune.  and  also  by  a  road  from  London,  through 
JMMlford  and  Nottingham,  which  enters  the  county  near 
tile  eastern  boundary  of  Derbystiire,  and  passing  by  Rother- 
ham,  Bamsley,  Huddersfield,  Haliiiax,  Skipton,  and  Settle, 
crosses  the  northern  extremity  of  Lancashire,  and  enters 
Westmoreland  byKirkby  Lonsdale,  whence  it  is  continued 
to  Kendal.  A  branch  iiom  Leeds  paj»i>es  through  Ottiey  to 
this  road  at  Skipton ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficult 
naiuie  of  the  country,  abundant  lines  of  road  have  been 
formed  in  erciy  direction  between  the  «e?enl  towns  of  the 
-n-oolten  district  ir  ihc  West  Riding,  and  alao  between  the 

W't'st  Riding  and  Lancashire. 

Of  the  raaroads  of  Yorkshire  it  is  uniu  l  - l  y  to  parti- 
cularize such  as  have  been  formed  merely  for  communi- 
cation with  mines  and  quarries,  for  the  moat  part  by  private 
individuals*  and  without  parliamentary  potven;  but  one 
railway  of  this  class,  the  tint  in  the  folfowinf  alphabetical 
list,  is  inserted  because  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to 
it  at  one  of  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the  first,  formed 
under  the  powers  of  an  act  of  parliament,  a.s  well  as  being 
probably  tne  fint  upon  which  locomotive  engines  were 
regularfy  employed.  K\cej)tu»g  where  otherwise  stated, 
all  these  lines  are  worked  by  locomotive  enginca.  The 
road  jmt  alluded  to  is  styled  by  Priestley 

Th  ti  !l;ng  s  Railway,  from  the  name  of  its  constructor 
ajui  proprietor,  and  sometimes,  from  the  collieries  with 


which  it  communicates,  the  Middleton  Railway,  aad  ii 
was  fotmed  under  an  act  granted  to  Charlea  Braodliai; 
Esa .,  and  other  persons,  in  the  year  I79i.   It  c<mnecia  tin 

Middleton  collieries,  about  three  miles  to  the  <.o:tth  :^ 
Leeds,  with  that  town;  and  on  this  road,  about  lhe_\tj 
1811,  was  introduced  a  kind  of  locomotive  engine  patcotol 
by  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  which  was  prooelled  by  a  tootki 
wheel  worUog  into  a  nekHatl.  [KaawAV.  wL  xeu,  f. 
mi 

The  Gieat  NoHfa  of  England  Railway,  the  Tfvfahat 

portion  of  which  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the  year  IS37, 
although  the  company  wa.s  incorporated  in  I>vJ6,  c«b- 
niences  by  a  junction  with  the  York  and  North  Midlaod 
Railway  outside  the  walls  of  York,  the  same  entrance  U 
the  city  being  used  by  the  two  companies;  aad  it  procredi 
north  by  west  in  a  remarkably  straight  and  level  Mot 
dotig  the  great  central  valley  m  die  eoonty,  passing  am 
Easingwould,  Thirsk,  and  Northallerton,  to  the  Tees  s: 
Croil  Bridge,  whence  the  route  is  continued  northward  tc 
and  across  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  Wojia 
are  in  progress  to  continue  the  railway  commumcattoo  m 
flu*  aa  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  a  Kirther  extensaoa  ef 
this  route  to  Edinburgh  is  contemplated.  The  line  croaci 
the  ()u3c  a  few  miles  above  York,  and  the  bndsres  for 
crossing  that  river  and  the  Tees,  with  their  elevated  ap- 
proaches, are  among  the  most  extensive  engineering  works 
of  the  line,  which,  from  York  to  Darlington,  is  rather  Icat 
than  4fi  miles  long,  of  which  length  npwaida  of  40  nilef 
are  in  Yoilnhire.  It  was  <q)ened  for  tnfie  early  in  tik 
year  1841. 

The  Heckbridge  and  Wentbndge  R;u1v'..h,v  la  a  line  of 
about  7i  miles,  formed  under  an  act  of  the  year  1838, 
commencing  at  Heckbridge  in  the  parish  of  Snaith,  wherr 
it  communicates  with  a  basin  oooneeted  with  the  Kdca- 
ting^ey  and  Goole  Canal  It  punoea  an  irregular  aaad>- 
western  coarse  to  Wentbndge  in  tiie  parish  of  Kitk> 
smeaton,  and  it  was  formed  pnncipally  for  the  purp<we  »f 
conveying  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Wentbndge  tai 
Smeaton  to  London  and  other  distant  markets. 

The  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  formed  under  an  set 
passed  in  1836,  is  said  to  be,  considering  its  length.  Ik 
straigfatest  and  most  level  line  in  England.  It^  cou-m  b 
for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the  Humber  and  the  Ouse 
It  commences  at  the  Humber  Docks,  on  the  wt-st  side  d 
the  town,  is  supported  for  about  a  mile  upon  an  embaak' 
acnt  on  the  flmahore  of  the  river,  and  pursues  a  weska 
coune  with  a  veiy  slight  inclination  northwaid*  paasai 
north  of  Howden  to  Selby.  whera  it  crosses  the  One  Iw  • 
bridge  which  opens  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  jo:» 
the  Leeds  and  oclby  HailwRv.  It  crosses  on  its  way 
Market  Weighton  (.'anal  and  the  river  Dcrwetit,  the  ltr« 
by  a  remarkable  iron  budge  near  Wrei>i:le.  This  linen 
opened  in  184<). 

The  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  fomrad  under  an  set  at 
the  year  1830  and  opened  in  1834,  continues  the 
cation  westward  from  the  last  mentioned  line,  for  the  :r  « 
^rt  in  the  same  straight  line,  by  Sherbum  to  Mtoa 
Lane,  Leeds,  a  distance  from  the  Ouse  of  nearly  20  wStL 
A  little  eastward  of  the  town  of  Leeds  the  rail  war  jif 
an  elevated  ridge  by  a  tunnel  of  about  800  yvoL  TIdi 
line  is  leased  to  tlie  Tofk  and  North  **"^mnd  BnOmf 
Company. 

The  Manchester  and  l^eeds  Railway,  the  act  for  vshjift 
was  obtained  in  l&m,  was  commenced  late  in  I8J7,  sai 
opened  throughout  in  1841.   Following  the  same  cmam 
as  the  Rochdale  Canal,  tiiis  line  entera  YoHe^Ur  < 
Todmorden,  and  puiaues  a  very  ctreultoaa  ootme  ald^ 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Calder,  frequently  crossirg  'li 
canals  and  turnpike-road  wlrich  also  occupy  that  ti"- 
row  valley,  as  well  as  the  river  itsell",  the  course  cif  -mh-.Ti 
is  diverted  in  several  places,  and  paasing  by  H/tbd^ 
Bridge,  and  south  of  Halifax,  Dewsbury,  anavirnltrilcll  & 
its  junction  with  the  North  Midland  ftailsmy  at  Noma: 
ton.  504  milee  flom  Manchester,  and  10  miles  south  by 
of  Leeds.    The  highest  gi-ound  on  the  line  is  pitrct-c  bt  ' 
tunnel  of  2B69  vards  at  Lit lieborough  in  Lanea^iure. 
tween  Rochdale  and  Todmoiden  :  and  by  adnptir.f  t*^ 
circuitous  couir^  indicated,  which  is  shout  25  RUM  kM^ 
than  a  straight  line  between  Manchester  and  Leeds^aadV 
the  adoption  of  heavy  cuttings  and  embankments,  numer.-' 
lofty  viadncts,  and  several  short  tunnels,  wlndi  swtL 
whole  extent  of  tunnelling  to  5432  yards,  the  line  ha*  l«* 
formed  tluough  perhaps  as  difficult  a  country  as  aqy  a 
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Sngland  without  any  gradient  of  steeper  inclination  than 
I  in  l'A)y  a  slope  which  is  conveniently  surmounted  by 
ocomotivc  engmeii.  A  branch  line  is  heint^  fonned  to 
Halifax,  and  a  railway  from  Leeds  to  Bradiord  has  been 
PNgaeted,  winch,  ir  continned  to  Halifax,  would  fimn  a 
nueh  ttioiter  though  hM  level  conminnication  between 
f.eeds  and  the  western  portion  of  the  line.  By  a  short 
unction-hn«  now  forming  at  Maaiche&ter,  Ihis  line  will  be 
)rovii^ht  info  communication  with  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
:h  cuter  Railway,  thus  completing  an  uninterrupted  railway 
-ommunicatiop  between  Liverpool  and  Hull,  through  the 
Vork  and  North  Midlatid»lM(b  and  8elbf,  ud  HiOl  nnd 
3e1by  rtthntys. 

The  North  Midland  Railway,  which,  in  common  with 
ihe  precedinj^  line,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  George  Stephen&on, 
filters  this  county  from  Derbyshire  near  Beighton,  a  few 
nile*  Miitli-eMt  of  Sheffield,  cod  nrooeoda  northwwd*  to 
Uaabrouch,  near  Roth«1uun,wbere  it  eronei  and  cumnnm- 
sates  with  the  ShcfiReld  and  Rotherham  Railway.  Thence  it 
proceeds  northwards  by  a  very  winding  course  to  the  junction 
with  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Raiiwayat  Norniantou.and, 
I  little  farther  on,  those  of  the  York  and  Nwth  Midland 
rlailveay,  near  Methlev.  from  which  it  turns  norttHWWkto 
U  termintti  at  Huoslet  Lane,  Leeds.  This  line  forms, 
'immgh  the  Ifidland  Counties  or  the  Btrmingham  and 
"^i  rby  railways,  both  of  which  it  joins  at  Derby,  and  the 
Liindon  and  Birmingham  Railway,  the  main  line  of  com- 
inuiicafion  between  Yorkshire  and  the  southern  counties, 
it  was  formed  under  an  act  of  1836,  and  opened  in  1840. 

The  Sheffield,  AshtoiHmdcr-Lyne,  luid  Manehenter 
l-iailway,  which  is  now  (1843)  approaching  completion 
jnder  an  act  of  1837,  will  form  when  completed  the  most 
iirect  railway  line  between  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  ;  but 
n  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  pierce  the 
:entral  high  lands  by  a  tunnel  about  three  miles  long, 
«rluch  tunnel  ei««ee  the  eouaty  boundary  fomn  Cheshire 
sloee  to  (he  |M>hit  of  onion  between  Yorinhire,  Cheshire, 
ind  Derhphirc.  a  few  miles  west  of  Penistone.  Emerging 
rom  ihh  lonz  tunnel  at  the  head  of  the  Don  valley,  the 
uiiway  proceeds  alonj!:  the  course  of  that  river,  first  east- 
ward to  Penistone,  and  then  south-south-east  fW>m  that 
own  to  Sheffield.  Fart  of  this  line  towards  the  Man- 
ibester  end  has  been  completed  and  brought  into  use, 
Mit  the  tnnnel  is  not  yet  finished.  A  branch  is  proposed 
rom  this  line  at  Penistone,  by  Bamsley,  to  the  North  Mid- 
and  line,  which  would  afford  a  new  route  tu  Leeds,  rather 
hnrfer  tliau  that  by  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Rjailway, 
}ut  far  more  precipitous ;  and  another  line  is  mggiestra 
St)m  its  Sheffield  terminus,  along  the  valley  of  thelSbeef 
» the  North  Midland  at  Chesterfield,  which  would  greatly 
ihortcn  the  distance  between  Sheffield  and  the  south.  An 
ict  was  passed  as  early  a-s  1831  for  a  railway  between 
Sheffield  and  Manchester,  but  the  project  then  fiuled. 

The  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway  waaproje^edfal 
1834,  but  the  act  was  not  passed  till  183B|  in  eoqaetjuenee 
if  the  sttennoas  opposHlon  of  tome  interested  parties.  It 
jxtends  from  Sheffield  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Slasbrough  and  Kotherhani,  cotnmunicatiiig  with  the 
Vorth  Midland  lUil  wny.  and.  by  a  branch,  with  the  Gi'eas- 
)orough  collieries.  This  line,  which  was  opened  in  1838, 
8  about  ^  miles  long;  and  the  Gfcasboiottgh  tMnaeh  ii 
ibout  H  mile. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  betonfs  ehielly 
0  the  county  of  Durham  [Durham,  vol.  ix..  p.  209],  but, 
mder  an  act  of  iKis,  the  company  formed  a  branch  or  ex- 
ensiou  from  Stockton,  crossing  the  Tees  by  a  suspension- 
jridee,  which,  having  been  fonnd  too  weak,  has  been 
strengthened  from  beneath,  and  proceeding  eastward  to 
he  shore  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Teea  in  the  township  of 
Uidiflesbargh  or  Levensthorpe,  where  it  has  been  the 
Beans  of  establishing;  a  port  of  considerable  trade,  and 
dso  to  Cleveland  Port,  a  little  farther  eastward.  The 
Middlcsburgh  or  Middlesbrough  branch  ia  ebOttt  4  miles 
long,  and  the  Cleveland  extension  1|  mile. 

The  Whitbvand  Piekermg  Railway,  a  line  of  about  M 
miles,  workccf  by  horse-power,  excepting  on  two  inclined 

filanes  which  the  carriages  descend  by  gravity  alone,  was 
brmed  under  an  acV  of  1833  and  opened  i;'.  \sM\.  Vwm 
Whitby  Harbour  f  lie  line  proceeds  south-west  for  about  6 
mile«,  along  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  which  river  it  crosses  by 
nine  timber  bridges.  About  miles  fromWhittnTt  the 
line  turns  aouthmod  thrangh  a  short  tunnel  intio  we  lo- 
meatie  vale  of  Gosthlnm^  after  vhleh  it  peasea  along 


I  Newton-dale,  nearly  in  the  course  of  the  stream  called 
j  Pickering  Beck,  to  the  town  of  Hickennjr.  This  railway 
lias  a  single  track,  and  was  formed  fur  the  small  sum  of 
4400/.  per  mile  m  *A  average.  Besides  passengers  and 
goods,  the  line  oonvqw  much  mineral  produce,  especially 
stone  from  the  qnarriss  of  the  Whitby  Stone  Company, 
which  are  connected  with  the  line  by  a  short  branch  near 
the  tunnel.  A  beautifully  Uluiitr&tJd  volume,  descriptive 
of  this  line  and  the  varied  scenery  through  whieh  it  paSBH^ 
was  published  in  1836  by  Mr.  Beleher. 

The  York  and  NofOi  Midland  Railway,  ihrmed  nndn 
acts  passed  in  1836  and  1887,  and  completed  in  1840,  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  Y'ork  and  Leeds  line,  but  was 
modified  in  consequence  of  the  desis^n  of  the  North  Mid- 
land Railway.  It  conuaences  within  the  city  of  Y'ork, 
passes  through  the  city  wall  through  an  archway  common 
to  thia  and  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  which 
joins  It  ofrtaide  the  eity,  and  then  proceed  south  by  west 
to  Shcrburn,  crossing  the  river  Wharfe  by  an  extensive 
bridge.  At  Shcrburn  a  branch  of  about  a  mile  curves 
ca.stward  to  join  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  which  is 
now  leased,  but  is  at)0ut  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro< 
prietors  of  tliis  company,  at  Milford,  144  miles  from  York, 
13^  males  from  Leeds,  and  6|  miles  from  Selby.  The 
mam  fine  pioeeeds  sonthward  under  the  Leeds  and  8elb]r 
Railway  by  a  bridge,  and  south  of  the  point  of  intersection 
is  a  second  branch  curving  north-eastward  towards  Selby. 

The  line  tiien  turns  south-west,  with  some  heavy  eartiU 
works  and  an  extensive  bridge  across  the  Aire,  and  eveotn- 
ally  joins  the  Nortii  Midland  Railway  by  two  hranchee, 
one  of  which  crosses  the  Calder  and  turns  towards  Leeds, 
while  the  other  inclines  southward,  and  joins  the  North 
Midland  at  Altofts.  The  main  line,  which  is  remarkably 
level,  is  234  nailes  long,  and  the  branches  amount  to  about 
4  miles  more.  Besides  forming  a  link  in  the  line  of  com- 
munication from  London  to  Newcastle  and  Sdntbunt^  the 
southern  poil!oa  of  this  line,  from  MiNbfd  to  Altoro  and 
Methley,  forms  part  of  the  railway  connection  between 
Hull  and  the  west,  and  also  a  better  though  somewhat 
longer  route  between  York  and  Leeds  than  that  by  the 
Leeds  and  Selby  Railway.  Branches  are  proposed  to 
Scarborough  and  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  Railway,  and 
also  to  Knaresbonxu^  and  Harrogate. 

Afanu/aetnm.-^m  its  rodustry,  as  well  as  in  ether  re- 
spects, Yorkshire  is  an  exceedingly  varied  and  intere  ti; 
portion  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  West  Riding  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  districts  m  England, 
Gompnsine  important  seats  of  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
iron,  and  hardware  and  cutlery  mannflBctures,  as  well  aa 
considerable  quarries  and  mines.  Of  these  the  woollen 
manufacture  may  be  considered  the  great  staple  of  the 
distri'  *,  :i  id  li'i  iefore  claims  a  special  notice.  Cotton 
factories  have  been  esitablished  at  Ea^in^would,  and  also  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  of  which  Leiria 
mentions  Wenslev-dale  and  Masham.  Flaxp^inning,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  M*Cnnoeh,  in  his  •  Statistieal  Aoeonnt  of 
the  British  Empire,' vol  pp  IHT,  IIW  fprrnnrt  edition\  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  at  Leeds  ttiiui  anywhere  else 
in  England.  Kxtensive  iron-works,  which  formerly  en- 
joyed considerable  celebrity,  were  seated  at  Rotherham, 
Sdtd  there  are  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford; 
but,  according  to  the  work  jnst  quoted,  which  is  the  prin* 
cipal  authority  for  this  part  of  TlM  article,  the  i«Mi>woifcs 
of  Yorkshire,  if  not  actually  declining,  are  making  but 
hltle  progress.  Their  total  produce  in  1AT<)  was  Mtimated 
at  about  "JMXHKI  tons.  'For  a  further  notice  of  these  see 
RoTHBRHAM,  vol.  XX.,  p.  186,  and  Biuoroao,  vol.  v., 

S.  318.  The  manufactures  of  hardware  and  cutlery  at 
heffield,  and  in  the  district  surrounding  that  town,  are 
very  extensive,  and  in  some  departments  excel  those  of 
Birmingham.  Tn  cutlery  and  plated  goods  Sheffield  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  it  raaint&ins  a  high  reputation  in  other 
branches  of  manufactures,  which  are  noticed  under 
SnsFHStDb  vol.  xxi.,jpp.  366-368.  The  manufactures  of 
the  Noftti  and  Rest  Ridings  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  and  even  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
c  ounly,  consisting  of  freestone,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  are  most  extensively  found  in  the  West  Riding. 
At  Wickersley,  about  four  miles  eaiit  of  Rotherliam. 
several  thousands  of  grindstones,  suitable  for  the  finer 
descriptions  q£  eutlery,  are  made  for  the  ose  of  the  Shef^ 
Md  manolkfltanai  sone  of  vAioh  ne  as  mneh  as  rix  ftet 
indiameler,  Theeoal,  whieh  ifcnM  «i  important 
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ol  the  manufactunng  prosperity  of  the  district,  is  found 
cfaieflv  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeda^  SfadEcId,  BndfonU  vA 
Wake'iield.  Alum-worin  haw  been  canM  «Q  in  the 

ru  I  'y,  first  at  Guisborough.  and  more  recently  et Whitby, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  EliMibeth. 

The  manufacturing  district 'oi  the  West  Riilinc:  extends 
flrooinoith  to  iouth  lUwut  40  miles,  has  a  mean  width  of 
about  20  miles,  and  tnelodet  an  area  of  about  900  squr^re 
mUe^,  comprising  Uie.  hardware  as  well  as  the  clothing 
district.  The  clothing  district  commences  below  the  part 
of  the  county  which  beai-s  the  name  of  Craven,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  tract  \v|]i(-)i  cunipii!>«M  the  towns  of  Leedi«, 
BnuUbid,  Halifax,  Hudder&field,  and  Wakefield.  In  the 
•ereral  aitklct  on  those  towns  will  be  found  parttculsra  of 
the  respective  bratushes  of  which  they  miy  be  cmiaidered 
the  centres,  nnd  especialfy  under  Lkkps,  Bradfordi,  and 
Haufax,  the  history  and' statistics  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures are  treated' at  length.  'Cloth  is,'  observes  Mr. 
M'Gulloch.  '  the  chief  aitiele  manufactiirtd  in  this  district, 
the  greater  part  beintj  made  in  tlie  neigiiliourhood  of 
Leodl,  Wakefield, Huddersfield,  and  Saddieworth.'  'Leeds, 
in  paitieular,'  he  proceeds,  *  is  the  grand  mart  for  coloured 
and  white  broadcloths.  The  former,  which  arf  nsually 
called  miretl  cloth.f,»Te  made  whollv  of  dynl  voul.  The 
Tnixed-eloth  niatiufacturci^  reside  ]iiutlv  in  tlie  villages 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Leed^  but  t  iueily  at  Morley, 
Gildeisome,  .IdwaHon,  Drielineton,  I'litUty,  Parsley, 
Calverley,  Eccleshill.  Idle,  Baiidon,  Yeadon,  Guiaeley. 
Rawden,  and  Horsforth,  in  or  bordering  upon  the  vale  of 
the  Aire,  principally  to  tlie  west  of  Leeds  ;  and  at  Batley, 
Dewsbury,  Usset,  liurbury,  and  Kirkburtuii.  wtst  oi  Wake- 
field, in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Calder.  Very  few  mixed- 
cloth  manufltfturers  are  to  be  found  to  the  eai>t  and  north 
of  Leedk  and  thete  ai«  but  &w in  the  town  itself.  *  White 
ploth,'  according  to  the  same  authority,  •  is  priactpaJly 
imtnafactured  at  Alverthorpe,  Osaet,  Kirkheaton.  Dews- 
burj-,  Batley,  B.rstal.  Hoptun,  Mirfield.  Eccleshill.  Cleck- 
hea,ton,  Bowling,  and  Shipley,  a  tract  of  country  fonning 
an  oblique  belt  across  the  hills  that  separate  the  vale  of 
the  Calder  from  the  vale  of  the  Aire,  beginning  about  a 
mHe  west  of  Wakefield.  leaving  Iludderaftetd  and  Brad- 
ford a  little  to  the  left,  terminating  at  Shiyjley  on  tlie  Aire, 
and  not  coming  within  less  than  mx  tiiiles  ol  Leeds  on  the 
right.'  Thoiiirh  generally  distinct  Ironi  each  other,  the 
districts  of  the  mixed  and  white  cloth  occatuonally,  as  will 
be  seen  flrom  the  above  description,  run  into  each  other, 
mptmUj  upon  their  southern  and  south-western  ex- 
tremities. Flannek  and  buies  are  the  principal  articles 
made  nbont  Halifax,  and  the  chief  district  for  blankets 
and  fluiihing  lies  between  Leed»  and  Hniidersfield.  Wor- 
sted-spinning is  larsrely  practised  at  Hfadiotil,  \\here  also, 
as  well  as  at  Halifax  and  Leeds,  stuffs  are  manufactured. 
In  and  near  Huddersfield  are  made  narrow  cloths ;  and 
Saddieworth  produces  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  west  of  England.  Wakefield  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  woul-niarket  and  the  of  its 
cloth-dyers.  Near  Batley  and  Dewshury  arc  csUbliah- 
ments  called  thodJy-mtlls,  for  manufacturing  yam  from 
Woollen  rags  and  refuse  goods,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  are  imported.  A  little  new  wool  is  usuallv 
added,  and  the  yam  i"*  made  into  a  coarse  kind  of  dotn 
which  is  used  for  padding  and  similar  purposes.  From  the 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  cons-ishiit:  of  bai/cs  flannels, 
kerseys,  and  broadcloths.  Rodidale  may.  though  situated 
in  I^ncashire,  be  eomidered  to  belong  to  the  wooUen 
distiki  of  Yorkshire. 

Hioui^t  it  is  dtffieult  to  estimate  the  proportion  exactly, 
M'f'ull'jch  conceive-i  that  the  woollen  manufacture'<  of 
Yorkshire  form  fvdly  three-lVjuHhs  ol  tlu'-e  ol"  the  \Nliule 
kinjjdoni.  From  tlie  Returns  of  t'lu-  F.u  l  ly  Inspectors 
it  appears  that  there  vvtre,  lu  18;i4,  1102  woollen  factories 
•t  work  in  the  whole  of  England,  employing  6r).4Ul 
persons,  while  those  in  the  West  Riding  alone  amounted 
to  eOl,  giving  employment  to  40.890  individnals.  Full 
accounts  of  the  gren'  ( lil'j  I:;;!!  efrivcn  under  the  towns 
to  wiuch  they  belontr,  where  wm  lie  fouiid  details  n.s  to 
the  mode  of  conductini;  the  business.  .Miu  'o  clotli  is  how- 
ever tnroduced  and  sold  witliout  passing  tlirougii  the  halls. 
For  a  long  period,  until  the  year  18i8i  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  in  force,  under  the  name  of  Stamping 
Act*,  for  the  purj^ose  of  preventing  fraud  in  the  measure- 
inn  t  u?  elolh.  and  from  the  year  17-G  to  1813  aiinnal 
teturn*  were  made  of  the  quanl'ty  of  cloth  miliud  at  the  ] 


several  fulling-mills  of  the  \Vest  Riding.  In  the  first  o( 
tiiesc  years  the  number  of  pieces  of  broad-clcth  umounted 
to  26,671,  and  it  increased  pretty  steadily  to  369,890  pieces 
in  the  latter  year,  containing  Il.TO'i.CXiT  yards.  In  173K, 
the  first  year  for  whicli  the  leturii  embraces  narrow- 
cloths,  the  number  of  ])ieces  of  that  kind  w.os  14. arjd 
in  181.3  It  had  increased  to  14:^863,  the  length  of  wiudi 
amounted  to  5,515,755  yards.  Since  the  doee  of  tlie 
period  embraced  by  these  returns,  the  manufacture  has 
continued  to  increase,  with  even  greater  rapidity,  as  ma? 
be  ascettaine<!  from  the  increase  in  the  number  cf  factoticf 
and  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wool. 

Formerly  the  greater  proportion  of  the  woollen  good* 
produced  in  Yoi-kshire  consisted  of  Uie  coarser  kinds  of 
cloth :  but  the  manufketure  hsM  been  so  greatly  improved 
that  Yorkshire  cloths  are  no  lonp;pr  looked  upon  n%  in- 
ferior to  tho-NC  of  otlier  districts,  while  the  liner  quuHties 
of  clotli  made  in  liie  West  Hiding  are  excellent.  Ev.  y 
branch  of  the  wooUen  manufacture  is  at  the  jircscnt  time 
(1843)  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  in  some  bmnclies  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  stUficient  supply  of  hands.  So  ez- 
tennve  are  the  operations  of  some  oif  the  pdneipa]  master- 
mannfacturers  that  one  house  alone,  at  Halifax,  give* 
employment  to  between  rx3lX)  and  G(>X)  iiidividuaU,  of 
whom  nearly  one-half  are  enjiaijed  in  tJie  various  lactone* 
belonging  to  the  firm,  while  others  perform  their  work  OQ 
their  own  premises  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
The  extent  and  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  in  the 
West  Riding,  by  opening  markets  for  produce,  exercise  a 
most  benelu  ial  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  tlu'  district. 

A^rtcuiUne. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  coun- 
ties in  an  agricultural  point  of  vieiv  ;  but  from  its  gr<r^ 
extent  and  the  variety  of  soils  and  difference  of  climstet 
which  are  found  there,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  of 
its  subdivisions  or  Ridings  separatefy,  and  consider  th^a 
as  if  they  were  separate  counties.  We  shall  be>jiti  with  ih-; 
North  Ki<iin[j,  wtucli  extends  southward  from  that  porticm 
of  tiic  county  of  Durham  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it 
along  the  coast  of  the  Noi  th  Sea  or  German  Ocean  to  tb* 
river  Hartford,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  aa  far  ss 
8tamfoid4>ridge,  where  the  road  to  York  is  ita  boundsiy 
till  it  meets  the  (>nsc  :  it  then  ha.s  tlie  Ainsty  of  Yorii  to 
the  south-west,  and  the  West  Hiding  and  Westmoreland  t J 
the  west.  Tile  lenirth  of  the  Riding  from  t  .ist  to  \v«  t.1  i*  S3 
miles,  and  from  norlli  to  south  47  miles :  it  contains  abwit 
1,300,000  acres, <tf  which  nearly  one-third  are  uncultivated, 
or  at  least  were  m>  aft  the  A^cultural  Survey  in  1^ 
Some  part  of  tins  has  no  doubt  been  brought  into  culti^  3- 
tion  and  some  planted,  but  there  are  Mill  i  xtensiv,>  moc-i 
and  mountains,  whicli  arc  scarcely  caj>ablc  of  much  m- 
provement. 

The  soil  on  the  coast  is  mostly  a  brownish  clay,  or  a 
loam  incumbent  on  a  clay  or  on  freestone ;  and  in  some 
valleys  west  of  Wiiitby  the  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam.  T^e 
soil  of  Cleveland  is  mostly  a  fertile  clay  or  fine  red  sa.ti. 
a>  betwixt  Marske  and  Worsall.  and  about  La\inLrii  a  ai-l 
Vrawthorn.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kildale  there  ts  a 
good  deal  of  deep  rich  loam.  The  surface  is  diver^fi -<i 
with  hills,  and  there  are  vety  few  level  liekla.  Near  tbt 
Tecs  in  the  valley  of  York  there  ia  generally  a  rich  gi»- 
velly  loam.  On  tlie  wliole  it  mnv  l)e  nsseile'i  tluif  in  a'l 
the  valleys  ami  on  the  lower  liiIU  the  soil  i-.  l.-rtile  ar-: 
mostly  fit  to  bear  i:ood  crops  wiUi  ])ro[)er  nian,4gemer,t. 
The  extensive  tract  of  high  hills  caiied  the  Eastern  Moti- 
lands,  which  oeei^y  a  space  of  about  SO  miles  by  1.*). 
penetrated  by  many  cultivated  valleys  more  or  lews  fettiie. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  ling  where  the  freestone  doo 
not  crop  out  and  pre.Ncnt  a  bare  rocky  top.  Tlie  wester- 
moorland.s  have  iiol  iiic  4>a:iie  dreary  asptct,  but  ai  e  ooverr- 
with  green  pastures;  antl  even  where  it  is  brown  wni 
ling  there  are  sweet  grasses  interspei-scd  with  it,  which 
cittle  and  sheep  soon  find  out.  The  farmhouaes  ate 
generally  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  occupatii'n  ; 
the  Tana  es  they  might  be,  but  are  often  crowdctl  iti  \ ; 
la<res  at  a  divfance  iiam  the  fields.  Where  new  b'.iildi'..- 
have  bcea  erected  on  the  inciosures  of  common  lai^iiv 
they  are  better  situated,  and  save  the  fanner  much  nstli-- 
expenae  in  the  carrying  home  of  bis  eropa  and  liauJirx 
manure  to  his  fields'.  Large  hayl>ams  were  once  tboocfct 
essential,  owing  to  the  uncertaintv  of  the  weather;  t  •. 
now  that  the  liay  is  mostly  stacked  in  the  n  *  vdo  .v*, 
aie  no  !»>n'.-er  nece--aiy  :  and  where  they  nmaiti  tin  y  co> 
cause  a  useless  expense  ia  repairs.   When  a  tcoaxxt  2umi 
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a  farm,  he  expects  to  find  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  and 
ensras;^  to  keep  Ihem  so,  which  condition  is  not  often 
strictly  adliered  to.  Tlie  (.ottages  for  labourers  arc  bniali 
and  mean,  and  generally  consiitt  of  two  small  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  often  damp,  and  consequently  um- 
heaithy.  Nothing  is  ao  important  to  th«  &rmer  aa  that  his 
labourer  itoatd  beeomlbrtab1;f  lodf^,  and  have  a  certain 
extent  of  ^jar^en-frroimd  to  rai>e  ve  getables  for  his  family. 
He  wiU  not  then  be  tempted  to  steal  the  turnips  and  calj- 
bages  on  the  farm. 

The  farma  in  tlie  North  Riding  of  Yorkiihire,  m  in  the 
rest  oftlie  «OQn^«  wn    ererjr  imaginable  size,  from  f30  to 
1000  acrei  ml  more.  It  is  geneimllr  found  that  faima 
item  800  to  flOO  Mm,  o^enpied  by  intel1ip;etit  tenants  with 
sufficient  capital,  are  the  be^t  cultivated,  iiiid  irive  the 
greatest  proportional  piotlt.    .Small  farms  are  usually  occu- 
pied by  men  who  lui\e  little  more  capital  than  their^tock, 
ctlmi  il  that  is  their  own,  Iree  from  debt,  and  consequently 
nave  not  the  means,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  bring 
their  iiunu  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  feeding  cattle 
and  purchasing  bones,  oil-cakes,  and  artiflcial  manure,  on 
which  high  farmint;  depends.    When  a  farm  is  too  lartre,  it 
requires  too  jrreat  a  eapital.  and  every  pod  ion  cannot  so 
well  be  attended  to  by  the  farmer:  wc;  mean  those  which 
consist  chiefly  of  arable  land;  for  ver)'  extensive  pastu:e.s 
nrc  more  ea.sily  attended  to.  and  nquire  much  less  ialjour. 
Most  Yorkshire  famistaave  extensive  piatures  attached  to 
them,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  and,  for  which  the 
coiinly  is  celebrated.   The  rent  of  land  is  moderate,  con- 
tadenng  its  quality,  but  leases  are  not  common,  excejit 
where  wastes  and  commons  have  been  ineloseil,  and  the 
tenants  have  undertaken  to  bring  litem  into  regular  cul- 
tivation. In  the  leases  granted  there  are  frsquently  many 
conditions  and  restricticms  which  are  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious to  the  tenant,  such  as  not  to  plant  above  one  or 
two  acres  of  potatoes,  as  if  on  a  \vell-nianas:;ed  farm  pota- 
toes were  not  one  of  the  moat  profitable  crops  ;  and  their 
introduction  into  the  regular  rotation  on  light  soils  would 
enable  the  tenant  to  pay  a  better  rent.  If  there  must  be 
rertrietions.  let  it  be  that  potatoes  diall  not  recur  above 
once  in  eisrht  or  ten  years  on  the  s&me  spot.   The  exact 
rotation  of  crops  is  likewise  laid  down  in  some  leases,  which 
entirely  precludes  any  improvement,  and  takes  from  the 
farmer  tlie  strongest  nuiteiaent  to  cultivate  iu  tlie  best 
manner.   It  presumes  that  the  agent  or  surveyor  who  lets 
the  farm  has  discovered  the  ne  plut  ultru  of  good  iann- 
itis:,  which  reminda  one  of  a  very  common  saying,  when  a 

tarmer  has  failed,  that  il  was  not  his  fault,  for  he  farmed 
lu4  land  ajj  well  as  it  wjis  possible ;  by  which  was  meant 
that  he  followed  !-ome  old  e.-^taldishedioutine  Without  de- 
viation, and  was  rumed  in  tht:  end. 

In  some  old  leasts  there  is  acoveaantttial  til  the  dH.ng, 
ashea,  and  manure  produced  in  the  messuages  shall  be 
spread  on  the  ptuturt*  and  mmdow  grounds;  than  whidi 
tlu  re  cannot  be  a  more  absurd  clause  T  im'  is  almost  in- 
variably direcle<l  to  be  put  on  the  land  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, whether  the  land  letpiires  it  or  not. 

Few  wagons  are  used  m  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  owing 
to  the  frequent  hills;  and  single-hone  eaits  are  found 
mueli  Bioce  convenient  and  economical,  especially  where 
the  horses  are  strong  and  active. 

TliresbinK-macliiaes  were  very  early  introduced  from 
Scotland,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  of  any  extent  wiiich 
has  not  one:  with  these  machines  the  labourers  undertake 
to  thresh  and  dean  oats  at  tid.  the  quarter,  and  wheat  at 
the  horses  being  supplied  them.  Tlie  great  advantage 
having  a  large  quantity  of  com  locked  up  at  once  in  a 
arranary  and  ready  to  take  to  market,  and  not  lying  about 
)ii  a  barn  floor  subject  to  daily  pilferintr,  is  the  principal 
idvaiitaga  of  a  machine.    It  also  leaves  less  corn  in  tlie 
straw,  wTien  properly  managed.     The  plouehs  are  mostly 
A  ithout  wheels,  and,  like  the  Scotch  ploughs,  are  univer- 
>iilly  worked  with  two  hones  abreast,  unless  some  teiy  stiff 
toil  is  to  be  broken  up.   Tlie  Cleveland  horsee  are  veiV 
strong  .T.nd  active,  and  many  good  carriage-horses  are  bred 
;  vJiii  Cleveland  marcs  by  j^iving  them  a  I'utl  blood  horsc. 

-More  modem  and  complicated  implements,  such  a-s 
fiuifiers,  drills,  and  horse-hoes,  arc  used  by  gentlemen 
ind  the  wealthier  farmers;  and  ever>'  new  improvement  is 
joon  introduced  and  tried.  As  much  hay  is  made  and  put 
iito  neks  in  the  field,  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time,  in  the 
jiisy  period  of  haymaking,  if  it  were  loaded  on  carta  or 
waggomt  to  be  immediately  unloaded  on  the  nek ; 


therefore  usually  dragged  along  the  ground  by  mean's  uf  a 
wooden  frame  called  a  hay-swee]).  which  i.s  drawn  by  two 
horses,  kept  at  some  tlistaiice  from  each  other,  which  collect 
and  drug,  iiA  oa  a  sledge,  a  great  cock  of  hay,  and,  alter 
bringing  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rick,  leave  it  there  to  fetdi 
another.  The  iiame,  being  lifted  up,  slides  over  the  heap 
of  hay ;  and  the  hones  generally  trot  in  the  operation. 

On  an  average  of  farms,  the  grass  land  is  twn-thirds  of 
the  whole  farm,  and  the  arable  oiie-thud;  in  the  drier 
portions  of  the  Riding,  as  in  Cleveland,  the  proportion  of 
arable  is  greater ;  as  you  approach  the  west,  it  is  less,  the 
climate  being  there  better  adapted  for  grass. 

In  ploughing  the  land  the  practice  used  to  be  to  gather 
it  in  high  ridges,  whether  tne  subsoil  was  retentive  or 
porous.  Since  the  introduction  of  under-ilraiiilntr,  wliich 
however  is  nut  sufficiently  general,  these  riilge.s  have  beett 
lowered  and  gradually  brouKbt  to  a  level,  being  reduced 
in  width  from  seven  yards  to  ihree  or  lour  yards. 

Cleaa  Hallows  were  once  universal  on  M  the  heavy  soils, 
and  many  good  Csrmers  still  think  them  necessaiy  to  keep 
clay  soils  Clean  and  sweet.  Wherever  a  useful  crop  can 
be  introduced  into  the  fallow  years,  sucii  as  tares  sown 
alter  tiic  land  is  worked  in  aulunui  after  harvest,  and  cut 
green  or  fed  off  in  the  next  summer  in  time  to  allow  an- 
other cleaning  and  stirring  before  wheat  sowing,  itns  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  industrious  cultivators.  Oa  the 
lighter  loams  turnips  have  entirely  supeneded  clean  fal- 
lows, and  even  on  the  heaviest  fkllows  do  not  recur  so 
qucntly  a.s  they  did  formerly,  seldom  sooner  tlian  after  an 
in*erval  ui  bix  yearn.  This  is  in  consequence  of  tiie  intro- 
duction of  imjiiovcd  lotations  of  crops. 

Tlie  most  common  rotation  on  heavy  loams  is,  fallow, 
wheat,  bMlls  and  peas  mixed,  oats,  which,  if  the  beans 
and  peas  are  used  for  bitting  cattle  and  not  sold,  is  n  good 
rotation,  but  otherwise  too  exhausting.  The  hay  produced 
on  the  mass  lanil,  and  iriven  to  cattle  in  wintei,  may  in 
some  meaaure  give  a  sufficiency  of  dung  to  keep  the  land 
ill  heart.  On  the  gravelly  loams  the  Norfolk  course  is 
commonly  adopted,  viz.  turnips,  barley,  clover,  or  gnus 
seeds,  wheat.  Sometimes  peas  take  the  place  oT  the 
clover;  they  might  be  profitably  introduced  between  grrass 
seeds  and  wheat,  as  this  last  does  not  sive  .so  pood  crops 
after  rye-grass  as  after  c!ovcr;  and  the  introduction  of 
peas  IS  according  to  llie  right  principles  of  the  succession 
of  crops.  A  curious  alternation  is  practised  by  some  on 
light  soil,  which  is,  turnips  and  barley,  the  turnips  fed  off; 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  profitable  course.  How  long  it 
will  succeed  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine  :  but,  as 
with  wheat  and  beans  on  good  loams  in  Kent,  witli  a  care- 
ful deslructio.'i  of  w  eeds,  it  may  succeed  for  many  years. 
If  tlie  turnips  contuiue  good,  it  is  a  very  prolitable  course. 
The  only  manure  used  for  the  turnips  is  lime  :  bonci  would 
be  better,  and  are  no  dout>t  employed  by  the  best  farmers. 
Hie  manure  is  tpand  Jbr  ike  gnua  hnd,  a  most  prepos- 
terous an-angemcnt.  In  the  ve",  v\<-\\  soils  of  Rsedale 
several  crops  of  oats  aie  oHen  taken  in  succession  \s  ith 
much  success;  but,  like  all  very  rich  soils,  they  will  do  so 
lui-  a  time  only,  and  at  the  expanse  of  the  heart'oi  the  land, 
and  all  the  future  crops  for  generations  to  come.  It  la 
literally  eating  op  the  capitM,  which  should  produce  a 
good  interest  for  ever.  An  old  and  bad  eotnae  on  heavy 
lands  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  Cleveland,  which  is, 
fallow,  wheat,  oats,  and  clover  left  two  years:  by  merely 
transposing  the  two  last,  or  taking  oats  alter  the  lallow  and 
wheat  alter  the  clover,  the  same  crops  would  give  a  greater 
return  and  leave  the  land  clean.  Oats  after  wheat  must 
fill  tiie  land  with  weeds,  and  the  clover  cannot  possibly 
thrive  in  foul  soils. 

Tliere  is  no  part  of  England  where  lime  is  so  much  used 
on  the  laud  as  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  however  advantageous 
this  may  be  on  some  soils,  it  must  evidently  be  thrown 
away  on  others,  if  it  does  not  do  harm  by  exciting  the  land 
to  bear  crops,  and  exhausting  it  of  its  natural  organic  com- 
pooente.  On  land  which  has  been  long  in  grass,  and  where 
the  soil  contains  little  calcareous  matter,  lime  is  extremely 
beneficial ;  but  upon  poor  hungry  soils,  unless  a  irooil 
dressing  of  rich  dung  be  triven  at  the  same  time,  il  does 
more  liaim  than  good.  AVheat  is  generally  sown  in  the 
first  week  of  October,  although  some  continue  to  sow  it  in 
open  weather  till  March,  aa  the  tunupe  COme  oA^  and  have 
good  crops,  if  the  summer  be  not  too  wet. 

The  corn,  when  not  mown,  is  reaped  with  the  sickle, 
gencfalbr  hy  women ;  the  men  eeldom  reap,  b«t  they  often 
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be  up  the  aheavea,  one  man  tyin;^  for  three  women; 
times  a  boy  makea  the  bands  tor  him.  The  gheam  Are 
set  up  in  tens,  two  sheaves  being  turned  over  them  as  a 
protection  from  the  wet.  In  rainy  weather  this  may  be 
adviiable ;  but  it'  the  weather  is  line,  it  is  much  better  to 
let  Uw  Cifi  have  the  advantage  of  the  sun  and  morninj^ 
dem ;  even  »  few  showen  will  not  hnit  the  eom  after  it  ts 
in  shear.  The  beet  wheat  ia  grown  in  Cleveland,  but  the 
crops  are  not  so  abundant  as  those  in  Ryedale,  where  the 
turnip-system  is  more  general,  instead  of  falimvs.  Much 
wheat  IS  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Nurth  Riding, 
chiefl;^  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  besides  what  sup- 
plies ita  own  population;  but.  till  of  late  yon*  oat  and 
lye  meal  were  the  chief  fbod  ol  the  labonveia,  aa  well  aa 
meslin,  that  is,  wheat  and  lye  sown  to|rether,  which  makea 
i;oi)d  wliolLsome  bread.  On  tlie  srood  light  soils  as  much 
as  S1.V  quarters  of  rye  per  acre  hm  been  grown.  The 
barley  of  this  Riding  is  not  particularly  fine,  nor  the  crops 
large.  It  seeras  a.<$  if  the  land  waa  better  suited  to  rye  and 
oats :  the  reason  of  this  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  explain ; 
it  arises  probably  from  the  natural  texture  of  the  soil,  more 
than  from  its  composition.  The  quantity  of  barley  sown  is  usu- 
ally ten  pecks,  and  the  crop  averages  I'our  quarters  per  acre. 

kyedale  is  remarkable  tor  its  fine  <mts,  which  are  ui^ually 
sown  on  the  turnip  land,  or  On  the  grass  land  when 
ploughed  up.  The  sort  ia  jKaerally  the  Fiicsland  oat, 
and  uie  quantity  of  seed  ia  froni*ibar  to  five  bushels  per 
acre.  On  ."some  of  the  best  lands  th<?y  ;;o\v  as  much  as 
eight  bushels  which  appears  enormous,  and  probably 
diminishes  the  crop  by  weakening  the  steni.s,  which  grow 
too  close.  Thu  idea  is,  that  on  good  land,  the  more  seed 
the  greater  crop,  which  ia  by  no  means  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  Aurmecs  are  particular  in  getting  a  change 
of  seed  from  Holland  eveary  four  or  live  years.  Oats  are 
siiwii  in  ^larch  and  April,  the  earlier  the  better,  if  the 
weather  uermits.  Eight  quarters  per  acre  is  an  average 
crop  in  Kyedale.  The  oats  are  threshed  out  soon  after 
harvest*  as  new  oat«  make  the  beat  oat-meal,  to  which 
purpose  they  are  chiefly  applied.  A  quarter  is  supposed 
to  weigh  twenty-four  stones,  and  is  onenaold  by  weight, 
instead  of  measure,  at  this  rate. 

Raj)e  is  sown  extensiveiy  for  seed  on  the  !)est  lands, 
and  the  preparation  is  olten  by  paring  and  burning  gr&m 
huids,  which  is  sure  to  secure  a  crop.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  July  or  August,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  or  tiana- 
phmted  in  October.  Where  there  is  a  great  breadth  of 
rape,  the  plants  are  raised  in  seed  beds,  and  transplanted 
with  the  ploui^li.  A  Turruw  i>  matle  and  the  plants  are 
placed  a  I'oDt  apart,  Icann-c:  on  the  fbrrow-slicc  turned 
over;  when  the  plough  returns,  it  covers  the  roots,  and  the 
pleats  stand  upright :  should  the  soil  be  very  loose,  a 
woman  treads  by  tiie  side  of  every  plant  to  fix  it  ;  a  shower 
of  rain  renders  this  operation  superfluous.  Rape  is 
usually  ripe  in  .Tuly,  and  threshed  out  on  a  cloth  in  the 
field,  by  which  much  shedding  of  the  seed  is  saved.  It 
should  De  cut  before  the  pod  is  quite  ripe.  These  thresh- 
ings are  a  kind  of  festival,  like  hop-picking  in  liop 
countries^  end  dfaiw  together  ntnr  lebottreis  and  more 
idU  rs;  but  the  w  ork  must  bf»  finisned  rapidly  in  so  pre- 
caiiDUs  a  climate,  tor  a  wet  dav  would  spoil  all.  If  there 
is  much  seed,  creat  care  must  be  taken  that  it  do  not  heat 
too  much  in  the  heap.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided 
where  the  rape  is  stacked  in  the  straw  foraome  time  before 
it  is  threshed ;  but  then  it  most  be  very  carefiilly  handled 
in  the  stacking  and  carrying,  or  much  seed  will  be  shed 
and  lost.    ^Vhe^  it  is  in  stack,  the  outside  is  Vieafen  with 

foles,  a  cloth  heing  laid  under  the  part  which  is  beaten, 
his  beats  out  the  seeds;  1he\-  would  otherwise  soon  be 
devoured  by  the  birds,  which  are  very  fond  of  them.  In 
carrying  ti^e  n  doth  ia  spread  over  four  pol«^  one  at 
each  corntt  of  tto  WMgon,  tbmiing  a  bag  to  catch  the 
seed  ;  there  are  also  light  barrows  with  cloths  over  them, 
to  carry  the  sheaves  to  the  wa^jon  or  stack.  The  stiaw 
and  reiuse  ui  the  rape  is  excellent  fodder  tor  the  cattle  in 
winter.  It  is  therefore  waste  to  bum  Ihem  in  the  field,  as 
some  do.  The  crop  usually  averages  the  same  as  wheat: 
but  the  price  fluctuates  greatly.  To  be  a  profitable  crop, 
it  should  not  be  less  than  the  price  of  wheat. 

Turnips  used  to  be  sown  on  grass  land  pared  and  burnt, 
or  plougned  two  or  three  times  al\er  havmu'  tiren  fed  (iff 
late  in  snnng;  but  now  the  usual  cultivatioa  of  this  root 
on  the  Northumberland  plan  is  general^  adopted^  with  a 
very  caieftil  pvepMatioa  and  nuunmng 
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Potatoes  are  become  a  very  essential  crop  on  mam 
farms,  and  are  mostly  shipped  to  LoodoOt  whenettiex^^^ 
a  good  price.  The  Yorkshire  reds  are  n  fimnntte  nort  ia 
the  market.  Tlie  sets  are  generally  cut ;  but  it  is  foutwi 
by  experience  that  a  more  certain  crop  is  produced  by 
selecting  middle-sixed  potatoes  and  planting  them  whole. 
Twenty  bushels  are  required  to  plant  an  acre  in  rows  at 
twenty-eeven  inehea  dimnee  and  eighteen  inches  apart  ia 
the  rows.  Twenty  loads  of  good  dung  s.hould  be  given  to 
the  land,  and  spread  in  the  lurrows  when  the  sets  are  put 
in.  The  deeper  the  ground  has  been  stirred  the  bL-lter; 
but  the  high  moulding  up  of  the  stems,  m  they  grow,  » 
not  found  so  advantageous  as  merely  stirring  the  inter- 
vals and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  Xbe  peodnce  ia  iWaa 
too  to  300  bushels  per  acre;  400  have  been  obtained,  bat 
this  is  a  very  great  crop. 

The  opinion  that  potatoes  greatly  exli&u^t  the  land  has 
led  some  proprietors  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  them  to 
any  extent;  but  if  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  dung 
is  given  to  the  land,  tiune  IHII  1m  no  fear  of  exhaaafion, 
and  the  stibscqucnt  crops,  which  should  be  spiing  oon^ 
and  not  wheat,  and  clover  or  grass  seeds  after  this, 
will  show  u  I  liminution  of  fertility.  Potatoes  leave  the 
ground  too  loose  for  wheat,  which  is  apt  to  be  thrown  out 
by  tlw  frost:  by  leaving  the  land  exp<»ed  to  the  froat,  and 
sowing  in  spring,  it  will  be  both  rich  and  mellew,  aaid  the 
spring  crop  and  young  clover  iriB  gnyw  well.  A  fivoMt 
c '.ir  1 1  aftord  to  have  a  great  breadth  of  potatoes,  vrhen 
eacli  acre  takes  IT)  to  20  tumbril  load.i  of  dung.  Many 
experienced  men  think  that  Swedish  turnips  aM  ■me 
valuable  as  a  crop,  and  raised  at  les.H  expense. 

A  little  flax  is  still  sown,  but  not  in  the  quantity  it  was 
once,  when  domestic  manufactures  had  not  yet  Men  de> 
stroyed  by  the  power  of  steam  and  machinery.  Tbe  eov* 
petition  of  the  foreign  flax-grower  makes  this  branch  of 
agriculture  less  protitable  than  it  was  once.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  time  it  will  revive. 

A  considerable  quantitj  of  nrastard  ia  aowa  in  tlM 
neighbouihood  of  Tork,  which  is  ground  nod  aold  ai 
Durham  mustard. 

The  principal  part  of  the  North  Riding  consist.s  of  gnus 
lands,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  dairy,  w  hich  is  tmt  poorly 
managed  in  the  vale  of  York  and  other  part*  of  the 
Riding.  The  grata  ladda  are  laid  down  in  high  broad 
ridgee»  so  that  the  vpper  part,  being  too  dry,  ia  eovcNd 
wiu  mess  and  poor  herbage.  Mid  the  low  inmrvalB  are  fti) 
of  nwhes  and  aquatic  plants,  a  necessary  consequence  ol 
this  mode  of  ridginr.  Thev  are  thus  left,  when  th^y 
might  be  improved  bv  cultivation,  partly  from  the  \  ^»- 
hibition  to  break  up  pastures,  and  partly  for  fear  of  the 
tithe-owner,  if  they  are  cnltivatea.  This  last  reaeon 
exists  no  longer,  and  a  great  blessing  it  is  for  all  parties, 
tor  although  the  fear  of  the  tithe-owner  was  oftm  a  mere 
bugbear,  it  still  impcdcil  improvements. 

in  the  dales  of  the  Western  Moorlands  the  meadows  are 
more  earefhlly  nana^.  The  weeds  are  enMicated,  and 
the  grass  is  regnlarlv  aannred  by  top^dresanga.    iMi  ■ 
done  m  sjpring  or  antunm ;  in  the  nut  case  the  paatuita  are 
not  fed  on  close  before  winter,  by  w  hich  the  surface  might 
be  chilled  hy  the  front :  but  an  early  bite  in  spring  com- 
pen.sa1is  the  loss  fully.    It  is  thought  hy  some  (iairytnfB 
that  the  butter  made  offpoor  pastures  is  firmer  and  keeps 
better  in  long  voyages,  tnui  where  the  pastures  are  very 
rich  and  the  grass  suceiilent.   This  however  is  contradicted 
by  the  quality  of  the  Dutch  and  Hohrtem  butter,  where 
the  pastures  are  very  rich.    Artificial  grasses  are  fowa 
chie%  to  make  permanent  pastures.    They  consraA  ehiefiy 
of  white  clover,  trefoil,  rib  grass,  and  hay  seeds,  aa  they 
are  called,  which  are  only  the  sweepings  of  haylofts,  in 
wUch  some  seeds  of  the  early  graces  mav  be  ripe  and 
vegetate :  but  much  the  best  mode  is  that  of  collecting 
grass  seeds  by  hand,  and  sowins;  them  in  just  proportion:*, 
to  prochu  e  a  j^ood  .sward.    If  these  cannot  be  reac;  t 
obtau  ed,  it  is  better  to  sow  some  perennial  jye  graw, 
about  two  bushels  per  acre.    In  making  haj,  in  we  Wcat 
Mooriands.  where  this  is  done  in  a  better  mtmier  than  ia 
other  parts  of  the  Itidinir,  the  grass  is  tedded  unt  vtith  tiw 

hands,  by  which  it  is  bi  tter  divided  ;  it  is  turned  over,  is 
soon  as  the  top  dry.  wiih  the  rake  hanille,  and  then 
raked  into  windmws,  and  made  into  small  cock-,  inlled 
loot  cocks,  the  same  day.  After  the  dew  is  otf  the  nert 
day.  these  cocks  are  opened  to  tils  aua  and  wind  ;  tfan 
agiun  is  done  with  the  hands.  As  iooo  aa  it  is  aafldently 
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4xy  these  are  raked  togcUier.  and  either  stacked  at  once, 
or,  if  there  is  akige  qmntity.  and  the  weather  it  pre- 
canoiu,  they  are  collected  into  large  cocka,  where  tney 

nlightly  heat,  before  they  are  carried  to  the  stack  ;  luit 
thib  !»houId  be  avoi<ied  it"  possible,  as  some  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cock  is  always  more  or  less  damaged  by  the 
moisture  rising  firom  the  ^und ;  bendea,  being  considered 
M  aafe  hi  then  cocks,  it  u  often  left  too  long  m  the  Held, 
•ad  sometimes  no  sufficient  interval  of  dry  weather  occurs 
to  stack  them  in  good  order.  The  dairy  and  fattinp  cattle 
and  sheep  are  usually  sent  to  the  pastures  about  the  r2th 
of  May,  till  October,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  aflcr- 
gr&ss,  or  log,  as  it  is  called  ;  the  pastures  are  then  stocked 
with  lean  shorn  sheep,  and  kepi  bare  aU  wiater--a  very 
Md  practice,  wfaidi  impoverishes  the  land  and  encourages 
moss.  All  pastures  should  be  mown  once  at  least  in 
three  or  four  years,  to  improve  the  grass  and  destroy  rank 
vreeds. 

There  was  once  a  fair  proportion  of  timber-trees  both 
in  the  woods  and  hedge  rows  of  tUa  Ri<fillg;  but  they 
liava  been  much  thinned,  and  at  present  the  quanti^ 
is  inconsiderable,  as  well  as  their  size.  Ash  still  abounos 
in  the  dairy  districls,  lieiriu;  useful  for  b-,ittcr  firkins  and 
other  dairy  implements  wliich  require  a  white  wood. 

The  tihort-homed  breed  of  cattle  it  tfat  pnvaOiag  sort 
all  over  Yorkshire,  and  of  this  then  are  some  vanetiei. 
Those  of  Cleveland  and  the  vale  of  Yoilr  are  known  by 

the  name  of  the  Tees-water  iirecd,  and  in  Kncland  are 
called  the  Holdeniess  bretd.  TIil'v  ori^ruially  ciune  over 
from  Holland,  and  are  ver)-  pnifitable  uliLrc  Die  pasture  is 
rich  ;  but  on  poorer  land  they  soon  degenerate.  Oxen  are 
£atted  to  a  great  size,  and  seldom  luied  for  draught.  In 
the  "West  Mflorlanda  the  cattle  are  smaller,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  West  Riding  and  Westmoreland  the  long- 
)iorned  breed  is  very  common.  A  cross  of  tlie  two  breeds 
liitb  been  praised  by  some,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything 
very  good  could  be  produced  by  it  beyond  the  first  pro- 
geny  between  them.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  rear  a 
Dolf  of  the  enu,  however  he  micht  appear  well  shaped  ; 
ths  continued  cross  will  invariably  introduce  defective 
points.  Many  heifers  and  cows  of  the  Tecs-water  breed 
are  sent  to  the  dairymen  in  London.  They  si;it  them,  by 
bearing  close  connnement  well ;  giving  much  milk,  af- 
Ihougn  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  some  of  toe  smaller  breeds. 
A  fine  hciCer  with  a  calf  br  her  aide,  or  ready  to  caive, 
will  IMeh  90r.  or  more,  which  pays  well  for  her  rearing. 
Yorkshire  cows  have  a  great  flow  of  milk,  and  sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  dry  the  old  milk  in  proper  time  before 
calving,  or  when  they  are  put  up  to  fatten.  Saltpetre  given 
10  cow»,  an  ounce  or  more  at  a  time,  after  bleeding  uicm, 
seems  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  and  soon  diminisbes 
the  milk.  They  should  at  first  be  milked  only  once  a  day, 
leaving  some  milk  in  the  udder  at  each  milking ;  and  they 
should  only  be  relieved  wian  the  milk  seems  toaoeomu- 
late.  and  nii^^ht  cause  inflammation  in  the  udder. 

The  old  Tees-water  breed  of  sheep  ii  large  and  coarse, 
feeding  to  301bs.  and  even  401bs.  par  quarter  at  three 
years  oU,  and  producing  lOlbi.  or  lllha.  of  wool ;  but 
the  breed  has  been  mucn  improved  by  crosses  from  the 
Dishley  breed.  The  wool  and  carcai».-.  ha\c  bolh  been 
much  improved  by  it  The  sheep  on  tlie  Western  Moor- 
lands are  homed,  with  grey  faces  and  legs;  and  many  of 
thena  have  a  black  spot  on  the  back  of  the  neck:  tneir 
wool  u  coarse.  The  breed  of  horses  all  over  Yorkshire  is 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated.  In  no  county  are  so 
many  valuable  horses  bred,  especially  carriage -ho r^^es  and 
hunters,  which  fetch  great  pnc**».  For  carriage -ho r^es, 
Cleveland  bays  are  in  high  repute  when  they  have  some 
bJoodb  la  the  dales  of  the  Eairtera  Moorlands  and  on  the 
eoas*  many  usefiil  hoiMs  are  bred,  of  a  moderate  axe  and 
very'  compact^  whicli  suit  the  manufacturing  districts. 
They  are  often  a  cross  of  the  Scctcli  galloway  and  the 
larger  Yorkshire  hurbe.  Some  lajire  fiLrmers  buy  colts 
three  years  old,  and  work  them  moderately  till  they  are 
six,  when  the^  aM  sold  for  carriage -horses  or  for  the 
saddle:  by  Uus  means  they  often  have  all  the  work  done 
for  little  or  nothing,  the  improved  price  paying  for  the 
keep  of  the  horar.  Mares  are  used  very  generally  for 
{arm  work,  and  are  matle  to  give  foals  every  year.  They 
are  worked  till  a  few  weeks  before  foaling,  and  again  a 
few  weeks  aftei;  the  foal  often  following  uie  team  or  the 
plough  whea  of  aafident  age.  They  generally  drop  in 
May*  and  are  waaaed  in  Octobar,  wbaa  thsty  can  live  in 


the  pastures.  The  practice  of  making  up  horsea  fbr  aaTa 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description.  Yorkshire 
dealers  are  notorious  for  their  art  in  hidmg  natural  delects 
in  horses;  but  as  this  is  well  known,  every  purch;t.ser  takes 
his  precautions,  and  has  good  advice  if"  he  is  not  skilled 
himself:  if  he  is  ignorant  and  conceited,  he  will  probably 
be  taken  in  and  then  laughed  at  Yorkshire  pigs  and 
hams  are  eelebiated,  but  ft  ia  not  in  tMa  portion  oTtho 
county  that  they  are  the  beat  We  will  notioa  them  in 
the  other  Ridings. 

The  markets  and  fairs  in  tb/t  North  Riding  are  as  fol 
lows :— Askrigg,  Thursday,  May  11,  first  Thursday  in  June, 
Oct.  28,  29  (cattle  and  sheeu);  Bedale,  Tuesday,  Easter 
Tuesday,  Whitsun  Tuesda),  July  5  and  6  (cattle),  October 

10  and  11  (cattle),  Tuesday  se'nnight  before  Christmas 
lealfle';  Brompton,  November  12  swine  and  horses); 
(-'oxwould,  August  25  (cattle  and  sheep) ;  Easingwould, 
Friday,  July  5  and  September  25  (cattle) ;  Egton,  Tuesday 
before  February  15,  Tuesday  before  May  11,  September  4^ 
Tuesday  before  November  22  ;cattle) ;  Ouisborough,  T^es* 
day,  thud  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  April  11  (cattle \ 
Tuesdav  in  Whitsun  week  (cattle),  August  2G  (cattle), 
September  19  and  20,  and  firet  Monday  al^er  November 

11  (cattle);  Hawcs,  Tuesday,  Whit-Tuesday  and  Septem- 
ber 28  (cattle) ;  Helmslev  Black  Moor,  Saturday,  Saturday 
before  Palm  Sunday  CcatUe),  Saturday  before  whit-Sunday 
(sheep),  October  10  (cattle  and  hocaea  and  a  great  ram 
show),  October  11  (sheep);  Leyt)oum,  Friday,  second 
Fridays  in  Febiuaiy,  May,  October,  and  December; 
Malton  Ne\v\  Tuesdav  and  SaJuiday,  Monday  and  Satur- 
day before  Palm-vSunday,  Saturtlay  before  Whitsuntide, 
July  15,  October  10,  11,  and  12;  Masham,  Wednesday, 
September  17,  IS,  and  19  (cattle) ;  Middleham,  Monday. 
November  «  and  7  (cattle);  Northallerton,  We  dnesday, 
Februarj-  14,  May  15,  September  5  and  0.  October  3  and 
4  (cattle;,  second  Wednesday  in  October  (cheese) ; 
Pickering,  Monday,  September  24( cattle) ;  Reeth,  Fri- 
day before  Palm  Sunday,  Friday  se  nnight  befoia  May 
12,  Friday  belbre  August  24,  Friday  se'nnight  before 
November  22;  Richmond,  Saturday,  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  first  Saturday  in  July,  .September  14 
(cattle);  Scarborough,  Thur.sday  ami  Saturday,  Holy 
Thursday;  Seamer,  July  15  (cattle,  sheep,  Stc.) ;  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  December  1  (cattle.  Sac.) ;  Slokesley,  Satur- 
day, Saturday  beibre  Trinity  Sunday  (cattle);  Thirsk, 
Monday.  Shrove  Monday,  April  5,  August  5,  October  28 
and  29,  Tuesday  after  December  11  (cattle,  &c.);  Tollerton, 
August  2G  (cattle);  Topclifte,  July  17  (cattle),' 18  (sheep); 
Whittji',  Saturday,  September  6,  Novemtjer  22;  Yarm, 
Thursday,  Thursday  before  April  5,  Holy  Thunday,  August 
2,  October  19  (cattle).  October  20  (horses). 

Many  of  the  observations  made  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  equally  applicable  to  tlie 
whole  county,  and  consequently  need  not  be  repeated  :  w  e 
shall  only  notice  those  points  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
Riding,  and  begin  with  the  East  Riding.  This  Riding  ex- 
tends along  the  German  Uceao,  from  the  liver  Hartibrd, 
southward  to  the  Humber.  having  part  of  the  North 
Riding  and  the  Ainsty  of  York  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  West  Riding  to  the  south-west.  The  length  of  this 
Riding  from  the  south-east  to  north-west  is  52  miles,  and 
from  south-west  to  north-east  42  miles,  containing  above 
800,000  acre%  mostly  cultivated.  The  high  hilS  called 
the  Wolda  are  cold  and  bleak,  from  their  exposure  and 
want  of  shelter;  but  they  are  healthy,  and  form  strong 
robust  cons^titutinns  ;  and  although  the  winters  and  springs 
are  cold,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  crops  generally  abun- 
dant, especially  in  ver}-  dry  seasons.  Tliere  is  a  moisture 
arising  from  the  chalky  subsoil  which  is  very  fiivourable  to 
vegetation.  The  Wdda,  however  aoited  to  pastures  and 
spnng  com,  produce  no  good  wheat :  the  crops  of  this 
grain,  when  attempted,  are  small,  and  the  sample  of  the 
corn  coarse  and  thick  skinned.  In  Holdemess,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  land  is  sheltered  and  the  soil  fertile, 
abundant  crops  of  excellent  wheat  are  raiaed,  and  the  flat 
rich  pasturesalong  the  Humber  are  equally  remarkable  for 
good  grass.  The  climate  on  a  level  vrith  the  sea  is  much 
milder. 

Howderibhire.  with  Ouse  and  Derwent,  which  district 
comprises  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Weighton 
and  York  road,  and  west  of  the  Weighton  and  South  Cave 
rosd,  being  situated  inlaad,  and  steltered  by  the  Wolde 
llrom  th«  lUKtlMaat^  have  an  caritar  dimata  tban  the  dfo- 
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trioti  DMrer  the  sea.  Although  the  finost  and  snow  arc  of 
mora  oontinmuiee  in  winter.  Hie  lea  air  tendi  to  keep  a 

mnrp  resrukr  temptrnture.  cooling  the  summer  heats,  and 
moderatitiLC  the  cold  i'rosly  winds  in  winter.  Chalk  forms 
a  principal  porlioti  of  the  sub^tiHtum  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  but  disappears  in  a  bold  lofty  front  to  the 
north  of  this  Riding.  It  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the 
centre  •of  this  Riding  from  the  Humber  to  Flunboiough 
Head. 

The  soil  of  the  Wo]d<;  is  a  light  friable  calcareous  loam 
over  a  clialk  nibble,  which  covers  the  solid  mass  of  chalk. 
There  arc  Hints  in  the  soil,  but  not  of  .such  a  si/.c  and  in 
such  quantities  as  in  other  chalk  districts  in  the  snutlu  On 
the  banks  of  the  Humber  there  are  above  14,(X»0  acres  of 
wurp  land,  a  atiff  clay  of  extraordinary  fertility.  [Warp- 
iNO.j  A  certain  proportion  of  fine  sand  in  the  warp  is 
essential  to  its  greatest  fertility.  Sunk  Island,  now  a  most 
fertile  spot,  was  once  a  mere  saiui-biuik  in  the  Humber. 
It  now  contains  4700  acres  of  fertile  land ;  a  chapel  has 
been  erected  upon  it,  and  the  embankments  are  gradually 
inereaaini^.  It  b  now  a  part  of  the  cxmi,  lUthough  ships 
once  used  to  sail  round  if.  To  make  up  for  this  increase 
ot  land,  the  sea  has  gradually  carried  awa^  whole  villages 
and  farms  along  the  eastern  coast  fiom  Bndltngton  Bay  to 
the  Spurn  Point,  a  distance  of  37  miles. 

A  large  tract  of  poor  sandy  land  extends  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  South  Cave  nearly  to  York.  Parallel  to 
this  and  ailong  the  Ouae  lies  a  tract  of  a  verv  fertile  allu- 
vial soil,  fit  for  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce.  In  the 
vale  of  Derwent  the  soil  varies  greatly.  The  East  Hidinij 
is  very  ueli  watered  ;  the  Dcrwent,  hcin^  naviirable  frotn 
its  junction  with  the  Ouse  to  Mall  on,  greatly  facilitates 
its  communications.  The  railway  lately  made  from  Hull 
to  York  is  a  great  advantage  to  trade,  although  the  Ou-se 
forms  a  ready  comnmniealion  to*  heavy  goott  ttom  York 
tu  the  Humber.  Theie  are  several  amaller  rivei%  tnat  not 
so  navigable. 

The  larms  in  the  East  Riding  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  so  are  the  estates.  The  farmhouses  are  comfortable, 
except  in  the  Wolds,  where  they  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
excepting  those  which  have  been  erected  within  a  few 
years  by  judicious  landlords;  but  the  applicatioti  of  fancy 
styles,  such  as  the  Gothic  or  Elizabethan,  to  farmhouses 
and  labourers'  cottages,  justly  exposes  the  propnetors  to 
ridicule,  being  quite  incongruous.  The  labourers'  cottages 
•  *n  generally  comfortable,  and  chalk  is  a  cheap  material 
to  bnifd  Aem  with,  besides  being  dry  and  wholesome. 

Lca,scs  arf  not  pt.itiaily  ijianled,  but  atenant  who  pay.s 
his  rent  and  cMhivates  wdl  is  seldom  turned  out.  Jn  very 
fertile  .soils  this  may  be  of  Icss  consequence;  but  no  in- 
ferior soil  was  ever  permanently  improved  without  the 
security  of  a  lease.  Agreements  in  writing  with  special 
conditions  are  very  general,  in  order  to  avoid  diitputes 
arising  from  verbal  agreements.  The  rotations  and  suc- 
cession of  crops  in  the  East  Ridin::  are  similar  on  sniiiUu- 
soils  to  thoj^e  in  the  North  Riding,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  wheat  is  u.sually  mown  with  a  cradie- 
scythe.  The  produce  on  the  best  soils  is  from  thirty  to 
fortr  tnishels  per  acre ;  sometimes  eonsidembty  more. 

"Tnerc  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  harvesfins^  of  oats  in  tliis 
Riding,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  oats  are  cut  by  the 
sickle,  as  wheat  is  elsewhere  :  the  sheaves  are  tied  Inosely 
very  near  to  the  corn,  and  the  butts  arc  spread  out  and  set 
singly  and  upright;  so  that  the  wind  readily  finds  access 
to  drv  them.  Some  time  after  a  £resh  band  is  made,  and 
the  flrst  sheaf  is  tied  roond  the  middle,  while  the  upper 
band  is  loosened  :  this  serves  to  hind  the  next  sheaf,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  little  extia  labour  in  this  moile  of  lying, 
but  it  is  well  repaid  in  a  moist  climate  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  oats  thus  treated  are  stacked,  and  by  the  good- 
nc»  of  the  straw,  which  otherwise  often  acquires  a  musty 
laste  in  the  staak,  even  if  the  oats  are  not  injured. 

Beans  are  a  profitable  crop  in  the  heavy  soils  of  this 
Riding.  The  old  rotation  u-cd  to  lie,  fallow,  wheat,  beans  ; 
and  where  siifiieicnt  manure  could  be  obtained  from  tlie 
H'ock  fed  ou  the  trra--s  land  and  on  hay  in  wintor,  it  was 
not  unprofitable.  The  fallows  were  well  worked,  manured, 
and  limed,  and  the  crops  were  good,  while  the  land  was 
improving;  but  a  better  practice  has  succeeded,  which  is, 
to  take  the  beans  first,  plant  or  drill  them  m  wide  ruwis 
and  horse-hoe  them  repeate  Ly.  N'o  crop  pavs  better  on 
heav)  land  tor  manure  and  lime,  and  the  wheat  sown  im> 
mediately  atter  is  generally  good.  If  the  beans  ara  kept 


very  eiean,  the  fallow  becomes  unnecessary,  and  may  bs 
deferred  until  the  state  m  the  land  absolutely  require*  it 

Tlus  improved  practice  however  is  by  no  means  j^-cnerallr 
atlopled ;  and  in  some  of  the  richer  soils  in  HowdensJiitt 
beans  are  still  sown  tliick  and  broadca^st,  so  that  hoei-^ 
them  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  crop  is  ol\en  chuked 
with  sow-thistle  and  other  rank  weeds,  which  abound  itt 
such  soils.  No  wheat  can  be  expected  after  such  ft  enfi, 
and  a  fallow  is  indispensable.  Spring  tares  are  sometimes 
sown  w  ith  the  beans,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  l)ii>lu  1  '3 
three  and  a  half  of  beans.  Theseeds  are  easily  separfvt.  1 
by  the  sieve  when  threshed.  Tliis  mixture  is  i^ood  wli  .  i 
beans  are  sown  to  be  cut  up  green,  to  give  the  pig^  &nd 
cattle;  a  verv  excellent  prucvice,  which  ought  to  be  more 
common  on  heavy  soils.  The  weeds  then  are  choked,  ar4 
have  no  time  to  npen  their  seeds,  and  the  ground  may  ht 
admirably  prepared  Ibr  wheat  fay  a  faastaid  lialloWt  as  >t  is 
usually  called. 

Rape  is  extensively  grown  in  Holdemess  Ixrfh  for  sheep 
feed  and  tor  seed:  in  the  first  case  it  is  generally  sue* 
ceeded  by  wheat ;  in  the  latter,  by 'oats.  The  time  <w  aow- 
ini;  is  about  the  middle  of  June;  the  qnanlity  of  seed  half 
a  peek  per  acre.  Rape  and  cole  seed  aae  oOeii  fon- 
founded,  but  the  rape  shoots  up  straight  stems,  and  j 
better  calculated  to  be  fed  otf :  the  cole-seed  makes  the 
best  oil  at  the  ndll.  If  rape  be  sown  early  in  spring,  it  will 
seed  the  same  year :  cole  is  a  decided  bienoiaJ.  Aboot 
Hedon,  Patrington,  Sunk  Island,  and  oQier  rich  warp- 
lands,  miuli  cole-seed  and  rape-seed  are  raised,  vrhicll 
are  .sent  to  the  oil-mills  at  Hull.  On  breakinc  up  the 
sheep-w.alks  on  the  Wolds  rape  is  often  siiccf srfuliy 
grown  J  but  it  may  bo  doid)ted  if  so  exhausting  a  crop 
be  not  too  much  ibr  thin  poor  lands  which  have  only 
the  temporary  richness  produced  by  the  roots  of  gnuses, 
and  are  readily  exhausted.  The  orcfanic  matter  cannot 
well  be  restored  by  manure  from  the  distance  of  the  WoSd 
pastures  from  the  homesteads  and  viilagtis. 

Sainfoin  has  been  introduced  wherever  the  sub>oil  b 
chalk,  where  it  is  an  invaluable  plant.  The  mode  ot'  cul- 
tivating sainfoin  has  been  ftilly  given  in  Saastxv-^Agri' 
cuUure  of,  to  which  we  rcfi  r.  Potatoes  are  very  extc^ 
sively  cultivated  in  Holderne.ss  and  IIowden.shire.  Thoss 
grown  upon  the  warp  lands  arc  preferred  in  the  I.ondo« 
market  to  tlioae  grown  on  the  sandy  soils.  The  best  sort* 
have  been  long  known  by  the  names  of  Red-nose  kidney. 
Flat  white.  Purple  kklney,  and  Cape  kidney ;  the  Gteca 
top  and  Ox  noble  are  very  irnxfuetive,  but  batter  auttad  ts 
feed  cattle  with  than  for  the  table.  They  are  cultivated,  » 
we  descnbetl.  in  the  North  Ridini^. 

Swedl^h  turnips,  cabba<;es,  and  carrots  are  grown  in  tht 
soils  which  suit  them,  with  much  advantage  for  feeding 
cattle  and  sheep  in  winter. 

Buckwheat  is  advantageously  groivn  in  the  sandy  soils: 
it  is  80wn  in  June  and  reaped  in  October:  it  draws  littk 
I'rom  the  soil,  and  is  an  excellent  smothcrerof  v»a«la»whieb 
makes  it  a  gooil  jireparation  for  turnips. 

In  the  Etet  Ridin;^  the  proportion  of  grass  land  on  the 
fanna  is  much  less  than  in  the  other  Ridings.  Most  of  the 
pastures  have  been  ploughed  up,  even  on  the  Wolds :  and 
tho.sc  only  which  lie  low  alon^  the  rivers  have  been  teft  as 
permanent  meadows.  The  sall-mar>hes  alonr  tb.e  j*oa  are 
very  useful,  especially  to  recover  ho/ses  which  have  brea 
over-worked  :  sheep  likewise  get  fat  un  them  al^er  a  time, 
the  first  effect  of  the  salt  pasture  being  to  purge  them  :  bat 
once  recovtted  fhmi  this  salutary  piepaiation,  they  ftttea 
rapidly. 

There  is  but  little  timber  in  this  Riding,  either  in  wood* 
or  hedge-rows.  The  VVoIds  arc  naturally  quite  bare  of 
trees,  and  in  the  rich  alluvial  soils  the  tenants  and  pro- 
prieton  have  generally  been  wise  enough  not  to  plant  the 
nedgeorows.  some  plantations  have  Men  formod  on  Vb* 
Wolds,  but  they  contain  little  useful  timber. 

Drainini;,  on  a  very  extciivive  scale,  has  been  done  in 
Ho'derm  ^-^  and  other  flat  and  tow  part.s  of  the  Kuimtr.  Vr 
wiiicli  low  and  marshy  grounds  have  been  rcndertni  i«;rtil^'. 
Works  have  been  erected  at  great  expense  under  the  au- 
thority of  several  acts  of  parliament,  from  1782  to  tb» 
present  day.  In  1811  the  sum  expended  on  the  dininairt 
ot  two  levels,  the  one  extending  from  Fo>ten  to  Bamistcn, 
and  containing  21.36  acres,  ajid  the  other  from  thr  trnxat 
point  to  Wmcolmlee  near  Hull,  containing  10.432  ac.-«, 
amounted  already  to  135.000^.,  the  interest  of  which  was 
barely  repaid  by  the  impivved  value  of  the  land  dniacd 
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This  implies  some  want  of  r.ire  and  economy  in  the  com- 
missioners, and  somethins;  like  jobhin:;  in  tlie  contracfoni. 
The  drainage  of  10,500  acre«,  called  the  Hertlord  and  Der- 
went  dminiii^e,  part  of  which  is  in  the  East  Riding,  cost 
41,612/.,  or  about  4/.  per  MW  otily.  This  jpaya  the  pro- 
prietors 21  per  cent  on  thdr  ooUay.  Other  ies»  exteonve 
dniin.tges  have  been czeeuted,  much  to  the  impravement 
ul'  the  country. 

Near  tlie  scti-coa.st  irrrrh  or  jca-wtrd  is  very  extensively 
used  for  raaniire  ;  and  after  a  storm  the  formers'  carta  may 
he  seen  busily  employed  at  low  water  to  collect  it.  It  is 
laid  in  heapjs  where  it  soon  ferments,  and,  as  soon  us  is 
convenient,  is  carried  on  the  land ;  if  left  to  rot,  it  would 
%v;iNte  away  and  be  of  litMi-  use  Tlie  fre.sher  it  is  carried 
on  the  land  the  bcittr.  It  excellent  for  turnips.  Bones 
arc  now  extensively  used  on  the  lighter  soils,  and  many 
cargoes  are  annually  imported  from  the  Continent  into  the 
poi-t  of  Hull  fbr  this  sole  purpose. 

Iloldcmcss  cattle  have  been  mentioned  before,  and 
scarcely  any  other  hrced  is  found  in  the  East  Riding. 
They  arc  evidently  ol"  Dutch  oriirin,  perhaps  throutrh  IIol- 
>teitj,  where  they  have  also  been  introduced  from  Holhind. 
When  care  has  been  iMStOwed  on  the  breeding  of  the 
heifers  they  are  a  finer  race  than  the  Dutch,  with  less 
bone  aiid  better  proportions ;  whether  the  quantity  of  milk 
is  increased,  is  not  quite  so  sure  ;  but  the  fattin;;  qualities  | 
certainly  are,  which  are  of  more  importance  in  a  district 
where  breading  and  fatting  stock  is  generally  preftired  to 
dairying. 

On  the  rich  pastures  the  improved  Leicester  breed  of 
shaep  is  Ibund  the  most  profitable;  on  the  Wolds  the 
Sotitn-downs  have  been  introduced  with  great  success : 

crosses  have  been  attempted,  bat,  on  thcmioleithe  pure 
breeds  pay  best  fortlieir  I'ood. 

No  part  of  Kni^laud  produces  so  fine  and  valuable 
horses  as  tiie  East  and  North  Ridrngs  of  Yorkshire.  We 
have  mentioned  the  Cleveland  bays.  The  introduction  of 
ttill  blood  into  this  breed  has  produced  some  clever  hunters, 
which  have  been  sold  at  hiirh  prices :  but  for  the  carriage 
niiiny  still  prefer  the  pure  (-'leveland  bays  without  a  cross. 
They  are  compact,  hardy,  and  of  good  ctjurajje,  and  can 
stand  a  liard  day's  work  better  than  the  half-bred  horses, 
which  require  much  good  grooming.  Another  cross 
which  hss  been  attempted,  and  which  vcmA  be  altogether 
reprobated,  is  that  with  the  lari,'e  Liiu-olnsbire  hairy-letrfjed 
cart-horse.  Tins  is  quite  incont,'ruous,  destro^'ing  the  very 
lK>int  in  which  the  (Mevciand  bays  excel,  which  is  the  ab- 
sence of  hair  from  the  legs,  and  the  neat  clean  look  which 
the  jet  black,  shining,  and  smooth  appearance  of  the  skin 
on  tha  fetlocks  gives  them.  The  agricultural  labottrers 
are  well  ofl'  in  general  in  the  East  RicDng :  they  often 
t  nurd  with  the  farmers,  and  arc  at  work  early  and  late. 
Wlien  their  wages  tempt  labourers  from  other  counties  to 
seek  work  here,  they  soon  find  that  they  have  not  so 
easy  a  lile  as  they  imat^ined,  and  lew  men  of  other  coun- 
ties can  compete  mth  the  Yurkshireman  in  task-work. 
The  abundance  of  fud  in  most  districts  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  poor. 

The  followini,'  are  the  fairs  in  the  East  Riding: — Ald- 
brough,  Sept.  4 ;  Beverley,  Thnr.  before  Feb.  26,  Holy 
Thur.,  July  5,  Nov.  n,  \Sex\.  hclbre  April  6,  or  on  the  6th, 
Wed.  before  May  13,  or  on  the  13th,  Wed.  before  Sept. 
14,  or  on  the  14th,  Wed.  before  Dec.  25  ;  Brandes-barton, 
May  15:  Bridlington,  Mon.  bef.  Whit-Sunday,  Oct.  21; 
Hedon,  Feb.  14,  Aug.  2,  Sept.  2a  Nov.  17  (a  market  for  fat 
cattle  every  alternate  Monday) ;  Hornsea,  Aug.  12,  Dec. 
17  ;  Howdcn.2nd  Tues.  after  Jan.  11,  Tues.  before  April  5, 
2nd  Tues.  after  July  1 1,  Oct.  2  (a  great  fiur  for  horses') ; 
UuU,  Oct.  1 1  (horses) ;  Hunmanby.  May  6,  Oct.  29 ;  Kil. 
ham,  Aug.  21,  Nor.  12;  littia  Driffield,  Easter-Monday, 
Whit-Monday,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  19;  N.  Driffield,  May  4; 
North  Trodington,  July  10,  Oct.  2;  Patrington,  March 
28,  -luly  18.  Dec.  6;  Pocklington,  March  7  if  leap-year, 
March  6),  May  6,  Aug.  fi,  Nov.  H  (lara;e  I'aii-s  lor  sheep 
and   cattle);   South  Cave,  Trinity  Monday;  Stamford 
Bridire. Dec.  1  (large  fair  for  SooUsb  cattle);  Weighton 
;  Market),  May  14,  Sept.  25  (one  of  the  largest  sheep-fairs 
in  the  north  iifEi,irland"). 

The  West  Kidin;.;  of  Yorkshire  is  situated  nearly  \a  the 
Centre  of  the  kingdom,  but,  from  its  numerous  rivers  and 
^ainais*  has  a  free  intcrcouree  with  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
On  the  east  it  has  the  Ainsty  of  York  and  the  East  Riding, 
Instil  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Uuae.  The  conn< 
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ties  of  .\ottmi:ham  and  Derby  are  on  the  south, and  on  the 
west  lire  tliuse  of  Lancashire,  Chester,  and  Westmoreland, 
The  North  Kuiini;  forms  its  northern  boundaiy.  Itis9!i 
miles  lun^  frum  ca.st  to  west,  48  from  north  to  SOUtb,  and 
contains  siiout  1,500,000  acres  of  land. 

In  so  great  an  extent  the  soil  and  climate  naturally 
var)'.  It  IS  in  general  dry  and  healthy.  The  eastern  and 
northern  portions  are  similar  to  tlie  liidiogs  so  .situated, 
while  the  west  partakes  of  the  moist  and  hilly  nature  of  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  We  have  entered  so 
ftally  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Nortii  and  East  Riding,  that 
we  shall  only  observe  that  a  great  part  of  the  West  Riding 
is  in  pasture,  the  arable  land  being  chiefly  found  on  the 
northt-m  and  eastern  jio:'i(in,  where  it  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  sjuitc  manner  as  iu  the  adjoinmg  Ridiiigit.  An  ela- 
borate account  of  the  We«t  Riding  was  drawn  up  from  the 
original  survey  made  in  1793  for  the  Board  of  Agrieultma, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  Markte,  to  which  we- most  refbr 
for  particulars. 

As  Errazini;  is  well  understood  in  this  Riding,  much  cattle 
is  purchased  to  be  fatted  here,  but  not  many  are  bred  :  con- 
sequently a  amch  greater  variety  may  be  observed  in  the 
stock  than  in  the  (wierlKdingi.  Tbttnaoufactures.  which 
have  rapidly  spnmg  up*  and  cause  a  great  demand  Ibr 
butcher^  meat,  are  a  great  enMMuagttment  to  the  frrarier. 
I  The  gra-s.s  will  nearly  fatten  an  ox  in  summer,  wliu  h  for- 
merlv  would  have  been  considered  a.s  quite  riin;  ibr  the 
butcher ,  but  with  the  iuldilion  of  turnips  and  hav  in  au- 
tumn they  are  made  very  fat,  especially  with  the  help  of 
linseed  cakes,  which  is  sometimes  succeeded  liv  oatmeal 
and  hsy  for  the  last  10  days,  in  order  to  avoid  t^e  flavour 
which  some  very  delicate  palates  discover  in  beef  fed  with 
oily  food.  Many  hogs  are  fatted  in  this  RiJintr,  the  liams 
bems"  cured  for  the  London  market,  while  the  flitches  are 
readily  dispt)sed  of  anions  the  nianulacturei"s.  who  never 
find  bucon  too  fat.  This  liduiif  was  formerly  better  wooded 
than  the  ie.st  of  Yorkshire;  but  ihe  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  land  divided  and  cultivated.  Tliere  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  oak  and  ash  of  small  sixe  for  the 
use  of  the  mines  and  collieries.  Much  land  in  the  Riding 
is  fit  for  iUtle  el&e  liian  plaiUiiig  iin>  aud  larch,  and  wheia 
the  latter  wood  has  thriven  considerable  profit  has  been 
made  in  a  few^ears  by  well-managed  plantations. 

The  properties  and  fkrms  in  the  West  Riding  are  gene- 
rally smaller  than  in  the  other  Ridings,  and  there  are  more 
freeholders,  which  is  not  so  favourable  to  imiuoveraent.sas  if 
they  were  of  greater  extent,  and  held  on  lease  under  libentl 
lan^ionU.  The  small  freeholder  has  seldom  capital  to  lay 
out  on  his  land,  and,  having  no  rent  to  make  up,  is  satis- 
fied if  his  farm  feeds  him  and  his  iamiiy,  which  it  often 
does  but  seantily,  alter  very  hard  labour,  such  as  a  tenant 
holding  a  large  farm  would  disdain  to  submit  to. 

l*he  following  are  the  fairs  and  markets  iu  the  ^Vcst 
Riding: — Aberfonl,  last  Wednesday  in  Ajinl,  last  Wednes- 
day in  May,  last  Wedncstlay  in  October,  Wednesday  after 
St.  lAike's,  October  18;  Ad  walton,  January  26,  Februarj'  26, 
Thursday  in  Easter  week,  Thursday  fortnight  after  Easter* 
Thursday  month  after  Esster,  "Whit-Thursday,  and  every 
Thursday  fortnight  after  Michaelma.s  for  hurscs,  cattle, 
Site.;  Boroughbridpe,  April  "27,  July  22,  October  23  (horse* 
and  cattle  i  ;  Barnslev,  la-t  Wednesday  in  February  pre- 
ceding 28th,  if  28»h  IS  a  Wednesday  then  the  Wednesday 
before  May  12,  October  10 :  Bawtry,  Holy  Thursday,  Old 
Martinmas,  November  22 ;  Bingley,  January  25,  August  25, 
26,  27 ;  Bradford,  March  14,  15,  Jane  28,  29,  30,  cattle, 
December  20. 21, 22,  hogs;  Bentham,  June  24,  cattle  ;  Brad- 
field,  June  17,  Dec.  9,  swine;  Cawood,  May  12,  Dec.  19  ; 
Clapham,  St.  Matthew,  September  21 ;  Doncasler,  April 
5,  Augiisto,  November  26,  Monday  before  Old  Candiemas- 
day ;  Dewsbury.  Wednesday  before  May  12,  Wednesday 
October  10;  Oargrave.  December  11;  Gisbum,  Easter' 
Monday,  Monday  fortnight  after  Easter-Monday,  month 
ailer  Easfer,  and  Saturday  after  that;  Halifax.  June  24; 
Holinsworth,  May  24  ;  Ingleton,  November  17:  Keightley, 
May  s,  November  8;  Knarc-lmronrrh,  Wednesijay  alter 
January  24,  Wednesday  after  March  12,  May  0,  VVednes- 
day  after  August  12,  Rtonday  after  October  10,  December 
Lee  or  Lecgan,  Aueu'st  24,  September  17;  I>eeds, 
.July  10;  November  8;  Oiley,  August  1,  November  15; 
Penistone.  Thursday  before  February  2rt,  last  'nuir-tlay  in 
Marcli,  Tuesday  before  Old  May-day,  Thursday  alter 
Michaelmas-day  ;  Pontefract.  first  Saturday  in  December, 
fint  Saturday  afler  December  5^  Candlemas  fair,  fiitl 
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Batnniay  after  Pelwruary  13.  first  Saturday  after  Sf  ptember 
12,  Saturdays  before  Palm-Sunday,  Low-Sunday,  and 
IVimty-SuiKlay,  show  of  horses,  February  5;  Ripley, 
August  "25,  26,  27,  Thursday  aftt  r  January  "24.  Thursday 
after  March  21  ;  Ripon,  May  12.  13,  tiist  Thursday  in 
JUMi  Iloly  Thursday,  first  "Thursday  alter  AucuM  22, 
Nfmmber'aSl;  Rotheram,  Whit-Monday,  December  1; 
Scdberf^b.  March  20,  October  29;  Se!by,  Eai^tcr-Tuesday, 
June  22,  Ot  tobi'r  10  ;  St-ttle.  Tuesday  before  Palm-Sunday, 
Thursday  bclore  Good-Friday,  every  other  Friday  till 
Whit-Su'nday,  April  2(),  Aucrust  \H  to  21,  first  Tuesday 
after  October 27  ;  Sheffield,  Tuesday  alter  Tnnity-Sunday, 
November  '28  ;  Sherburn,  October  b' ;  Slaidburn,  February 
14,  April  15.  August  1,  October  20;  Snaith.  laat  Fridajr  in 
April,  August  10 ;  Thome,  first  Monday.  T^esdaj,  WedtiM- 
day  after  Julyll,  same  days  after  Ortober  11 ;  Topcliifo, 
July  17.  18  ;  Wakefield,  July  4  and  5,  November  11  and 
12  (if  orf  Sunday.  Saturday  before');  Wetlierby,  Holy 
Thursday,  August  5,  November  22  ;  Whitgilt,  July  12. 

Dipitioru,  Towns,  ^-c. — Yorkshire  is  divided  into  the 
East  Ridini;,  North  Riding,  and  West  Riding.  The  £aat 
Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of  Bacnow,  Dicker- 
ini,',  Harthill,  Holdemess,  Howdenshire,  and  Ousc  and 
Derwent.  The  North  Riding  divided  into  the  wapen- 
takes! of  Allertonshire,  Birdforth,  Bulmcr,  East  Gilttng, 
West  Gillin&  HaUikeld,  East  Han^,  West  Hang,  Pickering 
Lythe,  Rvnfade,  and  the  liberties  of  I^Angbaurgh  and 
Whitby  Strand.  The  West  Riding  is  divided  into  the 
wapentakes  of  Agbrigg.  Barkstone  Ash,  Claro.  Morley, 
Osgoldcross,  Skyjack,  StainchfF  iiiid  Ewcross.  Staiucross, 
Smffortb  apd  Tickhill,  and  the  liberty  of  Ripon.  The 
Jibeitjr  of  St.  Peter  of  York  (which  comprises  51  places 
Or  puts  of  plaeca  in  the  East  Ridiiu;*  42  in  the  North 
RkOnf.  25  in  the  West  Riding,  and  7  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty  of  York)  has,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  5  and  6  Wni. 
IV.,  cap.  76.  been  abolislied  for  all  civil  purposes,  ihougii 
its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remains  the  same.  The 
Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York  has  been  annexed  to  the 
West  Riding  as  a  wapentake;  thou);h  for  electonl  pur- 
poses it  is  knned  with  the  North  Riding.  The  mpen- 
fakes,  wM(»  are  similer  to  the  hundrecb  of  the  other 
ErpHsh  counties,  arc  dinded  into  parishes  nn  1  to  ra- 
ships.  llie  following  piaces  are  described  in  >cparate 
articles: — Bar^si.ky,  B.iwtry,  Bkvf.ui.kv.  Ilivf. r  i  y,  Bo- 
BOVOHasioom  and  Au>BOKouaB.  Biuu>fobd,  BftiouNOf 
Toif,  Dbwssctrv,  BoifCAsm,  HAiipax,  Huddeksfiblo. 
Hull,  Lzkds,  PoinWRACr,  Richmond,  Rikin,  Rothkr- 
HAM,  Sc-'^HBOROUGH,  Wakefiei.d,  WHrTBV,  and  YOUK. 
Tht  (  l;:  r  (owns  of  most  importance  an-  the  follo'.ving; :  — 

Abertord,  &  small  town  in  the  West  Riding,  hi  the  wa- 
pentake of  Skyrack  and  parish  of  Aberford,  185  miles  from 
London  and  15  miles  souUi-west  from  York.  The  town 
eonrfsts  chiefly  of  a  long  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Cock.  The  pari£  church  has  accommodntion  for 
about  600  persons.  The  living  is  h  vicara::e.  m  the  deanery 
of  the  f'l'y  and  Ainsty.  arftl  the  liiooesc  ol  York,  and  in  the 
gift  of  Onel  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
lOB/.  In  1833  there  were  three  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
was  a  national  school  eontftining  90  children,  partly  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment  of  101.  4  jfear  given  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  TTastings.  T^r  population  Of  toB  tOWBship  in 
1831  was  G44;  in  IS-il  it  \va«  782. 

Askem,  a  village  m  the  parish  of  Campsall,  of  .some 
celebrity  for  its  sulphureous  waters.  It  is  situated  in  the 
West  Riding,  wapentake  of  Osgoldcroas,  7  miles  north 
of  Doncaster  and  0  south  of  Pontefract.  Tliere  are 
two  good  hotels,  and  numerous  lodging-houses  fur  the  ac- 
commo<iation  of  visitors.  The  village  is  built  on  tlie  vd^e 
of  a  rocky  dechvity,  and  burden,  uu  au  exten^ve  plma 
which  spreads  extensively  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
geolo{^cal  and  the  natural  and  toporampliical  features  of 
fne  neighbourhood,  which  are  not  witmrat  interest,  are  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Lankester's  'Askcrn.'  The  earhcst  notice 
of  the  Askern  waters  occurs  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Short,  ])ub- 
lished  in  1734.  There  are  several  wells,  and  Dr.  l.anke.ster 
•nalyiicd  the  waters  of  ux  of  them.  The  smell  resembles 
tihfttof  the  rinsings  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  when  tsJwn  from 
the  spring  the  water  is  tui^  «idiQarkliog,but  aasnmesA 
milky  appemncaaftwatnnaingn short  time,  andadirhtfllm 
collects  on  its  surface  ;  if  allowed  to  stand  for  several  linurs, 
the  cioudiiicM  i  ncrcases,  and  a  precipitate,  which  is  com}K)sed 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  sulphur, 
fiilb  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Chemical  tests  indicate 


the  existence  of  aulpfaontted  hydrcwen,  or  hydro-culphunc 
acid  gas.  Tiie  temperafaue  is  not  higher  tMatbal  ot  the 
springs  in  the  nei^bourhood.   Drinaing  the  waters  and 

the  use  of  them  in  Imths  liave  been  very  efilcacious  id 
rheututitLi>m,  gout,  cutaiieuus  dinteaM^  iadigrektion,  jja.ii- 
lysis  or  palsy,  and  scrofula.  A  Bath-Charity  was 
blished  in  1K9S  for  enabling  poor  persons  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  ttie  waten.  Hie  number  of  «aa«s 
admitted  from  1832  to  1840  was  1094,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  were  for  rheumatism.  On  Uie  day  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  1.H41,  tliere  were  131  strangers  who 
had  come  for  the  bene&t  of  the  waters.  fncluduig 
stran^ere,  the  population  was  only  468.  The  only  plnoe  m 
wofship  is  » Wesieyan  Methodist  chapel ;  the  huitdtng  was 
intendM  to  be  used  by  dilforent  sects. 

Aski'igg  is  amarket-lown  nn  l  [  h'jielrj  in  the  p-n-h  of 
Aysgarth,  wapentake  of  West  iiani;.  and  liberty  oi  iiit.-h- 
mondsliire,  in  the  North  liiding.  It  is  .situated  in  Wensley- 
dalc,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  lire,  about  241  miles 
from  Ix>ndon,  55  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  17  or  IS 
miles  soutl)<west  of  Richmond.  The  church  is  ma  natkat 
edifice  dedicated  to  St,  Oswald,  and  Baines  tAyn  that  there 
is  an  asli-tret'  growing,'  out  of  the  roof  of  tlie  vestry.  The 
living  u>  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  Uiu  patronage  oi  the  vicar 
of  Aysgarth,  lormerly  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  deaneiy 
of  Catterick,  arcbdeaooniy  of  Richmond,  and  diocese 
of  Ripon.  with  a  gross  income  of  1 10/.   There  is  a  mar- 
ket on  Thursday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  11th,  12th,  and 
17th  of  May,  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  and  the  'JKtli  *x*d 
29th  of  October.    Askrigg  is  a  i)lace  of  trreat  antiquity, 
and  hid  a  population  of  737  in  1H31,  .and  7-7  in  1B4I  ;  but 
in  the  population  returns  of  ltt41  it  is  atated  that  the  town- 
ship of  Askrigg  includes  the  hamlets  of  Newbiggin.  Nappa, 
and  \V'oodhall,  while  the  cliapelry  coaipn^cs  A?kn::j 
H;unbrid<re.  and  Low  Abbotside,  anil  has  a  lottu  popnU- 
tion  of  UJOH.    In  llie  township  are  six  ainishouses  loi  poor 
widows,  founded  lu  1B07  by  L'hruitupher  Aiderson,  £mj., 
and  the  free  grammar-school  of  Yorebridge,  foundeii  m 
the  iorty-thito  year  of  EUsfbeth  by  Anthoi^  Season,  with 
an  endowment  <^  64/.  lOe.  per  annum.  This  is  a  polling- 
place  fo[  the  North  Ridinp.    Tlie  neitfhbourina:  raoorlaad 
country  is  exceedingly  pictuie&que,  aiid  contains  some  fine 
waterfalls,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  Millgiil  Force. 
Whitfield's  Force,  and,  fai  tlier  up  the  dale,  about  five 
miles  firom  Askrigg,  Hardrow  Force,  where  the  water  fiJk 
in  a  vast  sheet  a  vertical  height  of  99  feet,  and  then  rushes 
for  300  yards  along  a  rocky  chasm  or  ravine.    Dunne  tht 
hard  frost  of  1740-1  a  prodigious  icicle  was  formed  here, 
of  tlie  whole  height  of  the  fall.    Thpre  aie  leiid-ajuics  m 
the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  not  very  productive. 

Bedale  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  ciiieflT  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that  of  HaUikeld,  n 
the  lil^ei-tv  of  Rifhmondshiie,  and  tlie  North  Riding  of  the 
tauiily.  'I'lie  toun,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  aituateii 
in  a  nch  valley,  ui)on  the  .stream  called  Bedaie-beck,  which 
fiows  into  the  Swale,  about  '^4  miles  irom  I^ondoo,  ^ 
miles  noith-west  from  York,  6  miles  north-eaM  from 
Mtshsm,  and  about  2  miles  west  of  LcemingLane.  and 
the  surrounding^  country  is  extremely  fertile.  The  church, 
which  is  a  spacious  Gotliic  buildinir,  erected  in  the  rei^i 
of  iuiwaid  111.,  u  dedicated  to  Si.  Gregory  ;  and  the  pari^ 
which  comprises  the  townships  of  Aiskew,  Burrel-writfa- 
Cowling.  Crakehall,  Fiiby,  and  Langthorne,  the  town  of 
Bedale,  and  the  hamlet  Of  Rands-grange,  is  a  Netory,  for* 
roerly  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Richmond  and  dioros,  i  f 
Chester,  but  now  in  the  deanery  of  Catterick,  ar^^;. 
deaconry  of  Richmond,  and  diocei»e  of  Ripon,  with  a  gross 
income  of  about  2i  H)0/.  There  are  also  places  of  wocshtp 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Weslcyans,  ud  Other  di^ 
senters,  and  several  scliools,  some  of  whidt  are  mtOf  wop- 
ported  by  endowmei^  There  is  a  welMrttenM  nuoltet 
onTnesd:!\.  nr.  !  there  are  several  fairs,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  ii.iuci  Agriciil/ure.  The  poor  of  Bedale  are  pro- 
vided for  bv  numerous  bequests,  and  anmng  the  chanties 
in  the  pansh  are  an  hospital  for  sue  poor  men.  tounded  m 
1698  by  Peter  SamwMCS^  OJ).,  who  was  rector  of  the  partah ; 
SO  hoqiital  Sor  thne  poor  widows,  founded  br  Richard  aci 
Thomas  Young,  in  1607;  and  Chiiduim's  noepital  for  s 

master  and  six  asjed  lirelliren.  From  an  inscription  m  th* 
church  It  would  ap}K-ar  tiuit  there  Wiu»  lormetly  a  castk 
here,  built  by  Brian  Kitz-Alan.  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  l.,aQd  it  is  said  that  there  ansooM  i 
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of  it  in  the  nudemof  Bedala  Hall,  a  muwon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  tower  of  the  church,  which  is  very  strong, 
was  formerly  used  for  defence  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  township  of  Bedale  was  12GG  in  18,'il, 
end  1250  in  1841,  but  the  whole  parisli  contained,  at 
thon  ditce  respectively,  2707  and  2803  inhabitants.  The 
petty  liaiwH  far  the  division  of  East  Hang  are  held  at 
Bedale. 

Cave,  South,  80  called  to  distitiiruish  it  from  the  parish 
and  village  of  North  Cave,  whu  h  hfsa  little  to  tho  north- 
west of  it.  is  a  parish  and  small  market-town,  partly  in  tiie 
liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  in  the  rfunsley- 
Heacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Harthiil,  in  the  £a«t 
Ridiof^  about  175  miles  £tom  LondoUt  27  milee  aoath-east 
of-Yow,  and  about  8  miles  north  of  the  Hamber,  near  the 

western  foot  of  the  Wolds.    The  parish  is  extensive,  aiul 
comprises  the  townships  of  South  Cave,  BruoM] fleet,  and 
Faxneet,  with  an  aggregate  population  ol  120)  in  1831, 
and  1852  in  1841,  uicluding  316  strangers  attending  Uie 
cattle-fair  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  hvinr  is  a  dis> 
eharged  vicarage,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  peculiar  court 
of  South  Cave,  with  a  gross  income  of  I9W.   The  town 
contains  a  neat  ehurch,  built  in  IGOl,  an  i  dedicated  to 
All-Sair.ts,  several  places  of  worship  lor  ilis.senters,  and  a 
partially-endowed  national  school.    The  Hull  Banking 
Company  have  a  branch  there,  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
for  the  wapentake  of  Howdenshire.   A  market,  at  which 
much  corn  is  sold  for  distribution  by  the  Humber  and  its 
branches,  is  held  on  .Monday,  ami  there  is  a  fair  on  Trinity 
Monday.    T^Iear  the  town  is  a  mansion  called  Cave  (Jastle, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  General  Washing- 
ton, whose  great-grandfather  emigrated  thence  in  1G57. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  South  Cave  alone  was 
833  in  1831,  and  1288  in  tMi,  with  the  strangers  men- 
tioned above,  or  f>7'2  without  them. 

Ca'.vciixl,  a  Hiiiall  town  m  the  West  Riding,  in  tlie  wa- 
pentake of  Barkstone-Ash,  and  parish  of  Cawood,  182 
miles  north  by  west  from  London,  and  lU  miles  south  from 
Yoi'k.  The  town,  which  is  tolcnibly  well  built,  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  OwWi  over  which  there  is  a  ferry. 
There  is  a  numufacture  of  coane  bagging  for  hops  and 
naik,  b  it  lit'Ie  Tlie  church  has  aceonimodation  tor 

al)out  3.'i{>  pi  TM)!)!* :  Die  hviiiit  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  and  of  the  net  annual 
railue  of  118/.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1841  was 
1108.  The  archbishops  of  York  had  a  palace,  or  rather 
castle,  at  Cawood  asearly  as  the  lOth  century ;  the  hall  was 
built  by  Archbishop  Bennet.  and  the  gate,  which  is  the 
only  part  that  remains,  t)y  .Arclilii^hdp  Kemp.  Wulsey 
had  been  re.sidii)<;  here  tor  some  niontlis  when  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  treason  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. The  castle  was  demolish^  by  Older  of  parliameDt 
after  the  civil  war  between  Charles  i.  and  the  parliament 
Driffield  (Great),  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  situated 
partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  principally 
m  the  l'ainti)n-lkacoa  division  of  the  wapentake  ol"  Hart- 
hill,  in  the  East  l^din<j.  The  town  is  plea«intly situated 
•i  tlie  foot  of  the  Wolds,  near  u:u  ui  the  sources  of  the 
river  Hull,  about  193  miles  bom  London.  26  miles  east  by 
north  (W>m  York,  lU  miles  south-west  of  Bridlington,  ana 
17  or  18  miles  north  liy  west  of  Hull.  Tiic  ]iarish,  which 
contains,  besides  the  townsliip  of  Great  Diiftichl,  the  clia- 
p»-!iy  of  Little  Driffield,  and  the  townslup  of  Emswcll 
with  Kelleythorpc,  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  with  a  grosti  income  of  154/. ;  and  the  church, 
dedioated  to  All  Saints^  ia  an  antient  stmctuic,  with  a 
eomparatively  modem  steeple.  The  town  consists  dnely 
of  one  lont;  street,  parallel  with  a  clear  trout-stream, 
which,  bcluw  the  town,  is  enlarged  into  a  canal  Wic  com- 
munication with  Hull  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  chapels  for  Baptists,  In- 
dependents, Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  several 
Sunday  and  other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  and  a 
dispensary.  There  is  aJso  a  large  workhouse  for  the 
Dnttield  Union,  which  embraces  VA  parishes.  There  arc 
sev«  ral  luutK-h  banks  at  Dntfield,  and  manufactures  of 
cai •pet'*,  wooller,-;,  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on  upon 
a  limited  scale.  Agriculture  however  fbnns  the  cnief 
-support  of  the  town,  the  surrounding  (Usiriet  bein;^  a 
tertile  corn-country,  while  the  Driffield  Naviijation  affonls 
great  facilities  for  exportation.  The  niaikel  is  on  Thuni- 
day.  when  much  grain  is  sold;  and  fairs  are  held  at  Little 
Driffield  on  £asier-Monday,  Wltit-Monday,  the  asth  of 


Auffusf.  and  tiw  IMi  of  September.  little  Driffield ' 

the  ourial-place  of  a  celebrated  Northnnibrian  kin?  named 
AlchfKd  or  Alfred,  who  died  here  in  7U2  :  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  that  his  remains  were  diseovi  red  entire, 
and  re-interred,  in  1784;  but  Haines  shows  that  this  story 
is  incorrect,  the  search  made  at  that  time  being  entirely 
fruitless,  (ififtfory,  Directonu  and  Gazetteer  |Ae  CbiHWl^ 
of  York,  vol.  iL,  p.  194.)  The  nefphboorhoed  also  con- 
tains, at  the  hamlet  of  Danes  Tlill,  a  prrat.  mimber  of 
tumuli,  supposed  to  he  the  monunit  nts  ot  Danish  eiiiefs 
who  fell  in  some  emram nu-nt  near  the  town,  but  nothing 
authentic  is  known  coneerttintr  them.  They  are  popularlv 
called  the  '  Danes' Graves.'  The  chapelry  of  LMle  Drif* 
field  lies  west  of  Great  Driffield,  and  the  livins  ia  »  PMpe- 
tual  curacy  ennexed  to  the  latter.  The  ehorcli,  dedleawd 
to  St.  I'eter,  was  rebuilt  in  1R(>7  ;  and  there  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel.  The  population  ui  the  township  of  Great  Driffield 
was  2GG0  in  18:<1,  and  3223  m  1841,  includin?  G8  in- 
mates of  the  Union  workhouse ;  that  of  the  cbapelry 
of  little  Driffiekl,  92  in  the  former  and  154  in  the  Istier 
year ;  and  that  of  the  whole  parish  2854  and  3477  at  the 
same  periods.  Great  Driffield  is  a  polling-place  for  the 
Ea-st  Riding. 

Ea^ingwould  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Bulmer,  in  the  North  Riding,  al>out  20S  miles 
from  London,  13  miles  north  by  west  of  Vork,  and  11  milea 
east  bv  north  of  Boroughbrid^.  The  parish  oompfises  the 
chapelry  of  Raskelf,  and  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a 
gross  income  of  250/.,  in  the  patronatje  of  the  bisliop  oi 
Chester.  Easingwould  contains  places  of  worship  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists*  as  well  as  the  parish  ehurch,  which 
stands' on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  and  eornnmndi  m 
extensive  view  over  the  antient  ^ore^t  of  Galtres  and  the 
vale  of  .Mowbray.  There  arc  several  daily  schools,  two  of 
which  are  endowed  :  a  workhouse  for  the  EftsJiigAvoiild 
Union,  which  comprises  2D  parishes;  and  sevetul  branch 
banks.  It  is  a  plaee  of  little  importance,  and  the  sur- 
rounding distriets  am  not  veqr  urtile»  but  eoasidimbk 
quantities  Of  bacon  and  batter  are  sent  to  York,  and  tar' 
warded  thence  to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  5th  or  (Jth  ol  luly  and 
the  25tli  or  26th  of  September.  Some  chalybeate  springs 
rise  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  eoppiies  a  small 
bathing-house.  The  want  of  water-conmmnication  has 
been  a  disadvantage  to  this  town,  hut  is  now  poitiallv  sup> 
plied  by  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  whien  runs 
near  it.  The  population  of  the  township  was  1922  in  1831, 
and  2171  in  1841,  inc'nding  67  persons  in  the  Union 
workhouse  ;  that  of  the  whole  p«UOt  te  tht  SMM  ]r«ai% 

2381  and  2719  respectively. 
E0OB  Is  a  imall  — iteMiuwu  and  parish  m  the  cael 

division  of  Langbaurgh  Liberty,  in  the  North  Riding, 
about  7  miles  west  by  south  of  Whitby,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Eijton  l\Io<irs.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Hilda,  was  consecrated  in  I34U  by  the  bishop  of  Damas- 
cw;  tad  the  living  is  a  perpetod  evm^fWith  a  gross 
ineooM  of  33^,  in  the  patrainfe  of  tiia  arehfaishop  of 
York.  It  is  in  the  arebdeaeomy  of  Cleveland  and  dioeesa 
of  York.  Egfon  abo  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  a  public  school.  There  was  formerly  a  weekly  niarlcet 
oil  Tui-s(];i\,  but  thi.s  is  now  held  only  Irom  the  Tuesday 
before  I'alm-Sun'day  to  MitUummer;  ami  there  are  fain 
on  the  Tuesdays  before  February  15  and  May  11,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  on  the  Tuesday  before  November 
22.  A  cattle-market  is  aho  held  on  the  Tnesday  before 
Old  Michaelmas.  At  Egton  i.s  a  fine  spring,  called  Cold 
Keld  Well,  much  resorted  to  for  strciiirthening  weakly 
children.  The  parish,  which  contains  several  hamMi^ 
had  a  population  of  1071  in  1831,  and  1128  in  1841. 

Flamborough,  thoagh  formerly  a  plaee  of  some  im- 
portance, is  now  a  mere  fishing  village,  remarkable  only 
from  its  proximity  to  the  elevated  cliffs  and  liehthonse  of 
Flamb(irou^h  Head.  The  village  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  promontory  so  called,  and  is  most  generally  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  practice  in  early  times  of 
mounting  a  flaming  beacon  on  the  clifib.  It  was  fre- 
quently used  as  a  principal  station  by  the  Danw  doraig 
their  predatory  inroads,  and  vestiges  of  Danish  stnicturea 
remain  in  the  parish.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Os- 
wald, and  the  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archileaconry 
of  the  East  Riding  and  the  diocese  of  York,  has  a  gross 
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income  of  81/.  'I'lu-  vilbco  contains  Primitive  ami  Wi-,- 
leyan  Methodint  i  Inipt  ls,  asiJ  sevei-al  scliools.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  ptaulu  which  i«  situated  in  the  wapentake  of 
Dickering,  in  the  Eut  Riding,  was  97ft  in  1881,  and  1191 
in  1841. 

Criggleat^aek.  a  handsome  village,  formerly  a  market- 
town,  in  the  West  Ridini,',  wapentake  of  StiiiiiciifT  and 
Ewcrosi,  and  parish  of  Gt^gievivick,  i;i  le^s  tliaii  a  n^iic 
north-west  from  Settle,  on  the  west  bank  ot  tin-  river 
Ribble.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  with  >eeommodation  for  1000  persons:  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  about  80/.,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  and  the  new  diocese  of  Ripon. 
Giggleswiek  has  a  grammar-schoo!,  founded  by  F.dwaid 
V^I.,  May  26,  1553,  by  letters  patent.  'Ihe  pre^ut  iiicoipi 
is  about  1 1 50/.  In  1833  there  were  77  scholars,  who  w/  e 
til  educated  gratuitously :  acholBnara  Admissiiale  from  Jl 
pluees.  There  are  three  inuten,  two  for  the  elaasies  and 
one  for  mathematics.  There  are  six  scholarships  at  Christ 
Church,  CJambridfre,  for  students  lioin  this  school.  Areli- 
deacon  Puley  was  educated  liere  under  his  i'ather.  who  wa* 
head  master  for  nearly  fifty  years.  About  a  mile  north- 
west from  the  village  is  a  eurioui  ebbing  and  flowing  well. 
It  is  iomctimei  mute  dnr,  and  has  been  obierved  to  me 
about  twenty  indiee  in  nve  ninates.  The  flux  and  reflux 
is  very  irrog^ular.  and  the  cause  of  the  ])henom£nPTi  i  -  irTi- 
known,  but  haa  been  conjectured  to  arise  from  a  natural 
double  siphon.    The  water  is  clear,  cold,  and  wholesome. 

Gisburn,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Staincliffand  Ewcross,  and  parish  of  Gisburn, 
224  miles  from  London  and  56  miles  west  firom  York.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  ^ut  bank  of  the  river  Ribble. 
The  market  is  almost  if  not  quite  discontinued.  There  is 
uu  trade  carried  on.  The  church  h  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gUt  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  net  annual  vahie  of 
161/.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  807;  in  1841  it  ivas 
543. 

Goole,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Snaith,  in  the  West 
Riding,  wapentake  of  Osfjoldcross,  on  tlie  western  bank 
of  the  river  Ouse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Dutch  River  \\Uv 
channel  for  the  Don  made  by  Vermueden>,  and  10  miles 
above  the  j  unction  of  the  Ouse  with  the  Trent.  The  town- 
sbip  comprieea  9020  acres;,  and  in  1821  contained  71  in- 
habited houses  and  -IfiO  pei-sons  ;  23G  houses  and  1671  per- 
Mjiis  ill  1831;  and  413  uiiiabltcd  house-*  and  2S.")0  per?>ons 
in  1841,  including  3iJC)  in  baiges  and  other  vessels.  This 
rapid  increase  i&  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the 

rung  of  the  canal  from  Goole  to  Ferrj'bridge,  by  which 
nanu£acture»  of  Leed%  Halifax,  WakefieU,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  Riding  and  of  Lancashire  are  brought 
to  Goole  for  shipment;  and  next,  to  the  establishment  of 
Goole  aa  a  boiuiini:-|>ort  in  1H28.  Small  steam-boals  jil) 
on  the  canal  from  Goole  to  FerrybridLre.  Ve-vscls  arrive 
from  I.«ed8  in  twelve  hours,  and  from  Manchester  in  fifty- 
five.  With  these  advantages  and  its  favourable  position, 
(roole  promiaca  in  time  to  become  a  poet  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  perfectly  tafi»  for  vessels  drawing  from 

15  to  17  feet  water.  The  shiivJock  is  Gt)0  feel  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  with  IH  feet  depth  of  water,  atid  will  coiilaiu 
54  stpiare-rigged  ships,  with  quays  at  which  17  may  load 
or  unload  at  the  same  time,  llie  dock  for  country  vessels 
is  800  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  with  8  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  will  contain  200  vessels  averaging  50  or  60 
tons  each.  The  basin  or  entrance  harbour  is  'SO  feet  long 
by  200  wide,  with  9  feet  depth  of  water.  The  custom- 
house is  a  neat  building.  There  are  warehouses  for  the 
bonding  of  goods  and  merchandize  of  OTCiy  description  ; 
the  warehouse  ibr  the  bonding  of  foreign  fiain  contains 
5000  superficial  yards  of  flooring ;  and  Uiere  are  ponds  fbr 
the  reception  of  timber  under  bond  capable  of  receiving 
upwards  of  300  loads;  besides  an  extensive  range  of  deai- 
yarils.  Tiie  irross  duties  receivtd  at  the  custom-houise  in 
1839  amounted  to  7i>,0OQ/.,  and  in  184U  to  54,6'J4/.  The 
export  of  eual  coastways  in  1B42  vru»  158,000  tons :  a  con- 
sidemble  part  of  the  coal  shipped  is  brought  to  London. 
TTie  number  of  vessels  flvm  Goole  arriving  tn  the  port  of 
London  has  >rre.\11y  incieased  within  the  la.sf  two  years. 
The  vessels  beloni^mi,'  1o  (Joole  in  1S42  \vi.-re  203  under  .~j<) 
tons,  of  the  total  luivthen  of  S-)71  tons;  and  ITS  aho\e 
00  tons,  ut  the  total  buiUien  of  la,(>lO  tons ;  besides  four 
steamers,  averaging  rather  more  than  50  tons.  In  1841 
the  number  of  veMels  which  ssilcd  oosstways  fioro  the  port 


was -Z*^")."),  total  157,719  tons;  and  there  entered  the  port 
3.').'j7  vessels,  total  191,000  tons.  In  the  same  >  ear  3.3 
lintisli  and  21  tbreign  vessels,  total  48:18  tons,  entered 
Goole  from  foreign  ports ;  and  88  British  and  13  foreign, 
total  4671  tons,  sailed  for  fornen  Darts.  <hil|y  twoor  three 
vessels  entered  from  or  sailed  (or  the  colonies.  The  Inde- 
pendents and  Wesleyans  liave  places  of  worship.  In  IK-H 
the  erection  of  a  new  ciiurch  was  commenced.  In  lb33 
there  were  eight  daily  schoolSkOne  Of  iriliell  «igoy«d  an 
endowment  of  2U/.  a  year. 

Ooistporough,  Gisborough,  or  Guilsbrough,  a  market- 
town  and  parish  in  the  eastern  division  of  Langbaugh 
liberty,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  243  miles  from  London, 
4;")  miles  nearly  ii  i'.h  of  York,  in  the  vale  of  Cleve- 
land, and  about  5  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
archdeaeooiy  of  Clerelsad  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a 
'gross  ineome  of  721.:  the  ehuieh,dedie8ledtoSL  Nicholas, 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1791.  There  arc  also  two  Indepen- 
dent chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  spacious  street  running  east  and  west,  v,iih 
many  good  houses;  a  market-place,  erected  in  1821,  over 
which  is  the  town-hall,  where  pet^  sessions  ate  held  SnI- 
nightly;  a  free  gramm8r.school,  fimnded  in  1961  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Pursglove,  and  called  .Tesus  School;  alms- 
houses for  six  men  and  six  women,  on  the  ^amc  fouudatiua  , 
and  Providence  School,  established  by  subscription  in 
1790,  but  remodelled  in  1821,  when  school-rooms  were 
built  for  the  education  of  100  boys  and  100  eith  on  the 
national  ay^m.  There  are  also  several  Sunaay-scliools; 
a  branch  of  the  Darlington  Joint-Stock  Bank ;  and  a  woric- 
house  for  the  Guisboroup;li  Union,  which  comprises  twenty- 
seven  pari^es.  The  market,  which  is  well  attended,  is  held 
on  Tuesday  ;  and  theie  are  several  fairs  or  special  marketi>. 
moat  of  them  being  for  the  sale  of  wool.  At  Guisborough 
the  fint  alum-works  in  this  country  were  established,  during 
the  reign  of  Eli2abeth.  These  works,  which  were  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  have  long  been  discontinu?d.  and 
I  the  manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  \\'hitby.  In  tl:- 
I  \  ear  11211  a  priory  was  founded  here  bv  Robert  de  liru^ 
for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  tlhe  importance  of 
which,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  may  be  conceived  from 
the  assertion  of  a  manuscript  in  ttieCottonisn  library,  thst 
the  prior  kept  a  most  pompous  house.  '  insomuch  that  the 
towne,  consystinge  of  500  iiouseholders  had  no  lande,  but 
lived  all  in  the  abliey.'  Of  this  buUiiini:  a  veiy  >raall 
portion  remains,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  beau- 
tiful situation  of  Guisborough  led  Camden  to  observe  that 
it  resembled  Puteoli  in  Italy,  but  was  superior  to  it  in 
heslttiinos.  In  1822andneral  spring  was  dnoovered  near 
the  town,  which  has  fdlraeted  numerous  visitors.  The 
water  possesses  diurelu'  properties,  and  i«  much  resorte<i 
to  by  rheumatic,  scoibulic.  and  I'iiuius  putit-nlN.  The 
parish  contains  iliu  township  ot  Guisboroutrh.  with  a  popo- 
lation,  in  1831,  of  1088,  and  in  1841  of  177C  persona,  in- 
cluding 35  in  the  Union  workhouse ;  and  also  the  town- 
ships of  Dale  Common,  Hutton  I.ocrea,  PinchinKth<»pe. 
and  Fo<  ketts,  making  the  total  population  2210  tn  1891, 
and  201.'>  in  1841. 

Hanrowgate,  in  the  West  Riding  and  wapentake  of  Claro^ 
consists  of  two  adjoining  villages.  High  Harrowgrate,  in 
the  pari^  of  Knaresborough.  aid  Low  Harrowgat*;,  in  the 
parish  of  Pannal.  The  distance  from  London  is  204  miles. 
'2i  miles  west  by  south  from  Knarest)oruugh,  and  20  mi}e» 
west  by  north  from  York.  Ilarrowgate  iias  l.eci.me 
popular  within  the  last  century  in  consequence  of  tlie  n-- 
putation  of  its  medicinal  springs,  and  is  now  one  of  thi; 

Jrincipal  watering-pluses  of  the  nortb  of  England.  St. 
ohn*s  Chapel,  in  nigh  Harrowgate,  wss  bmlt  l>v  sub- 
scription in  17''^-  The  Us  ing  is  a  perpctua!  rtuacy ,  Hi  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  ol  Kiiareiborousli,  and  of  the  a'-i.'.ua' 
value  of  'Ml.  It  was  formerly  in  'he  diocese  of  t.'he-'er. 
but  in  now  in  the  deanery  of  Borougiibndge,  archdea- 
conry of  Richmond,  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  St.  Mary's 
church,  in  Low  Harrowgate,  is  a  nest  Gothic  structure, 
which  was  opened  in  1834.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  urift  of  the  vicar  of  Pannal,  and  of  the  avt  i- 
,  aire  aiinni.l  value  of  iH)/.  Tlie  Methodists,  Independent-' 
,  and  other  ela-sjes  of  dissenters  have  places  of  W  ()i..hip. 
There  is  a  theatre,  and  there  are  promenade-rooms,  new>- 
roooM,  failliard-rooms,  and  ball-rooms.  Hotels  and  lu«br- 
ings  are  abundant,  some  of  them  in  a  superior  alyle  d 
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«l«ginoe.  The  population  of  High  Hamnvgite,  in  1B41, 
w«i  3372.  inehidin^  72  peraow  in  Hatrowftfate  twoiMiouse ; 

the  population  in  I-ow  Harrowgate,  including  the  hamlet 

01  iJockwitli  and  (30  persons  in  the  Harrowgate  Bath  Hos- 
pital, was  1413;  total  47H5. 

The  mineral  springs  are  of  different  qualities,  sulphur- 
OOB.  chalybeate,  and  saline-aperient.  The  sulphur  well  is 
in  Um  Hanownte,  and  is  at  all  times  sufficiently  abun- 
dut  not  onlj  for  those  on  the  spot,  but  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  bottles  of  it,  which  is  very  considerable.  The 
Crescent  Well,  in  Low  Harrowgate,  is  also  a  sulphur 
spring,  but  of  somewhat  weaker  (juality  than  the  sulphur 
well.  The  Cheltenham  Water,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  saline- 
aperient  spring.  The  Old  Spa,  the  Tewit  Well,  and 
the  New  Chalybeate  WeU»  are  all  chalybeate  iprings  at 
High  Harrowgate. 

Hawt^,  a  market-town  and  chapelr^'  in  the  parisli  of 
Aysijarth.  wapentake  of  Hang  West,  liberty  of  Richmond- 
!.hirc,  in  the  North  Riding,  is  situated  near  the  south  bank 
ot  the  nver  Ure.  at  the  head  of  Wensley-dale,  about  246 
miles  from  London.  50  miles  north-west  by  west  of  York, 
and  6  milea  weit  of  Askrigg.  The  houses  are  generally 
bnilt  of  stone,  which  gives  the  town  a  verj-  neat  appear- 
ance. Tlie  chapel-of-easc  is  a  plain  edifice,  and  there  are 
alw  places  of  worship  for  the  JSociety  of  Friends  and  the 
Sandemaiiians ;  several  schools,  one  of  which  W  built 
ind  partially  endowed  by  aubicriptioo,  and  a  veiy  good 
mbiicription  library.  The  living  i*  a  perpetual  curacy, 
nth  a  gtoas  income  of  130/..  now  in  the  deanery  of  Cat 
»riclc  and  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  in  the  new  diocese 
)f  Kipon,  but  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There 
u-e  two  brancli  banks,  and  small  manufactures  of  hosiery 
uid  some  other  kinds  of  woollen  gOOda.  The  weekly 
narket  is  on  Tneadur»  and  there  are  faif»  on  Whit- 
hieaday  and  the  28th  of  September.  Hie  neigh- 
louring  high  land*  supjjly  cnal  and  lime,  and  contain 
ead-mines,  which  are  worked,  but  are  nolvery  productive. 
^;  a  short  di-stance  from  the  town  Is  a  magnificent  cascuie. 
died  Hardraw  Scar  or  Force,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  of 

02  feet.  The  population  of  the  diapeny  of  Hhwea  was 
CoSin  1831,  and  1611  in  1841. 

Hedon,  Hcadon,  or  Heydon,  is  a  borough,  market-town, 

nd  parish,  in  the  middle  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
lokiernesiS  and  liberties  of  Hedon  and  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
^ait  Ridinz,  about  179  miles  from  London,  .")  or  6  miles 
art  of  Hull,  in  the  promontory  of  Holdemew.  It  is  a 
ery  short  distance  from  the  Humber.  with  which  it  is 
oanected  by  a  creek  formerly  navigable ;  but  though  it 
aa  once  a  port  of  eonstderable  importance,  it  has  declined 
•th  the  growth  of  Hull,  and  is  now  chiefly  dependent 
pan  the  agriculture  ul  tiie  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
strict  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A  charter  was  pranted 
'  tJie  burgesses  of  Hedon  by  Athelstan,  and  it  sub- 
■qucntly  received  several  others  down  to  the  first  year  of 
unci  il.  The  income  of  the  borough,  in  1834,  waa 
yi.  S».  and  at  that  time,  althongh  a  borough  conrt 
'  quiirter-se^isions  was  still  held  as  a  matter  of  lorm.  the 
iniinal  jurisdiction  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  munthiy 
Ijouriiinenl  of  the  quarter-sessions  served  the  purpose  of 
My  sessions.  A  court  for  the  recoveiy  of  small  debts  is 
Id  here  for  the  wapentake  of  Holdemoa.  The  borough 
at  lent  members  to  parliament  in  the  23rd  of  PIdwai  d  I . 
it  aubeeouently  ceased  to  do  so  -mtil  the  accession  ot 
Iward  VI.,  from  which  time  it  continued  to  return  two 
Jnibers  until  disfranchised  by  Reform  Act.  The 
ing  IS  a  perpetual  curac\ ,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Pres- 
1,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  liiding  and  dioceee  of 
)ck,^  and  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  archbUhop,  with  a 
>ss  income  oi49i.  According  to  Camden,  there  w  ere  for- 
'rly  three  churches  here,  although  only  one  remained 
bis  time,  whieh  still  exists,  and  is  a  spacious 
ifice.  Thti  town  also  contains  places  of  wuii»hip  for 
■man  Catholics  and  for  Independents  and  other  dis- 
tters,  and  several  achools.  There  are  also  some  almshouses 
i  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  A  great  part  of  the 
vn  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  lO.^C.  and  rebuilt  in  a  superior 
inner.  Jt  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  with  a  market- 
ice  in  the  centre,  and  a  small  town-hull.  The  Hoklcr- 
w  Agricultural  Society  liold  tiieir  meeting*  here,  and 
fe  a  valuable  librar) .  The  oixiinary  market  is  held  on 
urday.  and  since  1780  fortnightly  markets  for  cattle 
1  aheep  have  been  held  on  alternate  Mondaya  between 
rovetide  and  Midsummer;  in  addition  to  whieh  there 


,  I  are  several  conaidembleikink  The  old  creek  having  hccomo 
;  j  choked  up,  an  artiftcial  canal,  loitable  for  small  boats,  was 

I  I  formed  from  near  Hedon  to  the  Humber,  under  an  Act 

-  of  1  /  /  4  :  and  this  has  been  very  useful  to  the  town,  which 
had  a  population  of  lOHt)  in  1S31,  and  9!)8  in  1841.  At 

-  Newton,  near  this  tovm,  was  formerly  a  small  hospital  tbt 
i   lepers,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  revenue  ot 

-  which  at  the  dissolution  was  131.  I5t.  lOd. 
Hdmsley,  or  Helnialey  Blaek-Moor,  a  market-town  and 

!    parish  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  in  the  North  Riding, 

-  about  21 H  miles  from  Tendon,  22  miles  north  of  York,  and 
a  miles  west  by  «)uth  of  Kirkby  Moorside.    It  is  situated 

•  upon  a  gentle  eminence  sloping  towards  the  river  Rye,  and 
I  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  a  place  noted 
:  for  stately  elms*  bwMath  which  it  is  said  that  the  Druids 

perfonneaAeirmvstie rites ;  and  from  the  dark  heathy  moor- 

*  lands  in  the  parisli.  Tlie  parish  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sivp  in  England,  comprising  29,020  acres,  and  niciiuiuring 
IG  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  comprises  the  townsliips 
of  Helnisley.  Haram,  I..askill-Pa.sture,  Pockley,  Rivalx  Or 
Hicvaulx,  and  Sproxton,  and  the  chapelry  of  Biladale- 
Midoable,  which  includes  that  of  Bilsdale-Birkham;  and  it 
tiad  an  aggregate  population,  in  IR3I,  of  3411  person^  and 
in  1B41  f)f  :i47.i.  The  livintr  is  n  discharged  vicarasre,  with 
the  curacies  of  Haiam  ami  Puckley,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland  and  dioce»e  of  York,  vrith  a  gross  income  of 
315/.  Tlie  town  is  neatly  built,  most  of  the  bouses  being 
of  stone  and  slated;  and  the  church,  whieh  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  handsome  old  building-,  with  an 
early  hexagonal  font.  There  are  also  some  dissenting 
places  of  worship  and  several  scIiooLh.  The  town  contains 
two  branch  banks,  has  a  market  ou  Satui-day,  and  several 
fairs.  Tlie  manufacture  of  linen  yam,  spun  on  the  hand- 
wheel  from  the  distaff,  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  n 
conttderable  extent;  but  the  introduction  of  maehineiy  in 
other  places  has  destroyed  this  branch  of  industr)',  and  Icit 
the  town  almost  wholly  dependent  u[)on  atrriuulturc.  The 
population  of  tin  t ,  i-hip  of  Helmsley  was  MS.'i  in  1831,  * 
and  14t)»  in  lH4l.  including  17  inmates  of  the  Union 
ivorkhouse.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  which  emtuacca  48  parishes.  Helmsley  was  for  a 
considemble  time  the  le^ence  of  the  profligate  duke  of 
Buckingham,  after  he  retired  from  the  court  of  Charles  11. 
in  a  state  of  indigence.  The  neitrhbourliood  contains  many 
interesting  natural  objects  and  antient  remains.  .Anionij  the 
former  are  coal-mines,  and  a  rivulet, called  the  Boro'  Beck, 
which  supplies  the  inhabitanta  with  water,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  town  has  a  subterraneous  Gouraa  of  about  four 
mtles.  Of  the  latter  the  principal  is  Helmsley  Ckstle,  built 

liy  the  Ross  family,  to  whom  the  town  belonged  in  the 
time  of  Edwai-d  Land  11.  It  w,as  held  lor  Charles  I.  m 
1G44,  and  besieged  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  it  at  length  sur- 
rendered ;  and  it  was  subsequently  dismantled  by  order  of 
parliament,  Rievaulx  Abbey,  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town,  and  Byland  Abbey,  about  four  miles  to  the 
south-west  at  the  entrance  to  tne  vale  of  York,  are  aHo 
interesting  ruins ;  and  in  the  immediate  nei<rhbourhocKi  i* 
the  beautiful  mansion  of  Duncomlie  Park,  the  gruuitds  uf 
which  present  the  most  charming  scenery.  The  mansion- 
house  itself  waa  completed  in  171H,  from  a  design  bv  Van- 
brugh.  There  are  chaj)els-af-ease  in  the  townsliips  of 
Haram  and  Pockley.  Helmsley-Blackmobr  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  much  smaller  parishes  of  Gate- 
Heimsley  and  Upper  Helmsley,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Ilulmer,  much  nearer  to  the  city  of  York. 

Hornsea  is  a  parish  and  market-town  on  the  east  cov>t 
of  the  county,  south  of  Bridlington  Bay  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
northern  divii^on  of  the  wapmtake  of  Holdemess,  in  the 
East  Riding,  and  is  about  187  miles  from  Ixindon  and  36 
miles  east  of  York.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  foi  - 
merly  ten  miles  inland,  but  the  encroachments  of  the  si  a 
have  brought  the  coast  withm  about  liaJf  a  mile  at  the 
present  time,  »!u!  have  utterly  destroyed  the  village  of 
ilornsea  Beck.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  8l. 
Nicholas,  is  a  spacious  building,  and  had  formerly  a  spire, 
which  formed  a  noted  landmark,  but  it  was  long  unce 
blown  down,  and  has  not  been  restored.  The  town 
contains  also  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is 
a  vicaiage  with  the  rectory  of  Long  Reston,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  the  East  Riding,  and  the  diocese  of  York,  with 
a  gi-osti  income  of  4U0/.  There  arc  several  schools  and  be* 
nefactions  for  the  poor.  The  niurket-day  is  Monday,  but 
the  market  has  long  fallen  almost  entirely  into  diawe,  «r«d 
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there  are  two  annual  fain ;  and  annual  neM  an  held  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  %  fiat  chalybeate 
apring:,  and  good  accommodmtJOd  for  aeaAsa&ing,  and  is 

cniL'fly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  place  of  considerable  resort 
during  the  season.  In  the  immwiiate  neighbourhood  is  Itic 
lake  called  Hornsea  Mere,  which  covers  about  4:36 
aeiei«  contains  some  picturesque  islands,  and  affordii  an 
abundant  supply  of  fine  fish.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  is  called  Horase^irith-BunoQ,  was  780  in 
1831.  and  1006  in  1841. 

Howden  is  a  market-town  and  parisii  in  the  wapentake 
aud  liberty  of  Howdenshirc,  in  the  East  Ritiinc:.  about  ]7"» 
miles  from  London.  20  miles  south-ea--t  Ironi  York,  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  south  ot  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railwajr.  Tlie  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  com- 

6 rises  the  townships  of  Howdcn,  Asselby,  Balkholme, 
clby,  Cotness,  Kilpin,  Knedlington,  Metham,  Saltmar^ 
Skelton,  Tliorpe.  York  fleet,  and  tlie  chapelries  of  Barniby- 
on-the-Manhand  Laxtoo,  havinf(  an  aggregate  population 
of  4531  in  1831,  and  4830  in  1841.  The  living  is  a  vi- 
eaiago.  in  the  arehdeaeowy  of  the  East  Kidin^,  and  dio- 
eeaeofYork;  groM  inoome  163/.  The  church  m  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  wis  formerly  collegiate,  but  the  e.stablish- 
roent  was  dissoivtd  m  tlie  tiist  year  of  Edward  VL,  after 
which  lime  the  church  fell  into  decay.  A  portion  of  it  is 
maintained  as  the  parish  church,  but  the  remainder  forms  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  ruin,  whichhaaaveiy  loftjrand  well 
proportioned  tower.  The  structure  was  origiuUy  craciform, 
and  ia  said  to  vie  with  any  building  of  the  kimiin  England 
for  beauty  of  arcliitecture.  The  chapter-house,  which  is 
octagonal,  and  contains  3<)  canopied  seats,  is  particularly 
celebrated  a«  a  fine  pici  e  of  ])omted  archittcUue.  It  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire,  which  lell  in 
lifO.  The  town  also  contains  the  rains  of  an  antient 
))a1ace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  erected  by  Walter  Skirlaw.  who  was  bishop 
about  the  year  13U0,  and  who  built  part  of  the  church.  The 
town  contains  neat  chapels  for  the  Independents,  We!»- 
leynji  Mithodi^ts,  and  Simdcmanians ;  and  several  schools 
and  charities.  The  houses  generally  are  of  mean  appear- 
ance, but  the  town  has  improved  greatly  of  late  years,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  A  large  bmldin*,',  called  the  Moot- 
hall,  which  formerly  stood  in  tlie  market-place,  was  re- 
moved in  182'2.  The  town  cotitains  tliree  t)ranch  banks, 
has  a  court  iur  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  occasional 
courts-leet  and  courts-baron :  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 

Slaoea  for  the  East  Riding.  Tint  weekly  market  is  on  Satur- 
ay,  and  there  are  several  Mrs,  by  far  the  most  important 
beinjj  a  jjreat  horso-lair,  which  generally  fa.sts  a  fortniijht 
before  October  2,  wliich  IS  tlie  principal  day.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  rrreatot  horse-fair  in  KiiL-land,  and  it  is  sud  that 
recently  more  horses  have  been  exhibited  here  thajj  at  any 
other  fair  in  the  world.  The  dealings  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  England,  but  nmoy  foreigners  attend,  and  con- 
tinental princes  fretjuentlv  commission  dealen  to  purchase 
larije  r.uinbei-^  of  horses  here.  With  tliis  c\ct  p'>ion,  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Howden  present  no  n  inurii.iblt'  fea- 
ture. It  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  Ouse,  where  tliere  is  a 
ferry  and  a  small  harbour  for  boats,  to  accommodate  the 
town.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Bowden  was 
2130  in  1831,  and  2332  in  1841. 

Hunmanby  is  a  parish,  township,  and  formerly  a  market- 
town,  in  ihi-  wapcniiike  of  Dickering,  near  the  sea-coast 
and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Kast  Riding,  in  the  \ alloy 
which  lies  north  of  the  Wolds.  It  lies  about  207  miles 
from  London,  35  miles  north*  east  of  York,  and  34  miles 
south-east  of  Scarborough,  two  or  three  nilea  from  the 
coast  at  Filey  Bay.  Tlie  living  is  a  vicaniffc  with  the 
curacy  of  Foidon,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Kast  Riding 
and  the  diocese  of  York,  with  a  Lrru.-s  income  of  ^iTHJ/.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  contains  a  handsome 
monument  of  the  Osbaldeston  fkuSf,  tO  whom  most  of  the 
township  beloDgi^  and  who  ham  a  mansion  there.  The 
town  contains  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  several 
school.^  two  public  libraries,  a!inshon>es  (or  six  \Mdows, 
and  a  brancii  of  the  Yorkshire  district  bank.  It  is  well 
built,  and  Very  pliasTtit'y  situated  in  a  fertile  district.  (Jn 
the  Castle  Htil  mu}  be  traced  some  remains  ot  an  antient 
fortress.  The  town  formerly  had  a  market  on  Tuesday, 
but  it  has  long  been  discontinued,  though  a  monthly  cattle- 
market,  and  Mrs  on  the  eth  of  May  and  the  2mh  of 
October,  are  still  held.  The  iiopidafion  was  1(179  in  1831 ; 
and  in  1841,  tugetlier  with  the  chapelry  of  t'ordon,  which 


..1 


was  previously  included  in  the  returns  of  another  paiisli|< 
but  which  contained  only  63  inhabitants^  1337* 
Keighley,  a  ewtaiderahle  market-town,  in  tite  Weil 

Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Slainchff  and  Ewcross,  .i  1 
pariah  of  Kei[;hley.  206  miles  nortli-norlh-wenl  f;.,:a 
London,  and  Ai)  miles  wert  by  south  from  York,  The  Umt 
is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  junction  of  two  smail 
streams  which  fall  into  the  river  Aire  about  three-quArtef* 
of  a  mile  to  the  norlh-eaM,  and  a^wut  a  quarter  ot  a  milt 
farther  to  the  north-east  is  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  in  Bri-nerjl 
tolerably  well-built.  Ttie  pari^  church,  which  was  rebudt  I 
in  1805,  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  an  octagon  tower' 
containing  e^ht  flne-toned  bells  and  a  clock  of  b«sottf4 
wotkmandiip  by  Prior  of  NestfieM;  the  dntiefa  ha*  aba 
a  powerful  orran.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of 
the  duke  of  Drvonshire,  and  of  the  net  annual  vaJue  of 
:15S/.  It  n  s  ,v  in  the  deanery  and  archdeaconry  of  t.'rav.  i. 
Ill  the  diocese  of  Ripon.  There  are  three  utlier  epi»cv|^ 
churches.  There  are  14  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
different  classes  of  dissenters.  Of  the  seboola»  which 
are  numerous,  one  is  a  flree  grammar^chool,  founded  is 
171G:  a  Mi '■fmucs*  Institute  wa^  e>tabli!*hed  about  1S2S. 
The  worsted  inaiuilacture  in  the  cliief  trade  ul  liit*  p*a.e<, 
but  cotton  good.s  are  also  manufactured  to  sotne  extent. 
The  Keighley  Union  workhouse  in  1841  contained  -W 
persons.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Keighley  in  1!>41 
was  9255;  the  popuUtion  in  1341  was  13;I78;  is  1831 
it  was  11,176. 

Kirklj\'-Moorside,  or  Kirby-Moorside,  is  a  parish  a/xl  | 
market-lo»n  in  the  wapentake  of  RyeUale.  in  the  Nortb 
Riding,  about  224  miles  Irom  London,  25  miles  north  by 
east  of  York,  Q  miles  east  by  north  of  Helmsler,  and  i 
miles  west  by  north  of  Pickering.  It  is  a  small  and  n- 
regularly  built  town,  on  the  tmnksof  tlic  river  Dove,  and 
surrounded  by  steep  hills.  The  parish  is  extensive,  co«h 
pricing  the  townships  of  K  irkby-  Moorsidi ,  Hmn.vi.ile  Eas;- 
side),  Fadmorc,  Fartidale  vl^iw-quaitcr j.  and  Giilimo'i^ 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  23'24  in  1831  (without  i»- 
cludiog  Bransdaie  East-side),  and  3753  in  1841.  TU 
living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  with  the  enraeies  et 
I  Cock.in  and  Gillinioor,  in  llie  archdeaconry  of  Clevelatd 
]  and  diocese  of  York,  wiili  ;i  gros^s  income  of  4.'iG/.  Tw 
church  is  dedu  !ted  to  .All  Saints;  and  the  Independent*. 
Wesleyans,  and  Society  of  Friends,  have  meeiing-bouMi. 
There  are  several  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  thr^ 
branch  banks :  and  the  town  liaa  a  nmrint  on  Wcdaesdap^ 
and  dun  on  wlint>Wedne«day  and  September  Ifl.  Nfsr 
(he  town  are  ipiairics.  coal-mines,  and  several  cnrn-milk 
aiid  in  the  town  much  mall  !utd  some  iineu  goods  art 
made.  Tlie  manor  formerly  l>eionged  to  the  carlf  n 
Westmoreland,  who  forieited  it  to  the  crown  in  the  reiga 
of  Elizabeth.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  bvonrite  d 
■Tames  I.,  is  said  to  have  begged  it  of  that  king  ns  an  sp. 
pendai>e  to  Helmsiey.  which  he  had  obtained  by  mamair^ 
and  liei  e,  it  is  supposed  in  an  old  lioust-  si  ill  remainini:  i.-. 
the  market-place,  his  dissolute  sun  breathed  his  last.  IL* 
burial  is  entered  in  the  parish  register,  but  it  is  not  knows 
where  his  remaios  were  deposited.  The  popahuioa  ot  the 
township  of  Kirkby-Mooraide  was  1808  in  1881,  aad  IflOt 
in  IS-ll. 

K'naresborough,  a  mtuket-town  and  parliamentary  bo- 
roni:h,  in  the  West  Kidinc  m  the  wapentake  of  (  "laro  and 
i>iiri»h  of  knarc»boMM;f;h,  21X)  ujilcs  norlh-uortti-west  I'ron 
London,  and  19  nn!<  -  west  by  north  from  York.  The  town 
is  situated  on  tiie  side  of  a  rocl^  bill,  on  the  north-eeit 
bank  of  the  tiver  Nidd,  aerosa  which  there  are  two  hridgca 
one  at  each  end  of  (lie  town.  Most  of  the  house?  ar-  of 
stone,  and  tlie  town  irem  rally  is  well  built,  and  well  !ii:i»!c<i 
with  eras.  I'he  market-place  is  lar|:e.  and  th.^  niariet, 
winch  IS  on  Wednesday,  is  well  attended,  particularly  the 
corn-market.  About  midway  between  the  two  bridges  aie 
the  ruina  of  Knaresborough  castle,  on  a  rockv  eminetw*. 
It  was  originally  built  by  Scrlo  de  Burgh,  wTio  came  Is 
England  with  \^'illiam  the  roncjueror,  arui  wics  a  plact? 
great  strength  tiii  it  was  disinantk-d  lu  lt>48  by  order  oi  ttit 
parliament.  Little  of  the  ruins  remain,  the 
been  used  for  building  houses  in  the  town. 

The  parisii  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist* 
antient,  and  has  sittings  for  12tX).   The  living  is  a  vicara^ 

formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  deane  « 

*  •  ■     •  .... 


of  Boroittrhhndt;e,  archdeaeoiii)  t>f  Ru  hmond.  a:iii 

of  Kipon,  in  the  gUt  of  a  prebendary  of  York  cathedral,  a 
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of  the  net  annual  value  of  393/.  There  is  also  a  chapel 

belonging  to  the  established  church  which  has  aiUing:s  for 
20O.  The  Mt'thodistAiIndnpendents,  and  Roman  Catholica 
have        I  -  1,:  worship,  witli  siltiiiiis  for  about  2000. 

In  lHii.i  there  were  16  daily  iichoaU  in  Knaresborough, 
one  of  -vvhiih,  containiDg  30  scbolwaof  both  sexe»,  was 
npported  by  eDdowment.  There  were  alao  3  dav  and 
bowdiiig  nnools,  1  day  and  Sunday  national  aehaoii  and 
t  Sunday-fichools.  one  of  wludi  vai  aappoited  by  the 
established  church. 

The  chief  manufacture  is  linen,  which  ha-s  lonu;  been 
established  at  Knaresburough,  and  a  large  capital  in  in- 
vested in  mills,  machinery,  and  warehouaee.  The  riwr 
Ntdd  18  deep  and  rapid,  and  aft'ofda  water-powert  of  which 
considenible  oae  ii  auide  tt  preeent»  and  wfakh  might  be 
applied  to  a  much  gnater  extent  if  the  increaae  of  trade 
shoitkl  require  it. 

Knwesboiouch  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
since  I  Wary,  1553.  The  right  ol  election  was  originally 
in  84  burgae;e  tenements,  which  were  nearly  all  purchased 
by  the  earl  of  Burling^ton,  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was 
the  possessor  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act,  under 
which  Knaresl)oroii<:!i  still  returns  two  member>*.  'Hie 
|>ai  liamentary  boroujfh  comprises  the  township  of  Knares- 
lio rough  and'part  of  the  township  of  Scriven-cum-Tenter- 
ffate.  ^  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1841  was  9382. 
Tile  miniber  of^ eleolon  on  tlM  regieter  in  18354  was  282 ; 
in  ir;)D-40  the  number was  240,  of  whom  28$  were  W. 
huuschnldere. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  KnaresborouRh  in  1R21 
was  5283;  m  1831  it  was  5296;  in  1841  it  was  4678  (2232 
iniiles,  and  24M  females),  including  87  pevMHtt  in  Knam< 
borough  workhouse  and  17  in  three  priaona, 

Abont  half  a  ndle  down  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a 
pnory  for  friars  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was 
I'.inndfd  by  Richard  Plantatfcnet,  brother  oi"  Henry  III. 
ThtTc  are  ^.ome  curious  dwellings  cxcaviited  in  the  loek, 
aod  also  St.  Robert's  Thapel.  which  is  said  to  have  been 
ftwmed  in  the  thirteenth  eeiifury  by  a  hermit,  son  of  the 
mayor  of  York,  and  St.  Robert's  Cave,  whic^  is  supposed 
to  nave  been  his  readence.  "nils  cave  has  been  m»ae  no- 
ttJinous  t'V  the  sint^iilar  circumstances  of  the  murder  com- 
mitted there  ia  1744  by  Eugene  Aram,  who  was  not  delected 
till  175B.  On  the  noiih-west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  is  a  curious  petrifpng  spring,  called  the 
Dropping  Well.  According  to  tralfilion  Mother  Shipton 
was  bom  near  this  well.  An  extraordinary  native  of  Knares- 
borou^h,  John  Metcaif,  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knarcsbo- 
rouirh,  died  there  in  1810,  at  the  asje  of  ;)3.  He  lo>t  his 
xitrlit  at  the  age  of  four  yeans,  and  in  different  j)arts  of  his 
liU  '.  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  musician,  a  earner,  a  guide, 
MMul  ft  psqjeetor  and  constructor  of  roads. 

There  are  some  medicinal  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 

K  nare.-<borough.  which  were  once  much  resorted  to,  but 
LiifV  have  since  been  almost  deserted  for  those  of  Harrow- 
^t«'  and  ScBrborniitrh. 

I^-ybovun,  Leyburn,  or  Leybum-Lounds,  is  a  small 
nri  arket-town  in  the  parish  of  Wensley,  wapentake  of  Hang 
West,  liberty  of  Rionmondshire,  and  the  North  Riding  of 
the  county,  about  229  miles  from  T^ondon,  98  miles  noirth- 
.\  I'st  tiom  York,  3  miles  north  of  Middleham,  and  8  miles 
»outh  ol  Richmond.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  spacious  ob- 
[<Utf!  square  of  well-built  houses,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
DMrket  is  held  ever^*  Friday,  where  a  considerable  quantity 
yt  com  is  sold.  It  has  also  fairs  on  the  second  Fnday  in 
F*et^niar)'.  May,  October,  and  December,  when  many  cattle 
irt-  di.sposed  of.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
)it-ture  r  '  lenery,  and  ha-s  places  of  wori^hip  for  Iiide- 
>endenlh,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roinan  Catholics, 
Several  schools,  a' branch  bank,  and  a  public  library.  The 
.■  i  cinity  cootainsmioesaad  qiiaiiifls,vriuch  supply  lead. coal, 
irid  lifne.  Ttt  the  neighbonmood  are  the  remains  of  Bolton 
tntl  Middleham  cii-stles,  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Jervavix  and 
'overham,  and  tlie  mansion  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
[-tolton  11  1. 1  I'll-  population  of  the  towiif-hip  was  11KJ3  in 
IS31,  and  829  iii  1841,  including  28  persons  in  Leyboum 
tJfiion  workhouse. 

IVfalton,  New,  is  a  parliamentary  boroi^  and  market* 
own  in  <(tn  wapentake  oT  Ryedale,  in  the  Noith  Riding, 
ibotit  214  miles  from  London,  17  or  18  miles  north-east  of 
^orl<.  and  22  miles  south-west  of  Scarborough.  It  is 
ntiiJ^ted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  over 
lyhich  is  a  stoue  bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  suburb  of 


Norton,  and  winch  here  Jbrms  the  bomidary  between  the 

North  and  Kast  Ridings.  The  borouf^h  comprises  and  is 
co-exteusive  with  the  parishes  of  St.  I^'onard  and  Si. 
Michael,  but  for  parliamentary  purposes  it  unites  with  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton  in  the  return 
of  two  members.  Both  of  the  psfishea  of  New  Malton, 
with  that  of  Old  Malton,  form  »  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
arehdeaoomy  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a 
irross  income  of  lf)S/.  Tlie  churches  of  St.  Leonard  and 
■  St.  Michael  are  i:.upposed  to  have  been  oiipinally  chapels 
i  to  Old  Malton,  whicfi  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  mulher 
parish  and  church ;  and  the  former  has  a  tall  spire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  been  left  unfinished,  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone.  lest,  according  to  the  popular  stoiy, 
its  weight  should  prove  too  great  for  the  edifice.  The 
town  also  contains  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Prpsbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Primitive  Mctho- 
dist>,  nu  mbers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Unitarians  ; 
numerous  schools,  including  laige  lAOcasterian  uid  natjonal 
schools,  a  spacious  workhottse  for  the  Malton  Puor-Law 
Union,  which  comprehends  68  parishes;  a  large  market- 
place, including  a  town-hall ;  a  neat  theatre,  built  in  1814  ; 
and  a  handsuine  suite  of  public  rooms,  in  connection  with 
which  are  news-rooms  and  a  subscription  library*.  There 
were  formerly  two  maTket-eroasM,  both  of  which  are  de> 
strayed.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  is  iavour- 
ably  situated  on  an  eminence ;  and  it  has  a  brisk  ttade, 
which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  river  Derwent.  that  stream 
having  been  made  navigable  to  .Malton,  under  au  Act  ul 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  more  recently  to  a  higher 

KiaL  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  bacon, 
tter,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which  arc  sent 
down  the  river,  and  coals,  various  articles  of  general  con- 
sumntion,  and  woolteo  goods  ftom  the  West  Riding,  whidi 
are  Drought  up  to  the  town.  The  market-days  are  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  the  latter  bemt  the  principal,  and  v.  ell 
attended  from  a  considciable  di.stanee  :  and  there  are 
several  annual  lairs — on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  before 
Palm-Sunday,  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  Saturdays  before 
Whitsuntide  and  the  15th  of  July,  and  the  10th,  Uth,  and 
1 2th  October.  Th  e  quart  er-sessions  for  the  North  Riding  are 

held  here,  and  this  is  one  of  the  polliti'^-places  for  the 
county  meiubers  ol  that  Riding.  The  borough  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edwr.rd  1.,  after  which 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  represented  until  1640,  since 
whicn  time  it  has  continued  to  elect  two  members.  The 
rierht  of  election  rested,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
liill.  in  the  burgage  holders,  inhabitants,  who  were  rated 
to  church  and  poor,  and  there  were  about  625  electors  at 
the  time  of  the  Boundary  Reportt, ;  the  number  registered 
in  1839-40  was  558.  The  bailiff  is  the  returning  ofiicer.  The 
population  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard's  and  St  Michael's 
was  4179  in  1831,  and  4021  in  18^1 ;  that  of  Old  Malton,  at 
the  same  dates,  1304  and  1296  respectively. 

Old  Malton  stands  about  a  mile  north-eiul  of  New  Mal- 
ton, on  the  same  .side  of  the  river,  and  it  has  a  very  antient 
church,  dedicated  tu  St.  Mary,  adjoining  to  which  aie  the 
remains  of  a  priory,  founded  in  1 150,  for  Gilbertine  canons, 
the  revenuea  of  which  amounted,  at  the  dissolution,  to 
WU.  7:  A  ftee  srammarwhool  was  founded  here  in 
1.547,  by  Robert  HoTgate,  archbi  '  p  ^  f  York,  with  an  en- 
dowment which  now  proclucts  aijuui  liKJ/.  per  annum. 
The  town  contains  a  \Vesleyan  chapel  and  some  daily 
schools.  It  is  observed  in  the  Report  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  that  the  presumption  of  some  closer  con- 
nection than  that  of  mere  vicinage  having  existed,  in 
remote  times,  between  Old  and  New  Malton,  is  strengthened 
both  by  the  Rei)ort  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons  in  16.58,  de(;iding  that  Old  M&iton  had  a  juint  right 
with  New  Malton  in  the  election  of  members  of  parha- 
meot,  and  by  the  admisuon  of  rights  of  common  in  the 
inhabituits  of  New  Malton,  over  certains  commons  and 
wastes  bclonuring  to  Old  MaHon.  This  village  is  noted  (br 
its  lime-quarries. 

iMalton  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  (jf  the  oldest  Bri- 
gantian  fortified  towns  in  this  part  of  Britain  ;  and  its  im< 
portanee  as  a  Roman  military  station  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  antient  loads  pointing  to  it,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  six.  The  Ronuuu,  dianging  only 
the  '  Mmination  of  its  British  name,  called  it  t  aaiulo- 
dnnuiii.  «h!ch  the  Saxons  abbreviated  to  .Meldun.  The 
advantages  of  the  place  a:,  a  military  position  were,  in  an- 
tient times,  increased  by  the  intervention  of  a  consideiabie 
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tract  of  impassable  marsh  between  the  river  Dcrwcnt  and 
the  Wolds.  Numerous  Roman  coins,  urns,  anJ  cthrr 
nmains  have  been  found  here,  ami  enlienchnicnis  aru  yet 
Tuible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver.  In  the  Saxon 
times  Mftlton  became  •  royal  villa  to  King  Edwin ;  and 
n.rtrr  the  Noiman  conquest  the  baronial  fanniy  of  Vesey, 
or  Dc  VeK  i,  built  a  castle  here,  as  well  n«  the  prioiy  men- 
tioned abovp.  This  castle  was  dcmf  ltilunl  by  Henry  II., 
but  while  it  stood  the  town  was  burnt  down  by  Arclibishop 
Iburstan,  who  besit'ced  it  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  a 
p«r^  or  Soot*  who  bad  obtained  poMe««ion  and  garrii^oned 
the  eaatle.  The  town  wn  reboilt  in  the  reign  of  Stepiien, 
and  then  rcrcived  thf  name  of  Now  Malton.  A  uoble 
castcllafcd  nuinsion  was  ercirled  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
caiitle,  about  the  dose  of  the  ^ixtt  cnth  (■(.■ulury,  by  Halph. 
Lord  £ure;  but  in  1074.  as  his  gramWautjiilei^  could  not 
Ugne  coneeroing  the  property,  the  crcater  part  of  the 
mansion  w««  pulled  down  by  the  high  aheritf,  under  an 
order  of  eonrt.  divided  the  materials  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  leaving  only  the  Icil^c  and  gateway  standi nir 
as  a  monument  of  their  lull)  .  About  a  quarter  of  a  niik 
.«-outh-vMst  ol  Ni  '.v  Malton  is  a  mineral  spring,  said  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Scarborough,  and  to  be  an  efficacious 
chalybeate. 

Suaham  isapaiiah  and  market-town,  partly  in  the  liber- 
ties of  St  Peter  of  York  and  Riehmonwiire,  but  chiefly 

in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-Ea«t,  in  the  North  Ridins:.  about 
218  miles  from  London,  30  miles  north-west  of  Voi  le,  and 
1-1  miles  south  by  cast  of  Richmond,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  tlic  l  ie.  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
near  the  boundary  of  the  West  Riding.  The  juirish  com- 
prises (he  townships  of  Maaham,  Burton>upon-\  ore,  Eilins- 
•tring,  Ellingtons,  Fearbv.  Healy-with-Sutton,  11ton>witn- 
Pott.  and  S\s iuton-with-Warlberniask,  and  bad  an  aj^CTC- 
tate  population  ul'  llUUu  i»  and  2!)7-l  in  1841.  The 

iivinij  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Kirkby-Malzeard, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  digce-ie  of  Ripon, 
and  was  formerly  a  prebend,  the  richest  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  York.'  The  church  is  small,  but  handsome,  with 
a  lofty  spire,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and  there  are 
t  hapels  Ibr  Ba[)tlsts  and  W'esleyan  Methodists,  and  several 
schools,  one  of  whicli  is  a  {^raitmiar-school.  founded  m  IIGO 
by  William  Danhv,  Esq.,  and  endowed  with  about  riOl.  per 
annum,  and  another  a  charity-school  for  96  children,  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  endowed  with  about  per 
annum  from  the  benefaction  of  three  other  persons.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
woollen  yarn,  and  a  flax-mill,  which  in  1838  employed 
122  persons.   Coarse  stmw-plait  for  making  hats  is  also 

{iromiced  here.  The  town  has  a  weekly  market,  of  but 
itUe  imnortaa««,  onWednesdav,  and  fairs  on  the  17tbt 
16lh,  ana  IMh  of  September.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ship of  Mashani  alone  was  1276  in  1R31,  and  1.318  in  1841. 

Middlcaboiougli,  or  MiJdlesburK'h,  is  a  parish  and  town- 
ship, partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  ^  oik.  but 
chiefly  in  the  western  division  of  I.Angbaurgh  liberty, 
in  the  North  Riding,  situated  on  the  southern  thore  d 
the  Teea,  close  to  its  mouth,  and  which  has  zieen  to  con- 
siderable importance  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
branch  or  extension  of  the  5?!oelcton  and  Dar'in^'lon  Kail- 
xvay  lor  shipping;  coals  here,  to  as  to  avoid  the  river 
liavigation.  Middlesborough  lies  about  5  miles  east  by 
north  of  Stockton,  and  formerly  had  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  Bti  Hilda*  which  was  long  in  ruins,  but  of  which  no 
remains  now  «ust,  though  the  site  is  sttU  used  as  aj 
burying-ground.  llie  parish  of  Middlesboroofth  contains  | 
the  township  of  that  name  and  the  township  of  I.inthorp, 
and  had  a  cross  population  of  23G  in  1821,  ;i83  in  1831, 
when  the  eft'ect  of  the  railway  was  only  bet^inning  to  be 
felt,  and  5709  in  1841,  including  40  persons  in  barges  and 
tents,  but  exclusive  of  103  persons  absent  from  home,  and 
60  who  had  emumted  to  America  in  that  year.  The 
township  of  MiadleiAMiraiigh  alone  containM  onily  40 
persons  in  1^*21.  l.">4  in  1831,  and  ;140:t  in  ;  and  it  has 
ris<*n,  within  a  very  few  year?,  from  the  ranl<  of  an  insigni- 
ficant viila.i^e  to  that  of  a  considerable  sea-port  town, 
with  several  foundries,  a  pottery,  and  other  manufactories. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cleveland  and  dioeeae  of  York,  the  gross  incfoae  of  which, 
in  1831,  was  9B/.  Hie  township  eoimdns  Independent  and 
Wcsleyan  Methodist  cbapelfi.  and  several  sohooU. 

Middleham  is  a  parish  and  small  market-town  :a  the 
wftpentake  of  Hang-West,  liberty  of  Richmondshire.  and 


i  North  Ridinn:  of  the  county,  about  226  miles  fromLond.'  ' 
'  41  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  two  or  three  miles  Kirt: : 
of  I,eybourn.    The  living  is  a  royal  peculiar,  wiih  tvc 
income  of  325/.   The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  iUijui 
St.  Alkeld,  ai^  was  made  collegiate  by  Ricbazd 
dirke  of  Gloucester.   The  town  contains  places  of  vo-v:: 
for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  some  da;.i 
and  Sunday  schools  ;  a;id  it  is  built,  chiefly  in  the  lorrs  (( 
a  square,  upon  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  south  bank  €S  .« 
Ure.   The  market-day  is  Monday,  but  the  trade  of  tht 
town,  which  was  never  considerable,  has  almost  eatiie-t 
fallen  away  since  the 'rise  of  Leyboum*  f^irs  a?e  beldic: 
Easter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  and  the  f^th.  C^h,ani7:;l 
of  November.    Petty  sessions  for  the  rrapenlake  of  E^x-\ 
West  are  held  here,  and  tlu  ie  are  small  inantuirf  ires  r 
woollen.    The  most  intercsUug  fenlure  of  the  lown  i> 
antiunt  castle,  built  about  IIJK),  by  Robert  Fitz-Ranu  pL 
In  the  reign  of  Hengr  VL  it  beloMpi  to  the  earl  of  SiW 
bni  y,  who  marched  hence  with  4000  men  tow«nbt  LoMha. 
to  demand  redress  for  bis  son's  grievances.     Here  al* 
j  according  to  Stow,  the  bastard  Falconbridge  was  behe&df* 
I  in  1-171.    Ednard  IV.  was  confined  tor  a  tune  in  Mirfi-;- 
ham  Castle  by  Richard  Nevill.  earl  of  Warwick,  after  W 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Wolvev,  but  he  subs^Kjuentlr 
escaped  whUe  hudting  in  the  mrk.  After  defeatuf  Uie 
earl  of  Warwick  at  Baniet,  £dward  gave  Middl^hm: 
Castle  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Glouces.ter.  anerwsn-- 
Richard  III.,  who  took  a  creatlikinp  to  the  place,  and 

fireparinc  to  found  a  co!lei;e  in  Frodinph;im-lield.  wha 
le  died.  His  only  son  Edward  was  bom  here,  but  srx» 
that  lime  hardly  anvlhing  is  known  of  the  history  of  t|K 
castle,  exceptiofc  tliai  it  was  inhabited,  in  let^,  brSr 
Henry  Linley.  'Aadition  says  that  it  was  reduced  to  nrs 
by  Cromwell,  but  there  is  no  .historical  evicKnce  to  pr** 
it.  The  luins  of  the  castle  .stand  on  a  rocky  »minmr 
near  the  tov.n.  The  population  ol  the  paiSadi  Of  IG^ 
dlehain  was  i>14  in  1831,  and  930  in  1K41. 

Muker  is  a  chapelry  and  customaiy  market-town  ia  da( 
part  of  the  parish  of  Grintoo  which  belongs  to  the  wap<> 
take  of  Gilling-West,  in  the  liberty  of  Richtnondshir«.  uc. 
the  Xorth  Hidim;  of  the  county,  about  252  miles  fnc 
London,  5-i  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  17  miles  «« 
by  south  of  Richmond.    The  township  comprisss  ik 
higher  part  of  Swaledale,  and  the  town  Stands  in  n  ssgk 
formed  by  two  of  the  streams  which  contribute  to  fas' 
that  river.   The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  aftacheils 
the  vicarage  of  Grinton,  formerly  in  the  archdcaconrv ; 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  Imt  now  m  the  dio» 
of  Ripon,  with  an  income  of  about  98^.    The  tcwn  conti  - 
a  chapel-of-ease.  dedicated  to  St.  Mar}',  and  erected  in 
and  some  schools,  one  of  which  is  partly  supported  t 
endowment  of  about  20/.  a  year,  bequeathed  by  Ant!'?r 
Metrnlfe  in  1078,  for  a  :  i        hool.    There  is  aJ«o  »  si-> 
scription  library.    Tlie  iriai«c!.  whichhas  t>een  e»tabli.^i 
by  custom,  is  held  on  \\'ediics<la^',  and  tlierc  is  an  anc  x 
(air  on  the  Wednesilay  belbre  Old  Christmas-day.  Tv 
parisii  crmtains  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  l> 
producer  lime.  About  2|  milea  to  tbe  nortH-wcst  ■  • 
cascade  called  Keawden  Force,  where  the  Swale  fislk 
some  rugged  rocks  into  a  romantic  dale.    The  popolaLT 
of  the  chapelry  was  1217  in  IKU,  and  1241  in  1»41. 

Northallerton,  formerly,  and  still  occasionally,  vmfr 
North  Allerton,  is  a  parish,  parliamentary  borotigh,  an, 
market-town,  in  the  wapentake  and  liberty  of  All«it."e-| 
ahire,  in  the  North  Bidine,  about  220  miles  from  Loadr 
32  miles  north  by  west  of  York,  and  16  miles  east  by  | 
of  Richmond.     The  to.Mi  consists  ebirflv  of  on't-  . 
street,  in  the  line  of  the  Great  North  Road,  and  i-^  fm»f- 
Kt  a  very  short  distance  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Nodk* 
England  Railway,  and  the  river  Wiske,  which  burnt  " 
that  side  the  boundary  of  the  eleclor^d  district. 
parish  comprises  the  borough  and  township  of  Nor'j^  | 
allerton,  the  township  of  Romanby,  and  the  chapelrurs 
Bronipton,  Deighton.  and  High  Worsall.  and  i»*  aCi-rf 
gate  population  v,a.>  511s  in  1831,  and  5273  in  W 
1  he  hvint;  is  a  vu  araire,  with  the  curacies  of  Brompt " 
and  Deighton,  fomieriy  in  the  pecaliar  Juiisdtelioa  as. 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durbam.  bnt  no*  * 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York, 
gross  income  of  862/.    The  cnurch,  dedicated  to  Ail  Sair 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  supposed  to  )\2\t 
erected  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Scoi 
in  ISBl.  The  town  eontains  also  cfa^U  for  JiMie|Mnd« 
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and  Wetiteyaii  Met1iaditt&,  and  numerous  d^ty  and  StinJay 

iKihoolis  three  of  the  lormer  of  which  arc  uaitially  sup- 
ported by  endo^Ytnentl$.  and   o;u\  now   tne  pa;-ofhi;i! 
school,  was  formerly  a  graninitii-siihool,  of  royal  lb, infla- 
tion, though  at  what  date  ia  uncertain,  and  where  several 
tmiment  men  were  educat«d.    There  was  antiently  a 
hwDiUl  dedicated  to  8t.  James,  and  founded  by  Hugh 
?uaiqr,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  elear  revenue  of  whielt, 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  was  56/.  Is.  2'f..  antl  of  the 
site  of  which  some  indications  yet  exist  lunr  tliL'  lown. 
Tht  re  wa-s  siUo  Ibrmerlv^  a  house  for  Carmclit'  .  i:  ^Vlule 
1  nars,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and  the  Austin    i  lars  re- 
ceived some  land  here  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  III ,  for 
t]>e  purpose  of  building  a  house  and  church.   The  town 
now  Mntains  an  hospital,  or  Matson  Dieu.  founded  in  1476 
by  Richard  Mooie,  iur  the  support  of  13  poor  persons, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  intiiibilaiitit,  but  fur  a  smaller  number. 
Northallerton  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  handsome 
luodera  aeMion><hmise»  to  which  is  attached  a  House  of 
Coireetioil.   Notbeinif  a  corporate  town,  it  has  no  mu- 
nicipal government,  but  is  nndtT  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lounty  magistrates.    It  has  a  Court  of  Requests  for  the 
'.^liole  of  the  manor  ot  Allerton  and  Allertonshire,  com- 
]>iuing  32  townships;  and  the  quarter-stfasions  for  the 
North  Riding  are  held  here.    It  likewise  contains  the 
Uegiater-offiee  for  regiitenng  all  transfers  of  latid  by  deed 
(•r  will  in  the  N'orth  Riding,  and  is  a  polling-plaee  for 
tlic  election  nf  munfy  members.     The  (own  sent  two 
iiii'inbers  to  Taiiiiiinent  in  tlie  2(Jlli  year  of  Edward  III., 
but  did  not  affain  exerci-e  flie  privile^Cf  until  it  was 
ri>umed  in  1R40,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  thai  time  it  sent  two  members  until  the  passing  of 
the  Beform  Bill,  when  it  waa  reduced  to  one,  and  the 
boundariet  of  the  electoral  diitrict  were  extended  so  as  to 
tnibracethe  adjoiiiintr  township  of  Ronianhy  ami  chapclry 
vt  Hrompton.   The  number  of  electors  registertd  ia  1830- 
40  xvas  281, 

The  town  contains  no  important  manufactures,  but 
fineiw  and  leather  are  made  in  the  neiehtwurhood  to  a 
small  extent.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  several  fairs.  Races  are  held  annually  in  Oc- 
lotier,  and  tlic  town  has  brandies  of  the  Darlington  and 
\'('rksh;rf  district  batiks.  The  population  of  the  borough 
and  township  of  Northallerton  uooewas  3004  in  1831,  and 
3092  in  1841.  inciudina  100  penooa  in  the  Hotue  of  Cor- 
reelion  uid  37  in  Nortnallerton  Union  workhooie. 

A  verj-  strong  castlo  r  n^  fotindrd  at  Northallerton  by 
Huj:h  Pudsey,  bishop  oi  Durliara,  but  it  wa-s  razed  to  the 
RTound  by  oraer  of  Henry  II.,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
«:th  that  prelate.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  sultsequently  a  Saxon  borough;  and 
in  Domesday-Book  it  is  called  Alvertune  and  Alraton,  the 
I'rcfix  North  havinff  been  originally  applied  to  dietingnish 
If  from  Allerton  Maulevcrar,  a  chapelry  in  the  West 
Riding.  At  Cowton  or  Cuton  Moor,  about  three  miles 
t/nm  tne  town,  was  fought,  in  the  year  1  i;jS,  the  battle  of 
the  Standard.  The  lite  of  this  engagement  is  still  called 
Standard  Hill,  and  the  holes  into  which  the  bodies  of  the 
iead  were  thrown  are  pointed  out  as  the  Scots'  Pits.  In 
1318  the  town  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Scots; 
Inring  the  civil  war  Charles  I.  lodged  here,  in  an  old 
iiansion  called  the  Porch-House,  on  one  of  his  iourneys  to 
Scotland;  Mdin  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
xriand'a  arnqr  ancampad  near  the  town,  on  the  C^le 
nills.  Northallerton  gavje  the  title  of  viMomt  to  the 
Uctor  of  Hanover,  afienfaida  King  George  1^  during  the 
citm  of  Anne. 

fhley,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Ridinrr,  in  the 
«apentake  of  Skyrack  and  parish  of  Otley,  2U.>  miles  from 
London,  and  3(J  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  The 
ewn  ia  pleasantly  aitoated  on  the  louth  bank  of  the  river 
Whrnrf.  The  church  has  accommodation  (br  9iXJ  persons. 
Th^  north  door,  which  has  a  plain  circular  arch,  is  sup- 
»j>ed  tn  be  Saxon,  and  there  are  several  antiert  monu- 
ii(-nt.s  in  the  interior.    The  living;  is  a  vicarage,  i  i 
irchdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  RijK>n,  in  the  gift 
)f  the  crown,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  Wl.   There  are 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  Quakers, 
fhere  is  a  (Vee  grammar'school,  which  was  founded  by 
riinraas  Cave  in  I  Gil,  hiit  the  lands  with  which  it  w"a.s  j 
mdowfid  were  let  on  a  lease  for         years,  at  a  rent  of  i 
IBl.  13*.  in  1833  the  lands  were  let  for  upwards  of  I 

tOOi.   Of  the  free  income  of  the  school,  20^.  was  pud  to  i 
P.      No.  1767.  ' 


the  master,  and  Gt.  13*.  4ef.  to  the  usher:  il  contained  2.1 
niaJcs  and  G  females  ;  and  there  v.  e:  e  8  other  daily  .^^chools. 
The  market  is  an!ient,  and  is  supplied  with  a  \erv  larye 
quantity  of  corn  and  otiier  agricultural  produce.  V/oollen 
manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
has  been  removed  to  situations  more  contiguous  to  fuel 
and  inland  navigation.  The  population  in  1831  was  3191. 
in  18(1  it  was  His.  ' 

Patelcy  Bridge,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  liberty  of  Ripon  and  parisli  ul'  Kipon,  212  miles  trom 
London,  and  34  miles  west-noiili-west  from  York.  This 
town,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Nidd,  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement.  Ac- 
cording to  Baines's  •  Religious  State  of  the  Manufacturing 
Districts,'  1843,  there  are  in  the  township  seven  episcopal 
churches  and  eighteen  chapels  belonging  to  diflerent 
classes  of  dissenters,  in  ail  twenty-five  places  of  public 
worship,  with  sittings  for  5700  persons:  there  arc  four 
infant  schools,  12  private  schools,  three  factoiy  schools, 
and  seven  public  day-schools,  in  all  twenty-eis day-schools, 
with  658 scholars;  besides  which  there  were  three  Sunday- 
schools  supported  by  the  established  church,  and  fittecu 
supported  by  different  cla.sse«  of  dissenters,  in  all  ei^liu  .  ri 
Sunday-schools,  with  ltX30  scholars.  The  present  popula- 
tion, accordug  to  Baines,  is  7996.  There  are  several 
lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  Irom  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  seems  to  be  chiefly  derived. 

Patrington  is  a  parish  and  market  losvn  in  the  southern 
divisiion  of  the  wapentake  of  Holdcrncs-s,  in  the  East 
Riding,  about  188  miles  from  Ix)ndon,  f)?  miles  soutb-enst 
of  York,  and  18  miles  east  bv  south  from  Hull,  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Bolderness.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
archdeaconiy  of  the  £ast  Riding  and  the  diocese  of  York, 
VN-ith  a  gross  income  of  WOt.  It  has  a  beautiful  cruciform 
Gothic  church,  with  a  lofty  spiie,  places  of  w-oi>hip  for 
Indcj)cndents,  and  Primitive  and  \Veslcvan  Metbodibts, 
several  schools,  and  a  Umon  woililiouse  for  the  Patrington 
Union,  which  comprehends  27  parishes.  A  navigable 
creek,  which  communicates  with  the  Humber,  brings 
vessels  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  which  exports 
considerable  quaniities  of  com,  and  receives  lime  and  coal 
from  the  We^  Kidin?.  Tlie  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  fain  on  March  28,  July  IH,  and  December  6. 
The  town  contains  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  District 
Bank.  It  is  a  place  of  eonsiderable  antiquity,  and  is  up- 
posed  by  son»  writers  to  be  the  Pnrtorinm  of  the  antient 
q:eoeraphei-s,  an  opinion  somewhat  strenslhened  by  the 
discoverv,  about  ei;;iity  ^•fa.rs  since,  of  paal  of  a  Roman 
altar.  ()ther  writers  derive  the  name  of  the  town  from  St. 
Patrick,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  population 
of  the  parish  was  1208  in  1831,  and  1402,  induding  72  in- 
mates  of  the  Union  wotfchouie  and  16  peiaoM  in  Mrges, 
in  1841. 

Pen i stone,  a  small  market-town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Don,  in  the  West  Ridinj;,  wapentake  of  8l«uncros»,  177 
miles  Irom  London,  on  the  road  from  Sheffield  to  Hudders- 
fieid,  13  miles  from  each  place.  It  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  dreary  moors  which  form  the  borders  of  York 
shire  and  Lancashire.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the  bar  ■ 
vest  is  sometimes  not  gathered  in  before  November.  The 
parish  comprises  21,580  acres  anJ  consists  of  the  chapelry 
of  Denby,  and  the  townships  of  Gunthwaite,  Hunshrlt". 
Ingbirchworth,  Langsett,  Oxspring,  Penistone,  andThu  ^ 
stone.  Population  of  the  parish,  5(M2  in  1821.  &2U1  in 
1S8I,  and  WOT  in  1841.  The  chapelry  of  Denby  con- 
sists of  the  townships  of  Denby,  Gunthwaite.  and  Ingbirch- 
worth :  the  living'  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  net  value 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town 
of  Penislone  and  in  most  of  the  hamlets  in  the  i>a- 
rish.  Tlie  town  consists  of  four  streets  crossin;:  eath 
other  at  right  angles.  There  is  a  market  every  Thursday, 
chiefly  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  chnreh  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  note.  Tlie  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
of  Ripon,  net  value  M7/.  The  Society  of  Friends,  the 
Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship:  in  Mr.  Baines's  work  it  is  stated  that  the  dis- 
senters have  five  places  of  worship  in  the  parish.  The 
gnusnaiHKhool,  founded  in  lfi04  and  endowed  with  120/., 
IS  free  to  all  male  children  in  the  parish.  The  national 
scliool  is  partly  supported  by  an  endowment.  In  1843  there 
were  in  tne  parish  two  church SuiiUay-schooU,  attended  by 
143  scholars,  and  eisht  belonging  to  dis.'icntei-s,  w  ith7'27 
scholars;  b^des  twelve  daily  schools,  attended  by  379 
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feholus.  Tti9  population  of  the  township  \Tas  645  in  1821, 
703  in  Ifai,  and  7;<8  in  1841.  Tlie  population  of  Thurl- 
stone  ill  lH4l  was  1872.  The  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
Railway  passes  through  this  township,  and  the  Return  in- 
clude* 225  persons  who  wera  employed  on  its  construction. 
Dr.  SandonoiH  the  blind  nutbcnutieiMi,  mi  ft  mAw  of 
thepirUi. 

Pickering  is  a  pariah  and  inarket4own  in  the  wapentake 

of  Pii-kcriii:;-I-\ till',  in  the  North  Hiding,  about  223  miles 
from  lAjndoii,  2U  nulla  noiih-eajit  of  York,  and  18  miles 
west  of  Scarborough,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  called  Pick- 
ering Beck.  The  parish  comprises  the  townships  of 
Pickering,  Kinglhorpe,  Marishes,  and  Newton,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Goadland  or  Goathland,  and  had  an  aggregate 
populiition  of  33^0  iii  l!^3I,  and  3!H)1  in  1R41.  TIil-  living' 
IS  a  discharged  vu;urti:t>.  with  the  curacy  of  Newtou,  a 
pL'cuIiar  of  the  dean  oi  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  143/. 
The  town  ia  connected  with  the  port  of  Whitby  by  a  rail- 
road described  in  a  previooa  ookrain,  and  la  long  and 
strangling  :  and  it  contains  an  antiDnf  and  spacious  church, 
with  a  lolly  spire,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter ;  ik  veral  dissent- 
ing places  of  woi-^hip,  and  several  seliools,  one  of  which  is 
endowed.  It  has  al«)  a  workhouse  lor  the  Poor-Law 
Union  of  Pickcriiig  (which  comprises  28  parishes),  and 
two  branch  banks.  The  market  u  on  Mooaa/,  and  there 
are  fairs  on  the  Monday  before  Old  Candlemas-day.  Old 
Midsunimer-day,  the  2.^)1  h  of  Se])tember,  and  tlie  Monday 
before  Old  Mictiaeluia^'day.  Tiit;  tuwu  is  of  gR'al  anti- 
quity, and  formerly  sent  members  to  parliament,  but  had 
ceaaed  to  do  ao  long  before  the  paaains  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  mine  of  an  anticnt  caatle  atandf  to  the  weit  of  the 
town.  Tlie  town  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring  villages,  which 
form  what  i»  called  the  Honour  of  Pickering;  and  it  has 
an  antieat  Honour-court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  the 
trial  of  petty  aeliona.  On  Fickering-moor  are  vestiges  of 
two  Roman  encampment*,  and  there  are  other  similar 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of  the 
town^>llip  of  Piekcrin;^  was  '2T).')  in  1831,  and  in  1841,  2992, 
includmg  50  inmates  of  the  Uruon  workhouse  and  11  per- 
aons  in  tent*. 

Pocklington  ia  a  pariah  and  marIret>town,  partly  in  the 
UbeHy  of  St.  Feiar  of  York,  hot  ehiefly  in  the  \Vilton- 

Beacon  division  of  the  wapent.ike  of  HarthiH,  in  the  Ea*t 
Riding,  about  lit.')  mileb  from  London,  13  miles  east  by 
south  from  York,  and  7  miW-s  norlii-west  of  Market- 
Weighton.  The  town  is  situated  m  a  level  country,  about 
two  miles  from  the  western  edge  of  the  \Vold&,  anti  is  con- 
neefcd  with  the  river  Derweni  by  the  Pocklington  Canal, 
whieh  ia  deaeribed  elaewhere.  The  parish  eontaina  the 
town.«.hip-;  of  Pocklinsjton,  Mfllnnby,  and  Owsthorpc,  and 
the  chapelry  of  Yaphaiu,  and  had  an  ai:^rei:ntc  pupuiatioii 
of  2265  in  1831,  and  2532  in  1841.  The  livmi;  i^  a  dis- 
charged vicaragei  with  the  curacy  of  Yapham-cum-Mei- 
tonby,  a  peeulwr  of  the  dean  of  York,  with  an  income  of 
1311.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a 
very  plain  homely  stnicture,  and  the  town  also  contains 
places  of  Worship  lor  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  a  well-endowed 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  6th  ynr  of  Henry 
VilL,  by  John  Dowanan,  LL.D.,  with  which  are  connected 
tve  ethilntion*  at  St.  John**  Oollesre,  Cambridge,  and 
which  ha-H  an  income  cxeeedinp  ICKX)/.  per  annum  ;  and 
among  several  other  daily  schools,  a  national  school, 
liberally  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  buildings  of  the 
grammar-school  were  re-erected  in  1819.  Pocklington  is 
one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  East  Ridins,  and  tlie 
centre  of  a  Poor- Law  Union  comprising  47  parishes ;  it  has 
three  branch  banks,  and  petty  sessions  for  the  Wilton- 
Beacon  division  are  held  here.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
day, and  large  <.heei)  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  on  March  7 
(or  6  in  leap-year,  ,  May  6,  Aaguat  5,  and  November  8,  and 
a  atatttte  fair  for  hiring  aervaata,  on  November  8.  At 
Bamaley  Field,  near  the  town,  tern  human  aketeton*.  with 
an  urn  bearint;  some  antient  characters,  were  di^rovcrr rl  in 
17G3.  The  populatum  of  the  town^hlp  of  Pockii.  .^ai 
2tM8  in  183  L  and  2323  in  1h4L 

Reeth  is  a  small  market-town  in  that  part  of  the  parish 
of  Grinton  which  belongs  to  ihc  wapentake  of  GiDing- 
West,  in  the  hbcrty  of  Richmondshire  and  the  North 
Riding,  about  238  miles  from  London,  48  milea  north>west 
flron  York^  and  10  vulca  west  hf  aooth  from  Riehmotid, 


on  the  awthem  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  half  a  mile  aboT« 
the  junction  of  the  Arkle.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
in  a  highly  picturesque  situation,  and  it  contains  Indepen- 
dent and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  two  pndowtd 
daily  schools,  one  endowed  in  1643.  by  Alderman  Rich* 
ardaon,  of  York,  and  the  other  in  1814  and  1815,  by  two 
menbera  of  the  Society  of  Frienda,  the  achoolroom  of  the 
latter  beiniir  alio  need  aa  a  ^aee  of  wcmhip  by  peraon*  e( 
the  founders' penniasion.  The  town  has  a  very  exter:?:ve 
manulaclure  of  knitted  stockintrs.  many  of  whiih  are  cx- 
ported  ;  and  many  of  the  inhahitants  receive  cniploymeni 
irom  lead-mines  m  the  neijihbourhood,  the  produce  at 
which  is  of  great  purity,  and  is  sought  after  for  the  manu« 
facture  of  white-lead,  and  other  chemical  nunoaea.  Tbeae 
mines  produced  a  few  years  eince  about  SOOO  or  6000  torn 
of  lead  annually.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Swalcdale  ^lA 
Wensleydale  tianking  Company  m  the  town,  which  a 
market  on  Friday^  under  a  cnarter  of  the  6th  year  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  several  faira,Uie  daya  of  which  an 
varioi^b^l)  i;iven  by  dilferent  aothoritiea.  Near  Him  town 
are  the  remains  of  an  entrenchment,  called  Maiden'??  Cas'!e, 
about  100  yards  square,  and  of  some  othci-s,  one  of  ^^}l:Jh 
is  much  lar£^er;  and  from  >>ome  remains  w  hich  have  L  -  eo 
discovered,  these  are  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 
Near  the  town,  in  the  hamlet  of  Healaugh,  are  the  remaiai 
of  a  house  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  John  of  Oa.vnt. 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  waa  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
population  of  Reeth  was  1456  in  1831,  and  Tat3  in  1R4I. 

Ripley,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  m  to< 
wapentake  of  Claro  and  parish  of  Ripley,  208  miles  from 
Loadon  and  25  weat-north-weit  from  York.  The  town  ti 
rituated  on  tlie  north  aide  of  the  river  Nidd.  The  dnirch 
is  antient,  and  contains  sonic  curious  old  monuments  of 
the  Ingilb^'  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory ,  formerly  in  the 
diocese  ol  Chester,  but  now  in  the  aiclid>eaconiy  of  Rich* 
mond  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  giil  of  tlie  Ingilby  family 
and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  666/.  The  chief  distinction 
of  the  place  is  the  castle  of  the  family  of  Ingilbj,  which  was 
built  in  15.55.  and  is  still  the  (kmily  residence.  There  is  ■ 
free-school,  which  in  1833  contained  40  males,  whicli  wss 
built  and  endowed  in  1702,  by  the  two  youngw*. 
daughters  of  Sir  William  Ingilby.  The  population  of  thj 
township  in  1831  waa  270:  theaepart^e  population  of  tbc 
township  is  not  given  in  the  Population  iletuma  for  1941. 

Saddlcworth  is  a  vil!a<re  in  the  West  Riding,  in  \H 
wapentake  of  Agbn^'H  and  paiish  of  Rociidale,  188  mil fs 
noith-west  from  Londuii  and  r>4  miles  soulh-we«t  froD 
York.  The  village  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  naor 
to  a  district  in  which  the  woollen  and  cotton  maiUlTaiCtoR* 
have  advanced  with  amasing  rapidity  and  to  *  vtiy  Knat 
extent.  The  diatrict  h  7  miles  long  and  8  miles  in  itt 

srreatesl  widtl;,  and  includis  about  llX)  niam:fac!un:^ 
hamlets.  It  is  cailtd  Saddleworth-wiih-Quick.  Tnt 
iHipulation  in  1811  was  12,57'.*;  in  1821  it  was  13,902,  Ji 
1831  it  waa  l&.98^  in  1841  it  was  16.829 :  at  which  tior 
there  wcie  8S9  hooaea  nninhabited,  owing  to  the  dopreaitj 
state  of  the  manufactures. 

Sedbergh,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  iz 
the  west  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Staim.  !iti  .. 
Ewcross,  2.56  miles  north-weat  from  London,  and  78  mi-^ 
west-north-west  from  York.  Tbe  town  is  situated  in  t 
sheltered  and  fertile  vale  among  rug}(ed  mountaina.  Iht 
living  of  the  pariah  church  i*  a  vicaraire,  formerly  in  iht 
diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  archdesconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  trill  ol  Trinity  Colk?*. 
(.'ambtid^e.  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  184/.  The.'* 
are  places  of  worship  belungui^  to  the  Iiiethodi»la,  Quaker? 
and  Independents.  In  1833  there  were  nine  daily  scho:.- 
at  Sedbergh,  one  of  which  is  a  free  grammar-scnuol,  an^ 
then  had  40  scholars.  The  school  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Roper  Lupton,  provost  of  Eton,  in  the  rei?n  of  K<l\\ard  V. 
Alter  some  time  tiie  funds  were  misapphtid,  but  v\ere  rf- 
stored  to  their  proper  use  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Anthoc) 
I>enny»  who  «mo  rebuilt  iKe  achool.  The  endowmca 
ano«mb  to  about  flOOf.  a  year,  paid  to  the  head  naater, 
but  out  of  which  he  pays  100/.  a  year  to  the  jccond  nuLSt«T 
besides  otlier  expenses.  Tlie  head  master  \=  appointed  ri 
the  master  and  leilows  of  St.  Johns  ('ollesre,  Cain  bridge 
Two  fellowship*  and  eight  scholarships  in  St.  John's  CoV 
lege  were  eitabliahed  hf  Lupton  for  students  frota  t\vt 
school.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron.  Cuak 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  town  are  c^tained  from 
nine  abmt  two  miiea  diatant.  Ibo  popolatien  of  Se^ 
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bcTf^h,  m  1R31,  wa»  2214 ;  in  1841  it  wa*  2268.  bat  ihe  re- 
turn includes  the  hamlets  of  HowgriH,  Bland,  Marthwaite, 
Soobaiik,  Frasbrow,  Cautlejr,  and  Dowbiggia,  betidtt  80 
p«noni  in  the  workhouse. 

Selby,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Barkstone-Aah  and  peuish  of  Selby,  177  miles 
north-iiorth-west  from  London,  and  14  miles  south  by  east 
from  ^'(iik ;  it  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  th«  river 
Ouse,  which  is  navigable  to  Selby  for  vessel*  of  tbtmi  200 
tons  burthen.  An  excellent  timber  bridge  tnmu  the 
Onee,  end  opens  to  edmit  them.  The  town  U  tolenbly 
well  built,  prr       md  lif^hted.   The  town-hall,  a  neat 
buck  edifice,  wu^  Lai.i  in  1823.  There  !s  a  fine  old  Grothic 
marktt-Cftisi).    The  tliurch.  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Germain,  is  part  ot  an  abi>ey  ot  Benedictine  monks,  which 
was  fbuflded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  year  1068, 
and  wee  n  tplendid  eetabltsbment  till  the  diMolution  by 
Henry  VIIL  Henry  I.  was  bom  at  Selby  in  1068.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  structure,  and  contains  some  curious 
aid  monuments:  the  architecture  is  ot  ditt'erent  periods, 
some  of  it  very  beautiful,  especially  tlie  west  end.  The 
tower  fell  down  in  16^  and  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  fom 
about  1702.   The  living  is  a  perpetual  euraey,  in  the  ^Sl 
of  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Petre,  with  an  averasje  net  income  of 
'J7L   There  are  places  of  worship  beloncing  to  the  Wes- 
Uyin  Mclhodl^ts,  Unitarianis,  and  other  chisscs ol  disjsciitei-s. 
Steam-packets  ply  between  Seibv  and  Hull,  and  a  canal 
from  Selby  joins  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  and  thus 
communicates  with  Leeds.  There  is  also  a  railway  be> 
tween  Selby  and  Leeds,  and  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway 
joinb  the  5?elhy  and  Leeds  railway  a  little  to  the  ^vest  of 
Selhy,  and  Itnis  makes  a  ruilway  communication  between 
Leeds  and  Hull.  Theie  is  a  branch  CListom-hoiihe  at  Selby, 
so  that  vessels  can  proceed  direct  to  any  part  of  the  kinyrdoin. 
About  1000  ships  with  cari^oes  clear  coastwise  annually. 
In  1833  there  were  ten  daily  schools,  of  which  one  was 
a  grammar^eehool  with  an  endowment  of  03/.  17«.  lOd.  a 
year,  to  which  upwards  ol'5t)/.  is  added  aniiaaily  by  dona- 
tions and  subscnptiunii.   The  population  in  1841  waiiJWti, 
including  96  persons  in  barges  and  89  in  the  Selby  Union 
work  house.  In  182 1  the  population  was  4097*  and  in  1831 
it  was  4MlO. 

Settle,  a  small  market-town,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Stainchfi' and  Ewcross,  suid  pariih  ol' Gig- 
i^leswick,  235  miles  north-west  by  north  from  London,  and 
5U  miles  wei.t-iiorth-west  from  York.  The  town  is  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Ribble.  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  roek  upwards  of  200  feet 
higrh,  called  the  Castleberg.  Tlie  parish  ehttrch  is  at  Gig- 
srleswiclc,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  over  which 
there  is  ii  stone  bridtje.  The  prison  is  below  the  market- 
cro»-s  ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  trap-door  duwn  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  li^ht  is  admitted  by  a  grating.  There  is  a 
Union  woikhouse  at  Settle,  whidi  in  1841  rontained  127 
pemons.  Cotton  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  ropes  and  paper  are  made.  There  are  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Mcthoduts  and  the  Indepen- 
dents. In  1833  there  were  five  day-school.s  one  day  and 
Sunday  national  scliool,  and  two  Sunday-Schools.  The 
population  in  1831  was  1627 ;  in  1841  it  was  2041.  The 
land  in  the  neigrhbourhood,  which  Is  chiefly  used  for 
irrazing,  is  cxceedinErfy  rich.  East  of  the  town  are  two 
J 'jckinff-stones  of  vast  weight,  which  when  sei  in  motion 
niako  a  noise  like  distant  thunder. 

Slierburn,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  wapentake  of  Barkstone-Ash  and  parish  of  Sherbum, 
183  miles  north  br  west  firom  London,  and  16  miles  south- 
south-west  fhim  York.  The  town  is  dtnated  on  a  small 
but  very  clear  stream.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been 
built  out  of  the  ruin*  of  a  palace  which  ttie  archbishop  of 
York  formerly  had  here  ;  it  is  a  spacious  structure, and  the 
nave  is  described  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  and  magnificent 
specimen  of  architecture.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  of  the  net  annual  vtdue  of  125/.  In  1833 
there  were  six  daily  schools.  The  Commissioners  for  Edu- 
cation Enquiry  state  that  one  of  these,  '  containing  50 
children  of  both  sexes,  is  partly  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment which  was  originally  for  24  males,  but  the  funds 
having  become  inadequate,  the  present  number  is  only  ux; 
the  rest  are  psid  fw  by  their  parents.*  The  school  has 
tbnr  exhibitions,  of  71.  10*.  each,  to  St.  John's  Colleirc, 
Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  eight  grammar-schools  in  York- 
shire ivlttdiaie  entitled  to  lend  candidates  (br  Lady  £|ji- 
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zabeth  Hastings's  exhibition  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
In  1831  the  popnlatinn  of  the  township  was  lUS;  in  1841 

it  was  1328. 

Skipton,  or  Skipton-in«GiaTen,  an  antient  msrhet-town  in 

the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  E" xro':'!, 
and  parish  ofSkipton,  216  miles  north-north-we*t  from  Lm- 
don,  and  44  miles  west  from  Y  ork,  is  situated  on  an  affluent 
of  the  river  Aire,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes 
by  the  town.  The  hous<^s  are  all  of  stone.  Skipton  Castle, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  church,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  strength.  It  was  built  originally  by  Robert  de  Ro- 
millf,  about  the  end  of  the  reiijn  of  u'i!)iam  the  Con- 
queror. It  wan  afterw  aids  pis  en  by  Ed\\  a:d  II.  to  his 
iavDnritc  Fien>  de  Gave.slon, and  atler  hi.-;  death  was  trans- 
ferred in  1311  to  Robert,  Lord  Ciittord.  it  remained  in 
the  possession  of  this  family,  afterwards  distinguibhed  aa 
earls  of  Cumberland,  till  1643,  when,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  earls  without  issue,  this  castle,  with  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  family,  passed  to  the  countess  ol  Pem- 
broke. It  stood  a  siege  of  three  years  againiil  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender,  Dec.  2^ 
1646.  In  1<M9  it  was  dismantled,  and  in  a  greet  mea- 
sure demolished,  by  order  of  pnriiament ;  but  wss  after* 
wards  rebuilt  by  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  a>!  a  residence, 
not  aa  a  (bitress.  Some  parts  of  the  old  ca*itle  still  lemain 
incoipoialcd  with  the  more  modem  Inuldinij.  The  parish 
church  IS  a  substantial  and  spacious  structure,  parts  of 
which  are  of  great  antiquity.  "The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Kipon,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
of  the  net  annual  income  of  185/.  There  i?  a  town-hnll, 
and  a  tree  urammar-school.  The  school  was  lounded 
Sept.  1,  l.">48,  by  William  Eiinysted  i m  ii-rcnidentiary  of 
St.  Paul's,  London.  The  present  annual  value  of  the  en- 
dowment it  about  saoi.  The  aversge  number  of  sdra^lan 
is  about  55,  who  are  admitted  tree  of  expense  from  any 
part  of  the  parish,  and  there  are  two  scholarships  to 
Cluinfs  Colletje,  Crimbiidkie.  Befcides  the  grammar-school 
there  were,  in  lB3^i,  nine  other  day-achuois,  four  board- 
ingHMhools,  three  day  and  Sundsy  schools,  two  of  which 
are  national  schools,  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The  mai^ 
ket,  which  is  on  Satnrday,  is  a  very  large  market  for  com, 
and  there  arc  fairs  every  fortnidit  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
There  arc  cotton  maimlactures  but  to  no  great  extent. 
The  vale  of  Skiplon  is  exceedmcly  leilile;  it  is  chiefly 
used  fvir  pasturage.  Sktpton  ii  a  place  oi  i;i  .at  intercourse 
between  Voikshire  and  Lancashire,  and  in  a  thriving  coa> 
dition.  The  population  in  1811  was  2868;  in  1821  it  «aa 
3411 ;  in  1881  it  wss  4181 ;  in  1841  it  was  4M2. 

Snaith,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Osg^old- 
cross,  174  miles  from  London,  and  21i  miles  .south  by  east 
from  York,  is  a  very  small  maikct-tov.n  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Aire,  five  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Ouee.  The  town  is  an  unimportant  place  ;  the  popu- 
lation was  834  in  1821,  886  in  1831,  and  855  in  1841. 
The  church  is  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture, 
with  a  low,  h(|uare,  pinnacled  tower.  The  livintr  i.s  a  vi- 
carage, in  the  aichdeatonry  and  diocese  of  York,  of  the 
annual  value  of  479/.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
a  chapel  here,  with  a  Sunday-school  attached,  wliich  in 
1833  was  attended  by  171  children.  There  is  a  national 
school,  partly  supported  by  a  small  endowment,  the  date 
of  which  IS  "unknown  ;  also  almshouses  for  six  poor  per- 
sons, founded  by  the  Y'arbuigh  family,  and  others  for  six 
widow.s,  rebuilt  in  18U2  by  Lord  Downer,  who  has  a 
seat  in  the  parish.  The  parish  of  Snaith  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  extends  into  the  wapentake  of  Barkston-Ash.  It 
comprises  the  chapelry  of  Armin  (a  perpetual  euraey,  net 
value  7-4/.^,  with  a  population  of  503  in  1841  ;   the  cha- 

fieJry  of  Hook  ('a  perpetual  curacy,  net  vakie  popu- 
ation  1221 ;  the  chapelry  of  Kawdittc  (a  perpetual  curacy, 
net  value  120/.),  population  15'23 ;  and  the  townships  of 
Balne,  Cowiek,Ooole,Gowda]l,  Hook.  Hensall,  PoUington, 
and  Snaith.  The  entire  area  of  the  parish  is  34,810  acKI. 
The  population  in  1821  was  5909,  efiSO  in  1831.  and 
10,444  in  1841.  Gode  has  been  sepamtely  noliecd 
(p.  092).  , 

Stokesley  is  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  western 
division  of  lan^orgh  Uberty,  in  the  North  Riding,  about 
298  miles  ftom  Londm,  and  about  41  miles  north  of  York. 
It  is  in  the  fertile  district  of  Cleveland,  and  the  town  is 
washed  on  the  south  by  a  remarkably  fine  trout  stream,  a 
braneh  of  the  nvcr  Leveft.  At  a  disteace  oi  u  om  four  ta 
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•Ix  miles,  the  Clevdand  hill!;,  including  the  mountain 
called  Rowberry  Topping,  rise  in  the  form  of  a  semicir- 
cular amphitheatre,  of  which  Stoke»l«v  is  ttM  eentre.  The 
parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Stokesley,  Great  and 

Little  Busby.  Easby,  and  Newbv,  and  had  an  agipn^^e 
population  01  2376  in  1K31,  and  2734  in  1841,  including 
the  non-residents  mentioned  below.  Tlie  living  is  a  rec- 
tor)-. With  the  curacy  ot  Westerdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  aod  in  the  patroiia£;c  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  with  a  grow  income  of  1352/. 
Besides  the  parish  ehureh,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Primitive  and  Weslcyan  Me1hodi=,ts. 
Aniong  the  schools  are  national  swhook  lor  botti  sexes, 
partly  supported  by  ei  io  v  mi  nt.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  one  street,  with  many  well-built  houses,  and  it  has 
an  annual  court-leet  and  weekl;r  pet^iSBiloiii,  It  has  a 
considerable  manufacfaire  of  linci^  a  good  naricet  on 
Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the  Satordmys  before  Palm  Sunday, 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  Old  Lammas-day.  Stokesley  is  a 
polling-place  for  the  North  Riding,  and  the  township  had 
a  population  of  1967  in  1831,  and  2310  in  1841,  includm? 
tlw  mmlet  of  Tanton,  16  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse, 
94  in  btrna,  and  270  vintors  at  the  annual  fair. 

Tadcaster,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  partly  in 
the  wapentake  oi"  Barkstone-Ash  and  partly  in  the  Ainsty 
of  York,  185  milv-5  norlh-noith-west  liom  London,  and  9 
miles  south-west  from  York.  It  is  bituatcd  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Wharle,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bddge  eonstructed  with  stones  t^en  from  the  ruins  of  a 
came  which  formeriy  stood  on  the  soath  aide  of  the  river. 
The  river  is  naviy^able  for  boats.  The  town  has  little 
trade,  but  was,  previous  to  the  tbrmation  of  the  railways 
between  York  and  Leeds  and  Manchester,  a  dace  of  great 
thoroughfare  from  York  to  the  south-west.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  ^Ihe  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diooeie  Of  York,  in  the  gut  of  the 
earl  of  Ey^remont,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  MIT.  In 
1833  there  were  -^ovrn  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
a  grammar-echool  endowed  with  the  rent  ol'  a  farm,  lor 
which  twenty  scholars  were  free,  and  ten  others  were  paid 
tot  by  their  parents.  Auuther  daily  school  was  endowed 
by  Mn.  Dawson  for  forty  females,  but  it  contained  only 
twenty-four  when  visited  by  the  Educatkm  Oommiwonen 
in  is:i3.  There  were  also  two  day  and  boardinir  schools, 
'  and  three  Sunday-schools.  The  population  in  1841  was 
1826;  in  1831  it  was  \(AHj.  Tadcaster  is  the  Calcaria  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  an  outpoat  of  their  ctuef  military 
station  JEboraeumi  now  York. 

Thirsk  is  a  pariah,  market-town,  and  parliamentarv  bo- 
rough, situated  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York, 
but  chiefly  in  tne  wapentake  of  Birdforth,  in  the  North 
Riding,  about  214  roiies  from  London,  2,3  miles  north- 
north-west  of  York,  and  10  miles  south-south-east  of 
Northallerton.  The  parish  comprises  the  borough  of 
Thirsk,  the  township  ot  €Saatle<IsleDeck  or  Miniot,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Sowerinr,  and  had  an  aggregate  population  of 
3829  in  and  4599  in  1841.  The  livini;  u  a  perpetual  ^ 
curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  ! 
York,  with  a  pros-s  income  of  143/.  The  church,  which  i.s 
dedicated  to  St.  M&ry  Magdalen,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
Gothic  buildinj^,  supposed  to  have  been  &rmed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  aatient  castle.  Thindc  contains  likewiae  places 
of  worship  for  ttie  Society  of  Friends.  Independent,  and 
Wealeyan  Methodists.  One  of  the  schools  of  the  town  is 
conducted  in  a  school-house  under  tlic  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  another  is  a  school  of  industry  for  clothing 
and  educating  poor  girls.  The  town  is  pleaiianUy  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  called  Codbeck,  a  feeder  of  the 
Swale,  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Mowbray ;  that  portion  which 
hes  east  of  the  beck  hein^  called  Old  Thirsk.  and  that  on 
tlie  opposite  side  New  Thirsk.  At  the  south-w.'>itcm  ex- 
tremtty  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  is  itaid 
to  have  l>een  erected  by  the  Mowbray  family  in  the  year 
959,  and  to  have  been  a  noble  pile  of  building,  but  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain  except  the  mount  on  which 
the  keep  formerly  stood. 

Old  Thirsk  conswts  of  a  long  range  of  cottages  on  tlie  ^ 
road  to  Yarm  and  Stockton,  and  of  a  square,  called  Si. 
James's  Green,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  a  similar  cha- 
-acter,  and  which  marks  the  supposed  site  of  an  antient 
chantey,  founded  by  William  de  Mowbray,  in  the  time  of  i 
Heniy  I.  Upon  another  green  at  Old  IMrsk  formerly  | 
stood  a  venerable  elm^tree,  under  nrhiclt,  ttom  tiaae  imuic- 1 


morial,  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  took  D,ici, 
and  where  also  it  is  said  tiMt  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth  esrl 
of  Northumberland,  waa  put  to  death  during  a  popotar 
tumult  in  the  rngn  of  Henry  VII.  Tim  eunoai  tree  wu 

destroyed  by  live  in  ISlft,  having  been  isfnited  by  some 
mischievous  boys.   A  substantial  stone  bridu*?,  with  aiche* 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  tree  paiisage  of  the  C(xlL>ect 
when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snoKi^ 
connects  the  olc  vvith  the  new  town,  which  has  an  extea» 
sive  market-place.  The  preaent  church  is  near  thenwUiera 
extremity  or  the  new  town,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there 
wa.s  formerly  a  church  in  the  old  town,  of  which  no  ves- 
tiE:es  remain.    Thirsk  possesses  no  manufactures  of 
portance.  though  coarse  linens  and  saddlery  are  made  in 
the  town  ;  but  it  has  a  well-supplied  market  on  Mondar, 
where  great  quantities  of  provisions  are  bought  for  Leea« 
and  other  places ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  Shrove-Moi^ajr. 
April  4  and  5,  Easter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  August  4 
and  5,  October  28  and  29.  and  the  first  Tuesday  after  D-  - 
cember  11.   The  Great  North  of  England  llaiiway  pa&«i 
I  a  little  west  of  the  town,  which  is  not  a  corporate  Dorough. 
but  a  burgee  tenure  borough  by  prescription.  Old  Thmk 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111^ 
but  did  not  elect  represent  at  ivei<  again  until  the  last  par- 
liament of  Edward  v  L  At  the  time  of  passing  the  Retora 
Bill,  the  number  of  electors  was  50,  only  6  of  whom  resided 
in  the  borough ;  but  by  that  Act  the  town  wtut  reduced  U 
one  mcBtber,  and  the  electoral  district  was  made  to  c^- 
piiie  aaTcial  adjiaeent  townstiips,  of  which  the  ptiaetpal  ii 
Sowerby,  an  extremely  neat  village  south  of  the  new  town, 
piinci pally  inhabited  by  retired  tradesmen.    The  number 
of  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  327.    The  s'.^'- 
rounding  countrj'  is  very  beautiful  and  salubrious,  and  nrtr 
the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring  resembling  those  of  Scarb-> 
rough  and  Cheltenham.   Thirsk  is  a  oolTing-place  forttc 
election  of  eounty  members  for  tiie  North  Biding.  Ibt 
population  Of  the  borough  and  town  was  2835  in  18S1,  «a< 
:M)2u  in  iRil.  including  61  panoBB  in  Think  Uoion  wod- 

house  and  12  in  a  tent. 

Thome,  a  small  market-town,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  tit 
wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  163  miles  from  Loo- 
don,  and  25  miles  south  of  York.  A  part  of  the  to^t, 
called  Thome  Waterside,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dc^ 
and  here  are  ship,  rope,  and  timber  yards,  and  wharfs  fr 
merchandise.  The  tide  rises  several  feet,  and  brigs  ccz.: 
thus  far  up  the  Don,  bringing  merchandise  and  {^c^nr^ 
from  London.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Thome  and  II.  1 
daily,  but  at  neap*tide8  they  do  not  come  farther  Hjo. 
Newbridge,  on  the  Dutch  river,  4  miles  fVom  Thome,  ih 
the  ea-st  side  of  the  town  the  Stainforth  and  Keadbv  cani, 
15  miles  long,  connects  the  Trent  and  the  Don.  'l'her>  i 
a  market  fur  corn  and  agriculUiral  produce  every  WrJt 
nesday,  and  the  former  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  b&^i 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  places  for  returning  the  avenji 
prices  under  the  Com  Act  of  1842.  A  great  poctioa  i 
the  anrrbondin^  country  was  once  a  marnu  but  haa  bm 
rendered  highly  ])roductive  by  an  extent ve  system  : 
drainage  commenced  in  the  reign  of  C^harlts  I.  ri 
Cornelius  Vtrmueden,  a  Dutchman,  who  came  over  t'  : 
a  number  of  his  countrymen.  [Axholhe.]  The  influefid 
of  this  immigration  is  not  yet  effaced  in  the  vicinity^  sa 
families  still  cxi.sl  who  trace  their  origin  to  Dutch  sumk 
tors.  Tlie  waggon  in  common  use  is  evidently  I>utji 
and  is  not  found  beyond  a  limited  district.  The  pari<hi 
Thome  comprises  10,840  acres;  and  the  popiiUition  i 
1841  was  3507,  having  been  3779  in  1831.  In  isai  tha 
were  849  houses  inhabited,  68  uninhabited,  and  I  buildup 
in  1841,  796  inhabited,  123  uninhabited,  and  there  «d 
none  building.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Ttie  chira 
was  formeily  a  chapel-of-ea*e  to  the  parish  of  Hat&«i 
but  in  tile  seventeenth  century  it  was  made  parochial 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  funeral  party  croa&in^  i 
marsh  (now  drained)  having  narrowly  escaped  drowrJ 
hy  the  upsetting  of  the  bok.  The  living  is  a  perpeti 
curacy,  tn  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  of  i 
annual  value  of  117'.  The  Unitarians  and  Baptists  Vi 
chapels,  which  are  licens<'d  lor  the  celebiution  of  tu: 
riagcs ;  and  the  Mt'thodists,  Independents,  and  Qii.^ij 
have  aJiiO  places  of  worship,  in  1833  there  were 
children  educated  from  Travis's  charity,  and  lO  fa 
Brook's  charily,  the  date  of  these  endowmenta 
respectively  1703  and  1706.  Thome  is  the  centre  o 
Foor*lAW  Uninn. 
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T!ekhin,  a  aaaSl  market  and  post  town  in  the  West 

Uitling,  in  the  wapentake  of  Strafforlh  andTickhill,  on  the 
Lordere  ot"  Nottin{;haini^hire,  157  miles  fiaui  London,  and 
*r>  sOLith  irom  York.   The  subulratum  of  the  luwii  is  lime- 
stune,  which  ^ves  the  place  a  very  clean  appeaiiuuc. 
The  streets  are  disposed  nearly  in  the  form  ol  a  ci  oi>s  by 
the  rfl«d«  fiom  DoDcastcr  to  Workiop,  and  iaua  Kotber- 
ham  to  Bawtiy.  Th«  town  »  neither  paved  nor  Kfhted, 
anrl  the  market,  which  is  simply  for  butter,  ejj^js,     -  .  \v  ;is 
iicarl^'  disused  uiiIjI  revived  a  lew  yt-ars  aj^o.    Thi'  iiiau  kit- 
cross  isa  plain  circular  stont-biiilding;  erected  in  177(3.  Theic 
is  a  fair  in  August  for  cattle  and  merchandise.  Tickhill 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  as  may  be 
iaferml  from  its  siving  a  name  to  the  wapentaka.  Camden 
siys  tint  'Hokhill  was  of  aoch  diiernity  heretofore,  that  all 
tli<-  manors  hertabouf.s  appertaining  lo  it  were  called  the 
Honour  of  Tickhill.'    Tlie  cualle  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Roger  de  Busii.  one  of  the  Norman  followei-s 
of  William  the  Conqui  i or,  but  iteveral  times  reverted  to 
the  crown.    John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  one 
lime  icaided  at  the  cwrtla.  In  the  civil  wars,  after  holding 
out  two  days  for  th«  ktni^,  it  vras  taken,  and  by  order  of 
parliament  was  di.sniantlcd  :  a  part  of  the  structure  is  now 
converted  into  a  modern  residence.    On  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion at  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  the  remains  ot  an 
Auffustine  Piiory,  ibuuded  in  the  reign  of  Ueoiy  HI. 
(1216-1*2723.    The  parish  church,  erected  in  the  ISth 
rpiitury,  is  a  veiy  handsome  edifice  with  a  nuble  tower. 
Having  been  damaged  by  lightning  in  1825,  it  has  been 
repaired  at  an  expense  of  nearly  20«  U/.    There  are  se- 
veral interesting  monuments  and  an  aitar-tuuib  in  the 
church,  the  latter  of  the  date  of  138C.   The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  York ;  net 
value  261/.   The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
havp  laigL'  chapels,    in  1K33  there  were  three  Stinday- 
«hooIs  and  six  daily  schools.    There  is  an  alu3shouse.  of 
iineertain  foundation,  lor  14  poor  wuiowa.    The  parish  of 
Tickhill  comprises  an  area  ol  t>47l>  acres,  and  includes  the 
«inall  towni^up  of  Stancill.  witli  Wellingley,  which  contain 
1140  acres :  the  population  of  the  pan^  was  1884  in 
1821.  2084  hi  1831,  and  2040  in  1841,  ucludinr  19  hi 
ents,  the  population  of  the  town>hip  of  Tickhill  being 
19><1  :  and  it  is  .-.taUd  that  60  persons  were  absent. 

Weighlon,  Marlvct,  i-.  a  pari^sh  and  market-town,  partly 
n  the  liberty  ot  bt.  Peter  of  York,  but  chiefly  in  the 
Holme-Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Harthill,  in 
.he£ait  Ridiiq^  about  188  mites  from  London,  19  miles 
MNith^ast  from  York,  and  10  miles  wed  by  north  of 
ieverley.  It  is  situated  at  the  western  fi)ot  of  the  "\VoIJs, 
m  the  main  road  IVom  York  to  Beverley,  on  the  lillle  liver 
r^oulness;  and  it  has  a  good  water-eoniniunication  with 
he  Humber  by  the  Market  Weiijhton  Canal,  noticed  in  a 
irevious  division  of  thn  article.  The  pansh  comprises  the 
lownship  of  Market  Wtaghtoo  with  Arra&,and  the  chapelry 
ifSkipton.  and  had  a  gross  population,  in  I83I,  of21tiU, 
ind  in  18-11  of  2269.  The  livini;  is  a  diicharj;cd  vicarage 
11  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  tlie  prebend  of  Weighton  m 
he  Cathedral  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  176/.  The 
:hurcbf  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  edi- 
ice,  with  a  eompai-utively  modem  spire,  which  has  l>een 
iibslitutcd  for  an  old  one  of  wood ;  and  the  town  contains 
hapcis  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  other  dissenters, 
.  frve  jrrainniar-sehool,  and  some  other  schools.  There  is 
.  weii-attetided  inarknit,  at  which  much  corn  is  sold,  on 
Vcdnesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Mth  ot  May  ami  the 
Sth  of  Septemtwr.  Die  population  of  the  tovditup  was 
821  in  1831,  and  1047  in  1841. 

Wetherhy  ii  a  tnarket-toun  in  the  "West  Riding,  and 
ujjentake  of  CJaro,  lUO  miles  north-itorth-west  troni 
.ondon,  and  15  miles  west  by  south  fiom  York.  The  town 
.  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
river  Whaife,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
nUge.  A  little  above  the  bridge  a  stone  dam  has  been 
onstracted,  over  which  the  river  forms  a  pretty  cascade, 
ly  means  of  the  dam  several  mills  are  worked,  which  grind 
um,  press  oil-^eed-.,  and  rasp  lu;;wood  lor  dyers.  The 
liurcti  is  a  clm})el-ol'  ea<-e  to  Sjiottoith,  and  the  living  is  a 
lerpetuai  cumcy,  m  the  aichdeaconry  ot  Craven  and 
liocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  jrirt  of  the  rector  of  SpofForth, 
f  the  net  aaiuial  value  of  100/.  The  Weslejran  Methodists 
nd  Independents  have  places  of  wonhip.  The  popula- 
,  ;i  m  1841  was  1433;  in  1831  it  was  132!. 

Varm,  or  Yaurm.  is  a  v^ati»h  and  uiarket-to  AU  in  the 


western  divi«oa  of  the  liberty  of  Langbanrgh,  in  the  North 
Riding  :  the  town  occupies  a  low  j  eninsula  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Tees,  about  237  iiules  from  London, 
anti  44  iiules  notth-noi  tli-w  e>*t  trora  \  ork.  Tlie  Icnvn  ap- 
pear»  to  have  fallen  in  importance  with  the  rise  of  Stockton, 
which  is  about  4  miles  to  the  north-east,  on  tha  OHMsite 
side  of  the  river,  and  partly,  perhaps  in  conaeqiienee  of 
the  destructive  floods  to  which  its  low  situation  subjects  it. 
In  \7T)3.  and  again  in  IR^'i,  the  water  covered  the  town  lo 
the  depth  of  7  Itiet,  and  in  1771  it  rose  -still  hijiher,  being 
as  much  as  2U  feet  in  some  parts.  The  principal  street 
contains  some  good  houses.  The  Tees  is  liere  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  in  1400  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
biibop  of  Durham,  and  since  much  immoved  i  and  in  1805 
an  clesant  iron  bridge,  of  one  arch,  180  thet  span,  w  as 
erected;  but,  owing  to  some  defect  In  the  foundation,  it  kll 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  it  has  not  been  replaced. 
The  livnn^  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of 
206/.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  stands 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1730.  The 
Society  of  Friends,  Independents,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
^Itthodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship ;  and  among  tiic  kchouk  are  a  free 
^rammai-si  hool  founded  by  Thomas  Conyers,  in  the  reign 
ot  Queen  £luabeth,  with  an  increased  endowment  by  &t 
will  of  William  Chaloner,  in  ITftB.  and  a  large  national 
school,  erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the 
town,  which  receives  some  benefit  from  a  branch  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlintrton  RaiU-ay,  consists  principally  in 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  but  the  com  trade, 
thougti  formerly  considerable,  has  declined.  The  town 
also  derives  some  benefit  from  the  salmon  fiahciy  in  ^e 
Tees.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  fliere  are 
fairs  on  the  Thursday  before  April  5,  Ascension-day,  the 
2nd  of  August,  and  the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  that  on 
the  last-mentioned  day  beitiij  a  trreat  checse-lair.  A  court 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  here  twice  in  every 
year.  The  population  of  the  pariah  wa«  1896  in  1831,  and 
1511  in  1841. 

^  Divin'mu  /or  BeeiethuHeal  and  Legoi  Purpotet.'-' 

Y'oikdiire  is  in  the  arch:rpi  r  n|  -]  province  of  York,  and 
until  recentl}  the  whole  count)  ,  uilh  ttie  exception  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  North  Riding,  which  belomjed  to 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  was  entirely  m  the  diocese  of 
York,  in  which  it  fimned  the  archdeaconries  of  York,  or 
the  West  Ridin^k  com|niung  the  deaneries  of  the  city  and 
Ainstv  of  York,  Criiven,  Doncaster,  and  Pontetiaet;  of  the 
East  Kid  iuji;,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Buckrose,  Dicker- 
ing, Harthill  and  Hull,  and  Holdemess  ;  and  of  Cleve'and, 
coniprisiiii?  the  deaneries  of  Bi>Jmer,  Cleveland,  Ryedaie, 
and  ilipon.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester  formed  part  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  and  comprised  the  deaneries  of  Boroughbridge, 
Catterick,  Richmond,  and  pari  of  Lonsdale.  The  number 
of  pari.'^hes  in  the  countv,  accordinij  to  the  statement  given 
uu  the  authority  of  tiie  Vupulattou  Returns  fur  1841,  under 
the  head  o(  Statittics.  is  C23;  but  eailier  authorities  make 
it  only  604,  of  which  189  are  rectories,  292  vicarages, 
and  123  perpetual  curacies,  according  to  Lewis's  '  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  England.'  The  ecclesiastical  di- 
visions of  the  county  have  been  recently  much  altered, 
by  the  formation,  niuler  an  order  in  council,  dated  Oc- 
tober 5,  1830,  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Ripon,  which  was 
e-taljliblicd  by  consent  of  the  archljishop  of  York  and 
the  bishop  of  Cheater,  and  which  consists  of  all  that 
part  of  the  county  which  fonnerly  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Chester,  of  the  deanery  of  Craven,  which  embructs 
a  jiopulous  district  in  the  West  Riding,  and  of  su'  h 
parts  of  the  deaneries  of  the  city  and  Ainsty  of  York,  and 
of  Pontefract,  as  lie  to  tlie  wes<»ard  of  the  Hberiy  of  the 
Ainsty,  and  the  wapentakes  of  Barkston-Aril,  QigOlde«Oa«i, 
and  Staincroes.  Under  the  present  amuigement  the 
county  is  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon, 
which  are  subdivided  as  follows  : — The  diocese  of  York 
consists  of  the  archdeaconries  of  York,  or  the  West  Riding, 
conlainuii;  the  deaneries  of  the  city  ol'  Vo.-k  and  Ainsty, 
with  iS7  benefices,  and  of  Doncaster,  with  tKi  benefices ;  of 
the  East  Riding,  containing  the  deaneries  of  Buckrosej 
with  30  benefices.  Dickering,  with  30  beneficea  Harthill 
and  Hull,  with  73  benefices,  and  Holdemess,  with 48 bene- 
fices: and  of  Cleveland,  containing  the  deaneries  of 
Buimer,  with  62  bcneficek,  Cleveiaud,  with  D.>  benefices, 
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•nd  Hiddl,  with  34  bcmf  oes.  Hie  dioeew  of  Ripon  con> 

sists  of  the  archdcaconrv  of  Cnrven.  containing  the  deAne- 
riea  of  Ciftvcn,  with  35  benefices,  and  of  Pontefract,  with 
153  benefices  i  lhal  of  Ilichmond.  containing  the 
aeancries  of  Boroughbridge,  with  35  benefices,  Richmond, 
with  34  benefices,  Catterick,  mill  42  benefices,  and 
Kirkby  Lonsdale*  with  10  benefieM.  Aoeording  to  the 
above  details,  wliieh  are  derived  from  Co%*»  *  d^nsf,  Ij>t  * 
lor  1^43.  but  are  liable  to  some  error  from  the  union  of 
some  old  benefices  and  the  establbihment  of  some  new 
ones,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  benefices 
in  the  diocese  of  York,  which  is  now  confined  within  the 
lifliitaof  the  county,  is  about  523,  and  the  number  in  the 
diocese  of  Ripon  about  309^  ntftkiiif  ft  totai  for  the  cotinty 
of  about  832  benefices. 

Yoiksliire  is  in  the  northern  cirruit,  and  the  assizes  are 
held  at  York.  The  quajter-*e.'Nsion»  for  the  city  are  held 
at  York,  those  for  the  East  Ridmg  at  Beverley,  those  for 
the  North  Ktding  ftt  Northallerton,  wid  those  for  the  West 
Ridinf^  as  Mloiws  >-The  Eeeter  MMiona  at  Ponteflrect,  the 
Midsunimr  r  nt  Skipton,  Bradford,  and  Hotberham;  the 
Michael tnas at  Knaresborough,  Leeds, and  Doncaster;  and 
tbe  Christum  wjont  tt  iuMUCiboraiif h,  Wikdleld,  ftnd 
Sheffield. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  York,  ♦he  hou.se  of  correction  for 
the  North  Riding  at  Northallerton,  that  for  the  East  Rid- 
ing at  Beverley,  and  that  for  the  Weet  Riding  at  Wake- 
field ;  and  there  arc  other  prisons  at  Yotl,  Richmond, 
Beveiiey,  Hull,  Leeds,  Bradl'ord,  Kn&resborouv^,  Ripon, 
Pontefract,  Rothcifaaiii,  Doocuter,  Halifkx,  SbdBeld,  and 
RothrelL 

It  u  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  civil  and  military 
jurisdiction  of  Yorkshire,  that  each  of  its  three  Ridings  has 
a  distinct  lonl-hcutenanl.  The  Ainsty,  which  was  for- 
merly a  wapentake  of  the  West  Kiduitr,  but  was  annexed 
to  tlie  city  of  York,  and  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  27th  year  of  Henry  Vl!,iefloaiktei«d  part  of  the  North 
Biding  for  parliamentanr  purposei,  althoogh  in  the  Popu* 
latton  Ketttma  it  ie  ityleil  a  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding ; 
and  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of 
York,  whicli  comprehended  all  those  parts  of  the  city  and 
county  that  belong  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peler  at 
York,  and  which,  according  to  a  note  in  the  Population 
Returns  for  1841,  comprises  51  places  in  the  East  Riding, 
42  in  the  North  Riding.  25  in  the  West  Riding,  and  7  in 
the  Ainsty,  was  al>oli8hed  for  civil  purposes  by  the  Act  for 
reformini;  munici|)al  corpora! ionij,  5  and  G  William  IV.,  c. 
76.  Thii  liberty  had  fonneriy  a  s>t:parate  juribdiction.  and 
its  Ju^ices  held  their  courts  of  ouarter-sessions  at  York, 
and  exereUed  civil  and  ciiminal  jurisdiction  over  every 
place  within  the  liberty,  however  distant  it  might  be  fi^om 
the  city.  No  commission  of  the  peace  is  now  granted,  and 
consequently  there  are  neither  justices  nor  quai ter-ses.sions 
for  the  lil^erty.  Sessions  for  the  arclibishop  s  libeiiy  of 
Cawood,  Wi!>iow,  and  Ottlev  are  held  quarterly  at  Ottley, 
in  January,  April.  July,  and  October. 

The  eoniity  of  York  antieotlv  leoi  two  ncndwia  to  par- 
liament, but  this  number  was  increased  to  (bur  before  the 
parsing  of  the  Reform  Act.  by  the  addition  of  two  mem- 
bers taken  from  the  disfranchised  borough  of  Grampound, 
in  Cornwall.  Under  the  Reform  Act  each  of  the  three 
Ridings  has  the  right  of  electing  two  members,  those  for 
the  North  Riding  being  elected  at  York,  with  additional 
polling-places  at  Askrigg.  Guisborough,  Kirkby-Moor- 
sid^,  New  Malton,  Northallerton,  Richmond,  Romaldkirk, 
Scarborougli,  Stokesley,  Thirsk,  and  Whitby  ;  those  ot  tlie 
West  Ridmg  being  elected  at  Wakefield,  with  additional 

!>olling-placesat  iJamsley,  Bradford,  Dent,  Doncaster,  Hali- 
8x,  Hudderrfield,  Kei9hley«Knare«borough,Leed«,Pateley 
Bridtre.  Quick.  Settle,  Sheffield,  Sldpton,  and  Snaith  ;  and 
those  lor  the  East  Riding  being  elected  at  Beveriey,  with 
additionail  polling-place*  at  Bridlington,  Driffield,  Hedon, 
Howden,  Hull,  Pocklin;;ton,  and  Settrington.    The  sanio 

Act  disfranchised  the  boroughs  of  Aldborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Hedon ;  reduced  Thirtk  and  Northallerton 
ftom  two  members  each  to  one  eaidi;  save  one  member 
each  to  Huddersfield.  Wakefield,  and  Whitby ;  and  two 
each  to  Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield.  The 
places  which  formerly  »ent  members,  and  riiliuned  two 
each  under  the  Reform  Bill,  are  Beverley,  Hull,  Knares- 
borougliiNew  Malton.  Pontefract,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Scar- 
bOMUgh,  and  Yoric  The  total  number  of  memben  returned 
fun  tne  eounty  prior  to  the  Befom  Bill  was  SZ;  the  nuni> 


ber  aboluhed  by  that  Act  wis  6,  and  the  nomber  added  IS; 

thus  making  the  present  number  of  rejir.-^srntafives  37,  o- 
5  more  than  before  that  Act  was  passed.  Statements  ti 
to  the  numbers  of  the  eooftitOMicf  will  be  found  under  tk 

head  of  Statisitct. 

Htttory  and  Antiquities. — At  the  time  of  the  invasion  a 
Britain  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  thif  part  of  the  ialand,  togetlnt 
with  the  neighbouring  counties  in  the  north  of  what  nmm 

called  England,  was  inhabited  by  the  nrigant»'>5,  w  hr»  were 
the  mo,st  numerous  and  powerlul  of  the  antient  nnniS 
tnl)e*,  and  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Romans.   The  R rattn 
power  was  not  established  in  this  district  until  the  reign  o: 
the  emperor  Vcepasian.  when,  about  the  vear  a.d.  71.  the 
Brigantee  were  subdued  by  Petilius  Cerealis.    Nearly  hslf 
a  century  later,  about  the  yeir  121)1.  the  emperor  Hadrian 
visited  Britain,  and  in  conscqoence  of  the  liequent  irrup- 
tions of  the  Caledonians  into  the  northern  districts  <rf 
Roman  Britain,  he  formed  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth 
aeroes  the  island  from  Solway  Firth  to  the  Gcnnaa  Otmn, 
and  auhsequently  took  up  his  reindence  for  a  Hme  at  Wbon- 
ctim,  now  the  city  of  ^'olk.    After  Hadrian  left.  The  iicur- 
sions  of  the  Caledonians  were  renewed,  and  the  Hug&nttt 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke  :  but  the  next  re- 
maikable  event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  is  the  vuii  <d 
the  emperar  Septimhia  flevcrw,  who,  about  the  year  2M 
or  207*  eame  over  in  ponoo,  and  after  proceeding}  of 
wMeh  a  brief  aceonnt  u  given  under  Brttasma,  vol.  v., 
pp.  444,  445.  died  ab,oitt  the  year  210  or  211,  at  York, 
which  place  had  been  his  ht:ad-<juarters  in  the  north 
This  part  of  the  island  had  its  share  in  the  numerous  con- 
tests  which  followed  between  the  Romans  and  the  antics: 
Britons.   Tlie  emperor  Constantius  Chlonie  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  at  York,  and  died  there  in  306  c 
^07;  and  his  son  Constantinus,  commonly  railed  Con&ti*. 
tine  the  Great,  w.-ls  proclaimed  enijicroi  at  that  <  ity  bv'h-. 
soldiery.    Between  that  time  and  the  tinai  witbidi-awal 
the  Roman  forces  from  Britain  in  the  fiHh  cent  hit.  the 
poutiMi  of  Yorkahire  ezpoied  it  to  continual  predato; 
ineuniom  ftom  the  northern  tribes,  end  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants  lU-Lrravafed  the  anarchy  and  confusion  c; 
thi.<!  part  of  the  Konian  enipiie.    According  to  Ricimrd  ;:' 
Cirencester,  whose  account  of  the  Roni.in-Britiah  pr;- 
vinces  is  quoted  under  Hrita.vnia,  Yorkshire  belong*: 
chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  province  of  Maxima  Csa^-- 
ensis,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantca  and  the  l^uat, 
or  oeople  of  the  East  Riding. 

Heiiii^  chosen  by  the  Romans  aS an  occasional  residtt;: 
and  a  ccatxe  of  government,  York  and  the  sarrouaoix' 
country  were  supplied  with  many  marks  of  their  power  tsi 
skill.  Ther  bestowed  extraonitnary  attention  npon  tk; 
publie  roain  of  thii  district,  of  which  considerable 
exist  even  at  the  present  lime,  and  which  indiv-a*e  the  •.- 
billons  of  their  duel  military  stations.    The  icreal  line  .' 
road  which,under  the  name  of  the  Wathlmi:  or  Wa'ii:^ 
Street,  extended  along  the  whole  JenKtli  of  England  i-.z 
RutupiEB  (Richborough)  in  Kent  to  the  wall  of  Sevr.'--» 
entered  the  county  from  Nottinghamabire  near  Baw-ry 
and,  according  to  Baines.  'it  has  been  traced  by  Donca<. 
over  -Scanshy  and  Piirbiirn  Leas  to  Bamsd-iU-  th  : 
Pontetr.ict  to  CasUcfoid,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  ih: 
Aire  and  Calder,  from  which  point  the  road  was  condoned 
by  Tadcaster  to  York.'   '  From  this  city,'  he  procecdi  t: 
say,  *  it  is  conjectured  that  it  took  the  north-«aat  fide  a 
the  Ouse,  crossing  that  river  near  Aldborough  btk' 
Boroughbridge,  and  thence  by  I-eeraing  I-une  to  Ca-iten  i 
brids^e  i  adjoiuinc^  to  which  ve.->ti:;e.s  of  ("ataiTictonium  ' 
to  be  set:a>,  v^here,  turning  more  to  tlt«  nurthward,  t 
passed  over  the  Tees  at  Pierse  Bridge  into  the  county  U 
Durham*    Another  militat}-  road  led  from  Mancuoiasi 
now  Manehester,  to  York,  and  parsing  by  Stainland.  abc*.' 
five  miles  south  of  Halifax,  and  Almondbury,  aloiit  '.^ 
miles  aoulh-easl  of  Huddersfield,  crossed  tiit;  Colder  aix- 
a  mile  below  Dewsbury,  and  proceeded  along  the  lirx  <■ 
the  present  tumpike-road  to  Wakefield,  whence  I 
tinned  in  the  direction  of  the  present  road  about  tvah*in 
to  Pontefract,  and  then,  taming  to  the  ielY,  joined  : ' 
military  way  from  Doncaster  To  York.     Of  the  ot'- 
Uoinaii  lOads  the  principal  were— a  line  from  Chcsterf*'- 
by  Sheffield,  Uarnsky.  Hemsworth,  and  Ackworth,  to  J 
Watling Street  at  or  near  Pontefract;  a  vicinal  way  wit- 
appears  to  have  passed  through  Pontefract  in  a  souther 
duection  to  the  villages  of  Darrinoton,  Wctitbrair 
Smeaton,  Gampsal,  and  Hatfteld,  and  also  to  bare  j 
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tended  northw&rd  to  Ca^tiet'oril ;  a  road  from  Yoik  in 
contiaiialion  of  Ihe  route  from  Manchester  to  that  city, 
ptoceeding  to  Mahon.  and  then  dividing  into  two  branches, 
of  wlnehthis  first,  which  is  now  called  Wade's  Causeway, 
and  a  portion  of  which  is  in  excellent  preservation,  twelve 
feet  broad,  paved  with  flint  pebbles,  and  in  some  places 
raisfd  rnori'  than  three  feet  above  the  siirnic-e  of  the 
ground,  led  to  Dunsley  Bay  the  Dimus  SmutotPiohmy), 
near  Whitby,  and  the  other  to  Sc-irborough  and  Filey  ;  a 
road  from  York  ov«r  the  Wolds  to  Bridlington  Bay,  with 
a  branch  towards  Hunmanby  ;  and  a  road  leadinr  towards 
Patrinsfton  iinJ  the  Spurn  P  inl  v  hir  h  perhaps  branelied 
fr.nn  ftiu  last  inentiuiitd  at  Siamiard  Bridge,  and  from 
xvliicli,  at  Londe>lK)rough,  a  branch  formerly  called  Huni- 
ber  Street  extended  southward  to  the  villajj^e  of  Brotig;h,  on 
the  Hmnber,  opposite  to  Wintrtnghtm  in  Lincolni^hire, 
whence  a  Roman  road  proceeded  eouthwaid  to  Lincoln. 
Traces  of  Roman  encampments,  as  well  as  of  Saxon  and 
Daf.ish  encanipment-i,  may  be  foutid  in  several  pails  of  tlie 
cou)ity ;  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  disicovered  in 
many  places,  especially  in  York  and  its  vicinity.  Tumuli 
and  Druidical  raraains  are  also  found  in  several  places. 
The  Wolds  oontein  many  of  the  former ;  and  of  tne  an- 
tiquities supposed  to  be  Dniidical  may  be  mentioned  a 
curious  assemblage  of  roi.-l<s  called  Bramham  Cia^-^,  about 
nine  miles  north-west  of  Ripon,  whic  h  irom  indiealions  of 
rude  sculpture  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Druidicai 
temple;  and  three  f^igantic  obelisks  or  single  stones, 
called  the  Devil's  Airowa,  near  Bcnroughbridge,  which  some 
suppose  to  beDmidieal,  and  ottiers  of  Romta  origin.  The 
pmicipal  Knman  stations  were  at  Eboraciim,  now  York  ; 
Caturraclon,  Catarrnctonum,  or  Cataract onium,  now  Oat- 
tericl; ;  Camboduniim,  now  Slack,  near  the  horder  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  not  far  from  Halifax ;  Isunum,  at  Aid  borough; 
Le?iulum.  a  little  behnetiM  Junction  of  the  Aire  and 
Calder;  Danum,  at  Doncasfer;  Olicana,  or  Ahcana,  at 
Ilkley ;  Calcaria,  at  Tadcaster ;  Derventio,  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  or  at  Aldhy,  about,  a  mile  noith  of  that  place  ; 
Delgovilia,  at  Londesborongh  ;  and  Prstorium,  at  Flain- 
boroutth.    A  few  other  statlotis  are  mai  ked  on  the  Map  of 
Antient  Britain,  published  bv  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  UsefVil  Knowiedfe^  whicn  also  indicates  the  probable 
roi!*'"i  nf  sonie  Roman  roads  not  alluded  to  above. 

All  tnat  18  known  of  the  state  of  Yorkshire  sliorlly  after 
the  Termination  of  the  Roman  dominion  is  that  U  formed 
part  of  the  Britith  kingdom  of  Deifyr,  Deifyra,  or  Dcira, 
t  fie  name  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Ella,  one  or  its  biiig%  an 
Anflio-Sason  chief;  who  obtained  the  gorerament  by  con- 
quest, are  well  known  in  connection  with  the  eireumstanoe 
which  is  i>aid  to  have  induced  Gregory  (o  s^eiid  St.  Augustin 
and  his  companions  as  Cluiiliun  mi--';ionaries  to  Biitain. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Saxon  and  snhsetpicntly  the  Danish 
kingdom  of  Norlhambria,  in  which  Deira  was  included, 
varied  frequently  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  it  generally 
included  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire;  and  Raines  ob- 
Hcrves  that  the  Villa  Regia,  the  scat  of  the  Northumbrian 
kings,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Osmondtliorp,  in  the 
parish  of  Leeds.   Of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  North- 
tunbria  and  the  vsjyinf  goycmments  of  its  principal  divi- 
aionsi  Bryneich,  or  BerSeia,  in  the  nortbi  and  Oeifyr  or 
Deira,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  vast  Ibrest  In  what 
IS  now  the  county  of  T>urham,  and  which  occupied  the 
southern  or  Yorkshire  division  of  the  kingdom,  an  account 
is  given  under  NoHTHrMHHRi.AND,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  3iH,  3l'J. 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  trie  hi!»lory  of 
Yoclahire  as  a  part  of  that  kin^om,  which  derived  its 
name  Atom  the  circumstance  of  iying north  of  the  Humber. 
Ohriatiarity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  here  about 
the  year  G2H.  cfunntr  the  reign  of  Edwin,  kinj^  of  \orth- 
unibria,  wlio  with  one  of  his  sons  and  the  greater  pari  of 
his  nrii'.y  fell  iti  a  ^reat  battle  with  I'enda,  the  king  of  tht 
Mercians,  and  Cadwallon,  or  Cadwallader,  king  of  North 
Wales,  in  the  year  G3A,  at  Hatfield,  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Doncaster,  after  which  Osric,  a  nephew  sf  Edwin,  who 
hecnme  kinjf  of  Deira,  restored  paganism.   He  was  de- 
i'  -  li       1  killed  before  York  liy  Cadwallon,  who  remained 
master  of  Deira  for  about  a  year,  but  was  overpowered  and 
»laia  in  $34  by  Oswald,  king  of  Bemicia,  who  restored 
Christianity,  fixed  hie  residenoe  at  York,  and  eompleted 
there  the  ehnroh  vrhieh  Edwin  had  left  unfinished.  He 
was  defeated  r-.-!  Oiin  in  Shropshire,  in  (542,  by  Penda, 
^vho  ravaged  hik  dominions.    The  subsequent  contests  for 
the  aoveragntyof  Deiia,  and  the  eetablidiment  at  the 


Uanl^h  power  there,  are  described  in  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to.  where  also  will  be  found  sufficient  details  of  the 
history  of  this  district  down  to  the  time  of  Harold,  the  last 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  During  his  reign  his  brother 
Tostig  ininildcd  his  dominions  under  the  circumstnncos  de- 
tidled  under  Harold  II.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.51,  52,  and  was 
defeated  bv  liim  in  September,  106G,  in  a  great  hattlc  near 
Stamford  Bridge,  after  which  the  victorious  Harold  re- 
turned to  Yoik,  where  he  soon  afterward*  received  th« 
first  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  William  of  Normandy. 
Of  the  events  which  Ibllowed  his  victory  at  Hastings,  so  (er 
as  they  relate  to  thi';  county,  sorne  partindars  are  stated 
under  Vohk,  which  city  buffered  dreLullully  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Norman  invailcrs  nnd  the  inhabitants  ol 
iNorthumbria,  to^etiier  with  the  Danes,  whose  assistance 
they  had  called  in.  So  dire  wee  the  vengeance  of  Wil- 
liam,  that  for  the  apace  of  many  years  after  his  successful 
siege  of  York  the  surrounding  country  lay  totally  uncul- 
tivated, becoming  tlie  retreat  only  of  robl)crs  and  wild 
beasts.  Yorkshire  is  called  Eurewickscire  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  and  appears  then  to  have  comprehended  very 
nearly  itti  present  limits.  It  bad  been  previotuiy,  during 
the  S&xon  dominion,  subdivided  into  three  ridings,  or,  as 
they  were  originally  called,  trifhins:^. 

In  the  year  1138,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  north 
of  Eni,'laiid,  a:*  tar  as  York,  was  invaded  and  ra\a(:ed  by 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  defeated  near  North- 
allerton, at  the  famous  battle  of  (he  Standard,  by  the 
neighbouring  barons,  who  had  been  aummmied  by  Thuf»' 
tan  the  arohbishop  of  Yortt,  under  the  eemmand  of  Ralpli, 
bishop  of  the  OrKney  Island-*,  Walter  fEsppc,  and  Wil- 
liam ae  Albemarle.  One  of  the  next  important  events  in 
the  history  of  tiie  county  was  the  sieije  of  Pu  is  Gavesfon, 
the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  in  Scarborough  Cat^tle,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Warren.  In  1318  the  noilhem  part  of  the  county  was 
ravaged,  the  towns  of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scar- 
borouf^h,  and  Skipton,  were  burnt,  and  Ripnn  and  many 
olht>f  places  weru  pillaged,  by  the  Scotch  under  Douglas, 
who  escaped  to  Scotland  with  an  immense  booty  and  nu- 
merous prisoners.  In  the  following  year  another  invasion 
of  the  Scotch,  under  the  earl  of  Murray,  advanced  as  flu* 
as  York,  and  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  an  indignity  which  so 
rou.sed  the  archbishot)  of  York,  that  be,  act  ompanied  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  and  ;.  ii  inii  i  r  of  clerirymcn,  col- 

lected an  army  of  about  lO.tXK)  men,  and  pursued  Murray 
a.s  far  as  Myton  on  the  river  Swale,  about  twelve  miles 
from  York,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  English 
were  thoroughly  routed.  From  the  number  of  clergy 
killed  on  this  occasion,  the  engagement  received  the  name 
of  the  'White  Battle.'   Shortly  alter,  in  1321,  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  the  leader  of  the  baronK  who  took  arms 
against  Edward  II.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Boroughbridge ;  and  he,  with  several  of  hb  party,  was 
shortly  afterwards  beheaded  at  Pontefract.     In  1347, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Edward  III.  in  his 
continental  wars,  David  Bruce  led  a  Scottish  army  into 
Kns^land,  and  deva^italed  the  country  as  far  as  York,  where 
he  was  checked  by  the  forces  of  Qucen  Pluiippat  irimc 
court  was  then  at  York;  and  who,  marehing  in  nenon 
with  her  army  against  Bniee,  brought  him  to  battle 
Nevill's  Cross,  near  Durham,  wiiff-        was  dtfented. 
Yorkshire  formed  also  the  scene  of  many  interesting:  events 
dniing  the  strugsjle  l^etween  Richard  II.  and  Bolinjfbroke. 
who  eventually  became  king  under  the  title  of  H^snrv  IV. ; 
and  who,  in  1300,  on  hie  return  from  banishment,  landed 
at  Ravenspur,  or  Ravmqmn^  a  port  situated  near  the 
Spurn  Head,  but  wfaJeh  has  long  since  been  washed  away 
by  the  -sea.    He  was  immediately  joined  by  several  ofthe 
powerful  northern  barons,  and  lie  marched  westward,  by 
iluH,  where  he  was  refu.scd  admittance,  towards  Doncas- 
ter, on  his  approach  to  tiie  metropolis.   After  he  bad 
assumed  tlie  orown,  the  deposed  Richard  II.  was  confined, 
successively,  in  the  castles  of  Leeds,  Knarcflborongh,  and 
Pontefract,  from  the  latter  of  which,  after  his  death,  hi* 
b"il  ,  was  removed  to  London.    In  1405  one  of  the  conspi- 
racies formed  for  tiie  purpose  of  deposing  Henry  iV .,  by 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  Ifowbray,  earl  marshal, 
and  several  other  northern  baron%  ww  beaded  by  Scroop^ 
arehtnshop  of  York ;  but,  though  ihev  colleeted  a  large  booy 
of  troops  to  their  rendezvou-i  at  York,  Scrooj)  and  some 
others  nf  th<3  leaders  were  artfuily  drawn  into  a  confer- 
cnee  by  Balph  NeviU,  cari  of  Wcatmordand,  who  eomp 
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11  I'uied  the  trnnps  ^r  -.t  aijaiast  Ihem  ;  and  Ihe  insurrcc- 
tjon  wa*  thus  stnjiped  \rv  their  being  lakcti  pi isonei-s,  and 
afwrwardii  beheaded.  Perejr  eacftped  on  this  occasion,  but 
in  Fcbniuy,  1408.  being  iffun  in  inUt  h«  wi*  defeated 
and  ildti  at  the  battle  of  Braiaham  Uoor,  near  Tkdcaater, 
liy  Sir  Thomas  Rokesbv,  then  sheriff  of  Yorlcshire.  Durinsf 
the  lone  ''^'^^  between  the  housfs  of  York  and  Lancaster  this 
count)'  was  tlit*  scene  of  several  remarkable  es  cnts,  anion ;j 
which  wan  the  defeat  of  Richan.1.  duke  ot"  York,  by  the 
army  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  1460,  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
fleld,  in  whieh  he  loet  his  life.  His  son,  £dward  IV., 
attacked  the  forces  of  Henry  VI.,  or  mther  of  Margaret,  in 
the  followincj  year,  in  this  county,  after  the  battles  of  Mor- 
timer's Cro&s  and  Hcrnard's  Heath.  Having  reache<l  Poii- 
tefract,  he  ^^ecured  the  passage  oi'  the  Aire  :it  Fen-jhrititre, 
and  posted  a  detachment  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
The  Ibrces  of  Henry,  under  Lord  CHfford.  forced  this  de- 
taehment  back  with  frreat  slaughter*  but  in  the  mean  time 
Edward  eent  another  detachnient  aeniMthe  rirer  at  Caatle- 
ford,  about  four  miles  hiirher  up,  v.hieh,  approachinc;  the 
rear  of  Cliffords  army  unobserved,  completely  routed 
them:  Clifford  himself  fell  in  the  contest.  Edward  then 
cnwed  the  river  with  his  whole  armv,  exceeding  46,000 
men,  and  on  Sunday  the  29lh  Of  March,  I4G1,  fought  the 
deeiiive  battle  of  Towton,  on  the  hi^h  ground  between 
Towton  and  Saxton,  a  little  south  of  Tadcaster,  where  he 
routed  the  Lauca.'-teriati  forces  v.iih  a  slaut^hter  extmordi- 
nary  even  in  that  sanguinary  war.  The  lugilives  attempted 
to  escape  by  Tadcaster-bridge,  but  being  so  clo>cly  pursued 
M  to  be  unable  to  reach  it,  they  crossed  the  httJe  river 
Cock  with  stteh  precipitation  that  the  bodies  of  those 
drowned  in  the  attempt  formed  a  bridsre  for  the  passage 
of  the  survivors.  The  total  number  slaiu  on  tiii<  occasion 
is  reported  to  have  been  3(3,770,  including  many  leaders  of 
distinction :  and  the  result  was  that  Henry  and  his  queen 
fled  to  Scotland,  white  Edward  advanced  Mid  took  posses- 
rion  of  York.  Events  havioff  once  more  turned  in  fivour 
of  Hennr,  Bdwatd  fled  to  Holland  in  1470 ;  but  on  the 
14thof  Marcli  in  tlie  followint:  year  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, landed  at  Kaven-ipurn  with  2000  men,  and,  being  well 
received,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  planted  a  garnson, 
and  thence  marched  southwards  towards  London,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Bamet,  wb  ch  established  him  on  the  throne. 

The  chief  event  in  the  bietory  of  Yorkdiire  during  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  raising  and  defeat  of  an  in- 
snrrection  of  the  northern  counties  against  a  land-tax 
wfiich  had  been  impont'il  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  proposal  of  winch  the  ear!  of  N'ortluimberland  wa-s 
supposed  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  His  residence  at 
Topcliffe,  near  Thirsk,  was  assailed  by  the  insurgents,  who 
killed  him  and  many  of  his  servants ;  but  the  insurrection 
W8»  eventually  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Snrrey,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  leaders,  amontj  whom  wa-s  John  a  Chanibre, 
were  executed  at  York.  Another  of  the  chief  insuiKents, 
Sir  John  Egremont,  escaped  to  Flanders.  In  the  following 
reign  an  insurrection  was  raised  bv  Robert  Aske.  Lord 
D'Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  Thomas  Percy  (brother 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland),  and  other  powerful  per- 
sons, to  oppose  the  sweeping  changes  involved  in  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments; and  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
objects  for  which,  professedly,  they  took  up  arras,  they 
styled  their  march  *  The  Pilgrimage  of  Oiace.*  They  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Scaroorengh  Castle,  but  took 
those  of  Pontefract.  York,  and  Hull,  and  persuaded  many 
to  join  their  standarrf  ;  but  after  they  had  proceeded  soutJi- 
ward  to  Dunca'i'i  r  lo  rriLu;  an  army  bent  aijainst  them  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  their  progress  was  im- 
peded by  the  Don  being  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  nego- 
tiationiwcreeniered  iiUo,ineoiiieaiMnoe  of  which  the  insur- 
gents dispened.  Some  of  the  leaden,  however,  ettem  pti  ng 
to  revive  the  insurrection,  were  subsequently  executed.  A 
similar  but  lesis  important  uisurrection  was  raised  in  1537 
niar  Scarborough  and  Malton,  and  the  rebels  marched 
towards  Hull,  which  was  suddenly  invested  by  royal  forces 
under  Sir  John  Constable  and  Sir  Ralph  Klliker,  who, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  for  several  days^  sallied  out  Mid  de- 
feated the  insurgents.  Shortly  afterwards  the  remnant  of 
the  insurgents,  under  Sir  Robert  Constable,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Hull,  and  held  it  for  about  a  month,  when  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who 
took  Constable  and  the  other  leaders  prisoners,  and  they 
w«t*  sttbicqttently  hanged  and  quartefM.  A,  third  iminw 


rection,  rai-eO  in  (lif  :.-;nio  ntii;hbourhood  in  1548. 
dispersed  v.illi  ic-s.  difficulty,  and  the  ling-leadere,  aiaosf 
whom  was  Thomas  Dale,  the  parish  clerk  of  Seamer,  neai 
Scarborough,  were  taken  and  executed  at  York.  8cir< 
t>orough  Castle  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the  iwurgeali 
during  Wyatt's  rebellion  in  1553,  but  it  vras  recovered  kf 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  a(\er  three  days. 

Some  of  the  earliest  movement.-;  in  the  civil  war  h 
which  Charles  I.  was  dethroned  took  place  in  this  county, 
Charles  having,  early  in  the  year  1&^,  left  London  fcr 
York,  where  his  adherents  flocked  to  him.   Hull  was  tiMB 
garrisoned  by  Sir  John  Hotham  for  the  parliament,  sad 
lu'.  in  .April,  1642,  refused  to  admit  the  king,  who  went  to 
demand  entrance.    Charles  thereupon  di  termined  to  nut 
forces  for  an  attack  upon  IIull.  and  summoned  the  traiaeJ 
bands  in  the  neiirhbourhood  of  Beverley;  but  Hotham  cat 
off  access  to  Hull  by  breaking  through  the  banks  of  tb( 
Humlwr,  and  flooding  the  countnr  for  two  milea  rouid  tbs 
town,  wMch  thus  gamed  time,  ana  received  reinforeemenh 
in  July,  when,  by  a  vigorous,  attack  upon  the  forces  of  th-: 
king,  he  wa.s  compelled  to  raise  the  sie?e.    When,  ai^e.-  i 
few  month.s,  (.'harles  removed  from  York  to  Nottinehar::. 
he  made  Sir  Thomas  Glcmham  governor  of  York,  and 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  militaty  commander  of  the  county. 
Tadcaster  and  Wetherby  were  successively  fortified  by  the 
parliamentarians,  and  Glemham  was  defeated  in  two  St- 
tacks  upon  the  latter  town;  but  siubsequently  the  chi«f 
command  of  (he  king's  forces  b«ing  given  to  the  earl  ol 
Newcastle,  who  brought  strong  reinforcements,  Wethertiy 
and  Tadcaster  were  taken,  and  the  parliwaaentary  foittt 
received  other  defeats.  In  1643  Leeds  vraa  taken  fbrUw 
parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  subsequently  trc- 
possession  of  Bradford,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
of  Newcastle,  who  failed  in  his  attempts  to  carry  the  plart 
by  storm,  but  subsequently  obtained  po&seasion  owing 
the  exhaustion  of  the  ammunition  of  the  garrison,  Faufii 
eswping  with  »  party  of  horse  by  cutting  his  vray  tlmmgb 
the  ranks  of  the  besieging  army.   In  the  same  ytmr  Qaccs 
Henrietta  Maria  landed  at  Bridlinglon  with  a  =T:pp!y  cl 
arms,  which  were  safely  conveyed  to  York,  whtic  -ncn:-  , 
maincd  three  months.    The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  crtattiJ 
a  marquis  for  his  services  in  escorting  the  queen  to  Chari« 
when  she  left  York.    He  subsequently  defeated  Fairfax  ii 
fievericytimd  laid  siege  to  Hull;  but  tlioagh  he  eoirtimie^ 
the  sie^  with  his  whole  fbrees  Ibr  abovf  six  weeks,  tte 
natural  advantages  of  its  position  enabled  the  carrisoni.  i 
hold  the  town,  and  at  length  to  compel  him  to  abandc- 
his  attempt.    In  the  following  year,  1644,  Fairfax  gair.K 
a  battle  ai;ainst  the  royal  forces  near  Selby,and  atterwani:^ 
with  the  Scottish  forces  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  laid  siege 
York  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approacli  of  Pnn.-t 
Rupert,  they  raised  the  siege  after  it  had  been  continue: 
tVoni  April  I'J  to  June  30,  and  went  to  Marston  ^loor  w.f 
a  view  of  meeting  the  royal  army,  which  however,  Itavizr 
taken  a  different  route,  arrived  at  York.    Contrary  to  t  •> 
advice  of  the  marouis  of  Newcastle,  Prince  Rupot  itf 
York  on  the  2nd  of  July,  to  give  Intttle  to  the  psriiame^ 
tary  army,  hy  which  he  was  completely  routed  in  the  iz 
>tructive  battle  of  IMarston  Moor,  in  which  more  than  4*0'  ; 
li,i    \v  re  lost,  chiefly  royalists,  and  the  parliamer*- » 
Ibrces  obtained  pos»e9sion  of  more  than  100  officers,  15*<  I 
soldiers,  and  the  aitilteijr  >od  stores  of  Rupert'a  army,  f >  ' 
remnant  of  which  soon  caeaped  to  Lancashire,  while  tte 
marquis  of  Newcastle  fled  to  the  GonlinenL  The  paHis- 
roent  soon  aftenvards  obtained  possession  of  York,  ai^er  ' 
had  sustained,  in  the  whole  siege,  twenty-two  aseau.':? 
and  they  also  took  Tickhitl  castle,  Sheffield  castle,  Krsajr-- 
borou^h  town  and  castle,  Helmsley  castle,  and  the  torr 
of  Pontefract,  where  they  laid  lueH'ectual  &ie;re  to  ti' , 
castle.  The  place  was  relieved  early  in  1645;  trat  ia  tlr  | 
course  of  that  year  the  parliamentary  forces  retook  tk 
tow  n,  and  airain  laid  .-^iece  to  the  caslle.  whicli,  ailer  - 
obstinate  defence,  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  June. 
Scarborough  also  the  royalists  made  a  viLjorous  and  > 
tracted  defence,  but  both  tow  n  and  castle  at  lengtliie- 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.    Later  in  IMft  Gr^ 
Sandall  castle,  Bolton  castle,  and  Skipton  castle  trere  tak'' 
by  the  parliament ary  troops.   In  1848  Pontefract  c^'  - 
was  acain  taken  for  the  king  by  Colonel  Mornce,  ari 
endured  a  third  protracted  siege,  which,  for  a  time. 
conducted  by  Cromwell  himself,  but  it  finally  aurretadc-? 
on  the  23th  cf  Mwrch,  1648.  Coiooe.  BoyntMU  wiio 
ScttboKNigh  cMtle  Ibr  the  perlimeat,  abo  dadand  ^ 
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(he  Ung  in  September,  1648,  but  nbout  three  montiu  ailer> 

wards  its  final  siepe  by  the  parliamcnfarians  wsis  terminated 
\.y  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  the  troops  having  be- 
come mutinous. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  county  Oie  leading 
events  are — an  insurrection  i-ais4!d  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
>he  year  1663»  by  a  body  of  mijwuided  people,  led  by  old 
I  trliamentary  soldiers  and  otbersdUairected  to  the  restored 
UMvernmL'nt :  tliey  were  speedily  dispersed  hy  a  body  of 
tioops  and  niiiitia,  who  attackeii  them  in  Faniley  Wood, 
near  OUey,  and  took  tii;iii\  prisonen*,  of  whom  twenty-one 
were  executed  ;  the  raising,  during  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
of  four  companies  of  foot,  supported  ttie  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  for  the  defience  of  govtnineBt ;  liots  in  1757, 
in  seTCral  parts  of  the  county,  oeearioned  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  obnoxious  mrrnl'ttions  respectinp  the 
levying  of  the  militia;  and  .sctious  disttirbances,  occa- 
sioned cliiefly  by  tlie  distressed  stale  ol  tlie  manufacturing 
districts,  in  1812,  1819,  and  to  soma  extent  alco  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  ■Nhongh  the  more  aerious  oufbscaks  on 
the  latter  occasion  were  confined  to  Lancashire. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  antiquities  of  Yorkshire, 
•  xeoptint?  those  of  the  city  of  York  itself,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  following  fortresses : — Conisbrough  or  Conis- 
horough  castle,  about  six  miles  west  of  Doncajiter,  is  one 
of  the  earhest  and  mo«t  interesting  ruins  of  the  kind  in  En^- 
^nd,  and  has  in  its  imme^te  vicinity  a  tumulus,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  over  the  body  of  the  Saxon  leader 
Hengist,  who  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Britons  near  this  place 
iii'out  the  year  488;  Knaresborough  castle,  which  was  in  a 
gieat  measure  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  and  about 
a  mile  from  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  anttent  camp— the  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
bew  bdlt  bj  Serlo  de  Bun^h,  who  aoeompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  from  Normandy:  Pontcfract  crL-ille,  the 
walls  of  which  were  of  enormous  thicknes--,  and  whic  h  for- 
merly covered  seven  acres,  although  now  Im:{  few  remains 
of  it  exist,  its  demolition  having  been  ett'ected  during  the 
Commonwealth  by  order  of  parliament;  Skipton  castle, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Pontefraet,  was  erected  shortly 
ftfter  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  the  casCles  of  Oawood, 
Flarewood,  Great  Sandall,  Sheffield,  and  Tickliill.  All 
.">f  the  above,  of  several  of  which  very  trifling  remains 
II  t  exist,  were  in  the  West  Riding.  The  principal  build- 
of  this  character  in  the  North  Riding  were  tne  castles 
I  Ilelmsley,  Malton,  Mulgrave,  Pickering,  Richmond, 
H  .u  borough,  Sheriff-Hutton,  and  Skelton;  while  the  most 
mportant  castle  in  the  East  Riding  was  that  of  Wreswle, 
ui  anticnt  seat  of  the  Percys.  Tlu  ie  are  also  a  few  an- 
ieiit  mansions  in  the  county  which  remain  tenantable, 
!iiong  which  arc  Temple  Newsomc,  near  Leeds,  and 
filing  castle,  near  Helmaiey ;  while  the  remains  of  many 
nore  have  been  converted  into  tem^iouses.  The  number 
<f  modem  mansions  in  the  «mtff  eqyecially  in  the  West 
tiding,  is  also  considerable. 
The  county  of  York  contained,  according  to  Burton's 
Monasticon  Eboracense,  or  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
I'orkshire,'  about  106  rel^ons_ houses,  of  which  14  were 
ibbeyi^  44  priories,  7  alien  piimies,  13  cells,  and  28  houses 
if  priors  of  various  orders.  There  were  also  three  pre- 
«  pfories  and  three  commanderies  in  the  county.  Of  the 
Ijove  ecclesiastical  establiihrnents  many  ruins  yet  exist, 
ome  of  which  are  exceedinirlv  beautiful.  The  principal 
uins  of  abbeys  are  those  of  St.  Marys,  at  York  ;  of  Foun- 
^ins,  Kirkstall,  Roche,  and  Selby,  in  the  West  Riding ; 
nd  of  By  land,  Rievaulx,and  Whitoy,  in  the  North  Riding, 
lie  chief  priories  are  Bolton  and  Knaresborough,  in  the 
Vest  Riding  ;  Guistioror  t^h,  Mountgrace.  nnd  Wikeham, 
1  the  North  Riding;  and  Bridlington,  Kirkham,  and 
Valton,  in  the  Kast  Riding.  Ma:iy  of  the  churches  also 
reseat  striking  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
nd  aoa«  of  tnem  centain  curiously  sculptured  aatient 
mta.  Ther*  are  in  the  eoonty  nrnMOS  of  many  nmuk- 
hie  antient  chapels  and  other  small  ecclenasheal  stmc- 
'ucs.  One  ver)'  singular  little  i-hapcl.  excavated  in  an 
levated  rock  near  Knaresborough,  present.-^  a  (uiuhi.h 
lonument  of  the  romantic  iuceticism  ot  its  reputed  founder, 
»ho  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Richard  I. ; 
t  is  commonly  cidled  St.  Roberta  Chanel. 

'Baines's  Hittorv*  Directory,  and  Gazettetr  the 
'ourilij  nf  York;  Langdale's  'topographical  Diettonary 
■f  Yorkshire:  Pfii/)tirtil and  Political  Geography  of  Grfxtt  | 
intain,  in  tlie  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge Lewis's 
P.      No.  1788. 


j  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Eagiand;  Purliamentary 
Gazetteer  uf  England  and  Wales;  Tuke's  Agriculturat 
Survey  nf  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkthire ;  Mapt  nf 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge; 
Grecnough's  Geological  Map  nf  England  and  Walet; 
Priestley  s  Historical  Account  of  Navigable  Rivers,  CanaU, 
and  Railways;  M*Cul]och's  Statistical  Aeeoimt  tlie 
British  Empire;  Parliamentary  Papers, 8[ic. See.  An  ex- 
tensive list  of  works  on  the  histoiy  and  topography  nf 
Yorkshire  including  several  which  have  been  consulted 
for  this  article,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  sixtettBth  volume 
of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  IValts.) 

Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupations. — In  giving  the  statistics  of 
this  great  county,  whose  area  (5836  square  miles*)  is  rather 
more  than  one-ninth  (>1158  parts)  of  the  whole  area  of 
England,  and  whose  population  (.1,591,480:  is  between 
one-ninth  and  one-tenlii  (  lOU  parts)  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  England,  it  is  fortunate  that  its  three  divniflos 
have  been  generally  treated  distinctly,  for  otherwbe  no* 
thing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  present  a  BUM 
of  facts,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  such  when  applied 
separately  to  any  of  the  Ridings.  The  rank  of  eacli 
Riding,  taking  it  as  a  tepanite  eounlv,  ;incl  eii:npa;ini;  it 
with  other  counties,  and  the  proportiuu  of  its  ditt'c rent 
classes,  are  shown  intha  foOowmg  table:— 
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The  number  of  males  aged  20  years  and  upwards  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  manufaetuns,  in  faaadicraft,  &C., 
was  as  follows  in  1831 

W.        K.        N.  Cilynnd 
Riding-.  Ititling  Biiliii;;.A(i»«y. 
OecQplm  orUwl  ctnployinK  labnurrri     ■    'JX^     3.331  ■i.'.'b'y 
Occupier*  of  Und  not  KDipIojinj;  Ulmurcn  ]o,6S6 
Lubiiiircr*  empluyad  in  ayficiiltun!  •    .    .  24.504 

Kmpluynl  In  nwimfiiclum  T4,^i2 

Riri  i>I .  i  \  M  ill  retail  trade  or  liandlcrafU  .  60. 1  (m 
I'.il'iui isii.  IttDken.  the  profeMioni,  tie.  .  S.^iM 
JjiUnirm  uo(  ■piealtunl  .....  33,6s& 
OUtrriHlMaSmnarM  .   .   *   *  .10,366 

Maleivmali  3,874 

Frmatr  wrranta  22,I)i7 

The  return  of  occupations  under  the 
not  yet  published,  and  we  therefore  give  the  fhilowjng 
details  from  the  Population  Tables  for  1831 : — 

The  West  Riding.— In  the  three  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg, 
Morler,  and  Skyrack  respectively,  are  round  17,000^000^ 
and  89j00O  men  employed  in  the  manofheture  of  vroollen 
cloth.  The  places  most  eminent  in  woollen  fabrics  and  wor- 
steds are — tne  parish  of  Halifax,  containing  nearly  12,000 
men  so  employed  ;  Leeds,  9RX)in  the  townand  liberty;  Brad- 
ford, 7900;  Almondbury  parish,  4.^KX),  and  (adjacent  to  it) 
Huddersfield  (worsteds  and  silks),  3700;  Kirk-Burton,  3400 ; 
Calverley,  2100  (  Dembuiv  paiish,  1800:  Bu«tal,  1700; 
Batley,  1400;  KMc-Heaton,  1200 ;  and  Saddleworlh,  about 
13(X),  besides  the  same  number  employed  in  eollon  fac- 
tories. In  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  linen  goods, 
Leeds  employs  upwards  of  500  men;  Barnsley,  1300;  the 
wapentake  of  Claro,  about  1000  men,  many  of  whom  are 
at  Knaresborough.  In  die  wapentake  of  StainclifliB  and 
Ewcross,  about  2300 men  are  employed  in  hnen  and  cotton 
fabrics ;  in  Staincross  wapentake,  about  1000  in  woollen 
Rn<!  linen  promiscuously  ;  in  Ripon  liberty  arc  about  1(X1 
linen  weavers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  hardware  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  TickbiO, 
Rotherham  being  mostly  occupied  in  the  foundiy  and  liaavy 
goods^  and  Sheffield  in  edge-tools,  to  which  it  now  adw 
silver-plated  furniture  for  the  table,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
in  such  profusion,  that  the  entire  parish  of  Sheffield,  or 
Hallamshire,  contains  as  many  men  so  employed  as  Bir- 
mingham itself,  nor  is  the  catalogue  of  articles  vl■r^'  dis- 
similar. In  the  other  townships  woritmenaredistingu'islied 
as  brass-founders,  button-makers,  dieHdnken,  makers  cf 
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From  1801  to  1841  the  population  of  the  West  Rid.nj 
increased  688,819,  or  104  per  cent.;  the  East  Ridjoj, 
83,9H  or  75  per  cent ;  the  North  Riding,  46.897.  crB 
per  cent. ;  and  the  Citv  and  Ainsty,  13^928.  or  54  per  ceoL 
The  total  ihcreaae  of  the  whole  county  was  733.S6R,  or  41 
per  cent.  In  flic  three  years  endinc:  June,  1841.  the  pro- 
portion of  marriagei  to  the  population  was  as  under:— 
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i  population  actually  enumerated  at  the  following 
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•dg*4oola,  and  grindeiy  in  large  praportaon,  nakm  of  r  TbaflrilowiogtiblediiliiigQMhcatlieniiiiiberof 

files,  fire-irons,  fenders,  forks,  table-knives,  han-pressers,  ^  -  — .  .  .. 

knife-blades,  moulders,  razor-smiths,  razor-case  makers, 
ring-makers,  saw-»miths,  scale-cutters,  makers  of  Bciswrs 
and  screws,  scythe-grinders,  sheer-steel  and  sheer-makers, 
•ilTer-tmiths,  silver-platers,  spade-makers,  spring-knife 
grinderB,  ateel-eaiten^  ateel-forgcn,  ateei-tnimeii,  rollen 
and  draweti  ofiteel,  itove-i^rate  tnakera,  tfltert,  tumen  in 
wood  and  ivory,  type-founders,  and  white-metal  smiths,  in 
all  11,000;  and  at  Bradfield  and  Ecclesfield  are  about 
1000  men  employed  in  similar  occupations.  Carpets  are 
made  at  Dewsbury ;  glass  and  earthenware  at  Witchwood 
and  other  places ;  and  about  200  nailoia  taid  employment 
at  Darton  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Batt  Riding  would  be  entirely  a^cultural,  if 
the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  (with  its  suburb  Scul- 
coates)  did  not  contain  tne  manufactures  indispensable  at 
an  active  sea-port,  about  100  men  being  there  employed 
in  makioxropea,  lail-doth*  and  aacking;  and  in  preparing 
coloan.  Boilers  (br  steam^ngines  are  also  mad»  at  Hull, 
but  this  manufactory  is  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

The  Ciiy  of  York  contains  nearly  200  men  employed  in 
Hnen  maniifacture,  and  eighteen  comb-makeii;  tbabinnh- 
makers  are  entered  above  as  handicrafts. 

The  North  Riding  may  be  deemed  entirely agiienltural, 
the  manufacturers  inserted  in  the  list  being  weavers  of 
linen  jram,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  the  product  of  do- 
mestic industry.  These  weavers  are  much  scattered  :  123 
at  Hutton.73  at  Appleton-upon-Wiske.  62  at  Osmolherley, 
48  at  Northallerton,  27  at  Thomaby,  25  at  Barrowby,  22  at 
Sowerby,  21  at  Buiton-upon-Yare,  and  20  at  Brouf;hton. 
At  Startforth  is  a  very  limited  manufketitre  of  carpeting ; 
at  Whitby  and  Whilby-Slrand  about  90  men  are  employed 
in  making  sail-cloth  and  sack-cloth,  and  17  in  the  delicate 
manufkcturc  of  jet  ornaments. 

If  the  registered  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  bore 
tlie  aame  proportion  to  the  actual  population  aa  in  1801, 
the  population  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  under^eationed  jreais, 
iNnud  nanre  b 


West  Riding  •  •  lin.122  lin27 

EastKding.  .  »  lin1C7  linflft 

North  Ridug  .  ,  1  in  136  1  .n  34 

England     .  •  •  1  in  127  1  in  31 

In  the  same  three  fw»>  tte  proportion  per  eeat  at 
persons  married  under  11  Jiiiaof  atre  was  :  West  Ridioj— 
women,  20  57;  men,  7*43:  East  HidinR— women,  10-63; 
men,  3*03:  North  Riding — women,  1131;  men,  271 
The  Census  Returns  of  1841  give  the  birtb-plSM:e  of  tki 
population :  tha  fiilkiriiig  Is  an  abeUMi:«- 
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foreigners  and  British 
abroad  was.  1137  in  the  West  Riding,  or  1  per  lOOO  :  u:  t» 
East  Riding,  431.  or  2  per  1000 ;  in  the  North  Riding.  IM 
altogether;  and m  Hte Ainsty,  60.  The  proportion  pr 
1000  of  persons  whose  ages  were  not  specified  was  4  in  lit 
West,  10  in  the  East,  and  6  in  the  North  Riding  and  u  tk 
Ainsty.  The  immitrration  inlu  the  "Wfst  RidinR  is  apjv 
rently  lea  than  in  other  counties  where  manufactures  vt 
predominant ;  but  if  the  East  and  North  Ridings  had  bm, 
distinct  counties  of  themsdveih  with  a  different  namettiir 
real  extent  of  immigration  into  the  West  Riding  maf 
then  be  shown. 

The  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  in  1841 
448  in  the  West,  174  in  the  Eaxt,  and  99  in  the  N.'. 
Riding,  and  about  446  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.  In  'J» 
Popul^on  Returns  for  1841  the  number  of  paristtes  is  sii  < 
to  be  196  in  the  West,  187  in  the  East,  and  192  in  the  No! 
Riding,  and  48  in  the  City  and  Ainsty;  and  the  pcp'-* 
tion  is  separately  given  for  768  separate  places  ; 
West,  409  in  the  East,  and  603  in  the  North  Riding,  ri 
ftir95  places  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.  The  population,  ^ 
af  aaeh  hundred  and  borou|^  in  1841,  for  each  diinsai 
of  tha  aaontr,  kabawii  in  the  filllawinc  taUaa>^ 
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17 

Hjcliioeiui 

bl7 

Bofbofipiigh 

2.W0 

m 

19 

Ttotab 

«  ^ 

l,-2B2,670|42,a85 

2,U.V-' 

1 

:ao 

M«K->. 


5,U15 
7, -274 
10,949 
3,773 

■'.321' 

5 .  1  .'h 
7,195 

8,094 

10,220 

R.TjOI 
'.t.9:0| 
('.  .0591 
1,»74 
4,3S9 


Tr.;»l 

nf 
P#r«./Ui 


AOES. 

PBHMH»lKtt1l 

l"ti<l.-r 

20  JLM.-l. 

20  Yr^™ 

In  Oiu 

10,02">   2.277  2,256  2.7ll,>^ 

11,,;8J  3,342  3,W>i  3,932 

il,S2il  4,^29:  4,862  6,02l' 

7.74'7[  l,WI7  1,813;  I,86f. 

16,8U8;  3,981  3, 9321  4.34-> 


•J  .980 
7,110 
1U.876 
3.971 

S,479l  io,ouO]  t>,99i|  o,»o£|  t , 
^..^33|    6.7-22!  1,680!  1,490S  1, 

2..'jS9 
3 ,  ,3  7  " 


>)6 

r,2»4l 

8,486 


9,942 

S,292 

!J,^o^ 

7,840 
•i,HH 
6,791 


10, 9U 

14,479 

16,550 


20,06) 

I6.*v96 
19,7:9 
l.t,S!'9 

10,060 


3,686 

4,499 

3,965 
4,480 
2,'t20 
4)90 
1,989 


2' ID'  2,839 
3,24J  J,81{» 

3,675  4,378 


2,724 
3,94i; 
6,014 
2.161 
4,5471 
'•091  1,843] 
3,  102 
-1,041 


100,482  103,640  204,122  46,'>32  45,m54.I6O|5S06S 


4,251]  5,721 

3,757  1.6.39 

4,401  5.43;) 

3,302  3,139 

b02,  8;b 

2,150  2,370 


4,8111 

5,=i9lj 

4 , 535 
5,408 
4,').)8 
t,2jt>, 
3,531 


9,2141 
13.701 
■20,9471 

6,79j1 
14,604 

6,517 
10,350 
13,764 

15.6)0 

15  ,C"i5 

16.373 
19. 1 16 

13. (US 

a,  460 

9,183; 


7B1 
623 
b7{J 
955 
8,S04 

m 

594 
C95 

940 

4,407 

523 
613 
801 
aU 
677 


188, 4S4  15,638 
I 


City,  and  Auuiy  uj  Uu:  City  of  Yotk. 


OltV  AM) 
AlKBTY. 

ARE*. 

HUCStt. 

AQ£& 

PVBSONS  80BN 

Ir. 

c. 



54 
12 

FmmIm. 

Tol^.l 

i.r 

<  'rider 

20  j  ».-ir* 

.Till!  U)i*aril4. 

[n 

Couulv, 

wiMT*. 

U.U>.  jFtnulM. 

\  ort  (City)  .  . 
^"'^X  ih«City 
Totak    .  . 

2,720 
[  49,720 

6,7h8 
1.9  J  2 

\'M> 
.S.5 

1,3,399 
4,771 

15,413 

4,7i^- 

28.842 

,,,, 

5,642 
2,150 

0,'J53 
2,024 

r,7.')7j     0,1  (iO 
2.*^2I'  2,681 

•25,7'24 

9,069 

3,118 

-VIO 

52,440 

7,71it 

'275 

(.6 

18.173 

2r>,l4H 

.^8„!21 

7,7> 

■  ■       11, S7) 

34,7  «3 

3,53.'< 

GhvM)  Totals 

3.»,6').51ii 

316,090 

23. 'i  2-2 

3.n79 

7SS  793 

MI2.667 

1..'.  9 1,490 

3Si>,!50 

1       -  _ 

1 

379.306  4e>,C43  4J3,  ;8| 

1       ■      •,  ' 

1,102,966 

128,')  14 

Ibllom 


Inhabited 
Families  .  .  . 
Houses  building  . 
Houses  uninhabited 


Bldiiir- 

190.4H0 
198,046 
1,676 
12,147 


B. 

32,681 
36,960 
268 
l,fl70 


N. 
RUlia|. 

3«.11() 
4U.7l)0 
117 
2.026 


A(actT. 
te. 

6404 

7704 

74 

453 


Between  1631  And  184 1  the  number  of  inhabited 
liouses  in  the  whole  ooanty  increased  frtwn  19*6  to  19-8  per 

ItX)  inliabilants ;  and  f'p  mmbor  of  person.'!  to  each  house 
iYtraged  5  0  iostemi  ol  61.   The  tuttil  increAiie  of  houses 


County  Expeiiics,  Crime,  <^c. — Sums  expended  for  thu 
relief  of  the  poor : — 1748-49-50  (ajinual  average),  Wat 
Riding.  20.2187.;  East.  4110/.;  North,  S68I/. :  in  1776^ 
WertlRiding,  50.688/.;  East,  11,09«/.;  North,  12,702/.: 
in  17R3-4-r)  Hvtraire Wf-sf  Ruiinc.  60.605/  ;  ''';,t, 
15,4fK)/. ;  North,  18,8t»6^.  Tiie  suiiia  expended  in  tiie  lol- 
lu  .vin:;  yt-uis  anil  the  lite  per  head  ant  given  in  the  luh- 
joined  tables : — 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Vf.  Ridiaf . 

£186,468 
328.113 

273.301 
274,586 
245,676 


E.  Riding. 

£41,388 
89^752 
97,522 

100,976 
68.182 


;N.  Riding. 

£48.702 
70380 

82,638 
83.931 
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Rile  per  head  :— 

W.  RlJl.i 

1801 
1811 

lan 

1831 
l&ll 

In  each 


(is 

10 
6 


01 


7>l. 
U 
9 

u  7 
4  7 

the  following 


"v.  5rf. 
10  4 
10  « 

g  10 

G  3 

years  o 


N-  Uuiio*. 

hi 


6». 
6 
8 

8 

6 


ndinr 


4 
9 

9 
0 

25  til 


March. 


the  expeoditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  wu  as  under : — 


1834 
1830 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1940 
1841 
1842 


W.RWBff. 

£2:j1,S21 

i7y,(iiu 

200519 
203.912 
217,217 

245.676 
264.a'>4 


£95.111 
81.20.") 

70.44(j 

64,624 
67,639 
67,093 

08,182 


K.KMiBff 

GH.BUl 
61.6.39 
56.013 
53,337 
S3,042 
S0.aB2 
58,308 
61,051 


The  total  difTerence  in  llie  sum  cxppinled  in  1834  and 
1842  waa  7LaS<.  in  the  Weal  Riding  2»^\M.  in  the  East, 
and  22,7491.  in  the  North  J&i&n^.  Vtom  1838  to  1842, 

there  wili  a  graJual  increa'^e  in  the  expenditure  for  reVu'r 
in  the  West  Riding,  tlie  difference  between  1837  .md  lB4;i 
ajDoutiluif^  to  an  increase  of  8.J.04-1/. ;  but  there  was  a 
savini;  in  law  charges  of  6576/.  on  a  comparison  of  1842 
with  1834.  The  fluctuation  in  the  expenditure  for  relief 
in  the  other  two  Ridinga*  in  the  yean  endinc  Lady-dajr* 
1834. 1837.  and  iSffi.  i«  shown  in  the  table.  The  nnmber 
of  Puor-Law  Unions  is  IB  In  the  West  (population,  in 
1H41.  7i>U,7ul  ,  9  in  the  Ka-st  (population  180,218),  and  14 
in  the  North  Riding  population,  180.257) :  cou»equentiy 
there  remain  many  parishes  under  local  Acts,  indiidini,; 
Leeds,  Hull,  Ripon,  and  beveral  rural  districts.  The  popu- 
lation, 8cc.  of  each  Union,  and  the  expenditure  for  relief 
and  nwntenance,  for  the  vear  endiug  25th  March,  1842,  are 
Uiowa  in  fh«  following  table  :— 

Ko.  «r 


W/(T  RiDtm. 


tolML 

.    13:.', 104 
60,1  k3 
82.4C0 
3l.&t5 
.  12.636 
.  109.175 
.  107.140 
.  36.17* 
.  7.9» 
■  8S.783 
.  4.»« 
.  15,100 
.  14.096 

.  »5.o;6 

18,937 

.  ViflSS 
,  10.929 
.  I44ti» 
8.C77 
13.4.12 

.  *M11> 
.  47,7» 


fisAitv  •  •  a  4  ejMS 

Ea»»nr»rrmld     ,    ,  11,323 

Oiii«t>>r<>U)ih      •    «  10,M3 

tUtmiley    .    .    .  12,010 

l.mbara      .    .    .  9J3S^ 

&UlbHi    ....  Sl.»4» 

NotthiUM<MI  •   .  12,37S 

fMek«iiuf     .    .    .  20,£al 

Krcth      ....  t.'Vt 

KirhiDoml    .    .    .  '.a.17^ 

KcnrUirough     .    .  SI,  JOS 

MokrilMT,   .   .    .  S>.t>4« 

-Think     .    ,    .    .  la.639 

Wbithy    ....  £0,100 


Ex] 


Roolc  .  . 
lUlihs  .  . 
lluddetiAcId 
Keulilv  .  . 
INitclvy  BrUf* 
ttnth.-rhm  * 

Snlb)  .    .  . 

SeMla  .  ■  .  . 

SbrlBeM  .  . 

Skiptoa  .  . 

Thortw   .  . 

Wak«a«M  . 

Worttay  .  . 

Eait  RiDixa. 
B«T«iley 
BrMdinjrtoa'  . 
Priin«M  •  • 
lionriirn  . 
PRUi.nton  , 
Pi  union 
i<culcoaU«  . 


20 
II 
i* 

7 
18 
SO 
34 

• 
II 
27 

3 

ai 

4 

a 

» 

at 

43 
40 

■J7 

4T 
18 
4tL 
7» 

a 

*} 

T, 

4a 

41 
68 
4D 

2» 
7 
41 

33 
28 
42 

iCi 


36,4(« 
24.ie5 
107,»M» 
S6.t<M 

.3i;,s:4 

51.»;j4 
1^.640 

ao.iiao 

&0.G9U 

149.0SO 

10,»M 

7 1, aw 
7auM» 

r;.8M 

Q3.4i0 
1«4,«!0 
C7.12I 
58,281 

mM\ 

88.1  IS 


lo!?io 

BU.090 
U9.8ril 

92,670 
113,^ 

i'.o.7:« 

Hv">.«» 

7i,»<o 
7i.2«» 

a9.«73 

65;«6 


in 

flftlM 

Iter. 


X19.241 
11.367 
8.iM7 
8.3S7 
3.939 
17.323 
16,987 
7,47» 
3.903 

",?-l8 

1,971 

6,131 

20.721 

4.347 
IMCS 

5,421 
4,797 
3.511 
6,1146 

9,6«a 
9jm 

2»S 
3.490 
3.027 
3.531 

7Xa 

4,040 
3,2^ 

4.(».SS 

:t.430 
3.CI0 
•»,7M 


Tlie  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  county  during 
the  quarters  eliding  Lady-cbiyt  1841  and  184%  viaaafol- 

i4>\v9 ; — 

W.  Rldlntt.  B.  RUiuK.  S.  RUiue 

1841.      im.      1841.      1H42.      ItHl.  l&tl. 
IMm  .     .     .      4y080  IJM     1^     1.076  2.034 

Oia.dMr      .     .     9MW  U,**    1MI9    1UI7  12;!73 

Tnui  Sine 

0^  «boiD   »<T«  lUlllU 

ahlr-bodiml  poor  .  MMi 
ltl«|<ui»  uf  in  luoia- 


t»iitr. 


St«3 

SSHIM  £IKJM  4C43.eW  4r<S,3N  4!tt,«»  M*Jie» 


The  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers 
to  the  total  population  was  8  per  cent,  in  each  Rion? , 
which  is  1  per  cent,  less  than  ttie  average  for  England. 
In  the  West  Riding  there  were  664  lunatics  and  idiola 
chargeable  on  the  poo^rate  in  August,  1842 ;  in  the  Bait 
Ridint?  173;  and  in  the  Xorlli  Riding  144.  In  1833-6 
there  were  3879  buiturd  chUdit-ii  in  the  West  Ridine, 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rale;  in  the  East  Riding,  1507:  hi 
the  North  Riding,  1506;  being  respectively  1  in  252 ;  I  m 
130;  and  1  in  127  of  the  totafpopulation  :  in  England  the 
proportion  was  1  in  215.  The  number  of  ille^tintatt 
births  in  1830.  in  the  West  Riding,  was  1534,  or  1  tn  18  of 
the  total  number  of  births  in  that  year;  m  the  East  Ridin;; 
292,  or  1  in  17 ;  and  in  the  North  Riding  430.  or  1  in 
14:  the  proportion  for  England  Iwing  1  in  20.  The  num- 
ber ai&liated  in  1834-5.  in  the  West  Riding,  was  757;  in 
the  Eart  Riding,  298;  and  in  the  North  Riding,  235.  In 
1S35-C  there  were  405  affiliated  in  the  West,  200  in  the 
East,  and  184  in  the  North  Riding.  In  1839-40-41  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  registered  in  the  Wei 
Riding  was  3382,  or  3  4  to  lOOO  inhabitants :  in  Norfolk 
and  Herefordshire  (wiiieh  with  Lancashire  were  the  on]/ 
other  conntiea  that  made  a  retam)  the  preportioa  waa  6  to 
1000. 


Annual  vahie  of  reaK 

property  ^^^^'^^'^\£2Mm 
to  the  property-tax  f  *«'«»«<^ 

in  1815    .   .  J 


Yorktiilre. 

£3mfl81 


Property  assessed  to 

occupiers  . 
Protits  of  trades,  po-1 
fessions.  &c.  .    .  I 
In  1825-6  the  centeumal  proportion  of  the  varioos  de 
seriptiona  of  property  assessed  to  the  county  rate  was 

W.  BUlAg.     E.  RadloK.  RUk^ 

Land  .      .      .  687 

Houses       .       .  27-2 

Mills,  factories.  &c.  81 

Manorial  proftli,  tsB.  2-0 

The  net  rental  or  annual  talue  of  real  property  aaeeeied 
to  the  poor>ratet  the  amount  levied  for  poor-fates,  fce.^ 
were  as  foU'vwi  in  1841  :~ 

W.  Kidiii«. 

Landed  property  £1,449,007 
DweUins^hooaei  .  1,414,800 
All  ether  kinds  of  property  460,995 


£1,717,155 


65-2 

2»-5 
21 
32 


K.  lUiUag. 
£760.942 
271,258 
79.607 


»2 
8-8 
1-3 

0-7 


£845^17 
13U6BI 


Total 


Levied  for  pooMates  in 

l»il     .  . 
Rate  in  the  pound  on 

the  annual  value  of 

real  property  assessed 
Total  annual  value  of 

real  property  for  each 

inhabitant 
Annual  value  per  acre 


£3,23'1,802  £1,111,807  £1.011,885 


£320.211     £83^18  ^05,716 


le.llif.  U.6«IL 


£2  17 

0  17 


£4  15  10 

0  19  11 


l«.4<^ 


£4  m  11 

O  13  3 


The  county-rate  levied  at  dift'erent  periadj*.  and  the 

Imncipal  disbunements  of  the  same,  are  shown  in  the  fbi- 
owiog  table ;  though  not  much  reliance  can  b«  plMsedea 
lonie  of  the  itene  in  the  1 — *'  


m7' 

tail. 

itn. 

Income :— ^ 

Weit  RirttBg  . 

<S3,(VTt! 

f27,037 

But  Ridia«  . 

1.S3M 

8,340 

9.U5 

1..074 

North  RidiNt 

• 

8.o;a 

l«b0»i 

iijoea 

aw 

Exproclltan  c~ 

Wnrt  Ridiof  . 

6,JS8 

8.316 

9.7r2 

6.101 

s.ta 

EMt  Ridlax  . 

SM 

lot 

Ms 

N.-rth  RidioK 

3^ 

3,iBl 

1,6  IS 

Writ  Ridini;  . 

8,118 
180 

2.S0O 

li.0«O 

1S.4M 

SaMRfaUa*  . 

• 

11481 

im 

Nordi  RIdtojc 

641 

533 

880 

M 

Priioiirr.— 

MV»t  KkHmi;  . 

M)0 

S,'ii9 

13.^75 

1«J* 

Eul  Ruliag  . 

IVi 

174 

594 

2J0OO 

ttn 

North  Riding 

648 

832 

*a 

im 

VK 

ProaKutiunt — 

We.l  Riding  . 

l.Sfl2 

2,76jr 

2.»7 

8.4'r« 

n.m 

Raat  Ridiw  . 

C9 

m 

174 

m 

Knrth  Riilln; 

4i.>'.1 

5:i5 

\.w 

yrm  Hidiac . 

1,56<> 

I.Ud5 

mi 

BMtKidiag  . 

• 

« 

Its 

196 

ur 

KDiflinillSt 

• 

U» 

Ml 

ne 

8 
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The  three  Ridintrs  contribute  to  the  expense  of  improvitiii, 
York  Castle  and  to  all  asvsizi?  expenditure  in  the  I'ollowing^ 
prupottions  fur  everv  21)f.,  namely, — West  Riding,  12*. ; 
Enft  Itidinfr.  3».  6d,  I  and  North  Kding.  4*.  9d, 

The  p«rticulu>  ot'  the  county  •xpoSditnce  m  1834  mm 
«9  follows: — 

BndE;es,  buildinsr,  repairs, &c.  £G,170 
fJnols,  ho'.ses  of  eoirectiOn,  aiul 
maintaining  prisOQerb       .  lO.liX) 


r  H: 


Prosecutions 
Clerk  or  the  peace 


8,030 
U90 


±'1  j:^ 

4,43a 

5,8»7 

1.203 

1,231 

294 

925 

240 

363 

116 

lU 

141 

2&5 

863 

823 

172 

202 

766 

1)60 

143 

20 

—  f- — — —  —  "  -       — p— — 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before 

trial  ....  4,748 
Conveyance  of  transport*  .  U47 
Vagrants,  appichraiUiig  ami 

coBTeviiiff  .      .  627 

Oonstables,  high  and  special  .  2;961 
Coroners  ....  907 
MiscelLineou-s  .  .  .  3,320 
Lunatic  Asylum  .  ,  .  732 
Courts  of  justice,  building,  re- 
pain,  flee.  .      .  2.211 

IVjtol       .      .       .  41,670      8,210  16,297 
The  payments  for  or  towards  the  conntv  rate,  in  1842, 

imounted  to  53,781/.  for  the  Wcet;  12,348/.  for  the  East ; 

and  7897'.  fertho  North  Bidinc. 
The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  oxpenditui* 

thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839  :— 


W.  Riding. 


E.  RMlDg.  N.  KidiBK. 


Streets  and'  roads  repaired  un- 
der local  acts  .       .       •  1U2 
Turnpike  roads   .       •       •  1,237 
Ail  other  highways     .      .  4.223 

Amount  of  rates  levied  £128,470 
Expended  in  tepain  of  high- 
ways     .      .      .  127,476 
Law  and  other  expenses  1,749 


MUm. 

38 
255 
1,637 

1:50,951 

30J21 
81 


Mile*. 

26 
475 
2,493 

2,995 

3U.010 
105 


Total  expenditure  .    £129,223  £30,803  £30,1^ 

The  number  of  turnpike  troits  in  the  whole  county,  in 

1840,  was  120;  the  income  from  tolls,  171.522/. ;  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  3G51/. ;  and  total 
income,  201,4,38/.  including  20.238/.,  borrowed  on  security 
of  the  tolls.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
199,107/..  indoding  adebt  of  11,421/.  paid  off,  and  23,339/. 
for  improvements.  The  bond  and  mortgage  debts 
amounted  to  995,323/. ;  the  sum  oflfiS^lS/.  remained  as 
impaid  interest,  making,  with  floating  debts  and  balance 
due  to  treasurer,*  total  debt  of  1,223.646/.  In  183(j  the  debt 
was  equal  to  5-9  years'  income  ;  for  the  whole  of  Knijland 
tlie  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4*5  years:  the  pro- 
portion of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  wae  U  per 
cent. :  in  Ensjland  12  per  cent. 
The  fuilowiiig  is  an  analysis  of  the  church-rate  returns:— 

£.  £.  A  *. 

Church-ratc.x               8,M»    4,284    4,784  1,288 

Applicable  to  Uie  same 
object,  but  derived 

from 'other sources'    2,206    2.170      616  731 
Expended  <br  the  pvrw 

poses  of  the  estabuah- 

tnent         .       .     10.696     6,933     5,040  2,001 

Of  which  for  repain  of 

churches     .       .       4.020     3,839     1,992  1,187 

Debt     secured  Oft 

church-rai-         .       l.Ui^     1,197       456  2.2>3 

Crime. — Aumbov  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 

ofltaeea  in  periods  ending  1819,  is-2«,  1833,  and  is-ti. 

iai3.i».   lasft-ac    ;k;33.  \9ai\\. 

Total                     8743     8088     9181  11.687 

Annual  average  .        334      809      1304  1.473 
The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in 

caeh  year  fW>m  1834  to  1842,  were  a^  under  :— 

1834.    1835.  133C.    1837.    V?3«.   18.19.    1*40     1841.  IStt. 
COHBitUU  .  14^     VZ^    V^JH-l     Ulf,    idH*  l^fiT     1W5  SS» 

AM^Md  .  m    Hi  m   m   m         m  «i 
^TSmk  \ml   m  m  \m  m  VM  m* 


In  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  tolai 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  H44 :  in  Eneiland  and 
Wales  1  in  508.  The  commitments  for  1842  are  excluded 
from  the  average  g:iven  above,  as  the  numbers  were  swelled 
to  thaaBBOttntpf  182  by  the  outbreak  which  occurred  in 
the  numofiwtnring  districts ;  bnt  even  with  this  deduction 
the  ntim!icr  of  offenders  in  1842  was  ne  ulv  iwice  as  great 
as  in  lisab.  The  increase  of  crime  was  consecutive  in  the 
lour  years  from  1K30  to  IB42  inclusive,  though  the' propor- 
tion IS  still  below  that  of  many  counties.  The  commit- 
uu  nt-s  lor  each  Ridm?  cannot  be  given  separately. 

Of  2598  offendere  (2218  males  and  380  females^  tritd 
at  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  155  cI  lh^i  d 
with  offences  against  the  person;  273  with  offences  a^iiMi.t 
property  committed  with  violence  ;  1836  (including  1318 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offencee  agaiatt  property 
committed  without  violence;  8  with  mBTtcious  offeOMi 
against  property ;  S6  were  chai|;ed  with  forgery  and  nttei^ 
intj  b;u«e  coin,  and  270  with  various  misdemeanours,  includ- 
ing 102  for  not,  sedition,  &c.  01'  1804  pei-sons  convicted, 
2  were  executed  for  muixler ;  and  of  9  others,  against  whom 
sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  I  was  transported  for  a 
long  term,  and  8  for  life ;  and  2  others  were  also  sentenced 
to  tranqNVtation  for  life ;  1  for  above  IS  years ;  for 
above  ten  and  not  cxeeeding  fifteen  yean ;  100  for  above 
seven  and  not  exceeding  ten  years;  and  118  lor  terms  of 
seven  years;  making 305  transported.  None  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  periotis  exceeding  two  years;  35 
were  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years; 
184  for  above  six  months  and  not  exceeding  one  year; 
and  1289  for  six  months  and  under ;  and  78  were  whipped ; 
1  was  reprieved.  Of  the  704  persons  acquitted,  564 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial ;  in  the  ease  ot  111  no  bill 
was  found  ;  and  in  29  instances  there  was  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed,  119  were  under 
15 ;  486  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 ;  1162  were 
between  20  and  80;  and  464  between  80  aiid40yeua 
of  a£^e.  The  decree  of  instruction  was  ascertained  in 
all  but  3  cases:  (335  males  and  141  females  could  neither 
j  read  nor  write  ;  14.50  males  and  22S  females  could  read  and 
I  write  imperfectly  ;  05  males  and  8  females  could  read  and 
I  w  rite  well ;  and  7  males  had  received  a  superior  education. 
The  proportion  of  uninstructed  cnmioali  in  tlia  eoun^,  on 
an  avenige  of  several  years,  was  98*8  per  eettt. ;  in  fing* 
land  and  Wales,  89 '3  per  cent. 

Suvingii  Bank*: — There  are  thii-ty-four  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  county:  the  proportion  ot"  depositors  to  the 
total  population  is  1  in  26;  and  there  is  1  depositor 
under  20t.  to  48  i>er8ons;  the  proportion  in  both  cases 
being  rather  low.  The  average  amount  invested  by  all 
classes  of  depositors  was'  31/.  in  1842 :  in  ~ 
The  number  oi'  depo>itors  and  amr  uj' 
of  the  Ibllowiug  years  were  as  under 

UH.     ivr.    MM.  .  nMk    vm.  .  tui. 

.\<..  of  .lepodtot*  47,8)3  «^18  Steifi  HJM  t^.Q)  filjm 
Am.orarfo«llMn.BMiWlA5B8klU«l,;M.Sa«C17aSJSl4I,:MM74IJ7«,T4l 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830^  1834,  and 
1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 


in  England,  29/. 
depoiita  in  each 


laae. 


AllOT* 


£ 

linu'  SO 

50 

m 

ISO 
900 
900 


Drpo-  Dvpoait*. 
■Iton.  £ 

IH.  -m  14S.437 

II.  939  ati.m 

5,013  344,S:h 

904  151,364 

aat    n,m     m  »,7u 


i4.i;o 
9.9:0 

4,209 
1,504 
SCO 


£ 

114.278 

283.9:3 
ITS, 1 53 
U2.3U4 


Ilejxi 
utort. 

6,y:4 
•-',400 
1.33S 
381 


im. 

D.>p<«iH.' 

£ 

&J1.0W 
4S0,S1S 
8SS,4eo 
SS7,302 
7S.M« 


ae.lSl  1,0».(«5   3H. 291  1,976. '>?5   57,573  1. ■790. 317 

The  d^Mwits  of  747  Friendly  Societies,  not  reckoned 
above,  auMonted,  in  1842,  to  100,1 16/. ;  and  81,SB4f.  vera 

invested  by  604  charitable  institutions. 

Elective  Fra>trhi$e. — Tlie  actual  number  of  county  voten 
registered,  in  IKV).  111  the  West  Ridinc  wa^  29,456;  in  the 
East  Riding.  7965;  and  in  the  North  Hiding  11,707.  And 
in  1839-40  the  mnnben  of  eaeh  daia  r^itarad  in  the 
three  ndinga  vera  aa  under 

v.uujie.  x-itti^N. 

Freeholders  of  every  rbw      .  90^838 
Copyholders  and  customary 

tenants    ....  1^1 
Leaseholder!  for  life  or  term 

ofyeara  ....  947  31 
SO/,  tenants  at  iriU      .      .    6,225  S^485 


4,182 
008 


938 

181 
4,907 
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Trustees  and 
Qualified  by  ome* 


W.  BMiSf .    B.  BUlng.  N.  BUIos 


Tbt  oomtituency  of  the 


78 

14 

41 

106 

122 

6 

44 

60 

30,122+ 

7,496 

ii,!)n 

parliunentaiy  boroughs  ia 


Beverley 
Bradfora 
Halifax  .  • 
HuddenfldA  . 
HuU     .  • 

Leeds  , 
Malton  . 


Voton.  Yotot*« 

1053  Northallerton.      .  2BI 

1465  Pontclract      .       ,  722 

873  Scarborough  .       .  559 

665  Sheffield        .       .  4451 

^07  Thirak   ...  327 

240  WakefleM      .      .  800 

6182  Whitby  ...  445 

S58  York     .       .       .  3328 


At  Beverley  there  were  633  freemen;  at  Hull»  1608; 
Malton,  10;  Scwborough,  6 ;  and  York,  2497. 

BdueattM. — Summary  of  Returns  made  to  Parliament 
in  1833  :—Suni1ay -schools  returned  from  places  where  no 
othtr  school  existed:  in  the  West  Riding  34,  scholars 
2145;  East  Riding  8,  scholars  275;  North  Ridinf?  6, 
icholars  161 ;  in  the  City  and  Ainsty  all  children  attend- 
ing Sunday-schools  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  other 
aonools  also.  Sunday-schoolsi.  which  were  also  daily 
schools :  in  the  West  Ridine  77.  scholars  5392 ;  East  Rid- 
ing 60,  scholarti  2724;  Xor!h  Ridinij  34,  scholars  22'23; 
CUy  apd  Ainsty  11,  !>choian>  814:  In  the  c^e  of  the!>e 
sclwols  duplicate  entry  was  known  to  have  taken  place. 
BoaidiiuMehools  in  tha  Weat  Riding  01 ;  East  Riding  18 ; 
North  lading  18 ;  City  and  Amtly  6 ;  tint  acholan  are  in- 
cluded in  the  table  below.  Lendins^  libraries  were  at- 
tached to  253  schools  in  the  West  Ridincr ;  41  in  the  East 
Riding;  31  in  the  North  Ridins:;  and  13  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty.  The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attend- 
ing both  Sunday  and  daily  schools  was  as  follows:  but 
•xeept  in  tha  eaaea  abova  mentioned  the  extent  of  aupli- 
cate  entriea  oaanot  be  aiecrtdned  :— 


Sunday  acholaia 
Daily  aeholan . 


14U,4i»l 


K.  Riding. 

15,2&1 


N.  Ridbtg.  Cit  X 

17,373  4^29 
4^ 


Naniber  of  chil- 
dren aged  be- 
tween 5  and  15, 
inl841  .  . 


214*423      85,667      40.196  8,353 


277,665  42,127 
Maintenance  of  Schools. 


45,633  7,732 


W.  Ridiae.       K  Riain(.      N.  Riditl(.       AtnilT.  fte. 
SehU.  Sciioln.  iichli.  Scholn.  Seh!>.  Sebuir*.  Schlk.  Schuln. 


IMly-tchooU 
TeUl  . 


149 

l.BW 


5,560 


S2 


34 


i.'2,lj7 


8 
114 


;,0O2   73,932  G;4 


!luaday-«:1iuoUia.0S4  MduM 

Inhiit  »nd  dkiljr 

UiBcd  tnr— 

UN 


30.106    783    22.82S  12S 


Sufaferi^tlnns 

find  piiymrnU 
from  KbuUrs 


87 


UJtt 

4,811 


13G 
31 


» 
4 


603 

3,8-il 

.4,089 


<80 

ia» 


67     4,345      11  1,405 


S  29 

w  m 
m,  iMi 


1  18» 


6,4H     M  %m 

MM  m  -- 


10.147 

SScliool,  ^tUblltlicd  by  Pinwatert : — 
Urant-acbooU        3       333  .. 

■bblUhoI  liHmrra  1818  kod  U0Si— 

,  .  m  wm  m  *m  \ 
■  9»  vtMi  iM  9jm  j 

The  recent  Statistics  of  Education  in  York  and  Hull  are 
^venin  the  'Journal  of  the  London  Stati<itical  Society:'  the 
inquiry  at  both  these  places  was  undertaken  by  the  Slanches- 
ter  Statiatieal  Society.  In  1843  Mr.  Edward  Baines.  junr., 
of  Leedi,  undertooV  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  state  ot 
education  in  the  niamifaclurinsr  districts  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing, the  results  of  which  he  published  in  a  short  pamphlet. 

*  Ttwtnatwr  of  ytnt  ud  daplictte  ^wlllaialgM  wm  wHmaM  st  451% 

ar  15  n»r  c»ot.  oti  ll>«  UAtl  nuintw 

t  To  ihU  tntnl  iiumlKr  «»•  iui>lrd  Ihr  fiillniriMf  nBrilBi  »liiii>i .  I'la  liuH 
■ud  •ovjrhuld  a;  I  ftmhoUt  uul  acru|iirn,  IrMMH  awl  aecupim.  frMkoM 


Mr.  Baines's  inquiry  extended  to  parities  and  township, 
comprisinga  population  of  844,563,  according  to  the  rensoi 
of  1841.  The  proportion  of  Sunday  scholars  was  found  to 
be  1  in  5|  of  the  total  population,  and  95  per  cenL  of 
the  scholars  were  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  daily-schools  is  believed  to  be  5  to 
10  per  cent,  under  th<'  number  given  below  as  at  I  ending 
such  schools.  The  loilowing  is  an  abstract  of  Bfx.  Baines  s 
tables:— 

8aiMUy-(«iioob.  ChnTch. 

Schools         .  180 

Teachers       .  5.801 

Total  scholars  40,499 
Able  to  read  the 

Seriptuiea  .  20,238 


Dbarntcn. 

635 
30,386 
119«069 

64.331 


815 
36,187 
159,528 


Dame  and  iafiuit  ■ohooli 
Other  private  schoob 
Factory'tchooli 
Pablie  aohools  .  . 

Total 


las 


84.569 

17783 
90366 


TS^llS 


On  an  average  of  three  years  endin^j  .Tune,  IWl,  the  num- 
ber (if  [persons  married  who  sijjned  the  tesjisttr  with  marks 
was  32  tier  cent,  lor  men.  and  64  for  women  in  the  West: 
in  the  liAst  19  and  41 ;  and  in  the  North  Riding  23  and  42 ; 
the  average  for  England  and  Wales  being  33  for  men  and 
49  for  women.  Ihe  auperioiity  ia  the  East  aiKl  North 
Ridings  may  be  attriboted  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
children  >  more  than  one-half)  attending  daify-schoola, 
while  in  the  West  Riding  the  proportion,  according  to  the 
returns  ol  1K33,  was  but  one-third. 

YOUGHALL,  or  YOUGHAL,  u  a  aea-port,  boron^h. 
and  market-town,  and  a  parish  in  the*  baronv  of  Imokilly 
county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Monster,  in  Ireland,  about 
94  Insh  or  119  English  miles  south-west  by  south  from 
Dublin,  and  22  Iri-,h  cir  2H  English  miles  east  by  north  from 
the  city  ol  Cork,  both  measured  in  straight  lines;  in  about 
Sr  57'^N.  lat.  and  about  7"  52'  \V.  long.  The  town  stands 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater.  which 
here  leparatea  the  extreme  eastern  extremity  of  the  oooaty 
of  Cork  from  the  adjacent  county  of  Waterlord. 

Youghall  is  a  town  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  derive  it>  luimc,  which  signifies  '  a  wooded  place,"  from 
its  situation  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  w«s  for- 
merly covered. with  a  dense  forest.  As  early  as  the  year 
1209  it  is  snppoaed  to  have  received  a  chatter  of  incct^ 
poration  IVom  King  John,  which  charter,  accordinir  to 
I*ewis,  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Lismore  CaOje . 
but,  accordincj  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  oo 
Municipal  (\)rpoi atioi-,>  in  Ireland,  no  traces  of  auch  a 
charter  could  be  found  among  the  records  of  the  eonma* 
tion,  though  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a  copy  orit ia 
the  British  Museum.  li'  so,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  catalorue 
of  charlers  in  that  collection.  In  1224,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Archdall,  in  his'MonaxtiLuii  Ihbemicurs." 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  commenced  buiiduig  a  cH:itl«  there,  but, 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  disobedience  by  his  eldest  m, 
subsequently  changed  his  design,  and  erected  an  abtMjdr 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars  in  its  stead.  This  boiluiBf 
was  completed  by  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  the  founder, 
and  it  was  the  earliest  foiuidation  in  Ireland  lor  the  orvkr 
of  St.  Francis.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  subsequently  mar.) 
other  noblemen  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  were  buried  here. 
This  friary,  of  which  Archdall  says  there  are  no  trews 
remaining,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  town ;  and  on  tfai 
north  side  was  fbonded,  in  1288  or  1271,  by  another  men- 
her  of  the  same  family,  a  Dominican  Friary,  called  the 
Friary  of  St.  Mary  of  thanks,  of  which  a  few  frai^eTiH 
yet  exist.  Tlie  town  appeare  at  that  time  to  have  attaiofvl 
some  importance,  as  Uie  customs  paid  at  the  port,  in  120. 
amounted  to  lOSt.  In  1317  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  landed 
there  with  a  party  of  knij^ts,  who  shortly  compelled 
ward  Bruce  to  retire  from  the  neighbouring  country  into 
Ulster.  In  1579  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  on  beinsj  proclaioeil 
a  traitor,  plunden-d  the  town  and  carried  off  the  spoil  tc 
his  castles  in  Waterford ;  and  though  the  Earl  of  Ormoadf 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  Youghall,  una 
bearing  of  this  attack,  they  were  speedily  compelle^i  v 
evacuate  the  town,  with  great  slaujrhfer,  by  the  f.^-vt> 
the  seneschal  of  Imokilly.  The  mavor  was  autMequesli 
hanged  for  nfiniiif  to  veoeive  aa  fi^lidi  sandML  *i 
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nef^lecHne  to  defend  the  town  without  it  Dunng  thii 
rebdlion  YouehaU  eufi'ered  so  much  thai  ths  inhatelMta 
deserted  it,  but  after  the  retreat  of  the  inmrgQnti  in 

lJ>80  they  returned,  and  a  irnrn^i  n    f  :^00  foot  was  planted 
there  for  their  delence.    In  1582  the  senesthal  of  Imokilly 
surprised  the  town,  and  scaled  the  walls,  but  his  forces 
were  soon  repulsed  by  the  garrison.   Youghall  again  be- 
came the  scene  of  militarv  proccedingi  In  th«  reign  of 
Charles  T.    In  IWl  it  was  derendeJ  aerainst  the  insurgents 
by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  in  the  followinst  year  the  princi- 
pal in-^uigenl-s  were  indicted  for  hitch  tteason  at  a  session 
mid  in  the  town.    In  1644  the  native  Irish  were  dnven 
out  of  tb«  U»wn,.Mld  their  property  was  seized ;  and  in  the 
foUowing  jr«ar.  wtwithsUndiiur  the  watkneia  both  of  the 
defences  and  of  the  garrison,  ine  town  withetood  a  siege 
by  Lord  Cas*!ehaven.    In  1640  the  inhabitants  einbraeed 
the  cause  of  the  parliament,  and  Cromwell  made  You^hAll 
his  head-quarters  for  some  time  previous  to  the  siegt;  of 
Clonmel,  after  which  he  embarked  from  this  town  for 
England.    In  16G0  the  estates  and  franchises  of  the  *  hmo- 
cent  Papist'  inhabitants,  which  had  been  taken  away 
during  Cromwell's  ascendency,  were  restored  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent  under  the  pnvy  serif.    In  1G90,  soon  after 
the  reduction  of  W'aterford,  Youghall  surrendered  to  the 
ermr  of  William  III. 

The  popubrtion  of  the  town  of  Youchall  wee  returned 
in  1831  at  96(KI,  and  that  of  the  reniaiiider  of  the  perish  at 
1710,  m  =  -  :i  tolal  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mar\',  Ynutrhall. 
of  ii.liabitants.    The  urea  of  the  whole  pariiih  is 

tiicre  iiiven  as  45U6  Ene;lish  acres;  but  in  the  f\iller  and 
more  accurate  returns  for  1841  the  area  of  the  rural  portion 
of  the  parish  is  given  as  4489  acres,  and  that  of  the  town 
ac  341  acres,  mwing  a  total  of  4890  acres,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  tideway,  amounting  to  088  aerea.  The  popula- 
tion ud  nmiiber  of  houses  in  1 841  were  m  fallout  — 


HnUVl- 


Inlutliitad. 

Town  .  ,  1283 
Rural  Portion  834 


UoiDlub.  roul. 

77  1360 
2»  3B7 


2118  9,939 
383  2,115 


1617  100  1717  2480  r2,o:>4 
Tliern  were,  at  the  date  of  this  return,  no  hoiis.cs  build- 
ing in  the  town  or  parish.  Of  the  above  number  of  inha- 
bitants, excluding  those  under  five  yean  old.  2130  males 
and  I8i34  females  could  read  and  wnte ;  669  males  and 
997  femalee  eould  read  only ;  and  1940  males  and  3314  fe- 
male^t  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  town  of  Youghall  is  built  along  the  western  shore 
of  a  harbour  of  the  same  name,  which  is  capable  of  receiv* 
iog  vessels  of  400  or  500  tons  at  spKog-tiaes,  and  which, 
opposite  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  half  a  niile,  but  expands  considerably 
ibove  the  old  ferry,  about  the  middle  of  (he  town,  which 
waa,  until  recently,  the  only  means  of  communication  with 
the  opposite  shore,  and  the  width  of  which,  bein*  reduced 
>y  a  long,  mrrow  promontory  from,  the  oppiosite  or  NVater- 
i»rd  shfliie,  is  not  move  than  from  400  to  600  yards.  The 
larbonr  is  safe  and  commodious;  but  thoofh  vessels 
Irawiiig:  12  feet  water  may  floa?  off  the  town,  the  entrance 
s  obstructed  by  a  bar.  on  \vhit-h  there  are  only  5  feet  of 
vaf  er  at  low  tides,  and  13  feet  at  hit>:li-wa1er  of  neap  tides. 
The  hill  which  bounds  the  town  on  the  west  approaches 
o  near  to  the  shore  that  the  town  can  only  extend  itself 
lorth  and  south,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  nowhere 
xceeding,  and  being  in  most  places  within,  about  a  quarter 
if  a  mile.  The  leniith  within  the  present  p.^i liament.ary 
oroiigh  boundaxy  Iroiu  south  to  tiorth-north-west  is  ra- 
her  more  than  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  but  this  is  not 
Jl  built  upon.  Th»  antient  Umits  can  be  traced  in  several 
ilaeen  by  remains  of  the  wall,  but  the  modem  town  extends 
eyond  them,  and  they  did  not,  even  ticfore  the  pnssinu'  of 
Irish  Boundary  Act,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV.. 
jrm  the  limits  of  any  juris<iietion,the  liberties  of  Youghall 
ein^  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  The  parliamentaty 
OUndary  established  by  that  act,  which  comprised  212 
crae.  does  not  coincide  with  either  the  antient  wall  or  the 
>artsh  boandarv.  Though  irregularly  built,  the  town  eon- 
liris  »ome  Eood  houses.  The  streets  are  pitched,  but  not 
Hfifi^t'cl.  Iigtitcd  with  giu,  and  cleaniied  under  the  proyi- 
ons  «'f  an  act  ot  the  9th  of  George  IV,  A  great  p  ut  of 
le  town  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Dcvonshiret  who  has  been 
gnsftt  benefactor  to  the  place.  You^UJl  is  much  fre- 
aesit«d  fat  sea-bathing  daniig  the  summer  leieon,  having 


a  tine,  smooth,  and  level  strand  extending  nearly  three 
miles  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

Although  merely  a  creek  to  Cork,  the  port  of  Youghall 
!  ha*  a  conside  ml  ]-  hade,  for  the  accommodation  of  which 
j  there  are  extensive  and  commodious  quays,  and  a-custom- 
1  house.  It  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  agricul^ 
tural  produce,  and  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  timber* 
Staffordshire  ware,  porter,  and  groceries.  The  number  or 
vessels  retri^tcrt-rl  a-s  belonging  to  the  port  in  1835  was  28, 
and  their  ki^Ljuj^ate  burthen  was  2J'J8  tons;  hut  of  these 
all  but  two  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  in  that  year  amounted  to 
5611.  IM.  2d.t  and  the  principal  exports  were  156,653 
barrels  of  oats,  12«B37  barrels  of  wheat  16,973  barrels  of 
barley,  13,123  aaeks  of  flour,  8i2  barrels  of  rye,  85t^3  firkins 
and  419  kegs  of  butter,  641  sacks  of  biscuit,  2Uiu  l  alv^  i-^' 
bacon,  642y  live  pie:*,  84>6  head  of  catUe,  4JH  sheep,  40 
hoi^Aheads  of  lard,  613  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  dried  salmon.  The  number  of  veeseU  that 
cleared  ontwatds  was  420  with  cargoes  and  46  in  ballait; 
and  the  mimbcr  that  entered  w&s  463  wilh  eilgoea  9f  COa]» 
culm,  and  timber,  and  2G  in  ballast. 

Manufactures  of  woollen  and  porcelain  were  formerly  car* 
ried  on  at  Youghall,  but  now  the  chief  manufactures  are  of 
bricks,  coarse  pottery,  rope^  and  malt  liquor*.  There  are 
also  establishments  for  the  purchase  and  exportation  of 
aehnon  in  lee,  which,  a  few  years  since,  exported  to  tiie 
annual  value  of  2oO(>'.  :  nnd  near  the  town  ii  a  quarry  of 
tjood  buildinir-*tone.  Youuhail  is  a  Coast-guard  statiou, 
under  whi  /  i  l  some  subordinate  stations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  a  daily  market,  but  the  chief  market  is 
on  Saturday,  and  there  is  a  fair  on  AseensioiHlay.  The 
town  contains  convenient  market-places  for  meat  and  fish  ; 
a  public  library,  established  in  1%5  by  subscription,  and 
possessing  upwards  of  SfXt  vliIupics;  two  readint;  .-Odms; 
a  literary  and  scientific  institution ;  and  a  saving»-t)anlu 
On  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  inAiiMijrlMl^ 
rackBfbr6o(icenandl80men.  The  boio«^  eourt*  wm, 
prior  to  ttie  diswlution  of  the  eorpomtion,  held  in  a  hand- 
some buildin?.  called  the  Malt-house,  rrccted  in  l779, 
where  also  balls  and  concerts  are  held.  The  borough  gaol 
is  a  \o(\y  square  bnildinf*  •netad  in  1777«  and  eaDid  the 
Dock-gate. 

The  living  is  a  rectoiy,  formerly  annexed  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  eoliege  of  St.  Maiy*  Yongfoall,  but  now  funning 
a  distinct  living.  The  tithea  amount  to  021/.  3*.  3d,  The 

collegiate  establishment  was  founded  in  1464.  by  one  of  the 
carl*  of  Desmond,  and  the  collegiate  church  was  a  mag- 
nificent Gothic  structure,  of  which  the  nave  and  aisles 
have  tieen  converted  into  a  parish  church;  the  north 
transept  is  used  as  a  vestry,  and  the  south  tmiaept,  which 
is  considered  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
contains  monuments  of  the  founder  and  of  many  of  the 
earls  of  Cork  and  other  mcintn  rs  of  their  family,  is  fast 
going  to  decay  ;  \v,hile  the  chancel  or  choir  is  a  beautilbl 
ruin.  There  is  a  small  chapel-of-ease,  built  in  1817,  near 
the  eooth  end  of  the  town,  on  the  eemeteiy  of  the  Mtieiit 
1>onilniean  Mary ;  and  the  town  also  eontaina  a  hamlKMM 
Roman  Catholic  chapel;  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation order,  attached  to  which  are  a  small  chapel  and 
female  n.ational  schools;  and  places  of  worship  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wee- 
leyan  Methodists,  llie  parish  has  numenui  aohodlB, 
anordine  instruction  to  near  1800  children,  among  which 
are  the  Youehall  United  Schools,  which  are  self-supported 
and  nj  iii  iL'-  i1  by  a  committee  ;  atKiiM  i  al  school  for  up- 
wards (;t  iXK)  boys,  supported  partly  by  grants  from  the 
Board  of  Education  and  partly  by  collections  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel;  the  convent  school,  above  alluded 
to,  for  600  girls :  an  influits*  achool,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions  from  Protestants;  and  an  endowed  school  for  18 
boys,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1634.  Adjoining  to 
the  latter  are  some  almshouses,  founded  by  the  same  per- 
son and  at  the  same  time,  but  recently  rebuilt  There  is 
also  a  Proteirtmnt  almshouse,  estabUshed  by  nit»cription  in 
1834,  and  ft  i>arochial-poor  establishment  Other  ahnt- 
houses,  Cminded  by  Mr.  Romayne,  have  fliHen  into  de- 
ca}',  there  licinf;  no  endowment  for  their  maintenance. 
Youehall  lias  an  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensar}', 
a  lyin^  in  hospital,  and  other  l),  '  i- . ;  ! i-nt  insliti:!  i :  ir-.  rmc 
of  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  straw-platt- 
ing, and  the  moral  and  reUgioai  hMtmetkm  of 
engaged  in  that  oeeupatioo. 
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According  to  the  Report  of  the  Corporation  Commis- 
■onen,  Yoiwhall  i»  supposed  to  be  a  borouch  by  prescrip- 
tion. BnideK  the  supposed  charier  of  King  John,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  toim  received,  aocordinjr  to  the 
abnve  aiithnritv.  ttiree  charters  from  Edward  111.,  three 
from  Ri(  !i;u.i  one  froraHt-nry  IV..  two  from  Henr)- V., 
one  from  Edward  IV.,  two  from  Kit.-hard  HI.,  one  from 
Henry  VII.,  three  from  Elizabeth,  two  from  James  I.,  one 
from  Charles  li^  and  one.  which  wa»  not  contudered  valid, 
ffooi  Jsmw  II.  The  fint  chuter  of  Jaaiee  I.,  granted  in 
leOf*.  vrm  the  governing  charter  until  the  corporation  was 
dissolved  hv  the  act  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  108.  for  the  regu- 
lation of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  in  which 
Youghall  wa-  jilaced  in  Schedule  B.,  or  among  towix* 
which  had  t  li  .  .  p  ion  of  obtaining  new  corporations.  The 
title  of  the  dissolved  corporation  wa%  '  The  Mayor.  BailiiE^ 
Btu^eases,  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Youghall mod 
the  annual  income  amount(  <\  to  about  014/.  R«.  Id.,  of 
which  464^.  &f.  consisted  of  rents  of  land  and  buildings; 
4f)0/.  wa-s  an  annuity  from  the  Blackwater  Bridge  Com- 
pany, being  the  interest  on  the  sum  of  ^001.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ferrj-,  and  about  60/.  from  toils  and  customs. 
The  right  to  the  election  of  members  of  pkrliauwat,  «a 
well  as  the  existence  of  the  borough,  appear*  to  wA  (Hi 
prescription,  but  membeni  have  been  sent  ever  since  the 
year  1374.  Two  were  elected  until  the  Union,  since 
which  there  has  been  but  one.  The  constituency  wa^s 
altered  and  extended  under  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  and 
the  nmnber  of  voten  registered  at  the  begianing  of  18S3 
was  333. 

.•\bout  a  mile  anci  a  half  north-east  of  the  town,  the 
ju'l.  '.vater  is  crossed  by  a  ]i;;ht  and  clecrant  limber  bridgi-, 
whic  h  connects  Youghall  with  the  county  of  Waterford. 
It  was  erected  in  1880;  at  an  expense  of  22,000/.  exclusive 
of  eOOOi.  to  the  corporation  for  the  feny.  Thia  bridge  is 
1787  ftet  long,  inohiding  a  drawbridge  of  40  feet,  and  22 
feet  wide  betv  rrn  the  railins^s  ;  and  it  h  supported  by  57 
set.s  of  piers  or  piliai-s.  It  was  formed  by  a  company,  to 
whom  government  advanced  10,000/.  by  way  of  loan  ;  but 
the  speculation  has  not  proved  remunerative.  Among  the 
interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  ia  the  home 
called  Myrtle  Groves  which  eoaia  aay  was  erected,  and 
wUch  doubUeas  was  for  4  eonaiderable  time  inhabited,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  15SG.  Raleisrh  was  mayor  of  the 
town  in  1588,  and  here,  accordiuL:  to  tradition,  the  first 

fiofatoes  hroutjht   by  lum  I'rom  Amcrua  were  planted, 
n  Hall's  '  Ireland,'  however,  it  is  elated  that  the  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  though  somewhat  modernized, 
is  aaid  to  have  been  originally  the  rwideooe  of  the  war- 
dens of  the  collegiate  cmirch,  and  to  have  been  altered 
fo  the  character  of  an  Eiiijlish  nKinoi-liou.>!e  by  either 
Sir  Gcorpe  Carew  or  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  both  of  whom 
resided  there.    Of  the  other  residences  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  mentioned  College  House,  a  handsome 
modem  edifice,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonabine,  on 
or  near  the  site  of  an  antient  house  built  in  1464,  which 
has  been  taken  down.   The  crates  of  the  town  have  been 
removed,  eXLuntinR  one  which  is  ver^'  dilapidated,  and  . 
another  which  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  there  are  btili  one  of  i 
the  antient  round  towers,  and  considerable  remains  of  the  I 
old  wall,  espwially  on  the  western  aide  of  tiie  town.  There  | 
are  aeveral  antient  homes  in  the  town  and  neighbonrbood,  I 
amonc;  which  are  Tynte's  castle,  in  the  main  street,  and 
the  remains  of  Kilnatoraijh  castle,  on  the  nver  Toratjh,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  tiie  parish.    On  the  old  Cork 
road  are  remains  of  a  Dantsiii  fort,  which  appears  to  have  ' 
bocil  of  great  extent.   Near  the  town  are  two  chalybeate 
springs,  which  are  but  little  used. 

(Reportt  of  IriA  Boundary  (kmrnnUmen^  and  of  the 
Commitsionrrs  on  Muniri]M'  Corporations  in  Irctn/id, 
Population  Returus,  and  other  ParltHmt'ntary  Papers; 
I.ewi8's  Topfj^niphtciil  DictiDitary  nf  Irfland }  Archdsira 
Monanticon  fli/ipniiriini :  Ireiund.) 

YOUNG.  SIR  PETER.  Latiuized  Petrus  Junius,  is  said 
to  liave  been  bom  in  Fortiuahire  in  Scotland,  on  I5th  Au- 
gust, 1544.  He  studied  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  be- 
came intimate  witli  Be/a,  to  whom  his  uncle  Henry  Si  rim- 
geur  made  him  known,  lietuming  home  in  1560,  he  ^xm  ap- 
pointed co-tutor,  along  with  Buchanan,  of  the  young  prince 
of  Scotland,  ailerwai^  Jamea  1.  of  England.   When  the 

Kince  took  the  administration  of  the  government,  Young 
came  a  member  of  the  privy  council.    In  I'lSO  he  ivas 
sent  as  ambaasador  to  Frederic  IL  of  Denmark,  to  fiunduct 


the  net,'otiation.>  us  to  the  po->^€sMun  of  llie  Orkney  Idev. 
He  afterwards  attended  James  on  ins  lonmntic  journey (g 
Denmark  to  bring  home  his  queen,  and  was  empioyeJ  <n 
various  misaicms  to  that  and  the  neighbonring  itatd  H> 
ranks  among  the  vindicators  of  Queen  Maiy.  H«  p-.- 
])ared  a  short  narrative  of  that  queen's  life  and  (!eft1h.«ii*i 
the  view  of  meeting  eome  opinions  expressed  a^tinst  \m 
by  David  Chytrsus.  This  little  work  is  incorporated  wflfc 
his  Life  by  Smith.  He  settled  in  England,  «1bere  hen» 
knighted  m  1614L  wid  received  a  pension  <tf  3001.  la  IffiO 
he  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  ScotUsi 
where  he  died  on  7th  January,  1628.  (Smithius,  1% 
quonindatn  Erudi/isxi/iiornin  et  Illustrium  l'irr>rum.'\ 

YOUNG,  l^ATRiCK,  LaUnized  Paliicius  Junius  (1- 
son  of  Peter  Young,  was  l>orn  on  liis  father'n  estatr  v 
Seton  in  £aat  Lothian.  N.Bn  on  29th  August,  m  fl« 
studied  at  the  Univeruty  of  8t.  Andrews,  where  be  toot 
the  de^ee  of  A.M.  in  1(303.   He  lived  for  some  timew-.ti' 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  liis  love  of  stuvlr 
wa.s  appreciated  and  encouraged.   It  was  probalily  thijut'ii 
the  influence  of  Lloyd  and  other  patrons  thaCin  ISUo, 
he  was  by  special  'favour  incorporated  in  the  d^m 
of  MJL  at  Oxford,  without  having  ibllowed  any  came 
of  study  in  Eoglaod.  He  took  deaoon'b  orden,  sad  «s 
chosen  chaplain  of  New  College.    He  afterward*  we:." 
to  London  with  the  view  of  trying  liis  fortune  st  the  win 
of  King  James,  and  through  the  influence  of  Monlir 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wem,  he  obtained  a  pension  ol  iO' 
a  year.    He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Kin^s  lilBuy. 
and  occupied  himseif  for  some  time  in  claatiQfiflg  lai 
cataloguing  the  books.   In  1617  he  went  to  Ftiuw  laJ 
o'her  neighbouring  states,  partly  with  the  view  of  irakin; 
collections  lor  the  library.   He  carried  with  liim  r«oc 
mendations  from  Camden,  and  being  able  to  speak  Mvr. 
languages,  he  soon  formed  an  intiiMte  acquaintance  mi 
a  large  circle  of  learned  men.  Hislnographer&autiilMi 
collected  such  incidental  notices  of  his  person,  or  of  1> 
works,  as  arc  afforded  by  contemporary  continental  wntf  - 
and  the  collection  shows  his  circle  of  admirers  to  lu  - 
been  both  extensive  and  illustrious.   From  a  veiy  erh 
age  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  be  a  master  of  Greet  u 
he  carried  on  a  oonsideiable  portion  of  his  corrcipoadeaa 
with  his  learned  contemporaries  in  that  tongue.  BU  « 
thusiastic  admiration  of  antient  Greece  extended  it5flf:i 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  tiiat  country,  among  whom 
seems  fo  have  been  anxious  to  resuscitate  a  knowieJc^  - 
the  literature  of  their  ancestors.    He  made  the  pe--!Mi» 
acquaintance  of  several  Greeks,  whom  he  invited  to  Ea( 
land,  EUf)porting  them  there  by  his  own  funds,  and  It 
subscriptions  of  Mends  who  sympathised  in  his  vie«s._  I 
does  not  appear  tlial  more  than  one  of  these  ever  fulfi"t< 
by  his  subsc»|uen1  exertions  for  the  regeneration  oi 
countrymen,  the  views  of  his  enlighJenea  patron.  Y--: 
has  not  Iel\  behind  him  many  hterar)-  memorials  oi 
high  reputation  fat  sehoUuahip.   He  appears  to  have  )m 
an  indolent  man,  and  not  anxious  for  litcran,'  fame.  *^ 
don  dedicates  to  him  the  *  Marmora  Arundeiiana'  in'  ' 
flattering  terms,  describing  himself, in  drawinc;  up  that  '"n 
as  doing  little  more  than  collect  and  arrange  tne  chcJ 
tions  W'nich  Young  had  the  merit  of  suggestinc- 
assisted  his  oountrvman  Thomas  Reid  in  transUtingi^ 
Latin  the  worite  of  King  James.  On  the  arrival  in  Iflff' 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  royal  l:^^s■" 
wluch  he  had  charge,  he  commenced  a  critical  cxatr  "' 
tion  of  its  contents,  with  the  view  of  publiahing  an  tKl'i 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  MS.   Of  his  exertions 
ever  in  pursuance  of  this  project  he  left  behind  hitn  i'-' 
a  few  vestiges.  Among  these  there  is  a  collection  oi  r 
down  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  which  an 
li.^lied  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglot  B. ! 
under  the  title  *  Patricii  Junii  Annotationes  quaspsr^vti 
ad  MS.  Alexandrini  Editionem,  in  quibus  Codicem  u)| 
antiquissimum  cum  Textu  Hebraico  et  vet«ribus  Ect^ 
Scriptoribus,  aliisque  Grscis  Editionibas  confert.'  i 
published,  in  1033,  an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Cl<c-' 
Romanus,  from  the  same  MS.,  which  will  be  found  iti 
first  voinmc  of  the  ' Sacrosancta  Concilia'  of  Labbeu>« 
Cossarius.    In  1(>J8  he  published  and  dedicated  to 
Juxon  an  '  Exposition  of  Solomon  s  Son^,'  vmuen 
bert  FoUot,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  il\ 
is  sud  that  he  waa  in  the  course  of  applying  the  xttiA 
of  the  royal  libr.iry  to  .several  other  literary  underlsi^i 
when  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Parliamentary  party  Ucpcl 
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Mm  <if  hi  sppefailmBBt  in  that  institution,  hi  1619  be 
retired  to  Bromfield  in  Essex,  where  he  lived  vrith  hia  son- 
in-ltw  Mr.  Atwood.  He  died  on  the  7th  September, 
IG52,  according  to  a  mottniMiilid  tiiMSfiptioii  jwiartid  in 

Bromiield  church. 

t  Smithiua,  Vita  quorundam  erudititsimonm  «t  iUlu- 
trmm  Virorum ;  Btogrmphia  BriUmtuea,) 

YOUNG.  EDWAIO).  wu  born  in  1084.*  it  Upham,  a 

vi!la2;e  about  pifi^ht  miles  from  the  cite  of  Winchr.-fcr,  in 
Hamphhire.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  Voimp,  was 
born  in  1643,  was  educateil  at  Winchester  CoUet^e,  of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow,  was  rector  of  Upham,  was  col- 
lated m  1682  to  theprebeiMl  of  Gillin^ham  Minor  in  the 
«alh«di«i  of  Salitbmy,  ma  •fterwaitk  appointodohapliin 
to  WOliam  and  Ibiy,  rad  wia  finally  preremd  to  tb» 
deanery  of  Salisbury.  Dean  Young  died  at  Salisbury  in 
I7()r>.  He  published  a  collection  of  his  sermons  in  1702, 
'  Sermons  on  several  Occasions,'  Q  ««ls.  SVOai  Of  iriuch  a 
second  edition  was  printed  in  170G. 

£dward  Younr,  author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts,'  was 
placed  by  his  father  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  till  he  was  nineteen  without  hav- 
itiir  been  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  as  an  independent  member,  October  13, 
1703.  A  few  months  afterwards,  on  tiw  death  of  the 
wardeo,  who  was  »  friend  of  his  lather,  and  vrith  whom  he 
readed,  he  remored  to  Corpus  Chriati  College  on  flie  in- 
vitatiun  of  the  president,  who  was  also  one  of  his  father's 
friends.  In  17t)8  he  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Ten- 
ni.Mjn  to  a  law  fellowship  in  All  Souls'  CoUes^c,  where  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  poetry  in  preference  to 
faiw,  and  to  have  adopted  those  decidedly  relisrious  prin- 
ciples which  he  retained  through  life.  TlndaJ,  who  fre- 
quently visited  All  Souls',  speaking  of  him.  saji,  *The 
(  ther  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know  ^ence 
luey  have  their  ari;uments,  which  I  have  read  A  hundred 
limes ;  but  that  fellow  Yoiuigii  alwnyi  paetariiig  me  irith 
something  of  his  own.' 

Young  published,  in  ITUl  ft  poetical  'Epistle  toOeoq[e. 
fxtrd  Lusdowne,'  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  peen  created 
:>y  Queen  Anne  in  1712.  He  also  pnblished,  in  1713^ 
The  Last  Day  *  and  '  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Van- 
quished Love  both  of  which  are  poems  of  considerable 
ength.  *  The  Lart  Day '  is  in  three  books,  and  part  of  it 
iras  printed  in  *The  Tatler,'  in  1710;  so  that  he  had  been 
•rriting  poetiy  for  some  years  before  he  published  any. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  the  degree  of 
J.C.L.,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a  '  Poem  on  the 
)i:ath  of  Queen  Anne,"  London,  folio.  He  was  probably 
a  some  estimation  for  his  leaminr  as  well  as  his  poetry, 
ir  vrbtnttwfkiundation  of  the  CJodrington  Library  was  laid, 

•  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Latm  oration,  which  he 
(ublished,  *  Oiatlo  habila  in  Coll.  Omnium  Animarum 
II  tn  jacta  sunt  Fundamenta  BiUiothoea  Chiekleio- 
^odrin^onianjp,'  Oxon.,  1716,  8vo. 

On  the  10th  of  June.  1719,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

I  the  same  year  his  tragedy  of  '  Busiris'  was  acted  at 
Irury-Lane  with  considerable  success  ;  and  he  published 

*  Paimphraae  on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job.'  4to. ;  and  a 
oetieal  *  Letter  to  Mr.  Tiekell,  oeeuioned  by  the  Death 
"  the  Riirht  Hon.  .Joseph  Addison.'  folio. 

Voun;e:  had  been  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  son  of  the  Earl 
■  Exeter,  but  having  become  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of 
^harton,  he  was,  in  1719,  induced  by  that  nobleman  to 
linquish  this  ntuation.  This  fact  waaproved  in  the  case 
lies  V.  AttonM9HG«neial  (Aikma,  Cmoh,  Ay*.,  toL  2. 
^^40).  in  which  Lord-Chanodlormidwieke  was  required 

decide  whether  two  annuities,  granted  to  Young  by  the 
uke  of  Wharton,  were  for  legal  considerations.  The 
t0d.  fur  the  first  annuity  was  dated  March  24,  1719;  iii 
e  preamble  of  which  the  duke  states,  that,  '  Considering 
s,t  the  public  good  is  advanced  by  the  encouragement 
learning  and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleased  therein 

I I  \\  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young,  in  constderation  thereof 


>   Tbia    the  dtto  (ivn  in  Om  '  BtecnphU  BriUnniem.*  Th»  Ma  glvni  by 
H»«rt  Croft,  who  tnypXM  lh»  biotnphy  or  Youi.^  for  Johnaon,  ■  i.ivn  of 
Kocta,'  U  JuM.  IMl,  whidi  haa  bmu  followed  by  Watt.  ChalmiTt,  uui  ull 
r>th«r  nuthorltitn  whom  w«  l>av«  i«an,  though  Crafl  kioMlf  furnUhn  uri- 
of  the  iQcorrMtDMa  of  hu  on  iav,  ,*or  h«  aUIca  that  Youa«,  havioc 
aniatad  hia  IWh  btnh-day.  left  Winchnm  Colle^,  and  waa  entered  of 
v^OoUrat.  OsJbMl.  October  13,  1703.    If  he  had  ben  born  ia  1681.  it  ia 
riofW  UmS  ha  Maid  then  have  oompletod  hi.  22nd  birlh-^y ,  loalead  of  hia 
!l.      AflMldiMlOlhe  ITniveriHy  R«x>>tt>r       ».-in  19  yean  of  asievhea  he 
p^^yd  KaW  CMlaite.    C'ri<:t'ii  ( j'e  of  YoDni::  i.  r..:Juirii  and  ili-v  nltnn.  ind 
too'a  efitieUm  on  Younf'.  Woika^  which  u  .ajtacMd  la  il.  hat  UtUa  of 
lual  ducrimina^aD. 
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and  of  the  love  I  liear  fafan,*  See.  Lord  Biardwieke  de> 

cided  that  this  was  not  a  legal  consideration.  The  annuity 
was  100/.  for  life  ;  but  the  paymeuts  haviiit;  fallen  into 
arrear  to  the  amount  of  350/.,' the  duke,  in  lieu  of  this 
debt,  gave  him  a  second  annuity  of  100/.  in  addition  to 
the  first :  the  deed  for  the  second  was  dated  July  10. 
1722,  and  the  duke  afterwards  charged  both  as  one  annuity 
of  200f.  a  ywr  fbr  life  on  eertdn  property.  The  dulra 

died  in  1731,  in  Spain,  in  K^reat  poverty.  His  property  had 
been  in  trust  .some  years  before  his  death,  and  the  other 
creditors  resisted  Youngs  claims.  Young  stated,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Master,  Feb.  4,  1730,  that  he 
had  been  offered  an  annuity  of  lOOf.  fiv  life  if  he  would 
continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  but  that  he  reftised  it  in 
consequence  of  tiieDnke  of  Wharton  living  promised 
to  provide  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.  Lord 
Hairdwicke  decided  that  his  refusal  of  this  offer  and  the  debt 
on  the  first  annuity  were  both  legal  considerations,  and  he 
directed  the  200/.  annuities  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trust-esUtea. 
It  also  appeared  that,  besides  these  two  anuuitice.  tliedttke 
gave  him  a  bond,  dated  Ifarch  IS,  1721,  to  remunerate 
nim  for  the  expense  which  he  had  incurred  in  standing, 
at  the  duke's  request,  a  contested  election  for  Cirencester, 
in  whtch  he  was  defeated.  No  doubt  the  duke  thought 
that  he  had  talents  to  quality  him  for  an  orator,  and  in  fact 
lie  afterwards  became  an  eloquent  preacher.  Loid  HanU 
wieke  decided  tlwt  tide  bond  wae  not  for  legal  eouidem- 
tion,  and  it  wa.s  not  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  tragedy  of  '  The  Revenge '  was  brought  out  at 
Drury-Lane  in  1721,  hut  with  less  success  than  '  Busiris.' 
His  Satires  were  published  separately  in  folio,  with  the 
title  of  'The  Universal  Passion,'  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
panded into  *  The  Love  of  fame,  the  Uaivenal  Faiaton.' 
The  lint  few,  which  are  on  men,  werepnblishcd  in  1721^ ; 
the  two  last,  on  women,  in  1727-8.  Tney  were  cxtremelr 
successful.  Herbert  Crofl  says  that  Young  acquired  3000k 
by  them,  but  leaves  it  uncertain  how  the  whole  sunt  waa 
obtained,  by  stating,  on  the  authority  of  Spence,  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  gave  him  2000/.  for  them.  In  1726  ha 
published '  The  Inetalment,'  on  Sir  Bobeit  Wa^iole  beli« 
made  a  ktdght  of  the  Garter. 

In  1727  Young  took  orders,  and  was  nominated  one  of 
the  tny&l  chaplains.  He  immediately  withdrew  his  tragedy 
of  'The  Brothers'  from  the  players,  who  had  it  in  re 
hearsal.  In  1727  he  published  '  CynthiOb  an  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon ;'  in  172B, '  Ocean,  an 
Ode,  with  a  Discourse  on  Lyric  Poetry,'  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed an  *  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Patriee.'  and  *  A  True 
Estimate  of  Human  Life  ;  in  1729,  a  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled  '  An  Apology  for 
Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government.' 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1730^  the  college  of  All  Souls  pra- 
sented  him  with  the  reetoiy  of  Welwyn  in  Heiffbrdshire, 
valued  at  300/.  a  year,  and  to  which  the  lordship  of  the 
manor  waa  attached.  In  this  year  he  published  •  Impe- 
rium  Pelago,  a  Naval  Lyric;'  -Two  Poetical  Epistles  to 
Mr.  Pope,  concerning  tfie  Authors  of  the  Age and  '  A 
Sea-Piece,'  addressed  to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  ifirnw  lo 
have  been  on  tenna  of  flunilianity  when  VoUaira  wia  in 
England. 

In  1731  Young  married  LadvEUadyth  Lee,  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee.  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  By 
Lady  Elizabetli  Youtik  he  had  a  son,  Frederic,  who  was 
born  in  1733.  Lady  Young  had  a  daughter  by  her  former 
husband,  who  was  marriea  in  1735  to  Mr.  Temple^  son 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mis.  Temple  died  of  ooneumption 
in  1738,  at  Lyon,  on  her  wav  to  Niee.  She  wae  accom- 
panied by  Yountr,  and  probably  by  her  husband  and  Lady 
Young ;  for  Croll  says  that  '  after  her  death,  the  rest  of 
the  party  passed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nice.'  Mr.  Temple 
died  in  1740.  Lady  Elizabeth  Young  herself  died  in  1741. 
The  Philander  and  Nardaa  of  the  •  Night  Thoughu* 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Temple. 
The  authorities  at  Lyon  refused  to  allow  Mrs.  Temple  to  be 
buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  this  fact  accords  with 
Young's  description  of  Uie  foneral  of  Narciasa:  but  the 
dates  just  stated  are  8-**^  with  the  thud  off  tha 
following  lines: — 

'  liuaiiata  arehn  I  eaaU      aaa  aaflatV 
Thy  khan  flew  thrlor,  and  Uiriee  ny  paaee  SUo, 
Aud  thrice  aia  thrice  yoo  mooa  had  Iliad  her  hon. 

Lady  Young's  name,  in  the  poem  seems  to  be  Lucia.  The 
Lorauo  eould  not  have  been  Young's  son,  as  haa  often 
been  elated:  for  Bndeiie  Young,  having  been  bom  ia 
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1733»  wa*  under  ten  years  of  aire  whon  the  first  books  of 
tti«  *  Niffht  Thoughts'  were  puhiished,  while  Ix>renzo  is 
npraienttd  M  havine  b«en  marrii>d  to  a  lady  whose 
■une  in  the  poem  k  Cianm.  and  who  died  io  ehiJdbad, 
leavimr  •  mti.  PlorvDo. 

Yonnfr  seem<  to  haw  hr^tin  thr  '  N'iu'hl  Thotights'  soon 
after  the  desttli  oC  Ins  wile,  Tlit-y  ncif  piihlii^hed  in  Lon- 
don, 174'2-G.  In  17r)3  )>e  bronL'ltt  out  hi^traejcdy  of  '  Thf 
Brothers,'  tbe  profits  of  which  he  intended  to  ^ve  to  the 
Society  for  th*  PlO|M{;ation  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  pla^ 
hanag  iM«a  WMnMeaaOil,  h*  fvn  the  Society  lOOCtf.  Hw 

ri  work,  *  The  Oentaor  not  Peboloiu.  in  Siv  Lett m  on 
Lift  in  Vogue,'  was  pubHshed  in  I7">S.  There  is 
a  letter  tVom  Seeker  to  Younfir, dated  Jnl v  h,  [7')H  Sei  kpr 
was  then  Archbinhop  of  Cantprlnirv.  nnd  \  ountr,  at  that 
time  74  years  of  ai^e,  had  been  sohcitinir  the  arc-hbi»hop  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  kinj;  to  obtain  some  preferment 
for  him.  Seeker's  letter  is  characteristic.  Ue  ezeiim 
himself  by  sayins^,  •  No  encourai^emcnt  hath  ever  been 
given  me  to  mention  thinirs  of  thi'^  nature  to  his  majesty 
and  concludes  by  ob'-erviiifi:,  *  Your  Ibrtunti  and  your  repu- 
tation set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement,  nnd  your 
aentiment*  above  that  eonocm  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
«rhieh«  on  that  of  the  pnUte,  it  linoerelT  felt  Inr,'  &c. 
Younj^  wottid  understand,  if  he  did  not  feel.  Seekers  allu- 
sion to  the  incoiisiMency  between  his  *  sentiments'  and  his 
solicitation'- lor  worliily  advancement.  His  'Thouehts  oti 
Original Compositjon 'were published  in  Un'j.  At  last, on 
the  4th  of  .Tanuary,  1761,  m$  ruling;  ])Hssion  received  a 
■Ught  natifioation— he  awMweded  Dr.  Blepbeo  Hale*  m 
clerk  or  the  doeet  to  the  Princew  Dowaf^er  of  Walee. ' 

Hi*  poem  called  *  Resignation '  w!w  published  in  1762. 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  collected  edition 
of  his  Works,  4  vols.  I2mo.,  from  which  he  i  \  1  i  led 
tome  of  hi«  dedicatinns,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  works.  He  died  on  the  I'ith  of  April,  1T4B.  He 
had  performed  no  publio  duty  fior  two  w  three  7«on,  but 
retained  hfe  fheulties  to -the  last. 

Young's  son  Frederic  was  ediicateil  at  Winchester, 
whence  he  went  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  then  to 
Balliol  Collei^e.  from  which,  accordmg  to  the  *  Biographia 
Britannica,'  he  was  expelled  for  misbehaviour.  According 
to  the  same  authority.  Young  was  so  much  inoenaed  at  hn 
son's  misconduct  that  he  refused  to  see  him,  even  on  his 
death-bed,  but  1e(\  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
considerable.  HeleH  UKX)/.  to  Ins  housekeeper,  and  added 
a  codicil,  in  which  he  reuuestod  that  she  would  de-itroy  all 
his  mannacripts  alter  his  death, '  which  would  iL'reatly  obliee 
her  deeea«M  IHcnd.'  He  had  left  another  1000/.' 'to  bi> 
Mend  Henry  fltevene,  a  hitter  near  the  Temple  Oate,'  bat 
Stevens  died  before  him.  Young's  son  ej-ected  a  monu- 
ment '  pio  et  t^ratissiino  animo'  to  hi.'<  father  and  mother. 

Younp,  from  the  ci -n  nrnccment  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  almost  to  the  termination  ol  his  lont^  life,  displayed 
an  eager  desire  fbr  place  and  prefennent,  and  seems  never 
to  have  kt  slip  an  o{»portunity  of  payini;  his  court  to  those 
who  had  them  at  their  dispocal.  Everr  work,  whether  <n 
pro-;?  or  verse,  each  sepirnte  i^alirn  or''l*he  T-ove  of  Fame.' 
and  each  separate  book  ot  the  '  Nr_'ht  Thone-lits.'  was  ad- 
dressed to  some  person  of  distinction,  inckuiin!;  (^ueen 
Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  li.,  and  ijener:illy  in  lan- 
guage of  tho  most  unscrupulous  adulation.  I'lace,  alter 
all,  ne  never  obtained,  and,  except  the  offieee  of  loral 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  doset  the  only  pre  ferment  which 
he  ever  reached  was  the  rectory  of  Wdwyn,  and  that  was 
given  to  him  by  his  own  college  of  All  Souls. 

Younaj's  piivate  citaracter  hxs  not  been  minutely  de- 
scribed. Crod  went  to  the  residence  of  his  huuiiekeeper 
in  order  to  obtain  information  from  her,  but  she  had  died 
just  before  his  arrival.  Alter  his  marriage  he  lived  much 
\n  retittrment  at  Welvryn,  'the  world  tbnrettinr.'  and  long 
enouirli  to  lie  almost  "by  the  world  t'lirijdt.'  He  tseoms  to 
fiRve  been  visited  l)y  few,  but  Count  Tschamer,  a  foreigner, 
who  spent  four  days  with  him  when  he  was  very  old.  say's 
that  eveiything  atxwt  him  waa  very  neat,  his  manners  very 
polite,  and  Me  eonveiaation  livdy  atid  entertaining.  He 
was  strict  in  the  p^rfbrmance  of  his  religious  duties,  do- 
mestic as  well  Jts  pulilic.  His  accustomed  walk  of  medita- 
tion wfi.s  ai.i  jntr  tbc  tombs  of  his  own  chiirchyaH,  but  he 
doe«  not  appear  to  have  been  severe  or  gloomy  ;  he  was 
fond  ot  gardening,  and  Ui  parishioners  were  obliged  to 
Um  for  a  bowUnMreen  and  an  aneembly-room. 
Itc  dielingnMiiiy  cfaaneteriitie  ot' Youitgli  intellect 


was  the  fertiHty  of  his  fancy  ;  t)ut  the  imagery  with  y-hkh 
it  was  supplied  and  the  manner  in  which  that  imager}  < 
combined,  were  such  as  to  qmlify  him  tor  a  wit  rather  i 
tban  for  a  poeL  He  has  apparenliy  no  tadte  for  the  bcw 
ties  ofettemal  nature,  but  he  has  metaphora,  siffltles.  mi  ' 
laboui  iMi  comparisons  drawn  iVoni  all  kim!--  'if      irv€-%.  m 
exti aordinary  abundance.    Tiie  c.jmbin:Uioi>»  are  aJwEV* 
original,  oi^en  beautiful,  sometimes  brilliantly  acute,  but 
loo  frequently  introduced  merely  as  oniaments,  unneces- 
sary for  illustration  and  unsuitable  to  the  circnrosiances  in 
;  which  thwara  used  or  the  offset  which  he  imepded  to 
'  praduee.  Tins  want  of  aktll  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  production  of  a  specific  efTect  w  as  perliaps  llie  Icadine 
defect  of  hii  poetical  character.    Bol  lie  lia>  a.'^iother  de- 
tect, whicti.  though  of  much  less  consequtnce.  would  ha\e 
disqualified  him  from  ever  becoming  a  gre^  poet.  Uis 
I  verification  is  that  of  a  versifier,  not  of  a  poet ;  correct 
I  in  the  afUustm^nt  of  feet,  but  broken  up  into  eoudeti, 
I  lioM,  ana  half  lines,  and  almost  utterly  devcnd  of  the 
.  melody  of  rhythm.    His  favourite  form  of  langiia^re  l«  tn- 
'  tithests,  wlticli  may  l>e  Kuitable  enough  for  the  wit.  but  is 
little  suited  to  the  poet.    It  must  be  admitted  however 
that  his  language  ia  often  vcfjr  eompact,aod  bin  lines  bave  I 
j  frequently  a  pregnant  btvvity  wUeh  gives  point  aad  fiats 
to  iiis  illiutrations. 

'  The  I.ast  Day '  consists  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  t)w 
V,  H riders  wliich  are  to  attend  the  destruction  ol  the  uni- 
verse, of  the  terrors  of  the  wicked,  aud  the  raptures  of  the 
virtuous.  Sublimity  is  generally  aimed  at,  but  never 
reached »  thera  is  much  of  vioJonoe  and  extravagance  it»- 
stead  of  it  The  vcnifleetion  is  elabantely  ootrect,  vet  , 
not  musical,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  tedious,  'tlit  | 
Force  of  Rehtrion"  is  a  poetical  dialotjue  l>etwefn  Lord  ' 
Guildford  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  previous  to  her  execution,  j 
The  pathetic  is  evidently  aimed  at  in  this  poem,  bjt 
pathos  was  never  at  the  cummaud  of  Young',  ljuiy  Jane 
ts  too  hcNMiand  the  thougbto  and  ianyiage  too  onKh 
nnfike  real  feeling,  to  produce  eitlier  urterest  or  pity. 
'The  Paraphrase  on  a  Psirt  of  the  Book  of  Job'  appears 
as  It  it  had  been  written  by  a  man  of  genius  out  of  hm 
senses.  The  Eajterii  imag^ery  of  the  onirinal  is  strooc 
enough  for  ouwt  European  tastes,  but  is  tame  compared 
with  Young's  paraphrase.  The  descriptions,  whoo  Wiouglit 
out  in  detail,  as  they  are  by  Young,  instead  of  being,  u 
no  doubt  he  intended,  specimens  of  magnificent  imagen, 
are  extravagant  to  a  degree  of  absurdity  wtticll  iasbaoltttelf 
without  parallel  in  Eugiuh  poetry. 

'  The  Love  of  Fame,*  being  a  series  of  satires,  imjoiiad  s 
species  of  oompoaitioa  much  better  auited  to  tlio  peea- 
liarity  of  Younifa  talents  than  anything  ha  had  hitnmts 
attempted.  They  have  been  d(*scribed  as  a  series  of  epi- 
grams, and  so  they  are.  but  epigram*  nj  connected  wiin 
character  and  manners  as  to  bave  an  interest  which  ne^rr 
belongs  to  isolated  epipares.  such  m  tiio«e  of  Martin]. 
They  display  no  deep  insight  into  character,  no  uivotiga- 
tion  of  motives,  but  exhibit  the  surface  of  life  by  a  senti 
of  sketeiies,  often  sKght  and  genemlly  superficial,  h^it 
true,  and  spirited,  and  sparkling  with  illustrative  touchf^ 
and  though  much  of  the  manners  which  th*»y  dMcntj*-  h»j 
passed  away,  they  are  still  perfectly  intellisnt'le  and  v*rT 
annisin^.  In  poems  of  tius  land,  even  Young°;i  poctkiia; 
taste  for  antithesis, and  his  short  and  broken  styic  of  veni- 
ftcation,  can  baldly  be  regarded  as  oi])ectaonal>le. 

The  ^Niriit  Thoughts'  are  a  senes  of  argume^ntalifv 
poems  in  blank  vei-se,  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of  thr 
soul  and  the  truth  of  (.'hristiauitv,  and.  as  a  con&e^jueoct. 
the  necessity  of  religious  and  moral  conduct.  Youn^' 
exhibitions  of  life  are  those  of  a  man  who  had  mixed  wits 
the  world,  and  had  observed  it  well ;  and  though  they  ait 
generally  sontewiiat  giooiny.  and  touched  with  the  ex- 
aggerating pencil  of  the  satirist,  they  alx>und  in  import&--i' 
truths.  There  is  no  narrative,  or  next  to  none,  but  ^ 
slight  degree  of  interest  is  give  by  the  allusions  to  Nat- 
cis6a  and  Ptiiiander  and  Lucia,  and  by  the  introduction 
Lorenzo,  who  seems  to  be  the  poet's  p«ksoni{ic^on  oC  ttx 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  whose  tnftdelitr  wma  tin  br 
silenceid  by  argument,  and  the  erroneousnets  of  wh(vse  r  j'  - 
duct  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  contrast  witti  that  o(  t^ 
Christian.  In  the  description^,  the  fa'se  suMitr.e  is 
much  more  freipient  occurrence  than  the  true.  The  biv  * 
verse  is  genci-nlly  broken  up  into  short  sentences,  s-- 
seldom  satisfies  tlie  ear.  The  poem  would  have  tittio  s^ 
haction  fbr  the  femnd  sender  if  it  w«n  not  ftr  tta 
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ibundanoe,  juperabnndance  we  niRy  say,  of  it*  illu*trative 
Knameota.  W«  have  already  described  the  nature  of  Uie^e 
mnaMUto  in  qpMldng  of  hU  poctiy  genetmlly.  but  an 
iMtMwa  or  two  may  1m  ^ven  just  to  show  1m  nod*  vt 
iraAingthem.  Thus  NarcissaiscomparedtoadcW'dlOI^J* 

'  Kjirly,  briirhl,  irooiifnl,  ch«»te  hh  moralag  d*«« 
"1.0  >V'^''''<"^<        rxliiilnl.  ADd  went  10  ImMNB/ 

The  disappointment  of  human  hopes 

•  Uh  to  A*  In*.  Ml*  Iniiatt  MiM,  HMi* 

SeOgeand  wit  compared: — 

'r^^ue  b  ourlielniet,  wit  U  bat  th«  pIttiM; 
T»  plw  i*|wi.  "tit  the  hrt—i  iwii. 
Iww J< **«MMMl,  watfli^.  IBlH.  MiaAt 
Wlm  Ht  tf  «k  il«Mli »  teHhtw  iitMBi 
Bsn  «ll  *|«t.  It  It »  dIUMidMllA 

I)MidT«tttages  of  conversation  :— 

'  Tboufht*  «bat  up  wul  sir. 
And  tpull  Uka  bale*  unoperoed  to  tiM  aiuL' 

'  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous*  is  a  satire  in  prose,  an  ex- 
i^gerated  display  of  the  hfe  *  in  vogue,'  as  he  expreaaes 

t.  Tlie  'Remarks  on  Original  Composition'  were  ad- 
Iressed  in  a  letter  to  Richardson  the  novelist,  and  though 
vntten  when  Vouni^  was  very  old.  tliey  are  not  only  full 
>f  good  aenae,  but  !>parkle  with  illustrations  as  much  as  if 
iMy  had  been  written  in  the  prime  of  life;  tbajrweimtlMr 
{oaaipiiif  perhaps  but  very  entertaining. 

Young  wrote  aeveral  Oa«a,aoine  expressly  *  in  mutation 
)f  Pindar's  manner.'  niey  are  all  signal  failures.  He  has 
liscarded  his  ornament  id  illustrations,  probably  as  unsuit- 
ible  to  the  dignity  oi"  the  ode,  and  he  nas  nottiiiij?  in  the 
ilace  of  them,  'rhe  thunghts  are  cither  common  or  bom- 
)aitic,  and  the  versification  is  only  tit  for  nursery  rhymes. 
The  laat  of  his  poenUk  *  Reeigoation,'  conaiflta  of  n  aoiies  of 
reraea  written  in  a  fknrifiar  style,  and  though  nbdnod  in 
onf.  indicates  no  decay  rf  bi-  powers. 

The  three  tragedies  are  a.i  oi  the  heroic  class.  The  cha- 
actiTs  are  above  nature  or  out  of  it,  and  their  thoiinhtsand 
anguage  being  alike  unknown  to  ordinary  humanity,  they 
ixeite  no  sympathy.  *The  Revenfe  *  howover  still  keeps 
>ossesnon  of  the  stage  whenever  an  aetor  appears  who  is 
capable  of  displaying  the  exaggerated  but  magnificent 
(  ivsion  of  Zanga.  The  plot  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Jiiiello ;  it  hai  more  incident  than  either  of  the  other 
ragedicN  and  the  thoo^ta  and  languife  are  oMmr  to 
hoie  oi  actual  life. 

(Croft's  'Life  of  Young,'  in  Johnson's  Live*  ftf  the 
^ttets ;  PiograMaBritannieaf  Young's  TorA«.) 

YOUNG,  ARTHUR.  Few  men  have  acquired  such 
•elebnty  as  agricultural  writers  as  Arthur  Young.  His 
uinie  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  ail  over  the  Con- 
inent  than  even  in  England ;  his  situation  as  secretaiy  to 
iic  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  him  a  most  extensive  eor- 
lespondence,  and  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  Of  agricul- 
ure  all  over  the  world  made  him  publish  many  works,  in 
vhich  every  new  experiment  and  every  theory  suggested 
vas  examined  and  discussed.  'To  the  works  of  Arthur 
Jfouag,  says  Kirwan  t,//j.vA  Tru/tmctioru,  vol.  v.),  'the 
irorld  is  more  indebted  for  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
cnowledce  than  to  any  writer  who  has  yet  appeared.  If 
rrcaf  MM,  indefktigable  exertions,  and  an  unsparing  ex- 
icnse  in  makine:  experiments  can  give  a  man  a  claim  to 
he  i^ratitude  of  figiiculturists,  Arthur  Young  deserved  it 
■nure  than  most  men.  We  will  not  assert  that  in  all  cases 
ii»  conclusions  were  corrtict,  ur  lus  judgment  unimpeach- 
ible ;  but  even  his  blunders,  if  he  committed  any,  have 
:ended  to  the  benefit  of  agricultuntt  by  exciting  disoisuon 
tnd  erttieism.' 

The  history  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Arthur  Yount: 
.an  he  only  so  far  intere»{ing  to  the  reader  as  they  pive 
okens  of  his  peculiar  tastes  in  after-lii'e.   His  lather  was  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chap- 
un  to  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CSommianB. 
Die  Bubyect  of  this  memoir  was  bis  third  son. 

Arthur  Toung  waa  educated  at  Lavenhan  achool,  where 
he  went  in  1748,  *>eing  then  about  seven  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  bom  o.^  the  7tti  September,  1/41.  He  showed 
uonsiderablc  talents  at  sehool,  where  he  remained  till 
1758,  when  ho  waa.  apprenticed  to  the  mercantile  house  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  at  Lynn,  in  the  hopes  of  his  becoming  in 
time  a  thriving  merahant ;  but  he  had  no  genius  for  this 
profession,  and  the  money,  as  he  often  lamented,  which 
tliis  app:i  iili^cship  cost,  would  have  maintained  him  at 
ooUege,  aod  he  might  have  become  c^oaUfied  to  hold  the 


rectory  of  Bradtield,  which  was  then  held  by  his  father. 
As  the  rector  o{  a  larj^e  acricultural  parish,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  latent  love  of  agriculture  would 
have  been  fostered.  He  would  protiably  have  been  equallr 
sMtooa  in  thia  pofamt.  without  so  great  peenniaiy  aacrf- 
lloee  aa  lie  waa  ealled  on  bt  dremBmneea  to  make  in  the 
Imjirovement  of  the  several  farms  he  occupied. 

Having  no  taste  for  business,  he  took  to  reading:  at  Lynn, 
and  read  every  book  he  could  procure.  At  seventeen 
yean  of  age,  he  wrote  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The 
TlMltM  m  the  prc.^ent  War  in  North  America,'  for  which 
he  got  101.  wotrth  of  booits  from  the  publisher,  to  him  % 
great  treasure.  After  fais  fhther^  death,  which  happened 
in  1759,  he  waa  much  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  a  pair  of 
eolours,  to  enter  the  army  ;  but  his  mother  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  like  a  good  son  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it. 
He  began  a  periodical  work,  called  the  'Universal  Mu- 
seum,'but  gave  it  up  after  the  aixth  number,  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnaon.  His  whole  fortune  then  consisted 
of  a  copyhold  estate  of  20  acres,  worth  annually  aa  many 

Eourida.  Hia  mother  had  a  lease  of  a  farm  of  MO  acres  at 
radfleld;  Mid  on  her  renewing  the  lease,  she  gave  him 
the  management,  and  he  commenced  practical  farmer, 
without  any  rcaJ  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  and  his 
Iwnd  fhll  of  wild  notions  of  improrement,  as  he  aiterwards 
himself  confessed.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the 'Museum  Rtisticum,'  the  first  agricul- 
tural work  he  tried  his  j  t  ii  in.  He  manned  in  the  same 
year,  1765,  Miss  Martha  Allen,  of  Lynn  \  but  from  aome 
peculiarities  on  both  sides,  thia  union  was  not  veij  h»ppf. 
In  1707  he  undertook  tlie  manatemenl.  on  hia  own  m- 
cotrnt  of  a  fem  ealled  Samford  Hall,  in  Ease^  condating 
of  300  acres  of  land.  Tliere  he  was  in  his  element,  making 
experiments  and  carefully  notiiu;  them  down  for  five  yeai-s, 
when  he  published  the  result-  n  t  vo  thick  vols.  4to.  under 
the  titJe  of  'A  Course  of  Experimental  Ac^riculture,  con- 
taimng  Ml  exact  Register  of  the  business  transacted  dunng 
five  years  on  near  300  aerca  of  varioua  soils,'  Dodsley,  1770. 
The  style  in  wMeh  this  book,  wludi,  after  all,  is  by  no 
means  instructive,  was  brought  out,  on  fine  paper,  large 
type,  and  wide  marpin,  proves  that  either  the  public  were 
beeinninc  to  have  a  ta.ste  for  agricultural  works,  or  that 
Arthur  Young  had  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
his  experiments.  Whether  any  loss  was  incurred  tj  the 
publication, and  who  bore  it,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  My ;  wt 
on  I;  knew  that  we  bought  the  book  handsomelT  bound  in 
calf  at  the  price  of  waste  paper.  Ilut  this  worK  was  pub 
lished  after  his  'Tour  throii>j;h  the  Southern  Counties  ol 
Kngland,'  a  work  which  became  verj'  popular,  and  of  w  Inch 
several  editions  were  sold.  Young  was  a  keen  obaerver. 
and  had  a  ready  and  lively  mode  of  communicating  hie 
observations ;  if  he  waa  sometimes  lather  hasty  in  hia  con- 
clusions, or  superficial  in  his  remarks,  he  had  the  talent  ot 
enlivening  them  by  an  en.sy  and  sometimes  imaginative 
style.  An  account  of  proceediiitcs  and  experiments  on  a 
poor  farm,  not  always  very  judiciously  planned  or  eife- 
cuted,  could  not  be  very  eutertaininff  or  instructive.  After 
five  years,  in  which  he  suiered  ^I'^^t  losses  and  disap« 
point  ments,  he  was  glad  to  give  lOOl.  to  a  practical  farmei 
to  take  the  lease  olP  his  hands.  Where  the  literary  and 
scientific  farmer  had  failed  entirely,  the  plain  practical 
cultivator  isaved  a  little  fortune.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
Young's  invectives  against  the  soil,  climate,  and  every- 
thing about  this  luntid  farm :  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  only  saw  it  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  was  oo« 
cupied  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  the  wonder  will  cease,  and  the  only  surprise  excited 
will  be  caused  liy  the  (kct  of  his  finding  time  to  note  down 
the  re»uU»  ol  his  experiments  so  as  to  form  two  vols.  4to. 

In  the  year  1768  he  was  induced,  by  the  success  of  his 
<8ix  Weeks'  Tour,'  to  take  another  hi  the  north  of  Eng* 
land,  of  wtiich  he  pnbtiahed  a  minute  aeeount  in  4  voM. 
Rvo.,  which  had  a  very  rapid  sale.  Tlie  activity  of  hia 
mind  coiilu  not  be  concentiated  in  npricultural  wriliiigS. 
I  ll  i-mbraced  sulijects  of  general  poliln  a;  t  i cnomy;  and 
the  next  year  he  publisiied  a  work  on  th>  <  x]m  diency  of  a 
free  importation  of  com,  which  met  with  l;i  .  i'.  approbation 
in  a  high  Quarter.  In  177D  he  undertook  his  £asteroTonc. 
and  publianed  his  eifaaemtion  in  4  vol*.  8ro.  These  tooA 
of  Arthur  Young  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  those 
who  were  connected  with  agriculture,  either  as  proprietors 
or  tenants;  and  tlii  ir  is  no  doubt  that  his  worlts,  if  they 
did  not  Idndle  the  rising  leal  for  agricultural  improvementa 
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«M«  ft  ft  flIrMfr  impetoft,  and  bl«w  it  into  ft  iMii  fUtne. 
Many  tours  been  made  through  eveiy  part  of  Britain, 
and  many  lively  descriptions  of  places  had  been  publiished ; 
bat  in  none  were  the  agricultural  and  jx  litk-;^]  circum- 
Stamces  of  different  ditttricts  accurately  recorded.  Wherever 
be  went  he  was  received  by  proprietors  and  farmera  with 
Am  graaieat  ficiokiMii  ■nd  -notpitaUtjr.  la  hit  dueuMioiw 
on  tteh-  diCTennt  nedn  of  eultmtinf  tha  aoQ,  ha  Mquired 
extensive  practical  knowledsfe,  and  also  imparted  it  to  his 
hosts:  by  placine;  before  them  the  more  rational  and  eco- 
nomical L  )i:7!.^'s  adopted  in  other  districts,  he  led  them  to 
make  exm^nments ;  and  if  these,  somewhat  hastily  con- 
ducted,  uid  not  always  give  a  favourabl*  remit,  they  al- 
wus  tended  to  make  men  reflect  and  compare,  end  often 
led  ^lem  to  aee  their  man  in  management.  By  meani  of 
his  publications  distant  parts  of  tllc  rn-.n*ry  hrcnti-;^  ac- 
quainted with  practices  which  were  entireiy  unknown 
belbre  beyond  the  small  circle  in  which  they  had  been  gra- 
dually adopted.  Even  the  failures,  occasioned  by  adopting 
^fitMlM  and  rotations  not  suited  to  every  soil,  ^ave  useful 
kaioita,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on  which  the  moit 
■dTvitageons  systems  for  different  soils  were  fbunded. 
Wherever  Younij  met  with  the  cultivation  of  any  peculiar 
plant,  whether  for  the  Mse  of  man  or  beast,  and  observed 
more  than  ordinary  luxuriance  in  its  growth,  he  became 
an  eothuidaatic  admirer  of  it,  and  recommended  it  for  trial 
to  a^cuUunets.  Of  these  lucerne  was  justly  ft  gfWit  fit- 
Tourite,  and  he  recommended  its  cultiiration  on  eveiy  op- 
portunity. Anot  her  plant  which  drew  Ms  attention  was  wild 
chicory  (chicorium  intyhvs^  Ahi^  feeding  qualities  of  which 
he  much  exaggerated,  thinking  it  so  important,  that  in  the 
questions  sent  round  by  the  Board  of  Aenculture,  when  he 
was  secretary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  an  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  questions  was,  '  Do 
you  sow  chicory  7  whereas  this  piai^  had  only  been  tried 
by  a  few  individuals,  and  soon  lost  its  momentary  reputa> 
tion.  We  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how  warmly 
he  took  up  any  apparent  improvement  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  its  general  adoption.    This  zeaJ  in  the  cause 

Kve  a  charm  to  his  works,  which  were  written  in  a 
ely  and  even  imaginative  style,  on  a  subject  where  be* 
fore  nothing  was  met  with  but  dry  details.  If  he  some- 
times led  his  readers  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path  of  sober 
practice,  they  readily  foreave  him  for  the  sake  of  his  mo- 
tives and  liis  zeal,  in  1771  he  published  that  useful  and 
welMcnown  work  entitled  *  The  Farmer's  Calendar,'  which 
haa  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and  is  stijl  a  stan- 
dard agricultural  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  he  published  'Political  Essays 
on  the  present  Slate  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  'Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  Waste  Lands.'  In  order 
to  increase  his  income,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fits of  his  publications,  did  not  mfiee  ftar  Ua  expenses 
ud  expenmentst  be  had  beoome  ft  pftrBmeataiy  re- 
porter Ibr  the  *  Morning  Post,'  in  wUieh  arauous  task  he  was 
rnrn^Tcd  for  several  years,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his 
farmmg  operations,  which  he  could  only  occasionally 
superintend. 

In  1774  he  published  '  Political  Arithmetic,'  which  work 
was  soon  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  In  1775 
and  1776  he  made  his  tour  throueh  Ireland,  one  of  those 
which  greatly  inenased  his  hnowledge,  if  not  of  tlw  per- 
fections  of  farming,  certainly  of  its  most  glaring  defects  in 
that  fertile  country.  His  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
bounty  then  paid  by  the  government  on  the  land-<.-arriagc 
of  corn  to  Dublin  drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  ruling 
powers  to  tlue  sutjject.  In  the  next  session  of  parliament 
wis  bointy  was  ledneed  one-liaU;  and  aoon  after  entirely 
abolished.  For  thn  essential  service  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Young  only  received  the  cold  thanks  of  the 
Diitilin  Society.  He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  removal  of  every  political  disability 
owine  to  difference  of  religion*  showing  that  the  penal 
Iftwa  then  in  force  w«ie  kwt  agaiMt  the  indnatiy  of  the 
eoimtiy. 

In  1777  Mr.  Yoonif  received  a  medal  fhnn  the  Salford 

Agricultural  Society,  insrribed  '  For  his  Services  to  the 
Public.'  Alter  this  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  Lord  Kmgsbury  at  Micheltown,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  he  resided  for  two  year^t  in  a  house  built  on 

Ouse  lor  him.    In  1779  he  returned  to  his  mother  at 
field:  it  was  then  that  he  liad  the  proy^t  of  emi- 
imtiBg  to  Awerici,  wUdi  he  niliii^nulie^  |n  ponaequence 


of  the  ohjectiona  of  hia  nurther.    He  therefore  beted 

himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  practice  of  hust>andr7, 
ploughing  with  his  own  hands ;  while  his  head  was  occu- 
pied in  scientific  pursuits,  analvzlni;  bi  ils,  and  making  nn- 
merous  experiments,  for  which  he  obtained  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  1782  he  entered  into  a  warn 
controversy  with  Mr.  Capel  Loft  upon  the  cj^ediemy  o( 
tlie  county  of  Suffolk  pceaenting  the  government  with  a 
74-pun  ship.  This  was  carried  on  some  time  in  the  'Bury 
Post,"  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  paper. 

The  fame  of  Arthur  Young  had  now  spread  lar  ar^d  wide, 
and  reached  even  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  The 
empress  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  three  young  Russians  to 
be  instructed  by  him  in  agrieoltore,  and  in  the  followinr 
year  sent  him  a  mai^niltcent  eolden  snuff-box,  and  two  rira 
ermine  cloaks  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 

In  17H4  he  began  the  publication  of  his  '  Annals  lA 
Agriculture,'  which  he  continued  till  the  work  extended  to 
46  vols.  8vo.,  containing  a  great  fund  of  agricultural  i.i- 
formation.  In  this  work  aU  the  contributions  have  the 
names  of  their  authota  annexed*  which  adds  ranob  to  its 
authority;  even  Kini^f  George  111.  condeseendin^  to  aeod 
Mr.  Young  an  ,ic;  tint  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ducket,  at 
Petersham,  under  ihe  signature  of  llalph  Robinson. 
Among  other  importai\t  communications  may  be  n'Mic*^ 
the  '  Letters  on  the  present  State  of  Agriculture  in  Italv,' 
by  Dr.  Symonds,  then  professor  of  miOden  hiatoiT  »  the 
untversity  of  Cambridge. 

In  17B5  Vb.  Younifs  mother  died ;  he  atwaya  entertained 
the  warmest  affection  for  her,  and  in  several  instances,  u 
we  have  seen,  gave  up  favourite  sehemes  in  dctVreoce  to 
her  wishes.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  respected  uncle, 
who  w  as  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  hunting  with 
George  III. 

In  the  spring  <d  XTfSJ  he  received  a  pressing  invitaiioa 
to  visit  France,  and  to  accompanr  the  Comte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld to  the  Pyrenees,  which  he  accepted  with  joy.  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  winter.  At  this  time 
a  discussion  took  place  about  the  Wool  Bill,  and  the 
farmers  of  Suffolk  deputed  Mr.  Young  to  support  »  pelatiao 
against  it.  He  V7as  Joined  in  this  affair  by  Sir  Josr^ 
Banks,  who  was  deputed  from  Lincolnshire  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  did  not  however  mept  with  complete  suc- 
cess, but  Ihey  caused  some  of  the  ni  i!-!  ^  noxious  clMu-e> 
of  the  bill  to  be  modiiied.  The  manutacturers,  for  whc>«« 
advantage  it  had  been  brought  in.  burned  Arthur  Younr 
in  effinr  at  Norvrich  fur  his  opnoaition  to  their  interest, 
while  he  was  complimented  by  tne  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers.  Thomas  Day,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  w  ell-Vno-^ 
little  work  called  '  Sandford  and  Merton,'  addressed  & 
pamphlet  to  Mr.  Ymmgt  which  was  higtily  complimeataij 
to  hts  exertions. 

The  next  summer  he  travelled  on  boneback  through  • 
great  jpart  of  France,  and  composed  Ida  *  Aj^ricultural  SB^ 
vev'  of  that  eountiy,  wtdch  the  French  agncultiura]  wrilcn 
acknowledge  to  have  opened  their  eye*  to  the  imperfection 
uf  their  sys»tems  of  husbandry.  He  did  not  however  puS 
lish  it  till  he  had  made  a  third  tour  through  that  extensi?' 
kingdom.  During  the  interval  of  the  two  last  tours  Ix 
was  occupied  in  introducing  the  collecting  of  grass  secdi 
by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificiaf  ineftde*i> 
Md,  among  many  other  uaeful  grasses,  tntrodoeed  fle 
cocksfoot  {daetylm  glomerahu)  and  the  crested  dosr-taJ 
grass  (ctfnoturvs  crittatwi).  The  style  ot  his  French  tocn 
is  lively,  and  his  deaeiiptiona  amnnng  as  well  aa  intciail- 

ing. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  witb 
General  Washington,  whidt  was  afterwards  publiahed  ia  i 
pamphlet  Anmher  eireuflntanoe  on  wUeh  ne  dw«h  wit^ 
pride  and  complacency,  was  a  present  he  received  frta 
the  king  of  a  Merino  ram.     In  1793  he  published  t 

Eimphlet,  which  met  with  great  success,  entitled  'T^» 
xample  of  France  a  W^aming  to  Bntain.'  He  received  the 
thanks  of  several  patriotic  aasociatioas,  while  the  opposv 
part3r  accused  him  of  apostaey,aa  he  had  hitherto  been  n- 
uter  inclined  to  fhvour  the  liMral  par^  and  approve  of  tSr 
French  revolution,  but  the  horrors  which  it  brought  fortb 
entirely  disgusted  him.  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Young  fir< 
[  recommended  a  horse  militia,  which  afterwards  was  t<» 
biisiied  under  the  name  of  the  yeomanry  eavaby«  and  :* 
which  he  himself  served  as  a  private  in  the  nnn,  mdr 
Lord  Broome,  aAerwards  Marquis  Cornwalhs. 
In  Older  to  put  into  practice  his  various  schemes  tor  :^ 
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improvement  of  lands,  he  purcha».cd  4400  ncre«  of 

uncultivated  land  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  luckily  for  his  i  irse, 
which  would  probably  Imya  suffered  much  ia  the  experi- 
ment, the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  establahad,  «nd  the 
«fliM  of  wmtanr  mm  offend  to  him.  Thii  w»  exactly 
•oitcd  to  hii  tub  ud  aetinty,  ftod  the  wdnyjtit  4001.  per 
annum,  with  a  house  rent-free,  mdo  the  ntMtioildeiinuble 
on  the  ^coro  uf  income. 

A  great  compliment  was  paid  to  Arthur  Young,  in  1801, 
by  the  French  Directory,  wno  ordered  all  his  agricultural 
wofka  to  be  translated  and  published  at  Paris,  in  20  vols. 
8vo.,  under  Ibe  title  of  *Le  Cultivateur  Aogleii;'  and  in 
the  same  year  M.  Du  Pradt  dedicated  to  Mm  tni  work 
called  '  De  TEtat  de  la  Culture  en  France.' 

At  the  Ue«ire  of  the  Board  of  Af^riculture  he  drew  up 
the  County  Reports,  beginning  with  that  of  Suffolk,  to 
which  wet«  emed,  in  succession.  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hert- 
rord,  Ymex,  and  Oxford.  In  1795  he  imbliidied  two  poli- 
tical pamphlets,  entitled  '  The  Constitution  safe  without 
Reform,'  and  '  Au  Idea  of  the  present  State  of  France.' 

The  death  of  his  daughter,  which  took  place  in  1797,  oT 
&  decline,  had  a  ^reat  influence  on  Mr.  Young's  mind.  He 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  religious  subjects,  which  in 
the  buAtle  of  his  Mculmr  oocumtiona  had  not  occupied 
imiefa  of  ha  thoughts  before.  He  began  now  to  read  and 
pxamino,  and  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  most  important 
tenets  of  religion.  This  did  not  prevent  his  other  pursuits, 
and  in  1798  he  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  ^V  It  rribrce,  'On 
the  State  of  the  Public  Mind,'  and.  in  IWKJ,  a  pamphlet 
•On  the  Question  of  Scarcity.'  In  1804  the  Bath  and 
West  of  Engiaod  Society  adjudged  thair  Bedfordian  medal 
to  htm  for  an  «iay  *On  the  Nature  and  PropertieB  of 
^raiiures.*  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  present  of  a 
iniitr-box  from  Count  Rostopchin,  ffovemor  of  Moscow, 
which  wa.s  turned  bv  himself  out  of  a  block  of  oak,  and 
richly  studded  with  diamonds,  with  the  motto  in  Russian, 
*  FVom  a  Pupil  to  his  Master.'  Over  the  motto  were  three 
ounneopiK  in  humiihed  gold*  ionning  the  cipher  A.  Y. 

In  1805,  at  the  request  of  the  Roasian  Arahamador,  Mr. 
Younjj  sent  his  son  to  Russia,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
jrovernment  of  Moscow,  and  draw  up  a  report,  for  which 
he  was  liberally  remunerated  ;  and  with  tne  .snm  he  re- 
ceived he  purcha^ied  an  estate  of  10,000  acres  of  very  rich 
land  in  the  Crimea,  and  eettted  there. 

In  1808  Mr.  Young  received  *  cold  medal  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture 'for  long  ana  ftithftil  services  in 
apiculture.'  soon  after  which  his  exertions  were  much 
checked  by  the  loss  of  his  siejht.  No  longer  able  to  take 
his  usual  exercise,  his  digestion  became  impaired,  which 
no  doubt  led  to  the  disease  which  terminated  his  useful 
«uth)v  career.  His  disease  was  not  suspected  till  about 
a  week  before  his  death.  He  had  always  had  a  great 
dread  of  blindness,  and  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder:  the 
latter  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  but  he  never  wa^  rv  -c 
Oif  it,  and  by  the  caie  of  his  medical  attendants  his  sut- 
ferings  were  alleviated,  and  he  was  spared  those  acute 
pains  of  which  he  had  such  a  dread.  He  died  on  the  12th 
April,  1820,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
at  Bradfield,  in  a  vault  in  the  churchyard. 

Few  men  have  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  in  the 
jiursiiit  of  the  useful  arts,  especially  in  agriculture,  as 
Arthur  Young.  lie  began  as  a  scholar  and  became  a 
master.  If  he  was  sometimes  led  on  by  a  sanguine  dispo- 
sition and  lively  imagination  into  doubtful  theories,  he 
corrected  Ihn  bf  the  ihfthftil  detaik  of  his  experimenfai. 
ITe  cannot  be  said  to  have  founded  any  new  system  of 
airriculture.  but  he  has  collected  and  broueht  forward  ail 
the  improvements  made  by  different  individuals,  and  thus 
diti'used  an  immcn.sc  mass  of  practical  knowledge,  which 
before  was  scattered  and  isolated. 

YOUNG.  MATTHEW.  D.D..  Bishop  of  Cloofcrt,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician  of  Irelano,  was  bom  in  1790i. 
In  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
at  Trinity  t'ollege,  Duldin,  into  which  he  w:is  admitted  in 
1766. 

While  a  student  he  applied  hitni>elf  diligently  to  the 
antient  and  modem  languages,  to  divinity,  and,  m  a  par- 
ticular mamwr,  to  mathematics  and  natuml  pbilosoplw. 
The  *  Princifria*  of  Newton  constiluted  at  that  tinm  the 

chief  text-book  for  the  latter  subject  in  the  British  univer- 
sities, and  Mr.  Young  spent  a  conaderable  portion  of  his 
life  in  illustrating  it,  with  the  view  oi  (iiminishing  for 
f^udenta  the  difficulties  ariaiag  from  the  extreme  concise- 


ness of  the  mvestigations.  He  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and,  in  1775,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  college,  after 
an  examination  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  important  work  Jnat  mentioned : 
the  degree  of  Doetiir  in  Div mity  was  mbeeqoentljr  Gon> 
ferred  upon  Mm. 

In  17ft6  the  proff-^sorship  of  natural  philosophy  becoming 
vacant,  Dr.  Yourif^  a.s  immediately  appointed  to  hold  the 
office,  and  he  applit  1  ..Imself  zealously  to  the  fulfilment  of 
its  duties.  He  greatly  extended  the  couru-  of  instruction 
in  that  branch  of  science,  availing  himself,  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  iilnatration  ia  his  lectures,  of  a  valuable  apparatus 
which  haS  then  been  recently  purchased  for  his  college. 

Dr.  Young  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  literary  and  scientttic  persoius;  and  early  ia  life 
he  became  connected  with  several  other  young  men  who^ 
like  himself,  were  students  at  the  University,  for  mutual 
improvement  in  theology :  subsequently  a  more  numerous 
society  was  fotmed.  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  and  this  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  mcin- 
hen  of  which  profes-sed  to  have  for  their  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  polite  litvmture 
and  antiquities.  They  began  in  1782  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  for  the  purpose  M  reading  esnys  on  theae  <ttf- 
ferent  suhjects;  and  the  flrat  volnme  of  their  *Thnino- 
tions,'  which  is  for  the  year  1787,  wss  p-iblished  in  1788. 
The  volumes  have  since  come  out  n  ru!  u  ly,  and  several  of 
the  earliest  contain  the  mathematu  ;]  m  d  philoeopllieal 
papers  wluch  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Young. 

The  reputation  acquired  through  his  litettiy  and  scien- 
tific attainmmits  wss  the  cause  that  Or.  Yomig  wast  with- 
out aolidt^on,  appointed  by  Lord  Comwalhs  (the  toid- 
lieutenant)  to  the  see  ofClonfert  nid  Kilmacduach  when 
it  became  vacant.  A  commenlaiy  on  the  '  Priucipia'  of 
Newton,  which  the  doctor  had  been  long  preparing  in 
Eiigiish,  and  which  he  afterwards,  on  the  representations 
of  bis  friends,  tiusiated  into  Latin,  was  completed  a  short 
time  before  he  was  taised  to  the  episcopal  bench ;  the 
publication  was  however  unavoidably  delayed  on  account 
of  the  new  duties  arising  from  this  appointment,  and  be- 
fore the  bishop  had  leisure  to  carry  out  his  intention  a 
cancer  began  to  form  on  his  tongue.  Under  this  painful 
malady  be  lanfuiahed  during  fifteen  months,  and  he  died 
November  28,1800,  btiag  mm  atWldtwotth  In  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  principal  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Young  to  the 
'  Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  a  paper  on 
the  velocities  of  effluent  fluids,  which  is  published  in  the 
seventh  volume.  In  this  paper  it  is  shown  that  when  a 
tube  of  any  length,  open  at  both  ends,  is  inserted  vertically 
in  a  vessel  so  as  to  terminate  on  its  bottom,  and  the  vessel 
is  filled  with  water  to  any  level  above  the  top  of  the  tube, 
the  velodty  of  the  effluent  water  is  increased,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  water  issuing  from  the  ve.ssel  through 
a  simple  orifice  of  equal  diameter  in  the  bottom,  nearly 
with  the  sc[uare  root  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  deptllB 
of  water  in  the  veisel  being  equal:  and  the  cause  of 
this  remaikable  eirenmetanee  »  ascribed  to  tiie  excess  of 
the  pressure  downwards  above  the  pre.^u-'e  upwards, 
within  the  tube,  being  greater  than  it  is  at  equal  depths 
of  water  when  no  tube  is  employed.  Thus,  a  lamina  of 
water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  pressed  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  that  of  the 
column  of  water  above  it,  and  unwaids  by  the  equsl 
wennre  of  the  aimoephere  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tub«, 
diminishod  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
tube;  therefore  the  retuiung  pressure  on  that  lamina 
.  downwards  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  entire  deptli  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel.  All  the  fluid  in  the  tube  descends  with  tlM 
same  velodty;  wbcrcaa.  with  a  simple  orifice  at  the  tiot- 
torn,  each  huiuna  of  water  in  the  veeael  descends  with 
a  vr>ln--ity  depending  merely  on  the  weight  of  the  column 
01  liuid  above  it :  the  sides  also  of  the  tube  prevent  the 
lateral  particles  of  water  from  converging  towards  the 
orifice,  by  which  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  through  a 
simple  orifice  is  diminished. 

In  the  department  of  pure  mathematics  Dr.  Young  con- 
tributed a  paper  ocmtaining  a  demonstration  of  the  rule  for 
the  quadrature  of  simple  curves  by  infinite  series:  and 
one  on  the  extraction  of  roots  in  general :  this  is  printed  in 
tho  first  voluiiiL  n;  'he  'Transactions;'  and  in  the  sam^ 
volume  there  is  a  paper  by  hioi  ^itntaining  a  coUectioa  of 
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anfieflt  0«elie  poems.  An  intereiKner  paper  by  Dr.  Youubt  | 

on  the  'Orisin  and  Theon-  of  the  Gothic  Arch'  is  pnh- 
jished  in  the  third  volume.  In  thir,  paper  ttie  writer  oft'ers 
an  opii)io:i  that  the  Golhie  arclii1eff>  '.vtMe  induced  to  em- 
ploy pointed  arches  in  their  huildint;s  Irom  a  knowledge 
of  their  mathematical  pi  operlies:  from  an  inreitigation  of 
their  strength,  on  acieotifte  nrincipleii  he  oomei  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  p<nnted  sren  whose  rtdhn  of  eomttife 
is  eqnal  to  the  span,  or  the  diNtnncc  between  the  support- 
ing pillars,  is  the  weakest  of  the  kind,  and  also  that  the 
itrength  increases  as  the  radius  oi  die  eurve  becomes, 
wHhin  certain  limits,  either  leas  or  greater  tlian  the  span. 
In  eomparini;  tow  Gothic  arches  with  arches  of  a  semicir- 
cnlar  form,  he  proves  that,  when  the  radius  of  the  former 
i?  einml  to  three-fourths  of  the  span,  the  strength  is  to 
that  of  a  Hemicircular  arch  of  equal  span  a.s  1000  to  1257; 
and  when  the  radius  is  two-thirds  of  the  span,  as  1000  to 
1210.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Transactions'  there  is 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Young  cootaionng  demomrtratiooe  of  New- 
ton*! theorettM  for  the  eorreetiort  of  the  iplierieal  aberration 
in  the  object-lenses  of  tele^cojics. 

Besides  these  coiitrihntions  to  the  Academy,  Dr.  Youn? 

Sublished  separately  '  An  K»say  on  the  Phenomena  of 
ounds  and  Musical  Strinijs.'Svo.,  1781.  [iKoUAN  H^nr  ] 
He  subsequently  published  a iborl  CeM^OIltlie  primitive 
colours  in  aolar  light,  and  one  on  tfie  preceMton  of  the 
equhioxes.  Ifis  Itnt  work  was  that  Which  he  entitled 
'Principles  of  Xa'nrnl  Philonophy.'  ftvo.,  IfiOt),  nrd  which 
contains  the  slIl)^.tun<■e  of  the  lectures  whicli  he  liad  de- 
livered at  the  University. 

YOUNG.  THOMAS.  There  are  no  trustworthy  ma- 
terials for  the  life  of  Dr.  Young,  and  for  some  years  past  it 
has  been  known  that  a  biflfraptqr  of  Idm  ia  in  preparation 
by  one  who  is  highly  qutffifled  for  the  tindertakinff .  With 
much  regret  at  not  beine  able  to  wait  the  appearance  of 
this  account,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  is 
contained  in  the  'Gentleman's Mairazine  '  and  in  the  flngf 
read  to  the  French  Institute  by  M.  Arago.  This  latter 
prodtiction  does  not  give  any  authority  for  the  facts  iriiich 
are  mentioned,  and  the  former  is  exceedingly  meagre ;  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  warn  our  readers  that  the  present 
article  can  only  be  of  temporary  use. 

TTiomas  Young  was  born  at  Milverton  in  Somersetshire, 
JtinelS.  1773:  his  parents  were  of  the  Quaker  persuasion. 
He  received  bis  first  education  at  a  dame*«chool  at  Mine- 
head,  where  he  resided  «rith  his  mother's  ftither,  Mr. 
Robert  Davies.  It  is  said  that  he  could  read  tolerably  at 
the  a?e  ol  two  years,  and  that  his  early  memory  was  ct- 
traonlinary.  As  six  he  was  placed  with  a  schoolmaster  at 
Bristol,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  the  acce.ss  which  he 
fidMd  to  the  instruments  of  a  surveyor  of  his  acquaintance 
aeems  to  have  decided  his  vocation :  he  applied  himself 
immediately  to  mathematies.  From  nine  to  ftntfeen  he 
was  with  !\fr.  Thomson,  of  Compton  in  Devonshire.  M. 
Aiairo  sav^that  draing  this  period  he  learnt, besides Grei'k 
and  Latin,  it  Fn  tu  li,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Persian, and .-Viabie, 
the  two  former  of  the  last  fivetofir.d  out  thccontent.sof  some 
books  in  the  possession  of  a  .schoolfellow,  the  third  to  rcid 
the  Bible  in  toe  original,  the  two  last  to  decide  for  him> 
self  a  question  raisdra  in  easnal  eonvertation  as  to  whether 
the  Oriental  lanpua^es  presented  differences  as  decided  as 
the  Euro])ean.  Young's  early  at quireuK-nt.s  are  known  to 
have  been  extraordinary,  and  his  talent  for  languages 
unusual  j  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  attribute  his  learning  any 
one  particular  language  to  a  conversation  which  probably, 
if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  was  the  conseqnencc  of  his 
thoughts  having  dwelt  on  the  subject,  and  not  the  cause. 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  a  boy  of  talent  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  his  eai  ly 
acquirements,  partictdludy  if  he  afterwards  becomes  a  dis- 
tinguished man. 

At  tliis  time  he  was  also  much  given  to  botany,  and  de- 
termined to  make  himself  a  microscope  for  the  examina- 
tion <k  plants.  The  algebraical  formulee  which  he  met 
with  haa  flux ional  symbols,  %\bich  ari  ei*1ed  his  procrress  : 
he  accordingly  set  himself  to  study  fluxions,  tliat  he  mn^ht 
get  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  and  construct 
a  microteope  to  go  on  with  his  botanical  pursuits.  His 
dose  attention  to  ttiese  and  other  things  had  nearfypwwed 
fatal  to  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption appeared,  which  however  were  happily  overcome 
by  early  attention. 
Among  the  English,  says  M.  Aiago,  it  is  rarely  that  a 


ifnart  of  ffartnne,  when  he  lakea  a  privito  tutor  f9t  hie  aoa 

omits  to  find  him  as  a  cnrntemit  wUwbt  Utvno  youth  of '  i« 
own  ac:e  who  is  particularly  successftiT  in  his  studies.  ^Ve 
Were  not,  we  confess,  aware  rif  this  nearly  iiiiiversa!  usagt. 
Young  was  admitted  on  this  plan  into  the  family  ol"  a 
gentleman  of  Herefordshire,  as  companion  to  his  son,  and 
the  private  totor'of  both  was  Mr.  John  Hodgkin*  who 
afterwards  pnbHfhed  the  *  Chlligraphia  Gneca,'  dedioted 
to  Young  himself  (175)3),  who  suggested  the  work  and 
furnished  the  writing.  Mr.  Hodgkin  says  that  Young'* 
skill  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  letters  was  unsurra«^. 
On  the  day  of  Young's  arrival  at  his  destination,  he  was 
desired  to  eopf  some  aentenoes  as  a  specimen  of  his  hand- 
writing. Somewhat  scandalised  at  being  pvt  to  soeh  a 
t«Bt,  he  begged  to  retire  into  another  room.  The  length 
of  his  absence  excited  some  remark;  but  on  his  return 
he  presented  the  sentences  required,  not  only  beautifully 
written,  but  translated  into  nine  different  languages. 

At  this  time  he  drew  up  a  synopsis  of  the  vaiioas  |tai- 
losophical  systems  of  the  Otcels,  from  tlie  in^tina]  amiio. 
rifies,  according  to  his  friends.  M.  Arago  speaks  of  Iht* 
writine  as  still  in  existence,  and  states  that  during  i*« 
prepiindipn  Younc's  mind  was  gradually  prepared  for  the 
abandorinient  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  sect  m 
which  he  was  brought  np^  which  took  place  some  years 
aAerwards.  Daring  jouraqpa  to  l«ndon,  also  maile  aboot 
this  time  with  the  firnily  in  whieh  he  Hred,  Tonnr  hfrw 
acquainted  with,  and  was  taught  chemistry  by.  Vk.  Bryia 
Higgins.  [Atomic  Thfory.  p.  39.]  M.  Arairo  sstops  S>r 
a  moment  to  advocate  the  claims  ol'  D.-.  Hi[r:rins  to  some 
materi^  portion  of  the  di.scovery  of  the  atomic  theory:  to 
us  the  pihwe  of  the  allusion  seems  unfortunate  ;  for  snrelf 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  if  he  had  been  ablo  to give 
but  a  tolerable  hint  on  the  subject.  Young  wooM  mve 
found  the  rest. 

His  maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Brorklesby,  now  presented  hini 
to  Burke.  Wyndham,  and  the  Duke  of  Richinond.  T:- 
latter,  then  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  offered  him  the  po« 
of  asiristant-secretary :  the  two  former  advbed  him  to  fs 
to  Cambridge.  He  would  have  done  well  to  hare  followed 
their  advice  :  the  great  drawback  upon  his  scientific  exer- 
tions was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mat  hematir«. 
All  who  can  appreciate  the  truly  extraordinary  manner  m 
which  he  got  onvrith  what  he  had  of  those  sciences,  regrrt 
that  a  penott  so  eminently  qualified  to  extend  both  tbo: 
power  and  their  nse  shoola  not  have  made  tdmaelf  tho- 
roughly master  of  them  in  his  youth.  He  decided  for  tbf 
profession  of  medicine,  and  studied  necessarily  in  Londo- 
Edinburgh,  and  Goltiniren,  at  which  last  place  he  took  i 
doctors  degree  in  179").  He  had  bctn  in  the  prcvicoi 
year  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  which*  Sgan  ayev 
before,  he  had  sent  the  fini  of  bis  well-lniowii  papas  m 
the  theory  of  virion. 

As  soon  as  Yonnj^  had  received  his  doctor's  degree,  hi 
settled  in  I-ondon  as  a  plnsician,  and  continued  to  nract.!* 
till  his  death,*  which  XooV  place  May  10,  lH->ir  Our  to- 
thorities  here  begin  to  cease  giving  dates,  and  our  onir 

£lan  is  to  mention  the  several  pronnnenl  rirmmataBciw 
is  remaining  life  in  order. 

As  a  proflMNonBl  man,  Yonng  was  not  sqecejaftil.  Bii 

knowlenjjc,  ami  his  power  of  tmrinix  conscrpunces  n>sd« 
him,  it  is  said,  an  umiecideii  and  \va\eruit:  practitioner.  H» 
had  a  keen  perception  that  the  practice  of  medicine  wm  i 
lottery,  and  his  idea  of  the  advantage  of  skill,  as  avowed  is 
his  lectures  at  St.George's  Hospital.wasthat  it  reaenabledthi 
advantage  of  a  larger  number  of  tickets  in  the  lottery  overi 
smaller :  the  holder  often  has  a  Iwtter  chance  of  a  priie  thi3 
the  holder  of  five.  Such  doctrine  is  not  that  which  studtr'. 
of  medicine  like  tc  hear,  and  his  courses  were  acc-ordirrt' 
not  well  attended:  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  they  we  f 
above  the  students'  comprehension.  As  a  lecturer  at  tii* 
Royal  Tnstitntion,  it  ia  also  said  that  he  wss  not  amcsaiU 
in  drawing  audiences.  With  the  effect  of  these  ar>d  otbe* 
disappointments  was  combined  the  feeling  that  hb  power* 
and  successes  were  not  properly  apprecialtd.  a_s  wa.s  fc  " 
a  long  time  most  truly  the  ca.se.  On  these  points  howete 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  whal  be  in  gntf 
part  the  comment  merely  of  M.  Aiago. 
In  1816  Young  was  appointed  secwtaiy  of  €ha  Ooarf  sf 

*  M.  Anao  buOim  aoiM  ttmat  naurks  apo*  M  imt»\m  do*  hnc(  . 
tPTTcd  iB  WeaiotinateT  AMby^.  toA  wyi  Aey  wm  wnMtoParmbora^ 

*.ut  Abtwy.  Ha  tea  mwhS  to  WmssMk  Altart  ket  ka  >« 

faMXiMtUim. 
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Loiuitude,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  body  he  became 
<olc  condiiL-tor  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  As  the  cha- 
racter of  that  work  had  sensibly  declined,  and  Youiis  him- 
«olt\  whotN!  knowledge  of  practical  aistronumy  was  not  as 
ieep  as  that  of  other  aubjccta,  took  no  itept  to  reator«  it, 
Im  was  ttpeteA  itot  only  to  the  Ktrong  but  walbtr  renion> 
■trances  nf  the  <'almer  tVirntlit  of  MtrOOOIIiy,  but  rIsd  to 
the  attacks  of  olhers  «ho  wt  tL'  lets  inclined  to  pay  proper 
pespi'ct  to  his  aciiuiretnents  and  tnie  genius.  aiKi  to  vvliuni 
it  was  fame  to  measurv  themselves  with  Young  on  any 
question  of  argument.  The  {ceneral  public  hardiv  knew 
at  the  tiow  bow  divtioKuiahed  ^  benefactor  of  laumaa 
knowledge  wis  thue  treated :  it  is  now  onlf  to  be  wished 
that  the  course  he  took  had  lucn  as  defensible  as  the 
mode  in  which  some  of  the  objections  were  made  wajs  re- 
prehensible. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  account  of  Young's 
iiultifariuus  ]aboan»  niaiqr  of  which  are  yet  as  it  were  mb 
iudtet.  Not  a  paases  in  which  aomething  newly 
Inought  to  notice  does  sot  require  the  examination  of  his 

ivritings:  it  is  frequently  found  that  his  hints  are  far  frum 
Jeing  exhausted.  The  points  which  >hould  be  most  pro- 
ninent  in  a  general  recapitulation,  are  the  amount  and 
•  ariety  of  his  knowledge,  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
le  could  make  a  small  amount  of  mathematics  go  farther 
ium  anybody  else,  his  discoveries  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
{lyphice,  his  theory  of  vision,  his  subversion  of  the  New- 
:Onian  doctrine  of  li<;ht,  and  substitution  of  tin-  ;;iii!ul;i".ijrv 
lypothesis  in  its  place.  With  regard  to  llie  hierogl}  plucs 
tee  Champollion  and  Hikroolyphics. 

The  great  change  made  in  the  foundation  of  optical 
ideace  iUiniin.ATORY  THaoBv]  by  Young  rested  on  the 
luperior  probability  wlueh  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  un- 
lulatory  over  the  emanatoiy  theoiy  by  his  doctrine  of  in- 
'fr/frnirrx.    His  views  are  BOW  genenllj  odoptedf  and 

lave  been  much  enlarged. 

Younp's  writings  are  nnnierons,  and  we  have  no  means 
>f  preaenting  an  authentic  list.  The  *  Lectures  on  Na- 
ursl  PMIosophy'  (1807,  2yo1s.  4to.)  are  the  beat  known. 

riiis  work  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  research,  with 
he  iniiul  of  Young  imprinted  on  every  part  of  it.  The 
ipcond  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  wiitings  on  Ihe 
liiferent  subjects  of  the  iirkt,  which  is  bibliu^raphtcally 
rorv  valuable  ;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  that  Young 
wd  read  a  large  number  of  the  works  there  set  down. 

Our  (beting  in  this  article  is,  that,  not  being  able  (from 
vant  of  materials)  to  make  it  in  Ibe  least  resemble  what 
t  ought  to  be.  the  less  we  atld  to  tlie  ii;i'agre  sketch  above 
jiveti  the  better.  Youne;"s  lajnr  i>  ru:'.  to  be  measured  by 
hu  names  of  the  subjects  wliich  can  be  placed  in  connec- 
lon  '.vith  It.  To  enumeioto  every  poml  on  which  he 
iiougbt  and  wrote  and  saTe  new  viewa,  would  be  aome- 
Jiing  like  going  through  the  headings  of  all  the  sciences 
lad  many  branches  of  literature.  To  the  world  at  large 
:he  hieroglyphics  and  tlie  diseuvenes  in  liirlit  must  always 
>e  the  first  thiuirs  which  sUi^ijest  themselves  when  bis 
lame  is  mentioned;  but  among  philosopliers  he  will 
iJways  be  held  to  be,  as  M.  Arago  styles  hini,  one  of  the 
^atest  of  whom  England  has  to  boast  in  modem  times. 

YPRBS  (Ypern),  a  considerable  and  strongly  fortified 
own  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of 
iJelgium,  is  situated  in  oO"  50'  N.  lat.  and  2*  53'  E.  long, 
[t  is  in  a  very  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Yperle  and  on  a  canal,  by  means  of  which,  though  an  inland 
:own,  it  has  a  communication  with  Bruges,  (Mend,  Nieu- 
portt  and  the  sea.  The  situation  is  unhealthy  in  con- 
lequenee  of  the  marshes  which  surround  it.  In  the  four- 
eenth  century  it  was  celehiaSed  for  i1>  woollen  manufac- 
-urcs,  which  employed  numerous  looms,  and  its  po|>u- 
ation  was  very  large.  At  present  its  manufactures 
ire  lace,  linen,  serge  and  other  woollen  articles,  cotton, 
:h read,  and  silk  :  it  is  however  a  flourishing  town,  and  has 
15,000  inhabitants ;  and  has  also  many  tanneries,  dyeing- 
louses,  bleaching-grounds,  and  soap  manufactories.  The 
tnvn  is  well  built,  and  has  an  exchange,  a  royal  co'leu'e 
vitb  four  professors,  a  Beguinage,  four  ho.-pitals,  a  cathe- 
Iral,  and  four  paiish  churches.  The  principal  buildings 
tfe — 1,  the  Cloth-hall,  or  town-house,  a  Gothic  edifice  of 
ixtraordioary  nze,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre:  it  was 
legun  in  1342;  near  it  is — 2,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
it.  Mary,  a  larire  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  Ijnt  not  rc- 
uark.ible  fur  the  beauty  nf  the  arelutecture.    I'  ruiilainsa 

:ai  ved  pulpit,  and  a  picture,  divided  into  compartments, 


which  represents  the  Fall  of  Man.  It  is  a  very  old  pic- 
ture, and  attributed  to  Van  Eyck.  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
A  flat  stone  in  the  cathi'dral  covers  the  grave  of  Cornelius 
Jansen.  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Jonseniata,  who  was 
bishop  of  Yores  in  1638. 

(Hasael,  Handbt$eh ;  Himdboak  ^  BaUand,  Belgium, 
&c  ;  Stein,  Gmgiaph.  Lexicon.^ 
I  YRIARTE,  JUAN  DE.  was  bom  at  Orofava.  in  the 
I  island  of  Teneritte,  on  the  bith  of  l^ecember,  1702.  Ills 
father  was  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  held  a  commission  in 
the  troons  stationed  in  ttw  Canaries.  IL^  mother  was  a 
native  oi  Orotava.  Juan  was  the  fiist-bom  of  a  fiuaily  of 
five  sons  and  three  daughteis. 

When  Juan  had  barely  completed  his  eleventh  year, 
his  father,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Kiench 
seminaries,  sent  him  to  France,  under  the  charge  of 
Pedro  de  Hdy,  French  consul  in  the  Canaries,  who 
was  returning  to  his  native  country.  He  sailed  from 
Orotovft  on  the  18th  of  December.  1713,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  Canaries  till  1724.  The  year  1714 
was  spent  in  attendance  at  the  inil.lir  schools  of 
Paris;  in  April,  1715,  lleiy  transfrned  hi^  lesidence  to 
Rouen,  wluther  his  ward  accimipanu  d  hmi.  At  what 
time  Yriarle  returned  to  Paris  does  not  clearly  appear,  but 
he  spent  eight  years  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements  in  the 
cla&sical  languages  and  in  the  mathematics.  Before  re- 
turning to  Teneritfe  he  visited  London,  ajiparently  with  a 
view  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Englidl  language. 
His  stay  there  was  short :  the  intelligence  of  hit  fiUherll 
declining  health  precipitated  his  departure. 

On  bis  arrival  at  Orotava,  some  time  in  1724,  he  found 
his  father  already  dead.  It  had  been  his  wish  that  Juan 
should  proceed  from  the  Canaries  to  Sjiain,  and  study 
law  in  some  of  the  Spanish  uiiiv entities.  The  young 
man  remained  some  months  at  Orofavii,  seemingly  irre- 
solute to  follow  out  the  career  designed  tor  him  by  his 
father,  and  during  this  time  he  was  busy  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  acquired  during 
his  short  residence  in  London.  At  last  he  resolved  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  hi^  deceai'.-d  parent,  and  sailed 
for  Spain  about  the  end  of  1724. 

The  reputation  of  the  royal  libr«irj-  induced  him  to  visit 
Madrid,  and  the  facilities  anorded  him  by  that  institutioil 
for  indulging  his  passion  for  readingdetained  him  loncer 
in  that  capital  than  he  intended.  The  fl^rpisru  y  of  nis 
and  the  clas.s  of  w<Mks  he  used  aftrarttsil  the  itnfii'c 
of  the  ]))  incipal  lil'rarian,  Don  Juan  de  Ferniras,  and  of  the 
king's  confessor.  Father  Guillemio  Clarke, who  was  director 
of  the  royal  ]>rinting-officc.  The  terms  in  which  these 
officials  sooke  uf  the  acquirements  of  the  young  stranger 
induced  the  Duke  de  B^iar  to  engage  Yriarte  as  tutor  for 
his  son.  Yriarte  sneceeded  so  well  in  this  charge  that  he 
Was  successively  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  to  the  Infante  Coin  Manuel  of  Portugal, 
j  who  visited  Madrid  about  that  time.  1I;s  leisure  hours 
were  spent  in  the  Koval  library,  in  which  bisfir>t  patrons 
at  length  procured  him  an  appointment.  On  the  li^lb  of 
April,  1729.  Yriarte  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  royal 
!  prmling-office ;  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1732,  a  libra- 
rian in  the  io}al  li!)rary. 

i  Hi>  e\teIl^lve  knowledge  of  langnagCi  and  his  pas-sionatc 
love  of  books  alike  qualified  him  for  filling  the  latter  iMi>t. 
During  the  thirty-nine  years  that  hp  contiimed  librarian  be 
added  two  thousand  manuscripts  and  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  printed  volumes  to  the  collection.  In  1729  he 
had  publistied  a  catalogue  of  the  Kt'ngraphical  and  chrono- 
logical works  contained  in  the  lilirary  ;  in  17;10,  a  cataloirie 
of  the  mathematical  works.  In  I76l3  be  published  the  liist 
volume  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MKS.  in  the  royal 
I  library,  illustrated  with  notes,  indices,  and  anecdotes.  '  A 
second  volume  wu  promised, but  never  appeared. 

Tlie  linguistic  attainments  of  the  librarian  were  fre- 
quently put  m  request  by  the  government  officers,  and  so  valu- 
able v\ere  they  found,  that  ou  the  21-t  of  P'ebruary,  1740,  he 
j  was  appointed  official  translator  to  the  principal  secretary  of 
stale.  The  secrecy  observed  in  a  ministerial  cabinet  renders 
it  impoesible  toleam  with  certaintv  the  exact  qualificatimia 
he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  for  this  office ;  but 
!  during  the  whole  twenty-nine  years  that  he  continued  to 
fill  it,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  Spanish  states- 
men for  nil  li.cjd,  punctuality,  and  severe  intfgnty. 
I    The  labonuus  duties  of  the  librarian  and  official  trans- 
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lator  did  not  occupy  the  whole  time  of  Ynarta.  In  1743 
Im  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roya]  Academy,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  labours. 
The  chief  labour  of  devising  an  improved  syslem  of  ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  and  accentuation  ibr  the  Spanish 
MOfOiage  fell  upon  Yriarte :  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to 
compile  »  Spanish  latin  Dictionary,  in  which  however  he 
proceeded  no  fiuther  than  the  letter  A ;  and  he  published 
a  Latin  q^-ammar  in  Ca>1i!ian  verse.  He  had  also  a  hand 
in  reviMng  and  improving  the  'Hispania  Nova' of  Nicolas 
Antonio,  and  the  'Bibliotcca  Aralnco-Hispana  Esciiria- 
lense'  of  Casiri,  and  was  of  material  a^^istance  to  Abreu 
in  his  'Colcoeion  de  Tratados  de  Paz  d'Espaiia.' 

Yrtwte  oompceed  eieganthr  in  verae,  both  in  Spanish 
■nd  Latin.  A  eolteetion  or  femiili  provertM  rendered 
into  Latin  verbc.  of  epitrrams  in  J^atin.  of  trsnslrit-nrT^  '.'rom 
Martial,  and  of  oc-casional  verse*  both  in  Ijitin  and  Spanish, 
was  publiNhcd  by  .subscription  after  his  death. 

Juan  Viiarte  died  at  Madrid,  on  the  23rd  of  Augr.sr, 
1771,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  led  in  MS. '  Historia  de 
las  Islaa  da  Canaria,*  and '  Palfografia  Griega.*  Be  also 
contributed  larfely  to  ^a  *Diario  da  loa  Liteiatca  de 
EUpuiia.' 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  nephews  of  Don 
Juan,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  service, 
and  in  the  literature  of  tb«r  country,  but  the  materials 
for  (heir  biography  are  very  scanty.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  ascertain  even  the  baptismal  name  of  their  father, 
but  as  tht  y  appear  to  have  been  all  born  in  Tencriffc,  it  is 
probable  that  their  parents  were  settled  there, and  that  the 
prosperous  fortunes  of  Juan  de  Yriarte  induced  bit  nephews 
to  tiy  Uieir  fortune  in  the  mother-oountiy. 

Bntiff  AitDo,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about 
1734.  He  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  created  a  knirrht 
of  the  order  of  Charles  III.  He  \va>i  a  member  of  the 
Roval  Aoidemy  of  St  Ferdinand,  and  nominated  its 
pauon  by  Charles  IV.  in  Maieli.  179'2.  When  the  French 
took  poMeasion  of  Spain  in  1808,  Bernardo  Yriarte  was 
appointed  a  Cottneinor  of  State  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII..  Yriarte  fled  to  France, 
and  died  al  Boi  Jeaux,  on  the  Utb  of  July,  1814. 

Domingo,  the  second  brother,  was  born  in  1746,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  an  early  aj^e.  AOer 
a  prolonged  residence,  first  at  Vienna,  and  tlien  at  Vaiia, 
as  secretuy  to  the  emhtmf  and  cha^^  d'affaires,  he  was 
lent  as  minUiter  ptenipotentiary  to  the  king  and  republic 
of  Poland.  On  1h«  •22nd  of  Juiy,  1700,  he  siirned,  alone; 
with  Borth^lemjc,  tlie  peace  conchided  at  Bile  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  French  republic.  Returning 
thence  to  Spain  in  bad  health,  he  died  at  Girona,  on  the 
22nd  of  November  of  the  same  year,  juat  after  he  had 
been  appointed  ambassador  to  France. 

ToMAS,  the  youngest,  but  most  distinguished  of  the 
brotiiers,  was  born  about  1730.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  uncie  Juan  he  made  rapid  progreits  in  the  antient  and 
modA*n  languages,  and  was  appointed  chief  archivist  in 
the  office  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state.  Tliis  ap- 
pointment left  him  ample  ItiiuTe  fbr  Kterary  pursuits,  and 
the  approbation  which  his  first  essays  met  with  procured 
for  him  the  editorship  of  the  *  Madrid  Mercury.'  This 
Journal,  which  was  previously  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  the  '  Hague  Gazette,'  became  in  his  hands  a  useful  and 
amusiuK  publication. 

In  1769  ft  new  theatra  was  opened  in  Madrid ;  and  in 
the  courK  of  that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  a 
number  of  trmslations  from  tVr  French  drama  by  Yriarte 
were  peiiormed  on  its  boarU.-*  v.Uh  considerable  success. 
Ill  1778  an  original  comedy  by  Yriarte,  '  El  Seiiorito 
mimado"  (the  Spoiled  Child;,  was  favourably  received  by 
the  Madrid  public.  In  1779a  poem  in  five  books,  entitled 
'  Ia  MuMca,'  appeared  from  th«i  penof  Yriaite :  it  ia  upon 
this  work  and  his  fidiles  that  hia  reputation  is  most  likely 
to  rest.  'LaMusica'  has  run  through  five  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languai^es.  In 
1781  he  was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  awaitled  to  the 
best  Idyl  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  but  the  poem  of  Juan 
MelaHWZ  VaJdez  was  preferred.  Yriarte  vented  his  spleen 
in  aaevere  cciticiam  of  hi^rival'a  wttk  in  the  *  Mercury.' 
•Fahutas  Literarias*  was  published  in  1782.  Of  these 
fables.  Boutervvcck  reniaris  that  their  style  is  purt,  iirj  t 
their  vemticaUon  elegant,  and  that  they  are  characterised 


by  a  graceful  atfnli  ttotmainda  the  wader  oi  Fontsoe.  ' 
but  without  convqring  uy  suspicion  of  imitation.  Is  ' 
addition  to  these  worics  Yriarte  published  epistle;  in  rmt. 
sonnets,  critical  miscellanies,  a  translation  in  verse  of  the 
four  first  books  of  the '  yi£neid,'  and  of  Horace's  *  Art  ot  ' 
Poetry.'   He  published  a  collection  of  his  works  in  1782, 
and  an  enlarged  edition  in  1787.  His  taste  for  French 
literature,  or  some  other  came,  oocanoned  tiwpicioos  «( 
his  orthodoxy ;  in  1786  he  was  subjected  to  an  exami-i-  , 
tion  by  the  Inquisition,  and  his  replies  were  so  httle  s»au,--  I 
tact    y,  :]][\t  he  was  laid  under  a  qu/isi  ane>t — confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.    Ultimatelv  he  was  allowed 
fa  ito  penaaee  privately,  and  was  abaolvea.  He  did  not  long 
amnmre ;  he  waa  attacked  by  epilepqr,  and  died  of  an  ia- 
flamnatory  attack  hi  1790  or  1791. 

A  painter  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  who  wa*  bom  ;i 
Biscay,  163"),  and  who  died  at  Seville  in  16S,">,  was  cwu- 

i  I  I  I  the  be.'.t  landscape-painter  of  his  a^'e. 

Fk.vncisco  Dikcu)  dk  Ains.^v  Yriartk,  a  native  c4 
Huesca,  published,  in  1G12,  '  Translacion  de  las  Reliquiat 
de  San  Orencio^  Obispo  de  Auz ;'  and  in  1619, '  Fundactoa, 
Eccelendas,  Chmndezas,  &c.,  de  la  antiquisima  CSodad  de 
Huesca.'  Antonio  mentions  that  he  wa.s  nia.^ter  of  th« 
grammar-school  of  Huesca.  and  died  yountr.  hut  vvithout 
mentiomii);^  the  year  of  Win  death. 

(Notteia  de  la  f'ida  y  Ltteraiura  de  Don  Juan  de  Yriarlt, 
prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  works  published  st 
Madrid  in  1774;  the  Pr^act*  to  the  Collected  norkt  oj 
Tomas  de  Yriarte.  published  at  Madrid  in  1787  ;  Antonio, 
Biblinlhecii  dr  IIi'>f:ania  N'irii  ;  JhngrufJur  L  imcrttHf. 
Pignateili  published  a  eulosjistic  Narrative,  and  Joly  S 
notice  of  the  life  of  Tomas  de  Vriaiie,  in  the  Repmrtnin^4i 
Litt6ralure,  neither  of  which  we  have  seen.) 

YRIEIX,  ST.  rVim»iiB,Hs.UTK.] 

YSSENGEAtnc.    [T^iu,  Havtb.] 

YSTAD.  [.SwEUKN.] 

YTTRIA.  [Yttrrm.] 

YTTRIUM,  a  peculiar  metal  discovered  ia  the  st^cf 
oxide,  or  earth,  and  named  yttria  ;  it  waa  found  by  Ga- 
dolin,  in  1794.  in  a  minetal  from  Ytterby  in  Boawgwi 
Sweden ;  this  was  at  first  <^11ed  ytteiblte,  and  sftenrardi 

gadoh'ttite,  by  which  name  it  is  now  srencrallv  know-n. 

Tlie  metal  was  separated  by  Wcehler  from  the  chloride; 
the  decomposition  is  attended  with  a  very  vivid  di»enga£e- 
ment  of  light  and  heat.  When  the  mass  resulting  from  ttw 
decomposition  is  put  into  water,  the  yttrium  aepftiats  il 
small  brilliant  scales,  having  a  perfect  metallic  lustrt: 
after  being  washed  and  dried,  it  is  a  brilliant  blacki^  ^ 
powder,  composed  of  small  metallic  scales.  Tliis  cry'taJljiS 
a^iptfct  and  inetalUc  lustre  &erve  lu  d^slinguish  it  perfect^ 
from  aluminium  and  glucinium :  when  burnished  it  sl?4 
assumes  a  mudi  deeper  metallic  colour  than  aluminium,  it 
does  not  oxidiie  either  by  the  action  of  air  or  water,  t 
common  temperatures;  but  when  heated  to  rtdness  intbt 
air,  it  takes  fii-e,  burns  with  much  splendour,  and  i»  en-- 
verted  into  yttria.  Yttrium  disfeolves  in  diluted  ac:iit 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  when  immersed  isle  « 
solution  of  potash,  it  decompoMa  water,  and  midtm 
though  not  with  mnidity. 

We  shall  now  bnelly  describe  the  mineimh  wbidi  eoa> 
tain  yttrium,  or  rather  its  oxide,  yttria. 

Gadohntlf. — Occurs  crystalline  and  massive.  Primi.7 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.    Cleavage  imperftct.  k. 
that  its  direction  has  not  been  ascertained.    Fracture  fiKl  j 
conchdda^  sometimes  splintery.    Hardness  6-5  to  Till  j 
Coloar  greenish  black,  veiy  dark.  Streak  greenish  grtif  ' 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  reeinous.  Opaque,  trsmslot^tf 
on  the  edges.    Specific  pravity  i  ZiH. 

Ma*»ive  r'a//f7y.  —  Aiiiurphous,  structure  compsc. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  if  not  cautio^Aj 
heated,  and  docs  not  melt  except  in  small  splinters. 
heated  with  precaution on  charcoal,  it  incandesces  at  once 
and  its  colour  becomes  peler.  In  mtric  amd  it  Jnaes  it 
oolour,  and  gelatinizes. 

Gadolinite  is  found  at  Ytterby  near  Stockholm,  aad at 
other  places  in  Sweden,  and  aJ»o  in  Gieenlaiid. 

This  mineral  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed,  and 
somewhat  varying  results  ■  thus,  it  was  examined  by  £sr- 
berg,  Klaproth,  and  Vauquelin,  without  the  deteeboa  • 
oxide  of  cerium,  which  was  found  by  Berzeliu!$.  r  ^ 
the  following  as  the  composition  of  the  mineraJ  ' 
1^  idbu  :— Silica,  24  IG  ;  Yttria,  4.''>  <J3  :  oxide  oT  etoM 
lU  UO  i  oxide  of  iron,  11-34;  moisture,  0-60. 
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In  a  tpecimen  from  Kararfvet.  Berreliu*  found  2  per 
••nt  of  srliiciiu,  and  rather  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  lime. 

The  following  analyaBN  fagr  (1)  Mr.  ConneiL  (2>  Dra. 
ThonMm  ud  Stad*.  (3)  Hr.  RidnidHOn,  •xtubit  a  much 
lar^r  proportim  of  ^ueinft  ttttn  that  oUunel  by  Ber- 
2ehu«.: — 

(1) 
27-00 
3650 
14-33 
14-90 
6-00 


Silica  . 
Yttria 
Onto  of 
Oxide  of  iron 

Glucitia 
Manganese 

Linu'  . 

Moisture 


0-m 


(2) 

4-ass 

13490 

iieoo 
trace 


(3) 
24-65 
46-20 

4-eo 

14-55 
1105 


•966 


OSO 


100-169 


100-55 


98-83 

Seheerer  baa  more  lately  detected  4-75  per  cent,  of  oxide 

of  lanthanium  in  the  i;ailiili:,il.  from  Hiftoroii. 

P/irvsphate  f)/  Vitria. —  Tankelitc. — Occura  crystallized 
and  massivf  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage 
r  arallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primuy  crjwtal.  Frac- 
ire  uneven,  splintery.  HardneM  4*5  to  5.  Colour  yel- 
wish  brown.  Streak  pale  brown.  Lustre  resinous. 
Opaque.  Translucent,  in  thin  splinters.  Specific  gravity 
4-r>r>7.  Acids  do  not  act  upon  ihis  mineral.  Heforc  the 
blowpipe  infusible  per  se  on  charcoal.  With  borax  dis- 
solves slowly  into  a  colourless  glBM»  It  yields  no  water 
when  heated.  Found  in  Norway.  Analysis  by  Bcne- 
lius :— Phosphoric  acid, 33^ ;  Yttria,  62-58 ;  ])i -phosphate 
of  iron,  3-9». 

Yttrocerite. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  the  cuhe.  hYacture  uneven.  Hardneist,  scratclies 
tluor^spar,  and  is  scratched  by  quarts.  Colour  Violet  blue, 
greyish  blue,  )n«yi»h  red,  wia  gnqiah  white.  Opaque. 
Specific  gmvi^  3-447. 

JfoMtm  Farietut.  ~  Stracture  franutar,  compact  Before 
the  blowpipe  infusible,  but  loses  its  colour  and  becomes 
white.    Acted  uuon  by  ncids  and  the  solution  [fives  a 
precipitate  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ainnionia.    Found  at 
Finbo  and  Broddbo  in  Sweden.   Analysis  by  Berzeliua — 
Fluoric  acid,  25-45;  Yttria,  8-10;  Okide  of  eerinm*  16^45; 
Lime,  50*00. 
Cfeftunfcrfe    Tttria,  Ji-c .  rFKROtwoNrrx.} 
Tilanitite  of  Y'ttnn,  S-c  [Poi.ymk;mtk.] 
Vttrocolumbitf ;    Y'ttmtantaiiie ;   Vellow  Vitrocolum- 
:  t!f  .-—No  trace  of  cr).stallization.  It  is  found  between  fel- 
spar in  the  state  of  lamells,  sometimes  in  grains  notexoeed- 
in£^  the  size  of  a  peppercorn.   The  loniriwdinal  fracture  of 
the  IftBtelis  if  foliated,  the  crws-fracture  fine-grained. 

Loetre  rerinous  on  the  surface,  vitreous  in  the  fracture. 
Colour  yellowish  brown,  accidentally  with  gn  s n  -pots  or 
stripes.  Streak  white.  Upaque.  Scratches  glass  with 
iiiHcuity.  tnit  it  veiy  diatuidhr  Miatched  bv  iL  Specific 
gravity  5-882. 

Dark  Yiirocolumbite  occurs  with  the  preceding,  com- 
mon ly  in  thin  laminse,  seldom  in  pniins.  Fracture  con- 
choiual  in  one  direction,  fine-c^rained  in  another.  Lustre 
intermediate  between  vitreous  and  resinous  L'olour 
brownish  black.  Streak  white.  Very  small  fragments  are 
translucent,  almost  colourless,  sometimes  ft  Uttic  jdknriah. 
Hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding. 

Black  K//roeolufPifc'le.i— Incnstinct  tnuscs  of  eryetalUia- 
tion.  Fracture  lamellar  in  one  direction,  coarse  qrranular 
in  another.  IMsseminal ed,  seldom  ihe  size  of  a  ha/el-nut, 
f.ustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaq  u  (  ii]  :ur  black.  Streak 
grey.  Brittle.  Scratches  e\m&.  Specific  gravity  5-3%. 
(Haidinger,  Mintrahgy.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 

Analysia  of  the  above  by  Benehui:-* 


Columbic  acid    00  124  5?>-S0 

Tungsticacid      1 044  125 

Yttna       ,      29780  29-90 

Lime        ,        0-500  3-29 

Oxide  of  QfWUlim  6  022  3  ^3 

Oiide  ofiion      1-196  2-72 

99-225  mm 


51  815 

3-2ti0 
Ml! 
0-996 

97-848 


5700 
H  i-> 
20  25 
G  2.1 
0  .V) 

3-ao 


Before  the  blow-pipe  they  are  all  udbdbleo^ 
decrepitate  and  acqniiia  ft  lighter  coikur.  Tliey 


95  75 
te,  but 

acted  upon  by  acids, 

The  above  minerals  all  occur  ut  TttcAji  tlld  ill  flw 
neigbboiirhood  of  Fahlua  in  Swadaa* 
P,  On  No.  1770. 


Havmg  d^hbed  the  propertiea  of  yttrium  mod  Um 
minerals  from  which  it  is  obtained,  we  dnll  briefly  itate 
the  nature  of  some  of  its  compounds. 

(Xncfe  of  Yttrtwn  ;  Yttria.— Thvt,  compound,  usually 
classed  among  the  earths,  is  the  only  known  compound  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  consists :  and  it  exists  as  such 
combined  with  other  earths  and  acids  in  the  minerals  abovt 
descnbed.  The  properties  of  yttria  att^ — that  it  is  eolom^ 
less,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  aod  mfuatble ;  it  is  hernia 
than  barytes,  its  specific  f^vity  being  4  842 ;  it  is  per- 
fectly insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkalis,  but  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, and  especially  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  it, 
and  it  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  the  ferroeyaoide  of 
potassium.  It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colouia. 

It  appears  to  con-.i^t  nt— 


One  equivalent  of  oxygen 
One  eqniralenk  of  yttxnun 
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Equivalent 

It  IS  the  only  oxide  of  yttrium  known. 
CMohde     yttrium  is  obtained  by  passing  diy  ehlOTtno 
gaa  over  n  nuxtnre  of  yttria  and  chareoal,  heated  to  redness 

in  a  porcelain  tube.  It  has  the  form  of  white  bii  liant 
needles,  which  easily  melt  into  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
volatile,  dissolves  in  water  with  the  extrication  of  much 
heat,  and  speedily  deliquesces  in  the  air.  When  yttrium 
is  heated  in  chlorine  gai,  it  boin%  mnd  flie  result  ualso 
chloride  of  yttrium. 

Sulphuret  Yttrium  is  fbnned  when  the  metal  is 
heated  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur ;  the  resulting  compound 
is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  m  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  decom- 
posed neida  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas. 

Phoafjkuret  nf  YHrimn  is  obtained  when  the  metal  ia 
heated  in  the  vapour  of  idiojqyhorus ;  combustion  ensues 
and  the  compound  formed  n  of  a  greyish  Uadt  coJour, 
which,  when  put  into  «ater»  give*  ottt|diosphuretted  hydra- 

gen  gas. 

Yttria  attd  Acids  combine  to  form  salts  of  yttria. 
Sulphate  of  Yttria  crystallizes  readily.  The  crystals  are 
colourlm ;  they  dissolve  with  remarkable  slowness  in  water, 
which  is  however  capable  of  taking  up  about  l-3Uih  of  its 
weight.  When  strongly  heated,  sulphate  of  yttria  is  de- 
composed, the  whole  of  ihe  acid  beintr  expelled. 

Nitrate  of  Yttria  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  a  solution  of  the  salt;  the  eiystals  are  edourlees 
and  extremely  deliquescent. 

Carboti'it''  of  V/iria  is  a  white  flocky  precipitate,  which 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

The  properties  of  the  salts  of  yttria  are, — that  their  t-aste 
is  astringent  and  sweet  ;  their  density  is  greater  tlian 
that  of  most  caitliy  salt:^,  and,  unlil^e  most  salts  of  this 
kind,  they  are  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  potash  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  them,  which 
an  excess  does  not  redisaolve;  hat  the  carbonated  nlkafis^ 
and  especially  that  of  ammonia,  redisaolve  the  precipitate 
at  first  fonoM,  when  added  in  considerable  excess. 

YTJCATA'N  is  a  republic  in  America,  situated  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  and  extendini:  nearly  over  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  n;ime.  It  lies  between  17' and 
22**  N.  lat.,  and  between  80°  40^  and  82°  lO'  W.  long.  It 
extends  about  820  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  180 
miles  from  ea^  to  west,  and  its  surface  mny  be  about 
57000  square  mile.s,  or  somewhat  k>s  than  that  of  Enf- 
land  and  Wales. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  surrounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  by  that  portion 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  which  i»  known  bj  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras.  The  repubKe  of  Yucat&n  borders  on 
the  south-east  on  the  Enijlisii  settlement  of  Honduras  or 
Bali/e,  but  the  bounchi'-y-iine  t>etween  them  ha.*  never 
been  defined,  nor  is  it  ncee>,siiry  tor  the  present,  .is  ii  run.s 
through  a  country  which  i«  never  visited  by  whites,  and 
perhaps  not  inhabited  by  a  native  tribe.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  the  southeni  boundary-line  of  Yucatfcn, 
it  oor" 


rden  on  Guatemala,  the  most  northern  state 
of  Central  America.  This  Ime  runs  through  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  native  tribe,  called  the  Lacandones,  who 
avoid  all  commuii^ra^imi  with  European  settlers,  and 
do  not  admit  foreigners  amont;  them.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  boundaiy-line  is  formed  partly  by  the  course  of  the 
river  8.  Pedro,  a  tributaiy  of  the  l^umasinta :  but  tim 
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cmirtc  of  this  river  U  yery  imoerfectly  knoini*  On  the 
south  wost  of  Yucathn  are  the  Mexican  itatei  of  Chiapa 

ami  Taliasi  o,  and  ht're  too  it  appears  tlmt  the  boundary  is 
not  exactly  fixed.  It  is  partly  lormeil  by  the  river  Usuma- 
linta*  but  ties  mainly  between  the  principal  br»nch  of  that 
liter  Md  tta  »tm  whtob  i*  called  Haliwda.  it  aeeiits  to 
tcnninate  on  th«  ahon*  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo,  at  the 
Heijfhts  of  St.  Gabnel  vnear  ST  W  W.  long.). 

Cwut  and  Harbonr$. — From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Heights  01  St.  (jabni'l  a  low,  swampy,  and  wooded  !>hoic 
extends  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Laj^na  de  Terniinos. 
The  Lacuna  is  about  W)  milee  long  Aom  l*«»t  to  east,  and 
mme  thao  90  milee  wide  on  en  avecege.  As  it  receives 
ceverel  large  TTveni,  anion?  which  are  the  Wo  Palisada 
and  tlu'  Pacailan  or  Batcap.  il.s  waters  are  sa!t  only  in  tlie 
dry  scsL-^in,  and  hardly  brackisli  in  the  wet  bia.>un.  It 
seems  to  be  deep  enough  tor  the  larirer  siie  of  ships;  but 
it  k  oaly  navigated  by  veasei«  oi  irom  io  to  3U  tons,  which 
are  also  flat-^ttomed  on  account  of  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Paliiada,  ae  the  couatiy  cootiguoua  to 
the  banks  of  that  river  alone  yields  any  article  of  oom- 
merce.    The  Laguna  is  si|)arat(d  from  the  Gulf  oi 
Mexico  by  two  islands,  of  which  the  western  is  called 
Carmen  and  the  eastern  Puerto  Real.    Carmen  i>  about 
%k  miles  long,  and  Puerto  Real  19  miles  lonj^  but  their 
width  is  not  stated.  The  we»tem  entimnoe  of  Uie  Laguna, 
bet  •..'•  n  the  mainland  and  the  western  extremity  ol 
Carmen.  ton^Jitutea  the  harbour  Of  the  town  ol  I^aguna. 
The  anchorage  is  shoal,  but  safe,  and  easy  of  access  fur 
Tessela  not  drawing  more  than  12  or  13  ieet  of  water. 
Nothing  is  stated  respecting  the  two  other  entrances  of 
<he  lagooo,  which  are  west  and  east  of  Puerto  Real. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lai^ma  de  Terminos 
to  the  nioutli  of  the  river  Champoton  the  coa-M  is  low. 
swampy,  and  ovtrgrown  with  high  trees,  but  north  ol  the 
river  It  is  well  deliacd,  M-vi-ra!  Ieet  above  water-maik,  and 
is  composed  of  low  hmeslone  rucks.  It  runs  iii  nearly  an 
tiiibroken  line  to  Punta  Palma:  on  this  coast-line,  extend- 
ing more  than  100  miles,  there  are  only  two  bartwiua)  ^'nc 
at  (^mpeachy  and  the  other  at  a  place  called  Boecas.  The 
harbonr  ot  (,'atnpeachy  is  shallow,  and  vcs.sels  which  dius* 
more  tliaa  six  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor  nearly  three  m\W^ 
from  the  ahoie :  that  of  Boccaa  ia  oi^yvittted  l)y  coasting 
vessels. 

The  western  potiion  of  the  noribeni  ceaat  ia  low.  It  i-s 

mostly  overflowed  during  the  wet  aeaaon,  and  even  in  the 
dry  season  ia  partly  occupied  by  lagoons  and  swamps. 
The  greater  part  of  it  i.s  overgrown  by  low  bu^hes.  Tlu.s 
low  tract  extends  eighteen  miles  inland,  at  the  back  oi 
the  town  of  Si!>a],  so  that  a  causeway  has  been  made 
across  it,  leading  Irom  Sisal  to  Merida.  the  capital  ui 
the  republic.  Tne  port  of  Stsal  is  only  an  open  road- 
stead, and  larec  vcH.>ieIs  are  obliged  to  anchor  more  than 
two  miles  Irom  the  .-^hoie.  It  would  seem  that  along  tliis 
coast  as  tar  ea«t  a.s  H.)"  W.  lonj;.  good  anfhoia;;e  is  always 
found  at  the  distance  of  between  two  aod  three  mile»lrom 
he  land.  At  some  distance  east  of  8'J°  W.  long,  the 
coast  is  lined  by  sand-hills,  which  rise  from  60  to  1410  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  a  few  places  higher.  These  hilis  are 

fiartly  overgrown  with  bushes.  A  series  of  sucii  hil!, 
orni.->  a  tonune  of  land,  which  M  jtaiates  a  iiarrow  ami 
called  Rio  I^'aitos  fioni  the  maiti  body  of  the  sea.  It 
does  not  appear  that  ttiis  narrow  sea  is  navigable,  nor  is  it 
stated  whctiier  there  is  safe  aadiorage  along  this  coast 
west  of  Cape  Catocbe.  In  appfoaohing  this  eapa  the  sand- 
hills  disappear,  and  are  replaoed  by  a  low  tract  mostly 
Covered  \Mth  swanips  and  cut  up  by  small  lagoons.  But 
in  lius  part  the  low  ttact  i.s  overgrown  with  trees  rising;  to 
150  feet.  The  cape  itM-li  is  iow  and  lined  by  a  succeasiou 
of  narruw  and  low  islands,  likewise  covered  with  high  trees. 
The  distance  between  this  cape  and  Cdio  de  S.  Antonio 
in  Cuba,  where  u  the  strait  which  connects  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  nearly  ISO  miles. 

The  eastern  cu;ist  o*.  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Catocheto 
aO"  11'  N.  lat  IS  well  defined,  and  not  quite  so  low  and 
swampy.  At  some  places  there  are  saad-nilla  20  feet  high, 
which  are  bare  and  there  clothed  with  stunted  bushes.  At 
other  places  there  is  a  sandy  beaeli,  backed  bv  level  ground 
thickly  covered  with  trees  attaining  a  height  from  50  to 
lOU  feet.  At  20^  !1'  the  sliore  is  lined  for  three  miles  by 
while  perpi-mlicular  elitis,.  about  S(J  teet  high,  which  seem 
to  cui.sutu*e  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  bi^  ground 
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wide  and  large  inlets  called  Asceiwioii  Bay  and  Bqrinbt  , 
Santo  Bay.  Thcv  penetrate  12  miles  into  the  coontiy,  aai 

have  barrief-reefs  across  the  greater  part  of  their  entraaet. 
They  constitute  two  well-sheltered  reef-harbours,  h»»t  caa 
only  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  irom  7  to  8  lee*  *&ter. 
The  surroiuuhng  country  is  low.  and  ttiickly  wooded. 
Prom  Banto  Espiritu  Bay  a  low  unbroken  coast  extends 
southward  to  the  channel  north  of  Ambergris  Cay.  This 
Cay  lies  before  the  entrance  of  Amtjergris  Bay,  a  lagam 
extending  about  70  niiles  Initn  south  to  north,  with  an 
average  width  of  U)  miles.    It  has  not  more  than  from 
5  to  12  feet  water  <m  *        mnddv  bottom.   The  smi. 
vessels  which  nsvii^e  it  ace  sbeitcred  on  their  v^cnran 
to  BaJixe  by  the  numeroos  reeft  which  line  tlus  part  of  the 
coast  of  \ucaliin,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  thia  tiael 
are  compelleil  to  trade  with  tlie  English  settlement.  The 
slioies  of  this  lacoon  are  low,  thickiy  wooded  with  man- 
grove and  other  trees,  and  cut  up  by  lakes,  streamktA,  aod 
rivers.   The  largest  river  is  the  Rio  Hondo,  which  consti- 
stutes  the  boundary  between  Yocatin  and  the  Bngbsb 
settlement.  [B.^lize.] 

South  of  Cape  Catoche  there  are  rv  ml  islands.  Thitt 
of  Mu^eres  is  4  miles  from  the  mainlana.  5  miles  long,  and 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  n>e>  into* 
hill  80  feet  high,  covered  with  trees.  Between  it  and  the 
mainland  is  good  anchorage  with  S  fbthoms  water.  The 
island  of  Cancun  is  a  narrow  slip  comjpoeed  of  aawl-tiilk 
scarcely  half  a  mile  wideband  about  Smiles  in  ite  «Rtiit 
leuirlli.  stretchini:  out  like  two  sides  of  a  trianpte.  and  eo- 
eki-mtr  a  iHifOon  between  it  and  the  mainland,  Sroui  whtv.h 
It  is  separated  only  by  a  boat-channel.  The  island  ofCozum^l 
is  2S  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-wesi,  aod  7  miics 
wide.  U  is  levri,  and  covered  with  small  treea,  wfaesc 
tops  are  about  70  feet  uhm-r  tlie  sea.  The  channel  Iwtwen 
this  island  and  thp  niaiuhmd  is  10  miles  wide  and  verj 
deep.  Its  its  bottom  was  not  reached  with  2(K)  talhoms  of  line. 

J'hymcai  Descrtptton. — Yucatin  contains  two  •effion% 
([uite  difl^erent  in  soil,  fertility,  productions,  and  ciiltns- 
tion.  But  as  the  country  baa  ou(y  lately  been  rissted^ 


tnuri 


8or  ill  of  these 


are  two 


persons  who  have  published  thetr  travels,  we  an  en 

unable  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  two  retrions.  Il 
is,  however,  evident  that  the  centre  ot"  Yucatia  is  nJ 
traversed,  as  Humboldt  wa*.  led  to  believe,  by  a  chain  i 
hills  runmng  from  south-west  to  north  east.  rMc3UCA« 
States,  vol.  xv.,  p.  150.]  The  low  ridges  of  elc%ald 
ground  which  occur  do  not  lie  in  thatdueetioa*  nersR 
thev  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 

{•'lom  the  few  and  isolated  facts  which  have  come  to  ou* 
knowledge,  it  appears  tliat  the  line  of  demarcatiou  bettrn? 
the  two  regions  begins  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
mouth  of  the  iiver  Champoton,  and  stretches  acroas  tv 
peninsula  fo  9D*  11'  N.  lat,  where  the  Bay  of  Hoodnas  » 
fined  with  elevated  cliff's.  In  the  country  north  of  th.* 
line  there  is  neither  river,  rivulet,  nor  sprinsr.  Thia  is  ea^-!; 
to  be  accounted  lor,  a^*  the  subsoil  consists  of  a  thick 
of  limestone  intermixed  with  silicious  matter.  The  s.<i 
which  covers  the  limestone  is  thin.  Though  the  nins  an 
very  abundant  duriiw  the  taioy aeaaon,  the  ami  ahaocfas  (hi 
whole  quantity  whieb  AJIs,  aikd  prevents  tlw  waten  ftes 
unitiiifi:  and  forming  watercourses  or  sprintr^.  In  tb- 
depressions  some  water  is  collected  in  tem}>arajy  poTLiiv 
which  however  are  soon  diietl  up.  Tlus  circumstAra 
wituld  render  the  country  unfit  for  the  habitation  «' 
man  and  beast  if  there  were  not  many  wells.  They  ct 
formed  by  openings  in  the  surface,  ftom  100  to  300  feet  wioa 
and  from  60  to  100  feet  deep,  which  have  more  or  \t*  ft 
circular  form.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sonat<^s  or  censta 
as  they  are  called,  is  a  puud  irom  lU  to  2U  feet  deep,  i  ~ 
taining  clear  and  pure  water.  According  to  the  opi'ict 
of  the  inhabitants,  these  wells  are  fed  bgr  avdMcnaftccu 
rivers;  but  it  dose  not  appear  that  a  ourreiit  has  hsst 
observed  in  any  of  them.  These  soaatos  are  mort  ci"> 
mon  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  than  in  the  vicinity  ' 
the  sea,  where  they  are  in  most  places  replaot-d  bj  a/*:* 
cial  tanks.  The  surface  of  thts  r^ion  is  a  level  p'*-^ 
slightly  undulating,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  trs:  ■ 
baaoaaes  hiUy.  There  ace  tiro  rtdges of  liigb  nwmd. 
lice  at  tiie  baiak  of  fha  town  of  Cunpeaolw',  whidi  mm* 
base,  ami  in  extendini;  northward  it  receaf*^  from  the  «»■ 
shore,  and  ns4»s  until  it  reachej*  the  height  ol 
the  Sierra  Alt*  n?ar  Tecax.  The  other  clcvatt.-  r»i2* 
crosses  20'N.  lat.  obliquely,  extending  about  lU) 
fiWB  nocUiFWMl  tc  aOttthreasU  It  riaaa  in  mmm  pWeas  ar 
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liiijh  htlls,  and  where  it  han  been  crossed  by  travellers  it  is 
abdtit  10  miles  wide.  Th«  aoil  of  this  refcion  gener&llv 
thin,  ind  of  moderate  fertility ;  bat  it  produces  nearly  all 
the  ^ins,  (hiit«,  and  |dants  which  are  cu'tivated  in  the 
Vfettt  Indies,  by  meant  of  irrii^tion,  for  which  purpose  the 
wrtt*  r  is  drawn  by  machinery'  trom  M  .  Uuks  or  sonatos,  and 
spread  over  the  adjacent  country.  But  as  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  country  oui  be  irriifrated,  the 
i  vger  portioQ  b«a  waite,  and  is  orergrown  by  atunted  trees, 
the  soil  n«t  beinf  deep  enouj^h  for  the  mwth  of  large 
trees.  The  lower  tructs  in  ttie  depressions,  wTiich  preserve  a 
growth  ol"  pTHss  during  the  crewter  part  of  the  dij  sewon, 
«re  used  a*  pasture -grounds  Im  c  uMl? 

The  southern  part  of  Yucatin  exhibits  a  different  clia- 
raeter.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  we  are  only 
•cquMiited  with  a  small  poitioo  of  tfab  region,  the  interior 
hftvinir  never  been  vUtcd  hy  tMTeHei*  or  tettlen  of 
European  ori(fin.  We  know  only  the  tract  horderinc  on 
the  two  g\i\&.  The  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  surrounding?  the  Lai(tina  de  Temiinos.  is  a 
part  of  the  plain  which  is  drained  by  the  lower  course  of 
rh«  river  Uniinannta.  Ito  aurihce  ta  •  dead  level,  and  the 
mi)  ia  alluvial.  As  the  rivers  which  traverse  it  are  much 
swollen  dnrinc;  the  rainy  season,  the  ji^reater  part  of  the 
]^]n\n  is  inundated  IVir  several  months  of  the  year,  whicl> 
t«:niin!  it-,  cultivation  difiitult  and  almost  unpossibie. 
Hence  it  IS  found  that  only  a  few  tracts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  P&iisada  and  on  the  Rto  Champoton,  whioh  are 
more  elevated  and  not  eul^eet  to  innnJation,  are  cul- 
livatrd.  and  produce  maize,  plantain',  yams,  and  some 
ve^etrtbh'v.  There  are  some  plantation-*  of  cocod  and 
>iif;ir.  Valiiila  and  intHco  are  s^iafed  to  be  comnion 
HI  the  woodn,  which  cover  the  whole  plain ;  the  wood* 
consist  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  loffwood  is  very 
abundant.  Nearlv  all  the  logwood  consumed  in  Europe 
ind  America  is  brought  from  these  (bretta.  The  un- 
icalthiness  of  this  tract  i*  to  he  attributed  to  the  great 
ibundance  oC  waii  r,  and  the  c;reaf  lieat  in  summer.  It  is  not 
<nown  huw  lar  this  low  country  extends  eastward  ;  but  it 
.a  stated  that  about  30  miles  from  the  l^iguna  de  Terminos 
'he  trtveta  of  8.  Pedro  and  of  Pacaitun  are  united  by  a 
latural  canal  running  nearly  north  and  south,  ard  it  is 
probable  that  this  natural  canal  occurs  where  the  eoimiry 
legins  to  rise  lugherand  is  above  the  reach  of  inundation. 
The  country  on  the  shores  ot'  the  Gulf  of  Hundunut  and 
.iirroundini;  Ambergris  Bay  is  similar  in  its  natural 
oiitures,  its  fertility,  and  productions,  but  it  does  not 
4'pear  to  be  so  generally  subject  to  inundation,  Mid  it  is 
c»s  unhealthy. 

Rtvert.—lne  lower  coarse  of  the  'Teitmaiinta  [Mkxican 
■Jtates,  vol.  XV.,  p.  150]  touches  iiio  u them  boundary  of 
if  uc«t4n.  and  sends  off  one  of  its  arnii>,  the  Rio  Paliiiada. 
srhich  traverses  the  plain,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  100 
Titles  northwards,  falls  into  the  Laguna  de  Terminos. 
This  river  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  deep  enoagh  for 
arge  vessels,  but  at  its  mouth  there  are  cxten>ive  shoals, 
vhich  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  u»e  flat-bottomed  liver 
>arges  or  bungns  of  from  15  to  30  tons.  The  Pacaitun  or 
^tcap  is  also  stated  to  be  raivigable  to  a  considerable 
ixtent,  bnt  H  b  not  navigated,  as  there  appear  to  be  no 
:i:nculturftl  settlements  on  \U  banks.  It  mm  westwards, 
ind  fall.H  into  the  ca-stern  part  of  the  Lneruna  de  Termtnos. 
n>e  Champoton  Hivc-r.  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
s  navigable  15  miles,  and  is  also  navigated  by  river bartres  ' 
s  large  !Ls  those  used  on  the  Rio  Palisada. 

The  Rio  Hondo.  ivIuGh  falls  into  Ambergris  Bay,  and 
rparates  Yucatto  from  the  BfHhth  settlements,  is  stated 
<»  run  150  miles  by  the  river's  course,  and  to  be  navitrable 
V  tt  grtat  dislaace,  but  there  are  no  settlements  on  its 
lanks.  The  Rio  San  .losef.  whicti  also  falls  into  Ambergris 
iay,  is  navisnble  for  small  vessels  to  the  town  of  Bacalar, 
I  oistance  of  10  miln  Ihm  ita  month,  and  for  boata  a  oon* 
iderabie  way  farther  up. 

('lunate. — Our  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  this  country 
s  vrry  scanty.  No  meteorological  observations  have  been 
published.  The  diy  season  lasts  from  October  to  the 
)  ;,;tnning  of  Slby»  but  even  during  this  part  of  the  year 
bowers  are  not  rare.  In  the  wet  season,  from  May  to 
>otober.  the  rains  are  very  frequent  and  often  heavy.  It 
s  stated  that  they  arc  much  lichter  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
v.i  than  in  the  interior  of  the  penin.sula.  Tlie  heat  is  very 
rn-rtt  all  the  year  round;  even  in  January  tfie  ther- 
Dometer  fiRquentl>  rises  to  80".  Xa  winter  the  north  1 


winds  blow  with  great  Ibree,  and  the  shipping  is  obliged 
to  1«ave  the  roadsteads  of  Cam  peachy  and  Sual,  and  to  seek 
the  wide  ac«.  At  Gampeachy  a  regnlar  sneoe«ien  of  sea 

and  land  breeies  is  experienced,  hut  not  in  the  same  parts 
of  the  day  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Tlie  land-breeze  blows 
in  the  moraine  and  the  sea-breeze  in  the  evening,  and  at 
noon  it  is  calm  and  insupportably  sultry.  Dimnsr  the 
rainjr  season  the  places  near  the  sea-coast  are  unhealthy, 
but  in  gnneml  tiio  oountiy  is  more  healthy  than  other 
countries  of  Amerie*  between  the  tropics. 

Prodwitinnt. — Maize,  yams,  and  jtlantains  are  cultivated, 
btit  onlv  for  home  consumption  Nearly  all  the  vegetables 
and  fruit-trees  of  the  West  Indies  are  lound  here,  but  they 
are  cultivated  with  httle  attention.  Sugar  and  cotton  are 
grown.  Hm  eotton  is  of  the  best  quality,  the  diy  soil 
being  very  Ihvourable  to  its  cultivation,  but  hitherto  it  has 
no*  been  grown  to  sueh  an  extent  as  to  yield  an  article  of 
export.  A  kind  of  aloe.  calle<l  henekin,  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  tibres  are  used  in  making 
ropes,  and  constitute  an  article  of  export  under  tha  naiM 
of  Stsal  hemp.   It  goes  to  North  America. 

All  the  doaaestie  animals  of  Bhropeare  bred,  and  eattle 
are  numerous;  ox-hides  are  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export.  There  are  also  wild  cattle,  wliich  are  derived 
from  the  domestic  one^.  Of  the  lartrer  wild  animals  only 
deer  aw  menlionetl,  and  deer—kins  are  exported.  The 
rivers,  especially  the  Rio  PaltHnda,  atmund  in  alligaton 
and  flah.  and  the  adiacent  seas  in  sharks.  BtAh  alligators 
and  shailn  are  nsed  as  food  by  the  lower  classes.  Beet 
are  very  numerous  in  the  bushes  and  woods  of  thenorttieni 
retrioii,  and  l><>1h  \va\  and  honey  are  exported. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  metals  are  found;  the  lime- 
atone  rocks  supply  excellent  building-materials,  and  all 
the  pubHe  bttilmngs  and  larger  privKo  hooaea  an  made 
of  it. 

Population  and  Inhabitant*. — According  to  the  census 
taken  in  175)3,  the  ntunb<'r  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
358.2G1,  but  a!>er  that  lime  a  considerable  increase  took 

f>1ace.  and  in  18(j:)  Humboldt  thought  that  it  could  not  be 
ebs  than  4()5,H(X).  This  number  is  repeated  bv  modem 
writers,  though  probably  the  increase  of  late  has  been 
considerable,  as  this  country  has  not  eKpeiieiu-ed  the 
effects  of  the  civil  >\arv  •Aliich  desolated  the  otlitr  Mexican 
States,  and  has  enjo\ed  ihe  advantages  of  a  free  com- 
merce. Probably  the  population  at  present  does  not  fall 
short  of  600.000. 

The  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  Spaniards 
and  a  nation  of  aborigines  called  the  Mayaa.  The  pro- 
portion between  these  two  races  is  by  some  stated  to  be 
as  I  to  4,  by  ottiers  as  1  to  In  this  estimate  those  of 
mixed  blood  appear  to  be  included  in  the  first  cla.s<«. 
Though  in  their  principal  features  the  Mayas  do  not  differ 
from  Ihe  Indians  of  North  America,  they  are  somewhat 
shorter  and  stouter,  and  their  limbs  are  more  muscular. 
Hie  two  races  inhabiting  Yucat&n  are  less  distinct  in  their 
social  relations  from  one  another  than  in  the  other  conn- 
tries  nvhich  were  once  subject  to  Spain.  Though  tlic 
whites  arc  the  chief  landed  jM^prietoni,  the  majority 
of  the  Mayas  seem  to  be  powessed  of  small  tracts  n 
land,  and  1i&|||e  tracts  are  stilr  without  owners.  This  eir- 
cumstance  brings  the  aborigines  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
lower  classes  of  the  whites,  except  that  the  Mayas  con 
stitute  the  working  class,  either  a^  ac'icultural  labourers, 
menial  bervanth,  or  mechanics.  In  some  parts  however 
the  nature  of  the  country  has  introduced  a  peculiar  kind 
of  servitude,  which  is  not  found  anywhere  else.  Where 
the  sonatos,  or  natural  wells,  are  muMnMs,  and  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  the  aborigines  ire  independent, 
as  it  do«^  not  appear  that  the  white*  have  acquired  any 
exclusive  right  to  these  welts.  But  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  such  wells  are  rare  or  wanting,  men  and 
beasts  would  perish  in  the  dry  season  if  no  care  wwe 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  water.  Hence  the  large  pro- 
prietors have  constructed  on  each  of  their  numerous 
estates  larire  tanks  and  reservoirs  at  great  expense,  as  they 
are  tVequenfly  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep;  and  this 
creates  a  reletion  with  the  Indian  population  which  places 
the  proprietor  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  lord  undec 
the  old  feudal  system.  The  Mayas  ire  obliged  to  attach 
them«'Ives  to  some  estate  whicn  can  supply  their  want  of 
water;  and  in  return  for  thv  privilege  of  usinff  the  lanks, 
they  come  under  certain  obliKations  of  service  to  the  master. 
The  Msjras  attached  to  such  estates  are  of  two  classesk 
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vacant,  or  tenders  of  cattle  and  hones,  who  are  properly 
apricultural  servants,  and  receive  wages  ami  a  weekly 
allowance  of  maize ;  and  iabradoret,  or  labuur«ni,  who  are 
alM  4»lled  lunerot,  from  their  obligation  to  work  for  the 
naiter  without  mr  on  Iuqci»  or  Mooduii  in  eamiiden.- 
tion  of  thdr  vmmg  the  water  of  the  eatate.  Theae  hut 
constitute  the  great  body  of  the  Indiant;  and  they  are 
wbli^ed.  when  they  mairy  and  have  laruuies,  and  of  course 
Use  more  water,  to  clear  a  certain  extent  of  ground  and 
to  plant  it  with  maize  for  the  master.  They  are  also 
oblij^ed  to  work  on  other  days  of  the  week,  twt  flien  they 
leeeiTe  flsed  wices.  These  Indians  are  however  not  to  be 
eompared  with  nie  gIet>B  adscript!  of  Europe,  as  they 
may  leave  their  master  whenever  they  please,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  debt  to  him,  which  however  is  rarely 
the  case.  When  they  owe  a  debt  to  the  proprietor,  the 
new  master  to  whom  they  attach  themselves  must  pay  this 
before  the  tndiuu  are  diaeharRcd  from  their  former 
master.  This  arrangement  secures  to  the  Indians  good 
treatment  from  their  masters,  as  the  lai'ge  landed  proprietors 
are  always  sfnving  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers 
attached  to  their  property.  The  Maya  language  is  the 
OQly  one  which  is  q»ol«n  by  the  IndiMW,  andnlltiie  wlutes 
faftTe  Mouiredit. 

llie  uorienesofiriMntto  had  made  eonriderable  pro- 
gress in  civHization  when  the  Spanianls  amvcd  there  in 
1517.  They  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  lived  in  hou&es  built 
of  stone.  It  cannot  yet  be  determined  if  tlie  ruins  of  those 
extensive  and  sumptuous  buildings,  which  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  several  parts  of  (he  country,  were  enned  by 
the  race  whiob  atiU  iiuinbita  the  coantr^or  by  a  more  w 
(ient  one  which  hai  baeome  extinct.  The  most  remark- 
able and  best  preserved  of  the  ruins  which,  up  to  1842, 
have  been  discovered,  arc  .situated  at  Uxmal,  south-west 
of  .Mciula,  and  about  12  miles  from  tlie  sea,  and  at  Clu- 
chen,  about  12  miles  west  of  Vailadohd.  The  present 
generation  does  not  appear  to  be  inferior  in  civiuzation 
to  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard*. 
They  still  generally  live  in  houses  biuH  of  atone,  and  wear 
a  decent  cotton  dress. 

Muni{factures. — The  cotton-cloth  generally  worn  by  the 
Indians  and  lower  classes  of  whites  was,  till  lately,  only 
made  in  the  AtnuJiee,  but-  recently  a  cotton  nwoufactoiy 
with  steam-engines  has  been  established  at  Valladolid. 
Other  manufactures  do  not  exi.st.  In  some  places  the 
Mayas  make  hats  from  the  leaf  of  a  palm,  which  aic  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbourinsr  countries  from  Campeachy,  and 
in  the  United  Slates  are  known  as  Campeachy  nat^.  'Sack- 
cloth mado  by  the  edontiy-people  is  exported. 

OwnsMftg.— -The  commerce  of  Yucat&n  is  very  limited. 
None  of  its  agricultural  products  yield  articles  of  export, 
except  the  Sisal  liemp.  The  manufactured  articles  are 
Ciujutachy  hat.s  and  sackcloth.  The  most  important 
articles  are  derived  from  the  fort's1■^.  as  logwood,  deer- 
skins, wax,  and  honey.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
English  and  French  manufaottaed  gOOd^  and  apices 
brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

Kducation. — The  Yucatanos  have  shown  some  taste  for 
(iterary  pursuits.  There  are  two  colleges;  i  t  i'  Merida, 
called  Nlinerva  College,  and  another  in  Campeactiy.  The 
latter  has  six  professors,  and  in  1842  there  were  55  students, 
besules  13  more  who  were  on  the  linindation.  There  are 
abo  schools  for  the  lower  eiasws,  but  we  are  not  ae> 
quainted  with  their  condition. 

Pulittcul  Dwutonsand  Totem. — Yucatan  is  divided  into 
five  departments  and  eigbtom  distriets>  and  oontains  236 
townships. 

Meriaa,  the  capital,  is  36  miles  from  its  port  Sianl^  which 
is  to  the  north-weat  of  it.  and  is  the  aeat  of  the  government 
of  the  republic.  It  is  about  25  feet  above  the  sesrlevel,  and 

built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  tow  n,  wliich  was  destroyed 
by  the  S(ianiards.  The  .street-,  are  of  good  width,  and  laid 
out  at  ru;ht  anijles  to  one  another.  The  side-walks  arc 
four  feet  wide,  and  paved  witii  rough  stone.  The  houses 
are  well  built  of  stone,  and  uniform  in  their  appearance. 
The  roofs  are  flat  and  the  exterior  finished  with  stucco. 
The  middle  of  the  streets  is  lowest,  forming  a  passage  to 
carry  off  the  water.  After  heavy  rains  bt](jt  [.>  are 
flooded  to  the  edge  of  tlie  walk^  aud  for  some  huuns  nearly 
impasiiable.  There  are  five  fine  squares,  the  principal  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  vid  surrounded  by  the 
cathedral,  the  bishop'i*  palace,  govemment-houae»  and  the 
dweUinp  of  the  wealthiest  dtuens.    The  cathedral  is  a 


vast  structure,  and  buill  m  the  best  style  of  the  faxteenUk 
'jentury.  There  are  also  thirteen  other  churche.«  wii'  n 
the  city  wtd  the  suburbs,  and  they  are  in  general  well 
tNiih.  None  of  the  other  public  buildings  are  remarkable. 
The  popubtioo  is  stated  to  exceed  aOjOQtt  individuala^  the 
majority  of  whom  are  In^a»  and  half^Moeds.  flfeal  hat 

nbon'i.  1000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Intfians-  from  this  poit 
are  exported  licinp,  i>at;licloUt,  ux-ludtij,  dttr-akina,  aod 
wax. 

Valladolid  is  a  considerable  town  m  the  interior,  with 
more  than  15,000  inhabitanlt.  In  the  district  north  of  th^ 
place  the  best  cotton  is  frswn.  and  lately  vl834 1  a  cotton 
manulhetttrc  his  been  MmbKalwd.  It  lis  a  verv  besnti- 
ful  cathedral.  Hm  dilute  ia  oanadered  the  healthiest  in 
Yucatan. 

Campeachy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  entirely  built  of  a 
calcareous  stone,  and  stands  upon  a  foundation  of  the 
same  nibctance.  which  contains  subterraneous  caverns  o( 
great  extent,  which  have  evidently  been  made  by  the  band 
of  man.  Probably  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  build- 
ing materials  which  have  been  got  from  the  no.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregulas,  and  have  not  the  cleaa 
appeannoe  of  thoee  of  Merida.  Most  of  the  private 
houses  have  one  sb»y.  The  public  buildinga  m  the 
square  have  two  stories,  end  are  tsstefoUy  omamentwl  aad 
painted.  There  nro  five  churches  and  five  convcn's. 
Campeachy  cxpoita  large  quantities  of  logwood,  wax,  and 
honey,  and  a  number  of  vessels  are  built  here,  measuring 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  keel.  A  handsome  playhouse  h<u 
lately  been  erected. 

In  the  interior  an  several  other  towns,  eontaining  from 
90QO  to  10,000  inhabitantB,  amonir  i^eh  are  fiamal, 
Sitax,  and  Zitiackchen.  The  last-mentioned  place  i^  en 
the  road  leadinj  from  Campeachy  to  Merida.  Lagutt  i. 
built  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Carmen,  is  a  thrivii^g 
place,  from  w  hich  lar^e  quantities  of  logwood  and  timber 
arc  exported.  Tlie  logwood  is  mostly  brought  from  Pali- 
sada,  a  small  thriving  place  situated  on  the  banka  of  the 
Rio  Palisada,  an  arm  orUie  Usomaanta  river. 

Where  the  boundary-line.s  of  Yr  cril'i  i  Guatemala.,  and 
the  Biitisli  colony  of  ii&\ize  are  i»up]M)sed  to  meet,  there  is 
a  large  tract,  probably  exceeding  30,UOO  square  miles  ia 
extent,  which  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  however  cef- 
tain  tint  it  is  inhdiited,  and,  according  to  some  reports, 
it  is  populotrs.  The  inhabitants  arc  known  by  the  name  of 
Lacandones.  and  arc  stated  to  avoid  all  intercourse  witi 
their  neitrhboui^.  except  that  sometimes  they  bnng  to  the 
neighbouring  settlement  tobacco,  which  is  of  the  tirst 
qudity,  and  is  grown  by  them  to  a  ^eat  extent.  Some 
persons  assert  that  they  have  seen  in  thb  country,  bst 
from  a  great  (Bstanoe,  a  very  large  and  well'bvnlt  tows, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some  travellers  that  when  thi>  coun- 
try shall  be  Known,  we  shall  ascertain  by  what  nation  tt« 
immense  buildings  have  been  erected  whicli  occur  in  Yu- 
catan, and  the  ruins  of  which  have  lately  excited  so  mueb 
surprise. 

History.— The  Spanish  historians  mention,  that  aboi^  a 
hundred  years  before  their  arrival,  about  1420,  a  polituil 
revolution  had  taken  place  ia  Yucatan,  in  which  tiie  larre 
town  of  Mayapan  wa-s  destroyed.  One  of  the  acton»  il 
this  revolution  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  proTlncc  id 
Chi-cheiMtsi^  a  name  which  is  still  applied  to  one  of  flie 
most  interestioff  and  extensive  groups  of  ruins.  Yocitsa 
wa.s  discoveretTin  1517,  by  Hernandez  Cordov.i,  who  h«J 
been  sent  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  for  the  per- 
pose  of  making  discoveries.  He  sailed  from  Cape  Catoch* 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lacuna  de  Terminos,  and  lantitd 
twice :  he  found  the  inhabitants  civilized,  but  warlike.  Is 
the  following  year  Juan  de  Gryalva.  following  lua  titoes^ 
arrived  at  tnie  iaiand  of  Cbmmel,  whence  he  sailed  romd 
the  penin.suta  and  along  the  eastern  cr.^M  of  Mcxic.  u 
far  north  ;is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paiuico.  He  gdm  ci- 
perienced  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  W'beS 
Cortes  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the  dominion  of  SjpMain,  be 
sent,  1522,  Bernal  Diaz  to  conquer  Yucstin,  which  b( 
also  accomplished,  though  not  without  an  obatinate  re^t- 
ance.  Yucatan  remained  under  the  sway  of  Spta 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Mexican  States  acquired  Th»r 
independence.  Nor  did  it  experience  the  evils  of  o 
internal  war  during  the  protracted  stnitrgle  between  ti» 
mother-oountiy  and  the  colonies  (from  1810  to  1820),  bcia{ 
situated  cot  of  the  way  of  warfare.  It  always  adhiavd  t> 
tiie  govemment  cstnbfiahed  in  M/txM,  tnd  fanned,  afor 
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indepAodtiKM  had  been  obtained,  one  of  the  itftteft  of  the 
MencMi  Pedmtion.  To  1895  the  federal  Kovenment  in 

Mexico  v-as  chans^  into  a  central  government.  This 
crtiiti J  iiijcli  tliafontent  in  those  {>t;isons  who  had  .some 
expectation  of  j;ovenuntc  the  states  of  which  thi  y  were 
citizena,  and  they  constituted  a  party  called  the  Pederaiuitfl. 
For  MOM  time  they  tried  only  to  influence  the  choice  of 
the  ttpMaentativet  to  CongrcH.  tmt  not  euooeedirup,  they 
htgm  to  atntate.  and  ther  saceeeded  in  Yacat&n.  in  1830 
one  Sa:it;iiL'<  I;n  m,  a  militia  captain,  set  up  the  standard 
of  revoii  m  Ti/.imn,  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan, 
and  proclaimed  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824:  he  at- 
tacked the  town  of  £apita,butdid  not  take  it^nnd  hewaagoon 
aAerwarda  driven  from  Tizimtn.   But  he  ^uuil  ^e-occupied 
the  place,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  Maya  Indians  by 
offenns;  them  a  discharge  for  the  future  from  the  contri- 
butions which  they  had  to  pay.    The  Indians  probably 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  fatl  that  in.  the  neigh- 
!  'tiring  republic  of  Central  America  the  aborigines,  under 
the  conduct  of  an  Indian^  Carrera*  bad  begun  a  auccewful 
war  a^nst       pmident  of  the  reirabHc,  Moraian,  and 
they  ft  ;  l;ed  to  the  standard  of  Iman,  and  made  him 
their   gtUDiil.      The    government    troops   sent  against 
mm  were  at  first  successful,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
184U  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  important  city  ot  Valla- 
dolid.  After  this  event  Merida  and  the  other  towns  sub- 
mitted, and  declared  in  fiivonr  of  the  constitution  at 
1824.    Nottdng  was  left  but  (^mpeaehy,  the  bead- 
(liiarter*  of  the  Mexican  general  Rivas,  with  a  garrison  of 
:i.bout  lUOO  men.  Tiiis  place  wa.->  besieged,  and  surrendered 
ia  the  month  of  June,  1840.  In  1841  the  legislature  decliired 
the  iode^ndence  of  Yucatan  on  Mexico,  and  made  a 
new  constitution,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
former  one.   Tlie  legislature  consists  of  two  bouses,  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  and      the  head 
of  the  executive  is  a  governor.     It  is  very  probable 
that  Yucatita  will  maintain  its  independence.    For  the 
country  which  lies  between  it  and  the  other  states  of  the 
Mexican  confederation  is  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  a  watery 
waste,  very  thinly  inhabited  and  extremely  unhealthy  all 
tlie  vear  round.   The  attempt  to  cross  this  plain  with  an 
iiimy  would  probably  be  Ibllowed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  army  by  diseii^^e. '  To  invade  the  country  by  sea  would 
require  a  much  larger  navy  tlian  the  Mexican  republic  has 
at  its  dispoaal.   It  is  however  to  be  ft^ared  timt  the  In- 
dtant,  wbo  oonpoae  four-fifths  of  the  popuiation,  and  by 
whose  assistance  the  revolution  has  been  effb«ted,  ■will 
turn  their  armsagain^  the  whites,  though  the  latter  for  the 
)>re.-<ent  have  avuided  i»uch  an  event  by  readiiy  acceding 
to  the  revolution. 

(Humboldt's  iStsai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Eapagne ;  Juarrus,  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  Allen's  >  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  Qoast  of  Central 
America,'  in  the  London  Gengmphicul  Journal,  vol.  xi. ; 
Stephen*,  lucidt^nix  <>/  Tiareh  in  ('nttral  Aincncn, 
CAiatMM,  and  }'u£aid>t.  New  York,  1K41  ;  and  Norman's 
Rwnblet  in  Yucatdn,  New  Y  ork,  1S4.J.) 

YUCCA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  section  As- 
paragea,  of  the  natttraforder  Lilia^ae.  This  name  u  that 
Ifiven  t(i  till-  plants  of  this  genus  by  the  inhabitanf.s  of 
America,  was  first  pulolislied  by  Gerarde.    It  was 

adopted  1  V  1  ;:iii.ius,  although  in  opposition  to  his  rule 
that  the  !»cientilic  names  ot  genera  should  in  no  case  be 
the  same  as  the  barbarous.  The  ^cies  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  this  nnua  are  handsome  endogenous  plants,  more 
or  less  caulescent,  with  nnmeroua  long,  simple,  rigid  or 
coriaceous,  pungent  leaves,  and  copious  white  panicied 
flowers,  which  ere  extremely  elegant,  but  entirely  deslitute 
of  odour.  The  tbllowing  essential  chara.i:ter  of  the  genus 
is  given  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith:— corolla  inferior,  bell-shaped, 
ita  aegnents  without  nectaries;  stamen:,  club-shaped; 
style  none  ;«beri)rhengoinl,  of  six  cells  i  seedanuBMuous, 
flaL 

y.  glonum.  Common  Adam's-Needle,  is  a  caulescent 
plaiit,  with  lanceuiate,  str&igii^  furrowed  leaver,  their 
edges  smooth  and  entire.  This  handsome  plant  is  a  native 
of  Peru  and  North  America.  It  nowa  on  the  shores  of 
GnroUna,  where  It  blonoms  in  Jwy  and  Angust,  its  pa- 
nicle  ot  r1r::nr,t  fltrvi-rs  attaining  a  height  of  10  or  12 
feet.  ir»  U.itL-^ii  gardens  the  stem  of  this  plant  does  not 
attain  a  height  of  more  tlirm  t  .vo  or  three  feet.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  drooping,  and  not  much  inferior  in 
■iM  rad  b«ml7  to  those  or  tiio  white  wateit>%;  hut 


they  are  more  omuaMOlouMK^  and  are  tiqgyd  at  the  base 
anu  points  with  crittHlfL 

Y.  alijifolia.  Aloe-leaved  Adam's-Needle,  has  linear-lan- 
ceolate, even,  !>traight  leaves,  with  the  edges  bordered  by 
fine  callous  notches.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  and 
South  America.  It  was  introduced  into  English  and 
Dutch  gardens  a  centuiy  sine^  where  it  m  treated  as  a 
greenbmisa  plant.  Ita  wma  aie  atiau^  and  nammr 
and  afiflkr  than  tiiose  of  tiie  b»t.  The  panicle  is  also 
more  dense  and  cylindrical.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
externally  tinged  vMth  purple.  It  very  seldom  flowers  in 
this  country;  and  w hen  this  event  takes  place,  the  plant 
•become.s  branched,  and  no  more  flowers  are  produced. 

}'.  draconvi,  Drooping-leaved  AdamVNeeole:  the  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  even,  reflexed,  crenate ;  the  segments  of 
the  corolla  spreading,  somewhat  recurved.  This  plant  is 
said  Iiy  Mr.  Alton  to  be  a  native  of  South  OarGliuiL,  wliere 
It  flowers  ill  October  and  November.  The  leaves  are 
longer  than  in  the  last  species,  and  are  an  inch  broad  and 
above  two  feet  long.  Clusitu  says  that  the  Indians  use 
the  fibres  of  these  jeaves  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fine 
kind  of  thread.  Coidiige  wa.s  also  made  of  them  fOT tjriog  > 
tlic  lafters  of  their  huts  together. 

Y.  ji/iiiri/'utosay  Thi^eady  Adam's-Needle :  sfemless,  with 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  coarsely  filamentous  at  the  edges. 
It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  will  grow  in  the  open  air 
in  this  eountr)',  and  bloaaoms  In  the  autumn.  Its  flowers 
are  panicied  and  pendulous,  and  of  a  cream  colour.  The 
leaves  have  their  edges  beset  u  ith  long  recurs ed  threads. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  they  may  be  ail  pro- 

fiagated  by  ottiets  or  suckers,  which  should  be  removed 
rOm  tfaiH  pannt  plant  at  any  time  during  the  spring  and 
summer  season.  They  shoulo  be  laid  aside  in  a  dry  place, 
for  the  wound  caused  by  their  separation  to  be  healed ; 
and  when  this  ia  effected,  they  should  be  jilaiited  out  sepa- 
rately in  pots  of  light  saady  coutpust.  and  placed  in  a  shady 
situation  till  they  have  rooted.  When  propagated  by 
seeds,  those  from  abroad  should  alone  be  employed.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  pots  of  light  earth,  whidi 
should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  when  the  plants  soon  come 
up.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
should  be  placed  out  in  j)ots  of  light  sandy  mould,  and 
«till  kept  m  the  hut-bed,  but  hardening  them  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  from  June 
to  October,  when  they  shoula  be  placed  in  the  house  for 
flie  winter.  -  They  should  occasionally  have  modemte 
waterings. 

(Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Kees's  Cyciopeedia ;  Burnett's  Out- 
lui''s  of  Botany.) 
YUNX.  [Wrynkck.] 

WERDU'N,  a  town  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  Switzer- 
land, situated  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Nenf<  hHtel,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Yver- 
(iun.  V, 111  .  '  the  river  Orbe,  called  also  Thieie,  enters 
the  lake.  Vverdun  is  one  of  the  principal  fovviiii  of  the 
Canton  de  Yaud,  and  is  the  head  of  a  ili^trict  containing 
tbir^-eight  iommunesand  about  12,400  inh^itants.  The 
town  of  Yvenbin  had,  in  1837, 3480  inhabitants,  ineludinf 
its  '  banliene,'  .ir  communal  territory.  The  town  is  weU 
built,  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  .and  there  are  some 
very  fine  promenades  on  the  Imnks  of  the  lake.  Many 
families  in  easy  circumstances  reside  at  Vverdun,  and  the 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  agrioul* 
tunl  produce.  Fain  are  held  at  vahoua  times  of  the  jmr. 
A  steam-boat  plies  between  Yverdun,  Netifehttd.  and 
Rienne.  Yverthin  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  in  the  early 
})ar1  of  the  present  century  in  conseouence  of  the  institu- 
tion for  education,  directed  by  Pe.stalozri,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  castle  of  Yverdun  in  1805.  (School,  p.  38.1 
Afler  removing  to  Buchsee,  Pestaloai  l>ecame  connected 
with  Fellenberg.  whose  attention  was  also  turned  to  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  [Hofwyl.]  In  ISOS  Pes- 
talozzi  removed  his  esiabli.>»hment  to  Yverdun,  the  town 

Kving  him  the  U!>e  ut  ila  old  castle,  uhere  he  developed 
8  peculiar  system  of  elementary  education,  which  nas 
l>een  the  subject  Qf  much  inquiry  and  much  discussion. 
For  information  concerning  Festfuozzi's  system,  or  *  me- 
thwl,'  as  he  calle*l  it,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
various  works  written  on  the  subject :  among  others,  to 
the  '  Expose  de  la  .M<Mhode  flementaire  de  H.  Pestalozzi. 
suivi  d'une  notice  sur  les  travaux  de  cet  hommc  c<^l<^bre, 
m  imtitut,  «t  sea  principaux  eoUabotateun,'  par  D.  A. 
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(Shftvanne?.  Mtmbrc  dii  Grand  Conseil  du  Canton  dc  Vaiid,  ' 
Vevcy,  ItMj').    Julun.  the  editor  of  the  •  Revue  Kncyclo- 
p^ique,*  published  at  Fans  a  work  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titled ♦  Enprit  de  la  MeUiode  d'Education  de  Pcslalozzi.' 
The  estabhshment  at  Yverdim  flonnshed  more  than  twenty 
years.    A  traveller  who  visited  it  in  1822  gave  an  account 
of  it  in  the  '  Anloloi^ia '  of  Florence,  for  December.  1824. 
At  that  lime  there  were  ab  ml  thirty-MX  boys,  and  as  many 
girU,  boarders  in  the  institution.    Some  years  alter,  in 
consequence  of  Pestaloni's  death,  the  cstahlishmcnt  at 
the  castle  was  broken  up ;  but  Niedercr,  one  ot  I^'Rtalozzi's 
disciplea,  set  up  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies;  and  ' 
two  other  of  his  brother  teachers,  named  Rank  and  Kreis,  * 
estal  lishc  d  a  school  for  boy*,  in  which  they  followed  Pes- 
talozzi's  method.    Protessor  Nacf  is  at  the  head  of  the  | 
asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  supoorted  by  the  | 
government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.   Yveraun  has  also  a  ; 
college,  free  elementary  schools,  a  middle  school,  an  i 
infant-school,  several  schools  of  industry,  a  library,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  savinj^'-bank.  ■ 

Yverdun  was  a  Roman  military  siation,  and  was  called 
Ebrodiuuim.  Roman  antiquitic-.  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  four 
head  towns  of  the  barony  of  Vaud,  subicct  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  The  castle  of  Yverdun.  with  its  four  towers, 
was  built  A.o.ll35,by  Conrad  of  Zahringen.  The  mineral- 
baths  at  Yverdun,  which  have  been  latelv  restored,  were 
known  and  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

\Leresche.  Dict.Giographique  Siahttique  de  la  Sui$se.) 

YVERDUN,  LAKE.  j[NKurcHATKL.] 

YVE'lUT,  a  town  in  Frnnoe,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inlfrieure,  211  or  21  miles 
north-west  from  Rouen,  and  m  miles  noilh-wcst  from  Paris 
by  Rouen,  on  the  road  to  Le  Hivrc. 

Yvetot  was  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  the  possessors  of 
which  in  the  middle  ages  had  the  title  of  king ;  and  some 
have  affirmed  that  they  were  in  their  own  little  territory 
really  independent  sovereigns.  Their  possession  of  the 
kingly  title  is  unquestionable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lordsnip  were,  even  down  to  the  French  revolution,  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  The  town  contains  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  houses  are  old,  and  chiefly  surrounded  by 
gardens :  there  is  a  handsiomc  public  walk  called  l  Etoile. 
The  supply  of  water  is  defieient. 

The  population  in  lK2ti  was  0SI53  for  the  commune ;  in 
1831,7737  for  the  town,  or  9021  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1830,  1)213  for  the  commune.  The  townsmen  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yam,  calico, 
dimity,  bed-ticking,  cotton-velvet,  and  other  cotton  goods, 
linens,  Hannel,  hats,  s|  inning-wheels,  and  machinery  for 
weaving;  the  manufaeturc  of  hosiery  has  somewhat  de- 
clined. There  are  four  yearly  fairs,  and  tnule  is  carried 
on  in  corn  and  slieep.  There  are  a  tribunal  of  commerce 
and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  some  fiscal  government 
offices,  an  hospital,  and  a  prison. 

The  arrondissemeiit  of  \  vetot  has  an  area  of  4^  square 
miles:  the  population  in  1831  was  i:W,42a ;  in  18;J6, 
142.<j80.  It  is  subdivided  into  ten  canton.**  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 


^ Dictinnnairf  Gffyfi'raphiqtte  ITm'r^itet ;  Malte  BruB, 
Gii)graj>hu'  Univerapllr  ;  Dupin,  F'trre*  Product tvet, 
dr  li  France  ;  Reichard,  Road-Book  of  Pivnee  ;  D«wson 
Turner,  Tour  in  Normnndy.) 

WICA,  rVICA,  IBICA,  IBIZA,  the  name  of  the  mo?l 
westerly  of  the  Balearic  Islands.    It  lies  between  2i!  ^ 
and  30!  8!  N.  lat.,  and  between  T  2?  and  1»  38^  E.  long. 
It  is  abonf  5Q  miles  north-east  by  ea.st  of  Cape  Denia,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Spanish  mainland,  and  about  4^ 
south-west  of  the  nearest  point  of  Mallorca.    It  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  having  its  ^onge^ 
aide  in  the  direction  from  south-west  to  north-esst.  The 
coa.st-liiie  is  indented  with  numerous  ninall  bays,  and  two 
of  considerable  size — that  of  8.  Antonio  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  island,  and  that  of  Yvica  on  the  east  side,  near  its 
south-eastern  angle.   The  general  character  of  the  island 
is  mountainous,  intersected  by  numerous  small  valleys. 
The  hills  are  well  wooded  with  pines,  fin,  and  junipers. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat, 
flax,  and  hemp,  the  olive,  the  vine,  ana  many  kinds  of 
fruits,  especially  fiE>  and  almonds.    The  number  of  eattic 
in  the  island  is  ineonsiilerable.    The  coasts  nboiind  with 
fish.    It  is  said  that  there  are  no  vcnomou-s  reptiles  on  the 
island.   There  are  a  great  number  of  salt-pans  along  the 
coasts.   The  climate  is  pleasant  and  salubrious ;  mild  id 
winter,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breeze.    The  inhabitants  are  in  general  of  the  middle 
stature,  and  of  a  brown  complexion.   They  are  brave,  de- 
ficient in  habits  of  steady  industry,  but  make  good  lishcrk 
and  seamen.   Their  dialect,  like  that  of  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia, is  a  corruption  of  the  antient  Limosin,  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  words  of  foreign  origin.    They  are 
extremely  tenacious  of  old  customs,  and  live  for  the  most 
part  in  isolated  hubitnfions,  not  in  towns  or  ▼illages. 
The  only  exports  of  the  island  are  salt  and  timber.  The 
island  forms  part  of  the  modem  province  of  Baleares.  It 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  which  the  natives  call  Cuar- 
tones.  Llano  de  la  Villa.  Santa  Eulalia,  Balanzat,  Pormany, 
and  El  Cuarto  dc  Salinas.    Each  district  has  a  bailiff 
(bayle)and  asMstant  (teniente  de  bayle\  who  exercise  txith 
the  executive  and  judicial  authority.   They  are  aj-pi  int«i 
every  three  years  by  the  Real  Audiencia.    An  appeal  liei 
iVom  their  decisions  to  a  judee  (juez  letrado).  appointed 
1     'le  king,  who  resides  in  the  chief  town  of  the  isJani. 
V..La,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  in  38"  531  N.  lat.  and 
(by  observation;  5"  12!  111!!  east  of  Madnd.    It  is  situated 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.   The  harbour  is  large,  affori* 
good  anchorage  on  a  clay  bottom,  and  is  secure  in  s  i 
winds,  for.  although  open  to  the  south  and  90uth-ea-<«t,  tbf 
island  of  Furmentera  is  sufficiently  near  to  form  a  shelt<?. 
MiRano  (in  1826)  estimated  the  population  of  the  island  a*. 

souls ;  ot  the  capital,  at  5720.  Yvica  is  one  of  th* 
fwo  islands  which  Strabo  '  167.  fd.  Caaauh.t  calls  the  IV 
tyuse,  or  Pine  Islands.  The  (treek  and  Roman  name  d 
Yvica  was  Ebosus.  (Pliny,  iii.,  c.  ft,  and  Harduin's  not«r.: 
(Mitiano,  Dircionono  Geografirn-EntudtsttcD  dr.  Etj  a»a : 
Mapa  de  Enjxina  y  Portugal,  por  D.  Tomas  Lopes,  Madrid, 
1836  ;  Dicthrmaire  Gtogrnphrqu'  I  nivtrtei ;  Arro« 
smith's  Map  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  1842.) 
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z. 


Z,  tike  Y,  vftkH  oniy  tound  in  the  Koman  alphabet 
[XI.  from  which  it  hiu  been  tiaru^ferred  to  the  alphabets 
«r  Waitcni  SuroM.  In  the  Qnak  Mri«a  of  letters  it  oc- 
evpiad  the  eevenith  plioe.  the  dzth  beinir  the  property  of 

the  siibsequenfly  disused  Vau  or  P.    Two  questions  then 
anse  which  deserve  an  answer:  how  was  it  that  Itie 
Roman*  Rave  thia  letter  a  place  so  different  from  that  uc- 
cupi«d  by  the  Greek  letter  r  and  secondly,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  Latin  letter  (»  oei  npyinf  the  place  which 
ibouM  hM*  been  given  to  Z?   We  would  firat  obaenre 
ttiat  die  Oreeka  were  stirrounded  on  the  north  by  Slavonic 
mees,     ith  whom  an  abumlK:!!  i-  di"  -ibilants  has  alway> 
been  in  lavour,  bo  that  tl»e  early  posifiun  in  the  aiphab«l 
of  Z  need  surprise  no  one.   In  the  second  place,  we 
•trooKly  suspect  that  the  ^nuine  aound  9i  the  Greek  Z 
in  early  tjmee  was  not,  as  n  soiiietiiiies  ilMled,  tha*  of  td 
OT  d»,  for  then  it  would  have  been  a  superfluous  letter, 
and  would  scarcely  have  appeared  so  early  in  the  alphabet. 
We  would  rather  believe  that  the  sound  waa  similar  to  that 
of  the  En^li!>h  j.  in  which  case  the  estahlished  interchang:e 
of  I  and  li  before  vowels  would  be  exnlaintd.   For  in- 
stance, the  form  8i»c  in  that  ease  woula  not  suipriM  ua 
alongtede  of  either       or  Jupiter,  Jwit,  &e.,  or  of  the 
Italian  Giovf.    [D  ;  J  ]    Next  lookiiitr  to  the  Roman  al- 
phabet we  are  dis])o>e(l  to  contend  that  the  eharacter  G 
WHS  originally  employed  witJi  the  same  power.    At  any 
rate  tt  wa^i  not  the  equivalent  of  the  (ireek  r,  tor  the  tiiird 
letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  C,  as  it  derived  iti  tana 
from  the  Gfeek  r.  merely  ebansiiur  tie  angle  into  a  curve 
{a  ehanire  ttot  unknown  to  the  Creeks  themselves,  see 
the  1  \!  ' I  -  i  f  'he  old  Creek  character  under  Alphabet., 
so  lis  jiuwer  was  pr«ci»eiy  the  »ame,  a  tact  lor  which  we 
have  abundant  testimony  amonp  the  Romans  themselves. 
[C]   Ausonius,  for  instance,  says,  *Mua  vice  Gammae 
nincta  est.*   But  if  G  originally  represented  a  sound  dif> 
ftrNkt  from  the  thick  ^ttural  r,  what  sound  is  more 
likely  to  have  belonged  to  it  than  that  of  our  English  j. 
when  we  know  that  the  sound  is  still  eunmt  in  Italy, 
alUioush  tticy  want  a  single  character  to  represent  it,  and, 
secondly,  when  it  in  an  undoubted  faet  that  the tWO  sounds 
are  veiy  apt  to  be  interchanged.  In  our  oim  toi^e  the 
▼eiy  Imer  in  question  performe  the  two  otteee  we  are 
speaking  of,  in  gender  and  get,  even  before  the  sauif 
vowel:  and  we  once  met  with  a  ctiild  already  ten  year-! 
ol"  age,  whose  ear  auii  tonpue  could  make  no  distinction 
between  gome  and  juice.    In  point  of  fact,  tite  thiec 
sounds  of  di  before  a  vowel,  of  an  English  j,  and  of  our 
initial  y,  are  ekxely  related.  Those  who  reM  the  b«Ueds 
in  Per^s  •Reliqoee'  will  <nd  manj  words  where  n  x  is 
used  with  the  power  of  a  y,  a-s  is  still  the  case  in  the 
Scotch  names  Dals^l.  Markftizir,  ami  the  Scx)tch  word 
cof/^rcailzif.  lor  the  Enplis^h  pronunoiati{)n  of  these  words 
is  incorrect  in  giving  to  them  the  aound  of  our  English  s. 
Nav  in  words  where  an  n  precedes  sr,  the  sound  ng 
is  neard:  thus  Menziet  is  pronounced  Ming-ea.  But 
if  the  Latin  G  and  the  Greek  Z  bad  originally  the  same 
power,  a*  well  as  the  same  place  in  the  alphabetu-al  series. 
It  bc-comes  difficult  to  believe  that  the  G  alone  of  aJi  the 
Latin  letters  did  not  derive  ila/iMm  too  from  the  Greek 
^vmbol.   Nor  is  the  diange  so  ndeiiit  aa  would  at  firat 
appear.  If  the  Greek  %  be  written  with  its  obUoae  ahaft 
from  north-west  to  south-east  instead  of  frura  north-east  to 
si_>uth-west  (a  supposition  having-  little  difficulty  in  it,  if 
letters  were  oripnaliy  pictorial  ',  Kiev,  ilie  ordinary  chance 
from  an  angle  to  a  curve  would  bring  us  to  HMmetlung 
very  near  the  tx«t  Roman  Oi  which  at  times  was  not  iu>- 
like  the  Arabic  noneral  2,  supposing  it  to  look  the  other 
way.    [Alphabbt,  p,        pi.  iv.,  eol.  6.]   The  permuta- 
tmna  to  which  Z  is  liaMi-  h;t>*    ^  a-tly  been  spoken  of 
alx)ve,  and  all  ol  them  atait-ipakid  ui  the  other  letters. 
[D;  G;  I;  .1;  S;  T;  Y.] 

ZAANDAM  (Irequently,  but  improperly,  called  SAAR- 
DAM),  a  town  in  the  province  ol  North  Holland,  in  the 
kingdotn  of  the  Nci  her  lands,  ia  situated  in  52*  26'  N.  lat 
and  4*  tW  E.  lontf  ,  on  the  riter  Zaaa,  not  far  from  its 
junction  wiiii  t:  i  \' .  Il  consists,  properly  spi  nkii  p:,  1 1 
two  greet  viiiages,  called  i£ast  and  Wcat  Zaaodam,  oen- 


tainmg  together  nearly  12.000  inhabitants,  ali  Protestanik, 
Lutherans,  and  Baptists,  anumg  whom  urt-  many  vety  rich 
merchanta.  The  town  hii  «  v«iy  eonaiderabia  tiade  in 
timber,  traiii«oiI,  and  1«r.  Tbey  have  eitfensive  manufke- 

tures  of  cordage,  snufi^  tobaoco,  starch,  and  paper.  At 
on«>  time,  in  the  flourishini;  days  of  Holland.  Za;induiu  was 
accounted  one  ol"  the  greatest  luaga/ines  ol  mercau'ile 
nnval  stores  in  the  world.  The  most  important  branch  of 
its  industry  was  ship-huilding;  thU  however  declined  ver)- 
eonsiderably :  in  1780  the  town  poaseteed  90  large  mer> 
chantmen,  and  SO  vessels  employed  in  the  Greenland 
whale  fishery;  in  l8(i2,  only  2  merchantmen  and  12 
whiilers.  Since  the  genera]  ptiauti,  it  hiui  gradually  re- 
vived, but  no  large  »hi|)8  are  now  built  there. 

'ilie  appeacaooeof  the  town,a8jrou  approach  it  by  land, 
especially  ftom  Bewcrwyek*  ie  eitreniely  aingular.  It 
seems  to  consist  of  a  line  of  windmills,  some  of  them  of 
gij;antic  .lUe,  witti  houses  attached  to  them,  extending 
iiiong  the  banks  of  the  Zaan  to  the  neigtibouring  villages, 
and  forming  a  street  nearly  five  miles  iti  length.  Tra- 
vellers differ  about  the  number  of  these  milis:  Murray** 
'Handbook' makes  them  only  400;  but  Stein  and  Canna- 
bieh  mjr  TOO  and  1000  (6t<4n  aays  there  were  formerly 

2300);  and  *he  mill:,  nre  not  all  I'or  i,'rinJin<:  corn,  h;' 
there  are  Oil,  jjapci,  ami  lullinti;  mills,  some  for  {jruiding 
colours,  orthe  volcanic  material  brought  ir<>m Andemach  on 
the  Riime,  which,  being  pound  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
lime  and  mod« supplies  the  valuable  ctiment  called  t«n««» 
used  in  the  construction  oi°  docks,  dykes,  and  sluices. 

It  is  not  however  to  see  mills,  or  to  admire  the  ennoualy 
painted  wooden  ilou.•^cs,  most  ofwhicli,  with  their  gardens, 
are  surrounded  witii  »t;ctiaiis  uf  caiiaLs,  aiid  luuk  like  Mi 
inui  y  intle  itilandi,  that  most  travelleiv  visit  Zaandam; 
their  objeet  is  to  view  the  hut  where  Peter  the  Great  of 
Rnasia,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Michaeloii',  dwelt  while 
working  as  a  shipwright  in  the  dockyard.  It  is  a  small 
cottage  made  of  rough  planks,  consisting  of  two  rminu, 
one  above  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  names,  among  which  i*  tiud  of  tiie  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  visited  it  in  1814^  nod  caused  a  marble 
tnbkt  to  be  put  npi  with  the  inscription— *Petro  Prime 
AJeanader  Ptunoa/  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  pre> 
sented  the  hut  to  the  Princess  uf  Orang^e,  now  the  Queen 
id  the  Netherlands,  sister  of  the  Etuperor  Alexander,  who 
lias  had  a  sort  «f  «M0  built  OTOf  it  tO  pMMTTe  SO  memo- 
rable a  relic. 

(Hassel,  Handtmck  {Jk$  NetherUmdg) ;  Murray, 
Handbook.  Nert/um  Oerewiqr;  A  Jmmtf  m  North 
Holland,  tranrfated  from  the  Frawfa.} 

ZAB.  river.  rPKHii.\.] 
ZAHATZ.  CSkaviA.] 

ZACHARIAE,  JUST  FRIEDRICH  WILHEL^r.  a 
German  poet,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  May,  1726,  at  Fran- 
kenhauaen  in  Thuringia,  where  his  father  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Schwarzburg.  Alter  tlie 
completion  of  his  preparatory  education,  he  went,  in  1743, 
to  1!,L  uruversity  of  I^ipzig,  professedly  to  study  the  law  ; 
but  lie  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  belles-ietties, 
an  inclination  which  had  been  cherished  by  his  father,  who 
had  himeelf  seme  name  as  a  poet  in  hts  native  place. 
Zachame*!!  first  sAtempt  at  poetical  composition  created 
t-onsidei-able  sensation  at  Leipjiir,  and  attracted  tlte  atten- 
tion of  Gottsched.  then  the  cjitical  oiucle  iu  matters  of 
taste  in  Northern  Germany,  who  induced  the  young  poet, 
in  1744,  to  publish  his  comic  enic  '  Der  Reaommist  *  i  the 
brawler)  in  the  '  Ik  lu-stujungen  oeaWitxes  und  Verstandes, 
a  periodieal  edittd  by  GiUtsolMd  himself.  This  poem  was 
the  tint  of  its  kind  m  German  literature.  The  author  had 
taken  Pope's  'Rape  of  the  I-ock *  for  his  model,  but  hi.; 
imitation  was  iiyl  a  very  siicciisslul  one.  Zachariae,  like 
ali  young  oiea  who  bad  power  and  originality,  soon  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  pedantic  ivxauny  of  Gottsched, 
and  in  1744  he  joined  Otemktym  young  men  then  as- 
sembled at  Leipzig,  who  prsptrad  *  better  taste  in  German 
literature  by  insistinf  upon  the  necoMil^  of  studying  the 
I  nt  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  early  Get  ir.an  poets,  and 
^jpecially  the  iiteraUire  of  Engiand.   The  great  succes* 
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whtdi  the  'Renonnnlflt*  hud  met  with  indueed  Zichiriae 

mccea^vely  to  publish  a  series  of  comic  I'pics,  amonE: 
which  we  may  mention  'Phaeioa,'  'Das  Schnupfluch, 
•Munier  in  der  Holle,"  the  last  two  of  which  are  the  best 
unons  them.    In  1747  be  went  to  Guttingen,  where  he 
fonned  connections  with  vnen  of  congenial  minds.  In  the 


followiog  year  he  «»  aawNiiled  teaeher  «t  th«  gymnaaum 

(Oir(riiiniiii)of  Bramwiek,  and  the  beneficial  inflnenee  he 

exercised  there  on  the  development  of  the  talents  and  taste  of 
his  pupils  indLiced  the  duke  oi  Brunswick,  in  17til,  lu  appoint 
him  profe^Hor  of  poetry  at  the  Carolinum.  In  addition  to 
this  office  he  was  appointed,  in  17<>2,  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  establisshments  connected 
with  the  orphan  asylum  (Waisenhaus)  of  Brunswick,  and 
of  the  Brunswick  '  Intelligenzblatt,'  to  which  he  himself 
contributed  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful  papers.  In 
170i  he  rei>igned  the  superintendence  of  those  establish- 
ments, which  had  prospered  very  much  under  his  nmnage- 
ment,  and'confined  oiinself  to  the  duties  ofhis  professorehip. 
From  1768  to  Y774  he  edited  the  *  None  Rrannschweiger 
ZeitunET"  'the  Nn  v  H-nnswiek  Oazetfc\  for  which  he  him- 
self wrote  nearly  all  She  hteran-  articles  and  reviews.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  Janvuiry,  1777- 

Zachariae  wa<$  one  ui  ttie  best  ])oets  of  his  time,  and  m 
tbt  comic  epic  he  has  scarcely  been  tmrpaamd  bjr  any 
more  recent  German  poet.  He  is  less  snceessful  m  de- 
scriptive poetry.  He  also  wrote  a  nnmber  of  songs  in  a 
light  and  plea.'.int:  vtyle,  and  he  himself  set  many  of  them 
to  mnsif.  He  made  a  (Tcimaii  translation  ot  Milton's 
'Para(i!Si'  ]h)sI,'  m  hexameter  verse  (Aitona,  17(»*t,  4t(). ;  a 
seco!!d  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  17G2),  but  Uie 
transia'iou  is  weak,  and  not  always  faithful  to  the  original. 
His  'Fabeln  und  Erzahlungen  in  Burkard  Waldis'  Manier' 
belong  to  his  best  poetical  productions.  His  style  is  clear, 
plain,  and  correct.  For  the  purj)OM'  of  j)roniotinir  the 
study  of  the  earlier  German  poets,  Zacliariae  b^gan  to 
publish  a  collection  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  best 
Gennan  poets  from  the  time  of  O^tz  ('Auserleaene 
StQeke  der  beaten  Deotsehen  Dtehter  von  Opttx  bis  anf 
iretrcnwiirti^e  Zeiten.*  T?nin>wick,  17G<i-7K  '2  vols.  8vo.). 
This  undertaking  was  continued  after  Zaciiariae's  death, 
by  Eschenburg,  who  pubhstied  a  tliird  volume  ( 177S, 
8vo.).  The  finit  complete  collection  of  Zachariae's  works 
appeared  at  Brunswick.  17G3-65,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  A 
second  and  cheaper  edition,  in  which  the  translations  from 
foreign  languages  are  omitted,  was  published  m  1772,  in 
2  vols.  Hvo..  and  was  reprinted  in  1777.  After  his  death, 
Eschenburg  published  a  supplementary  volume,  which 
also  contains  a  Life  of  Zachariac. 

(Jiirdens,  Lexikon  DeutMher  Dichter  und  Protaitten, 
v.,  p.  575-51)8 :  Gerviiiua,  Oetckiehte  der  Foet,  NatUmat- 
Literatur  dnr  DnUschen,  iv.,  p.  108,  &c.) 

ZACHARIAE,  KARL  SALOMON,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man jurist  and  political  writer,  was  bom  at  Meissen,  on  the 
14th  of  Septemoer,  17<ii>,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  great  public  school  Kiirstenschule)  of  his  native 
place.  In  17S7  be  went  to  the  univeruty  of  Leipzig,  where 
at  flnt  he  devoted  himself  almost  exdwtvely  to  philo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies,  but  afterwards  he  took 
up  the  study  of  jurispn;dence.  He  lell  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  and.  bemii  recommended  by  pei-sons  of  dis- 
tinction, he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  young 
count  Zur  Lippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two 
years  longer.  When  the  count  entered  upon  his  mlKfaiy 
career,  Zachariae.  in  1705,  (-arried  into  effect  his  favourite 
plan  of  ijcconiini;  an  acadpmiea!  teacher.  He  hatl  not 
been  privatdocent  fur  more  than  two  years  tielore  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinarv.  and  in  \Wi  he  was 
raised  to  tne  ordinary  professorship  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  university  of  Wittenberg.  He  had  distingaished  him- 
self as  an  author  long  before  this  time,  and  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  philoso])liical  and  political 
writer.  In  1807  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  accepted 
bcatuae  in  his  situation  at  Wittenbeig  bis  letsme  time  was 
dmost  wholly  occupied  witii  the  praelteal  administratiott 
of  justice,  which  formed  part  of  his  office,  and  thiis  he  had 
little  time  Iclt  for  literary  pursuits.  At  Heidelberg,  he 
lectured  on  law  in  ill  i>  departments,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  public  law  of  Germany,  canon  law, 
feudal  law,  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  He  always 
Seated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  qpiiit  Hi*  merits  were 


I  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Gehelmer  Rath  of  the  f^od-dudn 

'  of  Baden,  and  by  other  distinctions.  For  a  time  he  wji 
drawn  away  from  his  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  b» 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  first  and  al^erwards  ot  t:^ 
second  chamber  of  the  grand-dtrchy  of  Baden,  in  the  a- 
pacity  of  deputy  he  has  been  charged  with  bein^  aa  id- 
vooate  of  monuchy ,  or  at  least  .with  the  dasira  to  throe 
more  power  into  the  bands  of  the  government  than  it  onfM 
to  have  ;  but  as  far  as  his  writings  show,  tVom  .\  hich  alur.j 
we  arc  enabled  to  judge  of  him,  he  wa»  a.  iiberal  royau; 
with  a  strong  leaning  towards  aristocratic  pnnciplM. 
During  his  active  career  in  the  university  of  Heidelbetz, 
he  received  two  very  honourable  invitationa,  the  one  to 
Gottingen  and  the  other  to  Leipzig,  both  of  which  be  dt- 
dined.  He  remained  at  Heidelberg  until  his  death  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1843,  having  shortly  belbre  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  nobility  under  the  name  of  Baron  Zacttarue 
von  Lingenthal.  Zachariae  was  one  of  the  ablest  sad 
most  Dhilosophical  wiiteis  on  law  and  politics  in  Gennnnjt, 
and  wn  continental  men  have  possessed  a  naore  eompi- 
hcnsive  knowledge  of  the  Icsraland  political  institutjow 
of  the  various  states  of  modern  Europe  than  he  did. 

The  followincr  list  contains  his  principal   works:— I. 
'  Handbuch  des  Kursachsischen  Lehnrechts,  Leipzig.  1796, 
8vo. ;  a  second  edition  was  put)lin  hed  by  Ch.  E.  W 
and  F.  A.  Langenn,  Leipzig,  182.%  8vo.  2, '  Die  Einbeit  des 
Stasia  und  der  Kirdie,'  Leipzig,  1797,  8vo. ;  a  sort  of 

Eendix  to  this  work  is  his  '  Nachtrag  iiber  die  evangeliscbc 
riidergemeine,'  Leipzi^r.  17DH.  Hvo.  3,  'Handbuch  da 
Franziisischen  Civilrechts,'  of  which  the  third  edition  a-^- 
peared  at  Heidelberg,  1827,  ^c,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  4«  *  V*Mazi( 
Bucher  vom  Staatc,'  Stuttgard,  1820-32,  5  vols.  8vo.;  a 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  t>egun  'Jt 
1839,  and  completed  in  1843,  in  7  vols.  8vo. ;  it  is  b>  in 
the  best  work  on  political  philosophy  in  the  Genaaan  l».v 
guage.  5,  '  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  ais  Ordner  des  Rooi;- 
scben  Freistaates,'  Heidelberg,  1834.  in  two  parts,  Bvo.. 
a  very  admirable  treatise,  the  only  fault  of  which  perh^s 
is,  tittit  he  assigns  greater  merits  to  the  politica]  refbnai 
of  Sulla  than  they  deserve.  He  also  contributed  manr 
▼mluable  papers  to  the  periodical  which  he  edited  cat'- 
jointly  vvilh  Mittermaier,  entitled  '  Knti!>4.-he  Zciti,chri!l  ilt 
liecht^wtssenscliait  und  Gesetzgebung  des  Ausiaades. 
to  the  •  Heideiberger  Jahrbiicher.' 

(Brockhaus,  OmnvermUicm  Lexikm;  GecsdcNrC  Xe^* 
siger  Bepertorivm  for  1848,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3B.) 
ZACH.ARIAH.  [Zkchariam.] 

ZACHARI'AS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Greffori 
III.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  741.  Liutprand,  kinif  of  t« 
Longobards,  was  then  at  open  hostility  with  the  duchy  -'. 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Ronia:  > 
and  Pope  Gregory  had  given  to  Trasmund,  duke  of  $p«>- 
letum,  and  Gottcschalk,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  had  rr- 
voltcd  against  Liutprand.  Zacharias  took  a  dittercnl 
coui^  of  policy:  he  used  his  influence  with  the  patncm 
Stephen,  who  was  duke  of  Rome,  and  with  the  leadicc 
men  of  that  city,  to  induoe  them  to  give  op  the  allttoce  ^j. 
the  rebeiUons  dttkea,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  Liutptsn^ 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  Liutprand  willingly  crranled.  Tbi 
Romans  then  joined  their  militia  with  the  troop,-^  of  Lji-'- 
jprand,  who  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoletum,  ami  ohiicei 
Tni^mund  to  surrender  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  k 
take  clerical  orders,  and  appointed  Ansprand  in  his  place 
7.«.»hfwa«^  in  |)u  letten  to  King  liutprand,  urged  liim  tt 
restore  several  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  the  daehy  <4 
Route,  wlii  h  the  kinsr  had  seized  durine  the  former  i^^ 
filifies,  and  a«  Liutprand  delayed  the  restitution,  Zaciiar.iA 
went  to  meet  hini  at  Term,  when  the  king  received  he 
with  great  honours,  and  not  only  restored  the  towns  ~ 
question  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  ga-ve  to  the  Itoms" 
see  a  patrimonium  or  estate  in  the  Mbinum,  and  ut/.tr 
estates  in  the  districts  of  Ancona,  Osimo,  Numsuna. 
other  parts.  The  peace  between  the  Longobards  ami  lltr^^t 
was  confirmed  for  twenty  years,  and  Liutprand  restored  i.- 
the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  Liutprand  attaclcod  tisj 
exareh  of  Bavenna  with  a  powerfbl  force.  Thm  craivd 
ir^nblf  to  make  head  atrainst  him,  applied  to  the  pop*  w 
lub  mediation.  Zachanas  proceeded  to  Ravcuna,,  £^1 
whence  he  wrote  to  Liutprand,  announcing  to  him  hu  i| 
tention  to  visit  him  in  his  own  capital,  Pavta.  This  was 
novelty  in  the  relations  between  the  pooes  and  th«  i^irv 
of  the  Longobards,  and  the  ministefs of  Liutpisnct  end- 
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tQiind  to  picirent  iU  being  cwried  into  cffeeL  Ztehariai 
howwvr  iR««ecded  to  Favis,  where  he       nweived  by 

T.intprantf  with  {^reat  respect,  and  a.ilfr  some  dyhatc  the 
king  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  ponlirt,  and  restored  to 
the  Greek  empire  certain  territories  which  he  had  seized 
from  the  exarch.  The  pope  then  returned  to  Rome,  beiug 
honourably  escorted,  Older  of  King  liutprand,  as  far  as 
the  Po.  In  the  IbUowing  yenr  liutprand  died,  and  was 
loeeeeded  by  hU  nephew  ITildebrand,  who,  being  deposed 
after  a  few  months  for  his  ill  conduct,  RaUhis,  Duke  of 
Friuii,  was  proclaimed  king,  a.d.  744.  Ratchis  confimied 
the  treaty  o!'  peace  with  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  with  the 
exarch,  but  in  749,  for  some  cause  which  is  not  stated,  he 
lud  ai^  to  the  city  of  Perugia,  and  threatened  the  otlier 
possMBona  of  the  Eastern  emperor  in  the  Pentapolis. 
^achariaa,  who  was  anxious  for  the  peace  of  Italy,  hastened 
tu  the  king's  camp,  and  succc  tiU  I  r.ol  only  in  makini;  him 
desist  from  his  attack,  but,  by  hii>  exhoitationi  and  r«;nnon- 
strances  about  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness,  he  made 
&uch  an  unpreanon  on  the  mind  of  Katchia,  that  the  king 
soon  after  abdicated  the  crown,  and  repaired  to  Rome  with 
his  wife  an?!  ibnrrhliT,  ',vhi>rc,  at  their  own  request,  they 
received  the  monastic  habit  from  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
Ratchis  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
founded  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  convent. 
About  the  same  time  Carloman,  Duke  of  Au&trasia,  and 
MCOdd  son  of  Charles  Martel,  renounced  hia  oflke  in  Ikvour 
of  his  brother  Pepin,  and  proceeded  to  Rone,  where  he 
'   came  a  monk,  and  founded  a  convent  on  Mount  Soracte. 

Pope  Zacharias,  being  informed  that  the  Venetian  traders 
u.-ed  to  purchase  Christian  slaves  in  Italy,  and  even  at 
Home,  whom  tiiey  sold  to  the  Saracens  in  the  Levant,  for- 
bade that  traffio  under  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures,  and 
nnaomed  many  of  those  who  had  been  xrid,  and  rertoted 
them  to  liberty. 

About  the  year  730,  Pepin,  who  governed  France,  with 
the  titJe  of  Maire  of  the  Paiace,  in  the  name  of  King  Chil> 
deric  III.,  sent  ambamadors  to  Rome  to  represent  to  the 
pope  ttiat  Childcric  waa  unfit  to  reign,  and  md  never  been 
kin^  except  in  name;  that  it  waa  desirable  fbr the Frankidi 
nation  to  nave  a  king^  ca]>ab!e  of  inanagriTT  Ihe  affairs  of 
he  state;  and  tliat  the  h  ading  men  of  iiance  wished  to 
irociaini  him,  Pepin,  as  their  king,  if  the  pope  would  re- 
eai>e  them  IVom  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Childeric. 
<achanas  is  said  to  have  answered  that  it  waa  meet  that  he 
«ho  had  already  the  real  power  and  the  goranttMntof  the 
date  should  be  king,  upon  which  the  Aanlcidi  leaden  and 
>relates  in  a  general  assembly  deposed  Childeric,  had  his 
lead  shaved,  and  obliged  him  to  become  a  monk  in  tlu' 
nonastery  of  Sithieu,  known  afterwards  as  the  abbey  of 
it.  BerUn,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Omer.  Chiideric's  son 
rhierry  was  likewise  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  Fonte- 
lelle  m  r^ormandjr.  Pepin  was  conseemted  king  of 
he  Franks  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mains,  a.d.  751. 
Tiie  ;i>:.<  :if  uf  Zacharias  (for  the  assent  is  certain,  though 
he  particulars  of  it  are  obsctire)  to  this  violent  change  of 
lynnsty  is  the  only  questionable  urt  that  we  know  of  this 
>ope,  who  in  other  zeanccta  apmaisto  have  been  a  lover 
i  peace  and  justice.  I**pin  Inniself  felt  uneasy  in  h» 
onsoience  fill  lie  rpt  rivpf!  nb-^nlution  from  Stepht'ii  T!,,  tlie 
iiccessor  of  Zuchiiiiiii,  and  was  crowned  agam  by  liuu  al 
'aria. 

Pope  Zacharias  died  in  the  year  752.  He  is  said  to  have 
eea  venr  generous  towards  the  clergy  and  the  people  of 
tome ;  he  lemued  the  Baailioa  of  I^eran,  and  built 
everal  dmrenes.  He  translated  Into  Greek  the  dialogues 

i  Pope  Gregory  I.,  or  'lie  Great,  for  the  bcnrfit  of  his 
ountrymen.  His  epii>tulary  correspondence  wilii  Boniface, 
Lrchbuhop  of  Hains,  ia  firaad  in  Haidoia'a  *  CoUeetion  of 
iouncila.' 

(Platina  e  Vanrinio,  Ft'fe  dri  PmU^M;  Muiatori,  A»- 

Z^VCHTLEVEN,  CORNELIUS  and  HERMAN,  bro- 
icrs.  Their  name  is  sometimes  written  Saftleven.  Cor- 
eJius  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1600:  he  excelled  in 
ictinta  of  boora  end  soldiers,  in  the  style  of  Teniers  and 
rotttrar.  ffis  leenei*  which  ware  always  sketched  from 
ature,  arefhll  of  truth  and  eharacter,  but  as  paintings  thev 
a.nt-  that  brilliancy  and  transp:\rr:ic y  of  ruIori:';r.L;  It 
istinguishe*  the  works  ut  many  uf  hia  countrymen.  He 
sintra  also  landscapes,  and  made  many  spirited  etchinn 
flber  his  own  designs.  Some  of  Comeliua'a  foregrounds 
<«  particularly  clever,  being  gMHipi  «f  wieiw  tttcmils 
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or  implements!  charaeterialic  of  the  ooenpttions  of  the 
eharaetera  of  the  inetwc.  The  jear  of  Ins  ds^  is  not 

1;  1  vn,  according  to  the  Dotch  wniofs,  bnl  inPUkington% 

Dictionary  167.3  is  given. 

Herman  Zachtleven  was  an  c  xl  Ih  r.f  landscape-painter. 
He  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  l&OO,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
J.  Van  Goyen ;  but  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Ut 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1665.  Herman's  landscapca, 
which  consist  generally  of  views  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht 
and  of  the  Rhine,  arc  distinguished  by  c  n  '  l  an.-,pai  cncy, 
and  in  the  distances  arc  coloured  like  those  of  VVouverman. 
His  earliest  pictures  are  such  simple  views  of  nature  as  the 
various  sites  afforded,  but  in  his  later  works  he  generally 
selected  various  picturesque  ptnnts,  which  he  composed 
into  one  picture;  he  sometimes  introduced  many  small 
figures  into  his  works.  Herman  made  many  studies  frcm 
nature  in  black  chalk,  which  arc  much  valued  bv  collec- 
tors: he  executed  al^io  a  few  spirited  etchings.  0'Argca» 
villesaTi  that  Herman  Zachtleven  visited  Italy,  and  spent 
some  years  there,  but  Houbralcen  makes  no  mention  of 
any  such  visit,  and  a  still  greater  reason  fbr  supposine  the 
statement  to  be  incorrect  is  that  there  M0 110  tniccaof ltd/ 
111  any  of  his  studies  or  pictures. 

(Houbraken,  Groot"  Srhouburg,  J^,g  ITAlgenvjllet 
Abrfs^f  dp  Iti  Vie  den  Petntn-x,  ^^-c.) 

ZACYNTHUS.    [Z\nte  ] 

Z.'iGROS,  MOUNT.  [Pkesu.] 

ZAHLE    [Syria,  p.  472.1 

ZAIDA.    [Syria,  p.  472.J 

ZAIRE  is  the  largest  river  in  Western  Africa  south  of 
the  equator.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Moienzi  Enzaddi, 
that  ia,  the  Great  River,  or  *  the  river  which  absorbs  all 
others.*  The  upper  part  of  the  river  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  According  to  the  information  obtained 
from  native  traders,  the  principal  branch  runs  from  north 
to  ^  I  itb,  and  its  source  is  supposed  to  be  one  or  two 
degrees  north  of  the  line.  But  it  is  certain  that  another 
great  brancli  originates  in  the  interior  far  to  the  east* 
south-east  from  its  mouth,  and  this  bianch  is  called  Coann 
or  Cuango,  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  from  the  name  of  tus 
branch  that  of  the  count  i  y  of  Congo  is  derived.  The  liver 
Zaire  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Congo. 

Our  positive  knowledge  of  the  Zaire  begins  about  280 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  So  far  it  was  surveyed  by 
Captain  Tuckey.  At  that  distance  from  ita  mouth  the 
river  expands  to  the  width  of  two^  three,  or  evoa  mora 
than  four  miles,  and  flows  with  a  current  of  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour.  This  upper  part  of  the  river 
lies  oa  an  elevated  terrace,  which  is  probably  in  general 
more  than  500  t"eet  above  the  sea-level.  The  country 
is  hilly,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts  of  fine  sandy 
beach,  but  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  ri&e 
with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  marpn  of  the  river.  The 
hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  clay-«!ate  and  limestone, 
and  many  rocky  promontories  of  marble  jut  into  the  river. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is  fit  for  cultivation 
on  the  summita  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys.  It  ia  also  much  more  inhabited  than  liartber 
down,  and  Tillages  are  fkequenL  But  vegetation  is  Ihr 
from  being  so  luxuriant  as  is  usual  between  the  tropica, 
and  the  hills  are  frequently  barren,  and  destitute  of  trees, 
which  only  occur  in  the  lavincs  and  round  the  Uugu 

villages. 

The  Zaire  begins  to  descend  from  this  upper  teneoe 
about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  bed  of  the  river 
gradually  narrows  to  a  mile,  and  then  itfhlls  overthe  Upper 

Sangalla  or  rapid,  which  is  fornit  '  hy  a  1  -Ire  of  rocks 
nmning  acrosa  the  river,  over  wh.cli  llie  curiiiiu  suns  with 
great  force.  The  Zaire  now  begins  to  flow  with  great 
rapidity  between  liigh  rocky  masses.  Ten  miles  lower 
down  is  the  Lower  Sangalla,  where  the  river  is  cHMMd  bf 
a  groat  ledge  of  slate  rocks,  which  leave  only  a  pamnge 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  the  left  bank,  about  50 
yards  wide,  through  which  the  stream  runs  at  least  eight 
miles  an  hour,  forming  whirlpools  in  the  middle,  whose 
vortices  occupy  at  least  half  the  breadth  of  the  cli*nnel. 
and  must  be  fatal  to  anv  canoe  that  should  get  into  them. 
Below  this  rapid  the  nver  is  filled  with  rocky  islets ;  the 
preat  breadth,  htr.vrvtT,  diminishes  tlievelocibfofUiestream, 
so  that  canoes  eaAi.y  pass.  About  15  miles  below  the 
Lo.M  r  Smgalla  begin  the  narrows,  where  the  river,  from 
more  than  a  mile,  suddenly  contracts  to  le^  than  half  a 
■ulCt  wd  in  many  plaoee  it  is  hardly  200  yanfa  wide. 
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Ibeie  Narrows  are  nearly  miles  long,  extending  from 
iDgk  to  Sondie  Point.  Thoush  the  Md  of  tbe  river  is 
narrow,  it  is  p^encrally  full  of  roaJn.  Before  the  rhrer 

leOVes  the  Narrows  it  forms  a  cataract  cnllod  Yelhila, 
whore  the  nver  descends  over  a  bed  of  mica  slaic, 
and  falls  about  30  feet  perpendicular  in  a  slope  of  :ilX\ 
Tordf.  A  little  above  Sondie  a  ledge  of  rockst  stretches 
Rom  the  northern  shore  about  two-thirds  the  breadth  of 
the  river  (which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  wide),  the  cur- 
rent breakine;  Airiously  on  it ;  but  near  the  southern  shore 
a  smooth  channel  is  left,  where  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  boats.  The  tide  is 
perceptible  as  far  as  Sondie  Point,  where  it  rises  about  six 
inches,  and  from  this  point  the  river  b^ns  to  be  navif^ble. 
.  Between  the  Upper  Sangolla  and  8(Mi£e  Point  the  general 
course  of  the  nver  is  from  north  to  aooth,  and  from  Sondie 
Point  to  the  sea  nearly  due  west. 

The  couiitiy  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Zaire  from 
the  Upper  SangaJla  to  Sondie  Point  rises  considerably 
higher  tnan  the  general  level  of  the  upper  terrace.  Con- 
tif(uous  to  the  nver's  bed  there  are  nigh  hills  conasting 
ehiellf  of  nriea  state.  Thejr  are  very  steep,  in  many 

places  precipitous,  and  destilute  of  all  vcEjelal mn.  In  some 
spots,  where  the  current  ha^  beeu  turned  a^iJe  by  rocky 
poinlji,  the  river  has  ilcjiu-iteil  its  mud,  aud  I'oriued  little 
strips  of  soil  covered  with  reedy  grass.  In  these  places  a 
email  quantity  of  Indian  com  is  grown.  The  declivities 
of  the  looky  massee  are  Inteneoted  by  several  little  valleys, 
which  penetrate  a  few  miles  inland,  and  in  which  some 
plantations  of  mandioc  and  Indian  corn  arc  met  with,  and 
many  wine-palm  trees.  The  top  of  the  rocky  masses, 
which  in  general  appear  to  attain  an  elevation  of  I'XW  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  presents  an  uneven  plain,  in  general 
destitute  of  trees,  but  having  a  soil  sufficiently  deep  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  common  articles  of  vegetable  food. 
On  this  phdn  there  are  numerous  small  villages  sur- 
rounded ny  mimos;r,  AdaMsoni;r,  and  palm-trees.  The 
si;il  is  of  a  hard  clayey  nature,  ami  is  incapable  of  bei'v 
worked  in  the  dry  se;L-on,  but  is  sv.fiicienlly  product!  f 
when  mellowed  by  the  heavy  rains  and  witH  the  (ud  of  a 
heated  atmosphere. 

From  Sondie  Point  to  Lemboo  Point,  a  distance  of 
about  15  miles,  the  river  nins  south-west.  This  part  of  the 
river  is  characterized  by  a  succe^<ii)n  of  whirlpools  which 
are  so  violent  that  no  vessel  can  approach  them :  even  the 
eddies  occa<(ioned  by  thera  are  so  forcible  as  frequently 
to  resist  sails,  oars,  and  towing  and  twist  a  boat  round 
in  every  direction.  At  Lemboo  Point  the  river  again 
widens  to  about  a  mile,  and  nms  westward  with  a  regular 
bwt  swift  current  to  Booka  Kmbomma  Island,  about  15 
inili-j  f'istant.  The  country  im  both  sides  of  tbe  river 
between  Sondie  Point  and  Booka  Embomma  Island  does 
not  ditfer  in  its  jltupkul  diaracter  from  die  rodty  diatnets 
fort  her  north. 

At  the  Booha  Bmbowima  Island  the  vaHey  in  which  the 

river  flows  widens  considerably,  the  rocky  masses  rcced- 
insr  so  far  from  one  another  as  lo  leave  a  space  about  tbicc 
iinlcs  HI  wnltli  between  them.  Tins  s]:ace  is  half  occupied 
by  the  two  arms  into  which  the  river  divides,  and  half  by 
tfie  islands  which  lie  between  them.  The  bed  of  the  river 
is  here  about  a  mile  and  ahalf  acr(MB,and  itoeairentinthe 
mid-channel  varies  between  a  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles 
an  hour,  but  in-shore  on  both  sides  it  is  often  stagnant,  and 
sometimes  a  small  counter  current  is  experienced.  The 
dei)th  in  the  mid-channel  is  15  fathoms.  The  islands  are 
cnmixm-d  of  schistus,  and  arc  barren;  but  along  their 
northern  side  is  a  strip  of  low  ground  of  great  fertility. 
The  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  rather  high  and 
nigged,  partly  barren,  and  partly  covered  with  bushes  and 
lartre  trees  which  grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  On  their 
Hattened  snmniit.  the  unier  stratum,  consisting  of  a  com- 
pact clay,  is  cuveretl  with  a  black  SoU  Wtdoh  aseni  Capable 
of  producing  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Near  13*  4ff  E.  long.,  or  about  tSO  miles  ftom  Its  mouth, 
the  Zaire  enters  a  valley  which  is  about  10  miles  across, 
and  which  does  not  materially  change  in  width  to  its 
embouchure.  One-third  of  this  diNtaiice,  or  loss  than  20 
miles,  the  river  flows  between  well-defined  banks;  but  it 
ti  divided  into  three  arms,  of  which  the  northern  is  called 
Maxwell  s  River,  the  middle  one  Mamballa  River,  and  the 
southern  Sonio  River.  The  Mamballa  River,  also  called 
the  Boat  River,  because  it  is  generally  used  by  the 
 •-  BtYigating  the  river,  is  flUed  with  diy  sboais,  the 


channels  between  which  are  very  winding.  The  depth 
of  the  cbatmel  north  of  ttie  shoals  varies  from  1  to  ft  fii> 
thoms,  but  the  s«iuthem  channel  is  from  7  to  10  (athoai 

deep  close  lo  the  sotithern  bank.  The  current  due*  ""lOt 
exceed  two  miles  an  hour.  The  thue  a;iu>  ui  the  mer 
are  connected  by  several  nairow  and  shallow  channtis, 
which  divide  the  tract  between  them  mto  several  uiaads 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  length.  These  iahinds  an 
several  fiaet  above  the  level  of  t£»  river,  and  tb«r  sail  is 
formed  by  a  stiff  clav,  which  on  the  margin  of  tbe  river  is 

cut  into  perpi^ndicular  ](/'.v  cliffs.  They  are  covered  with 
high  reedy  giass  and  tiiiuly  scattered  with  palm-tree*.  Bet 
in  many  places  near  the  banks  of  the  river  tlM  land  ii 
low  and  of    eat  fertility. 

Near  13"  2U'  E.  long,  the  whole  body  of  water  is  united 
in  one  channel,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part  is  about 
two  miles  wide,  but  by  degrees  it  widens  to  three  mile^ 
which  is  it-H  width  at  Fathomless  Point  :  this  cape  ii  coa- 
sidered  aj>  being  situated  on  the  nortlu  in  side  of  its  mouth. 
In  this  part  the  river  is  dis(inguisliL-d  |jy  )t>  great  rapidity 
and  depth.  Tbe  current  even  at  a  short  distnnee  fnm 
the  banla  varies  between  foor  and  ax  miles  an  boi& 
Though  every  afternoon  a  sea-bree/e  sprint^a  up,  ve»<i*li 
tr)'ing  to  enter  the  river  geneially  tiud  their  attempts 
frustrated  for  several  days,  a  u!  Uiey  only  succeed  with  u 
uncommonly  strong  sea-breeze  and  by  creeping  close  l« 
the  shore.  The  great  body  Of  water  di!>charged  if 
such  a  rapid  current  has  leooped  out  a  channel,  naixoir 
but  very  deep.  Above  Shark  Point,  which  is  at  the 
>-outhcrn  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  seldom  mr  ► 
than  a  mile  across,  but  so  deep  that  it  was  once  ciinsadt  .  \i 
unfathomable.  Captain  Vidal  however  ascertained  that  :!| 
depth  varied  between  200 and 45  fathoms.  He  observe* ai«s 
that  the  great  force  of  the  current  is  apparently  superfictsl 
The  deep  channel  of  the  river  is  ooottiuied  into  the  scats 
a  great  distance,  being  still  45  fathoms  deep  18  niha  fm 
Cape  Padi-ao  or  Pillar.  The  sea  on  I'oth  sidoa  of  ttt 
channel  varies  from  18  to  23  latlmnis  in  depth. 

'ITic  immense  volume  of  water  discharg^  by  the  Rvcr 
ir.io  tbe  sea,  compared  with  the  comparatively  small quaa- 
1 '}  .  inch  passes  over  the  rocks  at  the  Tellala  cataiaA 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  especially  as  no  river 
sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  falls  into  the  Zaire  below  tht 
cataract;  and  this  has  suggested  the  »upp«:isitioii  ihi.'  t 
very  considerable  ma.ss  of  water  must  find  its  way  thruu^ 
subterraneous  passages  under  the  slate  n)cks,  disappcaricf 

Siobably  where  the  river  contracts  its  bed  and  fosns  Hm 
farrows,  and  riring  again  below  the  cataract  muir  Bond;* 
Point,  where  the  regular  enmnft  ia  disturbed  by  ft  grcs: 
number  of  whirlpools. 

Tbf  watir  of  the  Zaire  apj  ears  to  pn>,se.-s  Mjrae  pe<r> 
lianties.  Tliirteen  miles  fiom  the  entrance  it  i>  pertccLT 
fresh  and  of  a  dingy  red  colour.  Alter  being  Ubpt  a  ft* 
days  it  fermenti^  and  for  some  time  remains  ia  a  hifii  j 
putrescent  state.  A  silver  tea-spoon  being  immeined  ic  r. 
for  half  an  hour  is  greatly  discoiouied.  and  requires  muJ 
cleaning  to  remove  the  stain.  Alter  being  preserved  Ut  k 
bottle  lor  fourmouthis  it  lo^t  it.*<  colour  andf  beCMOe  pt> 
fectly  clear  and  devoid  of  any  sediment. 

It  was  formerly  asserted  that  the  tide  did  not  make  an 
impression  on  the  current  of  the  Zaire,  but  it  has  been 
eertained  that  it  causes  the  reflux  of  the  stream  ver>-  p^- 
ceptibly  as  high  up  a*  the  lower  commenecment  Li  ■  t 
Narrows  at  Sondie  Point,  where  the  rise  of  the  wi:« 
amounts  to  from  12  to  lU  inches.  But  though  it  caiuestbf 
water  to  be  dammed  up  and  a  counter  current  oa  one  a 
both  sides,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  current  in  the  mA~z 
of  the  river  is  never  overcome  Ly  the  tide. 

Lilte  all  other  tropical  river>,  uie  Zaire  has  it.s  flood*.  :  * 
llie  qiianlify  oi' its  use  and  fall  is  less  peihaps  ibaii  tha: .. 
any  eitlur  rivtr  of  equal  magnitude.  Accoiding  to  the  .'r« 
observations  which  were  made  respecting  this  j>oint.  'v 
ditt'ereoce  between  the  lowest  and  highest  water  did  iu< 
appear  to  exceed  eleven  feet,  and  in  many  places  was  oJt 
more  than  eight  or  nine.  The  river  beirins  to  rise  abtitf 
the  1st  of  Sepiember,  but  it  is  not  kno\>n  how  long  t^« 
flood  lasts. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Zaire  lies  through  a  low  a^ 
swampy  country.  It  is  principally  covered  with  tvro  de- 
ferent kinds  ol  mangrove,  the  one  a  low  bush,  and  •  * 
other  a  stately  tree,  resting  on  a  mass  of  roots  upwud*  ' 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  the  trunk  often  rising  to  'Jt 
height  of  one  hundred  more.   Most  of  them  are  perfec:^ 
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.IraiRht,  and  if  the  wood  were  a  little  lighter  they  would 
)»;  admirably  adapted  Tor  masts.  The  spares  between  these 
ofly  trees  are  tiiied  by  a  varivty  ol'  smaller  trrowth,  amon^ 
which  are  many  of  the  P«Jn>  kind,  and  lar^e  t)alches 
!over«?d  wi'ti  j  .iiiynis.  The  Mirh  lands  beyond  these 
.wampy  grounJi  appear  to  be  more  fertile  than  higher  up 
lie  river,  and  are  covered  with  clusters  of  trees.  The 
slands,  which  are  frequently  seen  floating  down  the  river, 
ippear  to  be  portions  of  the  low  swampy  ngioa,  from 
which  thev  are  detached  by  the  force  of  the  current.  They 


arms ;  but  on  one  occ88ion,  while  they  were  at  war,  Za}<aeil% 
forgetting  his  own  law,  entered  the  Mnate-house  as  a  wuw 
rior ;  and  when  one  of  the  penona  eaaembled  called  out  to 
him  that  be  was  violating  nis  own  law,  Zaieucus  threw 

himself  on  his  s«  ord,  and  thus  puni-hed  Imnself.  !  Kusta- 
thius  ad  Horn.  Iliuii,  i.,  p.  62.)  Bui  the  i>ame  story  is  re- 
lated l)y  others  of  Charondas,  with  whom  Zaieucus  is  fre« 
qtiently  conibunded  by  the  antients  tbeniMhrea  lV«ler, 
Mux  ,  vl  5.  Ext.  4;  Diodor.,  xH.  20);  and  Snidu  rtttM 
that  Zaieucus  fell  fighting  for  his  country.   The  contra- 


ire  fbrmed  of  rushes,  reeds,  and  long  grass,  and  frequently  dictions  and  fables  which  occur  in  the  history  of  Zaieucus 

' ^     '  led  some  scpjitical  writers  among  the  antients,  such  as 


•  .  .ntl  witli  birds.  Occasionally  they  drift  a  lotig  way 
u  -H-awaril,  and  vessels  are  somettmes  (lece'ved  by  Inem. 

The  southern  side  of  the  entrance  ia  formed  by  a  penin- 
nila,  whieh  terminates  In  two  promontorieft,  of  which 
Imt  to  -Hcawatd  ia  called  Poiof  ndrio  or  FITIar,  IVom  a 
lillar  which  was  erected  on  it,  as  at  several  othi  r  j  lnrf 
)y  the  earlv  Portuguese  navigators.  The  othii  c^jk, 
■ailed  Shark  Point,  lii's  ea^stward,  and  coii-ititutes  with 
•at hornless  Point  the  mouth  of  tiie  river.  The  peiii-isi:la 
>n  which  the  two  promontories  are  situated  ha-<  evidently 
leen  formed  by  the  combined  depositiona  of  the  sea  and 
iver,  as  the  entemal  or  sea  shore  is  composed  of  qaarts 
and,  fo.'minff  a  steep  beach,  while  the  mternal  or  river 
.ide  consist-,  of  a  deposit  overgrown  with  mansrrove. 

TiiL-key's  Xirralti'c  of  an  ELrjeilitioii  tn  ixjtlnre  the 
In-,  r  /atre ;  Narrative  of  Voyaget  to  explore  the  Shores 
>f  Africa,  Arabia,and i&dagtuettr^undtr  ihedtnetimtif 
Japtain  (keen.) 

^  ZALEUCUS  iZdXttiKoii],  the  celebrated  legislator  of  the 

"Ipizcphyrian  Locrians  in  Southern  Italy,  is  saul  to  have 
)een  the  first  Greek  thai  drew  up  a  cocfe  of  written  laws. 
Marcian  Heracleot.,  313 :  Clemens  Alexandr.,  Stromat., 

p.  309;  Sfrabo,  vi.,  p.  2S9.)  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  statement  of  the  Loerians  having  had  the  nrst  written 
aws  among  the  Greeks  must  be  limited  to  the  Greeks  of 
laly,  since  it  is  stated  that  Zalevicus  derived  many  of  his 
ans  from  the  Cretans,  I.aeedacmonians,  and  the  Areo- 
lajjus  of  Athens;  but  as  jt  cannot  l>e  proved  that  the 
.'reians  and  Lacedaeilionians  had  anjimtfen  laws  at  that 
ime,  we  must  uoulesee  in  the  coutmon  traditions  that 
^ilenciis  was  the  first  of  al)  the  Greeks  who  eomposed  a 
•ode  of  written  Taws.  He  lived  in  al!  iirohahility  ahmit 
I  c.  aw,  but  ilis  hi>tory,  like  that  of  ail  the  early  legis- 
alors,  is  mixed  with  fable.  According  to  Snida's  who  de- 
criUes  him  as  a  native  of  Thurii,  Zaieucus  was  originaltv 
k  slaTO  aiMl  a  shepherd;  whereas  Diodorus  (xii.  20)  calls 
rim  A  man  of  good  family.  He  is  ftirther  said  to 
lave  been  called  upon  by  Minerva  in  a  dream  fo  le 
rislale  for  tlie  Loeiians ;  and  when  the 
died  to  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  getting  rid  of 
heir  politual  disturbances,  they  received  a  command 
0  legislate  lor  themselves.  Wnen  Zaieucus  announced 
0  them  his  dream,  he  was  emancipated,  and  drew 
ip  a  code  of  laws  for  them.  (Saidas ;  Scholiast  ad  Pindar. 
^'i/mp.,  X.  17;  Valer.  Maxim.,  i.  2;  Ext.  4;  Aristotle, 
ipud  CJein.  Alexandr.  .'J/zo/n.,  i.,  ji.  i  A  preat  por- 
ion  of  his  lawa  was  derived  Iroin  tlie  customs  of  oiher 
Ireek  states,  but  he  was  the  first  who  fixed  punish- 
nfnts  for  the  crimes  enumerated  in  his  code;  whereas 

i;>re  his  time  the  punishment  had  always  been  left  tothe 
lucretion  of  the  juages.  His  laws,  of  which  several  spe- 
nmeos  are  still  ettant,  were  according  to  the  unaniniun^ 
)pinion  of  the  antients  very  sevi-re,  bv.t  the  I.neriaris  ob- 
•erved  them  for  a  long  period,  during  wIucIt  they  are 
'ailed  the  'most  observant  of  law  and  order'  (r^i^^^ 
-aroi>  of  all  the  Greeks.  (Zenobios,  ir.  10;  Diogenianus, 
V.  M ;  Apostofim,  Proverb.,  x.  80;  Msrcian  Heradeot., 
145.  See's 

The  code  of  Zaleueus  emhiaeed  the  reliijioiis  and  moral 
IS  well  a«  the  civil  and  juilifica]  ditties  of  the  penjiV, 
ind  entered  so  much  into  the  detail  of  private  lite 
hat  it  regtdated  even  the  dress  by  which  free  women 
^oold  be  distingai»hed  fhtm  other' females.  Although 
ZklcttciiR,  as  has  lieen  shown  incontrovertibly  by  Bent  ley, 
nuat  hrw'p  lived  liefnre  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  both  Suida'? 


Timaeuh.  to  deny  that  a  legislator  Zaieucus  ever  existed. 
(Cicero,  De  Lesjh  ,  li.  6 ;  Ad  AtHman^yi.  I.) 

(Fabricius,  Btblioiheca  Oraee^      p.  1,  &c. ;  Bentley, 
Dhurtation  upon  th0  Bpfttlet  nf  PhiUaH*,  p.  241,  &c. ; 
Hpyne,  Opuictifa  Arndemictt.  vol.  ii.,  whetC  the  fisglMllta 
uf  the  laws  of  Zaleueus  are  eollected.) 
ZAMA.    [Hanmh.vl;  Numioia.I 
ZAMBIZI.    [Sknxa,  xxi.,  240.] 
ZA'MIA.  a  genus  of  plants  t)elonging  to  the  natural 
order  pycadacem.  The  name  Zamia  is  applied  by  Pliny 
to  such  cones  of  the  fil^ttce  as  spKt  whilst  thev  are  upon 
the  tree.    It  was  f^rst  applied  by  Linnseus  to  Ine  present 
ifenu.s  of  plants.    The  speeies  of  thin  trenus  are  trees  with 
a  sniijU'  (  yliiidrical  trunk,  inereasmij  by  the  development 
of  a  single  terminal  bud  and  covered  by  ttie  scaly  ' 
'  '*    ..         .         -    ^  •    '  rfc 


ind  Duuloius  call  him  a  dt-'dple  of  that  philosopher,  an 
inachi ijir.sm  ^iueh  arose  out  of  t!ie  desire  of  tlie  antients 
0  trace  ail  practical  wisdom  to  Pythagoias,  as  in  the  ci»e 
if  the  Roman  king:  Numa  Potnpilim^  who  is  likewise 
^ed  a  disci^e  of  I^iiafpotas.  The  eommon  stoiy  abont 
Of  death  of  Zisleneas  is  as  foHows One  of  his  laws  Ibr- 
Mdf  the  dtttans  of  Loeri  to  enter  the  senate-house  in 


of  the  leaves;  the  wood  consists  ofoooeenliio  drefes.  fhe 
cellular  tones  between  which  are  exceedingly  loose,  the 
ligneous  tissue  having  the  tobes  marked  by  circular  di^kn; 
the  leaves  are  pinnated,  not  artieulated,  and  have  a  i^yiate 
vernation.  The  flowers  are  dKueious  ;  the  male  fliiwers 
are  arranged  in  tessellated  calkins  with  abrupt  scales,  the 
anthers  oval,  sessile  at  the  under  side  of  each  scale.  The 
femafe  flowers  are  hi  teuellated  catkins,  the  scales  peltate, 
drupes  two  at  the  under  side  of  each  ."seale.  Thf  -^pr  t  n 
are  found  in  the  tropics  of  America  and  A.sia,  ariu  also  at 
the  (.'iipe  of  Good  Hope  and  in  New  Holland. 

Z.  ■•//■trulls,  has  numerous  leaflets,  linear,  very  smooth, 
somewhat  curved,  with  a  few  spinous  teeth  at  the  extre- 
mity; the  catkins  smooth,  with  pointed  aeales  in  the 
female,  and  wedge-shaped  ones  in  tne  male  floweis.  ThU 
plant  is  a  native  of  New  Rniilh  Wales.  The  eone  is  about 
liulf  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  composed  of  nuts  about 
the  size  of  a  ehe~tmit.  The.se  nuts  are  eaten  by  the  New 
Hollanders,  but  on  being  tried  by  English  settlers  pro- 
duced stekness.  Their  woor  ia  not  uiuike  tliat  of  enest- 
nuts. 

  ....       Z.  rueadig,  BresJ-trte  Zatnia,  has  lanceolate,  spinous, 

Loerians  ap-  !  smootli.  entire  leaflets  tapering  at  the  base  ;  the  scales  of 
~  the  catkiuK  abrupt,  obtuse,  pointless.  It  is  a  nativ*!  of  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  soufluTii  Africa.  It  grows  on  th'J 
sides  of  dry  hilts,  especially  where  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  by  burning.  The  stem  is  thick  and  scalv,  and  at- 
tains a  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  Thuntiei^  states  that  when 
the  stems  necotne  old  they  are  broken  through  by  the 
CalTres  and  Hottet>lots,  who  collect  the  pith  and  tie  it  up 
in  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  ealf  vvtuuh  han  been  prt  viuusly 
well  rubbed  with  grease.  It  is  then  buried  in  thi'  !;rou:id, 
and  after  remaining  there  till  it  becomes  putrefied,  it  is 
taken  up  and  bmiwMl  between  tiro  stones,  and  then  formed 
into  little  cakes  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  are 
baked  in  wood-asheo.  and  are  <»teemed  by  those  who  pre- 
pare them  a>  a  threat  luxury,  thoOfh  thSf  MM  nOt  at  sll 
palatable  to  a  European  taste. 

Z.  /ur/umcea.  Broad  Buitj-leaved  Zamia,  has  elliptic- 
oblong  pomtiesa  leaflets,  oMnoaaly  serrated  from  the  middle 
to  the cxtrenAty;  itriatea  and  nairy  beneath;  common 

stalk  spinous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  trrowii  at  Hampton  L'ourt  in  the 
lime  of  KiiiiT  William.  This  jjlant  issuuiln  Herman  to  yu  ld 
a  white  insipid  gum.  The  stems  of  alt  the  Zamias  iike 
thttie  of  CycM.  abound  in  a  mucilaginous  juiee,  which  has 
a  nauseom  odoar  and  an  anpleasant  taste,  nnsm^  from  the 
existenee  m  it  of  a  pecmliar  prmcimate  pnuciple.  Tliia 
maybe  removed  by  noiltne.  roasting,  when  SOUe  Of 
them  form  a  iiiitntious  article  o!  food. 

About  seventeen  species  of  the  old  genus  Zamia  have 
been  described.  Eight  of  these  are  now  placed  in  the 
genus  or  8utygenus.^r/Ara7ain((i.  which  is  characterised  by 
hanriof  the  lea&te  articulated  with  the  raehis  of  the  fivtKt> 
fike  OBdrib ;  there  is  also  a  preparation  in  the  radimentai]^ 
staiaeQ  lo  fonn  a  tw^'oeUed  anther,  while  in  Zamia  th* 
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leiflets  are  coaflnMit,  md  ttie  polltn  i«  not  dwpoted  in 
t»0>jaibed  maiMS. 
The  fmiu  Tamm  has  many  reprewntatiTet  in  a  fossil 

aSate.  Or  the  sixteen  species  that  have  been  discovered, 
twelve  resemble  K)  nearly  the  recent  species  that  they  have 
received  the  same  designation.  The  remaining  four  differ  in 
the  exsertion  and  venation  of  their  leaves,  and  hence  they 
are  placed  under  the  fossil  genus  Zamitet.  The  principal 
fonna  of  Umh  fenns  tiAve  been  fmind  ia  the  lias  and 
oolHIe  fiinnationa.  Two  foMil  ftenis  nearW  reaemblinir 
those  of  Zamia  were  found  by  Pr.  B  icl.kna  in  Portland 
stone.  The^ic  are  made  by  Bruu^'uk^ri  to  constitute  the 
genus  Mantfilia,  a  name  given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Gideon 
Mantell.  He  has  also  included  in  the  same  genua  a  stem 
found  in  i^elly  limestone  near  Luneville. 

In  cultivation  the  Zamia.s  require  the  treatment  of  all 
exotics.  They  may  be  propBgated  by  seeds,  brought  from 
their  indigenous  countries,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  of 
rich  light  earth  or  mould,  which  should  be  plunged  in  the 
bark  Mds  of  hothouses  or  stoves. 

(BameiitOutiifUt  Bokutui  Umiity,  Natural  Stfttem ; 
Sr  J.  B.  Smith,  in  Reeali  (^OoptBdia.) 

ZA'MORA,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Spain,  and,  both 
umler  the  old  division  into  kingdoms  and  the  division 
ir.l  o  electoral  districts  decreed  by  the  Coiics  of  1822,  the 
name  of  the  province  of  which  Zamura  is  the  capital.  The 
town  of  Zamnra  is  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Duero, 
110  noilea  iiorth*wc«t  of  Madrid  aoa  43  milea  west-south- 
west of  Valladolid.  The  old  town  is  anrrounded  by  walls, 
in  which  tht'/v  .ire  eight  gates.  The  suburbs  havi"  rnthintr 
to  recommend  them  to  notice.  The  streets  of  Zamora  are 
narrow,  the  houses  lotty,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
town  sombre.  The  churches  and  tiie  town-house  are  the 
llneat  buildings.  The  promenades  are  agreeably  end  there 
is  a  fine  bridge  acroaa  the  Duero.  Zamor*  containa  a 
cathedral  and  22  parish  churchea.  Before  the  BuppreMion 
of  the  monastic  orders  there  were  16  convents,  10  of 
which  were  for  females.  Zaiuora  ia  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  There 
is  little  trade  or  induatiy  of  any  kindi  but  there  are  a  few 
hatters,  tanners,  dyers,  maoufaetnrera  of  wooUen-stuffs,  and 
distillers.  The  ruin<i  of  the  house  of  the  Cid  are  shown  at 
Zamora  :  the  iiistorian  Florian  de  Ocampo  was  bom  there  ; 
and  the  Cortes  have  twice  assemblu  1  m  ' he  town,  IB  1SS97 
and  1302.    Pupi^ation,  in  1833,  lO.UOU. 

The  province  of  Zamora  (under  the  antient  division), 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  tioidered  on  PortunJ,  and 
extended  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  Daero  from  the 
angle  which  it  makes  on  the  frontier  where  it  turns 
southward  to  meet  the  Tormez.  It  wa.s  in  length  ijrom 
ea.st  to  west"!  about  .3<)  miles,  and  about  27  (from 
north  to  south)  in  breadth.  The  modem  province  or  elec- 
toral dictrict  of  Zamora  is  composed  of  the  antient  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  the  western  part  of  the  distriet  of 
Toro,  and  the  greater  part  of  ttie  duchy  of  Benavente. 
It  is  about  86  miles  in  length  'from  north-west  to  south- 
east), and  about  43  in  breadth  from  north-ea«t  to  south- 
west). The  Duero  enters  the  province  near  the  middle  of  i 
the  south-cast  border,  and,  flowing  from  a  little  south  ot 
east  to  a  little  north  of  west,  nearly  bisects  the  province. 
On  reaching  the  north-western  border  it  makea  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  south,  and  flows  in  that  direction  titt  it  meets 
the  Tormez  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  province.  Tlie 
Toimez  lorinii.  for  a  little  way,  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Zamora  and  Salamanca.  In  its  course  fi-om 
east  to  west  the  Duero  receives  first  the  SequiUo  and  then 
the  Eda,  faotti  from  the  north.  Below  Benavente  the  Esia 
receive  from  the  west  the  Tera,  a  mountain-torrent, 
wtiii  h  issues  from  a  lake  near  the  bordei-s  of  the  province 
ot  Orense,  and  has  the  whole  of  its  course  in  the  province 
of  Zamora.  The  bed  of  the  Duero  within  the  province, 
and  the  bed  of  the  Tormez  along  its  frontier,  are  too  deep 
and  ptedpitona  to  admit  of  their  being  used  fi>r  irrigation. 
The  north-west  portion  of  the  province  is  mountainous ;  the 
rr>*  is  a  high  plain  intersected  by  deep  ravines  a',v.\  river- 
cliiinncls.  The  plain  is  in  general  fertile  ;  the  mountains 
are  well  wooded.  The  clini^ilo  i>  agreeable  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  severe.  There  are  some 
mineral-springs  in  the  north  of  the  province ;  turquoises 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Zamora,  potters'^ 
earth  in  the  district  of  Toro,  and  saltpetre  is  collected 
from  the  snil  in  some  places.    Agrn  ulture  and  every  kind 

ot  mdiutry  are  at  a  low  ebb.  A  good  deal  of  charcoal  is 
.f 


prepared,  and  some  wine  of  a  low  quality  exported.  Bnt 
the  roads  are  in  so  vrretehed  a  coiuiition  ae  effectiveljr  to 
prevent  any  estenrive  enortation  of  the  surplus  agrical 

lural  produce.  The  population  of  the  province,  aeoofdiag 
to  the  most  recent  estimate  (1838),  was  159,423. 

Toro,  the  t  ipiin!  of  the  antient  district  of  that  name,  i* 
included  in  the  modem  province  of  Zamora.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  about  13  miles  east  of  th« 
town  of  Zamora  and  24  north-Mttth<east  of  Salamanca.  It 
has  a  wall  and  six  i^es.  The  streets  ate  vrtde,  but  the 
houses  mean.  There  is  a  collegiate  and  18  parish  churches. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders  there  were 
13  convents, — 7  tor  females.  There  is  a  curious  antien' 
bridge  of  22  arches  across  the  Duero,  and  a  fine  esplamde 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  manuiactures  of  Tofo 
are  uninnortant,  and  nearly  the  aame  aa  at  Zamora.  The 
palace  of  the  DuTces  of  Berwick,  and  the  Alcazar,  an  old 
stone  palace  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Infant  D  m 
Garcia,  are  shown  here.  John  II.  of  Castile,  the  port 
Ulloa  y  Pereira,  and  Paul  Morillo,  who  distinguisbed  him- 
self as  a  loyalist  general  in  the  South  Ameiiean  war  cf 
independence,  were  bom  in  Toro.  The  code  known  bf 
the  title  of  the  Laws  of  Toro  was  pramilgated  here  is 
15«3.    Population,  in  1833.  5190. 

li.  ni.ventc,  the  chief  town  of  the  antient  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  great  part  of  which,  along  with  its  capita!, 
is  now  included  within  the  electoral  district  of  Zamon. 
ia  situated  between  the  £ala  and  Ortnen,  31  niilen  north  of 
Zamora  and  42  north*weat  of  Vallaaolid.  It  contaiai 
9  pari'^h  rhiirrhr*  The  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Benavertt 
IS  an  anlK  ii'  ana  extensive  slnicture.  Population,  in  1831 
3000.  _ 

OA\ni.nOy  Diccimario  Geografico-ettadttlicQ  de  E^pam; 
Map  of  Spain,  showing  the  modem  provincial  divisiona 
publiahed. under  the  auspi re-  of  gotonment, at  Madrid  ii 
1838;  Di^onnain  GiographiqiteUimsgn^.) 

ZAMORA.    [Mbxjcan  States.] 

ZAMOYSKI.  or  ZAMOSC.  The  Polish  hous<-  of  thj? 
name  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  ot  t;ii» 
nation.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Saryusa,  and  ha* 
given  three  eminently  distinguiahed  men  to  Poland. 

John-Sarius-Z.\uovsk],  grand-chancellorof  Poland,  wv 
born  at  Skokow,  of  which  his  father  was  castellan,  in  the 
palatinati  (  f  Calm,  on  the  1st  of  Ajiril,  1">41.  John  wa_s  ■ 
to  Paris  to  prosecute  hi*  studiesj,  at  the  age  of  twelve  yea.'v 
and  on  his  first  arrival  was  received  into  the  service  uf  tbe 
dauphin,  afterwarda  Francis  II.  Finding  however  that  th< 
duties  of  this  appointment  interferad  with  his  ihm&MA. 
Zamoyski  quitted  the  court,  and  went,  to  n6<>  his  o** 
expression,  to  hide  himself  in  the  puys  Latin.  \\> 
favourite  pursuits  in  the  university  of  Paris  were  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  At  the  request  se 
his  father  he  subsequently  repaired  to  the  university  of 
Strasaburg  to  peifeet  liimseJf  in  the  study  of  Gfe«i^  and  ts 
Pedna  to  complete  his  legal  stuiKes. 

At  Padua  the  study  of  the  canon  law  led  him  ta  p.\y 
considerable  attention  to  the  writing  of  the  Fathers,  and 
this  pursuit  is  believed  to  have  confirmed  his  devotioi 
to  the  Romish  church,  to  which  his  father's  all^iance  hai 
been  shaken.  While  at  Padua  he  published  sevenJ  wwtjk 
which  were  favourably  received  at  the  lime,  and  havt 
maintained  their  reputation.  In  1562  he  published  th.c 
funeral  oration  whicTi  he  delivered  on  the  celebrattfd  Fx- 
loppio.  In  ir>63  he  publii»hed  an  eai>av'  on  the  constitutico 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  •  De  Senatu-  Romano  Libri  II.,'  «d 
learned  and  critical,  that  De  Thou  attributed  it  to  Za- 
moyski's  teacher  Sigonius,  and  Oraevioa  has  inserted  t 
in  his  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romannrum.  Hav;ri: 
been  elected  rector  of  the  university  in  1564,  Z&cnoy^ 
caused  a  collection  of  its  privileges  tc  1m  ni  ule,  and  puN 
lished  a  digest  of  them  under  the  title  '  i)e  Const itutioai- 
bus  «l  ImilMinUatibus  almae  Jniversitatis  Paduae.*  In  dtt 
same  year  iMjpubltahed  a  treatise  on  the  dutiea  of  die 
magisterial  oBoe,  entitled  'De  Ferfeeto  Senatore  sfo- 
tagma.' 

The  reputation  which  he  earned  back  with  him  into  l.-> 
native  country  obtained  for  him  speedy  preferment.  Sig>- 
mund  Augustus,  then  king,  after  admitting  the  jaaM 
scholar  to  several  private  interviews,  placed  him  under  tii 
directioa  of  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  he  might  be  .> 
straeted  in  the  practical  details  of  public  business.  Abo« 
1569  he  was  employed  to  arrange  th<  I  i  uQenta  m 
public  archive  which  bad  (alien  into  great  confoaioQ  a£« 
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fb*  depaHuK  of  Cromer.  Thus  tabonotw  task  engnMwcd 

his  time  for  nearly  three  years ;  but  the  notes  which 
he  mide.  while  deciphering  and  arranpnp  tlie  antient 
MSS.  with  a  view  to  the  compilation  of  a  catalotcuc,  were 
afterwards  of  inestimable  service  to  him  in  his  public 
ewecr.  In  1572  Zamoyski  married  a  daughter  of  the 
povreiflil  head  of  tlw  Owelinski  family ;  but  hie  wifo  did 
not  ton^  sorvive  their  onion,  and  his  father  died  about  the 
same  time.  The  king,  who  had  not  lontf  before  bestowed 
one  of  the  crown  domains  upon  tiie  bereaved  husband  a.s 
a  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  expressed  much  sympathy  with 
him,  promised  to  be  to  him  u  lieu  of  a  parent,  and  ap- 
pointed him  starost  of  Bieiek,  an  appointment  which  had 
been  held  by  his  father.  But  Sii^smund  did  not  live  lonjf 
to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  with  his  death  (7th  July,  1572) 
conitnences  the  political  lile  of  ZanioyikU-A  hmg  and 
chequered  career  of  more  than  30  yean. 

The  General  Diet  for  the  election  of  a  king  was  not  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Warsaw  till  the  commencement  of  1373. 
In  the  mean  time  the  equestrian  ordOr  bad  organized  itself 
willt  a  view  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  senate 
by  it-,  union.  Zamoyski  was  by  common  consent  regarded 
as  ]ea*ler  of  this  confederation.    lie  caused  the  choice  of 
the  Diet  to  fall  upon  Henn  of  Anjuu,  and  his  reasons  were 
not  devoid  of  weight.    Iwan  IV.,  Czar  of  Moscovy,  was 
hi*  fint  choice,  but  that  prince  havinf  refused  to  solicit 
for  the  crawn,  on  the  ground  that  lus  eieeUon  was  a  matter 
fif  more  con.se(juencc  to  the  Poles  than  to  him,  Zamoyski. 
iL'aiins^  the  consequeneen  of  crowning  SUCh  a  proud  spirit, 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  other  competitors.    He  was  averse 
to  ttie  Emperor  Maximihan  I.  for  two  reasons:  because 
the  Imperial  policy  would  have  involved  Poland  in  a  war 
with  the  Turks;  and  because  the  Austrian  pridawas  in* 
supportable  to  the  Polish  nobles.   Henri,  on  the-oontniry, 
\'  .is  ot  a  nation  which  cultivHti^d  a  ijood  understanding  with 
tiie  I'urte,  mid  wa«t  rcmiukable  lur  urbanity,  and  could 
not  bring  a  French  force  to  act  against  the  Poles  so  easily  as 
their  Austrian  neighbour.  Zamoyski's  familiarity  with  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  use  in 
.siirrjcesting  precedent:,  for  the  formal  conditions  upon 
vvluch  the  crown  wa^  offered  to  Henri ;  and  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Paris  to  intimate  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  new  king.   The  speech  he 
made  on  the  occasion  has  been  much  praised  for  the  justice 
of  Us  ideas,  the  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  speaker  praised  Benn  without  disparaging  his 
f  pmpetifors.    It  was  published  at  Rome  in  1574.  The 
new  king   appointed   Zamoyski  grand-chnmberlain  and 
starost  of  Kryszyn.     Great  disconteiit  was  excited  by 
Henri's  refusing  to  confirm  the  jnicta  conventa  presented 
to  him  by  the  dis<<idents  before  his  coronation ;  and  Za- 
movski's  popularity  with  his  order  was  shaken  for  a  time 
byiiis  defending  the  conduct  of  Henri  on  tfaia  occasion, 
lie  rei^ained  it  however  before  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
Henri  from  Poland. 

Zamoyski  and  the  equestrian  order  now  turned  the  ir 
eyes  to  Stephen  Bathon  as  the  only  candidate  hkely  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  crown  was  offered  to  Bathori  on  the  condition  of 
his  marrying  Auac.  sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  as- 
sent of  that  princess  to  the  arratn;en)ent  ba\ing  been  pre- 
viously obtained.  The  Diet  wa.s  convoked  on  the  i4th  of 
January,  1546 ;  Bathori  was  proclaimed  king,  and  while  the 
Austrians  hesitated  what  course  to  adopt,  be  advanced  by 
a  rapid  march  to  Krakau.  and  was  crowned  there.  He  testi- 
ficd  his  gratitude  to  Zamoyski  by  nominating  him  grand- 
chancellor,  a  clwice  so  agreeable  to  the  equestrian  order, 
ilmt  they  rose  in  a  body  and  approacbed  the  tbrone  to 
thank  the  king. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  years*  reign  of  Bathori, 
Zamoyakt  was  hi*  chief  and  confidential  oouncillor.  Bj 
his  advice  Bsihori's  first  cares  were  directed  to  replenish  his 
empty  treasury  and  re-unite  the  provinces  of  hi.s  di.stractcd 
kuiirilom.  With  this  view  overtures  of  peace  w  ere  made  to 
A'i>tria,  and  envoys  dispatched  to  Home  to  persuade  the 
noble  political  emigrants  who  had  sought  refuee  tliere  to 
retunt.  To  the  hostile  indications  from  the  Muscovites 
hthI  Tartars,  a  sedulous  care  to  avoid  fumtshiiEig  them  with 
I  pretext  for  hostilities  was  opposed.  Bathori  mttcbed 
a  -  linst  Da:i/J?,  which  he  forocato  oapitulaite:  Zamoyski 
dictated  the  conditions. 

In  1579  the  storm  from  the  side  of  Muscovy  broke  in 
npon  livonia.  Bathori  convened  the  Diet,  and  exhorted 


Its  memberb  to  ayen|re  the  insult.  Some  deputies  wsre  of 

Of  :  ii  II  that  hostilities  should  bo  commenced  aijainst  the 
Tartars  also ;  but  Zatnoyski's  prudent  advice  to  ^nish  witli 
the  Russians  before  they  en^aired  with  another  enemv, 
backed  by  his  representations  that  by  attacking  the  bordca 
dependent  on  the  Porte  they  would  bring  that  power  also 
upon  them, carried  the  day.  The  necessaiy  subsidies  were 
voted,  and  the  campaign  commenced.  The  addre&s  of 
Zamoyski  also  obtained  from  this  Diet  its  sanction  of  a 
new  judicial  organization  of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence 
of  Nvhil  h  eourta  of  appeal  were  estarashed  at  Lubbn  and 
Petnkau. 

The  eenpaign  was  successful ;  Bathori  eoadueting  the 

military  operauona,  and  Zamoyski,  who  accompanied  him 
everywhere,  relieving  him  of  the  load  of  civil  affairs.  The 
Diet  of  1.">K0  was  a  stormy  one :  the  enemies  of  Zamovski, 
irritated  by  his  favour  with  the  king,  endeavoured  to 
thwart  his  policy.  At  last  the  subsjdieswere  granted,  and 
military  operations  resumed  with  sttoeess.  In  1580  Bathori 
undertook  the  siege  of  Floshow,  leaving  Zamoyski  et  the 
head  of  the  main  army  with  the  title  of  Helman.  The 
soldiers  murmured  at  beinK  placed  under  one  wiiom  they 
considered  a  mere  scholar  and  civilian  ;  and  pethaps  the 
severe  discipHnc  which  the  fastidious  morality  of  the  scho- 
lar induced  Zamopki  to  enforce,  rendered  a  considerable 
degree  of  discontent  unavoidable.  He  remained  however 
at  the  head  of  the  army  tQI  tiie  ootieluBum  of  a  peace,  in 
January,  1582,  the  negotiatioiit  of  which  were  left  entirel/ 
to  his  manai^ement. 

}5y  that  tn  '  the  Czar  ceded  Livonia,  Esthland,  and 
Novogorod :  Zamoybki  set  his  troops  in  motion  as  soon  as 
the  treaty  was  signed.  The  Swedee  bad  already  entered 
Livonia,  but  his  prompt  measures  frustrated  their  inten- 
tions. At  the  XMet  which  wsa  held  in  October,  1782,  Tart  ar 
envoys  appeared  to  demand  tribute  :  the  Poles  replied  by 
dispatching  Zamoyski  to  the  frontier,  which  he  placed  in 
a  state  of  defence,  and  thus  awed  the  enemy  into  inaction. 
On  his  return  to  Krakau  he  received  in  marriage  a  niece 
of  the  king :  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  a  magmfi- 
cence  almost  regal. 

From  this  time  however  till  the  death  of  Bathori.  Za- 
moyski took  comparatively  little  ostensible  pan  in  pub'ic 
afiaii^.  He  retired  to  his  native  place,  Skokow,  and  busied 
himself  in  colonizing  hia  estates  and  instituting  colleges 
and  printing'pressea.  This  retirement  has  been  plausibly 
enough  said  to  have  been  prolonged  by  the  odium  be  in- 
curred through  the  active  part  betook  in  urping  on  the 
execution  of  Samuel  Zboiow?ki  i  25lh  of  May,  1584). 

.\IU-r  the  death  of  Bathori  however  (13th  December, 
158U;  it  became  manifest  that  though  Zamoyski's  enemies 
were  powerful,  his  hold  upon  the  national  mind  was  not 
materially  weakened.  The  partisans  of  Zborowsld  muB> 
tered,  it  is  true,  in  such  force  at  the  Diet  as  to  force  that 
body  to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army.  By 
the  advice  of  his  friends  he  fled  secretly  at  the  moment, 
but  onlv  to  collect  troops,  and  to  encamp  on  the  3Uth  of 
June  (the  day  appointed  for  the  election),  at  the  head  of 
10,000  horsemen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  directly 
opposite  Warsaw.'  The  Zborowski  mustered  in  force  on 
the  opposite  bank ;  but  Zamoyski  prevailed,  and  his  can- 
didate, SiKismund  III.,  was  chosen.  Tlie  Zboiowski  pro- 
tected against  the  election,  and  sent  deputies  to  their  can- 
didate, the  Archduke  Maximilian,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  inviting  him  to  wmett  his  daims  by  force  of 
arms. 

Tl^ie  King;  of  Sweden  hesitated  to  hazard  his  son  in  so 
anarchical  a  kinijdoiu  a-s  Poland  ;  but  the  prince  himself, 
at  the  invitation  of  Zamoyski.  accepted  the  often  1  <  l  uv  n 
On  landing  at  Danzig  he  was  met  by  messeni^ers,  who 
brought  news  of  the  defeat  of  Maximilian  in  we  neigh- 
bourhood of  Krakau  by  Zamoyski,  and  urgent  aoUcitatioM 
Ihmi  the  grand-chancellor  to  harten  bis  march,  ffigis* 
rnund  entered  Krakau  on  the  29th  of  December,  158C,  and 
wai  presented  by  Zamoyski  to  his  victorious  army  as  their 
kins.  After  this  ceremony'  Zamoyski  marched  n:  jn^iuit 
of  Maximilian,  who  had  retreated  into  Silesia.  The  arch- 
duke was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  the  Diet  of  1687 
decreed  that  be  should  be  retained  as  a  borage  until  bii, 
brother  the  emperor  became  security  for  bis  renonneing 
the  Polish  throne.  The  pope  interfered  in  the  affair,  but 
the  negotiations  were  protracted.  At  last  Maximilian 
consenled  to  rclinauish  nis  pretensions,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  conducted  to  tne  Austrian  frontier,  which  be  no  sooner 
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eroMcd  than  he  wmottnced  h»  reMlution  not  to  krop  ihe 

J)ioinii»es  lie  had  made  while  a  piKoiici.  Tht»  bioftk-h  of 
aith  eheilod  a  j-aiiiphK  t  lixin  ZaiiioyHki,  pi:l>!i>licd  in 
151X1,  wilh  tiie  ti'ii'  ■  I'.ii  ifu-alioiiis  int»T  Donuim  Austria- 
Ctm  ac  liegemPolooiae  el  Urdinei  R«giiiTraclatae,  Script  a 

T!ie  next  spven  3  ears  of  Zarooyski's  life  were  consumed 
m  a  douLlt  hiiuii^'lc  bclvvieen  foreign  foes  agaiiijit  whoni 
he  had  to  make  head,  and  donu'>'ic  frtclions  Iktih  whom 
he  had  to  wrintc  a  reluctant  liuppurl.  i  he  kiu^  wa^s  not 
Ilk  friend,  for  Zamojski  thwarted  his  wishes  on  many  oc- 
etsioiM,  but  could  not  dispenae  with  him.  Amid  all  these 
diffieufUm  the  |^iand<chanc«nor  haffled  the  Ottoman  army 
in  151)1-2;  bftrrod  the  retreat  thr()i:<j;li  Poland  to  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  made  a  preiiHtury  mcui-^iun  \u\o  Hiinirary,  in 
15'.»3 ;  deteated  the  Turks  in  WaDaehia  i;i  1.'>;K"),  and 
•gain  in  15yU;  and  the  Swedes  in  1597.  Ait.  r  the  laal 
CaropaigB,  conscious  that  hia  physieal  powers  \\ere  giving 
my,  he  migned  the  eomiiand'  of  the  arroy  to  hi«  lieu- 
tenant, John  Charles  Chodkiewiez.  From  thit  time  till 
16ltt  Zamoy^ki  remained  in  retirement,  occupied  with  his 
colonies  and  Ijteiary  punsuitx.  Tiie  I  rnitg  of  the  latter  ucre 
■  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  •  Djalectica Chrysippea.' 

He  emerged  from  hh  retreat  in  IGUo  to  attend  the  IJiet, 
and  there  is  a  wild  ijra-ideur  about  this  the  closiiis  scene 
of  Ills  publio  life.  The  first  wife  of  Sij^isniund  ILL,  an 
Austrian  prineeas.  was  dead,  and  he  was  heni  upon  marry- 
in?  her  Mster.  Zamopki,  who  had  opposed  the  first  mar- 
riage, was  still  more  hostile  to  this :  he  was  firmly  con- 
Tinced  that  the  interests  of  Poland  required  an  intermar- 
liase  with  the  rojrai  family  oC  Kunia.  The  debate  became 
iriolent.  The  i^rand-chaneellor,  laden  with  yean  and  infir- 
mities, had  resolved  to  lake  no  part  in  it,  but  the  con- 
tapions  exeitetneni  of  the  scene  tendered  him  incapable  of 
adheriti^  lo  his  resolution.  He  ea\ised  his  seat  to  he  placed 
near  the  throne,  and  alter  apoIo^isuiL'  for  this  liberty  on 
account  of  his  debility,  presumed  lo  address  the  kinif  in  a 
•timiD  that  has  lareiy  oeen  beard  by  princses.  He  de> 
eland  his  opinion  that  the  kin?  should  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  Swedish  war  with  a  view  to  terminate  it ; 
he  reminded  him  that  he  had  oOen  beiojc  sacrificed  the 
interests  ot  the  state  to  his  o.mi  puvatc  ends;  he  protested 
again«t  the  marriage  with  an  Austrian  pniu  esi^  as  likely  tu 
M  firfal  to  Poland.  Nor  did  he  stop  here  :  he  accused  the 
king  9t  intending  to  tecur*  tlia  crown  for  his  son  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  of  currespondin^  clandestinely 
with  foreitfn  |>oweib  ;  and  he  reniiiidetl  liiin  in  atone  of  in- 
creaiiin»(  anptrnty  that  tiie  Pulus  had  cie  tlien  deposed  and 
banished  king*  with  whom  they  were  oflcndcd.  Sieismund. 
irritated  by  sachlansruaire,  replied  with  equal  violence,  and 
at  the  concloiioil  of  his  speech  laid  his  liand  on  his  sword. 
At  this  the  senate  and  deputies  quitted  their  seat*  in  a  body 
with  threateninsr  murmurs  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  old  chan- 
cellor was  lieard  alxne  all  tlie  din — '  Withdraw  your  hand 
ljr«jn»  your  swoid,  prince  ;  da  not  oblige  history  to  record 
that  we  were  Bmtu>e>  and  vou  a  Ca*»ar.' 

At  the  close  of  the  Diet  ^arooyski  retired  again  to  liis 
estates.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1906,  his  attendants,  who  had 
fancied  him  sunk  in  meditation,  firand  on  approaching  his 
chair  that  he  was  dead. 

Zamoyski  wa->  ar.  eleL'ant  scholar,  an  accomp'i^hed 
dipioinatint,  arxi  a  suctt-wiiul  general.  That  he  ah  ul  l 
have  been  able  to  k*  op  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs 
durinir  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  yeanii  in  wb  turbulent  a 
rtate  as  Poland,  ia  of  itself  a  cuarantee  of  the  power  and 
cne  irv  nf  his  ch.'iract>  r.  ITis  wrili.-nrs,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  are  l  aUuiated  1u  please  by  their  eieuaree,  and  by 
the  k-iivvUilire  of  human  nature  that  the',  d.^J>lay.  Hi> 
stern  stoicism  was  the  necessary  conseqiience  ot  a  higtily 
cultivated  mind  forced  to  cond>at  during  the  better  pait 
of  hia  Uic  wilh  the  foctiona  of  a  fierce  oligarchical  state. 
The  part  of  his  career  upon  which  the  mind  feels  most 
plrasuie  in  d^  el'insj.  consists  of  the  occasional  retirements 
iroui  pnblie  biisnies-s.  during  >vhieh  he  devoted  himself  to 
colouisiMg  hiT.  estates  and  prouuitinc  hteiary  institutions. 
About  15H5  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Nowy  Zamosc,  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  from  Stary  Zamose  (old  Zamosc;. 
He  encouraged  manufactures  there,  and  tortified  it  so 
strongly,  that  it  came  to  be  reeitrdcd  as  one  of  the  chief 
dt  iriuLs  aL:.'-ii:>t  theTai1ar>.  lie  established  a  pnnting- 
prts-s  which  became  eeietuated  lor  the  iH'auty  of  its  im- 
pres>ion».  On  tlie  l.")(h  ot'  May  he  opened  the  univef>i'y 
of  Zaino4c,  to  w  hich  he  aitractcd  the  most  enunenl  schoian 


of  the  nation,  with  a  solemn  tnannm.  omticrn.  Re 

granted  lamis  in  perpetuity  to  mv.w  of  h;s  vrjs^a!"?.  and  er- 
cDuiaged  the  adoption  of  irapu  vnl  tiie'iiod»t>J  agncuitu  e. 

Inieiestiiig  particidars  re^pci tiri:r  these  labours  ti(  Z.'i- 
moyski  are  contaii-ed  in  the  nariiitive  of  two  joiirni'is 
made  by  Father  Va  ozzi  to  I'oland  to  visit  ZamoytiiL. 
published  by  J.  W.  Niemcewicz  at  Warsaw,  in  1822,  Iron 
a  MS.  in  the  Albani  Library  at  Rome. 

JoHM  Zamoyski  II  ,  bom  in  l(52(i,  was  the  irt^ndson  cf 
the  preceding.  He  was  eieated,  soon  after  he  obtained  h« 
majority,  castellan  of  Kahsch,  and  was  present  in  that 
capacity,  in  I646L  at  the  coronation  of  John  Caaimir.  He 
accompanied  tliat  king  in  hi^  campaign  againrt  the  Coi^ 
sacks,  in  1651  and  earned  by  his  bravery  the  appoinfmrr.t 
of  palatine  of  Sandomir.  He  distingubhed  hiai>elt  equally 
in  the  disastrous  War  of  Sueecssion,  when  Voland  w«s  de- 
vastated by  Swedish  arnncs:  he  sfond  a  tontr  sieg^e  in  his 
heredilaiy  fortress  Zamosc;  and  it  w  - '  iij^  ,  isrilant  keep* 
ing,  aa  eommaodant  of  Wanaw,  that  Marshal  Wittemb«f. 
President  Ton  Enk,  and  other  important  praaaers  were 
intrusted.  In  1659  he  commanded  the  amiv  raised  la 
oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  C'xar  in  the  Ul<rair.e  la 
)t>l>3  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  remained  laitiiftjl  ta 
John  Ca.simir,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  allaying  the 
discontent  of  the  insurgents  under  Chwiedenski.  Johs 
Zamoyski  died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  en  the  2nd  of  Apnl, 
1686,  while  attending  the  Diet  at  Warsaw.  He  left  no 
family  hy  his  m  ile,  (hiuirhter  of  the  Mnr(juis  de  la  Grance 
d'Arquiu,  and  called  iu  Poland  '  La  belle  Ftan^aJae,'  wl.>> 
afterwards  married  the  great  Sobieski.  Zamoyski  dyir.^ 
without  heirs  of  his  body,  hia  estates  passed  to  bis  tws 
sisters. 

Andrew  Zamoyski.  a  younger  son  of  a  descendant  of 
these  two  sisters,  who  had  mheritcd  the  fief  of  Zamosc.  was 
bom  at  IJiezun  in  l/KJ.  He  received  liis  education  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Thorn,  where  he  remained  tiil 
1732.  In  1786  his  &ther  died,  and  Andrew  left  Poland  to 
visit  foreign  univenities.  He  pasMd  two  years  in  the  oat- 
varsity  of  Ucgniti  in  Silesia ;  in  1739  he  visited  Fkria 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  mafhrmatics  and  juru- 
prudence ;  and  he  returned  home  in  17-lU.  Finding  h:s 
hrdlv  i-s  ent^ageil  in  litiLration  al>out  the  divi-ion  of  their 
uilienlancc,  he  rerurii  i]t  d  them  hy  givinir  up  his  ehart, 
and  entered  the  servue  uf  Saxony.  In  1745  he  obtained 
the  command  of  Prioce  Albert's  reeimcnt  In  1754  h* 
quitted  the  army  and  returned  to  Poland  with  the  rank  W 
riiajor-t'tMUMal.  He  was  appointed  marshal  of  (he  pa't- 
tmaie  ol'  Siuiilen>ko,  an  office  which  put  u  in  lu&  power  tj 
leionn  many  alnises  which  had  crept  into  the  judicial  ai- 
miiiifttration  of  the  province.  In  1760  he  emancipated  ail 
hiaserft;  a  few  noblemen  imitated  his  example,  tmt  (he 
greaternumber  declaimed  fiercely  against  the  inno^-atior. 

At  tho  first  Diet  held  after  the  death  of  Aueiistus  II L 
n763'i  ZaH)0\ski  eontriliuted  rnneh  to  the  pas^iri'^^  <if  a  law 
for  the  reform  uf  administrative  abuses.  In  17t^  th< 
new  kine.  Stanislaus  Augustus,  made  him  keeper  of  the 
great  seal.  The  influence  which  this  appointment  enabfej 
him  to  exercise  over  every  branch  or  adminiMrmtion.  bt 
employed  in  fivini;  a  better  orcani/atinn  to  the  amty  ari 
the  educational  inititutioiis  01'  the  kinL'(l<ini.  When 
partisans  of  Russia,  in  the  Diet  ot  17'7.  prr  urei!  '^ie  IwniN  - 
ment  of  GaetanSoltyk  and  Zaiuski.  bishops  'ji  K'Tnkau  ar.<i 
Kiew,  along  with  some  other  nobles,  to  Siberia.  Znmoyfiii 
resigned  the  seals  in  disgtist,  declaring  he  would  neTt: 
receive  (hem  back  till  those  illustrious  victims  were  reatort^ 
to  their  natire  rrnntrr. 

In  his  rrtuenieat  he  employed  him»e!f  m  promoTir; 
e  !m<  arn  ti.  and  completing  the  code  he  had  undertake 
to  ihL'i  st  at  it  e  reqiiest  of  the  Diet  of  1776.  He  complet<c 
the  w  'ik  in  less  than  two  years.  Tlie  matter  ia  surmiws^ 
under  three  heada:  the  first  treats  of  persons ;  the  aeccr^ 
of  thinirs ;  and  the  third,  of  courts  of  law  and  actions  f* 
was  printed  at  Wai-:iw.  if  Polish,  in  177S :  a  Gerir-  .- 
itHnslatioii  byGudire)  .Nikis/ tijtjjeared  at  Dresden  in  ITH' 
The  CO  Ii%  v';fien  printed,  was  sent  to  all  the  palatillBtea,  "•. 
order  that  it  niieht  be  discussed  in  their  provmeimJ  bv^d- 
biies  beibre  it  wm  submitted  to  the  CKet,  Thep^ms^"' 
for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation  excited  an  *itn  •* 
universal  hostility  against  it.  The  deputies  were  withi -• 
exception  instruct<d  to  oppose  it  in  the  Diet  of  17'^' 
When  the  marshal,  iu  pie^ident  of  that  aasembly,  narr.: . 
the  readinsr  of  the  new  laws,  he  was  met  by  a  bw^l  i 
opposition  from  all  parts  of  the  haJI.  It  was  <feci4ed  Uat 
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hey  Knould  not>even  be  read ;  some  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
>osc  a  resolution  that  they  should  not  be  presented  to  any 
uture  Diet.  Casinur  Poniatowtiki,  the  kiiig'»  brother, 
WMM  the  only  member  of  the  Diet  who  Tentuired  to  say  a 
vont  in  vindication  of  them. 

Zmovski,  who  had  attained  his  70th  year  when  his  code 
n€t  with  this  rude  rece])tuin,  withdrew  liirnself  in  conse- 
{uenee  of  it  still  more  trom  pubiic  afi'airs.  In  17tN)  he 
indertook  a  jouiney  to  Italy.  At  Bologna  he  received  the 
ntellig«ncc  that  the  Poles nad  proclaimed  the  con^ititulion 
>f  the  3rd  May,  1791,  and  adooted  his  code.  He  made 
latits  to  veturn  to  Poland,  but  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy 
lis  triumph,  dyini;  at  Tl&moiic  on  the  10th  of  February, 
17U2,  in  the  7t>lh  year  of  his  aire.  His  widow,  a  pnn(.e.>s 
Jzai  loryska,  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  active  beatvo- 
ence,  died  at  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  February,  1796. 

(Bursius,  Vita  et  Dieta  magni  Joattnit  Zumotcii  i  Moe- 
uweki,  Fie  de  Jean  ZameMHt  (^a»eetier  et  Giwd- 
Hetman  de  la  Couronne  de  Polo^ne ;  Thuanus,  Historia 
rut  Temporig;  Moreri,  Dictujunaire  Iltttori^ue  ;  Jucher, 
Ulff'tn.  (Jelfhrten  Lexicon;  BiogratAig  UnvMliiUem) 

^AMPIE'RI.  [DOMBNICHIKO,^ 

ZANCHI,  a  family  of  Bergamo  in  Lombardy,  which 
>roduced  aevenj  men  of  learniniT  in  the  16th  oentui^f. 
Paolo  Zanehi  woe  a  ^in^uished  jurist,  and  also  an  anti- 

}uarian,  and  a  coHeclor  of  antient  inscriptions.  Three  of 
lis  suns,  nasihu,  Oian  Gtiso-.toiiio,  and  Dioiiigi,  entered  the 
)r(ler  of  the  Ref^iilar  (.'aiions  of  the  Lateran. 
^  Basilic  Zanchi,  bum  m  15()1,  went  to  Rome  under  Leo 
S^.,  and  was  noticed  at  that  cuurt  an  elegant  Latin  poet, 
^ei  Leo's  death  he  returned  to  Bergamo*  and  applied 
limself  to  fheolot^tel  studies,  and  entered  the  oraer  of 
he  Rearij'fir  Tanons  in  1.524.  He  wrote  comments  on  the 
libit,  whicJi  are  published.  He  wa*  also  well  versed  in 
jreek.  His  end  was  unfortunate.  It  appears  that  he  had 
nade  free  use  of  the  liberty,  tlu  n  frequent  among  mera- 
jers  .of  the  monaafic  orders,  of  living  out  of  his  convent, 
ukI  traveDing  about  Italy.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  ISHB,  issued 
in  order  commanding  all  such  persons  to  return  to  their 
ispectise  convent.-)  under  severe  penalties.  Zanchi, 
i.iving  endeavoured  to  elude  the  order,  wa&  put  in 
orison  at  Rome,  in  which  city  he  then  was,  and  he  died 
n  prison  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Serassi  has  written 
I  good  biography  of  Basilio  uinehi,  which  he  pre- 
ixcd  to  the  edition  of  his  Liitin  poems  in  eijfht  books, 
Zanchii  Poemata,' Hei  L'atiio,  1747.  .Vmong  other  poems 
here  is  one  ent.lled  '  De  Hoilo  Svipliin-,'  in  which  the 
luihor  explains  the  principal  doKn»*s  of  the  Christian 
eligion.  Zanchi  wrote  aUo  •  Latinorum  Verborum  ex  variis 
luctoribiM  Epitome.'  His  brother  Gian  Grisostomo  Zaru-hi 
published  a  work  on  the  antient  history  of  his  country  : 
De  Orobior.im  sive  (""enomannruni  ()iii:ine,'  in  three  boi'k>, 
Venit  e,  l.j.'il,  winch  he  dedicated  li>  Pietio  ilenibo.  'iiu; 
vork  is  dt'tie:e:it  in  Instorical  criticism,  but  it  may  be  use- 
ui  oil  account  of  the  numeious  in-eriptions  of  the  town 
ind  territory  of  Bertramo  which  it  ctniiams.  Gian  Grisos- 
omo,  after  filling  the  first  dignitiea  of  his  order,  died  at 
Ser^mo,  in  1960. 

fliHOLAMo  7\xcni,  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  wa^  horTi 
n  1516,  at  AUano  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  ;  he  hke- 
\i.se  entered  the  order  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the 
I.ateran.  in  whicli  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
ellow-sfudent  of  Celso  Martinenghi  uf  P.re->cia,  a  brother 
.>f  his  order.  When  the  learned  I'ictro  Maitiic  Vermipli, 
who  was  a  dia^nitary  of  the  same  order,  embraced  the 
loctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  wa-j  in  conscqncm  t> 
ihliijed  to  fiy  from  Italy  to  Switierland,  in  li>42,  ianelu 
ind  .Martinenjjhi,  who  had  become  secretly  imbued  with 
:he  same  doctrines,  liiought  it  prudent  to  emigrate  also. 
Martinenghi  was  the  first  to  leave  Italy,  and  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Reformed  consrregntion.  Zanchi  followed  his  friend  s  ex- 
anij.Ie,  and  alter  several  vu  Ksitudes  he  went  to  Heidel- 
in^a;.  x^here  he  taught  diviiuty.  lit  acquired  so  much 
reputation  for  theological  science,  that  it  was  said  by 
the  learned  John  Sturm,  that  if  Zanchi  alone  could  be 
lent  to  dispute  with  the  Roman  CUhoKe  divines  assem- 
M-':l  at  Trent,  he  s!iould  not  t)e  afraid  of  the  res\iU.  The 
F'lpal  nuncio  Zatc.iria  Delfino  had  jjrivati'  conferences 
>Mlh  Zanehi  \n  I-'jGI.  for  the  purpose  of  ree!annini{  liiiii  to 
Cathoiiciiim,  in  which  however  he  failed.  Zanchi's  theolo- 
gl'-al  and  controversial  works  were  published  in  eight 
tekujacs  after  his  death:  * Zanchii  Opera,'  Geneva,  1619, 


I  and  they  contain  two  books  of  letters,  in  which  are  pa."tx- 
cnlars  of  his  life.    He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1590. 
Gaiiizuli  of  Bersrnmo  has  written  a  biography  of  Gimlamo 
Zanchi,  pui>l)-.tu  ;i  at  Bergamo  in  17H5. 

Francesco  Zanchi,  father  of  Girolamo  and  first  cou.nin  of 
Paolo  Zanchi  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  small  historical 
work,  '  Commentarius  de  Rebus  .-i  Geori.io  Ht-mo  pia  ciare 
gestis  in  piimo  adversus  Maximiiianum  Homanorum 
Regem  Bello  a  Venetis  suscepto.' 
(  Tiraboachi,  Storia  delta  Lelleratura  ItaUanaA 
ZANCLCySTOMUS.  Mr.  Swan«on%  name  for  a  gnuia 
of  Cueulidte.  arranged  by  him  in  the  mbftmily  Cbeeya/Mv. 

[IjfD!CATORIN«,  p.  459.J 

Z.ANOUKH.VH  is  a  country  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Afnca.  It  dues  not  appear  thkl  this  name  is  in 
use  among  the  natives  or  neighMuliag  nations  who  visit 
the  country,  and  it  is  probabfy  a  corruption  of  Zannbar, 
thelarKest  of  the  islands  belonging  to  it.  There  is  idso 
some  diiTerence  of  opinion  respectinir  the  extent  of  the 
coa-st  to  which  this  name  is  ajiplu-d.  At  preseutthe  mouth 
of  the  river  Mozimba  (ITik)'  S.  lat.)  is  considered  its 
southern  limit,  because  bouth  of  that  river  the  Portuguese 
colonies  begin,  which  are  considered  to  be  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Mosambique.  Baa  Assoad  (4"*  lO'  N.  lat.)  may 
he  considered  its  noctkern  lioHt,  and  aa  the  point  where  it 
joins  the  coast  of  Ajaa.  The  extent  of  the  ooast^ina  ea* 
ceeds  ir>OU  aales. 

The  country  cxteudiivjj  a'ong  the  sea  is  the  only  portion 
of  Zanguebar  which  is  known,' and  that  only  imperfectly, 
as  it  is  rarely  visited  by  European  vcsiela,  except  a  few 
nointa  to  which  sJavc-veneb  formerly  resorted,  especially 
from  the  ishind  of  Bourbon.  The  interior  is  entirely  un- 
known, and  occupied  by  native  tribes,  wliich  aie  always  at 
war  with  the  inhalntant^  of  the  coast,  who  are  mo»tly 
foreign  settlers. 

The  most  northern  portion  from  Has  (Cape)  Assoad  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Juba  (a  few  miles  south  of  the 
equator)  is  called  Barra  Somauli,  or  the  country  of  th:> 
Somauli,  because  occupied  by  that  nation.  The  couutiy 
north  of  Mukdeesha,  or  Maicaduxo,  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
exhibits  a  very  small  degree  ol  fertility,  presenting  little 
variety,  and  being  composed  uf  sand  chit's  and  hills,  Cither 
without  or  with  verv  Uttie  vegetation.  It  apneara  also  to 
be  thinly  inhabited.  To  the  lonth  of  Mukdeesha  the 
country  inimovcs  considerably ;  it  is  f:ir  rri  M e  fertile  nml 
more  populous.  There  are  sevtral  towns  u.i  tlie  cuaa),  as. 
Mukdeesha,  witli  4u(X)  mliabitanfs  [Maradoxo]  ;  Gezerat 
and  Denana,  with  KXK)  mlmbitant^;  Havalv  and  Goon- 
darsha,  3000  inhabitants ^  Marka,  with  '2iXXi  inha- 
bitants; MoiiKOo^a  and  Torn,  with  1500  iohabiiaata;  and 
Brava,  with  20U0  rahabitents.  This  statement  is  probably 
iindt  r  the  aetr.al  jHipnlalion,  but  it  may  give  an  ulta  o' 
tlieir  relative  piupoilion.  All  these  towns  aie  bunt  on 
rocky  promontories,  either  entiu  ly  or  ncaj'ly  insulated, 
and  their  bee-hive  con»trutLion  gives  them  a  singular 
appearance.  The  motive  of  the  inhabitants  in  thus  placing 
their  houses  is  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  supply  oi  water, 
of  which  the  arid  sandhills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  des- 
tif  iti-.  and  prohalily  the  facility  of  di  iVnee  Hjjainst  the 
naSivc  Gaiia.  Along  the  const  then;  a>c  ui  most  places 
dancerous  reefs,  which  render  it  difficult  of  access.  The 
river,  called  Juba  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Afncans\Vt,w- 
»  eenda,  IS  stated  to  be  of  considerable  leni;th,  rising  in 
Habeshy,  or  Abyssinia,  and  being  navigable  by  boats  for 
three  months  fiom  its  mouth.  AcnMsUie  mouth,  which  is 
m  t  wide,  ti.ere  is  a  iMur,  bot  the  bar  ia  narrow  and  haa 
plenty  of  water. 

The  country  south  of  the  river  Juba  is  much  more  in- 
dented, and  contains  numerous  fine  haibuurs.  The  shore 
as  well  as  the  i^laiuis  are  formed  of  madrepore.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Juba  and  fhe  Bay  of  K  wyhoo,  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  is  a  labyrinth  of  iklandsand  roc!<8.  Hie 
number  of  thoi>e  which  are  mur  coveieil  with  water 
amounts  to  nearly  five  hundred,  ol  .vincI)  many  arc  tiom 
two  miles  and  a  6alf  totwo  milen  arid  a  quaiter  in  length, 
but  the  minority  are  of  inconsiderable  siee.  They  tise 
at;mptly  from  a  narrow  line  of  reefs.  About  two  miles 
outside  these  islands  is  a  coral  bank,  which  renders  the 
approach  to  the  roast  klangerous  for  laree  \  essels.  In  thi.*! 
whole  extent  there  is  oi.ly  one  port  which  a  vessel  can 
enter  at  all  times  of  tide.  This  is  the  mouth  of  Durnlurd 
River,  but  the  chaimel  which  leads  to  it  from  the  open  sen 
passes  between  two  coral  islands  not  more  than  ,  a  c«jjlf> 
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len^h  apart.  The  islands  themselves  seldom  rise  above 
twelve  I'eet,  and  generally  overhang  the  locky  flats  on 
wbich  they  ttand.  The  summit  of  the  heic:ht!i  level,  and 
ftom  ttM  eoitatiuit  d«conpo«ition  of  the  cural  it  presents  a 
lurfliee  of  sharp  p<nsl«»  OT«r  wlueb  it  i*  diffieiut  to  pw. 
The  country  opposite  tMs  Imb^nth  of  nlaiidi  ii  a  ■iiceet' 
«on  of  hills  covered  with  verdure  and  of  well-wooded 
lowlands.  These  parts  c  ontain  many  antiquities,  consist- 
ing of  moiilderinpr  tomhs,  tottcrin;i  olielisKs,  hihI  other 
ruins,  which  were  doubtless  erected  before  the  Portuguese 
got  poMeaaion  of  this  country.  Though  the  soil  of  this 
tract  is  apparently  fertile  and  the  cHmate  healthy,  it  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  having  been  laid  mate  by  the  Galla, 
who  hivi  L  xtirpated  the  former  mhalntBiiti,  or  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  islands. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  region  (near  2°  S.  lat.) 
begins  a  low  coast-line,  which  however  contains  many 
excellent  harbours,  as  those  of  Kwvhoo,  Patta,  Lamoo, 
Formosa,  Melinda  (Maleenda),  and  Mombas.  There  arc 
only  a  few  coral  islands  along  it.  The  shores  of  the  bays 
and  harbouni  are  low  and  mostly  swampy;  they  are  over- 
grown with  mangroves,  but  at  a  short  distance  inland  the 
country  rises  into  low  hills,  between  which  are  wooded 
levels  of  mtxlerate  exteat  The  surface  presents  a  soil 
varying  ftom  red  to  a  dark  black,  which  appears  to  possess 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  In  Formosa  Bay  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ozy,  which  is  one  mile  wide  at  the  en- 
trance, and.  although  deep  inside  and  a  large  river,  it  is 
difficult  of  access  on  account  of  a  dangerous  quicksand- 
bar,  ovn*  which  at  low  tide  there  is  only  four  feet  of  water. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  nativea*  thia  river  rises 
greatly  during  the  rainy  season,  and  innndatea  the  lur- 
rounding  <  onrtiy  fur  many  miles,  desfroyinc;  innumerable 
wild  animai.-i,  aaioiig  the  rest  many  elephants.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  days' journey  in  a  canoe  there  is  said  to  be 
a  large  town,  Zoobakey,  beyood  which  the  current  is  too 
itrong  for  farther  progrcei. 

South  of  Mombas  the  gencial  ameannee  of  tlie  ooatt  is 
low,  but  not  awampy,  and  well  defined,  bavittr  a  eandy 
shore,  and  in  some  places  a  small  intervening  cliff  of  coral. 
Hut  at  some  distance  appear  various  insulated  mountains 
of  curious  shapes,  which  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  general  flatness  of  the  country.  Except  in  one  part. 
trtteiO  tile  coast  is  a  putrid  marsh,  the  ihMMtes  are  lined  with 
villages,  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  gR>*e  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  built.  The  country 
is  apparently  fertile.  Parallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles,  there  i!>  a  \\n*i  of  sand  and  coral  reefs 
with  deep  water  between  and  inside,  but  to  seaward  nearly 
unfathomable.  The  bay  of  Lindy  has  a  fiat  shore,  which 
is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  broaght  down  by  the  river 
Lindy,  which  appears  to  be  larjG:c,  and  a  clistance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth  branches  o  several  small 
channels,  forming  a  complete  aichipelafio  of  low  swampy 
lileU  covered  with  mangroves.  A  few  miles  farther  M>uth 
is  the  river  Rowoona,which,  from  the  vast  volume  of  water 
which  it  discharges, ie  coniidered  aa  the  moet  considerable 
river,  next  to  the  Zamberi,  on  the  eaatem  ride  of  Africa,  but 
we  know  nothint;  of  its  f-or-«e. 

Opposite  this  country  an-  ttie  largest  islands  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  islands  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and 
Monfeea.  The  mo^t  northern  is  Pemba,  known  by  the 
Aiabs  as  Al  Huthera,  or  the  Green  l*land,  which  extends 
(torn  north  to  south  thirty  miJesiand  from  east  to  west  ten. 
It  is  about  eighteen  miles  fVom  the  main  at  the  north  end, 

and  twenty-five  frrm  Z  ui;' f  nr.  Tt  is  not  in  nry  ]iart  more 
than  20Olcet  abovt  llie  su^l,  and  rests  on  a  corai  loundation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  world,  beinp: 
covered  witli  a  very  productive  soil,  from  which  luxuriant 
vegetation  springs  spontaneuuily,  and  it  abounds  in  excel- 
lent sbip-ttmber:  but  Uie  largest  part  of  the  surface  is 
cultivated,  and  ptoduees,  besides  other  plants,  rice  of 
the  finest  quality :  it  is  in  fact  the  granary  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.  Along  its  western  side  from  Tondong  to 
its  southern  extremity  are  several  good  and  safe  harbours, 
among  which  the  best  a  that  of  Masai  al  C'hack-Chack. 
2aniibar  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Pemlja,  and  resembles 
this  island  in  soil  and  fertility.  Besides  every  kind  of 
grain  which  grows  between  the  tropics,  it  produces  great 

fusntitics  of  sugar,  which  is  exported  to  .\rabia  and  the 
ted  Sea.,  and  even  to  E^ypt.  There  are  numerous  harbour* 
between  ZanzibHr  aii  l  1  he  main,  formed  by  the  islands  and 
reeis  whicb  are  dupeiaed  over  the  cbaoael  vrbich  sepa- 


rates it  from  the  cr^ntinent,  and  which  u  about  fifteea 
miles  wide.  These  harbours  are  safe,  and  not  difficult  cl 
access;  but  within  the  chores  of  Zanzibar  there  is  not  odc 
land-locked  port,  and  in  this  particular  thii  islaad  doca  not 
resemble  Pemba.  The  numerous  inhabitant*  cany  oat 
bmndi  of  manufacturing  industry  to  a  considerable  cvteot 
that  of  making  round  shields,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  o 
diameter.  These  shields  are  u^d  by  the  M^ldiers  of  the 
Imaum  of  Muskat  as  a  protection  agwnst  the  fire  of  muv 
qoetry.  They  are  manufactured  from  rhinoceros  hid^ 
which  after  being  soaked  or  boiled  are  easily  moulded  into 
any  form,  and  then  embellished  by  turning.  Monfees  ii 
little  known,  being  surrounded  with  a  labyrinth  of  shoah 
and  several  islets,  which  render  access  to  it  difficult.  It 
seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  Pemba.  It  risci 
abniptly  fhim  an  unfathomable  depth,  and  is  based  upon  t 
coral  foundation.  The  surface  is  covered  vrith  treca,aiid 
it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  peopled.  The  ehannd  be- 
tween  the  island  and  the  main  is  about  twelve  milei 
across,  but  SO  thickly  studded  with  coral  shuaU  as  to  be 

impassable  foT  vosde  of  wf  siie  without  eoomdenbic 

danE;er. 

Nearly  opposite  the  tooiith  of  the  Moriuba  nvtr  are  th^ 
Querimba  Islands  a  nunoom  arddpdaso.  They  are  >£ 
various  sises,  but  all  low,  and  formed  of  coral,  general  Ir 

with  long  flat  reefs  extending  seaward,  and  then 
abruptly  from  an  immense  depth.  The  harbours  betv\te3 
these  islands  and  the  main  arc  excellent,  being  shelter*'-! 
on  the  west  by  the  mainland,  and  in  every  other  direetxn 
by  islands  ana  reefs :  they  afford  perfeol  security  to  vessek 
in  the  heaviest  gales. 

The  year  is  divided  between  the  diy  and  rainy  season. 
The  rainy  season  generally  commences  four  or  six  wer't- 
after  the  sun  has  passed  the  zenith,  and  as  Zangviebar  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  emiator,  it  commences  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places.  The  raina  are  vetr 
abundant,  and  the  rivers  swell  so  as  to  inundate  the  adja- 
cent countries  to  the  distance  of  several  miles.  Tlie  ha' 
in  summer  is  very  great,  but  as  during  the  la>t  ccntiiiy 
and  a  half  no  Kiiropean  has  resided  there  for  anv  length 
time,  no  meteorological  observations  have  been  made.  I: 
is  however  certain  that  the  climate  is  very  unfavourabk 
to  Europeans*  even  where  the  country  is  not  low  aa: 
swampy. 

The  productions  are  various,  but  very  imperfectly  Vno^r 
except  those  which  aie  cultivated  on  the  coast  and  it 
articles  of  commerce.  Rice  and  millet  appear  to  be 
only  kinds  of  grain  which  are  grown.  Dnoi  (a  amall  >pe> 
cies  of  peas),  peas,  and  beans  are  the  most  comnuMi  lege* 
minous  plants.  Mttsk'fflck>M,  pumpkins,  and  the  tagv> 
cane  are  grown :  oocoa-nnts.  bananas,  and  plantains  s» 
al>-o  common.  Tlie  fcre-ts  contain  many  larEre  trt-ei  c 
which  )»ome  are  u»ed  as  timber.  A  plant  which  yieidr 
caoutchouc  is  frequently  met  with.  Horses  are  not  fn- 
quent,and  rather  small.  Asses  are  of  good  size.  But  catt'.c 
abound,  and  they  are  mostly  of  the  Bumped  kind.  Tbe 
sheep  are  of  the  Tartar  breed ;  they  are  very  small,  but  'Y.^r: 
flesh  is  delicate  and  sweet.  A  few  goats  are  kept.  Fo«'! 
are  very  abundant.  The  larger  wild  animals  in  tlie  inte.-:* 
are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  leopard,  and  severs.' 
kinds  of  antelopes.  The  rivers  contain  hippopotami  *ji 
crocodiles,  which  are  numerous  south  of  the  equator,  bat 
rare  north  of  it.  Pish  are  abundant,  and  many  ftmilui 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  A  kind  of  bor;' 
salted  or  dried,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  There  art;  scvc  l 
kinds  of  shell-fish.  (\v.vrie.«  are  collected  in  great  quan"  - 
ties,  and  exported  to  Hindustan.  Gold  is  brought  inm. 
the  interior,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

Zanguebar  is  partly  subject  to  native  princes  and  paitk 
to  the  imaum  or  Muskat.  North  of  the  river  Juba  the  r> 
habitants  are  Somauli,  and  their  chiefs  appear  to  he  in>  :- 
pendent.  PVoni  the  river  .luba  to  the  bay  of  Kvv\h,:o 
Galla  have  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  arid  ■» 
possession  of  that  tract.  The  country  between  Kwjt^* 
and  Melinda  is  subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muskat.  Fpm 
Melinda  to  the  river  Paneany  extend  the  lerhtories  of  'i* 
Sheik  or  Sultan  of  MomtMs,  which  in  1823  were  j>)mri 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  TJie  iciiiairdvT  - 
the  coast,  as  far  >outh  as  Cape  Delgado,  is  again  sub.r' 
to  the  Imaum  of  Muskat. 

The  iuhabitants  are  either  tribes  of  African  origir.  ~ 
settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  African  trite 
are  the  Somauli.  Qaila.  Oowla,  Wanyakai,  and  Son^jka 
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The  Somaua  cwcupy  the  most  eastern  peninsula  oi'  Mnca, 
which  juts  out  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 
Aden,  and  terminates  with  Cape  Guardafui.   Thejr  are  a 
mild  people,  living  on  th«  pcoduM  of  their  h«idi  and 
flMloL  or  the  pnifita  of  tbA  coaiacnM  which  tiuif  any  on 
with  AitUftttidtfaoIUdflM.  Along  the  liulwB  Sm  they 
inhabit  the  coast  as  far  as  Manuloxo ;  but  they  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  coast,  the  whole  of  the  interior  being;  occu- 
pied by  the  GaJla.   The  Galla  are  dispersed  over  a  great 
extent  of  country  in  Eastern  Africa:  they  occupy  the 
southern  portions  ef  Abyssinia,  and  extend  southward  to 
the  Bay  ol  Kwyhoo.   We  do  not  know  hnw  Ikr  they  have 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  Africa :  few  Emiopeans  have 
had  intercourM^  v,it]i  this  nation,  and  we  know  very  liiili 
of  it.   They  seem  to  be  what  the  Mongols  are  in  Asia — a 
people  living  on  the  produec  of  tlieir  heras,  rambling  about 
over  «  gieat  extent  of  countm  and  terrifftng  «U  their  neigh- 
|ioim^tlKtrwuKkediapo«non,ferocity,entlonidt7.  Boie> 
ler  describes  them  as  per<"i;ctly  black,  of  large  stature  and 
athletic  make,  wearing  no  dress  except  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
wrapped  round  their  loins.  Tlieir  arms  are  bows  and  nrru  s, 
and  taey  have  not  yet  conquered  their  aversion  to  fire-arms, 
lltej  unite  subtlety  md  want  of  faith  with  ferocity,  and 
conaequenti^  the  conunerae  between  them  end  the  Anbe 
of  the  c(mst  is  carried  on  entirely  in  the  towns  of  the  hitter, 
but  it  is  far  from  beiiitr  important.    The  Dowla  occupy  the 
country  at  the  back  of  Lamoo.    They  are  far  more  tract- 
able and  settled  in  their  habits  than  the  Galla,  and  the 
AnliB  hftve  anintemtpted  commercial  intercourbe  with 
them.  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  tribe.  The  Wanve- 
kahs  :r,habil  the  country  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Mombas 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  territories  of  tlie  sheik  of  that 
place,  but  appear  to  be  only  nominally  dependent  on  him. 
They  seem  to  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civili- 
sation :  some  of  their  towns  are  large  and  populous,  and 
strongly  defended  by  a  double  hedge  of  thom-buih  and 
by  gatea.  The  women  tre  better  dremed,  the  men  better 
arrued  than  even  the  .\nihs,  and  tliere  seems  to  be  more 
order  in  their  domestic  affairs  than  in  other  tribes.  The 
Sowhylese  occupy  nearly  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  the 
coast  south  of  Kwyhoo  Bay,  and  at  some  places  tracts  ex- 
tending to  a  great  distance  into  the  interior.'  They  are  not 
so  black  as  the  other  tril>es,  but  approach-  in  colour  and 
teaturcs  to  the  Moors  of  North  Africa.   It  seems  that  at 
tbi-  t.iin'  i  t  tile  arrival  of  the  Portug;ies€,  the  whole  coast 
of  Eastern  Africa  was  in  the  po«setsion  of  this  nation. 
They  differ  in  every  particular  of  language,  person,  and 
character  firom  tlie  Arabi  end  tiie  native  Afrlei^ni.  Their 
language  ia  ttill  spoken  from  Kwyhoo  to  Monmbiqne,  and 
strong  evidences  of  it  exist  in  the  various  dialects  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  the  ('ape  Colony.    Having  euibmced 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  they  are  more  closely  united 
to  the  AralM  than  the  other  native  inhabitants,  and  have 
adopted  their  arms  and  partly  also  their  OMhuae.  They 
are  an  iaduitrioiM  people  and  moetly  engeged  in  agiir 
culture. 

T!io,iL;h  the  Portuguese  had  numerous  scttleracnts  on 
this  coast  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
does  not  appear  that  at  present  there  are  any  descendants 
of  that  oatioa.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  had  taken 
root  in  theee  eomtrieebefbre  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
Imt  the  Arabs  had  not  settled  there,  except  in  small  num- 
and  as  merchants.  But  after  the  Portuguese  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  the  Arabs  appeared  as  conquerors, 
r.iid  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  them  at  present  in 
the  large  towns,  especially  in  those  which  are  subjected  to 
the  iway  of  the  Inaum  of  Muakat.  Sereiai  Banjrane  ftom 
Hindiuftm  are  eetUed  at  Mombas  es  merehmte. 

The  antient  and  famous  tovms  of  Maoadoxo,  Mei.t.ti \, 
Mombas,  and  Quiloa  have  been  noticed  under  separatt 
heads.  Besides  these,  the  towns  of  Patta,  Lamoo,  and 
Lindy  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  of  more  recent 
origin.  Patta  is  built  on  an  island,  which  lies  between 
the  tmys  of  Kwyhoo  and  Patta,  and  is  divided  ftom  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  creek,  through  whleh  boats 
only  can  paM.  It  wa.s  formerly  a  very  trying  place,  and 
the  Portuguese  had  a  eaiitle  here,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
reniaia.  At  present  it  is  small,  and  the  houses  are  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  Still  a  good 
deal  of  eommercc  ia  Mrried  on,  thou^  it  has  much  di- 
minbhed  since  the  rise  of  Lamoo.  The  last-mentioned 
■lUice  is  at  present  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  east 
•Mii  of  Africa,  next  to  MottnMqne,«nd  has  a  popnhrtioift 
F.  Cn  No.  1772. 


of  more  fliaii  iiOOO.  It  li  bu.U  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  K.'inioo,  at  the  lout,  oi  a  ^luidy  rid£;i^  of  hills  which 
constitute  tlte  southern  boundary  of  the  harl  onr,  which  is 
formed  by  a  small  river  and  some  creeks.  The  houses,  aa 
in  all  the  tewne  <tf  thb  eoiit,  am  of  an  oblong  fonn,Btaad- 
ing  east  and  weat,  and  are  made  of  reeds  and  stakes  well 
pli-sttr  .1  with  mud;  the  roof  does  not  rL>t  upon  the  wall, 
but  11,  supported  by  rafters  a  few  feet  above  the  eaves,  pro- 
jecting far  beyond  the  building.  Their  mosques  are  built 
with  a  flat  roof,  supported  by  low  clumsy  arches,  and  of 
superior  material.  The  houita  am  cnuaamed  together  as 
close  a.s  space  will  allow,  so  as  to  leave  only  narrow  alleys 
between  tnem.  Lindy  (near  10°  N.  lat)  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  oi  ii  di  ep  bay  formed  between  reeb,  which  in  some 

Earta  extend  t\.  j  or  three  miles  from  the  land.  The  river 
indy  Calls  n  to  this  bay,  and  on  its  northern  banks  the 
town  ia  aituated.  It  is  built  on  low  ground*  and  eooiiita 
of  a  great  nomber  of  sbaggUng  hou  intempemed  wiOi 

provr-  of  rnrna-nn*.  and  other  trees,  ^t  earned  CO*  KUtS 
i:Llo!y,  a  ciinydi'rablti  iiiide,  mostly  in  slaves. 

("rnnrnrrct'. — The  commerce  of^anguebar  is  limited  to 
Arabia  and  the  Ked  Sea,  and  to  Hindustan.  The 
exports  to  Ambi*  are  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  dried  aad 
salted  fish,  ivoiy*  gumi,a  kind  of  doth  of  native  manufac- 
ture, and  riiielot  made  of  ri^nooeros  skins.  The  chief 
imports  are  dates,  arms,  ard  ^nrnv  mamiraelured  goods  of 
Inaia.  The  commerce  with  Hindustan  is  limited  to  the 
harbour  of  Mombas,  from  which  the  Banyans,  who  are 
settled  there,  send  ivory,  gold,  cowries,  and  a  few  minor 
articles  to  Bombay,  whence  they  receive  Indian  and  English 
manufactures.  The  French  from  the  island  of  Bourbon 
send  annually  some  vessels  to  Lindy  and  Lamoo  to  buy 
slaves.  Many  vessels  are  employed  m  the  coasting;. trade, 
carrying  chiefly  dhol,  rice,  and  salted  and  dried  fish  from 
one  place  to  another. 

AtiM(ga/toR.— The  teade  of  the  ooontiy  k  eanied  on  by 
▼mids  navigated  by  the  Aiabe  and  Sowliyleee.  These 
vessels,  called  dotot,  or  chelingn^,  nre  of  the  moet  <nmp]9 
construction.  They  are  generally  sixty  feet  long  by  about 
fourteen  broad,  their  stem  terminating  in  a  long  sharp 
point,  with  a  lolly  and  overhanging  stem ;  and  as  they  ara 
Duilt  like  a  wedge,  they  must  be  kept  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  when  Oiey  ground,  by  means  of  small  wooden 
shores,  which  they  atways  carry  for  the  purpose.  Their 
plan^iiig  is  more  frequently  st't:urt'J  to  the  ribs  by  coir 
lashings  than  by  either  nails  or  boltx,  and  in  some  the  seats 
or  beams  project  a  short  distance  through  the  «de.  Their 
huge  square  ssUs  of  eauvas  or  matting  have  ayard  abort 
and  one  below,  wifli  hraeea  and  three  or  four  bowJliMB. 
These  vessels  much  closerto  the  wind  than  most  others. 
They  are  generally  pulled  with  sixteen  oars  or  paddles, 
except  in  shoal  water,  when  they  are  propelled  ;  y  mt  ans 
of  long  slender  poles.  They  scarcely  ever  use  anchors  of 
iron,  but  commonly  of  wood,  with  four  arms  like  a  grapndt 
and  the  inside  of  the  shank  is  loaded  with  licavy  atonn. 
The  simreying  squadron  of  Oftptain  Owen  ftmnd  fnat  theee 
wooden  anchors  had  a  lei  i  lnl  advantage  over  their  iron 
ones  upon  this  hard  rocky  corsi,  and  they  used  them  for  the 
boats,  substituting  shot  for  stones.  Some  of  these  chelin- 
gas  are  upwards  of 260  tons  burthen.  Thev  seldom  or  pei^ 
haps  never  perform  their  voyage  but  with  the  moneoons, 
gomg  with  the  one  and  rettuning  with  the  other. 

Baucation. — There  are  schools  in  the  towns,  tour  iii 
Lamoo  and  several  in  Mombas.  The  children  ire  taught 
to  read  and  write :  those  of  poor  Arab  parents  are  taught 
gratuitously,  and  the  others  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
They  have  boards  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  the  chametem 
prieaed  upon  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  perfect  in 
these,  they  have  to  read  and  copy  prt^-iau'cs  of  !ne  Koran, 
aud  aftenvarda,  with  the  aviiita-nce  ol  tlio  ma.;trr8,  they 
expound  them. 

Ibttory. — It  is  evident  from  Ptolemv  and  the  Peii- 
plus  of  the  Eiythman  Sea,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  coast  wss  known  to  the  antients  in  the  second  ccn- 
tunr  after  Christ.  Vasco  de  Oama,  on  his  passage  to  India, 
sailed  along  this  LO:i-t  as  far  north  as  Melinda,  where 
he  obtained  some  pilots,  who  conducted  him  with  the 
south-western  monsoon  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut 
in  Malabar.  Alter  the  conquest  of  Moiambique  [MoaaM- 
BQvi),  tiie  Ftortuguese  began  bv  deg^es  to  extend  their 
conquests  farther  north.  In  1528  they  took  Mombas,  and 
after  thai  time  they  gradually  relaxed  in  their  ettbrts  to 

nlttaet  the  comby;  but  towards  the  did  if  the  six. 
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.  eentuiy.  they  eertainlv  wero  in  poMcasion  of  nume- 
I  jpouititf  the  cowt.  Mo«t  of  the  OMtlee  which  are 
■till  toand  tiMre,  thouie^h  pulljr  in  rains,  bear  erident  eigns 

of  havinp  been  ereetuii  by  the  Portuguese.  The  most 
northern  place  occupu  d  by  tlu  in  was  ^the  promontory  of 
Hafoon,  on  thu  i;oai.t  ol  Ajan,  near  10"  N.  lat.,  which 
thejr  intended  to  coovett  into  an  island  by  a  canal  cut 
throuffh  tha  kthonn  which  connecti  it  with  the  mainland, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  defensible.  But  haviiw  lort, 
Muakat,  and  being  pursued  by  the  Arabs,  Uiey  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  and  soon  began  to  lose  one  pliice  after  an- 
other, so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  not  in  ponession  of  a  single  point  on  this  c:oa.st. 
The  cireunutancet  which  brought  about  these  changes 
an  not  known  in  Europe.  Aher  ttie  Portuguese  left 
the  country,  the  Arabs  of  Muskat  several  times  tried 
to  occupy  this  const,  and  more  than  once  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gettin?  posseasion  of  some  of  its  Imrbount, 
which  however  they  generally  lost  after  some  time.  It 
doca  not  appear  that  they  ever  had  in  tlieir  poMearion 
aD  oonnlefaola  a  pottioii  of  it  aa  at  maacntt  embracing 
•n  tha  aountriai  mm  Khyboo  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and 
4ha  idaads  lying  opposite  this  coast,  with  the  exception  of 
tha  territories  of  the  Sheik  of  Mombas,  who  in  1823  placed 
them  under  the  proteetion  of  the  English,  as  already  stated. 

{.Narrative  of  yoyagtt  to  expUtrt  the  Shore*  ^  Africa, 
AraHot  amd  Madagateart  under  ike  dtreeHm  nf  Oaplain 
Owan.) 

ZANNICHELLIA,  a  ^enus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Naiadacerc.  This  name  was  giv«n  by  Mi- 
cheli  in  honour  of  John  Jerome  Zannichelli,  a  physician 
and  botanist,  who  was  bom  at  Modena,  in  IG62.  He  pub- 
Uabed  a  work  on  the  preparation  of  medicines,  entitled 
*Pnmptuarium  Rcmadionim  Ch]rmieorum.*  He  made 
many  excursions  throncrh  all  the  states  of  Venice  in  the 
capacity  of  physician-naturalist,  an"office  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Health.  He  formed  an 
extensive  museum  of  natural  history,  and  died  in  17'^. 
Ailer  his  death  his  son  published  his  various  papers  on 
botany,  geology,  &o.,  under  the  title  of  'Opuseula  fiotaniaa 
poatmram.* 

Tlie  flowers  in  this  L'enus  are  monoecious.  The  male 
flowers  have  iieitlier  l^lIvv  nor  corolla,  with  a  single 
elongated  lilameut  s  irinouuti  d  liy  an  oblong  anther  :  the 
female  flowen  have  a  calyx  consinting  of  a  single  lea^  nu 
aoralbt  tha  gamiaiia  fowor  mora,  the  aligmaa  peltatOtand 
tha  eapiules  sessile. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus,  the  Z.  paluetn't, 
the  Marah  Honieil-'^indwei  d.  It  is  a  natives  of  ponds, 
ditches,  and  nvuieLs  in  most  parts  ot  Europe.  It  is  also 
found  in  Virginia  near  the  Sweet  Springs,  according  to 
Clajrton  and  Rush.  Koch,  in  his' Flora  Germanioa,'raooids 
fhrea  vaiietiaa,  repeme^  etipitaUt.  Thasa  have  been 
Recorded  as  species  by  other  writers. 

ZANO'NIA,  a  jrenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Cucurbilace*.  This  name  was  driven  by  Rheede 
in  honour  of  James  Zanoni,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Bologna,  during  the  17th  cen- 
tniy.  He  pnbliihedt  in  1870,  a  folio  volume  in  Italian, 
entitled  '  uloria  Botaniea,'  containing  descriptions  md 
plates  of  eighty  new  and  rare  plants.  He  died  in  1682.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  publislu  d  by  Monti,  in  Latin,  in 
1742. 

The  only  species  belonging  to  this  genus  is  Z.  indica, 
the  climbing  Indian  Cucumber.  The  fruit  is  deseril>ed  by 
Kheeda  as  obscurelj  triangular,  and  having  the  flavour 

of  the  cucumber. 

ZANOrn.  GIAMPIETRO  CAVAZZO'NI.  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  p«intin|^  and  his  writings,  was  bom 
of  Italian  parents  at  niis,  in  1074.  He  was  however  re- 
moved in  his  tenth  year  to  BoloBna,  where  ha  waa  planed 
in  ^  aehool  of  Lorento  Ftrineili,  then  one  of  tm  lirst 
painters  of  that  city.  Zanotti  soon  displayed  trreat  talent, 
and  there  are  still  several  line  work.-*  by  him  at  Bolosrna, 
in  public  and  private  buildings ;  be  is  however  In  ttcr 
known  for  his  writings  upon  art,  and  few,  says  I.Anzi,  have 
ever  handled  pen OM  pencil  so  well  as  Zanotti.  He  pub- 
hshed  aeveial  poem^  but  tlie  fbliowing  are  hiaprindpal 
woito:-— 

1.  Lefter*  in  Defence  of  Malvasia — •  T/ettcre  Faniiliari 
scntte  ad  un  Amieo  in  Difesa  ilel  Conte  CarioCcsarc  Mal- 
vasta.  Autore  (U'lta  Felsina  I'lttnce,'  Boiosjna,  170">.  Hvo. 

2.  Lite  of  L.  Paainelii—*  Muovo  f>egio  di  Gloria  a  Fel- 


sina sempre  pittrice  nella  Vita  di 
Bolognese.'  Boioma,  1706,  4to. 
a  History  of  uie  dementine  Aoademy  oT  Bologna— 

•Storia  dell' Academia  Clementina  di  Bologna  aggregata 
air  InsUtulo  delie  Scicnze  e  dell'  Arli,'  vol.  2,  fol..  Sol. 
1739. 

4.  Hints  to  a  young  Painter — '  Avvertimento  per  lo  In 
camminamento  di  un  Giovine  alia  Pittura,'  Bol.,  173G,  8ro 

6.  Works  of  P.  Tibaldi  and  N.  Abbati  in  tha  laatil«te 
of  Bologna,  &o.— '  Descrizione  ed  Illustrarione  delle  Fit* 
ture  di  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  e  Niccol^i  Abbati,  eaiatonti  netf 
Inslituto  delle  Scienre,"  &c.,  Veneria,  17ii6,  fol. 

He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Eustachio  ManfVedi,  and  several 
volumes  of  poems  by  him  were  published  at  different 

Eeriods  in  Bologna.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Inititirte  of 
olo^na,  in  which  his  brother  F.  M.  Zanotti  held  the  ^air 
of  philosophy.  Giampictro  has  written  his  own  life  in  hift 
history  of  the  Academia  Clementina,  He  died  at  Ho!ogna, 
in  17i^  aged  81,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Manwlena,  where  there  is  a  aonttnent  to  his  me- 
moiy,  with  an  inacripUon  beginning  as  follow*  Joaaoi 
Petro  Zaaotto.  Pietori  egregio,  Poata  koca  clariwiiBO^'  Ifee. 

(Zanotti.  Aettdemia  Cmh«iIm«,       FaBtnni«  Seritim 
Bolognegi.) 

ZANTE  (X<iVe»'5of ,  Zacynthus),  one  of  the  present  Ionian 
Islands.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  island,  is 
situated  in  37*  S2'  N.  lat.  and  20*  54'  K  long,  from  Green- 
wich. The  nearest  headlanda  of  the  Morea  (Cape  S. 
Niccolo).  and  of  Zante  (the  Point  of  Davia).  are  21  English 
miles  asunder. 

From  Cape  Skinari,  tlie  most  noilherly  point  of 
the  island,  to  Cape  Geraka,  its  south-east  headland,  it 
in  a  straight  line  23  English  miles  in  tha  direotion  bom 
north-west  to  south-east;  from  Cape  Slrfnafi  to  Osfc 
Kieri,the  south-west  head,  is  22  miles  in  Miedirectiun  from 
north  to  east  of  south.  Capes  Geruka  iind  Kit  ri  are  tl.e 
headlands  ol"  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  which  measures  in  wiiin 
from  headland  to  headland  H  English  miles.  A  p«rp«Q- 
dioular  drawn  from  a  straight  line  joining  these  points  to 
the  innannoft  bajr  of  tha  guU  mcaaures  4  Engliaii  miles. 
The  aorfh-eaat  coast  b  indented  W  two  deep  iMit  op«n 
bays.  The  bays  of  Zante  and  the  &ilines  curve  iiilu:.  , 
the  soutti  ot"  the  .straight  line  joining  the  extreme  point>  i.i 
this  coa.Ht ;  and  the  headlands  Vasuiko  (south  of  the  tovrn 
of  Zante)  and  Krionero  (north  of  it)  advance  about  aa  (at 
to  the  north  of  the  same  line.  From  Cape  Kieri  to  Ckpe 
Yami,  the  south  headUnd  of  Vromi  bay,  a  distance  of  19 
English  miles,  the  south-west  coast  extends  nearly  paruUrl 
to  tlie  line  of  the  south  east  coast ;  from  the  bay  of  Vrocu 
the  coast-hne  curves  round  to  tlie  north  till  it  reaches 
Cape  Skinari,  a  distance  of  8  English  miles. 

There  are  two  considerable  ebaina  of  mountaina  in  the 
island.  The  principal  chain  extends  from  Oapa  IQaa, 
skirting  the  south-west  cna-st  in  a  curvilinear  direo- 
tion as  far  as  t  ape  Skiiiau:  the  mll'iior  chain  extendi 
from  Cape  Geraka  nearly  in  a  direct  line  along  the  north- 
east coast  till  it  is  lost  hi  the  spurs  of  the  other  imnM  op- 
posite the  bottom  of  the  bay  oi  the  Salinea.  ThauglMit 
point  in  tha  aaoond  range  is  Mount  Skopo  (ISOO  fe«t>,  aav 
Its  south-east  extremity ;  the  highest  point  in  the  principal 
rantje  is  Mount  Vrachiona  (2274  feet),  nearly  on  tlie  degn:« 
of  latitude  where  the  distinction  between  the  two  chain 
ceases  to  be  discernible. 

An  extensive  plain  extends  along  the  bottom  oC  thi 
Gulf  of  Kieri  from  Mount  Skopo  to  the  mountains  wliih 
terminate  at  Cape  Kieri.   Along  the  sliore  the  plain  ii . 
nearly  six  English  miles  in  breatitli ;  it  extends  inland  " 
rtliiiiit  till  miles,  gradually  narrowing  towards  its  ap*v 
where  the  two   mountain-chains  of  the  island  mert 
Towards  the  sea  the  plain  is  manhy  and  unhealthy.  A: 
the  south-west  ancle  of  thia  phun,  near  the  shore  of  a  dc«p 
bay  of  the  Oulf  of  Kieri,  are  the  piteh-wells  mentioned  tj 
Herodotus  and  Pliny. 

Tlie  only  sheltered  ports  in  the  i.sland  are  the  Gulf  ol 
Kien,  tietwt  i'n  the  main  ami  the  small  I'slands  of  Peluo 
and  iMaratonisi,  but  ttie  malaria  from  the  swampy  plaie 
renders  tliem  unavailable  for  the  purpoaes  of  ooamiefc*. 
The  in  which  the  town  of  Zante  is  situated  \s  a  me-v 
open  roadrtead.  The  Camura,  the  only  runiiunj  water  ;- 
the  island,  falls  into  this  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  town 
The  bay  to  the  north-west  of  Zante,  on  the  nearewt  nom 
of  wliich  are  situated  the  Salines  of  Calesturi,  is  fall  if 
shallowi,and  has  at  iU  entanoa  tha  raef  of  St.  Nii 
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Though  there  is  os^y  one  stream  of  water  in  the  island, 
there  are  plenty  of  springs.  Some  of  them  arc  hot,  nm 
tfaos^  along  witn  the  pitch-wells,  would  of  themselves  in- 
dieeto  thaftubvoloniue  fDimBtion  which  the  fteauent  and 
violent  earthquakes  to  whieh  Zante  is  liable  would  lead  us 
to  attribute  to  it.  The  climate  is  at^reeable.  The  epithet 
•woody '  (tiX^«(Xffa,  •  nemorosa';,  bestowed  ui)on  it  bv  Homer 
and  Virgil,  is  no  longer  applicable,  the  only  wood  on  the 
Hhad  being  the  olive-groves  in  the  great  plain.  In  other 
n^wU  it  still  merits  its  title  of 'flower  of  the  Levant,' 
■boundini'  in  oliTe-gardens,  vineyards,  and  gardens»oran  j^ee , 
pomegranates,  citrons,  peaches  antl  melons.  The  principal 
article  of  export  is  currants.  Little  oil  is  prepared  from 
the  olives,  and  that  of  an  indittVrciit  quality.  Some  wine 
is  made,  of  which  nearly  the  half  is  exported.  The 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  island 
■n  only  sufficient  to  supply  tha  inhabitants  for  three 
months  of  the  year:  the  supphesfor  the  otfier  nine  months 
are  derived  from  the  Morea.  The  mineral  products  are 
bitumen,  of  which  100  tons  are  annually  extracted  from 
the  wells,  and  salt,  of  which  any  qv.atiUty  might  be  manu- 
iiactured,  though  the  inliabitaots  make  little  more  than 
serves  to  salt  their  olives. 

The  pitch-springs  of  Zante  were  viuted  by  Herodotus  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  descril)ed  by  nim  (iv.  105). 
The  pitch  wa.s  then  collected  for  economic  purposes.  Thus 
we  have  evidence  of  this  supply  of  pitch  having  existed 
two  thousand  years  a^o,  and  it  is  prolMd)Ie  that  a.  hu  nut 
been  interrupted.  FUny  describes  it  (zxxr.  19}. 
^  There  are  some  ineonnderahla  maimfketnrea  of  eloths, 
nlks,  and  coltoii  thread,  jewellery,  lifjueurs,  and  soap. 

The  population  of  the  island  \va»  estimated,  in  1833,  at 
40,000  :  of  these  l'J,000  inhabited  Zante.  the  only  town  in 
it.  The  rest  are  contained  in  45  villages.  Under  thr 
lurisdiction  of  the  local  governor  of  Zante  are  placed  all  the 
analkr  ialanda  around  il»  and  akmgLthe  shore  oC  the  Morea 
from  ZMite  as  ftr  sonth  aa  Gape  Oulo. 

Zante  is  the  antient  Zacynthus.  According  to  Pausania*. 
Zacyntluis,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  of  I^phts  in  Arcadia, 
colonized  the  island  ;  Pausanias  mentions  this  tradition  by 
way  of  explaining  the  fact  of  the  acropolis  of  Zacynthu-^ 
being  called  Psophis  (viii.  24).  This  legend,  and  the  tradi 
tion  attributed  to  Bocchus  by  Pliny  (xvi^  79,  ed.  Hard.;, 
that  Sagnntnm  in  Spain  was  founded  by  emigrants  fVom 
Zacynthus  two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  im- 
j)lies  that  it  was  early  distinj^uished  among  the  Grecian 
islands.  Livy  'xxi.7j  and  Strabo  p.  159,  ed.  Casaub.)  also 
make  Zacynthus  the  parent  city  of  saguntum.  The  Zacyn- 
thiaas  themselves  were  a  colony  of  Achnans  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Zacynthus  sided  with 
Athens,  and  wm  ravagted  by  the  Lacedscmonians,  (Thucyd., 
ii.  GG.)  The  Zacynthians  also  joined  the  Athenians  in  tneir 
invasion  of  Sicily.  ;  Thucyd.,  vii.  57.)  The  island  remained 
independent  till  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  in 
which  its  inhabitaniB  aitfjraoed  tha  Macedonian  par^.  At 
the  terminatioa  of  the  trar  H  wae  dadaicd  a  de^nueney 
of  Rome,  and  placed  under  the  praetor  of  Arhaia.  The 
island  continued  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
and.  after  the  partition  of  the  empire,  of  the  Ea^ti  rn  em- 
pire, till  its  subversion  by  the  Turks.  In  14!»!t  Zante  was 
taken  by  the  Venetians  from  the  Turks, but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  IfiOl.  In  1S78^  having  again  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  Venetiana,  it  was  ravaged  by  the  T\trks. 
Since  that  period  it  has  constantly  remained  one  of  the 
Greek  dependencies  of  Venice,  anu  ha."*  pa.s.-ied,  with  the 
other  islands  of  the  Ionian  group,  from  Venice  to  France, 
and  from  France  to  England.    ^Ionian  Islands.] 

(Porter,  Progrtt*  of  the  Nution ,  Arrowsmith's  Map  of 
the  Icnian  JtUuuU  and  MMa;  Dam,  ffut«ir»  4t  Ftmue; 
BoNTT  St.-Yineent,  Lm  Iki  htmmmm.) 

ZANTHOMI'ZA,  Mr.  8«ainw)n's  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  Melijihiiga.  [.Meuphaoid.*.]  The  proper  form  i>. 
Xanthomvza. 

(Sfiirnc  Character. — Bill  moderate,  much  curved  ;  the 
^Imen  considerably  arched.  Face  naked.  Middle  toe 
nuch  longer  than  the  hallux.  The  teauiroetial  type.  (8w.) 

Example,  Xanthomyza  phrygia. 

Descnption. — Sejcea  nearly  alike  in  colouring,  but  the 
female  much  smaller  than  the  mate.  The  young  destitute 
cf  the  warty  excrescences  on  ttM  iMa^  fhat  part  ocing  par- 
tially olotiied  with  feathers. 

Head,  nadi,  upper  part  of  flia  bad^  dd»  and  diait. 
Mask;  aeapiitem  blaek,  braadljr maigbed  trtfh  pdeyal> 


low  ;  lower  jmrt  of  the  back  blaek,  margined  with  y^l- 
owish  white;  upper  tail-covert.s  like  the  scapulars;  wing.s 
black,  the  coverts  margined  with  yellow;  spurious  wing 
yellow;  primaries  black,  with  an  oolong  stnpe of  yellow 
occupying  the  margin  of  tiie  outer  and  a  portion  of  the 
inner  web  next  the  quill,  which  is  black;  aeeondariee 
black,  broadly  margined  on  the  outer  web  with  yellow  , 
under  surlacc  black,  with  an  anow-shaped  mark  of  yel- 
lowish white  near  the  extremity  of  each  leather;  two 
centre  tail-feathers  black,  slightly  tipped  with  yellow :  the 
remainder  black  at  the  base,  ana  yellow  for  the  irmamdM 
of  their  length,  the  black  decrea^ng  and  the  ydlow  in- 
creasing as  the  feathers  recede  from  the  two  cemtal  ones; 
irides  reddish  brn-Mi  ;  biil  Mack;  ti-et  b'aikish  brown; 
warty  excrescences  covering  the  lace  duly  yellowish 
white.  ^Gould.) 

Tfaia  »  tht  Meropt  fnAryrtw,  Biaek-umdftilaw  Bft" 
mitr  and  BfaeiKawly/feie  fliwsy  eattrn!  Ibathamt'  an- 
hroidered  Brc-nifrr  of  Shaw ;  frarljf-/laef(l  Honnj-^ntrr 
and  Mrlijtfitims  phn/sm  of  I.ewin;  Lb  Merle  ,'rai/U  of  Lc 
\  :iill:iiit:  !'hiifj:ii!  !.,[  'r<'nui:lnck  ;  Philemon  vfi ii/hiik  iA 
Vieillot;  Anthociuera  phrygm  of  Vigura  and  Uorstieid: 
and  MoOt  Rggmt  Bird  of  tha:  adodeta  of  N«v  '8Ml|t 


Geograyhinil  Dtdrihutinn,  H"/>if^.  /•  'i^r.— Mr. 
Gould,  who  has  collected  the  svnonyms  alxive  noticed, 
states,  fn  his  great  work  on  The  tiirds  nf  Australia  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  that  this  is  not  only  ope  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Honey-caters,  but  !b  also  one  of  the  moet 
beautiful  birds  inhat)itini:  .\us1ralia,  the  strongly  contrasted 
tints  of  its  black  and  yellow  plumage  rendering  it  a  most 


conspicuous  and  pleasing  object,  particn 


luring  fli<;ht. 


It  is,  he  adds,  a  stationary  species,  ranging  from  South 
Anibalia  to  New  Soutli  Wales ;  he  also  met  with  it  in  tha 
intarior  oearly  as  ftrooith  aa  the  hditvde  of  Moreton  Bay. 
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Although  it  u  very  generally  distributed,  its  presence  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Gould  to  be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
Eucalypti  [Eucalyptus],  upon  whose  blossoms  the  bird 
mainly  depends  for  subsistence ;  and  it  is,  consec]uently, 
only  to  be  found  in  any  particular  locality  during  the 
■eaaon  when  those  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  *  It  generally 
resorts,'  says  Mr. Gould  in  continuation,  'to  the  lofiie&t  and 
most  fully-flowered  trees,  where  it  frequently  reigns  su- 
preme, buffeting  and  driving  every  other  bird  away  from 
Its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  pug- 
nacious bird  I  ever  saw,  evincing  particular  hostility  to 
the  smaller  Meliphagido',  and  even  to  others  of  its  own 
species  that  may  venture  to  approach  the  trees  upon  which 
two  or  three  have  taken  their  station.  While  at  Adelaide, 
in  South  Australia,  I  observed  two  pairs  that  had  possessed 
themselves  of  one  of  the  high  trees  that  had  been  left 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  tree,  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  stay,  they  kept  sole  possession  of, 
•allying  forth  and  beating  off  every  oird  that  came  near. 
I  met  with  it  in  great  abundance  among  the  brushes  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  also  found  it  breeding  in  the  low 
apple-tree  flats  of  the  Upper  Hunter.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  number  passing 
from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  engaged  in  a  partial  migration  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  probably  in  search  of  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  food.' 

TTie  same  enterprising  observer  states  that  the  note  of 
this  species  is  a  peculiar  loud  whistle  not  entirely  devoid 
of  harmony,  and  describes  the  nest,  which  is  usually  con- 
structed on  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  Eucalyptus,  as 
round,  cup-shaped,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  fine  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  little  wool  and  hair. 
The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of  a  deep  yellowish  buff, 
marked  all  over  with  indistinct  spots  and  irregular  blotches 
of  chestnut  red  and  dull  purplish  grey,  particularly  at  the 
larger  end,  where  they  frequently  form  a  zone. 

"The  stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  specimens  which 
Mr.  Gould  killed  and  dissected  among  the  brusheit  of  the 
Hunter  were  entirely  filled  with  liquid  noney  only ;  insects 
however,  he  thinks,  doubtless  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  diet. 

ZAPORNIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Rallid.k. 

Generic  Character. — Beak  slender,  shorter  than  the 
head,  acuminated,  compressed,  acute ;  upper  mandible 
gradually  incurved.  Nostrils  linear,  lateral,  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  beak.  Legs  long,  slender,  cleft,  with  three 
toes  in  front ;  the  hinder  toe  elevated  from  the  ground  at 
its  base  ;  the  tibiae  half  naked.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Zajmrnta  porzanc.  Spotted  Crake. 

Descrtption. — Adult  and  Old  Hf ale. — Forehead,  eyebrows, 
and  throat,  leaden  grey;  sides  of  the  head,  ash  marked 
with  black  ;  upper  parts  olive  brown,  but  all  the  feathers 
black  in  the  centre  and  variegated  with  small  spots  and 
stripes  of  pure  white.  Breast  and  lower  parts  olive,  shaded 
with  ash  and  marked  with  white  spots;  these  spots  are 
rounded  on  the  breast,  but  disposed  on  the  sides  in  trans- 
verse bands.  Middle  tail-feathers  bordered  with  white ; 
lower  tail-coverts  pure  white.  Bill  greenish  yellow,  red 
at  the  base.  Feet  greenish  yellow.  Iris  brown.  Length 
about  nine  inches. 

Adult  Female. — Ash-colour  of  the  throat  and  neck  less 
extensive  ;  sides  of  the  head  with  brown  spots;  base  of  the 
bill  with  less  red. 

N.B.  Both  sexes,  in  autumn,  have  the  bill  of  an  olive 
green,  brown  at  the  point. 

Young  when  first  excluded. — Covered  with  black  down. 

Young  before  the  Mmilt. — Throat  and  middle  of  the 
belly  whitish  ash,  often  whitish  with  small  brown  streaks. 
Eyebrows,  face,  and  cheeks  dotted  with  white  and  brown. 
On  the  lower  parts  a  greater  number  of  white  spots  than 
in  the  adults.  Lower  tail-coverts  bright  rusty.  Bill  and 
feet  greenish  brown. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Sweden  (summer  visitor, 
rare).  Southern  Russia.  North  of  Germany  and  Holland 
(rare).  France,  Provence,  and  to  the  Mediterranean 
(more  common}.  Of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
South  and  East  of  Europe.  Has  been  seen  at  Smyrna  in 
tha  winter,  and  is  stated  to  extend  to  India.  England, 
Scotland,  ^yalc8  (summer  visitor,  but  not  common).  Ire- 
land (occasional  summer  visitor). 

This  is  the  Petit  Rale  d'Eau,  Caoucihouan,  and  Marouette 
of  the  French  ;  Porcellana,  Porzana,  Gruguello,  I'orctg- 
Uone, ikod  Gain neilaoUUc  Italians;  Funktiertei Rohrhuhn 


and  Kleines  gesprenkeltet  fVatserhuhn  of  the  Germ&u; 
Speckled  Water  Hen  and  Skitty  of  the  modem  Britiih; 
and  Dw/riar fannng  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  «^-c.— Slugs  and  other  small  molluihi^ 
worms,  water-insects,  and  tender  vegetables  form  the  Iboi 
of  the  Spotted  Crake,  which  arrives  in  this  country  abool 
the  middle  of  March,  and  stays  as  late  as  nearly  the  ead 
of  October.  In  those  countries  (maritime  pnncipalh) 
where  it  seeks  congenial  haunts  in  marshes  or  moraacs,tM 
sportsman  finds  a  good  dog  necessary  to  force  it  froBtlK 
reeds,  rushes,  or  tangled  rank  cniss  which  border  the  lake 
or  sluggish  stream.  Colonel  Hawker  gives  the  best  direc- 
tions for  managing  them  in  the  field,  and,  as  in  most  of  fail 
valuable  hints,  in  a  few  words.  'In  shooting  all  kinds  of 
rails,  press  them  very  hard,  or  you  will  have  difficultTto 
get  them  on  wing.  If  they  are  in  a  hedge,  go  a-head  of 
your  dogs,  and  sbike  if  before  them.  Having  once  drim 
them  up,  you  should  fire,  if  there  is  any  chance,  u  the 
difiiculty  of  springing  them  a  second  time  u>  tenfold.' 

Although  the  Spotted  Crake  is  not  common  in  tfactt 
islands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  breeds  here,  the  eggs  and 
young  having  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  marshes  and  is 
other  localities.  Mr.  Selby,  accompanied  by  a  shrewd 
dog  that  was  up  to  their  tricks,  sometimes  flushed  asmanj 
as  six  in  the  large  Northumbrian  morass  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, just  before  their  autumnal  migration,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  young  birds  of  the  year. 

The  nest  is  generally  formed  in  some  reed-  or  sedg^ 
grown  marsh  on  the  plashy  soil,  and  often  on  the  brink  (tf 
the  pool  or  stream,  with  a  bottom  and  outside  of  raok 
water-plants,  accommodated  with  a  finer  lining  witln. 
The  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  reddish  white  eggs  arc  dotted 
and  speckled  with  dark  rusty  brown,  and,  as  soon  uthe 
young  Crakes  quit  the  shell,  Montagu  says  that  they  tlb 
to  the  water. 

The  fine  flavour  of  this  bird  is  well  known  and  apnt> 
ciated  in  France.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  aquatic,  or  indMqoI 
any  tribe  can  match  it  in  autumn  as  a  rich  morsel  fortbe 
table,  especially  if  it  be  voung.  Colonel  Hawker,  sneskia; 
of  the  Common  Water-Uail  and  this  species,  truly  laji 
*  Notwithstanding  these  two  are  seldom  regarded  by  «port»- 
men,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  delicacy  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other.'  Both  are  indeed  first-rate,  tmtUii 
Spotted  Crake  for  choice. 


Tbc  Stnltcil  Cnkc. 


There  are  two  other  European  and  British  Zamnit,' 
viz.  the  Little  Crake  or  Olivaceous  Gnllinule,  2!apanm 
pusilla.  and  Baillon's  Crake,  Zapomia  Baillnnii ;  of  boA 
these  M.  Temminck  sap  that  the  specimens  found'il' 
Japan  are  the  same  with  those  killed  in  Europe. 
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Two  species,  Zapornia  mHaia,  Gould,  and  Zapornia 
*piitnoia,  Gould,  an*  fi  g  1 1  n  1  id  described  in  *  The  Zooloj^ 
Of  Um  Voyage  of  U.M.S.  Be«gW  edited  end  iivenii- 
tendcd  hy  Chirlea  Bemin,  Esq. 

Th(!  habitat  of  thp  first  of  these,  which  was  shot  on  board 
the  Beadle,  is  stated  to  be  ihe  liio  plata ;  of  the  second, 
tlie  Galapagos  Archipe'  LL':'. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Darwin's  description  of  the  tiabits 
and  luc&lity  of  the  last-mentioned  species}—^ Una  bird 
frewicnt»  ia  large  numbers  the  high  and  demp  mmiiits  of 
fhe  Hlanda.  Itiives  in  the  thick  beds  of  Cam  and  other 
plants,  '.^hi  ii,  from  the  condensed  vapour  of  the  clouds, 
are  constantly  kept  rather  humid.  It  is  lame,  hut  lives 
concealed;  it  often  utters  aloud  and  peculiar  cry.  The 
female  is  said  to  lay  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs,  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  biid  ia  thb  archipelago  wUch  is  exclu- 
atvelv  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  islands.* 

ZARA,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  is 
composed  of  the  most  ij(i;:iirr?i  iiuili  ti  uf  I'u-  continental 
p»rt  of  the  province,  ol  itie  (^uarnero  islands  Arbe  and 
Pago,  and  of  some  adjacent  inlets.  Its  area  is  2360  square 
milM,  with  12S^  inbabituaU.  of  wtiom  about  88,000  are 
Ronwn  CUhoBoa,  and  the  Temainder  Not  United  (t>.  Sehia- 
roatic)  Greeks.  [Dai.matia.] 

Zara,  the  cajntal  of  the  circle  and  the  kinscdom, 
-ituated  in  44"  K'  N.  lat.  and  15"  15'  E.  long.,  lies  in 
thtt  form  of  an  oval,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  which 
is  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  deep  moat,  over 
which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  The  city  ia  divided  by  a 
straight  main  street  and  a  cross  street  into  Ibur  ijuarters ; 
the  other  streets  are  straiijht,  but  narrosr,  ill  paved,  and 
^vithoul  sewers.  It  has  two  iarge  square^  and,  including  the 
aviburbs  (Borgo  intomo  and  ertzzo,  or  Albanian  villa^^eX 
1060  atone  Iwuses  and  8UQ0  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
speak  Italian.  Of  the  six  chnrches  (in  which  there  are 
many  good  paintings  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  founded  by  Henry' Dandolo,  doge  of 
Venice,  and  that  of  St.  Simeon,  the  patron  saint  ol  the 
city,  whose  m(Hlal  remains  are  deposited  in  it.  Zaca  is 
tUtin^y  fortified ;  the  harbour  is  excellent,  aad  eapable  of 
coataining  %  large  fleet  It  is  the  seat  of  the  govenunent  of 
the  province,  ofa  court  of  appeal,  and  various  eohordinate 
offices  ;  the  residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and 
his  chapter.  Amonjf  the  public  institutions  and  establisli- 
nieiits  arc  a  lyceum.  a  eymnasium,  an  aichiepiscopal 
aeminarv,  a  normal  highschool,  a  public  school  for  females, 
a  achoof  of  midwifeiT,  a  l^ng-in  and  a  foundling  hospital, 
a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  naval  and  military  arse- 
nal, a  theatre,  a  casino.  &c. :  the  Pellegrini  Museum  is  a 
private  collection  of  work.s  of  art  and  antiquities.  There 
are  several  distilkrien  of  rosoglio,  which  u  highly  esteemed, 
■  specially  that  called  Maraschino.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants however  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishery 
among  the  neighbouring  rocky  islets  (froWtff),  on  several 
of  which  a  little  flax  is  prown.  The  trade  of  the  city  is 
limited  to  the  supply  of  the  capital  and  tlic  immediate 
neisjhbourhood.  A  very  gireat  inconvenience  is  the  want 
of  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water,  which  is  felt  almo.st  every 
year  during  the  heat  of  summer,  notwith;>tandtng  the  four 
cisterns  which  eontain  40jOQO  tons  of  water.  On  some 
occasions,  for  iMtanee  hi  1688.  the  inhabilaata  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  a  supp^lhRntiw  waleilUlsaf  thelCBrica, 
nearly  5(>  miles  distant. 

(Blumenbach,  Xeuestet  Gemdhlde  dcr  Orsterreichischen 
Monarchie  ;  Die  Oettemichuehg  National  Encychpddie ; 
UmriM  dtr  OutefTeiekuekmMMntekui  HSrtdieliiiin ; 
Haasel ;  Cannabich.) 

ZARIA.  [SoudanJ 

ZARLI'NU,  GIOSEFFO,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Italian  writers  on  the  speculative  and  practical  theory 
of  music,  and  in  voluminousness  exceeding  all,  of-  what- 
ever age  or  eountij,  who  have  treated  on  this  subject, 
Meneme  ud  Kireher  excepted,— was  bom  at  Chioggia, 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  Venetian  States,  in  1519,  and  little 
more  is  known  of  hi.s  personal  historv.  Judging  from  his 
erudition  ami  iT;;i1hematical  knowlc(lge,  it  would  appear 
that,  though  entered  as  a  boy-chorister  at  St.  Mark's, 


Veaic«»h«iiw  educated  for  one  of  the  leanwd  nroftssions, 
imId  urefixcd  to  his  imudml  whieh  seems  to 


•md  the  reeerwiMlD  nrefixed  to 

hare  escaped  the  ofaeervatlon  of  nrasieal  historians,  shows 

that  he  ^v?l^  of  thr  rrrlesiaKtical  order.  It  is  stated  by  Sir 
Jotin  Hawiuns,  as  an  estabibhed  fact,  though  he  does  not 
MiMithorily.tlwtWillaert,  his  master  m  the  cathe- 


dral, prevailed  on  him  to  devote  lumMjIf  chiefly  to  music, 
which  information  he  most  likely  found  in  Salinas,  He  is 
styled,  in  the  best  edition  of  his  works,  that  of  lofl%  Maestro 
dt  Cdppftta  della  StrmittifiM  Strncria  di  Penetta ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  was  director  of  the  ma«c  and  m  raniht  of 
the  state  church,  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  in  which  oftice  he 
succeeded  Willacrt  Bayle  therefore,  in  his  translation  of 
this  title,  is  not  in  error,  as  Hawkins  alleges,  who  possibly 
may  not  have  ewnined  flie  oiigiaal  witfi  Us  nnal  atten- 
tion. 

&THno  published  his  first  work,  LIstitutioni  Harmo- 

niche,  in  IwR,  from  which  period,  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  (who 
however  i.s  in  this  instance  incorrect  in  his  dates),  '  he  was 
continually  revising  and  augmenting  his  works.'  The  same 
author  further  remarks,  that '  the  muncal  science  (t.  e.  its 

J>ractical  part)  of  Zarlino  may  be  traced  in  a  right  line 
rom  the  Netherlands,  as  his  master,  AVillaert,  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school,  was  a  disciple  of  John  Mouton. 
who  was  a  -^i  b i  !;ir  of  the  great  Josquin.'    [\\  :i  i  '.hrt.] 

The  works  of  Zarlmo,  in  the  edition  t«;lorc  mentioned, 
are  in  four  volumes  or  parts  {quattro  volumi\  bound  np  hi 
one  thick  folio,  of  which  upwards  of  a  thousand  neges  are 
devoted  to  nnme,  and  one  hundred  and  fortv  to  the  esmys. 
Their  titles  are — 1.  L'lttitutioni  Harmon icne,  divided  into 
ibur  parts.  2.  Le  Dimomtrationi  Hurnionichf,  contained 
in  five  dialogues.  3.  /  St-rpplimmtt  Mitsicali,  in  eight 
bookii.  4.  Un  Traltalo  della  i^atienzoy  &c. :  A  Treatise 
on  Patience,  most  useful  to  such  as  would  lead  a  Christian 
life.  Un  Dueono,  &c.:  ▲  Disooniwon  the  true  year 
and  day  of  the  demi  of  Jesus  Christ  IW  Fnformatimg 
della  on' gin f  dei  R.  P.  Cupuccini:  Information  relative 
to  the  oriij^iii  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.  Lc  Ruolulioni 
daktini  Dubij,  &c. :  All  doubts  removed  concerning  the 
correction  uf  the  Julian  year,  as  made  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII. 

It  is  evident  that  Zarlino  supplied  all  subsequent  vrriters 
on  the  subject  of  antient  music  vrith  very  valuable  ma- 
tei-ials.  He  was  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  in  his 
researches,  and  successful  in  their  results.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  ostentatious  of  his  learning,  and 
might  have  eompresNd  his  three  flnt  volumes  into  half 
the  space,  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
His  prolixity  has,  no  doubt,  deterred  many  from  proceeding 
far  with  him  ;  neverthelcsji,  an  experienced  person,  one 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  well-mlbrmed 
but  verbose  and  tedious  writer,  will  not  regret  having  looked 
througlr,  and  occasionally  studied,  the  works  of  Zarlino. 

Z£A  (called  Kiwc  by  the  Greeks,  Cea  by  the  Romans), 
an  island  in  the  .^gean,  about  13  English  miles  south-east 
of  <  '  i  Colonna:  the  island  of  Makronisi  is  nearly  in  the 
mid  channel.  The  capital,  Zea,  is  situated  in  about  37**  38* 
N.  lat.  and  '24"  20'  E.  long.,  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
Mount  St.  Elias.  Tlie  island  is  14  English  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth  from  east  to  west 
It  is  one  broad-based  hill  rising  from  the  low  shore  line  tn 
the  central  peak  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  •  The  greenness  of 
the  shore,'  says  Mr.  .\ddison,  'made  us  hope  tor  more  than 
the  usual  cultivation,  but  we  were  disappointed.  There  is 
only  one  miserable  town  built  on  a  mountain.  There  are 
some  niBain  of  the  anti«it  luhs  to  be  seen,  constating 
chiefly  irf  the  rtuhts  of  a  temple.  Most  of  the  .Xgean 
islands,  which  are  so  beautiful  at  a  distance,  are  nnthin;:  I  v.f 
bare,  scraggy,  uninhabited  rocks.'  Notwithstaiiuiiig  (las 
dismal  desi-nption,  the  capital,  which  is  situated  on  the 
brink  of  a  ravine  between  2  and  3  miles  inland  from  its 
port  Raphtilimani.  which  has  a  sufficient  draught  of  water 
for  vemels  of  the  largest  siae,  contains  about  3000  iuhalnt- 
ants ;  and  the  whole  bland  about  SOOO.  The  climate  is 
healthy.  The  products  arc  barley,  fruits,  tolerable  wine, 
cotton,  sheep,  and  silk-worms.  iksL  the  antient  Ceos,  but 
it  docs  not  appear  tliat  there  are  any  relics  of  antiquity 
beyond  the  temple  mentioned  by  Addison,  and  the  antient 
walls  of  the  capital.  A  survey  of  this  island  has  been 
executed  by  direction  of  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty, 
but  the  plan  has  not  yet  been  executed,  nor  the  materials 
so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible. 

Strabo  (486,  ed.  Casaub.)  states  that  Ceos  had  originally 
four  cities,  of  which  only  lulis  and  Carthaea  existed  in  his 
time :  Poiessa  had  been  united  with  Carthaea,  and  Coiissia 
with  lulls.  Stephanas  Bftantios,  by  miatake  (v.  Xaf^aUi) 
or  by  the  error  of  copyists,  calls  f 'urthaea  a  town  of  Cos. 
Simonides  was  a  native  of  lulis,  and  also  the  poet  Bacchy" 
Udca,  basiatiatas  the  ptafaieiaiv  ind  Anatoii  flu  "^pi^ 
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letie  pUktoplwr.  The  peoi»le  of  Cms  were  lonians  from 
Athens,  and  they  supplied  seven  vBweh  to  the  Qreek  fleet 

at  the  Ijattle  of  Salanus,  h.c.  480. 

(C.  G,  AddUoti,  A  Journey  to  the  hjist ;  Arrowsmith's 
Map  o/  Grmee;  Diclionnaire  Gtugrapktqu«  Univer- 

Z&A.  ft  geam  of  plants  beleaditt  to  the  Mtiiiml  older 
OmniDew.  Urit  naaie  ii  identied  with  the  Gieek  Ztia 

(Ztta\  but  the  Greek  plant  was  a  species  of  Triticum  or 
Hordeum,  am!  nut  :it  all  ai^recin^^  with  the  present  genus, 
which  is  entirely  Ann  luaii. 

The  plants  beionging[  to  this  genus  are  monoecious.  The 
mie  TOwen  are  in  distinct  spikes ;  the  caiyx  consists  of  a 
l^ilowered  blunt  glume ;  thie  corolla  of  e  blunt  glume : 
in  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  in  a  2-vaJved  glume ;  aku 
the  corolla;  the  style  is  single,  filifonn,  pendulous;  the 
■eeds  solitaryf  immersed  in  an  oblong  receptacle.  There 
are  two  species. 

2.  Muftt  Commoa  Maaie,  or  ladian  CSocii»  which  is  known 
hjr  ib  entire  leaves.  It  ie  a  Mtive  of  Ameiica,  and  is  cul- 
tivated there,  as  well  as  in  most  countries  of  Soutliem 
Europe.  Like  the  s{)«cies  of  Triticum,  those  of  this  genus 
prebeiit  almost  iiiimmciHble  varieties,  from  the  cultivation 
to  which  they  have  been  submitted.  As  an  article  of  food, 
the  ftldt  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  TriticuiB,  aor  will 
it  ripen  its  fruit  ftillv  in  high  northeta  latitades. 

2.  Curaj^rua,  CMn  Miize,  or  ValpaTaiso  Com,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  i'-^  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a  smaller  plant  in 
all  it*  parts  tJian  tlie  forej^oing,  and  is  a  native  of  Chili. 
A  sort  of  reliinous  reputation  is  attached  to  this  jdant  on 
aeoount  of  the  grains  when  roasted  splitting  into  the  form 
of  a  eraser 

A  new  application  of  the  maire  has  been  lately  proposed. 
It  is  found  that  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  the 
sap  of  the  maize  contains  a  liirRe  quantity  of  ^ntr-ir.  If 
this  )«ap  is  collected  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  the 
ButC'ir  may  be  eauly  obtained  from  it,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, it  is  stated,  as  would  render  the  eultiTation  ot  the 
■abe  tot  this  purpose  mueh  more  profttaUe  than  tiwt  of 
the  5Vi?ar-cane.  Professor  CroH,  m  a  paper  read  at  the 
Linnean  Society  in  Fcljruary,  1843,  states  that  experiments 
bad  been  niado  on  this  subject  in  Indiana,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  sap  of  ttw  stalks  of  the  maize  contains 
nora  than  three  tisMe  as  nrneh  sugar  as  that  of  the  beet, 
and  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  awple,  and  fipe- 
quently  exceeding  in  quantity  that  of  the  ordinary  sugar- 
cane as  i"  the  United  States.  The  preparation  of 
the  sugar  is  uI.mi  stated  to  lie  much  more  ea>y  than  ol  that 
obtained  from  the  suijar-cane.  Another  advantage  also  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  maiie  oomes  to  perfettion,  as 
the  juice  may  be  obtained  from  aevMrty  to  ninety  days  after 
the  planting,  whilst  with  the  sufar-eaae  it  requires  eighteen 
months.  The  reftise  from  the  stalks  is  found  to  make  an 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  The  (juanlity  of  the  suirar  is 
said  to  be  increased  by  destroying  tlie  ears  of  the  corn 
during  its  giowth. 

Rtportt  <if  Lmmmrn  SoetHjf,  m 


Goiienei^  Chrairiele.*) 

ZEA  MAYS.  [Maizh.] 

ZEAI- AND  H  n  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situaUii  :>etween51''  14' and  r)I<'45'N.  lat.  and  3"  13' 
and  4'  7'  K.  long.  It  is  formed  of  the  antient  province  of 
that  name,  of  the  tract  called  Dateh  FlaaderB,  and  ot  a 
groan  of  islands  formed  by  the  sereral  arms  of  the  SchoMe. 
It  ia  Manded  on  the  north  by  two  branches  of  the  West 
flehaMe,  \vhich  separate  it  from  the  islands  of  Overflacko 
and  Goeree.  beloni^'inir  to  the  province  of  Holland ;  on  the 
eastbythe  ])rovinci-nof  North  Brabant  and  Antwerp;  on  the 
sonth  by  Flanders ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  German  Ocean. 
Its  area  is  580  square  niles.  The  population,  according 
to  the  official  return,  was,  on  the  1st  of  Janoarr,  IStSt, 
1S&,593  souls.  The  surface  is  low,  only  a  few  feei  higher 
dian  :lu'  si;\,  ami  the  nuiniitonous  jilain  i^  only  broken 
sere  and  ttiere  by  artificial  mounds.  Not  being  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  downs  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
•ea,  it  IS  necesaacy  to  seenra  the  country  by  nuaMinus 
^ykoa.  wMeh  ran  along  the  coMla  and  the  sidea  of  the 
mrers  ;  yet  different  parts  of  the  proTince  have  been  ex- 
posed at  times  to  severe  calamitie«  from  the  breaking  of 
the  dykes  in  storms  at  hi^h  tides.  partlnilarK  in  thf  years 
1302.  1309,  1S22,  inatl,  and  1548.  Whole  towns  and  dis- 
tricts have  been  overwhelmed  and  abandoned ;  and  though 
parti  of  them  hanro  been  eohMqaeirtlly  raooToied,  ■otoiaL 


of  the  islands  have  been  eonsiderably  redttcad  in  eiteaL 

That  1^  Schouwen.  for  instance,  once,  it  is  said.  Gil  nul« 
in  circumference,  is  now  only  25.  The  soil  is  a  rich  blwk 
moukl.  arii!  i,  i  ry  fertile.  Tlie  flimatc  is  ojjpres^ive,  lisnip, 
and  unsettled,  and  very  unfavourable  to  foreignera,  though 
the  natives  enjoy  good  healtii.  They  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom,  robust,  and  eqieeiaUjr  good  miIoo. 
They  are  nmeb  attaehed  to  thdr  antient  maimera,  etmoms. 
and  costume  ;  and  for  their  mode  of  life  and  lanijiiu-t 
they  are  a  meduim  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Brabaatea 
Their  ihief  iiieans  of  subsistence  are  derived  from  agricul- 
ture, the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  fisheries.  AgricultHi 
is  extremely  productive,  and  funiidies  a  Urge  surplns  ftr 
exportation.  Zealand  wheat,  especially  that  of  the  W.i-.i 
of  Sehoawea,  li  vny  highly  esteemed.  The  province  p:H- 
duces  likawlia  fine  lye  and  malting  barley.  KKineT- 
beans  and  peas,  rape-seed  and  flax,  are  important  aittei« 
of  exportation,  and  the  island  of  Schouwen  aloM  MoiiMi 
20,000  cwt  of  fine  madder  annually.  Xhaah«i|^aMMll 
and  the  wool  of  indiftient  ouality.  Hm  hones  aie  Isip 
and  strong,  but  heavy  and  awkward,  and  fit  for  hard  Isbav. 
There  are  all  the  common  domestic  animals,  ponltiy, 
especially  preat  numbers  ol'  mbbits,  ducks,  wild-lowi,  lad 
fish.  Besides  grain  and  pulse,  the  people  cultivate 
tatoes  and  other  culinary  vegetables,  melons,  ttmH,  tai 
teailes.  The  inhabitants  are  ibr  the  most  Mit  CU- 
vinists,  but  there  are  many  Luthefana,  Roman  ^thofi<a 
and  some  Jews  and  Baptists.  In  their  industry,  pervni-- 
ance.  and  phle«matic  temper  they  resemble  the'inhabtaah 
01  the  I'nited  Provinces  in  general.  They  have  a CMK 
siderable  export  trade  in  the  productions  ot  the  froviaHb 
and  some  manuDictures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  fine  ym; 
distilleries,  breweries,  salt-wocks,  and  dockynrdb  fer  d» 
building.   The  following  are  the  islands  : — 

I.  Walchkren,  in  which  are  the  following  fowns'- 
1,  Middelburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  a-fortified  towa 
connected  with  the  West  Scheldt  hf  a  navigable  es^ 
half  a  league  in  length.  It  has  a  soaiMit,  aiid  15^ii> 
balytsnts.  The  ehttf  pnblie  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  a  synagogue,  and  twelve  churrheit,  the  priodfd 
of  which  are  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  the  abbey  churA 
which  contains  the  monument  of  the  German  kingWb- 
liam,  who  died  in  125G,  and  of  his  son  Florence.  Ihm 
are  a  gymnasium  and  an  aeadeaav  of  seiencea;  nseam 
for  the  enlttvaUoa  of  painting,  sculptme,  and  arehiteeini : 
and  a  soeietjr  for  ttwatnd/ of  natural  history.  2.  Ptaduw 
a  town  with  WtH)  inhahltanta,  celebrated  'for  its  fine  t*' 
hour,  capable  of  containing  en;hty  men-of-war.  [Fitw 

3,  Veere,  or  Terseere.  a  fortified  town  at  the  iso«i 
of  the  East  Schekie,  has  1350  inhabitants.  4,  W«tCte^ 
pellon,  where  there  are  vaqrastamiva  «Mtaa.  b  m 
town  Willebrod,  the  oonvtitBr  of  tha  haathoMk  Jii^iijii 
in  e94.  the  statue  of  Wodan. 

II.  South  Bkvki.^nd.  in  which  is  the  town  off;, 
with  a  population  of  5000  souls :  it  has  some  furtificath« 
and  a  port. 

IlL  WoLfsnaDYK,  with  tha  village  of  OostoilMd,  sm* 
rated  by  the  Zuvd  VHet  fhnn 

IV.  North  Bkvkland. 

V.  ScHorwKN,  separated  by  the  East  Schelde  ft«n 
North  Bevi  Und.  In  this  island  are  the  towns  of— 1.  Zl^ 
nckzee,  with  7000  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  enbihtiBW 
from  the  fishery,  salt-works,  trade  in  naddar,  tot.  IWf 
havafittyshinsof  their  own;  they  have  beds  of  ov^tv 
which  they  obtain  from  Coleh^ter :  there  are  ux  chuittei 

in  this  town.  2,  BrowMnhofin,  iBOot^  tnhabitod  bf 

men  and  fishermen. 

VI.  DuivEi.AND,  separated  from  Schouwen  bvUMlhl 

VII.  Tholkn.  This  isfanidpiodnoas  the  r  ' 


it  mann&Mtuies  the  llneat  thiead,  of  wMoh  «m  vmt 
coats  aoo  florins  (nearly  25/.  ster1ine^.   Tlie  towa  oflml* 

has  2000  inhabitants,  and  is  partly  fortified. 
VIII.  St.  Philii'sland. 

Besides  tliese  islands,  the  province  of  Zealand  eeOlsiHi 
as  we  have  said,  the  northern  pait  of  Flandcis  fesM 
Staats-nendem,  or  D«toh  Fliadew),  in  whi^  w  the  t - 
lowing  towns 8aa  de  Oand,  a  well-fortified  town, 
laoo  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  canal  which  h  a.l>  fromGSx? 
to  the  Wi  st  Sclu  lde.  2,  Sluys,  or  I'Ecluse,  a  \vell-lbrti6*« 
place,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  .North  Sea,  at  the  moi^e' 
the  Schelde,  and  on  a  canal  to  Bruges.  It  baa  a  fid 
hartraur  tad  some  trade.  The  population  iaiaotk  4  W 
drabuig,  on  ft  anal  which  ioiaa  tha  Ziiii^  hM  MSOhii 
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>it«nts.  4,  Cads&nd,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
s  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western  carts.  It  is  five 
•ftsuet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth :  it  naa  rich  pa8ture^s 
ind  ia  fiUBOua  for  its  cheese.  The  population  of  the  vil> 
%tp6  i»  about  80O.  5,  Axel,  on  an  island  in  the  Schelde, 
>n  a  r  iriH.1  from  lie  West  Scheldt',  has  '2300  inhabitants, 
i,  Huiol,  a  lortihtid  town,  with  2UUU  inhabitants,  with  a 
larbour  communioMtiiiff  niUi  tht  Bell*  Gat, «  «rMk  of  Am 
^eat  Scheldt. 

(Haasel.  SemAvdk,  vol.  iz. ;  Cannabich,  Lehrhmeh  dtr 
7eoffraphie;  Stain,  X«dMM;  Mitlhw  Dietimmin  dt 

Jeugraphit.) 

ZEALAND,  or  S'EET-AND  (in  Danish  is  the 

aiveit  and  most  important  island  of  the  Danish  monarchy. 
Jl  lit  between  55"  2*  and  56°  9f  N.  lat.  The  area  is  27(18 
<qiatni  nuiet  (aocordiag  to  other  estimates  ooljr  2860).  It 
t  bounded  on  tht  norai  by  tht  Cattegat ;  on  tho  tilt  by 
hf>  s  i  ind,  which  ieparates  it  from  Sweden  ;  on  the  west  by 
iiu  Ci«iat  Uelt,  which  separates  it  from  the  isle  of  Funen  ; 
.nd  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic,  which  separates  it  from  the 
slands  of  Moen  and  Faiater.  The  siirtace  of  this  island 
eaembles  the  other  Danish  idaads  in  having  no  moun- 
ains ;  but  it  is  not,  like  them,  t  uniform  flat ;  It  it  divtni* 
led  with  low  hills,  and  contains  many  beautiftil  spots 
nlorned  with  line  beech-forests,  which  present  a  variety  of 
«enery,  the  appearance  of  which,  when  the  air  is  clear 


ind  vegetation  m  its 
iMt  ofLoaibardy. 
Tht  ioU  it  very  rich ;  it  yields  klmndtnt  erops  of  com, 

(specially  barley.  The  pastures  too  arc  excellent,  and  thr 
)reed  of  oxen  and  horses  very  good  ;  the  latter  are  smsJt, 
)ut  spirited.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  island  turf  is  used  tor 
'iH'l,  wood  not  i>eing  so  ])lentiful  as  m  the  other  parts. 
I'tie  bajrsand  creeks,  with  which  the  island  is  iuJi.  lUud  cn 
Jl  aides,  tboniul  in  fish  of  nuuav  dUhicnt  kinds.  Moat  of 
he  manuflietures  and  tradt  of  Denmark  art  ooncentwd  in 
his  island.  th>  pni  nlation  of  which  is  400.000  souls.  Zea- 
and  c-ontuiiiii  thy  capital,  Copenhapen,  the  fortress  of  Oro- 
lenburg,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  and 
vhere  all  ships  passing  through  that  strait  pay  tht. Sound 
luties,  the  towns  of  oUnort  tod  Rotskild,  tnd  sertrtl 
oyal  palaces  and  country-seats.  [Dsnmark;  Copkn- 
lAGKN  ;  Kusi>oRK.]  Thf  bishopric  of  Zealand,  3000 
quare  miles  in  extent,  wi'h  l.'iO,(X)0  inhabitants,  includes, 
tesides  Zealand,  the  islands  of  liornholm,  Moen,  Samsoe, 
Vmok,  Oinoe,  and  some  smaller  ones. 

(Stein,  Geograpkitektt  Lgriam  t  dibsitu  Bandbueh  dtr 
teofiapAie,  by  HSnebtltntnn ;  OuratMoD,  ItArfiiwA  det 
ii'^igraphie ;  Brockhaus,  Convertationi  Lexicon.) 

ZtljVLAND,  NEW,  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
itualed  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
ins  group  consists  of  two  large  islands  and  several  smaller 
nt  s.  Tbt  northtrn  of  the  two  large  islands  b  Ctlled 
^heinomtuwt,  tnd  tbt  souttitro  Ikm-Pbentmmoo.  tnd 
fiey  art  separated  by  a  wide  atridt,  called,  from  Hi  di»- 
overer.  Cook's  Strait.  Tlie  meridian  line  drawn  throuirh 
Greenwich,  if  prolonged  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
asses  less  than  70  miles  east  from  the  most  eastern  point 


oinauwe  is  180  degrees  of  lontritnde  oistant  from  the 
etlem  parts  of  England  at  :l  iVi m  Si  :  il;uid.  Tavai- 
'iH  uammoo  Ues  farther  to  the  west,  and  its  north-eastern 
oitioo  it  180  degrees  of  longitude  from  Ireland  (6'  to 
(Jf  Vr,  loag.X  but  ttt  south-western  part  extends  to  166** 

long.,  or  four  degrees  tuQxtt  west  Bof  though  New 
ealand  is  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain  in  longitude,  it 
,  not  so  with  respect  to  latitude,  for  the  most  southern 
;u  l  of  it.  or  Stewart's  Island,  is  three  degrees  farther  from 
le  antarctic  than  the  southern  point  of  England.  Cape 
ixtrd.  IVom  the  arctic  pole,  or  47*  S.  ItL  The  Rf  inga, 
r  mott  northern  headland  of  £tbtinontawe.  it  in  34*  27' 
'.  lat.,  or  tbont  90  ndlti  ftuther  fttnn  the  pole  than  Cape 
lu  txlia,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Candia,  which 
is  the  most  southern  country  belonging  to  Europe, 
lie  main  l)o<ly  of  Ncv  Zealand  lies  between  40"  and  .'18" 
I.  lat.,  and  is  as  distant  firom  the  antarctic  pole  as  Italy  is 
rom  Utt  tretic. 

The  art'A  of  the  whole  group,  according  to  a  nmgh  eati- 
n%te,  is  about  86,(XX)  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that 
if  Great  Britain,  including  the  island.*. 

Eahetnomauwe.^Tlm  island  lies  between  34*  20'  and 


41"  40'  8.  lat.,  and  between  172"  9(/  and  178'  4ff  E.  long. 
That  portion  of  it  which  it  touth  of  38°  S.  lat.  constituttt 
an  extensiTt  body  of  land,  whidi  in  its  widest  part  (between 
38"  and  39"  S.  lat.>  is  mnrc  than  ISO  miles  acmss,  hi!  con- 
tains about  28,0(KJ  fq  iart  miles.  From  this  great  majis  of 
land,  wiiii^*!'  diiL'rUi.iti  )H  I'r.im  south-west  to  north-east,  a 
lonx  peninsula  stretches  out  to  the  noith-west,  which  ex« 
tmot  Urtm  38*  to  34*  It  is  comparatively  narrow, 
being  in  Mnrtml  placet  ontjrn  lEew  nilct  wide,  though  at 
two  pointt  it  it  tbont  80  mOet  wide.  Tlie  tret  probably 
does  hot  exceed  8000  square  miles.  Tlie  area  of  the 
whole  island  is  therefore  about  a(>,0(X)  square  miles,  or 
9000  square  miles  more  than  Ireland. 

Hur/oce;  Soil;  Bivert;  Harbours.'— Tht  moii  northern  , 
portion  of  Eaheinomauwe  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  about 
40  milet  in  length,  but  htrdly  anywhere  mora  thtn  eight 
milet  aerots,  except  at  tht  most  notthtm  extremity, 
where  it  expands  in  the  form  of  a  dove-tail,  and  where  it  is 
more  than  20  miles  from  west  to  east.  This  northern  ex- 
tremity is  called  by  the  natives  Mttri  fVenua  (Land's  End), 
and  is  chiefly  ooeupitd  by  a  ridge  of  bills  of  nodtiate  eleva^ 
tion,  whieh  extend  ftom  the  weatcm  cape,  called  Gape  Maria 
van  Diemen  by  Tasmnn,  to  the  North  Cape  or  Cape  Otou. 
Cape  Maria  van  Diemen  consists  of  rocks  of  a  hard  con- 
glorairnte  composed  of  water-worn  jiebbles  of  basaltic 
lava,  amygdaloid  basalt,  greenstone,  and  Lvdian  stone; 
bot  the  contiguous  hiUs  are  covered  with  sand.  They  are 
Inttntcted  twammr  vallty^  Ihim  which  streamlets  run 
into  the  sea,  and  which  are  oveiyiown  partly  by  rushes, 
P'ld  partly  by  fern  and  flax.  A  row  native  families  raise 
sweet  potatoes,  water-melons,  and  pumpkins.  There  is 
little  vegetable  eaith  mixed  with  the  sand,  but  the  moisture 
of  the  climate  and  the  reflection  of  tlie  tun  from  the 
dazzling  white  sand-hills,  together  with  the  northern  situa- 
tion of  this  tiaet,  render  the  vegetation  nroductive,  and 
the  fhiits  ripen  almost  a  month  earlier  Qian  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  About  four  mile*  from  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen  begins  a  clitl'  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  and  continues  for  six  miles.  It  is  inacces-  . 
sible  (h>m  the  sea  side,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Reinga,  or  Flight,  becauw  the  natives  fancy  tliat  at  its  base 
there  is  a  hole  by  which  the  souls  of  the  deceased  descend 
to  the  regions  beiow.  From  this  place  the  ridge  of  hills 
recedes  from  the  shore,  and  runs  inland  toward''  the  har- 
bour of  Parenga-renga  on  the  ea*teni  coa^t ;  but  it  semis 
short  oiBiets  to  the  north  and  south,  so  that  it  isinterteded 
by  several  small  valieyi.  These  hills  consist  of  a  stiff  clay, 
white  or  reddUh  ftnm  the  adroixtnre  of  oxideof  iron ;  they 
are  covered  wifh  a  scanty  vegetation  of  fem,  mosses,  the 
flax-plant,  or  a  coarse  irrass.  In  the  valleys  however  tiie 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  and  consists  of  various  trees, 
such  as  Fuchsia  excorticata,  and  Vitex  litur&lis,  inter- 
sperved  with  fern-trees  and  cabbage-palms.  North 
Cape  is  liigh  and  bold,  prettnting  steep  tidct  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  coast,  but  a  flat  and  swampy  trteC 
about  three  square  miles  in  extent  runs  from  the  northern 
to  the  eastern  sitores,  separating  the  pnunantory  from  the 
hilly  tract,  which  terminates  on  the  eastern  coast  in  ppr- 
pendicular  clifili  of  volcanic  conglomerate.  The  liilly 
tract  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  about  eight 
miles  in  width,  and  the  sHbrt  valleys  opening  towards  tht 
south  are  more  fertile 'than  those  towards  the  northern 
.shore.  This  b  especially  the  ca-se  wil!i  Mi.-r  .vhich  open 
into  Parenga-ren^  Bay.  This  wstuai-y  has  a  narrow  en- 
trance, but  it  is  two  fathoms  deep  at  low-water,  and  the 
tide  rites  ten  feet.  It  covers  from  six  to  eight  squti%  miles, 
and  several  inlets  braneh  o4f  ftom  it  to  some  distance  inland ; 
all  of  them  are  navigable  for  boats  at  high-water.  Good 
land  occurs  at  the  heads  of  these  inlets,  but  it  is  not  ot 
-  1  nt  xtent.  The  whole  of  the  hilly  tract  just  described 
n[)nears  to  be  Dest  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  as  the  herbage 
is  low  and  the  ground  very  dry. 

The  NamM  Uthmus,  whicn  joins  the  Muri  Wenua  to 
the  broader  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  more  than  90  miles 
long.  Tt  is  covered  with  low  hills  or  8wflni]>s,  and  is  al- 
most barren  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  it  is  lined  b)  a 
long  sandy  beach,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  bluffs  of 
basaltic  rocks,  which  are  green  with  groups  of  Aietro&ideros 
tomentosa.  Tht  hills  are  oveigfownwith  fem  f  Pteris  escu- 
lenta)  and  mannea  (.Leptospmnam  teoptriam).  Aloqg 
the  western  shore  the  land  is  much  better.  The  shores 
consist  of  clifry  about  ftO  feet  high,  in  ■^•hich  lu'-ite 
is  observed.    Between  them  and  the  sea  is  &  :>£iudy 
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heach.  The  natives  have  many  plantations  here,  and  th^ 
ret  good  crops.  Towards  Cape  >Vaim,  where  the  Uthmttt 
joins  the  broader  peninsula,  the  land  ii  of  |^eat  fertility. 
On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  kthonis  is  «a  itolatcd  bUl, 

called  Mount  Caroel,  or  Bodbotm,  which  ritet  800  flsst 

a!)Ove  the  *ea.  On  its  southern  si  !r  h  a  harbour  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  veseels,  w.iii  anchorage  close  to 
the  eastern  shore;  out  the  entrance  is  not  more  than  -Kl 
or  50  ywds  wide.  The  aoutbem  declivity  of  Mount  Uou- 
honra  is  puiltllv  enltivBtod.  Where  the  uthmus  tenni- 
nnte^i  on  the  south  there  is  an  extensive  ailuvisl  distriet* 
which  stretches  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  caast,  and 
follow>the  serpentine  course  of  the  Awaroa,  a  river  which 
empties  itself  into  the  seituary  ol  Kaniranni.  This  tract 
is  of  ffreat  fertility,  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  very 
•bmuunt  crops  of  whett,  Indian  com,  and  otht:r  gram. 
In  its  nstnrsl  state  it  is  iwifeetljropen  in  many  places,  and 
only  covered  with  Coriaria  sarmentosa,  fern,  higti  flax,  and 
here  and  there  some  spots  of  gnm.  In  other  parts  it  is 
(jverprown  with  a  junple  of  Dracsena  aii.>.trahs.  The  bps- 
tuary  of  Rangauni  is  an  eKterusive  arm  of  the  sea,  bnt  it  is 
shallow,  and  the  intricate  channel  admits  onljr  moderate- 
aiied  veaels.  The  Awaroft,  though  a  unall  river,  is  na- 
fbr  boats  at  high-water  to  tm  distance  of  about  10 
miles;  the  tides  rise  10  fi  ct.  and  the  river  lias  little  fall  in 
its  lower  course.  Canouii  ascend  it  nearly  to  its  .source, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  Mauntja  Tariiwa,  a  remarkable  py- 
'amidal  peak  I5U0  feet  high,  and  nung  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  hills.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
river  is  hen  sod  there  dotiied  with  groves  of  laige  trees. 
The  whole  valtey  of  Htw  Awsna  eontaini  about  120,000 
su-res  of  arable  land.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  facility  of  cultivation,  a.s  well  as  of  water-commu- 
nication, the  abundance  of  excellent  wood  and  of  other 
building  materials,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  moit  favoured 
in  New  ZeduuL  There  ve  several  European  settlements. 
The  natives  amount  to  more  than  8000.  They  have  made 
more  progre»  in  civiUntion  than  in  oUier  peiti  of  tile 
islands;  they  cultivate,  besides  In  I  nn  com  and  sweet 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  vines  a''J  iaaous  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables;  they  also  keep  horses  and  cattle.  They  have 
made  roads  to  tne  shores  of  the  sea  and  for  internal  com- 
muntcatioii. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Awaroa  extends  a 
hilfy  region  from  sea  to  sea.  Its  upper  surface  it  a  con- 
tinual alternation  of  descents  and  ascents,  hut  the  slopes 
are  usually  gentle.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  table-land 
of  modnane  elevation  and  very  uneven  surface ;  for  the 
watercourses  do  not  traverse  valleys,  but  lie  in  ravines 
eomiderably  deprmed  below  th«  general  surtkee.  It  is 
nnly  'vV.i  ii  they  approach  the  sea  that  the  ravines  widen 
sufficiently  to  be  called  valleys.  The  hills  do  not  form  re- 
gular ridges,  but  lie  dispersr  1  o.rr  the  surface.  Their 
general  height  is  less  than  1501)  feet,  which  elevation  is 
only  attained  by  the  Maunga  Taniwa.  The  whole  of  this 
region  is  clothed  witii  a  thick  Ibrest,  except  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lavines,  which  are  filled  with  swamps,  and  a  few 
tracts  towards  the  coast,  where  no  trees  occur,  and  which 
are  overgrown  with  fern.  The  forests  consist  especially  of 
rata  (Melrosideros  robusta \  totara  (Podocarpus  totara  , 
rifflu  (Dacrydium  cupres.<unum),  and  pukatea  (Launis  pu- 
katca) — some  of  whu  li  trees  are  of  immense  dimensions. 
In  the  interior,  aod  also  on  the  hills  east  of  Rangauni  Bay, 
abundance  of  kauri  (Dammara  auitralis)  is  itill  found, 
though  many  trees  have  been  cut  down.  The  coast  on 
both  sitles  oi  this  region  is  indented  by  several  inlets,  and 
some  of  them  contain  i^ood  harbours.  On  the  eastern 
coast  arc  Doubtless  Bay  and  Wangaroa  harbour,  and  on 
the  western  coast  Hukian^a. 

Doubtlett  Bay,  called  uso  Lauriston  and  Oudou  Oudou 
Bay.  is  a  wide  open  inlet,  across  the  entrance  of  which  a 
reef  of  rocks  runs  in  a  north-eastern  direction.  On  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  reef,  near  Cape  Survilie,  there  is  a  channel, 
not  above  100  yards  wide,  but  very  deep.  The  basin  itself 
has  good  anchorage  in  five  fathoms  water,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  (Wmi  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pu4e-kaka,  wnere  a 
small  number  of  vessels  are  perfectly  sheltered.  The  rest 
of  the  bay  is  occupied  at  low-water  by  mud-flats,  furrowed 
by  channels  deep  enoui^h  for  larfje  boats,  which  lead  to  the 
mouths  of  two  other  small  rivers.  The  country  surround- 
ing the  basin  is  open  and  undalating,  the  elevations  alter- 
MUtog  with  laigi  swamps  which  wufsjcA  be  easily  drained, 
and  ffwddtarai  food  bad.  In  this  Day  an  temnl  Bit<- 


lOpean  settlements,  and  the  ntfifta  Imvo  BOdl  IBfmsri 

in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

Wangaroa  JSbrtalP  ia  a  narrow  inlet,  sioiilar  te  0n 
florda  olNevway.  and  sevftal  milas  long.  Hie  ei^iBnmh 
between  towering  perpendicQlar  rodts,  and  only  absit 

150  yards  wide  ;  but  i*  ;=  of  s^reat  depth  clo4«  to  ^'u 
shore,  and  there  are  i  )  :^un;ien  rocks  or  other  hidden  di> 
pers.  The  harbour  is  very  spacious  and  deep,  has  anc^Jt» 
age  for  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  sheltered  irom  ail  wmiv 
As  a  harbour  it  is  among  the  best  in  New  Zealand,  :  i£ 
thm  is  little  land  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  neighbourfaosi 
ai  it  is  sorroanded  by  high  and  steep  hillt,  on  vrtriefa  that 
is  a  fore^*  cnntai'iing  kauri-trees.  The  natives  have  ther 
cultivatetl  epou  niosUy  on  the  sides  of  the  hiiia,  and  tber 
are  in  a  fair  state  of  improTamsHt,  fdiidfc  IB  to  be  aaedM 
to  the  missionaries. 

Hokianga  Bajf,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  narrow  inlet  w 
rather  the  SBStuanr  of  nine  or  ten  small  rivers,  which  rim 
reach  the  sea.  It  is  a  bar-harbour,  but  there  are  three 
and  a  half  fathoms  of  water  on  the  bar,  so  that  it  can  be 
entered  bv  large  vciaels.  The  aestuary  t»  from  one  to  t*i 
miles  wide,  and  stretches  about  ten  miles  inland;  bet 
nearly  all  the  rivers  which  iUl  into  it  may  be  nnmc^ed  tf 
boats  from  four  to  ten  miles  Ihm  their  month.  Ilie  «» 
tuary  is  almost  entirely  bounded  by  s't  pp  hills,  -which  ".t 
nearly  covered  with  forests  containing  many  kaun-utrt; 
and  this  ciri  um^'ancc  has  attracted  European  settle* 
But  the  largest  trees  are  nearly  all  gone:  thoae  that  reiair 
are  fit  for  logs,  but  not  for  spats.  In  the  immwiiatir  wb- 
mty  of  the  wtuanf  thcra  is  only  a  small  mportioB  € 
land  fit  ftw  euhivanon,  hot  on  autlie smatl  riren wlic 
fall  irto  the  testuary  from  the  north,  lartje  tracts  of  t- 
luvial  60il  occur  in  the  upper  vallevs,  and  they  are  wri 
cultivated  by  the  natives.   M'.nr  l-airopear.^  :;i«f 

settled  on  this  actuary,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  om&3> 
ingspars  and  logs  of  kauri-tiaiDer. 

The  steqi  hills  which  sommnd  Hokianga,  and  the  fa^ 
tract  at  the  bock  of  then,  extend  to  about  the  middlt  i 
the  island,  or  2.5  milt  .  tr ni  ti  t  western  shores.  Bet»r«: 
I  them  and  the  Hay  oi  IsUnds  ihe  country  pr^ents  t  dL- 
ferent  aspect,  being  open  and  slightly  undulatinf,  t.; 
marked  by  numerous  conical  bills,  whidi  aro  <Mf  vMcna 
origin,  having  craters,  and  tlieir  ^es  awl  bases  eoniri 
with  lava  and  basalt.  The  country  is  covered  with  fn? 
ments  of  a  slate-coloured  basaltic  rock,  oflen  more  tLjc 
15  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  without  vegetation,  bat  tai 
spaces  Between  them  are  covered  with  fern  and  flax, 
only  isolated  patches  are  planted  with  Indian  eora  ae 
potatoes.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  haa  a  stagabis 
desolate  and  barren  aspect,  the  eoil  beinf^  a  light  dc*? 
volcanic  earth.  The  fields  which  were  cultivated  i  .  i 
missionaries  have  been  abandoned  because  thcu  p.-.<ujri 
was  small.  The  natives  have  no  large  plantations  oa*:t 
plain,  but  prefer  the  ravines  that  intersect  it,  or  s^^aor 
the  bases  of  the  hills  which  bcuud  table<4aad,  *^ 
the  soil  is  more  substantial.  Xbe  good  Jand  b«aiaea|r> 
small  proportion  to  the  bad,  and  the  pi  I  im  la  neariy  vtf 
tute  of  trees.  The  vegetation  consists  principallv  'f  irtK 
tupakihi  ^Coriaria  sarmentosa  ,  Drac*na  au»traJu  sad  * 
divisa,  and  Gaultheria.  I  h  n  i  r  oral  lakes  o( 
depth  on  the  table-laod,  which  appear  to  he  volcanic 
tets,  and  near  one  of  them  there  are  four  mineral-'c^ 
Fromonaof  lhaaa  wells  astroiwlyaolphureUad  bydma 
gas  rises.  The  temperature  of  the  well  is  133*  Fafar. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  lies  on  the  eastern  coast :  it  i$  opat 
to  the  north  and  nortli-ea.st,  and  the  entrance  bet*e' 
Cape  Pococke  and  Cape  IJrett  is  11  miles  wide.    It  ritfot 
south-west  about  12  miles,  and  is  studded  with  sewc 
islands,  whence  it  haa  received  tti  name.  Tbtre  is  ^ 
water  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  are  several  ^ficA  sP 
choraees,  even  with  northerly  and  north-east  eriy  wtJi 
behind  the  rocky  and  elevated  islands.    T;  ■^     '  .si. 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  harbour  in  New  ZeaiaaiLsad  » 
resorted  to  by  many  vessels,  especially  whalera.    B-t  ^ 
country  surrounding  the  bay  contains  no  great  nojpn^ 
of  cultivable  land.   It  is  very  hilly,  and  the  luli  zm. 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  alternate  with  ravir.tx^  ' 
stretch  ftr  inland.   The  hills  were  formerly  wa^iit  ^  > 
the  forest  has  disappea-ed,  and  is  now  only  f'ouiKl 
miles  inland.   'ITie  hilis  are  too  steep  ami  have  too  i".' 
soil  for  cultivation :  in  the  mvines  there  is  a  little  ic^ 
soil.   The  hillt  advancing  to  the  beach  Sam  se«ii 
diminutive  haiboun,  but  they  aia  iinnfUMflila  tm'A 
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land  tide.  The  only  exception  to  thif  genera!  description 
is  thf  v;iHey  of  the  iCavva-kaw;:,  [ill  arm  uf  ihv  Ri's.  stretch- 
ing to  th&MHtth,  which  is  entered  by  a  small  nver,  which 
ia  navi^le  for  several  miles  flrom  its  mouth.  This  valley 
contain!  m  eaomdanbh  ammmi  of  exoollflnt  laod*  and  u 
very  exteiMiTCIf  eoHHtted  hy  tiw  iwHvm.  In  IlUt  bajr  is 
the  smsll  town  of  KnrorariVa  and  the  projected  towns  of 
Russell  and  Victoria,  Many  Europeans  are  settled  on 
tbe  shores  of  this  t>ay  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kawakawa. 

Between  Cape  Brett  on  the  east  and  Holuanf^a  River  on 
ttw  wcflt  the  island  is  about  00  nuka  wide.   Prom  this  line 
nooMdittK  Mutliwwd  it  ninow*  contiaAinUy,  but  ifngu- 
Iniy,  uiml  It  is  onh[  S  mfln  wid«  naw  97*8.  ]«L,lMtw««n 
Auckland  and  the  Bay  of  Manukau.   Nearly  all  the  rivers 
which  drain  this  extensive  tract  fJnd  their  way  into  Kai- 
para  Harbour,  a  large  ajstiiary  on  tlit  wi  stem  coast.  The 
coast  between  Hokiaoga  and  Kai-para  is  uninhabited :  it 
runs  in  a  continuous  line,  not  interrupted  by  any  inden- 
tation.  Along  the  shores  is  a  beach  from  100  to  150  yards 
wide,  which  is  partly  covered  with  soft  sand  and  partly  by 
large  fras^nents  of  pudding-stone.    At  the  back  of  it  rise 
^andiitone  cliffii  to  the  heie:ht  of  100  feet,  and  a  tract  of 
land  from  four  to  six  miles  wide  consists  of  sandhills 
covered  witii  a  carex,  and  farther  inland  with  a  scanty 
YCgetatioa  of  tem.    Among  these  hills,  and  close  to 
the  sea-shore,  rises  Mount  Manganui,  an  isolated  mass 
whose  elevation  is  supposed  to  be  2900  or  3000  feet  above 
the  sf  a     Fai  ther  inland  the  country  is  a  table-land  some 
hundred  leet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  part  of  this 
re^on  frequently  extends  in  a  level  plain  for  several  miles. 
11m  toil  ia  feneially  arid,  icMmbJiog  tb*  haatht  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  vegetable  mottld  ia  mm  only  a  fim  inoMs 
in  depth,  and  rest <;  nn  {ouzh  arsrillp.cemis earth.  Itisover- 
grown  with  fern,  and  m  uiaiiy  placei»  with  shniiDS,  espe- 
cially elderberry  bushes:  there  are  howcvrr  many  tr;u  s 
which  are  depreaaed  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
Unem  allar  nt  ndns  are  oonvaitcd  into  swamps,  which  are 
CBiiaiallf  ofwyowB  with  tha  flax-nlaat,  and  tiavaiMd  by 
deep  and  narrow  galleys.  Where  the  plalm  appraaeh  tbe 
rivcr-valioyi  ami  (T.  crpase  in  height  they  are  covered  with 
forests;,  which  also  extend  over  the  slopes  which  enclose  the 
valleys.   These  forests  contain  many  large  timber-trees, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  island  is  the  kauri-pine  so  abundant 
or  aMaina  mich  a  sise  as  in  this  region.  The  nativca  are 
mostly  employed  in  felling  and  squaring  the  timber.  The 
bottoms  or  all  the  river*  are  bounded  by  hills  of  no  great 
height,  which  do  not  eenerally  reach  to  the  bankis  and  are 
often  more  than  a  mile  from  them ;  the  bottoms  are  level, 
and  have  a  somewhat  clayey  but  fertile  soil,  being  mostly 
eompoaed  of  tlte  detritus  bron^t  down  by  tbe  riveik  Tbe 
boCtoma  are  aho  oovered  withathick  forest  of  tuabeMreea 
of  all  descriptions,  especially  the  kauri-pine,  except  the 
aHuvial  tracts  of  recent  formation  and  those  lands  which 
have  been  cleared  by  the  natives  for  cultivation.  They 
raise  all  the  common  productions  of  the  island  in  abun- 
ilance,  and  have  a  surplus  for  sale.   This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  noftte  derived  from  tbe  timber,  renders 
tham  more  wealthy  than  the  native  Inhabittats  of  other 
dist  rirt'. 

Kw-pxra  Harbour  is  a  lar^'c-  ha-.in.  The  entrance  is 
between  five  and  six  miles  wi  lc.  Hefore  it  is  an  ex'  en-ive 
saad-oank,  which  runs  to  sea  six  or  eight  miles,  and  ex- 
tends from  north  of  the  noflhani  hewl  to  south  of  the 
■outb«mbead.8o  tbatit  tj/ptnh  when  eeaa  fan  tiia  west« 
ward,  to  fbm  a  complete  bar  right  aeroH  tte  entraaee : 
but  in«dc  this  bnn!x-  there  is  a  deep  channel  at  least  two 
miles  broad  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  affords  a  safe 
pajasa^c  for  large  vessels.  Thi'  tide  risi-s  ttu  iVet  a'  Tiill 
and  change,  and  rushes  with  great  violence  into  the  har- 
bour, which  renders  its  access  sometimes  very  dangerous. 
Westerly  winds,  which  blow  without  intenniMion  during 
some  parts  of  the  year,  and  increase  the  current  which  sets 
tnto  the  Imrbour,  ate  also  a  great  drav,back  from  the 
utility  of  this  harbour,  as  they  prevent  vessek  from  leaving 
it.  But  this  inconvenience  is  met  with  in  all  the  har- 
iMNua  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand.  In  tbe  chan- 
nel Heelf  there  is  a  sand-bank,  but  on  both  sides  of  it  a 
eonsiderable  depth  of  water.  The  length  of  the  baun  from 
north  to  south  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  width  varies  ge- 
nerally from  3  to  5  niiles  There  are  numerous  anchor- 
ages at  which  a  vesisel  is  protected  from  all  winds.  Be- 
noes  several  smaller  streams,  three  large  rivers  fiu  into 
Om  bay,  tha  WainM,  Otamataa,  and  the  lUi-paHL 
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The  Wamm  is  the  largest  oi  these  nverv.    It  falls  ulto 
the  most  north-eastern  comer  of  the  baan,  and  the  whole 
of  its  couDie  is  probably  not  much  short  of  that  of  the 
English  Thames.    The  remotest  branches  rise  in  the 
country  between  Hokianga  and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  its 
whole  coarse  is  perhaps  not  hw  ttan  200  miles,  measured 
along  the  windinirs     At  the  distance  of  130  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  hrubuar  it  resembles  in  breadth  and  depth 
the  Thames  at  Ki  liaior.J,  and  it  is  navigable  for  canoes 
about  eight  miles  above  that  place,  but  farther  upwaida 
th«r  progress  is  prevented  by  rapids.   Farther  drwn  it 
raceivca  eeveral  large  affluents,  and  tha  volume  of  v  ntpr 
ia  to  inereascd  bv  fhem  tbat  85 miles  from  the  head  ot  the 
harbour  it;  depth  h  12  feet,  and  so  far  small  vessels  can 
ascend.    Fifteen  miies  farther  down  the  river  has  water 
sufficient  for  large  vessels,  the  channel  is  clear,  and  the  an- 
chorage is  close  in  shore.   Tbe  bottom  through  which  it 
flows  is  generally  two  miles  wide,  and  of  great  fertility. 
The  Otamatea  liies  in  tbe  bilia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wangari  HlutMMir.  and  runs  probably  less  than  100  miles. 
Tlie  bottom  is  also  fertile,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  that 
of  the  Wairoa.    It  falls  into  Kai-para  Harbour  nearly  op- 
posite its  entrance  :  it  is  navigable  for  many  miles  from  i^ 
mouth.    The  Kai-p&ra  river,  which  falls  into  the  moet 
southern  inlet  of  the  basin,  has  a  very  winding  eoinrc  in  a 
moderate-sized  valley  bounded  by  the  hill.«  .>,hir'.  rv'enc? 
along  the  sea-coast  between  Kai-para  and  Ma.aui»au  Ha.p- 
bou^al.[^  it  is  separated  from  an  inlf  t  of  the  harbour  of 
Auckland  in  the  Gulf  of  Shmuraki  by  a  neck  of  land  about 
three  miles  wide,  consisting  of  low  hills,  acrow  which  the 
natives  frequently  dragged  their  eanoee  in  time  of  war. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Kai-para  for  eeveral  milea  from  itt 
mouth,  and  so  far  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.    On  the 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  there  are  extensive  forests 
uorj.iiiinu:  miiiiy  ^kauriopince,  the  timber  of  wbieli  ia 
floated  down  ttie  river. 

When  the  extent  of  the  Kai-para  Harbour,  the  quantity 
of  timber-trecB  in  tbe  vaUeye  of  the  tivem,  the  length  of 
fheir  nav^nable  eoone,  the  extent  of  the  available  land  on 
their  bnnk"^,  anr^  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Aucklaml,  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  evident  that  this 
part  01  !h'.^  islarul  offers  greater  advantages  than  any  other. 
The  natives  are  numerous,  and  many  Europeans  are  setUod 
among  them. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  between  the  Bay  of 
Islands  and  Shouraki  Gulf,  the  shores  of  the  sea  arc  bouudtid 
by  high  precipitous  cliff's,  in  which  several  small  indenta- 
tions occur ;  but  none  of  them  will  receive  sliips  above 
the  size  of  coasting  vessels,  except  Wangari  Bay,  which  ia 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wannti  river.  The  heiboor 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  width  andfovr  miles  long,  and  has 
good  anchorage  in  from  six  to  ten  fathom^  lihI  i^-  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  all  winds.  There  is  nui  nun  h  cul- 
tivable land  on  the  shores,  which  rise  in  stee;*  I  ut  low 
hills,  covered  with  woods,  which  contain  much  kauri- 
timber. 

Shouraki  Gulf,  fomwriy  caOed  Tbamas  Guli;  and  now 
frequently  the  Aith  of  the  Thames,  is  a  gnlf  which,  fiom 

its  most  northern  point.  Cape  Rrrincy,  to  its  most  snuthem 
inlet,  which  terminates  at  the  mouth  ut  the  river  Tlmniea,  is 
about  TOmilai  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  lo  rtli,  where 
it  is  40  miles  wide,  between  Cape  Kodney  and  Cape  Colvilla* 
It  preserves  this  width  to  half  its  extend  or  to  the  peiaOd  of 
Aneldand;  bat  Ikitber  imitb  it  gram  residly  narrower, 
and  tararinatae  with  the  Mtoaiy  of  tiie  Weiho,  which  is 
about  12  miles  long,  with  an  average  width      11.  e  miles. 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  the  rocLy  island  of 
Shinitourm,  ami  ciist  of  i(,  opposite  Cape  Colville,  is  the 
Island  of  Utea,  or  Great  Barrier  Island.   The  last-named 
island  is  nearly  80  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  liilly  and 
foolqr*  Md  eontaine  much  Imuri-forest  There  is  an  ex- 
oellem  hirbonr,  called  Great  Barrier  Haiboar.  at  its  most 
north-wp.tri-n  extremity.   There  are  also  -ev  t  r  •!  islands  in 
the  wider  (wruuii  of  the  gulf,  of  which  thu^e  oi  Rangitoto 
and  Waiheke  require  notice.    Rangitoto  is  a  cone,  rising 
slowly  (rom  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  three  cones,  the 
middle  one  beiaff  tlie  higbeet  lUscone  contains  a  very 
perfect  crater,  about  ISO  feet  deep :  the  highest  point  of 
It  rises  920  feet  above  the  sea-level.   The  island  is  a  heap 
of  sdoriise,  '.vhii  Ii  surround  it  in  large  hard  masses  at  its 
base  and  the  greater  part  of  its  height ;  only  towards  die 
top  there  are  a  few  bushes.   Between  Rangitoto  and  tha 
mainland  ia  the  beet  ehauiel  into  Waitemata  Harbour. 
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whieh  leiili  to  Aiif klupd.  Waiheke  i»  about  .iti  miles  in 
circiimlereiice,  \.riiid.  1  .in  I  hilly,  and  contains  kauri-trt'es; 
but  it  hu  alto  many  sheltered  and  cultivable  fmall  valleya. 
It  has  a  harlNrar  for  souril  Tewelt,  and  there  is  anchor- 
age for  larger  veisela  in  th*  danail  whioh  mfanim  tb« 
island  from  the  mainland. 

The  tract  of  country  between  the  Kai-para,  on  the  weat, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Shouraki  Gulf,  in  nenrly  rovered 
witil  hills  or  small  table-lands  overgrown  with  i'ern  ;  but 
tiwir  dtclivities  towards  the  gulf  are  covered  with  fine 
limber,  which  is  exported  ttom  the  hartx)ur  of  Mahu- 
ran^.  situated  about  20  miles  from  Waitemata  Harbour  to 
the  north  wliich  is  easy  of  access,  and  hnx  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  every  descriptinn  of  vcssi  Is,  nnl  there  is 
ieoure  anchorage. '  Thougn  the  land  available  for  cultiva- 
tion it  not  of  great  extent,  a  tofm  hm  kMljr  baen  Itld  out 
on  tb«  dkont  of  tha  batbour. 

Soma  nilea  north  of  Waitonite  Huboar  tht  hills  rink 
down,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  be- 
tween this  harbour  and  the  Manukau  Harbour  on  the  western 
eoast,  has  a  slightly  undulating  surface,  on  which  several  ; 
isolatied  hills  rise  to  some  heii^ht.  The  soil  is  of  good  qua- 
lity, nnd  fit  for  all  kinds  of  horticoltortl  and  agrieultural 
poipoioa.  The  harbour  of  Waitemota,  on  the  louthern 
shores  of  whieh  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  Anehland,  ia 
built,  lies  at  the  west  em  extremity  of  tlie  pulf,  and  stretches 
its  ratnitications  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau.  The 
navigable  channel  by  which  the  harbour  is  entered  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  being  narrowed  by  a  reel  ; 
but  within  the  channel  widens  to  an  avei^e  breadth  of  a 
mile,  with  a  depth  of  fVom  six  to  nine  fathoms  in  the  mid- 
channel,  and  three  and  three  and  a  half  at  the  mdet.  It 
extends  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  and  branches  off  at  its 
western  extremity  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  aouthem, 
runninL:  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau,  ia  a  river-like 
inlet,  iHit  advances  so  far  inland,  that  between  its  upper 
put  ondthe  hexfoour  of  Manukau  there  is  only  a  portage 
of  one  mile  and  a  half.  This  inlet  however  is  only  navi- 
gable for  boats.  Near  the  harbour  of  Waitemata  is  that  of 
Taniaki,  at  the  innermost  comer  of  which  a  portape  of  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  brings  the  traveller  to  the  harbour  of 
Manukau.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a  bar,  with 
sin  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  but  veoMls  of  200  tone  enn 
enter  it,  and  large  barges  can  ^  to  the  portage. 

Where  t!u'  Gulf  of  Shouraki  throws  narrow,  opposite  the 
I^land  of  Waiheke.  the  country  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and 
presents  towards  111  '  ciilf  a  hilly  rid^e.  in  which  several  \ 
narrow  valleys  open  to  the  sBttu&ry  of  the  Waiho :  they  have 
a  fertile  soil,  and  oontain  settlements  of  natives.  This 
hllir  ridge  continnce  touthiwd,  wliare  it  aeuintM  tht 
valley  of  the  Waiho  and  of  the  Fttko  fNnn  the  Mwin  of  flie 
Waikato  river;  but  it  sinks  lower  as  it  proceeds  towards 
the  hource  of  the  Waiho.  or  rather  the  general  level  of  the 
country  rises  higher.  Between  the  upper  course  of  tlie 
Waiho  and  the  Waikato  only  isolated  hills  are  dispersed 
over  the  table-land.  This  chain  of  hills  is moitly  composed 
of  basalt,  end  wood  ia  only  found  in  aome  imall  valleys 
and  ravinee.  There  are  kauri-trees,  but  they  are  rather 
scarce. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Waiho.  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  this  hilly  range,  and  bcpins  at  the  most  southern  bmnch 
of  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki,  is  the  largest  known  plain  in  New 
Zealand.  It  extends  about  60  miles  south,  termtna^dng^  in 
the  low  hills  of  Horohoro,  where  the  river  Waiho  origi- 
nates. At  its  northern  extremity  it  is  about  20  miles  wide, 
but  glows  narrower  as  it  runs  southward,  but  prt)bably  in 
no  part  does  it  tail  short  of  lU  mileii  in  width.  The  surface 
il  n  dead  level,  and  large  tracts,  especially  towards  the  gulf, 
•ve  converted  into  awampe  fbr  the  want  of  necessary  drain- 
«fe.  R  ia  entirely  deetituw  of  treea,  with  the  exception  of  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  kakikatea-pine  ( Dacnjdtum 
firrpltuni'  grows  to  prcat  perfection.  T\\e  plain,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  covered  with  fei  ii,  flax,  and  manuka,  ex- 
cept where  water  has  gathered,  and  there  it  is  covered  with 
a  kind  of  rush  (ttjnha).  These  swamps  are  not  frequent 
in  the  upper  part  ot  the  Ttllev,  nor  large,  btftther  increaie 
in  numbtt  end  extent  tomrds  the  nontha  of  rae  iWeis, 
where  the  countiy  is  very  low  and  subject  to  inundations. 
In  these  parts  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich,  and  the  swamps 
might  easily  be  drained.  Hig-  <  r  uii  ili,  boil  is  chietly 
eomposed  of  a  stiff  clav,  and  is  less  fertile  ;  but  to  all  ap- 
pearaace  nearly  the  whole  plain  could  be  converted  into 
ftelda,  and  would  produce  aU  Icindi  of  gnin.  Ihe  mdivio 


have  bejfiin  to  cultivate  wheat.  In  tiie  lower  dtstncb 
there  :l:<-  some  tracts  which  prodttOt  loA  glM^  MttMrt 
rare  thing  m  New  Zealand. 

This  plain  is  drained  bv  two  rivers,  the  W^ho  and  tti 
Finko.  The  Waiho,  wbiob  ia  also  called  the  Dmbw, 
dnini  the  plain  in  its  whole  Atent,  rising  in  the  Horohon 
Hills  on  the  border  of  the  table-land  of  Rotu-ruo.  Iti 
course  is  stated  to  be  about  100  miles,  of  which  UO  are  rjk 
vigable  for  larce  boats.  Small  vessels  have  gone  up  the 
river  nearly  50  miles,  where  it  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Richmond.  The  Piako  rises  on  the  hills  bor- 
dering the  western  side  of  the  plain,  ia  mneh  smaller,  aid 
nma  only  about  30  miles.  At  low  water,  only  boats  en 
ei  tci  ;t  There  is  no  harbour  properly  speaking  in  the 
a'stuary  of  the  Waiho  and  Fiako,  and  l&rge  veaMiIs  t;«imot 
approax^h,  as  a  mudbank  stretches  l^fore  their  eoi- 
bbuchure :  there  ia  however  n  channel  neroaa  this  bank 
onpoMte  uie.mottth  of  the  Wmho,  with  n  minimum  d«pth 
01  one  fatlii^in  and  a  half  at  dead  low -water  ;  farther  ep 
the  depth  latjieiujes  to  three  fathoms  and  a  half. 

The  Plain  of  the  Wailio  is  sepu'ated  from  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  by  a  ridge  of  rocky  hills,  which  begins  at  Cape  C<m- 
ville,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Shour^i,  and  cootioocs 
wilhont  intenuption  lor  more  than  100  wilea  to  the  Hflie> 
horo  Hjlla  at  the  eooroe  of  the  Waiho.  They  sre  ealW 
the  Ahora  (Love)  Mountains,  and  rse  about  1500  f: 
above  the  sea.  North  of  the  mouth  of  llu  Waiho  tlity 
lip  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  terminatiiit:  wiih 
Cape  Colville,  but  farther  south  they  are  a  f«w  miles  d»- 
tant  flrom  the  benln  of  the  liver.  Their  western  declintv 
is  very  steep,  and  liaea  like  a  wall  over  the  Plain  of  tbt 
Waiho  ;  but  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty  they  deoeend  ntfii 
a  i^ra  l  ial  slope.  They  are  almost  etiUrely  covered 
wood.  On  the  peninsula  these  forestiK  are  clut^fly  caoipwiM 
of  kauri-trees ;  and  the  hills  on  which  this  tree  grows,  e\n 
when  cleared,  are  of  no  use  for  -any  other  purpoaes,  boti 
fnm  the  rugged  nature  irfthe  ground  and  from  the<|oalit; 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  auch  an  in- 
mense  tree  as  the  kauri  should  grow  in  a  soil  where  * 
scarcely  could  have  lieen  supposed  that  it  covild  t&Ve  nxA- 
The  forests  on  the  hilis  east  of  the  Plain  of  the  Wsitko 
contain  few  kauri-trees,  and  oomiflt  chiefly  of  totAra  iPodc-  ' 
cmm  totam),  rimn  (Dnondinm  cupreHtnum),  end  othn 
kihdi,  and  in  these  petto  the  deelivittee  nnd  the  flat  te^ 
of  the  hills  eonld  be  cor>vpr!r  d  into  fields. 

The  peninsula  whicli  itri;ui)ntes  with  Cape  (Juivijf 
contains  two  harbours.    That  on  the  west,  in  the  GuU  d 
Shouraki,  is  called  Coromandel  or  Waibo  Harbour,  aodia 
26  miles  from  the  cape.   It  ia  of  modeiate  aixe,  and  betttf 
adapted  fbramall  Ihanlaifa  vaael^  lor,  owing  to  thedn^ 
lowneia  of  the  water,  large  Tcai^  cannot  enter  Ihrcnoeiih  | 
to  be  efTectiially  protected  apainst  the  swell  of  the  sea,  J-  i 
though  there  i*  good  holdine-gronrui.    On  the  east  »;dt  t' 
the  peninsula  ia  Mercurj'  Bay,  the  entrance  to  wh..ji  it 
rocky  and  difficult   But  the  iiarbour  itself  is  landiockii 
and  has  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water,  w  tiich  in  the 
rows  shoala  to  four,  three,  and  two.  These  two  bartMS 
are  much  virited  for  kauri-timber,  which  is  brought  don 
from  the  l  ill  ^ 

Manukau  Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  the  iskod.  b. 
as  already  observed,  separated  from  an  inlet  of  Waitens^ 
Harbour  oy  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  from  tht: 
of  Tamahi  by  anotmr  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  wis  ' 
It  is  a  fine  basin,  about  15  miles  long,  and  eight  broad  ei 
the  widest  part.  The  upper  part  ia  shallow,  but  there  hi 
navjgnblecnai  ;n-]  i\  r  small  ctall  nearly  to  its  head.  Then 
is  a  bar  before  the  entramoe,  but  close  to  the  nortbers  htti 
is  a  deep  and  fW>e  channel  about  three-quarter^  oi  ^ku 
wide,  and  the  ehannel  between  the  heads  is  dc^  as^ 
fVee  fnm  danger.  On  the  north  shore,  at  a  place  esM 
Kftrt.igahawe,  there  is  a  safe  and  sheltered  Ixarlxjur.  asJ 
in  this  part  there  are  fine  forests  containing  kaiin-t.n  t«: 
but  good  land  is  o:il .  found  on  the  southern  short.  Ai 
easy  portage  of  two  miles  and  a  half  leads  from  tbewu'^ 
em  sliore  to  an  affluent  of  the  river  Waikato. 

The  oounby  extending  along  the  weetemoonateBiAt^ 
Manukan,  aa  fltr  aa  the  mer  Mokan,  appcan  to  i4ai  tsi 
hifi;her  level  thsi  the  northem  districts  of  the  island  T  ] 
shores  hav«  in  many  places  a  low  sandy  beach  :  in  .-■-'-^  I 
they  are  lined  by  sand-hills:  but  there  are  aUo  larse  t?Bfl 
where  the  sea  washes  the  base  of  steep  cliiis  composK  »  j 
sandstone  and  conglomerate.   For  some  miles  nom  ibi 
•ea  the  oooaitqr  «ddbiti  vaqr  f«»  aigna  of  tttmtf,  bm 
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musliy  overrun  by  a  carex,  or  a  stunted  vegetatiou  oi 
fern ;  few  Inuhus  or  tree*  arc  met  with,  except  in  tlie 
numeruus  ravines,  which  have  a  tortile  km1|  and  where 
there  aie  a  t'«w  laree  trees.  A  few  mil«  bom  tile  aeft 
tkt  90uatxf  lises  tiigber,  ami  contains  nmDCffoni  hilla, 
whoiededtvities  are  gradual,  and  partly  oorarad  iflth  fern 
anJ  flax,  and  partly  wooded.  The  soil  of  this  t.-act  is 
rather  fertile,  especially  where  it  i*  loamy  or  the  mould 
veaU  on  limestone  ;  and  in  many  parte  there  are  planta- 
tions of  the  natives,  who  cultivata  tht  ooQUooa  plants  of 
the  island,  together  with  Indian  com.  North  €f  38*  S.  lat., 
the  highest  portion  of  this  tract  does  not  appear  to  rise 
more  tnan  1900  or  '2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  hills 
do  not  run  in  any  determinate  direction.  South  of  the  pa- 
rallel just  mentioned  they  talis  the  shape  of  a  continuous 
riiige,  runnii^  parallel  tg  the  ooaat,  and  ri»e  much  higher. 
Moant  Rnmgim  liias  to  2488  feet,  and  may  b«  wammnd. 
$$  the  northern  tenauMtion  of  a  range  of  mountaiiis  which 

runs  southward  throug'i  the  southern  liislricts  n'"  Rnhcuna- 
mauwe,  terminating  on  (Jook's  Stiiul.  1  liin  cIklih  i-^  called, 
in  its  northern  portion,  Rangitoto;  in  ilu'  cfiitu',  Ki;a  Wa- 
*une ;  and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  r.i.r;L  rLJLi. 

There  are  three  harbours  between  MdUu.k.iu  and  the 
vovthol'tiiaMolMurivfr.  Tbtmoi^iioithera  uWangaipa, 
whieh  is  a  hinf  inlet  with  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  in  which 
lowevcr  there  is  a  channel  with  12  feet  at  low-water. 
Smaller  vessels  find  good  anchorage  and  shelter  in  several 
coves  on  (he  north  shore.  Several  small  vessels  from  Syd- 
11^,  of  about  60  tons  burthen,  visit  this  harbour  regularly 
for  mU  poifc  Mid  flax,  which  are  obtained  from  a  few  Eu- 
ropeans who  are  settled  here.  The  harbour  of  Aotia  is  a 
long  and  shallow  estuary  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  adr 
mits  only  schooners  of  li>  ton*  burthen.  Ti'i-^  harbour  of 
Kavvia  uiear  3if  8.  lat.)  is  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  iaknd.  It  has  a  clear  entrance 
about  a  aUe  and  a  quarter  wido,  with  two  fathoms  at  doad 
low-water  of  spring-tldaa.  The  iidonsw  12  ftet.  Thehwt 

an  -hornr"  along  thc  norOieni  shore,  where  the  depth 
v.i, ica  from  live  to  eight  fathoms.  The  harbour  fonms  an 
irresfular  basin,  and  is  entered  by  two  rivers  which  desceml 
irom  the  high  liiUs  ai  tlie  back  of  it ;  tliev  ue  navigable 
for  boats  for  aooie  iiiilaa  from  their  mouth.  In  all  these 
hatbooia  that  m  nvaMfoiia  settlcmMts  of  wtiYe^  and 
soiiMofBumpoMis. 

The  river  Mokau  rises  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains,  and 
ntns  through  a  very  fertile  and  moderately  hilly  district,  in 
vvhteti  the  natives  prow  potatoes,  maize,  melons,  taro,  and 
tobacco,  and  the  flax-plant  covers  extensive  tracts.  The 
riTer  has  a  bar  with  one  fathom  and  a  half  at  low-water, 
but  inside  the  mouth  it  is  three  fathoms  deep,  and  forms  a 
completely  sheltered  basin.  The  shores  soath  of  the  river 
Mokau,  and  as  far  as  that  of  Waiteiu,  are  elevated,  and  i 
;ooiii^t  mostly  of  marl  and  a  stiff  blue  clay,  or  a  yellow 
tandstone,  covered  vrith  a  thick  layer  of  loam.  The 
iouObif  above  them  is  nndvlating  and  overgrown  with 
ferns,  aaienf  whteh  are  numerous  groves  of  trees.  Hie 
ioil  possesses  a  considerable  decree  of  fertility,  and  the 
^ee;ctation  extends  to  the  sea-sliore.  The  country  farther 
niand  rises  in  low  hills  with  crcntlc  sccliv  ti.  s  ai  i  rounded 
nrntuits,  and  is  overgrown  with  large  treei*.  It  is  stated 
>  be  fertile,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

Mount  Taranald  or  E^moni  ooenpus  the  oealas  of  a 
projecting  headhmd,  and  is  about  90  nilcs  from  flie  shore, 
.t  is  an  I  v'i  n  t  vri!i-ano,  which  rises  fret  above  (he 

iea-level  and  abuve  the  snow-Hne.  It  i^  :i  i  i nl'ect  cone, 
Vora  the  base  of  which  the  country  slop*  h  ^lirviv  towards 
he  sea  on  tlie  north,  weM,  and  south  :  and  on  tKc  east  it 
•  aurronnded  by  a  hilly  region,  v. Inch  extends  to  the 
toogitoto  cbain  and  tlie  volcano  of  Tongariso.  The  coast 
bnns  etiflb  of  moderate  height,  whieh  eemfat  of  a  yel- 
owish  sandy  loam,  with  a  rich  mould  on  the  top,  which 
ncreases  in  depth  towards  the  foot  of  the  inotmtain.  Near 
hi'  sea-shore  ttie  soil  is  light  and  intermixed  with  sand, 
[n  general  the  land  for  three  or  four  miks  from  the  coast 
a  open,  and  covered  vrith  vegetation,  eepeeielly  flax  and 
em ;  in  the  little  dales  however  there  are  groves  of  trees 
>r  swamps  covered  with  bulrushes  and  reeds.   A  great 

lurrber  of  'if rt'firiileti  ^vhich  descend  from  "VTnni'.f  Tiirtinnki 
furrow  tills  rei^iou,  siud  form  smalf  lagoous  at  Hiiorl  liiit- 
ances  from  the  place  where  they  reach  the  sea.  The 
rcget&tion  is  very  rich  round  these  lagoons.  Three  miles 
too  the  sea  the  eoontry  is  covered  with  a  low  shrubby 
Ihwiti.  bnt  in  fwoeedmg  hrth<r  hiimiii,—iBf  laiga.lMiit 


I  trees,  especiaJl)'  iiie  nmu-pine,  aro  uitt/ipt}r!,cd,  and  thejf 
j  increase  rapidly  in  number  until  a  dense  forest  coviirs  the 
whole  countiy,  which  is  almoet  impenetiable  owing  to  tlw 
numerous  ereepm  and  tfaonf  bosnee  wtdoh  eoMthate  the 
underwood. 

Mount  Taraoaki  is  the  western  extremity  of  a  volcanic 

region,  which  traverses  the  island  of  Kaheinoinauwe  from 
»ot]th-weet  to  north-east,  and  terminates  on  the  north-cast 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  country 
which  lies  east  of  Mount  Taranaki  iiae  not  been  explovea* 
and  it  is  out  known  what  vestiges  of  veleanie  aotion  are 
found  in  this  region.  But  the  Kani^itoto  nntains  con- 
tain the  active  volcano  of  Tongariro  a:id  Uie  eximct  vol- 
<  atio  of  Huapaliu.  North  of  the  first-named  peak  is  the 
lake  of  Taupo,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  volcatde 
formation,  from  the  rents  of  which  numerous  hot^sprinss 
rise,  and  whieh  am  inteiwaiMl  with  mud  volcanoes.  1%- 
waids  the  thoree  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  a  large  chister  of 
]fll:f>5,  Fome  of  them  filled  with  hot  water,  and  others  sur- 
riiiiukltid  lj}  l  iot  springs  and  volcanic  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  itself  is  the  island  of  Puhia-i-WakHci,  or  Wllito 
Isiana,  which  has  an  active  volcano. 

The  Rangitoto  Mountains  begin  on  the  north  vrith  Moont 
Pirongiai»  ahove  mentionedt  MM  extend  south  by  east  to 
the  peak  of  Tongariro,  and  then  eonth  to  that  of  Runpahu, 
about  70  miles.  Their  genera!  rlevation  pr^ably  docs 
not  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  least  not  north  of 
Tongariro.  Tliis  summit  rises  to  0200  feet,  and  that  of 
Ruapahu  reaches  tar  above  the  snow-liae,  and  is  swpjpoeed 
to  be  at  least  IKXX)  feet  high.  Between  these  two  summits 
and  in  their  neighbonrho(^  the  range  appearv  to  attain  its 
greatest  elevation.  But  these  mountains  occupy  a  com- 
paratively small  width,  hardly  more  than  fj  i:  ririi\  i-  miles, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  traveliera  who  have 
crossed  tnem.  On  the  west  of  them  extends  a  hilly  region, 
wlioee  general  level  is  probably  lew  than  1000  fiiei  above 
the  sea,  but  the  hills  upon  it  liae  alMiitBOOfiaatlilriwr. 
On  the  east  of  theBai^toto  range  i»  Utt  beain  of  the 
Waikato  river. 

The  Waikato  is  the  largest  river  in  Eaheinom&uwc.  Its 
source  is  in  the  liangitoto  ^fountains.  According  to  Mr. 
John  AmMsemith's  most  recent  and  excellent  mnp^  it  rises 
on  the  ttnthem  deeUvity  of  Mount  TonganMh  hi  n  small 
kke  edied  Rotnane,  whieh  is  1900  flMt  above  the  sea,  or 
higherthsn  the  Lake  uf  Tlmn  in  Switserland.  But  Dieffen- 
bach  expressly  states  tliat  this  river,  which  is  called 
Waikato  by  tlie  natives,  joins  the  principal  stream,  which 
comes  from  the  Rua»pe.hu.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  sounM 
of  the  Waikato  is  near  30°  30'  S.  lat.  Several  small  rivers 
join  it  before  it  falls  into  I.Ake  Taupo,  by  three  bmnches, 
of  whieh  the  largest  is  about  lOO  yards  wide.  Thin  lake 
j  Ikis  Fin  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest  length  froi:;  h n  th- 
auuth-west  to  north-north-ea»t  is  about  36  mile»,  and  its 
greatest  width  2A.  The  banks  are  in  many  places  deeply 
indented.  Several  riven  fhll  into  the  lake  from  the  somh, 
and  the  eommon  outlet  of  all  of  them  is  the  Weiltato. 
The  lake  is  1337  feet  above  the  sea-Ievel  or  hifrhr  r  thn-. 
the  I^ke  of  Geneva.  The  Waikato  river  leave 
at  its  most  north-*a«tern  extremity,  and  is  thru  rIi  lU  :*X) 
yards  wide,  and  very  d^p.  It  runs  first  north-east,  but 
afterwards  in  a  general  north-north-east  direotion,  until  it 
xeaehee  37*  SO'  S.  lat.,  when  it  tnmito  tiie  north-west, 
and  is  joined  by  its  great  trihotarj  the  Waipa.  In  ap- 
proaching Manukau  Bay  it  turns  south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  Waikato  probably  ex- 
ceeds 2'yO  miles.  In  the  middle  part  of  its  coui-se,  the 
navigation,  if  not  entirely  interruoted,  is  rendered  diihcult 
by  numerous  rapids.  Tlie  moutn  of  this  river  does  not 
form  a  bay ,  liut  le  a  nairaw  elmnnel,  wUdi  at  low  water 
only  vessels  of  about  90  tons  can  enter.  But  inside 
the  headlands  it  is  a  full  river,  and  when  the  tide  is 
in  it  is  navigable  for  larjfe  vessels  for  aboot  ^  or  60 
miles  to  the  place  wtu  re  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Waipa. 
Tiiia  rtver  rises  in  the  iiangitoto  Mountains  noith-west  ot 
Lake  Taupo,  and  runs  above  100  milee,  of  wUdt  about 
00  miles  are  navigable  for  lanre  boats. 

TheupDcr  basin  of  the  Waikato,  or  that  which  sor- 
roiuiils  Lake  Taupo,  and  extends  south  of  it  to  the  summits 
uf  the  Tongariro  and  Ruapahu,  has  that  irregular  surface 
which  occur*  in  all  countries  which  have  been  convulsed 
by- volcanio  agency.  High  and  ragged  hills  enclose  thn 
lake  on  the  north  and  west,  and  rise  immediatety  from  llw 
deep  weton,  to  m  eltvitioB  raqdog  between  lOO  mid 
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I800fc«l.  The  Kith      of  tha  Uk*  wm  l«w  rag:^,  and 

lutve  a  m'lrh  more  gentle  ascent.  At  thr  <;nTithrrr!  ex- 
tremity 01  the  lake  is  a  low  alluvial  plain,  about  15  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  trianjfiilar  shape.  On  both  sides  this 
flat  ia  bounded  by  liills,  which  are  broken  by  narrow 
ttvines.  The  surface  of  a  grett  part  of  thia  region  is  bare 
or  aoantiiy  covered  with  inciiM  and  lichena,  Inti  where 
the  volcanic  roda  hate  been  so  fiurdecoiapoMd  tm  to  form 

a  mould  the  soil  i .  fertile  Tlie  hot  springs,  'nmk  roles, 
tolfataia-s,  and  mud  .^caautih,  are  numerous.  From  some 
of  the  hot  springs  the  boiling-water  mt9  MTenl  fcCt  logh, 
as  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

Some  nilca  north  of  Lake  Taupo  the  basin  of  the 
Waikato  aaramca  a  different  aspect.  The  surface  of  the 
country  in  broken  into  hillocks,  irregularly  dispersed  over 
tlu  plain, '.Nhiili  perfectly  level.  AJlthesL'  !;  ill  ocks  consist 
of  tula  or  ol  wnall  pumice-stones  cemented  together.  The 
level  ground  consuts  of  the  same  materials,  and  as  it 
iMa  iUKtci|;one  only  a  amaU  degree  of /lecomposition.  the 
aoil  ia  poor  and  maintuna  omy  a  fttinted  vegetation  of 
grass  and  fern.  Farther  north  the  country  improves,  and 
the  hilly  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  matai  (Dacrydium.matai)  and  <uta;ii  Podocarpiis 
totara).  North  of  thu  woody  tract  the  surface  coDsist.s  of 
Mila»  of  moderate  eleratioiv  of  tufa  and  small  pieces  of 
|mniiea>«t«ine  looaely  eemmted  together  hjr  voleanio 
aabea ;  bnt  the  Tegetation  ia  mndi  taa  vigorMe.  The 
hollows  on  the  hills  and  thr  r-ivinrs  have  some  better  soil, 
and  are  overgrown  with  shruos  and  tites.  The  lower  and 
more  level  part  however  prescnta  a  drearj  a.ipt  ( t,  bci:]^ 
dothed  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  fern  and  coarse  wiry 
gnua,  with  h«re  and  there  »  aolitary  dragon-tree.  The 
pumice-stone  has  not  undeigoM  Buffaent  decay  to  «Uow 
the  growth  of  anifthing  else. 

South  of  38°  S.  Ir-.t,  risfs  a  hilly  mtiizi  ,  which  divides 
fhe  basin  of  the  Waikato  river  longiliidiiiaily  into  two 
basins,  of  which  the  eastern  is  drained  by  the  Waikato, 
and  the  western  by  the  Waijm.  This  hilly  range,  which  i 
is  called  Maunga  Tautari,  terminates  near  the  place  where 
the  Waikato  tonw  westward.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin 
of  this  river  is  stated  to  cootam  a  great  amount  of  good 
land,  and  to  be  fit  for  every  kind  of  culti  .iLiinn,  l>ut  ^  i 
have  no  particular  account  of  it.  It  will  ho^vever  soon  oe 
cultivated,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  separated 
from  the  river  Waiho  and  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  only  by  a 
genfle  awdl  of  the  land,  on  which  a  few  hills  are  dispersed. 

The  vallev  of  the  Wupa,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  WaiKato,  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  100  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  12  miles  wide.  The  upper  part  re^mbies 
in  some  degree  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato, 
having  a  broken  and  undulating  tuHiMe,  the  eoU  of  which 
oomieti  chiefly  of  puraice^lone,  but  the  vegefaKtiflnlamore 
vigorous,  and  the  more  level  places  are  covered  with  fern  or 
coarse  grass  alternating  with  groves  of  the  kahikatea,  or 
swamp-pitu .  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  a  perfect 
lev«l,  which  slopes  gradually  towaids  the  banks  of  the  hver. 
Only  a  few  isolated  pymoiidal  lulls  of  volcanic  origin  are 
diapened  over  it ;  tbiey  oonaist  of  tula  and  punioe-otone. 
The  aoil  is  partly  nlhiviBl  and  partly  tolenilei  aad  eon- 
Mstsofa^'ifr  lay  rr.ixed  with  sand.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
would  produce  any  plant  which  would  bear  the  climate. 
It  is  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  some  groves, 
which  occur  in  the  depressions,  which  are  generally 
awampjr ;  but  the  river  runs  in  rather  a  deep  bed,  and 
never  neea  to  aa  to  inundate  tlie  adjacent  countiy.  This 
flne  tract  is  sheltered  hwa  the  gales,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent on  fhe  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  and  seems  to  be 
particularly  adapted  for  grain,  tobacco,  the  hop,  the  vine, 
and  the  mulberry-tree. 

To  the  east  of  the  middle  basin  of  the  Waikato  lies  the 
table-land  of  Roturua,  so  called  from  the  largest  of  the 
numerous  lakea  which  are  diqMiaed  over  ita  aorikce.  It 
u  separated  flrom  ttie  valley  of  the  Wailnto  by  a  range  of 
hills  running  nearly  north  and  south ;  its  lop  is  barren 
and  thinly  covered  with  vegetation,  but  the  gorges  con- 
tain a  fertile  soil,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  covered 
wait  lern  and  shrubs,  and  yields  good  crops  of  petatdes 
and  sweet  potaloee.  The  elevation  of  the  taUe-toad  above 
the  «ea-lcvel  ia  not  known,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
eoid  which  is  experienced  there,  it  is  probably  not  ranch 

Jess  t'rjin  ',?0(X>  feet.    The  surface  is  liilly,  ami  tnost  vl  the  ' 

hills  rue  with  a  gentle  slooe,  but  uaov^  them  are  several  J 


oonieal  MUt  eondetnig  of  basaltic  lava ;  some  of  Hm  lAi 

have  no  shrulw  or  trees,  but  most  of  them  are  more  or  1.^ 
wooded.  Many  small  Jakes  are  interspersed  araonjf  the!-* 
hills,  and  some  of  a  large  size.  The  I^^ke  ci  K  jtL:;-uaii 
about  24  miles  in  circumference  and  nearly  circular. 
Near  it  there  are  many  hot  springs,  and  some  of  them 
dose  to  its  banks.  From  some  of  the  openinga  ia  the 
ground  every  five  minutes  a  column  of  steam  and  water, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  i^  fb;ov:n  up  in  !lie  lu'itr'it  of  three 
or  four  feet.  Other  lakes  are  tilled  with  wauu  water,  as,d 
in  some  of  them  the  thermometer  also  rises  to  95'',  or  30* 
higher  than  the  air.  There  are  several  aolfataraa,  or  cone* 
of  pure  sulphur,  and  mod  volcanoes.  The  aoil  consists  of  a 
black  mould  a  few  inches  thick,  resting  on  a  subatratnai 
of  pumice  gravel.  It  is  in  general  light,  but  poeaeaeeB  a 
ron..^id(  raMe  degree  of  fertiii^.  Tm  OOWlqr  ^ 
paratively  well  inhabited. 

The  descent  from  the  t^le-land  to  the  low  tract  aleag 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  hilly,  and  covered  wm 
(breeta,  in  wfaieh  tne  tewu  (LeiospCTnum  ia«enweaai\ 
mirai  (Podocnrpiis  femipnea),  and  hinan  'Ebeocarpus 
hinau)  ari'  the  most  nnmerous.  The  soil  la  apumiceom 
gravi  h  rubiy  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  Some  spott 
have  no  trees,  and  Uiese  places  are  ovemown  vrith  fern. 
The  forest  terminates  abruptly,  where  the  flat  tract  ex- 
tending ahmg  the  ooaetb^nne;  bat  between  the  camii- 
eations  wifh  wUeh  tin  Inlts  tttmhude  are  niany  oaal 
and  swampy  valleys.  The  level  tract,  from  A  to  Smiles 
wide,  exnibits-a  vigorous  vegetation,  inhcating  tb« 
rii:h(     soil ;  the  chief  plants  are  flax,  fern,  ;ind  vi  runica. 

On  the  JJay  of  Plenty  is  the  harbour  of  Tauranga.  which 
is  only  visited  by  veeada  of  IKX)  tons  burthen.  There  rt 
fimrnthoma  of  water  over  the  Iwr,  the  diannel  is  not  abort 
100  yaida  ra  breadth,  and,  owing  to  its  bendine  at  a  sKaif 
angle,  large  v^sels  would  have  great  JiffieHiify  in  eatr^ 
ing  it.  A  great  number  of  pigs  are  exported  :  they 
are  mostly  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Waiho, 
to  be  &hipped  here.  Between  Tauranga  and  Kati-kad 
wluch  hes  alxnit  20  miles  north  of  it,  the  ooaat-Kneii 
formed  by  several  large  islands,  which  in  structure  aad 
configuration  exactly  resemble  the  mainland,  but  are 
heparatri!  fjom  it  Viy  narrn-.v  channels.  Their  l^rtili^ii 
equal  to  that  of  the  low  tract  along  the  shore. 

In  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  island  of  Tuhua,  or  Mayor'* 
Island,  which  is  of  considerable  exteat,  and  conriili  d 
very  rugged  basalfie  roeha,  wifli  nanow  but  fettila  Tal1c;fi. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  natives,  who  cultivaie 
the  land,  and  occasionally  provide  pa.ssing  whalers  with 
provi.sions.  White  Island,  or  Puhia-i-Wakari,  is  email  S!i4 
low ;  it  contains  an  active  volcano,  similar  to  QUvm^ 
boli,  and  produces  a  great  quantitv  of  sulphnr*  9t  fririck 
aeveral  cargoes  have  oeen  brought  to  Europe. 

Till  lately  it  was  generally  supposed  thl^  the  mat 
eastern  portion  of  Eaheinomauwe,  or  thr  larrc  |>eninati]a 
between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  and  Hawke  s  U^y,  waa  traverwd 
by  I  lui^h  range  of  movinliuns,  but  it  has  been  found  fil 
no  mountains  are  visible  from  the  table-land  of  Koturus. 
which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north-west,  aod  st 
prmeat  it  ia  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  unexplond 
portion  of  the  island  probably  does  not  iMfer  nwteriaBy  m 
siuTacc,  5oil,  and  feitility  from  the  la.-.t-T:irntioned  tab!<- 
land,  liud  Uitit  it  iiiay  eventnally  become  a  rich  cowntiy. 
There  are  however  a  few  summits,  which  attain  a  greil 
elevation,  as  Mount  £dgecombe,  or  Putawald,  situated  ocer 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Mount  IkaB> 
raagui,  but  they  are  isolated,  aod  not  conneeted  by  ca^y 
tinuous  ranges.  The  coast-line  between  Cape  Runa«-tT. 
or  Te-Kahu,  and  Tabk-  Papp,  nr  Mahia,  has  numerous  J> 
dentations,  but  they  are  ali  open,  and  offer  no  shelter  iinl 
can  be  depended  on,  except  when  the  wind  blows  otf  ?ir 
land.  The  same  is  statea  to  be  the  case  with  Hswk«« 
Bav. 

No  portion  of  Eaheinomauwe  hitherto  described  can  bt 
called  mountainous,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  though  there  lt 
several  elwated  isolatrd  peaks,  whifh  have  been  notictd.  | 
But  the  most  southern  part  of  the  island  is  decidedh 
mountainous :  moontain-ianges  traverse  the  whole  coavtri 
south  of  a  line  dravm  from  Oape  MatMnatei  rm  thi  Baatiii 
coast,  to  Cape  Egmont  on  the  weetem,  with  the  msmg/Sm 
of  the  most  wertem  districts. 

The  eastern  half  of  this  ret^)  ;!  n  unknown,  with  tie 
eXcHjilioti  of  ti'.f  fr,ait-]:rir,  \Oiich.  Irurr.  I'apf  iM.-ita  i-t  ■  -  ' 

Situated  at  the  most  southern  point  of  Hawkea  £ity»  tivHi 
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•outh-K)iith-weit  to  Cape  Palliser,  or  Kawa-kawa,  a  dis- 
4ance  exceeding  ISO  mites,  without  any  indentation  which 
«ffen  a  shelter  even  for  amall  emft.  Th*  «hm  ia  liiMd 
irith  lugh  rocky  cliffk,  and  behind  them  the  more  elevated 

country  is  covered  with  trees.  This  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  hiffh  mountain-ranEe  at  no  gjeat  distance 
from  the  sea  extending  over  the  whole  country,  and  this 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  not 
even  the  outlet  or  •  mntH  atream  occurs.  It  miuft  indeed 
beaninhoepitabieeonntiy,fiwitkMid  thai  than  an  not 
eren  any  natiret  there. 

Cape  'Kawa-kawa  constitutes,  with  Cape  Campbell,  the 
southern  entrance  of  Cook's  Strait.  West  of  the  cape  is  a 
wide  bay,  which  on  the  west  is  sheltered  by  the  high  lands 
tawjiaating  with  Baring  Head,  or  Cape  iWa-kinu  It  ia 
•MB  to  aOwinda  except  those  tnm  «e  north  and  caat,  and 
aflbrds  no  safety  or  good  anchorage.  It  is  appropriately 
called  Useless  Bay,  also  Palliser  Bay,  and  by  the  natives 
Wairapara.  At  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay  is  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  the  Wairapara,  which  ia  stated  to  drain 
ft  fdde  valley  which  extends  far  inland  bctwaOB  moOBlaui- 
iiMHb  but  w«  hava  no  dcaniption  of  it 

weat  of  this  bay  a  headland  projects  into  Cooh^i  fltrait 
in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east.  It  is  tni 
versed  by  two  chains,  of  mountains,  which  terminate  at 
Baring  Head  and  Cape  Terra-witi.  Between  these  rocky 
capes  a  small  bay  extends  northwards,  called  Port  Niohol- 
•on.  It  M  surrounded  by  hig^h  and  steep  rocky  hills,  gene- 
nil^  eorered  with  wobdt  axent  amoMta  tha  antaiiaa  of 
the  harbour,  wheM  a  «ndir  nieaen  oeeon  aboat  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length.  This  leads  to  the  alluvial  val- 
ley of  the  river  Hutt,  or  Eritonp,  which  is  surrounded  by 
steep  mountains,  and  extends  seven  miles  inland,  where 
the  Rills  approach  each  other  and  form  the  gorge  of  the 
river.  This  tract  has  great  fertility.  Above  it  the  valley 
is  generally  narrow,  and  enclosed  by  steep  hills,  but  it 
widens  in  some  parts  to  a  mile,  ana  in  others  the  hills 
form  platforms  on  thrir  declivities,  which  are  fit  for  culti- 
vation; but  above  the  alluvial  tract  the  available  land  is 
of  small  extent.  The  hills  surrounding  Port  Nicholson 
are  fbnowed  by  ravines,  in  which  the  natives  have  a  few 
plantations.  Tne  bay  extmli  about  eight  miles  from  soiith 
to  north,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  hills  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  during  southern 
winds.  At  its  extremity  Cp.pe  Te-ra-witi  bends  eastward 
in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and  thus  it  protects  the  western 
portion  of  the  bay  against  the  swell  and  winds.  Here  is 
Lambton  Harbour,  on  which  the  town  of  Wellington  is 
buHt.  It  has  good  holding-ground,  is  protected  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  offers  ereat  facility  for  discharging 
cargoes.  In  the  entrance  of  the  port  is  a  small  reef,  called 
Barret's  reef;  but  there  are  no  dangers  except  those  arisine 
from  a  sudden  shift  of  the  wind,  which  frequently  occurs 
vrhila  woildnf  in  batifaaii  tha  laaf  and  tha  ataap  aaalcm 
ahora. 

The  two  monntain-ridj^  wMeh  eneloae  Port  mdiobon 

and  the  valley  of  the  firitonga  unite  at  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  are  there  called  the  Tara-rua  range.  This  chain, 
consisting  of  several  ridges,  runs  south  and  north,  and  ex- 
tenda  to  the  elevated  peak  of  Kua-pabu,  where  the  Kangt- 
toto  Mountains  be^n,  which  ara  to  ha  considered  as  their 
Bortham  eoBthiuation.  The  ranga  aouth  of  the  Rua-pahu 
ia  broken  about  the  middle  by  nie  river  Manawatu,  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  north  of  the  gorge  hy  which 
the  nver  escapes  is  called  the  Kua-Wahine  range.  The 

f geological  structure  of  the  Tara-rua  Mountains  is  argil- 
aceoua  schist,  interrupted,  especially  on  the  western  side, 
by  bulky  and  irregular  dykes  of  red,  bhk^  and  graaniah 
I.ydian  stone.  Sometimes  the  clay  ia  more  <]uartiose  and 
f^ranular,  and  forms  a  good  stone  for  building  purposes. 
These  mountains  anparently  do  not  rise  more  than  9000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Their  external  figure  is  very 
uniform.  They  extend  in  longitudinal  ridges,  with  narrow 
crests  here  and  there  rising  to  a  sonwwhat  higher  sum- 
mit. In  many  pkces  they  are  otergrown  with  forest,  in 
others  the  woody  region  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  top. 
They  send  off  Irom  their  sides  short  ramifications,  which 
form  ravines  rather  than  valleys,  from  which  small  rivers 
flow  to  the  sea  or  the  lower  country.  As  these  rivers  flow 
between  hills  which  nve  them  many  tributaries,  the 
Tiolent  rains  often  swell  tham  snddenly.  and  the  streamlet 
beooniaa  a  mountain-toimiL  U  ttai  wadtowa  tiie  aXo- 
vial  kad  «n  ita  bankai  and  aaniii  nidi  H  tlia  ataauaf 


large  trees,  which  either  remain  fixed  in  its  l>ed,  or  arc 
buned  near  the  sea-shore,  when  driven  back  and  left  dry 
by  the  tida.  Quaatitiaa  <tf  diiltrwood  aia  ftmnd  on  tha 
aSoicB  of  Oooh  Sbait 

In  the  country  extending  from  the  Tara-rua  Mountain! 
to  Cook's  Strait  the  southern  portion,  as  far  as  Paripari,  ii 
filled  up  with  the  offsets  of  the  mountains.  At  the  last- 
mentioned  place  the  chain  begins  to  recede  from  tbo  sea* 
shore,  increasing  its  distanoa  nom  flia  ooast-line  aa  it  runs 
north.  The  mountains  are  now  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
low  sandy  hills,  commencing  at  high-water  mark  and 
widening  as  the  mountains  fall  back,  till,  at  the  Manawatu 
river,  the  sandy  belt  is  nine  miles  broad.  Where  this 
belt  is  traversed  by  rivets  there  are  large  tracts  of  alluvial 
soil,  cultivated  by  a  comparatively  dense  native  population. 
The  river  Manawatu  takes  its  rise  on  the  aoothcmdeeRvity 
of  Mount  Ruapahu,  and  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rua-Wahine  range,  southward,  in  a  valley  between  moun- 
tain-ridges, about  70  or  80  miles,  when  it  pierces  the  range 
through  a  cleft  by  turning  westward,  and  enters  the  lower 
country-  along  Cook's  Strait.  As  with  all  the  rivan  in 
Cook's  Stiait,  the  fiirea  of  tha  cunent  ia  not  stroof  tnough 
to  remove  tna  aand  which  is  thrown  up  at  its  mouth  vr 
the  south-westerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  and  its  depth 
over  the  bar  is  only  six  feet  at  low-water;  the  tide  nscs 
eight  feet.  The  breadth  at  the  mouth  is  about  30U  yards 
at  half-tide.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  deepens  sufficiently 
to  admit  vessels  of  about  80  tons,  and  there  is  a  well  de> 
fined  ahannal  with  ftm  ona  and  »  half  to  fiva  iathona 
waterfbr40ttileeupthaah«aa.  The  nativa  tribaa  tiiat 
inhabit  the  country  near  Lake  Taupo  descend  this  river  with 
their  canoes  to  Cook's  Strait.  Sand-hills  extend  along  the 
banks  for  the  first  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  the  oack 
of  them  is  a  swampy  region,  through  which  it  winds  30 
miles  more,  being  bound«i  throughout  this  distance  by  a 
belt  of  trees  about  100  yards  broad.  B^ond  this  the 
forests  spread  over  the  more  elevated  land  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  Through  all  this  tract  the  river  is  sluggish, 
and  well  adapted  for  steamers.  This  description  applies 
in  some  degree  to  the  country  whidi  astanda  frooi  tha 
Manawatu  to  the  Wanganui  river. 

The  river  Wannnui  rises  on  the  weatem  declivity  of  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Tong^ariro,  and  runs  with  numerous  wind- 
ings to  Cook's  Strait.  The  mouth  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
«u]e,  and  has  on  the  bar  eight  feet  of  water.  Vessels  of 
23U  tons  have  passed  over  it,  but  at  low-water  the  sea 
breaks  across  the  bar.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  grown 
daepar«  and  is  about  300  yards  wide.  The  banks  ara  hara 
low  and  sandy,  and  covered  with  drift-vrood  and  pvmiea- 
stone,  which  the  river  brings  down  from  the  volcanic  region 
surrounding  its  source.  At  the  distance  of  some  miles  an 
extensive  flat  extends  alone  Ihe  banks,  which  is  bare  of 
timber  and  even  of  bushes,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  covered 
with  flax  and  fern ;  it  is  considered  well  adapted  for  grazing. 
About  SO  milaa  from  the  mouth  tha  river  flows  betwaan 
hills,  which  are  well  wooded,  and  extend  to  flw  baae 
of  Mount  Tongariro.  But  in  approaching  that  summit 
the  country  is  again  more  open  and  flat,  though  much 
broken.  The  natives  descend  the  Wanganui  m  thair 
canoes  from  within  a  short  distance  of  its  source. 

The  coast  from  the  Wanganui  to  Cape  Egmont  presents 
a  cliff  of  moderate  height,  on  the  summit  of  whieb  the 
land  extends  in  a  level  plain,  which  rises  gradually  to  the 
base  of  Mount  Taranaki.  Near  the  sea,  and  some  miles 
inland,  this  tract  ia  without  trees  or  bushes,  overgrown 
with  fern  and  flax ;  it  appears  to  be  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  grazing.  Farther  inland  the  plain  is  covered 
with  forests,,  whose  vigorous  growth  shows  the  fertilitv  of 
the  soil.  The  rivers  which  dmin  this  region  descend  from 
Mount  Taranaki,  or  from  the  hilly  tract  which  runt  from 
that  summit  towards  Mount  Tongariro.  On  thOM  livaiB 
there  are  numerous  native  settlements. 

Respecting  tha  toil  of  New  Zealand,  the  alluvial  tracts, 
where  heavily  timberea  and  with  a  diy  soil,  are  very  fertile, 
and  yield  good  returns,  bat  tha  bbmir  of  the  clearing  ia 
very  great.  The  swampy  tracts,  especially  those  which  arc 
covered  with  flax,  make  good  land  when  drained,  but  the 
drainage  is  very  expensive.  Where  the  land  is  overgrown 
with  fern,  or  the  flax  is  found  on  dry  ground,  the  soil  is 
only  of  middling  quahtr ;  but  where  the  fern  is  short,  tha 
soil  is  bad.  Tha  woooad  ilopea  of  the  moontainB  have 
generally  a  good  aoU,  but  tha  tUa  aoatiqg  of  noold  nMeh 
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ml*  of  ttietiMi,  whid)  iprndtiMmchrw  overfht  ground 

Hkf  a  fabric  of  net-work.  When  theM  are  removed,  the 
liL-LV)  raiiis  vva^li  down  the  vegetable  deposit*,  and  lay 
I  in  the  sterile  substmtum  :  i  ,  i,  i  i  c^iy  Where  tlie 
aidee  of  the  mountains  are  furmed  lu  terraces,  the  vegetable 
Ctttii  k  nol  aubject  to  be  vrasbed  down,  and  it  generally 
viddagDod  crope.  Ttw  naUTca  in  mgit  caaaa  b»ve  ctta- 
uisliM  their  plantatiom  la  the  dluvfaJ  valleys  or  in  auch 
terraces.  In  the  volcanic  regions,  the  quality  of  the  toil 
depends  on  the  deffree  of  decomposition  which  the  surface 
of  the  volcanic  matter  has  undergoni  . 

CooA't  Strait,  which  separates  Eahtmomauwe  from 
Tav&i  Poenanunoo.  is  about  ISO  miles  long,  and  lies  from 
south  bv  east  to  north  by  west.  At  its  southern  oatranee*  be- 
tween Cape  Kawakawain  Eaheinomauwe,  and  Gape  Cainp- 
bell  in  Tavai  Poenaimnoo,  it  is  about  50  miles  wide ;  but  (he 
promontories  which  form  its  northern  entrance.  Cape  Fare- 
well in  Tavai  Poenammoo,  and  Cape  Egmout  m  iuiheino- 
flMUWt»  are  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
At  the  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cape  Te-rar^witi,  the  strait 
8  i:ot  q  iitr  :',()  rnifeB  across.  The  tide  runs  from  the  south 
at  llie  ra.it  oi  live  knots  an  hour,  during  spring-tides.  The 
prevaiiini^  winds  near  the  southern  entj:s:ii  i  .  *he  greater 
part  of  the  year,  are  from  the  south  and  south-eaat,  and 
oOan  increase  to  heavy  gales,  augneilliDg  the  rush  of  water 
thmii^  tba  itiatti,  ud  naldng  oouBderable  iacoada  on 
the  ooart.  In  the  notthera  and  wide  portioni  of  flie  ■trait 
th('  p-i-vailini?^  winds  nil  the  ',  >'ar  round  blow  from  the 
tiL>rt;i  ',sti*t  and  south-west,  and  cause  a  heavy  swell  to  set 
at,';uii8t  the  shores  of  Eaheinomauwe,  Ijetwcen  the  island 
of  Kapiti  and  Cape  Egmont.  This  coast  has  no  harbours, 
and  aa  tlM  ioa  to  a  great  distance  ftom  the  nhure  is 
shallow,  vessels  are  obliged  to  ktep  a  (ood  ofBng. 
The  island  of  Kapiti,  called  by  Cook  the  fdaro  of  Entry, 
is  tile  most  remarkable  of  the  islands  of  the  strait.  It 
is  about  2i>  milcis  in  circumfvreace,  and  comi^ta  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  GOO 
leet.  Th«e  hills  deaoend  ebmptly  tc  the  westward  and 
eastward,  but  at  the  Miathem  extremity  they  are  low  and 
undulating.  At  the  north-eastem  point  is  an  extensive 
alluvium,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  middle.  A  great  portion  of 
th(  i>l  iv  i  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  produceis  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  tumim,  and  Indian  corn.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  whale  fishery.  To  the  east  of  the  southern 
•atreniitjr  of  Kai»ti  are  thm  small  ialandi»  whioh,  toge- 
thor  with  Kapiti,  form  a  roadstead,  whidt  is  sheltmd  from 
the  prevailiri;;;  noi-th-west  winds  by  Kapiti  nn  i  fr:>m  the 
soutli-«aat  winds  by  tlie  three  islets,  and  a  aife  an- 

ahora^e  for  ve»<eis. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  frequently 
eompared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  certainly  ti.ere 
ii  a  freai  aimilarity  between  the  two  ooontziea,  so  far  aa 
respects  the  frequent  changes  of  the  weather,  the  moderate 
heat  and  cold,  and  the  limited  annual  rantje  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  limited  daily  ranee  of  the  tbcnnoroeter,  and 
the  slow  passage  from  heat  to  cold,  and  i-ire  verm,  at  tlie 
change  of  the  seasons.  All  Uiese  peculianties  are  cliiefiy. 
if  not  entirely,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  insular  position  of 
both  countries;  but  they  are  more  distinctly  marked  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  Great  Britain,  because  Great  Britain 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  continent  of  Kiiropc, 
and  its  climate  must  be  affected  by  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther which  take  plua  On  this  continent,  but  no  country 
of  aiqr  extent  is  near  enou^  to  New  Zealand  to  affect  its 
elimate. 

Tlierc  i.s  anotlier  Mmilarity  betwer  :i  thn  two  countries. 
Those  i^aits  of  Ealieinomauw  e  which  a;  f  ufaresl  to  the  enua- 
tor  aie  only  hills,  no  emuicnce  probably  being  found  north  of 
38"  8.  iat.  which  exceeds  i5U0  feet,  and  these  parts  may 
b«  compared  with  the  south-eastern  and  central  districts  of 
Bmriand :  but  those  parti  oC  the  island  which  lie  nearer 
to  me  pole  rise  into  mountdmi^  whieh  however,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  p<>ak.'^  do  not  much  exceed  the  eleva- 
tion of  tlu'  mountains  in  th»  northern  part  of  Knijland. 
But  in  Kaheinomauwe  the  hilly  jwrtion  of  the  i-  mJ  is 
very  narrow,  whilst  the  mountainous  part  is  of  considerable 
width.  In  England,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Thh  differ- 
ence in  the  oooformation  of  the  northern  and  sontfaem 
dlsttiets  of  Baheinomauwe,  combined  with  the  (Ufhrenee 
of  theif  geographical  position,  must  of  course  considerably 
affect  the  eliniRtc  of  these  two  portions  of  the  island. 

We  are  in  p>insr.ssion  of  metereological  observations  made 
at  Auckland  in  Hauraki  GuU;  end  9t  W^Iiogton  in  Port 


NieholMm ;  ud  tiiourii  these  dieerTatloBi  hava  only  bete 

carried  on  for  a  tweTvenionth,  nnr!  thrrefore  cannot  be 
considered  as  conveying  i  \;u  t  irii.  r[iuii  ion  respecting  the 
climRfe  of  these  places,  .v.  uiiil  iiii-  results,  as  they  arr 
belter  adapted  to  give  a  notion  of  the  climate,  of  the  two 
different  portions  of  tht  idaad*  thn  tbt  nhieiTaHoni  ef 
hasty  travellers. 
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If  wc  consider  that  the  difference  of  latitude  betw'wa 
London  and  Auckland  is  only  14"  40'.  and  that  of  the  mesa 
annual  temperatures  is  9*  SO',  it  appears  that  the  elilBate  of 
Eaheinomauwe  is  rather  warmer  than  could  be  expected. 
Looking  at  the  seasons,  it  is  found  that  the  climafp  of 
London  is  more  influenced  by  the  vicinity  of  the  contir.c 
in  winter  than  m  summer;  tor  in  summer  the  dilfer«nce 
amounts  only  to  5*  V,  wMio  ill  winter  it  is  13*  7*.  The 
teoaperatura  of  the  air  is  move  eq|uable  at  Auckland  tluui 
at  London;  as  al  Auckland  the  dUHnenee  between  tbt 
hottest  and  coldest  months  is  not  more  than  19*  8'.  and  aJ 
London  it  is  'Hi'  R'.  Diefienbach  says,  'The  plaee  whicfi 
in  our  northern  hemisphere  corresponds  in  its  mean  annual 
temperature  to  Auckland  is  Montnollier  (43*  30' N.  laLt 
but  m  the  last  place  the  difference  uetweentiia  hottest  aal 
coldMt  month  is  eg".  The  heat  of  the  wwmeat  month  is 
AncMend  corresponds  to  ^t  of  the  wannest  month  st 
Vienna  (48*  12'  N.  lat.^,  but  its  coldest  month  is  somewh*: 
below  the  temperature  of  the  cokle>t  month  of  Lisbon 
lie"  WV  N.  Iat.  I.*  llie  daily  ranee  of  the  thermotneter  a-, 
the  coast  frequently  does  not  amount  to  more  than  4",  and 
probably  it  never  exceeds  B" ;  but  on  the  table-laiid  wat- 
rounding  Lake  Taupo,  which  may  be  considered  a>  vr^y 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  'Z'i^,  i 
in  these  parts  the  ponds  and  swamps  are  sometimes  cove.'^eu 
with  ice  about  half  an  inch  thick.  On  the  coast  frost  is 
never  experienced :  the  thermometer  never  descend 
below  36*.  On  the  tabie-land  tlie  trees  shed  their  Icars 
in  winter;  hut  elonar  ^e  whole  coast  the  natives  pbot 
their  potatoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  .md  ihc  t"  : ,  a 
always  preen.  Dieflenbach  sajs  that  the  western  coaal  a 
warmer  than  the  eastern. 

Tlie  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  very  humid.  Ja  tea 
months  (from  April,  1841,  to  February.  1842)  theia  feC 
34*48  inches  of  .rain  in  Wellington.  In  London  the  mesa 
ammal  ouantity  of  rain  is  24-10  inches,  bnt  In  some  diftrkt» 
in  thc\Ve'.-t  nf  Kndand  double  that  quantity  falls.  Dieffen- 
bach  think  ,  I  I iat  more  rain  falls  at  Auckland  than  at  aay 
other  part  of  t'i;r  (  i.i.-,t.  he  attributes  it  to  the  oarrov- 
iiess  of  the  iiiland  near  that  place.  But  the  meteorological 
observations  which  he  bss  inserted  in  his  woric  show  IIhI 
the  number  of  fine  days  is  197  in  the  year,  and  th&t  is  cvr- 
tainly  a  very  fair  proportion.  Dews  tre  freqtient,  and  p*,-- 
ticularly  heavy  during  the  winter  months.  To-^f.  are  rart 
on  the  (ica-const,  owing  to  the  brisk  winds,  which  han% 
ev«  r  (  ■  M  fn  blow  ;  but  in  th«  interior  they  rest  upon  the 
lakes  and  watercourses  until  tbcr  are  dispelled  the 
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ir  drivtn  away  by  the  wind*,  Thu  abundant  mouture 
«ndk«i  vagetation  so  vigorous,  that  it  coven  even  the 
ndnwlnr*  only  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  found : 
t  i«  not  injurious  !n  health,  as  the  countfy  is  generally  so 
veil  drtuned  tlmi  swamps  are  comparatively  rare  ana  of 
mall  extent ;  besides,  it  l"ei'd>!  the  numerous  streams  and 
ivuieto,  which  render  the  islaod  one  ol°  the  be»t>watered 
KHintries  on  tha  globe.  Rain  falls  in  New  Zealand  in  all 
■onthi  of  tha  yMr,  but  Um  laifMt  q|uaatttgr  lUls  in  winter 
did  spring. 

Every  part  of  New  Zealand  seems  to  Iw  object  to  a!- 
nost  continual  winds  and  to  heivy  gales.  The  winds 
ilow  cither  ii-om  north  and  north-west  or  iVom  suutii  and 
outli-eajit.  in  1841  it  blew  from  the  north  and  nortli-w«^t 
'or  213 days, and  from  the  south  or  south-west  for  llOdays. 
t  ift  difisuU  to  aay  vlacb  wind  Is  moat  violent,  M  they 
tlow  from  both  quarters  with  great  force.  Dining  the 
vintcr  months  the  north-west  wind  prevails,  but  when  the 
un  Um  a  aouthem  declination  southerly  winds  are  most 
ceneral.  But  in  Cook's  Slnut,  which  m  nearly  enclosed 
ly  high  mountains,  the  dircctioa  of  the  wind  changes  so 
k«quently  and  suddenlf,  tliat  no  two  puiTs  follow  each 
ither  from  the  same  qoaitar,'  and  the  noaror  the  shore 
lie  more  ihis  is  iVlt. 

At  Auckland,  and  in  ironeral  on  the  northern  narrow 
>eniaaula,  soutli-wesl  and  wtst  winds  prevail.  Tluy  gone- 
alljr  OOmmence  about  ten  o'clock  in  tne  morning,  and  in- 
ataae  gradually  almaat  to  aamart  ^ale,  but  subside  at 
umetintoaemlm.  Eaatorlygales  generally  occur  at  the  full 
,nd  chanfrc  of  Ihc  moon,  and  c  nnt  lue  lor  two  and  home- 
imes  for  ttiree  da\s.  In  tlit  wiuicr  moiitlis  they  sweep 
»ith  ^reat  violence  over  liie  more  exposed  part  of  the 
ountry.  These  winds  nearly  always  btwtg  heavy  rains. 
*fortheiiy  idiiida  an  of  ni«  occurrence. 

The  seaioni  not  ray  diatinetly  ntMked.  At  Wel- 
int;ton  the  flair  wason  comnenoei  in  the  middle  of  De- 
i  nilier,  and  i  i^'innen  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  wea- 
her  IS  airreealiJv  warm  :  showers  lail  frequently,  but  they 
.re  short ;  and  tlie  winds,  usually  blowing  from  the  snulh- 
»'est.  rarely  become  gales.  After  the  middle  of  April  the 
•  eather  bmoce  variable,  the  winds  increase  in  ilrce,  and 
he  sboweiB  are  heavier  and  last  longer^  Tiic  air  be- 
:omM  chilly.  Thia  weather  continues  to  (he  bei^imung  of 
i;Iy,  wlien  the  bad  or  tempestuous  season  becius.  Heavy 
mm  u€vur  almost  daily,  and  K»n>cliHie!i  they  continue  tor 
nany  days  together:  the  wind  is  almost  a  constant  gale, 
jul  often  blows  with  the  strength  of  a  hurricane.  At 
^ckland  tite  flur  eeaaon  laate  fWrni  October  to  April  uid 
•ven  May.  It  is  regularly  interrupted  by  the  lieavy  rains 
vhich  occur  at  the  full  and  chance  of  tne  moon,  and  are 
ttended  by  ifales,  and  irrcRuiariy  by  stjuails  and  showci's. 
)nnnkc  the  remainder  of  the  year  showers  are  frequent, 
.ud  the  westerly  wUlds  blow  with  considerable  fijKC.  In 
^eueokber  and  Jaimaiy  regular  land  and  tea  breciw  ara  ex- 
teiienoed.  11ieeea4meieeetshiftonithcnortlMaitintlie 
iironoon,  and  veers  to  the  south  is  the  evening.  Thundcr- 
lorras  are  frequent  in  August,  and  sometimes  heavy, 

Kaithcjuake.K  have  been  experienced  at  several  places, 
lut  the  ».haclu  have  always  be^n  shght,  and  have  caused 
lO  damage. 

iVoitucfiMAr— Two  ptaaiaweKaiUivat  by  the  natives 
t  the  tine  of  the  aimal  of  the  Enropeans,  tne  taro  (Ca- 
adium  esculentum)  and  the  kumera,  or  &weet  potato 
CnnuolmlUf  halata).  Araon?  the  fruit-trees,  the  most 
I'mnrkable  is  the  Arfca  M/j/Jti,  of  which  the  undeveloped 
•Jaited  leaves,  or  the  heart,  are  eaten,  and  the  leaves  arc 
sed  jn  lOOflng  the  booses.  The  bavea  of  the  i'tper  ex- 
elnm  are  ueed  aa  tea.  Some  shrubs  bear  benie%  wllieb 
re  much  liked  by  the  m^ives,  especially  the  Solanum  to' 
mialum  and  the  elderberry-tree  y  Conana  s<irmetiloia), 
■  liQSK  leaves  however  contain  an  aciid  poit^on,  which  pro- 
iices  vidcnt  symptoms  if  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with 
oreita.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  perhaps  in 
in  part  of  the  globe  do  they  attain  a  larger  size  and  exhibit 
.  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
he  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Tliere  are  eleven  Kpccies 
if  Co7i  i/cra  and  TWiiifcp,  and  they  produce  the  most  vaiu- 
ible  timber.  .Anoog  them  is  only  one  coniferous  tree,  the 
wori  {^Danamra  m$traU»)t  whose  timber  ia  ao  highly 
iriaad  that  it  haa  baen  one  of  the  grealeet  indooencnta  to 
SufopaaM  ioviot  th*  idnd.  It  iaboiiavcr  only  found  oa 


the  northern  penintula:  its  limits  on  the  western  ahore  are 
the  harbourof  Manukau,and  on  the  eastern  thr  smaU  river 
Kati-kati  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  other  trees  of  the 
pine  tribe  are,  tancltaha  {Phyllocladtu  trichomanoides\ 
I  miro  {Podncarpu$ferTuginea''j^io\.vsiL{Podoearj)us  totara), 
mai  (Dacrydium  moi),  k a waka  (Dacryrfmm  }>lumomm\ 
kakikatea  {Dacrydium  ejrceUum\  rimu  (Dacrydium  cu- 
pressinum),  hutu  [Phyllocladut  hutu),  a  dwarf  Dacrydium^ 
and  another  i'oifocarpM.  Other  very  uieAiltimber-treeaaiv 
Leiospermum  roetmommt  iOme  nnda  of  Leptotpermmm 
and  Mrtroaidrro^,  the  Knightia  f.rcrl<cL,  Launu  tarairi 
and  LiiuriiM  iuna,  and  Fitex  litorala.  None  of  these  trees 
howLver  have  hitherto  yielded  timber  for  exporlalion. 

Tlu-ee  otlier  Kinds  of  plantb  deserv  e  to  be  noticed :  the 
ferns,  the  Phormium  tenax,  and  tb.e  raupu.  There  are  94 
apeciee  of  ferns  in  the  island,  and  some  attain  the  aiae  of 
treea  The  Cyathea  dea!bata,  the  highest,  te  lometimea 
40  fecf  in  lenijth.    One  species,  the  P/^r/v '  A;,  hiw a 

lout  wiiish  was  fornieily  much  ut>€d  a&iuod  by  the  natives ; 
but  since  the  cultivation  of  several  other  plants  has  been 
introduced  by  Europeans,  it  is  only  used  to  feed  piga, 
whieh  qniekly  fatten  on  it.  T!-.:;  Phormium  tmax,  or 
flax,  covers  many  extensive  plains;  it  grows  on  moun- 
tains and  in  swamps.  It  was  formerly  used  by  the  na- 
tives to  mako  clothing,  and  consideraltle  qviantilies  of 
flax  obtained  from  it  were  exported  ;  but  since  Ihc  de.- 
mand  for  provisions  by  the  vessels  which  visit  the  island 
has  increased  the  value  of  labour,  the  nativea  have  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  prepare  this  article  Air  the  maHiet.  Many 
swamps  lire  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  bulrush  called 
raupu  i'l'yj  lia  iuifrustifolia\  v«\\ich  is  a  u.seful  building- 
material  fur  tlie  natives,  who  make  tin-  walls  and  loofN  of 
their  houses  of  them,  which  they  tic  together  in  bundles 
with  a  climbing  fun:  tbeae  houaea  and  looft  are  inpana- 
treble  to  rain. 

The  most  important  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Euro* 

peatis  is  the  potato,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the 
natives,  partly  for  food  and  partly  for  exportation:  every 
vessel  that  touches  at  the  i>land  takes  large  quantities  of 
them.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Indian  com,  wliich  is 
grown  everywhere,  and  in  the  northern  district  forms  an 
article  of  export.  ^Vheat  was  introduced  by  the  miaaion- 
aries  about  20  years  ago,  and  its  cultivation  begins  to 
spread.  Otlu  r  grams  aie  not  grown,  but  it  istliou^^hi  that 
all  of  thoii«i  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe  may  be  ^own, 
rice  not  excepted.  Turnips  are  very  extensively  cultivated. 
They  are  dried  in  the  oven,  wind,  or  sun,  and  they  keep 
for  a  long  time.  The  other  vegetables  are  pimnkins, 
shallots,  onions,  garlic,  bcct-root,  endive,  celeiy,  leeks, 
purslam,  radishes,  Spanish  radish.  Spanish  ouious,  cab- 
bages, broccoli,  «rtichok(»,  cucunibcrs,  capiucums.  Chili 

Eepper,  and  mustard.  The  fruit-trees  of  Europe  have  also 
Ban  planted  in  Ealieinomauwe,  and  most  of  ihem  eueeeed 
voiy  well,  especially  in  the  northern  distrieta,  as  pome 
giaaatea,  figs,  quinces,  neetarinea,  peaehee,  apples,  peara, 
vines,  olives,  raspberrie-i  .strawberries,  and  Oape  goosiiienies. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  IruUs  of 
India,  but  without  succi^sa.  The  bananas  and  mango-trees 
do  not  flower.  Tobacco  u  cultivated  at  several  places  by 
the  natives  for  their  own  comnnptioOi  and  the  augari«ana 
succeeds  very  well  at  Hokianga. 

The  dog,  a  smaller  variety  of  the  Australian  dinco,  ex- 
isted here  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  is  still, 
though  rarely,  met  with,  Bs  alnio.it  the  whole  race  of  the 
island  has  become  a- mongrel  breed.  This  wa.H  the  only 
domestic  animal  at  that  time.  The  white  settlers  have 
introdueed  tha  boiseb  eow,  ass.  »heep.  and  pig.  Pig»  are 
very  numerous :  they  are  easily  fed  and  fattened  on  the 
fern-root.  The  other  animals  are  not  yet  numerous, 
though  they  succeed  pretty  well,  except  sheep,  lor  which 
the  climate  and  soil  appear  tu  U.>  too  wet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tracts.  No  wild  animals  are  found  in 
Eaheinomanwe,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind  of  bat,  called 
Myrtaeina  fubereulata  by  Gray.  Formerly  a  native  mt, 
which  was  eaten  by  the  aborisrines,  was  very  coirirncn,  but 
it  has  lieen  nearly  extcnuinated  liy  the  Pluropean  rat,  and 
is  nowonly  found  on  the  1able-lanil  of  Roturua. 

The  sea  contains  luiir  kiiidji  of  seals :  the  bcttle-nose 
xi^.  {Phoca  leonina.  Linn.)  ;  the  sea-lion  {Otaria  jubata); 
tlie  aearbear  iOtaria  t/rmut) ;  and  the  ftir-eeal  lAretoee- 
pAalui  Vnimuei,  Their  great  winibcf,  and  tha  ftdlily 
of  taking  then,  fini  altnalwl  Buropeaw  to  the  ialiiMh 
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but  they  bm  nemrly  exterminated  fliMe  animals,  and 
•boot  20  nan  ago  wtf  wtra  obliged  to  Abandoo  this 
Inmneli  of  intfaitiy.  There  tic  die  eiprht  kindt  of  whales, 

the  ^perrn-whtile  (Pht/»eier  Tnaerocfpha!u<;) ;  thp  hiimp- 
haak  I  JiuliJ-'>:a  ffi'hhnsa'i :  the  fin-back.  .  Baii^na  phymlus) , 
t:ic  pikf-hea-dcrt  ha\wu-A. :  Ba!. run  f</)-ypt)  ;  the  large-lipped 
whaie  {Badcennpienu  muscuius) ;  the  tohora,  or  right  whaie 
{BaUtna  antipodum.  Gray) ;  and  the  razor4)ack.  When 
the  aeal  f^Avj  bMwt  to  uul,  the  Europeaiia  dlitctod  their 
induiliy  1o  the  wh3e<<ifiihefy,  nid  with  gnat  enoecM.  This 
fishery  is  carried  on  partly  in  Cook's  Strait  and  partly 
alonf^  the  eastern  coast  of  Eaheinomauwe.  The  number 
of  whales  taken  annually  by  the  ei^ht  establi,hrnents  in 
Cook's  Strait  is,  according  toDieffenbach,  I2U,  and  as  each 
whale  on  an  average  yields  six  imperial  tuns  of  oil,  the 
aggN^iate  makea  720  tnni»  each  of  which  sells  in  the 
I^ndon  market  for  27f.  The  value  of  the  ml  therefore  is 
about  20,(X10/.,  to  which  sum  3000/  must  be  added  for  the 
whalebone.  Dieffenbach  however  observes,  that  the  fishery 
has  been  decreasing  for  some  time,  because  only  the  females 
approach  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  and 
rearing  their  young,  and  the  whalers  kill  the  eanresin  older 
to  capture  the  mother  or  el«;  kill  her  during  gestation. 
Thus  the  number  of  whales  has  greatly  decreased  on  the 
wt  i  iTi'icr-jfround,  as  it  is  called,  which  lii  s  r  hi  i  f  fly  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island,  at  a  considerable  distance  nt>m 
the  ooait  Bvraon  the  whaling-ground  the  success  of  the 
whaJacs  waa  to  anall  in  ]842»  that  moat  of  them  have 
left  it,  and  directed  their  TiewB  to  ^e  north-western  eeait 
of  North  America.  There  are  also  the  New  Zealand  dol- 
phin {Delphtnus  Zelanditg) ;  the  grampus  or  killer  {Lhl- 
fhinut  Orcd). 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dieffenbach's  work  on  New. 
Zniland,  94  q>ecies  of  birds  are  enumerated.  The  most 
raaaikaUa  it  the  kiwiorUienativeaC4pfefy4»aai«lra/t>), 
a  itmtiiioua  Inn),  unabia  to  II7  on  aooount  of  ita  want  of 
wings,  instead  of  which  it  is  provided  with  flappers.  It  is 
however  very  rare.  There  are  92  species  of  fish,  of  which 
some  are  in  great  abundance.  A  speeies  of  shark  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  visits  some  districts  of  the  eastern 
ooasts  in  great  numbers,  and  is  taken  hf  tha  naAivai^  who 
consider  its  flesh  a  delicacy.  Eels  are  very  numerous  in 
the  lakes  of  the  interior.  There  are  no  snakes,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  land-turtles.  Iguanas  were  forniaihr 
found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  at  present  they  do  not  eiw. 
Shell-fish  are  very  numerous,  and  formerly  they  consti> 
tuted  an  important  arttele  of  food.  Like  toe  shells 
finind  in  the  other  parte  of  tlie  southern  ocean,  many  ot 
them  are  of  a  larger  .size  and  bricfhter  colours  than  the 
species  found  in  the  same  latiti\de  in  the  seas  ol  the 
northern  herai.sphere.  In  Dit  ff> nbach's  work  240  species 
are  enumerated.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
metals.  Gold  and  silver  have  not  been  found  :  but  Dieffen- 
baoh  itatea  that  flrom  the  island  of  Otea,  or  Great  Banier 
IihdMl,  which  is  north  of  Chpe  Colvilte  before  tlw  antnmea 
of  Shouraki  Gulf,  he  ohtair.rd  specimens  of  a  copper-ore, 
kome  of  which  contained  nearly  2.^  per  cent,  of  copper. 
Iron-ore  is  said  to  exist  at  several  places;  coal  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hokianga  and  at  some 
other  places  and  also  in  Tasman's  Bay  in  the  island  of 
Tavat  roaaaanoo.  Ihieli  lajan  of  lignita  are  (Observed 
in  diflii  which  driit  fh«  western  and  eastern  coasts,  but 
especially  in  the  former.  T/imestone  is  found  on  the  west 
coast,  especially  on  the  dctfper  inlets,  and  some  limestone 
rocks  would  yield  niaible.  Indurated  scoria'  and  some 
kind  of  sandstone  are  fit  for  building  materials.  Slates  are 
met  with  in  many  places.  Immense  quantities  of  sulphur 
could  be  eoUcotad  m  the  volcanic  region. 

Povulatiim  a$td  Inhabitantt. — ^The  population  is  com- 
posed of  European  settlers  and  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
natives  call  themselves  ma(>ri  '  aborigines),  in  contradis* 
tmction  to  tlic  foroignens,  or  fmkea.  Their  number, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate  of  Diefifonbaeh,  is  about 
1 10,000.  The  most  intelligent  traTctlers  are  of  opinion 
tliat  there  were  originally  two  different  races,  which  be- 
CMlie  mixed,  and  thus  many  varieties  have  been  produced, 
which  may  however  be  generally  distint^uishcd  by  dif- 
ference in  the  structure  of  their  body.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  most  numerous  race  ara  generally  tall,  muscular, 
and  well  proportioned,  and  do  not  vaiy  in  size  as  much  as 
Europeans  do.  The  Ibna  «f  tha  enaiam  approaclies  that 
oC  the  iUfopaaa:  in  genctat  bowaTar  it  iMgrba  aaid  to 


be  of  longer  dimennons  from  the  forehead  to  the  oedpit. 
The  fortficad  is  higli,  but  not  Tery  ftill  in  the  temponi 
regions.  Thaeoranal  ridga  ia  am^e,  and  tltetw  b  no  e»> 

ronal  <nitTirc  The  occiput  it  ftilly  developed.  Thtir 
colour  IS  a  light  clear  brown,  vwying  very  much  in  shad*; 
in  s^jiiiL'  persons  it  is  lighter  than  that  nf  a  n.^tive  of  ths 
south  of  r  ranee.  The  noae  is  straiebt  and  well  shaped, 
oltai  aqniUne ;  the  mouth  generally  large,  and  the  lipt  m 
many  penons  thicker  than  those  of  Europaaaa.  Tha  lisir 
is  generally  black,  and  lank  or  riightly  cunrad.  The  tecti 
are  white,  even,  regular,  and  last  to  old  age.  The  haadt 
and  feet  are  well  proportioned.  The  feature*  are  in  Mi- 
neral prominent,  but  regular.  The  otlicr  ract-  i»  di- 
tinguiiiied  by  a  less  reKuiariy  shaped  cranium,  which  a 
rather  awre  compressed  on  the  sides,  by  (ull  and  laift 
features,  prominent  cheek-bones,  Mi  Itps,  aosaU  <em> 
coarse  hair,  which  is  curly,  but  not  woollv,  a  mock 
deeper  cf  lo  r  of  the  skin,  and  a  short  and  rather  in-pn>- 
portioned  hgure.  But  in  all  tribes,  and  in  all  phteea 
these  two  races  are  mixed  togptliar,  and  thatw  ia  m  fi^ 
tinction  made  between  them. 

Though  there  are  reasons  ibr  considering  the  nafhtsu 
derivedTrom  two  different  races,  this  fact  is  not  supported  by 
the  language,  which  is  derived  from  one  stock,  and  difftn 
very  little  fru;ii  that  spoken  in  the  Societ\  and  Sar  dwick 
Islands.  Hie  difference  between  the  language  ia  use  is 
these  three  groups  is  lass  than  that  existing  Mtweea  dn 
Dutebaad  GamMi,  aaa  native  «f  Tahiti  on  anitnaf  ■ 
New  Zealand  immediately  nnderstecd  wimt  waa  aaio  ky 
the  natives,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  German  ar^ 
Dutch  with  respect  to  one  another.  It  is  a  well-^stabli^.'inl 
fkct  that  this  language  is  derived  from  the  same  stock  wiit 
the  Malay  language,  but  that  of  the  Mala^  tms  beta 
greatly  enriched  by  foreign  words  from  OM  SamnnI, 
Arabic,  &c.,  whilst  that  M  New  Zealand  jMwaenred  ih 
originality  until  the  miiuonaries  and  ofh^  Enropeans  is* 
troduced  new  ideas  and  nen-  si^ns  for  them. 

When  the  voyages  of  Cook  first  made  us  a£:quaint«4 
with  New  Zealand  the  inhabitants  were  considered  t!c 
most  civilized  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islanda  of  tks 
Pacific.  They  derived  tiieir  food  from  planta  wWdi  ttny 
cultivated,  lived  in  houses  constructed  so  as  to  prote^ 
them  against  rain  and  the  weather,  were  possessed  of  lari^t 

\va.r-ca.n<ii;^,  ;inil  wore  more  clothing  ttlStt  the   peuple  a 

tlie  otlier  islands.  But  they  were  divided  into  xsairy  tnbei, 
which  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  anotlMr.  That  tbt 
New  Zealandcia  liad  not  t>een  nnitsd  in  ana  f^'tiirai  bo^ 
was  probably  to  he  aaerfbed  to  tlie  uiiiiierDtta  isolntad  sal 

steep  hills,  which  afforded  to  the  single  tribes  placet 
refuge,  in  wtuth  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  indepc^ 
dence.  On  such  lulls  they  built  villages,  which  \scit  tCJ- 
fied  vrith  paliaadoes  and  ditches,  and  to  these  amail  it- 
tresses  fbqr  retired  when  attacked  by  an  CBcnqr-  Thsit 
Ibrtresssa  were  called  ooAt.  Their  wan  wini  mmed  «s 
with  great  eraelly,  and  flier  eat  their  enemiea  who  fdl  is 

iMttlCi  and  themselves  killer!  and  c:\t  their  prisonerv. 
Women  and  children  were  earned  uff  as  slaves.  Ttmt 
wars  preatly  impeded  their  progress  m  civilization.  Bot 
as  all  the  tribes  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  one  thttt 
hardly  ever  obtained  such  a  superioiity  OYCr  anottMr  aslt 
be  able  to  exterminate  it 

The  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Europeans  effectel 
a  great  change.  The  Ne^^  Zeal  unl.^rs  became  aequainted 
with  the  use  of'  fire-arms  and  iulapied  them.  If  nre-amt 
had  l>een  distributed  ec^ually  among  all  the  trities,  the; 
would  probably  have  mautained  the  same  relative  ppsitist 
in  which  they  stood  bafiwe  that  tiflM.  Bot  aonM  dUiieb 
were  more  easy  of  access  to  Europeans,  and  attractri 
them  by  the  advantages  which  they  offered.  The  tnbti 
wliirli  iro'..ribited  theie  ilisi:ii  ts  obtained  from  the  strane^i, 
in  exchange  for  provisions,  so  many  guns,  that  they  imm- 
diately  acquired  a  superiority  over  their  neighbour* ;  tsi 
this  cireumstanoe  led  to  the  annihilation  of  several  tidst 
wMeh  had  formerly  been  nmneraos  and  powerfhi.  Ihw 
within  the  In.st  forty  years  the  island  hiia  !or.t  the  grestv 
part  ut  -Afi  pupuiatibn.  It  is  even  probable  th&i  the  wbd^ 
race  would  have  been  extirpated,  if  the  misuonanes  ^-■ 
not  arrived.  Other  Europeans  who  vrere  settled  ou 
island  had  an  interest  in  fomenting  the  wars,  but  tiie  ■» 
nonariea  had  no  aneh  interest,  and  tried  to  pot  m 
end  to  them.  They  have  aneoeeded  in  the  gitalier  pntif 
the  laland,bnt  even  in  1811  sone  wan  weie  aliU  «a^s« 
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m  bctwctn  those  tribes  among  whidi  the  influeuM  of  the 

missionaries  had  not  yet  been  fully  established. 

Women  are  better  treated  than  h  visual  among  tribes 
whii  ^  have  not  made  g^reat  progress  in  civilization.  The 
Male  IS  the  constant  companion  of  her  husband,  and  they 
divide  the  domestic  labours  between  them.  She  takes 
circ  oC  th«  plantations,  ntnufactum  the  mats,  and  looks 
aft«r  tiie  ehtldreii ;  he  comtraela  the  house,  and  goes  out 
to  fish  and  to  war.  Tlie  affection  which  the  women  bear 
to  their  husbands  is  verj  sstrong;  they  frequently  commK 
suicide  by  hangini^  or  drowning  themselves  on  the  decease 
of  their  huabuids  either  by  natural  means  or  in  battle. 
Parents  lOiiMtliiies  eonniit  soieidc  on  the  diisth  of  their 
children. 

The  first  person  in  each  tribe  is  called  ariki,  and  his 
flipnity  is  hereditary.  His  authority  however  is  limited  to 
the  a&bembly,  which  is  compoticd  of  all  the  meiubci-s  of  the 
tribe,  where  his  opinion  on  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  is  of 
gnat  weig^  but  ite  is  not  invested  with  say  part  of  the 
exeeotive.  He  receives  presents  front  friends  and  relaticms, 
hilt  they  are  not  compulxon,-  or  numerous.  Each  tribe  is 
composed  of  free  men  aiul  slaves.  Tlie  ariki  and  each  free 
man  possess  land  with  well-defined  boundaries,  and  in 
disposmg  of  the  laml  of  a  tribe  every  one  can  sell  or  retain 
his  own  as  he  likes.  But  iu  tbeocy  tlic  ariki  is  considered 
the  lord  of  the  soil.  The  slaves  are  the  prisoners  of  war, 
male  or  female,  and  such  of  their  children  as  are  horn 
in  slavery.  They  have  to  perform  the  ^'rcater  part  of  the 
ajfricultural  labour  and  arc  the  property  of  their  master, 
who  can  do  with  them  what  he  pleases.  The  freemen  are 
quite  independent  of  one  another.  They  are  kept  together 
more  by  custom  and  relationship  than  by  any  law.  When 
one  of  them  has  sufficient  anthority  with  a  numb^^r  fif  in- 
dividuals, he  may  attach  them  to  his  person,  build  a  pan, 
and  found  a  new  tribe. 

Their  religion  is  confined  to  a  belief  in  the  influence  of 
spirits  on  the  destiny  of  men.  These  soirits  are  called 
atuu  and  tvairua.  Atua  is  properly  the  deity,  though  it 
assumes  different  forms  and  is  represented  as  so  many 
separate  spirits;  the  wainia  are  the  spirits  of  the  deceased, 
invisible  and  caiMble  of  influencing  the  fate  of  persons 
mthcrin  a  friendly  or  in  a  hostile  manner.  Tlieir  priests 
are  only  considered  ss  coi^oiois  and  pbyaidans.  But  at 
present  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Zealandefs  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity. 

The  most  singular  custom  amonp  the  New  Zealanders, 
as  well  as  amonp  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  islands 
dispersed  over  the  Pacific,  is,  what  is  called  taptt,  which 
•ignifies  that  a  thing  must  not  be  used  or  touched,  and 
heavy  penalties  are  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  tapu. 
Many  thmgs  are  always  tapu.  as  the  plantations  of  the 
iweet  potato,  prop*  r1}  i  antained  in  a  house  left  uninhabited 
jy  its  proprietor,  a  house  contaitung  seed«,  a  canoe  lelt 
an  protected  on  the  tteach,  a  tree  selected  for  being  worked 
Qto  a  canoe  at  a  future  period.  So  ikr  this  practice  is 
ijiplifKi  to  protect  property.  A  married  woman  and  a  girl 
III  1  ill  marriaiie  are  inviolably  tapu.  A  buryinif- 
j.ai-  e  d.;iLl.  Ule  utensils  and  clothes  u.sed  in  interments  are 
itrictly  tapu.  It  is  evident  that  this  tapu  supplies  the  want 
}i'  prolubttory  laws.  But  a  thing  may  also  be  declared 
wpu  by  the  priests,  and  then  it  cannot  be  used  nntil  the 
:apu  is  taken  off.  Even  men  or  women  may  be  pro- 
lounced  tapu.  and  then  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  thor 
Viod  or  drmk.  but  are  fed  by  others  until  the  tapu  is  taken 
iff.  which  is  done  by  the  pne-st  or  priestess  by  some  simple 
jcremonies  and  prayers.  The  breakini,'  of  the  tapu,  if  the 
srime  does  not  become  known,  is  puniiihed  by  the  atua, 
nrho  inlliets  disease  upon  the  criminal ;  if  it  is  discovered, 
t  is  punished  by  him  whom  U  ooneems, and  often  becomes 
;he  cause  of  war. 

The  natives  have  considerable  talent  for  tlie  mechanical 
uis,  and  a  great  inclination  to  cultivate  their  minds.  Cook 
ibusd  among  them  war-canoes,  which  were  eighty  feet 
.ons,  and  constructed  with  considerable  ingenuity.  Dicf- 
''enbaeh  found  hi  several  of  their  pahs,  or  fortresses,  houses  < 
.vith  pillars,  which  were  covered  over  with  carved  ficrTi  e^  •  : 
hvy  were  executed  with  firreal  skill  and  neatness,  and  pro- 
bably had  a  reference  to  uie  militaiy  exploits  vS  their  pos- 
iesao'9. 

Though  the  roisdonaries  have  not  yet  resided  thirty 

;p:irs  on  the  island,  there  are  now  few  peraons  who  have 
:iot  learned  to  read  and  write :  and  even  those  who  Uve  in 
pajt'%  of  the  count rv  which  nave  only  ooeaaionally  been  < 
P.  C.  No.  1774. 


!  visited  by  the  missionaries  have  aequired  these  elemeite 

of  civiliiation  by  mutual  instruction. 
(      Hitiory  and  Colonization. — Tliere  la  some  reason  for 
!   supposing  that  some  Spanish  navigatoi-a  discovered  New 
'  Zealand  in  the  siiiteentn  century,  but  nothing  is  on  record 
I  which  can  prove  it.   We  must  therefore  consider  that  the 
I  islands  were  diaeovered .  by  the  Dutch  navu»tor  Abel  Tas- 
\  man,  who  reached  the  west  coast  of  TavarPoenammoo  in 
■  December.  10*2,  near  42*  ID'S.  lat.    He  sailed  alonp  the 
I  coast  northward,  and  eutered  the  western  entrance  of  Cook's 
Strait  111  tin  wide  open  bay  called  on  our  maps  Blind  Bay, 
but  by  the  frenchman  D  Urville,  Tasman's  Bay.  Heie  ht 
'  anchored  in  a  harbour,  which  he  called  Meisaere  Bay,  aa 
four  of  his  seamen  were  killed  there  by  the  natives.  After 
1  leaving  this  place  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of 
Eaheinomauwe  to  the  most  north-west  cape,  which  was 
called  by  lum  Cape  .Maria  van  Diemeu.    Froin  that  time 
New  Zealand  was  considered  a  part  of  the  Australian  coa> 
tinent  by  the  ^;eo|^pheis  of  that  time-   No  £uropear. 
seems  to  have  visited  tt  till  the  time  of  Cook,  who,  in  his 
first  voyage,  spent  nearly  six  monUia  on  the  coasts,  between 
I7(i0  aud  l/<0,  during  which  he  circumnavigated  tlie 
islands  and  .'surveyed  the  coasts.    In  December,  17i60^a 
French  ship  commanded  by  Surville  anchored  for  some 
time  in  Doubtless  Bay.  as  it  is  called  by  Cook,  bnt  which 
Surville  named  Lauriston  Bay,  aud  in  1772  two  French 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Marion  and  Croze t,  sailed 
a!oug  the  west  coast  of  Kaheinomauwe  and  reinaiucd  for 
some  time  in  the  Bav  of  Islands,  where  Marion  and  27 
Frenchmen  were  killed  by  the  natives.     Cook  visited 
New  Zealand  in  his  second  voyase  three  times,  and  in 
his  third  voyage  for  the  fifth  time.    Vancouver  also 
visited  it  in  1791,  but  merchant-vessels  came  to  it  only 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.    In  fact.  1he«« 
remote  seas  were  hardly  visited  by  trading  ves.sels  before 
the  foundation  of  the  British  colony  at  Port  Jackson  in 
Australia. 

When  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  had  gone  through  its 
tint  trial  and  began  to  rise,  it  became  the  centre  of  a  new 
brancli  of  com tii,  :v ..d  industry.  Before  the  end  of  the 
last  century  a  few  vessels,  English  and  jiVmencan.  depart- 
ii-r.  from  Port  Jackson,  began  to  prosecute  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  sea  cast  of  New  Zealand.  As  the  number  of 
whales  was  immense,  their  soccess  was  very  great,  and 

they  soon  learned  tlm'  prnv:-ior- ,inf!  "'lier  necc.s.saries  of 
life  were  to  be  got  jiiucli  cliLapn  and  with  ie-s  labour 
in  New  Zealand  than  at  Sydney,  and  thus  New  Zealand 
beeao  to  be  the  resort  of  the  whalers,  who  visited  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  preference  to  all  other  parts,  on  account  of 
its  nojRSd^iical  position  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour. 
Tofaeiutale  the  intereoarse  between  the  natives  and  the 
crews  of  these  vessels,  a  few  English  settled  in  tlial  liar- 
hour  and  in  some  others  on  the  east  coast.  About  the 
same  period  the  New  Zealand  flax  began  to  be  considered 
a  useful  article,  both  in  England  and  lo  New  South  Waleib 
and  many  vessels  visited  the  islands  to  proenre  it.  The 
tracts  where  the  Phorraium  tenax  grows  i-  rrfatest  abun- 
dance are  situated  on  the  west  shores  oi  Lalieiiiomauwe  ; 
and  aettlemcnt.s  w  ere  made  there  in  order  to  get  cargoes  for 
the  vessels  whose  arrival  wa.s  expected,  during  the  first 
twenty  yean  of  the  present  century  the  ooasts  of  Tavai 
Poenammoo  and  of  Cook's  Strait  were  ovemm  by  sealers 
in  every  direetion,  who  caught  many  thousands  seals  every 
sea.son  ;  the  skins  were  sent  to  China,  where  they  fetched 
a  high  price.  When  the  seals  began  to  fail,  the  whale 
fisher}'  in  Cook's  Strait  was  established.  This  led  to  the 
settlement  of  several  Eoflishmea  on  the  shores  of  the 
strait.  Thus  a  consideraue  number  of  Englishmen  had 
settled  in  Eaheinomauwe  ten  years  ago.  Most  of  them 
had  married  native  females,  and  finding  that  the  country 
posscs-sed  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  that  im- 
mense tracts  were  not  cultivated,  they  began  to  acquire 
landed  property  before  a  regular  colony  had  been  esta- 
blished. Meanwliile  the  Church  Missionary  Socie^  had 
directed  its  attention  to  the  natives  of  New  Zei^ano.  and 
sent  several  missionaries  in  1814.  They  were  soon  follow  ed 
by  some  Weslcyan  and  Roman  Catholic  mi-sioiuiries,  and 
though  their  labours  were  not  attended  with  immediate 
success,  they  have  so  iar  succeeded,  that  at  present  the 
majority  of  the  natives  are  ChristiaiiSi  and  have  learned  t3 
read  and  to  write. 

The  English  government,  having  been  informed  that 
evciy  foot  of  frmmd  in  New  Zealand  was  the  property  of 
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lamcbody.  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  send  &  coony 
thei*.  Md  made  4  deeluation  to  that  effect  But  the 
Bi^liah  who  were  eettlcd  in  the  island  wUhed  to  hbve 

some  protection,  and  thev  complained  that  many  runaway 
convicts  from  New  South  Wales  had  entered  the  country, 
where  they  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  naf  ivcs, 
who  were  excited  by  them  to  many  acts  of  violence  a^nst 
their  iie^;llMMin  hm  the  lettkn.  This  induced  the  Ene- 
Jidi  gOTWimwit  to  MM  then  ft  eonsul  or  agent  to  deeide 
diapntes  between  the  English  aeeording^  to  the  law  of  their 
countrj',  and  to  remove  vacriibonds.  This  was  done  in  1833. 
Previous  to  this  event  a  French  vessel,  under  the  command 
of  La  Place,  sent  by  the  French  governme  nt  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  came  to  New  Zealand  and  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  R  was  soon  rumoured  among  the  natives, 
probably  at  the  sugnatum  of  the  settlers,  that  the  French 
had  come  to  seisethe  iriand.  and  that  they  intended  to 
have  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Marion  and  his  crew. 
The  natives,  alarmed  at  the  news,  addressed  the  British 
government,  and  requested  it  to  take  the  island  under  its 
protection.  But  the  government,  being  well  acquainted 
with  tilt  viaws  of  the  Fkenoli,  did  nofthhik  tins  neces- 
tanr. 

In  1835  a  French  adventurer.  Baron  de  Thierry,  announc- 
ing himself  as  sovei  uiijn  chief  of  New  Zealand  and  kinp  of 
Nuhuhwa  (one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands),  published  a 
formal  declaration  that  lie  was  about  to  go  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  establish  an  independent  lOTereignty.  He  went 
in  ISBT  to  Hdldanga  with  a  ftw  settlers,  but  bang  soon 
abandoned  by  his  companions,  he  left  the  country.  The 
declaration  of  the  baron  pave  preat  uneasiness  to  the 
British  settlers,  and  they  addn  ssed  a  petition  to  William 
IV.,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government 
in  the  form  of  a  British  colony,  observing  at  the  same  time, 

a justly,  that  Uie  chiefi  of  the  native  tribes  had  too 
atrthority  to  enaet  laws  Ibr  the  proper  government  of 
thatr territories  and  the  protection  of  their  subjects  and  the 
settlers.  The  Enjrlish  government  was  still  undecided. 
But  in  1838  an  Englishman  arrived  in  London,  who  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  in  Ealicinomauwe,  and  bad 
bought  an  immense  tract  of  countiy,  which  he  wished  to 
dispose  of.  This  gave  rise  to  ttu  New  Zealand  Company, 
which  sent  there  the  firrt  regular  colony  in  1839.  The 
number  of  emigrants  who  have  gone,  up  to  this  time  (1843), 
is  between  5000  and  60(X».  They  have  settled  on  both  shores 
of  Cook's  Strait :  the  principal  settlements  are  Wellington, 
in  Port  Nicholson ;  Petre  on  the  Wanganui  river ;  and 
New  Plymouth  in  Tarsnalci  on  the  shores  at  the  northern 
declivity  of  Mount  Taranaki.  These  three  settlements  are 
in  Eahemomauwe.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the  strait, 
in  Tawai  Poenammoo.  settlements  have  been  made  on  the 
shores  of  Tasman's  Bay,  where  the  town  of  Nelson  has 
been  built.  In  1840  the  English  government,  seeing  that 
it  now  became  necessanr  to  establish  an  administration  for 
the  idand,  made  a  regumr  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Waitemata  in  the  mf  ot  Shoumki,  when  the  town  of 
Auckland  was  buiK. 

The  settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  CSompany  lirive  not 
given  satisfaction,  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  settlers, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  who  have  had 
the  direction  of  its  afiiuis  have  eommitted  some  errors 
wUdi  might  Imve  been  avoided,  and  have  caused  discon- 
tent among  the  settlers  and  retarded  the  protrress  of  the  i 
colony.  Their  first  and  principal  settlement.  Wellington, 
has  been  (.^lablished  in  trie  worst  part  of  the  island  for 
agricultural  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  the  com- 
paratively small  alluvial  tract  in  the  valley  of  the  Eritonga 
fiver,  the  whole  country,  to  the  distance  of  more  than 
eighty  miles  from  Wellington,  is  occupied  by  high  moun- 
tains, whose  declivities  arc  generally  too  stci-p  for  cultiva- 
bon.  Some  ravines  contain  patches  which  may  be  culti- 
vated, but  they  are  too  small  to  support  a  single  family  of 
Suropean  agriculturists.  The  mountains,  as  well  as  the  level 
tneta,  are  covered  vrith  thick  forests  of  large  trees,  and  a 
very  close  underwood,  whu-h  renders  the  clearing  of  the 
land  so  expensive,  that  a  single  acre  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
a  cultivable  state  for  less  than  from  30/.  to 60/.  Mustof  the 
emigrants  possessed  capital  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
MOttderable  tract  of  good  land,  but  thev  find  that  their 
meaMare  inadequate  to  clear  evenaimall  piece  of  erround. 
In  fbrming  the  later  settlements.  Nelson,  New  Plymouth 
or  Taranaki,  and  Petre,  the  agents  have  piulK  avuiJud  thi> 
cnor,  having  selected  districts  which  contain  extensive 


level  tracts.  Part  of  these  districts  are  either  without  trew, 
or  only  covered  with  fern  and  bi  shes,  so  that  they  caacs 
clearea  at  the  expense  of  from  10/.  to  201.  per  acrc^  bi 
these  tracts  have  an  inferior  soil,  which  requarcft  gimt 
labour  to  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  reuiUBaali 
the  expense.  Those  parts  which  are  covered  with  treci 
have  a  better  soil,  but  are  difficult  to  clear.  The  Ne* 
Zealand  Company  made  another  mistake.  The  directoi 
thou^t  that  thev  had  bought  the  land  bv  hnvin^  peiid  ti 
the  aAA  of  the  tribes  the  sums  vMch  had  been  stipulatei 
But  these  chiefs  could  not  sell  what  did  not  k>eIong  ts 
them.  Every  freeman  of  the  tribe  is  a  landed  proprietor, 
and  most  of  them  are  possessed  of  large  tracts,  thourt 
the  majority  are  inclined  to  sell  their  lands  for  a  moderstt 
sum.  The  Company,  considering  their  claims  not  well 
Amoded,  did  not  from  the  first  adopt  the  best  means  ti 
obtate  mm  traets,  and  tiie  natives  beinf  intbrmed  1M 
their  lands  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Company  to  eai> 
grants  who  arrived  and  were  impatient  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  what  they  had  bought,  continually  raised  ihr.r 
demands,  and  placed  the  agents  of  the  Comj^uij  in  a 
very  embarrassing  ntnation.  The  colony  was  still  in  thj 
disjointed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  QBtt., 
and  especially  the  new  settlements  on  the  Wangamu  river 
and  in  Tasman's  Bay.  That  under  such  circumstances  xht 
settlements  cannot  be  brought  to  a  thriving  state  is  erj- 
dcnt,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  having  reacb«»l 
England,  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  emigration.  Suet 
18*1  vny  few  settlers  have  gone  to  the  temtories  aoquirwf 
by  the  C!i>mpany,  and  many  have  returned  to  Englsind  er 
removed  to  other  colonies  near  New  Zealand,  especially  ts 
Port  PhiUip. 

In  establishing  the  colony  at  Auckland,  the  govemoeat 
at  first  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Company  in  buyj:^ 
from  the  chieb  of  the  tribes  their  aovweign^  over  tbt 
territories  posMssed  by  the  tribes.  But  it  wkb  aooa 

covered  that  this  w  a.^  buyinc:  a  thing  which  did  not  exist. 
The  chiefs  have  no  kimi  of  sovereif^nty  over  the  countir: 
and  if  a  sovereignty  exists,  it  is  in  the  tribe.  Is 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  md 
that  the  chiefs  are  pOMMSed  of  a  certain  authority  o^tr 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  tribe.  Th«  Eoghik 
government  has  lately  declared  that  it  aaanmestheson. 
rcientj  of  New  Zealand,  which  henceforth  is  to  be  co 
sidered  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  but  that  it  does  rat' 
intend  to  meddle  vrith  the  affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  it  \e^\n 
every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  right  to  dispose  d 
his  property  as  he  pleases.  Tha  English  however  whs 
have  settled  among  the  tribes  are  under  the  iounedislt 
protection  of  the  English  government,  whidi  has  cmoo- 
tuted  itself  the  iudge  in  all  legal  niatturs  between  them  aac| 
the  natives.  l"his  is  every  difficult  task.  Many  of  iht 
settlers  have  acquired  large  landed  property.  In  rct^ 
cases  a  mere  trifle,  conusting  of  some  blankets  or  gam,  bn 
been  given  for  the  land.  The  Englirii  wei«  under  the 
impression  that  they  acquired  the  complete  ownerrfiip  ^ 
these  lands  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  natives  did  not  inXt'i 
to  sell  to  this  extent.    They  intended  only  to  give  tb*  | 

f)urcha5ers  permission  to  make  use  of  certain  tracts  «/. 
and ;  they  did  not  mean  to  give  flicm  the  right  to  reoon  | 
the  natives  from  it,  but  they  reserved  to  tbemaehes  tk 
right  of  eontinning  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  groam 

I  which  they  rind  their  fm-pfn.ther^  hnt!  occupied   from  tisi  I 
immcmm  lal.  I'ndcr  such  c  ircuniNtaiices  it  would  be  crue?Tv  | 
and  mjustici'  to  rely  on  documents  written  in  a  lanrj't-f 
which  the  natives  viry  imperfectly  understood,  and 
expel  them  by  a  judRiitl  sr:itence  from  lands  which  thif 
never  intend  id  tn  m  II    These  matters  can  only  be  settk^ 
on  the  geiiei  ui  ^irnicipk's  of  equity.  If  the  English  goveca- 
ment  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the  En^fi 
settler*  would  never  have  been  able  to  enforce  these  ga^ 
posed  rights,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  motive  for  adoji;:^ 
a  mode  of  adjusting  this  matter  by  which  protection  dik 
be  given  both  to  the  natives  and  the  settlers. 

Another  difficult  task  for  the  English  government  *- 
determine  the  relations  between  some  of  the  tribes  rhtria 
selves.  In  some  cases  a  tract  is  inhabited  and  cultn*v 
by  a  tribe  which,  according  to  their  custom,  is  not  cc-- 
sidered  the  proprietor  of  the  giound.  This  is  the  an 
when  a  tribe  has  been  oonouered  by  another  and  aUoeo: 
to  remain  on  the  land,  and  has  received  from  its  e» 
qucro:>  snnie  other  place  tO  reside  in:  or  whvn  tl ,  xi- 
jority  ol  a  tnbe,  which  was  Innl  pr^wed  by  its  enejBMk 
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hn*  abandoned  its  oriciinal  country  and  removed  to  some 
more  distant  part,  but  a  small  rnmnant  of  it,  iinwilliiig  to 
leave  its  native  place,  has  remained  bidden  in  the  forests, 
Niltivating  a  few  spots  without  the  knowledge  of  the  victo- 
nous  tribe,  which  has  dinded  tht  e(»qiMred  land  •mens 
:t«  own  members,  bat  has  not  taken  aotual  pooearion  m 
t.  ThouErh  the  wars  between  the  tribes  have  become  leas 
'requent  since  the  labours  of  the  miwionaries  have  been 
attended  with  success,  there  tera  «TMI  liielf  bMiimw 
Bonteita  anong  the  naliTek 

The  eo1oi7  ciliblMMd  hf  the  English  goyemment  on 
VVaitemata  rfarbour  is  on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  the 
settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  No  emigrants 
have  been  sent  to  it  from  Europe ;  but  some  old  settlers 
have  removed  to  Auckland,  and  their  number  has  been 
increased  by  others  who  have  left  New  South  Wales, 
Southern  Australia,  or  Tasmania,  and  erteMadied  them- 
lelres  on  Waitemata  Harbour.  Thus,  aboat  2D00  settlers 
have  within  three  years  been  collected  in  that  place.  This 
r»pid  increase  of  the  town  and  of  the  European  population 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  situation  of 
the  colony  in  a  covntiT  frtuch  is  pairtlT  undulating  and 
partly  level,  and  eontadn*  mdy  a  Hew  hills.  Nearfy  the 
.vhole  of  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  plousrh, 
md  will  soon  bf  covered  with  crops.  Only  the  hilly  tracts 
irc  occupied  iiy  forests,  and  the  lower  may  without  great 
abour  be  brought  into  cultivation.  It  seems  therefore 
:liat  the  situation  of  Auckland  has  been  judicMMS^  ebcKen 
for  the  capital  of  the  colony.  Sot  it  does  not  •f/pmi  that 
the  population  has  of  late  hiereaaed  much,  which  h 
probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the 
i-migrants  from  Europe  to  the  colonies  in  the  souttu  rn 
lemisphere  have  gone  to  Port  Phillip,  which  offers  great 
idvantagcs  to  agrieultnrists  who  am  possessed  of  a 
nodemte  capiHal.  In  tins  edony  also  immense  tracts  fit 
or  cultivation  alternate  with  others  whtdl  make  excellent 
lasture-grounds  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
able  that  lor  a  lone  time  it  will  attract  the  larger  number  ; 
)f  emigrants,  and  that  the  proErress  of  the  colonies  in  New 
(Zealand  will  be  slow. 

This  erent  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  and  it  will 
certainly  not  be  regretted  by  those  who  wish  to  prcsenre 
he  natives  in  their  nationality.  It  would  appear  that  the 
lumber  of  Europeans  already  settled  in  the  islands  is  lai  ire 
;nough  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  the  natives  as 
;o  exdte  them  to  a  rapid  progress  in  drilisation,  imd  that, 
ya  tlw-other  hand,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  intnduee 
UDOng  the  natives  the  practices  and  customs  of  Enrope, 
:o  destroy  their  character,  and  to  obliterate  ererything  that 
hstintfui'^hes  them  as  a  nnficii.  Tlie  number  of  Kuropean 
( ttlen*  at  present  exceeds  lo.URt,  of  whom  about  tiOOU  are 
1 1  the  settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  on  the 
thores  of  Cook's  Strait,  20OO  at  Auckland  and  ita  neigh- 
Toorhood,  and  the  remainder  are  dispened  in  the  principal 
1  arbours  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  It  Ls  difficult  to  say 
what  efl"ect8  such  a  larpe  number  of  Europeans  will  produce 
jn  the  civilization  of  the  natives,  who,  more  than  any  other 
cnown  nation  which  has  stopped  at  a  comparatively  low 
•iiLSe  in  their  progress  of  civilisation,  evince  an  aident 
lesire  te  profit  by  the  example  of  those  whom  thnr  oeo- 
iider  their  superiors  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Bvt  some 
lotion  may  be  formed  from  what  happened  before  the  i 
uiindation  of  the  regular  colonies.  No  sooner  had  their 
ntercourse  with  Europeans  made  them  acquainted  with 
iie  different  aitidies  used  by  foreigners,  than  they 
jegaa  to  derire  not  only  llre-amis  for  the  purpose  of 
Jestroying  their  enemies,  but  also  articles  of  clothing, 
iiid  several  kinds  of  utensils  by  which  they  expected  to 
ncreaae  their  comforts.  The  wisli  to  obtain  these  mcrcast  ! 
heir  industry.  They  immediately  began  to  prepare  larger 
mantities  of  flax  for  the  European  markets,  and  extended 
iieir  plantations  of  potatoea  and  maiie  to  meet  the  de- 
nands  of  the  vessels  which  resorted  to  their  haibonn. 
Many  of  them  entered  the  vessels  themselves  as  sailors. 
\  few  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  vessel  sailing  be- 
:ween  trie  harbours  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmaniii,  and 
.Vew  Zealand,  half  of  whose  crew  was  not  composed  of 
Hew  ZeiJhuiders.  The  same  was  the  case  with  all  British 
md  American  whalers,  and  the  crews  of  the  whalini^-boats 
n  Cook's  Strait  consisted  almost  entirely  of  natives  of 
t)f  islands  under  the  conduct  of  a  European.  The  num- 
ber of  New  Zealanders  serving  as  sailors  must  have 
vmBoaM  to  aona  tfaooaaadib  wlndi  ovtaialy  ahows  ttieir 


disposition  to  a  s«a  farin[:  lilV.  It  is  stated  tliat  the  num- 
ber of  native  sailors  ha-s  lately  decreased,  but  we  hKVt 
no  means  of  Knowing  what  is  the  cause  of  this  decresse* 
We  know  that  aiiiee  1818  there  has  been  a  very  great 
denmaa  of  the  whole  population  in  consequence  of  the 
desfaroelivie  wars  among  the  tribes.  The  neat  and  curious 
carvings  which  are  found  in  many  houses  and  in  their  pahs, 
or  fortresses,  show  their  ability  in  working  in  wood,  and  ss 
an  instance  that  they  have  profited  from  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  th^  have,  erected  neat  churches  of  wood, 
without  any  previoos  instmetion  from  Airopeans,  on  the 
models  which  had  been  laid  before  them.  The  foundation 
of  regular  colonies  has  given  a  new  stimulus  to  their  agri- 
cultural industry.  In  expectation  of  a  ready  market  for 
their  produce,  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  country  along 
the  Wanganui  river  have  greatly  increased  their  cnltivap 
tion  of  ipotatoes,  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably  the  chief  reason  why  they  are  so  disinclined  to  give 
up  their  lands  to  the  settlers  without  what  is  considered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Company  an  exorbitant  equivalent. 
Such  has  been  the  progresjs  of  civilization  among  the 
New  Zealanders  dunng  the  short  period  that  a  few 
European  settlers  have  resided  among  them. 

Totvns. — .\nckland,  the  seat  of  tlie  s^ovemment  of  the 
colony,  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  harbour  ot 
VVaitemata,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  .Shouraki.  The 
harbour  has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen.  The  town  ataads  OQ  clift  of  sandstone  of  mode- 
rate elevation,^  and  m  nearfy  level  ground.  Several  vol- 
canic cones  nse  in  its  immediate  neighbouihood,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  hard  scoriae,  fit  for  buildings  and  roads, 
and  easily  worked  ;  the  sandstone  of  the  cliffs,  though  Boi\, 
hardi  ns  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  also  a  good  building- 
material.  The  population  amounts  to  more  than  2000 
individuals :  a  bank  has  been  formed,  and  barracks  have 
been  built  of  scoriae.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  very 
judiciously  chosen,  as  it  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  island 
which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cultivable  land  than 
any  other ;  besides,  it  has  an  easy  communication  with  all 
the  countries  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  An  easy 
communication  with  the  Bay  of  Islands  by  lud  through 
Kaiparacanbeeflbetedinfrredaysevennow.  From  the 
harbour  of  Manukau,  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
island,  it  is  only  separated  by  a  short  portage,  and  the 
place  where  the  Kaipara  river  becomes  navigable  foe 
boats  is  only  about  12  miles  distant.  The  water-commo- 
nication  is  here  prolonged  through  the  sestuary  of  Kaipara, 
and  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Wuroa  river,  to  the 
centre  of  the  widest  part  of  the  northern  peninsula.  The 
comnuinication  with  the  countries  south  of  the  town  by^ 
means  of  Shouraki  Gulf  and  the  river  Waiho  or  Thames  is 
equally  easy.  Whara  this  river  ceases  to  be  navigable  for 
boats,  a  portage  over  nearly  level  land,  snd  not  more  tbM 
about  I2mile%  leads  to  ttie  river  Waikato,  whldi  issues 
from  Lake  Taupo,  and  to  its  tributarv'  the  Waipa  river. 
Many  of  the  English,  who  settled  on  the  island  before  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  reside  in  the  harbours  north  of 
Auckland,  and  a  great  number  of  small  coasting-vessels 
already  visit  Auckland,  UuNi|^  haidlf  three  yean  hmn 
darned  since  its  foundation. 

Wellington,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  New  Zea. 
land  Company,  is  on  the  shores  of  Port  Nicholson.  This 
harbour,  as  already  stated,  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
except  at  the  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  river  Hutt 
or  Eritonga  reaches  the  sea.  These  moontains  me  abruptlj 
from  the  water's  edge,  except  in  the  moat  souttMvestem 
comer  of  the  harbour,  where  a  strip  of  flat  land  extends  at 
their  base,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  ami  two  miles 
ionix,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  sand,  shells,  shiiit^le, 
and  vegetable  earth.  On  this  flat  ground,  which  surrounds 
that  portion  of  Port  Nicholson  called  Lambton  Harbour, 
the  town  of  WeUincton  has  been  built  It  exienda  dbout 
two  miles  in  the  form  of  a  semieirele  ronnd  the  harbotir. 
Tlie  flat  ground  not  being  considered  sufficient  for  the 
town,  the  hills  south  of  it  were  included.  As  these  hills  are 
generally  too  steep  to  build  on,  only  the  more  convenient 
parts  were  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  the  most  dis- 
tant points  of  the  town  are  nearly  four  miles  from  the  hai^ 
hour.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  has  eood  holding'-ground.  The 
town  and  adjacent  country  contain  a  population  of  about 
4000  individuals,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  it  will 
increase  much,  as  its  communication  with  the  countries 
windi  have  been  aaltlcd  can  odIj  ba  afltcted  over  hij^ 
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tad  Mteep  hiUs  or  by  sea ;  and  the  latter  mode  b  as  du« 

srerous  and  laborious  as  the  first  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  coutiiiual  i:aks  which  prevail  in  Cook's  Strait,  and  the 
heavy  swell  of  tlic  sen  which  these  gales  produce. 

Tatfui  Poenammoo. — Thus  island,  which  is  also  called 
South  New  Zealand,  is  separated  from  Eaheinomauwe  by 
Cook's  Stnit  It  oxteods  from  40^  2&'  to  46"  40'.  and.  if 
StnaH'B  Mand  is  fiielud«d.  t>  47*  20^  S.  lat,  md  )ie»  be- 
tween 106"  and  174*  E.  lon^.  It  contains,  acccrri ir  e 
to  a  rough  estimate,  about  50,000  square  miles,  aud  li 
nearly  as  larg«  as  England,  exclusive  of  Wales. 

Tbt  interior  of  thu  large  island  is  not  known.  Seen 
flora  the  tea,  a  ehaiji  of  apparently  uninterrupted  moun- 
tains is  observed  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  hence 
it  ha^  been  ^ujiposed  that  the  island  is  traversed  by  a 
niountaiti-ransje  which  ri.ses  above  the  limits  of  perpetual 
•now,  and  tlmt  it  falls  off  towards  the  coast  on  both  sides, 
so  as  to  leave  alitUolaiid  suited  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Dicffonbaoh  ho«r«v«r,oii  the  inibimatioiiof  lomeBuropeans 
esd  nativea,  tinnki  that  the  raoontaiiis  fom  eont-ndges 
which  enclose  a  sort  of  table-land  in  the  interior.  It  ap- 
peaii,  that  this  idea  has  been  su»^e*ted  by  the  structure  of 
the  most  northern  district  of  the  island,  which  terminates 
on  Cook's  Strait  with  three  extea^iivc  masses  of  high  moun- 
tain-fodc,  with  valleys  between  them,  which,  oonndeniur 
the  wide  masses  of  rocks  that  enclose  them,  must  be  CBlled 
narrow.  The  mountains,  even  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  shores,  rise  to  3000  feet,  and  farther  inland  they  attain  ; 
a  much  prealer  elevation.  The  highest  of  these  ranges 
leems  to  be  the  western,  which  fills  up  the  whole  country 
west  of  Tasn*n'»  Bay.  aiid  ftlla  off  with  a  steep  declivi^ 
to  Manaere  Bay.  In  the  oenlre  of  it  stands  Mount  Arthttr, 
which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  probably  rises 
BOOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  divided  from  the  cen- 
tral msiss  by  a  narrow  depression,  extending,  as  it  appcai-s,  far 
tnlaod.  but  we  have  no  int'ormation  on  the  iast-inentioned 
point,  liiia  depression  is  not  a  plain,  but  is  traversed  by 
sevei-al  ridges  of  nigh  and  steep  hills  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  island  from  south-west  to  north-«ut.  The  lower 
tracts  between  these  hills  are  in  some  places  extensive, 
and  drained  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Waimea  is  the 
largest.  The  country  is  alnoefc  entirely  covered  with 
wood  i  but  as  the  ianU  poMOses  a  consideimUe  degree  of 
ftrtility,  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  eatihlishra  here 
a  settlement,  and  built  the  town  of' .Nelson,  which  appears 
to  ha  m  a  more  thriving  state  than  the  other  settlements 
of  Uie  Company. 

The  central  mass  of  mountains  is  called  Pelorus  liidge, 
and  oocuraes  the  whole  country  between  Tasman's  Bay  and 
Cloudy  Bay.  It  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  strait  in 
tliree  projecting  peninsulas,  which  enclose  two  very  long 
inlets,  Admiralty  Bay  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in 
which  several  safe  anchorages  are  found,  well  protected 
against  all  winds,  as  the  surrounding  mountains  rise  to  an 
eleratimi  of  fimm  2000  to  aOQO  feet.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  «•  cither  enHrely  h«re  or  ecnrered  with  wood. 
In  some  places  they  are  overfrrown  with  fern.  As  the 
mountains  generally  riic  from  the  water's  edge  with  a  ste*  j) 
ascent,  only  a  few  places  of  small  extent  occur  near  the 
shsres,  on  the  slopes  or  in  the  ravmcn,  which  are  fit  for 
enltivation.  On  tnc  east  side  of  this  mass  is  an  indenta- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Underwood.  This 

Crt  Is  a  deep  inlet  formed  by  hills,  from  which  numerom 
ttreases  run  out  towards  the  sea  and  form  as  many  small 
coves,  in  which  vessels  hnd  ^ood  shelter.  Port  under- 
wood opens  to  the  south-west  intoCook'k  Stnitt.  end  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  wiialiiuE  vcMsis. 

South  of  Port  Underwood  tiM  nottntains  ran  inland,  and 
give  way  to  a  'vitlc  flepression,  which  extends  along  the 
shores  of  Cloudy  ikty  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Campbell. 
Tliis  elevated  cape  is  the  ferminnln  i.  <A'  the  ea.stern  rantre 
of  mountains,  which  is  called  Kai  Koura,  and  is  covered 
with  mow  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  surface  of  the 
eountiy  between  Port  Underwood  mod  Cape  CamnplieU  is 
compwfttively  level,  and  dnined  aereru  taaSt  liven. 
among  which  the  largest  is  tho  Wairao,  which  has  a  bar  at 
its  entrance.  The  amount  of  level  land  seem*  to  be  largest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  nver,  and  the  surlace  of  the 
whole  district  is  covered  alternately  with  fern  and  clumpa 
of  liig^  trees. 

Tlwt  port  of  Tavai  Poenammoo  which  borders  on  Cook*8 
Btttit  was,  even  thirty  years  aso.  the  only  portion  of  the 
Irind  which  wm  inhahited  by  oitim.  Smnd  aonll 


trib(»  are  settled  on  the  larger  inlets  and  file  open  b^ 
where  th^  cultivate  the  small  level  tracts  near  the  sham, 
and  smaller  patches  situated  in  the  ravines.  The  whde 
native  population  of  this  district  does  not  exceed  1500. 
The  whole  western  coast  is  uninhabited.  For  more  thu 
twenty  years  it  was  visited  by  many  sealers,  but  they  nerer 
met  with  any  inhabitants.  The  cucomtanoe  of  the  ecsb 
being  so  abandttit  proves  deaiiy  that  the  eoHt  WBsan»- 
habited  ;  and  as  no  settlement  has  been  made  th«re.  it  if 
probable  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  the  seals  hare  io- 
creased. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  west  coast,  except  what  we 
learn  from  Cook.  He  says  that  *  on  tilis  eoost,  from  Capr 
Farewell  to  41"  dCK  S.  lat'.,  there  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  bills 
that  rises  directly  from  the  sea  and  is  covered  with  wood: 
close  behin  l  tli-j-i  liil's  ;Lre  the  mountains,  extending  in  i 
ridge  of  stupendous  hei^^ht,  and  consisting  of  rocks  that 
are  totaUf  berren  and  naked,  exoe{^  where  they  are  eofcnd 
with  snow,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  lufe  p>tcbe>  n^ 
many  parts  of  them,  and  has  probably  fadn  torn  ever  aast 

the  creation  of  the  -.rnrld,  A  pi  ospei  t  morn  ny.!e,  Cra^, 
and  desolate  than  iluts  cuuutiy  aiiurds  iroiu  ii  distance  It 
sea  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  ;  for  as  far  inland  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  nothing  appears  but  the  sutumils  of  rocks, 
which  stand  so  near  togetner,  that  instead  of  valleys  thert 
are  only  fissures  between  them.'  From  41**  dtK  to  42" 
the  country  has  a  somewhat  better  aspect.  It  rises  i!ide«d 
into  hills  immediately  from  the  sea  bui  thi-^e  1  :  Is  sn 
well  wooded,  and  the  chain  of  high  mouatains  seenu  to 
be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  riiorei,lHMl  ttieir  summn 
appear  to  be  at  greater  distanees  ftwo  one  wwther.  Warn. 
48' 8^  to  44*  mountdns  lie  sbll  fhifber  inland,  snl 

the  sea-coa^t  consists  of  woody  hills  and  valleys  of  vsnoia 
height  and  extent,  and  has  the  appearance  of  fertifey. 
Many  of  the  valleys  iorti)  plains  of  considerable  ex'.r'-  : 
but  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ground  is  awaminr,  aai 
intersected  with  pools.  But  ftftiier  sooth* between  ifVf 
and  45'*  8.  lat.,  a  high  craggy  mountainous  range  appean 
again  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores,  and  sends  laxc« 
masses  to  the  sea,  where  they  terminate  near  the  water 
with  precipitous  rocks.  All  the  indentations  of  this  coast, 
which  are  numeroos^  eie  open  to  the  westerly  winds  ati: 
the  aweU  of  the  see,  e»ept  Milted  Haven  aof  &  kt. , 
which  is  said  to  be  veiy  line ;  bnt  we  bsve  no  eeeoHl 
of  it. 

The  south- westtrn  txtremity  of  Tavai  Potnanimoo  J 
1  inJi-d  bv  I  kvftted  chalky  cliflTs,  which  are  intersecltd 
by  numerous  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  These  inlets  afl«4 
safe  anchorage  to  shipping  from  ever)' wind.  Tbe  prii 
cipal  of  these  ports  are  celled  Dosiqrfiey*  iVeeeraibdR 
Harbour,  and  Chalky  Bay. 

Tlic  iriD^t  .h,)iitlii-rii  i.i;^[-t  of  Tavai  Pni'iKim moo  is  tbe 
widest  part,  and  in  some  maps  and  charts  an  extensive  bar 
is  laid  down  exieedhig  about  20  miles  inland,  sad  li 
it  is  Mid  to  be  aammnded  by  en  extensive  level  tnc^ 
which  mns  above  e  hundied  toOes  iwlaiid,  end  ie  eotcHf 

■vTith  fhc  firtr'^t  fnrr^tR.  Bnt  thf'  accuracy  of  thvt  MCCanA 
lias  t:iTMi  doul.trd  un  guod  grounds.  It  is  howerer  cer- 
tain (h  it  no  li)L:h  mountains  are  obserNt-d  from  tbe  set. 
and  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  wooded.  Tlu*  com  pars- 
tively  level  tiect.  wUeh  u  moderately  elevated  ^bon 
the  sM,  continue*  eartward  to  Port  Otako.  It  he 
n<A  been  ascertained  if  natives  are  met  with  on  \h» 
tract. 

There  is  a  native  tribe  at  Port  Otako  (near  -HT  S.  kL . 
which  thirty  years  ago  inhabited  the  shores  of  Cook's  StialL 
but  an  ttOBOOOBMnir  war  with  a  neigidioaring  tnbeeea- 
pelled  fhem  to  abeadon  flieir  native  eoontiy;  end  1ht« 

settled  ?it  Port  Otako.  Thi.<t  i.<san  inlet  of  the  s^a.  rtrairtc 
ill  a  weist-st)ulii-\vest  direction  al)Out  nine  miles  :  jt  m<  : 
sheltered  by  highland^.  Ttie  entrance  h;.-  a  ]- jutcw. 
with  three  tathoms  and  a  half  of  water.  Within  tbe  har- 
bour it  deepens  to  nine  ikthoin.  A  modertfe-aixed 
lalla  into  the  most  western  oomcr  of  the  bej;  eadintke 
low  eonntry  on  its  binis  the  mtives  Imve  thew>  planli- 
tions.    Their  number  does  not  exceed  1200. 

North  of  Port  Otako  high  land  and  a  bold  coast  trt*fni» 
to  Banks  Penins\iia,  The  country  has  not  t>era  vistf*'.! 
but  according  to  the  natives  there  is  a  large  tanke  in  end  a 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  near  whim  tele  etiuen^ 
which  was  formerly  used  hy  ail  the  tribes  in  thf  msnujss' 
ture  of  some  of  their  weapon*.  Jloi  lake  is  called  ia«& 
PMnemnoo,  or  the  Weter  of  the  CheenlUe  end  ftoe ' 
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Itewlule  Hland  haidoivcd  ifi  num.  NoUfhiMNiii- 
bniw  appear  ilrom  the  tea  in  titwaa  ptiti. 
Bann  IPMiiiwila  was  eonddared  by  Oodt  as  an  bland, 

but  some  years  since  it  wa.s  discovered  that  it  is  joined  to 
he  main  by  a  low  neci<  of  land.    Tt  has  an  oval  form,  and 

::Lvii  !y  70  miles  in  circumference.  The  surface  is  very 
xregular  and  hilly,  and  some  of  the  hills  ore  visible  at  sea 
Vom  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  higher  parts  are  barren, 
3ut  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  well  wooded  and  the 
voii  is  favourable  to  vegetation.  It  possesses  two  harbours. 
The  most  capacious,  called  Akarua.  is  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  it  has  sufficient  depth  for  larf^e 
.essels,  19  easy  of  aoecM^  and  well  sheltered.  On  the 
lorthemihona  of  the  peninfola  ia  the  harbour  of  Tuko- 
abo,  wideh  it  not  mudi  inferior  to  that  of  Akaroa.  Pegasus 
3ay,  extendini^  between  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland, 
s  shallow  and  not  safe.  The  country  in  the  vicimty  of  the 
i.iy  is  in  li^encral  level,  and  ribes  gradually  fhMB the  aboit. 
In  these  parts  there  are  a  few  natives. 

Some  distance  north  of  Banks  Peninsula  the  mountains 
A  the  inteiior  of  the  island  become  visible  at  sea,  and 
Mirth  of  Lookers<on>Bay  they  come  very  near  to  the 
tea,  until  they  terminate  at  Cape  Campbell.  It  is  the 
iCai-Koura  range,  which  rises  in  some  piaces  above  the 
mow-line.  The  shores  of  this  tract  are  very  high  and 
xtcky>  and  ffeneiaUy  there  ia  no  beach  between  the  high 
noonda  ana  the  aea.  At  a  fiew  plaoea  inleta  oeeur,  but 
iiey  are  open,  and  not  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
louth-east  winds.  The  best  harbour  is  in  Lookers-on-Uay, 
I  .small  aestuary,  into  which  two  nvers  fall,  which  are  navi- 
jrable  some  miles  from  their  mouth.  The  land  round  the 
iMibonr  riiea  gently  from  the  aea.  There  era  a  fewna> 
iirea. 

Onponte  the  mufhem  cxtremitjr  of  Tarai  Poeiuunmoo 

lies  Stewart's  Island.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  the 
nainland  was  discovered  in  1816  by  Stewart,  a  captain  of 
I  sealing  vessel,  and  called  Foveaux  Strait.  This  strait  is 
ibout  40  miles  long  and  12  wide  on  an  average.  It  is  very 
langenMa  on  aeeoont  of  nnmerooa  nwlta  wUeh  are  dis- 
poned over  it,  especially  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
itrait.  Stewart's  Island  has  nearly  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
riangle,  and  nu';i.-ures  in  its  greatest  length  and  width 
ibout  40  mili-^.  The  coast  ia  generally  rocky  and  high. 
fUoDg  the  wehliirn  coast  it  has  only  anchorage  under  the 
,ee  of  amne  amall  itlaoda,  but  on  the  northern  shores  there 
ure  aonte  nndl  beya  wlndi  eflbrd  ffood  anehora^.  The 
•out h-eastem  shore  has  one  of  \hv  tinest  harbours  on  the 
::lobe,  called  Pegasus  or  Soulheni  Port.  At  its  entrance 
ire  two  islands,  which  divide  it  into  three  channels,  and 
inch  uf  them  ik  deep  enough  to  admit  large  vessels.  The 
aland  is  rather  mountainous  than  hilly,  and  is  almost 
:oveied  with  forests,  which  contain  abundance  of  ship- 
dmber.  Between  the  hills  there  arc  many  fine  valleys  and 
lome  plains  of  moderate  extent,  whos<  soil  is  stated  to  be 
food  and  fit  for  cultivation.  The  harbours  were  onc«  tlie 
esort  of  many  sealing  vessels,  and  at  that  period  there  was 
^  small  European  settlement,  where  potatoea  and  other 
regetables  were  cultivated  with  eneeeM;  but  liiiee  tide 
jranch  of  industry  lia.s  been  abandoned,  the  settlers  have 
eft  the  island  and  returned  to  Sydney.  Some  small  vessels 
lave  been  built  in  Port  Pegasus. 

(Cook's  Three  Vm/ages;  Nicholas's  Voyage  to  New 
Zealand;  Cruise's  Journal  qf  a  Ten  Months'  Henidence  in 
Wew  Zealandi  EUia'a  Polmmiam  Bmarehet ;  Polack's 
!V!fip  Zealand,  betnf  a  nammve  of  traTeh  and  adventures. 
Sec;  DiefTenbach's  TranLt  i«  X>'w  Zealand;  Wood's 
TiPftve  Months  m  ffcl/ingtoii,  Port  Nichohon ;  Hay's 
Notices  on  New  Zealand,"  in  Loudon  GtographietU  Jour- 
nal, vol.  ii. ;  and  John  Anowsmith's  MmqftM  Cdtony  of 
New  Zealand,  1848.) 

ZYMWk.    [HoRsR,  p.  314.] 

ZECIURPAH,  orZACHARI'AS  (rna^i  LXX..  Za- 

^apiaf",  tlie  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  was  one  of 
lIh'  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  He  wa-s  contem- 
porary with  Ha^ai,  and  prophesied  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  "Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  first  prophecy 
is  dated  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(Hystaspes),  just  two  months  later  than  the  first  prophecy 
of  Ilaggai  (b.c.  520-519  ;  chap.  i..  vcr.  1).  He  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Haggai  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1 ; 
vi.  14),  where,  according  to  a  common  Hebrew  neage,  he 
ia  ealled  the  mo  of  Iddo.  We  learn  from  the  abore  pna 


sages  in  Ezra,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  whieli 
had  been  suspended  fbr  two  jreaia  through  the  opposition 
V  the  Syrians,  waa  resomed  in  the  aecond  year  of  Darius, 

in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  ;  a  dtcree  was  obtained  fiom  Danus  to  for- 
ward the  work ,  '  And  the  elders  of  the  .lews  builded,  and 
they  prospered  through  the  proj^iewiog  of  Uacgai  the 
prophet  and  Zechariah  the  eon  of  Idoo.*  Of  Zeohariahia 
personal  history  nothing  more  is  knovm,  except  that  he 
was  a  young  inan  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office,  and  this  circumstance  confinns  the  intt  rcnil  i  \idence 
of  the  book  itself,  to  show  that  his  ministry  extended  over 
a  considerable  space  ot  time.  The  idea  that  he  waa  the 
marhrr  mentioned  in  Matthew  xxiii.  36,  aeema  quite  un- 
founded. The  person  there  meant  u  evidently  ^^^ariah 
the  son  of  .Tehoiada,  whose  martyrdom,  under  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  ui  the  passage  of  Matthew,  is  related  in 
2  C/trmiiclf  t,  xxiv.  20,  21,  though  in  Matthew  he  is  called 
the  son  of  liarachias,  ^probably  bv  the  ^or  of  a  tran- 
scriber, who  suppoaed  him  tn  w  the  aame  person  aa  the 
prophet  Zeehariah. 

The  Book  of  Zedhariah  diodes  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  (chaps,  i.-viii.  ,  is  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  Jewji  la  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
by  exhortations  and  by  promises,  both  direct  and  symboli- 
cal. The  remainder  of  the  book  (chape.  ix.-m.)  contains 
predictiooa  relating  to  the  whde  ftmre  eoune  of  time, 
and  more  especially  to  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  Alexander;  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Jews  under 
(he  Maccabees  from  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ■'chap, 
ix,  X.) ;  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (chap,  xi,) ;  and  the  conversion  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  this deetruction  of  thdr  enemies 
in  the  h»t  days  (chaps.  zii.-«iv.).  It  b  agreed  by  almost 
all  commentators  that  much  of  the  latter  part  of  thia  pMK' 
phecy  is  still  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  genuineness  of  the  second  part  chaps,  ix.-xiv.)  of  the 
Book  of  Zechanah  has  been  questioned,  but  upon  grounds  * 
so  slight,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  those  who  deaire  to 
investigate  the  subject  to  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
only  argument  worth  noticing  is  drawn  Irom  a  diversity  of 
style,  which  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  different  periods 
ot  life  al  which  the  prophet  wrote  the  two  portions  of  bis 
book.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  aaUMWity  of  the 
book  ore  othuwite  undieputed. 

Bishop  Lowth  ranaru  on  the  atyle  of  Zechariah,  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  prophecy  is  prcsiilr  :  'Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  prophecy  there  are  siniie  poetical  pas- 
sages, and  those  highly  ornamented  ;  they  are  also  per- 
spicuous, considering  that  they  are  the  proUuction  of  the 
most  obscure  of  all  the  prophetic  writers.'  The  obscurity  of 
Z?chariah  is  found  chiefly  in  the  images  contained  in  the 
early  part  of  his  prophecy,  which  are  drawn  from  familiar 
objects,  described  so  generally  as  to  leave  duh  !;  for  the 
reader'it  imagination  to  supply,  and  accompanied  only  by 
slight  hints  for  their  explanation,  and  sometimes  left  alto- 
gether unexplained.  A  list  of  commentaton  on  Zeehaiiah 
IS  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  aeeond  Tolume  of  Honw^li 
'Introduction.' 

(E.  F.  C.  Rosenniiiller.  Scholia  in  Fetus  Tettamentum^ 
'    in  Zech. ;  The  'lalrodttctioni'of  £iohboni»  Jahiv 
De  Wette.  and  Home.) 

ZEDOARY.    [Curcuma.  ;  Zingibkrace-S.] 

ZEEMAN.  REMI'GIUS,  a  clever  Dutch  marine  pointer, 
bom,  according  to  Pilkington  (ed.  1829),  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1612.  His  real  name  was  Reraigiiis  Nooras,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Zeeman,  says  Heineken,  from  his 
painting  pictures  of  marine^subjects ;  he  was  however  on* 
ginaliy  a  common  sailor  by  profession,  and  he  aequired 
tins  name  probably  as  much  from  that  (divumatanee  as  his 
style  of  painting.  He  lived  some  years  in  Berlin,  where, 
in  the  royal  palaces,  there  are  many  ot  his  works ;  there 
are  Mimv  in  this  country,  but  they  are  nut  common.  I'lu-.c 
are  likewise  several  etchings  by  him  of  marine  subjects 
and  shipping.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century. 
(Heineken,  AbeArrcAton  von  IHbutlem  und  Ktmtf 

ZKGER.S,  or  SEGERS,  HtRCULES,  a  clever  Dutch 
landscape-painter  and  etcher,  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  remarkable  for  his  want  of  succesa.  He 
was  a  painterof  great  ability  and  great  ima^uaation;  aome 
of.hislattdseapca  exhibit  asuipniiiig  atent of  eonnhj. 
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imd  are  m  t  off  by  judicioGsly  clwsen  groups  of  trees  and 
well-divemfied  foregrounds.  He  wag  however  very  un- 
gucccaaful  in  disponng  of  his  pictures,  and  he  tned  his 
fortune  in  etching,  but  in  this  branch,  thougb  eqiullir 
clever,  he  was  equally  unfoitonate.  He  at  USt  triM  hn 
utmost  upon  a  large  plate,  but  whei^  Ik:  t  ook  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher for  sale,  the  man  offered  hiiu  luerely  the  value  of 
the  copper  for  it.  This  so  incensed  Zegers,  that,  having 
told  the  ptintseller  that  the  day  would  come  when  each 
print  from  it  would  be  worth  more  than  he  bad  offered  for 
the  plate,  he  had  a  few  impressions  taken  from  it,  and  then 
destroyed  it  His  prophecy  came  tme,  for  even  in  Hon- 
braken's  time  a  print  from  that  'plate  sold  for  sixtc*  n 
ducats.  Zegcrs,  broken-hearted  at  his  bad  fortune,  took 
to  drinking,  and,  in  returning  home  one  night  intoxicated, 
he  fell,  and  died  in  oooaequeoee  of  the  AO.  Honbraken, 
who  quotes  8.  van  Rw^jmmton  in  hii  teoeiuit  of  Zegers, 
states  that  he  cannot  give  either  the  year  of  his  birth  or 
death;  in  Pilkington's  'Dictionary'  however  (ed.  1829) 
the  dates  1629  and  1675  respectively  arc  given.  Zegers 
invented  a  method  of  printing  landscapes  in  colours  upon 
ealico,  but  his  invention  was  not  taken  up  by  KOy  one. 

(Houbmhen.  Qnott  Sehoubttrgt 

ZE02BG.  t<^i>Ai*-7 

ZEITOUNI  GULF,  the  Rnfii?nt  Maliaciis  Sinns  (cJXwoc 
MfjXu^c  or  MaXui'c),  is  an  ami  oi  llie  sea  comprised  be- 
tween the  shores  of  lliessaly  and  Phocis.  It  is  nine  miles 
lonjj  and  from  three  to  four  liroad,  points  Anderaa  and 
Bdvnos  being  considered  the  entrance.  Both  shores  are 
very  low,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  the  CMit  k  so  cut 
up  bv  swamps  and  marshy  islands  as  to  be  quite  unde- 
dnable:  the  land  appears  to  be  fast  cainin  :'  n  the  sea. 
On  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  are  the  villnges  of  Ayia 
Marina,  Stilida,  the  monastery  of  Ayio  Gioanni,  and 
Eehinoe.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  largest,  and  may  contain 
from  fiOO  to  flop  inhabitahta ;  the  latter,  which  is  little  in- 
ferior, has  considerable  Hellenic  remains;  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  wall  is  still  perfect.  A  square  high  Ve- 
nt ',i;ui  ti  wer  stands  near  the  villajje,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  militarv  post.  It  stUl  retains  its  antieut  name. 
The  southern  snore,  although  without  habitations,  has  its 
teeommendatkm  in  the  nuigiiifioeiit  leeneiy  of  Mount 
fEta,  and  0ie  Uatorieal  HM>ciattoni  connceted  with  the 
name  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  river  Sperchius,  now  called 
the  Hellada,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  hereabouts  must  have 
undergone  a  considerable  change  since  the  days  of  Leoni- 
das.  iLaojnoaBO  Ihemopyln  no  longer  tmta  M  a  pan^ 
and  were  ft  not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  could  not  be  identi- 
fied with  the  antient  place.  (Herod  ,  vii.  198.  &C.')  Between 
them  and  the  Sperchius  is  a  mile  of  flat  arable  land,  and  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  southern  shores  of  tlie  gulf  there  are 
about  three  miles  of  the  same  open  country,  though  towards 
the  sea  it  becomes  very  marshy.  The  Speietaius  now  di»> 
charges  itself  into  the  gulf  by  <me  opening  About  three 
miles  firom  its  head,  and  is  very  shallow  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  much  obstructed  by  nuid-banks.  with  only  ten  to 
twelve  inches  of  water  over  them,  but  wilhia  the  bar  are 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water;  the  stream  within  its  banks 
runs  about  a  mile  an  hour.  Due  north  of  the  hot  spqngs 
is  the  only  place  where  the  river  is  fordable.  About  three 
miles  higher  up  (to  the  westward)  there  is  a  good  stone 
bridge,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  is  a  Turkish  guard, 
and  at  the  southern  a  Greek  sfuard. 

The  springs  of  Thermopylae  gush  out  of  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  CEta,  and  are  received  into  a  large  stone 
basin,  where  the/  present  th^  appearance  of  ink.  Over- 
flowing thb  bann,  they  disperee  themsdves  over  a  conaa- 
derable  space,  nmninc  down  towards,  but  dissipated  and 
absorbed  previous  to  reaching,  the  Spercbiiis,  wliich  space 
IS  rendered  very  c<  nr-jin nous  by  the  aridity  and  whiteness 
occasioned  by  the  water.  'ITiey  appear  to  be  strongly 
chalybeate,  and  to  contain  a  great  ouantiiy  of  sulphur; 
the  odoiff  which  thor  onit  is  highly  offensive.  They  form 
small  flbraos  emhib  abont  tne^mshes  and  about  mall 
pieces  of  wood  iVing  in  thrir  track,  which  indicates  lime 
in  suspension.    The  r'n.iin  ol  CEta  is  of  hntestone. 

A  httk  east  v\  tlir  -jji  mgs  is  a  remarkable  hillock,  and 
near  to  its  base  the  indications  of  the  deposited  mil  are 
plainly  diaeemible,  having  all  the  appearance  of  asea- 
beaeh.  Una  ia  in  all  probability  the  spot  where  the  rem- 
nant oif  the  Spartan  band  made  their  last  stand  against  tba 


Persians  under  Xerxes.  To  the  westward  of  the  spring  ii 
a  most  magnificent  ravine  with  clifEt  overhanging  cm  eaek 
side  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and  through  it  nMctca  a 
small  stream,  which,  in  wintn',  ^peen  by  th*  «naaiki 
watereoone  to  be  a  ftiriooa  tmrent,  taA  eeena  mhe 
A-sopus  of  the  Greek  writers.  Crossing  this,  the  f*'!s 
becins  to  be  steep  and  diflRciilt,  till  it  anrives  al 
antjent  niins  (probably  Hcraclea>  on  one  of  the  lowo 
ridges  of  the  mountain,  about  120Ofeet  above  the  »ea  :  th'j 
is  the  first  Greek  poet  The  road  across  the  mountain  i 
now  frequently  traversed,  as  the  Greeks  keep  a  larga  fives 
on  Mount  CEta,  which  is  obliged  to  descend  into  the  ptaiai 
in  V.  ii;trr  on  account  of  the  cold.  TIk*  path  is  however  if 
such  a  nature  that  no  horses  but  those  of  the  coimtrr. 
which  are  accustomed  to  such  roads,  could  travel  it. 

The  villages  of  Echinos  and  Ayin  Marina  afford  saal 
supplies  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  bicad,  with  a  lew  vegetablo^ 
and  occasionally  sheep  may  be  had. 

The  deepest  water  in  the  pulf  is  fifteen  fathoms:  tiw 
bott(i:n  t  t  L'ular,  and  of  a  stiff  blue  mud.  There  atxwit 
two  feet  nse  and  fall  of  water,  which  appears  however  nu 
to  be  a  regular  tide,  but  to  depend  on  the  strength  and 
duration  of  Jand  and  sea  breeiet.  BntBcmdotnaaarathst 
it  tdne  ^ae«  diily  (m  168). 

{Oripnal  CommunicaU'^n^ 

ZEITZ  is  the  chief  town  ol  a  circle,  in  the  gOTemmeat 
of  Mersetnirt:,  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  White  Elster,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridrc 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  and  af  ooiwiini^ 
most  of  the  streets  are  rather  steep.  It  Is  sarronwdcd  wm 
a  wall  in  which  there  are  six  tratea,  and  is  dp  )<Iod  into  tbc 
upper  and  the  lower  town.  Having  been  fot merly  th«  ieu 
ot  several  pubhc  offices,  it  has  several  goo<^l  liwildingi. 
among  which  are  a  beantiiul  castle  called  the  Moritzbur;. 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saie-Zeitz.  tour 
churches,  and  a  lyccum,  which  has  a  good  library  tt 
12,000  volumes,  and  many  MSS.  The  public  institutions 
and  schools  are  uim  roiis;  among:  them  arc,  two  giri*' 
schools,  an  orpitan  asylum  with  a  school  of  industry,  as 
evening  and  Sunday  sdiool,  in  which  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  maanlhetoriea  receive  instructicm  giatiB- 
tously  firom  five  to  eight  in  the  evenrag,  a  school  for  tt* 
poor,  a  houM  of  cnn-ection,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asi-lujc 
and  several  public  offices.  The  number  of  inhabitant*  ]» 
7700,  who  nianuf  ic' u.  L  calicos,  woollen  cloth,  leather,  a  i 
starch.  There  are  aJso  many  calico-printing  office^ 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  potteries ;  and  tne  mmBMihchiMi 
of  white  cotton  gootU,  of  gloves,  and  etlk  obbooa  are  ntj 
flonrishing.  Manv  of  thelnhabftanfa  derive  eooatdenUt 
profit  fi  .  -n  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens. 
Near  tin'  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  there  is  a  firw: 
park. 

The  antient  bishopric  of  Zeitz  was  formed  in  968  bf 
Otho  I.,  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Wcods  ti 
Christianity.  In  1329  the  bisht^  and  his  cletgy  »• 
moved  to  Naumburg  as  a  more  agreeable   plaee  ot 

residence,  and  the  bishopric  was  tnen  called  Naun- 
burg-Zeitz.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Pfiug.  the  Isif 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  in  1:)64,  the  administratioo  c' 
the  bishopric  was  given  to  the  electoral  house  d 
Saxony.  mrVioua  to  thh^  the  electorate  of  Saxony  hii 
maintained  its  supremacy  and  right  of  patronage  over  th* 
bishoprics  in  its  territory.  The  elector  John  G«orge  I 
bequeathed  by  his  will  ( in  1G52)  the  bishry  iic  <if  Naua- 
burg-Zeitz  and  several  other  diiitricts  to  his  vovinge^  son 
Moritz  (Maurice).  He  was  the  founder  of  tne  collaterr: 
line  of  SaxeoZeiti,  which  became  extanet  on  iho  death  <tf 
Ms  sons  In  1719.  By  an  agreeraet.t  made  in  19SB,  ttr 
tempnrxl  rnvrrnmenl  was  as.signed  to  ihe  electoral  houw 
of  Saxiiiij .  iinid  the  ecclesiastical  atiiiii^  to  the  board  of  lh< 
Saxon  pnvy  council.  This  constitution  remained  till  ISIX 
when  tlie  bishopric  of  Naumburg-Zcitz,  with  the  cxcop^tjo: 
of  a  tract  of  20  square  miles,  was  allotted  to  Prussia. 

(Brockhain,  Conversations  Lexicon  i  J*  C  MuUer,  Gm' 
rraphisch-HaH*Haeh-topographisek0t  WSrferbmek  da 
Preumichen  Sfnaffs  ;  Y.  W.  lleidemann,  Tojx>grapht*tk 
siatislifffs  Worlerlmch  drr  Prrufsischi'rt  MonarcAi^.) 

ZELA'i'A      ■  Si  VI  k-./ 

ZELLE,  ZELL,  or  CELLE,  is  a  town  in  the  pnneipalin 
of  Liineburg  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated 
ST*  37'  N.  lat  and  10°  4'  £.  long.,  at  the  confluence 
tin  tUnt  with  the  navigable  Allar,  over  both  whi^ 
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i-vera  (here  are  hridges,  in  «  low  Miidy  comlrf.  It  is 
oleraUj  well  built,  and  u  the  seat  of  the  ewprenM  oouit  of 
^pp«ftl  fer  the  Idngdoni  of  Hanover.    There  are  rix 

•iiurches  in  the  town,  and  the  p  iblic  institutions  are  very 
ivmiernus — -the  principal  are  im  agricultural  society,  r 
nodical  institution,  a  surgical  school  with  nr.  aiijit  itni  ;u 
lieatre,  a  )yiiu[-in  hospital,  a  g^overnmcnt  stud  with  iUU 
talUooa,  a  wortnouae,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a 
Wlt^  faome  of  oometioii,  %  Bible  fioeiety,  and  a  gym- 
uuiuai.  There  are  minulhetares  of  hats,  linen,  woollen, 
obacco,  and  ^old  and  silver  articles.  TTie  town  has  a 
:onaiderable  trade,  uid  with  the  suburlw,  which  are  ex- 
ensive,  contains,  including  the  (garrison,  about  11,000 
nhabitants,  chiefly  Lutherans.  Zelle  was  formerty  the 
;apital  of  a  duchv  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  hOQse  of 
Srunawick,  which  becoming  extinct  in  1705,  the  possession 
levohred  on  the  elector.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town 
biere  is  a  palace  with  a  very  handsome  chapel,  which 
vas  the  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline  Matilda, 
^een  of  Denmark,  sister  of  George  III.,  from  1772110  her 
ieathinl775.  Aunall  monamenteitetedtolieriDeaioij 
s  in  the  FVendi  gwden. 

ostein;  Cannahich  ;  Rrockhaus.') 

ZELOTTI,  BAITISTA,  a  distintruished  Italian  painter, 
md  one  of  the  best  of  the  native  painters  of  Verotm,  where 
le  was  bom  in  1532.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Antomo 
ladilc,  but  he  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  studied  abo  MMAe 
ime  with  litiaiL  Zelotti  was  the  lival  of  Baal  Veronese, 
it  Tenma,  and  1m  aadated  Mm  in  eome  <rfhis  fkeacoes;  he 
urpasaed  him  as  a  practical  flraco-painter,  and  he  is  con - 
idered  by  some  to  have  been  superior  to  Paul,  both  in 
varmth  of  colouring  and  in  correctness  of  dcsiL^ij.  hut  he 
vas  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  of  his  heads,  and  in  the 
{Cneral  grace  and  variety  of  h»  coOfOdMoos.  The  in- 
dention of  Slelotti  was  fertile,  and  hit  oonmoiitiona  fiill  of 
Mmer,  but  hia  reputation  was  always  below  Ui  merits, 
rom  the  circumstance  of  his  being  chiefly  employed  in 
rosco  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  or  at  the  viUaa  of 
loblemen,  whence  his  works  were  less  seen  and  less  known 
han  they  deserved  to  be.  One  of  his  greatest  works  is  at 
vataio,  tormerly  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  Obiizi,  now 
)f  the  duke  of  Modena,  where,  about  1570,  Zelotti  painted 
I  series  of  frescoes  illtistrating  the  senrices  of  the  Obtzzi 
amily.  He  painted  also  some  excellent  works  in  the 
-athedral  of  V  icenza,  which  have  been  mistaken  by  maiiy 
or  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  Zelotti  died  about  1592, 
iAer  a  liih  of  much  labour  Cdv  others,  but  little  profit  to 
ttmaelf. 

^Vasari,  Fttf  dr'  Pifton,  <f  r. ;  Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglie 
lei r  Arte,  S-c;  Dal  I'o^zo,  I  'lte  de'  Pittori,^-c.  Verimeti ; 
5ant'. 'i-  I.anzi.i 

ZELTER,  CAKL-FRIEDRICH,  by  profession  an  archi- 
ect,  or,  as  he  modestly  designated  himself,  a  master- 
Miildct^-thoQKh  aomewhat  late  in  HUB  he  devoted  himself 
mtirely  to  rauaie— was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1796.  Rs  edn« 
■at  ion  was  liberal,  for  he  was  instructed  not  only  in  what 
vas  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term  useful,  but  also  in 
he  elci^ant  arts.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  articled 
o  his  fftther,  a  Saxon,  and  a  builder.  After  a  long  illness 
rom  tvluCh  he  suflinred  in  his  eighteenth  year,  an  ezira- 
trdinarv  passion  for  music  suddenly  sprung  up  in  him ; 
)ut  as  fiis  time  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  his  profes- 
ii>nal  pursuits,  he  could  indulge  only  in  an  evening  in  his 
iLvaurite  ».tudy.  In  ITtW,  havmg  completed  his  proba- 
lonary  architectural  drawing,  he  was  admitted  as  a  master- 
)uilder,  by  which  more  is  meant  in  Germany  than  in 
i^nj^land.  Aiul  now  fin*  the  flrrt  time  he  received  instruc- 
ions  in  counterpoint,  from  Fasch,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
edpes  himself  indebted  for  whatever  merit  his  compmitions 
)(»sr,ess.  He  also  diligently  attended  his  master's  singing 
icademy,  a  government  establishment,  and  became  one 
>f  its  adhre  members,  whereof,  in  1797,  Flasch  having 
leoowe  eiiod  and  infirm,  he  took  tiie  management.  In 
1809  Zeher  vras  appointed,  by  flie  king,  professor  of 
nusic  to  the  University  ar.  !  thr-  Royal  Institute  of  Berlin. 
At  the  commencement  of  llie  .same  year  too,  a  new  society 
K-AS  formed  at  Berlin,  under  the  Title  of  Die  Lu-drrfntrl 
the  Vocal  Club),  and  Zeltcr  wa.<t  named  the  president, 
rhis  was,  in  fact,  a  revival,  in  a  much  impcttvid  form, 
3f  the  guild  of  the  oU  Oermaa  Mmier-Sia^gf^  and  is 
-low  nn  establishment  of  even  national  im)>ortanee. 

Ze'h  r  died  in  1832.  His  compositions  arc  spoken  of 
v  high  terms  ^aj  German  wxiten,  though,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  one,  a  movement  of  which  is  printed  in  vol.  si. 
of  the  /farmonwoii*  they  have  not  yet  reaohed  this  country. 
Judging  however  from  tiiis  specimen,  it  may  b«  inferred 

that  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  was  not  dictated  by  any 
partial  feeling,  or  otherwise  improperly  bestowed.  But 

hile  his  musical  works  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  con- 
hned  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  his  name  is  beoome 
fiuniliar  toattvrho^e  much  interest  in  German  litendoie. 
His  correspondence  with  Gothe,  published  a  few  years 
ago,  exhibits  him  as  a  philosophrcal,  acute  musical  critic ; 
as  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  of  strong  mind,  and  refined 
taste  ;  and  the  friendship  of  the  great  poet  with  whom  he 
was  in  such  constant  communication,  which  is  so  dearly 
evinced  in  Gothe's  letters,  is  in  itself  a  gtuumitee  of  the 
intelleehial  merits  of  him  who  enjoyed  the  intinuagr  and 
confidence  of  on«  of  the  most  oeMDnted  penons  or  the 
present  age. 

{Harmnnioon,  xi.;  Suppl.  to  Mn.^.  f  i^rory,  ilL) 

ZEMBLA,  NOVA.   [Nova  Zemk-  v  ] 

ZSUINDAR,  a  Fenian  word  whidi  .v.^mne:.  hieraliy 
a  landholder.  Ihtwovd  was  introduced  mto  Uindualan 
by  the  Mohammedans,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  office  lo 
wnich  it  is  applied  was  previously  in  existence  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  village  organisation  which  extends  through- 
out the  whole  of  Hindustan.  A  vih  iL^e  in  Hindustan  is 
not  simply  a  collection  of  houses  smaller  than  that  of  a 
town;  it  »  a  tract  of  ooantry  comprising  hundreds  (some- 
times thousands)  of  acres  of  arable  and  waste  land,  the 
inhabitants  of  wmdi  fbrm  a  sort  of  coiporation,  with  seve- 
ral officers.  ( ,A  Ml  of  v  hom  has  his  distinct  duties.  The 
head  man  of  this  village  corporation  is  the  potail,  who  has 
at  his  command  the  village  police.  A  number  of  villages 
form  a  district,  wiiich  is  larger  or  smaller  according.to  uie 
number  and  extent  of  Htm  wi»gei :  the  head  man  of  sadi 
a  district  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  called  a  m> 
mt'ndar,  and  the  dutrict  itself  a  xemindari.  Tht  chief 
businc&s  of  the  zemindar  is  to  collect  the  revenues  of  his 
district  for  the  government,  and,  that  he  may  do  this  effec- 
tually, the  police  of  the  district  is  under  his  control,  and 
he  holds  a  police^urL  As  head  of  the  dts^ct,  a  portion 
of  land  (nan-kar)  is  assigned  to  him  as  sabMstence-allow- 
ance,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  district : 
as  collector  of  revenue,  he  has  a  per-centage  upon  the 
amount  collected.  Like  most  things  among  the  Hindus, 
both  the  subwstence-laiid  and  the  office  became  hereditary. 
From  the  office  however  the  zemindar  was  occasionallv 
removed  by  the  fovennienL  but  he  still  retained  his  land. 
AsthesemindarmainlainedaeivO  force  not  only  Ibrihe 
collection  of  revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  property 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  his  power,  when  the 
district  was  Ilii  l,i  ,  -  iis  necessarily  great ;  and  in  disturbed 
times  he  occasionally  maintained  troops  and  exereUed 
authority  little  leas  than  regal.  Thus,  tnouc^  he  waaaot 
officially  invested  either  wim  militaiy  or  jodicaal  powern. 
he  frequently  exerelMd  boOu  The  «istom  of  aab4«niing 
the  zemindaries  had  become  corflraon  under  the  Moham- 
medan government  previous  to  Hritish  interference  with  it. 
The  zemindars  transferred  to  their  fiUDn  rs  their  almost  un- 
restricted powers  of  collection,  and  much  oppression  vrim 
exercised,  &e  farmers  firequently  either  disregarding  the 
engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  cul 
tivators  of  the  soil  [Ryots],  or  inereaang  the  rent  which 
by  established  u.sage  they  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  account  of  the  zemindars  apjilies  to  such  of  the 
states  of  Hindustan  as  are  still  independent  of  the  Hi  itisli 
government;  but  in  the  zemindaries  which  had  t alien  into 
the  possession  of  the  Eiet  India  Company,  a  change  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  was  made  under  Warrien  Hast- 
ings, in  1772,  when  the  zemindaries  were  let  to  the  highest 
bidiJ.  r  fur  A  terni  ul  yt  nis,  the  icmindar  in  possession 
however  being  preferred  when  he  offered  terras  which 
were  deemed  rcajionable.  In  most  instances  more  was 
offered  than  could  be  eoUeotcd.  ud  the  system  proved  to 
he  rainons  to  Vbt  lemindan  and  disadvaatageow  to  the 

Cnmpany. 

At  length  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  with  the 
zemindars,  during  the  government  of  Lonl  ( lornwallis,  in 
1791,  but  was  not  completely  earned  out  till  171^3.  forming, 
as  itdUkl,  a  part  of  thegreat  financial  and  judicial  reforms 
introdnoedbyhim.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  govern* 
ment  was  aettted  at  a  fixed  rate,  in  the  first  instance  fixr  a 

term  of  ten  year'!,  but  this  -sa";  to  hp  rendt^red  permanent 
if  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  m  Engkiid.    liie  zemin 
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dan  were  recojjiused  as  proprietors  of  the  soi],  and  flmi 
have  become  in  fact,  under  the  British  goTemment,  what 
they  had  not  been  before,  nor  are  yet,  under  the  native 
goveraawnis,  landed  proprietor*  of  the  xemindaiL  The 
xenundar  may  dispose  of  the  lands  M  b«  tbinltt  lit,  and 
the  government  dee-  ii  1  interfere,  'nrs;  as  the  tax  U 
paid.  The  preat  ^LmiiiLlars  generally  unJerlet  their  ter- 
ritories, and  hve  in  the  cities  in  splendid  mansions ;  while 
the  smaller  zemindar^  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  the  f^rcaX 
zemitidaries,  live  in  the  country-towns,  generally  in 
dingy  brick  buildings,  which  look  like  deserted  English 
manor-houses.  When  they  go  ebRMd  however,  on  occir 
sions  of  state,  they  exhibit,  in  their  trains  of  servants  and 
splendid  trappings,  the  signs  of  great  wealth.  l*he  land 
ii  divided  by  them  into  a  number  of  small  holdlogli  And 
the  cultivators  are  often  rack-rented  vcrv  high. 

{Mill's  History  of  Britith  India,  by  Wilson ;  Malcolm  s 
Central  India;  Jones,  On  Rent;  Heber's  Journal  qf  a 
Journey  in  the  Upper  Provincet  qf  India  in  1824<6.) 

ZE>fLIN.  [Semlin.] 

ZEMNI,  a  name  fur  the  Biind  Rat-mole  (Mus  ti/phlus. 
Pall.).  [Mi'KiD*.  p.  516.] 

Z£NA1DA,  the  name  given  by  the  Prince  of  Canino 
end  Musisrnano  to  a  genus  of  CoLUVBIOJI,  placed  by  Mr. 

G  Tl.  r7ra.  in  the  subfamily  Gourinee. 

li-v^iupa.,  Zemtida  amabilit,  Bonap.,  Am,  Om.,  pi.  17, 
f.  -2. 

ZEND  (or,  as  transcribed  in  Sanscrit,  jo«<io)  seems  to 
be  the  antient  Parsee  word  for  *  book,'  and  to  have  been 
qtedally  applied  to  the  volume  of  Zoroeiter's  «acred 
writing  in  Qic  esme  my  «i  we  me  the  word  Bible. 
;6umouf,  Comm^  p.  16.)  it  wan  first  applied  by  Anquetil 
to  the  languag'e  in  which  the  Scriptures  ol  the  Parsees  are 
written,  and  in  this  sense  it  hw  De«t  generally  adopted 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Zend  laneuage  belong!  to  the  Median  branch  of  the 
Indo-Gennanio  lanuly  of  laaig[uans.  The  radacala  of  which 
it  is  eompoaed  are  dasnfied  m  the  following  manner  by 

BumOUf.     (Co'i! p.  28.) 

1.  Zend  radicats  which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the 
language  of  the  Vedas,  or  the  most  antienl  dialect  of 
Sanacrit,  which  are  very  scarce  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  of  more  fteqaent  occurrence  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. 

2.  Zend  radicals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  classical 
Sanscrit,  but  which  are  supposed  to  have  once  belonged  to 
that  language  from  their  being  preserved  in  the  DhStu- 
ntt'as,  or  grammatical  lists  of  verbal  roots :  this  numerous 
ebas  ia  eearoe  in  the  antient  languages  of  Europe. 

8.  Zend  ladieala  which  belong  to  all  the  periods  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  and  are  common  to  (he  Greek,  Latin, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  languages  ;  this  class  is  by 
tar  more  numerous  than  Ihi  (1)  -  is,  and  seems  to  form  the 
general  stock  of  all  the  above-named  languages. 

4>  Zend  radicals  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known 
radieal  in  the  Indo-Gennanio  language^  but  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  modem  Piernan. 

The  first  nf  these  clas.nes  of  Zend  radicals  establishes  at 
once  the  higii  antiquity  of  the  language  in  which  Zoroaster 
wrote  his  books.  There  are  however,  even  now,  men  of 
great  authority  m  Onental  literature  who  ttiink  tliat  the 
whole  of  the  language  Li  an  invention  of  Parsee  priests, 
and  that  it  never  had  an  hiitoiical  existence.  Sir  William 
Jonei  was  inclined  to  adopt  tliui  opinion,  more  from  the 
little  trust  he  placed  in  Anquetil  du  Perron  than  from  a 
due  and  mature  consideration  of  the  question.  At\er  the 
elaborate  inveitigation  of  Ihr  i  l  language  by  Bopp 
(Vifrgieichende  Grammatik),  E.  Burnouf  i^Commentatre 
tur  U  Kapna),Rask(LV6^r  daa  Alter  und  die  Eehtheit  der 
Zendtprache),  and  Bohien  Chrigiae  Lingtue  Zendiea), 
it  ii  scarcely  posnble  to  doubt  its  authenticity  and  an- 
tiouity. 

The  chamcters  which  are  employed  in  writing  Zend 
seem  to  be  only  another  kindof  Penlevi  letters.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Erskine  and  Rask,  aothoiitiea  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  the  statements  of  AnquetU  and  Kopp, 
whoaiKcn  to  the  Zend  alphabet  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
geaaowable  limits.  The  characters  are  undoubtedly  of 
Semitic  ongin,  and  cannot  Iw  anterior  to  the  Sassanidif. 
They  aie  wntten  from  right  to  left.  The  Academy  of 
Berlin  have  a  fount  of  Zend  types,  formed  on  the  charac- 
ters in  the  Veodidad  Sade,  poblwbod  in  Mthogmph  by 
S.Bafiiout 


ZEND-AVESTA,  nr  Ihc  'livi-i-  wnni;      the  tmme  (n 
the  »acred  books  of  the  Parsees,  which  are  visually  attr. 
buted  to  Zoroaster.   [Zoboaster.]   They  were  auppoMd 
to  contain  the  mginal  preeepta  and  kwa  firsmed 
Zoroaater,  and  eonueted  oftwenty  leetiona,  entitled  naif  km 
(or  '  nosk,'  according  to  Anquetil),  of  v  birh  v,  r  po=«ess  only 
the  twentieth,  which  has  been  partly  translated  by  A:i 
onetil  duPern  ri,  .n.nd  which  is  by  the  Parsees  called  th« 
Vendidad.   However,  even  this  work  cannot  safely  be  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster ;  it  nuy  contain  some  fragmentaof  .hit 
doetiiae8»bttt  it  cannot  poMitdy  belong  to  ajperiod  nntciisr 
to  the  SaaMwidw.  It  is  distinctly  stated  (luleolm,  voL  t, 

f).  800)  that  the  sacrr ;!  v  ritings  of  Zoroaster  were  entircJr 
est  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  tlie  cooquesi 
ol"  I'l  r-ia  by  Alexander  and  the  elevation  to  the  throne  tt 
Artaxerxcs,  or  Ardeshir,  the  first  king  oi  the  8a»aniss 
dynasty ;  for  when  this  prince  restored  the  empire,  be 
could  only  collect  fragments  of  them  from  the  reottatioa 
of  prieiti :  and  it  is  very  probably  to  tlus  collection  that 
we  owe  the  oriL,in  of  the  Zend-Avesta  in  its  present  for;;.. 
It  is  very  diffuse,  lull  of  repetitions,  and  trivial  addre$«ei 
to  Hormuid,  the  Iied%  Amabaq«ad%andoUier  qpirita.  pxA. 
or  evil. 

The  original  is  written  in  the  language  called  Zend. 
ButDu  Perron's  translation  was  made  from  the  Pehlem 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Mobeds,ot  masters  who  instructe: 
him,  and  is  far  from  being  correct ;  the  tuiinerous  fault*  Si'l 
inaccuracies  he  was  led  into  are  very  clearly  shown 
Eugene  Burnouf'a  'CSbmmentaife  sur  ie  Ya^nau'  Pans, 
1833.  The  Ya^na,  a  portion  of  the  Vendidad,  was  p«b- 
Itdied  In  the  original  Zend  by  the  mme  learned  aebolar. 

ZENI.  Nicotic  Zbno  and  AxtonioZexo  were  two  bre- 
thers,  the  published  accounts  of  whose  voyages  have  occa- 
sioned much  controversy.  They  were  Venetians.  The  worl 
employed  to  designate  the  family  is  Zen.  or  Zena ;  to  de- 
signate a  angle  individual  of  thiU  fiunUlv  Zeno  ;  to  de^z- 
nale  two  or  more  individnals,  ZenL  The  Zeoa  ia  one  d 
the  oldest  of  the  patrteian  Ikmiliea  of  the  mainland  tcnv 
tories  of  Venice.  Its  fir^it  disting^hed  member,  Mans 
Zeno,  lived  about  the  year  1200.  The  posterity  of  Ae- 
tonio  Zeno  sur\'ived  the  republic,  and  opened,  in  181;^  the 
family  archives  to  the  researches  of  Cardinal  Zurla.  Be 
for  the  most  part,  when  'the  Zeni'  are  spoken  of,  tlie  bnv 
thers  Nioold  and  Antonio  an  meant.  Ihcir  adventum. 
and  the  controversies  to  whidi  they  have  given  vise.  sUtv^l 
therefore  be  first  disposed  of  in  the  present  ai-ticle,  althour^ 
ol>iers  of  the  name, having  attained  to  some  notoriety,  mu<: 
be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Nicolo  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  sons  of  Pietro  Zcoa 
sumamed  Dragone,  and  brothers  of  Carlo  Zeno,  conunander 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  against  the  Genoese  in  the  war  d 
Chiogrgia.  Their  mother's  name  was  Agnes  Dandolc^ 
The  dates  of  the  births  of  both  brothers  are  known  on  v 
from  conjecture.  Their  narents  married  in  1.126.  and  hai 
in  all  ten  children.  Carlo  was  bom  about  1334,  of  whoa 
it  if  known  that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so  yoong  s» 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  ranember  her.  Thia  ikoeoaaii.7 
places  the  births  of  NicoUk  and  Antooio  betwenn  tho  ymn 
13-2f>  and  1340. 

The  name  of  Nicoli  appeare  freijucntly  in  the  annak  d. 
Venice  from  1365  to  1388.    In  1365  he  took  a  promion 

Eart  in  the  election  of  the  doge  Marco  Comaro  ;  in  I3C 
e  was  one  of  the  deputies  eent  to  Maneille  by  the  senisp : 
of  Venice  to  convey  tne  pope  to  Rome;  be  aerved  dnan 
the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  wliich  he  commanded  a  sraUey.  r 
1379;  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  considered  one 
the  richest  patricians  in  lliSl ;  in  1.3S2  he  was  one  of  t.V ' 
electors  who  nominated  the  doge  Miohelo  MoroMni,  sri. 
in  the  coune  of  the  same  vear  he  was  sent  aa  Mnbossadcr 
to  Fenrara;  towards  the  cjoae  of  1388  he  was  sent,  akr; 
with  two  other  nobles,  to  receive  the  cesrion  of  Trvx-^^ 
from  (he  lord  of  Padua.    After  this  his  name  di>Ai  piir^ 
from  public  history :  his  subsequent  career  is  only  koo*- 
through  a  MBall  work  puUiahed  byooeofhiadeeooadaitt 
in  1508. 

According  to  this  work,  Nicole  Zeno,  hnvins:  emliarictij 
on  board  a  vessel  of  his  own  to  visit  England  and  Flandc.-^ 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  storm,  and  shipwrerVv- ! 
on  the  '  isl.nnd  '  of  Frisland.  litre  he  an<l  lii.-*  companiii-* 
were  rescued  from  wreckers  by  a  prince  of  the  name  . 
Zichmni,  into  whose  &er\'ice  Zeno  entered  in  the  capacf) 
of  pilot*  and  remained  with  him  one  or  two  veaca.  At  lb 
eWae  «f  Qmt  penrni,  having  been  advanced  by  ig»<*i»fri « 
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irealth  and  honoun  for  nervices  in  war,  he  invited  his 
brother  Antonio  to  join  him,  which  he  did.  NieolA  aor- 
rived  hb  brottiei^  uriTal  four  years,  and  died  in  Frislaad. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  year 
in  which  he  quitted  Venice,  or  how  many  years  elapsed 
from  his  departure  to  his  being  joined  by  Antonio.  The 
l^ear  138U,  tiie  date  assigned  to  his  shipwreck  by  his  de- 
fendant, is  evidently  an  error,  for  in  November,  1388,  he 
wu  itiU  In  lUly.  Moat  probebly  h«  atilMl  in  1980 ;  two 
yean  it  tiio  Imt  muat  nave  elapsed  before  Ui  brother 
oincd  him  ;  and  he  survived  that  event  four  years.  This 
bnntfs  us  down  to  1396  as  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is 
jurtiua  that  hu  was  dead  in  13^,  for  the  family  register, 
making  mention  of  his  aon  Tomuo  in  that  year,  deeeiibes 
him  as  the  son  of  the  '  qnondem  NieoHk* 

Of  Antonio  Zeno's  history  previoua  to  hia  setting  out  to 
i>>m  hit  brother  in  Frialand,  nothing  appears  to  be  known, 
except  that  he  was  married  in  1384.  According  to  the 
i:onjectures  above  stated,  he  muat  have  arrived  in  Frisland 
ibout  the  year  1391.  He  remained  there  fourteen  years 
in  the  aemce  of  Zichmni,  having  succeeded  at  his  bro- 
ther's death  to  his  property  and  employments.  At  the  end 
3f  that  time  (say  141)5  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  it  is 
probable  he  died  in  the  same  year  ;  for  the  passage  in  the 
tamily  annals  which  notices  the  marriage  of  his  son  Dra- 
;one  in  1K)6,  speaks  of  him  as  '  quondam  Ser  Antonio.' 

The  controversy  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  article 
relates  to  the  conntrice  visited  bg  the  Zeni«  and  whether 
their  voyages  extended  to  Anuriea.  In  attempting  to 
form  an  opinion  on  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  Keep 
n  view  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  information  we  have 
•cspccting  tho^e  vo)ages ;  and  with  this  view  we  shall  set 
iaiae  all  that  has  been  said  by  commentatorik  until  we 
anve  asoerluned  what  the  test  teillf  eifib  AD  fliat  we 
ioiow  is  eompreaaed  in  twenty-eeren  pifBi  of  n  Ynqr  smaU 
md  not  very  closely  printM  quarto  Tohunet  printed  at 
Tenice,  by  Francesco  Marcolini,  in  1558.  The  narrative 
)urports  to  have  been  compiled  about  that  time  by  a 
f  ounger  Nicoldi  Zeno,  w  ho  died  in  1565,  from  the  papers  of 
Antonio  Zeoo.  The  material  in  the  possession  of  Nicol5 
the  yoonger,  at  the  time  lie  wrote  his  book,  appear  to  have 
seen  only  two  letters  from  Antonio  Zeno  to  tua  brother 
2!arlo,  both  written  after  the  death  of  Nicol6.  In  one  of 
:hese  Antonio  mentions  that  he  had  composed  a  work  de- 
M:nptive  of  the  countries  he  had  visited  or  heard  of,  and 
iieir  customs,  a  Life  of  his  brother  Nicole,  and  a  Life  of 
y.i<ttfmni.  But  tliisk>ook  and  a  number  of  letters  from  An- 
tonio had  been  destroyed  by  Nieolo  the  youncer  when  a 
3oy  : — '  These  letters  (the  letters  quoted  in  the  book)  were 
.vntten  by  Messer  Antonio  to  Messer  L'ario,  his  brother; 
ind  it  grieves  me  tliat  the  book  and  many  other  writings 
}n  the  same  subject  have  perished  wretchedly,  I  scarce 
imow  how ;  for  having  come  into  my  hands  when  I  was 
|uite  a  boy,  I  ton  and  dispersed  tb«B  at  bom  erill  do 
*  come  fnmo  i  flmeiQlli,  le  squidai  e  manmd  tntte  i 
iiale*%  as  I  cannot  now  remember  without  much  sorrow.' 
>iir  knowledge  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni  therefore  rests 
ipon  a  book  compiled  about  150  years  after  the  death  of 
M«  longest  liver  of  the  two,  from  two  of  Antonio's  letters, 
ind  ancli  vague  recollection  as  the  writer  retained  of  the 
iontenta  of  some  MSS.  which  had  come  into  hia  hands  and 
)een  destroyed  by  him  when  a  boy.  He  states,  it  is  true, 
hat  the  map  which  accompanies  his  book  was  copied  from 
in  old  and  faded  map  marica  e  vecchia ')  in  the  family 
irchivea;  but  he  does  not  assert  that  it  was  made  by  either 
tf  the  brothers,  or  even  that  it  was  made  about  their 
ime.  IVom  this  review  it  must  be  apparent  how  little  we 
enow  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  and  oiow  mnoh  that  little 
las  in  all  probability  been  disfigured. 

Down  to  the  death  of  Nicol6  the  elder,  his  descendant 
ells  the  story  in  his  own  person  :  this  part  of  the  book  re- 
ates  the  Vikingar  expeditions,  in  which  Nicol5  served 
mder  Zichmoi.  The  rest  of  the  boolc  ooosibIs  in  great 
Mit  of  a  letter  from  Antonio  to  Caito.  in  whieh  he  re- 
learses  the  story  of  a  fisherman  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
)n  some  far  western  land,  and  detained  lliere  many  vears, 
md  adds  an  account  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Zicfimni, 
o  visit  that  country,  in  which  he  had  acoompanit;d  him. 
The  last  two  pages  are  occupied  with  a  fragment  of 
mother  letter  from  Aiitonio  to  Carlo,  in  whioh  he  nien> 
ions  the  l)ook  or  hooka  1m  baa  composed,  and  adds  that 
le  will  write  no  more,  as  he  hiOpia  HWAtO 
ihth  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

P.  o.  No.  im 


The  part  of  the  narrative  which  relates  to  Nicol6  con* 
tains  the  hiitoiyof  three eampaigna.  In  the  first,  Frisland 
is  subdued  bySehmid,  who  eommands  tiie  land  forces, 

while  Nico]6  Zi  no  co-operates  with  the  fleet.  Zichmni 
was  lord  of  the  island  of  Porland,  half  a  day's  sail  from 
Frisland,  which  he  had  wrested  the  previous  year  from  the 
King  of  Norway ;  and  of  the  duchy  ('  duchea')  of  Sorano 
on  the  mainland  (*  fra  terra ')  on  tne  side  next  Scotland. 
Frialand  was  an  island  rather  larger  than  Ireland.  From 
the  part  of  the  coast  where  Nicold  was  wrecked,  he  con- 
ducted the  fleet  of  Zichmni  to  the  west,  and,  after  conquer 
ing  several  small  islands,  turned  into  a  gulf  called  *8udero,' 
and  captured  in  a  port  called  '  Sanestol '  some  ships  loaded 
with  salt-fish.  Here  he  waa  joined  by  Zichmni,  who  had 
marebed  orer-land.  Zeno  again  set  Mil  to  the  west,  and 
reached  the  opnosite  headland  of  the  gulf:  the  sea,  it  is  re- 
marked, was  fUn  of  shallows.  He  next  returns  to  a  part  of 
Frisland  named  Bondendon,  where  he  learns  that  Zichmni 
has  conquered  the  whole  island.  He  aaila  thence  to  Fria- 
land, '  the  capital  of  the  idandi  situated  in  a  gulf  on 
the  south-east,  of  whioh  then  an  many  in  the  island,  in 
which  Ml  are  taken  in  sudt  abmidanee  that  many  shipa 
are  laden  with  them,  and  Flanders,  Bretagne,  England, 
Scotland,  Norway,  and  Denmark  send  there  for  supplies, 
and  are  much  enriched.*  In  all  this  part  of  the  narrative 
the  only  hint  given  of  the  position  of  the  countries  is  that 
Sorano  'on  the  main 'is  on  the  side  opposite  Scotland. 
Were  it  not  for  the  epithet  *island,'  nralied  to  Aisland, 
there  is  nothing  ineompatible  with  the  notion  of  the 
country  so  named  being  the  Friesland  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  even  some  points  that  coincide  with  it.  Sailing 
westward  Troni  the  part  of  Frisland  which  he  was  thrown 
upon,  Zeno  turns  into  the  gulf  of  Zudero  (the  Zuyder 
Zee  f) ;  and  the  capital  of  Frisland  is  situated  within  a 
gulf  to  the  south-east  (the  DoUart  ?).  The  Zuyder  Zee  is 
lull  of  shallows  (*  pieno  di  seeeagne ').  The  bays  of  Fries* 
land  were  at  that  time  frequented  by  vessels  from  all  the 
countries  enumerated,  seeking  for  cargoes  of  fish.  There 
are  small  islands  ('isolette')  in  abnndaaee  betareen  tiM 
Texel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Zielumd 
against  Estland,  which  is  between  Frisland  and  Norway 

sopra  la  costa  tra  Frislanda  e  Norwegia ').  The  expedi- 
tion does  not  reach  Estland,  but  is  driven  by  a  storm  upon 
Grislajid,  a  large  but  uninhabited  island.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  relative  position  of  Grisland  to  any  of  the 
other  eountiies  mentioned,  nor  of  its  diatanee  from  them. 
From  CMaland  an  expedHkm  is  made  agaiiMt  the  islands 
and  Island  ('  le  islaode '  and  •  Islanda  che  medesimamente 
con  I'altre  era  sotto  il  Re  di  Norwegia  )  to  the  north. 
The  expedition  fails,  but  seven  other  islands  in  the  same 
narrow  aeas  (*  negU  atessi  canali  I'altre  isole,  dette  islande, 
che  sonoaelteOaM  conquered,  a  fortress  erected  in  one 
of  them;  naaaettBireejwidNieoU^  Zmo  left  to  winter  there. 
SQchnmi  returns  to  rVisiand.  Onr  indieations  are  here 
still  fainter.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Frisland  of  the  Zeni  may  have  bt-en  the  country  then 
and  still  so  called,  Estland  the  land  to  the  east),  Iwtween 
Frisland  and  Norway,  may  have  been  the  Danish  peninaula. 
'  Islanda '  and  'islande '  appear  to  be  merely  the  etngldar 
and  plural  of  the  Teutonic  word  island :  the  one  cannot, 
and  the  other  does  not  neoeaaarily  apply,  to  ledand.  Bres 
approximates  to  Pffcuey,  the  name  or  one  of  the  Shetland 

islands. 

The  third  campaign  of  Nicol5  Zeno  was  a  voyage  of 
discovery  be  undertook  from  Bres.  He  set  out  in  the 
month  of  Juhr,  and  imled  to  the  north  (or  north-west)  til* 
he  reached  Engroneland.  The  distance  is  not  given,  but 
the  whole  description  of  Engroneland  applies  to  Iceland, 
and  is  applicable  to  no  other  country.  There  are,  the 
volcano;  the  hot  springs;  the  tmef  summer;  t)ie  early 
introdnefion  of  Chnstianitv  and  the  Latin  language  ;  the 
commesee  with  Norway—' Vengono  molti  navigli  dal  capo 
di  sopra  Norvegia  e  dal  Treadon '  (Drontheim  ?).  Ine 
greater  part  of  the  priests  we  are  told  are  'delle  Islande ' — 
from  the  islands  ;  another  corroboration  of  the  opinion  tha* 
Islanda,  as  used  in  this  narrative,  is  not  the  proper  name  of 
any  one  country.  These  indications  are  extremely  vague : 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  AialandiaEriceland;  Engroneland,  Iceland ;  and  the 
intermediate  l^cs,  the  Breasay  of  the 'Shetland  group. 

There  remain — Antonio  Zeno's  rcpoil  <  f  the  story  ol 
the  shipwrecked  fisherman,  and  his  account  ui  Zichmni's 
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expedition  iniMidi  oTtlM  laadi  dMoibcd  07  tin  Ailier- 

auin. 

The  (Uherman't  ctory  need  not  be  nunntely  enndned 
nere.  Antonio's  version  of  it  i»  »ufficiriit'y  near  the  truth 
ti>  show  that  it  is  really  ao  imperfect  account  of  one  of  the 
tuny  accidental  or  premeditated  visits  paid  by  the  North- 
mm  of  Surope,  in  these  early  a^es,  to  the  norttiem  regions 
of  America,  Dut  it  is  too  succinct  and  disfigured  to  add 
3n^-♦htn^•  to  our  knowledge  of  these  expeditions:  its  only 
imporiauce  is  leiived  from  its  having  been  the  motive  to 
Zichmni's  V(  vtil:<-  <  l  discovery  to  the  west. 

This  expedition,  aAer  labouring  for  many  day*  among 
the  islands  and  dMOoiM  which  were  the  scene  of  Nicolo 
Zeno's  first  campaign,  pnHhed  out  into  *  the  deep  sea '  in 
the  beginning  of  July.  Setreely  mm  the  voyage  fairl/ 


the  chief  of  a  band  of  rovers  who  had  wreste^.  m 
island  near  Friesland  from  the  .king  of  Norway,  and 
made  piratical  excursions  in  every  direction.  Zeno*i ' 
lative  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  hi-  liand  were  but 
indifferent  seamen,  and  previously  uiiiicquainted  with  the 
countries  they  visited. 

This  view  of  the  scene  of  the  Zeni's  wanderings  is  not  pot 
forth  as  ont^ :  the  materials  do  not  admit  of  c«rtainty. 
If  it  is  not  tenable,  where  is  Frialand  to  be  found  ?  Some 
later  writers  have  felt  so  strongly  the  Impossibility  ot 
answering  this  question,  that  they  have  been  obliceu  to 
assume  that  Frisland  has  since  been  submerged  in  th« 
sea.  Their  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  pre- 
detoninatioa  of  enrUnr  fniten  to  oonvey  the  Zent  as  £ur 
west  aa  -Grecnhmd.    Wtlekonacr,  seeing  the  impoasi- 


begun,  when  a  tempest  broke  loose  and  tossed  the  vesscfs  bility  of  this,  has  fixed  the  most  westerly  terminus  ol  th 
about  for  eight  days,  swamping  some  of  (hem,  and  leaving  .  *'         "       .  ,     ,  .  >  . 

the  surviving  crews  entirely  ignorant  of  their  whereabout. 
On  the  return  of  good  weather  Zictimni  steered  to  the  west, 
and  reached  an  island  which  Zeno  calls  Icari,  adding,  that 
the  inhabitants  said  tiie  name  was  derived  ftoQ  their 
fi/9t  king,  a  son  of  Dedalus,  king  of  Seotlnnd.  E^enr  at- 
tempt to  make  good  a  landing  on  the  territory  of  this 
Scotch  colony  having  praved  unavuling,  Zichmni  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  the  west  for  six  days,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  he  was  assailed  by  another  tempest,  and 
finced  to  scud  before  the  wind  till  he  was  driven  to  %  land 
unknown  to  all  on  board.  Here,  as  in  the  western  rapfSfi 
of  Nicolft  Zeno,  the  presence  of  a  volcano  appeus  to  in< 
dieate  Iceland,  but  the  adventurer  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  described  as  being  of  small  stature 
and  inhabiting  caves.  Here,  Zichmni  resolved  to  winter, 
and  Antonio  was  sent  to  Frisland  with  some  mutineers 
who  f^iMd  to  NttMin.  A  voyage  of  twenty  days  in  an 
easterly  and  eight  in  a  southerly  course  brought  him  to 
Frisland.  The  only  indication  in  this  voyage  that  aids  us 
in  conjecturing  the  places  named  is  the  volcano,  which 
points  to  Iceland.  If  we  assume  Iceland  to  have  been  its 
weatero  terminaHon,  there  b  nothing  in  the  narrative  in- 
eonnalflila  with  the  aMiaption  that  Friedaod  was  the 
pabl  of  departure,  and  the  beatinfsa,  and  Hw  tfane  ocenfned, 
as  far  as  thrv  nrc  given,  rather  favour  this  view. 

Confining  uurbtlves  to  the  narrative  of  Nicolf)  Zeno  the 
younger,  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  written  by 
conlroveraialutfi  on  the  subject,  we  have  found  notliing  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  that  the  Frisland  of  the  elder 
Nieid6  may  have  been  the  nicsland  gmcially  known  by 
Ibal  name,  except  that  it  is  caBed  aa  island.  And  -oon- 
ttdering  that  the  Zeni  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only 
with  a  limited  jportion  of  its  shores,  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  their  having  taken  it  for  an  island.  We  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  map  published  along  with  the 
narrative  of  the  younger  Nicol6,  for  two  reasons:— In  the 
flat  j^c,  it  is^  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  fteling 
oonTineed  that  its  projection  could  not  fasre  been  tnade  so 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Zeni.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in 
part.s  inconsistent  with  the  narrative:  in  his  first  campaign 
Nicol6  Zeno  is  expressly  said  to  have  sailed  first  from  east 
to  west,  and  then  from  west  to  east;  according  to  the  map 
he  must  have  sailed  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to 
north.  Theie  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  the  map  is  the  com- 
pilation of  some  later  cosmographer. 

If  we  may  assume  Frisland  to  have  been  the  countrj' 
l>etween  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Ems,  the  EsUand  between 
it  and  Norway  would  naturally  appear  to  indicate  the  more 
easterly  Danish  peninsula ;  •  le  iuande,'  the  dilEarent  island 
groups  north  of  Scotland,  of  which  Bicssajr  alone  seems 
recognisable ;  and  the  Engroneland  of  Nicolo,  and  the 
nameless  island  of  Antonio  Zeno.  each  with  its  volcano. 
Iceland.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  may  be  recalled — 
first,  the  time  and  bearings  of  Antonio  Zeno's  voyage 
from  the  island  to  Frisland ;  i^econd,  the  Scotch  colony  in 
the  flat  island  readied  by  Ziohmnii  third,  the  icsort  of 
ve«els  to  Frisland  from  France,  Bnf^iand.  and  the  Nether^ 
lands  for  fish  ;  fourth,  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Engroneland  and  Norway— specially  it  would  appear  with 
Drontheim.  The  state  of  Friesland  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteeuUi  century  affords  an  additional  corroboration : 
it  waa  a  rude  country,  internn  d:;it  t  riwcen  the  Hans 
towns  and  tlie  tiadine  towns  of  the  Netherlaods,  where  the 
*  shmnd-i«eht  *  (pnvuegv  of  wredceis)  was  in  ftiH  florae, 
and  vrhrrc  pirates  found  shelter  and  purchasers  of  tlieir 
plunder.    Zeno's  a<.co'int  of  Zilimoi  cimveys  the  idea  of 


uyages  on  the  south-east  of  Iceland,  to  which  he  may 
have  been  led  by  t  i.c  striking  coincidence  of  the  coast  of 
Engroneland  on  the  map  of  Nicoli»  Zeno  the  younger,  and 
the  south-east  coast  of  Iceland.  Walckenaer  however 
seeks  for  tiie  Risland  of  the  Zeni  in  the  noitliern  parij 
of  Iceland.  Ihe  data  are  too  aeanty  to  wanaat  anv  ap- 
proach to  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  whofe  we 
mcline  to  aonere  to  the  concluMons  we  have  arrived  at: 
first,  beers. I  f-  \v»:  see  no  impossibility  in  the  Friisland  ^ ; 
the  Zeni  being  the  country  generally  so  called ;  second, 
because  the  relative  positions  and  dimttees  Of  thedifiTerent 
places  and  the  state  of  society  ttpp^v  to  eomspood  witia 
that  assumption. 

The  other  nit  rnVu  r',  i  f  tlie  Zena  family  who  appear  t» 
require  notice  we  wiii  take  in  chronological  order. 

Carlo  Zkno,  grand-admiral  of  Venice,  brother  of  Nicolo 
and  Antonio,  was  bom  about  1334.  Wliile  yet  quite  a 
child,  the  pope  presented  him  to  a  prebendal  benefice  st 
Patras.  At  the  univenity  of  Padua,  some  debts  he  con- 
tracted at  play  obliged  him  to  abscond,  and  for  fi.ve  yesn 
heserved  as  a  soldier  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Retumini: 
home,  he  found  the  republic  engaged  in  a  war  with  tiic 
Turks,  and  repaired  to  Patras  for  uie  double  purpose  of 
takine  possession  of  his  benefice  and  serving  his  ooantfjis 
a  mintary  capacity.  In  Oreeoe  he  ^t  involved  in  •  duel, 
and  this  forced  him  nt  Inst  to  resign  all  \iews  to  an  ec- 
clesia-stical  career.  lie  married  a  rich  Greek  widow, 
who  however  did  not  long  survive  tti -n-  marnage.  On 
his  return  to  Venice,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a  lady  «l 
the  (Sinatiniani  family.  Unable  to  remain  at  ml,  be  R* 
paired  to  Constantinople  in  proaeeotiMi  of  commercinl  im- 
eolatiens,  which  kejn  him  seven  ytan  engaged,  fib 
transactions  hmncrbt  him  into  connection  with  the  eic- 
peror  John  i^al^ologus,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  to  i 
conclusion  the  negotiation  bv  which  that  prince  cede<i 
Tenedos  to  the  Venetians.  'This  occurred  in  1376,  aod  m 
the  first  event  in  the  life  of  Zeno  of  which  we  have  beca 
able  to  aseertaio  the  data  so  aeaily.  This  acqaisition  <m 
the  part  of  the  repobKe  wss  the  commencement  of  the  vu 
of  Uhioggia,  in  which  the  Genoese,  the  Hungarians,  ir.i 
the  Lord  of  Padua  were  leagued  against  Venice.  T^k 
defence  of  Treviso  against  the  Himgarians  wa:i  intrus'co;  ■ 
Carlo  Zeno.  He  maintained  that  frontier  post  till  1379,  wh^:^ 
the  Venetian  government,  after  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  d 
Pola,'  recalled  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  fleet.  With 
eight  galleys  he  sailed  from  Venice,  and  broke  through  th<^ 
Genoese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel.  He  took  a  numb.- 
of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Sicilian  watere,  and  negotiat<sl 
a  peace  with  Joan  of  Naples.  He  then  sailed  northwank 
and  made  the  victorious  Genoese  tremble  for  the  aacwitya 
their  own  ooasto.  After  scourging  the  north-eastcni  sbigm 
of  Italy  he  i^et  sail  for  the  Archipelago,  where  he  receiv«i 
reinforcements.  With  his  fleet  augmented  to  fourtit- 
galleys  he  steered  to  Bcirout  to  offer  convoy  to  the  stccft 
of  Venetian  merchandise  wliich  had  accumulated  dmm 
the  war.  He  appeared  with  his  rich  fleet  at  the  movth  of 
tfaa  lagoons  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1380.  Ventee  was  ^ 
^t  moment  reduced  to  the  last  extrenuty.  The  6«Boeit 
had  taken  Chioggia  and  penetrated  info  the  lagoons  vsith  1 
fleet  of  double  the  number  of  vessels  that  Uie  granJ^ 
admiral  PLsani  had  to  opj>osi'  to  tluni.  Hie  arrival 
Zeno  completely  clianged  the  face  of  affairs.  He  brDk< 
the  Genoese  blockade,  provisioned  Venice,  and,  tna»' 
feiring  his  services  from  the  sea  to  the  land  forec^  t«~tciii 
ChMgfia. 

On  the  death  of  Pisani  riSth  August,  1380).  Zeno  w»s 
appointed  grand-admiral,  and  in  tlmt  capacity  tM 
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4f  imI  against  Spim  la  in  the  Archipelago,  till  the  peace  of 
LaSl.  The  next  &ve  jreara  were  spent  by  Zeno  in  Lom- 
BMiIt  in  the  service  of  the  Viaoot^.  Alter  this  lie  \Nas 
employed  on  embuaies  to  France  wad  England,  and  ad- 
vanced in  succession  to  the  dignified  magistracies  of 
/\vi;iiador  delle  Commune  an  !  Pr  iL  irator  of  St.  Mark, 
[n  1403,  while  still  holding  the  latter  appointment,  he  was, 
H>ntrary  to  ftw  -  iwirtmawiTy  policy  of  Venice,  placed  in 
Mwunaiid  of  »  Hoot  to  oppoM  fiowaoMUU  oror  whom  he 
>btained  «  Tictoij  on  the  Mi  of  October.  A  few  vmXtm 
ater  he  ^-n!^  sent  to  command  the  army  agaimt  Fnin- 
jfsco  Cairara,  lord  of  Padua.  Upon  the  death  of  Car- 
■Hra  and  the  sack  of  his  palace,  an  entry  was  found  in 
lis  registers  of  4U0  golden  ducats  paid  to  Carlo  Zeno. 
Seno  proved  &atisfactori^  before  the  Council  of  Ten 
iiat  this  was  simply  the  repayment  of  a  debt  which  Car- 
ina had  contracted  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  flight  to 
Dfttia;  but  he  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  all  hi?  . mploy- 
nenta  and  condemned  to  two  yearsMmprisonment.  As 
loon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty,  Zeno  embarked  on  a  pil- 
pimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  While  there  he  entered  into 
he  servioe  o(  the  King  of  Cyprus,  wlio  wai  at  war  with  the 
■Jenoese.  In  1410  Carlo  Zeno  returned  to  Venice,  and 
narried  for  the  third  time.  His  remaining  yc&ta  were 
ent  in  literary  p  ir^uita,  but  tormented  by  the  stone  and 
c  gout.  He  died  on  the  »th  of  March,  1418.  Of  three 
ons  whom  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  two  died  tMAm  him, 
rhe  fiunily  was  kept  up  by  the  nirnvor,  Pietro. 

Iacopo  ZsNo,  a  gnrndaoQ  of  Carlo,  was  a  posthumous 
on  rf  Tai  ipo,  who  died  the  year  before  his  father.  He 
va.s  born  m  December,  1417.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and, 
ifter  taking  his  degrees,  repaired  to  Florence  in  1439, 
luring  the  sittii^  of  the  Consoil  of  Fioranoe,  and  tvia 
oon  received  into  the  pepel  lernoe.  hk  1441  he  was 
ipostolical  referendary ;  in  1456  (or  1417.  p.cc :>r(lin<T  to 
Jghelli)  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Belluno  and  Feltre  ;  in 
.459  he  was  prorn  iti  il  to  the  see  of  Padua,  where  he  died 
>f  apoplexy  in  1481.  lacopo  Zeno  was  esteemed  one  of 
he  first  orators  of  hia  tfe.  Hi  left  a  valuable  library  and 
«veral  worfca  of  hit  mm  compoditkm  in  MB.  The  most 
mportant  were— 1.  *  Vita  iinmnoram  PoutHlettm/  pre- 
ervcd  in  the  Arabrosian  Library,  of  which  the  Bollaniiist^ 
i&ve  made  great  use ;  2.  *  De  Vita,  Moribus,  KebuM^iit 
fo.stis  Caroli  Zeni ' — a  life  of  his  grandfather,  of  which 
in  indiii'erent  Italian  translation  bf  Francesco  Querini  has 
>een  repeatedly  published.  The  original  Latin  appeared  for 
he  first  time  in  vol.  xix.  of  Munton'a  oolieetioa  of  ItaJian 
listorians. 

Catsrino  Z«no,  ft  grandson  of  the  traveller  Antonio  and 
he  son  of  his  son  Pietro,  sum&med  '  il  Dragone.'  Pietro 
ivas  married  to  Anne  MnnMiiii  In  1406^  but  the  year  of  his 
lon'e  biith  b unknown;  to  la th«  veer  of  hia  death.  Id 
1472  Caterino  Zeno  waa  appmnted  tf  the  lenate  of  VetUee 
imbassador  to  Uzun-Haasan-Beg,  kmg  of  Persia.  lie  is 
.aid  to  have  accepted  the  mission  with  the  more  readines.s, 
hat  having  married  a  relative  of  David  Comnenus,  the  last 
jmneror  of  Trehizond,  he  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  king 
)f  Persia.  At  Tabni»  the  residence  of  Uzun-Hassan,  Zeno 
itas  (ptobably  on  aoeouit  of  his  matrimonial  alliance) 
veeiirad  at  court  on  »  more  fomiliar  footing  than  the  gene- 
ality  of  Europeans.  Thi.s  enabled  him  to  collect  a  mass  of 
nteresting  information  relative  to  the  manners  and  politics 
)f  Persia.  Tlie  in5iight  thus  obtained  into  Oriental  customs 
ie  sobiequently  inoresMd  bgr  jouneya  in  Petria  and 
^bia.  AftertlieteriDinationof  nandaiion,  hepuhlisbcd 
it  Venice  a  short  account  of  his  travels.  He  subsequently 
tlunied  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Damoscns.  The  narrative 
jf  Caterino  Zeno's  travels  became  in  I  tt  i  more  than  60 
jrean  after  lus  death  so  rare,  that  neitlier  liamusio,  nor  his 
jwn  kinanan  Nieold  Zeno  the  younger,  was  able  to 
pvoenn  a  copy  of  them.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  -compiling  an  account  of  Caterino^ 
Iravelsfrom  letters  written  liy  him  to  frimtls  Ji^ring  his 
tibsence  in  the  East.  Even  this  work  has  become  ex- 
tremely rare ;  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  excellent  pre- 
lervation  in  the  Kins^  Libruy,  m  the  fiiitieh  Museum. 
?'orma1eom  pabliriied  at  Vemee,  in  1789,  an  oeeount 
)f  Caterino  Zeno's  adventures,  which  he  prctentirt!  to  have 
iikcn  from  an  ancient  MS.  This  work  is  a  gfus.^  and 
"athcr  clumsy  forp^; y. 

Nk:ol6  Zkno  ^e  vounger  (a  descendant  in  the  direct 
.ine  of  Nicol6  Zeno  the  dderX  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
tartheenljraiitieMmpoHMi  of  thaadvantaiM  of  'the 


Zeni,"  and  of  Caterino  Zeno,  was  born  in  Venice,  on  the 
Gth  of  June,  1515^  and  died  on  the  10th  <d  Anguat,  1565. 
He  was  a  ptembw  of  the  ConneO  of  Ten.  Hit  oountry> 
man  Patrizi  (a  contemporary),  and  Gaspari  fin  his  •  Catalogo 
della  Biblioteca  Vencta  )  speak  in  liie  highest  terms  of 
his  eloquence,  and  of  his  acauirements  in  ma'ln  tnuncs 
and  coemography.  He  published,  'Dell'  Originc  di 
Venezia  ed  antiquisnma  Memoria  de'  Barbari.'  But  he  is 
remembered  duelly  for  the  little  vohime,  published  in 
1568,  oontaiBin^  the  adtentttna  of  CMerino  Zeno,  in  two 
books,  and  those  of  •  The  Zeni,'  in  one  book.  Tliis  work 
has  every  internal  mark  of  being  a  faitliful  compila- 
tion I'rom  the  verj  imperfect  materials  in  his  possessioo. 
He  leaves  his  heroes  as  much  as  posaible  to  tell  their  own 
story. 

Asnovio  Zbno  the  younger,  a  respectable  Greek 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  also  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Zi  ri a..  Tie  published  at  Venice,  in  15G9,  a 
commentary  un  the  speeches  attnbuted  to  Pericles  in 
Thuc^rdides,  and  Lepidus  in  Sal  lust:  *Commentaria  in 
ConeKmem  POtioUi  et  Lepidi.  ex  Thu^dide  et  Salluatio.' 

Av6eroLO  Znifo  was  bwn  at  Yeniee,  Dee.  11,  1668 ;  he 
was  descended  from  a  branch  of  tlie  Zona  family  which 
had  been  settled  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
island  of  Candia,  from  whence  the  parents  of  Zeno 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  and  return  to  Venice  owing 
to  tiie  Turkish  invasion,  by  which  they  lost  all  their 
property.  Zeno's  mother  was  of  a  distinguished  Greek 
family  of  Candia.  Zeno  lost  his  father  when  a  child, 
and  his  mother  ^vas  thrown  for  support  on  the  assistance 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  bishop  of  Capo  d'lstria,  who 
placed  young  Apostolo  in  the  college  of  the  Somaschi 
at  Venice.  He  (uanlayed  early  a  decided  taite  Ibr  poctijr* 
and  after  havmg  left  college  he  began  to  write  melo- 
dramas, which  were  well  received.  One  of  them,  en- 
titled 'Teraistoclc' 80  pleased  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
many, that  he  proposed  to  Zeno  the  situation  of  dramatic 
composer  at  Vienna  with  a  salary  of  4000  florins,  which 
Zeno  declined.  He  neohred  orders  for  melodramas  from 
sevesal  oooits  of  Geimny  and  Italy,  and  waa  handsomely 
rewatded  for  them.  Since  the  time  of  Kinueetni,  who 
maybe  said  to  have  crcri'fi:!  tlu>  Itallrm  inclMili.irj.a,  that 
species  of  dramatic  composition  had  partaken  of  the 
vicious  taste  of  the  seicentisti,  or  seventeenth  century  school. 
Apoirtolo  Zeno  waa  the  reformer  and  renovator  of  the 
genuine  melodrama  as  a  poetical  compoution,  in  which  he 
was  follo'vpr!  hy  hi<!  Hucce.si^or  Metasfasio,  ?.>.}'.]  afterwards 
by  Sogmrfi,  li  ubken,  Romani,  aud  others,  but  at  present 
it  m  I-'  Ik  iit  kiiowledged  that  the  melodrama  as  a  poetical 
composition  is  fallen  very  low  in  Italy,  the  *  libretti,' or 
woros  of  an  opera,  being  made  ontlitly  tubMrrient  to  the 
music,  10  that  meet  of  them  appear  mtrnttning  when  read. 

Zeno  in  the  midet  of  hia  poetical  occupations  did  not 
neglect  graver  studies,  lie  was  p<MsnssrrJ  of  sound  criti- 
cal discernment,  and  had  collected  an  ample  store  of 
literary  knowledge.  In  1710  he  began  to  publish  bi^i  'Gior- 
nale  dei  Letterati,'  which  was  afterwaros  continued  by 
his  brother  Pier  Caterino  Zeno,  making  altogether  a 
series  of  forty  volumes,  AiU  of  important  literary  and 
biographical  information.  Having  noticed  many  omissions 
and  inaccuracies  in  the  work  'De  Historicis  Lalitiis' of 
G.  J.  Voss,  especially  concerning  the  Italian  historians 
who  had  written  in  Latin,  Zeno  undertook  to  supply  fho 
defieienqr  by  iiia  '  Dissertaiioni  VoHane*'  wliich  wen 
scattered  about  hb  JonnMl ;  they  were  coiUaeted  and  pnb> 
lished  after  his  death,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  1752,  a  work  '.vhieh 
iii  much  valued.  He  likewise  wrote  a  ninning  comnuriiary 
to  the  * BibUoteca  dell'  Eloquenza  Italiana'  of  Fontanim, 
which  commentary  is  much  more  important  and  instruc- 
tive than  the  text;  it  ia  written  with  much  critical  skill, 
and  in  somewhat  a  sarcastic  vein.  It  was  published  also 
after  Zeno's  death,  together  with  Fontanini's  text,  in  2  vols. 

4!o. 

In  1717  Zeno  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Empeior 
Charle»VI.,  with  the  offer  of  the  situation  of  court  poet, 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  tjiat  of  hiatiniogiapher  to 
his  imperial  majesty,  accompanied  with  liberal  emolu- 
ments. Zeno,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  nfatr  inqui- 
sitors, accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  1718. 
In  crossing  the  Alps  his  coach  was  upset,  and  he  broke  his 
leg  :  but  having  recovered  from  the  accident,  he  arrived 
at  Vienna,  where  he  vras  received  by  Charles  in  the  idndeal 
■anicr.  Ha  mote  dnmai  ftf  tfaa  i0p«ial^o|Ma,  aaA 
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«ttleiliM  fbr  tfas  imperial  chai>el  till  1729,  when  hU  ad- 
wiBtd  jwa  wd  tbie  itateof  htshMdthntade  him  desirous 
of  Mtnndng^  to  Italy-to  end  1u>  dsyt  In  hit  native  eoantry. 

Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  and  proposed 
young  Metastasio  to  succeed  him  in  his  ofRee  of  cotirt 
poet,  nc  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  ocvupied  himseli'  in 
collecting  books  and  medals,  and  in  preparing  his  works 
for  the  press.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  which  followed, 
deprived  Zeno  of  the  liberal  emolument  which  he  had 
ooiiti[uii-il  to  enjoy  even  after  he  left  Vienna;  but  the 
Empr.  M  Maria  Theresa  soon  alter  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  1000  florins,  with  the  oonttmntum  of  the  title 
of  poet  and  histortographer  to  the  imperial  oowt  In 
1747  Zeno  mKI  hb  eabinet  of  medah  tor  20,000  florins  to 
the  abbot  of  the  Reg^ular  Canons  of  St.  Florian  in  Upper 
Austria.  His  rich  library  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  le  Zattere,  near  Venice, 
from  whence  the  greater  part  has  been  since  transferred  to 
the  library  of  Sti  Mark.  Zeno  died  in  NovembCT,  1780, 
being  then  eighijKwo  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Zeno  wrote  also : 
1,  'Mai  pmrinndo  Istorico,  Continuazione  dtll'  Oper  t  dd 
P.  Foresti;  4  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1702-3.  2,  •  Vila  di  Paolo 
Paruta.'  3. '  Note  alia  Vita  del  Cardinal  Bembo.'  These 
two  lri<«raphical  worio^  as  well  ai  a  life  of  SabeUioo  in 
Latin,  mo  by  Zeno,  are  inserted  in  the  eoUeetion  of  tte 
historians  of  Venice,  for  which  Zeno  wrote  also  a 'Pre- 
fazione,"  or  introductory  diucoHrse.  4,  '  Memorie  Istoriche 
della  Famigiia  e  Vita  di  Enrico  Cat*  rin  T'avila,'  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  Davi la  s  'Storic  di  Fraocia,'  Venice,  1733. 
8^ '  Compendio  della  Storia  della  Hepubblica  di  Venezia.' 
9» '  YitaaiQiemhatiita  Guarino.'  7. '  Vita  di  G.  G.  Trissino.' 
8^  *Notirie  Lettmrie  inlorao  ai  Manuzii,  Stamp&tori,  e  alia 
loro  Famigiia,'  prefixed  to  the  Italian  translation  of  CHcero's 
Epistles  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  published  at  Venice  in  1736. 
9,  '  Note  e  ^iunte  alia  Vita  del  Guicciardini  scritta  dal 
Manni,'  pefixed  to  the  edition  of  Ouioeiardini,  in  2  vols, 
fbl.,  Venice,  1738.  Zeno'k  d^amss  have  b#en  published 
m  10  vols.  8vo.,  Venice,  1744.  A  selection  of  his  letters 
was  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  17T»2;  but  a  more  ample 
selection  has  be 'n  m:.ilc  by  Morclli,  in  6  vcU.  s.  o.,  Venice, 
178S.  Zeno  lell  many  other  works  unfiniahed  or  unpub- 
lislied. 

(Coroiani,  /  Suoli  deUa  LMeratura  Uatiana;  Ti|Mld 
Sio^Jla  de/^li  Itttutri  Rdiam;  Lombardi,  Stwia 

Letteratura  Italiana  nnl  Seeoh  XVIII.) 

PiKTHo  Cateuino  Zevo,  eWcr  brother  of  Apostolo,  was 
l)orn  oti  ih.  JCth  of  July,  1{)€8.  He  took  the  monistic 
vows  in  his  22nd  year,  iuid  was  soon  after  appoioted  to 
teach  riietorie  in  his  ordei^  seminaiy  at  M onmo.  From 
fhenee  he  was  promoted  to  the  cKur  of  philosophy  at 
Venice.  When  Apostolo  quitted  Venice,  in  17  in,  he  con- 
fided the  ta.'^k  of  editinp  the  •Giomalc  de*  Lettemti '  to  his 
brother,  who  continued  to  discharge  it  till  1728,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1732;  worn  out  br  the  exeewive  rigour 
with  whidi  he  petfenned  Us  derotioin]  exercises.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the '  Giomale  de'  Letteraf  i,'  Pietro 
Catenno  Zeno  published  a  translation  of  Arnaulds  Logic, 
and  translations  of  some  of  Bourdaloue  s  Sermons.  He 
likewise  published  anonymously  remarks  on  the  poetry  of 
Della  Case,  and  contributed  the  biographies  of  Baptisto 
Nana  and  Michele  Foacari  to  his  brother^  *  lives  of  Ve- 
netian Histoiians/ 

{Dei  Commenlarii  dr!  I'iaggio  in  PtTKia  ,N  M.  Cate- 
rino  Zeno  il  K.  e  deUe  Guerre  Jaiie  neli  Jmpeno  Pernano, 
dal  Tempo  di  U$*un-Cag$atio  in  qud,  libn  due;  e  dello 
ScojtrimerUo  delP  itole  Fri^anda^  faUo  *otto  U  Polo 
Artico  da  due/ratelli  IBmit  ir'iro  ttno.*  tn  VeiuiHa^  1B68; 
Di  Marco  Polo  e  degli  altri  Viaggiaieri  Fimeznni  pti 
itttutri  Di*ierta:ioni  dd  P.  Ab.  D.  Placida  Zurla,  in  Ve- 
netia,  1818;  Fabroni,  7/a/orum .-  Giornale  de' lite- 

rati, vol.  xxxviii. }  Journal  of  the  Hoyat  Geographical 
Society  o/Londoit,  toL  ix. ;  Biographie  UnioereeUe.) 

ZENIK,  the  name  under  wniek  Sonnerat  notices  a 
qnadniped,  which  in  the  opinion  of  CnTicr  does  not  differ 
from  tVi<  ><!in<-(ite.    [Vivkrrid-B,  pp.  408,  409.] 

Zi^iMTH  and  NADIR,  two  A  tabic  tenm,  imported 
into  Europe  with  astronomy,  to  signify  the  point  of  the 
heavens  immediately  above  the  spectator,  and  the  opposite 
Onvisible)  point  below  him.  Tm  latter  term,  though  still 
mwitioiwA  in  hqoiBiOBtheunor  the  (lobesbia  quia  ob- 


solete among  CitaaMmMfe;  the  ftnaer  fa  ftty  toqawily 

ein{^9jed. 

The  leidth  is  fh«  pool  at  wldeh  a  vertieal  line  entstte 

he-vens ;  it"  the  earth  were  a  sphere,  this  vertical  line,  -r 
tiial  ill  which  a  plumlvline  hangs,  would  pa*s  throujfh  'rio  ' 
centre  of  the  sphere.  But  the  cartli  being  a  spheroid,  \T.t 
vertical  line,  which  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  tn« 
tangent  plane,  does  not  'pass  throng  the  centre  of  the 
spheroid,  bi^  a  little  aaaiar  to  the  qpedatorli  side  of  tbt  j 
equator. 

ZENITH  SECTOR.  This  instrument  i*,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  portion  of  a  divided  circle,  which  is  employe«l 
in  n^^a^urlng  the  z^iM  diistancesof  stars.  Picard,  in  hii 
celebrated  operation  for  detemining  the  figure  of  tbt 
earth,  first  applied  a  short  are  to  a  long  telescope,  thw ob- 
taining at  the  same  time  j^reat  accuracy  with  portabilifv. 
The  instrument  which  he  used  for  measurini;  the  cele^lin 
arc  between  Malvoisine,  Suurdon,  and  Amiens,  is  figurtd 
and  dflschbed  in  his  tract  entitled  *  Mesuxe  de  la  Tme.*'* 
tike  folMng  is  a  cepgr  of  hb  plate  and  deaenplka. 


The  instrument  is  of  iron,  strengthened  with  edg«-faniB»  asd 
covered  with  copper  m  the  places  required.  Tlkefinll^ 

contains  only  ah'-iit  tli<^  t  vmlif'th  part  of  the  ci.'xi.r" 
ference  of  acircle  of  ten  leet  raJius,  and  is  divided  by  tr&rj- 
versa!  lines  [Vernixk]  to  thirds  of  a  minute.  The  te!e 
scope  is  ten  feet  long,  and  the  wire:i  are  illuminated  ettite? 
from  the  top  or  by  an  aperture  on  one  side  of  the  telesc«f<. 
The  plumb^ine  is  enelosed  in  a  tin  tube  to  protect  it  firoa 
the  wind,  and  tlie  observatiottB  were  slways  made  in  a  chm 
apartment  through  an  aperture  in  the  root 

The  fipure  shows  all  this  sufficiently,  and  also  the  fotf- 
screwg  for  setting  the  axis  vertical,  which  it  is  when,  o« 
turmng  the  instrument  round,  the  plumb-hne  hangs  bsipc 
the  same  division  of  the  limb.  In  making  the  observs- 
tion,  suppose  the  axis  to  be  vertical  and  the  limb  i-c 
towards  ftie  reader,  as  in  Pig.  1  (the  limb  should  aJv.'  ti*;  r. 
the  plane  of  the  meridian),  and  the  telescope  directed  i 
star,  at  its  transit.  Now  if  we  suppose  a  hne  to  be  idnm^ 
through  the  centre,  parallel  to  the  line  Of  sight  of  the  te>- 
scope.  the  angle  between  the  line  an  drawn  end  lbs 
plumb^ne  is  the  senith  distance  of  Kht  star but  as  ^ 
point  where  the  arc  is  cut  by  the  line  supposed  is  not  ■ 
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«t  dellned^  except  by  its  panlMian  to  an  opfie»l  and  in- 

angible  line,  there  is  as  yet  no  measure.  lUad  off  how- 
ver  the  division  on  which  the  plumb-line  beats.  TVirnthe 
nstruineiit  hah'  round  on  if.s  vertical  axis,  whenllie  pUimb- 
ine  r«:uiiuiis  on  its  former  diviismn,  and  the  telescop*.'  points 

0  the  same  zenith  distance,  but  on  the  other  side  d  the 
enith;  if  then  we  would  obaerve  the  same  star  as  before, 
he  sector  nrast  be  tamed  4m  its  horixontal  axis  through 
\'.ifp  the  zenith  distance ;  and  as  Ihe  plumb-lino  always' 

1  i-ps  parallel  to  its  position,  and  passes  through  the  ccn- 
re,  the  division  on  which  it  now  beats  must  be  distant 
rom  the  division  first  bisected  by  twice  the  angle  moved 
turough,  that  is,  by  twice  the  star's  zenith  distance,  and 
he  division  which  bisects  the  two  readingi  is  the  lero 
>oint,  or  reading  which  corresponds  to  the  senHh.  It  is 
lot  necessary  tliat  the  star  should  be  olwerved  in  both 
>otiitions  on  the  same  night,  provided  the  centre  and  arc  | 
if  the  sector  continue  to  have  the  same  pohitioii  %vith  rei^ard 

0  the  line  of  sight.  In  this  case,  reversion  on  a  following 
light  win  serve  just  as  well  for  determining  the  division 
vliich  corTf<!pond.s  to  the  zenith  direction  of  the  telescope, 
t  tills  readin(;  is  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the 
nakcr,  the  ditii  ri  nt  e  is  called  the  error  of  collimation,  and 
s  applied  as  a  correction,  additive  or  aubtractive,  to  all 
he  observations,  acooidiag  ss  thqr  Me  on  one  or  the  other 
iide  of  the  Mmth* 

TIeerd  enten  into  no  detnOs  with  respect  to  his  oImci^ 
/ations,  hut  gi%'es  at  each  place  a  zenith  distance,  which  \t 
he  mean  of  a  considerable  number.  He  only  observed 
)ne  star,  and  that  to  the  north,  viz.  the  Knee  of  Ca^siopi  i  i 
giving  as  a  reason,  *  that  a  star  nearer  to  the  zenith 
srould  have  been  more  difieult  to  observe,  and  that  if  the 
lUr  had  been  between  the  two  zeniths,  the  error  of  the 
nstrament  (the  division  corresponding  to  the  zenith,  or 
jrror  of  collimation),  which  might  have  been  imperfectly 
Ictermined,  would  have  been  doubled  in  the  apparent 
listance  between  the  two  zeniths,  twcause  then  the  sum  of 
iie  two  obsemtioas  must  have  been  taken:  whereas  when 

1  star  »  always  observed  on  flie  nmeidde  the  senith,  there 
s  only  the  ditfV-ence  to  be  taken,  which  must  be  correct, 
provided  the  Kiih  uaii^ut  is  well  centred  and  well  divided."  * 

In  1674  Hooke  publi.shed  'An  Attempt  to  prove  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth  from  Observations,'  in  which  he  de- 
teribes  the  instrument  he  contrived  for  olnerving  the  dis- 
:ttice  of  7  I^mconis  from  the  senith  of  Oresliam  CoUege, 
txid  tiie  apparatus  for  measuring  the  ▼ariations  which 
night  occur.  This  consisted  of  an  object-gla.'.s  of  3.')  feet 
'ocus  length,  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  referred 
jy  two  plumb-line.s  hanginij  from  a  bar  in  the  object-cell 
Uld  passing  through  apertures  in  the  fioors,  to  a  syatcm  of 
irires  below.  Betbre  each  observation,  Hooke  set  certain 
narks  in  his  wire-cell  to  the  plumb-lines,  then  fixed  the 
vire-eell,  removed  the  plumb-unes,  and  bisected  the  star : 
ifter  the  observation,  he  verified  the  position  of  the  wire- 
iell  on  replacing  the  plumlvlines.  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  to 
tdmire  in  this  simple  and  ingenious  contrjmoee,  but  bis 
n0tuiinUor  for  noting  the  si^U  vanations  teems  elomsy 
ind  ineuet.  *  laeonvenlent  weather  and  great  indispori- 
ion  in  his  health '  limited  Hooke'.s  observations  to  four  in 
lumber,  from  which  he  erroneously  concluded  that  there 
vas  an  annual  parallax  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  theretbre 
hat  Copernicus 's  theory  was  true.  With  very  little  altera- 
ion,  such  as  a  nicer  reference  of  the  plumb-lines  to  ttie 
:eU  (tf  the  evo'piece  and  a  screw  micrometer  for  a  men> 
(orator,  HooWs  apparatus  would  atill  be  applicable ;  and 
f  his  idea  of  \isini;  a  deep  dry  well  for  tlie  telescope-tube 
vere  adopted,  we  conceive  Utat  moi»t  accurate  detennina- 
ions  micht  now  be  made. 

Severu  obsenreis  about  this  Ume  discovered  a  motion  in 
he  still  which  they  could  not  account  4br.  Fleard, 
Roemer,  and  Flamsteed  all  found  that  the  p -sttio:!  of 
^olaris  varied  at  different  times  of  the  year,  ui  I  i  inisl.  lcI 
'ancied  that  the  chantre  wa.s  due  to  parallax  In  m  aln>  ii 
1725,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Molyn«ux,  then  resident 
it  Kew,  emploved  Graham  tu  make  him  vl  parallactie  tele- 
'^ope,  so  caUea  from  its  object,  vis.  to  discover  the  change 
;i  place  in  the  staia  oecanoucd  bgr  Am  carth>i  change  of 

•  Welwie||ltMli»ffeaM«Mn(tiMlk«lWH«wnilinra,V«iaiBk, 
liiabcdldMtN*«fM  IfcMlpr  SlMdllrtaM;  If  Iw  lua,  ka  MMl  hnv  got 

I  doable  trnHh  dbrtann-  tne  fh>m  >l)  jCrrrt  prron  hut  thaic  of  oMitra  and 
lirMoD,  iiiul  his  D'aMitiio;;  i>  unt  corrrrt.  Tlir  xiumi'tioii  which  tw  UeWy 
MkM,  lltai  U>«f  vrrw  of  eolUmatmn  mniiniircl  to  )w  the  mme  fitiriax  hu  nt>- 
■nalioM at  di^krml  plaoM,  U  nut  itUumbli-.  Ii  ii«MdeDi  \htx  wi\li  •  u  h  ud 
It  Um  cuct  MOliMtmant  tu  tb«  meriitiao  woald  b*  dtffieult,  uul  henn 


position  in  her  orbit.  This  is  dcacril>ed  in  Smith's  <  Opboe, 
book  iv.,  eajf,  7,  and  more  liilly  in  Mr.  Molvneux's  own 
words  in  Bradley's  *  Miscellaneous  Worin  and  Correspon> 

dence,'  p.  93.  It  consisted  of  a  telescope  25  feet  long, 
with  a  snort  croiiii  axis  at  the  upper  end,  ju.st  at  the  place 
of  the  object-glass.  This  axis  was  to  adjusted  on  its  sup- 
ports that  tlie  telescope  moved  in  the  meridian.  A  plumb- 
line  hung  on  one  enn  of  the  axis  and  passed  over  a  aot  in  a 
plate  fixed  on  the  tube  near  the  eye-end.  Tlie  telescope 
wKj  drawu  forwards  in  the  meridian  by  a  strine  and  weight 
■  a.-.^'iiii^  over  a  fixed  pulley,  and  pushed  back  by  an  anta- 
gomst-screw,  which  had  a  divided  head  and  index.  To 
make  the  observation, the  plumb-line  is  first  made  to  bisect 
the  dot  bjrthesenw,  and  the  division  read  off;  then  the 
star  bisected  tho  by  moving  the  screw,  when  the  di- 
vision is  again  read  off.  The  revolutions  and  parts  through 
which  the  Bcrew  is  moved  meaaurps  the  ainrular  distance 
of  the  star  from  a  line  in  the  heavens,  which  continues 
fixed,  if  there  is  no  change  m  the  relation  of  the  object- 
glass  and  wires  to  the  axis  and  dot. 

Ooservations  were  made  at  Kew  for  some  time  rvith  this 
instrument  by  Molyneux,  Graham,  and  Bradley ;  and  in 
1727  Bradley  had  a  zenith-sector  constructed  by  Graham 
with  which  he  made  his  celebrated  diiK;overies  of  aberra- 
tion and  nutation.  There  is  a  short  description  of  this 
inatnunent  by  Maskelyne  in  the  first  volume  of  bis  'Green- 
widi  Observations,'  p.  9,  which  Rigaud  has  leptnted,  with 
some  memoranda  by  Bradley,  in  the  *  Miscellaneous 
Works,'  &c. ;  but  Bradley  himnelf  gave  no  description  in 
1  i  Memoir  on  Aberration  [Phil.  Trans. ,vo].  xxxv.,  p.  6:T7), 
and  in  his  following  Memoir  on  Nutation  (Phtl.  Tram., 
vol.  xlv.,  p.  1)  tatimed  himself  by  referring  to  the  de« 
Bcription  of  a  sector  on  a  similar  construction.  {Digri  du 
MSridien  entrf  Parit  et  Amient,  1740.)  This  last-men- 
tioned .sector  was  made  by  Graham  1'(  r  flu  measurement 
of  the  degree  in  Lapland,  and  aflerA-ards  employed  in  tlie 
remeasurement  of  Picard's  arc.  We  have  now  a  foU 
and  minnto  description  of  Bradley's  instnunent,  with  nu- 
merous plates,  in  a  woric  entlQed  *  Operations  for  the 
Verification  and  Exfen.sion  of  the  Abb»'  de  la  Caille's  Arc 
of  the  Meridian,"  by  Thomas  Maclear.  Esq.,  pp.  67-81, 
published  bv  order  nl"  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
account  is  by  the  astronomer-royal,  who  directed  the 
alterations  required  to  fit  the  sector  for  the  field.  The 
principal  parts  of  tliis  instrument,  as  originally  made  bj 
Graham,  are  a  telescope  with  a  short  sector  attached  to 
the  eye-end,  and  a  short  cross  or  transit-axis  to  the  object 
end,  which  causes  il  to  move  in  the  meridian  when  pro- 
perly adjusted.  A  plumb-Une  passes  over  n  fine  dot  at 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  axis,  and  t>eats  on  the  divided 
sector  below,  that  is,  it  almost  toadies  the  dot  above  and 
Rrc  below,  but  still  bancs  perfectly  free.  To  prevent  any 
i.U.i:uibance  from  the  wind,  the  phimb-line  is  acreenra 
by  a  tube,  and  the  bob  hangs  iti  v,;.'.,  r  tliat  it  may 
booner  come  to  rest.  To  make  the  telescope  describe  the 
meridian  correctly,  as  well  as  to  get  a  proper  fixing  for 
'•^    •  J  *  anothwara  is  fixed  to 


the  damp  and 

the  wall,  and  the  telescope  carries  a  frame  with  rollers  at 

its  eye-end,  and  is  thus  kept  in  contact  with  the  fixed  arc 
beto'rc  and  behmd.  A  clampinp  apparatus,  which  ilides 
along  the  fixed  arc,  and  can  be  attached  to  it  by  screws  in 
any  position,  carries  a  fine  screw  with  a  micrometer  head, 
which  pushes  the  telescope  by  acting  on  a  piece  of  hard- 
ened steel,  while  the  telescope  resists  either  by  gravity  or 
by  a  counterpoise  weight  There  are  numerous  parts  and 
contrivances  for  different  adj  >' tits,  which  will  be  easily 
understood  from  Mr.  Airy  s  account.  In  makint^  the  ob- 
servation, the  telescope  is  firet  to  be  set,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
Star,  the  bisection  of  the  upper  dot  is  verified,  and  then  a 
dlvUon  below  isbbeeted  by  carrying  the  screw  one  way, 
/'irtmrrf,  for  instance,  and  the  micrometer  head  is  to  be 
ieadoff.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  is 
l)isected  by  carrying  the  screw  still  /orinird,  and  the 
micrometer  is  again  read  otf.  Finally,  the  screw  is  still  to 
be  carried  forward  till  the  next  division  is  bisected,  and 
the  micrometer  read  off.  Asiflsple  psonortionwill  give  the 
quantity,  which  is  to  be  added  to  «ie  first  reading,  or  §ub- 
tracted  from  the  second  reJidinfi:,  in  order  to  get  the  rmdinij 
corresponding  to  the  star."    Bradley's  sector  as  ongijiiiily 

*  Tti  «f>ni«'  <if  ilie  hnokt  refemd  In,  tt  *nU  be  mtu  that  th«  doi  biMMal 
Urrurc  i^bHTvini;  ih«  >tat  is  dirrctod  to  'sm  bbeclcd  ai^D.mod  lh«  •«■■  of  ihs 
r-«>linp  Ukeu.  But  a  Kiev  which  carrie*  ««i(ht  oortr  mdi  tts  Mj> 
■lMB—i«S>«nSiinSSMi>wiids.MattlBilwiiVSi>iwSIS— fMSinsw 
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made  was  not  reversible,  and  therefore  onij"  fit  for  measnr- 
ing  differences  or  variations.  When,  after  its  removal  tu 
Greenwich. actual  zcnitli  distance*  were  icqaircd,  Ihf  instru- 
ment was  shifted  across  the  room,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side,  where  a  second  tixed  ve,fte.  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
W«  need  not  lay  that  thii  was  very  objectionable,  as  such 
an  operation,  take  what  can  you  may.  is  always  liable  to 
daran^  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  so 
to  lead  to  untnie  conclusions.  Even  while  it  was  at  Wan- 
steail,  and  considered  to  be  immoveable,  a  slight  clmnge 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  which  has  been  investigated 
by  Dr.  Busch,  in  the  '  Reduction  of  the  Observations  made 
by  Bradley  at  Kew  and  Wanstead,'  Oxford,  1832.  In  re- 
mounting: it,  tlie  astronomer-royal  has  riven  the  property 
of  fevereion  very  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  MAOlcar*a  ob- 
servations with  it  are  ol  extraurdinary  accuracy. 

A  sector  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  meridian 
in  France,  bv  Caanoi  de  Thunr  and  La  CuUe,  which 
greatly  resembled  the  aeotorof  Fieaid,  except  that  the  arc 
•was  of  much  creator  extent,  being  52i"  and  framed  with 
three  radii.  The  tclc-scopc  was  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  so  as  to  be  at  once  more  firmly  fastened  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  plumb-line ;  and,  lastly  its  micrometer- 
acrew  was  applied  to  the  wires  of  the  telescope  (sometimes 
called  the  tnlMter  nierometer),  inatead  o(  moTiog  the 
whole  lector.  In  tfaie  mode  of  obiemnf  ,  the  inatniment 
is  set  approximately  to  the  star,  ami  tin-  np?.rpst  dot  accu- 
rately bisected,  when  the  star  is  m  the  centre  of  the 
field,  it  IS  bisected  by  the  micrometer-screw  which  carries 
a  wire  m  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  thus  the  excess 
or  defect  from  the  nearest  dot  ascertained.  This  improve- 
ment in  the  apnlicatimi  of  the  micromaterecrew  ia  due  to 
the  <%eva]ier  Louville,  and  in  this  reapeet  we  1>refer  the 
French  to  flie  Ensrlish  constniction.  See  *  I,a  IVii'ridienne 
de  robscrvatoirc  Rnyal  de  Paris  verifi6e,'  par  M.  Ca&sini 
de  Thury,  Pans,  \7-U).  The  seetOT  !•  figUied  at  page  31, 
and  described  at  page  Ixxi. 

Booguer  and  La  Condamine,  in  their  measure  of  the  arc 
of  Peni,  were  oompelled  to  fabricate  their  own  senith  sec- 
tors, and  adopted  a  very  elegant  mode  of  graduation,  the 
merit  of  whic-n  is  ^iven  t)y  I. a  t-'ondamine  to  their  colleague 
Godin.  Tlie  telescope  and  arc  hemg  prepared,  a  star  is 
selected  which  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  zenith  distance 
•t  both  extremities  of  the  are  of  the  meridian.  Now  cal- 
enkite  approximatelv  the  ralue  of  the  chord  of  the  double 
zenith  distance  of  the  star,  and  find  what  fractional  part 
it  IS  of  the  radius.  Suppose  it  is  nearly  ^  of  the  radius, 
then  take  a  beam  compass,  mark  two  dots  on  the  arc,  and 
step  seventeen  times  with  the  same  opening  along  the 
nMUUs,  and  so  fix  the  dot  over  which  the  plumb-line  is  to 
peas.  The  instrument  is  now  graduated,  and  is  used  as 
Toilowa : — ^Aftcr being  adjuated  to  the  metldian,  the  plumb- 
line  is  made  to  pass  over  the  upper  dot  and  one  of  the 
lower  dots,  after  which  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  interior 
or  Louville's  micrometer.  On  a  tollowinp;  day  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed,  and  tlie  piumb-line  being  brought  over 
the  upper  dot  and  the  other  lower  dot,  the  star  is  again 
biaected  by  the  micrometer.  It  ia  plain  thai  the  double 
senith  distance  of  the  star,  oonrcetea  fin  leftaetion,  aberra- 
tion, &c.,  is  measured  by  the  arc  subtended  at  the  central 
dot  by  the  two  dots  below  ±  the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
micrometer  readings.  But  the  arc  is,  by  construction,  that 
the  sine  of  which  ia  ^  which  is  found  from  the  tables ;  and 
the  value  of  the  mierometer  readings  being  also  known,  the 
aenith  distance  of  the  star  u  known.  The  opeiation  may 
be  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  arc  with  tne  same  star, 
and  U'i;iL:  a  different  submuli  i ult-  nf  the  radius.  See 
*  Meikure  dcs  trois  premiers  degies  du  ra£rtdiea,'jpar  M.  de 
La  Condamine,  Paris,  1751,  pp-  K)n  et  seq. :  '  Figure  de 
1ft  Tene,'  par  M.  Bougaer,  Aim,  1749,  np.  176  et  se^. 

We  insni  here  the  aaethod  employed  by  Maupertuii,  La 
Caille,  and  others  to  ascertain  tne  value  of  the  total  arc  of 
the  sector.  A  line  of  considerable  length  was  carefully 
measured  fh>ni  a  a r!l-<lefined  spot  ami  siLnal  erected; 
then  a  perpendicular  was  measured  from  the  Bi|2^nal,  ui  such 
ft  length  as  very  nearly  nUended  at  the  spot  the  arc  to 
beverifted»  and  here  ft  aaeond  «gnal  was  placed.  The 
aestor  waa  then  laid  horisootallf  on  a  bed  prepared  for  it, 
the  centre  bein?  exactly  over  the  defined  :  t,  r:i  ]  the 
telescope  pointed  to  the  first  signal;  when  itii£»  v\,ik,  done 
satisfactorily,  a  fine  line  was  stretched  over  the  centre  and 
the  first  dot  of  the  divided  art;.  Now  ahillio^  the  sector 
dowmI,  Om  aaeond  aignal  wia  tniaetad;  and  it  was  mm ' 


what  division  was  bisected  by  tho  line  which  c^r.Hnuf  d  U 
piLss  over  the  centre.  The  tr  ie  ancle  is  evidently  ihi: 
marked  on  (he  ground,  s  i  1  i  i^alculatid  from  tlif  c  ■  i 
length  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  distance.  The  va.iM 
of  me  arc  read  on  on  the  sector  is  compared  with  this,  zai 
the  enror  of  total  arc  detected,  which  ia  aiterwanh 
used  for  ooneeting  the  angles  observed.  At 
the  value  of  the  total  are  of  a  sector  would  bft  dfttanind 
by  a  comparison  with  the  mural  circle. 

In  1775  Bird  erected  a  zcnitli  sector  at  the  Ob«ervataij 
of  Oxford,  which  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  OFahaof^ 
but  it  is  fixed  to  an  upright  pillar  which  levolvca  freely, 
so  that  the  instrument  »  revecuble.  From  some  eaose  or 
other,  though  observations  have  been  made  with  this  to. 
strument,  they  have  not  been  considered  satisfactory.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  instrument  and  one  capa- 
ble of  doing  good  work,  though  one  chief  use  of  zemtb 
sectors,  via.  aacertaining  the  index  error  of  the  roeridiaa 
declination  imbmment,  nas  been  supplied  to  modern  drelci 
by  observations  by  reflexion. 

The  zenith  sector  of  Ramsden,  which  was  used  in  the 
trigcnomt  t:;nl  survey  of  Grreat  Britain,  and  in  the  Hoi- 
stem  arc,  IS  described  and  figured  in  great  detail  m  tht 
'  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1803,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'  Account  of  the  Oidnaoce  Tkigonometrical  Siutct  vt 
England  and  Walea.*  It  waa  burned  in  the  flra  mtdA 
consumed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Tower  in  1841.  At 
this  instrument  is  very  fully  detailed  in  the  account 
r«  i-jiT(  il  t  i,  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  particulars  hert. 
Ramsden  viewed  the  upper  dot  by  a  long  micro«cop< 
which  saved  considerable  trouble,  as  well  as  avoided  tLt 
chance  of  deranging  the  biieotion  bv  moonitinff  to  readiL 
The  *  AatronomiearObaerrations  with  Ramaden'a  Zeatt 
Sector,'  reduced  bv  Lieutenant  Yolland,  R.E.,  have 
recently  been  published  (1842)  by  order  of  the  Board 
Ordnance. 

Ailer  tiie  destruction  of  lUmsden's  sector.  Colonel  Colby 
applied  to  the  Astronomer  Roval.  for  his  advice  as  to  tbi 
best  form  of  ioatrument  for  aetermining  latitiule  in  tkt 
field.  The  construction  given  by  Mr.  &iy  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Simms  differs  in  many  respects  from  any  whicli 
preceded  it  The  description,  with  explanatory  fi|mres.  is 
to  be  found  in  the  *  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Koyu  Ai>tro> 
nomical  Society,  vol.  n.  188.  The  vertical  ana,  whkA 
is  cast  in  one  piece  and  strongly  firamed,  earri«a  at  ili 
back  three  level.s,  one  above  the  other,  which  bf»in:r  r  i 
off  at  the  moment  the  star  is  bi.sected,  det.  riinnt 
position  of  the  axis  with  respect  to  the  zenith.  Tl  e  tel<» 
scope-irame  with  the  eye  and  object  end  is  caat  ia  anotbd 
solidly  braced  piece,  and  is  bt;ld  at  its  middle  on  • 
centre  in  front  of  the  vertical  axia,  Tbia  aecood  ftani 
moves  fVeely  for  a  few  degreee  on  eadi  dde  the  aenifk 
The  divided  arcs  are  graduate  1  n  the  vertical  axis  nes; 
its  top  and  bottom,  and  there  .uc  ^K^ni  raicpometer  micr* 
scopes,  one  at  each  side  of  the  object  and  eye  end.  th* 
tubes  of  which  are  bored  in  tlie  i>oUd  teleacope-fcaaac. 
Thete  is  a  wire-micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  tde> 
aeopc*  A  atop  to  the  a»a  enables  the  observer  to  ten 
the  inatmment  exactly  half  ronnd  by  touch,  and  alro^ 
instantaneously.  The  observations  are  made  thus  ; — Tt* 
instrument  being  pretty  nearly  in  tlie  meridian  axid  tt» 
axis  vertical,  the  telescope  is  set  nearly  for  the  star.  t:A 
the  microscopes  are  read  ofi*.  He  fore  the  star  reache:stJ3* 
centre  of  the  field,  the  observer  bisects  it  with  tite  nuov- 
meter-wire,  noting  the  time,  while  the  assistant  reads  ct 
both  ends  of  each  level.  The  whole  instrument  is  th«t 
turned  half  round  and  the  star  is  ajrain  observed,  (h* 
bisection  being  now  performed  by  the  tangent-screic  d 
the  telescope-frame,  tne  time  is  again  noted,  tlw  aaaiitsii 
raada  off  toe  levels  as  before,  aiul  finally  the  area  abaw 
and  below  are  read  off  by  the  micrometer  mieroaeopes. 
In  this  way  the  double  zenith  distance  of  a  star,  free  fna 
all  error  of  coUimation  or  of  the  vertical  axis  rru^y  it 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes.  This  instrument  has  now  teti 
in  use  for  some  months,  and  perlbrms  very  satisfactonly 
The  telescope  is  one  of  34  feet  focal  length,  and  the  li- 
strument  bean  the  aane  relation  to  a  auial  circle  tiiat  tfci  i 
ordinary  sector  does  to  a  qnadiant. 

WhenTroughton  fir  t  p-nposed  the  mural  circle  a*  tt*  ' 
best  Ibrra  for  a  in.  ii  jin  declination  instrument.  prtC 
doubt  waa  thrown  :>n  'he  practicability  of  ot>9er\ing  V 
reflexion  with  sufficient  uice^,  and  in  that  oeaet  ea  It* 

minal  aide  does  not  nran^  ft  iivplimaliiy  iaatnaart 
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T^  aa  wanted  to  dlow  the  potition  of  the  lenith  or  horiton. 

Partiy  on  ;his  acun.nt,  but  cliieflv  to  settle  the  constants 
of  aberrmUon  and  preces^on  with  the  greatest  preci&ion, 
Ttoughton  planned  a  xenitk  tube,  consisting  of  a  tele- 
Msm  o£2ft  iiB«t  fooAl  kqgthi  without  sov  lector,  aad  in 
wliiditlMvuiatioiwof  Mnitih  dbluM  of  y  Dtmoius  and 
clow  senithal  stars  were  to  be  measured  by  a  micrnmp^rr- 
■crew.  The  instmment  has  not  been  described,  indeed 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  yet  completed,  though 
several  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  construction 
\yy  ^Ir.  Airy  anee  his  appointment  as  astronomer  royal. 
The  telescope  rests  on  its  lower  end.  continued  bojond  the 
focus,  on  A  piece  which  has  adjustments  for  vcftieality, 
and  a  ciillar  below  the  object-plass  is  pressed  by  a  spring 
into  a  Y  bearing.  The  wires  at  the  focus  are  moved  by  a 
tuii  rometer-ficrew,  and  the  f&ax  and  wires  are  teen  through 
a  diai^val  bur^laii  eye^ptMa*  Hw  nlumb-line  hangs 
within  the  tab«,  and  is  viewed  above  ana  below  by  micro- 
meter microscope-^.  Ir.stc-:if}  nf  -jtljustincr  the  plumb-line 
before  each  observaliuu,  il  u  biiLcUd  by  Iht  uiicrometerii 
.iftcr  the  observation,  and  a  correction  applied  which  is 
deduced  from  the  upper  and  lower  readings.  Mr.  Aiiy, 
having  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  wn  tiriafted 
on  reversing  the  instrument,  has  given  a  doable  aifgemaon 
to  the  plumb-line  and  made  tiie  inatnnnefit  reventble  on 
a  star  in  the  same  night,  by  using  a  stop  as  in  the  ordnance 
sector.  The  observations  with  the  zenith  tube  are  printed 
yearly  in  the  Greenwich  Observations. 

The  naith  eector  has  not  been  much  used  upon  the 
ContiiMat  rinee  the  great  surveys  made  in  the  middle  of 
last  ccntur^'  for  as  t  rtaining  the  figure  of  the  earth.  In 
the  F.tudi  ate  Ifoiu  Dunkirk  to  Formentera,  the  latitudes 
were  observed  by  the  repeating  circle,  and  in  some  of  the 
stations  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  error  has  been  com- 
mitted. More  recently,  the  transit  in  the  prime  vertical 
has  been  empkvedin  Oetmaiij  and  ttuwa  for  awertain- 
ing  difflneiieet  orlatitnde,  aiMlae  it  would  aeem  with  great 
success.  [Transit.]  A  prime  vertical  transit  has  lately 
been  constructed  by  Repsold  for  the  imperial  observatory 
of  Pulkowa,  of  which  a  most  favourable  account  has  been 
given  bv  Frofeisor  Struve.  Wliile  admitting  the  excel- 
lence of  this  kind  of  instrument  fbr  telescopes  of  moderate 
size,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  equal,  far  less  surpass, 
the  zenith  sector  when  made  reversible  and  of  the  proper 

Some  years  ago  Mr,  Babbage  proposed  a  construction 
for  a  zemth  sector  {Memoirs  of  the  Attronomical  Societv, 
vol.  ai»  p.  101)  whidi  might  peiham  be  applied  in  the  liu- 
lowing  manner:— Conceive  a  parallel  ruler  to  be  placed 

jpright,  one  of  the  bars  being  made  into  a  vertical  axis 
with  the  necessary  adjustments,  aad  tlie  other  carrjing  a 
;elescope.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  bands  were  equal  the 
lelescope  would  continue  parallel  to  itKlf  whether  the 
ruler  be  open  or  shut.  But  if  one  of  the  baada  i»  a  little 
onger  than  the  other,  then  a  ver>-  large  angular  motion 
)f  The  band  will  give  a  small  angular  motion  to  the 
c!escope-bar,  and  as  the  measurement  of  the  former  angle 
-an  be  easily  made  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  latter 
ingle  can  be  computed  with  great  exactness.*  Exquisite 
fforltmaoehip  would  no  doubt  be  required  to  make  such 
in  iiutirument  arnwer,  but  we  tiitnk  that  Ibr  tMe  and  other 

tifferi'ntia!  prrposes  Mr.  R;i.!i1in:r<''s  suggestion  is  fit  si'~vir:^ 
>f  mo;e  alleiiUon  than  it  In^  yet  met  with,  cbptcially 
j  .rre  telescopes  of  Imut  :i  >ize  are  n»ed. 
i  he  adjustments  oi  a  zenith  sector  or  zenith  tube  will 
[i:tcr  according  to  the  construction  of  the  instrument. 
.V  here  it  it  not  reversible ,  the  time  of  the  transit  of  a  star 
lear  the  zenitti  must  be  got  itom  observations  wi^  another 
nstrument,  and  the  star  made  to  pass  the  meridian- ,viri 
,t  the  caluui&ted  time  by  the  pruper  adjusting  screws. 

*  Vet  Om  )™|th  of  ibe  \ipft*  htai  be  a,  of  lh«  lower  band  a  +  h,  tlx 
uaeo  In'twrfn  t>i-  hiiiidj  6,  ami  Itt  th«  twuiii  b«  horiioiital;  th«  UiUtNr-^^-ltir 

wiUtUMieuilhuMlKletiieUaKtatofwbMs?  i  mkm  Uie  lj«iMia«« 

'  aKcasi 

■sliesil  It  aa  utgto  t,  thm  lugvat  of  itsMa  ihilamn^    "  n* 

iWHrtSlV  A  may  be  naaauml  and  rrjpilaird  by  a  mtenMneUr-ern-v  .in  il  »ucb  a 
(it  ciir«a  to  lh«  Iclempe.  that  the  tiat  caa  lite  otMrrred  in  m«iH>d  poaitioas 
r  the  asit,  aiul  Uma  the  double  xeailh  diiuuee  fouiHl.  The  mO  of  We  Bilcni- 
if  <>-r-eere«r  ii  found  fruBi  ila  potiiko  when  apcninc  atul  eledng  the  bar* 
lakaa  au  ebanaa  id  thr  uC  h  nut    w..  )Tr,.rfi  tliii  rnnvlntrtlna  of  a 

euith  tectarto  Itiat  of  Mt.  RtUn,  Tl  '  <  n  tti  |«unt  i»  onh  lo  \>f  ^at  by 
•««r<ioB.  and  tlta  upright  tiar  muat  Ix  w.iicbiiii  umI  aieertainrd  by  level*,  kr. 
Ic  Babbafa  hai  in**a  uoMtftmBta.  wlmtk*  potato  «riMMhiMHier«M 
■iSMQIMKbarMacoBaburi.  WehaiWH|yaN4  ssMiWUMeltaMMSf  tes 
«lnta,  wMifc  sltowHw        lo  1m  Iwdawmi,  irtiBs  fts  mninii  >ai  Is 


When  this  is  done  and  the  telescope  secured,  a  star  must  be 
made  to  ])a  s  al  rii;  the  declination-wire  (this  should  be 
carried  by  n  micrometer-screw)  by  twisting  the  wire-cellf 
when  the  adjustment  for  a  fixed  MnifhteMeeope  ie  con> 
plete.  If  the  telescope  net  on  a  enm  axia  ana  eenica  s 
eeetor,  ttie  eron  axia  must  be  made  Irariiontal,  the  traoiitt 
of  stnrs  to'.vRrti';  the  extremities  of  the  arc  must  be  o!»erved, 
and  tJit  a./:i inuthal  deviation  ascertained  [Transit]  and 
corrected;  or,  Wir  tinie  at  which  an  extreme  star  should 
pass  beioff  known,  the  cross  axis  at  top  and  fixed  arc  be- 
low nuitiM  turned  lo  as  to  moAethe  mar  peas  at  the  right 
time. 

When  the  instrument  it  reversible,  the  axis  is  first 
to  he  set  truly  upright.  Suppose  the  instrument  in  its ' 
meridian  position  nearly,  and  lacu  east,  read  otf  the  divi- 
sion bisected  by  the  plumb-line,  or  the  two  ends  of  each 
level.  Now  turn  half  round,  read  off  again,  and  bring,  by 
the  adjusting  screws,  the  plmnb-fine  or  me  levels  half-way 
to  tlie  Arst  readings,  and  finally  adjust  each  level  bv  its 
own  screw  to  read  each  end  alike.  If  this  be  carefully 
done,  when  the  instrument  is  restored  to  its  first  position, 
the  plumb-line  or  levels  wilt  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
last  reversal.  Now  turn  the  axis  one-quarter  round,  and 
eooeot  whatarer  change  is  thereby  caused,  by  the  east 
and  west  screws  of  the  axis.  The  axis  is  now  vertical,  or 
by  a  repetition  of  the  process  may  be  made  so.  Tlie  next 
adjustment  is  to  make  tlie  line  of  sight  describe  a  great 
circle.  This  is  the  collimation  error  of  the  transit.  This 
may  be  done  as  described  above,  from  knowing  the  true 
time ;  or  by  observing  one  star  or  two  stem  near  the  lenitti 
in  reversea  positions,  when  the  disagreement  between  the 
observed  and  computed  difference  will  give  the  finantity 
and  direction  of  the  .iil<  ii^'jon  required.  In  a  mt  l.i  rp.  in- 
strument this  adjustment  would  be  by  antagonist  screws 
caiTvine  the  wire-plate.  If  the  instrument  be  simjdjra 
aenith  tub^  make  a  star  mtt  along  the  declination~wm, 
and  the  adjustment  it  fiidshed.  With  a  sector  place  the 
instrument  nearly  in  the  meridian,  observe  the  transit  of  a 
zenith  star,  which  gives  the  time.  Then  bv  luming 
round  the  axis,  make  an  extreme  star  pass  at  the  proper 
time  and  clamp  the  axis.  In  the  new  ordnance  sector 
the  instmment  rests  on  a  tiav  which  is  adjusted  as  to 
meridian  by  strong  screws  on  tne  stand,  acting  against  the 
sides  of  the  tray.  Finally,  twist  the  vrire-cell  tUI  astar  runs 
along  the  decfination-wire.  A  comparison  of  the  zenith 
distances  of  the  same  stars  observed  in  reversed  positions 
of  the  instrument,  will  give  the  error  of  edlimation,  and 
thia  may  ba  oemcted  if  the  obeervar  irishe^  but  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  unhmehed,  and  to  comider  lha  anm  of 
two  observations,  Flioa  Eut  and  f*c»  Wast,  as  a  doable 
zenith  distance. 

(For  plates  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  constructions 
here  referred  to,  and  others  which  we  have  omitted,  see 
Pearson's  Proetkai  AOrmmjf^  voL  IL,  ^^8^1t8H  itfatci 
xii..  xiii.,  rxvi.,xxvii.) 

ZKNJAN.  [PgHsi.^.] 

ZENO  (Zijvwv),  of  Ki  a  in  IIhIv,  \  a'  a  pupil  of  Parme- 
nides.  According  to  the  vague  expression  djc/jaji)  used 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  was  enjoying  his  greatest  celebrity 
about  B.C.464.  He  visited  Athena  in  company  with  Par- 
meddes,  and  they  woe  present  at  the  Great  Panathenaea. 
Parmenides  is  described  by  Plato  as  at  this  time  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  with  his'hair  quite  white,  but  of  a  hand- 
some and  pleasing  person :  he  was  then  about  gT)  ymrs  of 
age.  Zeno,  who  was  then  near  40,  is  spoken  of  as  a  tall 
and  comely  personage.  If  we  place  this  visit  to  Athens, 
with  Clinton,  in  b.c.  454,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  8ocratea» 
Zeno  was  bom  about  b.c.  494.  The  authority  <br  flie  visit 
I  <  Athens  is  the  'Parmenides'  of  Plato,  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  historical  fact,  is  geueraliy  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  authority. 

Strabo  is  of  opinion  that  Zeno,  as  well  as  Parmenides, 
was  employed  in  legislating  for  Elea.  He  probably  lived 
(i"  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  or  at 
lettfaL  lo  B.C.  4;i5.  According  lo  i'Uitarch  (PeridesA)  he  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  PericUs.  Tlie  circumstances  of  hiv 
death  arc  reported  vritli  much  diversity.  He  is  said  to  have 
conspired  against  a  tyrant  of  Elea,  who  ia  variously  named 
and.  on  the  discovety  of  the  ^onspiiacy,  to  have  been  pot 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner. 

M  iny  works  were  attributed  to  Zeno,  %vhich.  says  Dio- 
genes, we/e  full  of  wisdom.  One  ot  tus  great  works  he  is 
Mid  to  hata  md  atAttiem^  on  which  ooeasion  Soeimtes 
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present.  Thoura  the  '  Parmenides'  of  Plato,  which  is 
Urn  tuthority  for  tbia  reading  at  Atb«o%  cannot  be  t&ken 
to  be  Hterally  true  in  all  reipeeto— for  SooMes,  then  a  very 

young  man,  is  represented  as  discotirsinp  with  Zeno — ^yet 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  Zeno  havmf; 
read  his  work  at  Athens.  The  object  of  this  work,  which 
was  divided  into  several  parts,  was  to  show  that  it  is  im- 
powble  to  conceive  tldop  u  being;  Many,  and  this  con- 
elonon  naa  dehvad  aa  a  Baeeasary  conaegoance  ttm  tba 
suppoeitkm  of  thingi  beinc  Many ;  for  Zeno  ihowid  that 
if  we  suppose  things  to  beMany,  then  the  same  thin^  are 
both  like  and  tinlike.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  Kume  things  to  be  both  like  and  luilikc,  and  therefore 
it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  things  to  be  Many  {oimovv  tl 
iHimnm  rk  n  rfw^lMca  tfma  ilvat  koI  ifMa  ilvSftoia, 
tiiitfarov  Sii  coi  ToXXd  i7»^  Flatflk  P0rm»nid9$\  Zeno  is 
sud  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  form  ofthe  dialogue 
in  his  philosophical  discvi&sions.  His  object  w-i  =  t  i  miin- 
tainthe  doctrines  of  Parmemden,  for  he  is  saidlo  have  aiided 
little  of  his  own  to  what  his  miuster  did.  His  method  was, 
to  assume  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  and  then  to 
show  the  contradictions  to  which  they  lead  and,  accord- 
ingly, Aristotle  (as  quoted  by  IMogenes)  ca^is  him  the  in- 
ventor of  Dialectic  ;  not  of  Ixtgic,  as  some  modern  writers 

hlLvr  ;t. 

Zeuo's  work  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  One  was, 
as  Plato  makes  him  deaeribe  it,  designed  to  support  the 
opinion  of  Fannanidea  againat  those  who  lidicaied  it  on 
the  ground  that  if  there  ia  only  One,  nany  abaotd  and 

inroTi>i=tn^t  consequences  mu.'«t  flow  fn  in  thn  tloctrine ; 
and,  accordingly,  his  work  is  in  oppo.-»Uiou  to  Uiose  who 
say  that  thini^  are  Many,  audit  has  for  its  special  object 
to  show,  that  many  more  absurd  consequences  will  flow 
fnwi  tii^  hypothesis  of  thiqga  being  Many,  than  from  the 
hnothcrie  of  the  One,  if  a  man  rightly  failov  them  up. 
Una  ia  the  key  to  the  explanation  ofiirlMt  we  know  of  the 
arguments  of  Zeno. 

Zeno  asked  Protagoras  if  a  sintfle  prain  of  millet,  or  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  a  trrain,  would  make  a  noise  in 
falling.  Protagoras  said  it  would  not.  He  then  asked  if 
a mefiomiia of  each  oM  make  a  noise  in  falling; 

■nd  the  anawer  iraa,  Yes.  Zeno  further  asked  if  there  was 
not  a  ratio  between  the  medimnus  of  grain  and  a  single 
grain,  or  the  ten-fhousandtli  part  of  a  sin>;le  grain.  Prota- 
goras admitted  that  there  was.  'Will  there  not,  then,' 
said  Zeno,  'be  the  same  rutio  between  the  noise  of  the 
medimnus  and  of  the  single  grain,  as  there  is  between  the 
medimnus  and  the  single  gram?  and  eonsequentlv  a  single 
gnun,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  will  make  a 
noise  in  falling.'  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  subtle  in 
this  arsjunient.  If  nu  rely  viewed  as  an  instance  that  the 
senses  do  not  ahvayi>  lead  to  a  sate  conclusion,  it  is  well 
enough  Cor  that  purpose. 

Other  arguments  go  deeper,  and  show  more  clearly  the 
contradictions  that  arise  from  the  notion  Many.  Zeno, 
it  is  said,  seemed  to  annihilate  the  notion  of  space,  for 
his  argument  was  this : — If  there  is  space,  it  is  m  some- 
thing, for  every  thing  that  is.  is  in  something;  but  that 
which  is  in  something,  is  also  in  space.  Space,  then,  mu»t 
also  be  in  apaee,  and  ao  on  infinitoly :  thoefore  tiMie  Is  no 
apace. 

Again:  he  prow  thatif  fhtnga  are  many,  they  are  both 
finite  in  number  and  infinite  ;  and  he  proceeds  thus: — If 
thine:*  are  many,  they  must  be  as  many  as  they  are,  neither 
more  nor  less  :  they  must,  therefore,  be  finite.  On  the 
other  band,  if  they  are  many,  they  must  be  infinite ;  for 
thei-e  are  always  other  things  between  fliinga,  and  again, 
other  thii^  between  tbeaethinn,  and  oooaa^ieatlr  thinn 
are  infinite.  In  tiie  latter  part  ne  evidently  consoera  the 
spac^  between  things  as  things,  for  things  must  have  spaces 
between  them ;  and  these  spaces  he  considers  as  things,  or 
the  equivalent*  of  magnitudea,  and  e*  capable  of  aimless 
subdivision. 

Another  argument  is  to  thia  efhct :— If  a  thing  exists,  it 
moat  have  mumtnde  i  Iwwe  emnot  imagine  a  thing  as 
exiating  whieh  will  not  ineieaae  another  thing  by  being 

addeH  to  it.  or  diminish  another  thin^  if  taken  from  it. 
Now,  a  A  thinj;  has  ma'^nitudr,  it  is  capable  of  mtinite 
sul)divi.sion  ;  therefore,  if  tlun;;s  are  many,  they  must  be 
both  small  and  preit — small  so  as  to  have  no  magnitude, 
and  ^reat  so  as  to  be  infinite.  This  is  the  literal  version 
of  Simplicius,  which  seema  to  mean,  that  intinite  division 
9f  a  thing  impliea  an  ioflmte  number  of  corpuscles;  and  in 


this  view  a  body  iaiiitint^j{i«tt»lNlklht  aoapnedw  m 

infinitely  small. 
Zeno  had  four  arguments  againat  motion.  Theftnt  arga- 

ment  is  this: — If  a  certain  space  is  to  be  paased  over,  the 
half  must  be  paj»ed  over  before  the  whole  space,  aiid  th* 
half  of  that  haH  I  t  :  )!.'  ti  e  whole  of  it,  and  m«  on  ia  infini- 
tum. There  is,  tlierefore,  an  infinite  number  of  spaces  to 
be  passed  over ;  and  if  the  whole  is  passed  over  in  a  limitetl 
time,  then  an  infinite  nuntfierof  apaoeawill  be  pnaaed  over 
in  a  finite  time,  wtdeh  ia  impoanble.  Bayle  ealta  Afi»> 
totle's  solution  of  the  difTiculty  •  pitiable.'  Aristotle*?  s<  ?  > 
tion  is  this,  as  explained  by  the  '  C'ommentarii  Cuiumb.",- 
ceiiL-es That  which  is  infinite  in  division,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  infinite  in  act  but  in  capacity  only  {rma  act* 
ted  poteH9i$)f  WMf  be  passed  over  in  a  finite  time ;  foe 
ance  time  ia  eontnuooBk  and  in  lilm  mauMnr  inftntte,  the 
time  and  tiie  apaee  will  eoneapoiid  in  the  muM  tew  of  in- 
finity, and  in  the  same  divinon  of  paila.*  It  ia  eaaj  toabov 
that  this  is  no  solution. 

Another  ar^ment  is  the  Achillea,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  akin  to  the  last.  Achilles  runs  a  race  with  a  tortoise, 
whieh  has  a  certain  start,  but  Achilles,  though  swift,  cm 
never  overtake  the  tortoiM,  whidi  ia  alow.  For  wbea 
Achilles  has  reached  the  point  trom  which  the  tortoise 
started,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  a  certain  distance  :  i-  i 
this  will  always  be  the  case :  therefore  Achilles  can  o*:.^- 
overtake  the  tortoise.  On  this  Ritter  obeerves : — *  We  cia- 
not  suopose  that  Zeno,  who  in  hiapfooftahrayamaintaiaed 
the  innnite  divisibility  of  space,  anodd  not  abo  hnv«  cob- 
sidered  the  infinite  divisibility  of  ever}'  portion  of  time; 
and  yet  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  consi.sts  entirely  n 
neglecting  this  consideration.'  Hut  Zeno  only  admiUej 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  in  order  to  show  the  coc- 
sequcncea  of  the  hypothesis.  What  Ritter  says  is  no  sole- 
tion.  Wa  nay  take  the  flngera  of  the  dock  fbr  Adnlk* 
and  the  toitoiae,  and  aaanme  that  there  ia  no  other  mea- 
sure of  time:  and  we  will  .suppo-se  the  lone  fincrer  to  N 
at  twelve,  when  the  short  hnger  is  at  one,  and  Zenoi 
argument  is  the  same  still.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  idt'i 
oi  motion,  of  which  Zeno  gives  another  i'ostanue  in  a  tfani 
argument  against  motioa.  An  arrow  when  it  mom 
through  the  air  ia  at  aveqr  moment  in  a  s{iace  equal  t? 
itself,  and  therefore  ia  at  rest,  for  nothing  moves  13 
the  space  in  which  it  is;  but  thi'  '\liich  doe.».  ■  y. 
move  IS  at  rest,  for  everything;  either  moves  ur  is  at  r«*L 
Therefore  the  arrow  which  moves,  while  it  moves  is  1: 
rest.  Aristotle  replies,  that  this  argument  is  false,  lor  it 
supposes  that  time  is  compoaed  of  indivisible  momcfllt 
and  he  adds,  that  time  is  not  composed  of  indivisible  parU 
nor  is  anything  else  composed  of  such  parts.  But  tlu$  u 
not  an  answer,  for  time  may  be  excluded  from  the  cic- 
sideraliun.  The  arrow  is  »upiK}&ed,  by  those  who  admit 
motion,  to  pass  from  one  point  in  space  to  anottier.  Bit 
in  every  position  between  theae  two  pointe  it  m,  aa  ZeK 
says,  where  it  ia;  and  when  a  thing  n  where  it  is,  we  eoa- 
ceivo  it  to  be  at  rest,  and  we  cannot  conceive  otherwter. 
Bav  le,  who  seems  not  to  approve  of  .Vristotle's  !>o,uh;A, 
otters  one  which  is  no  better.  Zenn's  difiu  ulr\  remiirj. 
There  i:i  no  al^lute  motion :  we  only  conceive  motion  re- 
latively. 

There  ia  a  fouclh  aiswnent,  which  ia  well  at^cd  17 

Bayle. 

If  we  view  the  arguments  nf  Zmo  as  mere  sophism*,  tf 
view  them  wrongly.  Thcv  touch  the  fund&mentai  di6- 
culties  of  all  science,  and  Aristotle  admits  that  their  so.'-- 
tiou  is  not  easy  (Toptc,  viii.  8).  His  arguments  wot 
directed  to  show  the  difficulties  iaberent  in  all  our  ik- 
atnet  notioaa.  When,  aa  Aiiatotle  aajn^  ha  denied  mo- 
tion and  aaid  that  the  apaee  of  a  atadium  could  not  b 
pa.<ised  over,  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  denied  the  pJ; - 
nomenon  of  a  stadium  being  pa-sscd  over  by  him  wS.< 
seemed  to  pass  over  it.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  wv 
the  appearance  of  a  stadium  being:  paased  over,  bat  tt 
denied  that  we  could  conceive  how  it  was  paaaed  oiver, « 
that  we  could  conceive  absolutely  any  amount  of  mo(ii>: 
There  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  he  denied  the  t-^vt- 
ence  of  the  One,  even  if  he  denied  the  exi.stence  of  me- 
viduai  things.  He  did  nut  admit  thai  the  true  □a:^-' 
of  the  One  could  be  known,  for  he  said  that  if  any  pers-^ 
would  show  him  what  the  One  ta.  be  would  be  able  to  t-. 
him  what  things  are  (ri  ivra).  Bis apeeidations  nil  p  : 
to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  notion  of  ir  ;. 
things,  and  to  tlie  cuoiequent  conclusion  01  all  tnir.^* 
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.ng  One,  without  part.-*,  an  absolute,  immeasurable,  incon- 
ceival  ii  K\isi(  :ir  t,  Nothing  particular  \a  said  of  his 
tJieological  doctniiea,  and  the  few  physical  doctrines  that 
we  attributed  to  him  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

(IKogenes  L»eTti}a,Ztmtif  J-:im  ;  Hitter,  Gewhichte  der 
jmtoaophie,  vol.  i.,  and  the  Fragments  qfZeno,  by  Ritter 
and  Preller,  in  their  IIii!t"ri,i  i'ittlimph.  Grcrco-Roman.  ; 
Hayle,  Diet.,  art.  'Zeno,'  whuh  lias  very  copious  and 
curious  notes;  Biosraphie  Univertelle,  art.  'Zeno,'  by 
Victor  Cousin,  and  the  r^fwntea*  there ;  Kant,  Kritift, 
JJie  Antinomie  der  Meintn  Vemunft.) 

ZENO  of  Citium,  a  small  town  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.   The  time 
I'l  his  birth  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  northe  dates 
vf  the  other  events  of  his  life.   He  was  however  a  con- 
temporary of  Antii^onu.H  Gonatas,  kinp  of  Macedonia,  and 
died  before  hina.  Antigonua  Gonatai  died  JB.c.aMl  Chnton 
places  the  birth  of  Zeno  between  b.c.  907  end  902;  and  his 
ili'ittli  cither  in  b.c.  263,  or  in  n.c.  2.'T^t  nri-rrfSiniT  to  Dio- 
fjoiips  Lacrtius.    His  father  was  a  niLrchaiil,  and  Zeno 
when  young  followed  ln<  liitti-  r  s  business.    It  is  said  !!i  -:t 
his  father,  on  returninsc  from  one  of  his  voyage  brought 
home  some  of  the  writings  of  the  followers  of  Socrates, 
and  that  the  perusal  of  Uiein detamnied  Zeno  to  ttie  etody 
of  philosophy.  It  is  not  certain  what  his  ajtiv  was  when 
he  came  to  Athens :  some  accounts  make  him  to  have 
bsen  thirty  years  of  age.  hut  his  disciple  Persaeus  says  he 
was  only  two  and  t  wentv.    He  taught  at  Athens  for  tifty- 
eight  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  or, 
iccordmg  to  other  accounts,  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  King  Antigonus,  which  is  preserved 
by  Diogenes  Laertias,  Zeno  sa^  that  he  is  then  eighty 
u  ars  of  age,  and  he  allpges  this  as  a  reason  for  not  being 
ihie  to  viMt  the  king  according  to  hitt  invitation ;  but  he 
sent  to  him  his  disciples,  Persaeus  and  Philonides. 
;  When  Zeno  first  arrived  at  Atheoii  he  became  the  pupil 
y{  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  ibat  will  aeeomit  for  his  docmnes 
oavint*  some  relationship  to  those  of  the  Cynic  school. 
But  Zeno's  moral  character  was;  above  the  standard  of  the 
'ynica,  and  their  mc n:  <    j  hilosophy  could  not  .satisfy  his 
ntelleclual  desires.    He  subsequently  attended  the  lec- 
ures  of  Stilpo  ar;U  of  Diogenes  Cronus,  who  belonged  to 
Jie  Mcnric  school ;  bat  it  ia  probable  that  he  waa  not 
latiafied  wUh  them,  for  he  ultitnately  came  over  to  the 
Academy,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Polemn.    Zeno's  doc- 
nnes,  so  far  as  we  know  theni,  show  traces  of  the  various 
ohixjls  in  whicli  his  philosophical  character  was  formed, 
ie  waa  not  an  original  thinker ;  he  fciected  out  of  all  that 
le  lewiwd  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  for  his  purpose, 
.t  waa  aooordiogljr  objected  to  Zeno,  that  though  he  dif- 
ered  Ihtte  flrom  ma  predecessors,  he  still  wished  to  foand 
.  school  of  his  own ;  and  it  was  further  objected,  that 
»e  made  fewer  changes  in  doctrines  than  in  words, 
lis  pupils  assembled  in  the  painted  colonnade  (<ttoo)  at 
VI  hens,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  Stoics  (Xrwicsl) : 
iiey  were  at  first  called  Zenonians  ftom  the  name  of  their 
tiaster.  A  sliglit  accident  which  happened  to  him  on  coming 
ut  of  his  school,  determined  Zeno  to  put  an  end  to  his  life 
n  the  spot.  His  practice  was,  in  accorthinco  with  his  doc- 
rincs,  characttrized  by  the  strictest  integrity  and  morality: 
V»  mastery  over  all  sensual  gratifications  was  complete.  A 
toiy  ia  told  which,  whether  true  or  lalae,showa  at  least  the 
stitnatioo  in  which  he  was  held ;  it  is  said  that  ttw  Atfie- 
[.,.-=;  oitriisted  the  keys  of  their  fortresses  to  his  keeping, 
i'lit  name  of  Zeno  is  more  conspicuous  as  the  founder  of 
school,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  than  for 
hat  he  did  tumself,  though  tm  writings  were  numerous, 
k.  list  of  tbem  is  given  by  Diogenes ;  very  few  fiagnevts 
f  them  ftnain.  His  stjle  ia  said  to  have  been  diame- 
e fixed  by  brevity  and  cloeenees  of  argumentation.  It 
aems  probable  that  the  Stoical  doctrines,  as  exhibited  in 
le  opinions  and  writings  of  his  followers,  cannot  be  con- 
dcred  to  have  been  elaborated  by  Zeno,  though,  accord- 
ig  to  all  testimony,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which 
-aa  developed  and  extended  by  othen.   His  successors  in 
le  Stoic  school  were  as  'ollow  : — Cleanthea,  Chnnrippus, 
eno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
aii;ftiusot  Rhodes,  am!  Posidomu-.  According  to  Clinlon. 
osidonius  came  to  Rome  b.c.  Til.    Panietius  was  the 
lend   of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  I^elius,  and 
Uier  distingiushed  Homaoi^  and  he  intradoced  the  Stoical 
hiloaoidiy  at  Rome.  Tha  ftnieal  doetrinea  suited  m 
«,ity  respects  the  Roman  diaiMter,  MmeiaDy  in  tlw 
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iaodilitii  iuiHi  ill  which  they  received  them,  and  these 
doctrines  were  embraced  by  many  distinguished  persons. 
In  the  imperial  period  the  chief  writers  who  belonged  to 
the  sect  were  L.  Annscus  Seneca,  Musoniua  Roftaa,  who 
lived  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  j^etetus,  a  native  of 
Hierapolts  in  Phrygia,  and  the  master  of  Arrian,  the  his- 
tonan  of  Alexander.  But  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
Roman  Stoics  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureliua,  who  in 
his  own  work,  irtiieh  keixtmt;  baa  left  bis  pmtrait  painted 
to  the  life.  « 

Zeno's  doetrines  were  mainly  directed  to  ^  moral  part 
of  philosophy,  and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  Cynics 
than  his  followers.  It  appears  from  the  fact  of  his  dis- 
ciples separating  into  dift'en v  j  n.  '  u  that  his  system  wa5 
either  not  completely  developed  or  that  it  possessed  too 
little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers.  Chrysippus  ia 
said  to  hare  been  the  peiaon  who  saYe  to  the  Stoical  pa- 
tera its  fiill  development  and  flxea  its  doetrines ;  aceonl- 
ingly  there  was  a  s-aying.  •  If  there  had  been  no  f'hry 
I  stjjpus,  there  would  have  been  no  Stoa.'  The  Stoics  made 
j  ihn-u  i;!iv;-i,in:.  of  philoMiphy.  which  Plutarch  calls  the 
Physical,  EtliicaJ,  and  Logical  (Xoyierfv),  of  which  our 
word  Logical  is  not  a  translation.  But  other  Stoics  made 
different  diriaions.  The  triple  division  was  made  by  Zeno 
himidf,  asDiodorua  atatei  in  his  Life  of  Zeno,  in  which  he 
has  collected  all  the  Stoical  doctrines.  The  I/Ogical  part 
of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  their  metaphysics. 
They  made  a  distinction  between  truth  fdX^^iin)  and 
true  (<SXi|dic) :  truth  implied  body  (itwfia') ;  but  true  was 
without  body,  and  was  merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed 
to  things  an  absolute  existence  in  themselves.  Their  sys- 
tem, so  far  ns  we  can  learn  what  it  was,  was  obscure,  and 
thev  were  ci  ifainly  not  well  agreed  ampni:  flu  mseives  on 
their  metaphysical  doctrines.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhe- 
toric, and  grammar.  In  their  Physical  doctrines  they 
assumed  two  flnt  principles,  the  Active  and  the  Pasnve: 
the  Paaive  waa  Matter  ( «^Ui),  the  firrt  snbetanee  of 
which  all  things  were  made ;  the  Active  wa.s  Ood,  who 
was  one,  though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal 
belief  in  a  deity,  or  in  many  deities,  they  considered  one 
of  the  evidences  of  (Jod's  existence.  AU  tlie  universe, 
says  Seneca,  according  to  our  Stoical  doctrines,  consists  of 
two  things,  Cauae  and  Matter.  The  Cause  which  puta 
matter  in  motion  is  conceived  as  pervading  it,  but  it  M 
Rational ;  the  motions  produced  arc  not  the  effect  of 
chance,  and  all  the  hannotiv'  and  beauty  of  the  visible 
world  are  a  proof  of  design.  It  followed  from  their  general 
doctrines  tfiat  the  SoulC^-vx^")  is  corporeal,  for  they  de- 
fined all  things  t»  be  Body  which  produce  anything  or  are 
produced.  They  argued  thus:  nothing  that  is  without 
body  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  Body  sympathize 
with  that  whicl  is  lot  body:  but  only  body  with  body. 
The  body  and  the  soui  sympathize,  for  they  are  both  bodies. 
Death  is  the  separat  ion  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  Soul 
is  a  spirit  (irMi><i)  that  is  bom  with  us ;  consequently  it  is 
body,  and  it  continues  after  death ;  still  it  is  perishable : 
but  the  Soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  animals  are 
parts,  is  imperishable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul, 
there  were  dittercnt  opinions:  Cleantli.s  th-'iL'lif  itint  .ilJ 
souls  lasted  to  the  general  conflagration ;  Clirysippus 
thought  the  souls  of  the  wise  only  lasted  so  long. 

The  Ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  sttiaeted  most 
attention,  as  exhibited  in  th«  Itvea  of  distinguished  Gfecks 
and  Romans.  To  live  according  to  nature  was  the  basis 
of  their  Kthical  system  ;  but  by  this  it  was  not  meant  that 
a  man  should  follow  his  own  pai t.-  ular  natiirr  ;  he  must 
make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  oi  tlie  whole  of 
things.  This  principle  is  the  foundation  u:  morality; 
and  it  follows  that  morality  is  connected  with  phiIo> 
ftophy.  To  Imow  what  is  onr  relation  to  the  whole  of  tnings, 
is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  This  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Stoics  is  indisputable,  but  its  ap- 
plication is  not  always  easy,  nor  did  they  all  agree  in 
their  exposition  of  it.  Some  things  were  good,  some 
bad,  and  some  indifferent:  tile  on^  good  things  were 
virtue,  wisdom,  justice,  and  temperance,  and  the  like.  Iha 
truly  wise  man  possesses  all  knowledge ;  he  is  perfect  and 
siifRcicnf  III  himself;  he  despises  all  that  subjects  to  its 
power  the  rest  of  mankind;  he  feds  pain,  hut  he  is  not 
conquered  by  it.  But  the  morality  of  the  Stoics,  at  least 
in  the  later  periods,  though  it  rested  on  a  basis  apparently 
so  sound,  permitted  the  wise  man  to  do  nearly  cvcr^thiug 
that  be  liked.  Suefai  a  sratem,  it  has  been  well  obsenraiV 
^    '  ^  '        Vol.  3v^YJl.-5  F 
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  bit  do  for  the  imagioaiy  wim  bmd  of  the  Stoics ;  but  it 

wt»  not  ft  igpitem  whara  gsiMifl  tdoption  was  compfttible 
i»ith  the  exntcDee  of  any  Mtnal  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Stoical  sect  Ls  one  of  ^erit  extent. 
The  Stoics,  or  the  bo-called  Stojcii,  Ibrnied  a  sect  that  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries,  in  which  time  the  doetnnes  were 
ittbjsct  to  so  much  change  that  we  often  aee  Utile  bei>idt:i» 
Ike  BMBHa  in  which  the  professocs  of  this  sect  at^reed.  Most 
flf  tlia  worka  of  the  Stoical  wnteia  an  UtsL  two  of  them 
whoae  works  remain,  Eptctetns  and  fh«  empetw  ICnoua 
Aurebus,  if  not  the  most  genuine  specimens  of  tlieStoic 
icbooU  *uf«  cerlaitjly  two  of  the  most  worthy. 

(Difligenes  I>aertius,  Z»no ;  Rittei  and  Preller,  Ili^toria 
PhUmph*  tirmto-Moman. ;  Ai  Kbi  ius;  Epictktus;  and 
other  articles  in  thia  work.) 

ZENO  (Zi|>wv),  emperor  of  the  Eaet,  succeeded,  in  a.d. 
474,  the  emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax,  or  more  correctly  his  own 
soil  Leo  n.,  tlie  yooni^er,  as  w  ill  apjiear  ln-tow.  Zcno  was 
the  soo  ot  Rusumblimdeti,  or  HouAombladeusa,  a  noble 
bauriaa,  and  his  original  name  was  either  Aricmesius,  or 
perhaps  Taiadieqdiaoa  or  Taiadiscodiaeua.  or  more  pro- 
bably Trasei^Mein.  We  know  nothinir  ebovt  his  earlier 
life,  of  which  however  detailed  aeconhts  were  probably 
g[iven  in  the  worses  of  Eustatliiun  of  Syria,  which  are  lost, 
and  those  of  Candidas,  of  which  only  some  fragments  are 
extant.  We  must  suppose  timt  he  was  a  man  of  preat  in- 
fluence, especially  among  his  warlike  countrymen  the 
laauiiftiM*  ftDd  weU  ioiowii  at  the  court  of  CoosUatioopla. 
for  in  A.D.  4€8  tlie  emperor  Leo  Tfmtx  nve  him  Ida 
daughter  Ariadne  in  marriape,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
secuitng  hi-,  influence  aooog  the  ifiauriana,  whose  assist- 
ance he  wanted  agMMtttiefobitifluaiohenesof  hiapiiiae 
minister  Aspar. 

On  tliat  occasion  the  son  of  RoMMBblasdes  adopted  the 
Greek  name  of  Zeno,  and  was  created  by  the  eimwmr 
Patricius,  and  appointed  commander  of  the  imperiai  life- 
guard and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  army  in  Asia 
Ifinor.  In  a.d.  4tii)  Z«no  watt  consul  with  Flavius  Mar- 
,  and  he  assisted  tlie  emperor  in  getting  rid  of  Aspar. 
iMit  to  death  in  431.  Leo,  bein^:  old  and 
diildleM,  wished  to  appoint  Zeno  bia  sueeeMoc,  but  Ifae 
people  disliked  Zeno  on  account  of  his  ugliness,  a  reason 
which  may  appear  insufficient  in  our  days,  but  wliich  was 
important  among  the  KiLstern  nations,  wlio  hnve  always 
Uked  aiKi  still  like  to  be  ruled  by  handsouie  kings.  Leu 
eonaequentty  gave  up  his  plan,  ftiid  dioee  Leo,  the  son  of 
Zboo  and  Ariadne,  for  hia  suaoeawirt  in  a.d.  ^3.*  The  em- 
peror Leo  Thru  ^ed  caily  in  the  foUowinf^  year,  *.d.  474^ 
ami  Leo  the  younger  succeeded  him  under  the  regency  of 
his  father,  upon  whom  the  title  of  Aucustuswa-.  )H'iiiap>s 
conferreti  by  Leo  Tlirax ;  it  may  he  that  Zeno  a-v-umed 
that  title  on  his  own  authority,  but  aeither  uf  these  opi- 
niooa  has  been  well  established.  Assisted  by  (he  empress- 
dowafrer  Verina.  and  prohablv  also  by  her  daughter  and 
his  wife  Ariadne,  Zeno  aoeceeaed  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  !h'  pi  i]iie  in  sonui  degree,  and  iie  consequently  found 
no  t  e^iatance  when  he  contrived  to  be  proclaimed  emperor. 
Hi.s  son,  the  young  emperor  Leo,  put  the  imperial  diadem 
00  bis  heed ;  bot  aitbough  Zeno  bccaou:  empei-or,  be  waa 
only  the  second  in  rank,  as  we  may  see  in  the  laws  iasned 
by  the  two  emperore,  where  Leo's  name  is  always  put 
before  the  name  of  his  father ;  on  some  coins  however  the 
name  Zeno  stands  before  Leo.  Leo  died  lowanls  ihe  cTui 
of  tlie  same  year.  a.d.  174.  Zeno,  and  even  his  mother 
Aliadne* an  excellent  woman,  have  been  accused  of  having 
poiainied  tliaiT  son,  but  this  cbaife,  as  well  as  some  other 
Itofies  coneemlnK  the  death  of  I^,  are  mere  calumniea  ii^ 
vented  bv  orthodox  ecclesiastical  wiitem  wfao  found  l^nlt 
witli  the  heterodoxy  of  Zcno. 

Although  Zeno  met  with  no  oppoaitioil  in  succeeding 
his  son  as  sole  emperor,  he  came  to  the  throne  under 
very  difficult  cireumstanccs.  Descended  from  a  great 
laaurian  familly;  anpnuted  by  two  brothem.  Conon  and 
Longinus,  who  were  Doth  enterprising,  aetive.  and  am- 
bitious; sun'ounded  by  many  other  I.'iaurians,  who 
looked  to  him  for  honours  and  power:  and  revered 
by  the  vailike  'nrinhitanfs  <il'  l^aii.ia.  wlio  weie  not  of 
Greek  descent ;  he  had  to  experience  that  the  veiy  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  to  consotidale  Us  sbrenfth, 
made  his  throne  totter,  and  were  so  many  causes  of  tiiose 
rebellions  and  other  public  calamities  by  which  his  reign 

•  Xrao  hmA  •Bolhrr  ton,  whonw  HlwvlM  cdM  Xmm^  Iqr  hk  il 
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was  marked  as  one  of  the  roost  disastrous  for  the  di^nit, 
and  grandeur  of  the  Eastern  empire.  When  Zeno  l>ec&ca« 
enaneror,  the  Isauriam  came  mto  power :  henc*  ane 

jealousy  among  the  Greek?,  and  di>.<>atisfaction  uoome 
those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  tliioiic  ;  intrigue,  rcvoh*. 
rebellion,  and  civil  war  were  the  consequence,  and  XhU  vu 
followed  by  revenge,  eruelty,  and  rapacity ;  genexaJ  dis- 
content and  weakness  in  the  government ;  arroguce  and 
threats  on  tlw  pait  of  foreign  barbanani,  tbe  oonnuest  of 
Italy  by  the  East-Ootha,  and  the  foundalian  or  »  new 
Western  empire  by  Theodoric  the  Great.  In  short,  the 
reign  of  Zeno  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  E,-u,t.  A> 
the  details  of  this  reisrn  are  far  from  being  sufficientty 
clear,  we  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of  tkie  most  remaj-kabi« 
events. 

Zeno  was  scarcely  established  on  the  throne  whan  be 
lost  it  by  a  rebellion  of  Basiliacua,  the  brother  of  the  eo- 

press-dowagcr  Yerina.  b<i1h  of  w  hom  conspired  agfain^  tht 
new  emperor  when  they  saw  ttial  Uieir  influence 
checked  oy  the  increasing  power  of  the  brothers  and  othti 
Isaurian  tnends  of  Zeno.  The  re))elhon  broke  out  so  sud* 
nenly  (a.d.  475)  that  Zeno  fled  to  laanria  without  makisf 
any  resistance,  and  Basiliscus  wa.s  proclaimed  empen^. 
Zeno,  lieing  joined  by  Ariadne,  prepared  to  oppose  Tiln. 
a  gei  1  I  ill  of  Basiliscus,  who  advanced  upon  Isauria,  ari 
dei'eatcd  Zeno,  who  retired  into  a  caAlie  called  Cooius- 
tinople.  Illus  was  goiAg  to  lay  siege  to  it*  w4ica  1w  w& 
infonned  that  there  we*  neat  want  of  unioa  amnoff  thi 
adherents  of  Basiliseaa,  and  that  the  people  in  nwneru  dis- 
liVed  the  new  emperor  on  account  of  hU  cowardly  m 
treacherous  conduct  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  aeiurnt 
the  Vandals  of  Cartliaie,  in  a.d.  4tiH.  Upon  ttiis 
proposed  to  Zeno  to  support  him  with  liisarmy  ;  the  propaa- 
tion  was  accepted  with  great  joy.  ajid  Z^no  and  IQw 
marched  to  Constantinople.  Near  Nicata  they  met  wiA 
Amiathis,or  Harmacius.  the  nephew  of  Baai1i»ei]a,wtic 
offered  no  resistance  to  Zeno,  by  whom  be  w  a.s  apparent!} 
bribed,  and  tlie  usurper  was  soon  besieged  ui  Coai'xi 
tinople  by  Zeno.  The  city  was  taken  by  surprise,  ar.: 
iiasiliscus  waa  made  prisoner,  and  starved  to  death  »  l 
tower  in  Cappadoeia.  Zeno  was  re-estaiUiahed,  and  s 
order  to  reward  Harmacius,  he  made  him  conimander-'s- 
chief  of  the  army,  presented  him  with  large  estates,  a:-, 
conterred  ujion  his  son  Ha.siliscus  the  younsrer  the  diCTut. 
of  ( ';esar,  which  was  equivalent  to  making  him  his  s,:-.> 
ces^or.  It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  act  voluntarily  in  tiis 
aftiair,  but  tl^  Uannacius  demanded  tin  CmaanUup  for  ta 
son.  as  tbe  price  of  bis  defection  fnm  the  uaoiper  Bia- 
liscus.  Hai-maciiis  became  so  an'ocant,  that  Zeno  w» 
compelled  to  get  ii(i  of  him.  Assisted  by  Illus,  he 
eeeded  in  scuintr  Harmacius,  who  was  put  to  deatb. 
his  sou  Basiiucus  was  banished,  atler  having  been  depn«  . : 
of  Ida  dignity  as  Cnar.  Blus  now  acquired  great  i- 
fluenoe  orer'  the  emmior;  wUeb  he  anon  «bus«d.  ^ 
he  not  only  insuHed  the  empress  Ariadne,  bat  consTx-fC 

against  her  life.    Illus,  beintr  deposed  from  Iii>   ;  jrli  H 
prune  iuuHi>ter,  tied  to  A&ia  and  revolled  a|^iuti»t  Zrr.c 
his  fate  is  told  below.    During  the  time  that  llKi?  ■rm 
in  power  several  other  reliellions  broke  ouL  XtModooe. 
somaned  Strabos,  an  adherent  of  Baailiarwa. 
after  the  fall  of  the  usurper  into  Thrace.  coUecte-i  i 
considerable  force,  and  ravaged  the  environs  of  Consrw- 
tinople.    The  emperor,  unable  to  subdue  hitn.  bo:;r" 
peace  from  him,  in  a.u.  478 ;  but  Theodoric  soon  liirE<>t  n* 
oath,  united  himself  with  llieodiirie  tfie  Goth,  vtho  zt  ^- 
warda  con^wKd  Italy,  and  the  emperor  wooid  pcrtii|» 
have  loet  bts  tlmnie  but  for  the  death  of  Theodofie  Stiahn 
whicli  took  place  in  a.d.  4S1.    .\s  to  Theodoric  the  G^;%. 
Zeno  ^othed  his  anger  by  creating  him  consul,  and  fir^  i 
stimulated  or  allowed  liini  to  conquer  Italy.  [THKODORicr« 
Grsat.]    After  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Tbeodcrt 
Strabua,  in  a.d.  478.  another  most  dangerOlM  revolt  bnA* 
out  under  Marcian.  tlie  son  of  Antlwnmia,  emperor  of  t!ir 
West,  and  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  who 
married  Leoiilia,  the  sister  of  the  empress  Verina.  M«r^ 
intended  to  depose  Zeno,  and  he  took  Constantinople  .i 
surprise,  but  he  was  surprised  in  his  turn  by  lilu*,  and  ifV  • 
a  desperate  light  fled  fur  rcfu  gc  to  a  church.    He  wm  taba 
out  by  fofoe,  Ma  head  was  shaven,  and  he  vraa  banuMn 
a  monastery  at  CesarH-a.    But  he  escaoed,  c^n^. 
troubles,  and  was  exiled  to  the  castle  of  Papyni>  m  l«ini 
or  perhaps  to  Tai-sus  m  (Jilicia.  The  third  great  reviMt 

that  of  illus,  who,  as  already  observed,  had  taauitcd  Us 
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mpretf  Ariadne,  and  «8c»ped  beinp  put  tod««thby  flyine 

.1  Asia,  \s  here  he  placed  himsolf  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
O.iMMl  mcii.  The  patrician  I^eontiiis,  who  was  *pnt  hy 
leiio  agninst  Illus,  betrayed  the  emperor  and  juim  d  the 
I'bel.  I>}nginu&,  the  brother  of  Zeno,  toolt  the  field 
^inst  both,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  probably  made 
•moner,  for  toon  afterwards  he  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
h«  rebels  acting  in  concert  with  Illus  and  Leontiiis.  The 
obels  then  laid  sie^c  to  the  rasth'  of  Papyrus,  where  the 
mpress-dowaijer  Verina  was  ( nnfined  oii  account  of  her 
angerous  intrigues,  and  the  cas'le  having  been  taken, 
''(•rina  also  joined  Uie  rebelti,  and  a»  they  intended  to  put 
.oodtius  on  the  throiK,  the  adorned  him  with  the  dkdcn, 
nd  he  was  received  as  emperor  at  Antioch,  in  a.d.  484. 
!eno  now  dispatched  a  frpah  army  aeainst  the  rebels, 
vhich  was  commiind.  ]  !  ■,  ''ohn  the  lluiichback  and  John 
he  Scvihian.  two  yt-nerals  whu  have  onun  been  cun- 
oundea,  hut  who  were  two  ditfert-nt  luTSons.  They  de- 
e«ted  the  rebels  in  a.d.  488*  who  took  leAige  in  the 
orlreaa  of  Flajiyni*,  which  the  imperial  generals  haitened 

0  stirroimd  wilh  a  superior  force  At  last  the  fortr('>>i 
apitulaffd;  Ilhis  and  Lcoiilius  were  nmd*-  prisoners  and 
mt  to  {h.ith.  and  thi'  ctnjilrt'  was  thus  thdiviTcd  troin  the 
greatest  otu  uiii  ol'  public  order.  Zeno  died  in  the  month 
>f  April,  A.i>  4Ul,  and  his  successor  was  an  officer  of  the 
mpetial  nalace  guard  (Silentiarii)*  Anaataatua  aur- 
mmed  snentiatiiia,  who  married  Ajhdne,  the  widow  of 
^  ii'i.  It  is  said  that  Zeno  diwl  nnricr  strani^e  eircnm- 
tancos,  Ijiit  the  aci-oiinls  his  death  are  very  eontra- 
lictoiy.  It"  wt'  beHeve  Zoiiaras  and  Cedrenus,  Zeno 
vas  beheaded  in  his  bed  while  asleep ;  or  he  died  in  con- 
eciiience  of  a  debauch ;  or  was  bunM  alive  while  insen- 
ibie  in  a.  fit  of  apoplexy :  and  Ariadne  was  the  author  of 
da  death.  It  happens  however  that  some  ecclesiastical 
vriters,  Theophanes,  Evai^riiis,  and  Theodoras  T.eclor,  w  ho 
nake  the  worst  of  Zeno  whenever  they  find  an  oppor- 
unity.  do  not  mention  a  violent  death,  which,  if  true,  would 
ia\  e  !»erved  their  purpose  bythrowine  disgrace  upon  the 
nemory  of  the  emperor.  The  truth  sfeena  to  be  that 
'cno  died  of  npoph  xy.  7.pm\  character  was  somewhat 
ike  that  of  lii-s  ju edec-ts-ni-  Lt<j  I.  Tlirax.  hat  he  was  his 
nii-rior  iii  eveiy  nsjicct.  in  <:ood  as  wi^ll  as  Ijad  (UtaHties  :  i 
le  was  cruel,  especiaiiy  in  the  latter  period  ot  his  reign, 
mt  less  crael  tnan  Leo;  he  was  often  overpowered Itiy 
inger,  but  he  never  Ml  into  auch  frightftd  fit»  of  paamm 
IS  Leo;  he  sometimes  did  honourable  things  for  honoot^a 
akc,  but  lens  freqtu  ntlr  and  v.ilh  less  dignity  and  gene- 
osity.  In  short  he  was  the  shaiiow  of  Iao.  without  his 
li-  r^'ftie  character,  iiite!hi;encc,  and  knowledsre.  Zeno 
lid  not  understand  the  art  of  government ;  he  was  as  vain 
IS  a  woman,  and  fafe  constant  endeavours  to  be  admired  as 
lontethtng  great  nade  him  ridiculona  in  tlie  eyea  of  the 
vittv  Greeks. 

''Ai::i?hias  IV.;  Kvaijnus,  li.  15,  &c., iii. ;  Oedrenits,  p.351, 
cc  ,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zon;trai,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51,  &c.  ed.  Paris ;  Can- 

1  111  IS,  p.  is,  cd.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  96.  &c.,  ed.  Paris; 
^rocopius,  Beii.  I'anJaf.  i.  7 ;  De  Aeaif.  Justimani,  iii.  1 ; 
teU.  Goth.,  i.  1.  ii.  6 ;  Jomandes,  De  Regnorum  Success., 
)p.  58-61 ;  l)e  Rebus  Gathieit,  pp.  139-141,  «d.  linden- 
)roff :  Suidas,  sub  voe.  BijWtfV.') 

ZENfVBIA  /u.>fia,on  the  coins  z,,voCia  .  SFPTI'MIA. 
vas  the  daugiiter  ot  Amrot^an  Arab  chief,  wliu  pos^iiiJ»sed 
he  southeni  part  of  Mesopotamia.  By  her  first  husband 
ienobia  had  a  son  named  Atlienodonu  Wabaiiath.  Her 
second  husband  was  Septindus  Odenatinis. 

Odenathns  was  of  Pahnyra,  a  flonrishinir  city  included 
vithin  the  limit*  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  di<iuified  witli 
he  til!e  of  Metronohs  (.'olonia.  He  was  at  the  head  ofj 
rorae  Inbes  who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  Syrian  desert 
vhich  surrounds  Palmyra.  His  Roman  name  Septiioius 
ndicHtes  some  oonnecUoo  with  the  eiiipi«,«aid  it  is  tnae- 
uou>h  conjectured  by  St.  Maitin  tint  the  origin  of  this 
!on'it  t  tiou  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  Septimius  by 
he  iauuly  ol  UdcaailiUi.  mui»t  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the 
>niperor  Septimius  Severus.  The  name  of  the  lather  of 
Jdeiiathus  was  Septimius  Airanes  Wahallath,  and  Odena- 
Jius  had  by  his  first  wife  a  son  natned  Scpliiiuus  Orodes, 
ir  Homdes^  aa  Trebelliua  Pollio  calia  hini.  Septimius 
Severns  married  Julia  Ikmna,  a  Syrian  woman  of  Eme^ia, 
ind  this  circumstance,  romhined  with  his  long:  residence  j 
n  Sviia,  renders  it  probable  that  a  connection  was  formed 
let  ween  tlit  emperor  Severus  and  tlie  tamily  of  Odenathus, 

It  bo,  as  usual  in  soch  eases,  would  adopt  the  same  of  their 


Roman  patron.  In  ^e  year  a.d.  244,  after  the  assassins* 

tion  of  the  younper  Gordian,  Philip,  called  the  .\rahian, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  on  leaving  Syria  fw  Home 
he  intrusted  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  brother  Priscus. 
The  bad  administration  of  Priscti'i  canaed  a  rebellion  in 
Syria,  and  Jotapiantts,  «  dcseetidant  of  the  voyal  house 
wliieh  had  reigned  at  or  posaessed  Emesa,  was  proclaimed 
eim)uror.  .Totapianus  was  defeated  by  the  imperial  troops 
and  lost  bis  life,  but  Philip  was  ajisassinated  before  the 
news  could  reach  him.  Otlier  usurpers  arose  in  Syria,  but 
Palmyra  preserved  its  independence.  In  the  year  A..D. 
291  wptimiuB  Airuies  was  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  hia  aon 
Odenaraus  was  general.  On  the  death  of  Airanes,  Odem^ 
thus  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Palmyra.  The  year 
of  the  death  of  Airanes  is  not  eerlaiii,  hut  it  waa  belbrc 
A.D.  25G.  In  A.D.  256  Mariades,  \vh  I"!  l  elli  Polho 
calU  Cyriades,  left  Antioch  with  a  Ifu^e  sum  of  money,  and 
betook  himself  to  Sapor,  king  of  rasia.  He  persuaded 
Sapor  and  Odenathus  to  an  mvaalon  of  Syria,  in  whiah 
Antioeh  was  taken.  ICariades  was  praeldmed  OHaar. 
Tie  enjoyed  his  diirnitv  for  about  a  year,  having  been  assas- 
sinated, iiceordinLj  to  'IVebellius  Pollio,  while  Valerian  was 
on  his  march  to  the  Persian  war.  It  was  Sapor's  design  to 
anticipate  Valerian  by  invading  Syria,  but  he  was  defeated 
near  Emesa,  and  on  his  retreat  he  was  annoyed  and  robbed 
by  his  old  ally  Odenathus.  Bat  after  the  aunrender  of  V»> 
lerian  to  Sapor,  Odenathus  sent  costly  presents  to  the  Far> 
sian  kinsr.  in  order  to  conciliate  him  ;  the  presents  were  re- 
jected with  contempt,  and  Odenathus  was  CommandiKi  to 
i-om I-  ii:  -erson.  'Itie  prince  of  I'almyra  disregarded  the 
cummand,  and  while  the  Roman  troops  were  retreating  on 
all  sides  in  the  eonflision  which  Ibllowed  the  capture  of 
Vaietiaiit  he  alone  oj^sed  the  progress  of  the  Persian 
aruM.  The  Persians  had  entered  both  Syria  and  Oilicia, 
and  Sapor  was  at  Antioch.  Odenathus,  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  some  few  Romans  who  joined 
him,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Sapor,  in  which 
he  was  aided  br  BaUsta,  tbe  Roman  general,  wlio  made  a 
diversion  in  CiHeia.  His  wife  Zenoma  also  •ceompanied 
him  in  this  campaiGrn.  Sapor  at  last  commenced  his  re- 
treat ;  but  at  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  he  sustained  a 
defeat  and  lost  much  of  his  hasxtjage.  He  v.  I'  llowed 
by  Odenathiis  through  Mesopotamia,  again  defeated,  and 
pursued  to  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  his  capital.  If 
Odenathus  besieged  Otasiph(m»  it  appears  tliat  it  waa  iin« 
suecessfully. 

About  this  time  Odenathus  assumed  the  kingly  title,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  considered  emperor  in  the  East. 
Gallienus,  the  wn  of  VahTian,  who  became  emperor  upon 
his  father's  capture,  a  d.  '2liO,  was  too  indolent  to  attempt 
to  maintain  his  authority.  Hie  HlMHUi  aniv  ki  Syria  and 
Egypt  proelaimed  Macrianua  emperor,  wno  iwociateA 
inth  himself  in  the  empire  his  two  sons  Qidetus  and  Map 
erianus.  Quietus  was  left  in  Syila.  Tlie  new  emperor 
marched  through  Asia,  and  advanced  as  far  aslllyncum, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Aureolus,  who  had  alw)  tisen 
against  Gallienus,  and  totLslly  defeated.  Upon_  this  Au- 
reolus was  received  by  Gallienus  into  partnership  in  ths 
empire,  and  be  forthwith  marched  to  the  East  tocmsh  the 
partisans  of  Macrianus.  Odenathus,  seeing  wliat  torn 
thinu's  had  taken,  entered  Syria,  upon  which  Balista,  who 
tiad  quarelled  with  Quietus,  murdered  him  and  delivered 
up  to  Odenathus  the  town  of  Emesa,  in  which  Quietus  and 
BaUsta  were  then  besieged.  Soon  afterwards  Balista  pro- 
claimed hiiaDself  emperor,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Odena^ 
thus  and  lost  his  life.  About  this  time  probably 
263?)  Odenathus  was  associated  by  6allienu»  in  the  em- 
pire, and  received  the  title  of  Auirustus.  A  coin  also  was 
struck  in  his  honour,  on  which  were  reprti*enlcd  the  Pep- 
siana  tdcen  captive.  Odenathus  now  undertook  a  second 
war  against  the  Persiaii^  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Valerian : 
he  made  many  prisoners,  whom  M  sent  to  Gallienus,  and 
the  slothful  ernperor  enjoyed  a  triumph  which  was  earned 
hy  the  hmvery  of  another.  Odenatluu*  again  besieged 
Ctesiphon,  lint  without  any  result.  On  leaviuL;  Ttesiphon 
he  marched  into  (Jappadocia  to  oppose  tlie  Sc)thiau:>,  who 
were  ravaging  that  part  of  Asia  >finor.  Odenathus  was 
ssetaasinated  at  Emesa  in  Sjrna  with  his  son  Orodes,  by  a 
relation  named  Maoidaa,  a.d.  267,  but  the  conqpiraton 
were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  of  Odoiathus,  aod  hb 
wife  Zenobia  succeeded  to  his  j)ower. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  (kienathus  are  confusedly  t  il  l, 
yet  the  main  fauM  may  probably  be  received  as  true.  U« 
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WM  a  brave  and  active  soldier,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer 
He  might  perhaps  liave  soutcd  liiniscif  on  the  ttirone  of  the 
Roman  Caesan.  There  are  no  medals  ofOdenatlnia,  He 
Jeft  by  Zenobia  two  aom,  Herennhis  and  TUnolaug. 

Zenobia,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  governed 
Palmyra  till  she  was  taken  prisom-r  by  Aurelian.  It  i^ 
said  tJiat  she  invested  with  the  j  uiplL'  liui  son  Waballath, 
or  AthenoJorvis  \Vab;il];itli.  and  to  Idiii  are  attributed 
certain  extant  medals  which  bear  the  Gicek  legend  of 
Athenodorm.  The  power  of  Zoiobia  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
According  toZosimus,  an  armyof  Pabnjrrenes  and  Syrians 
under  Zabdas,  a  general  of  Zenobia,  invaded  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  got  possession  of  tlie  country. 
(Compare  Claudius,  by  TrebelHus  I'ullio,  c.  11.)  Pal- 
tttJfOit  in  the  Syrian  desert,  was  her  residence,  a  city  then 
the  eentre  of  a  great  commerce,  and  which  was  adorned 
with  magnificent  building,  the  remuns  of  which  are  still 
more  stiiking  from  their  contrast  with  the  desolation 
around  them.  [Palmyra.]  Zenobia  niaititained  hei-self 
against  Gatlienus,  and  also  during  the  reign  of  his  succei>«or 
Quidius,  who  was  occupied  wiu  his  Gothic  wars,  but  the 
nceaMumor  Aurelian  (a.o.  270)  once  more  pteced  a  soldier 
St  the  heed  of  the  empire.  SEenobia  was  defeated  by 
Aurelian,  Palmyra  was  taken,  and  the  Syrian  queen  ap- 
peared in  cliains  in  the  triumph  of  the  emperor,  as  an 
Egyptian  queen,  Arsinoe,  once  before  liad  appeared  in  the 
tnumphai  procession  of  the  dictator  Casnut.  [Aumuan.] 
Zosimus  indeed  says  that  she  died  uii  hecwayto  Borne; 
but  the  narrative  of  Trebelliua  Pollio  i^MM  too  par- 
ticular to  be  false.  He  says  that  after  the  tnuamh  Attidian 
gave  her  a  residence  at  Tibur,  wliieh  went  bjT  ulO  name  of 
Zenobia  at  the  time  when  PoUio  wrote. 

The  habits  and  pei-son  of  this  warrior  queen  arc  dc- 
aeribed  by  Trebellius  Pollio.  She  lived  in  great  state,  like 
the  Idngs  of  Persia.  When  she  harangued  her  soldiers  slie 
wore  a  helmet:  her  dress  had  a  purple  border  with  jewels 
hanging  from  the  fringe  ;  her  vest  was  fastened  round  the 
waist  with  a  clasp,  and  lier  arms  svere  soineliines  bare. 
Her  complexion  was  ratlier  dark,  her  eyes  black  and 
piercint,' ;  her  tiwlh  were  as  white  as  pearly  and  her  voice 
clear  and  like  &  man'a.  She  knew  when  to  be  liberal, 
though  her  genemi  chaimcter  was  flrngal.  She  rarely  rode 
in  a  chariot,  but  oflen  on  hiii»i  l.-.u-k.  Sometimes  she 
would  march  st^vcral  nules  on  loi/l  u  it h  her  soldiers.  Her 
habits  were  sober,  but  she  would  suiiielinies  drink  with  her 
generals.  Besides  lier  native  tongue,  Syriac,  she  was  well 
•eqnainted  with  Greek,  and  spoke  the  Egyptian  language 
to  pnfeetioo.  Her  Greek  aeeretaij  waa  LSinginus.  [Lun- 
01NV1.3  Snch  was  the  woman  whose  amUuon,  it  is  said, 
led  her  to  aspire  to  overthrow  the  Roman  empire  in  tlie 
West.  Her  history  is  imperfectly  known,  but  the  main 
facts  appear  to  bo  tt  woU  aieertaucd  as  other  contempo- 
rary events. 

(Zosimtts,  i.  39^9 ;  Zonaras,  xii.  27 ;  Hutoriee  Auguatet 
Seriptoret ;  Biog.  Univ.,  art. '  Odenath,'  by  St. -Martin,  and 
*  Z^nobie ;'  Rasche,  Leric.  Rei  Aumariae ;  Eckhel,  Z^'x  - 
tritia  Num.  I'vt.  vii.  -llKi,  Jce.) 

There  are  coins  ot  Zenobia  with  the  Greek  inscription 
Xi«r.  Zqvo^ta  Septuiiia  Zenobia  Augusta) ;  and  one 
coin  haa  Zenob.  Aug.  ^Zenobia  Augusta)  in  Roman  cha^ 
fMtem.  OntfieMvaieaf  oneof  herooinaiatheiascrip- 
tfam  Avr.  K.  a«^p«Xmmc  (Antocrator  Caaar  AnMliaiiua}. 


<*4ita  of  ^'UoltU. 
lliilfli  MiiM'i.lB.   Acliul  Sua- 


ZENODOTtUS.  [ScuLPTOMB.] 

'  ZENOT)OTUS  7,v<Moroc\  of  Ephesus.  a  celebrated 
Greek  [^rammunan.  According  to  Suidas  and  Eudocia, 
he  wiui  a  pupil  of  tlie  grammarian  Philetas  and  lived  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  I.ai;us, 
ivhom  however  he  must  have  survived,  ■*  his  most  active 
period  belongs  to  the  reign  of  bis  wceeMor  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  about  ILC.  280.  Zenodotos  was  the  first  chief 
librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office 
by  CalUmaobus.  Ue  is  also  said  to  have  instructed  the 


sons  of  the  first  Rolemy.  With  Zenodotus  there  begins  i 
new  sra  in  the  history  of  grammatical  and  critical  studies, 
both  of  which  he  treated  according  to  the  principle  of 
f^ogv.  He  was  the  first  Alexandrine  critic  who  made  t 
new  emtion  (Aijpdwnc)  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  u 
frequently  referred  to  by  EuslatbuiN  the  Venetian  SchoUa, 
aucl  other  giammarian-s.  His  ediiiun  uf  Homer  and  th« 
later  one  of  Aristaixluis  were  lield  m  the  highest  esteen 
by  the  antients.  This  undertaking  led  him  to  a  carctul 
study  of  the  Homeric  language,  and  its  comparison  with 
that  of  later  times.  The  sign&cation  of  worda  and  phiaacs 
appears  to  have  mudi  engaged  his  attention,  and  tnefhiits 
of  his  studies  in  thiafenect  were  deposited  in  his  Glo^aiy 
{T\C)(!oai)  and  his  dictionary  of  foreign  or  barbanuu 
phrases  ( Ai£iii- »3vica« ;  Scholiast  ad  Ajxjllon.  Rh<nL,  u., 
100,"):  ad  T/ie(jc rit.  IdjfU.,v^  2i  Athensius,  i.,  p.  12;  vu., 
p.  327  ,  XI.,  p.  478 ;  Galen,  Gloitar.  Hippocrat.,  s.  v. 
and  vtXra).  Athenseus  (x.,  p.  412,  and  iii.,  p.  96)  me»< 
tions  two  other  works  of  Zenodotus,  one  called  *Exiro^ 
and  the  other  'laropicJ  aironvTifiovtvfiara,  although 
works  may  possibly  belong  to  a  later  grammarian,  Zvoo- 
dotus,  who  lived  alter  the  time  of  Aristaichus  and  cen- 
sured this  critic  for  his  bold  dealings  with  the  Uomeiic 
poems.  Suidts  ftttnbvtes  to  this  later  Zenodotus  aevcal 
works,  of  which  however  nothing  exeepi  the  titles  ii 

known. 

(Fabricius,  BiLliulh.  Urarc,  i.,  p.  3G2.  &c. ;  Wolf,  Pr-- 
legomena  ad  Horn.,  p.  ^99,  Stc. ;  Hefller.  De  ZetKtdiAo 
ejusque  Sludiii  Homericis,  Brandenburg.  1839.  4to ;  Gri- 
ienhan,  GuehiehU  der  Phihhgie,  in  ?•  ^  Ssc^  330.) 

ZENZO.  ZENZIC.  The  Arabs  tned  a  word  forttieioiiire 
of  a  number  which  hiv  the  same  meaning  a.s  the  tatil 
word  CKtisus :  accoi  dmgly  Leonai-d  of  Pua,  Lucas  Paciflh, 
and  the  early  Italians,  used  radix  and  cota  fur  the  ai^ 
known  quantity,  and  cennu  for  its  square,  which  becaoM 
cenio  in  Italian.  The  Germans  corrupted  these  into  zenzm 
and  zenxo,  and  hence  in  their  algebraic  writings,  and  ia 
some  of  the  early  English  ones,  the  zenzic  power  is  the 
square.  Fnim  this  and  the  word  cube,  various  denonuru- 
trons  of  powers  were  formed,  as  zeozi-cubic  for  sixth,  zea- 
zizenzizendc  for  eigbith,  Sec,  firom  wliidi  we  are  now  lMf> 
pily  delivered. 

ZEOLITES,  a  dass  of  earthy  minerals  to  which  ti» 
term  was  originally  applied  by  f'lo  iv'idt  on  account  d 
tiieir  boiling  and  swelling  when  ticiu  d  by  the  blowpip-e. 
from  Jfu,  tu  boil.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  the  chtauti 
constitution  ofzeoliledas  double  hydrous  ulusninout  sdh 
cates  ;  of  the  substances  which  he  includes  under  thia  h«> 
the  following  have  been  already  described,  via. : — .\k>- 
PHYLLiTS,  Cmorite  rTALc],  Haruotomk,  ImtUUTK,  Kax- 
PHOLiTE,  Levvnk,  Laumo-nitk,  Mksolitk,  Nairolite  [Mi- 
sor\PE],  Pykoi'hvllitk,  SriixTiTK,  and  Thomsoitl 
There  remain  to  bcdesciibed  several  substances  of  tm 
class,  of  which  the  greater  number  have  beea  clisoover<c<i 
since  the  commencement  of  this  woilc;  theae  we  ahaB  gnt 
alphabetically,  beginning  with — 

Agalmatolite,  Pagodite,  Bildstein,  Lardite. — Octua 
massive.  Fracture  coarse  splintery,  imperfectly  sl^'i. 
Soft.  Colour  white,  with  a  shade  of  grey,  green,  yeilaii. 
red,  or  brown,  none  of  them  bright.  Streak  shinin;. 
Unctuous  to  the  touch.  Slightly  translucent,  but  in  mik 
cases  only  the  edges.  Speciltc  gravity  2*815. 

Before  the  blowpipe  infiNible,  but  liccoines  v.ljy. 
Partly  soluble  in  sulpnuric  and,  ic-aving  a  residvu-,  chulii 
of  silica. 

It  is  found  in  China,  and  ^Idom  brought  into  thuccaa' 
try  except  cut  into  various  figures.   Less  charactcmbr 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Traaqrlvania  aad  BKumji 
it  occurs  also  in  Wales. 
Analiaa  of  thj  Chinese  variety  by  VattqueHa  ^— 
Sihca  ....  66 
Alumina     ...  29 
Line  .      •      .      .  2 
Protoxide  of  Iron  •      .  1 
Potaslt.       ...  7 
Water  ....  6 


lOU 

Analcime,  (hibidle. — Occurs  crystallizeil.  Prinury  fora 
a  cube;  demvage  parallel  to  the  iaces  of  the  cube,  bu 
obtained  with  difficulty.    Fracture  uneven,  undulaiiac 

Hanlncss,  scratches  !jlas.s,  but  nut  readily.  IJiiltle.  t.'ulwJ 
white,  wiUi  a  slitule  of  red.    blreak  wiule.  Lisut 
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vitreout,  not  brilliant.  tVinspiimit;  trftmlucent ;  opaque. 
Specific  gravity  2'0C8. 

By  the  blowpipe  on  eharcoai  meits  into  a  clear  glassy 
globule.    Ill  hydrochloric  acid  y;cl;itii\izes. 

Analcime  occurs  chiefly  in  hiualtic  and  amygdaloid&l 
iri  Scotiand,  Ireland,  the  Tyrol,  and  oUlCr cauattiiM. 
AjuXgm  by  Kom  (1) ;  Coimell  (2'k  - 

Silica.  .  55M2 

Alumitui  .  22-99  22*23 

Soda  .  •  IS'88  13-71 

Water  .  S*27  8  22 


99-91  99-23 
Antrimoliie,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  occurs  in  sta- 
Iactitica)<looking  masses  about  ihe  len^rth  arid  thickness  of 
a  finger,  adhering  to  the  summit  of  cavities  in  an  amygda- 
loidalroek.  In  the  centre  of  each  stalactite  ia  a  crystal  of 
«!«leaiMiUi  ^v,  or  a  ftbroitt-lookiog  romid  mam,  jnctfy 
lon|f,  and  h«-vinj(  a  Ihliated  tfructure  and  a  brown  colour, 
ronsihh'.i;  .!'  r  t1  ;  a;  i  ns  spar.  Colour  chaR-whitc.  Tex- 
ture fine  silky  libroua.  The  fibres  diverging  from  the 
ce  ntre  nucleus.  Opaque.  Dull.  HaidneM  S'TBi.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2- 0064. 

When  heated,  loses  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  softens  into  an  ename!.  and  yvith  phosphate 
of  soda  gives  very  slowly  a  transparent  colourless  glass. 
Gelatinizes  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Found  on  the  seapabore  at  Bengore,  about  four  miles 
from  the  Giant's  Omuewfty,  on  the  muth  coart  of  the 
GOonty  of  Antrim. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson 

Silica  .  .  .  43-470 
Alumina.  .  .  30-260 
Lime  .  •  .  7*900 
Potash  .  .  .4*100 
Protoxide  of  Iron  .  0-190 
Chlorine.  .  .  0*096 
Water    ,  .  15'320 


100-998 

Bantdor/Ue. — Occurs  crystallized  in  re^lar  aix-aided 
prisms ;  the  lateral  cdgea  of  the  prim  being  uniallr  re- 
placed by  so  many  planes  that  the  prism  appears  jumoat 

fylindrical.  Cross-tractnre  conchoidal.  Texture  foliated  ; 
lulia  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  Hardness, 
3-5.  i'.iluui  t:.' I  ( iiish  brown  or  dark  ohve  (jreen.  Lustre 
of  the  faces  like  that  of  talc,  of  the  cnM>&-traclure  waxy. 
Opai^ue  in  thick,  translucent  in  thin  plates. 

It  M  found  in  a  red  granite  at  Birkopiokem  near  Abo  in 
Finlnnd. 

Analvsis  by  BoDidorff:— 

Silica  45-05 

Alumina  30*05 

9*00 

s-ao 

Water  lO'eD 


Magnesia  with  a  trace  of  Maogi 
Prnoside  of  bon  .  . 


100- 


Brewaterite. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  Primary 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  putOil  to  the 
ot>lique  diagonal.  Fracture  uneven.  Haidnem.  sentches 
hcalamfite  and  stilbite.  Colour  nMte,  indimo^  usually  to 

jrrey  or  yellowish  white.  Lustre  vitreoui,  pearly  on  Ihe 
lace  parallel  to  the  cleavasje.  Translucent,  transjwent. 
.Specific  gravity  '2-2.  Belore  tlie  blowpipe  loses  water, 
becomes  opacjue,  froUis  and  swells  up,  but  is  difficultly 
t'usiblc.  With  phosphate  of  soda  it  ftieee  readily,  and 
leaves  a  ^eleton  of  silica. 

Brewsterite  was  first  found  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire, 
but  has  since  been  nut  with  at  the  Giant's  (.'auseway,  in 
the  lead-mines  of  St.  Turpet,  near  Freiburg  iu  Uie  Bt  i^gau, 
nod  in  the  department  of  Isire.  France. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  iiom  Strontian  by  Mr.  COnnell 
SOiea  .      .  SS'Oe 

Alumina  .  .  .  17*49 
Strontia  .  .  .  8*32 
Barytes  .      .  6*75 

Lime  .  •  .  1*34 
Oxide  or&on  .  .  0-29 
Water     •      .      .  12*60 


Ckabtk  w.— Ocean  in  attached  crystals.  I'nmftty  fonn 

a  rhomboid.  T'ct.  aq-i'  |iurri'lif  to  llu  laces  of  the  pri- 
mary form.  Fr'aciiue  uiit.-'»eii.  Il.ii  JiiLSji.  scratches  glass 
shghtly.  ^'olour  white,  sometimes  reddish  or  yellowish. 
Streak  while.  T.ustrc  vitreous.  Transparent,  translucent. 
Specific  gravity  2  1. 

Before  the  blowpipe  melts  readily  alone  into  a  white 
spongy  mass.   Gelatinizes  in  acids  when  hot. 

Found  in  \he  amyijdaloids  of  France,  Greenland,  and 
Iceland,  and  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  iale  of  Skye 
and  elsewhere  in  the  vest  of  ScoUaiM,  and  in  many  ottier 
parts  of  Europe. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  ftom  Kihoaeolm. 
bfComcll:— 

Sihca       .       .       .  60*1 
Alumina  •      .  •17*4 
Lime       •      .       •  8*4 
Potash     .       .       ,  2*89 
Water     .      .      .  90*89 


99  50 


Some  varieties  contain  soda  instead  ofr,pota^h,  and  others 
both  of  these  alkalies. 

CAa/ii»te.— Occurs  massive.  FVaeture  splintery  and  flat 
conchoidal.  Itednem  4*5.  Colour  deep  redduo  brown. 

Lustre  between  vitreous  and  resTnous,  Tkanshwent  On  the 
edges.   Specific  gravity  2-2.V2. 

By  the  blowpipe  t)ecomes  white,  and  spreads  out ;  with 
carbonate  of  soda  it  eti'ervesccji,  aiKi  fuM:»  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  a  white  bead  with  a  pearly  lustre  ;  with  boiax 
Aiaes  into  a  colourlem  glaa.  Found  in  the  Doncgore 
Mountains,  near  Sandy  Bme,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Analyubby  Dr.  Thomson  : — 

Silica  .  .  ,  3G-56 
Alumina  ...  2<>  '20 
lime  .  •  •  lU-28 
Peroxide  of  Iron  .  9  -28 
Soda  •  .  .  2*72 
Water     .      .      .  1C«06 


101-70 


Cluthalite, — Found  nodular  in  amygdaloids,  constitntiim 
a  congeries  of  imperfect  ciystals,  with  rough  surfiiees. 
Hardness  9*6.  Brmle,  easily ftuttfiUc.  Colour  fledi-rrd. 

Lustre  vilreouii.  Opaque,  or  only  transparent  on  the 
cd^cs.  Specific  irravity  2*1G6.  Found  in  the  Kilpatric^ 
Hills  near  Dumbarton. 


Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 
Silica     •  • 


Peroxide  of  Tron 
Soda       .  • 
Magnesia  . 
Water  . 


51-1^ 
23-500 

7-aos 

5-i:io 

1-233 
10*503 


99-048 

Comptonite. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  Primary  form 
a  right  rhombic  priaro.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
planes  of  the  primaiy  fi  riu.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal. 
Uardneits,  scratches  fiuor  spar.  Colour  white.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreodP*  Tknos|iaNnit,  tianslncent.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2-427. 

By  the  blowpipe  yieMs  water,  swells,  becomes  opaque, 
and  afterwards  melts  in'o  ?-  prrrms  glass;  with  borax  tlie 
glass  is  transparent  aiul  pujuuo.  When  powdered  it  ge- 
latinizes in  ni*ric  acid. 

Found  m  the  cavities  of  fragments  of  an  amygdaloidal 
rock  at  \  Lauu'i.-,. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson,  but  the  Quantity  employed 
was  so  small  as  to  render  the  resuita  only  i^pMudi* 


Slhca      .      .  .36*80 

Alumina  .      .  .24-52 

Lime      .      .  .  10*89 

Peroxide  of  Inm  3-66 

Soda        .       .  .  5-58 

Water      ,      .  .  13*69 


frtntto.— Occurs  massive 
Fracture  snail  conoluwU. 


a5-i4 

Compact;  very  fino-grwned. 
Hardness  l-7i^   Colour  yel* 


)owish-red.  lustre  rednoua.  Opaque.  Peels  soapy.  Spe 
cifle  gravity  ViL  Before  the  blowpipe  whitens,  hnt  doe 
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not  fuM ;  with  carbonate  of  soda  fuses  with  efferresceooe 
intoaUcbbj  glasis,  with  borax  into  a  transpareat  colour- 
IflM  gliMt  vra  ifitb  phoaphate  of  toda  into  m  opaque 
wMte  frit. 

Found  in  an  amyg'laluiik)  rock  about  four  mllel  cast 
from  tiie  Giant's  Causeway,  county  of  Antrim. 
Analyw  bjr  Dr.  Thomon : — 


Silica  , 

• 

47  030 

Alumina  . 

• 

l8-4(>4 

1-000 

Protoxide  of  iron 

• 

6-960 

Water 

• 

99-280 

Common  salt  and 

trace 

of  magnesia  . 

0-900 

99-(M0 

Gmelmite;  Hydrolite. — Occurs  crystalHzed.  Primaij- 
forni  a  rhomboid  ;  u^iial  form  an  hexaqmial  prism. 
Cieavag:e  paraJlel  to  the  primary  planes.  Krai  tufe  uneven. 
Hardneu  4*6.  Co1ourwnite,pai>sing  into  flr>l wed.  Streak 
white.  Loflixie  'vitreoua.  Imnilucent.  Specific  gnvitr 
2-05. 

Before  the  blau  pipe  increases  in  hulk,  and  assumes  the 
appcarnnee  ot  an  ctiamel,  but  dues  not  inplt  into  a  glass. 
Found  in  ihv  Vicontinc  ;  (iliMi  Ann,  c  iuiiity  of  Antrim,  in 
caWties  in  amyt;dalotdal  rocks ;  and  in  North  America. 

Analjfiii  bjr  Omnell  fhim  Glcn  Am  :— 

Silica  .  ,  .  4H-'>{j 

Alumina  .  •  .    18  05 

Lime  ,  .  .5-13 

Soda  .  .  .  S'Sm 

Ftoteli  .  .  0-99 
Fenndde  of  Iron  o  -n 

Water  .  .  .21-66 


SiUca 
Al^npina 


Wattr 


(1) 

50  14S 

17*020 
7-662 
15-400 


'^2 
17-6 
7'« 
16*0 


Glotlalite. — Occurs  cnkstollixed.  Tlic  crystals  a]»pt'ar  to 
be  cubic  and  ui  fohedral.  Hardntss  :}-3.  Urittlt'.  Colour 
white.  I.uslrc  \itreous.  Transhucnl.  Specific  gravity 
2  181. 

Before  the  blowpipe  swells  and  melti;  into  a  white 
enamel.   With  carbonate  of  soda  gives  an  opaque  white 
beail.  and  with  borax  a  tiar.sluccut  '^as^. 
Found  probably  near  Port  CMasgow,  Scotland. 
Dr.  ThouMm's  analvsis  yields : — 


•naljrms  yields: 

Silica      .  . 

Alumina 

Lime 

Peroxide  of  Iron 
Witar    .  . 


37  014 

l(;:«w 

U-500 
21' 


08  900 

Harrinut(>)iit-\ — Occurs  massive.  Texture  compact  and 
enrthy.  Hardness  5*25.  Very  tough.  Colour snow^ifhite. 
ftp  iijiic.    Specific  cravity  2-217. 

I-Viuud  constitutinf;  a  v'eiti  about  D  O  inch  thlck»  la  an 
amvcdaloidal  rock  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland. 

Analyii*  by  Dr.  Thomsan 

Silira       .        .        ,  4}- Kin 

Aliuuiua .       •       .  2K-4Hi 

Lime      .       ,      .  10-<H1 

Soda             .       .  5-500 
Water  with  a  tractf  of 

muiiatic  a^      .  10*280 

99-848 

/ftirftwrftie;  Ifdyobmle.— Oeeuis  erystaUind  and  inaa- 
iire.  Primftry  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  (^eava^^e 

faralhd  to  tht-  obliquf  diauorial  of  the  prism,  vervdistiuct. 
racture  uneven,  sJiijiitiy  conchuiiial.    Hurdness  3*5  to  4. 
Brittle.     Colour  white,  brown,  prey,  yellow,  and  red. 
Translucent,  transparent.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  the 
cleava:;e  planes.  Streak  white.  Specific  gravity  2*2. 
Massive  varietiea  granular. 

Found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  usually  linin:^  cavities  in  traj)  rot  ks. 

Before  the  Slowpipe  fuses  with  etnillitioD  and  phoapho- 
Nsocnoe  into  a  white  opaque  globola.  Docs  not  gdatnitt 
w  acids. 

Analyses  (1)  by  Thomn  and  (2) 


100-117     99  0 
LehmntUe.—Ooettn  massive.     Cohmr  flcibfcd,  Oc 
mass  when  brofcen  exhilnting  two  parallel  white  linasor 

the  centre.  Under  the  microscope  appears  to  be  com- 
))Ohcd  of  minute  scale.s.    Hardness  .'i'75.    Transhtcent fiO 

the  edges.    Specific  gravity  1-953. 

Beiure  the  blowpipe  fuMa  into  a  white  enameL 
Found  at  OleiMin,  eoonfy  of  Antrim,  in  an  ■mil' 
loidal  rock. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson 

Silica  .  .  .47-33 
Alumina  •  •  .  24-00 
Soda  .  .  .13-20 
Lime  .1-52 
Water  .  13-60 


99-65 


Seurnlite. — Cecum  massive.  Texture  imperfectly  IbE 
ated.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  4-25.  finttle.  CoIm 
greenish  yello*.  Opaque,  or  only  translucent  on  t». 
edges.  Specific  gravity  2  -47(j.  He  lore  the  blowppr 
gives  out  water,  becomes  snow-white  and  fiaible,  but  iii>-' 
not  melt ;  with  carbonate  of  Mxia  fuses  slowly  into  a 
parent  glass,  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour,  which  on  oMlaf 
eraeks  in  various  directions. 

Frt-mrl  nt  Stan.stead,  in  Lower  Canada,  tlld  ^ipCttlll 
form  a  vein  abuul  two  incheii  wide. 

Aoalyos  by  Dr.  ThomKm 

Silica 
Alumina 

Lime 
Magnesia 


Peroxide  of  IrOtt 
Water  . 


73-00 
17*35 

3-25 
1-50 
0-40 
430 


99-80 

Pliti{hit<\ — Occui-s  massive.  Texture  earthy.  Ftsfttn 
flat  conchoidal.  Hardnt'SR  2*7-5.  Colour  bni.k-:tJ 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*342.  Before  the  bk>w[»}« 
blackens,  does  not  fuse  or  become  magnetic.  Do<«tf 
ftjse  either  with  carbonate,  borate,  or  pliOi|lliate  fit 
Found  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

by  Dr.  Thomaon:— 
Silica  .  .  .  30-88 
Alununa  .  .  .  90*78 
Peroxide  of  Iron  .  26*16 
Lime  .  .  .  2'W 
Wiler     .      .      .  1000 


100* 

Rhodolite, — Appears  to  consist  of  small  rectanif;'*: 
piisms  with  snuare  bases.  Hardness,  about  2.  Colocrbc 
tween  rose-red  and  flosh-red.  Specifir  giavityS.  BrfTr 
the  Idow pipe  ;.''r  jc  not  altered.  With  carlwnate  of  fO" 
fuses  into  a  greenish  blue  transparent  brad  in  the  oter^ ' 
fiatue,  becoming  yellow  in  the  intenor  flame ;  «itti  ^ 
gives  a  transparent  colourless  bead ;  with  phosphitr  € 
Mida  does  not  fuse.  Found  in  Ireland,  oecuinng  pnbii^ 
in  mi  amygdaloidal  rock. 
Analysis  by  Mr*  Riehartwii  >— 

Silica  W'9 

Alumina  .....  8'$ 
Peioxide  of  Iron  and  tract  of 

Oxide  of  Manganese  *  .11*4 
Lime  .  .  .  .  ,1*1 
Magneua       •  .       •  0*6 

Water  •  .  2S'0 

99-3 

^/f////^.— Consists  of  a  congeries  of  small  ciysJaU 
like  rays  from  several  centres ;  each  circle  of  crystabbol 
about  one  incli  in  dianutei' :  the  crystals  tc  k 

oblique  four-sided  pnsms.    Hardness  3-26.  Toogb- 
lour  snow-white.    Lustre  liUty,  shinillg,. 
^peeillc  gravity  2*612. 

Befim  the  tilowpipc  fitiee  ia  a  ivUte 
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txmate  of  soda  ftmt  frith 
iriiits  bnd. 

FMui  •  little  to  the  cMt  of  KihTtlu  ScoClMid. 

Amhm»  by  Dr.  Thomson  :— 

Silica      .       .  .  48-465 

Alunuaa.      •  .5-301 

Lime  .  .  30-960 

Magnesia        .  ,  5-580 

Proteuude  flf  Ikm  .  3-534 

Water   .    '  ,  ,  6*109 


99- 9-18 

Siiibi'tg. — Occnre  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  ripht 
rhombic  prism.  Cleav'aj^e  parallel  to  both  the  diagonaU. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  3-5  to  4  U.  Scratches  car- 
tMiDite  ef  lime,  and  is  scratched  by  the  phosphate.  Brittle. 
Colour  white,  brown,  vellow,  and  red.  Streak  white. 
T.Ti.^lie  vitreous  and  pearly,  especially  the  planes  parallel  to 
the  cleavage.  Tranapaxent,  traxialucent.  Specific  gravity 
2-161. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  on  obarcoal,  iwells  and  gives  a 
Uebbfcoloarlett  elaaa.  C^elatinixes  when  heated  in  eeids. 

Found  abundantly  in  the  amygdaloidal  rocks  of  the  Kil- 
patrick  Hills  near  Glasprow,  Talesker  m  Uie  Isle  ol°  Skye, 
Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islandl,  &e. 
Analysis  by  Hisinger  :— 

Silica  ....  88*0 
Alumina  .  .  .  18*1 
.  8*2 
,  16*4 


Water 


99-7 


Zeuxite. — Compoeed  of  verf  tmall  flat  rectangular 
priami,  interwoven  in  indi  a  way  as  to  leave  cavHies  be- 
tween thrm.  HardnCM  4"25,  but  the  cnsfnls  adhere  so 
loosely  that  the  mineral  is  easily  crumbled  between  the 
fingers.  Colour  brown.  ;in(l  when  viewed  in  mass,  with  a 
dight  shade  or  green.  Lustre  vitreous,  glistening.  Opaijue. 
Specific  gravity  3  051. 

Before  the  blowpipe  the  crystela  besom  Mwriaeeoua, 
bnt  do  not  ftne  info  a  glass  globnte.  With  cariionate  of 
soda  fuses  easily  into  an  opaque  bottle-irreen  c^lass. 
Found  in  Huel  Unity  Mine,  near  Redruth,  Comwall. 
Analjnit  by  Dr.  Tliinneon : — 
Silica 
Aliunina . 
Protoxide  of  Iron 
lime 

Water  . 


33-480 
31*848 
26-010 
2-456 
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ZEPHANI'AH,  or  SOFHONFAS  (riJDUl  USX. 

S«^avfac).  one  of  the  twelve  niaor  Hebrew  profkali,  was 
the  won  OM,  tlie  eon  of  GedaHih,  the  aon  of  AnHviah, 

the  son  of  Hizkiah.*  and  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah  (chap.  i.  ver.  I).  The  period  of  that  king's 
reign  to  which  Zephaniah  must  be  referred  seems  to  be 
determined  with  tolerable  exactness  by  the  book  itself, 
which  describes  the  Jewish  state  as  partially  but  not 
entirely  reformed  from  the  worship  of  Beali  and  ttom 
other  cormptions  of  religion  (i.  3-5)i  Now,  in  thefleoond 
Book  of  CnrimicfrK  (xxxiii.  4-7)  the  reign  of  Josiah  is 
divided  into  three  periods:  during  the  first,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reiKn,  he  tolerated  idol- 
atry ;  during  the  second,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
jrear,  he  instituted  a  partial  refbnnation ;  Ink  in  the 
eig^hteenth  year  he  commenced  a  thorongh  reetoration  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  in  which  he  perMvered  till  the  end 
of  his  reign.  It  is  e\idently  to  the  second  of  these  periods, 
which  extended  from  the  year  ac.  630  to  624,  that  the 
prophecies  of  Zephaniah  must  be  referred.  This  date  in 
confirmed  by  the  propheey  (ii.  13-18)  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveli,  wineh  was  (talilled  in  the  ywr  8BI 
Zephaniah  was  contemporary  with  Joreniafc  dwriDg  the 
tirst  part  of  Jeremiah's  ministry. 

The  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  a  prediction  of  thojudig- 
mentji  at>out  to  fall  on  the  Jews  and  other  nation*.  The 
firat  chapter  contains  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  people.  The  tecond  chapter  openi  with 

•  Tfce  wapfouiioa  ot  taaae  aniient  ^ritew.  U«rt  thfa  w—'Uw  tHag  Hwrtiih, 


an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  then  denoaneea  the 
deitniction  of  the  Fhihitines,  of  Moab  and  AanBon,  ol 
Onah  md  Asiiyna,  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Ood, 

with  hints  of  the  restoration  of  the  .Tews.  Fhe  third  chap- 
ter recounts  the  .sins  of  Judali.  and  promises  tlie  restoration 
and  prosperity  of  Israel  and  Jiulah. 

The  sme  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  *  but  there  is  nothing,' 
says  Bbhop  Lowth.  '  venr  striking  or  uncommon  either 
in  tlie  acruigeiBent  o£  hu  matter  or  the  oomplexion  of 
hu  style.* 

(E.  K.  C.  Rosenmiillcr,  Schnlia  m  Vrt.  Trst.,  Pronem. 
in  Zfljjh.;  The  'Introductions'  of  £ichhoni,  Jahn,  De 
Wette,  and  Home ;  for  oomnMUtetors  eeo  Hrnne,  vol.  ii,. 

Appendix.) 

ZEPHYRin^US,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Victor  I. 
as  bishop  of  the  Christian  Con^gation  of  that  city,  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimins  Sevenis.   We  have  no 

authentic  records  of  his  life,  nor  of  t.i>  alleijed  martyrdom. 
He  died  about  a.d.  202,  and  was  succeeded  by  Caiixtua  I. 

ZKKHST  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
AnhaH-ZeitMt,  till  that  branch  of  the  fomilj  becoming 
extiMt  in  1708,  Hs  territory  was  divided  among  the  tlvee 
remaining  branches  of  Dessau.  Bernberp:.  and  Cocthen. 

tAxHALT.]  In  this  partition  it  was  assigned  to  Anhalt- 
)es*au.  This  town,  the  lamest  in  the  duchies  of  Anhult, 
is  situated  in  51"  58'  N.  lat.  and  12"  10'  E.  long.,  on  a 
level  sandy  bpot  on  the  river  Nut  tie,  about  five  miles  from 
the  river  Elbe  and  ninety  from  Berlin.  A  little  without  the 
town  is  the  palace,  a  large  and  handsome  building,  for> 
nierly  the  residence  of  the  duke,  and  memorable  as  the 
birth-])lace  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  Zerbst 
is  the  seat  of  the  Sujirenie  ( 'curt  of  Appeal  for  the  three 
duchies  of  Anhalt  and  the  principalities  of  Schwartzburg. 
There  are  one  Calvinistic  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  restored  since  \fSIt,  in 
the  antient  Gothic  style,  by  the  reiguinc:  duke  Leopold ; 
two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  a 
workhouse ;  a  hit^h  school,  calletl  the  Krancisceum.  with 
sixteen  masters ;  and  a  girls'  school,  founded  above  300 
years  eco»  and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Protestant  school 
for  gins  in  Germany.  The  town  has  four  sobnrbe,  and 
about  9000  inhabitants.  Hassel  (in  1S19^  says—'  The 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  greatly  impaired 
by  the  luss  of  the  court.  Tlie  brewerii  lornierl}  so  im- 
portant and  so  r-debrated  in  the  middle  ages,  are  reduced 
almost  to  nothing;.  The  siime  may  be  said  of  the  luauu- 
foctuie  of  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  Its  trade  in  wool  and 
com  is  transferred  to  oHier  towns.  Of  its  mannlkctores 
there  TTuiain  only  one  of  tobacco,  one  of  stonc-wai-e, 
wax-bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  some  woollen 
cloths.  Only  the  cultivation  m'tlH  ir  gardens  and  orchards 
is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.'  Later  writers, 
as  Horachelmann  (in  1834'.  Cannabich  (in  1836),  and  the 
'  Conversations  Lexicon  *  (1837)  do  not  speak  it}  such  de- 
sponding terms ;  but  mentun  the  manufactures  of  jewellery 
and  silversmiths*  work,  the  breweries,  and  waN-hleaehing  as 
flourishing.  A  few  years  ago  a  saline  mineral-spnng  was 
discovered  here,  and  handsome  baths  have  been  eraelad. 
(Stein;  Hassel ;  Horschelmann ;  (Jannahidl.) 
ZERDA.  [Fox.  p.  894.] 
ZERDUSHT.  [ZoROASTKR-] 
ZERO.  [Thermomktkr.] 

ZERO.    jlNFIMTK,  .] 

ZETETICS.  a  name  given  by  Vikta  (p.  314)  to  the  part 
of  algebra  which  consists  in  the  direct  aeardi  after  nii> 
knownouantities :  it  is  now  disused. 

ZVTLANn.  rSnvrLAWoe.} 

ZEU'OI.ODdS;.    [Whai.ks.  p.  2fl7.]    Professor  Owen, 

on  the  i:itli  Dec,  1R43.  described,  at  ameetinc:of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London,  I'cnr  extinct  -pcru  s  <it  linlrrna 
founded  on  fossil  tympanic  bones  from  the  crag  at  Felix- 
stow,  SuflFolk. 

FMfessor  Owen  Ina  named  the  species  Baittna  ajinit, 
BakBtut  definita,  Balama  emetrginata,  and  Baleena  gifh- 

bosa. 

ZEUXIS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  greatest  of  his  time,  wai  bom  at  one  of  the 
antient  cities  named  Heraclea,  between  u.c.  460  and  b.c. 
450.  He  was  instructed  by  Dcmophilus  of  Himera  oi 
Neseas  of  Thasoe.  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
them.  Pliny  fixes  the  time  of  Zeuxis  at  b.c.  400 ;  but  he 
can  scarcelv  have  been  born  later  than  B.C.  450,  a.s  he  was 
at  tile  height  of  his  reputation  during  the  reign  of  Arche» 
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iBiu,  king  of  Macedon,  which  was  from  n.c.  413  until  B.C.  I 
399;  andHiudiiin  and  others  are  therefore  probably  in- 
(MHTMtilt  fixinirtiponHeraclea  in  Lucania,  in  Italv.  aa  the 
birth-place  of  Zeuxis ;  for  that  city  was  not  founded  until 
attcr  the  destruction  of  Siris,  B.C.  433.  (Diodorus  Siculos, 
xii.,  c.  6  ;  Strabo,  p.  From  the  complaint  of  Apollodo- 

nw,  who  lived  at  Athens.  Zeuxis  must  aiw  have  been 
early  in  that  city  ;  and  he  was  most  likely  a  native  of  one 
of  Um  Heracleas  in  6re«ee,  ud,  from  his  connection  n  ith 
Arefielaxis,  probably  H«T«dca  Ljneestii  in  Maoedonia. 
Harduin  supposed  Hcmclea  in  Lucania  to  l>e  the  birth- 
place  of  Zeuxis,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  com- 
missioned to  punt  a  picture  by  the  Crotoniata — a  very 
insufficient  reason.  Zeuxia,  when  he  had  made  himself 
lich  by  his  profession,  and  muit  Moordingly  have  been 
Moimrtnt  mtuDotd.  kt  y«an,  gftvc  amy  some  of  his 
works,  uul  Ansheltua  ^nm  then  Kving,  for  he  presented  a 
picture  of  the  god  Pan  to  thnt  ki  'c  7pii\t-;  lived  alao 
some  time  at  Ephesus,  and  Tiet/.iH,  an  mdiifercnt  au- 
thority, calls  him  a  native  of  that  place. 

Luciaa  terms  Zeuxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time :  he 
was  hniiMdiately  preceded  by  ApoUodoms  of  Athens, 
whom  he  surpaflsed  ;  and  he  waa  immediately  followed  by 
Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  who  surpassed  Mm.  The  peeufiar 
excellence  of  Zeuxis  is  defined  Iw  many  antlent  writers: 
he  drew  well  and  in  a  grand  style.  an(l  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  forms  were  so  predominant,  that  he  wa^ 
said  tlV  Aristotle  to  have  failed  in  expressinj;  mind. 
Aristotle  adds  that  he  was  in  this  respect  much  .>>urpas!jed 
by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  who  preceded  him  about  half  a 
century.  Quintilian  says  that  Zenxis  followed  Homer, 
who  loved  powerful  l"-rniH  even  in  '  in>  n;  he  likewise 
notices  his  excellence  m  light  and  shade.  Cicero  also 
speaks  of  the  fine  forms  of  Zeuxis.  That  he  was  excellent 
in  li^  and  shade  and  colour  is  evident  from  the  oom- 
fhxot  of  ApollodoruB,  that  Zeavt  had  nibtMd  him  of  his 
art :  effective  colouring  and  lis^ht  and  shiide  were  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  Apollodorua.  With  these  excel- 
lencies Zeuxis  combined  a  dramatic  effect  of  composition, 
and  he  was  distinguished  atao,  according  to  Lucian,  by  a 

Eeculiar  choice  ofsttlijeet;  for  he  seldom  or  never,  says 
ucian.  exerted  his  powers  upon  such  vulgar  or  backneyed 
subjects  as  gods,  heroes,  or  battles ;  but  he  always  aefeeted 
something  new  and  unattemi)tcd,  and  when'  be  had 
chosen  a  subject  he  laboured  nis  utmwt  to  render  it  a 
master-piece.  Lucian  instances,  as  an  example,  a  picture 
of  a  family  of  Centaurs,  of  which  he  saw  a  copy  at  Athens, 
and  which  excited  his  wonder  from  its  extraordinuy  ex- 
cellence. The  «iginal  was  lost  at  sea  on  its  way  to  Rome, 
whither  it  was  sent  by  Sulla.  Lucian  desrribes  it  as  follows : 
— •  On  a  prass-plot  of  the  most  glossy  verdure  lies  the  Cen- 
tauress,  with  the  whole  equine  part  of  her  stretched  on  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  extending  barkwaids.  while  the 
upper  female  part  is  gently  raisM  and  reclining  on  .one 
elbow.  But  the  fore  feet  ara  not  equally  extended,  as  if 
she  lay  on  her  ude;  yet  one  seems  to  rest  on  the  knee, 
having  the  hnof  bent  Itackward,  whereas  the  other  is  lifted 
up  and  pa"  i  ii:  1lie  ground,  as  horses  arc  wont  tu  do  when 
they  are  going  to  spring  up.  Of  her  two  young,  one  »he 
holds  in  her  arms  to  ^ve  it  the  breast,  i  he  ol  her  lies  under 
her  sacking  like  a  foal.  On  an  elevation  behind  her  is  seen 
a  Centaur,  who  appears  to  be  her  mate,  but »  only  visible 
to  the  half  of  the  horse;  he  looks  down  upon  her  with  a 
complacent  smile,  holdinir  up  in  one  hand  the  whelp  of  a 

lion,  as  if  jocosely  to  frighten  his  little  ones  with  it  

In  the  male  Centaur  ail  is  iierce  and  t«rriiic :  his  shaggy 
mane-like  hair,  his  rough  body,  his  broad  and  brawny 
shoulders,  and  Uie  countenance,  though  amiliiig,  yet  wild 
and  savage ;  in  dmrt,  everything  b^»  the  ^araeter  of 
these  (  rr  punnd  hcinps.  The  Centauress,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Ur  m  she  is  brutal,  resembles  the  finest  mare  of 
the  Thessalian  breed  which  is  yet  untamed  and  has  never 
been  mounted ;  by  the  other  moiety  she  is  a  wjoman  of 
eoniammate  beauty,  excepting  orJy  in  the  ears,  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  sa^  shape.  Tha  Uendiog  howefer  of 
the  hoinan  and  the  animal  natulan  is  so  aitiHeial,  nid  tite 
transition  of  one  to  the  other  so  imperceptible,  or  rather 
they  so  gently  lose  themselves  in  one  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  dl^iffm  wIutl-  (lie  one  ceases  and  Ihe  other 
begins.  Wor  in  my  muul  wa<  it  less  adnurable  that  the 
new-born  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age, 
have  somewhat  wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect,  and  that 
mixture  of  antotina  timidity  and  curiosity  with  which 


fhey  look  up  at  Ulc  whelp,  v]  I'e  at  inc  same  time  thfy 
continue  eagerly  iueking,  and  cling  as  close  m  tliey  can 
to  the  mother '  i.Tooke*s  Translation).  Phny  notices  se- 
veral pictures  by  Zeuxis,  but  his  most  celebrated  woek  was 
his  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  of  Croton.  ft 
was  in  the  painter's  own  opinion  a  perfect  wotk,  m  l 
inscribed  upon  tbepannel.  according  to  Valerius  .Majumu^ 
the  three  hnea  of  Homer,  thus  rendered  by  Pope  >— 

•No  wrniAcr  uarh  rr\f^in\  rliirtBt 
For  ninA  limg  yritrt  )\m\  t-  .r'l  thr  world  In  arvsl 
WlMt  winnlai'meai  t  wbai  o^mUc  m^ec  I 
bmvsi  assMiiib  setf  ihs  iMks  aessis.' 

  A..UI..  1M-IS0. 

This  picture,  for  \sliii  li,  says  Cicero,  lliu  cilizt  iis  of  Cro- 
ton allowed  Zeuxis  1m  select  five  of  their  most  l^eautifol 
virgins  as  his  models,  w  i:,  dedicated  in  the  tcuiple  of  Jooo 
Lacinia  at  Croton.  The  atonr,  of  tlie  modela  Ima  btm 
admirably  used  by  Arioeto  in  ras  desettiHioB  ef  tte  beMdi» 

finlOlympia,  in  '  (li-lnnilc)  Fnrioso:' — 
'  E  M  f<M«>  coftei  ataU  •  Urotrao, 

Sto^  SotM  Ml  IMMrfe  d^aioMM. 

K  tuilv  hrllB  tmrti"  InttlrTni-  nnsAm; 
K  rtw  per  f*rnr  unji  in  prrlrimne. 
Da  clii  uom  puie  e  tin  ehi  ua  attra  tcHm, 
>'o«  area  da  lorr'  altra  ehe  eoitpi, 
Che  talte  Ic  belleue  araim  in  M  * 

ft.  y-Lr .  -J. 

/Klian  says  that  Zeuxis  exhibittd  Dus  j>iclurt  at  so  much 
a  head,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  exhibition, 
and  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  The  Prostitute  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  a  very  famous  work  in  aller-timea,  and 

S sinters  apparently  travelled  to  Croton  to  see  it.  Sto* 
aeus  relates  that  the  celebrated  painter  NiooaMidn»  of 
Thebes,  hearing  some  person  remark  that  he  perceived 
noUiing  extraordinary  in  the  picture,  observed — '  Take  mj 
eyes*  and  you  will  see  a  goddess.'  There  was  in  Pliny's 
tiBM  n  picture  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  in  the  Portico  of  Phiitf 
at  Rome.  Probably  a  ereater  work  by  Zeuxis.  though  wm 
celebrated  than  Itis  Helen,  was  his  picture  which  he  prt- 
sented  to  the  Agri^entincs  of  the  infant  Hercules  stran,-- 
ling  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  him,  in  tlie  [  ri- 
sence  of  bis  panic-etruck  mother  Alcmena  and  of  Amphi- 
tryon. Other  famous  works  by  him  were — Jupiter  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  amembly  of  the  £rods;  Penelope  twwaiUng 
the  absence  of  her  husband ;  Menelans  monmini^  ov«r  the 
fate  of  Agamemnon  ;  a  Manyas  bound,  in  ihr  i(>rn7ilc  of 
Concord  at  Rome  in  Pliny's  time;  an  Athlete,  under  whicfe 
he  wrote  the  line — '  It  is  oaj^ier  to  find  fault  than  to  imi- 
tate,'—which,  according  to  Plutarch,  Apollodorua  wruU 
upon  some  of  his  pictures ;  and  a  Cupid  crowned  with  rosok 
which  was  in  the  temple  of  Veona  at  Athena.  This  Cupid 
is  noticed  by  Aristojpilianea  in  the  eoraedy  of  the  *  Achar- 
nenses,'  but  the  painter's  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  it  u 
however  ascribed  by  the  scholiast  to  Zeuxis.  As  tin* 
comedy  was  acted  as  early  as  the  third  year  of  the  88th 
Olympuwi  f  B.C.  426),  Sillig  has  ctmcluded  that  it  is  an  error 
of  the  scholiast  to  ascribe  the  picture  in  question  to  Zeukk 
as  he  cannot  have  painted  so  soon ;  but  from  what  has  hw. 
said  above  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Zeuxis  was  a  man  ot' 
n;;ifiir(  years  in  n.c.  4'2(5.  and,  as  we  have  !i».*fn.  he  \\x\ 
amassed  a  fortune  wilhm  27  years  of  Uii«  date,  for  ll4^  pn- 
sented  a  picture  of  Pan  to  Archelaus,  who  died  in  b.c.  3S9. 
ZeoxiB  liad  previously  exeented  several  works  for  Arcbe- 
laus  in  his  pahee  atntlte,  for  which  tbe  kinc.  says  XSm. 
paid  him  400  minsr,  lG2.'y.,  according  to  Hus-*>y  :  t^  -, 
though  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  was  paid  ti>  ■^yzjt 
of  the  painters  of  t!;L  Alexandrine  period  and  later,  w» 
probably  at  that  time  comparatively  a  very  iaige  oec 
The  time  and  place  of  Zeuxis's  death  are  unknown,  but,  m 
Sillig  has  obaemd,  he  m»t  have  died*  and  probably  aomt 
years,  before  tlte  seoood  year  of  the  UMth  Olympiad  fax. 
355),  the  year  in  which  Isocrates  delivered  hi^  oi^otn 
T«p?  'Avri^AwMc  Ton  the  exchange  of  property,!,  in  wbcb 
he  praises  Zeuxis,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  oii»tc<ai. 
he  would  not  have  done  it  had  the  painter  been  stiL 
living.  Festus  {stib  t-oc.  •  Pictor')  relates,  from  Verriusi,  th»: 
1m  died  through  laughing  excessively  at  the  picture  of  as 
old  woman  which  he  had  made,  but  tbis  is  perhaps  a  men 
fiction  :  tlun-  is  no  other  ndtice  t>f  such  a  disaster. 

Zeuxis  is  represented  as  having  l)ven  very  proud  of 
reputation  and  ostentatious  of  his  wealth;  he  used  to  wetr 
a  mantle  with  his  name  woven  in  letters  of  gold  as 
the  twrder.  To  balance  this  weaknem  there- are  twesr 
three  anecdotes  of  an  opposite  character,  which  show  thtt 
he  had  no  want  of  penetration.   Phitardi  relates  a  stcQ. 
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that  upon  iin  occiwon  when  in  lus  eoropftny  a  painter  of  |  in  his  plays,  jnd  he  AumtA  a  great  prseGea)  Imowledge  of 
the  name  of  Aratharc-hus  boasted  of  the  trreat  fat  ility  and  ■  •  •  ■ 
rapidity  with  Which  he  painted,  Zeiixii  (quietly  remarked, 
that  he  to<ik  a  long  time  to  paint  anjlhinp.  i\nd  /Klian 
records  how  he  reproved  a  certain  Megabyzus,  a  high 
priest  of  O&uia  at  Epheana,  who  during  a  visit  to  the 
painter  conoBcd  ao  v«iy  ignonwUy  aboot  pictures,  that 
mm»  hub  who  were  ninrnng  colotm  were  fimwd  to  laugh, 
upon  which  Zenxis  observed  to  him—'  As  long  as  you  were 
ijileiit,  these  hoys  were  admirinir  you.  wondering  at  your 
rich  Httire  and  the  number  ofyovir  servants  ;  but  now  that 
you  have  ventured  to  discourse  about  the  art.s,  ol'  which 
you  have  no  knowledge,  thcv  arc  laughing  at  you.'  Plu- 
tarch ralatea  thia  ato^  of  ApeUea  md  Meoaoyzus,  and 
Fltnjr  relates  it  of  Apeltea  and  Alennder.  Zenxis,  proba- 
t>ly  while  at  Ephesus.  entered  into  a  conte.st  with  I'arrha- 
sius  ;  Zeuxis  painted  some  crapes  which  are  !>aid  to  have 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  pauited  a  curtain  which  de- 
ceived Zeuxis  himself,  who  accordingly  confessed  himself 
beaten.  Zeuxin  also  painted  a  boy  carr}'ing  some  grapes, 
which  Ukewise  deceived  the  birds,  but  in  this  instance,  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  painter,  who  justly  observed,  that 
if  tlie  boy  had  be<'n  as  w  ell  painted  as  the  tjrajx^s,  the  birds 
would  have  feared  to  approach  thetn.  Though  these 
stories  in  themselves  are  valueless,  the  fact  that  such 
stories  abould  have  been  drcuiatod  in  antient  tiinea  is  of 
conaidnmbl«  interest,  as  it  ahowsthat  the  antientt  bcKered 
that  exact  imitation  could  be  accomplished  in  colours,  a 
result  they  could  oidy  have  arrived  at  by  tlie  evidence  of 
their  senses;  yet  they  do  not  ap]iear  to  have  estimated 
such  productions  at  more  than  their  due  value,  which  i«t 
evident  fwm  the  fact  that  there  is  sfcarcely  a  passage  in 
mntient  autiion  in  which  mere  beauty  of  cxcootton  and  exact 
fidelity  of  imitation  are  pndaed,  if  we  exeept  ont  or  two 
oittrinal  expressions  of  Phny,  who  is  the  least  critiCMl  irf  all 
the  antient  writers  when  speaking  of  the  arts. 

{.'icero  st  iti  v  tli:>f  Zeuxis  used  only  four  colours,  but  this 
is  probably  an  error,  or  he  may  mean  in  his  carnations,  in 
which  four  arc  all  that  are  neceasaiy.  The  same  writer 
makes  also  the  following  remark  >-tbat  the  works  of 
Zeuxis,  of  Aglaophon,  and  of  Apelles  arein  different  styles, 
vet  they  are  all  three  perfect  in  their  respective  styles. 
Zeuxis  painted  also  pictures  in  white  or  mere  chiaroscuro, 
that  is,  in  light  and  shade,  what  the  Greeks  termed  mooo- 
chroms  (^oyoxpwiKira).  tlwt  IS,  in  one  colour. 

It  b  remarkable  that  FanaanlM  doea  not  mention  the 
name  of  Zeuxis,  and  we  may  infer  from  this  that  Zeuxis 
painted  easel  pictures  only,  or  upon  tabul»,  wooden  pannels 
(iriKocfc  .  which,  from  their  perishable  nature  and  facility 
of  removal,  are  very  easily  lost.  The  more  eminent  a  pain- 
ter tlierefore,  the  greater  is  the  risk  that  his  works  will 
perish,  aa  thejr  are  better  worth  removal.  Few  of  the  great 
]>ainterB  of  Greeee  painted  upon  waUa:  Apellea  never  did, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  works  of  Polygnotus 
at  Delphi  were  painted  upon  pannels,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  wails;  on  this  subject  see  Saoul  BiOidietlBi  *  8ur 
rEmpIoi  de  la  Peinture,'  &c. 

(Plinj,  Hi't.  Nat.,  XXXV.  9,  36 :  Lucian,  Zmxis  or  An- 
tiockm;  Quintiliaa,  xii.  10,  3:  Cicero»  Invent,,  ii.  1 ; 
MruHu,  18 ;  De  Orat.,  iii.  7 ;  Vateriua  Maadmus,  iii.  7. 3 ; 
AiViM,  ii.  2;  iv.  12;  xiv.  17  and  47;  Tzetzes,  CfiiL,  viii. 
196;  Stolmeus.  Serm.,  (il ;  Plutarch,  Peric,  13;  De  Glor. 
Ji/i'-t,.,  2  :  Ari.-liitfr,  j'nrr,  (j.) 

ZIRKTH,  or  ZIBET,    l VivKKRiD.^i,  p.  406.) 

ZIDON.  [SiDON.l 

ZIEGLER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM.  a  popular  actor 
and  dramatic  writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Brunswick 

in  1760.    His  fine  person,  and  his  great  talents  as  an 


actor,  made  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  anxious  to  gain  him 
for  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  at  his 
own  expense  sent  him  to  the  best  German  theatres  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  cidtivating  his  art,  and  afterwards 
appiointed  him  to  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  where 
Ziegler  remained  for  nearly  forty  years.  Zeigler  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  fame  as  an  actor,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
ubtain  the  higher  r  eputation  of  a  dramatic  author.  His 
attempts  were  crowne<l  with  great  success,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  must  popular  and  prolific  writers  of  theday.  His 
plays,  partly  comedies  and  tragedies,  and  partly  domestie 
dramas,  were  performed  at  Vienna  and  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  Southern  Clcmiany,  where  Ihey  enjoyed  the  same 
popularity  as  lliose  of  Ifflanil  and  Kotxebue.  Invention, 
situation,  and  etfcct  were  generally  very  Iwppily  combined 
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theatrical  affairs:  owing  to  these  circnmstaTtces,  some  of 
his  plays,  such  as  '  Parteienw uth "  and  'Die  vier  Tempcra- 
mente,'  still  continue  to  be  acted,  although  the  laniruage  is 
rather  obsolete.  In  179B,  wh<>i)  Kotzcbue  came  to  Vienna 
as  the  sueceaaor  of  Alxioger,  Ziegler  and  some  others  formed 
so  strong  atl  oppoaition  to  him,  tnat  he  quitted  Vienna  aflcr 
two  yeara.  As  Tiegler  was  engaged  in  the  aerriee  of  ttie 
imperial  court,  he  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
use  of  for  j)o]itical  purposes,  partly  by  writing  plays  with 
certain  political  tendencies,  and  partly  by  witty  huits  and 
allusions.  A  collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  m  5  vols 
8vo.,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1781 -!>4.  A  more  complete  col- 
lection of  Ziegler's '  Siimoatliche  Dramatische  Werite,*  in  13 
vols.  8vo.,  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1824.  He  made  also 
several  atteinjii'-.  as  a  critic  on  the  dranri'ir  iiriil  I'T'in  ;irts, 
but  his  success  was  small,  as  he  pos-sessed  liitle  philosophi- 
cal knowledee,  whence  his  aesthctical  works  are  very  con- 
fused and  umost  worthless.  His  principal  works  in  this 
respect  are — 1,  'Zergliedemng  von  Hamlet's  Character 
nach  P^chologischen  und  Physiologischen  Grundsatzen,' 
Wien,  1803,  8vo. ;  2,  *  Die  Dramatische  Schauspielkunst  in 
ihrem  ganzen  Umfange,'  ^Vien,  1821.  Hvo. ;  3,  '  Der  innere 
undaiisscre  Mensch  in  Ikziehung  auf  die  bildenden  Kiinste, 
besonders  auf  die  Schauspielkunst,'  Wien,  1825,  2  vols. 
8vo.  In  the  year  1821  Ziegler  left  the  stage,  and  had  a 
pension  given  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  iife,  wUdi 
he  N]Hnt  })rincipa]ly  at  PreAurg.  He  died  at  VieBBa»  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1827. 

I  B n  (  -vil  lus,  Convertationt -  I^rihon  ;  BiNieti^  def 
ScJtunen  li  ittentchafterty  under  Xt'' filer.) 
ZIMAPAN.  [Mexican  States.] 
ZIMB,  an  inaact  translated  Aornsi  in  Seiiphire  (ISviNbie, 
ehap.  xxiti.,  ver.  2B;  Deut.  tU.  20;  Jotma  xxiv.  12). 
The  Hebrew  name  is  txirah,  and  probably  expresses  its  loud 
buzzing  noise.  The  account  which  Bruce  has  ^'iven  of  the 
zimb,  or  dog-fly,  of  Abvssinia.  otters  such  strikini;  analogies 
to  the  insect  speciiically  termed  tzirah,  and  included  in  the 
more  ^neral  term  zebu6  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
very  httle  doubt  exists  regarding  the  identity  of  the  two. 
It  IS  difficult  to  conceive  that  Taaiah  coatdT  have  had  in 
view  any  other  insect  when  he  says — *  The  Lord  shall  hiss 
for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermoRt  nart  of  the  riven  of 
Egypt' (/«afaA  vii.  18'.  The  original  word  rendered //y 
in  our  translation  is  zrhib,  and,  as  liruce  observest  'llie 
Chaldee  version  is  content  with  calling  this  aninaai  auil|il^ 
xebub,  which  signifies  the  fly  in  general,  as  we  express  it 
in  English.  The  Arabs  call  it  ximb  in  the!r  translation, 
which  has  the  same  general  signification.  The  Ethionic 
translation  calls  it  imlUalya,  w  lucb  is  the  tnie  name  of  the 
particular  fly  in  Geer,  and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.'  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  account  which  Bruce 
gives  oT  the  Abyaainian  ginUt,  Thnt  insect  had  not  pre* 
viously  been  described  by  any  naturalist : — '  It  is  in  size 
very  httle  larirer  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion,  and 
has  wings,  wlnoh  an  broader  than  those  of  a  bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a  fly  ;  they  are  of  fine  gauze,  without 
colour  or  spot  upon  them.  The  head  is  large ;  the  uppet 
jaw  or  lip  is  amrp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  strong 
jiointed  hair,  of  abovt  a  quarter  of  an  ineh  long ;  the  lower 
jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs.  p.nd  the  pencil  of  hairs 
when  joined  together  makes  a  resistance  to  the  flnper 
nearly  eijual  tn  .'fa  hog's  bristle.  Its  legs  nre  -vrrAltd 
on  the  inside,  and  the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair  or 

down  He  has  no  sting,  though  he  aens  to  me 

rather  of  the  bee  kind;  but  his  motioa  it  mon  lanid  and 
sudden  tlMn  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the  gad* 
fly  in  England  Thnre  is  something  peculiar  in  the  sound 
or  buzzing.  It.  js  a-jarring  noise,  together  with  a  humming, 
which  induces  me  to  believe  it  proceed-,  nt  least  in  part, 
from  a  vibration  made  with  the  three  hain>  ai  its  snout. 

*  As  soon  as  tiiis  plague  appeani,  and  their  buzzing  is 
heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly 
alx>ut  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  ont  witt»  fhtigue,  fright, 
and  hunger.  No  remedy  remsuns  but  to  leave  the  blaek 
earth  [where  they  breed]  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of 
Atbara,  and  there  they  remain  wlule  the  rams  List,  this 
'cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  farther.  Though 
his  size  is  immense  as  is  his  strength,  and  his  body  covered 
with  a  thick  skin  defended  with  strong  hair,  yet  even  thtt 
camel  is  nut  able  tu  sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly 
makes  with  his  ])ointed  proboscis.  Hi  iniist  lose  r.  ilini-j 
in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Att>ara,  for,  when  once  at- 
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lacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  head,  and  legs  break  out  into 
Jarge  bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  the  elephant  and 
lUnoeerot,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous  balk  and  the 
vwt  quantity  of  food  and  water  wbi<Bt|i  tb«y  nqnice  daily, 
caoQot  ihift  to  desert  and  dry  placet  tt  tbt  seaion  may 
lequire,  are  obliged  to  roll  thenisolves  in  mud  and  mire, 
which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  annour,  and  enables 
them  to  bland  their  ground  against  this  winged  assassin ; 
yet  I  have  seen  sono  of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  eveiy 
elepliaiit  ami  ifainoeeros  that  I  have  seen,  and  attribute 
them  to  this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Meliiida,  down  to  Cape  Gardefui,  to  Saba,  and  the  south 
coast  ol  the  lied  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion and  remove  to  the  next  sand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  to  preveiit  all  their  stock  of  cattle  being  de- 
atiQf  ed.  Thia  ia  not  a  partial  emigiatioa ;  the  inhabitants 
of  all  flie  eonntries  from  flie  mountains  of  Abyaunia  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  nnd  Astahoras  norlhward,  are 
once  a  year  compelled  to  change  their  abode  and  ^eek  pro- 
tection in  the  bands  ol  Heja;  nor  is  there  lajr  iilteniati\  e 
pr  means  of  avoiding  this. 

'  Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would  seem,  had 
fixed  its  habitation  to  one  species  of  soil,  being  a  black 
fat  earth,  extraordinarily  fruitful;  and,  small  and  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  it  seems  frcni  the  first  to  have  given 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  prohibited  abso- 
lutely those  inlwlntaits  of  the  fat  earth  called  Mazaga, 
domieiled  in  oatea  and  mountaioa*  from  eiy«griiw  the  help 
oetabomrof  any  hearts  of  carriage.  It  deprtvea  them  of 
their  flesh  nnd  milk  for  food,  and  gave  rise  to  another  na- 
tion whose  manners  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  tii-st.  i 
These  were  the  Shepherds,  leading  a  wandering  life  and 

£ reserving  their  immense  herds  uf  cattle  by  conducting 
lem  into  the  sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the' black  earth, 
and  bringing  them  back  again  when  the  danger  from  this 
insect  was  over.  .  .  .  We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the 
plagues  which  God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands 
of  Moses,  without  stopping  a  moment  to  consider  a  sin- 
gularity— a  very  principal  one — which  at  tended  this  plague 

athe  fly.  It  was  not  till  this  time,  and  by  means  of  ttiis 
«et,  that  Ood  said  be  would  eeperate  his  people  from 
the  Egypti.ms.  And  it  would  seem  that  then  a  law  was 
^ven  to  tlietn  that  lixed  the  linuts  of  their  habitation.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  land  of  Goshen  or  Geshen,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  w&s  a  land  of  pasture,  which  was 
pot  tilled  or  sown,  because  it  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  biark 
earth  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  Ood 
confined  the  flii  >;  tor  he  ^ftys,  it  shall  he  a  sieii  nf  this 
separation  of  the  people,  thai  not  one  fly  should  be  m'xn  in 
the  sand  or  pBitiUQi  gfOund«  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  and  this 
kind  of  soil  haa  aver  sinee  been  the  refUge  of  all  eattle 
emiirnting  fiom  ttie  Uaek  eirth  to  the  lower  part  of 
Atbara.' 

If 'the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  ol"  the  rivers  of 
Etrypt,'  whieh  l^  held  forth  in  haiih  as  an  a<jent  for  the 
punishment  of  iniquity,  is  (as  we  have  shown  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  being)  the  insect  now  under 
consideration,  it  would  appear  that  the  zimb  was  not 
then,  any  more  than  at  the  present  day,  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, bnt  that  swarms  of  them  were  drawn  from  K^vpt  for 
the  execution  of  a  special  purpose.  From  Brnce's  graphic 
dMcrifrtion  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  zimb.  we 
ait  imsistibly  led  to  connect  it  with  some  of  the  (Eatridtt. 
I4itrei1ie  also  expressly  mentions  the  eamd  as  being  snb- 
jeet  to  the  attacks  of  the  fEstrid;i',  and  Mr.  Hope  rommn-  ' 
nicatcd,  a  lew  years  aco,  to  the  KiitomoJojjical  Society  an 
aeei'iint  of  a  larva  of  one  ni  thi'sc  insects  which  attacks  the 
rhinoceros.  As  this  portion  of  Bruce's  narrative  (relating 
to  the  number  and  the  effects  produced  1^  these  flies)  wae 
much  ridiculed  and  long  regarded  as  particularly  unwor- 
thy of  belief,  we  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  facts 
stated  by  Latreille  and  Mr.  Hope,  strong  corroborative  tes- 
timony may  also  be  found  in  the  works  of  more  recent 
African  travellers,  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the 
aetnal  simb : — Notwitbirtanding  our  fetisrne^  no  rest  could 
we  obtain.  The  bus  ftontiieinaeeti  was  Bke  the  ringing  of 
birds:  the  men  and  horses  groaned  with  aneuish,  &c.  &c. 
I  do  not  think  our  animals  could  have  borne  .»ueh  another  | 
night ;  their  lees  :itid  neeks  were  covereil  with  Ijlood.  and 
they  could  scarcely  stand  from  the  state  of  irritation  in  I 
nbuhtberhed  been  k^  fin  so  BMnyhooa.'  (Deahm 


and  Clappcrton's  '  Travels,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.)  Many  sio; 
lar  pas.sat:es  mdicalini;  the  power  (which  apy)ear>  t^  > 
almost  incredibiej  of  certain  of  the  inscct-triljes  in  Ainci 
might  be  quoted,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  tin 
following  brief  extract  bom  Sh,  daifce's  *  Tiaveli,'  aUck 
seems  fully  to  bear  oot  the  itatement  of  Bnioe>->*fallit 
history  of  this  insect,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  tetfi- 
mony  of  the  Abyssinian  Dean  strictly  confirmed  all  tint 
Bnice  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  told  us  that  honh 
and  cows  were  its  piincipai  victims,  but  that  he  bad  besid 
of  armies  being  destroyed  by  this  terrible  woagt.' 
(Clarke's  '  Travels.'  part  2nd,  sec.  ii.,  p.  05.) 

The  I>atin  A^nlus  and  the  Greek  oInTpoc  were  probtlih 
only  different  pronunciations  of  the  s-ime  li mi  ha-t>ir:k. 
as  this  fly  is  called  both  by  Moses  and  .Joshu.-i.  Mr.  Bnn 
Clark,  in  the  Uth  volume  of  the  '  Linnean  Tiansacticioil' 
part  ii,,  ia«3»  refiua  the  fly  alluded  to  by  Moms  (sod  mi 
to  *  ham  and  make  a  noise^  to  the  (Esmm  bovis,  sad  re- 
marks on  Bruce's  figure,  that  it  ha-s  no  resemblance  to  th? 
genus  of  flies  the  Cuterebra,  but  is  rather,  though  with»r.n- 
thintc  fictitious  about  it,  allied  to  the  genus  Stomoiy^r. 
perhaps  Tabanut^  both  of  which  genera  are  ccrtsuJ) 
silent  fliea  in  their  attacks  on  cattle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  olorpoc  was  s  pcifecdf 
distinct  insect  from  any  of  the  modem  (Estjidae. 

Aristotle  describes  it  not  merely  as  a  blood-sucker 
toria  Animalium,'  lib.  viii.,  c.  2),  but  also  as  fumi;^ 
with  a  strong  proboscis  (lib.  iv,,  o.  7).    He  oliserve«,  hkfr 
wise,  that  it  is  produced  fhm  oa  animal  inhahiliBg  (Is 
waters,  in  tte  TietnitT  of  which  it  chiefly  aboondt  Hk 
iii.,  c.  7^.    .^lian    Hist.  Anim.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  3S  r-vt^  i 
neiu-ly  similar  account.    ComparinK  the  CEstrus  with 
Myojjs  (probably  Tulmnu-s,  I.atr.),  he  says  that  th«  (T.- 
trus,  for  a  fly,  is  one  of  the  largest :  it  has  a  stiff  snd  krct 
sting  (meamng  probosci.s),  ana  emits  a  certain  hiiiniBt.i; 
and  harsh  suunid.  Virgil's  account,  as  fiu>  as  the  sonod  n 
concerned,  is  similar.   Now  the  modem  (Katrus,  w  k 
from  being  a  blood-sucker,  furnished  with  a  s<rone  pre- 
boscis,  has  scarcely  any  mouth :  and  it  especially  ska 
the  noisily  of  water,  to  which  cattle  fly  for  refuge. '  Hrsa 
it  is  more  p!obably  related  to  Bruce's  zimb,  wiacb  ii 
represented  m  the  figure  with  a  lon£r  proboscis.  wUdk 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ri  x  is.  and  beIonr«  ]" 
bably  to  Pangouia  or  to  Nemestiina.'      See  KnUs 
Spence  s  Intr. ) 

ZIMMERMANN,  JOHANN  GEORG  VON.  Tr«s  W 
on  the  8th  of  December,  172B,  at  Brugg,  a  small  tovrn  > 
the  German  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern.    He  belonecdti 
a  distinguished  family,  especially  on  his  mother's  sidMs: 
as  she  wa.s  a  native  of  the  French  part  of  the  caiiti':f: 
Bern,  Ziinmerniann  acquired  from  his  childhood  an  eqs 
facility  in  speaking  French  and  German.    Hi*  edacatiSt 
was  conducted  in  the  houae  of  hiajparents  up  to  hu  to' 
teenth  year,  when  he  waa  aerit  to  Bern  to  ]m  epare  lui»r':; 
for  the  university.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gi>ttingen,  to 
medicine,  and  here  he  was  received  by  Haller,  his  c  «;r.'-i 
man,  in  the  kindest  manner.    HnlK  r  took  him  inM  - 
house,  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  which 
not  confined  to  subjects  directly  bearing  upon  the  a^ 
dical  proftasion;  no  branch  of  knowledge  was  ^ 
out  interest  for  him.    He  also  learned  Engli^  m 
gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  lite* 
ture,  for  which  heiiad  always  a  great  partiality.  Hi»lf' 
of  studj  was  so  great,  that  he  scaively  ever  took 
relaxation ;  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  iS^f 
by  which  he  suffered  all  through  life.   He  was  arnit ' 
his  over-exertion,  and  he  Wrote  from  G'uttingntoafisai: 
•  1  here  lead  the  Ufe  of  a  man  who  is  desirous  to  N 
even  after  his  death.'   The  first  syroptom-s  of  melsiK+f,' 
appeared  while  he  was  yet  at  Giittingen.    When  h<  ^^'^ 
hu  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he  wrote  a  ^VimeAC 
F)iysiologica  de  Irritabilitate '  (Gottingen.  ITSl^^to.'.^ 
which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  the<i«*>* 
writer  on  meilieine.  tiofh  on  account  of  tlif  iiidependfTf 
of  his  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  lus  ob>erv»uci' 
this  little  work  is  still  held  in  grest  esteem.    It  wa«  tTi> 
lated  into  Italian  by  P.  Gian  Vincenzo  Petrini  (Nsf*^ 
1758,  8vo.).   After  leaving  Gottingen  he  spent  i  ^ 
months  in  Holland  and  at  Paris,  and  then  rttur-'^a 
17.")2.  to  Bern,  wliere  he  commenced  his  (  areer  a.-  ^  f*^ 
sieian   with   great  success.    Shortly  ail^  r.  iialler  f*^ 
irom  (^ttingen  to  see  his  firiends  at  Bern,  and  al«o  torb 
raeofeij  of  Ma  health,  and  hia  natiTa  plaoa  had 
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iharnu*  for  htm,  that  he  rosolvod  not  to  tt  tmn  to  Hanove  -. 
limmernuiii'.i  was  commissioned  to  fetch  Ihilli  r's  r,iiii;ly 
rom  Ciottmgen,  and  not  long  alter  he  roarried  a  relation 
if  HallcT.  About  this  time  the  p)itc«  of  public  physician 
StH.dt  piivsicuiiX  at  Bnigg  became  Tacam,  and  Zinuner- 
iiann,  wno  had  already  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
)hysiLiaii,  \vh>  pri  vuiled  upon  to  accept  it  on  account  of 
he  property  and  family  connections  he  had  at  Bnifjg. 
lis  practice  here  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
or  no  phjrsician  aurpaaaed  him  in  the  quick  perception  of 
he  nature  of  diaeaseand  the  remedies  required  to  remove 
t ;  patients  came  from  all  pm^s  of  Sw  itzerland  and  from 
he  adjoining  countries  to  havt-  his  advice  But  although 
le  loved  his  profession,  irukiuinifiit  of  a!!  pcciinivy  aJ- ' 
antages,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  practice 
)f  his  art,  and  he  was  unable  to  forego  titepleawn  Of 
levotiog  himself  to  more  extetinve  studies.  His  numerous 
trofeadona)  engagements,  and  the  fket  that  at  Braienr 
K  luJ  I'.o  friends  of  i'oiiu'<'iiia!  pursuits.  produL-t-tl  i;rL-iit 
lieutal  discontent.  Zinuuviuiaju),  with  all  liis  jjliilofeujiliy, 
lad  not  the  power  of  accommodating  liimscll"  to  circum- 
tances,  and  while  he  was  ever  longiiiir  T  r  iho  iuttllpctuai 
■njoynients  of  GJittingen and  Bern,  ht  i  l1  isi  I.  liki  as|)oiled 
■hiid,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  wliich  he  might  have  had.  His 
iypi>chondriac  dispo.sition  was  thus  cradually  developed, 
.lid  incri';isf(I  his  luve  of  soUfude.  He  nvoidcci  s.^  iL-ty  att 
nuch  as  he  could,  and  spent  all  liis  leisum  houi  >  in  n-ad- 
ng,  although  he  discharged  his  professional  and  offi -iiil 
luties  with  the  utmost  stnctnesa,  and  treated  his  patients 
vith  a  kindnefli  and  cheerfulness  which  often  produced 
he  best  effects.  It  i  niiiartcnhlc  that  even  durinc 
hp  .strongest  attacks  ul  li\ lnindria.sis  Zimraerm  um 
Ll>p«.':irid  II  different  man  as  &o(i;i  a-,  he  entered  tlif  su  k- 
ooin.  in  17'W  he  publi-hi  tl  !ii>  first  essay  on  Solitude, 
»hiih  is  only  a  sketch  of  Ins  cclcbrulid  work  with  the 
Ame  title,  which  he  pub]i»hcd  about  thirty  vean  later. 
Vboiit  the  same  time  he  formed  the  plan  or  his  work  on 
"-xperience  in  Mk>!ii.t;ir  •  Von  der  ErtWirung  in  der 
Vi7,nuiknn8t*l  wliuli  luvw  ver  did  not  appeaj-  till  17Cj3 
Ziirich,  2  vols.  Svn  .  A  si  cond  edition,  in  one  volume, 
appeared  at  Zurich,  1787. 8vo.  It  is  only  a  fraement :  the 
luthor  intended  to  add  two  moreTotumes,  but  ne  did  not 
nny  out  Ills  plan.  Th:>  v.oik  ],osw:-^i's  the  greatest 
;ilL'iL-st  fur  thi'  stadent  oi  nirdii.-mc  at.d  cvriy  one  else. 
'.a:  pliilosophiral  sinrit  whudi  -  it,  fhf  amount  of 

•xperience,  and  the  sound  rules  as  to  itie  niannerin  whiih 
;  medical  man  should  observe,  render' it  still  a  work  of 
preai  utility.  It  lias  been  translated  into  French  and 
talian.  A  third  work  was  on  National  Pride  (' Vom  Na- 
ionalslolte.'  Ziirich,  17ij8,  8vp.  :  tin-  sixth  edition  appeare  d 
t  Ziirirh.  1789,  8vo.\  the  popuhu  ity  of  which  is  attested  l)y 
hu  nuiiuirous  editions  and  translations  into  iVL-iich, 
iussian,  English,  and  other  languages.  Zimmermann 
examines  nauoiMtl  pride  in  all  Its  manifestations,  in- 
'estigates  its  causes  and  results,  with  a  clearness  and 
rcedora  ftwm  prejudice  which  are  seldom  Ibund  in  similar 
Torks.  The  whole  is  interwovin  with  plca-sing  anciiiutcs. 
rhtre  are  two  English  translations  of  it :  the  first  hi 
111  title  '  Essay  on  National  Pride;  translated  from  the 
^ennao,'  London,  1771«  12roo.,  but  is  much  interpolated 
uid  altered.  The  second,  by  S.  H.  Wileoeke  (London, 
:7fT7,  8v().\  is  nuieh  l:cttc-r,  ar,d  contains  a  memoir  of 
^iinniermann.  Alt!i(nit,rh  his  residence  a.t.  Biug^r  was  the 
ourcL"  ul  distontent  ami  nu'iancholy,  yet  it  is  the  period 
iuruig  which  he  pioduced  his  best  works,  or  at  least,  us 
:i  the  case  of  that  on  Solitude,  formed  the  plan  of  them, 
rheae  worka  niead  his  ikme  Ikr  and  wide,  and  the  most 
listingitirfted  learned  and  leientifle  todeties  of  Europe 
lonourcd  his  merits  by  nialviii^'  him  a  member.  Thi,-. 
celebrity,  instead  of  making  him  happier,  only  incicascd 
lis  desire  to  have  a  wukr  sphere  of  action.  Many 
lonourable  offers  were  made  to  him  from  various  parts  of 
Borope,  but  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  accept  them, 
-)r  they  were  not  to  his  taste.  At  last  however  the 
innourable  post  of  physician  to  his  Britannic  majesty  at 
f^laiiuviT,  and  liie  title  of  aulic  councillor.  \>L'rc  lifleted  to 
kim,  llu^uu^h  the  tiitluence  ol  a  friend.  This  utter  seemed 
u  satisfy  his  wishes,  and  in  17ti8  he  went  to  Hanover. 
Uut  Uie  world  in  whichhenowUved  was  as  little  calculated 
:o  give  him  happiness  as  that  at  Brug^.  The  jealousy  of 
uie  1 colJciisrues,  and  the  prctensiuns  of  persons  of 
quality  aad  thev  unreasonable  demands  on  his  time, 
BsoBM  faia  Mt  «  tittle  aaaojaiwo  and  vwntioii ;  ha  ftlt 


hi>  o.vii  di^'tiitv  too  much,  and  h.ul  loo  ju.-it  h  notion  oi  <,h<« 
dunes  of  a  pliysieian  to  determine  the  niimbe'"  rtj  h^n 
visits  and  their  duration  by  anything  else  than  the  nature 
of  the  illness.  Those  wlio'  were  Amended  by  such  stiaiglit- 
forward  conduct,  did  not  of  eonne  contritnxte  to  make  hit 
rtaidence  at  Hatiover  pleasant.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  at  that  time  no  physician  in  all  Northern 
Germany  who  enjoyed  i>uch  unbouuded  confidence  as 
Zimmermann,  and  the  patients  who  consulted  him  were  so 
numen>us.  that  he  had  little  time  left  to  induleo  ill  lus 
hy]>ochondHRe  disposition.  During  this  period  vf  un- 
interrupted activity  in  his  profession,  his  only  recreation 
consisted  in  occasional  visits  to  several  of  the  courts 
of  Germany,  where  his  advice  wa.s  re(|uested,  and  to  live 
waters  of  Pyrraont.  But  in  a  short  time  he  found  that 
Pyrmont,  instead  of  being  a  place  of  rest  ibr  him,  was  « 
much  more  busr  place  than  Hanover,  Ibr  peisons  flocked 
thither  from  an  parte  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
there.  In  1770  his  wife  died,  and  he  him>clf  \\n<<  at  the 
time  >iifferiiiLr  Iroin  iiitei  iial  disi-ast-,  wliich  indueed  him 
the  year  alter  to  <ro  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  8ut)mitting 
to  a  dangerous  operation.  He  remaitiecf  at  Berlin  lor  live 
months,  and  made  the  acquaintance  and  ineiuliihip  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  that  capital.  He  was  also  in- 
troduced to  Frederic  the  Great,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  con\  er>ation.  On  his  return  to  Hant)ver  he  felt  in 
good  spiriU,  and  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  his 
Bodily  suffering,  he  looked  forward  to  happiness.  But 
hts  great  professi<Mial  exertions  Inooght  on  a  return  of 
his  o}d  eomplaint,  and  in  its  train  came  hi*  fonn#  de^ 
pression  of  Npirita,  which  ua.<i  incrensed  by  the  death 
of  his  daii^iiter.  He  had  now  only  a  Son  left,  and 
this  son  was  cnnstaTifly  in  ill-healtli,  wiiieh  at  length 
terminated  in  a  state  of  )>erie(  t  insensibility.  The  friends 
of  Zimmemann,  who  pitu  d  his  situation,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  many  again:  the  influence  which  his  young  wiM 
exercised  over  him  nromlsed  to  be  most  beneficial :  h*l 
seemed  to  revive,  he  Decanie  cheerful,  and  took  pleasure 
in  social  circles.  The  fniil  of  this  happy  period  was  the 
working  out  and  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Solitude 
('  Ueber  die  Eitisamkelt which  appeared  at  Leipiig  in 
1784  and  178S,  in  4  vols.  9fo.  Tlite  work,  the  heSt  and 
most  raattucd  of  all  his  productions,  was  soon  i.ans-lntcd 
into  all  tile  hiii^uagts  of  Kiirojie,  and  became  as  pojtular 
in  I'oreiuMi  countries  as  in  Germany.  The  Enirlish  transit 
tion,  under  the  title  *  Solitude  considered  with  respect  to 
its  inftueMeoB  ttie  Mind  and  the  Heart'  (I^ondon,  17  U, 
8to.),  was  made  (Wnn  the  French  tnnslation  of  J.  B. 
Mercier,  which  however  if  onir  an  abridgment  of  thd 
orip-inal:  for  Mercier  had  not  the  boldness  to  lav  before 
the  French  public  all  the  important  disclosures  winch  the 
original  work  (  (intains.  This  l)ook  on  Solitude  jiiocured 
the  author  friends  and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
The  empress  Catherine  11.  of  Russia  sent  him  a  mtLg- 
nificent  present,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  wiiich  she 
tlianked  him  fur  the  salutary  prescriptions  he  had  given 
to  mankind  ;  she  also  inviled  him  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
offered  iiim  the  post  of  her  private  phyBician.  On  his 
decKning  to  go  to  Russia,  Qw  empress  requested  him  to 
recommend  a  number  of  joang  phjsieians  who  were 
willing  to  settle  in  her  dominions.  This  request  was 
readily  complied  wi'h,  and  Zimnu  rniann  was  knit^htcd, 
and  rei  eived  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  as  a  reward.  In 
1786,  wiieti  Fredi-iic  the  (U.  at  was  attacked  by  his  last 
illness,  he  wrote  two  lettcn  to  Zimmermann  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Potsdam  and  give  him  his  advice.  On  his 
arrival  there,  Zimmemann  discovered  that  the  king's 
case  was  hopeless,  and  he  reAued  to  prescribe  any  powet^ 
ful  medicine.  Ills  visit  to  I'ofsdam  Was  the  turning 
point  in  lus  life :  until  tlien  he  had  been  the  fuvouiite  of 
the  public  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  a  highly 
gifted  writer,  but  ne  now  left  tlw  pwi  in  which  he  lied 
earned  his  just  laureh.  and  ell  he  wrote  after  ttiis  time 
served  rather  to  destroy  than  to  increase  his  reputation. 
Alter  his  return  from  I'ot.>dam  ho  wrote  two  works  on 
Kiedcric  the  Great:  'Ueber  Fneilrieh  den  Gros.se ti  und 
meinc  Unterrcdung  mit  ihm  kurz  vor  aeuu-m  Ti.>de'  (Leip- 
zig, 1788,  8vo.\  and  '  Fragmcnte  fiber  Friedrich  den 
Grossen'  (Leipsig,  1780, 3  vols.  8vo.),  which  created  tht 

freateat  sensatitm  in  Gemtany,  and  inTolved  the  autlior  in 
ispules  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  These  works 
pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  king,  derived  from 
amiicfla  to  irhieh  no  am  tmd  had  neeem  before.  Thaf 
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contained  attacks  on  mt-n  nf  unblemished  character,  and 
Ziannemuinn  charged  them  with  thini^  which  had  no 
•liltence  except  in  his  own  imas^nation.  Truth  iti^eir 
■Mined  no  longer  to  be  sacred  to  hun,  and  vwioua  oliun- 
niooa  reports  respecting  the  privite  fife  of  Frederie  the 
Great  and  other  eminent  men  were  set  forth  as  new  tiis- 
coveries,  and  that  in  so  coars*;  a  manner  a-;  to  otfViid 
the  good  feeling  of  the  nubhe.  The  caiis(>  of  this  change 
in  his  conduct  must  be  lootted  fur  in  bis  discontented  dis- 

r'tkm,  and  the  desire  to  shine  in  n  new  iq>here  for  which 
WM  not  fitted— politic!  and  eontempKmuy  history. 
Hm  peculiar  rtate  his  own  mind  prevented  his  gaining 
a  cli  ;u  perception  of  thinp^s,  and  made  him  see  in  the 
political  changes  of  the  time  nothing  but  conspiracies  to 
upset  religion  and  all  social  order.  The  oppKMibon  he  met 
with,  especially  on  the  jtart  of  the  freettiinker  Dr.  Babidt 
and  A.  HoffoHuin,  only  increased  those  feeling.  He  now 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  coinbafini;  of  tlie  nionsteni 
which  his  own  imagination  raised  up,  vvitli  the  exception 
of  two  hours  everj-  day,  which  he  g-avc  to  his  patients. 
His  diseased  imagination  represented  to  him  Jacobins, 
lUuminati,  and  tne  promoten  of  iminovements  of  every 
tuadt  aspenooi  animaliwl  by  the  Mine  evil  spirit,  and 
he  denounced  them  alt  as  eriminab  who  ought  to  be  put 
to  death  bv  the  hnn-rm:in  In  order  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  all  governments  against  them,  he  drew  up  a 
memorial,  which  he  sent  to  tiie  emperor  Leopold,  and 
which  boire  the  CoIlowiujE  title:  '  Ueber  den  Wahnwitz 
macrea  ZMtalteii  uod  iiber  die  krUiliicsten  Hiilfsmittel 
gegea  die  Moidbreiuier,  die  una  auffkiiiren  wdlen.  und 
gegen  die  Uatewrabung  und  Veraiehtung  der  Chriatlichen 
Ri^i^rinn  und  der  Fiirstengewalt.'    It  consisted  of  :Y70 

auariu  pages.  The  emperor  intended  to  place  it  i>etore 
le  princes'  diet  at  Regetisburg,  and  to  call  upon  the 
princes  of  the  empire  to  put  an  end  to  the  proce^ings  of 
the  Illuminati.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
teatified  his  grattUlde  to  Zimmermann  by  a  handsome 
praaent,  prevented  this  plan  being  carried  into  effect. 
ZimmeriQann  however  continued  Lis  exertions  till  the 
year  17'J4,  when  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers 
began  to  decline,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hisoc- 
cupiitions.  Hi«  melancholy  rose  to  a  deplorable  IwighL 
The  Frencli  revolution  was  making  rapid  progreaa,  aadhe 
fancied  that  the  French  were  hunting  hkn  out  and  intend- 
ing to  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  as  an  aristocrat ;  he  even 
thought  of  taking  to  flight,  and  as  his  pliysician  believed 
that  a  change  of  place  might  be  beneficial,  Zimmermann 
went  to  Eutui  in  Holstein.  But  no  means  were  of  avail, 
and,  after  an  abaenee  of  three  montha.  he  returned  to 
Haoorer  in  «  w«iae  condition  tium  he  had  left  it  His 
i(Mr  of  his  enemies  was  at  last  inert  ;  v  r)  by  the  dread  of 
poverty  and  stanation,  a  monomania  wtuch  the  most 
■  aubstantial  ]j[i:,,r,  of  the  contrary  were  unable  to  destroy. 
Wherever  he  went  he  fancied  llmt  he  was  diffusing  the 
miasma  of  the  plague  ;  in  sliort  lua  mind  was  completely 
deranged,  and  after  montha  of  aevere  auifering,  both  real 
Md  imaginary,  he  died  on  the  7ih  of  October.  1703,  in  the 
aixty-seveiitti  ^-  'ar  of  his  age. 

Zmimerniiiua  was  one  of  the  most  remaikable  men  of 
the  la»t  century,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  philosopher. 
He  possessed  au  inexhaustible  imagination,  great  sagacity 
and  judgment,  and  most  extensive  knowledge  not  only 
Of  medieine,  but  alao  of  philosophy,  history,  and  tlie  whole 
range  of  antient  and  modem  literature.  The  great  works 
which  he  wrote  previous  to  178G  are  masterly  productions  of 
fheir  kind,  and,  as  far  as  their  style  aud  language  aie  con- 
cerned, they  are  still  classical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  pruviucWlisms  and  French  forms  which  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  German  language.   During  the  latter 
period  of  hia  life  his  mind  was  not  sound :  his  nervous 
aemibility  and  hit  hypochondriac  disposition  had  rumed 
his  mental  powen,  and  lor  all  he  did  dunng  that  period 
he  perliapji  deserves  more  to  be  pitied  tliuu  tu  be  censured. 
Besides  tlie  works  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  a 
number  of  essays  in  literary  and  scientific  joumaia,  the 
Atilowing  deserve  to  be  mentioned:—!,  * Leben  dea  Herm 
von  Haiier,'  Ziirich,    1755.  8vo. ;    2,   '  Vertheidigung 
Wiedridw  dea  Grrossen  gegen  den  G rale n  von  Minibeau.' 
Hanover,  1787,  Kvo. ;  3,  *  Versuch  in  anmuthigi  n  und 
.ehrreicheu  Krzahlungen,  launigten  Einfiilien  und  Philo- 
sopliischen  Kemaiquei.  fiber  aTlerlei  Gegenatiinde^>  Got- 
ungen,  177i^  tivo. :  this  ia  a  colleetion  of  essays  which 
— iMul  contcibatod  flnoa  lima  to  tune  to  a 


Hanoverian  periodical,  and  were  published  in  one  volnoir 
by  an  anonynwua  editor;  4,  *  Zentreute  Blmticr  ver* 
mischten  Inhalta,*  edited  by  a  (Head  of  SSmmemiaas 

after  his  death  (1799.  8vo.-  5,  -Die  Zerhturun^  voc 
Lissabon.'  Zurich,  1756.  4to. :  this  is  an  epic  poem  of  m 
great  value,  which  some  frienda  of  tm  autbor  «( 
pubJii>iied  without  his  knowledge. 

The  number  of  works  oa  the  Hfe  and  writing*  of  Zm* 
mermaunia veiTncati  the  foUowinf  are  the  best  amonc 
them.:  8.  A.  D.  Ilaiot,  VvadtM.  Zimmermann,  Lausanne. 
1797.  8vo.;  J.  K.  Wichmann,  /.   G.  Zirnnie-rr/iann'i 
Krankenge«chichU\  nn  Biographttches  Fruguteni,  Han- 
over,  17tK3,  8vo.  ;  Zimmennantt't  Verhattnitte  mit  der 
Katwrtn  Catharmall..  umi  mil  dem  Herm  fVeikard^  &c 
Bremf^  1803,  8vo. ;  DGring's  Zimmcrmmn,  in  the  ZhP 
irmMien,  third  aerieo.  No.  6;  Zimmermaun'n  Kri.f, 
eiiMW  teintr  F^nunde  in  der  ScAtpeig,  Aarau,  ISiHi,  8vo. 
ZfMMEKMANN,  E.  A.  W.  [Uklzkn.] 
ZINC.    This  metal,  in  commerce  frequently  called 
Spt'lter,  was  first  mentioned  bv  Paracdamy  tntlieaixlveotk 
century,  under  the  name  of  iSinetwn. 

It  doea  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  bat  ia  obtained 
from  its  ores,  which  are  chiefly  the  sulphuret  and  carbonate 
of  line.  The  operation  by  which  it  u  procured  from  tlie 
ores  is  called  tpttillation  by  desa  til.  The  ores  ailcr  cal- 
cination are  mixed  with  caibooaceous  matter,  and  placed 
in  a  furnace  or  crucible,  which  is  doaed  above,  and  in  the 
bottom  an  iron  tube  ia  fixed,  the  upper  Orifice  of  w  hich  ii 
in  the  intenor  of  the  crudbte,  amTita  lower  aperture  ter- 
minatea  juat  above  a  vessel  which  contains  water;  the 
vapour  of  the  reduced  metal  pajising  into  the  vessel  is  con- 
densed ;  in  this  state  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  some 
other  metals,  m  arsenic  and  cadmium,  from  whicii  it  may 
in  great  measure,  be  purified  by  redistillation. 

The  properties  of  «ne  ate,  that  it  has  a  brilliant  metallic 
lustre  and  a  bluish  wWto  colour.  It  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
filed  with  aome  difficulty,  and  its  loutrliness  is  such  a^  to 
require  very  considerable  force  to  break  it  wli^u  the  mas« 
IS  considerable.  Its  texture  is  Jamellated  and  crystalline. 
The  specific  gravity  of  cast  zinc  is  6- 862;  mad  wiien 
forged.  7-305.  It  undergoes  litUe  alteratioD.  even  by 
the  combined  operation  of  air  and  moisture,  at  romiiiua 
temperatures.  When  heated  between  alwut  tlie  temp^ia- 
ture  of  boiling  water  and  Sfit)"  Fahr.,  it  becomes  Ixith 
malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  is  rolled  into  slieeta  and 
drawn  into  wire.  It  fuses  at  773°  Fahr..  aocotdinK  lo 
I^iell ;  and  when  cautiously  cooled,  ciyatallizes, iminc 
the  priamatic  form.  Exposed  to  a  white  heat,  outSthe 
of  w,  itaublimes  and  is  condensed  unclianged. 
We  ahail  now  notice  the  various  ores  of  zinc,  premiauic 
that  two  only  of  them,  namely,  the  sulpkuiet  and  catbS 
uate,  are  usually  eaiploytd  such. 

Sulphunt  'if  Zinc;  Blende.— OvcuK  cnatalliied  and 
massive.  Primary  form  the  cube.  Cleavaca  parallel  tt 
the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  TpWctuie  cui.- 
ctuudal.  Uardoess,  scratches  carbonate  of  Hme.  and  is 
siaatched  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Ratlar  bnitie.  Colour 
white,  and  various  shades  ol  yellow,  gicen,  red,  brown,  and 
bhuk.  Streak  varying  with  the  colour  from  white  to 
reddish  brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  Transparent  •  traBa> 
lucent;  opaaue.   Specific |^vity 4*(ISr.  ' 

Mcumve  fVM»n.—Amorpbooa:  atructure  cnstaiiine. 
granular,  compact,  globular,  botnoidal,  ramfonn.  atalisl 
title,  fibrous. 

Before  the  blowpipe  doe,  not  melt  per  w ;  but  when 
tieated  on  charcoal,  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc  form  a  whus 
t  oating  upon  it.  When  nearly  or  quite  pure,  focnis  a 
colourless  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  the  aewiratioD  ^ 
sulphur.  *^ 

I-ound  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries,  both  in 
primary  and  secondaiy  ibmiations.  and  both  in  veins  and 
beds  II  ilujunds  in  (;orn«all  and  several  of  the  northem 
counties  01  Lngland:  the  white  variety  occurs  in  New 
Jersey,  North  America.  Large  quanUtiea  of  tfae  om  at 
zuic  are  met  with  and  worked  in  Germaar;  thev 
also  in  vanoua  other  parte  of  tlie  eai  th 
Analyais  by  ArfwedsoB>> 

Sulphur   .      .      .  33-66 


luu- 


Some  wMlia  oontaui  small  poftiona  of  mm  ana 
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Oxuuiphuret  0/  Zinc ;  VMtHe.—Oeem  in  the  ftMrn  of 
Hta:i!]  hemispheres,  diviHtble  into  thin  layer*.  Fracture 
1  «..tichoiH.tl,  irregular.  Hanlncstt  4*5.  Colour  yellowish 
ri*{l,  interspereed  with  brown  bands.  Lustre  pearly  on  the 
natural  layeia,  but  vitreous  or  reaioow  in  tb»  other  direc- 
tions, slightly  tnuailaetnt;  optque.  Bpectte  snwity 
8*66. 

Occurs  in  Cornwa]!  ?  and  tt  Kttwn,  depaitinait  «t  Puy 
de  Dome,  France. 

Analysu  by  M.  Foumet  :— 

Sulphuret  of  Zllie  .  61*0 
Oxide  of  Zine  .  .  15'0 
Oside  ef  hon  .  .  1*8 
OiguucMAttet  ,  2'2 

100* 

Carboaate  fifZinei  CiiAnBMe.--CkieuiB  crystallized  and 
maiwive.  Primary  form  t  rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel 
1i>  the  primary  planes.  Fracturf  uneven,  conchoidal. 
ilanlness,  scratches  fluor-spar,  but  is  hcratthed  by  apatite. 
Colour  white,  yellowisJj  wliite,  grey,  brown,  ajid  kjreen. 
Streak  white,  lustre  vitreous^  Translucent.  0|MU]uc. 
Specific  gravity  4*442. 

Mamive  Varietie$. — Amorphous;  structure  grtnular,- 
compact,  reniform,  botryoidal,  stalactitic ;  fibrous. 

This  ore  occurs  rall  i  i  m  uiidmitly,  ami  is  found  both  in 
veins  and  beds,  in  various  parts  uf  England,  France,  and  in 
America. 

Aiialyiis  by  Smitbtou*  (1)  from  Bomenetihiie,  (2)  from 
Derbymire:^ 

(I)  (8) 

Carbonic  Acid  .  .  35-2  34-8 
Oxide  efSiM  .      .  04  k      c  2 


lOU*  iOO- 

Soluble^  wifh  the  extrication  of  ewbonie  acid  gia,  in 

ncids. 

Uydr  us  Carbonaie  uf  Zinr:  IJijdrrms  Cultimine. — Oo- 
t  uiT)  usually  majisive  or  encrusting  other  minerals.  Tex- 
ture fine-grained  and  close.  Hardness  2  to  2*5.  Colour 
white  or  er^^  or  ycUowish  white.  Dull ;  oimque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  8*SS4  to  8*508.  It  frequently  accompames 
the  preceding  species. 

SoliUile  in  acid^  with  the  extricatiun  oi  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Ill  by  Smithson : — 

OarbooicAcid  •  •  13'62 
Oxide  «r  Sine  .  .  68*88 
IVater     •      •      •  15*10 


97'B8 


Smlphat*  Ziac;  IdttariU. — Ocean  cryitalliird  anl 
masuvc.  Hnmarv  form  a  Hght  ihombie  prism.  TVacture 

conchoidal.  Hanlness  •♦•0  to  2-rj.  Tlrittle.  Colour  white, 
sometimes  inchuinsi  tt)  peacli-blossoni  red  and  violet-blue. 
Stifiik  white.  Truiispiirent.  Translucent.  Lustre  vilreou*. 
Hpecitic  gravity  2'U36.  Soluble  in  water.  Taale  astnu- 
gent,  nauseous,  and  metallic. 

MaMve  Varieties.— Amorplwmi  atructuM  gnuular, 
compact;  botryoidal, reniform, stalactitic, fibrous.  Some- 
times investing  other  bodies. 

IJel'ore  tlie  l)low-pij>e  froths,  and  covers  the  cluucuaj 
with  ^^•^lite  flocks. 

Found  at  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  ut 
Rammelsberg  in  the  Harz,  and  Schemnitz  in  Huuuary. 

Beudant'a  analyna  of  the  substance  from  Schemnitz 
gives— 

Sulj  huric  Acid  .  .  29'8 
(Jxide  of  Zinc  .  •  28*5 
Oxide  of  Manganeee  •  0*7 
Oxide  of  iron  •  •  0*4 
Water      •      ,      .  40*6 


100-2 


PhotphaUf  qf  Zinc;  Hopeite. —Occw^  crystallized. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  great  diagonal,  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Hard- 
neas,  scratches  gypsum,  is  scratched  by  fluor-spar.  Colour 
wtute,  greyish  vmlte.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous, 
pearly  on  the  cleavage  plane.  Traasparent;  transiuceot. 
Specific  gravity  2'4fi. 

Befiwe  the  blow-pipe  yields  water,  but  no  carbonic  acid ; 
becomee  inilk*whitet  aMi  nelta  into  a  clear  colourieM 


Iflass.  Soluble  without  efrcrvesevnce  in  nitric  or  hydto- 

chloric  acid,  and  slowly  in  ^ulphTirir-  aoid. 

Found  hitherto  only  in  tlu  LiU.uiijne -mines  of  Altenhpr!?, 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  has  not  been  perfectly  analyzed,  but  consiiits  of  oxide 
of  BBC,  a  little  caidmium,  an  earth,  and  much  water*  pco- 
behhr  eombined  with  nhoephorie  add. 

8uiMte  of  ZHm ;  triOemiter-Oecan  oTatallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  Cleavage 
easy,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Transverse 
fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness,  readily  scratches  glass 
and  phosphate  c^'  lime ;  is  scratched  by  tne  knife.  Cdour 
usually  yellow,  brownish,  or  reddish  yellow,  sometimes 
white  and  txannarent.   Specific  gravity  4*18. 

Before  the  twDW-pipe,  the  crystals  partly  lose  their 
transparency  ;  with  uorax,  a  globule  is  obtained,  which  is 
transparent,  with  a  small  nucleus  of  silica  floating  io  it. 
Found  at  Moresnet,  Aix-la<Ghq^le. 

It  yielded  by  andysia— 

Siliea  ...  .  72*88 
Oxide  of  Sne.      .  27*67 

100* 

JJpdroul  SiliealeiffZtMei  SmithMHitti  Eleetrie  Qtta 
mine. — Ooeora  eiyatallind  in  attached  md  globular  and  bo- 
tryoidal aggregations  of  cr\-8tals.  Primary  forni  a  right  rhom- 
bic prism.  Cleavasre  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes.  Fracture 
conchoidal,  uneven.  Hardness,  scratclics  iluor-siiar,  and  h 
scratched  by  lelspar.  Unttle.  Colour  white,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  brown.  Streak  white.  Becomes  electric  by 
heat.  Lustre  vitreous.  lh«n>arent ;  translucent.  Specific 
gravity  3*379.  When  heatea  in  a  glass  tube  yields  water, 
and  becomes  milk-white.  Heated  iiefoie  the  bhiw-pipi- 
with  borax,  it  dissolves  into  a  culourlcHs  glass,  whic  h  dues 
not  become  milky  on  cooling. 

When  powdered  and  heated  in  hydrochloric  acidt  the 
oxide  oTxine  ia  dissolved,  and  the  siiiea  gelatiniaesoneool- 

Found  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  and  other  parts  of 
England ;  in  Scotland,  Germany,  and  many  other  pads  of 
Europe. 

Analyiiaby 

Sitica  .  26*0  26*0 

Oxide  of  Zinc  C8-3  86*6 
Water        .      4  4  9*0 


97-7  100 
Alumimte     Zinc ;  Automuliie.  [Oahnitk.J 
Oxide  qfZine  md  Oxide  qf  Mangmau  :  Bed  Oxideqf 
Zine ;  Spartaiite. — Oeeonin  embeoMed  small  nodules  and 

nia.ssive.  Clpavas;*'  ]jiT-n!1i:  1  to  all  the  planes  of  .1  reijulftr 
hexagonal  prism.  Fiacluie  conchoidal.  Hardne.s.>>  4  to 
easily  scratched  by  the  knife.  Brittle.  Colour 
bright  red.  Streak  orange 'yellow.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Tnuislucent.    Specific  gravity  S'4  to  5*5. 

MsMtve  Fan^tee^-^AmaefbaoM,  itracture  crjntallinCb 
granular. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  infusible  per  *e;  but  with  borax 
gives  a  yellow  transparent  glass.    In  nitric  acid  di-tsolvei* 

without  eti'ei vescence. 

Found  only  m  New  Jersey,  North  America. 

Analysis  by  Berihier 

Oxide  of  Zinc  .  88 

Seagui-oxide  of  Manganese  12 

loo 

Sulphuret  qf  Zine  and  Iron  ;  Marmatite. — This  is  a  de- 
finite conwound  of  sulphuret  of  anc  and  of  sulphuret  of 
iron;  itiefruetiire  is  lamellar,  and  colour  black;  indeed 

it  appears  to  be  black  blende  united  v^ith  sulphuret  of 
iron.    It  u  found  at  Marmato,  province  of  ropayan. 
South  America. 
Analysis  by  Bouseingault 

Zinc  .  .  ,  4:-(U 
Iron  ,  •  ,  1&'7 
Snlphur  .      ,      .  28*6 

Pvntcs  .  .  .  1*7 
Quartz    .       .       .  6*U 


The  quartz  is  a  mere  accidental  atlmixture. 
Bi-enemuret  of  Zme  and  ProtMu^M$ret  <]f  ibnmy  ; 
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Riolite. —Occnn  iMMive.  Structure  granular.  Lustre 
metailie.   Colour  light  gi«y.  Opaque.  BpeeiAe  gmvity 

Before  the  blow-pipe  burns  with  a  fine  violet-coloured 
flame,  and  exhales  a  strong  tmeii  reMmbling  that  of  de- 
cayed cabbai^e.  Wben  hiwed  in  a  ratort,  wwoiuiii,  mer- 
cury, ,iiul  II  Ihtlu  sulphur  sublime,  and  there ramaimoxiida 
ul  /Anc,  wtudi  lb  readily  dinsolved  by  acids. 

Analytis  tj  Dal  Ruh  wIm  diaeoreitd  it  at  OnJ^Nas, 
Mexico : — 

Selenium  .      41) -0 

Ziae  •  ,  .  24*0 
Uarewy.  19*0 
Sulphur  .  1*5 
line     ...  e*0 

89-5 

The  lime  u  to  be  conddersdaa  att  accidental  impnrilr. 

Bi-i^iuref  qf  Zinc  and  Bi-wlplmrH  ttfMarairii  f  tkt- 
MrjiTe.— Occuri  loaauTe.  Firactaia  eaitfaf .  Dull.  Colour 
dull  red.  Specifie  giKvity  5*69.    Feond  at  Culebnu, 

Mexico. 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  Oxide  of  Afaummete ; 
Tepkr<iite.—Oc&a,t^  massive.  Compact.  Cleavap  perfect 
in  aeveral  directions,  two  of  them  meeting  at  right  angles. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  5  to  G.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Colour  ash-grey,  tarnishing  black.  Streak  paler.  Specific 
gravity  4  10.' 

Before  the  blmv-nipe  lorm!»  a  black  slag. 

Occurs  with  fratiKlinite  and  spartalite  at  Sparta,  U.  S. 

^ving  now  described  the  ores  of  line,  and  some  other 
natiml  compounds  wUch  contain  tins  metai  in  too  small 
proportions  to  be  so  employed,  \\m  proceed  to  notice  the 
tiioi  u'scfiil  artificial  compounds  ol  zinc  :  ol'  these  wc  shall 
first  iiu  lit  um  the  compottimaof  Oxygm  tmdZinet  of  which 
there  are  two. 

Oxjde  or  Protoxide  of  Zmc— This  is  the  oxide  which 
exists  in  the  native  carbonate.  It  may  be  prepared  in  va- 
rious modes:— lint,  by  merely  igniting  the  metal  In  con- 
tact with  air  ;  in  this  case  lonibuslion  takes  place  readily, 
and  a  light  white  comptjuiid  is  formed,  which  was  called 
by  the  old  chemists  by  the  various  names  of  mhil  album, 
lath!  philosojjhica,  pomvtolix,  and  flmcers  of  zinc. 

Oxide  of  zinc  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a  dilute  acid,  cither  the  suiphuric,  nitnc,  or  hy- 
drochloric, and  decomposing  the  solution  by  an  alkalt ; 
hydrattd  u\\dv  i^  <it>t  pn  <  ijufiiteJ,  but  this,  when  heated, 
loses  its  water,  aud  u>  ubtiuiied  a  yellowisli  powder  ;  or 
it  may  be  obtainc<l  by  decompt^ng  a  solution  of  zinc  with 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  calcining  the  precipitate  to  de- 
prive it  of  carbonic  acid. 

Till  properties  of  oxide  of  zinc  are, — that  it  is  inodorous, 
iu>ipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible  by  heat ;  it  com- 
bines readily  with  acids,  and  j.Imi  with  llie  alkalis  uiii- 
roonia,  potash,  and  sinia.  So  that  when  it  is  precipitated 
by  them,  they  redissolve  it  if  added  in  excess.  It  is  the 
Msis  of  all  the  oxisalts  of  zinc,  and  is  composed  of — 
One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  .  8 
One  Sqnivalent  of  Zinc  .      .  88 

Equivalent        .  40 
peroxide     ZUtCt  probably  a  biiionde;  it  is  obtained 
by  taking  gelatinotis  hydrate  of  atne,  and  pouring  upon  it 

an  ac[iK-ou>  M)lutioii  of  Mnoxide  of  hydrocfn  'o\_\  Lreiiated 
water/,  contaKUUi:  abuul  eitiht  times  its  voiimie  ut'uxyxeii 
gas,  and  shaking  the  mixture  tlioi(Hi<:liIv  :  the  peroxide  of 
zinc  resulting  from  this  operation  is  white,  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, and  decomposes  spontoneooaljr  when  kept  moist  or 
when  heated,  it  is  also  deeompeaed  by  acidai  which  dis- 
•olve  protoxide  of  line  aud  reproduce  binmide  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Chloride  of  Zine  may  Iw  formed  by  the  direct  action  and 
combination  ol  tliese  elements.  When  zinc  filings  are 
thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  heat  and  light  arc  evolved, 
owing  to  their  combination ;  it  is  more  readily  prepared 
brdiesolving  oxide,  or  still  better  metallic  zinc,  in  hydro- 
eiuorie  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by  heating  the  metal 
in  a  tube  through  wmeb  «uy  hydroehlorie  acid  gas  is 
transmitted. 

The  properties  of  chloride  of  zinc  are.  -that  it  is  culdur- 
ieas,  haa  every  styptic  taste,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
oijn^alliies  from  it  w  ith  difficulty ;  it  is  very  volltUe  •!  ft  red 
hm.  It  waa  fonaerijr  called  6iiMr  ^«hm: 


It  is  composed  of— 

One  Equivalent  of  Chlorine  .  96 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc    •      .  92 

Equivalent    .  68 

Bromide  ttf  Zin«  is  fonned  by  paanng  bromine  in  vafooi 
overane  heated  to  rednesa ;  or  it  mar  be  obbu&ed  in  a*. 

lution  hy  agitatintr  a  mixture  of  these  elcmenta  an4 
water:  the  solution  is  colourless,  and  when  evaporated Ui! 
a  pellideiafiHnifldiitt'eeoiiMBaeiyitaUinftiiiaaaoBeqot 

This  bromide  has  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  is  verj 
d^^itttoent ;  it  beeomea  dry  when  heated,  and  fnaeaaia 

It  consists  of — 

One  £qaivalent  of  Bromine  .  78 
OoeEquvalentof  Zinc    .  39 

Equivalent    .  110 

lodtde  of  Zinc  is  readily  obtained  by  heatiiig  ioifin» 
and  line  together  in  water;  tlie  solution,  when  perfSMt  ft 
colourieas,  and  Is  to  be  evaporated  in  t  retort,  and  when 

the  water  is  entirely  separated,  the  iodide  of  zinc  fuzes  ajiJ 
volatilizes  in  tine  prismatic  crystals.   By  expc»ure  to  the 
air  this  iodide  ih  deconipoMd,  the  metal  bemgf . oxMised, 
and  the  iodine  set  free. 
By  analysis  it  appears  to  be  compoaed  of-' 

One  Equivalent  of  Iodine  .  126 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc  .      .  32 

Equivalent    .  tfiS 

Sulphuret  qf  Zinc. — This  compound,  which  exis*j 
plentifully  in  nature,  is  obtained  artificially  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  by  the  direct  aetioai  of  ita  el«aientB  ■ 
perhapsi  scarcely  possible  ;  but  when  oxide  of  einc  is  heated 
with  sul|:hur  in  exce.'^s,  a  )  ellow  brown  siilphur«'t  of  thf 
metal  is  obtained;  wheu  also  sulphuret  ot  potasaium  a 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  line, «  whitft  hydnrtc  aat 
phuret  of  anc  is  precipitated. 

Sulphuret  of  lue,  native  or  aittftcial.  la  oampoawi  of— 

One  Equivalent  of  Sulphur  •  16 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc   .      .  92 

Equivalent    .  48 

Phoitphuret  of  Zim  is  procured  by  strongly  heating  in  t 
retort  a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  oxide  of  zine,  bix  parts  of 
phoqphmnfi  acid,  and  one  part  of  powdered  cinrcoal :  a 
sublimed  mass  is  obtaiiMd,  which  ia  of  &  nlveiy  tildte 

colour.  metaHie  lustre,  and  vitrcotiS  fiactUR.    Ita  compo- 
sition has  not  been  determined, 
j     S,-l>  nniret  of  Zinc. — If  the  vapour  of  selenium  be  pasB«<! 
over  zinc  heated  to  redness,  the  ma.s.s  takes  fire  and  ex- 

filodes,  and  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  s 
emon-yellow  powdery  substance,  which  is  seleniiiret  o( 
zinc  ;  this  is  partially  soluble  in  nitric  acid  nitli  the  cvuiu 
tion  of  nitrie  o\ide  :  and  a  red  powder  ia  depositedl,  whirii 
is  however  finally  dissolved. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  somi'  i  f  tin  oxisalts  cl 
dnc,  or  thoae  consisting  of  acids  combined  with  oxide  « 
zine. 

Nifritr  nf  ^('nr  — Tliis  salt  !<  reaJily  obtained  by  llii 
ucliQii  ut  the  acid  upon  the  o\ide  ol'the  metal,  or  upon  the 
metal  itself;  in  the  latter  ea.se  mtrie  or  lulious  oxide  is 
produced  according  to  the  degree  ot  cuncentration  of  tht 
acid. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  zinc  is  colourless,  and  by  dne 
cvapoiaticn  it  yields  colourless  crj'stals,  which  are  d«l!i> 

auescent;  veir  snlulile  in  water  and  in  air o!u)l :  they  ii* 
ecomposed  by  ignited  charcoal,  and  impart  to  >t  a  greea- 
ish  blue  flame.  Tins  salt  is  oonaposed  of— 

One  Equivalent  of  Xitiic  Acid  .  54 
One  Equivalent  uf  Oxide  uf  Zinc  4(1 

K(jniva!ent        .  91 

combined  with  .six  e<iuivalents  of  wafer  -  51. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  tut  rale  of  zinc,  in  quantity  i"- 
.sufiieient  to  decompose  itentirely,awhitepulv«ruleot(tN 
nitnite  of  zinc  bpieciiijMed,  wEhIi  ooniili  Vtt  *^ 
toGcoaveUe— 
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NHnc  Acid       ,      ,       ,  18*7 

Ox)d«oi'ZiBc    •      .      •  81-7 

Water   4*6 


100- 

Si/Iphate  of  Zinc. — ^Thi»,  which  is  the  salt  c.i"  zinc  most 
extensively  employed  both  ia  iQ«dieine  $ni  the  arta.  may 
36  prepared  by  dissolving  th«  oxide  of  ttie  mafal  in  dilute 
tulphuric  acid :  but  it  is  always  procured  bv  actintr  on  the 
netal  itself,  whioh  is  oxidized  by  ttie  deconipoHition  of 
■vater,  with  the  oxyejen  of  whicli  it  combines  and  cvolvi's 
he  hjrdrogen.  The  soluLiun  i^  colourltiiia,  and  by  evapora^ 
ion  mdi^  yields  crystals,  which  are  usually  small,  and 
he  pnaatiy  lomi  of  which  in  m  right  rliombic  prism.  Sul- 
phate of  anc  has  a  disa^eeable  metalKc  tame ;  it  is  not 
ritered  by  PTcpoMire  to  the  air,  but  if  m<i<lerate1y  lu-:itffl 
OSes  its  wator  of  orystailiialiaii,  and  wiieu  subjected  to  a 
li^h  tenipt  rafure  is  entirely  decomposed,  the  acid  beings 
expelled,  the  oxide  only  remaining.  This  salt  ia  vety 
soluble  in  water  at  OOf^  and  much  more  ao  In  boiling  water. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  .  4(1 
One  Equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Sue  .  i() 
Seven  Equivalents  of  Water     •  .63 

Equivalent  .       .  143 

There  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  zinc  used  in  the  arts,  under 
he  name  of  unite  vitrtot :  it  ie  s  coloudeea  geamiter  maiBt 

>btairied  by  the  oxidiMment  of  tbe  nati.T«  wilphuret  of 

;inc  or  bk-tidu. 

Ctirh'iirite  >>/  Zinc. — Metallic  zinc  and  hydrated  oxide 
>f  zinc  are  both  dissolved  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  car- 
ionic  acid;  but  the  nature  of  the  carbonate  formed,  when 
he  excess  of  cartMmic  acid  is  expelled  by  spontaneoua  eva- 
)Oration,  has  not  been  ascertained.  When  an  alkaline  car- 
uniatc  i-s  added  to  a  solution  of  a  sail  of  zinc,  a  white  pre- 
i]>it:itc  is  obtained,  whicti  ia  a  compound  of  carbonate  aud 
i>  ilrate  of  zinc,  and  not  a  simple  carbonate. 

Acetate  qf  Zinc  is  prepared  by  dissolving  either  the 
nc-tal  or  its  oxide  in  the  acid,  or  by  decomposm;^  sulphate 
)f  zinc  by  acetate  of  lead.  Tlie  solution  is  co!ourk>s,  and 
.'ields  thm  rhombic  plates,  which  are  not  deliquescent,  but 
ire  very  soluble  in  watw.  It  is  ocoaaioqaUy  employed  in 
nedicine. 

Charucten  a/  the  Salta  They  are  usually  solu- 

ble in  water,  colourless,  tiave  an  unplettant  metaJlio  taste ; 
he  allcafit  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  decompose  them, 

■/recipitatin;;  a  tolourlevs  hydiati-,  wluuli  is  solulde  in 
'xct'sij  of  tlu'sf  preei])itants.  Tlie  alkidiiic  c^bonates  alt>o 
lecompo^e  tlie  salt:^  ol  zinc,  but  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
)nly,  when  added  in  excess,  redissolves  the  carbonate 
hrovvn  down  in  any  notable  quantity.  Hydrosulphuric 
icid  decomposes  neutral,  but  not  acid  or  alkaline  somtions 
}f  zinc ;  the  precipitate  obtained  is  a  hydrated  sulphuret 
5f  zilic.  Tuicture  ot  trails  trivo  no  prtcipitate,  and  ferro- 
:yanide  of  potassium  a  wlute  one  with  the  salts  oi  zinc. 

Alloys  of  Z(ne.-~Polassium  and  aodium  form  with  zinc 
brittle  allova*  decompoaable  by  expoavie  to  air  and  mois- 
ture. Witn  copper  it  eombtnee  to  (brm  brass,  and  with 
iron  it  yields  a  very  hard  alloy,  v  tm  h  ver)-  eneix<-lical!y 
icted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid.  Ii  puius  of  hot  iron  be 
iippt-d  nito  melted  zinc,  they  acqr.ire  the  uppeatwice  Of 
Uti-plale,  and  the  iron  is  prevented  Irom  rustuiir. 

Shcet-zinc  is  now  largely  employed  for  lining  water- 
ciatems  and  covering  buiTdinfi:s.  Plates  of  this  metal  ara 
used  in  the  construction  of  voltaic  batteries. 

ZINC  SPAR.  rZi.Nc.j 

ZINGG,  ADRIAN,  a  very  clever  Swiss  draugrhtsman, 
etcher,  and  copper-plate  en|^ver«  bom  at  ft.  wdien,  in 
1734,  His  tatber  was  Ukewiw  m  ensisva;  and  he  in- 
structed his  son  in  his  art ;  but  Adrian  Snirg  went  eariy  to 

Ziirich,  and  continued  the  study  of  eneravins;  with  Rudolph 
Holzhalb.  He  went  afterwards  to  Bern,  m  17r>7.  and  be- 
came the  pvipil  of  Aherli,  with  whom  iie  liecame  an  ex- 
cellent drau^;htsraan  and  etcher  ot  landscapes.  In  1759 
Sngg  went  with  Aberli  to  Paris,  and  there  studied  several 
ears  with  .I.G.  Willc.  for  whom  he  engraved  many  plates, 
y  which  he  established  a  reputation  as  an  excellent  en- 
graver. 'He  was  invited  in  17(>ti.  wlule  at  Pans,  by  the 
Saxon  government,  to  Dresden,  where  lie  was  appointed 
engraver  to  the  court,  and  professor  of  enijraving  in  the 
aeadtnirof  DNaden;  be  was  likewiaa eleotcd  a  nmnber  of 
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the  academies  of  Vienna  and  Bflriin.  Ha  diad  at  Dnadfjl 
in  1S16,  according  to  Heller. 

S&ngg's  works  consist  of  some  marine  landscapes,  many 
views  in  Switzerland,  some  of  tlie  best  landscapes  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  and  several  prints  from  his  own  drawings, 
principally  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Dresden.  He  enpiaved  an 
excellent  pnnl  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Slag  Hunt, 
IwBuysdaei,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  :  he  has  engraved  also 
after  Both,  J.  Vemet.  Vender  Neer,  Dietrich,  A|[rioola, 
Aberli,  Bnmd,  and  others.  His  plates  after  Dietnch  are 
numerous^,  and  he  engmvcd  a  considerable  number  after 
his  own  (K'sicns,  which  lie  drew  with  a  pen. 

(Hnbcr  and  Host,  Ihutdbtirh  Jiir  A'u;t«l/feiftjkaAffr,  &e.  ^ 
Heilpr.  Lrxirun  tier  Kupfertttcker ,  &c.) 

Zl'NGIHER.  rZiNOiBKaACE.B.] 

ZINGIBERA'CELs,  a  natural  onier  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  of  Endogens.  The  plants  belonenng  to  this 
order  are  herbaceous,  poiMftwing  a  crcepinir  and  ot^en 
jointed  rhizuiua.  Tlieir  stem  is  formed  of  the  cohering  bases 
of  the  leaves,  and  is  never  branched.  The  leaves  are  simple 
and  i^eatfaing,  the  blade  beine  often  separated  ftom  the 
sheath  by  a  taper  neek ;  they  nave  a  single  midrib,  firom 
which  dive rfje  at  an  acute  aiitrle  numerous  simple  crowded 
veins.  The  flowers  are  arrantred  in  a  dense  spike  or  ra- 
ceme, or  a  sort  of  panicle,  which  is  cither  terminal  or 
radical.  The  flowers  are  supplied  with  !»patlmceou:i  mem- 
branous bracts,  which  usually  lie  in  pairs.  The  calyx  is 
superior,  tubular,^  3-lobed.  short.  The  corolla  is  tubular, 
irregular,  with  six  segments  in  two  whorls;  the  outer 
whorl  is  .'i-parted,  nearly  equal  ;  the  inner  is  also  !l -piirU  d, 
and  represents  three  stamens,  Iho  intermediate  seijuient 
is  larccr  than  the  rest,  and  t  ailed  the  labellum,  and  is 
often  3-lobed ;  the  lateral  segment  is  sometimes  neariy 
abortive.  The  stamens  are  three,  distinct,  of  which  the 
two  lateral  are  abortive,  and  the  intermediate  one  fertile  ; 
this  is  placed  opposite  the  labellum,  and  arises  from  the 
base  ot  the  infennediate  sctrmcnt  of  the  outer  series  of  the 
corolla ;  the  tilament  is  not  petaloid,  and  ollen  extends 
itself  beyond  the  anther  in  the  shape  of  a  lobed  or  entire 
appendage ;  th«  anther  ia  2-oeUea,  and  opens  longitudi- 
nally,  the  lobes  often  emlnaeing  the  upper  part  of  the 
style.  The  pollen  is  light.  jrranuTar,  globose,  ai;d  smooth. 
The  ovary  iii  3-celled  :  tlie  ovules  attached  to  a  niuecntain 
the  axis;  the  style  filiform,  and  the  stigma  cfil at ed  and 
hollow.  The  fruit  is  usually  a  .3-celleil  capnle,  and  some- 
times from  abortion  1-celled.  The  seeds  are  roundish  or 
regularly  angled,  and  sometimes  with  an  mil ;  the  albu- 
men flowery ;  the  embrju  enclosed  within  a  pccuii;u 
membrane  called  *vit«]]ua'  and  *  membrane  of  ue  am- 
nios' by  £rown. 


2  1*3 

ZlngibirT  officinat!*. 
1,  Itani  (bowiBK  Ibc  rhiioiBA  and  lDfl«rricrace :  2,  fluwer  wpntitrt.  Aow* 

iaj  ,|iatb*<-.-iiitt  brncta ;  3,  the  pprfiTl  2  fvlimi  ririlHi'r  "ill,  »tyl'««. 


This  order  of  plants  has  been  mostly  placed  with 
Marantacete.  It  was  fint  oonitituted  by  Brown,  who 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  it  and  MarantaoeVi 
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The  dutinguishing  dnurwten  of  liotphenevm  m^tnA,  1  root  When  the  cttttings  are  planted  Mit  In  «|ifts^ 


the  strui  tare  of  the  seed,  in  which  a  fleshy  boHy  is  inter 
pased  between  the  embryo  and  the  albumen,  entirely  pn- 
velopinf;  the  former.  This  body  is  called  vttelhu  1  y 
Brown,  and  is  the  remains  of  the  innermost  integument 
of  tile  ovule,  iriiieh  is  unab&yrl>ed  during  the  progress  of 
the  teed  to  maturity.  A  aeoond  peeuliari^  coneiato  in  the 
2-ceI1ed  anthera ;  and  with  thifl  fcrueture  is  comhined  de- 
cideflly  aromatic  properties.  But  the  distinction  between 
Mamiitacea!  and  Zinj;ib(*race»»  depends,  as  pointed  out  by 
I^ndley,  on  more  important  considerations  than  these. 
*  Id  true  Zingiberacete,'  he  says,  *  as  Brown  has  observed, 
the  stamen  is  always  placed  opposite  the  labellum,  or  an- 
terior division  of  the  inner  senes  of  the  corolla,  and  nro- 
cccds  from  the  base  of  the  posterior  outer  division  ;  while 
the  hterile  stamens,  when  fhey  exist,  are  stiitioned  right 
and  left  of  the  labellum.  But  in  Marantacea'  the  fertile 
siamenison  (me  side  of  the  labellum,  occupvinf^  the  place 
of  one  of  tiie  lateral  sterile  stamens  of  Zingiberaceae.  This 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  indicates  a  higher  degree  of 
irre!;;\i!anty  in  MarantacciC  than  in  Zingiteiaoes,  which 
ii]sA»  txttuds  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  sup- 
presnion  of  parts  tii'-^i  ;  ;;n  e  in  the  latter  in  a  symmetrical 
manner  i  the  two  posterior  divisioiu  of  the  inner  series  of 
the  perianthium,  which  are  occasionally  absent,  corre- 
spomfivj;  with  the  abortion  of  the  two  anterior  stamens.  In 
MaranlaceB,  on  the  contrarj',  the  suppression  of  organs 
takes  place  with  so  nnuli  irregularity,  that  the  relation 
which  the  various  partK  Inar  to  each  other  is  not  always 
apjmrint;  inhtead  of  the  central  stamen  tiein^  perfect, 
while  tlie  two  !at«rn1  ones  are  abortive,  as  in  Ztngiberaces 
and  mo«t  Orchulacepc,  or  of  the  central  stamen  being 
abortive  and  the  two  lateial  ones  perliect,  as  in  some, 
Orctddacem,  it  is  the  central  and  one  lateral  one  that  are 
8upi)rcssed  in  Marantaccrr.'  Takin;^  ZinijiheraceiE  and 
Marantiuea-  together,  they  are  iitarly  allied  to  Musacea-. 
esiwciiilly  m  tlie  cliaracter  of  their  leaves  ;  but  all  Miiv  \:  r  i 
have  either  five  or  six  istamens,  with  a  calyx  and  corolla 
^ke.  VVith  Iridaceis  these  orders  albu  agree  in  their 
superior  floweia  and  the  triple  fUimber  <tf  their  stamens, 
hut  the  abortive  or  deformed  diaraeter  of  ttwae  organs  in 
/iniiiberufCiC  and  Marantace»  distinguishes  them.  Their 
abuiled  stamens  ally  tliem  with  Orchidaceae,  from  which 


is  Ihe  mode  generally  punsued  in  its  cultivation,  BO  t|q 
riiui;>e  of  three  or  four  months  llitir  rootstocka  hav*  t 
mild  aromatic  ilavour ;  and  it  is  in  this  state  thc*y  are  usci 
for  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  preserved  ffin^ 
At  tile  end  of  the  year  or  the  beginniag  of  the  ixal 
thsy  are  oonsidered  fit  to  yield  the  ginger  df  eoainiefee. 
The  rootstoeks  aie  then  prepared  in  two  wayn  :  cfthcr 
scalding;  them  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  them  with  arti- 
ficial heat;  or  by  peeling,  and  drying  them  in  sunsfajnr, 
without  immersing  them  in  hot  water.  The  former  is  (fat 
mode  of  preparing  the  black  ginger,  and  the  latter  wkj 
that  of  the  white  ginger  of  comment.  Tlw  chemical 
comjposition  of  the  lootsloek  of 
Buchols,  is  as  follows 


in  the 


of  the 


however  they  differ 
stamens  and  style. 
The  followii^  genon  heUmg  to  tiiia  order  i— 


of 


I. 


ZiNGIHKRA. 

ZuigU>er 

Hitchenia 

Keempferia 

Amoma. 

Amomum 

Blettttria 

Donaeodea 

Diraeodet 


4.  CosTi. 
Co$tui 

5.  GLonnx. 

Ghbba 
Leptntolma 

Horustedtia 
Kolovratia 


S.  ALPtNIiC 

Alpinia 
Hellmia 
Gastrochilut 
Monolophm 
Catsumunar 
Galtttiga 
MonocyfHa 
Cenol^phm 

i*ependium 

Needy  all  the  snedcs  are  tropical  plants,  and  by  ihr  the 
irreatcr  number  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies; 

thev  are  also  found  in  Africa  ana  America. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  order  pos?.e<y^  rrrcat  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  development  of  their  fl  i  il  envelopes 
and  the  nch  colours  ot  their  bracts.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed to  a  oouiderable  extent  in  medicine  and  as  con- 
dimenti^  o»  account  of  tbeir  aromatic  stimulating  pro- 
perties. Some  of  these  are  referred  to  under  CtscmrA 
i.oNfiA  ('the  Turmerii  plrir;t  i,  Cahuamoms,  and  Amomi  nc. 
Oi'  the  various  genera  beiongiiis^  to  this  order,  Zingiber  is 
]irobahly  the  most  important.  It  is  known  from  the  rest  by 
the  inner  limbs  of  the  corolla  having  but  one  lip,  and  the 
anthCT  having  «  simple  recurved  horn  at  the  end.  There 
are  several  species  oelmunng  to  this  i^nus.  which  was 
formed  by  Rawoe.  The  z.  ojhina/iin,  the  Narrow-leaved 
or  ccMiuuon  Gini:»f,  ha.s  subs«s>i(r.  lincar-lancenlate, 
>-mooth  leaves,  eU'\.'itiMl  oMoii'^  ^piki^-.  ainilc'brftcts*,  run!  a, 
^lolwd  lip.  The  rootsioclv  <>t  lhisji!;iiil  is  tlu'  irin<;tT  of 
commerce.  It  is  imported  into  £.ngiand  from  vanous 
quarters  of  the  world,  ))ut  more  especially  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  This  plant  is  now  grown  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  globe  in  tropical  climates,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
nrii^Hially  indigenous  in  l'  ,-'   Iiuliea.    Tlie  tjinger- 

plant  may  be  propagated  by  ikitds  or  by  cuttings  of  the 


Solt  acrid  resin 

• 

3-5 

Yellow  volp.tile  oil 

• 

1-5 

Acidulous  extraotlTa 

« 

10-5 

Soluble  gum  • 

* 

12-5 

Baaeorin       •  • 

» 

99 

Starch 

• 

10-79 

Lignin  . 

• 

46-2 

100- 

'  Ginger  i»  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  hot  anmu' 
tics,  and  is  consequently  much  used  as  a  condimeot.  h 
also  enters  into  the  eomposition  of  many  medicine*,  when 

it  acts  as  a  carminative. 

Z.  Zerumbet,  the  Broad-leaved  Ginper,  is  a  native  of  tin 
East  Indies,  and  has  delicate  stems  ;  bifarious,  s<  sm!.  .  lan- 
ceolate leaves :  broad  obovate  bracts,  and  a  Globed  lijk 
This  plant  is  much  used  in  the  East  for  i  ■lafilMiiii  and  fe>- 
mentatiens,  but  is  not  taken  internally. 

The  genus  Aifiinia  has  an  uncrowned  nnOier,  tlie  »> 
terior  limb  of  the  corolla  with  one  lip,  the  capsule  a  borr:. 
the  seeds  with  an  an!.  This  genus  was  named  by  WillJe- 
n  IV,  in  honour  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  an  Italian  phy^-icia-T 
and  botanist,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wsi 
physician  to  the  Venetian  eonsol  at  Cairo,  and  during  hii 
stay  in  £gypt  made  eevenl  exeundons  into  tlie  intenor  et 
the  eountiy,  and  colleded  more  inflmnation  with  regard 
to  the  natural  history  than  had  been  done  by  any  pre\  io  j» 
traveller.  On  his  return  from  Egv-pt  he  publishea  sevtral 
works  on  the  natural  histor)-  of  that  country, and  especially 
on  the  plants  of  other  countries  which  he  had  coUectni 
there,  tnrough  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  woitl 
He  was  professor  of  hotany  at  Padua,  and  died  ia  1817t  it 
the  age  of  64. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  genera  of  Zingiberaceoui 
plants,  and  one  of  the  species,  Aljnma  Cardamomum,  yieldi 
a  part  of  the  seeds  known  by  the  name  of  CardanMNsa 
r(;AnDAifOii8.1  Thqr  are  all  splemhd  plants,  and  fotms 
handsome  addition  to  our  hotnooaas.  Tliey  require  n 
their  cuMivation  a  rich  soil,  a  moist  heat,  and  plenty  of 
room.  A.  rcci-niuxa,  a  handsome  species,  is  best  cultivated 
as  an  aquatic. 

Iledychium  is  a  beaii'iiu!  i;t;tms  of  plants.  Tliey  ha« 
a  grateful  smel!,  and  the  species  are  called  Carl  and- flowers. 
The  anther  is  naked,  the  tube  of  tiw  condla  is  long  aod 
slender,  with  both  limbe  tripartite,  and  the  capable  di;. 

In  cultivation,  the  species,  of  wliich  //.  ungtiati/olium  h 
one  uf  the  handsomest,  they  rciiuire  a  light  rich  soil,  and 
large  pots  to  make  the  plants     a  i  r  veil. 

Kifmpferiot  a  genus  named  after  Engelliert  K  aempfer.  thr 
Japanese  traveller,  has  the  anther  with  a  2-1obed  crest,  and 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  long  and  slender,  with  both  iirabi 
tripartite.  The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  have  no 
stem.  There  are  several  species,  all  of  them  native,  ■  ; 
the  East  Indies,  and  all  are  known  by  the  name  ol  Gxisr- 
srales.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  aroma  of  the  OTd^:, 
with  a  sharpish  acid  taste,  and  are  used  as  condiments  sad 
medicines. 

iIiMeoea,asmall  genus  of  the  order,  was  named  in  ho- 
nonr  of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian  of  the  *  Medici ; 
w  ho  published  a  monograph  of  theplaata  belonging  to  the 

order  Zin£riberacci*>. 

The  genus  (j/a/z/ta  contains  species  which  produce  spiLtt 
of  sraoKy-coloured  berries,  which  are  about  ihe  aiie  «t 
grapes,  and  are  sometimes  eaten. 

(Cyclcpttdia  <^  Plants;  Lindley*8  Naturat  Sgtimt  \ 
Chrisnson's  Dinpenmtortf ;  Burnett,  Outlines.) 

ZINNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat  ir\l  [ 
order  Compositse,  and  to  the  tribe  Helianthes,  and  tiH  i 
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favittoa  HeliopsidetB  of  that  tribe.    It  tntt  named  by 

^inna-us  in  hnn -r.r  of  Dr.  John  Godfrey  Zinii,  professor  of 
>hysjc  and  botany  at  Gottingen,  and  author  of  a  worit  en- 
itled  *  CataJogiu  Plantarum  Horti  Acadeniici  et  Agri 
iottinzensis,'  which  was  printed  in  1757.  He  also  wrote 
(■Teral  treatises  on  various  points  of  physiology.  He  was 
k  pupil  of  Haller,  and  followed  his  master  in  tM  Mloptioa 
if  his  system,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Linnaeus.  He  died 
n  1758,  at  the  age  of  32. 

Thi»  ^vmia  very  closely  resembles  Rudbeclcia,  with 
vhich  it  was  oriE^inaliy  confounded  by  Zinn  himself.  It 
ia>>  a  chaffy  receptacle,  the  seed-down  consists  of  two 
rect  unequal  awns,  the  calyx  imbricated, somewhat  OvatCi 
he  florets  of  the  radius  from  .5  to  10,  permanent  and  un- 
Iivided.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  South  and  North 
Vmcnca ;  they  are  annuals,  and  form  handsome  bordcr- 
>lants  in  gardens.  They  may  be  propagated  by  3«edii, 
vhich  should  be  sown  on  a  slight  hotted  early  in  the 
ipring.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
ney  should  be  pricked  out  on  another  bed  preriouslv  pre- 
lare  l  to  reo.ive  them,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
umiuijr  13  advanced,  when  they  may  be  plauttd  out  in  the 
>orders. 

ZINZENDORF,  NIC0LAU8  LUDWIG.  COUNT 
iTON,  the  founder  (restorer)  of  0M  sect  of  the  Moravian 
irotheia,  or  Hermhuters  [Moravuhs]  j  was  the  son  of  Ck>unt 
3eor^  Lodwif  von  Zmxendoif^  ehunberlain  and  state- 

ninister  of  Aui^ustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
^oland.  He  was  bora  on  the  2t>th  of  May,  17(K).  He  lost 
lis  father  at  an  early  age.  His  mother  made  a  second  mar- 
iage  with  the  Count  von  r^iatrmer,  a  Prussian  field-mar- 
hal ;  and  young  Zinzendorf  was  educated  under  the  eare 
tt  bu  maternal  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Banm  too 
Sersdorf,  a  pious  and  learned  lady,  who  wrote  some 
lymns  and  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  corresponded 
n  Latin  with  several  distinjc^ishcd  divines  and  scholars. 
This  lady  lived  on  her  estate  in  Lusatia,  where  she  was 
requently  visited  hy  pious  men  :  tiie  celebrated  Jacob 
Opener  was  her  most  intimate  iHend,  and  it  was  the  influ- 
>nce  of  this  divine,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
^etists,  which  produced  in  the  mind  of  young  Zinzendorf 
hat  reliffious  tendency  which  made  him  noticed  when  a 
nere  chtld,  and  in  later  years  led  him  to  reform  the  Pro- 
ettut  faith.  In  1710  Zinzendorf  was  sent  to  the  Paeda- 
;ogium  at  Halle,  which  was  then  directed  bjr  Erancke,  to 
vhose  particular  care  he  was  intrasted.  In  that  school 
^inzenfforf  remained  six  years,  ^rr!  as  Pietism  was  the 
iilinj  principle  there  also,  he  aijatiJuiiijd  himself  entirely 

0  religious  pursuits,  and  founded  a  mystical  order  among 
u»  fellow-pupils,  which  he  called  Dcr  Orden  von  Seni- 
:Qm,  or  the  Uidercrir  the  Grain  of  Mustard-seed,  in  allu- 
ion  to  the  pamage  in  St.  Matthew  (xtii.  31,  32).  His 
kmily  however  was  not  pkased  with  ttie  theological 
iccupations  of  a  y curie;  i;ijb..  nmn,  whom  they  wished  fo 
>rini^  up  as  a  statesuiiiu,  and  iiul  for  the  church,  which  iiad 
>een  deserted  by  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Germany  since 
he  bishoprics' and  rich  prebendaries  had  been  abolished 
iy  the  zeal  of  the  secular  princes.  Zinzendorf  was  ac- 
;ordinglv  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittenber|:  (1716), 
vhere  there  was  a  spirit  in  religious  matters  quite  oppo- 
:li  111  the  Pietism  of  Halle;  but  far  from  giving;  up  liia 
;  u.iuits,  he  continued  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  his 
lonsc  and  elsewhere,  and  resolved  to  take  orders  and  de- 
mote himself  entirely  to  the  church.  It  is  however  said 
that  Us  life  there  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  his 
principles ;  he  was  as  often  seen  in  gaming-houses  as  in 
conventicles;  he  dressed  in  the  most  fashionable  style, 
and  being  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity,  he  became  the  favourite  of  women 
whose  moral  character  was  suspicious.  It  is  said  that  he 
eadeanNired  to  reclaim  ttiem  to  better  principles,  but  it  is 

true  that  thedoebnnes  whieh  he  afterwards  preached 
presented  a  st-nnr''  mixture  of  idealism  and  sensualism, 
nnd  exposed  hmi  not  only  to  vulgar  slander,  but  to  the 

1  rproach  of  a  bad  life  and  hypocrisy,  with  which  he  was 
charged  by  several  of  the  gravest  divines  of  his  time. 
It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  Zinzendorf  led  this  equi- 
vocal eoorae  of  life.  Dunag  his  stay  at  Wittenberg  he 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  wnh  nederiek  Ton  Watteville, 
A  younfj  p.'\trician  of  Bern,  who  afterwards  became  *hc 
protector  of  the  Moravians  in  Switzerland;  and  as  t^ily 
sa  1715  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ztegenbalg,  the  Ger- 
man missionary,  on  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Malabar. 


where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Danuh  government.  Zie- 

genbalg  was  aceompatiicd  by  a  young  native  of  Malabar, 
whom  ne  had  converted  to  Christianity;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  sight  of  this  proselyte  inspired  Zinzendorf  with 
the  idea  ol  propagatins  the  Christian  religion  among  tfail 
heathens,  a  design  whiok  he  never  lost  sight  of,  and  wirieh 
he  ultimately  carried  into  execution.  In  1719  Zinrendrr! 
left  Wittenberg,  and  travelled  to  Holland  and  Fran  ^  [  or 
the  purpose  ol  making  the  acuuaintance  of  di»i;:i!:ui.hed 
divines.  His  religious  principles  at  that  time  were  pure, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg :  he 
was  of  comae  not  yet  a  sectarian,  and  distingiusbed  htm- 
sdf  fhmi  his  Mlow-bdievers  only  by  his  greyer  seal  and 
more  fervent  piety.  At  Utrecht  he  was  highly  distin- 
guished by  the  jurist  Vitriarius  and  by  Basnace,  both  of 
v,  -.n[ii  r-ijcouraged  him  to  preach,  vIulIi  lie  did  ■.^iththe 
greatest  succeu*.  From  Holland  he  went  to  Paris,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  the  count  of  Keuss-Ebersdorf. 
Having  been  introduced  to  the  nobility  and  at  the  oooit, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  endeavoond  to 
convert  them  to  the  Luthcmn  churc  n.  O-a  ^omp  hi^  ser- 
mons had  a  good  effect,  othtis  alylcd  iuni  a  Jaiisemst  and 
Pietist ;  but  to  the  majority  he  was  an  object  of  laughter  and 
mockenr.  None  however  ventured  to  ridicule  bun  to  his 
face.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  preacher  of  awkward  man- 
nen  and  uneoutb  Teutonic  eaqwossions,  they  saw  a  noble- 
man accustomed  to  frequent  ttie  most  aristoeratic  societies, 
who  spoke  French  elegantly,  and  who,  notwithst-aiiding  hi.« 
youth,  showed  so  nuuh  talent,  learning,  and  self-posses- 
sion, that  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  an  object  of  general 
attraction.  He  maintained  serious  discourses  on  religion 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  frivolous  society  in  the  world ;  be 
was  much  noticed  by  the  fint  men  in  Paris,  and  was  fre- 
quently at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent 
of  France.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
treated  him  with  great  respect.  Father  De  la  Tour,  the 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Uratory,  introduced  him  tO 
the  archbishop  of  Paris:  the  prelate  and  the  count  en- 
deavoured to  convert  each  otner,  but  neither  succeeded* 
From  Paris  Zinzendorf  went  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
returned  to  Saxony  in  1721.  Being  now  of  age,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  tiis  extent., c  t states, 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  appointed  Him  a  member  of  his 
state  council.  The  count  however  was  seldom  seen  at  ite 
meetings,  and  he  resigned  his  place  in  1728.  As  early  as 
1722  he  married  the  sister  of  hb  ftiend  the  ooont  of 
Reuss-Ebersdorf,  and  retired  with  hpr  to  his  ?pat  of  Ber- 
thelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia.  Oiu  day  a  man  called  upon 
him,  named  Christian  David,  v.  r^  rpenter  from  Moravia, 
who  had  travelled  much:  he  belonged  to  the  obscure  sect  of 
the  Monvian  Brothers,  who  professed  the  doctrines  of  John 
Hubs  in  some  icmote  oomem  of  Montvia.  David,  who  was 
a  pious  man,  having  inAmned  the  count  of  the  oppression 
iinili  r  which  they  lived  under  the  Austrian  government, 
Ziiiztndorf  invited  him  to  settle  on  his  estate,  and  to  bring 
thither  such  of  his  friends  as  would  prefer  liberty  of  con- 
science 111  a  foreign  country  to  religious  oppression  ai 
home.  David  aeeepted  the  proposal,  and  returned  ill  tha 
coune  of  the  saaunar  of  1722»  with  three  men,  two  women, 
and  five  ehUdien,  to  whom  the  ooont  gave  some  land  add 
a  wooden  bouse  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hutberg,  or 
*  pasture-hill.'  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Herrnhut ;  for  this  namo,  which  signifies  'the 
lord's  guard,'  was  given  by  Zinzendorf  to  the  settlement 
in  allunon  to  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  *  Hut,'  whidi 
signifies  'guard,'  as  well  as  'a  place  where  flocks  are 
guarded,*  mat  is, '  a  pasture-ground.'  [HKaaKHUT.]  The 
hrst  btdth  rs  were  .so  poor,  that  the  countess  presented  them 
with  some  clothes  and  a  milch  cow,  to  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  starving ;  but  they  were  industrious  and  good 
people,  and  soon  got  into  better  circumstances. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Zinxendorf  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  sect,  and  he  published  the  principles 
of  the  new  creed  in  several  pamphlets,  which  sometimes 
contradict  one  another,  but  from  which  we  may  neverthe* 
less  see  that  he  did  not  intend  to  separate  from  the  Augs- 
burgConfession.  Herrnhut  was  destined  to  become  the  centre 
of  that  sect,  and  he  invited  other  Moravian  brother^  whose 
religiovis  principles  seemed  to  turn  to  correspond  beet  with 
his  own,  to  .settle  in  the  new  colo'  y,  to  which  he  j^ave  hie 
solemn  benediction.  He  support,.  J  the  settlers  with  great 
liberality, and  he  and  his  flock  soon  attracted  the  ;dtL]i!ion 
of  Germaov  and  other  Protestant  countries,  llie  number 
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cf  hU  aJvenahes  increased  with  that  of  his  fnllowers  :  he 
attacked  publicly  and  privately ;  but  he  also  received 

rfi»of  raapeet  ■Jut  eit«em  tiom  the  liigtMit  quarten: 
emperor  Chartea  Vt.  inrited  him  to  Iiii  cooit  At 

Vienna,  but  Zmzendorf  declined  this  honour  as  well  as 
nanv  othera.  Faithiul  to  lus  plan  of  converting  tiie 
hcsuwilt  ZlOMlldorr  went  to  Copenha^^en  in  1731,  for  the 

SnrptMe  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Danish  miMiona  in 
rreenland.and  the  Eastand  West  Indict;  and  hedeifNrtehcd 
several  of  his  disciples  as  ini<<aionaries  to  those  counliios. 
This  IS  the  oiisrin  of  the  system  of  the  Moravian  rnissjonii 
which  are  rmw  >-ca1ierrd  over  the  world.  The  kintr  ul  Den- 
natk.  Christian  VI.,  rownrdod  his  xeal  witi)  tlie  Kinehl 
Grose  of  the  Ordi  r  of  Datinebrog,  which  Zinzendorl 
accepted  ;  but  he  sent  it  back  five  yean  afterwards.  In 
17^  Zinzendorf  went  to  StnUsund  for  the  purpose  of 
bein^  ordained  a  iniiitster  of  the  Lutheran  cnureh  As 
hia  eaetuieii  were  numerous,  he  adopted  the  name  ot  Lud- 
vig  TOO  IVeideck,  and  enf^ed  himself  as  tutor  in  the 
house  of  a  merchant  named  ilichter.  AAer  having  been  ex- 
amined bj  the  meroben  of  the  comiatory  at  fltialsnnd,  he 
received  ordination  and  preached  in  the  chief  church  of  that 
town.  It  is  -aid  that  he  became  a  tutor  betause  he  had 
devoted  all  tns  property  to  the  establishment  of  his  colony 
of  Hemihut,  and  wanted  a  livelihood  ;  but  thi<>  is  scarcely 
credible.  If  he  had  Iml  his  property,  his  devoted  ad- 
herents woti'd  have  supported  him  ;  or  his  brother-in-law. 
the  connt  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  who  was  his  sincere  friend, 
wouhi  have  supplied  him  wiihtlie  t^ecessary  mean;-.  Be- 
sides, Zinsendort  continued  to  travel  about  the  world ;  and 
dthough  he  was  ollen  in  tampoiwy  mat  of  nonev,  be- 
cause he  spent  lai^  Mims  it  OQCC,  be  tmncTcr  obliged 
to  give  up  his  plans  ftir want  of  ftind*.  In  173Rhe  intended 
to  go  to  Sweden,  but,  on  hi.n  arrival  at  Malmoe,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately.  Ujmih  this  he 
attacked  the  king  of  S^veden,  Frederick  of  Ilesse-Ca.sse!, 
in  a  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  the  principal 
eaarts  of  Europe.  Thb  made  htm  new  enemies,  and  in 
1738  he  wa-s  banished  from  Saxony  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
inir  introduced  novettie.'i  and  preached  dangerous  prin- 
ciples ill  meetinsrs  of  a  suspicious  character,  svliich  tended 
to  weaken  the  authority  ot'  the  government  and  to  bnn? 
into  contempt  tht*  services  of  relignon  as  practised  by  the 
Protestant  church.  Zinzendorf  took  rcAige  with  hb  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  eount  of  Reoaa^Eberadorf,  who  wu  a 
sovereij^n  member  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  only  in  1717 
that  he  was  allowed  to  return  into  8axony.  In  the  sanie 
year,  1738,  he  went  to  Holland,  at  the  request  of  the  prin- 
ecM  dowager  of  Orange,  and  founded  the  colony  of  s'  Heer- 
endrk  (the  Ionl%  dyaeX  which  wai  afterwarda  transferred 
to  Zuyst.  Thence  he  went  to  Livonia  and  F-sthland, 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Livonian  and 
Esthonian  languages,  and  establislied  several  Mortivian 
colonies  there.  On  his  return  he  wa^  invited  to  BciUn  by 
tte  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  L,  who  had  a  very 
iiafiavoorable  opinion  of  Zinxcndorf,  wiiom  he  believed  to 
be  a  vulgar  Anatie bat  no  sooner  was  the  eoont  intra* 
duced  t  'hr  kini^,  and  spoke  to  him  with  that  gentle  and 
Doble  persua^sion  which  had  always  distinguished  him,  than 
the  king  changed  his  opinion.  Their  conven»ation  lasted 
three  daya^  and  the  king  was  sopleaaed  with  him  tJutt  he 
promieed  to  aehoowledge  him  at  oishop  of  the  Moravians, 
if  the  count  would  be  ordained  Zinzendorf  having  ac;reed 
to  the  proposal,  the  Revcr.md  .iablonski,  who  held  the 
office  of  the  kinj;'3  first  court  preacher,  ordained  him 
bishop  (May,  i737^  The  ordination  of  a  bishop,  by  one 
who  was  not  a  bishop,  was  hardly  in  concordance  with  the 
canon  law ;  but  as  Luther  had  ordained  a  bishop  (Ams- 
dorf),  although  he  himself  was  no  bishop,  the  practice 
seemed  to  be  juslified  ;  and  the  ordination  finally  contii- 
boted  to  raise  Zinzendorf  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
attfaough,  strange  enough,  the  king  of  Fhiaaia  would  not 
allow  tiira  to  preach  in  public. 

About  this  time  Zhisendorf  was  informed  Qnt  he  mi^ht 
return  to  Saxony  if  he  wou!d  sig;n  a  paper  declaring  him- 
self puvlty  of  sevei-ul  charges  which  bad  been  t)rought 
against  hirn  ov  slaidei era,  tint  he  nobly  refused  to  do  so, 
aod  contin.tcci  to  live  in  exile.  In  the  same  year  (I7vl7) 
he  went  to  London,  and  held  private  meetings  in  his 
hoott,  which  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  both 
pions  and  curious  persona,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  M  i.  IV  an  congregation.  Wesley  received  him  with 
graat  kiudness  and  est««m :  and  it  is  said  that  each  of 


them  tned  to  convert  the  other,  but  of  course  wtthoiA 
effect.  They  were  often  engaged  in  diseus&ions  on  rei- 
gious  eobjects,  end  they  argued  particdarl/  the  omedian. 
whether  men  could  attain  perfection  in  tlus  world,  which 

Wesley  affirmed,  but  Zinzendorf  denied.  Fronri  LonJ-i 
Zinzendorf  proceieded  to  the  Danish  colony  of  St.  Taos^ta 
in  the  Wmi  Indi«S»  and  on  his  arrival  there  found  that  the 
Moravian  mimiomrica  wlio  bad  been  sent  thither  a  few 
years  before  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  their 
chapels  shut  up  by  order  of  the  local  govtmmer.t.  He 
snce^pdpd  in  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  defeniled  his  and 
their  cause  ^^ith  so  mucn  eloquence  that  ;he  cnvemor  pro- 
mised not  to  obstruct  the  religious  services  of  the  brother- 
hood. He  now  returned  to  Germanv,  m.-^Ue  a  tour  to 
Swileerland,  where  Vemet  and  other  iPrench  wiiters  aad 
philosophers  received  him  with  a  kind  of  respectftil  eone- 
sity.  but  avoided  any  intimacy  with  him;  and  in  1742  he 
set  out  fur  his  great  tour  to  tlie  British  colonies  in  Ncrtii 
America.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  who  wa« 
then  only  Uatecn.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Peanwi- 
vania  than  he  was  assailed  by  accusations  of  the  most  ms- 
gusting  and  revolting  description,  which  be  siipffor^cd  with 
his  usual  calmness  and  t'oibearance.  At  Gcrn:P.:;'OAn  h« 
performed  divine  nervice  regularly  every  Sunday.  ».^.4 
made  himself  so  popular  that  the'inhabiianta.  who  went 
mostly  Germans,  chose  him  their  minister.  He  acceptdl 
the  office  with  visible  satisfaction,  and  being  aOeraa-  Ji 
obliged  to  continue  his  travels,  wrote  to  Hermhut,  ar.i 
caused  one  of  the  preachers  Iheretocome  over  to  America 
at  hiii  own  expense,  and  to  take  his  piace  as  mimster  at 
Germantown.  He  also  ordered  a  church  to  he  hmlHi  thcR 
at  his  own  esqpense.  for  the  use  of  the  Momvi»n  eonpees 
tion,  who  had  httherfo  asaemUed  in  a  bam.  At  FluladeK 
pbia  Zinzendorf  delivered  a  Latin  speech  in  presence  of  » 
numerous  auditory,  to  whom  he  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered his  title  of  count  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  hc'j 
fbnctioRS,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  called  Vea 
Thumstein,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  e«tate«.  The 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia  acted  very  kindly  towards  hin, 
and  defended  him  warmly  against  his  detractors:  th^ 
used  to  call  him  '  friend  Louis.'  .\lter  having  \isitt-(i  th« 
Indians  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  founded  the 
celebrated  colony  of  Bethlehem,  he  returned  to  Europe 

il743).  During  his  absence  the  Moiaviao  brothcn  a 
.ivonia  had  endeavoured  to  eahtblirfi  their  faith  in  an  a> 
bitrary  manner  in  all  the  Lulhcran  churches  of  tha 
country',  and  Zituendorf  was  accui»ed  of  having  encourae«<! 
them  to  such  proceedings.   However,  so  far  was  he  fnris 
having  ever  haa  the  sJighteat  idea  of  propagating  his  creed 
by  other  means  than  Ihoae  of  reasonable  persuasioB.  thai 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Russia  in  order  to  jxuf'.ff 
himself.    On  arriving  at  Riga  he  received  ati  order  £rc3 
the  empress  Elizabeth  to  leave  the  empire  immcd;ife1r, 
and  he  was  put  under  a  military  escort,  which  accompar:*!! 
him  on  his  return  as  far  as  thie  Phttrian  flroAtier,  and  prf. 
vented  him  from  holding  any  cotnmnmeat lom  with  rtn 
inhabitants.   A  few  years  after  this  he  was  allowed  tc  -f- 
turn  to  Saxony  ^1747).    D  i  i:    '     i  xile  the  brethren  hii 
increased  in  number  and  in  wealth,  and  their  good  cc-:- 
duct  and  industry  had  mide  them  many  friends  ubt-j: 
people  of  ranl^,  so  that  the  nvemment  gradoallj  trestei 
them  with  len  severity.    sinsendorTs  numcjuus  as 
powerful  friends  also  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and  ^he  y> 
vernraent  was  finally  ftilly  persuaded  of  the  r«fi>rtiH'i 
honesty  by  an  offer  of  the  brethren  to  buy  the  caslle  -i 
Barby  and  its  territory,  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  br^ 
were  of  no  use,  as  the  castle  was  half  in  ruins  and  the 
barren,  and  for  which  the  brethren  offered  to  eive  c  jc 
hundred  and  fifty  thou.<>and  thaleis  (2S.0OO/.\'  if  th;^ 
might  be  allowed  to  establish  tlitre  a  school  ot  c  -.-til'^. 
The  Saxon  government  a«6ented,  full  hberty  of  reh^w: 
was  granted  to  the  brethren,  an^l  Zinzendorf  returrcd  t< 
Hermhut  In  1748  he  went  to  England,  and  through 
protection  of  Archbishop  Potter,  General  Oglethorpe,  ir: ' 
several  ether  men  of  influence  whose  aftathn.enl  fo  ■'" 
church  could  not  be  doubted,  he  obtaiatd  aa  act  of  pu: 
liament  for  the  establisiiment  of  Moravian  colonies  i-'- 
missions  throughout  the  Brituh  posseaaiona  in  ^^'^ 
America.   He  now  set  out  for  America  to  carry  \m  fi-  i 
into  execution,  and  after  an  absence  of  sume  year« 
turned  to  Herrnhut.    His  last  great  tour  was  in  17** 
when  he  visited  his  friend  Von  Watti  vilie  at  Monfc-.i  ^ 
in  the  cautoa  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  whence  lie  praceirc.: 
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iO  Holland.  He  finally  returned  to  his  flock,  and  the 
Dountess  of  Reuas,  his  wife,  boini;  then  dend.  he  married 
liine  NitachoiAani  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  Mom- 
rians  who  h«d  Mttled  at  Herrnhut,  and  who  for  many 
rears  had  been  superintendent  of  the  spinstera  at  Herrnhut. 
i^inzendorf  passed  the  last  years  of  his  active  life  in  per- 
Vrt  quiet  and  retirement  at  Hermhvit,  and  v!  .  n  he  died, 
iflcr  a  short  illness,  on  tho  9lh  of  May,  I7tiO,  he  was 
Miritd  in  the  cemetery  of  that  place  ;  thirty-two  Moravian 
mactien  from  all  the  eountnes  in  the  world,  aoow  even 
Vom  Greenland,  bore  hit  ipwIBq,  wfaiflh  fteBonmd  by 
wo  thousand  bretnnn  aod  a  erawd  of  people  vt  aU  naks 

in(i  confes.<>ions. 

Zinzendorf  8  activity  was  unboundt  l  uut  he  had  excel- 
ent  health.  He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  pamphlets, 
ill  directed  to  the  propafcation  of  his  creed,  or  to  fm  de* 
ence  of  himself  or  his  brethren.  The  following  are  tome 
)f  them:— 'Attici  Wallfahrt  durch  die  Welt*  ('Atticus' 
Travels  through  tne  World  ,  a  description  of  his  first  tour 
o  Holland  and  France ;  '  Dfts  gute  Wort  des  Herrn '  (•  The 
rood  Word  of  the  Lord '),  a  kind  of  catechism ;  '  Die  wahre 
Uilch  der  Lehre  Jcsue'  ('  The  tni«  Milk  of  the  Doetrine  of 
feeuB^ ;  *  Der  Beotaehe  floeimtea'  (*The  Gerauw  8oewtes')> 
t  periodical.  &c.  Many  of  them  are  anonymous.  He  also 
vriite  a  preat  nu  nber  of  hymns,  which  are  in  the  soncf- 
looks  of  the  Moravians;  they  arc  of  a  remarkable  mys- 
ical  tendency;  the  versification  is  often  harsh  and  the 
ifyle  broken,  but  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
>ri;an  and  to  sin^ng  in  chorus.  His  writings  may  gene- 
ally  be  characterized  as  a  compound  of  beauty  and  taste- 
essness,  of  clearness  and  ni^stical  diinnesa,  of  deep 
hoaehts  and  common -places  wrapt  up  m  grand  words. 
Dt.  Jldirt  the  eminent  homoeopathist,  who  was  formeriy  a 
tfomviaa  ureeeher.  uaed  to  ear  that  he  had  made  the 
lymns  of  Zimendorf  the  mbject  of  Ua  i>arijea1ar  eladies, 
)iit  that  he  could  not  unriddle  many  or  his  alhi^ions  and 
nystiLal  words,  though  he  was  initiated  into  what  ia  com- 
nonly  called  the  mysteries  of  the  Moravian  creed.  There 
s  another  defect,  but  only  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Zin- 
endorf,  which  deserves  censure,  although  the  author 
nade  apology  for  it,  and  regretted  his  aberrations  in 
lis  later  and  cooler  years.  This  is  the  pious  obscenity 
vhu  h  {}oisons  many  of  his  hymns  and  sermons,  and  is  par- 
icularly  conspicuous  irt  such  m  treat  of  the  mystical 
Damage  of  Christ  with  his  bride  the  church,  and  the 
inctiona  of  the  Holjr  Ghoet  u  a  epiritual  mother.  Most 
>r his Mrmons were  not  publidied,nor  evenwritten  bvhim, 

lit  tiy  others  who  took  hhort-hand  notes  of  them  which  they 
.Iterwards  caused  to  he  printed.  Zinzendorf  as  a  poet  in 
he  founder  of  a  particular  school  of  liynin-writers. 

(Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Leben  de»  Graf  en  N.  tMtn  Zin- 
•endorf,  in  the  iiflli  volume  of  his  'Denkmale  this  is  the 
leat  biography  of  Zinzendorf ;  the  autho*  is  considered  to 
lold  the  first  rank  among  German  biographers;  Spangen- 
>erg,  Leben  (!  ■<>  CJr  i/rn  X.  vju  Zirizi^ndor/,  from  which 
xtracts  liave  been  puljlished  by  Keichel  andDnvemois; 
ipangenberg  wtis  oru>  of  tin-  earlieat  Meods  ai»d  disciples 
»t  Zinzendorf.  and  his  work  ia  not  hnpartial ;  an  Encliah 
Mdgment  of  it  wu  pnbliihed  nnder  the  title  of  *  me- 
noirs  of  the  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  Bishop  of  the 
'loravian  Brethren.'  by  Spanp;enberff,  trantlated  by  Samuel 
nckson,  with  an  Introductory  >>say  bv  Latrobe,  London, 
H38.  8vo. ;  Miiller,  Dot  Leben  dee  Clrqfen  N.  von  Zin- 

udorf,  in  the  thltdvolttneof  hie  'Bekeantniew  bcruhm- 
pr  Manner.') 

ZrPHIUS.    FWhalbs,  p.  297.] 

ZIRCON. — Hyactnth  ;  Jar^^'ion. — Occurs  in  attached, 
mbedded,  and  loose  crystals.  Primary  form  asi^uare  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes,  indistinct.  Frac- 
ure  conchoidal,  undulating,  brilliant.  Hajdneeai«cimtcbe» 
[uartz.  Brittle.  Celoor  white,  grey,  red,  reddieh  brown, 
itownish  orange,  yellow,  pale  <rreen  ;  streak  white.  Lustre 
dnmantlne.  Doubly  rtftaclive  in  a  very  high  degree, 
."latisparcnt  ;  translucent ;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*905. 

B«^lore  the  blow-pipc  infusible,  but  loses  ita  colour ;  with 
>ii;ax  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Found  at  Expailly,  in  Prance:  Cevlon;  at  Friedrich> 
.uiirn,  Norway :  Greenland,  the  Uuilecl  States,  &c. 

Aoatnte  «f  the  zirooii  ftom  Espaitly,  by  Hetndiw;— 
aUiea       .      .      .  aS'S 
XttWBiA    •      •      •  W.7 


ZIHCn'NIA.  [ZiKcoMUM.J 

ZIRCO'NIU^L  a  peculiar  metal  obtained  from  the  earth 
or  metallic  oxide  zircDDia.  It  is  procured  by  heating  the 
double  fluoiide  of  jiotassium  and  zirconium  with  potas- 
sium in  a  elass  or  iron  tube.  When  the  cooled  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  a  black  powder  very  much  like  char- 
coal remains,  and  this  is  zirconium,  containing  however 
some  hydrate  of  zirconia,  irom  which  it  is  freed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid :  being  afterwards  washed  with  hydrQclwmte 
of  ammonia  and  aleohol,  it  remaina  nearly  pore. 

The  properties  of  aroonium  are.— that  under  the  bur^ 
nishcr  it  assumes  the  lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  into 
scales  resemlilme  eraphite.  When  heated  in  the  air,  even 
below  redness,  if  take.-,  tire:  and  by  combininsr  with  oxy^ 
gen  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zirconium,  or  zirconia* 
Alkalis  or  aeidi,  except  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  produce 
little  effect  upon  zirconium,  bat  thia  diMolvee  it  with  (be 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Oryprn  nnd Zm  onuim,  constitutinc;  the  earth  zirconia, 
exist  in  the  state  of  silicate  in  the  zircon,  and  also  as  a 
titaniateintheseschvnite.  [TtTANimi.)  Ittproperticeaf«<^ 
that  it  reeamblce  aluauiuii  in  apptanneei  la  inodonmi^ 
insipid,  afkl  tneoltible  in  water.  It  m  eamdently  baid  ta 
scratch  g!a^.  When  heated  by  the  blowopipe,  it  pheqilw* 
resces  vividly. 

It  appears  to  be  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  .  .  8 
OneKqaivalentof  Zinoaioni     .  S 

Equivalent  .  .  30 
Zirconia  forms  salts  with  acids,  which  poaaess  the  follow- 
ing oharaoter« They  have  an  astringent  taste  ;  they  are 
precipitated  by  the  caustic  alkalis  potuh  and  soda,  and  an 
exoeaaof  then  doea  not  rcdimlve  the  nreeipitate.  When 
boiled  with  nilphete  of  potaah,  a  labwlt  of  dreonhi  ie 
formed,  and  being  insoluble  subsides.  Infusion  of  trails 
produces  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  phosphate  of  soda  a  white 
one:  caibonate  of  zirconia,  \*hcn  recently  precipitatedi  il 
soluble  in  bi-carbonate  of  ammonia  and  of  pota»h. 
ZIRKNITZ.  rCuuwtn.] 

ZI8KA,  or  more  correctly  ZIZKA.  OF  TROCZNOW. 
JOHN,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hussites,  was  t>om  under 
an  oak-tree  in  the  open  lields.  near  the  castle  of  Ti  cznuvv, 
in  the  circle  of  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  about  136U,  or,  aa 
soHM  aay,  about  1880.  His  fiUher.  the  lord  of  Trocznow, 
was  a  Bohemian  noble  of  more  credit  than  wealth.  Jobs 
Ziska  loet  one  eye  at  en  early  age,  and  benoe  it  wee  eaU  ttaat 
he  was  called  Zizka,  which  would  siirnify  '  one-eyed '  in 
the  Bohemian  lanpnage.  But  this  is  a  fiction  :  Zizka  was 
the  name  of  his  family,  and  it  doea  not  signify  one  eyed 
either  in  Bohemian  or  in  Polish.*  At  the  age  of  twelve 
John  Zizka  was  received  amonK  the  pages  of  WencedMUi 
king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  became 
distinguished  among  his  fellow-p«ge«i  by  his  gloomy  tem- 
perand  his  love  of  solitude.  Dist'  i  u  H  ^-ith  the  trifling  and 
capricious  character  of  W ence^tlaus.  Zizka  left  the  court, 
and  sought  his  fortune  abroad.  For  some  time  he  served 
aa  a  volunteer  in  the  £nghah  army,  and  diatingiiiahed  bia»> 
affaimt  the  FVeneh.  lie  afterwards  went  to  Fbland,  uid 
commanded  a  body  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  aux- 
iliaries of  Kin(j  Wladislaw  II.,  Jagiello,  in  his  WRraE:ainst 
the  Knights  of  tlie  Teutonic  Order.  The  dreadful  battle  of 
Tannenberg(16th  of  July,  1410),  in  which  the  grand-mnster 
Ulrich  von  Jungingen  was  slain,  with  40.000  knierhts 
and  soldiers,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Poles  by 
those  auxiliaries,  and  Jotm  Zirka  distinguished  himself  so 
much  that  King  Wladi-  i..  n  warded  him  with  a  chain  of 
honour  and  other  rich  presents.  The  war  bein^  terminated 
by  that  battle.  Zilka  fought  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  havii^  again  eoteted  the  English  enny,  won  fresh 
laureh  el  the  battte  of  Anneowt  (1415).  After  this  he 
returned  to  Bohemia,  and  accepted  a  place  as  chamber- 
lain at  the  court  of  King  Wenceslaus,  against  his  own 
inciinalion.  ami  for  reasons  unknown. 

Zizka  was  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Huae, 
and  the  fate  of  this  reformer  and  his  friend  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  were  burnt  at  Constance,  in  1415,  was  consi- 
dered by  him  m  an  insult  to  his  faith  and  his  country. 
His  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  increased 
when  his  favourite  sister  was  seduced  by  a  monk.  He 
became  conspicuous  among  those  Bohemian  nobles  wtio 
urged  King  Wenceslk<is  to  revenge  the  innilt,  and  to  pfo- 

•  Dtoin  *Tt  (till  Zitknt  Uvm|  lo  Bobraia.   
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tact  fht  ftflowen  ot  HoMagainl  tli«dceNion»  of  the  synod 
of  GoMlaaoe.  The  king.  iMiiig  bim  unit  dav  from  the 
madaw  of  his  paliee  iralkini;  in  %  thcKi|;htfiil  wood, 

asked  him  ^vhat.  he  was  meditatinp^  about.  'Upon  the 
bloody  atiront.'  answered  Ziika,  '  wliich  the  Boiiemians 
have  suffered  at  Constance.'  'It  is  true,' replied  the  king, 
'that  we  have  been  insuhed,  but  I  fear  it  is  neither  in  my 
MMT  in  your  power  to  revenge  it.  If  YOU  can  do  so,  I  give 
yott  my  njujawmmion.'  U  is  aeid  tnat  this  cireumstance 
first  insirired  Zisin  with  the  icsoliitfon  of  defending  with 
his  s\vv)rJ  the  reUgtous  hberties  of  his  rivjntry.  Bv.^^ 
Wencesiaus  was  a  man  of  so  little  steadiuei.3  and  Ltiergy, 
that  he  \va.s  alarmed  at  his  own  resolves,  and  his  per- 
plexity was  augmented  when  he  was  ioTormed  that  the 
Bohemian  nobles  had  resolTed  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  dignity  of  his  own  person.  Their  leader  was  Nicho- 
las of  Hussynecz,  and  Zixka  was  among  them.  They  did 
not  vent  jri'  1o  appear  before  the  kingthoui^'h  thty  acted 
with  his  pemiusion.  Zizka  however  persuaded  ihem  to 
follow  him,  and  having  been  received  by  the  king,  spoke 
to  this  cfliBet:->*8in,  behold  a  body  of  your  majesty's 
Idthflil  sal^eets.  We  have  brought  our  arms,  as  you  com- 
mnndctl,  Shaw  u8  your  enetn'n's,  nnd  you  shall  acknow- 
ledge that  our  weapons  can  Ll-  hi  uo  hand.s  more  useful 
to  you  than  in  those  which  hold  them.  'Take  your  Kims, 
replied  the  Icing.  al\er  a  moment's  henitation, '  and  use  them 
properly.'  Zizlca's  conduct  on  this  occasion  recommended 
nimtotbo  eoDftdeoM  of  hisparty.  But  the  king's  energy 
was  not  resl ;  he  not  protect  the  followera  of  Rom  ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  became  still  more  insolent. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1419.  there  was  a  public  procession 
at  Pra^e,  and  some  quarrel  having  broken  out  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  Hussite  priest  was 
wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Roiaan  Catholic.  The 
discontent  of  the  Hussites  now  burst  out,  and,  as  the 
government  of  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Ciitli  jli< -J.  !hi  y  proi  i^eded  to  the  town-hall,  where  the 
maeistrates  were  assembled,  and,  led  by  Zizka,  stormed  it, 
and  threw  thijteen  aldermen  from  the  windows  into  the 
eouct-yard,  where  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
When  Wenceslaus  was  informed  of  it,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  died.  [Wkncrslaus.]  This  was  the  begin- 
ninij  of  the  Hussite  war,  the  first  great  religious  cont^t 
that  desolated  Germanv.  Zizka  was  proclaimed  com- 
vumder-in-chief  by  the  liussttes,  and  he  found  no  opposi- 
tion  to  his  authority. 

Snnmid.  king  of  Honniy  and  owpcior  of  Germany, 
eensMwred  himaetr  «■  the  lawwl  saeoessor  his  brother 
Wenceiilaus  in  Bohemia;  but  the  Himsitp-s,  who  knew  the 
emperor's  character,  and  ha  i  th  r.  lorgiven  him  his  faith- 
less conduct  towards  Hu--  ,  ili  l  lu  t  acknowledge  his  title. 
They  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  tlie  throne,  they  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  protected  the  doctrines  of  Huss  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  1^  Kegmund  cn&cred  Bohemia  at 
the  head  oMO^OOO  men,  and  Pbpe  Martin  Y .  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  adherents  by  pit  lu  hinLr  a.  crusade  against 
the  Hussites.  Encouraged  by  somt;  ailvaiUagt.-,  over  Zizka, 
the  emperor  behaved  with  cruelty  to  the  Hussite  priests, 
who  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order  wherever  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Im|MriiUists.  But  the  party  of  the 
Hussites  grew  daily  more  dangerous,  and  Zizka  not  only 
discipline  their  troops,  but  secured  them  against  sudden 
attaclcs  by  building  fortresses  in  proper  situati us  His 

{>rincipal  fortification  was  near  Bechin.  A  short  distance 
rom  this  town  the  Moldau  winds  round  a  cragf^  hill,  and 
forms  a  spacious  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  u  scarcely 
forty  teti  wide,  and  on  Oat  ride  Oldy  Is  ttie  peninsula  ac- 
cessible. The  hill  was  fortified  with  great  skill,  and  a 
strong  body  of  Hu*.sites  encamped  there  in  tents  ;  but  the 
tents  soon  oecame  hous-  s,  m  the  midst  of  which  stood  the 
palace  of  Zizka.  The  name  of  the  hill  was  Tabor,  and 
neoee  the  Hussites  called  themselves  Taborites,  by  wluch 
naao  they  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  flrom  some 
seets  which  sprung  up  among  them,  as  the  Chlixtines,  the 
Orebiten.  and  the  Orphauites.  Zilka  began  his  victories 
with  the  conquest  oi  Pmgue,  except  the  castle;  and  he 
took  up  a  fortified  position  on  Mount  Wittkow  in  order  to 
protect  the  town  again t  Siegmund.  who  approached  with 
80,000  men :  Zizka  had  only  4000.  When  he  was  attacked, 
m  the  14tb  of  July,  142aihii  notonlFdraiTe  the  Imperialists 
bade,  but  entirely  routed  them.  That  monnlain  ia  still 
iraTed  the  Zizka-mountain.  Tlic  emperor  hwiog  been 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Zizka  laid  mge  to  the 


castle  of  Fragne,  which  he  took  in  1421,  and  ttnre  founi 
four  eannan,  the  first  whioh  he  had  in  Ids  army.  But  M 
soon  ineieused  Ms  artillery,  and  he  proeureA  a  graat  quaaM 

tity  of  small  fire  arms,  which  had  hitherto  t>een  verj  hrii 
used  in  warfare.  He  gave  fire-arsns  to  a  consider2i,4i 
part  of  his  army,  and  from  this  time  they  gradually  l>ecaia« 
the  common  arms  of  the  infantry  of  all  nations.  Zizka  vit 
also  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  and,  in  order  to  protect  fas 
infantnr  against  the  attacks  cavdiy,  he  invented,  or  rsi 
therinnodueed  again,  an  antient  kind  of  barricado,  madi 
(  f  baggage-carts,  which  is  known  by  the  German  name  m 
•  Wagenburg*  (cart-fort'!.  These  were  "not  the  sole  iuvea^ 
tions  of  Zizka,  whose  name  will  ever  be  conspicuous,  nd| 
only  as  a  general,  but  also  a.H  an  engineer.  In  tbe  saxnf 
year  (1421)  Zizka  lost  his  other  eve  by  an  arrow  durin^g  tiioj 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Kaby ;  but  be  nevertheless  coDtinu<4| 
to  head  his  troops,  in  ttani  of  whom  he  was  carried  in  a 
cart,  and  he  arranged  the  order  of  battle  a(  ivrdiu^  to  the' 
description  of  the  ground  made  by  his  ofiicer^.  In  thai 
difficult  business  he  was  greatly  supported  1^  his  excel- 
lent memoir  and  his  complete  geograpluca]  knowledge  «f 
Bohemia.  Meanwhile  Siegmund  nadT levied  a  new  aniv 
in  Gerraany,  the  flower  of  which  was  a  hndy  of  l.'.OCO 
Hungarian  horse,  who  were  considered  the  1.  st  m  Europe, 
and  were  commanded  by  an  Ita]ia.n  officer  nl  tri  eat  cip^ 
nence.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Jaao* 
ary,  1422.  Historians  speak  of  the  onset  of  Zizka's  txoopt 
as  a  shock  beyond  all  credibilily,  and  it  appeals  that  th^ 
have  not  exaggwated  it  The  imperial  ihhuitzy  made  as 
stand  at  all,  and  the  horse  took  to  flight  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance :  they  were  beaten  by  terror  rather  than  by  tiie 
sword.  They  retreated  towards  Moravia,  and  were  so  harf 
pressed  by  Zizka  that  they  crossed  the  frozen  igla  in  laife 
bodies,  and,  as  the  ice  broke,  about  2U00  of  them  wcr» 
drowned.  In  the  Mme  year  Zizka  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory wi  AuBsig,  over  a  Saxon. army  commanded  by  \ht 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  Saxons  how- 
ever were  excellent  soldiers,  and  un  their  fir&t  onset  th« 
Hussites  were  so  well  received  that  they  retired  in  contu- 
sion, and  then  stood  still  fiiciog  their  enemy  with  sikot 
amazement.  They  had  never  met  with  such  leaistaini. 
and  they  beUeved  that  nobody  conld  resist  them.  U;  ii? 
this  Zizka  approached  on  his  cart  and  said  : — •  Well.  z.y 
brethren,  I  tliank  you  for  all  your  past  services  :  if  >ou  have 
now  dope  your  utmost,  let  us  retire.'  Tins  noble  rebuls 
roused  their  fanatical  courage,  and  in  a  second  attack  xhi 
Saxona  were  routed  and  left  9000  dead  on  the  field.  Sieg- 
mund now  Miw  tint  he  eouM  never  conquer  Bohemia,  urd 

lif  pro|io-;ed  nri  arrangement,  to  which  hf  v,  as  the  mOM 
luclititd  as  some  of  the  Bohemian  states  liad  offered  the 
crown  to  Witold,  grand-duke  of  Litliuania,  who  accepted 
it  and  sent  Prince  Korybut  to  Prague  as  Im  viceroy.  But 
Konbut,  being  only  supported  by  part  of  the  Humites, 
oouul  not  maintain  hinwlf,  and  wai  oompeUcd  to  zetnm 
to  lithoaala.  On  tbe  other  ImndttKre  were  good  reasons 
for  Zizka  making  peace,  for  although  his  own  authonty 
was  never  shaken,  the  animosity  between  tht;  muior  seed 
of  the  Hussites  was  too  great  to  allow  the  i)rospect  of  4 
la.sting  political  union  among  them.  Sie^und  promised 
to  grant  ftill  religiotts  liberty  to  the  Hussites,  and  to  ap- 
point Zizka  governor  of  Bohemia  and  her  dependencies, 
with  great  power  and  privileges.  But  Zizka  did  not  lr>v 
to  complete  the  treaty,  which  was  ready  to  be  concluded 
after  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  him  aod  the 
emperor,  with  whom  the  blind  general  treated  on  terms  oi 
equality  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  soveret^  king. 
Hostilities  were  continued  during  the  negotiations :  2is&i 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Przibislaw.  in  the  district  uf 
Czaslau:  and  a  kind  of  plague  having  broken  out,  he  wa» 
seized,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1424.  Zizka 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  more  than  one 
hundred  engagements  and  sieges :  he  was  only  once  Ijeaten 
in  the  open  fiud,  at  Kremsir  in  Momvia ;  but  he  retreated 
in  such  good  order  that  Ms  defeat  was  not  foUowed  by  anv 
bad  consequences  for  him. 

The  only  stain  on  his  chaiacier  las  cnielty.  He 
believed  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  an! 
he  called  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  monks  and  priests 
who  were  burnt  by  his  order  the  bridal-song  of  his  sister. 
He  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Caaslau,  and  his  iron  war- 
club,  with  whieh  he  is  represented  in  many  engravingv 
was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.  When  the  empeior  >\r^i. 
nand  I.  came  to  Czaslau,  ia  1354,  and  saw  the  tomb,  he 
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wkfld  who  was  buried  tb«r«.  md  being  informed  that  it 
ew  Sska,  be  cried  eat  in  Latin,  *  Plnii,  phut,  mala  bntia, 

juae  mortua  etiam  past  centum  annos  terret  vi  .o-' *  T  o. 
he  wicked  beast,  one  hundred  years  dead,  and  siill 
rightens  the  living  I)  The  emperor  was  actually  so  fhght- 
itiad  that  he  left  the  church  immediatelv,  and  would  not 
itay  the  night  nt  Cxaslau,  but  proceeded  on  hi«  journey. 
riMn  it  aoonaMB  bat  idle  tale  that  Ziska on  his  deatb- 
led  oideted  hb  ddn  to  be  tanned,  and  put  oveT  a  dnnn 
n  order  to  Aighten  his  enemies  after  his  death  ;  and  it  is 
iIho  said  that  the  HiiKsites  u&edthat  drum  in  many  a  battle  : 
ill  this  is  fabulous. 

After  Zizka'a  death  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
vere  broken  off:  the  Taborites  chose  Procop  the  Holy  for 
heir  leader;  the  Orebites,  Knissina;  and  the  Orphanites, 
Procop  the  Little,  who  continued  that  awiul  war  lor  eleven 
/ear?;  more,  ti'l  i  ,\ x-,  finished  by  the  treaty  of  Praj^ue,  in 
1435,  in  cooseuuence  of  which  Siegmuna  was  acknow- 
edged  king  of  Bohemia. 

ZkyAa  «on  tVoexnouf,  Prague,  1824 ;  Koelenis,  Eulogium 
foh.  de  TrocznotD  cognommto  Ziskae,  Gottinffen,  1742; 
rh«  Life  nf  Sska,  in  Gilpin,  The  Livet  qf  J(MH  Wicdijf 
ind  of  the  most  eminent  qf  hit  Disciple*.,  Lord  CMuon, 
(ohnHust,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Zizka.) 

ZITTAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
iAxony,  in  50^  ry2'  N.  lat.  and  14'  ^'  E.  lone.,  is 
jleasantly  sdtuated  in  a  small  valley  on  the  river  Mandau, 
lot  far  iroin  its  junction  with  the  Neisse.  It  is  sur- 
-ounded  with  walls  and  a  moat.  Having  been  nearly 
lestroyed  in  1757  by  the  Anatiians,  who  Msieged  it,  on 
ehieh  ooewioa  flOO  houeet  wwe  bunt,  it  waa  rebuilt  in  a 
mieli  better  manner,  and  ia  reeinmed,  after  I>readen  and 
t  ;pzi>r,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Saxony.  It  has 
i(ji>  houses,  nearly  idl  of  stone,  and  HiiUO  inhamtants,  all 
-*rotesta.nts.  It'is  the  centre  of  the  Hnen  manufacture,  and 
>f  the  linen  and  damask  trade  of  Saxony,  and,  on  account 
>f  its  great  traffic,  bast>een  called  Uttle  Leipsig.  There 
ire  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  cotton  yarn,  leather, 
lyeing-houses,  calico-printing  establishments,  bleaching- 
p'ounds,  &c.  The  magistrates  have  extensive  privileges, 
vith  jurisdiction  over  45,000  inhabitants,  for  thirty-nve 
noetly  large  manufacturing  villagWi  nad  large  estate^  be- 
ong  to  tm  town.  The  oublie  nv«nu«  is  therefore  oon- 
idemble,  and  all  the  inetiratkmswell  ^mmded  fbr.  There 
ire  five  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  admirable  town  free- 
■chool,  a  seminary  for  schuuliiiaitira,  a  school  of  industry 
ind  Sunday-school,  numerous  well-conducted  charitable 
nstitutions,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  savings  -bank,  the  rich 
lospital  of  St.  James,  with  a  church  annexed  to  it,  and  a 
heatre.  Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings, 
•specially  the  new  church  of  St.  John.  The  city  library, 
he  largest  in  Upper  Lu.satia,  contains  13.iHHj  \  olunn's;  a 
abiaet  of  natural  history;  and  many  cunosiUes,  among 
vhi%  are  the  letters  patent  eranted  on  the  1 1th  of 
hine,  1609,  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  the  fiohemiaa 
'roteatanta,  aeearing  fo  them  the  free  exerdae  of  their  re- 
is^^ion.  The  revocation  of  these  letters  patent  by  the  em- 
)ert)r  MathiaA,  in  11308,  was  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
■ausesof  the  1  lu::y  Yt  iir-^'  There  isstill  a  Bohemian 

^rutestant  community  of  lOOU  persons  in  the  suburb,  who 
lave  a  church  in  flie  town.  The  town  is  aturoanded  by 
ine  public  pnunenades,  planted  with  hneM,  Jhnwhicn 
here  are  extensive  views  towards  Bohemia. 

Tht-  fXporl  trade  is  veiy  consiilfraliU- :  of  linens 

ind  damasks  is  to  the  amount  of  ftUO,UK)  nx  (lnilrii>  an- 
nually. There  is  likewise  a  profitable  transit-tra  !e  t  j  Bo- 
lemia.  Near  Zittau  is  the  Lausohe,  a  mountain  beloogiag 
lalf  to  Bohemia  and  half  to  Saxoi^,  from  the  summit  m 
vhich  there  i>  a  very  fine  and  extensive  prospect  of  Upper 
Lu^al.a,  a[ifl  jjHr'  ut  r^Ieissen,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia. 

(EngellianU,  Vaterlandxknnde  in:  K  imu  '  t  iche  Harhsen; 
]itock)i&u:i,C<mversations  Lexicon  ;  Cannabich,  Z.c/ir6Mf A,) 

ZIZA'NIA(from  {i^aWv,  zizdnmm ),  the  Greek  name  of 
Lotium  ttmuUnhtmt  the  modem  DaraeL  Thia  plant  has 
il  ways  been  tnrableeome  amongst  wheat,  and  ia  mentioned 
n  ih  ■  Ne  .v  Tcsi  anient,  and  in  the  English  version  rizanium 
s  translated  '  tares  '   The  name  has  now  been  adopted 

E"  inovius  and  Linntrus  for  a  very  different  genus  of 
Thia  praetice  however  cannot  be  too  muchcon- 
d.    it  bat  ia  many  casea  led  to  very  eonaiderable 
misunderstanding. 
This  genus  is  monmciousj  the  male  flowers  have  no 


calyx,  and  their  eorolla  isa2-valved  blunt  glume,  vliidi 
are  mixed  with  tto  female  flowers;  the  female  flowers 

have  no  calyx,  and  their  corolla  is  a  2-valved  glume,  cu- 
cullate,and  awned  ;  the  style  is  2~pRrted  ;  the  seed  single, 
enveloped  in  the  plaited  corolla. 

Z.  aqtuutca,  Canadian  Wild  Rice,  hai>  a  pyramidal  eom- 
pound  panicle,  with  numerous  male  flowers  in  the  lower 
part:  apiked  and  female  above.  Thia  plant  is  common 
in  all  the  waten  of  North  America ftom  CSrnada  to  Florida. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ttucarora,  or  Wild  Rice.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1793,  who  cultivated  it  for 
many  yean  in  the  ponda  of  his  villa  at  Spring  Grove. 
The  seeds  of  tiiis  plant  aflbrd  a  nutritiooB  aitiele  of  diet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  wandering  trbes  of  N-rth-West 
America.  The  water-fowl  of  North  Amen&a  al^o  feed  on 
the  grains  nl  ;tus  plant.  It  ha.s  been  acclimated  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  and  grows  abuiidantly  on  the  mar- 
gins of  pond.s  and  shallow  streams.  It  is  however  inferior 
as  Kt  article  of  diet  to  the  kinds  of  eom  usually  grown  in 
this  country.  Some  of  tin  q>eeies  of  tliis  genus  have  been 
deitribcd.  hut  they  have  the  sArae  general  character,  and 
are  perhaps  only  varieties  of  the  present  species.  This 
plant  may  become  of  importance  as  an  article  of  diet,  as 
it  will  grow  in  situations  where  other  nutritions  giatoawill 
not. 

r  Cyrlopofdia  qf  Planti  i  Smith,  in  Reeo'ts  *  CrdopiBdla.  > 

zrZKL.  [SousLiK.! 

ZI'ZYPHUS  from  zizouf  the  Arabic  name  of. the 
Lotos ;  Greek,  ^iCvpor),  a  geaus  of  plants  l>elooging  to'  the 
natural  order  lUuimnacese.  It  has  a  &«left  spiMdinig 
calyx;  5  obovate,  unguieulate,  eonvphite  pebds;  a  pen> 
tagooal  flat  disk,  expanded  and  adhering  to  tfte  tmt  of 
the  calyx ;  a  2-3-celled  ovary  immersed  tn  the  disk  ;  the 
styles  2  to  A  ■  the  fruit  fleshy,  containing;  a  l-2.celled  nut ; 
the  seeds  sessile,  compressed,  and  very  smooth.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  with  alternate  Swerved 
leaves,  spiny  stipules,  and  mucilaginous  ftllit,  whidi  is 
eatable. 

Z.  vulgaris,  the  Common  Jujube,  has  ovate,  retuse, 
toothed.  >ni  )  Ih  leaves;  prickles  absent  or  twin;  and 
an  ovate  oblong  drupe.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
from  whence  it  has  bnea  introduced  into  Europe.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  sonth  of  nmrne, 
where  lla  fhiit  n  known  by  the  name  of  Jujube.  It  naii 
yellow-greenisli  flowers,  two  or  three  of  which  grow  to- 
gether. The  fruit  is  of  a  blood-red  or  saffron  colour, 
and  has  a  sweet  gram  lai  j  ulp.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it 
is  eaten  as  a  deraert  when  fresh,  and  in  the  winter 
season  as  a  dry  sweetmeat.  It  is  also  Hold  in  great 
quantities  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  The  Jujube 
is  commonly  planted  by  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  before 
their  coffee-hou.ses  for  the  sake  of  its  shade.  EKj  Hamel 
recommends  the  j^saeral  cultivation  of  the  tree  on  account 
of  its  foliage,  "nte  taste  of  the  fruit  is  somewhat  acid  ; 
the  flesh  is  firm,  and,  when  dried,  fitnns  an  agreeable 
eweetmeat.  A  symp  made  with  it  is  reeommended  in 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  lozenges  of  it  are  used  for  the 
same  piirpoRe.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen  iii  Greii'  iiiiUiu 
r'.oi  m  Pans,  but  it  does  in  the  south  of  France.  1\nt> 
plant  was  introduced  into  England  in  1640.  Although  it 
attains  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet  in  its  native  countrica,  it 
does  not  grow  to  anything  like  that  height  here.  It  pre. 
f^rs  a  soil  that  is  dry  to  one  tliat  is  moist.  1*^  is  easily  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which  it 
throws  up  in  great  abundance.  The  seeds  obtained  from 
plants  grown  m  Italy  will  geraunata  finely  whan  lowik  in 
thiacountiy. 

Z.  n'fMM*^,  Chinese  Jiijulie,  baa  ovate  oblong,  acute, 

serrated  leaves,  glabrous,  except  beneath,  along  the 
nerves;  pubescent  branches  ;  reflexed  petals  ;  twin  straight 
prickles;  and  ovate  lirupe.  This  plant  is  a  native  ol 
China,  and  has  greenish  white  flowers.  It  has  a  brownish, 
0%'ate.  fleshy  fruit,  which  is  eatable»  and  ia  SOM  in  the 
markets  of  Canton  during  the  antiimn. 

Z.  tpntO'dMrti,  Christ's  'Hiom,  has  ovate,  toothed, 
smooth  leaves,  pubescent  beneath  ;  p-idiU  s  twin,  one 
straight,  the  other  incurved  ;  the  peduni  les  corymbose ;  the 
drupe  ovate-globose.  This  plan^  is  about  eight  leet  high, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Africa,  of  Palestine,  EtKi- 
d|ua,  and  Egypt.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  green.  The 
fruit  is  cblong,  about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  and  much  eaten  in 
£gypl  and  Arabia.   This  plant  has  pliant  branches,  and 
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M  covered  with  thorns  ;  and  being  not  uncMtmon  in  Pa- 
lestir,e,  iias  been  supposed  by  Hasse'q  is*  t  *  liavi  afforded 
iDftterials  for  the  crown  of  thorns  wit  hi  which  Jesus  Chiis^ 
W  downed.  The  Paliurus  ucuieatua  however  ia  the 
mora  oonunon  thorny  pl*nt  ia  that  countiy  .[Xallb.] 

X.  Naptet,  Nap«ca  Jajnbc^  iia  eUaabin^  plant,  with  ob- 
liquely cordate,  bj  intish,  serrftted  leaves,  downy  beneath  ; 
(he  prickles  Iwm,  one  straipht,  the  other  recurved,  very 
sharp;  the  corymbe  axillary,  many-flowered.  Tliis  plant 
is  found  in  Ceylon,  at  Silhet,  and  other  parts  of  the  £a&l 
Indies.  It  has  yellowish  Aowwa,  with  smooth,  black, 
iluiiiog  ftuiU  tht  nae  of  ft  m«,  varlitd  nwiid  tht  base 
with  a  eirtanr  sear.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  very  acid  and 
Mtrircrrnt,  and  is  said  by  11  imphriea  to  act  as  a  purpalivc. 
It  li  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  oauce  with  salt  meat,  iish, 
mod  other  food. 

Z.  aylopyriu,  Pearwood  Jujube,  has  obliqtiely  cordate, 
lenrate,  3-nerved  leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  the  petioles 
and  branchlets,  with  hoary  down ;  the  prickles  stipular, 
ane  recurved ;  the  ooiymbs  axillary,  many-flowered.  downy. 
Thii  pla  it  is  verv  common  in  the  forests  on  the  coast  of 
Coromamlel.  The  fruit  is  of  a  greenish  eolour,  and  is  the 
size  of  a  large  cherry.  It  contains  within  a  3-celled,  3- 
vilvad  nut,  Mteh  call  containing  a  seed,  which  tastes  like 
«flllMilt  Md  k  ntoo  bjr  the  nativea.  The  wood  is  of  a 
joUoiror  oraqgo  oolour,  ud  voiy  hud,  and  is  much 
uiad. 

Z.  Jujuba,  Jujube-tree,  has  obliauely  ovate,  serrated 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  as  w«il  as  the  younr  branches ; 
prickles  twin,  one  recurved;  corymbs  axUlarf,  almost 
imnUo.  It  ia  ft  tMO  aboat  10  feet  high,  and  grow*  in  Indift, 
and  is  eultivatad  in  China  and  Coehin^China.  The  ftnit 
IS  'he  size  of  a  large  cherry,  and  is  eatable.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  or  another  species  which  produces  an  ob- 
long fruit  about  the  size  of  £  hen's  eg^,  and  known  in 
Bengal  by  the  name  of  NairkeUekooL  This  fruit  is  sweet 
Md  mealy.  The  bark  is  astiiiigeDttftnd  ia  iftid  to  bo  used 
with  advantage  in  diarrhoMi. 

About  foity  other  species  of  Zizyphus  haye  been  de- 
scnbed  ;  amonerst  them  the  Z.  loiut,  which  is  the  lotus  of 
the  antients.  flxmis.j  Many  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
Himalayas.  Wherever  they  grow,  they  produce  a  fruit 
which  mft/  bo  eaten  with  impunity,  although  it  varies 
omeh  in  its  giatelbl  and  nutritious  proncTtiee.  Many  of 
them  form  pretty  shrubs,  which  are  well  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation in  Inis  country,  althouph  not  much  known.  The 
hardy  kinds  will  srrow  in  any  common  garden  soil.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  roots.  The 
freoidHmse  and  stove  speoiea  fluut  bo  framn  in  ft  mixture 
Of  loam,  peat,  and  eaad. 

(DoifaWlIor ;  London. Artont. tf  J^. Brit.') 

ZNAYM,  a  circle  of  the  Austrian  marjrraviate  of  Mo- 
ravia, comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  .'\iistna  above  the  Ens  :  on  the 
north  and  north  east  by  the  circ  le  of  Briinn;  and  on  the 
WMt  by  that  of  Iglau.  Iti^  ui  ca  i.i  1260  square  miles,  and 
its  population  170.000.  Towaids  the  north  and  east  it  is 
mountainous,  but  everywhere  fertile  ;  and  the  plain  coun- 
try,  especially  towards  Austriii,  has  vc;v  good  corn- 
land,  besides  all  kinds  of  grain,  it  produces  muitard, 
hops,  madder,  saffron,  aniseed,  cummin,  and  teazles. 
The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated ;  and  the  wine,  which 
is  generally  of  good  quality,  is  exported  not  only  to  the 
other  circles,  but,  in  good  years,  also  to  Austria  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  breeds  of  oxen  and  horses  are  very 
good.  Sheep  are  numerou.s,  and  tlii  .  c  is  a  floiuisiung trade 
in  wool.  The  principal  river  is  the  Taya,  which  nins 
through  the  southern  part ;  the  others  are  the  Iglawa,  Ro- 
kitna,  laromorszka,  and  Oslawft.  No  otlier  eirala  of  Mo- 
ravia hae  to  many  meres,  which  abound  in  ftah.  Thoee 
inh:ihitr<nts  who  live  near  the  circle  of  Iglfttt  ipeak  tthe 
Bolitniian  language  ,  the  others,  German. 

ZNAYM  iZtifigmfi),  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated 
in  48*  62'  N.  lat.,  and  lt»°  £.  lon^.  It  lies  m  a  most  fnittfu) 
and  pleasant  wine  country,  and  is  situated  on  an  emmence 
alopinf  to  the  eooth-eait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tava. 
It  u  not  ettendve,  but  ie  woH-lmilt,  and  has  8000  inba- 
liitants,  almost  »il  (Germans.  The  most  rema'kable  public 
buildings  are : — I.  St.  NicholaAi  church,  a  handsome 
antient  Qotluo  edifice,  with  a  sinffular  pulpit  in  the  luim 
of  a  tenoibial  globe,  which  is  covered  all  over  with  clouds; 
S.  the  ehureh  of  St.  Wenzel,  which  is  properljr  two 
dranho^  OMiboto  anotlier;  3^  the  Hall «  too  ciiolo; 


4,  the  Senate<house ;  5,  the  great  SaH-office  ;  6,  on  th 
west  side  of  the  town,  and  nearly  on  the  highest  part  c 
the  lull,  the  antteot  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  tbi 
princes  and  margraves  of  Moravia,  now  converted  into  i 
militaiy  iioepital;  and  near  to  thia.  7,  an  oU  tMnple  (He 
tundftX  called  the  HoaUwn  Tunplo,  the  waSIs  of  wMcl 
inside  arc  covered  with  old  fresco  pairtlr^.  Th€r<'  w 
also  a  Boman  Catholic  gymnasium,  ;i  tiit";i  --I'hoo).  a  Ix- 
minican  and  a  Ki-anciscan  com  i  t  TIum,  e  befiefe 
are  suppressed.)  The  inhabitants  manufacture  sonu 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  have  extensive  vineyards  aad 
mustard  plantations.  Near  the  town  ia  a  iplnodkt  lMiiii> 
ing,  fimnerly  belonging  to  the  otdef  of  PreKmotndonsei, 
called  Kloster-Bruck,  which  was  converted  into  an  in- 
peiiaJ  tobacco-raanufactorv  ;  hut  this  has  been  trao^errk 
to  another  pla  i 

This  town  was  in  former  times  an  important  frootiir 
fortress  between  Bohemia  and  M 

with  the  name  of  'the  faithful.'  Here  the  cmporwr  8^ 
Bund  died  ;  and  in  the  vieinity  there  was,  in  IHOOi,  a  batt^ 

between  the  Austiians  and  the  PVenr-h.  which  wr.i  follow«4 
by  an  armistice,  and  )iuba«c|uently  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

(Blumenbach,  Di«  Oetterreichuche  Mmarehie ;  Dm 
Oetterrtichiaeht  National  Encuclopadie ;  Rudolph  £.  vm 
Jenny,  Handiveh  fur  Sm'tenia  in  dtm  (kaUr  rmtkiadtn 
Ktaterttaaie  ;  Haiisel :  Cannabich;  Horschelmann.'i 

ZOANTHA'RIA  ('  Animal  Flowers,'  from  th«  Gntl 
Jyov  and  a»5oc the  third  class  of  true  zoophytes,  in  tin 
arrangement  of  De  Blainville,  and  defined  by  him  thu»- 
*  Body  regular,  flower-shaped,  more  or  leas  elongated,  frtr 
or  fixed,  vary  eontraotile,  furnished  with  an  ioteetiasi 
canal,  without  dietinet  weile,  having  a  single  larj^e  tenaiail 
opcnir^-  s  I rr  tinded  by  variously-shaped  tentacula,  whicl 
a:u  uw  iys  uili.il'ii  and  in  communirstion  with  the  muv 
culo-cavemoiH  cnchyma  of  the  skin.'  The  term*  af 
this  definition  are  in  part  incorrect,  there  l>eing:  no  intes- 
tinal canal  properly  so  called,  but  ft  Iftlge  t>ag-ahapcd 
stomach  having  dietmot  ftftll»  to  ft  ♦eptemnUttion  of  whii> 
see  Actinia. 

The  Zoantharia  correspond  to  the  Zoophyta  Htltanthoidi 
uf  Dr.  Johnston,  and  include  tlie  sta-anemoniea  and 
greater  number  of  the  coral  animals.   The  anatomic*: 
structure  of  ttie  latter  ie  ecaentially  the  same  with  that  c 
the  former,  howcTcr  different  the  aspect  of  tiie  Korg eooi 
:  madieporcs  of  the  tropical  seas  may  be  from  that  of  tbi 
soli  and  fleeting  sea-flowers  of  the  north.   The  beauty  al 
the  creatures  included  in  this  order,  and  the  ini|  k  ; " :it  pijt 
they  have  played  in  the  formatiua  of  the  crust  uf  the  «artk 
have  rendered  them  favourite  objects  of  study  with  botk 
SOOlogists  and  geologists,  wliilat  the  ue  to  which  the; 
attain,  ipreatly  exceeding  that  of  moot  Other  loophytee. 
enablecTthe  anatomist  to  investigate  their  internal  orgtinus- 
tion  in  a  very  satiNfactoty  manner.    In  the  present  state  d 
oUr  knowlcdkje  of  their  structure  their  essential  i  har!*g|eTi 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — Polypes  separate  or  co*- 
joined,  free  or  attached,  more  or  less  c]^indrieal  or  ex- 
panded, mostly  regular  and  eitcular,  the  pacta  arranged 
around  a  centre :  mouth  contractile  at  one  extremity  of 
the  axis,  opening  into  a  large  stomach  caj'Sble  of  }i;t)tn:- 
sion,  termiuating  in  a  cul  de  sac,  aad  furnished  klersi!/ 
with  longitudinal  folds.  Between  the  walls  of  the  stomach) 
and  the  epidermis  are  numerous  muscular  lamellaei,  and  is 
the  interspaces  are  the  ovari«i  and  (CflMalf)  filameatal 
appendiigL*.   The  mouth  is  siurounded  by  a  disk,  u*uall}' 
tcntaculiicious  fin  some  species  the  tentacula  are  clwo 
le1e\    Tentacula  sini])le  or  pinnate,  hollow,  their  ititf-  riJ 
w&lU  ciothed  with  vibratile  oiUa,  which  al^  are  tound 
the  ovaries. 

The  alate  of  the  aervova  mtom  ii  itill  donhtftU.  Wix- 
ner  hae  lately  aeierted  the  bi-aexuality  oftheee  aoophytn 

Tlie  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  in  some  specif* 
elongated  and  acute,  in  others  it  forms  a  suctorial  dtik, 
in  a  great  number  it  secretes  in  its  ti^ucs  calcareous  let- 
ter, which  is  disposed  in  regular  form,  and  con&titutca  ibt 
coral  or  polypidom,  and  in  the  group  of  Coriaceous  Zeo 
tharia  expands  into  a  leathery  fixed  cniat,  whi&h  thmtt 
oommon  base  for  several  individuals. 

The  Zoantharia  may  bo  gioiiped  nndtr  Ibtv  vtij  nfthnd 
families,  viz. : — 

I.  LucernariacUr,  the  animals  included  in  which  are  k^- 
and  aimple,  fixed  by  a  small  base  or  free,  and  hftTinc  tte 
tentacula  in  groups  at  regular  diatanoea  on  the  BMapa  «f 
ft  oftmpftnulftte  diak,  in  the  oentra  of  nUdi  ia  the  nonth. 
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IL  Actiniatke :  aiiim&ls  all  soft  and  .^:m[llti.  fixed  or 
i  vheo  fiMdi  adhering;  by  a  broad  baa«i  Um  tcntar 
eula  in  moat  itMwai  developed  awl  mmmadiiv  fl»  mu- 

gin  of  the  oral  disk. 

III.  Zoanthidee:  animals  coriaceous,  simple  or  com- 
;  jiind,  fixed  ;  tsntacula  marginal,  surrounding  the  mouth. 

IV.  ifaf^rcpt riiitv  (ineluding  the  Madrephylhsa  of  De 
BlainTiUa):  aoimala  Rmiing  a  eolid  ealcareoui  poijrpidom ; 
ia  other  mpaou  thay  raacBible  the  AetinUidm, 

Fatn.  l.—Lueemttriadaf. 

The  animals  ot"  ihis  family  belong  to  a  single  genua,  that 
of  Lucernana,  estabhslied  by  O.  F.  Miilier.  They  are 
campanulate,  and  fixed  to  sea-weeds  oy  a  narrow  diak  or 
■talk,  from  which  the^  expaad  into  a  broad  octagonal  disk, 
in  the  centre  of  which  tt  a  qtiadmneular  mouth,  and  at 
e:ich  angle  a  bundle  of  lentacula.  In  the  intermediate 
spaces  a:e  little  colon ifd  lobes,  which  have  been  regarded 
b'.  some  naturalises  as  oixniw  of  vision;  buriouiiding  the 
mouth  featoons  of  ovaries  are  seen.  All  the  species  known 
are  inbabitanti  of  the  British  and  Norwegian  seaa.  The 
Jamat  meatore  about  an  inch  in  height.  They  are  of 
vanoateoloun,  but uroaliy pink.  They awim  with  rapidity, 
by  alternalely  dilating  and  contracting  their  bodies,  but 
Usually  adhere  to  sea-weeds,  where  tney  feed  on  small 
Crustacea,  which  Lamoureux  asserts  Ihej  iierceive  in  the 
water  and  endeavour  to  seize.  Their  habits  have  been 
observed  by  Otho  Fabriciaa,  Montagu,  Flemmin^  and  Dr. 
.Tuhnston,  whose  work  on  British  loopbjtfli  oontainaagood 
account  of  the  several  species. 

Aitbouch  Cuvier,  Blainville,  Ehrenberg.  and  Johnston 
have  all  placed  the  Lucernana  among  the  fleshy  polypes, 
iiome  writers  dissent  from  such  anamnganieilt.  M.  Dujar- 
dio  remarks, '  We  ought  to  dikw  a  graak  diitfaieUon  be- 
tween the  papillifbrm  tutiercles  oftha  ariaa  of  iMeemaria^ 
and  the  extensible  tenfacitla  of  Actinia.  Perhaps  when 
tlie  structure  and  quaternary  arrangement  of  their  ovaiies, 
apnroachmg  'hat  ot  the  Medusa-,  arc  cunsidclCdithaiyOllgfat 
to  De  approximated  to  the  latter  type.' 


LMsnaiis  aurienla. 

Baafiab  Luunmia  owsotrfa  ia  the  beat  known 


Example,  Minyas  tatftua. 

3.  Motehatak  Reniari.  Vanmferai  and  £iaa*  and,  acoord- 
ing  to  Blainv'ue,  inenisted  with  afDiartaif  anbstances.  It 

is  said  to  live  floating  in  the  sea.  Both  Khrenberg  and 
Dujardin  have  supposed  that  there  was  some  mistake 
rcgaj-ding  this  genus,  and  thai  it  might  have  been  foundad 
on  specimens  of  Actinia  (^Crtbrina)  belltt.  It  is  moia  pao> 
bably  however  identical  with  the  Bibcardaia  of  If .  do 
Quatrefagca  (ifjwui/sf  dt»  Seittwet  Nutttrellet,  1842), 
founded  on  some  remarkable  vermiform  Actiniadte  which 
are  invested  with  a  sort  of  tube  to  which  ^and  and  piavel 
adhere.  Three  species  oi  Edwardtia  have  been  discovered 
by  the  author  ot  the  genus  on  the  west  coast  of  France, 
and  a  fourth  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  by  Profeasoir  K. 
Fofbae,  the  habits  of  whidi  arc  Tciy  remarkable.  It  aan 
mnve  up  and  down  freely  in  its  membinnous  tube,  and 
when  liept  for  some  time  in  sea>vvater,  liie  tube  baviog 


The  genera  emupriaing  thia  Aunily  liBmi  itvanl  aatoial 

groups. 

A.  Such  as  have  the  tentacula  reduced  to  the  form  of! 
tubercles.  A  single  species,  constituting  the  ^enus  Dis- 
eotoma  of  Leuckart,  belongs  to  this  divisioDt  vihich  cannot 
be  regarded  as  certainly  established,  the  gWOi  fafwioJ  to 
having  been  foundea  on  a  specimen  preserved  in  aTnohol, 
which  alters  materially  tne  forms  of  sea-anrmorics 
Khrenbeig  asserts  that  it  is  his  Actinia  brevicirrhata, 
%vhich  has  very  small  and  anoMroaa  tantaaula.  Ex. 
jDiseonma  manmi/omu, 

B.  Soeih  ieMnemonles  as  have  tdmple  tmtaoola.  Of 
these  the  ftdlowing  are  the  principal  genera  : — 

I.  Minyai,Cu'v.  fArliniafa,  niainville).  Frer  Actiniae 
having  more  or  less  globose  bodies  inflated  at  one  end. 
and  having  at  the  other  a  disk  covered  by  a  great  number 
of  very  short  tentacula.  Cuvier  placwd  this  genua  amOOff 
the  EcJunodtrmatQ,  but  the  obcervations  of  Leaucor  ana 
Quoy,  who  have  the  living  animal,  place  it  without  a 
question  among  the  true  Aetiniadrp.  As  many  of  the 
usually  fixed  species  are  capable  of  swimming  and  of  in- 
flating their  suctorial  disks,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
auch  is  always  the  habit  of  his  Minyan ;  indeed,  we  have 
observed  an  allied  and  undescribed  animal  which  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  swimming  at  the  surfaoe  of  (he  sea  in 
winter,  but  when  confined  in  a  glass  of  water  it  adhered  to 
Um  ndaa  in  the  manner  of  an  Actinia  properly  ao  called. 


Umnliia  vMlta. 

been  injured,  it  came  out  of  it  altogether  and  ttoved  about* 
twisting  its  body  in  the  manner  of  some  Annelides.  On 
being  supplied  with  sand  and  gravel,  it  proceeded  to  con- 
rtruct  another  tube,  rolling  itself  up  in  the  sand  and  secret- 
ing glutinous  matter  for  the  membranoua  lining.  It  eats 
▼oraeioualy«  and  attacks  auch  animala  aa  come  within  raaeh 
of  its  tentacula.  Tt  lives  buried  in  sand,  in  plaeea  a  few 
inches  hetow  sca  level. 

3.  /luiint/iiis,  Forbes  Annals  of  Natural  H'ttory,  vol. 
v.,  18-10).  A  .'■ingle  species  only  is  known.  The  body  is 
free,  and  tapers  posteriorly  to  a  point,  which  is  probsbhr 
buiied  in  tlw  aoft  mud  among  which  it  Ufea.  Um  mtm 
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Ib  round  and  surrounded  by  numerous  long^  filiform  tenta- 
eula.  riie  I'Manthtu  Scotictu  waii  found  in  lour  fathoms 
of  water  in  Loch  Ryan. 

4.  Actinia^  Linnstus,  now  restricted  to  such  species  as 
have  simple  tubular  retractile  tentacula,  and  adhere  by  a 
broad  base.  Ehrenberg  has  separated  &uch  Actiniee  as 
have  a  ^landulai*  epidermis,  under  the  name  of  Cribrinn. 
From  the  j^lands  protmde  long  tilaments,  the  uses  of 
which  are  unknown.  The  tentacula  of  all  the  species  are 
tcontrary  to  >he  supposition  of  Ehrenbergt  perforate  at 
their  extremities.  [Agtinia.]  The  subgenus  Adamsia 
has  been  constituted,  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  curious  parasitical  Actinia  macuLita,  which 
envelopes  the  mouths  of  dead  shells,  g enerallv  selecting 
such  as  have  been  previously  invested  by  the  Alcyontdium 
echinatum.  As  such  shells  are  frequently  inhabited  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Hermit  Crab,  not  a  few  naturalists 
have  mistaken  tlie  coincidence  for  some  necessary  and 
mysterious  friendship  of  the  zoophyte  for  the  crustacean. 

5.  Anthea,  Johnston,  includes  such  Actinias  as  have 
not  the  power  of  retracting  their  tentacula.  Several  of 
the  species  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Example,  Anthea  Ttiedite,  Johnston,  '  Brit.  Zoophytes," 
p.  222,  fig.  ^.i. 

6.  Actinotoba,  Blainville  ( Mftridiwn,  Oken).  Species 
in  which  the  oral  disk  is  divided  at  the  margin  into  more 
or  less  rounded  lobes,  which  bear  short  simple  tentacula. 

Example,  A.  dtarUhus,  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  Ivii.,  tab.  19,  fig.  8. 

7.  Capnca,  Forbes,  of  which  one  species  only  is  known. 
The  disk  is  round  with  several  circles  of  exceedingly  short 
tubercular  retractile  tentacula,  and  the  body  is  in  part  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  epidermis,  which  is  dividea  at  the 
margin  into  eight  lobes. 

Example,  C.  sangmnea.  'Annals  of  Natural  History,' 
vol.  vii.,  pi.  I,  fig.  1.    Irish  Sea. 


C  8ea-Anemonies  having  more  or  less  pinnate  tenta- 
cula. 

8.  Actineria,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Such  as  have  the 
entire  disk  covered  by  very  small  villosc  ramified  tenta- 
cula. 

Example,  A.  villota,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  '  Voy.  Astro- 
labe, Zooph.,"  pi.  49,  figs.  1,  2.  Tonga  Islands. 

9.  Actinodeiidroti,  Quoy  and  Graimard.  Species  having 
very  long  arborescent  tentacula  disposed  in  one  or  two 
senes  on  the  oral  di^k. 

Example,  A.  alcyonoideum.  '  Voy.  Ast.,'  pi.  48,  figs. 
1 , 2.  This  animal  is  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
secretes  a  stinging  mucus. 

10.  Thalastianthus,  Leuckart.  One  species  only  known, 
the  T.  aster,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Red  Sea,  figured  in  the 
plates  to  Riippell's  'Voyage.'  Its  tentacula  are  numerous, 
short,  and  pinnate.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Epicladia  of  Ehrenberg. 

11.  Heterodacfyla,  Ehrenberg.  The  tentacula  are  of 
two  sorts,  some  simple  and  others  pinnate. 

Example,  H.  Hemprichii.    Red  Sea. 

12.  Megalictin,  Ehrenberg,  founded  on  an  animal  from 
the  same  locality  with  the  last,  and  characterized  by 
having  all  the  tentacula  arborescent,  but  the  internal  ones 
are  the  larzer  and  more  pinnate,  and  have  their  ex- 
tremities hollowed  into  a  sort  of  socket. 

Example,  Megalictis  Ilempricliii. 

Family  III.  Zmnthidfe. 
The  genc-a  of  this  family  are  few,  and  the  animals 
included   in  them  have  by  some   been  mistaken  for 
Alcyonia. 


1.  Zoanthtu,  Cuvicr. — ^The  body  is  elongated,  came 
and  pedunculated,  springing  from  a  base  common  t« 
several  individuals.  The  mouth  is  linear  and  traJUTene. 
in  the  centre  of  a  disk  bordered  by  short  slender  tentaculi. 

Example,  Z.  Solanderi.    West  Indies. 

2.  Mami'ii/era,  Lesueur  {Pulythoe,  Lamoureux).  The 
body  is  coriaceous,  short,  and  mammiliform  ;  slightly  en- 
larged at  its  buccal  extremity,  and  provided  with  M'venJ 
rows  of  marginal  tentacula.  It  is  suD]>edunculated  at  the 
base,  and  springs  from  a  common  expansion. 

Example,  M.  auriculata.   West  India  Islands. 


I,  Totnttin*  Soluderi;  2,  Corticifm  gUiwU;  S.  MamiUJerB  •«nnlM 

3.  Coriicifera,  Lesueur.  Body  short,  cylindric,  Yax-.x. 
a  longitudinal  mouth  surrounded  by  petaliform  tenta.--* 
at  one  extremity,  and  merged  at  the  other  into  a  comirfn 
mass  with  numerous  similar  individuals,  so  that  a  v^. 
poliferous  crust  is  formed.  Thus  there  is  a  transitK* 
llirough  this  genus  from  the  sot\  Actinia;  to  the  coral* 

Example,  C.  glamla.  Guadaloupe. 

The  best  account  of  th«  Zoanthid^,  with  exceil.  ' 
figures,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Lesueur,  in  tlb 
first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Philadelp** 
Academy.* 

Family  IV.  Madreporidte. 
The  animals  which  form  the  harder  and  larger  con> 
closely  resemble  the  Actiniee.    Generally,  as  far  as  t-v^ 
have  been  examined,  there  is  but  little  variety  amt  .. 
them  ;  but  judging  from  the  differences  presented  bj  oei 
or  two  types,  it  is  probable  that  future  researches  v 
show  a  gteater  diversity  of  form  in  this  family  than  ». 
present  admitted.    Thus  though  the  usual  form  of  i" 
coral  animal  is  that  of  a  cylinder  terminated  by  a  disk  kt- 
rounded  by  simple  tentacula,  in  Fungia  we  have  the  tf- 
tacula  irregularly  scattered  over  a  broad  exp&naioa:  a*.  ' 
in  Detmophyllun  they  are  reduced  to  the  appearance  . 
irregular  folds. 
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The  fotlowinir  revuioa  of  M.  de  Bhinville'*  tiUe  of 


Sfonv  Zrnpi  vies  exhibit*  the 
tfciifcia  ©t  th*:  Madr0poridee. 


and  relaittom  of 


Tribe  I. 
Madrephy]li« 


/  Uvclolites 
Montivaitia 
Lilhsctima 
Fiingia 
I'olypliyllia 
Aiitliuph^'llia 
Turbinolia 
Dip]oct«;nia 
1^rbino]ot)>«i« 
Caryophyllia. 
Cvathioa 
Cladocora 
Deismophyllia 
Lithodendroii 
Sarcinula 
Column  via 
Stylinn 
Catenipora 
Syi  ingopora 
Dendtophyllia 
Lobofihyllla 
Meandrina 
Dictiophyllia 
Aj^aricia 
Tndacophyllia 
Monti  cularta 
V  Pavonia 


^1 


Aatr«a 


Echina^rca  . 

Ooulina  .  . 
\  Bkanehaitrca 


f  Astroidea 

Phvna->trea 
Tuba'itrea 
Sidcrastrea 
Thamnaitica 
Turbinutiw 
Dipsastrca 
Montast  rca 
Favast  rca 
Stronibaslrea 
Cellaatrea 
^  Cystiphyllum 

\  Explanaria 
(Favlir^ 


Tribe  II. 
Madrepone 


f  Dentipora 
Astreopora 
Sideropora 
Styiopora 
Coscinopoia 
GenintpoM 

Montipora 
Madit^pura 
Millepora 
Heliopora 
Alveopom 
Pontes 
Seriatopora 
Pociilopora 
ChactUes 

For  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  more  remarkable  of 
Hum  gttnui,  lea  Asnsa,  MaoiuinnrtujiM,  and  Uamtx- 
poua.' 

Fhnil  Zoatttharia. 

Until  lately  it  'nppo^ed  that  jio  traces  of  pre-exist- 
mz  spcfie-s  oi'  thf  >oii  koopliytes  existed  ;  and  indeed  the 
>1ructiirc  Artnintda-  rendered  it  improbable  that  any 

such  should  be  luund.  Professor  Bailey  liowever  has  de- 
scribed, in  the  'Boston  Jgumai  uf  Natural  History' (1843), 
seme  nieiofeopic  fonik*  which  be  eomiden  as  enekfous 
f  o  the  tfrfctdB  whieh  are  feund  in  the  epidermis  of  eertain 
A  sitrican  specic>  of  Aetii".ia<ltP. 

Fossils  of  the  family  Millrj,on'ila-  aie  verj-  abundant, 
:ind  among  the  mosl  important  of  organic  reniains,  con- 
sidered in  a  Rtoloi^ical  point  of  view.  In  Mr.  Morris's 
Catalogue  of  British  I'ussils  (1843),  nearly  ITK)  species  are 
enumerated  as  described  reniains  in  fiwitish  strata.  Of 
these  by  far  the  i^eater  pert  are  derived  ftom  the  oldest 
mcks^  and  are  amotiir  the  ttrongest  evidences  we  iiave  of 
P.  C.  No.  i779. 


a  universal  warm  elinate  dnrinff  the  earlier  epochs  of  (he 
world's  history. 

ZOBEL.  BENJAMIN,  the  inventor  of  niarmotmto,  was 
bom  in  17G2.  at  Meinmingen  in  Bavaria.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  government  school  of  that  ciQr,  and 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  drawing  from  one  of  the  mfl«te 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  Ottobencrn.  In  1781  he  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  for  two  years,  occupyini; 
himself  chiefly  in  portrait-paintincr.  In  1783  he  came  tu 
London,  where  he  formed  acquaintance  with  Morland  and 
Sehweickhardt,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed  at  Wind> 
sor  Castle  tw  Oeocge  IIL's  '  lable-deeker.'  It  wee  then 
the  eiiMom  to  ornament  the  rojrai  tfinner-teble  having 
a  silver  plateau  extending  along  the  centre,  on  which  were 
btrewed  various  coloured  sandii  or  marble  dust,  in  fanciful 
dtsiirns  of  fruit,  flowein,  antbesqne-svork,  &c.  F"or  tins 
an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and  of  great  freedom  of 
hand  was  required.  On  the  retirement  of  Sehweickhardt; 
Zobel  vras  appointed;  sod  he  continued  to  fill  the  office 
for  a  considerable  nenod.  Omementing  the  royal  table  in 
the  manner  ^ust  described  wa«(  a  daily  occupation,  the 
sands  not  being  cemented  by  any  substance.  Prom  this 
occupation  arose  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Zobel  of  pro- 
ducing a  finished  and  permanent  picture,  bv  the  use  of 
sonie  subatsnce  by  wbien  tfie  sands  might  be  nzed.  After 
various  experiments,  a  composition  (in  which  gum-aral)ic 
and  spirith  of  wine  formed  the  chief  ingredu-nlsi  was  found 
to  answer  ttn  In -t  l  ln-  Mibject  of  the  picture  havinc; 
been  designed  cither  on  pannel  or  milled  board,  a  coating 
of  the  glutinous  substance  was  spread  over  it;  tbedifferent 
coloured  sands  were  then  used  in  a  similar  manner  as  that 
employed  in  declringthe  rojnsl  table,  viz.  by  strewing  them 
freru  a  pu'ce  of  card  held  at  various  elevations,  accordnii: 
to  the  strens^th  or  st)ftness  of  the  tint  required.  Thus  wa* 
Ibrmed  a  picture,  not  subject  to  dccav,  and  perfectly  per- 
manent in  all  its  parts,  and  this  was  cabled  by  the  inventor, 
Marmotinto.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  peculiar 
art  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Uuke  of 
York,  but  were  .sold,  at  his  death,  at  Oatlands.  Several 
are  still  anionc;  the  collectionji  ol  jiaintin^s  belonginsj  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  WiUoughby  Gordon. 

Painting  on  gold  and  silver  grounds  in  transparent  co- 
lours for  U)B  representation  of  eabineU  of  humming-bird^ 
See.  was  aho  practised  with  eminent  success  by  Zob» 
He  died  in  1831. 

ZO'DIAC  vin  CJreik  u  '/.'oiiator  «t'«X«c,  Mlu"  Zodiau 
circle'  :  is  a  name  ijiveu  to  a  /one  of  the  \isible  heavL-n.v 
extending  in  breadth  to  certain  ec)ual  distances  on  both 
sides  of  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  the  plant: 
of  the  earth's  orbit  produced.  This  circle,  with  which  thr« 
apparent  annus!  path  of  the  uin  coincides,  is  called  the 
ecliptic ;  at  present  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
e<niator  an  angle  equd  to  about  23f  27'  35",  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  stztu,  which  receive 
their  denominations  from  those  of  the  figures  intended  to 
designate  the  conitelhitions  or  groups  of  stars  about  it. 
Most  of  the  figures  beine:  those  of  animals,  the  name  of 
zodiac  (from  C^^tov,  zodton,  the  diminutive  of  S^f,  zoon, 
'  an  animal')  lm%  m  eoosequenoe,  been  applied  to  the 
zone. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  cf  all  the  planets,  when  pro- 
duced to  the  celestial  sphere,  are  supposed  to  be  compte- 
bended  within  the  breadth  of  the  xootae,  and  that  breadth 

iv  determined  by  two  small  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  planets  Ceres*, 
Palliu,  Jnno,  and  Vesta,  the  greatest  inclination  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  to  the  ecliptic  scarcely  exceeded  7  de- 
grees, and  therefore  the  breadth  of  the  sodiacal  lone  was 
imagined  to  be  about  16  de^^rees,  or  8  de^^ees  on  each 
side  northward  and  southward  of  the  ecliptic.  The  orbit 
of  Pallas  [that  which  deviates  most  from  the  ecliplic'i  is 
inchned  about  35  degrees  to  that  plane  \  snd  it  migbf< 
now  be  undentood  that  the  breadth  of  the  loiie  is  about 
70  degrees. 

The  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  eciipHe  intenects 

that  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  being  produced  indefinitely, 
cvits  the  celestial  sphere  in  I.yo  points  diametrically  oppo~ 
'^ite  to  each  ollui- :  and  one  of  these  meeting  the  lieavena, 
in  the  age  of  the  earliest  Greek  astronomy,  near  certain 
stars  forhiing  a  constellatton  to  which  the  figure  of  a  ram 
(Aries)  was  assitnied,  is  geneially  called  the  first  point  of 
Aries.  From  this  pphtt  are  recltoned,  on  the  ecliptic,  the 
longitudes  of  celciliHl  bodies;  and  on  the  equator,  their 
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riffht  ascensions.  The  twelve  equal  parts  or  signs  into  I 
which  the  ecliptic  id  divided  are  distinixuished  bv  the 
names  of  the  constellations  which,  in  the  age  above  alluded 
to,  fell  within  their  respective  extents  in  longitude;  and 
the  names  both  of  the  signs  and  constellations  are  as  fol- 
low : — Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

The  distribution  of  all  the  visible  stars  into  groups  or 
conbtellations  was  the  first  step  in  laymg  the  foundation  of 
astronomical  science.  It  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
earliest  aires  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  the  highest  dei;ree 
of  probability  that  the  zodiacs  of  all  nations  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  source,  though  in  passing  from 
one  people  to  another  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the 
ligures  would  sutter  changes  from  the  vanity  or  caprice  of 
individuals.  Among  the  antients.  the  place  of  the  sun  in 
the  zodiac  served  to  regulate  the  seasons  of  the  year  ;  the 
representations  of  the  figures  associated  with  the  groups  of 
stars  were  almost  constant  ornaments  of  the  religious  edi- 
fices; and  superstition  assigned  to  the  regions  of  space 
influences  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  depending 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  animals  or  objects  which  distin- 
guished the  constellations  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  celestial  sphere. 

The  loss  of  the  writings  of  the  antient  Babylonians,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  edifices,  have  deprived  the 
world  of  every  monument  by  which  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  state  of  astronomy  among  a  people  whose  priests, 
according  to  Strabo,  were  mostly  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  science.    In  fact  our  information  respecting  it  consists 


Darinsr  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  in  1798, 
General  Desaix  discovered  some  remarkable  sculptures  on 
the  ceiling  of  an  apartment  in  the  great  temple  at  Den- 
derah  (the  antient  Tentyra\  and  MM.  Jollois  and  De- 
Tilliers  almost  immediately  perceived  among  them  figures 
nearly  iimilar  to  those  which  are  traced  on  celestial  globes 


chiefly  of  the  notices  given  by  Ptolemjr  concerning  a  fcw  rf 
their  observations,  and  from  the  evidence  of  Geminiu. 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  {Bibltolh.  Hislor.,  ii.  30)  'that  tht 
Babylonians  had  twelve  chief  deities,  to  each  of  whom  thn 
assigned  a  month,  and  one  of  the  so-called  twelve  animaiii' 
by  which  he  means  the  twelve  parts  of  the  zodiac ;  and  from 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  tney  divided  the  zodiac  ioto 
twelve  signs.  Sextus  Empiricus  {Adverttut  Muth.,\\h.r.] 
makes  a  like  statement,  and  shows  how,  by  means  of  a  clep- 
sydra, the  division  was  or  may  have  been  made.  With  r^ 
specttothe  astronomicp'  monuments  which  adorned  their 
edifices,  a  few  fragments  only  of  stone,  having  on  thea 
figures  which  may-  or  may  not  have  been  intended  u  r^ 
presentations  of  those  which  distinguish  the  comtellatioiH, 
have  been  dag  up  near  Bagdad ;  and  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  one  having  on  its  face  a  solar  disk  accompanied 
by  a  serpent :  the  figure  may  have  designated  Ophiuchia, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  part  of  a  Chaidsu 
planisphere.  The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signi 
may  have  been  originally  made  lor  the  convenience  of 
distinguishing  the  portions  which  the  sun  passes  thnnj^ 
in  the  several  months ;  and  a  division  into  twenty-eiyk 
parts  is  alluded  to  by  Geminus  {Eloayuyti  t!(  ^iv6)ur«:, 
which  was  probably  made  to  denote  the  space  duly  de- 
scribed by  the  moon  by  her  proper  motion.  The  fonner 
division  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  \n  tfl 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia ;  and  the  latter  is  fuund  among 
the  Persians,  Arab»,  Hindus,  and  Chinese :  the  twenty- 
eight  parts  arc  called  the  stations  or  abodes  of  the  mooo 
because  this  luminary  is  in  some  one  of  them  each  ds)  . 


at  the  present  time.    The  whole  of  the  astraooBiaJ 

figures  are  within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  above  I" 
feet  in  diameter;  and  the  apartment  in  which  tbey»*» 
found  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building:  adjoinin£:t' 
an  apartment  of  equal  size,  which  is  open  to  the  sk} ;  ^ 
ascent  to  both  being  by  steps  in  the  interior.  Bat-reli^ 
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apjMtrea^  of  ta  Mtrenomioal  charaeter.  «ra  Ibuid  in 
several  outer  apartments  \Tithin  the  tame  temple  ;  and  in 
the  ceiling  of  its  portico  are  figures  reeembUng  constella- 
tions, aonong  which  are  those  ofthe  zodiac  disposed  in  two 
lines*  OM  M«r  «Mh  «zti«iiitty  of  tho  pottioo^  Md  i«i«U«l 
to  11m  lotuMiuHail  asii  oftlw  tempi*. 

The  zodiacal  fififtjres  in  the  apartment  first  mentioned 
arc  disposed  nearly  within  the  breadth  of  an  aimuliis 
lortncd  by  two  circles,  whose  common  centre  is  at  some 
distance  southward  from  the  centre  or  the  whole ;  tlt« 
figure  which  is  conceived  to  represent  Cancer  is  however 
vrithin  tbe  apac«  inclosed  by  the  intefior  eiroumfereoce  of 
the  annulns,  and  nearljr  opprwite  the  interval  .between 
Gemini  Rnd  Leo;  tha"  i  i  Jn  .  il  bi^ini:  occupied  by  a  human 
lljfure  with  a  bird's  h«ad,  above  which  is  a  bird  aad  certain 
hieroglyphics)  s^bols.  The  figure  or  Cancer  is  also  sur- 
mouatwi  bjr  a  hiooglyphical  symbol,  which,  ao«trding  to 
Viseonti,  leeina  to  express  a  proper  name. 

Except  the  zodiacal  figures,  scarcely  any  in  the  ceilina: 
resemble  those  which  arc  now  assitftied  io  the  consttslia- 
tions ;  and  a  l^.  iit  effort  of  the  iraaeinatioo  is  reouired  to 
discover  in  what  manner  they  may  be  considered  as  em- 
blems of  the  latter.  From  tb«  MWUtcal  figures  only  has  it 
been  possible  to  form  otmioM  oonceraing  the  nature  of 
the  projection  employed  In  tho  os^tion  of  the  «orli,-and 
the  epoch  to  which  the  aipcct  of  the  IiMtfew  vepteeented 
by  it  u  to  be  referred. 

The  first  discoverers  of  this  cstiant  monument  imme- 
Itntely  perceived  tlMit  the  homy  or  declination  circle^  if 
inwn  npon  it,  wouOd  be  repreaemed  by  straight  lines  dt- 
.  t  rying  from  tlie  centre,  the  latter  is  conseouently  the  pole 
3f  the  equator;  but  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Biot  {Reeherehet 
;i47-  i Astronomic  Kgyptienrie)  for  the  very  probable  idea 
hat  the  space  within  the  exterior  circle  represents  a  deve- 
opment  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the 
-adii  of  the  circle  being  equal  to  half  the  circumfereoces  of 
he  hour-circles,  so  that  the  exterior  circle  represents  the 
.outh  pole  of  (he  equator  i-;  '1m  heavens.  The  figures  of 
.he  constellations  are  supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  radii 
sorresponding  to  the  eireumferences  of  the  hour-circles 
{Musiog  through  the  gioupe  of  atara  to  wbieh  the  figures 
Miong,  and  at  diitanoes  from  the  centre  of  the  planisphere 
■qiml  to  the  angular  distances  of  the  flgure*  from  the 
lorth  pole  of  the  equator.  The  distortion  produced  by 
-uch  a  development  of  a  spherical  surface  is  evidently  very 
^reat  near  the  mar^n ;  but  a  spectator  when  duly  in- 
dructed,  on  companng  the  figures  near  the  centre  with 
he  groups  of  stars  about  the  north  pole  in  the  heavens, 
might  distinguish  those  to  which  the  figures  were  intended 
o  refer;  and  the  apartment  \'.itlif  'it  roof,  adjoining  that 
which  contained  the  planisphere,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ntended  for  the  put|>ose  of  facihtating  such  comparison. 
Jtiie  property  of  tLe  speoiea  prqiMtion  or  development 
ustmentionrd  la,  that  in  the  direetion  of  a  line  passing 
hrou^h  the  centre,  or  pole,  the  distance  between  two 
Xiints  corresponding  to  two  which  arc  diametrically  oppo- 
dte  to  one  another  in  the  heavens  is  equal  to  half  the  cir- 
sumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  ;  and  M.  Biot 
flMtnd  that  tMs  oondition  is  Mtiiiod  nf  the  planisphere  as 
learly  as  can  be  expected  in  ft  MpfMOOUttion  wl^eh  does 
lot  admit  of  great  precision. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  epoch  of  the  pla- 
lispherc,  M.  Biot  assumed  as  correct  the  pwiitions  of  four 
dars  upon  it,  which,  being  accompanied  by  figures  of  men 
md  by  iiienf  iyphieal  ^mbols,  appeared  to  have  been  dia- 
inguuhed  on  aeeoant  of  lome  parthmhtr  Intetwl  attnehed 
:o  them ;  and  concluding  from  tneir  positions  with  respect 
:o  the  nearest  zodiacal  signs  that  \hty  must  represent  Fo- 
-nalliauf,  Anl.ires,  Arctums,  and  /S  Pegasi,  he  first  verified 
hem  by  the  near  agraement  of  their  measured  distances 
from  each  other  on  tbe  planisphere  with  the  distances  ob- 
tained by  computation  from  their  known  angular  distances 
iti  the  heavens;  then  computing  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
fonncd  by  two  of  the  stars  and  the  centre,  or  pole,  of  the 
planisphere,  and  also  the  angles  ofthe  triangle  m  the  hea- 
vens between  the  arcs  joining  the  two  stars  and  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  in  17S0»  he  found,  by  comparison,  the  lati- 
titnde  and  longRode  of  the  centre  of  the  planisphere  with 
c>pcct  tc  the  positions  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  equinoctial 
point  for'- hat  year.  The  position  of  the  centre,  thus  found, 
.3  that  w  ich  the  pole  of  the  world  must  have  occupied 
3.bout  the  year  71C  b.c,  ;  and  he  thence  concludes  that  the 
planii^re  pnaenti.  the  etste  of  the  hcnvme  H  the  Intter 


epoch. M.  Biot  afterwards  calculated  for  that  epoch  tVe 

places  of  the  principal  stais,  and  deteiniiued  thtir  situa- 
tions on  a  plane  by  the  rules  of  the  projection  supposed, 
as  above  mentioned,  to  hsre  been  usea  in  comtructing  tbo 
figvptian  monument :  on  comparing  the  mp  to  ramMi 
with  an  exact  copy  (tf  the  planisphere,  he  found  (he  sttis 
to  fail  upon  or  neai-  the  figures  to  which  they  were 
presumed  to  btiong.  Thus  the  stars  of  Ursa  Minor  fall 
near  the  centre,  precisely  on  the  iigurc  of  an  aiimial  re- 
stmblinga  dog  or  wolf,  probably  the  cynosura  of  theGreeka; 
and  those  of  Orion  on  the  figure  of  a  man.  apparently  in- 
tended for  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  to  whom,  according  to 
Plutarch  {De  hide  et  Otiride),  Orion  was  consecrated. 

Several  indications  exibt  in  the  planisphere  of  an  inten- 
tional dinulacement  of  the  tigures  deaignalmg  the  constel- 
lations. In  some  cases,  apparently  when  a  cooateUatioH 
could  not  be  oonveoientljr  introduced  in  its  proper  place 
for  want  of  room,  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  margm  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  cenfie  through  the 
true  place  of  tlie  coustell^lioti.  la  otii«jr  cases  a  eoustel- 
lation  appears  to  bt  removed  and  a  hieroglyphic  tlgure 
substituted  lor  it.  Thus  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  oi  the 
planisphere,  through  Taurus,  leads,  near  the  margin,  to  a 
group  of  seven  atani»  which  probably  designate  the  Plei- 
ades ;  and  near  it  is  another  group,  which  may  represent 
the  Hya<ies.  Again,  butweeu  Aiies  and  Pisces,  and  a 
little  above  them,  lit  an  annual  lu  a  sitting  jwsture,  which 
is  found  to  coincide  with  the  computed  (ilucc^  of  the  stars 
in  Caasiopeift;  and  near  the  nuurgia  of  the  planisphere,  in 
a  line  drawn  thvoafb  the  oentre  and  this  animal,  there  is 
a  human  figure  seated  in  a  chflir,  as  Cassiopeia  is  always 
represented.  In  a  few  cases  some  einhJciu  of  a  coiislclla- 
tion  is  found  at  the  margin  opposite  tiie  ligura  denoting 
the  constellation :  thus  the  head  ot  a  ram  sui mounted  by  a 
winged  globe  is  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  through  the  front  of  Aries  in  the  zodiacal 
ring.  A  great  figure,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
hippopotamus,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  plani- 
sphere in  a  place  corresponding  to  a  part  of  the  heavens 
very  near  Ursa  Major,  but  where  there  are  no  remarkable 
stars ;  and  M.  Biot  coiyeotures  that  the  animal  may  be  on 
emblem  of  that  eonetellatiott :  he  oonedvee  that  it  may 
indicate  Typhon,  who,  according  to  Plutarch  {Dp  hide),  \m 
represented  by  a  hip|)opo1amus,  and  to  whom  Ursa  Majoi 
is  assigned.  That  tlie  ant  lent  Egyptians  had  a  constel- 
lation which  was  designated  by  this  name  is  stated  by 
Plutarch  and  by  Diodorua  Siculus  (i.  27) ;  the  latter  has 
given  translations  of  two  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics, 
which  appear  to  have  existed  in  his  time ;  and  m  one  of 
these  Osiiis  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  been  to  the  umn- 
habited  paits  ol  India,  to  the  regions  ol  tbe  tiear^  and 
to  the  sources  of  the  Ister  (Danube). 

In  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  cenae  of  tha 
planisphere,  towards  the  north,  and  passing  through  the 
figure  of  Cancer,  is  the  representation  of  a  cow  having  a 
great  star  between  its  horns  ;  and  near  it,  in  the  direction  of 
a  line  coinciding  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  temple 
is  a  tall  lotus-Mem  surmounted  by  a  hawk,  the  symbol  of 
deity.  On  this  stem  the  place  of  Sirius,  computed  for  the 
epoch  of  the  planinhere.  is  found  to  fall ;  and  the  cow 
probably  represents  lata,  to  whom  the  star  Sirius  was  con- 
ser  rated.  The  solsticial  r  !  cinL^due  north  and  south, it 
is  probable  that  the  planispliere  was  intended  to  show  the 
aspect  ot  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  the  colures  pass  through  tbe  fiour  cardinal  points  of 
the  horizon ;  and  the  line  passing  through  Gmemr  andthi 
cow  being  in  tho  pisr.e  of  the  solsticial  colore  is  an  indi- 
cation that  at  miu-sunimer,  at  the  epoch  of  the  planisphere, 
Sirius  rose  with  the  stars  of  Cancer.  The  hue  representing 
the  direction  of  the  equinoctial  colore  passes,  on  the 
eastern  side,  between  two  symbolical  figures  of  men,  a 
little  way  from  which  is  a  small  figure  (supposed  to  be 
Harpocrates)  issuing  from  a  lotus-flower,  and  having  above 
liis  head  a  star  with  a  hieroelyphical  inscription  Ai  LUKi  n^ 
to  Plutarch  [De  hide)  the  Egyptians  represented  ttie  using 
sun  by  a  child  issuing  from  a  lotus ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  symbols  indicate  the  rising  of  the  sua  in  the  east 
point  of  the  horizon  on  the  day  ofthe  vernal  equbHW. 

The  heads  of  all  the  figurfs,  with  scarcely  an  exctplioii, 
tend  towartls  ttie  centre  of  the  planisphere,  and  the  hgures 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  zodiac  are  arranged  so  that,  tO 
a  spectator  standing  in  tha  centre  of  the  room  with  his 
fteetothoeotttfa,  uA  looking  upward^  they  must  hava 
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tppeared  as  if  moving  tram  cut  to  wMt ;  tfwt  is  in  flic 

direction  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 
The  lo!ie:er  axis  of  the  temple  is  inclined  to  thi'  meridian 
in  a^icjle  of  about  17  deprees,  and  the  walls  aif  il  i  ried 
M)  that  the  points  at  whicli  the  remarkable  &tan>  Sinus  uiui 
Antarea  must  have  seemed  to  rise  coincided  with  the 
directions  (tfthe  north  and  south  ends  of  th«  building.  ^  A 
(emple  near  tune  (Latopolis),  in  the  poTtico  of  wWeh  it  a 
represpn  tali  111  of  ftie  zodiacal  sisn.s,  i;;  dispoM>d  so  that  the 
loiigitudmal  walls  tend  to  the  points  at  which  Antares  and 
Siras  set;  and  though  no  great  stress  ou^ht  to  be  laid 
upon  *lus  circumstance,  there  is  some  probability  that  the 
dispouitiont  may  have  been  intentional,  nnce  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why,  otherwise,  the  temples  should  not, 
like  the  pyramids,  have  had  their  walls  directed  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  The  Efolden  circle  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodoru*  Siculus  (i.  4'J  i  as 
being"  placed  in  the  tomb  of  that  antient  kinsr  at  Thebes, 
#ai  SBH  cul»ta  in  circumference,  and  to  each  cubit  was 
ttrign«d  one  of  ttaiiSS  days  of  the  year,  with  the  risings 
and  setting*  of  the  atart  Jior  each  day  marlMd  on  the  aevenil 
divisions. 

The  ceiling:  of  the  portico  belontcin?  to  the  temple  at 
Denderah  is  nearly  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  many 
of  which  resemble  those  in  the  circular  planisphere,  and 
the  twelve  m%m  of  the  sodiae  aie  distinctly  represented 
in  two  bands  panllel  to  the  aids  of  the  building ;  six  of 
the  fl^ires  appear  tn  hr  rntrringthe  temple  on  the  eastern 
«ide  of  the  portico,  antl  ol  these  Cancer  is  tlie  last ;  the 
other  MX,  of  which  the  iirst  is  Leo,  appear  to  be  quitlin^  it 
on  the  western  side,  so  that  (the  front  of  the  portico  being; 
to^vards  the  north)  the  direction  of  their  motion  corrc- 
spmds  to  that  of  the  apparent  dnimal  rotation.  Within 
the  two  lines  of  flfptrcs  are  tiiow  wMeh  belonip  to  the 
northern  constellations,  and  beyond  them,  near  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  portico,  are  figures  relating 
to  the  southern  constellations.  Among  the  former  is  a 
numan  figure  surrounded  bv  seven  stars,  disposed  similarly 
to  those  of  Una  Major  in  the  heavens,  and  near  them  is  a 
lotu»^em  surmounted  by  a  hawl^  Uke  that  whioh  in  the 
circular  planisphere  is  in  the  place  of  ffiiios'  this  emblem 
i.i  the  planisphere  of  the  portico  is  therefore  supposed  to 
bn  an  indication  of  Sirius ;  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  preceded  bf  ft  COW  (Us)  and  ft  great 
hieroglyphical  inscription. 

In  the  planisphere  of  the  portico,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
tte  temple,  the  llgare  supposed  to  be  that  of  Cancer  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  position  which  it  should  occupy 
ami  he:  the  zodiacal  constellations;  and  this  circumstance 
has  given  ri^  to  a  doubt  concerning  the  justness  of  that 
supposition.  Some  persons  have  imagined  that  the  figure 
mwht  have  been  intended  for  the  mythological  acarabeus; 
hot  as  in  this  temple,  as  well  as  in  those  at  Esne^  it  has 
eight  feet,  while  the  scarabeus  ha-s  but  six,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  represent,s  the  zodiacal  sign;  and  that,  atnce- 
ably  to  the  hypothesis  of  Biot,  the  displacement  ^^  a-,  in 
arder  to  make  room  tor  some  t;mblem.  In  fact,  the  place 
«f  Oaneer  is,  in  the  portico,  oew^ied  by  n  head  of  bis, 
which  is  plunfed  in  the  solar  rmva;  and,  ance  ffiriua  was 
consecrate  to  Us,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
craMim  ^TBs  intended  to  express  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
|)i;i;iiijjlii.-res.  the  star  Sirius  ro<e  heliacally.  By  calculation 
i<  js  [ascertained  tliat  about  7tX)  yeai-s  before  Christ,  in  the 
latitude  of  Denderah,  Sirius  rose  with  the  stars  of  Cancer 
whan  tha^am^wns  in  that  conatdlation,  that  is,  at  the 

The  two  twmpilea  at  Esne  have,  in  the  ceilings  of  their 

porticoes,  representations  <  f  the  twelve  zodiacal  constella- 
tions in  two  lines  paralltl  lo  :lie  axes  of  Uie  buildinp*.  In 
the  smaller  temple  six  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  entering 
rn  the  southern  side, and  six  to  be  issuing  on  the  northern 
aide :  the  front  of  tiM  poftieo  bthig  toimids  the  east,  the 
dtraetion  of  their  movement  eotxesponds,  coMequantly,  to 
that  of  the  diumid  rotation,  m  in  the  temple  at  Denderah ; 
but  there  is  this  diffeience  In  the  division  of  the  figures, 
that,  at  Esne,  Leo  is  the  last  to  enter,  and  Virpo  the  first 
to  quit  the  temple.  M.  Biot  endeavours  to  account  fur  this 
difference  by  the  different  inclinations  which  the  axes  of 
the  ttso  temples  have  to  the  meridian;  the  axis  of  the 
temple  at  Denderah  deviating  17  degrees,  and  that  of  the 
amall  temple  at  Esne  71  degrees,  both  of  them  being  from 
the  uorth  towaitis  tl  i  t  i  t  He  observes  that,  in  the  former 
temple,  a  meridian  hue  |»a.stin{|;  through  the  centre  of  tlie 


cirenlar  planisphere  cuts  the  sodiaeal  bund  in  Canrer 
towards  file  north,  and  in  Capricorn  towards  theaoulli; 

thus  dividing  the  twelve  ti^urcs  so  that  the  Mr  whieb 
are  on  the  western  suli  constitute  all  those  which  at  s 
certain  hour  are  descending  toward*  the  west,  iuid  lluae 
which  are  on  the  eastern  side  are  ascending  towards  th« 
meridian.  At  the  head  of  this  deseendinc  series  is  Leo. 
winch  is  tiie  flfst  to  psss  the  inferior  meiMma  ftud  enter 
the  eastern  series  ;  and  at  thp  head  of  the  ascending  series 
is  Aquarius,  which  is  pai»sing  the  upper  meridian  :  thi»di»- 
tribution  corresponds  to  that  which  is  represented  in  t  i  * 
zodiac  of  the  portico.  A  like  correspondence  wouid  ix 
found  to  eiiit  in  both  the  temples  at  Esoe  if  a  circular 
planisphen  wen  snppoaed  to  be  placed  in  the  ceiling  of 
each,  with  the  lotus^bm  in  the  longitudinal  axis,  towaids 
the  north,  and  the  planisphere  were  cut  by  a  mc  rulinr;  '  r 
so  as  to  divide  the  figures  into  such  as  asctud  aoid  su.<cii  a-, 
descend. 

That  there  were  among  the  antient  Egyptians  a  variety 
of  sculptured  representations  of  the  heavens  is  evident 
since  tlie  plani^ere  described  by  Scaliger,  in  his  '  Notes 
on  Maniltus,*  contained,  among  many  animals  having  no 
correspondence  inform  or  siti.iLtion  wuh  thoic  which  tiave 
been  mentioned,  the  figure  of  a  man  l  olding  a  scythe,  aijd 
of  another  who  is  kilung  a  bear;  and  m  the  '  Memaires 
de  rAcadimie  des  Sciences,'  1708,  there  is  described,  ty 
M.  Bianohini,  a  fragment  of  an  l^yptian  planisfdieM  con- 
sisting of  a  circular  space  surrounded  by  five  concentric 
bands  :  in  the  centre  are  two  bears  separated  by  a  serpent, 
as  in  the  present  spheres;  and  in  the  nearest  band  sic 
twelve  figures  reprMCOting  constellations,  most  of  which 
differ  from  tilt  n^ftcal  sigM  above  described ;  the  phuv 
of  Gemini,  tot  eromple,  bemg  occupied  by  ft  serpent.  1a 
the  two  next  bands  are  the  signs  of  the  Greek  loAfte.  sad 
on  the  exterior  of  these  is  a  band  divided  into  36  parts,  ia 
each  of  which  is  a  deity :  these  are  the  spaces  of  10  degree*, 
into  which,  in  the  East,  the  sodiacwas  sometimes  divided. 

There  can  l)e  little  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  and  Cbal- 
dteans  distinguished  0IC  groups  of  stars  in  the  visible  hea- 
vens by  the  figuraa  iir  qrmbols  of  the  deities  which  tliey 
wonhipped,  snd  vt  the  men  who,  among  them,  had  »i^- 
nalixed  themselves  by  greet  ac-'inii-:  Iml  il  ha^  Utrri  ano 
assumed,  that  the  names  oi  llie  zodiiiciil  tuusitilitiuiu.  were 
given  from  circumstances  relating  to  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun,  to  the  labours  of  husbandry,  or  to  the  prodoo* 
tions  of  nature  in  different  seasons.   Macrobius  mentiom 
(Satumai^  lib.  i.)  that  the  constellation  in  which  Um  son 
is,  at  the  season  when  he  ascends  from  the  winter  aoibtiec 
towards  the  equator,  received  the  name  of  Capriconi:.% 
because  the  goat  is  an  animal  accustomed  to  ascend  to  sin; 
highest  points  of  ground;  and  that  the  constellation  n 
which  the  sun  is  when  he  returns  from  the  summer  solstice 
towatds  the  south  was  designated  Cancer  from  the  crab 
being  an  animal  which  is  said  to  have  a  backward  move- 
ment,   Hishop  Warburton  in  tliis  country,  and  M.  PlucbA 
in  France,  carrying  out  the  same  idea,  have  imagined  that 
the  constellatiuns  Aries,  Taurus  and  Gemini  receivcNi 
their  names  firom  the  young  of  animals  being  brought  to 
the  fields  in  the  sprins :  that  Leo  indicates  the  violent 
faeftts  of  summer,  and  virgo,  presumed  to  be  a  gleaner, 
denotes  the  time  of  harvest,  and  so  on.    M.  Dupuis.  a- 
suroinfi:  that  the  zodiacal  constellations  were  first  imagiuti 
in  Kpypt,  and  that  they  indicated  circumstance*  . connected 
with  Uie  labours  of  husbandry  in  the  different  months  of 
the  year,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  at  what  epoch,  ia  the 
olinmta  of  filgypt,  the  srmhols  would  be  in  accordaoee  with 
the  eireumstaaeeswhidii  th^were  supposed  to  represent: 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that  the  agreement  coulJ 
have  subsisted  only  when  the  vernal  equinox  was  ia  the 
constellation  Libra.    At  present  it  is  in  the  constellation 
Pisces;  and  computing  the  time  dunng  which,  by  the 
effect  of  precession,  the  equinoctial  points  would  mofe 
over  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic,  he  ut- 
sijgned  15,000  years  before  the  Christian  torn  for  the  Urnt 
of  the  invention  of  the  zodiac.  Tliis  extravaijant  epoch  he 
afterwards  reduced  to  about  4UO0  years  before  Clihst. 
{Origine  dei  Cultet,  179<i.) 

M.  Fourier,  in  his  '  Hecherches  sur  les  Sciences  et  k 
Gouvemement  de  r^:ypte,'  assumes  that  the  reprrsents* 
tion  of  the  head  of  lus  partly  plunged  in  the  solar  ra^-s 
near  the  figure  of  Cancer,  among  the  sculptures  in  th*i 

£ortico  of  the  temple  at  Denderah,  is  an  emblem  ui  thd 
eliacal  rising  of  Sinus  when  the  sun  was  in  the  sign,  or  i 
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the  constellation  Cancer ;  and  observinfif  that  Cancer  is  the 
Ustof  the  tif^res  which  appear  to  enter  the  pnrtico  ol  that 
temple,  while  in  the  lodiacs  at  Esne  the  lion  is  the  last 
which  enters,  he  conceiTei  that  the  latter  circunutance  is 
an  indication  of  the  tun  beiof  in  Leo  wtian  Siana  nwe 
heliiaaUy.  Supposing,  then.  fh«.t  the  etioeha  of  tfw  to^Btea 
;it  Oenderah  and  Ksne  are  such  as  the  positiuns  of  the  aon 
denote,  he  determines,  by  a  computation  lounded  on  the 
progressive  displacement  of  the  point  of  the  heliacal  imnf^, 
that  the  interval  between  them  is  1800 yean,  the  sculptures 
at  Bnw  referring  to  the  more  anetent  period.  This  result 
must  however  m;  considered  as  overthrown  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  MM.  Ideler  and  Biot,  who  have  determined 
the  longitudes  of  the  sun  at  the  ternnnations  of  three 
sothiac  or  canicular  periods  of  14G0  years,  within  which  the 
heliacal  risings  of  Sinus  return  to  the  time  of  tlu  sLininu  r 
solstice ;  and  have  found  that  between  the  year  2782  a.c.. 
and  199  a.c.  the  son  was  In  Hie  eontellation  Leo  and  in 
the  si<ni  Cancer  at  all  the  three  epochs.  M.  Biot  con- 
clude.', therefore  that  the  zodiacs  at  Denderah  and  Esne  do 
not  indicate  that  the  sun  had  passed  from  one  constellation 
to  the  next  in  the  interval  between  the  epochs  to  which 
till  V  are  suppoeed  to  refer. 

In  the  temple  at  Denderah,  according  to  Dr.  Young,  Leo 
may  be  intended  to  represent  the  leading  ngn  of  the  zo- 
diac, or  the  sign  preceding  that  in  which  the  sun  wits  on 
the  first  day  of  the  tmnu«  vagut  (year  of  365  days) ;  and 
on  this  supposition  it  would  follow,  from  the  known  rate  at 
whieh  the  place  ooenpied  by  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  at  the 
eonuneneenent  of  such  yMr  retrofprades.  and  alio  from 
he  frtct  that  the  year  of  365  days  besran  on  the  day  of  the 
>  L  rnal  equinox  in  the  year  I'M)  h.c,  that  the  epoch  of  the 
l)lanisphere  is  between  11  b.c.  and  108  h.c,  or  in  an  age 
earlier  by  1500  years.  If  Virgo  were  the  leading  sign,  as 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  small  temple  at  Esne,  the 
i^poch  of  the  aodian  would  be  the  year  900  n«n  or  1000 
(rears  earlier. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Champollion  and 
r<etronne  from  the  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  temples  of 
Denderah  and  Esne,  that  those  edifices  were  constructed, 
if  finished,  during  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
\Priei»  du  Sytthne  Hieroglypkique,  RteAerehet,  4^.): 
.•et,  as  it  is  known  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies, 
ind  even  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans, 
he  Egyptians  continued  to  build  temples,  whieh  they 
:onsecrated  to  their  deities,  with  decorations  similar  to 
iHMe  which  were  executed  in  more  antient  tiMliitBiay 
w  pnenmed  that  the  present  seulptnred  aodiaet  an  copies 
it  ethers  wMeh  were  the  wortai  of  tfie  earliest  artists ;  so 
hat  thous:h  they  determine  nothing  respecting  the  time 
)f  the  construction  of  the  temples,  they  may  still  serve  as 
ndications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  heavens  were  re- 
presented in  the  East  in  the  infancy  of  astronooiical 
•cience.  The  circular  planisphere  which  once  adorned 
he  interior  of  tlie  temple  at  Denderah  waa  brooght  to 
?rance  in  1821. 

The  couiilry  from  whence  the  Greeks  derived  the  figures 
)f  the  constellations  is  not  with  certainty  known :  that 
dl  the  extra-zodiacal  signs  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
leavens  did  not.  firom  tM  first,  receive  their  designations 
Irom  sobjeets  bonneeted  with  the  Greek  m>ihology  is 
■vident.  since  in  the  notices  given  by  the  earliest  writers 
)n  astronomy  two  of  them,  which  subsequently  received 
he  appellations  of  Hercules  and  Cygnus,  nave  the  general 
lames  iy  yovaaiv,  a  kneeling  figure,  and  opyiq,  a  bird ; 
md  that  some  of  the  figures  were  borrowed  from  the 
[Jhaldieans  is  probable,  since  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
vas  supposed  that  the  Greeks  acquired  from  the  Baby- 
onians  the  knowledge  of  the  polus  {hoKoq),  the  gnomon 
)r  style,  and  the  divisou  oi  the  day  into  twelve  parts. 
Herod.,  ii.  c.  109.)  It  may  be  imagined  that,  from  the 
ntercoune  between  the  Egyptians  ana  Greeks  in  veiy  eariy 
imes,  a  great  resemblance  should  be  ftmnd  amongr  the 
igures  employed  by  the  two  people  to  represent  the  groups 
if  stars  ;  but  that  tney  differed  in  some  respects  from  one 
mother  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  Aehilies 
f  itius,  who  states  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  constel- 
aituns  Draco,  Cepheus,  and  Uasuopeia;  a^id  it  follows 
JuU  these  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  or  at 
lea&*  that  the  latter  peopleaubetitotedttiemlbr  corresponding 
figures  in  the  Egyptian  sphere.  It  maybe  remarked  how- 
ever, that  in  the  oldest  descriptions  of  the  Greek  zodiac 
Rsfirfw  nnd  x^'i  the  Korpvut  and  the  «<Mr«,  make  one 


!  constellation  ;  whereas  in  the  Egyptian  zodiacs  the  corrt- 
sponding  part  of  the  heavens  is  divided  between  the  scor- 
pion and  the  t>alance.  the  latter  occupying  the  place  of  the 
claws.  Now  in  a  work  on  the  'constellations,'  ascribed 
to  Eiatoethenee,  wIm  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  it  is  stated  that  the  great  length  of  the  constellation 
caused  astronomers  to  divirle  it  into  two  parts;  and  in  a 
poem  attributed  to  a  certain  Manethu,  supposed  to  be  the 
priest  of  that  name,  and  dedicated  to  one  of  the  PtolcBlicBt 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  *the  claws  of  seocpio'  Were 
by  the  priests  changed  into  *the  balance.'  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  Egvptians,  on  or  before  the  time  of 
Manetho,  adopted  in  tneir  zodiac  a  name  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Greeks:  yet  as  .m  argument  in  f;ivour  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  sign  it  may  be  observed  that, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Chaldeans  designated  by  a  word 
signifying  a  balance  the  constellation  called  by  the  Greeks 
xij^;  it  maybe  however,  that  he  aihided  then  to  ttie 
Chalda-ans  of  his  own  time. 

The  designations  whieh  are  given  to  the  constellations 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  apparently  indicate  persons 
or  objects  connected  with  the  Argonautic  expedition ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  about  the  epoch  of 
that  expedition,  the  Greeks,  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  whieh  the  ChaldsBans  or  Egyptians 
represented  the  visible  heavens,  transfornved  such  of  the 
figures  as  they  did  not  reject  into  others  having  relation 
to  the  actions  of  their  own  heroes.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
has  iMen  assomed  that  Aries  represents  the  lam  whoea 
golden  fleeee  was  the  dlijeet  of  the  expedition;  Tlumu, 
Uie  bull  or  bulls  which  were  tamed  by  Jason  ;  Gemini, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  so  on.  The  shin,  among  the 
southern  constellations,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Argo  ;  and 
Ursa  Major,  the  nymph  Callisto.  The  histor>'  of  Perseus 
is  imagined  to  be  represented  by  Perseus,  Andromeda, 
Cepheus,  Casaiopeia,  and  Cetua;  and  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  by  Draco,  Leo,  and  the  constellation  bearing  the 
name  of  that  hero.  Newton,  in  his  '  Chronology,"  appears 
however  to  assume  too  much  when  he  considers  that 
Chiron,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  jeiven  the  names  to 
the  constellations,  duposed  Aries^  Ouwer,  Libra,  and 
Capricomus  so  that  the  equinoctial  and  aohtieial  eolnres 
passed  through  their  middle  points :  the  precise  determi- 
nation of  these  points  was  beyond  the  science  of  the 
Greeks  long  sulwequently  to  the  age  of  ("hiron. 

Hesiod  mentions  {Opera  et  Dies)  the  Pleiades,  Arctunts, 
and  Orion,  stating  that  land  should  be  ploughed  at  the 
heliacal  settingf  end  com  reraod  at  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  FleuMles  (about  the  noddle  of  April) ;  he  directs  also 
that  com  should  be  threshed  at  the  rising  of  Orion,  and 
vines  pruned  when  Arctunu  rises  in  the  evening.  Homer 
alio  menlMm  the  Flaindas,  Hyadai^  ^  Bear  or  Wagon, 

ifKTov  y  fiv  cat  djiaXav  IwUcXjifftv  taXiovaiv, 

and  Orion  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles 
(//.,  xviii.,  487) ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  already  in 
the  time  of  Homer  those  constellations  were  introduced 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Greeks.  Plutarch  asserts  that  Anaxi 
mander  (probably  about  600  B.C.),  constructed  a  dial ; 
and  that  representations  of  the  dusters  of  atani  together 
with  fij^res  of  the  eooatellathna,  were  ftequent^  ex- 
ecuted in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  is  evident 
from  a  passage  in  the  commentary  of  that  astronomer  on 
the  poem  of  Aratus :  planispheres,  he  observes,  are  c  on- 
structed  for  men's  use,  and  therelibre  the  figures  on  them 
are  traced  just  aa  they  appear  in  flia  heavcna  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator. 

In  the  work  of  Autolycus,  entifled  *  On  Risings  and 
Settings'  of  the  Stars  (Ilepl  'ETtroXwv  tal  Ainriwvl,  and  in 
the  '  Phtenomena  '  {^atvSfuva)  of  Euclid,  the  signs  of  tlie 
zodiac  are  mentioned,  and  the  parts  into  which  that  band 
of  the  heavens  was  divided  are  called  dodecatemories,  or 
twelfths;  but  It  u  in  the  astronomical  poem  of  Aratus 
that  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  celestial  sphere 
of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  obtained.  This  writer  lived  about 
270  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  his  poem  is  a 
paraphrase  of  two  works  which  were  comoosed  by  Eudoxus 
of  Cnidus,  who  lived  100  years  pnvionaly,  that  is.  In  the 
age  of  Autolycua  and  £uclid. 

In  deseribinf  the  eonstellationt,  Aratus  begins  wHh 
those  immediately  alwut  the  north  pole  of  the  equator, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  to  the  zodiac,  nearly  in  tiie 
«Ufect]ooaof  th«  dedinaliflii  or  liouF«ire]es  oCthe  qihcra. 
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Be  menttona  Una  Major  and  Urea  Minor,  obterriog  that 
Ibey  we  placed  so  that  the  tail  of  one  corresponds  to  the 

shoulders  of  the  other,  and  be  add*  that  the  constellation 
Draco  wnuls  between  thetn.   Near  the  head  of  Diaeo  he  j 
^aces  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  is  said  to  be  oo  hia  kncesi 
oiierculea,  vthme  attitude  has  since  been  changed),  and 
lldiind  bim  the  northern  crown.     Near  the  kneehng 
figure  is  Opbiuehue,  the  Mfpent-carrier,  and  ander  the 
latter  an  the  great  e1*«rt  (or  Scorpio).     Behfaid  Una 
Major  is  Arctophylax  'Roolesi,  with  the  star  Arttiiras 
below  his  Kirdle  ;  and  under  hia  feet  is  the  coust^llation 
Virgo.  Near  (he  head  of  Ursa  Major  arc  Gemini  i^iivftct) ; 
under  bis  body  is  Cancer,  and  under  hia  feet  Leo.  Auriga 
and  tiie  star  Capella  are  said  to  be  on  the  left  of  Gemini, 
oppr5  '.fL'  Ursa  Major;  and  at  the  foot  of  Auriga  are  the 
hotiu  u;  Taurus,  svhose  head  is  indicated  by  a  cluster  of 
stars  (the  Hyades).    Ceplieus  is  behind  Ursa  Minor,  and 
near  him  is  Cassiopeia,  the  ^tam  of  which  are  said  to  be 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  key :  Cassiopeia  has  her  hands 
raiseu  above  her  head  as  if  bcwailiag  the  ikte  of  her 
daughter  Andromeda,  who  is  plaeed  below  her.  The  artns 
of  the  latter  are  extended  and  ch;i:::>  :I  *o  a  rock);  and 
under  her  head  is  Pegasus.   Aries  is  below  the  girdle  of 
Andromeda,  and.  as  well  as  the  claws  of  Scorpio  and  the 
gifdie  of  Ohont  it  i«  in  the  equator  i  thetriMg le  (jkKrwriv), 
u  above  Ariea.  the  eoratellation  PiMet  u  Mow  the 
t-ifinu'lr  :  anl  Perseus  »tnr(h  with  his  hand  near  the  chair 
of  Litosiopeia.    Below  l  ih  kil  knee  are  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  names  of  (he  sevun  daughters  of  Atlas  are  given  to  the 
■tan  of  the  cluster.    Aratus  Qbserves  that  there  are  but 
■Ix  rtanintbe  cluster;  but  Hipparchus, in  hiacomnentary 
on  the  poem,  etatea  that  against  a  dark  ahy  seven  may  be 
seen.  The  bow  of  Sagittarius  tenda  towards  the  tail  of 
Scorpio.    The  Lyre,  and  the  eagle  which  carries  it,  is 
between  Perseus  and  the  head  of  the  bird  (u^ivtc).  (This 
is  the  constellation  Cygnua,  which  also  by  Manetho  and 
Ptolemy  ie  o«Ued  the  Bud.  The  name  Cygnua  ia  first 
applied  to  it  in  a  wnrk  on  the  conttellationt  whieh  is 
ascribed  to  Eratosthenes  ^    ("!ygnus  extends  towards  the 
other  eatfle  (Aquila\  and  iu>ar  the  head  of  I'ega-sus  is  the 
right  hand  of  Aquarius,  which,  it  is  remarked,  rises  before 
CapricornuB.    Over  the  latter  is  the  Dolphin.    Ail  the 
above  constellations  are  stated  to  be  between  the  sodiao 
and  the  north  pole ;  and  the  zodiacal  constellations  are 
afterwards  mentioned  in  order,  beginning  with  Cancer  and 
ending  with  Gemini.    Libra  (elsewhere  called  l^vyov  is 
not  mentioned,  while  Scorpio  and  tlie  Claws  are  deiscnbed 
aa  if  they  formed  two  constellations. 

In  the  deaoription  of  the  oomtcilationa  botween  the 
todiao  and  the  MMith  pole,  H  b  itated  that  Orion  h  placed 
obtiTtf  ly  to  Taurus,  and  that  Cania  Major  is  at  his  feet. 
Under  inm  18  said  to  be  Lepus,  and  at  the  tail  of  the 
dog  is  the  head  of  the  .ship  Arijo.  Under  Aries  and 
Pisces,  and  above  the  nver  (Eridanus),  Cetus  advances 
towards  Andromeda,  and  below  Capricomus  ie  the  South- 
era  Flah.  Under  Sagittarius  ia  a  circle  of  stars  (the 
Boothem  Crown),  and  below  the  sting  of  Scorpio  is  the 
Altar.  Under  the  Scorpion  is  Centanrus,  while  farther 
on  ia  Hydra,  having  its  head  under  Cancer,  and  its  tail 
ibove  Centaurus ;  about  the  middle  of  its  body  is  Craterus. 
and  near  the  tail  ia  Corrtu.  The  bright  star  Proeyon  is 
under  Gemini. 

Such,  nearly,  is  the  description  given  by  Arafus  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  the  constellations  arc,  in  general,  the 
same  as  those  which  are  represented  on  the  modem  globes : 
some  incooaiatencies  which  exist  in  it  were  pointed  out  by 
Hipperohna,  who  lived  about  100  yean  before  Christ,  and 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  poem.  It  is  plain  that  the 
descriptions  have  been  compiled  from  observations  made 
by  persons  at  different  places,  and  j)robably  in  different 
aires;  for  in  one  part  of  the  work  it  is  stated  that  the 
extremity  oi  Draco,  and  in  another  the  girdle  of  Cepheus, 
touches  the  horiion,  while  in  a  third  place  Bootea  is  said 
to  go  below  that  eirele,  except  Ms  hand:  and  these  cir- 
ctimstanees  are  quite  incompatible  with  observations  made 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
Greek  sphere,  itie  j-tai-s  are  not  always  placed  in  the  same 
pails  oi  the  figures  as  thev  occupy 'at  present:  thus  the 
principal  star  of  Aries  is  placed  by  HipparchositttlMflront 
foot  of  the  animal,  wbils  on  the  modern  globes  it  is  placed 
in  the  head. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  from  the  poem  of 
Aratus  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  or  solsticial  points* 


in  order  to  find  tlieeDOoh<rf  the  obaenrati(»)smwhidite  | 
description  is  foundeo.  bat  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  ae-  | 

thing  satisfactory  can  be  discovered  concerning  the  stibjfct  j 
It  IS  stated  in  the  poem  that  the  southern  tropic  cuts  tot 
middle  of  Capricornus,  and  hen  >•  du  t  juinoctia!  cokm  j 
should  pass  througli  the  middle  of  Aries :  now.  in  the  prf-  , 
suraed  age  of  l^udoxus,  the  first  reroaxkable  star  7  in 
Aries  waa  Marly  at  the  point  an  whiofa  the  tnee  of  tbi  * 
ecliptie  in  the  Mavens  eoti  that  of  the  equator;  and  if  «t  I 
suppose  the  extent  of  the  constellation  t  .  '  r  30  de?T??s, 
the  middle  point,  reckoning  from  that  star,  would  b< 
neariy  at  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude.   The  lon^  I 
hide  o(  that  star  ia  now  about  SO",  and  tienee  the  tqam)^ 
tial  eolure  would  have  retn^^nided  as  much  asH  dcfiwa 
'  which  nt  the  known  rate  of  the  precession  would  take piscf 
in  about  years  ;  consequently  the  epoch  wouM  bt 

about  the  year  1400  b.c.  Or,  if  with  Ptolemy  it  issupj'-  <*1 
that  the  extent  of  the  constellation  b<:tween  the  tim  «u?  7 
of  Ariea  and  the  first  star  of  Taurus  (now  t  Arietis)  is  only 
18  degrees,  the  middle  point  would  be  in  the  nialb  digne 
of  longitude,  and  tiie  retrogradation  would  be  99  deisms, 
which  would  place  the  epoch  about  the  year  970  ec 
Nothing  howtver  can  be  more  uncertain  than  coadu^ou 
drawn  from  such  data.  | 

The  taste  for  amam«nttM[  baUdioga  with  aeolptnwi » 
presenting  astranomieal  au^eets  appetra  to  have  enM  I 
ir  A  til  I  t  Komc,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East :  f-  - 
in  1708  a  fragment  of  a  plani.'^phere  was  discovered  in  >; 
city.  It  has  in  its  centre  a  serpent,  probably  an  emL'kr 
of  time,  and  near  it  two  animals,  apparently  bears;  sbooi 
the  serpent  are  the  remaina  of  three  conceatrie  rinjri  6-  I 
Tided  into  compartments  containing  figureaiaaMMl|w]Mk 
are  some  of  the  zodiacal  constellations. 

That  the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  sphere  is  CTidttt 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  constellationa  in  the  *  A»trc> 
nomicon '  of  Manilius :  those  of  ths  aodlaet  in  pvticskr. 
are  given  in  the  veraea  *  Aurato  piineepa  aiiea  m  nlktt 
flilgens,'  fco :  and  the  poem  contains  a  detwled  aecouft 
of  their  a-strolngical  dispositions  and  qualities.  Thet^^cl-.f 
sicns  are  divided  into  ma-sculine  and  feminine  alterr.Rteh 
and  are  appropriated  to  different  deities  :  there  i«  s  so  1 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts,  which  are  dr^c- 
nated  Athla,  or  labours,  and  relate  to  the  oecnpsticns  (c 
professions  of  men  (lib.  iii.,  v.  S3).  Four  conslelhtioia 
comprehending  a  space  equal  to  one-third  of  the  cif«B- 
feicnce  of  the  sodiac.  are  said  to  constitute  a  trifr^n  :  '^f*' 
a  tetragon,  and  so  on;  and  there  are  four  trurnns  afisrj 
from  the  different  constellations,  which  maj  eoimiie  wi'i 
the  aiudes  of  an  eqnilateral  triangle  anpfwaed  to  U  u- 
scribed  in  the  xo^ae :  the  like  ia  tb  be  understood  aift 
respect  to  the  fefratron,  hexagon.  Sec.  Each  sign  of  t*!! 
zodiac  is  supposed,  in  the  poem,  to  give  a  certain  nucb^r 
of  years  to  the  life  of  a  man  ;  and  his  profession  or  io&z'A 
is  imagined  to  depend  on  the  particular  sign  which  » r> 
ing  at  his  birth,  according  to  the  qualities  or  nses  of  t^ 
animal  by  which  the  sign  is  distinguished  (lib.  iv..  v.  IS.v 
It  is  also  asserted  that  the  character*  of  nnen  depyndcB 
the  qualities  of  the  exira-zodiacal  i  lti-' l 'lationsr  thu 
persons  bom  when  the  abip  Argo  rises  ar«  said  to  becooi 
seamen  or  to  have  an  interest  in  naval  aftNis  (lib.  v.,r. 
39). 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manllins,  has  given,  fie*  s 

manuscript  of  Abcn-F.zra,  a  description  of  three  pUt;- 
spheres,  of  which  one  is  supposed  to  have  related  to  t^f 
astronomy  of  the  antient  Persians,  and  another  to  thzt  : 
the  Hindus:  the  third  is  supposed  to  be  either  EgrpiOB 
or  Greek.  The  significations  of  the  figures  in  the  rasK 
sphere  are  very  uncertain,  but  amons:  those  which  bm 
been  recognised  are  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  ini  i 
"inged  horse,  besides  Virpo,  Leo,  and  Taurus.  Thefiftsw 
of  men  and  women  arc  without  designations,  but  vE^fX 
the  Itarmer  is  one  on  a  throne,  which  is  thought  to  Kf*" 
sent  Cepheus,  and  one  in  a  kneeling  poaturc,  wlucbaiai  ^  . 
Hercules :  of  the  latter,  there  is  one  whieh  is  presomesv 
represent  Cassiopeia  01  Andromeda.  A  figure  of  a  »hi?  i- 
also  diilingiushed.  It  Is  atiserted  in  the  *Zend-Av(stt  1 
work  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  ascrib«d,  erroneously.  * 
Zoroaster)  that  the  antient  Persians  divided  the  10^ 
into  twenty-eight  constellations,  or  honses  of  the  owa 
and  also  into  twelve  si<ms :  to  these  last  are  assifcli 
names  whicli  correspond  to  those"  at  present  c;v?n  [0^ 
constellatiuiiis  in  that  reirion  of  the  heavens  :   a"-  ^- 

eluster  cidled  the  £^ades  (in  Taurus)  is  described  »t\»- 
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with  gilthoiiis.  The  division  of  the  sodiao  into  twenty- 1 
tight  lunar  maanons  prevailed  aliso  amoni^  the  Arabian  | 
aafronomers  In  or  before  the  ninth  century.   It  is  men- ' 
tioned  by  Airraei  i.  v.\o  states  (Elementu  Anlmn.,  a.d. 
8oO)  that  lh<>  ii!ht  wai>  called  Xartan,  and  tliat  it  com- 
menced near  the  three  principal  stars  in  Aries. 

The  Hindu  lodiae,  wnich  u  detoiibed  to  the  ^PhiloeO' 
phical  ThuiMetione*  for  1772.  eomiils  of  twelve  fi{|^m 
disposed  on  the  four  s'uies  oi"  a  square.  In  tliis  the  place 
ol  Oemini  is  occupied  by  a  fiirure  of  a  man  a[ipRrently 
with  a  tihicKl  on  each  atm:  Virsro  is  r^'presenled  by  a 
female  neruie  naked  and  seated;  Libra  i«  represented  liy  a 
pan  of  ^L-aies  similar  to  thow  in  eonmon  nea  at  preaent; 
and  in  place  of  Capricomus  are  figures  of  a  ra.ni  and  a 
ti>h,  which  are  close  together,  but  do  not,  as  in  the  mo- 
di'in  sphere,  constitute  one  body.    A  jilobiilar  ves«pl  re- 

Sre^enU  Aquarius ;  and  tor  Pisces,  one  fish  only  is  de- 
aeated.  The  figure  in  the  plaoaof  Seotpio  canoot  be 
naila  out  This  ranarkable  monument  i>at  diteoMKd  in 
ttie  edlinf  of  a  ehiwltry  or  paaroda  at  Veidapettah,  in 
Madtiia;  and  the  separation  of  the  fip\ircs  in  Capricornus 
ieenis  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  t:rcat  antiquity,  as  it  may  be 
reasonably  sunposed  that  surh  a  disposition  preceded  in 
order  of  time  tnat  of  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  in  one. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Adatle  RMMrohei*  there 
is  given,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  r  paper  containing  a  de- 
scription, from  the  Sanscrit  of  Sripeti,  of  an  anhent  zodiac, 
which  a  dividetl  into  twelve  part.s,  each  of  30  des^ees,  cnr- 
resDondinic  to  the  modern  signs.  The  ram,  the  bull,  the 
crat),  the  lion,  and  the  scorpion  are  said  to  haw  the  figures 
oi  Uioet  animals,  and  in  the  plate  which  accompanies  the 
menoir  the  entire  lifnre  of  the  bnll  is  lEfiven :  the  twins 
.•onaist  cf  a  male  and  a  female  f^eure,  and  in  the  descrip- 
:ion,  the  woman  is  said  to  play  on  a  muiiical  instrument, 
•vhile  the  man  holds  a  club,  but  the  figures  are  not  so  re- 
presented in  the  plate.  Vino  is  rei^esented  by  a  woman 
in  a  boat;  in  one  hand  die  holds  a  lamp,  and  tn  the  other 
1  blade  of  corn.  Lihra  is  represented  by  scales,  which  are 
neld  by  a  man  who  appears  to  be  placing  a  weight  in  one 
if  them.  Sagittarius  is  the  figure  of  an  archer,  whose  leps 
irc  like  those  ol  a  horse.  Caphcornus  is  the  figure  of  a 
gazelle.  Aquarius  is  represented  by  a  man  pouring  water 
from  a  vessel  which  he  carries  on  his  shooidan;  and 
lastly,  Pisees  oonnsts  of  two  fishes,  flte  head  of  one  beintr 
tirned  toward*  the  tail  of  the  other.  The  lodiac  is  also 
livtdtid  into  twenty-!>even  parts,  constituting  the  mansiuns 
)f  the  moon :  these  are  not  represented  in  the  plate,  but 
:heir  names,  as  well  astboseortbe  twelvesigm^  are given. 
The  age  in  which  Sripeti  lived  is  unknown. 

The  zodiacs  of  India  and  of  antient  Persia  may  he  pre- 
iUir.ed  to  liave  been  orisrinaily  the  same  r-s  that  of  the 
jrroeKs  or  F.jryptiaiis ;  for  although  all  of  tlu  tn  ilrr>  r  from 
)ne  another  in  the  details,  the  points  of  coincidence  are 
oo  numenms  to  l>e  accidental,  and  itbpcobable  that  in 
he  eonne  of  time  the  primitive  sphere  waa  altered  in  the 
ioimtries  eaalvrsrd  of  Egypt  and  Cnaldma,  as  it  was  by  the 
jeople  of  Europe.  On  the  subject  of  the  Indian  zodiac 
he  reader  may  consult  Bohleii,  'Das  Alte  Indien,'  vol.  it., 
J.  252,  &c.,  and  the  references  in  the  notes. 

The  lepreaent^ions  of  the  heavens  which  have  been 
bund  among  the  people  of  northern  Tndia,  China,  and 
ffiprin  corres]>ond  to  those  which  were  in  use  in  the  western 
}a!ls  of  Asia,  in  the  zodiac  beinsr  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
vhich  are  called  mansions  of  the  sun,  and  also  into  twenty- 
li^bt  parts;  but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuit 
maaioDariea*  tha  Chinese  at  one  time  gave  to  thaw  the 
lamca  of  the  aercn  planets,  each  of  which  naa  fepeatcd 
bur  tlmc&  In  the  antient  Cldneae  hMories  mention  is 
requently  made  of  machines  exhibifins  the  ajiparent 
uovements  of  the  heavens;  and  Pire  Mailia  has  given  a 
ilate  representing  a  sphice  which  is  supposed,  though 
vithottt  saficient  reason,  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
'ear  29B6  B.C.  From  those  histories  it  appears  that  the 
Chinese  were,  at  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  Christian  aia,  instructed  in  astronomy 
)y  a  people  from  the  west;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
hat  they  thus  accjuired  a  knowledge  of  the  metnod  foU 
ow  ed  by  the  Persians  and  Arabians  in  the  division  of  the 
:odtae.  A  table  of  the  twenty-eisht  oonstellationa  into 
vhich  the  Chinese  have  divided  me  zodiac,  with  their 
tames  and  the  extent  wliich  each  occupies,  is  given  in 
Delambre's  'Histoire  de  l  Astronomie'  (torn,  i.,  p.  380), 
kon  tin  mnk  of  PAra  8oan«t  entitled  *ObBervatioi» 


Mathimahques,  Astronomiques,'  &e.,  1729;  and  itia  alatad 

that  the  first,  w  hich  is  named  Pi\  coinmenced,  in  IfiRl,  with 
the  fourth  detrree  of  Aties.  Deianibie  has  aJso  c'^en  a 
table  of  the  twelve  constcUatiora  ;  and  from  the  i coords  of 
the  eclipses  which  theChine»e  have  observed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  place  of  the  sun  has  always  been  refemd  by  (hat 
people  to  the  signs  of  tha  aodiae.  .¥nm  ft  very  early 
penod  they  made  their  year  commence  when  (he  sun  w 
near  the  winter  solstice,  and  they  designated  that  part  of 
the  zodiac  the  resurrection  of  the  spring,  or  of  the  year. 
The  rat,  the  bull,  the  leopuxi,  the  hare,  Ilie  draijun,  the 
serpent,  the  hoiae,  the  shaep,  the  ape,  the  hen,  the  dog, 
and  the  hog  are  names  sapposed  to  be  given,  both  m 
China  and  Japan,  to  the  zodiacal  siCTi;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  arc  applied  to  the  twelve  years  of  a 
cycle  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  Kast,  or  to  the  twelve 
hours  into  which,  in  thote  countries,  the  day  is  divided. 

The  extra-zodiacal  stars  araifistributed  in  oOMteUatioiM, 
which  are  distinguished  in  general  by  the  naoaes  of  the 
emperor  and  Ms  ministeTs  or  eourtieia:  bnt  that  which  in 
Europe  is  designated  Ursa  Major  is  represented  tiy  a  vessel 
for  measnnng  com;  the  four  stars  of  the  quadrilateral 
figure  forming  the  bod^  and  the  others  the  handle.  Biot 
relates,  firom  information  communicated  by  M.  Remusat, 
that  in  the  Ctnnesa  apheva  the  oonslenation  which  corre- 
sponds to  Orion  is  dsaigaated  fay  «  sane  sigaiiying  a 
conqueror. 

Tnat  a  few  coincidences  should  exist  among  the  names 
given  by  different  people  to  the  groups  of  stars  in  the 
heavens  mw  be  conceived  wiUuMit  soppodng  that  any  of 
the  people  borrowed  from  ono  anothm':  it  may  tbeitfore 
be  considered  as  purely  accidental  that  thelroqnois  ealiad 
the  stars  of  Ursa  Major  by  a  name  which  in  their  lan- 
guage i»igniBe8  a  bear  (I^fitteaii.  Mamrt  den  biiuvageit, 
tom.  ii.),  and  that  the  people  living  about  the  Amazon 
designated  the  stars  in  the  bead  of  Taurus  bv  a  word  signi- 
fying a  boll  (Condamine,  Mimoiret  de  f Academic  da 
Scieiicps,  1745\  But  it  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  de- 
duced as  a  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  descent  of 
the  antient  Mexicans  from  the  people  of  Asia,  that  the 
former'should  have  executed  sculptured  representations  of 
their  calendar,  and  placed  them  as  ornamental  objects  in 
their  icUgioua  ediftoes.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
Toltecana  and  Aiteks  made  the  year  consist  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  to  which  they  added  five  cora- 
plementanr  days^  Introducing  a  period  of  thirteen  days  at 
the  end  otr  fifty-two  years  in  order  to  complete  the  cy<  le  : 
and  thLi  division  of  the  year  is  represented  in  a  chronolo- 
gical table  executed  by  the  latter  peoijle.  (Carreri,  Oiro 
del  Mutido.)  Among  the  ruins  of  Palenka  have  been 
found  sculptured  figures  of  serpents,  which  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  Ophite  worship  in 
tliat  jiart  of  the  country,  the  seat  of  the  Toltecans;  and  at 
the  .>^aie  place  has  been  found  a  piece  of  sculpture,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  planisphere,  on  which  are  eighteen  com- 
partments re  presenting  months,  which  are  disposed  three 
together  in  tne  interior  of  a  ring  omamented  with  hicro- 
glyphical  figures.  In  17iMJ  there  was  discovered,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  among  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Mexilili,  a  block  of  porphyry,  on  which  are  described 
symbolical  figures,  apparently  constituting  a  planisphere 
or  ft  chronological  table,  in  w'hich  the  several  days  of  the 
year  are  distinguished  by  particular  names  and  objects, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  stated  to  correspond  nearly  to  the 
signs  on  the  Chinese  planispheres.  M.  de  Humboldt  re- 
marks {Rf searches^  8ec.)  that  the  name  of  (he  first  day  is 
also  the  name  of  water,  and  that  the  nmbol  of  the  day 
consists  of  nndnlatinff  Imes  t«semb1ln|r  fneae  wMdk  Indi- 
cate A(|uarius  in  the  Oreck  and  Egyptian  zodiacs. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  a  luminous  appearance  seen  at 
certain  times  after  sunrise  and  tiefore  sunset,  from  which 
it  is  infierred  that  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  nebulosity 
about  the  snn,  if  indeed  it  do  not  arise  from  the  denser 
parts  of  that  medium  which  [Comet]  is  more  than  conjec- 
tured to  occupy  the  spaces  in  which  the  bodies  of  our 
system  move. 

A  few  months  ago.  when  the  comet  of  this  year  (March, 
1843)  wasviribte  in  lower  latitudes,  its  tail  only  appearing 
(except  for  a  very  short  time)  above  the  horicon  m  Eng- 
persons  contended  that  this  fail  was  only  the 


land,  some 

zodiacal  li 


:ht.    Tliis  ])roduced  a  letter  from  Sir  John 


Herschel  to  the 'Times' newspaper,  in  which  a  descnp 
tion  of  that  Mglit  ives  gtmu  We  oafebefbtre  expfeiMd 
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oar  opinion  that  celestial  phenomena  should  be  described 
in  the  words  of  thobe  who  are  observers  themselves.  VVe 
therefore  mbioia  the  foUowinc  extract  ftom  the  letter  in 
question:— 'The  lodiacal  light, ■»  itnume  import^  in- 
variably appeal*  in  the  todiae,  or,  to  ipeak  nore  piraeitely, 
in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  emiator,  which  is  T*  inclined  to 
the  zodiac,  and  which  piane,  seen  from  thfi  sun,  intersects 
till-  i  c-iiptic  \n  ! 0 ngitude  78"'  and  258",  or  so  much  in  ad- 
vance cii  the  equinoxial  points.  In  consequence  it  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  at,  or  a  little  after,  the  equinoxes, 
after  sunset  at  the  spring,  and  befioce  aunriM  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  not  only  be«aine  the  direction  of  ita  apparent 
axis  lies  at  ihone  times  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  but  also  because  at  those  epochs  we  are  approach- 
11  u'  the  aitnttiMi  whan  It  ia  leen  moat  oompMteljr  in 
sec'tioa  • 

'  At  the  vernal  equinox  the  appearanoo  of  the  sodiacal 
li^t  ia  that  of  a  pretty  broad  pyramidal,  or  ralher  Icntt- 
eolar,  body  of  light,  wmch  begins  to  be  visible  ts  soon  ai 
the  twilight  decays.  It  is  %ery  bright  at  its  !<  v.  r  or 
bructder  part  near  the  horizon,  and  (if  there  be  biokin 
clouds  about)  often  appears  like  the  glow  of  a  distant  con- 
flagration, or  of  the  naiDg  moon,  only  leas  red ;  giving  rise, 
in  short,  to  amorphona  nuiww  <^  light,  such  as  have  been 
noticed  by  one  of  your  correspondents  as  possibly  apper- 
taining to  the  comet.  At  higher  altitudes  its  light  fades 
gradually,  and  ia  seldom  traceable  much  beyond  the 
Pleiades,  which  it  usually  however  attains  and  involves; 
and  (what  is  most  to  my  present  purpose)  its  axis  at  the 
vernal  equinox  is  always  inclined  (to  the  northwud  of 
the  equator)  at  an  angle  of  between  W  wad  70*  to  the 
horizon;  and  it  is  mo!^t  luminous  at  its  base,  resting:  on  the 
horizon,  wliere  also  it  is  broadest,  occupying,  in  fact,  an 
ane;ular  breadth  of  iHMwhan  aboat  10^ or  1^  in  Oidinary 
clear  weather.' 

ZOEA.    [Branchiopoda,  p.  339.] 

Z0B6A,  OEORG,  wa*  the  eldest  of  the  three  aoni  of  a 

Lutheran  clergyman  of  Jutland,  sud  to  have  been  of 
Italian  descent,  and  wan  bom  25th  December.  17")">,  at  the 
villaj^e  of  Dahleu  in  the  county  of  Schackenburg  and  the 
diocese  of  Ripen,  where  his  father  was  then  minister, 
although  he  Mon  aHer  removed  to  the  paridi  of  Moegel- 
toodefii,  near  the  town  of  Tondem  in  the  aanie  eoonty. 
Afler  having  been  careftdly  edueated  at  home,  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  Zoega  was  sent,  in  1772,  to  the  gym- 
naiiium  of  Altona,  whence  the  next  year  he  proceeded  to 
the  university  of  Giittingen.  On  finishinic  his  academic 
count*;,  in  177(3.  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  which  he  was  eventually  led  to  extend  to 
Italy,  and  he  did  not  retuin  to  hia  native  oountiy  till  he 
haa  VMited  both  Vetdce  and  Rome.  He  then  pueed  a 
winter  at  the  university  of  Leipj^is;;  after  returning  home 
from  which  he  spent  some  time  in  the  office  of  a  brother 
of  his  father,  who  held  a  post  under  the  government  at 
Copenhagen ;  but  at  last,  in  October.  1778,  tie  accepted 
the  iitnaSon  of  a  family  tutor  in  the  little  town  of  Kierte- 
ninde,  on  the  eaatem  ooast  of  the  iale  of  Funeo.  Afler  a 
few  months  however  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  tra- 
vellitif;  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  who  proposed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England ;  this 
scheme  exactly  suited  the  taste  of  Zoiga,  who  was  already 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence with  his  pupil  at  Gottingen,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  his  old  professor  Ue3a)e,  with  whom  he  had 
been  always  a  favourite,  they  set  out  together  in  March, 
17B0,  and  after  having  visited  Cas*el  and  Frankfort,  and 
traversed  H^we,  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  Eavai-ia,  went 
down  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  and  thence  croased  the  Tyrol 
and  Cariothin  to  Venioc,  whence  thegr  proceeded  through 
l^mbardy  and  IWanr  to  Rome,  and  fh»n  Rome  lo 
Naples.  Returning;  to  Kome.  they  spent  two  months  more 
in  thivt  city  ;  and  then,  in  May,  1781,  were  about  to  take 
their  departure,  by  tin  ir  Milan  and  Turin,  forF"iance, 
when  an  unexpected  death  suddenly  recalled  them  to  Den- 
mark. Soon  after  his  return  home  Zoega  was  introduced 
lo  the  Danish  niniater  GuldkMig,  who.  atnick  with  hia 
merit,  apjMinted  him  to  make  a  numitmatie  tour  at  the 
charge  of^  the  king  in  Germany  and  Itnl}-  Upon  this  en- 
terprise he  set  out  in  .\pril,  1782:  aiui  alU  r  spending  six 
months  mthe  Imperial  iMuseum  at  \'icnna,  he  arrived  once 
more  at  Home,  ;n  Jaauaiy,  1783.  Ftom  this  date  Italy, 
•ad  eUaiy  Roai«»coatiiiMd,  with  ttc  cMqplioo  of 


visit  which  Vic  made  to  Paris  in  IT^^-t.  fo  be  the  residence 
of  Zoega  to  the  end  of  hi>  life.  TIr  sudden  death  of  im 
patron  Guldberg,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  while  1» 
was  at  Paris,  in  May.  1784.  reduced  him  £»r  ft  time  to 
great  straits;  and  hia  diffleuHieB  were  made  the  nore 
serious  by  his  having  some  time  before  both  clandestinely 
married  a  young  ItaJian  lady.  Maria  Pietruccioli.  the  bean- 
tiful  but  penniless  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  tieccmt-  t 
convert  to  popery.  He  liad  however  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Austrian  papal  nuncio  Garampi,  whose  acquaintanc« 
he  had  made  at  Vienna,  been  received  with  diwnguialMd 
favour  by  the  eelebmted  Stefiuio  Borgia,  then  seeretniy  to 
the  Propaganda  College,  afterwards  cardinal ;  an  d 
through  Borgia's  interest,  received  from  the  popt  the  ap- 
pointment of  interpreter  of  modem  languages  to  the  Prlv 
paganda  College.  He  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  critical  catdogoa  of  fiw  aeriea  of  Egyptian  coins  struck 
by  the  Ronuw  enpenn,  moetljr  aa  oontained  in  the  rich 
nraeeum  of  Borgia  at  Velletri,  which  was  at  last  published 
in  tfo.  at  Rome,  in  17S7,  with  the  titl.  of  Xumi  ytcypUJ 
Imperatorii  prostantes  in  Museo  Boigiauu  Vihtns,  adjVcti^ 
praeterea  (}uotqutit  ti  li  pia  hujus  classis  numismata  ex 
variis  museis  atque  libris  coll^ere  obtigit,'  This  wotk 
attracted  great  attention,  and  aoon  nme  the  name  ef 
Zoi^  known  throoghont  Europe.  It  was  followed  br 
his  greatest  work,  his  treetiae  on  Obelisks,  prepared  at  th« 
desire  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  the  printing  of  which,  af^L-:  .'. 
had  been  going  on  for  five  yearv,  was  at  last  completed  la 
17^7.  Ihit  after  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  so  maaj 
years,  which  pressed  the  more  heavily  nijoa  Zouft  iaa^ 
much  as  he  had  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  OMoy 
other  distractions  and  vexations,  straitened  circumstanciA 
frequent  attacks  of  illnew.  the  still  worse  health  i)f  hi* 
wife,  and  the  death  of  many  nfhis  chiklrt  i-,  eii^ht  of  whom, 
out  of  eleven,  he  is  slated  to  have  lost  in  eighteen  ymt\ 
the  publication  of  the  work  was  for  a  time  prevented 

af  the  hurricane  of  the  French  revolntioo,  which  had 
ready  swept  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  17'JB  enveloped  Rome,  throwing  down  or  •^t  attering 
pope  and  cardinals,  wresting  from  tlie  libraries  and  m  ;- 
seunis  many  of  their  most  pi  ^  lo  i-j  treaaurea,  tbr-j;-!  > 
ing  in  short  to  break  uu  the  whole  system  of  tilings  in 
which  the  great  archsologist  lived  and  moved  and  had 
hia  being.  At  fini  Zo%a  thought  of  taking  ftight. 
as  hia  pelnm  Ovdinal  Boigm  had  done ;  but,  mainly,  it  it 

f>robable, ftom  irresohition,  he  remained  till  the  French 
iberating  army,  u&  it  called  itself,  made  its  entry;  &al 
then,  caught  for  the  moment  by  the  prevailing  contagion, 
he  joined  in  hailing  what  seemed  to  his  excited  imagiaa> 
tion,  and  that  of  many  others,  the  resurrection  of  old  Ri^ 
man  fteedom.  But  wia  oifttuiaiaam  did  not  last  long; 
after  a  few  monthi  he  is  fovnd  in  his  letters  expressing  hit 
repentant  recret  for  having  ever  for  an  instant  approached 
what  he  calls  the  popular  volcano.    Meanwhile  he  had 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  established  Ro- 
man National  Institute,  with  tlie  other  most  eonacat 
of  the  Italian  men  of  letters;  and  he  alterwarda  read 
several  learned  discourses  before  this  body.    At  last,  io 
1800,  after  the  return  of  his  (Hend  Cardinal  Borgia  vnus 
the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  the  treatise  on  Obelisks  appt;ared 
in  a  magnificent  folio  volume,  bearing  tlie  date  of  1797. 
and  the  title  of '  De  Orig^ne  et  Usu  Obeliscomm ;  ad  Piua 
Sextum  Pontificem  Maximum,  auctore  Georgio  Zo^a.' 
A  thousand  copies  were  printed.   This  may  probably  br 
considered  as  the  earliest  modem  work  upon  the  subject 
of  Eg)ptian  antiquities  wliich  still  retains  any  value,  and 
as  the  proper  foundation  and  conmK  iki  rr.i  itl  of  all  the 
sound  investigation  which  that  denartment  of  archieoiogT 
has  yet  received.   Zoega  now,  bioken  down  by  infirmititk 
thoiipi  as  yet  only  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  having 
seenred  no  provinon  fbr  his  ftmiiy,  began  to  turn  hU  eyvt 
to  his  native  country ;  and  with  bis  great  reputation  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  king  of  Den- 
mark an  appointment  to  a  profes6oi>.hip  in  the  oniversitj 
of  Kiel.   This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  besinning  ot 
1802 ;  but  in  fact  he  could  net  bring  himself  to  leave 
Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1804|  after  he  had  repctfcdiy 
obtained  leave  to  postpone  his  departure  on  variom 
grounds,  he  was  pfmiit't-d  to  reiiiEin  wli>_--f  he  was,  with 
the  title  of  professor  and  tlic  same  advantages  which  ht 
would  have  had  at  Kiel,  retaining  at  the  same  timt  '  ' 
appointment  of  agent  to  hia  Danish  nuye&ty.  which  he  had 
held  for  some  years  pML  His  nitty  altogether  ia  stated 
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tobttreanionnted  toWOerowm;  batthen  itwaspidd'in 

papiT,  and  the  Danish  paper-inotu-y  at  thii  time,  and  still 
moi\-  at  a  iatiT  date,  was  iiuit  h  dt  picciatt-d.  Zoetra's  next 
work  wa*  a  catulos^ue  oi"  the  Cujitic  MSS.  in  the  hl)rarv  of 
Cardinal  Borgia  :  '  (Jataluirns  Codicum  Copticoniiu  Manu 
Scriptorum  qui  In  Museo  Bomiano  Velitns  udhcrvantur; 
aucloreGeomo  Zoega,  Dano,£quite  Aurato  oiduiisDMlo- 
broffici,  fol.,  Roma?,  Typis  Shcne  Congregationu  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide.'  The  whole  of  this  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  three  pages  of  coi  riecnda,  was  minted  in  1805, 
but  the  "sudden  death  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  took  place 
at  Lyon  in  the  end  of  1804,  and  the  embaiTassment  into 
whieh  Zogga  was  thrown  bv  that  event,  whicit  inTolvcd 
him  in  a  law-suit  w-ith  the  heirs  of  the  cardinal  and  the 
Propaganda  College  about  the  expenses  of  carrying  the 
hook  IMrouL'h  the  press,  prevented  it  iVom  being  published 
till  181U,  after  his  decease,  when  the  case  was  decided  in 
favour  of  hi*  children.  Meanwhile  he  had  commenced,  in 
eoiyunction  with  Fiianett  and  the  cngmver  Piroli,  an 
aeeount  of  the  antione  be»4e1ief«  existing  at  Rome—*  Bu- 
sirilievi  Antichi  di  Roma,'  the  firbt  4to.  volume  of  which, 
published  in  numbers,  was  completed  in  May,  lRt>8 ;  a 
second  volume  was  carried  on  lor  some  numbers  by  Zoega. 
without  the  assistance  of  Pirancsi,  but  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1800.  Eight  davB  alter  his  death  the  announcement  was 
received  by  his  fiimily  of  hi-s  having  been  appointed  by  the 
king  of  DLiniiark  a  knipht  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog.  A 
German  translation  of  his  last  work,  in  two  vols,  small 
folio  (one  of  letter-press,  one  of  platesj,  was  published  at 
Gieuen  in  1811-12,  by  F.  G.  Welcker.  then  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  nniveraity  there,  with  the  title  of  *  Die  Ant  iken 

U.is-rolit.'fe  von  Rnni.  In  den  oriirlnallaipferstichcn  vonTo- 
iiiajjo  Piiolt  in  Uoni,  nut  dt  n  Ki  klaraiifjt  ii  von  Gcorg  Zoega. 
Uebei-sezt,  iind  mit  Ammerkungen  btgleitit,  von  F.  Gr. 
Welcker.'  &:c.  In  1817  Welcker  published  an  8vo.  volume 
ufdet.iched  dissertations  by  Zoega;  and  in  1819ft collec- 
tion of  his  Letters,  in  2  voltn  in  Germaa,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  Ufe.  There  is  a  TCiy  long  notice  of  Zoega,  by  M. 
Guigniaut,  in  the  Biographif  Urih-rrselh,  vol.  lii.,  i)p. 
388-408,  from  which,  and  from  his  works,  the  facts  in  the 
preceding  abstract  have  bicn  taken.  The  work  on  '  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge' contains  a  notice  of  the  contents  of  Zoega's  work 
on  Obelisks  nnd  his  'abours  on  the  hieroglyphics.  Besides 
his  exact  and  extensive  learning  in  every  branch  of  archae- 
ology, incliidiiiir  Kgyntian  asut  ll  :ls  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  Zoega  is  (leld  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his 
sagacity  and  judgment,  the  purity  of  his  taste,  and  the 
truth  with  which  he  had  seized  the  spirit  of  antient  art 

ZCFPANY,  JOHANN,  R.A.,  a  very  distinguished 
painter  of  the  Inlfer  purt  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  He 
wiis  by  descent  a  Bohi'niian,  but  his  father,  who  was  an 
architect,  had  settled  in  Germany.  .Tohann  Z<jtlai;y  was 
bom,  according  to  Fiorillo,  at  Regensburg  in  Bavana,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
in  1796:  the  latter  probably  is  the  correct  account.  Young 
Zoflknv  was  sent  early  by  his  father  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  some  years :  alter  his  letnrn  to  Germany  he  prac- 
tised some  time  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter  at 
Coblenzon  the  Rhine,  from  which  place  he  came  to  Eiiijlaiid 
a  few  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
fbr  he  wes  elected  one  of  its  first  memben,  in  1768.  1  n 
England  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Garrick  became  valuable 
patrons  to  him.  and  his  tii-st  pictures  wIikIi  attracted  notice 
in  London  were  a  portrait  of  tlie  Ea;]  of  Barrymorc  and 
some  theatrical  portraits.  He  painted  Garrick  in  Sir  John 
Bute,  and  as  Abel  Drugger  in  Ben  Jonson's  'Alchy- 
nisti'  Itete.  as  Sturgeon,  in  the  'Mayor  of  Garret;' 
Weston  and  Foote  in  Dr.  Last;  and  Ganick  in  the 
Farmer's  Return,'  in  which  the  character  and  drawing 
are  very  good  ;  the  colouring  is  less  successftil. 

In  1771  Zoftany  painted  the  royal  family  on  a  large  can- 
TU,  to  the  number  of  ten  portraits,  which  has  been  scraped 
in  nessotinto  by  Earlom.  He  painted  likewise  two  sepa- 
rate portraits  of  George  IIL  and  his  mieen,  which  were 
scraped  in  mezzotinto  by  Houston.  Shortly  after  this 
time  he  revisited  Italy,  and  took  a  recoraniendation  from 
George  III.  to  the  (irand-Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence, 
where  he  painted  an  interior  view  of  the  Florentine  picture- 
galleiy,  which  was  purchased  by  George  UL  In  1774  he 
minted  a  clever  picture  of  the  *  lift  iciiool*  of  the  Boyel 
jyeademv.  in  w  iiich  he  introdiioed  two  naked  models  and 
K  v..  No.  1780. 


thirty-ux  portraits ;  it  has  been  engraved  in  menofhitd  bjr 

Earlom.  In  1781  dr  1782  Zoffany  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  lived  some  years  at  Lucknow,  where  he  met  wiih  the 
greatest  success,  and  he  painted  three  of  his  best  works 
there,  all  of  which  have  been  well  engraved  in  mczzotinto 
by  Earlom.  One  is  the  Embassy  of  Hyderbeck  to  Osl* 
eutta,  who  was  een^  1^  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis;  he  went  with  a  numerous  retinue  by  Patna  to 
Calcutta;  the  picture  is  a  rich  display  of  Indian  costume, 
and  contains,  t^e»ides  about  lUO  fibres,  several  elephants 
and  horses  ;  the  scene  is  placed  in  Patna.  The  others  are 
an  Indian  'Tiger-Hunt;  and«  M  a  oompanion  to  the  Em- 
bassy, a  Cock-fight,  at  whieh  there  are  many  spectators. 

Zoffany  returned  to  London,  about  1796^  with  alai|t 
fortime,  and  died  at  Kew,  in  1810, 

(Fiorillo,  Grsrhichtr  der  MaMarmf^  fte.;  FiUdngto^ 
Dictiiinarv  (J  famters.) 

ZO'ILUS  (ZiStXKX  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
is  called  bv  aaase  a  native  of  EphsMis  (Scholiast iloM. 
Viad.,  y.  i\  though  the  majority  of  anticnis  describe  Idn 
:ls  a  native  of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strjraon,  whence  Hera- 
clides  I'onticus  calls  liim  a  Tliracian.    (vKlian,  Var. 
xi.  10 ;  Suidas ;  Heraclid.  Pont.,  Alle^oriae  Homeric,  p. 
427.)   i^lian  describes  Zoilus  as  a  pupil  of  Polycratea, 
who  wrote  an  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  about  ac.  390.  Vitruvius  (Prae/at.,  lib.  vii.),  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus.  n.c.  2H:i-247.    Suidas    v.  r.  ' Avnfi/iivr/t  i  states 
that  Anaxinu  nt  s  ot  1-anipsacus  wa*  a  pupil  of  Zoilus,  and 
we  know  that  tins  Anaximenes  must  have  lived  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  These  different 
statements  of  the  age  at  which  Zoilus  lived  do  not  allow 
us  to  draw  any  more  definite  conclusion  than  that  he  must 
have  lived  iluring  the  period  that  followed  llie  death  of 
Philip  of  Mat  rdoiiia,  that  is,  niter  u.c.  33G,  for  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  history  which  came  down  to  th6  death  of 
that  king.  Some  modem  scbolatt  have  had  redodite  to 
the  iHual  expedient  in  such  cmm,  munelvt  to  SBiMee  Ifail 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Zoilu»-%e  one  a 
pramniarian  who  attacked  Homer,  and  the  other  a  rhe- 
torician, though  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  Zoilus  is  mentioned  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  all 
refer  to  the  same  person.   We  have  thus  no  alternative 
except  to  supfKMc  that  some  of  the  antients  fixed  the 
date  of  Zoilus  incorrectly.    From  Heraclides  Ponticus  it 
appears  that  Zoilus  was  onirinally  a  slave,  but  he  after- 
wards acquired  jjreat  u  putalion  as  a  rhetorician.    He  was 
notorious  for  the  bitterness  and  severity  of  his  attacks, 
whence  he  was  nicknamed  '  the  rhetorical  dog '  (rvwv  pti- 
nfut60.  He  attacked  Homer  for  introducing  lisbulous  and 
incremble  stories  in  his  poems,  and  also  Plato  and  Ian- 
crates.  (Scholiast  ad  n<^m.  I/md..  v.  7,  20,  &c. ;  Longinus. 
JJr  Su6lim.,  \x.  14;  Scholiast  ad  Fiat.  Hipj>arch.,  j>.'2A0  ; 
Dionys.  Hal.,  Demosth.^H ;  Isaeus,  20.)    I'or  this  rca.-on 
his  name  appears  to  have  become  proverbial  lor  a  de- 
tractor in  general.   (Ovid,  Retried.  Amor.t  368.)   But  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  (Epitt.  ad  Pomp.,  c.  1}  gives  him 
the  honourable  testimony  of  having  attacked  no  one  ex- 
cept in  defenc-C  uf  what  he  considered  the  truth,  and  he 
pdaces  him  by  the  side  of  Anstotle  and  other  great  men. 
The  story  of  nis  having  been  ill-used  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  for  having  censured  Homer,  and  of  his  miserable 
death,  of  whieh  three  traditione  are  enmnerated  Inr  \nitru- 
vius,  is  probably  a  mere  fable;  and  the  account  of  Suidas, 
that  iie  was  killed  at  Olympia  by  the  assembled  Greeks  for 
his  hostility  towards  Ilunitr.  deserves  just  as  lntle  i  i  cdii. 
The  following  works  of  Zoilus  arc  mentioned  by  Suidas 
and  others :    1,  a  work  in  nine  books  against  the  poetry  of 
Homer  (Suidas ;  Dionys.  Hal.,  /«a«t/«,20);  2,  an  Oiation 
against  Homer,  ^oyoc  'O/i^pov  (Suidas) ;  3,  an  Iristorlcal 
work  in  three  books?,  beginning  with  the  theogony  and 
ending  with  the  death  uf  Philip  of  Macedonia  iSuidas); 
4,  a  work  on  Amphipolis  (Suidas) ;  5,  an  encomium  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Tenedos  (Stratw,  vi.,  p.  271) ;  and  6*  a  work 
on  the  figures  of  speech,  of  which  a  fragment  b  atiU  ex- 
tant (Phoebammon,  De  Figturii^  f.  968,  ed.  Aldus;  comp. 
Quintilian,  ix.  1,  f  14). 

(Fabricius, /?(6/io/A.  Graer  .,  i.,  p.  5C0,  &c.  ;  Wolf,  Pro- 
legom.  ud  Homer.,  p.  192;  Yossius,  De  Hist.  Graecis,  p. 
130.  Sec.,  ed.  Westermann.) 

ZOLUKOFER,  GEORG  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  great- 
est German  pulpit  orators  of  the  mghteenth  eentniy,  was 
bomon  the  6th  of  August,  1780,  at  St.  Gallen  in  Switm^ 
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l«nd.  Hia  early  education  was  conducted  hy  his  fHther.  a  ; 
diatinfftiished  ajid  much  respected  lawyt^r  :  uinj  hllcr  | 
having  for  some  time  attended  the  public  school  of  his 
native  place,  youn^  ZoJIikorer  wmi  tent  to  the  o  ninas-ia  of 
Fmnkloit  on  tlie  Mam  arul  of  Bremen.  Wht-n  he  had 
completetl  liis  pitparatoiy  couim.*,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  chiefly  theoloey,  but 
devoted  aiao  much  time  to  the  study  ol'  the  antients,  of 
philoiophy*  and  bellee-lettrea.  Soon  after  hU  return  to 
Swilicrland,  he  was  appointed,  in  1754,  pastor  at  Murten 
m  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  But  he  did  not  remain  there  lonp. 
Alter  having  successivciv  beei)  ii'movt-d  to  Monsteiii  ami 
Isenburt;,  he  was  invited,  in  175**.  to  the  office  ui  pastor  of 
the  Relurmcd  (Calvinistic^  congregation  at  Leipzig.  In 
thia  place  h«  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  t&tb  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1788,  althotifh  teveral  Terr  honourable  offers  were 
made  to  liim.  Tlis  position  at  I.eipzis,'  was  partirnlarly 
favourable,  fur  his  coniireufalion  wji.s  one  ot'  (lie  nio>t  r-n- 
lightened  in  Germany,  and  his  ititereoui>e  with  tin-  ilistin- 
guiahed  profeaaon  of  the  university  had  a  §n'cat  influence 
on  tl^  dt^lopment  of  his  talent  as  a  paipit  orator.  He 
also  exerted  a  very  beneficial  influencp  not  only  upon  his 
congregation,  but  upon  the  young  theologians  of  Leipzig, 
to  whom  his  iiprisrht  and  ])iou8  conduct  was  a  model  of 
what  a  pastor  should  be.  Hi*  knowledge,  though  very  ex- 
tennvn,  was  not  ahviiv>  profound,  and  he  attaehed  a  higher 
Vftlue  to  the  practical  part  of  religion  than  to  learning  and 
theological  speculation.  He  tanght  his  flock  by  word  and 
example  the  praetiea!  influence  which  Christianity  >hou!d 
have  upon  their  conduct.  His  method  of  pieauhiiig  was 
always  ealm  ami  dipnitied.  impressive  and  convincing 
without  being  rhetorical.  Although  his  sermons  were  not 
exactly  what  we  call  popular,  they  were  always  clear  and 
Incidf  and  won  their  way  to  the  heart  through  the  under- 
■tamfinf .  He  counteracted  the  ptwailing  prejudicet  and 
evibof  thf  'un.  and  endeavoured  to  correct  the  vulgar 
nottoos  of  morality,  and  to  enlighten  his  audience  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  What  rendered  Ins  influence  as  a 
tMieher  the  more  efficaeiout  waa,  the  fact  that  his  own  life 
wa*  a  pcrfeet  exemplar  of  what  he  taught.  As  regards  his 
doctrinal  views,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  common 
opinions  where  he  thought  them  incompatible  with  reason 
and  good  sense ;  and,  although  he  was  not  a  neologian, 
yet  he  differed  in  several  points  from  the  common  Cal- 
▼iniatic  viewik  The  best  of  his  sermons,  amounting  to 
about  200,  were  pvbUihad  and  leeeived  with  ereat  fhvonr, 
md  they  an  atlll  much  read  in  Germany.  ZblKkof^  him- 
lelf pnbiiahed  several  collections  of  thetii  r  one  at  Leip/.ig, 
in  I76&-7I,  in  3  vols.  Svo. ;  a  second  in  1784,  2  vols.  Svo  , 
repnnled  in  1790  and  170"> ;  and  a  third  in  1787,  Svo.,  ol 
which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1789.  AfYcr  his  death 
a  collection  of  unpiiblisned  sermons  was  edited  bv  F.  von 
Blankenburg,  Leipiig,  1786-88,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  (o  which 
two  more  volumes  were  added  by  J.  G.  Marezoll,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  About  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  Zollikofer's  sermons,  in  15  vols.  8vo., 
Leiptig,  1789-1804.  Besides  these  sermons,  he  published  : 
— 1«  a  new  Hymn-book  for  tlie  use  of  the  Reformed 
Churdtca  (Leipng,  17M,  flvo.) ;  some  of  the  hymns  are  of 
hi?  own  composition,  and  the  (jreat  poptilantv  of  them 
IS  manirest  from  an  eighth  eiiilion  beinsj  jmblished  in 
\79'J,  8vo.  2.  '  Abhandlung  iiljer  die  Er/ielnitii,','  Leip^isj, 
1783,  8vo.  3,  '  Anreden  und  Gebete  zum  Gebrauch  bei 
dem  gemeinschaA lichen  und  aueh  dem  hiinsliehen  Gotles- 
dienate,'  I^eipiig,  1777i8vo.,  teprinied  in  178ft.  4,  *An- 
dachteObungen  und  Oebete  xnm  Privntgebmuch  filr  nnch- 
dcokende  und  crntiresinnte  f'hiisien,"  Leip-riir  TT^-'i.  2  vols. 
Bvo.  A  third  and  luurth  volume:*  appealed  after  his  death, 
in  1792  and  17^3,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  two  last  vo- 
lames  in  1802,  &e.  Zullikofer  ak>u  translated  seveinl 
works  iVom  thefVeneh  and  English,  with  which  lamruacres 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant.  From  the  English  he  trans- 
lated P.  Brydones  'Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta,'  of  which 
a  third  edition  appeared  at  Lespzii;  in  17^3  ZoltilNoter  s 
•ermona  were  translated  into  English  by  William  Tooke, 
10  vols.  8vo. 

(C.  Oanre.  CMer  <kn  Ckaraeier  &Uikqfer'tt  Leipng, 
1788.  8vo.;  Jdrdena.  Ifrikm  Demtaeher  DSekter  und 

Protattten,  v.,  pp.  663 

ZOMBOll.  an  impenal  iiee  town,  in  the  county  of 
Baes  in  Hungary,  u  situated  in  4.'j''  45'  N.  Int.  'and 
Id"  12*  £.  long.«  9X  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from 
the  I>uiube,  and  23  ailea  ftom  lIula-llteieiiAnopol, 


in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Francis  Canal.  It  fo5 
tains  3<it)0  houses  (most  of  them  low  and  covcnd  »itk 
thatch^,  and  22,1  UO  inhabiianta,  of  whom  about  12.(JU1  »n 
»<-hUmatic  Greeks  and  the  remaiivder  Roman  Catholin 

The  latter  Iia\e  a  l.nu'e  cliu.ih,  tnce  belon^riff  lotn 
Kiancjseasis,  an«l  kuiii  to  the  Ruu«ati  (.'atliolies  b>  tl,r- 
emperor  Francis  I.  The  Greeks  have  two  churches  ,inJ  t 
chapel.  The  principal  public  building*  are  the  ciiiiri.-,.ii'. 
the  very  handsome  county-hall,  which  *faa  compk'te<!  » 
1804,  and  where  the  estates  of  the  county  a&iemdie.  It- 
town-hall,  likewise  a  handsome  building,  the  bariack.v  z./. 
a  large  quadran<cle  of  tmiidinss.  cuiitaining  the  offini.-; 
royal  cummit&ion  for  the  maiiai;enant  of  the  affairs  ol  •i.t 
crown  in  the  county.  There  are  good  Roman  Cathabc 
schoob»  and  a  aeminaty  for  scboolmastent  tor  the  »chik> 
matie  Greeks  and  lllytiana.  There  are  many  nobles  reti- 
dent  in  the  town.  A  treat  nnmhcr  of  the  i:ihs!>i'a'.'. 
follow  varioitf;  mechaiiuai  piole^sions.  Tlu'  L-aiie  of  t;.< 
town  is  very  tricat,  chiefly  in  corn  and  c.iti'.e.  This  tract 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Francis  Canal,  which  uiiilw  tRe 
Hanube  and  the  Thciss.  and  is  nearly  70  miles  in  lengtt 
It  was  opened  in  May,  181/2.  This  canal  siiortenstbe  iMr 
tance  between  the  Danube  and  the  Thci*s  by  230  inila, 
The  fidl  is  27  feet,  whii  h  is  ihstnt  uted  amons;  five  U  ki. 

(.T.  C.  von  Thiele,  JJax  Kontgreich  Vngarn ;  Btakrti- 
bung  der  Konigreiche  Uagnrnt  Onatim,  und  Skema, 
anonymous.) 

ZOnVAHAS,  JOANNES  Ctwirvnc  2«^p«c>.aGmk 

historian  and  lheo"oL'ian  of  the  twelflh  century  of 
Christian  a-ra.  Hewa^  a  native  of  Consta;  linople.  JiO. 
lived  in  the  reiirn  of  the  emjieior  Aii  vius  Comiicnu*.  lit 
was  at  first  invested  with  the  high  office  of  pnefect  ai's* 
emperor'a  body-guards  and  that  of  protoaaectetis  f|»*- 
nM0t|cp4ric),  but  he  afterwards  entered  a  moautcfT. 
During  this  last  period  of 'hit  life,  which  Mh  in  the  niei 
of  Joannes  Comnenu.s,  he  devoted  himself  entiir'y  u 
literary  pursuits,  and  produced  5c\eial  great  work*,  pa:*  ;■ 
historical  and  partly  theological.  He  is  said  to  liavt  cu. 
on  Mount  Athos,  at  the  age  of  88.  He  is  spoken  01  os 
bis  contemporaries,  aa  iVeil  as  by  subsequent  writers,  ii 
terms  of  the  highest  praise,  both  as  a  man  and  aphiloJO- 

Eher.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  of  his  works  which  hatt 
een  juinted,  nnd  bei;:in  with  the  most  im-.  ortan"  - 
1,  XpoviKov,  or  annals  from  the  creation  oi  tiie  world  lici' 
to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  a.d.  1 1 18,  at  inti  .' 
point  Acominatus  Nicetas  takes  up  the  history.  Ttm 
work  ii  dMded  into  two  great  parts,  and  subdivided  inu 
eighteen  hooks.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  earlierGini 
histoiians,  whose  statenieiits  are  sometimes  only  tranK'n>. 
and  sometimes  abndtred,  so  that  the  work  is  a  suUtm'J 
for  many  others  which  have  perished.  The  Annals  of  Z«- 
naras  were  first  ediftd  by  H  Wolf,  wivh  a  Latin  trantUtia 
by  A.  Fugger  (Basle.  1557, 3  vols.  fol.).  This  editieosK 
followed  by  a  much  better  one  by  Du  Fresne  du  Cirn 
(Paris.  KJ.^so.  &c,  2  vol.s.  ful.  '.  \vith  an  improved  L: 
tianslalion  ami  notes.  A  u  ]jiin'  of  this  edition  i>  i  ■ 
lained  in  the  N'enu  e  collection  ot  the  Byzantine  writenj' 
1729.  &c„  in  23  vols.  lol.  In  the  Bonn  collection  of  tik 
Byzantine  writers  Zonanis  is  edited  by  PSnder,  but  only  iIk 
first  volume  ha.s  yet  appeared.  2,  'Er/;^  i/r,,-  ru'i  it(>*r  i;i 
5h(.-»'  *a»'oi'u/i'. Sccthat  IS, ail  exposition  ol  ihc  sacred es-r.  ' 
and  those  of  llit!  apostles,  councils,  synods,  and  eeclfsii- 
cal  fathers.  The  commentary  on  the  canons  '.^ 
apostles  was  edited  in  a  Latin  translation  by  .1.  Qaiotira} 
(Paris,  15o8),  and  that  on  the  councils  and  fathers.  iii«- 
wise  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  A.  Salmatia  (Milan.  U'lT. 
Tlie  Greek  original  of  the  latter,  with  tlie  Ijitin  vfM 
wa.s  published  at  Paiis  in  1618,  fol.  The  whole  wi 
narns's  commentaties,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  edtlcc 
by  G.  Beuergius,  Oxford,  Hi72,  tol.    3,  Aoyos  wfit 

r^V  fviTU[t)i'  ri}c  'yov^c  >rpo>i>'  fiia<7fta  t'lyovfiivavi.    It  1* 
li*hed  in  E.  noncfUlius's  '  .his  Ol icutii.c,'  lii,.  p.  261. 
both  ill  Lalm  aad  Greek,  and  aLu  lu  Li  i-i.tiaviiii  sr-i 
Fieher's  •  Jus  Graeco-Uomanum,'  i.,  p.  3.">l,  &c.  4  I' 
irpoffwfl-ov  r<uv  a(txu(tiii!v  iript  rov  fii}  Ctltf  lulaJM^fK 
aurijv  Ayayioiat  npie  ydfiov  '.  that  is.  a  treatise  tO  ShO«  tlitf 

two  nephewa  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  many  the  >aar 
woman.   Tt  is  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Coteleri»'» 

«  Monumenfa  Krclesiae  G.-riccac,'  ii..  p.  4K3,  &c.  If'" 
are  seveial  other  works  of  Zonai-tus  and  among  Ihem  wvi  i 
;  homilu  s  and  letters  which  have  not  vet  been  pnuHi  ' 
only  in  a  fragmentaiy  way :  a  complete  iiat  ot  theo  9 
I  given  by  fU)iictui. 
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iBihlioth.  (Iraecri..  p.  222,  &c. ;  vii^  p.  465,  &c.  : 
compare  Cave,  Histona  Literarta,  u,  p.  648,  &c.) 

ZONE  Ct^e  Greek  *»  belt  ),  a  portion  of  a 
sphere  intercepted  between  two  parallel  planet.  When, 

on  the  globe  of  the  earth,  one  plane  «  the  equator, 
and  four  others  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  two 
ot  vhich  contain  the  circles  in  which  the  sun  is  Tertical 
a*  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and  tlie  two  others, 
the  circlee  of  which  are  as  far  distant  (on  the  earth) 
Crom  tile  poles  as  the  former  are  from  the  equator  [Arctic 
CimcLs],  the  earth  is  divided  into  six  zones  (the  polar 
»«(?menl8  beintr  called  by  that  name  as  well  as  the  others). 
Of  these  the  portions  which  contain  the  two  polea  are 
called  the  north  and  south  /rigid  z>iiirs  :  thioughout 
these  tones  the  sun  never  rises  during  a  part  of  the  winter, 
and  never  lets  daring  a  part  of  the  summer.  The  parts 
intercepted  between  the  arctic  circle  and  the  summer 
solstice  parallel,  and  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the 
winter  miInIii  e  parallel,  are  called  the  northern  and  southern 
temjMTote  zones :  in  every  part  of  these  there  is  always 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sunmrerayday  in  the  year;  but 
in  BO  part  of  tbem  ttu»  nut  «Yer  vertical,  the  parts 
between  the  aanmer  eolitiee  parallel  and  the  equator,  and 
between  the  winter  solstice  parallel  and  the  equator,  are 
<'aile(l  the  northern  and  southern /omrf  zones:  in  the»e 
thei  c  is  always  nieht  and  day.  and  at  eveiy  point  the  noon- 
day sun  is  vertical  twice  in  the  year. 

The  torrid  and  frigid  zones  deserve  their  names ;  but 
the  temperate  zone*  partake  of  both  excesuTC  heat  and 
cold  in  those  parts  which  are  near  the  boundariee  of 
the  torrid  and  Iriirid  zones.  Every  zone,  in  fact,  par- 
takes of  all  the  qualities  of  the  ndjiuent  zone,  in  those 
parts  which  are  near  the  boundary.  Thus  near  the  arctic 
circle  there  are  places  where  the  'shortest  day  is  only  ten 
minutes,  and  the  shortest  night  no  longer ;  near  the  solstice 
parallels  there  are  places  at  which  a  part  of  the  sun's  body 
may  be  vertical,  tnouph  the  centre  of  the  sun  can  never 
Oe  so;  all  hrinir  within  Ihe  tcnipi-rate  zone. 

ZONOl'KrCHIA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  FiringtUa,  arranged  by  him  in  the  whfamily  #Na- 
g^itut,  of  the  fiunily  FaixoiLuoiB. 

Subgenerie  Charaeter. — Biil  as  in  FHngilla  ;  the  eom> 
missure  straight.  Wings  not  Icnrrlhcned  ;  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  four  next,  wiiu  h  are  of  nearly  eijual 
lencth.  7f/|V  rather  K'ncthcned,  slightly  divaricated  ;  the 
outermost  feathers  shortened.  Lateral  toes  slightly  ua- 
equal.  Tarsua  and  middle  toe  of  equal  length.  America 
only.  (8w.) 

Example,  Zonotn'ehia  leueopkriftt  Wils.,  jIm.  Om., 
pi.  31. 

ZONUTIUS,  Merrem's  name  for  a  penus  of  Saurians, 
thus  defined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  : — 

Gemrie  Ckaraeter. — Liiani-like  ;  ears  exposed.  Legs 
four;  femoral  pores  diitinct.  Head  depressed,  broad  be- 
hind, supra-orbital  plate  expanded.  Tail  depressed,  with 
whorls  of  large  square-keeled  spinous  scalea.  Back  with 
keeled  subspinoee,  belly  with  smooth  leaki.  Five  toes 
on  each  foot. 

Gi'oz^aoHieal  Distribution. — Old  World. 

Mr.  Swaineon,  who  gives  this  character,  and  places  the 

fenns  in  his  fiunily  'Laeertidep,  Long-tongued  or  TViie 
/^rardir,' remarks,  m  his  Clasxi/ieatinn  nf  Rrjttilfx.  that 
Mr.  Gmy's  definition  of  this  group  makes  hirn  conclude 
that  it  i,s  to  be  the  exact  rejiresentatiun  ot"  Sii/ii'i  aniong 
the  thick-tongued  lizards;  but,  as  Mr.  Gray  brings  within 
it  several  genera  which  do  not  agree  with' the  above  de- 
finition, he  (Mr.  8.)  is  Cearfiil  of  inserting  the  minor 
divisions. 

MM.  Diim^ril  and  Bibron  amriL'-e  the  genus  under  their 
first  subfamily,  i^tychojUeur  '  'ijrlnsaursy  of  Vfialndian 
Lizards,  and  thus  characterize  it  :— 

Tongue  arrow>pmnt-ahaped,  free  on  its  anterior  half, 
hardly  notched  at  the  end,  its  sarfisee  velvety.  No  teeth 
on  the  palate.  Maxillary  and  intermaxillarv  teeth  equal, 
roiucal,  simple,  blur.t,  set  against  each  other.  Nostrils 
lateral,  each  pierced  in  a  single  plait — tht-  i;;tMi-ro!-f  ral. 
Eyelids.  Tympanic  membrane  extended  on  the  border  of 
the  anricnler  aperture.  Four  great  parietal  plates  forming 
•  aoiHic.  at  the  centre  of  whicn  is  the  iateraarietal.  Four 
feeC  eadi  terminated  by  five  onprideokledliDM,  wludi  are 
unequal,  slightly  compressed,  and  Ctlteeted  bdov.  Fe- 
moral pores  in  one,  two,  or  three  rowt. 

MjiC  IhiiB&il  and  Bibran  observe  thift  Am  ZNMri  hwre 


a  phynognomy  which  calls  to  mind  that  of  the  Steliton4$ 
and  AgamtB.  Their  head  is  tiiangular,  flattened,  and 
wider  than  the  neck ;  their  trunk  is  short  and  depnascd; 
their  aides  are  enlarged,  and  arahcd  from  beftne  baek> 

wards  ;  their  liin!)-  are  rolnist,  ofTeringa  development  pro- 
portioned to  that  ol  ttie  o'Jier  parts  of  the  body  ;  their  tail 
it  stout  and  of  moderate  extent. 

The  tongue  of  the  Zonuri  has  the  same  fonn  as  the  true 
lizards,  of  an  arrow-point  shape,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  nar- 
rowed in  front,  whilst  on  the  oppoute  side  it  is  wide  and 
divided  into  two,  so  as  to  represent  a  fork  or  the  branches 
of  a  V,  between  which  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  trachea. 
The  anterior  extremity  or  point  of  the  organ  is  rounded, 
and  has  a  very  slight  crescentic  notch.  Its  surlaoe  is  co- 
vered with  small,  straight,  filiform  papillae,  more  or  IcM 
short,  placed  close  to  each  other  so  as  to  prodoee  a  velvety 
appearance.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  but  eacn 
jaw  contains  forty,  which  are  equal,  conic  or  subcylindrical, 
with  a  siinple  and  blunt  summit.  The  upper  suiface  of 
the  head  of  these  cyclosauns  is  a  true  osseous  buckler,  fur- 
nished with  plates,  which,  in  number  and  disposition,  pre- 
sent some  differences  fiom  those  of  the  other  Chalcidiaas. 
The  cephalic  plates  of  the  ^imnrt  eonslst  of  one  rostral, 
two  naw-rostial,  one  inter-na.so  rostral,  tsvo  fronto-inter- 
uiLso-ro^trals,  one  frontal,  two  fronto-parietal,  four  large 
equal  quadrilateral  parietals,  together  forming  a  square, 
in  the  middle  oi  wliich  is  .situated  an  inter-parietal;  this 
square,  resultm:;  iium  the  disposition  of  the  four  parietals, 
ia  bordered  on  the  right  and  left  by  three  plates— the  \tw 
rieto-temporals — ^the  two  first  rectangular  and  the  third 
nearly  stjuare.  There  are.  as  in  the  lizards  properly  so 
cBlleO,  four  palpebral  plates  on  each  side  ;  and  the  supra- 
ciliary  region  itself  is  invested  with  three  or  four  oblong 
plates.  The  external  orifices  of  the  nostrils  are  pierce^ 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  muzzle,  at  the  summit  of  the  frenal  region,  in  a  single 
plate — the  naso-rostral,  behind  which  is  a  naso-frenal, 
which  is  often  succeeded  by  the  freno-ocular  ;  for  a  jMist- 
naso-frenal  rarely  exists.  The  lips  and  the  submaxillar} 
bianehes  aie  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  com 
mon  Sauriana.  The  tempos  are  covered  with  pistes,  and 
form  a  ])iojection  behind,  under  which  the  ear,  which  is  a 

little  directed  backwards,  seems  to  he  stu-lfcred.  This  ear, 
at  the  entiance  of  which  tlic  membrane  oi  the  tympanum 
is  extended,  is  very  large,  o\al.  and  luiviiit:  lis  great 
diameter  placed  in  the  vertical  direction  of  the  head.  Two 
eyelids,  a  small  one  above  and  a  very  large  one  below, 
protect  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  the  slit  is  longitudinal,  bat  a 
little  inefined  forwards. 

The  toes  are  unequal ;  on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
first  toe  is  the  .shortest,  the  fifth  comes  next,  then  the  se- 
cond, and  finally  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  of  the 
same  length.  On  the  posterior  extremities  the  four  first 
toes  are  regularly  graduated ;  the  fifth,  which  is  inserted 
very  far  back  upon  the  tamis,  baa  its  anterior  extremity  on 
the'  same  line  as  the  second. 

The  tetragonal  tail  is  slightly  depressed  at  its Ml^  and 
rounded  or  slightly  compressed  for  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

Sometimes  the  ddn  of  the  hUeral  parts  is  completely 
hidden  under  the  spiny  scales  which  toughen  it ;  sometimes 
dichotomie  foMs  are  seen  there  more  or  leas  developed ; 
and  again  there  are  instances  where  it  is  invested  by  scaly 
granules.  In  general  there  is  a  small  cutaneous  ibid  in 
liunt  of  each  shoulder,  descending  in  an  oblique  line  upon 
the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  breast,  where  it  results  in  a 
sort  of  collar  of  a  V  shape,  as  in  certain  Eremias  uid 
Acanthodactyls.  All  the  species  of  Zonurwr  have  the  lower 
Rorfiwo  of  nie  thighs  pierced  with  large  pores,  disposed 
either  in  a  single  row,  in  two,  or  even  in  three.  In  many 
there  is,  on  eai  h  side,  between  the  belly  and  the  side,  r 
rather  deep  lurrow  lined  with  granules.  Sometimes  thi 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  back  have  a  sort  of  cuirass 
composed  of  quadrilateral  scales  ia  juxtaposition  or 
slightly  imbricated,  disposed  in  transverse  bands  close-set 
against  each  other ;  in  other  cases  this  scaly  covering  does 
i:ut  descend  on  the  sides,  where  it  is  replaced  by  granules. 
Other  species  have  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
trunk  furnished  with  small,  nearly  oval,  ridged  scales, 
which  are  distributed  in  loogihidinal  series  and  ttansvene 
rows,  leaving  greater  or  less  intervals  between  ^em  filled 
with  g.-anuli  s  %vhich  are  generally  very  fine.  Above,  the 
limbs  are  clothed  with  rhomboidai  or  lozenge-«hapcd 
sealeig  which  are  oluiBatad  ami  imbiieatad;  and  the  cannm 
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offhcM  scales  on  the  tlughs  and  legs  «re  developed  and 

prolonpt'ti  into  points  to  such  a  degree  that  these  parts  of 
the  body  are  in  tnith  bristled  with  spines.  The  belly  is 
defended  by  a  kind  of  plastron  analogous  to  that  of  the 
eroeodiUa,  that  is  to  ny,  it  is  fonned  of  a  great  number  of 
quadiilaten],  flat,  united  plates,*,  disposed  in  knwUndinal 
bands  and  transverse  rows.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  ver- 
ticillations  of  preat  rhomboidal  scales,  which,  most  fre- 
quently, arc  ver>'  spinous. 

MM.  Duin6ril  and  Uibron  further  remark  that  Merrem 
has  preferred  the  generic  appellation  here  given  to  Cor- 
AfltUt  but  which  rndTpreviously  been  emplojred  by  Klein, 
wonorina,  CuTler,  PHzinger,  and  some  otfien— arbitrarily, 
however,  for  the  word  Kopfi'Xof  (Cordyhis  was  used  by 
Aristotle  not  to  designate  a  species  of  Zonurus,  but  a  larva 
of  a  Urodde  Batnoliiaii,  prabalily  tint  of  Mtom  erit- 
lata*. 

MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron,  taking  the  arrangement  of 
tlw  leaJes  for  their  biusis,  follow  Dr.  Smith  in  dividing  the 
Zanuri  into  tfiree  groups.  i<.ub?enera  of  Smitli. 

1st  Group. 
(Cordylus.) 

Character  of  thr  Group. — A  small  fold  of  skin  hardly 
perceptible  in  front  of  each  shoulder.  Skin  of  the  sides 
of  the  neck  hidden  by  spinous  scales,  more  or  less  strong, 
wliidi  bristle  its  surface.  Cervical  and  dorsal  regions 
covered  with  quadrilateral  scales,  slightly  imbricated  from 
without  inwaixis,  lormmg  close  transverse  bands.  Scales 
of  the  sides  resembling  those  of  the  back :  a  furrow  all 
along  the  lower  region  of  each  side. 

Species  with  lower  lid  squamous  and  opaque. 

Example,  Ztnmrus  griteut,  Dum.  and  aim.  Three 
varieties : — 

1.  Yellowish  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs, 
orange  on  the  necli,  haek,  sides,  and  wL  Lower  parts 
white.    Cordyliu  griseut,  Cuv. 

2.  Blneit  above;  boloir  white,  washed  vrith  Ueok. 
GgrtfWw  mg«r,  Oliv. 

,  3.  Brown,  more  or  less  dark  above,  sometimes  incHning 
to  yellow,  and  nearly  always  on  the  medio-longitndinal 
line  of  the  twck  a  yefiow  stnpe  bordered  on  each  side  witli 
small  quadrilatend  Uaek  tipot*.  Under  pert  of  tlie  hody 
whitish. 

LoetJUiei^CKpt  of  Good  Hope,  Senegal. 


Species  with  the  lower  eyeliii  transparent. 
Enmple,  Zonurus  poli/zonut,  Dum.  et  Bibr.  Cordylm 
paljfgonut.  Smith).  Colour  bMNm  or  black,  sometimes 
niilgled  with  brighter  or  deqier  apota.  A  large  oblong 
InteiMe  Uaek  spot  on  each  aide  of  the  node.  Lower  parts 
reddish  brown. 
Locality. — Cape  of  (iooti  Hope. 

2nd  (Jroup. 
(Hemicordylus,  Smith.) 
(akansef«r.r— Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  folded  and 
•ovnnd  by  gnumlea.  Oervi«pl  fx^  ((onal  regiooa  ftir- 


nnhed  with  nbimbricated  scales,  farming  clooo  liana 
verse  Tovn,  Lateral  peita  of  the  tmnk  eoireicd  with 

granules, 

Example,  Zomirut  cqaensit—Cordiflut  {Hrmicordyiatw} 
oqjtmtf,  Snutlu  Colour  duslgr  above,  pale  blackiah  blue 

3rd  Group. 
(Pseudocordylus,  Smith.") 

Character. — •in  front  of  each  shoulder  a  vcr>'  marked 
fold  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  l)ordi>r  of  the 
breast.  Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  formmg  project(Ti.c 
lines,  and  eovemd  with  gianulea.  Cervaeal  and  donsal 
regions  ftimiahed  with  anboval  tidged  scales,  fonninir  lon- 
gitudinal series,  separated  by  rows  of  srranules.  Scales  of 
the  sides  similar  to  those  ot  the  iuick.  No  fold  along  til v 
lowLT  j);irl  of  the  sides. 

Kxample,  i^onurtu  mtcrolej^idotu*.  Gray ;  Cordylus 
( Psntdocnrdyltu)  montanua,  Smitlu  Colour. — Brown,  more 
or  less  deep  above,  mclining  more  or  less  to  blmckash. 
Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  tail  vrith 
transverse  oranire.  ycllo'.vish,  or  greenish  bands,  which 
whiten  when  the  animal  is  kept  in  alcohol.  Under  part 
of  the  head  blade,  and  the  other  underparla  pal*  ysUowor 
orange. 

Aocoliftea.— Cape'of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone. 
Zonurut  in  the  arrangement  of  MM.  Dum^ril  and 

Bibron  is  inlmediately  succeeded  by  Tribolonottu,  Dum. 

and  Hibr. 

ZOOCARPES)  the  name  given  to  cetlain  or^nized 
bodies  which  have  been  variously  chissed  by  botanists  and 
loologista  aa  animals  or  plants,  and  by  some  as  partakiar 
of  the  chaiaetera  of  eaen.  By  a  referenee  to  the  fmct 

work  of  Ehrenberg  on  Animalcules,  and  to  the  '  Specir* 
Alsjarum'  of  Agardh,  or  Hooker  s  '  liritiyli  Flora,'  it  wi.i 
be  IoiuhI  tluit  the  s;iiiK'  u-rricra  which  the  Of.',-  author  ht;> 
desciibeil  as  annuals,  the  others  have  desciibeil  a*  plant*. 
We  shall  not  here  enter  into  an  examination  of  th»:  opi- 
nions which  have  led  to  the  classification  of  theae  tiodics 
either  as  animals  or  plants,  as  all  naturalists  are  tigntd  as 
to  the  ])rineipal  facts  of  the  existence  of  thes-e  bodies. 
They  aru  all  acreeil  that  these  heiugs  exist  at  a  point  in 
thr  (ir^'aiuc  kmLTtloin  of  nature  in  whieh  thi-i  e  i->  the  great c-J 
difficulty  in  seizing  facts  which,  under  orduiaiy  definitions, 
could  at  once  determine  their  posititm  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  scale.  JPeBnitiona  which  are  so  eadty  empJoyed 
higher  up  the  scale  are  of  no  use  here,  and  it  is  only  by  ao 
accurate  analysis,  and  comparison  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  these  organisms,  that  an  appioaeh  to  a  correct 
classification  can  be  made.  The  bodies  to  \\hich  the 
term  Zoocarpex  have  been  applied  are  placed  by  botanists 
in  the  natural  order  Algae.  Of  the  higher  groups  of  Algw 
%Te  have  spoken  under  Sra-VVeei>s  and  Wats&-Pi.aj<ts, 
but  it  is  in  the  lower  forms  more  particularly  that  the 
Z<)o(.■arp^  occur.  These  lower  groups  form  the  divi^it 
Gloiociadeaj  of  Harvey  and  the  Dialomacca'  of  Greviiic. 
Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to  these  divisions  appt;ar  m 
the  form  of  slime  on  the  sur£sce  of  stones,  rocks,  walla,  &c 
or  of  scums,  IVoths,,  Sdc.  on  water. 

The  Glokk  i.Ai)E.E  consist  of  plants  with  numerous  glc- 
bules  or  filaments,  invested  with  a  definite  gelatine,  an  I 
forming  globose  or  filiform  fronds.    This  division  im.  iiuJt- 
the  ( "haoiiineic  of  Bor)-  St.  Vincent,  whose  general  account 
of  these  formations  is  quoted  by  Lindley  in  his  remarhaon 
the  natural  order  Algae.  He  say.s  the  gelatine  or  aliaw  in 
which  these  plants  are  enveloped  *  resembles  a  layer  of 
albumen  spread  with  a  brush  :  it  exfoliates  in  drving,  nod 
finally  beeomes  visible  by  the  manner  in  which  it  colours 
green  or  du  p  hrown.    One  niiiiht  eall  it  a  prt>\  iMi'iiai 
creation  waiting  to  be  organized,  and  then  assuming  dif- 
ferent forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corpuscles 
which  penetrate  it  or  develop  among  it  It  may  further 
be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  two  veiy  dMinct  existences,  the 
one  certainly  aiiinial,  tlie  other  purely  vegetable.  Thi» 
matter,  lyini;  among  amorplious  riiueus.  coll!^l^^s   in  its 
simplest  state  ot  solitarj'  spherical  cap.sules,  which  are 
afterwards  grouped,  agglomerated,  or  chained  tocvtti«r, 
so  producing  more  complex  states  of  oi|;amzation.  oome- 
times  the  mucus,  which  acts  as  the  basis  or  notnx  of  the 
corpu.>;rleA  when  it  is  found  in  water,  which  is  the  most 
favcniial/li'  medium  for  its  development,  elongates,  thicken*, 
and  finally  forms  masses  of  some  inches'  extent,  which 
float  and  fix  themselves  to  aquatic  plants.   These  masses 
are  at  first  like  tbe.apawn  of  fish^  W  they  soon  change 
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colonr  and  hccnmp  green,  in  consequence  of  the  fonnation 
of  iiittTior  vf^etable  corpuscles.  Often  however  they  as- 
tsim^e  a  milky  nr  fcrniionoiis  appearance;  and  if  in  this 
sTate  they  aie  examined  under  tne  microscope,  they  will 
be  fonnd  completely  filled  with  the  animacules  called  N»* 
vicularie,  Lunutinae,  and  Stykrite,  assembled  in  such 
dense  crowds  as  to  be  incapable  of  swimming.  In  this 
state  the  anitnaiculos  are  inert.  Are  they  developed  here, 
or  have  they  found  their  way  to  such  a  nidus,  and  have 
they  hinder«d  the  development  of  the  gra«a  coqpuscles  ? 

in  wliieh  they  lie  the  nme  to  them  u  the 
albuminous  substance  in  wliich  the  eggi  of  many  aquatic 
animak  are  departed?  At  present  we  have  no  means  of 
answerinc  these  questions." 

Tht!  tgllowiiiK  are  the  characters  of  the  genera  of  thi» 
tifvision,  Gloioclade^r— ' 

Tribe  I.  AlraeAaygriwaie.-'The  planti  in  this  thbc  are 
fHifonn  or  ^bbow.  eonipoNd  of  artienlated,  branched 
filaments,  invented  witli  kj.  latine.  The  fructification,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  consists uf  capsulesoQ  the  ultimate  ramules. 
Tht  y  ai«  fbund  vmiftt  the  tnfloenee  of  both  nH  and  flesh 
water. 

•  Filiform. 

Muogloia.  The  axii  is  gelalinoai ;  the  peripheiy  com- 
posed of  branched  lubdlchotoniout  liianienn. 

B itnirh<t\prrmum.  The  filaments  are  hyaline,  longitu- 
dinal ly  btnaled,  set  with  distant  whorls  of  moniliform 
ranuili. 

Draparnaldia,  The  filaments  hyaline,  emitting  scat- 
tered pencil!  of  coloured  ramuli. 

•*  Globose  or  lobed. 

Ckettophora.  The  frond  gelatinous,  globose,  plane  or 
lobed,  foinied  cf  ("l    ni  nts  isr,iiiiii,'  from  the  !>ase. 

Cortfnephitra,  Ihc  Irond  camoso-eoriaceous,  hollow, 
formeil  of  filaments  issuing  from  a  central  point. 

Mffrionema.  The  frond  minute,  ^latinoui,  paiaaitical, 
compMcd  of  short,  erect,  clavate,  nmple  filamenti,  fixed 
WX  their  base  to  a  thin  expansion. 

Tribe  II.  Rivularigfp.—The  plants  are  more  or  lesa  glo- 
bose never  tililorm  ,  camose,  composed  of  continuous  fila- 
ments annulaU'd  within.  To  this  trihe  belongs  but  one 
^enus.  Rivularia. 

Tribe  III.  Nottoehinea. — The  plants  more  or  lew  glo- 
boee,  gelatinont  or  earow;  inelnoing  granules  aeattered 
tlirough  the  mass  o:  arran2:ed  in  moniliform  series. 

Protococcus.  The  globules  aggregated,  naked,  filled 
with  granules,  seated  on  a  hyaline  jelly. 

Hirmatococcui.  Miuute  gelatuious*  fronds,  aggregated 
into  a  fniMulose  crust,  and  including  scattered  ^nules. 

PaUneUa,  A  polymorphous  gelatine,  filled  with  distinct 
globular     elliptic  gramiTet. 

Frhinella.  Minute  ^elatinou!)  fronds,  filled  irith  ellipti- 
cal corpuscles,  radiating  from  a  centre. 

Nnttoc.  A  gelatinous  ]>olymorphoa8  frond,  filled  with 
crisp  monifomi  filaments. 

Ine  spceiet  of  MnogUiia  are  marine  plants.  They  are 
of  a  porple,  nMe*fed,  or  green  colour.  The  M.  Hudtoni  is 
found  on  the  const  of  Devonshire.  Mrs.  OrilRtht  says  of 
this  plant — ' The  strucfme  is  very  remarkable:  the  iVond 
appears  to  be  made  isp  of  tufts  ol  ilbrts,  radiating  from  a 
centre,  each  tuft,  when  separated  in  water  under  a  j:lass. 
resembli!)g  a  double  Aster  or  Sea- Anemone.  In  the 
centre  uf  the  petaMike  fibres  are  masses  of  purplish 
grains.' 

The  species  of  Batrarho^jHfrmum  and  Draparnarldia 
an-  foi;!id  in  Fresh-water  streamlets  and  wells.  They  are 
not  num(  roii-H.  The  latter  geims  wa^i  named  after  .1.  P.  R. 
Draparnaud,  a  French  botanist,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Algae.  The  Chsetophorae  are 
generally  of  a  green  colonr,  and  are  little,  round,  jelly-like 
looking  masses,  and  are  found  attached  to  pieces  of  stick 
and  other  objects  in  bogey  pools,  streams,  and  rivulets. 
Cori/Jtephora  ami  Aft/riofiPin  I  arc  small  gene  i  a,  and  are 
found  where  the  sea  washes,  on  the  pebbles  of  the  shore, 
or  on  rocks  and  on  sea-plants.  The  species  of  Rivularia 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh 
water.  The  crust  of  these  plants  is  sometimes  so  eloseljr 
attached  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows,  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  it  except  by  its  colour.  Tin  y  are  mostly 
oi  a  green  colour.  The  <rcims  Pi  'ilm  nrnix  haa  only  one 
sjiecies,  the  P.  tiivulis.  Tins  little  plant  h;w  gained  a  large 
sliare  of  attention  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  at  one 
time  to  be  the  cause  of  led  snow.  Now  howtrer  the  mh 


mal  kingdom  hivs  put  in  a  claim  for  a  share  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  this  phenomenon.  [Snow,  Rkd.]  Most  of  tha 
species  of  JJcematoccut  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  give 
an  appearance  like  that  of  blood  to  the  rocks  en  which 
th«r  grow.  IllCSa  S|ipearances  have  oHen  been  renrarded 
wiln  a  lupeiitltious  eye.  and  looked  upon  as  w  armngs  or 
omens  from  heaven.  One  of  the  species  of  Palmella.  the 
P.  cruenta,  hasi  a  dark  blood-red  colour,  and  on  that  ac- 
dount  has  been  called  *gory  dew.*  It  occurs  on  white- 
washed walls,  especially  in  damp  cellars;  and  in  such 
situations  has  sometimes  given  occanon  for  alarm,  on 
account  of  its  having  the  appearance  of  sl;iins  of  blood. 
The  other  species  of  Palmella  have  various  colours,  as 
yellow,  green,  and  black.  They  are  fonnd  in  fresh  water- 
streams  and  on  rocks  on  tht;  sea-shore.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies q(  Er/iinella  have  been  referred  by  Ehrenberg  to  the 
BucciUaHa,  a  family  of  polygastric  aniDpaicules.  Many  of 
them  have  certainly  the  power  of  locomotion  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence,  and  not  like  some  of  the 
Zuocarps,  which  only  move  abuiit  at  the  commencement 
of  their  organic  life.  J'he  species  cA'  Xostoc  are  found  en 
damp  earth,  as  well  as  in  sea  and  fresh  water.  Most  of 
then  ate  gelatinous,  of  a  yellow  or  green  colour,  or 
transpwent  and  shrink  almost  to  nothing  in  drying. 

The  division  Diatowackx  consists  of  granules  of  various 
form.",  plane  or  compressed,  more  or  less  trans))arent,  riijid, 
and  fragile,  arranged  in  a  lenjjlhencd  series  or  in  circles, 
which  »TV  free,  naked,  or  imbedded  in  a  mucousmass,  and 
at  length  separating  into  distinct  segments. 

Of  the  two  divisions,  this  im  certainly  the  most  anomalous 
with  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom. Aprdh  in  Iket  states  that  many  of  the  organisms 
referred  here  have  a.s  much  relation  to  the  mineral  as  to 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kiui^dom.  He  says  tiiat  some  of 
Ins  Diatomete  are  nothiiii,'  more  than  vegetable  crystals, 
bounded  by  right  lines  and  collected  into  a  ciystalliform 
body,  and  having  no  other  difference  from  minerals  thsn 
ttiat  the  individuals  have  the  power  of  agnin  -^rp  n'iiiL' 
The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  BnUsh  i  ,  ill  oi 
this  family  from  Hookers  *  British  Flora:' — 

Tribe  1.  iJMjntc/ieev.—Fihunents  cylindrical  or  anj^ular, 
at  length  separating  into  segments^  which  are  called 
/rtMtuia. 

M^omra.  Segments  forming  simple  pseodo^itieiilitcd 
filaments,  constractod  at  the  articalatioiw*  fragile,  and 

easily  separating. 

Df$nudiMm.  Segmcnt.s  formine;  simple  angular  p.seudo- 
articulated  filaments,  transparent  at  tne  crenated  anglet, 
at  length  separating. 

Tribe  II.  /ra^i/fartiw.— The  filaments  plane,  ex- 
tremely fragile,  composed  of  rectilinear  segments. 

Froi^illaria.  Segments  fonning  plane  psendo-arficu- 
lated,  densely  striated,  fragile  filament.s,  separating  at  tht> 
sfris'. 

Achnanthe*.  Frond  stipitate,  standard-shaped,  com- 
posed of  a  few  segments,  wnich  at  length  separate. 

Diatoma.  Segments  forming  nseudo-arttculatcd  plane 
filaments,  at  length  separating  ana  cohering    their  angles. 

Frusiij/iit.  Segments  linear,  free  Or  imbedded  in  a 
.sli,t|)eless  ma-ss,  solitary  or  binate. 

Tribe  III.  S/y//an'e<p.— Segments  plane,  wedge-shaped. 

StijUaria.  Segments  wedge-«hapea,  separate,  stemless, 
not  united  into  plana  laminae. 

Licmopkora,  Begmenta  wedge-shaped,  flabellilbrm,  sti- 
pitate. 

Meridian.  Segments  widge-ehapcd,  in  plane  eesttle 

circles  or  segments  of  circles. 

Tribe  IV.  Cymbelleeg. — Segments  elliptical. 

Gomphonema.  Segments  submminate,  terminating  a 
verv  slender  simple  or  branched  filament. 

flomtrochtliti.  Segments  arranged  in  numerous  binate, 
distant,  parallel  series,  within  a  tubular  frond. 

HTkl^n.  Segments  in  longitudinal  series,  within  simple 
mucous  filaments,  which  are  free  at  Uie  extremity,  but 
united  below  into  a  roundish  gelatinous  mass. 

Meromega,  S^pments  arranged  in  longitudinal  seriee 
within  a  cartilaginoos  or  gelatinooi  IWmd. 

Schizonema.  Segments  in  longitudinal  series,  and  in- 
closed in  a  simple  or  branched,  filiform,  mucous,  mem- 
branaceous frond. 

CymheUa.  Segments  elliptical,  binate,  free  or  imbedded 
in  a  mucous  mass. 

^h  are  the  definitions  of  these  genent  as  givra  b^ 
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botaniats.  With  a  .<.omewhat  different  technology,  Uie 
name  genera  with  tlie  same  names  are  descrihed  by  zoo- 
locistH.  Tbtis  of  tliL"  ahove  eeoera,  Ehrenberg.  in  his 
•Infu^ions-Uiit  icht  n,'  claimi  tEe  genera  Frustulia,  Ach- 
nanihi's.  FiaL'iliaria,  Schizonema,  Deaoaidium,  Gompho- 
nt-ma,  Miiidion,  and  Micromega,  besides  many  species 
Iron  othi-r  LTi'iu'ta. 

The  minute  bodies  belonging  to  this  division  of  organized 
nature  are  found  wherever  wat<T  exists  in  any  quantity. 
Ttte  pebbles  on  the  sea-ahore,  the  rocks  on  ttte  coa»t,  and 
various  fonns  Ot'  marine  plants  are  frequently  covered 
with  them,  and  tht-v  can  only  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eve  when  collectea  together  in  such  quantities  as  to 
alter  t!u'  colour  or  appaiciU  consistoncc  of  the  substance 
in  which  ihvy  are  lound.  They  are  not  however  at 
all  confined  to  sea-water ;  but  are  found  in  btreams 
and  brooks,  boggv  pools,  ponds  o(  stogoaut  water,  and 
mineral-springs,  and  many  of  them  will  make  their  ap- 
poaranci-  in  solnlinns  of  salts  and  infusions  set  aside  for 
only  a  k;w  davB.  Tlie  lot  ins  of  the  segments  or  I'rustula 
are  various;  sometimes  they  arc  quite  flat  and  angular,  at 
other  limes  they  arc  more  or  icixi  globose.  In  iimny  in- 
stances these  segments  consist  of  silica,  and  when  i  >  i  :  d 
as  animals,  this  part  of  the  bo4y  is  called  its  skeletoo.  it 
is  on  account  of  their  siliceous  chamcter  that  many  of  the 
species  of  Diatomacec  have  been  detected  in  a  lossil  i,tate. 
and  already  fossil  species  have  been  dc^^ciibcd  that  have 
not  yet  been  determined  to  exist  in  a  recent  state.  Al- 
though exceedingly  mmute.  they  sometimes  collect  in 
large  quantities,  and  give  a  new  chai after  to  objecta  to 
which  they  attach  themselves.  In  the  *  Proceeding  of  th^ 
Lianaeaotsioeiety*  for  Deoember,  1640,  Dr.  Lankester  traced 
the  apparently  whitewashed  appcnrance  of  the  st«nes  in 
(he  bed  of  the  river  Annan  in  Dmnlrieshhue,  to  the  exist- 
ence ot"  one  of  these  niitiiite  Diatonias.  '1  iie  species  in 
this  instnnce  has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  the 
^fwrfru  Clna,  and  bf  Oieville  as  the  Dtulomu  truncatum. 
llieM  little  bodies  wer«  parasitic  on  a  Conferva  that  co- 
vered all  the  stones,  and  it  was  only  when  the  river  fell 
during  the  summer  that  the  white  appearance  wo-s  observed 
on  the  stones.  Many  ol  the  marine  species  so  enljiely 
cover  the  plants  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  to  give 
them  a  different  appeamnre  altogether.  The  segments 
•re  mostly  transparent;  tliey  are  however  sometimes  green, 
brown,  yellow,  or  rose-colour.  They  are  fre<juentJy  marked 
in  the  inside  with  globules,  granules,  or  stns.  and  it  is  to 
these  that  Ehrenberg  has  assumed  the  functions  of 
stomachs,  ovaries,  &c.,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  structure, 
together  with  their  power  of  locomotion,  has  referred  them 
to  the  class  of  animalcules.  The  hislory  however  of  these 
organisms  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
enable  any  one  with  certainty  to  refer  them  either  to  one 
division  ot  iti*?  organic  kinjpdom  or  the  other.  In  the 
mean  time  an  impoitant  field  of  uuiuiry  is  Dpeii  to  the 
naturalist  in  the  rej^jroduction,  growth,  and  structure  of 
these  lower  forms  ol  organic  life,  by  an  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  alone  expect  to  claatitify  them 
with  certainty  according  to  their  real  relations. 

For  fntlher  information  the  reader  should  consult 
AiTiir  lh,  Species  A/ fftirum;  Gre\'i\W,  Algte  liritan.;  Lind- 
]ey.  yilural  ■^i/^t''»i :  Hooker,  y^/v/is//  //"/ <i,  vol.  ii. :  Nees 
von  Esenheck.  Die  Aigen  dex  6u^irn  H  'ais*er$;  Gaiilon, 
Desma/u  M's,  Unger,  and  Kutzing,  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
for  1823,  1825^  1828^  and  1834;  Meyen.  PJhnsan  Phy- 
$Mngi»;  Diet.  «k»  Sc.  Nat. 

ZOOLOGY  (from  Zmov,  soon,  an  animal,  and  Xfiyoc,  I'ifffrs) 
literaHy  means  a  discourse  concerning  animaJs,  aad  is  the 
science  which  teaches  the  nature,  properties,  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  sul>jects  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  con- 
stitnents  of  an  Ammal  are  treated  of  in  the  artiele  Life  : 
when  the  animal  dies,  the  elements  which  oompose  its 
body  are  acted  upon  by  the  onfinary  chemical  afBnities 

whicli  that  body  nad  been  abli;  to  resi>t  wlieti  living,  and 
tile  more  ur  lex>  rajiid  dissolulion  ol  its  component  jKirts  is 
the  coiiseqnetice. 

In  a  crude  shape,  zoolo^  must  have  been  one  of  the 
esiitest  sciences  that  fiMCOd  ttself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Ymatn  mind.  The  wtf  neeMsity  fbr  finding  names  for 
the  more  obvious  divisions  of  liinni?  beings  must  soon  have 
produced  a  cliLssificaf  ion  ink)  the  natural  groups  of  Quad- 
rupeds [Mammalia],  Hikds,  Fishes  [Fish],  and  Insects 
11  •  ■■1        and  certain  subordinate  sections,  a.s,  for  in- 

aiauee,  tlie  distinction  between  herbivorous  and  cami- 


vorou.s  beasts,  granivorous  and  carnivorous  bmhi,  harmb^ 
and  poisoooua  RsmLtSk  mttst  have foltowad  «aa  matter  d 

cour^se. 

We  have  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  engraven  and  pictor,aI 
Enptian  records  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  •Iteotioo 
wmeh  had  been  paid  to  Natnral  History  in  genersJ.  The 

'navy  of  Tar.-hish'  contributed  l  >  tin  wisdom  of  him  wbu 
not  only  '  spake  of  the  trees,  truiu  liic  cedar  of  I^ebanot 
e\e[i  unto  the  hyssop  that  sjiringeth  out  of  the  wail.  tRi; 
'  Also  Ot  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  ttungm,  and  c: 
fishes,'*  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  passages  shov. 
ing  the  program  that  aooleigical  knowledge  had  alreadj 
made. 

The  Ecrypfian  records  bear  testimony  to  a  familiarity  not 
only  with  the  forms  of  a  multitude  of  wild  animals,  bu: 
with  their  habits  and  geographical  distribution. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hkbodotcs  ww 
behind  the  science  of  his  day  in  physical  knowledge,  he 
who.  despising  the  sneers  of  the  half-learned  at  his  won- 
derful stories,  will  bring  to  the  perusal  ot"  his  wotk*  a  fair 
share  of  scientitic  acquirement,  will  tind  many  in>lantri  ' 
zoological  information  which  iiave  been  taken  for  the  mere 
tales  of  this  excellent  traveller  and  historian,  but  wbitk 
modem  investigation  has  confirmed.  But  it  ia  to  Ams- 
TOTLB,  justly  termed  the  bther  of  natural  historj,  that  we 
owe  the  fii-st  dawnings  of  system  founded  on  tho  only  s.. 
basis,  Uiti  orgaouzation  or  physiological  character  ol  aji 
mals. 

Since  his  time,  the  principal  endeavour  of  xoologists  hs-^ 
been  directed  to  a  discovery  of  '  the  natural  syaten**  as  it  hat 
been  properly  called— for  thera  can  be  but  one and  the 
number  of  methods  proposed  one  after  another,  some. 

it  must  be  admitted,  approaching  apparently  verj*  nearly  to 
the  truth,  show,  indeed,  that  a  grt;at  advance  ba»  bees 
made,  hul  that  the  probjcmis  not  Cntiralj SOlved,  al1]MMl|^ 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  key. 

Some,  indeed,  seem  to  hav«  expected  that  this  qrslem 
should  burst  forth  atoaee.  a  wdden  and  complete  appari- 
tion, whereas  it  must  neeesrarily  be  of  slow  growth,  and 
gradually  developed  by  .1  careful  collection  and  comp.-^risori 
of  materials  and  the  philo-oiihical  appUt^atiou  of  induction, 
l.^t  any  competent  person  look  not  only  at  the  muH-'udc 
o:  \isting  species,  out  at  those  which  are  extSMCt  aod 
ki  wi  only  bv  their  fessil  wmaina,  that  have  been  rec:^ 
niscd  since  trie  last  svstem  was  put  forth — not  a  yt^ir 
passes  without  a  considerable  accession— and  he  niav  b^ 
panloned  lor  thinking  that  it  is  somewhat  hasty  to  t  .jtDf 
to  cuncluiauus  without  having  the  whole  of  tiie  premises 
before  us. 

Aristotle's  method  was  founded  on  a  division  of  organs, 
which  may  be  arranged,  fint  with  lef^renc*  to  naloiil 

groups  (Kar<i  ylvoc  or  rar'  ntoc).  Birds  or  Fishes,  tor 
in.stance,  which  depend  on  a  similar  structure  of  parts  . 
secondly,  according  to  tlieir  excess  and  detect  tab 
i/iripoxiiy  leai  tWn^iv  ,  aiS  for  examj  le,  a  division  of  Biri- 
into  those  with  long  bills  and  those  wiili  short  bills — thow 
hawing  cr«(ts  and  tliotve  having  none :  thirdly,  aooording  to 
their  analoipes  (raf*  a'vaXoyiav) — take,  for  inatance,  the 
comparison  of  a  hoof  with  a  claw,  the  wing  of  a  bird  wi'.S 
the  lore-loot  ol'  a  quadiu(>eii,  a  leather  with  a  scale;  a:id. 
fourthly,  acconlint;  to  their  situation  i«r<iril  Oimv  — ' ■.•.ke. 
tor  example,  animals  whicli  have  pectoral  mammae- 
man,  apes,  and  elephants;  and  animals  whidi  have 
abdominal  m«mm«»-Hjk)Rs  and  cats. 

To  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle's  descriptions  those  who  tn 
qualified  l>y  an  acquaintance  with  tnc  subject  and  tht 
lantniui^e  will  l)car  testiinuny;  but  it  must  be  conles>«J 
that  some  of  tliosc  who  have  attempted  to  explain  Ins 
meaning  have  manifested  small  knowl^ige  of  Latin,  lew 
of  Greek,  and  none  of  the  science  on  whidi  hia  invaJuabls 
work  traata.  His  taleojt  for  obserratioii  and  generalixaiioo 
was  of  the  highest  order ;  and  never  dSA  man  more  woitbiij 
employ  the  ample  means  which  the  libenli^  of  hia  npl 
pupil  placed  at  Im  di-sposal. 

Of  /IJian  [/Kliam's  Ci-avdius]  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  here  ttiat  he  seems  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  ceoctsl 
receptacle  for  any  information  ralative  to  animala  tfasi 
he  could  collect,  whicli  he  put  together  without  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  The  industrious  and  entertain- 
ing Pliny,  prone  a-s  he  wa.s  to  record  fable,  was  »n 
author  of  a  very  diti«rent  capacity  ;  but  tlie  little  sps^c 
that  he  gave  to  system  vnm  tiiJed  from  the  stores  d 
Aristotla,  on  wbom  he  drew  largely  for  his  aookgiBai 

•  1  Kiam  Iv.  IS. 
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dcwiipiHoni  generally.  In  the  almost  equally  amuainfi^ 
]HM(«s  of  ArBCXiBini  will  be  found  a  scattered  but  copious 
eol lection  of  facts  retethre  to  aniinals,  stated  apparently 

more  with  u  vn  w  to  the  irleaiureaof  the  lahU-.  Ilie  Uaiiinir 
-ul  jLH-t  of  Uw  bowk,  llian  to  the  advaiicoiiu  iit  ul  imUiial 
-tory. 

in  the  interval  Avhich  ensued  between  the  age  of  the 
antients  and  the  rev  ival  of  ietteni  nnich  zoological  M  well 
as  other  adentiflc  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  praerved 
among  the  Arabs  and  in  the  East  generally,  where  it  be- 
came, however,  liieltly  charireJ  willi  lalite,  as  in  tlic  ac- 
count of  the  Roc ;  maguilude,  wliich  u  a  principal  clement 
in  the  Oriental  notioiw  Of  the  soblime, being  the  prtraiUDg 
exaggeration. 

Alssktob  Maomn  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Eu- 
ropean writer  of  note  claiming  the  loologist's  attention, 
after  the  silence  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  in  hia  Historia 
Animulium  are^Moaaof  MoeM  to  antieiit  ■iithotitieB  no 

longer  extant. 

Bklon  had  deeply  studied  Aristotle  ;  and  the  works  of 
the  Freneti  traveller  on  the  natural  history  of  birds  and 
fishea  not  only  contain  much  valuable  InfotHMtioa,  btit  an 

:atempt  at  claitsification.  [Birds.] 

Gksnkr.  Ai.urovand,  and  Jonstow  followed.  The 
valuable  volumes  of  the  first  of  these  authors  iiK-lu.lL-  t:>e 
labours  of  Belon  and  Rundelet.  and  curry  arraiii^etueul 
still  ftiitlMr.  Aldrovand's  voluminous  compilatioiu  I'onu  a 
atorehouse  of  learning  from  which  subsequent  writers  haw 
drawn  deeply  and  not  always  gratefully.  BuKbn,  in  par- 
ticular, ridicules  his  copious  com]nh'itions  ami  the  ru  ver- 
cndinf;  colleclioii  of  lure  with  whicli  he  illu.sljati's  the  lus- 
tory  of  a  cock  or  a  bull  ;  but  wilhuut  sui  li  a  tlu  saiirus  be- 
t' re  him,  even  Buffon  would  have  found  it  diUicuit  to 
te  as  he  did. 

To  our  countryman  Rat  we  are  piineipalljr  indebted  for 
the  first  clear  zoological  method.  That  sreat  naturalist  for 
orii;inalily  and  comprehensive  i)hilosopnicii]  discernment 
may,  witnout  hesitation,  be  placed  next  afler  Aristotle 
himself.  [Birus;  Mammalogy;  IIkitilhs.] 

The  brilliant  style  of  Buffon  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  upon  the  subject  which  hiaeloquence  at  onoe 
rendered  captivatmg.  A  more  severe  writer  might  have 
done  greater  thini^s  for  natural  history  as  a  science,  but 
Bufibn  at  once  >ei  ured  a  willinp  aiidieiiee  and  made  all 
Europe  his  claai.  To  him  above  all  others  may  be  cou- 
cedea  the  merit  of  makini^  the  subject  decidedly  popular 
at  onea  and  fat  ever.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 

lilNNiBtn. 

In  the  l:ist  edition  of  the  Syttema  Naturfe,  revised  by  its 
great  author,  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  thus  arranged: — 

The  Natural  Division  of  the  «mmal  kingdom  iauidicated 
by  internal  structure. 


^eari  bilocular,  with  two  auri 
clea.  JUod  warn.  nd. 

Heart  nmlocttlar,witn  one  au- 
ricle.   Blood  cold,  red. 

Jleart  unilocular,  with  one 
auricle.  Circulating  fluid 
'^mniet)  cold,  wliite 


ViviparoUB  ...  Mammalia. 
Oviparous  ....  Bird*. 
Artntrary  lungs  Jmpkibia. 
External  gills  .  F'uhet. 

jwith  antennn.  ImtcU. 
(With  tentaeiilA.  Vtmn. 


I.  Mammalia. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auridca;  Bhtd  warm,  red. 
/,un^«  respiring  reciprocally.    Jaw$  incumbent.  Covered: 

7'<eth  insetted  in  most.  }'rnix  intrans  viviparas,  lactifcras. 
Seutfs  :  Tonpue,  Nostrils,  Kyes,  Eurs,  Papilla*.  Covermg  : 
Hairs  ;  very  .tparing  in  the  aquatics.  I'ropt  Fulcra  :  Four 
feet,  except  in  thoee  which  are  merely  aquatic,  i)i  which 
the  iNMteciMr  ftet  we  omijoined  in  the  £n  of  the  tail.  A 
tail  m  most. 

II.  Birds. 

Heart  bilocular,  VNilli  two  amiek-s ;  /JAkk/  warm,  red. 
Mungt  respiiiug  reciprocally.  Jaut  incumbent,  naked,  ex- 
fllMied,  toothless.  Peuit  subintrans  abs<)ue  hcroto  oviparas 
cruata  ealcarea.  S«iit€$i  Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes,  Ears 
vithoitt  aarielea.  Covering  t  Incumbent  imbricated  l^a- 
tlMfS.  /^pi;  Two  feet;  two  wings.  Jttimp  heait-ehaped. 
III.  Amphibia. 
I/earl  unilocular,  with  one  auricle  ;  Bloodco\d,  red.  Lungs 
breathing  arbitrarily.  Jawt  incumbent.  Pene$  bini.  Kksts 
Kenerally-  membranaceous.  Seme* :  Tongue, NotMIt,  Eyes, 
Ears.  CoKrmgs  cutaoeoui^  naked.  J*rop$t  variooa;  null 
fn  aome. 

rV'.  Fishes. 

Heart  unilocular,  wtlh  one  auricle ;  Biood  cold,  red. 


6t/Z« external,  compressed.  /atr«  incumbent.  Penea  wMi 
eggs  without  albumen.  Senut:  Tongue,  Nostrila?  Eyes 
(not  eara).  Caetrutgf  Imbricated  M»lea.  Prtpt'  Naia^ 
torial  flna. 

V.  Insects. 

//(•rtrr  unilocular;  jro"i>s  told.    Sp/raefet,  lateral  bcd|i> 

Sores.  JawM  lateral.  Pme*  intrantes.  8eiue$:  Tongue, 
lyea,  Antennte  on  a  head  without  a  brain  (hdther  ears  nor 
nostrils).  Cover ii>(/.-  catapluicta,auataininganoaseoiiaei]^ 
Propi :  Feet,  Wmgs  in  some. 

VI.  Vermes. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  ventricle  ;  suniet  cold.  Spi- 
raclfs  obscure,  ./awi  multifarious.  Prties  vnrii  Herma- 
phroditis  Andmgynia.  Sentet :  Tentacles  (no  Head,  hatdij 
Eyes,  neither  Ears  nor  Nostrils).  Coverittj  calcareous,  or 
null  except  spines.   Proju Neither  feet  nor  fins. 

Thia  table  eonelades  with  the  following  summary,  which 
will      best  given  in  the  oriijinal  form 

Vivarium  Naturae  mc  alit  Vl-piieis  Ibrm*  .\iiiinalia. 

Mammalia  piiosa,  iti  7 Vrra,  gradiuntur,  loqueiilia.  ~^vet 
plumoMB,  in  Aere^  volitaUt,  cantantes.  jimpkibia  tunicata, 
in  Colore,  serpunt,  aibilantla.  Piaen  aqoamati.  in  ./</r/a, 
natant.  popyzantes.  Ituecta  cataphracta,  in  Sir:o.  t  xs:- 
liunt,  Unnitantia.  f'ervu*  excoriati,  in  Ilnmidv,  panduiitur, 
obnuitescentes. 

Further  details  of  this  system  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Mammalia,  ButOB,  Imskcts,  and  VsutBa;  tad  although 
the  definitiona  given  bv  Linnnia  aometimca— as,  for  in« 
stance,  when  he  says  that  Fishes  have  no  ears— betray  a 

want  of  knowledge  wliieh  subsequent  experiments  have 
supplied,  the  stuoent  roust  be  struck  willi  ilieir  accuracy, 
considering  the  imperfect  atat«  Of  compaimtive  anatomy 

when  he  wrote. 

The  Amplnbia  of  LinnsBus  consist  of  the  three  orders, 
MepiiUt,  Serpeniet,  and  HoaUt:  the  two  first  of  these  are 
noticed  in  the  article  RiPnLn,  p.  404.   The  third  order, 

Nantrs,  is  thus  ilefineil  : — 

Finned;  breatluii<;  al.-.^)  b)'  means  of  lateral  gills. 
•  Spiracles  compound,  numerous. 

PetromyzoH  iLampreyj,  Spiracles  7  lateral.  Rajm 
(Ray),  Spiracles  5  undemeatii.  Squaltu  (Shark),  Spir^ 
clea  5  lateral.   Chuuera,  Spiracle  1  quadrifid.  ' 

*  •  Spiracle*  *olitarf/. 

I.uphiii*  (Angler),  fins  ventral  2  ;  moulh  touthed.  n 
/(^njcr  (Sturgeon),  fins  ventral  2;  mouth  toothless.  Cy- 
clupteru*  (Lump  Fish),  tins  ventral  2.  Baiute*  (File  Fish), 
fins  ventral  1.  Ottraeimt,  fins  ventral  0 ;  body  with  a  bonv 
cuirass.  Tetrodon,  fine  ventral  0;  aJMomen  muricated. 
DiodoK  (Globe  Fish),  fins  ventral  0;  body  aculcated.  Cen- 
tri*cut,  fins  ventral  X. ;  body  loricated  witli  a  spine.  Sun- 
ynalhtu,  fins  ventral  0 ;  body  artienlated.  Pegnm,  flna 
ventral  2 ;  rostrum  ciliato-dentated. 

Ttie  Pi*ce*  of  Linnxus  embraoe  fimr  Ofdcva:— 

1 .  .  Ipodet,  ventral  fin*  null. 

2.  .higularett  ventral  fins  hefart  the  pectoral  Una. 

y.  Thoraeici,  ventral  fins  imdrr  \he  pectoral  fins. 
4.  Abdomimilei,  ventral  fins  Ix  hind  the  pectofal  fins. 

I.  Apodes. 

Mura-iia,  apertures  ol  the  gilh  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 
Gi/mHotu*,  back  finleas.  Trichiuru*,  tail  finleaa.  AimP' 
rtAeka*,  teeth  rounded.  AmmodgUt,  head  narrower  than 
thtbody.  OphiJium,  body  ensiform.  Siromaiem,  body 
ovate.    XyMiut  bodjr  ensiferous. 

II.  Jugulares. 

CaUionymiu,  apertures  of  the  gills  at  the  nape.  Urano- 
tcoput,  mouth  wide  and  flat  (simuni).  TraeUmu*,  anna 
near  the  breaat.  Gadu*,  pectoral  fins  elongated  into  a 
point  JUnuHHs,  ventral  fins  didacty lous,  aOMMtk  (mntieB). 

III.  Thoracici. 

Crpola,  niovsth  wide  and  flat  (simuni) ;  body  ensiform. 
Echrnea,  back  of  the  head  flat,  furrowed  transversely. 
Conjphirnay  head  anteriorly  obtusely  truncate.  Gnbiu$t 
ventral  fins  conjoined  (coadnatm)  into  an  ovate  fin. 
Cotttu,  head  wider  than  the  body.  Seorpena,  head  sprinkled 
with  cirri.  Znu,  upper  lip  arched  : furnicatum  i  with  a 
transverse  membrane.  Pltumntdes,  botii  eyes  on  one  Mile 
of  the  head.  Clmtodun,  teeth  setaceous,  very  close  sot, 
flexible.  Spariu,  teeth  strong,  incisors,  molars.  Laltru*, 
dorsal  fin  marked  with  a  ramentum  behind  the  ^inea. 
SeiteHtt^  dorsal  fin  capable  of  being  bidden  in  a  little 
furrow.  i>rre«r,'opereumof  the  gills  serrated.  GtMentteta, 
tail  earinated  at  ihe  >i(!es;  ilarsal  opines  distinct.  Scomhrr, 
tail  earinated  at  tlie  sides ;  many  spurious  pioOHllM.  iiuUtu 
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teales,  even  those  of  the  head,  looie* 
di||^  near  the  pectoral  fins. 

IV.  Abdominales. 

Cohitit,  body  hardly  nanrowed  at  the  tail.  Jmia,  head 
naked,  bony,  scabrous.  SUunu,  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  toothed.  Teulh'u,  head  truncated  anteriorly. 
Loriearia,  body  mailed  (cataphractum).  Salmo,  posterior 
dorsal  fin  adipuso.  Futidarioy  beak  cylindrical,  capable  of 
beini;  shut  with  aa  operculum.  £m«,  lower  mandible 
lonfa:e!>t,  punctated.  Etopa^  bnmehioitegoua  membrane 
double,  the  external  one  shortest,  jlrgenttna,  anus  near 
the  tail.  Athrrina,  a  liiUral,  longitudinal,  bilvcry  band. 
Miigil,  lower  mandible  i  aj  umtt  d  within.  .Vonnynu,  bran- 
chial aperture  linear  witliout  opercula.  £x0C<r<ta,  pectoral 
fins  or  the  length  of  tlie  bo<ly.  Polyaenuu,  dfi||;its  distinct 
near  the  pectoral  fins.  Umjwo,  abdomen  cannated  and 
sermted.  CffriwH,  bnuMhkiategous  membrane  trindiate. 

The  Olden  of  inaceta  are  defined  by  linnmus  firom  their 
wings  :— 

crustaceous  with  a  strairiltmUire  CoUopUra  1. 
senuerttit«eaoua»  ineunuient  HemipUra  2. 
imbricated  with  aciles  .       .   Lepidoptera  3. 

[membnui.ceoui,ano.;^^^,^.^^^  //,m..i/...a 
WiiigB2.  Balances  fHalteres)  in  lieu  Of 

the  posterior  wings    .      .       DipUra  G. 
Wingi  0.  L§»  the  Dody  wtthoat  winga  and 

elytra      .       .      .      •  ApUraT. 

I.  Coleoptcra. 

*  AntftiHce  clavate,  tU  'ickened  fxternally. 

Searabeeui,  antennae  with  a  fiaile  clava ;  anterior  tibie 
dentate.   Lueanui,  antenns  with  a  eompreised  clava, 

the  widest  side  fissile.  Derme$U$,  antennie  with  a  per- 
Toliate  clava ;  head  inflected  under  the  scarcely  marginate 
thorax.  Uitier,  antenna-  with  a  sulid  clava;  lu>rid  retrac- 
tile within  the  tliorax.  Bijirltus,  iintcnnit;  wilti  a  bulid 
ovate  clava.  Gyriuut,  antciniaj  rather  rigid;  eyes  lour. 
4ltleial»u,  head  posteriorly  attenuated.  Curculio,  antenns 
mudent ;  rostrum  homy.  SUpha,  thonx  and  elytra  mar- 
ginate.  CoecineUa,  antenna  with  an  oMuie  clava;  palpa 
with  a  truncated  clava. 

*'  .Irili  rvi/r  f;iif:>nn. 
Bruchui,  antennae  tihiorm,  thicke:>t  externally.  Castida, 
body  ovate ;  elytra  marginate ;  head  covered  with  a  hhieid. 
Pimiu,  thmax  leceiving  the  head;  antennas  with  the  last 
joint  the  longest.  Chrytomela,  heeid  ovate,  immarn^nate. 
Hiipa,  antennse  extended  i  porrectii'l,  approximate,  fu-i- 
(brm.  Mrlo'e,  thorax  subrouiid;  head  gibbous,  inflei  ti  ti. 
Teiiii.rii),  thorax  niaigmate;  head  exserted  ;  body  oblonir. 
Lamjfjfru,  elytia  flexible;  shield  of  the  thorax  oversha- 
dowug  and  reedving  the  head.  Mordrlla,  laminse  at  the 
base  w  the  abdomen;  head  inflated.  Stafk^imu,  elytra 
divided  into  two  parts  (dimidiata),  covering  the  wings ; 
two  veakles  above  the  tail  capable  of  being  exierted. 

***  Aiitennff  selarfOU*. 
Ceramhyx,  thorax  mueroiiate-callous  at  the  sides.  I.cp- 
tura,  elytra  attenuated  at  the  apex ;  thorax  rather  smooth. 
Caiitharu,  elytra  flexible;  abdomen  plicate-papillose  at 
the  aides.  Juater,  point  (mucro)  of  tne  breast  resilient 
from  a  pore  of  the  abdomen.  Cicindela,  jaws  exserted, 
toothed  ;  eyes  rather  prominent.  liujirffiU,  head  retracted 
wHhin  the  thorax.  Dyiucu*,  posterior  feet  ciliated  and 
formed  for  swimming  (natatorii).  Carabtu,  thorax  obcor- 
date,  truncated  posteriorly.  Nt^fiaiitt  elytra  dimidiate; 
wings  naked.  F^Mada,  elytra  dimidiate ;  wings  cov«red ; 
tail  with  nippem  (mrcipata). 

II.  Hemiptera. 

Blatta,  mouth  maxillose;  wings  coriaceous,  flat;  feet 
cursorial.  Mantk,  mouth  maxillose ;  anterior  feet  serrated ; 
claw  single.  Orj/ttw,  nouth  maxillose ;  posterior  feet  sal- 
tatortal.  Pulgora,  rostrum  inflected ;  forehead  (frons)  pro- 
duced, empty  (inanis);  anthers  capitate.  Cicada,  ros- 
tnim  inflected  ;  posterior  feet  salt.atorial.  Nolontcta,  ro* 
trum  inflected  ;  iKJsterior  feet  natatorial  (.ciliated).  Nrpa, 
robtrum  inflected  ;  anterior  feet  cheliferous.  Cimei,  rostrum 
inflected ;  feet  cursorial.  A]^Mt  rostrum  inflected ;  abdo- 
men two-horned.  Cktrnutt  rostrum  pectoral ;  feet  poste- 
lior,  saltatorial.  Coeeut,  rostrum  pectoral ;  abdomen 
bristly  behind  in  the  males.  TAript,  rostrum  obsolete ; 
tiinga  ineorabent  on  the  reflexile  abdomen. 

III.  Lepidoptera. 

PapiliOf  taUmm  tUdust  externally;  wings  erect. 


Sphinx,  antenna.'  thickest  in  tht 
tenna)  thickest  internally. 

IV.  Neuroptera. 

LibeUa,  tail  with  nippers;  mouth  molti^maTiHa— ; 
wings  extended.  Ephemera,  tail  with  two  bristles,  s.  3 ; 
mouth  toothless;  wings  erect.  ;t///r/n//*'OM,  tail  with  riz~ 
pers;  mouth  bidentate  ;  wings  deflecled.  Phrygau. .,  \ 
tail  simple,  mouth  toothless,  wings  deflecled.  Utmerui.!.-  . 
tail  simple,  mouth  bidentate,  wings  deflected.  Pau^p»^ 
tail  chelate,  mouth  iQitnAedfWiogiihieumbeut.  Rapkuba, 
tail  with  one  4hi«ad  {fiSo  1);  mouth  bidentate^  winga  de- 
flected. 

V.  Ilymenoptera. 

Cynipt,  sting  (aculeiuj  spiral  I  2'euthredo,  sUn^  ^riated! 
bivalve.  Sirex,  sting  sormted  under  the  terminal  spine  of 
the  abdomen.  /cAiieiifROff,  sting  exserted!  triple.  Spkes, 
sting  punctorial ;  wings  flat  ;  mouth  ton^eleas.  Okrjtm, 
bting  punctorial;  abdomen  vaulted  ffornicatum  <  bencatJt. 
J'etpa,  sting  punctorial ;  superior  wings  plicated.  ApU, 
sting  punctorial,  superior  \Miigs  jjlicated.  Fortiiica,  ^tin? 
obsolete ;  no  wings  on  the  neuters.  MutUla,  sting  punc- 
torial ;  no  wings  on  the  nenteis. 

VI.  Diptera. 

(Kitnis,  mouth  dosed;  s.  none.  Tipula,  mouth  wita 
lateral  lips ;  four  pdps.  Mutca,  mouth  toothless  with  a 
proboscis.  TtAamu,  mouth  with  a  proboscis  and  conniveot 
teeth.  Ciii^x,  mouth  with  a  siphoniform,  nntant  rWtrvm; 
stemmata  0.  Einjnt,  month  with  an  inflected  rostrum. 
Conopt,  mouth  with  a  projecting  geniculate  ro«truii:. 
Atilut,  mouth  with  a  subulate  projecting  rostrum.  Jki^- 
bjflhu,  mouth  with  a  projecting  setaceous  rostrum.  i7^pp<^ 
ftoMc,  mouth  with  a  sobnutaat,  very  short  raCmni ;  atna 
mataO. 

VII.  Aptera. 

*  Six  fct't.    Hi  cd  duliiicl  fiom  the  Thorax. 

/.cpumu,  tail  witii  exserted  bristles.  /Wwra,  tail  bifuf- 
caled.  inflected,  saltatorial.  Termet,  mouth  wth  two 
maxills.  Fedieulutt  mouth  with  a  sting  (aculeus)  capabk 
of  being  exierted.  Atfejr,  month  with  an  inflected  roitiaB 
withatting;  feet  saltatorial. 

•  •  Feet  B— 14.    Head  and  Tiorax  united. 

Arams,  c\e8  2,  feet  S,   palps.     PJinlani^iutn.  evo  4, 
feet  y,  palps  chelate.  Arauea,  eyes  8,  feet  8,  palps  c'avatf.  , 
Scorpio,  eyes  8,  feet  8,  palps  chelate.    Cancer.,   «ve8  1 . 
feet  10 :  first  pair  chelate.  MmoaUutt  eyes  2,  feet  «.2 :  ta  ' 
chelate.   Onunu,  eyes  2,  feet  14.  I 

••*  Feet  multitudimHS.  llend  distinct  from  the  Tlnirnx. 
Srdopendra,  body  linear.  Jiiliit.  body  subcylindiical.  | 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  arrangement  without  l)eir,f 
sti-uck  with  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  author,  whe:. 
the  imperfect  light  which  ejcisted  at  the  time  c  usidi-rcd. 
Kbaumur,  Swamnbbdam,  MouStet,  Goedart  De  Gees, 
Bonnet,  and  Lvonnet  indeed  had  done  much  befbtre  the 
edition  of  the  oy«/<'ma  Xature/"  was  ]>ublislied  ;  tnit  man}  >  t 
the  leading  characters  of  insect-organization  were  still  it- 
volved  in  darkness.  One  great  error  will  be  manifest  to  a  l : 
the  classification  of  the  Crustacea  among  the  insects  unde: 
the  designation  of  the  genus  Cancer,  See.  The  most  cunon 
observation  must  have  satisfied  Linnsus  that  the  Crtutafr: 
breathed  by  means  of  gills,  and  that  therefore  they  coi  U 
not  be  iil;ice(l  iridei' tlu' same  category  with  aniinaU  whi-^ 
respiration  wa.s  carrietl  oii  by  '  Spiraruln  :  Pori  latoia'o 
corpori.s,'  to  u.se  his  own  definition.    It  is  not  however  ni.- 


probaDle  that  the  terrestrial  habits  of  the  Land  and  Sokbct 
Cmbs  rBnovt;  GBCAncimm;  PAOtmvs]  nifrht  have 

weighed  with  him.  in  the  absence  of  any  dcmonstrHtion  a 
to  their  actual  mode  of  respiration.  But  notwith^tandi'C 
errors  inseparable  from  the  slate  of  knowkdire  whi:  .  : 
wrote,  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  his  geiienUizatiors 
taken  as  a  whole  it  manifested  bv  the  retention  of  mostitf  ' 
his  orders  and  all  his  genera  to  the  present  day. 

The  scalpel  was  now  taken  up  by  able  handi,  and  Fallai. ' 
especially  in  h'l^  anatomy  of  the  Clirks,  made  a  gr^'at 
advance  in  coni]iara1ivt'  :inatiiniy.    Among  the  must  acf;.e 
and  enlii;ti1i  iu' j   luhourei>  in  this  department,  onr  ■ 
.John  Hunter*  stands  pre-eminent  m  Koglaud,  and  Biumen- 
bach  in  Germany. 

But  tht  lUllneaa  of  time  w  m  now  come  when  a  gnat 
light  was  to  arise ;  and  George  Cuvier,  guided  by  hk  dift> 

*  Tlir  raU!»!;ur  of  llf  MiiM^im  of  thr  IU-^mI  CcXUfmt  ttwUftllM  ia  Lsr 
doo,  by  Hicltiril  0««u.  i;«q  ,  llx'  llniitcri  iii  l'io(o-»nr.  i<  ntiw  Wfyl^Si,  vnS 

ihe  rxcriAiiiii  of  ilir  i-.iUliti'ii.' "f )  >K>il-_  « linh  is  111       LTf--.,.  Thi*  r 
k  mqrt  TklukU*  UwMuiu,  tot  itie  toolasut  ui>i  ^tivnolu^jrt. 
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sections,  became  the  load-»tar  of  zoologists.  The  Anaiemie 

nip'iree,  the  Ouement  Fossiles,  and,  finally,  the  Jti^ne 
^  'fniinni,  were  the  results  of  his  acute  and  comprehensive 
'  1  emonstrations.  In  his  hand.s  Comparative  Anatomy  be- 
came a  new  power  amoriK  the  dynamics  of  natural  hutory, 
and  by  it»  aia  he  rebuilt  the  extinct  fossil  forms  that  before 
liis  time  lay  scattered  over  the  face  of  OUT  eaith  in  mUl 
*nd  aptparently  inextricable  diiiorder. 

\Vi:.;  does  this  extraordinary  man  enunciate  the  valuable 
truth,  tliat  »ince  Natural  History  has  taken  Nature  for  the 
basis  of  its  distributions,  its  relationship  with  Anatomy  has 
bedMne  mora  intimate.  *  One  of  these  sciences,'  says  he, 
*  c&niurt  tdce  a  dn^e  step  without  the  other  profiting  by 
it.  The  approximations  which  the  first  establishes  often 
indicate  to  the  other  the  researches  that  ought  to  be 
made.'*  And  again,  with  eaual  fnith  he  declares,  that  *the 
natural  history  of  an  animal  is  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
animal.  Its  mternal  stzuetiu*  is  to  it  t»  mueh  «a  it»  eiF 
ternal  lionn,  and  pcrhqw  nu>re.*t 

Hutf  Caviar  pnwUied  what  he  preached  ii  ei^dent  fimn 
his  own  record  of  bis  mode  of  proceeding  in  constnieling 
His  system. 

•  1  examined,'  says  the  great  French  zoologist,  '  one  by 
onct  ail  the  species  which  I  could  procure  ;  I  associated 
thoea  whidi  mi  not  differ  tttm  each  other,  except  in  size, 
colour,  or  the  number  of  some  parts  of  little  importance, 
•nd  on  these  materidt  founded  what  I  have  called  a  sub- 
genus. 

•  Whenever  1  could,  I  disisecled  at  leafit  one  species  of 
each  subgenus;  and  if  those  to  which  the  scalpel  could 
not  be  applied  be  excepted*  there  exi^  in  my  book:£ 
Tety  few  groups  of  tl^  degree,  of  the  organs  of  which  I 
cannot  produce  at  least  some  considerable  portion.' 

His  system  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  [Anatomy,  ("omparativk],  and  parts  of  it  in  most 
of  the  articles  un  the  leading  groups  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom  in  this  work.  T.atkkillk  furnished  the  fourth  and  fifth 
voliiniea.conUimag  the  CnttlacM,  ArathHid»t  and  Insects ; 
and  Cuvier  aoknoirledges  his  obligations  to  the  work  of 
Lamarck,}  with  reference  to  the  sht  l's  mv.l  corals,  noticing 
:t  with  just  praise.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that 
Cuvier  was  the  advocate  of  l^amarck's  theory  of  gradual 
evolution  or  development,  a  theory  to  wtueh  ue  ex- 
peiieoee  of  every  snecoeding  daj  beooaca  mora  and  more 
opposed. 

About  fliis  period,  shnost  eontemporaneoody  with  a 
similar  movement  in  botany, some  of  the  mure  imaginative 
and  philosophic  minds  be?an  to  perceive  analogies  in 
organs  and  parts  of  the  animal  frame  which  previously 
bad  only  been  regarded  under  their  distinct  or  mdividuai 
relations.  The  close  connection  between  the  brilliant 
generalizations  of  this  nature  which  first  made  comparative 
anatomists  acquainted  with  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and 
the  essential  resemblances,  or  homologies,  aj*  they  are 
termed,  of  the  component  elements  of  a  vertebra  under 
their  varied  forms,  mr  the  special  purposes  of  the  indi- 
vidoaJ,  is  too  closely  connected  with  similar  researches 
after  resembUmces  and  uialogies  in  zoologjr  to  be  omitted 
in  the  present  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  science.  Giithe, 
the  founder  of  morphology,  or  the  doctrine  of  organic  ana- 
logies in  plants,  aUo  made  the  first  step  in  tlu  uJ.arice- 
ment  of  similar,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  transcen- 
dental vievss,  in  the  anatomy  of  animals.  The  poet's  dis- 
covery of  the  intermaxillary  bonea  in  man,  the  first  fruits 
of  this  eanntially  synthetical  mode  of  studying  organized 
beings,  has  been  sul l l'>  ilcd  t)y  many  similar  brilliant  np- 
preciations  of  true  auaJuRies  by  his  biKceisors  Okcn  and 
Geoffroy,  and  the  disciples  of  tht':r  vcho  il,  -.vhin  h  have 
more  than  compensated  lor  the  less  substantial  results  of 
exuberant  imaginations,  which  have  too  often  had  the 
effect  of  detemog  the  sober  student  of  nature  from  digest- 
ing the  woilcs  of  authors  ftom  widdi  Tatoable  inlbrmation 
is  to  be  obtained. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  names  of  Uliger,  Terarainck,  and  Wagler.  Of  these 
M.  Temminck  continues  to  enlighten  zoologists  with 
his  excellent  works ;  whilst  Professor  liobleostein  and 
Dr.  Ruppell  still  pursue  their  praiseworthy  course. 

In  our  own  country  and  time  the  Quinary  System  has 
oeen  brought  forwara  and  applied  by  one  of  our  mosi  ac- 
complished zoologists  in  his  '  Horn  kntomolog^cs,' '  An- 
flldaaa  Javauoa**  nia  *  Ranarks  on  the  Comparative  Ana- 
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tomy  of  certain  Birds  of  Coba,*  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  and  his'  Illustrations 
of  the  Annulosa  of  South  Africa,'  formine  part  iii.  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith's  talnaUa  *lUuBtmtiou  of  tne  Zoolegr  of 
South  Africa.' 

In  his '  Remaiks  on  the  Birds  of  Cuba,'  Mr.  W.  S.  Mao- 
leay  thus  writes : — *  As  to  new  views  or  principles  in  natural 
history,  this  mode  of  studying  the  variation  of  struct  ure  m 
different  animals,  in  preference  to  classini^  them  according 
to  an  arbitrary  division  of  organs,  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
to  which  I  can  justly  lay  full  claim.   It  h,  possible  indeed 
that  Hermann*  in  his  very  remarkable  work  entitled 
'  Tabula  Alllnifatom  Aidmalium,'  and  published  in  1783, 
may  have  intended  to  keep  some  such  |rii'-ciplc  as  this  in 
view ;  but.  a.s  with  him,  unfortunately,  ihe  siiglitcst  analogy 
constituted  an  affinity,  we  may  understand  how  he  found 
it  impossible  to  trace  the  mode  in  which  structures  vary, 
and  mmb  more  so  to  ^ply  the  maxim  of  variation  to 
arrangement.  On  «  cononr  i^anee  at  ttw  principles  of 
arrangement  Ind  down  by  Aristotle  at  the  commencement 
of  his  '  Historin  A-imalium,'  he  may  also  b<'  sujiposed  by 
some  to  ha>c  understood  this  doctrine  of  variation  in 
animal  structure  ;   but  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  although 
this  extraordinary  man  understood  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
he  confined  binaeif  in  the  passage  in  question  to  the 
division  of  oiganSirHt  eouiaa  of  reasoning  that  led  him 
quite  away  ftom  the  oonelosions  he  would  indubitably 
have  arrived  at,  had  he  followed  the  viiriation  of  general 
structure.   Still  I  shall  not  be  surprised  ti  the  originality 
of  eveti  this  principle  be  some  day  disputed  with  me ;  for 
when  the  question  was  asked,  "  Is  there  anything  whereof 
it  may  be  said.  See,' this  is  new  ?  " — the  answer  was,  *•  It 
hath  been  already  of  old  time  which  was  before  us."  And 
certain  it  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  quinary  liistnbution,  of 
the  circular  progressiun  of  a  series  uf  affinity,  and  of  :ma- 
lugie^H  as  distinct  from  aiiiuities,  have  aii  been  in  some 
measure  advanced  by  authors  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  *  Hons  K^tomologicx.'   Indeed  it  would  add  little  to 
our  convietioo  of  these  being  great  natural  trutlta,  to  find 
that  only  one  writer  had  observed  them,  and  that  others 
had  taken  them  for  granted  upon  his  Uiaertion.  Accord- 
ingly we  learn  that  the  number  five  ha*  haji  an  imjiortance 
in  Uie  construction  of  the  u. averse  i;iven  to  it  from  the 
days  of  Plato  ind  Ciccru ;  that  Lmuaus,  Pkllaa,  and  Oe»- 
fontaines  have  mentioned  certain  analogies  in  nature  aa 
dirtinet  fton  affinities ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  distin- 
rr'iished  zoologists  of  the  present  age,  and  a  foreign  mcni- 
Ocr  of  this  Society,  Professor  Gotthelf  Fischer,  of  MoscoWj 
has  staled  the  progression  of  certain  series  of  affinity  being 
in  circles.   I  can  safely  say  however,  that  as  I  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  these  several  'truths  by  the  fibeervation  of 
Nature  uone,  so  1  first  saw  their  dependence  upon  each 
other,  their  general  application,  and  their  necessary  deri- 
vation, from  the  practice  of  studying  the  method  in  which 
animal  structures  vary.    How  lar  shadowy  and  utKonnected 
notions  on  the  above  subjects  may  affect  the  claims  ol'  the 
*  UoriE  Eutomologicte  *  to  public  attention,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  :  but  it  is  my  duty,  on  ttie  other  hand, 
to  say,  that  I  was  surprised,  on  looking  lately  among  the 
notes  and  explanations  of  the  plates  (p.  181;  at  Ihe  end  of 
a  work  published  at  Moscow,  in  1B08,  by  Professor  Fischer, 
and  entitled  '  Tabuls  Synoptics  Zuoguosisc  in  usum  Au- 
ditorum  edil«,'  to  find  the  following  remarks : — "  L'auteur 
trouve  dans  la  Nature  organist  uoe  opposition  remarquable 
qui  pourroit  8treexprini£epardeuxcmlesenmottvemen^ 
^ui  se  touchaat  oa  qui  so  cioiaent  on  deux  endroite. 


Les  deiix  points  des  cerdes  qui  se  toucli*  nt,  designent 
dMB  tames  «xtr8mea,dMa  ciroonst  ^n.  >  s  nexpUcaUa 
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poor  le  tittiiraliite.  1.  La  moisiwOTe  {»ioduite  pur  la  cor- 
ruption des  mati^res  animates ;  2,  L'origine  des  animaux 
inujsoircs  par  cellc  ties  roati^i  rs  vo£r<'tales.  Les  bornes  de 
cet  ouvray'  nc  prrmi'ttcnt  pas  '.:ti  devcloppcmi'nt  plus 
ample  de  celte  idee  qui  presente  une  verite  i  poursuivre." 
Again;  in  paga  1M  is  the  Tollowins^  passage :— "  II  ne 
ikot  pas  ctoin  qoa  la  Miie  des  Mammillre*  aoH  i  conri- 
derer  datis  ana  nreetion  drdU  oooime  line  suHe.  JHii 
fait  voir  A  Ciesfl^vps  qn'elle  fonne  une  palfrit*  on  Tohsi.:-- 
vateur  sc  trouvc  an  milieu,  ayant  les  espcct's  d'aniniiuiK 
de  ces  cfitcs.  C'f-»t-'i-dire,  l  aiiteur  s'ima^ne  que  cliaquL- 
aerie  de  la  premiere  division  dont  lesdoigts  ou  pieds  tie 
wnt  reunia  par  one  membrane,  trouvera  des  analogues 
panni  lea  ammaflx  da  la  leooDde  diviaion,  dont  les  iAgi» 
ou  piHs  Htnt  KUfils  mr  tine  nierobratie.  Utie  represen- 
tation ck's  jri'iires  de  *f!irnrni fibres  en  eereles  I'ntonrnnt  )e 
cenUt;  ou  Cftt  plac^i  riiomtiie.et  se  ttnu-hiuit  muluelletaent, 
suivant  que  les  proprief/s  de  differeiis  ar.imiiux  se  resem- 
blent  aeront jpeiit-?tre  ia  plus  conlbrine  A  ia  Nature."' 

Mr.  W,8.  Macl.pay  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  intricate 
subject  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
much  learning,  and  the  close  astute  reasoning  of  a  mind 
of  no  ordinary  powers.  The  system  has  been  applied  in 
this  country,  oy  Mr.  Vigors,  to  the  Birds,  and  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  to  the  Mammalia  and  fishes.  With  certain  modi- 
fications it  has  been  applied,  by  Mr.  Swainson,  to  the  animal 
kingdom  generally,  who,  in  his  arrangement  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  '  Cabinet  .Cyclopedia'  filled  bj  bim,  lifts 
however  left  out  Man. 

On  llic  ("onlinent  the  Quinary  System  has  never  found 
favour,  and  it  lias  now  few  if  any  followfrsi  m  tln>  country. 
But  it  ni;u  fairly  be  said  of  it,  that,  like  the  s\>itiii  of 
linnms,  il  has  suffered  more  by  it*  (Heoda  than  ita  ene- 
nlM.  We  have  hend  it  honented  hy  fome.  that  a  man  of 

(^niua  should,  unconscidislv  perh.Tps,  have  (  mplnyer!  hii 
powerful  mind  in  a  mode  calculated  to  rivt  t  the  fetters 
that  Bacon  had  struek  off;  but  these  loitVi  hardly  l!a\e 
been  aware  of  the  e.triipstnes*  with  which  Mr.  MacLeay 
constantly  imnressiN  on  his  readera  that  zoology  is  a  science 
which  must  always  dep«nd  uroii  experience  and  obsei-vcd 
ikets ;  and  that  ute  grand  object  of  comparative  anatomy 

is  the  formation  of  sneh  a  Collection  of  reroriled  farts  of 
comparative  urj^ani^ation  as  may  detenune  m  siinie  dt- 

frree  the  use  of  the  various  organs  ;  and.  aliove  all,  may 
ead  us  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom. . 

Indeed  of  some  of  his  critics  it  may  be  iiaid  that»  like  those 
who  treated  the  Baconian  or  inductive  method  with  edn- 
tempt,  and  latisrhed  and  railed  by  turr.s  at  the  author  of 
the 'Novum  Urganum,  immediately  atler  its  publication, 
not  many  have  read  his  works  through ;  and  of  thaee,  few 
have  understood  them. 

That  he  waa  vrrong  in  some  of  his  notions  may  be  ttue : 
for  instance,  he  has  most  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  Cephalopod  approximates  to  the  Turtle  f  Tritndo] ; 
but  Professor  0^^ en  has  [iroveii  to  us  In' dissection  tliat  tl'.e 
Cuttieiit»h  conies  nearest  tu  the  M^xine  and  Larnprey 
among  the  FerUbraU. 

It  b  not  fair  to  nmke  Mr.  MacLeay  auwerable  for  the 
vagaries  of  his  fonower*.  and  the  Proerustes-like  violence 
with  which  they  occasionally  forpe  a  form  into  what  they 
conceive  a  proper  place  merely  because  that  vacant  place 
wants  il  form.  If  his  injunction  to  iiujuire  into  the  ewgani- 
zation  and  habits  as  a  iirst  and  necess&iy  btep,  had  been 
attended  to,  Cntheturm  would  never  have  been  placed 
among  the  Vultoret  [Voltdbwjr  ;  TAL«>ALLA]»nor  the 
case  of  en  insect  among  the  MoBmea  [THtunoMim]. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  the  pro- 
fent  period  aruH.'»  from  the  numerous  monopraphi  whieh 
have  appeared  or  are  still  forthcotninu'.  It  is  In'  such 
careful  collections  of  materials  that  the  path  of  tlie  sys- 
tematist  is  especially  enlightened. 

In  America  Wilson's  delightful  book  and  the  mag- 
nificent .work  of  Andubon  have  opened  up  the  oomplete 
natural  history  of  the  birds  of  their  country  ;  nor  mutt  the 
amusing  hand-book  of  .\*uttall  be  forgotten. 

In  Italy  Poli  had  lamiliarized  us  with  the  organization 
of  the  Mollusca  in  thv  Sicilian  seas;  Delle  Chiaje  and  Phi- 
lippi  have  followed  him.  and  Madame  Power  has  settled 
the  disputed  point  relative  to  the  secretion  of  the  shell 
of  the  Pamr  Nawtilus.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and 
Musignano.  who  had  ah.  ;e!v  -o  ublv  snpp;icd  wliat  was 
wanting  m  Wilson  s  American  work,  had  lell  nothing  io  be 
^^k^  in  lib  axeellent  ^omm  Jia^ 


Bnfflnnd  Ittd  produced  the  prominent  names  of  Wt- 

luehby.  Pennant,  Latham,  While,  Leach,  Bewick.  Mrr^ 
ta;;u,  Selby.  Gray,  Swainson,  Stephens,  and  Curtis  ;  but  a 
powerful  Mimnlns  to  til'.'  science  v.as  t'iven  by  the  Zt>o!r- 
gical  Society  *»f  Ixjndon,*  m  the  cMablishnKrnt  of  which 
Sir  StAUFottD  KArrtEs  had  the  princifia]  share.  To  the 
teste  for  zooloflr  thus  diffused  may  in  a  ipeat  meaaure 
be  attributed  line  reedy  acceptation  which  the  el^aat 
hand-books  of  Yarrell,  Beth  Forbes,  and  O  .v en  havealr^iuir 
found  or  are  hmluii:,  and  the  wcll-rnerif ed  patronage 
wliich  ha.s  enaliled  Mr.  (lould  to  publish  hi.s  magni- 
ficent works.  *  The  Birds  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains.' 'The  Birds  of  Europe,*  the  mono<jrap'h»  OB  th^ 
Ramphatlidcp,  the  Trogmii^^  and  the  Kaiipar0ott  a&d 
though  last,  not  least,  'The  Birds  of  AnitraH8,'now  In  fhe 
course  of  publication,  prove  the  inter i  st  fakiti  in  'he  Mib- 
ject  by  the  afluent ;  while  the  success  of  the  cheaper  pub- 
lications shows  that  it  is  shared  by  «U  claases  in  this 
country. 

The  nobly  illustrated  French  voyages,  which  have  done 
so  much  for  natural  history,  have  lU  last  caused  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  lend  their  seasonable  aid  to  tb* 
heavy  (  xpense*  attending  the  publication  of  illustrateJ 
works  of  natural  history;  and  the  Fauna  Uor^ali-jlffirn- 
cana,  \he  Zoolotfr/  of  the  Heaijle.  and  Smith's  fllus/rafir,.' i 
of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,  have  already  bome  testi- 
mony to  the  worthy  manner  in  which  that  assistanee  hat 
been  applied.  We  anxiously  look  for  the  zoolocri, , ' 
results  of  Belcher's  voyage  and  James  Rot-s's  southern  ti 
jM-dition. 

In  France  the  spread  of  zoological  knowledge  has  been 
most  extensive  ;  and  all  Europe  has  been  deriving  a-^at- 
ance  from  the  useitil  and,  in  many  in$tanees»  hisfaly  ilhu* 
trated  MtmveU  of  the  Weneh'toologists.  The  M'tmmmlogtt 

and  OrmlfioJiujir  of  I.es~nn,  t!ie  Afonuel  rfi'  t'ffistoirr  Snln- 
rrllr  ihs  ^fo!!ll\>;llr■^^  ot  liaiiix,  the  Criutni  rit  oi'  Oesniare.-t, 
the  \fii!aro!ii'!lf  and  .Icliu'  lofjie  of  De  Bhunvillf,  and  the 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Giierin,  to  name  a  lew,  have  been 
of  important  use  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  study.  i)i 
the  jhitoi  d  B^foHt  the  JteptUet  have  been  most  elaborately 
worked  out  and  inostrated  by  Dum^rti  and  Bibron,  and 
the  Cniftttri-n  hv  TMilnc  Kdwaids.  To  crown  all.  the  noble 
OiteiMjmphu  of  De  iilainvilie,  now  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation, ic  a  work  which  will  confer  honour  00  tha  Frendi 
national  school  of  zoology. 

But  we  bavabeen  ntr'frora  idle  in  England  while  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  Cuvierin  the  department  of  palsponto- 
logy.  Conybeare,  De  la  Beche,  and  Buckland  bravefr 
broke  [Tround  in  the  search  for  lossil  animal  forms:  and, 
ahhuui^h  we  cannot  claim  Agaasu  a  countrj'tnan,  we 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  in  the  publication  Sf 
his  great  work  on  fossil  fishes.  Professor  Owen  haa  en- 
riched the  ftwdl  eatalogne  beyond  hope  in  almost  evny 
class  of  Frrtebrata,  and,  amon?  these,  the  gi-and  nianun!- 
ferous  additions,  Mt/loilm,  Gliiptodon,  Turodon.  a  ho-il  e: 
enormous  reptiles,  and.  lastly,  the  i:i?;intic  l)inornir<-  <. 
New  Zealand,  eminently  stand  out.  in  these  res«»areht> 
Professor  Owen  has  shown  that  the  microscope  mn\  Iv 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  latgest  as  well  as  the  smallest  of 
created  beings. 

The  artir1f-«  relative  to  /noloijy  in  this  work  nay  ks 
found  by  reference  to  the  tulluwing  index: — 
Kingdom,  A?iniAI.IA. 
Sub-Kingdom,  VeRTKBRATA. 
Cttits,  Mamma u A. 

M.\MM  \I  o(;v. 
Sub-Claxt,  Plackntaua. 
Ordfr,  BiJiAMA. 

Albinos.   Man.  Skeleton. 

Order,  QuADRtTMANA. 
Apo.    Ateles.   Baboon.   Brachytcles.  Cayou,    CeL  • 
Cercocebus.  Cercopithccus.   Chimpanzee.  Coaila. 
lobiu.  Qmoeephalus.  Guennns.   Hylobates.  Jacchuf. 
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«  \i»U  ID  tvniih.  that  kiings  U>i-  I'itrf  d 
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Ivahau.  Lasiopyga.  Lophotu$.  Macaciu.  Mandrill. 
Manipibey.  nico.  Microcebu*.  Midas.  Munkey. 
Mycetet.  Nssalit.  Orang-Utan.  Oui^titi.  Pitht'CHA. 
I'ltliecia.  Pyjratlirix.  Kiieiiiis  Monkey.  Sai^ouin.  Sai- 
min.  Sajai.  SakiA.  iiapaioua.  Semnopitheciu.  Si^- 
Uqgkft-ktun.   UoglukrPutL  Waa- 

itjDo.  Wou-VVou. 

(iala^o.     Galcopithecus.     Lemnridae.  Lichanotiis. 
Luri*.  Uoogoose.   Noctbora.    Nycticebus.  Otolicnuit. 
I*erodteUcua.    fropiUiceui.    Fraunuu    Slow  Lempr. 
Stenopa.  Tatniu.  Plenroptmrn. 
Potto.  Kinkuou. 
Cheiropodo.  Primates. 

Order  CuBtHOiTtHA. 
Bat     Cephalotes.     Cheiromeies.     Dioopi.  Qlosso- 

RhasFK.  Istiophori.  Magadenua.  Monn0|M.  Noctiiio. 
lyc'teria.  Nyctinomns.  Nyctophilus.  Pieootu#.  Pto- 
ropus.  Rhinolopiiitia.  Rtiinolophus.  TapbOMHIS.  Uli* 
roplera.    Vaajpue.  Vei.piiIilionitlae. 

Ordtr  Insi-.ctivoha. 
Banxring.  Erinaccus.  Chr}'80uhIoris.  Cladobates. 
Coitdylura.  Gymnura.  Hedgehog.  Mole.  M^^'ale. 
MyoMrex.  Scalops.  Solenodon.  Sorex.  Sorectdse. 
TaJpatorex.  Taliudffi.  Tendrac.  Tenrec.  Tupaia. 
Urder  Caunivora. 
Aard-Wolf.  Arctu-  Fox.  Bcaglc.  Badger.  Bear. 
Bentiirong.  Blood  -  Hound.  Bull -Dog.  Calocephalus. 
Canis.  Caracal.  Cat.  Civet.  Couguar.  Cryptoprocta. 
CRMMichua.  Cjmietis.  Digiti  grades.  Dog.  Enhvdia. 
Kmiine.  Kelis.  Feiret.  Fox.  Galidis.  Gonetta.  Glut- 
tun.  Grcylumnd.  (iiilo.  HaliclicKru*.  Harrier.  Hel- 
arctos.  Helictis.  Herpestea.  Hysena.  Hya-na-D^jg. 
Ichneumon.  Ictides.  Jaguar.  Jackal.  I.^^'opard^.  Lion. 
Lvcaon.  Lynx.  Macliairodut.  |faogoustcs.  Ma^titi'. 
Alelca.  MdUvom.  Minx.  Miroaam.  Miutela.  Mu«- 
telide.  Myctaui.  Nasua.  Ocelot.  OtaHa.  Otter.  Otter> 
Hound.  ()unce.  Panda.  Plioc.i.  Phocidsi.  Plauti- 
Crada,  ]\>inter.  Polar  Hear.  Polecat.  Pnonodou.  I  io- 
c-hilii8.  Procyon.  Pruteles.  1'ul'.  Ruecoun.  Katel 
Sable.  Sea^Bear.  Sea-Call*.  Sea-Elephant.  Sea-Leo- 
pard. Sea-Lioo.  Seala.  ServaL  Setter.  Spaniel.  Stem- 
inatopus.  Stcnorhynchua.  Sloat  Terrier.  Tiger.Cata. 
Tigem.  Tricheclma.  Unidw.  Uraua.  Viverra.  Viver- 
t  dic.  Wnlnia.  WcMelp.  WoUl  Wotf^.  Wolverine. 
Zenik. 

Order  CktaCEA- 

Ambergria.  Balnoa.  ^tenoptera.  Delphinoptenis. 
DelphinomyneliiiB.  DelphmuB.  Dolphin.  Grampua.  Mo- 

nodon.  Morse.  Narwhal.  Phocajna.  Physeter.  Ror- 
qual. Rytioa.  Spermaceti.  Wiiales.  Zeuglodon.  Zi- 
pliiua. 

Order  PACBYOsaMATA. 
Adapis.    Anoplotherium.    Aw.    Babiroussa.  Behe- 
oiotb.  ChaUaolherium.  Cboropotamiu.  Dicotyles.  Di- 
notherhin.  Dugong.    Dzhikketei.    Elephant  Kquus. 

Halicorc.  H<  tmudon.  Hippopotamu.-i.  Hog.  Hurse. 
flvlax.  Ijiniantin.  Lophiadon.  Mammoth.  Manatee. 
Mii.>tod()n.  Mule.  Unagsja.  Palscotheriuni.  IVccary. 
Pliacochorus.  Proboacidiatu.  Ehinoceroa.  Hiver-Hon>e. 
Suiipedea.  Stoll^iia.  8uid».  Swine.  Tapir.  Toxodon. 
Zebra. 

Oritr  RtTNiKAima. 

Addax.  .£gagra.  Akes.  Anoa.  Antelope.  Ami. 
\uchenia.  Axi*.  Bison.  Bona&sus,  Bos.  Bubalus. 
Buffalo.  Caanw.  Call'.  Cambiiig  Oulan.  Camel.  Ca- 
melopard.  Capra.  Cervua.  Chamois.  Deer.  Duiker- 
X>k.  Elk.  GauSOO-Pouoo.  Gazelle.  GirafTc.  Gnu. 
joat.  (;iianaco.  CrtMIU-Bira.  Guazu-Pita.  Guazu-Puco. 
5yali.  Ibex.  Ixalua.  Kalseepee.  Kevel.  Klcenebok. 
vlipspringer.  Koba.  Koodoo.  I.ainb.  Llama.  M.i- 
•rauchenia.  Meminna.  Moose.  .Moschidse.  Munljac. 
Vyl-Ghau.  Oryx.  Ourebi.  Ovibos.  Ovi».  Ox.  Prox. 
Red  Deer.  Keuideer.  Roebuck.  Safga.  Sheep.  Stag. 
Strepnoerja.    Stylocems.   SyMeapis.   Urua.  Wainti 

Ordir  Bki  ta  Eukntata,  Cuv.). 
Aard-Vark.  Ai.  Ant  Hi;ir.  Anl-Eater.  Armadillo, 
iradypua.  Cabaiiwu.  >  Cachicame.  Choloeuus.  Ciilamy- 
)hurua.  Dasypua.  Mania.  Megalonyx.  Megatheriidie. 
Jyludon.  Myrmecophaga.  Oiqrobotheiium.  Orycteropus. 
'achytherium.  Pangolin.'  Sedidotheriani.  Sloth.  Ta- 
WTllW't*    Tanligrada.  Unau. 

Order  RopaimA  (Glirss,  Linn.). 

AwMtfWw.  ^koooelqr.  AgmiL  Apen^ 


Arvicola.  Beaver.  Biscacho.  Cabiai.  Campagnola. 
Capromys.  Caator.  Castor  Fiber.  Chinchillids.  Cliio- 
roniys.  C<s1ogenus.  Coiita.  Coypou.  Cricetua.  ClenQ> 
dattyliis.  Ctenomvs.  Dasyprotta.  Detnlionuis.  Fiber. 
Geoiychus.  Oerbillus.  Guinea-Pig.  Haui-sler.  Helaniys. 
Heteroinys.  HipisiiaMi.',.  Hwlioelin'rus.  Hydroniy.^.  Hys- 
Irix.  Jeii>oa.  Kerodon.  lAgomys.  l-ago»tomy».  Lagolia. 
Lemoiing.  Leporidtt.  Lepus.  Lipura.  Loncheres.  Mar- 
mot. Merionea.  Mouae.  Muriosw  Mua.  Muak-R^ 
Musquaah.  Mjropotanina.  Myosua.  Ondatra.  Oiycteru|. 
Otoniys.  Paca.  Palaponiys.  Pedetes.  Phlaeomys.  Por* 
cupineii.  Paeiulostoma.  Pteromya.  Rabbit  Rat  Sao> 
comys.  Scunidif.  Souslik.  S^uUiela*  Tamiaa.  Wi^ 
tonwiah.  Zemni.  ZizeL  , 
Cbdromya. 

Unguicolate*   Ungulata.  Unicom. 

Sidt-Ciatt  Impij^ckntauA. 
Order  Makslimalia. 
Balantia.  Bandicoot.  Cayopollin.  Cheironectea.  D^ 
syurua.  Didelphidae.  Halmatunia.  Hjrpiiipnrmniia.  Kaa- 

Stroo.  Koala.  Lipurus.  Maeropua.  Myrmeeobiua. 
possum.  Perameles.  Petaurus.  rhalanger.  Phalaa^ 
gista.  Phascolotherium.  Phancoeale.  Phascolaraclofl. 
Phiiscolomy  ^.  Poluroo.  Sau  o(ihilua.  SkriglM.  Thjla- 
ciimii.    Thylacotheiiiim.  \Vuijjbat. 

Oi  iff  MoNDTKEMATA. 

Ecbidua.  DuckbilL  Ornithortiyncbua.  Platypui. 
CUut  AvEs. 

Birda.  G>wird.  Nictitating  Membrane.  Ornitho- 
logjr.  Oviparoua.  SongofBinls. 

Order  Raptouks. 
Bald-Buzzard.  Bubo.  Bui-rowitit;  Owl.  Buzzard.  Cara- 
cara.  Catharistea.  Cathartea.  Circaetua.  Condor.  Eagle. 
Falcon.    Falcomdae.  Gerfalcon.  Gothawk.  Grpactoa. 

Gypngeranns.  Gyps.  Haiiialottiis.  Hiiliu-i'lus.  Iiarl'ang. 
Iiaipy.  Harrier.  Hawks.  Hierax.  Hiero-Falco.  Ibycter. 
Kestrel.  Ketujia.  Kite.  Lanner.  I>ophotes.  Merlin. 
Milvu.<i.  Noctua.  Nyctia.  Nyclipetes.  Uiicou.  Otua. 
Ortls.  Pandion.  Percnopteroa.  Pernis.  Phene.  |*oly- 
borus.  ^  HacaminiBl  Rapaces.  Raptatorea.  Ringtail. 
Ringtailed  Fagle.   Sarcoramphu.*.   Scops.  8c3tophiiu.s. 


Si'crt'tarv-bird.  S'ni 


Surnia. 


^Vrmuiii. 


Thiaj»aclo8,  Tmnuncuhis.  Turki  y-Uijzzard.  Ulula.  Ulu- 
Una.  Urubu.  VulturidaD. 

Order  Insessoiub. 
Aberdevine.  Alauda.  Alcedo.  Anthus.  Ara.  Balti- 
more-Bird. Barbets.  Barita.  Batara.  Beccafieo.  Bee« 
Eater.  Bentivi.  Bethylus.  Bird  of  Paradise.  Blackbirds. 
Binck-Boiinct.  Blaek-L'ap.  Biaek-canped  Tom-Tit.  Blue- 
Binl.  Hlue-Brea>t.  Braehypteryx.  iirachypodinae.  Bob- 
0-Link.  Bombyiilla.  Buoco.  Buoeros.  Bullfinch.  Bu- 
phaga.  Butcher-Bird.  Calyptomenc.  CaWptorbynchua. 
Caiiipylopterua.  Canary.  Caprimulgid*.  Oatdoelts.  Ca- 

I  ryoeatactes.   Casnmrhynrhos.    Cat-Bird.  Ceplialoptenis. 

I  Cerlhia.  Ccrthiadae.  Certhilanda.  Ceyx.  Chaffinch. 
Chalybiriis.  Chloropsi*.  {.'hou^h.  Cincinnunis.  Cinc'o- 
gonia.  L'lnclns.  Ciunyridse.  Cinnyris.  Cirl  Bunting. 
Ci>sopi.s.  C^ccolhrausles.  Cock  ul"  the  Rock.  Coccyzua. 
Cockatoo.  Coereba.  Colaptes.  Colaris.  Colibri.  Cuiiua. 
CoHurieinda.  Cdllorio.  Conirostres.  Coracinm.  Corvidn. 
f'orythaix.  Cotinga.  Cona.  Couroncou.  Craclitiis. 
Creeper.  Crossbill.  Ciotophaca.  (.'rows.  Crncuostrii. 
Crypserina.  Cuckoo.  Cuculidae.  Ciicidina;.  Curruca. 
Cynanthus.  Cypselus.  Dacelo.  Dacnis.  Dasyornis. 
Dendrocitta.  Dendrocolaptes.  Dendrocopus.  Dendroplex. 
Dentiroatrea.  OicBum.  Dicrurua.  Dipper.  Dolichonyx. 
Dorr-Hawk.  EdoKns.  EmberitidB.  Eomdtria.  Epima- 
chus.  Erucivoia.  Eryfhaca.  Eulabos.  Kudynnmys.  Eu- 
r^'laimus.  Eurystoiuida".  Falcunciiliis.  Fauvette.  Ficc- 
dula.  Fieldfare.  Figiilus.  Finch.  Fi*'si  rest  res.  Fournicr. 
Fringillida-.  Furnaiius.  Galbula.  Galsjulus.  Garrulus. 
Geocichla.  Glancopis.  Goat.suckers.  Golden-crested  Wren. 
Goldfinch.  Gracuia.  Grakle.  Greenfrnch.  Grosbeak. 
Guacharo  Bird.  Gyranoccphalus.  Gymnoderus.  Gymnops. 
Hiimatops.  Hawfinch,  ilirundinida:^.  Hoopoe.  Horn- 
bill.  Humming-Bird.  Hydrobates.  Hypsipetes.  lantho- 
cincla.  Icterus.  Indicatorina?.  lora.  Irena.  Ispida. 
Ixos.  Jacamar.  .Jackdaw.  Jay.  Kingfiiheia.  Lampornia. 
Lamprotes.  Lamprotila.  I.^mprotomia.  Laniada.  Laifa. 
Lathria.  Leiothnx.  LeiotrichansD.  Leptosomus.  Linnet 
Lonchura.  Lophorina.  Loxiadae.  Lotv.  Lyra.  Macnura. 
Ueflpie.  ^MelaeoDotni.  lUanw.  Mnnakinw.  Maoma 
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Stfau  Megalopfnii.  MsgMton*.  Meiglyptca.  Melmerpca. 

Melaaoma.  Meliphatra.  Melipha^ida?.  Melithreptua. 
Meloionfiiltis.  Melophus.  MeropidcT.  Merops.  \ieni- 
'id.T.  Nletopia.  Micro^Iossus.  Micropoj»on.  Micropiis. 
Miisel-Thnish.  Mocking-lJird.  Molotlirus.  Monacha. 
Monassa.  Motacilla.  Muscicapidec.  MuBOpha^ds. 
Myiagm.  Myocincla.  Myophorua.  Myothcra.  Myrafra. 
Myrmotheim.  Mviomela.  Nectarinisdas.  Nestor.  Night- 
Jars.  Nightinjerale.  Nucifra^a.  Nutcracker.  Nuthatth. 
Nyetibius.  Nyctiomis.  Nymphicus.  Ocypterus.  (Eiianthc. 
Oifcotincla,  Oriole.  Oriolins?.  Orpheus.  Ortolan. 
Orthonyx.  Orthorhynchus.  Orthotomua.  Ox-Eye.  Oxy- 
lophus.  Oxynotus.  Oxyrhynchoa.  Oxystomus.  'Oxyurua. 
Pachycephala.  PachycephaTinjp.  Pachyrhynchiis.  Paddy 
Bird.  Palax>rnis.  Pardalotus.  Parotia.  Parrot.  Parii.s. 
Pasaerella.  Pastor.  Pellornenm.  Petrocincla,  Pclroica. 
Petrophila.  Pezoporus.  Phibalura.  Philedon.  PhiJctnon. 
Philomela.  Philomelin».  nittnicircus.  Phoenicophans. 
PhoBiiioophaui.  FhflKne<»nis.  PhGenicanu  PhgeniMMBa. 
Phoethoinn.  Fhonigaina.  Phylla-strephus.  Phytotoma. 
Phytotominaf.  Piahau.  Picidx.  Picus.  Pipra,  Pipridfe. 
Pitliys.  Pitta.  PityUls.  Platycer«tis.  Platyloplu-.s.  Pla- 
tyrliynch'.is.  PlatysttTa.  Piatyurus.  Plectrophancs.  Plo- 
ceus.  Plyctolophus.  PlycloiophinBP.  Podargus.  Poma- 
torhinus.  Praticola.  Prinia.  Prionites.  Prionops. 
Procnias.  Proithenu  Promcropiils.  P<aris.  Ftarisomus. 
Prilopogon.  Psithtctdse.  Paittirostra.  Pleroglosstw.  Pte- 
ruthius.  Rilochloris.  Ptiloc;onys.  Pli!nlcptiis.  Ptilo- 
norhyr»chu.s,  Ptiloris>.  Ptiloslomus.  Ptilotis.  Pulotums. 
PyriMiestes.  Pyrijita.  Pyrrhoceras.  Pyrrhocorax.  Pvr- 
rhodes.  Pyrrhula.  PjirhulioB.  Pyrrhulauda.  (juerula. 
QueniUns.  Ramphastids.  Raren.  Red-Breast.  Red- 
atart  Reealus.  Rhipidura.  Rice-Bird.  Rifle-Bird. 
Rock  ManaKin.  Roller.  Rook.  Rosenoloured  Ouzel. 
Koyston  Crow.  llupifola.  Riipicolinse.  Sand  Martin. 
Saufophagus.  Saurotiifra.  Saxicola.  Saxirolinte.  Scyth- 
rops.  Sea-Swallows.  Sedsre-Warblers.  Seicircus.  Seisura. 
Seiunu.  Shrikes.  Sialia.  Sitta.  Soui-Manga.  Sper- 
meftcfl.  Spermophaga.  Spermospiza.  Starlinf.  Stone- 
chats.  Strobilopnaga.  fStumida-.  Sun-Birds.  Swallows. 
SylviadsB.  Sylvicola.  Syiviparuis.  Syma.  Svmplpctes. 
SvnaJaxis.  Syndactylea.  Tamatia.  Tanacors.  Ta.i.i  ;  :  a;. 
T^yaiptera.  Tardivola.  Telephonus.  Tcmia.  Icmnu- 
rua.  Tenuirostres.  Tephrodornia.  Textor.  Thamnobi^. 
niannophiliiue.  IlMmnophilua.  Tlnoatle.  Thruahes. 
Tlaria.  Tiehodroma.  Tiga.  Tituca.  Timatia.  Tiroalinie. 
Tinactor.  Titlarks.  Titmice.  Titwarblers.  Todiramphus. 
Touraco.  Trichas.  Tripsurus.  Trochilidie.  Trocnilus. 
Troglodytes.  Trot;iodytiri:p.  Trot^on.  Trogonida'.  Tur- 
did«.  Turdus.  Tyranninae.  Tyrannula.  "^rannus.  Ty- 
rant Shrikes.  Upupa.  Upupida?.  Vanga.  Vidua.  Vireo. 
Vkeoninae.  Wagtails.  Warblers.  Water-Crow.  Water- 
Oufel.  Weaver-Birds.  Whcatear.  Whip-Poor-Will. 
Whitethroat.  Wood  Chat.  Wood-Lark.  Wood  puckers. 
Wood-Swallows.  Wood-Wren.  Wren.  Wryneck.  Xan- 
thomyza.  Xanthomus.  Xenopa.  Yunx.  Zanclostomus. 
Zantliomyza.  Zonothcliia.  Zotteropa.  Zygodactyli. 
Order  Rasorss. 
Black-Cock.  Bonasia.  Bustard.  Capercailio.  Casso- 
wary. Chaina;pclia.  Cotumix.  Cracida-.  Cotk.  Coik  of 
the  Woods.  Columha.  Columtmiip.  Crypttuiyx.  Crypturus. 
Dipleclron.   Dodo.    Dove.    Dronle.  '  Eetoui»les.  Ecto- 

Sistina).  Emu.  Francolin.  Gallinse.  Gallus.  Grouse, 
fuati.  Guinea  Fowl.  Hetnipodius.  Hoatzin.  Hocco. 
Sjrlaetea.  I^gopus.  Lophophonui.  lA>phyni».  Lyrunia. 
Me^apodiid.T.  Meleaifris.  Numida.  Nyitheinenis. 
Odoiilophorus.  0^)l^tl)ot■u^nl8,  Ortalida.  Ortycis.  Or- 
tyx.  Ostrich.  Otis.  Ourax.  Partridge.  Pauxi  Pavo- 
nidse.  Peacock.  Pearl-Hen.  Penelope.  Perdicidie. 
Ferdieinae.  Perdix.  Peristcra.  Peristerina?.  Phasianida;. 
PheaMMts.  Fiseooa.  Polyprectron.  Ptarmigan.  Pteroclea. 
Ptilopadius.  Ptilophorus.  Quails.  Raphus.  RingI)ove. 
Rouloul.  Sand  Grouse.  Sphi  tninis.  Struthionlda<.  Svr- 
rhaptes.  Talegalla.  Tetrao.  Tctraogallus.  TelraoniJa?. 
Tehax.  Thinocorinrp.  Thinocoms.  Tinamidac.  Tina- 
motua.  Tinamou.  Tragopan.  Turkey.  Tumix.  TurtJe- 
1>0T«.  Tinagu.  Walck-Vogel.  Wood-Pigeon.  Zenaida. 
Order  Grallatores. 
Abon-lbmnea.  Adjutant.  Agami.  Ardea.  Avoset. 
Balearic  Crane.  Baiu'e.  Bitterti.  Boal-Bill.  Calidris. 
Cancronia.  Cai  iama.  atoplrophorus.  Ciconia.  Chara- 
driads.  Crane.  (Jiiltirostres.  Curlew.  Cursorius. 
DemoiaeUe.  Dicholophua.  Dottrel.  Flamingo.  Fuiica. 
qaUimilt.   Otanolt.    Oodwit    Onlla.  OvMwluuik. 


Gndte.  ABmatopa.  HerodH.  Herona.   Hiani.  Bi 

raantopus.  Ibis.  Jahiru.  Jacara.  Kamachi.  Knot 
I^apwing.  Limo&a,  Longirostres.  Macrodactyles.  Ma- 
crorhamphus.  Microdactj'ius.  Myctena.  Night  Her 
NycUcorax.  CEdicnemus.  ()vster4.;aldier.  PaJamedta. 
Parra.  Peewit.  Peiidna.  i^haiarope.  Ph<»nicopt«'n». 
Phoenieojiteniue.  PJataka.  Ploren.  Pluvialia.  Por- 
phyrio.  Pratincole.  Ftophia.  Rail.  RaIKd».  Rh\ii- 
c  hii  a.  Rvnchiea.  Sanderling.  Sandpiper.  Savaccn:. 
SLolopacidje.  Scopus.  Sea-Pie.  Snipe.  Spoonbill 
Spur-wmg.  Stilt-Plover.  Stint.  Stork.  St  repsiJa*. 
TantaJidte.  Tantalus.  Theristicus.  Tiger-Biiteros.  Tt- 
(;ni>uma.  Totaninaa.  Totanus.  Tringa.  Trin^iMe. 
Trumpeter.  Turnstone.  Umber.  Vaoellua,  Wato- 
Hen.   Whimbrel.  Zapomia. 

Ordfr  Nat.'^tores. 
Albatross.  Anatidc.  Anser.  Auk.  Bean  Goo«e. 
Bernicle  Goose.  Booby.  Brachypt^s.  Cartw.  Catar- 
rhactes.  Cephus.  Cereopaii.  Clakia.  Cobb.  CobWe. 
Coddy  Moddy.  Colymbul.  Colymbidat,  Oorawnnt. 
Cyi^iius.  DaDcliicl;.  Dendroneasa.  Diomedea.  Divert. 
Doucker.  Ducks.  Eider  Duck.  Eudytes.  Fhratr. 
Fulit;u!inae.  Gannet.  Geese.  Guo>atider.  fTo:.«r. 
Grebes.  Guillemots.  Halieus.  Ualadroma.  WmW. 
Heliomis.  Jacksaw.  Ja^er.  Kittiwake.  Lamt'liirosties. 
Laridle.  Lestiia.  Lonsipenms.  Loon.  Lough  Direr. 
Lunnie.  Malacorfaynemn.  Muidariii  Duck.  Metfa- 
nina>.  Mergulus,  .'icrjrus.  Mew,  Micropteni*.  .Mor- 
mon. Noddy.  Oidemia.  Paehyptila.  Pelt^cauidr. 
I'eietaiKiide.s.  Pelican.  Penpuins.  I^'etnels.  Phaeton. 
Phalacrocorax.  Phalens.  Piotus.  Podiieps.  Podicep- 
sina\  Podilymbus.  Podoa.  PaBcilonitta.  Proceliaria. 
Puffin.  Pygopodes.  Querquedula.  Rhvnchaspis.  Ryn- 
chops.  Scoter.  Sea-Ducfca.  Shag.  Sheldrake.  Skim- 
mer. Somatcna.  Stercorarius.  iSten  i  S  vans.  Teal. 
1  Tern.  Thaia-sscus.  TItaJassidroma.  Tlialassiomia.  Tott- 
r  lines.  Tropic  Bird.  Uria.  Wagel.  Wigcon.  "WUd- 
Duck,  Wild-Goose.  Wild-Swan.  Xema. 

CUtM  Keptilia. 
Herpetology.  Ovovipiparou*.  Reptile*. 

Order  ( -HEI.OMA. 

Coui.  Chelonians.  Chelonura.  Deroiochelys.  Kmys. 
Geoemyda.  Hydraapis.  Kinostemon.  Kinyxia.  Stef* 
DMpts.  StemoUiBrus.  Tetrapeiie.  Testudtnata.  Tc»- 
tudo.  Tortoiaea.  Trtonyx.  Turtle. 

Order  SaURIA  . 
A^ama.  Allipjator.  Anolis.  Ascalabote--^.  Basil 
Bipes.  Brachypus.  Caiman.  Calotes.  Chalcidc*.  <  i.  • 
ina**aura.  Chameleons.  Chirotes.  Croeodilc.  Croco- 
dilurus.  Diplodactylus.  Dragon.  Ecphmiotes.  Emydo- 
saurians.  Enalioaauriana.  GaJcoles.  Gcoeaunia.  GariaL 
Gecko.  <)yiDnodactv1na.  Halidiacon.  fUimnonuinM. 
Hemidaftvlns.  Flvdrosaurus.  Hvlffosauriis.  Ichthvo- 
saurus.  Iguana.  I^uanula?.  Isliurus.  LaeerliadcD.  Leioce- 

t>!ialus.  I.eiolirmus.  Leiolepis.  I.eK>sanrns.  Lensta,  Ljali-. 
..izard.  Lophyrus.  Lophura.  Lyriocephaius.  Mabouia. 
Megalosaurus.  Meterioi-hvnchua.  Monitors.  Moaa- 
saurus.  Ophiodes.  Opniomorus.  Ophiophth&ln>e;. 
Ophiops.  Paliposaurus.  Phytosauma.  Platydactylus. 
Pleodonts.  Plesiosaiiriis.  Picstiodon.  PIeiirif  '(  nts, 
Podarcis.  Polychrus.  Ptyrhonleurcs.  Ptychozaon.  Pro- 
teosaurus.  Protorosaunis.  1  ^a^1mad^omus.  Psamrao- 
8aur\i8.  Pseado-Arociva.  Ptyodactylua.  Pxffjodmit^haA. 
Ramphoatoma.  Samiba.  Saurians.  Sanropnif.  Stntve- 
garde.  Scapteim.  Scelotes.  Scincoidian*.  Seps.  Stellio. 
Steneosaurus.  Streptospondylus.  Tejiia.  1  elettsauru.*. 
Tliecadactyls.  Thecodoiito>auru».  Thecodonts.  Tiliq^ia. 
Trapelus.  Tropidogaster.  Tropidosauia.  Tropidur.iv 
Tupinamliii.  TyphlophthalnMB.  VatwiiatM.  Vfttuidc 
Vanuiiis.  Zowinis.  Zootooa. 

Ordrr  OPHHrtA. 

Aeanthophis.  Acontia.s.  Seq>ents.  Acrochordti?. 
Adder.  Amphisbaena.  .\sp.  Blind-.vorm.  Boa.  Camii 
sona.  Cenchris.  Cera^1cs.  Ceiberu.«.  Cobra  Capeilo. 
Cockatrice.  Coluber.  C'rotaluphotus.  Crotatus.  Den- 
drophi^.  Di{.sas.  Erpcton.  Er\x.  Haje,  Hurria.  Hr- 
drophia.  Hydrus.  Javelin  Snalce.  I^whesis.  I^aigahui 
T^eptophina.  I.,<»ptophi8.  Lycodon.  Micrura,  Naia. 
Natrix.  Ophidian'^.  Ornithoc«j)halu8.  Orvet.  Paasenta. 
Pelamys.  Plalura.  Piseudo-Uoa.  Pseudopus.  Ptero- 
dactyle.  IH'thon.  Rattlesnake.  Rhinophis.  Rhinofiiraik 
Scheltopusik  ?  Scytale.  Slow-Worm.  Snake.  Tortm. 
Trigonoceph&lua.   Typhlopa.   Viper.  YiperidBb 
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Order  BatRACHIA. 
Amphibia.  Amphiuma.  Axolotl.  Batrachiam.  BuTo. 
Bull-rrost.  Cecilians.  Ccratophrys.  Froes.  Hyla.  Ma»- 
todonsaurus.  Menobranchiu.  Menopoma.  .Natter  Jack, 
NecturUit.  Perennibranchiata.  Proteus.  Kanidi£.  lihi- 
nella.  Salamander.  Salamandride.  SaJamandroidcs. 
tSalamaadropa.  SiphoDops.  Skidon.  Sucn.  Toad. 

CltttM  Pisces. 

Air-Bladder.    I'm.    Fish.  It-hthyology. 

Oriifr  ACA.NTHOIM  KRYGII. 

Agonus.  Beryx.  Blephans.  Blepsias.  Brania.  Cd- 
liodon.  Callionymus.  Caproa.  Caranx.  Caranxomorus. 
Centrarchua.  Centriscus.  Centrolophus.  Ceatraoottts. 
C«ntropomus.  Centropmtis.  Cepola.  Chaetodoa.  Chei- 
linus.  Cheilodactylus.  Cheilodipterus.  Chironettes. 
Cliirus.  Chromis.  Chmophrys.  Cirrhibarba.  Clepticus. 
Clinus.  Coi}i  li.  na.  Crenilabras.  Dactvlopterus.  Fly- 
ing Fiah.  Gaateroateui.  Hvimiloiu  Lwrox.  Labrids. 
uAiraTdou  labnu.  LophiadB.  MiMk«r«1.  Mu|rUid«. 
I'.ttjellus.  Percidae,  Polynemua.  Sarpua.  Seams.  Scnm- 
bridie.  Sermnus.  Sparid*.  Stickleback.  Swordtisth. 
Xjrricbth)s. 

Order  Malacoftsrygu  Aboomimales. 

A^eneioses.  Barbel.  Bleak.  Blemthia.  Bream.  Cal- 
lichthys.  Carp.  Catostorous.  Chatocsaus.  Chauliodu». 
C^hub.  Cirrhinus.  Citharinus.   Clupcidae.   Cobiti*.  Cy- 

Prinidae.  Cyprimi.s.  Duct'.  Klyinsj  fish.  Gadidne.  Gar- 
ish. Gobio.  Gold  Fisli.  Gravlnxg.  Gudgeon.  Herring. 
J..ibeo.  Leuciscus.  I.<)acli.  Loricaria.  Minnow.  Mor- 
rhua.  Flke.  Pilchard.  Fiotoptenis.  Roach.  Kud. 
Saimoii.  Salmonidae.  Bhad.  SiluridB.  Sprat.  Taneh. 
Tioea.  Trout. 

Order  MaLACOPTBRYOII  SUBBKACHUTI. 

Aihirt.  Bcosmius.  Brotala.  Fkmndtr.  Hake.  Pla- 

gtisia. 

Order  MALAcorrnvon  Ajpooes. 
Alabea.  Cktoger.  Eel.  Gymnotuc.  ManaoidB. 
Order  PLKCTOCNATWt. 

Baiiatea.  Snn-Fish. 

Order  Chonoboptbrygu. 

Chimsera.  I.Amprey.  Myxine.  Petromyzon.  Shark. 
Sltate.    Squalid*.    Sbngeoo.    Stuiiooidie.  Toqiedo. 

GTrsdna.  Heleraeereal.  Heloeentnim.  Holaptyeluia. 
ElMnoeanml.  Hytwdus. 

IXVKRTEBRATA. 

Sub-Kingdom  Moi.i.USCA. 

CoQchology.  HeterogangliaU.  Malacology.  Malacozoa. 
MalenloMa.  FalHum. 

Class  CkpHALOFOIIA. 

Ai^nauta.  Baculites.  Belemnite.  Bellerophon.  Be- 
optera.  Beloaoepia.  Cetoci.s.  Choru!  i-^  l  ia.  Chr3r8aor. 
Jontlites.  Contuaria.  Comu  Amnioiu.-*.  Cuttle-Pish. 
Sledooe.  Ooniatitet.  Hibolithus.  I.itnites.  Loligo. 
Loligopaia.  Monothalamia.  NautilidB.  Nautilua.  Ooea^ 
ina.    Oetooera.    Oetomn.    OcythoS.  OnyehoteuthH. 

)rthocenis.  Pnclites,  rapcr  Xautilic;.  Pclacus.  Phra:»- 
iioi-tTR-*.  Polytlialamacca.  PorcKiiu^ris.  Sepia.  Sepiada?. 
">>-piola.  Sepiotcuthi.-:.  Siphonifora.  Spiiulidne.  Tctn- 
>iai)chiatA.    Turrilitea.    Teuthidae.  Troptcum. 

Citus  Gastropoda. 
Ampullaiia.  Ancylu-s.  Atlanta.  Auricula.  Berthelia. 
lulimulaa.  Bulinus.  Bul]ada>.  Bursatella.  Calyptraeidie. 
Jancoilaria.  Capulus.  Carinana.  Carocolla.  Cary- 
:hiuni.  Cassidaria.  Cassis,  (.'avoima.  Cerithium.  Cer- 
rieobranchiata.  ( 'hismubranchiata.  Chitons.  Chilonel- 
us.  Chondrus.  Cicrhubrancbiata.  Cirrhua.  Clausilia. 
^lavatula.  CKthoa.  Coehlieella.  Goehlieopa.  Coehli- 
oraa.  Cochlodina.  Coclilozcna.  Cochlohv  Jra.  Coch- 
ostyla.     Conchn1ppa.s.     ('onoelix.     <Junov\ila.  Conus. 

'owry  Shells.  Oi-pidula.  ( 'ryptoconchus.  Cryptostoma. 
jyclobranchiata.  Cvclo.,toma.  Cymba.  Gv'prBeidie. 
[>entalium.  DermatoWanchus.  Dipnyilidia.  Dolabella. 
Otliuni.  Eanhell.  Ebuma.  Ellipwxtomata.  £lyiia. 
Smargioala.  Entomostoroata.  EoHuia.  Entima.  Etiom- 
nhalus.  Fasciolaria.  Firola.  Fissurella.  Flaheilina. 
rusus.  Gasteroptera.  Gastroplex.  Geocochlides.  Gtr- 
yi&ift.  Glaucus.  Haliotidse.  Harpa.  Helicarion.  Heli- 
Bida.  Helicina.  Helioolimax.  Helix.  Hemicjrcloa- 
totna.  Betempoda.  Hippoelttenei.  lanthina.  Infero- 
tiranchiata.  .lanthina.  Lacuna.  Lnmellaria.  Lanio- 
ircrm.  Laplvsia.  I>eptoconchii8.  Liguus.  Limat-ella. 
I..i!nacinea.  l  ;.    Lininacea.    Limneans.  T.ingueila. 

I^itiopa.  Littorioa.  Lobaria.    I^upooa,   Lymnea.  Afa- 


I  lH.mpiu.   Mcroe.  IfOMceiaa.  Monodoata.  Monotigma. 

Murex.  Nanina.  Nassa.  Nectopoda.  Nemt^ura. 
I  Nerita.    Neritids.    Neritina.  Neritopsis. 

I  Nucloobmiu-hiftta.  Nudihranchiata.  fXlontis. 
Oiiva.     OUvella.     Olygyiu.  Omalaxis. 
Onchidoris.    Oniscia.    Operculum.  Ovulum. 
Pachystoma.  Padollua.  Faludina.  Magilui. 
Mega-spira.   Melampua.  Metania. 
Midas's  Ear.     Mitra.  Mitreola. 
phonis.    Partula.   Pasithea.   Pat  el 
Pedipos.     I'cloronta.  Peribolus. 
winkle.     I'cioma,  Persicola. 


Notarchut^ 
Odostomia. 
Onchidtum. 
Oxyatoma. 

__  ___  Marginella. 
Melo.  Meaompliyx. 

Parmacelln.  Parn'io 
a.  PectinibraiR'hiata. 
Peristomians.  Per 
Pliakeilnpleiira.  Pha- 


sianeUa.  Phonia.  Pho?.  Phyllidians.  Phvsa.  PileuluB. 
Pileopsis.  Pirena.  Placobranchiata.  PlacobranehiMu 
Planaxis.  Planaria.  Planorbia.  Plectrophorus.  Pleko- 
cheilns.  Pleurobranchsa.  Plenrobmnchua.  Plenro- 
toraa.  Ploramoceroa.  Potlia.  Polycera.  Polygonum. 
Polygyra,  Polyodontea.  Polyphemus.  Polyplaxiphora. 
Poljrtropa.  PorceUana.  Potadoma.  Potami*.  PuJoao- 
mata.  Pteroeeiaa.  Pteraaoaiatid».  PteratvaeKea. 
mobranchiata.  Pupa.  Purpura.  Purpurifera.  Pyrami- 
della.  Pyrnla.  lianella.  R«tifera.  Rnombua.  Ricinula. 
Rimula.  Ris.sna.  Rostellaria.  Rotella.  Rudolphus.  Sca- 
bncoia.  Sc-alana.  Scalarians.  Soissurella.  Sctitibran- 
chiata.  Semiphyllidians.  Sigaretus.  Theliconiis.  The* 
lidomus.*  Thelidonta.  Tiara.  Trachelipoda.  Tricho- 
tropia.  Triton.  Tritonoidea.  Trivia.  tVoehatella.  Tro- 
chella.  Trochidff.  Trochidon.  Trochoidoa.  Trotlius. 
Tubidibrancliiata.  Turbitiacea.  Tuibinella.  Turbinidae. 
Turbo.  Turris.  Turritella.  Siphonaria.  Siphonobran- 
chiata.  Siphonostomata.  S\\xg».  Snaila.  SoJaiium. 
Stomatdla.  Stomatia.  Streptaxis.  Stripitelh.  fitroro- 
bidae.  Stropho-itoma.  Stridhiolaria.  Stylifer.  Subaply- 
aiacea.  Succinea.  Tectibratuhiata,  Telescopium.  Ter«u 
belbim.  Terebra  l  i  1 1  '  iilia.  Testacellus.  Tethys 
Tetraccrata.  Textilia.  Ultimua.  Umbrella.  Vapinulus. 
Valvata.  V'elales.  Velutina.  Vermetus.  Vertigo.  Vjtrina, 
Voluta.  Volulella.  VolutidB.  Volutilithea.  Volvana. 
Wentletrap. 

Clots  Ptkropoda. 


Cletxlora. 
Spiiatella. 


Clio.    Cymbulia.   Hyalaeidse.  limaoina. 


CIdtS  L\MKI  ?  ■HHANCniATA. 

Amphidesma.  Aspergillum.  Astarte.  Avicula.  Bys- 
soarca.  Byasomya.  ByaMU.  Capsa.  Cardita.  Castalia. 
CatiUua.  ChamMea.  Clavagella.  aeidoUiwna.  Clotbo. 
Cockle.  Conchaeea.  CraMdella.  CrMaina.  Crenainla. 

Ciicullii-a.  Cumii)?ia.  Cycla.s.  Cj-pricardia.  Cyprina. 
Csrena.  Cvtbeia'a.  Dianchora.  Diceras.  Dimyaria. 
Diplodon.  llonax.  Krycina.  Etheria.  Fimbria.  Fis- 
tiilaiia.  Galalhea.  Gastrochsena.  Gervillia.  Glauco- 
nome.  Glycymeri^.  Gnathodon.  Gratelupia.  Gryphasa. 
Hemicardium.  Hiatella.  Hiooitea.  Hippocephaloidea. 
Hippopodiiim.  Hippopua.  Hippuritea.  Iridina.  Iso- 
cardia.  Lima.  Lithodotnus.  Lithophapida.  Ix)ripe«. 
Lucina.  hupa.  Malleacea.  Malleua.  Margarita.  Mar- 
garitacea.  Megadesma.  Meleagrina.  Mefina.  Merce- 
naria.  Mesodesata.  MoDOCondyltea.  Monomvaria.  Mu< 
Knia.  Mulleria.  Mnaele.  Mya.  Myaria.  Mycetopoda. 
Myrten.  Mysca.  Mytilacea.  Mytilidae.  Mvtilus.  Nai- 
j  adW.  Niiciila.  Nynipliacea.  0»traceans.  Ostrea.  Oys- 
I  tors.  Paetiymva.  Pachytcs.  Pandora.  Pearl.  Pearl 
Fishery.  Pearl  Oyster.  IV'tten.  Pectinidae.  Pcitun- 
culua.  Pedum.  Peloris.  Penicillua.  Perna.  Petricola. 
Pholadaria.  PtioladidBa.  Pholadootn.  Pbolseobiin. 
Phnlas.  Pinna  Marina.  Piiidlnm.  riniin.  Placenta. 
Placuna.  Placuiianornia.  Plasiostoma.  Pleiodon.  Pleu- 
roihynchus.  Plicatula.  Podopaiik.  Polyodonta.  Pota- 
mopnila.  Psammobia.  Psammocola.  Pulvinites.  Pylo- 
rideana.  Raaor-Shell.  Rhomboides.  Sanguinolaria.  Saxi- 
cava.  Bchizodesma.  Solen.  Solenella.  Solenimya.  80- 
lenocurtusi.  Soletellina.  Spisxila.  Spondylidrr,  Spon- 
dvlu*.  Siibmytilacea.  Subo?>tracca.  Tellina.  iiilliuidefi. 
Tenuipedes.  Tereclina.  Teredo.  Thelidfirma.  Thelis. 
Tiiraeia.  Tridaena.  Tridacnid.T.  Trigonia.  Tri^nidjC. 
Tubicolidrc.  Umbo.  Unio.  Unionidjr.  Yciinieaiidia. 
Venenda.  Venus.  ViUaella.  Xjrlqpbaga. 

Cba»  BRAcmoFOOA. 
Crania.  Lingula.    \Teirarima.  Palliohranchiata.  Stro- 

?homena.      Slrygocephaius.     Tcrebratula.  Thecid^a 
rigonoaemus.  Trigonotreta.  Uncitea. 
Ichthyoaiagonea  ?   Lepaditea?  MultivaWes.  Monoica* 
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Monopleurobranchi&ta.  Naem.  BwcephtlophonL  Pe- 
lUMtneum.   Shell.  Vermes. 

Chst  TrNiCATA. 
Ascidia.    Bipapillaria.    Boltonia.  Botrj'llvis.  C\Tithia. 
Cystin^ia.    Da2y-.a.   I>endrodoa.   Diazoin&.  DukTrnum. 
Eiicrrluin].     Fodia.     tleterobruiehiata.  Monophorus. 
PulmoDell^   Pyrofvoma.     Salpa.    Sa!pace».  Synoicum. 

Sub- Kingdom  Articulata. 
Cbut  CUUUPKOIA. 

BaJuni.  Cvtoptinnnit.  fetooin.  CawkmobU. 
Cbtlninalas.    Omift.   Coromil*.    Creorit.  Oradema. 

Gyainolepa3.  Lepas.  Litholepas.  Lithotrya.  Malacota. 
nei^trenia.  Nematopoda.  Nobia.  OtthiKiia.  Octola»niis. 
Oetoraeru.  Otion.  JViiMlasiiiis.  Pentalepa>.  Plaiylcpaa. 
Polylepas.  Pyrgoma.  Scalpellum.  Tutncinelia. 
Clttit  Crustacea. 
AitoooUtfa.  Attapus.  AthanM.  Aty*.  Atyliw.  Au- 
tonome*.  Axtu*.  Btnocalua.  Binrot.  Branchiopoda. 
Biinc-Shrimp.  C'alatnis.  Caluppa.  < 'alibis,  (-'aliana&ia. 
CalymtMU'.  L'alyp.so.  ( 'atu  ir.  (  'rtpreila.  Cccrops.  Ce- 
phaloculus.  Ctrapus.  C'liiroctjihalus.  Chydorim.  C'ilii'it'a. 
(Jirolaiia.  Clorodiu*.  Oonilira.  Corystes.  Crab.  Craneon. 
Craw-fuh.  Cyclopti.  Cymodocea.  Cymothoa.  Cypris. 
Cytheiina.  ^phiiia.  Ilec*poiU.  Dexaniius.  Diaalyiis. 
Dichelesthium.  Dinemounu  TNproria.  Docles.  Donppe. 
Diomia.  Dynomene.  Edrinplilhrilma.  F.^t'on.  Ksrt'iia. 
filnenla.  Eiituiuoiitraca.  Kpialtui^.  Kiicntliuii.  Enpliia. 
Eiyon.  Ethusa.  KlUus.  Kuiimtne.  Euplieus.  Eury- 
dit-e.  Eurynomc.  Eunpodius.  Galatha^a.  Gammarus. 
Gebia.  Gecarcinus.  Geia&imua.  Gonoplax.  Gnalho- 
phyllum.  Grapuu.  Haliraus.  Hepatua.  Herbstium. 
flermit  Crab.  Hippa.  Hvm-  Hippians.  Hippocarcinus. 
Hippolyte.  Homarus.  Ilomola.  ilomolonokis.  Hyine- 
nocera.  Hymenoaoqia.  ibacu^  Idutea.  Idyia.  In^- 
chus.  lone.  Ifrfiis.  laopoda.  Ixo.  Ja^ra.  Jaiisa. 
LBiDodipoda.  Lunbnu.  Laronda.  LeptopodiidsB.  Ler- 
naa.  Limcoaisns.  Uchaa.  Ligia.  LiiDOoria.  Limolua. 
Lissa.  Lobsler.  Lociista.  I^phyropa.  Lycesta.  Lyn- 
ceu».  Lysniata.  Macrophthalimm.  Macropa.  Macro- 
piuliaiis.  Macroura.  M;i'ra.  Matrajs.  Maiklse.  Mala- 
costraea.  .Majula.  Megalopa.  Mi-lia.  Milita.  Meiapiis. 
Micippa.  Mictjris.  Milhrax.  Monoculvis.  Monoiepis. 
Montasrua.*  Myitis.  Nwsa.  Nauplins.  Naxia.  N«ilo- 
cini.  Nephrops.  Nerocila.  Nika.  Oivpodians.  (Ethra. 
Orithyia.  ()>fiiicoda.  0»tropoda.  Oxytliyiuh*.  Oxy- 
stoniM.  Hattiilians.  Pai^iiiian*.  Pal;t':idi's.  Palffmon. 
P;i,ri'monians.  Palimirus.  Paramu-i  ))])a.  Paramithrax. 
Parasytes  Nageure.  Parthenope.  Paillu-nopians.  l*e- 
nmvm.  Pericera.  Persephona.  Pheru»a.  Philoscia. 
Phcnifa.  Plironiqa.  Phrosinc.  Phvll^»poda.  Pbyllo- 
8oma.  Finnothrres.  Pfnnotheriam.  P<riniela.  Pisidia. 
Pla-ru^ia.  P'nfycarcimis.  Plat  vmora.  Podophthalma. 
Potlopfitlialriiu-'.  P(Pfi!opoda.  pDlydi-ctus.  Ponlopliiliis. 
Porcellana.  Porc-fllaniaiis.  Porlutiitin^.  I'lirtuiinia'. 
Potydon.  Potamol>ia.  Potamon.  Pulamophilus.  Pia- 
niia.  Prawn.  PM.'iulocarciims.  Pscu(lot■ory^fc^.  Pseij- 
don^patia.  Ramiiiana.  Riaculua.  Ruppeliia.  Salico- 
qiiea.  Serotii.  SehisoTioda.  Seyllarians.  Seyllarua. 
Slirimps.  S'jiiilla.  Siiuillfrichthus.  .Stfiinpiis.  Sloma- 
poda.  Stu-tdi  ( !nt-ta<  fan».  Tbalaiiiila.  Thaliussina. 
Thalassinian*.  'ITielphusa.  Thelphusians.  Themiito. 
Theniu.  Thia.  Thysanopoda.  Trilobitei.  Tyioa.  Uni- 
euiraarfa.  Onlpdtata.  Xantho.  Xiphoaura.  Zoca.  Zo- 
^mua.  * 

Ofcrw  Arachnida. 
Aearidas.  Aoms.  Scorpio.  Spider. 

Clai*  Xnsbcta. 
Entoholooy. 

Ant  .Aphis,  .\piarj'.  Apis.  Anrclia.  Baetis.  Ba|;ous. 
Balaninj>.  Hancluit*.  Baridiuii.  Baris.  Bassus.  Bee. 
Bid  If.  Bilyla.  Bembex.  Bcmbidula'.  Bit  is.  Hl,.ps. 
Blattida;.  Biedids.  Blcimus.  BU  pharis.  Bli>ttr-Bf.  tic. 
Bolboctir.is.  Bi)letobius.  Bombus.  Bi)mbycid:t'.  Bom- 
bicAcid.  Bombilids.  Borborua.  Boreua.  Boalriihus. 
Bothynodircs.  Bots.  Brachyletra.  Brachiirai.  Brachy- 
eerui.  Bracon.  BivntiiU-i.  Bro-*  us.  Bnu  hii*.  B:ya\is. 
Bus.  Bupaliis.  Bii)iic>tida'.  It  ittcifly.  L'alandra.  Ca- 
latSns.  ('aicar.  (alli-ida.  Callictra.  Callichroma, 
C^KdtuiQ.  Callioii^i  pl>a.  Caliistus.  Calopus.  Calo- 
aoma.  CaonMia.  Cauiptncenis.  Camptadontes.  Cam- 
nrlomyia.  Campylua.  Caatharidc.  Oaotbaria.  Cam* 
Mda.  Canboa.  Caadda.  Caandiad*.  Caatfua.  Ckler- 
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pillar.  Cebnonites.  Cecidomj-ia.  Celyphiw.  Cephas 
Oeramiua.  Ccrambyeidc  Ceraptenia.  iJeiatioa.  Cn> 
ceris.    Ceria.  Ceroeoma.   Ceropalea.  Centortiynchaa 

Cetoniadae.  Chalcidida>.  Chasinodia.  Chennium.  (Jhh 
Jopoda.  Chionea.  Chla-iiius.  Clilamy*.  Chloriofci 
Chrysalis.  C'liiyhidlda'.  L'hrysochlora.  Chry>og-a»tfr„' 
Chrysomelidsp.  Clirybophila.  Chr>»opbora.  *-'hjy- 
sops.  Cicadaric  Cicadella.  Cicindelidc.  Cimez. 
Cimiddaa.  Ciatalidea.  Cladiua.  Clavicornaa.  ClaviM 
Cleontw.  deridv.  Clythta.  Clyliu.  Coccinelb. 
Coccus.  Coccus  Cacto.  C(K-hineal.  Cockroach.  Coe* 
coon.  Coleoptera.  Cossonus.  Cokus.  Cossyphua. 
(Yabronidne.  Crambus.  Crepiijicularia.  Criocendar. 
Cryploccphalu.s.  Cryptophaijus.  Cryptorhynchides.  Cteno- 
dactyia.  ( "lenostoma.  (.'ulex.  Culicides.  Cyclica.  Cynipt. 
Dapsua.  Daptua.  D«alb- Watch.  Denoestide.  Deuame. 
Dicselut.  Uinetua.  Diopitis.  Diphucephala.  Diptm. 
Drone.  Earwig.  Elateridip.  Fire-Fly.  Fly.  Flea. 
Forfu-ulidae.  Formic  Acid.  Formic  iEther.  Gadfly. 
Gallicolae.   Gallinsecta.   Glow-Worm.    Gryllids.  Har- 

Eahdae.  Hemiptera.  Hepialide.  Heriadca.  Hesperidc. 
[omoptera.  Hornet.'  Humble-Bee.  Hydromcthds. 
liydrophilidv.  Hymenoptera.  Ichneumon.  Labia.  I>>- 
bidoura.  Labidus.  Laie^riidfe.  I^imellicomes.  I.Amp\- 
rid«.  Larriila-.  Larva.  Lt-pidoptera.  Leptides.  Licir.u* 
I/ophyru8.  Macra-spi-t.  Manlids.  Meloc.  Melolonthidc 
Moiiijuito.  Moth.  Miiscidak  Neuroptera.  Nyaaonida 
(E<«trid8e.  Pauasidv.  Pediciilua.  PhalBaa.  Planipaam*. 
Platyunu.  Pticipennea.  Ptompilaa.  Pselaplraa.  Fh- 
thyrus.  P.sylla.  Puiex.  Pupivora.  Qiucn-Bce.  Sapy- 
>ridg;.  Seaiabaidf*.  StaiitKia-.  Srunii  ;a.  81  euriiei*. 
Silk-Worm.  Sphccidse.  Spluneida-.  Subuliooriu'-.  S.:- 
phidse.  Tenlhredo.  Turnip-Fly.  Vespids.  Wa»p. 
weevil.  Wing.  Xylopha^.  XylophUL  Zimo.  Zygaamdc 
Ciaat  MvauMna. 
Centipede.  Chili^rnatha.  Scolopendra.  Syn^i^natha. 

drift  AnNKI.IDA. 

C'amponlia.  Chlocia.  ("hry>odon.  Cirratulus.  CI:- 
tellio.  Clyment'.  Ditrupa.  Doi^ibranchiala.  Kiilali*. 
Galeolaria.  (teolxlella.  Ilalithsea.  Hipponoe.  HwtuO' 
charis.  Haemnpis.  Hinidinida?.  lieeches.  Lumbncoa. 
Lysidtce.  Lycoria.  Maldaniana.  Nfia.  Neieia.  Palmyra. 
Peettnaria.  PhyieHa.  Fleiotte.  fteudobdella.  Sea. 
Mouse.  Sanciii^iiira.  Sedentary  Annelids.  Serpula.  Ser- 
puiidie.  Stylana.  Syliis.  Tin-bclla.  Tubicols.  Vemuiia. 
Suh-kiniiilovi  Kauiata. 
Hayed  or  llAniATao  Amixals. 

Chttx  UaDUUUA. 
Sub-Clou  ECHINODERMATA* 

Aateriaa.  Bonellia.  Caryocrinitea.  Cassidulus.  Ci- 
dnn-.  Clypea-MiT.  Clyptu-.  Comatula.  Conulus.  Cnn- 
oidta.  KihinuisB.  Eclunocidaris.  Echiooclyueua.  Ech;- 
iiius.  Echinocorys.  Echinocyamus.  Echinodi»cu3k. 
Eefiiiiolampas.  Echinometra.  Echinoneua.  Bchinorodog 
Echiiiua.  Encriniles.  Eurvale.  Fibularia.  Galea.  Gal* 
eola.  Galerites.  Granymeaa.  Glenot remit ea.  Gorsnino- 
cephalus.  Holaster.  nolothuriip.  La^ana.  Man>np)oc- 
criibitea.  Mar>iipiles.  Melornnus.  Opbiura.  Penta- 
crinus.  Pentrpniitts.  Phytocrinua.  Platycxinitea.  Pt>- 
tenocrinites.  Hhodocrinites.  SeanBgRB.  Sea^Uichins. 
Star-Fidi.  Stelleridiaaa.  Tbalaaaina.  Trepang.  Ur- 
chin-Sea. 

Sub-Clau  ACALWmM. 
Beroe.  Callianira.  Callirhoe.  CaJymrna.  Calpe. 
Campanella.  ( 'arybdi;!.  < ';i>-i(ipia.  (\)ili«  ;t.  Ce*tiini. 
Chnaaora.  Ciliograda.  Cirrlugrada.  Dtansa.  Dipbyde*. 
Dipnyaa.  Birene.  l^yia.  Eacharis.  Eudora.  En* 
Ivmene.  Eva(^aia.  ravonia.  Galccriana.  Geryonia. 
Hippiipoda.  Uiiuehia.  Lymnorea.  Medina.  Melicerta. 
Mncoia.  Obclia.  Oceania.  Ocyroe.  Pcensia.  }\ !  ict*. 
Phorcyma.  I'liysahis.  Phy.soprada.  Phy>-i)phora.  Pul- 
moGrrada.  Hataria.  Khizophy^a.  Rhizostonia.  RhiAi>*tt.>- 
mida.  Rhodophyaa.  Ho&acea.  StepbaotMnia.  Thau- 
mantiaa.  Velella. 

Clatt  Polypi. 

Aefinia.  Aatnaa.  Calamophvllia.  Calamophom.  Caaa- 

par.ularia.  Canda.  Caryopnyflia.  Caleniteila,  CaJeni- 
puia.  L't-iliui«a.  Cellastra'a.  Cellepora.  Ceratophyta. 
Ceriopora.  Chrysaora.  (  irrhipathes.  Ciavularia.  Caa> 
loptyihium.  Cohimnaria.  Conipora.  ConudyctiiilB. 
Conulina.  Coral.  Curallia.  Cncopon.  Cyctolithea. 
Daotylopora.  Deotipora.  Dendrophyllia.  Diastopora 
Difflugia.  Diploctenium.  Echinaatrsa.  Ectunopon. 
Blicriaa.  " — »  "  "  - 
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Explanaria.  FascicuUria.  Fava.s'.rma.  Favosites.  Fron- 
dii>o.a.  Fuiitria.  Genu'llana.  Gcmu'ellaria.  Gcmraas- 
truja.  Glauconome.  Goiuo|)Oi-a.  Hallirhoe.  Haly»iti-s. 
Harraodyles.  HeUopon.  Heteropora.  Hip^imui.  Hip- 
potho8  UjrdDoponL  Hydim.  Idia.  Idomonet.  lerea, 
LaoniedM.*  Lmaria.  Lifhenopon.  lithodendron.  U- 
thostrotion.  Lobularia.  I.oricaria.  Lucemaria.  Lvtniioita. 
Madastrasa.  MadrepliyLm-a.  Matirepora.  MauitiicUiJura. 
Manut).  Mantellia.  Marginopora.  Maisariura.  Mean- 
dnna.  Meiitara.  MelobcMa.  Mcmbranipora.  Mes^n- 
teriopora.  Millcporida.  Monticularia.  Montivallia. 
Moschata.  NemertcMa.  Ncsca?  Notamia.  NuUipora. 
Ocellaria.  Oculina.  Opcrculifeia.  Orbitolites.  Ovulitet. 
Palmipura.  Palnuihii  ia.  Palvltioa.  Pil^\tlu•a.  Pelapia. 
Pennaiula.  I'eiinalulana^  Pherusa.  PK  xauta.  Pluiiia- 
tella.  Pocillupora.  Poijrpe.  Poljphyllia.  Polypiaria. 
Polytrema.  Poht«a.  Pritnnoa.  Pterodictum.  Pulmonel- 
luiii.  Retepom.  Svcoidea.  Sertnlaritt.  Sertularidie. 
S.'if ularirra.  Syringopora.  Tm'lu'Ilaiia.  Tliala-^siantluLs. 
'rin)a.  'I'lbiatia.  Tilesia.  Trii  t-llana.  Ti  uiaei)i>hUlia. 
Tulla>t^^f•a.  Tubifera.  Tubipoi  :i'a.  Tillman  itt-s.  'ruini- 
lit'era.  Tubulipofidw.  Tiilipaiia.  Turbiiiolia.  Turbiao- 
lop«u.  ZouitharU.  Zoophyta.  Zoupbytaria. 

Clum  Kntozoa. 
Ascaridea.   Filarta.    Gnatl)o<>toma.   Hydatids.  Intes- 
tinn.    Pla:  ai  ia. 


'I'ai!!'- Wortii. 
Anthelmintics.    Hi  uat.  hit  is. 

Clasit  FoKi\MIMH- HA. 

Btgeneiina.  Bilocalina.  Chrywlus.  Clavulina.  Crisia. 
Crirtaeea.  CriKlallaris.  Frondieularia.  CremmuHnft. 
Glanduiina.  Gnflnlina.  Gyroidina.  Hflin^fLirni  s.  Tlc- 
terottegintu    Lenticulina.    Liuthuiis.    Lycuphaa.  Ma- 

• 

(Phyitngradet 
Brriies,  oil  CiUt^rtatchea 

npport^^  aux  zuuphyteii. 


crodites.  Melonia.  Miliola.  Misiliis.  Nunimulite, 
Piloius.  Pemiopiis.  lliaramum.  Pboncmus.  Placen- 
tuia.  Pianorbulina.  Planuhicpa  Planulajia.  Planulina. 
Planulites.  Polliontes.  l^o'^inonluna.  Polystomella. 
Polyxenei.  i^rt;a.  Kenulana.  Ueophax.  Rhinocunif. 
Ritnulina.  Rotaha.  Sideralina.  Soidanta.  Sphtf-roidina. 
SptKiTulacca.  SymjiU'ctomerca.  Textularia.  Thmnuti. 
Tinoponis.  Trilotuliiia.  Tin  binaiea.  Uviu:ei'ina.  Va- 
gthuilna.  Yertebralina.   Voriuialis.  Vtdvuluuu 

Chrnf  TvFi;,SOMiA. 

Animalcules.  Biachiumis.  Kursaria.  Cercaria.  .Cbi 
lomonaa.  ClosteHum.  Ilirudinella.  Microxoaria.  Monat. 
Phytozoaria.   Polyjjastrica.  Rotatoria. 

Cl'iii  PsKirix  z'l  \Ki  V  ? 
Calciphyfjp.   Calcispontjia.  Dicholomaria.  Kudea.  FJ»- 
belJaria.    FucoidcTn .'    Halispon-iia.     Penieillus  ?  Poly- 
physa?  Sipbonia?  Spon$;iii.   Spoag^iadw.  Tragus? 

N.B.  The  later  atid  better  opinion  is  that  the  sponges 
do  rnt  belong  to  the  aninial  kin^duio. 

Z()U'l'li\TA  ;iiuai  Ci.^fi'.  iniimal,  and  ^utiv,  pianl]. 
Till',  is  the  title  most  gi  k  ^ally  employed  for  Die  radiattd 
and  phyloid  forms  of  aniinal  life,  included  by  Linnafus  in 
his  great  divisions  of  Veritits,  sh.  Vermes  Mollusca, 
Vermes  LHhophyta,  aod  Vemes  Zouphyia.  Under  thu 
title  Cuvier  ranked  the  intestinal  worms,  which  are  more 
analo^:ous  to  Annulosa;  and  tnt  t  wrii.  is  iiuiude  Si>un{;e^ 
and  Corallines,  which  others  runk  with  uiant-i.  The  ge 
neral  table  of  He  Blainvilie,  as  ^iveii  in  his  '  Adtnoio|p«f 
is  a  C'cnvenient  index  to  the  elubsificutioQ  principally 
U8«d  In  this  work,  and  mny  be  conveniently  referred  i*i  in 
.T  I  tlu'-f  a:  ;ani:r-n<'rit.s.  It  i>  >'xaclly  OOpUidDelllwIriMii 
liie  1  llHh  page  ol  Uie  '  Atlinoio;;ie.' 
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Cla.v;e  v. 
Zoophytaires,  ou 


I  Corallinei 


s  .       ,       ,  Aftitiies 
.  Zoanthet 

I  MndiiphyUm 
'  \  Mudrejiores 

Sous  Ci.  1.  Polypiaires  ealeaires 
Fam.  i.  Millepor^s 
ii.  Tuhuliportt 
ii.  Polyp,  mcmbraneux 
Fam.  i.  0pereuhJ%rUf9n 
Btekariti 
ii.  Cillnrih 
in,  SerttUaniis 
Sous  C).  iii.  Polyp,  douteux 
kSous  01.  iv.  Polypb  ntts  <m  Hydria 
J  L  T\ibiport* 

InAPennutiiliiires 
*Aicyonuiri'x 

Spongiairet  tt  Thetyatru 


\  Psychodiaire* 


Ni  animaux  ni  t< 
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ZOOPHYTATIIA.  the  tiHh  class  of  the  type  Acti- 
nosoaria,  in  the  clas»iftcation  of  Zoophyta,  proposed  by 
De  Blainvilie.  It  includes  four  fliniltes:— 1,  Tuniporsa ; 

%Coiallia;  3,  Pcnnatularia;  4,  Aleyonaria,  or  Sart  oTdea. 

The  genera  in  these  familiei*  have  been  ahcadv  men- 
tioned in  TuHipOR.KA. :  Pui.yim  vhi  v  Couth  ivkh \  :  fjiven  to 
sali»fy  the  reference  front  Corallia) ;  Ps.n.natulajua,  and 
«   «».«  ^  ^  U^l^  ^  Zoophylaiia  are 


given  under  CirripatheSj  Goi^onia.  Plexaura,  whiQh  arc 
characterise  in  Poltpiaua  CcuiTiai'KAA :  from  Codop- 
tychinm,  vrhich  belongs  to  a  different  lamilj  [Sponoi- 
aDvk],  Clavularia  [TuBiPOBiKAl,  aiu!  Pulmonellum  [Sar- 
coiDEA.  To  prevent  any  difficuliy  to  11\e  reaiier  we  add  a 
tabular  view  of  the  divisions  ni  tlit;  Zoopliyiaria  ol 
Blainvilie,  preceded  by  au  aUUact  of  tlie  characters  ot 
the  cUm. 
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CUaii  ZoonnnrABiA.  Body  tnnounded  aateriorl^  with 
a  rfmpl*  drdcof peeBiiattdtentiicaUi  (generally  eight  in 
number) ;  ovaries  internal. 

Some  of  the  animals  are  singli>,  others  atreretrated  :  but 
in  general  they  aie  organically  united  in  :i  common  liviii>j 
mass,  as  the  buds  of  a  [dicotyledonous],  tree  are  united  tu 
the  stems. 

Family  1.  Tubiponea:  including  the  senera  Cuscutaria, 
Telesto,  Comularia,  Clavularia,  Tubipora.  [TuBtroiL«A.] 

Family  2.  ('orallia  :  including  the  genera  C'oralliiim, 
Isis,  MelUsea,  Gorgonia,  Eunicea,  FunicuUna,  Fiexaura, 
Muricea.  Primnoa,  Antiptthca,  CinipvUiet.  [FbLTVUJUA 
Coanaraju..] 

Flaraily  3.  Fennatularia :  induing  the  genera  Umbel- 
hilaria,  Viri^ukria,  Pavonaria,  FeniMltula,  Veretillum,  Re- 
nilla.  [Pen.natuj^ria.] 

Family  4.  Alcyonaria,  or  Sarcoidea  :  includinfj  tlie  ^'e- 
nera  Bnareum,  Lobularia,  Ammothea,  Xenia,  >Jepta!a, 
Anthelia,  Aicyonimn,  Cydomnm,  Pulioonellttiiii  Huu^ 
liunitCleoM* 

These  fiunllies  appear  for  the  most  part  natural  and  well 

dcfiti,:d;  because  the  structure  of  the  Polypi,  the  manner 
ot  their  union,  the  compo^lion  ul  the  polypit'erous  masses, 
and  their  free  or  attached  habit  of  existence  have  all  been 
consulted.  On  a  general  view  of  the  clas^fication  priadjially 
referred  to  in  these  volnmes,  that  of  M.De  Blainville,asgiveQ 
in  his  Actinologie,  it  appears  well  fitted  to  introduce  the 
student  to  a  contemplation  of  the  innunuTable  forms  com- 
prehended under  tht  li  :  [11  Zoophytes;  but  it  is  evidently 
capable  of  much  improvement  hereafter,  when  the  re- 
tearches  of  microscopists  and  anatomists  have  made  us 
more  Atlly  and  exactly  acquainted  with  the  true  relations 
of  the  infernal  organization  of  the  Polypi  of  the  lereral 
families  to  the  st-jrtnn;  of  the  higher  fjroiips  of  the  animal 
world.  In  this  point  ot  view  the  reader  will  tiiid  much  ad- 
vantage tiom  consulting  the  Summary  given  by  Dr.  John- 
ston, in  his  work  on  British  Zoophytes,  1836 ;  the  detailed 
examinations  of  particular  (troupsby  Milne  Edwards  (An- 
naUt  det  Science*  Natureiiett  passim) ;  and  the  hints  for 
claasification  by  Dr.  Farrc  in  the  JVfilosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  (18.37).  .Vs  lliainvillc's  cla.ssi- 
fication  includes  the  Actinozoaiia  aj*  a  part  of  the  Zoo- 
phvte,wehave  given  under  that  head  a  copy  of  his  general 
Twie  as  an  Index  to  the  whole  eubject.  [Zoofbyta.] 

ZO'OTOCA.    [VAJUWfAWt,  p.  138.} 

ZOROASTKR,  or  ZER1>USM!T,  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  i'arsees,  was  Luii.  al)out  h.c,  at  Urnii;i,  a 
town  of  Azerbijan,  in  tlie  reipn  of  I.ohra.sp,  the  tatlier  of 
Gushtasp  ;  the  Darius  Hystaspes  of  the  Greeks).  His  parents 
were  in  an  Initnhle  condition,  although  of  a  noble  family, 
and  tome  of  the  Eastern  authorities  trace  the  lineage  of  his 
fether,  Puraehasp,  to  Feridoon.  Daghda  (Anquetil  writes 
Dogdo the  motner  of  Zoroaster,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
of  princely  birth,  and  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  her  life 
is  reported  to  have  been  so  spotless  as  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  who  foretold  to  her  the  sreatneta  of  Zoroaster, 
while  yet  in  the  womb,  through  the  medium  of  magic 
dreams.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  birth  of 
the  Persian  prophet  wa^*  attended  with  many  miraculous 
circumstances  calculated  to  make  the  persons  who  ^aw  it 
adopt  and  spread  the  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
oew-bom  infant.  Many  of  these  miradce  have  found  their 
way  into  daaiieal  wztttnga^  and  PUny  nentioiM  that  Zoro- 
alter  laughed  on  the  day  on  which  ne  waa  bom,  and  that 
his  brain  palpitated  so  violently  as  to  repel  the  hand  when 
placed  on  it.  (/7a/.  A'ai.,  vii.,  c.  16;  H.  IjOkI'b  Arnwnt 
of  the  Modern  Parsces  in  IitJut,  c.  3.)  Miracles  of 
this  kind  are  by  Eastern  authors  always  made  to  pre- 
eade  the  life  of^  a  remarkable  man,  and  they  serve  to 
■how  the  high  influence  which  Zoroaster  obtained 
throughout  life,  and  the  respect  which  posterity  paid  to 
his  memorv.  The  years  of  Zoroaster's  cnildhood  quietly 
pa-ised  in  nis  native  town — although  his  historians  de- 
light in  adorning  them  with  the  most  extraTanot  ac- 
counts of  hu  exploits  when  a  child.  However,  na  must 
taaYC  soon  turned  his  attentiott  to  the  ahidy  of  nature,  as 
it  it  stated  that  he  passed  twenty  years  in  the  deep  caves 
of  the  mountain  Elbrooz  (Pliny  mentions  this  with  a  slight 
alteration.  Hist.  Nat.,  xi.,  c.  42j  before  he  went  to  tlie 
court  of  Gushtasp,  at  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ooiy  thirty  years  of  age  (Hyu,  p.  330,  on  the  authority  of 
lhahriiteni).  Hi»  having  aeduded  himself  from  the 
■MM^af  mum  far  »  giCKiniiiibariif  yCarsisafiwtcoi^ 


roboiated  by  man/  indapendent  authorities.  It  ww  in  hit 
retirement  that  ma  will  of  the  Supreme  Bein;^  wma  made 

known  to  him,  and  n>  this  portion  of  Zoroaster's  life  is  th« 
one  u])on  whicli  the  Paisees  rest  most  of  the  evidence  o: 
the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  we  shall  relate  it  ai  cord- 
ing  to  the  Zerdusht-nameh.  It  mufet  be  olKerved  that 
Zoroaster's  journey  to  the  mountain  Elbrooz  is  by  thr 
Fanee  authors  invariabJiy  called  the  pn»phct*a  jooniqr  to 
heaven,  where  he  reedved  hii  Inslructiona  fratn  Omitiad 
i.  f.  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  sacred  fire").  T:-' 
(^iiy^  the  Zerdui>lit-nameh,  c.  22)  Baliman,  nuiiant  ukc 
the  sun,  and  with  his  head  covered  by  a  veil,  appeaiec 
before  Zoroaster,  by  the  command  of  Orrouzd,  and 
Mid,  'Who  art  thou  ?  What  doat  thou  want  ?*  Zoroaater 
answered,  'I  seek  only  what  i<i agreeable  to  Omauzd,  who 
has  created  the  two  worlds,  but  1  know  not  what  he  want* 
with  me.  O  Tliou,  who  art  pure,  show  me  the  way  of  th« 
law.'  These  %vord3  pleased  Hahman.  *Iliii>e,'  said  h«, 
*to  go  before  God  ;  there  Ibou  shalt  receive  the  anr«%er  to 
thy  requeat.'  Zoroaster  roea  and  fdlowed  Babaamn.  wbe 
sAul, '  Shut  thine  eyei,  and  walk  ewiftly.*  When  Zoroaeter 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  glory  of  heaven  ;  the  angCi 
came  to  meet  him.  and  with  tJicm  he  approached  Otmuji 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  prayer.  From  him  and  tbt^ 
other  six  Amshaisaada  (or  heavenJy  ministers)  he  reoeiTed 
the  following  infractions:  Ormutd  himself  said  to  Zon^ 
aster,  *  Teach  the  nations  that  my  light  is  liidden  und«r 
all  that  shines.  Whenever  you  turn  your  face  toward*  the 
light,  and  you  tbllow  my  command,  Ariinan  (the  evil 
spirit^  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this  world  tbeie  i^inoihic 
superior  to  light."  He  then  handed  to  him  the  Z«ai 
Aveata  with  vm  iidunetion  to  declare  it  before  Guahtasa. 
Bahman,  the  Amahaspand  presiding  over  the  animan, 
surrendered  his  office  to  Zoroaster,  and  gave  him  the  nect^ 
.v.iry  directions.  Aidibehe.sht,  Shaherawar.  Isfendemiad, 
Kliourdad.  and  Amerdad  followed  the  example  of  Ilahmu:. 
and  Zoroaster  returned  to  the  world  lo  overthrow  ibe 
false  doctrines  which  were  uj)held  by  magicians  and  had 
broueht  misery  upon  mankind.  iTlua  faocifui  stoiy. 
which  is  gravely  repeated  by  most  of  the  authors  on  iS* 
life  of  Zoroaster,  was  evidently  invented  for  llit;  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  cluum  which  the  twenty  yeaisof  aeclusioa 
would  have  left. 

Zoroaster  tint  saw  Gushtasp  at  Balkb,  a|)d  he  soon  led 
this  prince  to  become  a  tealous  and  powenbl  propagalcr 
of  his  faith.  The  Zinat-al-Tawarikh  st.ites  that  Asfandirar, 
the  son  of  Gushta-sp,  was  the  first  convert  of  Zoroaster ;  ar»J 
th.it  liis  father  w,is  persuaded  by  the  elotiuence  of  his  Hjttt:' 
follow  his  exainpic*.  However,  the  new  doctrine,  whidi 
Zoroaster  said  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  abme, 
spread  rapidly  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan  (t.  e. '  th«  boiwc 
of  fire').  Gushtasp  introduced  it  into  every  part  nf  his  dcfs^- 
nions,  and  ordered  12.0(X)  cow-hides  lu  be  tunned  finf  iV-i 
the  precepts  of  his  new  laith  niigtit  be  wt  tlten  on  Xh^n. 
These  parchments  were  deposited  in  a  vault  hewn  out 
a  rock  in  Fersepolis.  Be  appointed  holy  men  to  guari 
them ;  and  it  was  commanded  that  the  profane  showd  b> 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sacred  book  (Malcolm,  i.  p.  45 
The  powerful  jiroteclion  of  the  kiiijc  eiial)led  Zoroaster  *^ 
introduce  his  doctrine  farther  tlian  the  kincduni  of  Irar  . 
we  hear  of  iiis  journeys  into  Chaidiea,  and  that  Pa^ur^-. 
the  second  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  sent  by  him  into  Varju- 
gherd  in  order  to  propagate  liis new  idigiom.  He  also  tned 
to  gain  proselytes  in  India,  and  aueoMded  in  convertia? 
a  learned  Brahmin  (Tchengrighatehah,  p.ccordirisr  to  .^i- 
quetil,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  70),  who  went  hack  nuo  his  nau^f 
coilntry  with  a  great  number  of  pi  usts.  Teinples  of  Fir;, 
or  Atesh-galis,  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  i: 
the  expense  of  Gushtasp,  whose  xeal  in  imposnc  tbt 
Zend-.A.vcsta  not  only  on  his  own  subjects,  tut  uIm 
those  of  the  neighbourint^  monarchs,  at  last  en^jagcd  .-i 
in  a  war  vsith  Arjasp,  kins:  uf  Turan.  Zoroaster  ^'^ 
undoubtedly  the  chief  instigator  of  this  war,  which  iri- 
protracted  beyond  his  Kfe*time,  and  finally  emled  in  a  v. 
toiy  gained  by  AaGandiyar  over  the  Turaniaoa*  w  ho.  in  i: 
exultation  of  a  flrst  suecees,  had  determined  on  puttinc  ■<.■ 
death  all  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  Tiie  proplu-t  ditu  i: 
the  year  513  u.c.,  about  76  years  of  aire,  a  Jew  mon;i> 
belbie  the  general  massacre  of  the  fire-won&hippers  bu 
been  resolved  upon  by  Aqaqi.  Some  authodtiea  quolei 
by  Hyde,  pp.  923  and  8^  s^  that  he  was  imudend 
during  the  persecution. 

The  wliole  liisbuy  of  Zoroaster,  when  divested  cf  au  a* 
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iMieous  matter,  «•&  be  redueed  to  the  fl»U<mii)«r  'bite- 
Dent : — ^The  antient  religion  which  Djiunshid  had  esfa- 
)lished  in  Iran  had  become  merely  tiadiiional  and  lost  its 
nfluenci:  ovtr  tlic  nation;  new  sects  had  spnint?  up  in 
iveiy  direction ;  Hindus  and  Chatdasans  were  endeavour- 1 
dg  to  introduce  their  own  religion,  When  Zoroaster  ap-  | 
mred.  It  i«  cyident  that  the  worship  of  element!}  had 
leen  established  in  Ma  native  province,  before  he  produced 
ii»  great  reform  in  the  adjacent  rm]  ir,  ;  h  therefore 
cems  to  have  restored  the  relig;ion  ot  his  ancestors  to  a 
iate  of  preater  purity  and  adapted  it  to  the  exigencies 
•f  the  na&on  whm  he  was  the  nnt  to  promulgate  it. 

What  w«  htve  nid  hitherto  rests  entirely  on  the  Mthority 
»f  Eastern  authors — it  has  no  claim  to  historical  accuracy; 
)ut  it  contains  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  classical 
vritere.  T!u  Life  of  Zoroaster,  prefixed  to  Anquetil  du 
?erron"a  Zcnd-avesta,  is  a  compendium  of  all  the  extrava- 
gant stories  which  have  been  mvented  about  Zoroaster. 

From  the  different  dates  aevgned  to  Zoroeiter  bv  Greek 
ind  Latin  authon,  many  modem  Mithon  wm  led  to  be- 
irve  that  th.^ro  '.rprc  no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name; 
lut  this  opiiuun  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Hyde,  in 
lis  '  Vetcrura  Perearum  et  Magonim  Rehgionis  Historia;' 
iod  lately  by  Pastoret,  ia  his  *  Zoroastre,  Contucius,  et 
Hahmnet  comiprft.*  Hor  «a  ii^enious  endeavour  to 
pvQinB  thattbepewm  noie  than  one  Zonieater  we  lefer 
TO  Stanley^  'Ifistorta  FhilOMphisB '  (Pennfi„  SeeLi.. 

2) ;  and  to  Bryant's  '  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,' 
.ol.  ii.,  p.  388,  where  almost  all  the  passages  that  can  be 
found  in  antient  authoit  relating  tO  ZONMer  MM  VCty 
L-arefully  put  together. 

Again*  there  were  writers  who  identified  Zoroaster  with 
Moaea,  among  whom  Huet  is  the  most  prominent  {Demon- 
ttratio  Evangelica,  Prop,  iv.,  c.  5) ;  others  again  have  sup- 
posed that  Zoroaister  was  born  in  Palesli  ic,  r  thai  he 
pa&sed  his  early  youth  in  that  countrv  aiid  earned  his  sub- 
sistence by  becoming  a  servant  to  a  .Jewish  prophet  (Hyde, 

6316).  Abu-l-faru  ilatee  this  prophet  to  have  been 
ijah,  Hyde  thought  he  wee  Bsdrtt,  while  Prideatnr  conjec- 
tures that  Zoroaster  had  been  servant  to  EzekitO.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  conjectures  are 
utterly  wnn  a:id  (|uite  useless.  There  was  only  one  Zoro- 
aster or  Zerdusht,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Gushtasp  and 
effected  a  j^reet  refonn. 

The  leadiDg  dootrinei  nropegated  by  Zoroaster  were  the 
ftOowinif He  taoght  UMt  God  exisMd  from  all  eternity, 
and  was  like  infinity  of  time  and  space.  There  were,  he 
averred,  two  principles  in  the  universe — good  and  evil; 
tin-  oMc  was  termed  Omuizd,  or  the  good  principle,  the 
preatding  agent  of  all  good ;  the  other.  Ariman,  the  lord 
of  evil.  Baeh  of  these  had  the  power  of  creation,  but  that 
power  was  ei»rctsed  with  opposite  designs;  and  it  wa» 
mm  their  united  action  that  an  admixture  of  good  and 
wii.^  found  in  every  created  thing.  The  angels  uf 
Ofiiiuzd  sought  to  preserve  the  elements,  the  scaiuiw, 
and  the  human  raci  .  v  tii c  h  the  infernal  apents  of  Ariman 
wi»hed  to  destroy.  But  the  power  of  good  alone,  the  great 
Ormusd,  was  eternal,  and  must  therefore  ultimately  prevail. 
T.i^ht  was  the  type  of  the  good  spirit,  darkness  of  the  evil 
^<pirit ;  and,  as  jnated  above,  Ood  said  to  Zoroaster, '  My 
hght  is  cuiKcaled  under  ail  that  shines.'  Hence  the  dis- 
ciple of  that  prophet,  when  he  performs  his  devotions  in  a 
temple,  turns  towards  the  sacred  fire  that  bums  upon  its 
altu-;  and  when  in  the  open  airt  towards  the  son,  as  the 
noblest  of  all  lights,  and  that  bgr  whieh  God  sheda  hb 
divirip  inflnrncL'  over  the  whole  aiiA peiyetuitea the  WOlfcs 

of  tlli.  ClcatlUU.  j_AKlMANKS.] 

Zoroaster,  we  are  told,  was  a  ^reat  astrologer  and  ma- 
gician ;  and  it  is  even  stated  bj  Porphyrins  that  Darius 
was  so  proud  having  been  mitiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  iqr  Zorowter  uiniel^  thai  he  oiderod  it  to  be  inp 
seifbed  on  Iw  tomb. 

After  his  deatVi  Wvi  religion  he  introduced  was  disturbed 
by  a  thousand  scluiuis ;  many  reforms  were  introduced ; 
but  it  gradually  sank  to  a  mere  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
fire  and  the  sun ;  the  worshippers  were  persecuted  when 
Mohammedan  rulers  had  possessed  themselves  of  Iran ; 
ttiey  first  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  at  last  left  the  coiin- 
tiy  and  settled  in  Gusend,  where  they  are  to  this  day.  but 
greatly  diminished  in  number. 

(Hyde,  Veterum   Permrum   et  Magorum  Religionit 
Htttoria,  Oxford,  17CU  ;  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zend-ai>»»ta, 
l^Uiainii  Pa8toretti2oroa«<re,  Coi|/«ctttf«  ct  Mahamtt 
F.  C  No.  17BS. 


eomparSt ;  Malcolm'k  Hittory  of  Persia ;  Bayle,  Dietnm. 

Hnton'riui',  has  a  long  and  curious  article  on  Zoroaster.) 

ZO'SIMUS  (Ziiffi^oc),  R  Greek  hiatonan  of  the  time  ol 
Theodosius  the  younger  a.d.  408-450).  He  is  described 
by  Photius  {Bibi.  Cod.,  BB)  as  ko/ii|c  'a*  ati  funovw^yoftj 
(comes  et  exadvocatus  fiwi),  and  was  perhaps  a  son  ot 
Zosimus.  the  prsefect  of  £pirus,  wrho  is  mentioned  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  in  connection  with  some  laws  promul- 
gated bv  Valcntinian  and  Valeris  in  a.d.  373.  Zosimus  is 
the  author  of  an  historical  work  still  extant  (Ivropia  or 
laropueM,  in  six  books,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  after  the  year  a.d.  425,  as  it  (v.  27)  mentions  ao 
occurrence  which  happened  in  that  year.  It  begins  wHh 
the  history  of  Augustus,  and  after  having  piven  in  the  first 
book  a  sketch  of  the  hiatory  of  the  emperors  down  to  the 
end  of  Diocletian's  reigfn,  a.d.  300,  the  author  devotes  the 
remaining  five  books  to  a  more  detailed  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  down  to  the  year  a.u.  400,  when  Rome  was 
besieged  by  Alario  a  second  time^  and  Al  talus  was  de- 
dared  emperor.  Zoeinins  seems  to  have  been  prettyr  well 
acquaintecl  with  tho  earlier  writers  on  Roman  history. 
Photius  says  that  his  work  was  a  mere  compilation  from 
the  chronicle  of  Eunapius,  who  however  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Zo!«itnu8.  lie  also  used  the  works  of  Dex- 
ippus  and  Olympiodorus,  (torn  the  latter  of  whom  he 
copied  whole  eliiptets.  As  Zosimus  did  not  examine  the 
credibility  of  his  sources,  his  own  weight  as  an  historical 
authority  depends  on  that  ofhis  sources.  The  style  of  his 
liistory  is  well  characlerised  by  Photius,  who  calls  it  con- 
cise, pure,  and  pleading.  Zosimu.s  himself  was  a  pagan, 
and  is  severely  censured  by  Christian  writers  for  the  frank- 
ness with  wiu«b  he  records  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
Christian  emperors.  (Phot.,  Bibl.  Cod.,  98;  Evagrius, 
iii.  40,  41 ;  IVicephorus,  xvi.  41,  &c.)  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  he  carried  his  accusations  any  further  than 
his  duty  as  an  historian  required.  The  first  edition  of  the 
history  of  Zosimus  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Leunclaviui^  Basle,  1576,  ioL  It  contains  a  vindication  of 
the  chaneter  of  ZostmtM  against  the  impatations  of 
Christian  writei-s,  and  also  &  Latin  translation  of  I'ro- 
copius,  Agathias,  antl  ■lornaiides.  The  fwst  edition  of  the 
Greek  text,  with  the  translation  of  I-eunclavius  (though  the 
translators  name  is  not  mentioned)  is  that  of  H.  Stephens, 
lATon,  1581,  4tO  In  this  edition  Zosimus  is  printed  with 
Herodian.  Zobubios  is  also  contained  in  F^.  Sylburg's 
'Romanse  Histortae  Seriptores  Crraeei*  Fraiikftirt,  1S80, 
fol. :  this  was  followed  by  two  separate  editions  of  Zosimus, 
the  one  by  Chr.  Olearius  iZeitz,  ir)79,  Bvo.,  reprinted  at 
Jena,  1714,8vo.\  and  the  other  bvllioma-s  Smith  (Oxford, 
H>7H,  8vo.)-  The  best  modem  editions  are  that  of  J.  F. 
Reitemeier  (Leipzig,  17(M,  8vo.,  with  a  valuable  introduce 
tion,  notes,  and  commentaiy).  and  of  Emmanuel  Bekker 
(Bonn,  18^,  8vo.).  There  is  an  English  tianilBtion,  under 
the  title  of  'The  New  Hiitoiy  of  Count  ZooittoSi*  &&, 
London,  16H4,  Bvo. 

(Fabricius,  lUblinth.  GroffC,  viii.,  p.  62,&c.;  Vossius, 
De  Histoiicit  Graecu,v.  312,  ed.  Westermann ;  Reite- 
meier, Cemmeniatio  dt  auimi  Jide,  stito  et  HUtoricm  uuv* 
ille  setjuuttu  ett  Seriptoribm,'  in  the  Bibiiotkiea  FAih- 
logiea,  ii.,  p.  225,  &c.,  Leipiig,  1780,  8vo.) 

ZO'SIMUS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Innocent  I. 
as  Bishop  of  Rome.  a.d.  417,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
Emperor  of  the  West.  At  that  time  Pelagius  and  his 
friend  Ocelcetius  were  disseminating  in  the  west  tbeir 
peeuUsr  doetrfnee  about  the  merit  of  good  works  and  the 
freedom  of  man  fVom  sin.    [Pelagiamsm.]    Zosimus  ap- 

E tears  at  first  to  have  been  captivated  bv  the  eloquence  of 
'cplestius,  who  was  a  ready  and  subtle  speaker,  and  to 
have  countenanced  his  tenets.  But  Pelagius  and  Coeles- 
tius  wero  soon  after  condemned  by  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, A.o.  418i,  and  ZosiimtB  eoofinn'ed  the  sentenoe 
of  heresy  against  the  Pela(rians.  A  dispute  about  jucis> 
diction  having  arisen  in  Gaul  between  the  bishop  of  Aries 
and  the  bishop  of  Vienne,  Zosimus  supported  the  bishoj^  of 
Aries,  but  the  other  bishops  of  Gaul  did  nut  -ubmit  to  hia 
decision.  Zosimus  encouraged  appeals  from  the  bishops 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  Ks  letters  on  the  Oadish  and  Pela- 
gian controveraiM  are  wmthv  of  notioe,  and  thqr  en  inp 
aerted  in  Constant's  *  Epistobe  Romanoram  PontUlean.' 

Zosimus  died  in  December,  418.  (Mun>l»i,*^IMltf  d* 
Italia,  and  the  Church  Historians. ) 

ZU8TER0PS,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Ilorsfield  and 
Mr.  Vigont  to  a  genus  of  Inseasotial  or  Perching  Birds. 
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BlMed  fay  Mr.  Swainson  in  his  mlbfya^y  PuriatUB  or 

Otturie  C^ameter^TM  nfther  ttonter  than  in  St/lvi- 

cola,  acutely  conic,  almost  entire.  Rictus  smooth.  \Ving8 
moderate,  pointed  ;  the  fii-st  quill  rather  shorter  than  the 
three  next.  Tail  as  in  Si/hucola.  Feet  strong.  Tarsus 
lonctf  than  the  middle  toe ;  Lateral  toes  unequal.  Eyes 
encuretod  with  cominct  white  feathers.  (Sw.) 

Otempkklai  Di$tribiUion^  India,  Afidcm»  America, 
Amfamlia. 

Bstample. — Zosit^rops  fl'iva  (Svf.\  Yellow  White-Eye. 
Mr.  Swaiiison,  in  his  Birds  of  Western  Africa,  observes 
that  the  spi  cies  uf  this  genus  arc  all  of  small  size,  and 
nearly  intermediate  in  their  affinities  between  the  Warblers 
and  Titnuce.  He  states  his  belief  that  only  one  qtecies  is 
found  in  the  New  World;  the  otheis,  ahoiit  tvelve  in 
number,  being  restricted  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  One  of  these,  7mlcrnpt  curvirostrii, 
Sw.  {Dic€nim  chloronotui  of  the  Paris  Museum),  has,  he 
the  tnll  neiily  as  nueh  curred  aa  aooie  of  the 


1^ 


Mr.  Swmmon  adds  that  the  seneral  plumage  of  all  thoae 

hitherto  discovered  is  green  ahove  and  yellowish  beneath ; 
so  that  the  species,  otherwise  well  marked,  possess  a  strong 
mutuai  resemblance  in  llie  ^a'nc^al  cast  of  their  coloars. 
He  thus  describes  Zoitrrups  jiava: — 

Size  of  Znsterops  domalis,  an  Australian  species,  but 
the  bill,  which  is  bUtck,  is  larger.  The  upper  plumage  is 
of  a  bright  greenish  vellow,  the  under  pure  and  bright 
yellow,  uiiiforni  in  all  its  parts.  The  quills  and  tail  are 
blackish,  edged  with  ^\ ellow  :  the  snow-white  rin;^  round 
the  eye  is  verj-  conspicuous,  and  it  is  eonnected  to  the 
base  of  the  bill  by  a  deep  black  line ;  the  tail,  although 
divaricated,  is  even,  and  the  bill  ud  ftet  Uaddih.  Toul 
knsth finches,  i&w.) 

IoM<i^4— Senegal. 


ZfKtCTOlis  fl.iv;l. 

ZOUCH,  RICH.\RI),  an  eminent  English  civilian.  wa.s 
toom  about  1590.  He  was  eciiicated  on  the  free  foundation 
of  Winchester  school ;  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1607,  and  chosen  fellow  in  IflOB.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  June,  1614,  and  was  admitted 
at  Docton* Commons  in  January,  1618.  In  April,  1G19,  he 
commenced  LL.D.,  and  was  appointed  Reciiis  Professor  of 
law  at  Oxford  in  1620.  He  represented  Hythe  in  the  last 
parliament  of  James  I.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  chanedior  of  Um  diocese  of 
Oxford,  and  soon  after  judge  of  the  Kgh  Gonit  of  Ad- 
miralty. He  contributed  the  lepa!  arpnments  to  the 
reasons  against  the  Solemn  Leajrue  and  Covenant  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1647.  In  1648  he 
submitted  to  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  Univenity  appointments  till  the  Restoration. 
Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the  dslegatea  in  the  cause 
of  Dom  Pantaloon  de  Sa,  brother  of  the  FOrtuguese  am- 
baeMdar»irhowaa  tried  and  executed  in  1553.  for  the  mur- 
der of  an  English  gentleman.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
reinstated  as  judge  of  the  Admiraltv,  and  nominated  a 
commisiioiier  for  regulating  the  University.  He  died  soon 


after  at  his  apartnuiia  is  Hodbmf 
of  March.  166L 
Zoodi  published,  in  1613,  *T1ie  Dove,'  an  i 

poem.  His  professional  works  are: — 1,  'Elementa  J 
prudentia;,  definitionibus,  regulis,  et  sententiis  selectioii- 
bus  juris  civilis  iilu&trata,'  Oxford,  1629,  8vo.  2,  •  D-- 
scriptio  juris  et  judicii  feudaUik  ftmindnHl  ooamiefndinsfc 
Meaiolani  et  Normaonim,  pro  intrednetioiie  ad  Juii»|ii^ 
dentiam  Anglicanam,'  Oxford,  1634,  8to.  3.  '  Desrnpbo- 
juris  et  judicii  temporalis,  secundum  consuetudines  feudaJe* 
et  Normannicas,' Oxford,  1G30,  4t().  4  *  Descriptio  jur« 
et  judicii  ecclesia&tici,  secundum  canones  et  con>uetudm»t 
Anglicanaa,'  Oxford,  1636, 4to.  '  Descriptionea  joria  c: 
judicii  aaeri ;  juria  et  Judicii  miUtwia;  et  jom  ei  jwdini 
maritimi,'  Oxfoid,  1640, 4to.  «.  « Jnria  et  radicii  fecanlH. 
sive  juris  inter  sentes,  &c.  explicatio.'  Oxford,  1650.  -iU: 
7,  '  Cases  and  Questions  resolved  at  Civil  Law.'  Oxford. 
Hr)'2,  Hvn.  8,  '  Solutio  qu:i>stioni8  de  legati  delinquents 
judice  compctentc,'  1657,  8vo.  9,  '  f^i^tionis  ingeniue 
specimen,  scilicet  artium,  logioe  dialecticB,  &c.,'  Oxted. 
16b7*  8to.  10^  '  Quoationum  juris,  eivilia  eetttoiin  is 
decern  claaaee  disbibata,'  Oxford,  166^  8ro.  11,  'The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiraily  Court  asserted  a^^inst  S  • 
Edward  Coke's  Articuh  Admiralitatis,  in  the  22nd  chapter 
of  his  Jurisdictiun  ol  Courts,"  Ix)ndon,  1663,  8vo. ;  a  post- 
humous publication.  An  anonymous  pamphlet*  entitkd 
'  Specimen  (junstionum  juria  cmlia,'  Oxfo^.  1658,  4tQ^ 
has  been  attributed  to  Zouch.   (Biographia  Britamnica. ; 

ZOUCH,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  was  bora  neu 
Wakefield  in  .Yorkshire,  in  1737-  He  entered  Trinin 
College,  Cambridge,  in  17i">7.  In  1760  he  was  elected  into 
one  of  Lord  Craven's  scholarships.  He  was  chosen  fellov 
of  his  coUeEe,  and  appointed  asHstant  tutor  ia  ITBI. 
The  state  of  Ba  health  obliging  hisa  to  1en««  tiMUmrenify 
in  1770,  his  collei^e  presented  him  to  the  living  of  WycGA, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy-commissary  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ricn- 
mond;  and  in  1793  chaplain  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolk, 
and  rector  of  Scrayingham.  At  the  death  of  bia  ^dv 
brother,  theBev.  lieniy  Zouch, he  inheiitod  m  otato  « 
Sandal,  wiiere  he  eontinued  to  remde  tm  hb  deafih.  Mr. 
Pitt  conferred  upon  him  the  second  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Durham.  The  see  of  Carlisle  was  offered  to  him  i: 
1808.  but  he  deelined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  a«. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1815.  Dr.  SCouch  ws< 
an  degant  dsMkal  soholar,  and  poaaesaed  ecimideiahlt 
acquKments  in  botany.  Besides  several  occasional  di»' 
coiinMa,  he  published  '  An  inquiry  into  the  Prophetie 
Character  of  the  Romans,  as  described  in  Dante! \^.. 
23-25,'  17U2 ;  and  '  An  attempt  to  illustrate  some  d 
the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  ISQOl 
He  also  publisbed  some  biomphical  works :— 1,  *  Mamk 
of  the  lift  and  Writlnge  of  Hr  Philip  Sydney,'  1808.  41b.: 
2,  'Memoir  of  the  Lite  of  John  Sudburv,  D.D  ,  Deanrf 
Durham,'  1BU8,  41  (k  ;  and  an  edition  o'f  Isaak  W'altoB^ 
Lives.'  with  addition!>.  (Uciitl^man*9  MSigtl Sl'lStf ,  tsL 
Ixxxvi. :  Annuiil  Regtster,  vol.  Ivii.) 

ZOl  ST,  GERARD,  called,  aometimea  Sowat  and  Soest 
was  a  German  portrait-painter  of  great  abilitjr,  who  catab> 
lished  Inmaelf  in  England,  and  was  one  of  Lelyla  rirals,  n 
tlie  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  He  wa?;  horn  in  Westphalia,  i:- 
IG37,  but  the  year  in  wlneh  he  eame  to  England  is  not 
known.  Buckendge,  in  his  '  Eni:lisli  School,'  says  he  caoc 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1656,  and  found  eneoorafce 
ment  suitable  to  his  merit  '  Hia  portraita  of  men,  w 
continues,  'are  admirable.  haN-ing  in  then  n  juat,  bold 
draft,  and  good  colourinf;;  hut  he  did  not  alvmjns  executr 
with  a  due  regard  Ui  K;riiee  in  women's  faces  ;  which  is  i 
habit  that  can  only  be  ae(juired  by  drawing  after  the  mo^ 
perfect  beauties,  in  whicH  his  country  did  not  grealhr 
abound.  What  we  are  most  indebted  to  him  for  it  faa 
eduoding  Mr.  Riley.'  Walpole  aays  of  Zouat — ^•Bf  wW 
I  have  seen  of  his'  hand,  particularly  his  own  head  it 
Houghton,  he  was  an  admirable  master.  It  is  animi.tr: 
with  truth  and  nature;  ruund.  bold,  yet  luirhly  fini>h<?; 
Jervase,  the  painter,  admired  2U>U8t's  style  and  endeavoured 
to  acquire  it :  he  copied  a  poitmit  which  he  hsMi  in  la 
poeseisioo,  hy  Zouat,  more  than  once.  HcwaaaaMnd 
stngnlar  temper,  and  waa  mneh  dtssleaaed  at  Lel3r*s  femidt 
portraits  being  preferred  to  his.  He  was  slovenly  in  1 1 
dress,  and  he  often  (i|)ened  his  house-diHir  in  Oursitort 
Alley  or  Holborn  Row  himself,  and  if  he  diil  imt  like  il^ 
look  of  hia  visitor,  be  used  to  say  tiiat  hia  maatei  «» 
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lot  at  home.  Wftlpole  mention!  seyend  portraits  by  him, 
imong  them  a  fine  head  of  Logc:an,  the  engnraver,  one  of 
iir  F.  Throckmorton,  and  an  excellent  one  of  a  gentleman 
n  a  dark  periwig,  on  the  back  of  which  was  written  the 
nice  of  the  jpietQn  and  frame ;  the  picture  3^.  and  the 
Hune  1fl«.  Hm  dnperiM  ware  ftequently  of  satin,  in  which 
le  imitated  Um  maiiiwror  Teriwigh.  He  died  in  16B1, 
isred  44. 

'  A  ft  hl^say 
■iftpcdotet  qf  Painting,  Sec.) 

ZO'ZYMUS,  Dr.  Leach'a  name  for  a  gentu  of  Brachyu- 
tnn  Onutaeeans,  plaead  M.  Milne  Edwarda  in  the 
li^firiott  of  Cryptopod  CbnevHimt,  beMreen  the  genera 
"Tarpilius  and  Lagnstoma. 

Tne  last-mentioned  zooloffist  observes  that  the  small 
;enus  Zozymus  is  hardly  distinguishable  except  by  the 
brm  of  the  clawa,  the  extremity  of  which  is  enlarged  and 
leeply  hollowed  out  into  aspoon-shape,  a  disposition  which 
nust  influence  the  habits  of  the  animal.  It  tends  also,  in 
lis  opinion,  to  ntablish  thi-  pa&sage  between  the  genera 
"^iincer  and  Xanthn  ;  for  he  hnds  no  character  sufficiently 
jrecise  to  separate  from  it  certain  species,  the  general 
orm  of  which  is  slightly  less  oval  than  that  of  the  crabs 
>roperly  lo  called,  and  the  latero-poeterior  borders  of 
wltom  eaiaiMUie  are  neailf  ae  long  as  the  antero-poeterior 
^orders,  which  become  strongly  denttbltod.  if.  Milne 
fcxi wards  thus  arransres  the  species:'^ 

$  A.  Species  having  the  eenptoeaiiMoUinnlinfboat 

notable  embossments. 

Example,  Zozymut  Mttimu*. 

Detwwtunu—JOutipam  OTvad,  extremely  wide,  rather 
sonvex ;  its  latero-snterfor  bordervery  lon^,  and  mndered 
irith  a  lamellar  and  entire  crp«it,  which  does  not  terminate 
in  a  tubercle,  but  is  suddenly  recurved  on  the  branchial 
cgion.  Median  lobes  of  the  front  curved  and  advancing 
nnuch.  Anterior  feet  stout;  claws  without  crest  or  channels 
an  their  external  suiliaee ;  an  elevated  crest  on  both  the 
:ipper  and  lower  borders  of  the  eight  last  feet.  Length 
tluec  inches ;  eokmr  reddish.  I 


Loeality.—Nejr  Holland. 

i  B.  Species  whose  eHmpiM  b  gnaolar,  but  withoa 

embossments. 
Example,  Zozymtu  ptdieaeens. 
Deterwiion.—Gvxmo^  regularly  ovoid,  eowrex,  Teiy 
wide,  and  eoverad  nith  siBan  pointed  craimlations ;  front 

very  narrow,  inciuwd  ;  latero-anterior  borders  very  much 
curved,  thick,  granular,  without  either  crest  or  dentilations, 
and  prolonged  to  the  level  of  the  cardiac  region  ;  four  Isst 
pairs  of  feet  rounded  on  their  external  half,  but  having  the 
third  joint  compressed  and  trenchant  Length  about  ten 
lines;  bodj  etoChed  with  veij  fine  down ;  oowwr  whitish. 

Zsoalfly.— The  Ule  of  Auet. 

^C.  Species  whose  canqMMM  it  gnmdar  Mid  inibONsd. 

Example,  ZozyrrtM  toinentatut. 

Description. — (-'arapacc  ovoid,  very  vride,  very  conveXi 
stroni^ly  embossed  above,  and  divided  by  a  great  number 
of  linear  ftinowi;  genital  region  divided  into  three  por* 
tions  by  numerons  furrows ;  its  latero-anterior  borders  gra- 
nnlous,  and  divided  by  four  fissures,  which  are  prolonged 
in  form  of  burrows  on  the  ptery^ostomian  region,  which 
is  not  ^nular ;  its  latero-po«tenor  borders  concave  and 
very  short.  Feet  short  and  covered  with  granulations; 
boay  clothed  with  blackish  down.  Lengthabout  eighthnes, 

Locaiity. — The  Indian  Ocean. 

$  D.  Species  having  the  oaraptoe  strongly  imhownd. 
Init  not  granulous. 

Example,  Zozymiu  taneut. 

Description.— ^^Km^dice,  moderately  large,  convex,  very 
unequal,  strongly  embossed,  and  nearly  tuberculous  at  its 
posterior  part:  fhnt  slightly  advanced  and  indistinotiy 
divided  mio  nnr  lobes;  1atero.anterior  holders  of  the 
carapace  not  prolon;^ed  beyond  the  level  of  the  genital 
region,  and  armed  with  four  very  wide  teeth,  compressed 
and  united  after  the  manner  of  a  crest :  anterior  leet  tu- 
bercular externally;  the  succeeding  feet  hollowed  vrith 
furrows  on  their  external  surface.  I^ngtii  from  about  two' 
to  three  inehes :  colour  yellowish  with  loddiah  mMi. 

i:«»lffy.->Indiui  OosMi.  (lf.B.) 


Zotvmiu  •neu*. 


ZUCCARELLI,  or  ZUCCHSRELLI.  FRANCESCO,  a 
distinguished  Italian  landscape-painter,  bom  at  Pitieliano, 
near  Flmence,  in  1702.  He  first  studied  figure-painting, 
but  he  eventnally  decided  upon  following  landscape-paint- 
ing, in  whicli  his  first  instructor  was  Paolo  Anesi,  at  Flo- 
rence :  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  continued  his 
studies  with  Morandi,  and  lastly  with  Pietro  Nelli.  Zucca- 
relli  established  himself  at  Venice,  but  he  acquired  in  time, 
through  Smith's  prints,  after  his  works,  so  great  a  repu- 
tsAion  in  England,  that  he  was  induced  to  visit  this  countiy 
in  1792,  and  lus  saeeess  was  aadi  as  to  satisAr  the  most 
sanirnine  expectations.  At  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1768  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members,  and 
is  accordingly  one  of  those  who  are  considered  its  founders. 
Several  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved  by  Vivares. 
XHe  fifnres  in  them  were  painted  by  himself;  and  'It  has 
"  V  MfBldwaidi,  *  that  anumg  the  figures 


which  he  introduced  in  his  landscapes,  he  frequently  re- 
presented one  with  a  gourd-bottle  at  his  waist,  as  is  oil  en 
seen  in  Italy.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  intentionally, 
as  a  sort  of  pun  on  his  own  nane,  Ztueo  being  the  Italhui 
word  for  gourd.' 

In  17S9Zuccarelli  painted  a  set  of  designs  for  tapestries, 
which  were  cxecutea  by  the  king's  tapestry-weaver,  Paul 
Saunders,  for  the  Earl  of  Efjremonfs  hou<ie  in  Piccadilly. 
He  painted  many  creditable  pictures  in  England,  buttibef 
are  generallv  very  inferior  to  those  he  painted  in  Venico« 
andlo  whien  he  vias  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  the 
fortune  he  made  in  this  country.  His  later  works  are  cold 
in  colouring,  wartt  harmony,  and  arc  artificial  in  their  coni- 

Sosition :  there  ore  some  specimens  at  Ilanip'mi  Cosut. 
uccarelli  however,  in  his  time,  reigned  over  the  public 
taste  in  England ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  Wilion^  want  of 
snec««  was  because  he  did  not  imitate  him. 
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In  1773  he  retnmed  to  Tlorenee,  and  be  gave  up  paint- 
ing, having  resolved  to  pass  Ihe  remaincler  of  his  hie  in 
quiet  retirement;  the  suppression  however  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  of  a  monastery,  on  the  security  oi  which  he 
had  advanced  moa«y,  deprived  him  of  his  property.  This 
misfortune  compeUed  him  to  resume  the  pencil,  and  he 
found  sufFu  ienl  employment  from  the  English  gentlemen 
who  visited  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  paint  until 
his  death  ia  1788.  He  «(dMd  tODM  plates  UMT  Andrea 
del  Sarto. 

(Lanzi,  Storia  Pittoriea,  tee,  i  Edwardi,  Aneedotti  <^ 
Piiifttingt  &c>) 

ZU<OCARO.  TABDEO.  «i4  FEDERI'GO,  two  cele- 
brated Italian  historical  painters.wero  tlie  sonsof  Ottaviano 
Zuecaro,  an  ohscure  painter,  and  were  born  al  S.  Angeio 
in  Vado ;  Tacidco  in  1529.  He  studied  first  witli  Pompeo 
da  Faao,  and  aftenvards  with  Giacomone  da  Faenza.  He 
went  early  to  Rome,  and  became  a  very  po])uhir  painter, 
for  the  resiKtn,  says  Lanzi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
works  that  the  populace  cannot  understand  or  imagine  it 
understands.  His  patures  are  compositions  of  portraits, 
simply  disposed,  dreiised  m  the  costume  of  his  time,  have 
little  variety  of  character,  and  he  rarely  introduced  the 
Mked  figure,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  natural  and  simple. 

Hb  early  life,  according  to  Vasari,  who  writer  hit  mme 
Zucchero,  w  as  one  of  extreme  hanUhip.  He  left  his  father's 
house  at  the  afje  of  fourteen,  and  set  out  alone  lor  Rome. 
When  lie  arrived  there,  he  found  himself  friendless  and 
houseless,  and  be  was  forced  to  seek  employment  m  a 
colour  grinder,  but  in  this  way  he  added  little  to  his  means, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  comparatively  destitute.  He 
passed  many  of  his  nights  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  sleeping 
among  the  ancient  ruins,  or  under  the  porches  of  the 
modern  palaces  or  churches ;  and  after  much  perseverance 
he  was  at  last  compelled  by  excessive  privation  to  return 
to  his  father's  house,  there  to  reeniit  nis  shattered  con- 
stltotion,  for,  says  Vasari,  he  had  been  living  upon  his 
youth:  but  during  all  this  period  he  let  pass  no  oppor- 
tunity that  occurred  of  miprnving  himnclf  in  drawing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  strenplh,  he  rpt\irned  with 
renewed  courage  to  Home,  and  this  time  his  exertions 
met  with  a  different  reward.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
Daniello  da  Parma,  who  had  painted  some  years  with 
Correggio  and  Parmigiano.  and  who  took  Taddeo  with 
him  to  Alvito  near  ^ra,  where  he  was  about  to  paint  a 
chapel  in  fresco.  The  experience  he  acquired  m  this 
work-  was  of  great  value  to  him,  and  although  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  leturaed  to  Rome  in  154f^,  a  ?ood 
fieseo  painter,  and  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  ability  by  the 
frescoes  in  chiaroscnro  which  he  executed  on  the  faijadc  of 
the  house  of  Jaeobo  Mattel,  ilhi.-«t rating  the  hfe  of  Furius 
Camilliis.  From  this  time  he  found  steady  cmplovment, 
and  executed  many  va.st  works,  good,  bad,  and  indi/i'erent, 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  He  pamted  several  frescoes  for 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  for  Pope  Julius  111.,  and  for  Pone 
Paul  IV. ;  but  his  ^reatert  works  were  those  which  oe 
painted  for  ("a' In  nl  Alessandro  Famese  at  Caprarota; 
his  best  works  al  Kome  are  some  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
the  ( 'onsohizione. 

The  paintings  of  Caprarola  illustrating  the  glories  of 
the  Famese  family,  were  engraved  in  45  plates  by  J.  J. 
Prenner.  and  were  published  m  Rome  in  1748-50,  in  folio  ; 
and  there  is  a  description  of  the  paintings  and  the  palace 
by  L.  Sebastiani.  *  Descrizione  e  Relaziune  Istorica  del 
real  Palazzo  di  Caprarola,'  published  also  at  Rome  in 
1741.  Taddeodieoat  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  September. 
1S66,  aged  37  yean  and  a  day,  and  he  was  buried  by  the 
■de  or  Raphael  in  the  ehureh  of  Santa  Maria  deUa 
Rotonda,  or  ftie  Panlhenn,  at  Rome. 

P'ederigo,  Taddeo's  brother  and  pupil,  w.xs  born  at  Sanf 
Angeio  in  Vado.  in  l.")4  i  Hi  was  piven  to  the  chRrp;e  of 
his  brother  at  Home  when  very  young.  Taddeo's  numerous 
oeeupations  gave  Federigo  great  advantages,  and  he  was 
early  employed  by  his  brother  as  an  assistant.  Federigo 
completeii  the  worln  which  Taddeo  had  left  incomplete. 
He  painted  much  in  a  .similar  style  to  that  of  Taddeo, 
but  he  w;\s  in  every  respect  inferior  to  hira,  except  in 
success,  and  in  tbe  quantity  and  extensiveness  ot  his 
worlu  ;  hts  drawms:  was  interior,  his  compositions  were 
more  crowded,  and  there  was  generally  more  afFectation  in 
hisstyle.  He  wa.s  invited  by  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  I 
td  Flotenee  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  cathvdraJ,  wliich 
Bad  been  conmeneed  ,bv  Vasari.  He  there  tBKiotad.  tayt 
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Lanii,more  tiian  three  hundred  figures  fiAy  («et  high,  wilk 
a  Lucifer  so  large,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  utha 
figures  appeared  like  babies.  He  boasted  that  they  wet 
the  largest  figures  known,  but,  continues  Lanzi,  bevn'ia 
their  vastness  they  bad  ootliiag  to  recommend  then. 
When  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  in  Florence,  there  s 
project  to  replace  them  by  some  works  of  that  painter,  but 
on  account  of  the  ^reatnes*  of  the  undertaking,  it  was 
feared  that  he  l  uiL^rit  not  live  long  enough  to  oomplcleit, 
and  Federiij;o'!t  w  oi  k:>  were  not  di^urbed. 

After  this  great  work,  Federigo  enjoyed  »  rqpatatjia 
wbieh  anrpaased  the  fiune  of  all  his  contempcMmnet^  sai 
he  was  reealled  to  Rome  by  Gregory  Xlll..  to  paint  Ihi 
ceiling  of  the  Cappella  Paofini  in  tin  Vrt'iinn  Durinj; 
the  progress  of  this  work  he  ha^  a  quarrel  wuh  sonic  tl 
the  papal  courtiers  who  brought  various  accusations  af  iiiut 
him,  and  to  avenge  himseU'  he  imitated  the  example  ot 
Apelles  of  Ephesus  (Lucian,  De  Calumnia),  and  painted  i 
picture  of  calumny,  in  which  he  introduced  the  portoik 
of  his  accosera  with  asses'  ears,  and  placed  the  pictiue  oa 
St.  Luke's  day  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  that  >aJn!_ 
This  proceeding  was  n^preseoted  and  gave  otienc«  to  tLtr 
pope,  and  Federigo  was  compeUed  to  leave  Rome  us- 
mediately,  to  avoid  the  conae(|Hcn«cs.  The  pictwe  a 
<]uestion  n  not  the  one  he  painted  after  Ludaa%  dceeap- 
tion  of  that  of  Apelles  of  Ephesus  ;  this  waanufltcdia 
distemper  on  canvaa,  lor  the  Orsini  family  ;  and  it  K  * 
was  lately,  in  the  PsJazzo  Lante  ;  there  is  an  eni:ra\ing  ii 
it  by  Cornelius  Cfwt ;  it  is  one  of  Federigo's  best  w  urks 

iular tluB event  he  went  to  Ilandets,  where  lie 
some  eartoona  for  tapestries;  then  to  Holland,  sbl 
thence  came  to  England  in  1574.  Here  he  painted  tfai 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Mary  Queen  c: 
Scots,  which  is  at  Chiswick,  and  which  Vertue  engraved. 
He  painted  a  second  portrait  of  Elisabeth  in  a  sort 
Persian  dress*  which  ia  or  was  ia  the  palace  at  Ki 
ton,  on  which  theie  fa  a  tenU  with  the  fitUowiaf 
attributed  to  Spenser,  hut  which  Walpole  eoiyectarc*  an 
by  Elizabeth  herself:— 

*  Tlva  i««U«»  twalliiw  nti  my  mtlraw  Bind, 
lu  will  rvTiTia(«,  Mill  teaawing*  mat*; 
ll«r  Jiirt  rnmpUlnto  of  cruelty  unkinde 
Arc  all  Uie  niiwique  that  my  life  prulonyw. 
With  protlTe  Uwught*  my  wMptni  <t>f  IcnM^ 
WhiM  meUadmly  tearci  my  earn  tiGira* ; 
Hh  Xfitrt  ia  (ikoea  and  my  lifkM  anki 
Arc  ail  Uic  phyiicke  that  my  karmca 


wLwh  1  iii  plaM  hi  Ww,  Ma«  ap  ii 

Bui  all  In  ralH,  fbr  no*  to  taia  I  aw 


I  teaan, 

ft* 

The  khnirs  (»hrlli>  fie  tntne.  the  krrnrfi  mbera 
My  niuftuiutf  m^y       ^^laLntr,,  ntt>  mu,!'!'!** 
If  llui  Im;  ali  iIlc  fruit  njy  lo^c-ti,:*.*  bt'ju-*.' 

Pcdcrigo  painted  likewise  the  poilrait  of  Sir  Nichok: 
Bacon  at  W  oburn.  and  those  of  Charles  Hov\ard.  Km':  ^ 
Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral ;  and  Elizabeth's 

Sorter,  now  at  Hampton  Court  Walpola  had  a  postiail  it 
ir  Fkancis  Walsin^ham  by  him. 
He  did  not  remain  lon^  in  England ;  he  was  loea  fa- 
given  and  recalled  hy  the  pope,  and  he  returned  to  Rwr- 
and  finished  the  ceilint^  of  the  Paolina.  At  the  end  ^ 
I")H,'i,  after  the  accession  of  Sixtus  V.  to  the  papal  chin 
Zuccaro  was  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  Spain  to  pami  tza 
Escurial,  with  a  salary  of  20OO  scudi  per  B> 
arrived  at  Madrid  in  January,  1566,  and  tie  was  occup'  ^ 
in  the  Escurial  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time  i< 


painted  several  works  in  oil  aii  1  in  u<--co. 


me  of  wkji 


however  were  immediately  afterwards  removed  or  dr 
stroyed ;  yet  Zuccaro  left  Spain  nchly  rewarded.  He  r 
tuned  to  Kome  at  the  end  of  IM8.  In  1686  ha  fuawlir 
the  Academy  of  flttnke  fliere,  fbrwhldi  a  chaiterbK 

been  granted  by  Gregory  XIIL,  and  it  wa.s  confirmed  t  • 
Sixtiis  V. ;  he  was  the  first  preaideuL    He  wrote  &  bo»A-: 
the  prineiuies  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  areh;TtN:i-,.  '. 
entitled  'Lidea  di   Pitton,  Scultori,  e  Architetti.'  »■ 
printed  it  in  1003  at  Turin,  with  a  dedication  to  the  IHU 
of  Savoy.    He  published  two  other  woiks  at  Bolog^  r 
1608 ;  one  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Parma.  Li 
dimora  di  Parma,  del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Zuei.a.u 
oth«>r  giving  an  account  of  a  journey  in  Italy  a  ui  tu.»»'ii:' 
at  Parma,  '  II  passaggio  per  Italia  col  la  dirr.ora  di  Pani  ^ 
del  Sig.  Car.  reder^  Zttocaro.'  He  died  in  16i». 
year  louowing,  at  Ancona.  Federigo  Znecaro,  tluu^- « 

mnnneri.sf,  liad  trrrp.t  n!i'1i!v  ns  :\  priinte-  ■  hr  was  4->* 
SkCulptor,  poet,  and  arciutect,  and  iic  u>  sud  to  Iiatc  o*^ 

hie  enoecis  cluvfty  to  hit  loicnl 
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penonaj  vUmeHoM ;  he  w  tiie  nHwt  fiirtaimte  punter, 

or  perhaps  artist,  of  his  time.  Lanzi  criticizes  his  writings  ; 
lie  terms  them  bombastic  and  pedantic,  and  says  that  In- 
Itead  of  instruction  they  present  a  nu-rc  tisMU'  of  sterile 
And  undigested  speculations,  and  tliat  one  page  of  Vasari 
is  woith  more  than  all  that  Zuccaro  wrote. 

(ymM$n,Fit*  dt!  Piitorit  &e.;  Baglione,r«/0  de'  FUioH, 
Bae. ;  VTalpiAm^An^otet  iff  Painting,  8k.;  tMn^,8tt)riaPit- 
torica,  S:c. ;  Coan  Bermvidcz.  Diccionario  !f!^t---:ro,  See.) 

ZXJ'CCIII,  ANTONIO,  an  Italian  painter,  hosn  at  Venice 
in.  1726.    PIis  father,  Francesco  Zucchi,  was  an  eni^raver, 
•iiid  wa3  his  son's  first  instructor  in  drawing;  he  after- 
vafds  learned  paintinf  under  F.  Fontebasso  tndJ.  Amigoni. 
Robert  Adam,  the  architect,  when  in  Italy,  •wnflBdZMiushi 
tire  drawinp  for  him ;  and  Zucchi  travellea  with  him 


to 

tn  Italy  ai  cur.panied  him  to  this  country,  and  was 
much  emplu)i;d  ay  him  as  an  interior  decorator  and  fresco 
painter.  He  painted  mythological  subjects,  ruini^,  nnd 
ornaments :  his  colouring  was  pleasing,  but  his  style  was 
•uperficial  and  merely  ornamental.  He  executed  some 
works  in  the  old  Buckingham  House,  St.  James's  Park,  and 
he  painted  much  at  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Countess 
of  Jersey,  originally  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Grcshani.  Zucchi 
Uved  several  years  in  Enj^land,  and  was  an  a^ciate  of  the 
lioyal  Academj.  Be  lel\  this  country  in  company  with  An- 
gelica Kauffrntmii  ind  went  to  Rome,  wheie  he  died  in  1795. 

(Longhi,  Vit0  iW  Pittori  Vrnmiam,  flee.;  Edwards, 
Anfcrititps  'if  Ihtntirirr.  ^c.^ 

ZUG,  TilE  CANIOX  OF,  one  of  the  smaller  cantons 
or  states  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Switzerland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  canton  of  Ziihch,  on  the  east  »nd  south  by  Schwvz, 
and  onthe  weitbyLuiemand  Attmii.  It  is  about  14  miles 
lon^  ftom  east  to  weal,  Md  about  10  ndlcs  in  its  greatest 
width.   It  lies  in  tha  basin  of  the  river  Reuss,  an  afflut  r  t 
of  the  Rhine,  and  its  waters  flow  in  a  northern  direction. 
The  northern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zufj  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  canton ;  the  southern  part  is  in  the  territory  of 
Schwyz.   The  lake  ia  nlfaw  piece  of  water,  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  between  one  and  two  miles  wide,  sur- 
rounded by  a  delightftil  country.  The  small  lake  of  >^geri 
Fus  in  tlie  south-east  part  of  I'  r  c  u-ton  of  Zug,  near  the 
borders  of  Schwyz,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge 
of  Morgarten,  I'he  river  Lorze  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
of  .^geri,  and  after  a  very  tortuous  c^Hirse,  it  enters  the 
lake  of  Zug  below  Baar,  and  iasaea  out  of  it  again  near 
the  village  of  Cham,  and  flows  northwards  into  the  Reuss. 
The  canton  of  Zug  is  entirely  agricultural ;  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  the  people  are  industrious  and  generally  thriving. 
Fruit-trees  are  in  great  abundance  ;  some  districts  appear 
Uke  a  continuous  orcbud.  There  are  also  fine  meadows, 
and  the  homed  cattle  are  remarkably  lai^e  and  ftne.  Wine 
«  made  in  several  loeitlitiea.  The  principal  artieles  of 
exportation  arc  drier?  fn-.it.  kirschwasser,  heifers,  and 
steers,  butter,  cheese,  and  honey.    The  lakes  atN)und  with 
fish.   Offsets  of  the  mountains  of  Schwyz  enter  the  canton 
of  Zug  from  the  east  and  south,  and  slope  towards  the 
banks  of  the  lake. 

The  canton  ia  divided  into  ten  eommunea,  and  contains 
15,300  inhabitants,  all  of -whom  profees  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  There  are  a  convent  of  Capuchins  and  two  nun- 
neries ;  one  of  the  latter,  the  monastery  of  Frauenthal,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Switzerland.  The  head  town,  Zu^-,  is 
built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  s 
pleasant  hill  called  Zugerberg,  which  is  covered  with 
vineyards  and  orchards.  The  principal  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Oswald,  who  was  a  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria  in 
the  seventh  centurj',  and  who,  accordinsj  to  the  monkish 
legends,  was  distinguLdied  for  hi&  piety  and  chastity.  The 
adjoining  cemetery  is  planted  with  noweiL  md  kept  in 
that  ^^e  <rf  neatneia  jgeculiar  to  the  bwqpKMnmnds  of 
'~      -  —  •-    -    ^  If  eoi 


the  central  e^ntons  of  Gemail  Switmli 


eontains, 


among  o'hfr  sr  -pn'rhml  r^ionuments,  thnt  of  General  Zur 
Uubeti,  a  riiilive  of  i^ug.  who  served  many  years  abroad, 
and  died  in  1779.  He  left  a  valuable  collection  i;  mss 
on  the  history  of  Switzerland,  which  is  now  in  the  cantonal 
lihiBif  of  Aargau.  The  anenal  of  Zug  contains,  among 
dtbtr  eiuioeitie%  the  baniier  of  the  eawlon,  stained  with 
the  Mood  of  the  hmdamnm.  Fctcr  K«liii«  who  Ml  with 

hr<.  or?  at  tlie  battle  Of  BcNllinNMt  i^nf  Bglilllt  fhc 

iViii,^ni      in  1422. 

Zug  IS  ''II  the  high  road  from  Zurich  to  Italy  by  the  St. 
QutttiKd:  the  pact  which  runs  along  the  extern  bank 


.  of  the  lake,  from  Zo^  to  Arth  in  the  eaaton  of  St^wji 

has  been  recently  completed,  and  the  town  of  Zug  paid 
30,000  florins  for  its  snare  of  thv  expenses.  Zu^  has  a 
t>ymnasiuin  with  four  professors,  and  an  iOititlltlOn  lb* 

female  education  directed  by  nuns. 

I'he  other  towns  of  the  canton  are : — 1,  Baar.  about 
three  miles  north  of  Zuk.  on  the  road  to  Ziirich ;  it  has  n 
town-house,  a  publie  school ,  a  paper-mil),  and  about  2000 

inhabitants  '2.  Chnm,  thr  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  on  liie  road  Irutu  Zu^  to  l.uccrn,  has  about  i(XX)  in- 
habitants. 3,  Menzin^ren  has  about  2200  inhabitants.  On 
the  neiglibouring  hill  oY  Gubel  is  a  chapel,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  1931,  dnriQ|[  the  religious  waia  which  IbUowed 
the  Refomuition  in  Swtteerland. 

The  constitution  of  the  canton  of  Zug  is  a  representa- 
tive democracy.  The  peo|)]e  assemble  in  May  every  year 
in  their  respective  comtnuues,  and  appoint  the  member* 
of  the  landrath,  or  legislative  body,  consisting  of  162 
members,  who  sit  for  one  year,  but  are  re-eligible.  The 
communal  assemblies  have  the  right  of  proposing  projects 
of  laws,  which  the  landrath  approves  or  rejects.  There  it 
also  a  landgcmeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
canton,  which  meets  once  a  vear,  and  appoints  the  land- 
amman  and  other  officers  of  tne  state,  as  well  as  the  de> 
putiea  to  the  federal  diet  of  all  Switxerland.  Them  is 
also  a  cantonal  council,  which  eonsiats  of  one-thifd  of  ftm 
members  of  the  landrath.  and  which  has  both  etcctitive 
and  judicial  powers,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  kiiau,m- 

ed  of  2.J 


man.  The  criminal  court  is  composed  of  2.j  members 
taken  from  the  cantonal  council.  'Ihere  is  a  civil  court 
for  the  whole  canton,  and  inferior  courts  in  every  com- 
mune. Foniicatico  is  mckoned  amoog  other  punishable  iiu»> 
demeanoun.  In  all  these  amaBdemoeraefes  the  number  of 
public  functionaries  is  multiplied  to  an  pxtent-which  seems 
uusproportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  but  this 
is  done  in  order  tiiat  all  the  citizens  may  in  turn  enjoy  a 
brief  period  of  power.  The  public  revenue  is  supplied  by 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

The  canton  of  Zusr  has  kept  itself  one  of  the  quietest 
among  the  politioal  maturbanccs  of  Switzerland  of  thela.st 
half  a  century. 

(Leresche,  Dictionnairt  Giogra'phique  f'UatuUque  de  la 
Suitte ;  Franscini,  Statist ira  delta  Svizzcra.  ) 

ZTJIDER  ZEE,  or  SOUTH  SEA.  is  so  called  by  the 
Dutch  in  contradistinction  from  the  North  Sea,  though  it 
is  only  a  wide  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  series  of  islands  which  extend  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle  alonp  /he  north-west  border  of  the 
Zuider  Zee.  fhese  islanck  are  called  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter 
SchelHng,  and  Ameland.  The  first  and  last  have  been 
noticed  mider  their  prefer  heads.  Vlieland  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  and  nearly  one  wile  and  *  half  bro^  in  the 
widest  part ;  the  soil  consists  of  sand,  and  it  contains  only 
one  village,  inhabited  l)y  about  800  fishermen.  Ter  Schef- 
linp  is  17  miles  lonp,  and  nearly  three  miles  wide.  The 
northern  coast  is  bounded  by  sand-lulls  ;  but  on  the  south* 
ern  shores  the  soil  is  good,  and  partly  cultivated,  partly 
used  as  pssture-gmund.  Ihisislaiul  contains  four  TiOagea, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants.  These  islands  are  partly  or 
entirely  surrounded  by  slnrils,  so  that  onJy  small  boats  can 
land  there,  but  the  straits  which  divide  them  from  each 
other  have  water  enough  for  large  vessels.  They  are 
however  little  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  liars  Diep^ 
or  strait,  that  divides  Texel  ftom  the  tongue  of  huod  called 
the  Helder,  through  which  larg^  vessels  pass  in  sailin^^  to 
and  from  Amsteraam.   The  other  straits  are  only  navi- 

The  Zuider  Zee  hes  between  52°  15'  and  53*  aC  N.  iat, 
and  between  4°  W  and  6*  £.  long.,  and  covers  about 
12,000  aqutra  milca.  or  about  twice  the  extent  of  the 
county  or  Yorlr.  Near  the  ndddle  it  is  narrowed  by  a 

projectin£»  pr^ninsnln,  on  the  ea.st  point  of  which  the  town 
of  Enkhuizeii  is  built,  and  v.  hich  extends  towards  the  most 
south-western  projection  cl  lir  j  iLi.iic,  of  Fries  land,  so  as 
to  leave  only  a  strait  about  ten  raiJes  wide.  South  of  thw 
strait  the  sea  is  generally  from  25  to  36  miles  wide.  At  its 
aoutlMveatem  extKinity  an  inlet  branches  off  to  the  west, 
whlcJi  extends  about  Ifindles  into  the  picwlwee of  Hdnand. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  called  Het  Y.  This 
inlet  is  deep  enough  lor  vessels  of  considerable  size,  and 
constitutes  the  harbour  d  Auisli  rdam,  which  is  built  on  it* 
southern  shore.    The  entrance  to  ttus  isJel  is  between 
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•hoaU»  aud  u  called  the  Pampas.  Not  far  I'rom  its  wcst- 
«ia  extremity  the  Y  U  joined  irom  the  south  by  a  narrow 
fiv«ri  eallsd  Spaaren,  which  is  the  short  channel  by  which 
the  lake  of  TTaarlem  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inlet. 
[Haarlkm,  vol.  xi.,  p.  o20.] 

The  fthoifis  ot  the  iuider  Zee.  are  generally  low.  On  it^ 
eastern  side  they  are  well  defined,  and  on  the  south-cast, 
in  the  pnmnce  of  GeldcrUwl,  thej  rue  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  tea.  JkA  Uie  wenero  ahores  are  veiy  low, 
so  (hat  a  p-eat  portion  of  the  adjacent  countries  is  defended 
from  the  encroacluneiits  of  the  M?a  by  dilif  s.  Along  the 
eastern  shores  the  sea  ha.s  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of 
moderate  size,  and  in  general  also  for  lar<;e  vessels.  But 
along  the  western  shores  several  shoals  occur,  the  most 
extensive  of  which  are  near  the  Texel  and  at  ttie  entrance 
of  the  Y ;  and  at  lov  tides  there  is  so  little  water  in  them, 
that  ihe  larger  merchnntmen  were  formerly  oWitrcd  to 
disicharce  a  portion  of  iheir  cargo  at  the  Texel  before  they 
could  sail  to  Amsterdam.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage 
the  North,  or  Hclder  Canal  has  been  made,  which  begins 
at  the  Mars  Diej),  in  the  strait  which  divides  Texel  from 
the  Helder.  Near  the  village  called  the  Beldcr  n  new 
harbour,  called  the  Nieuwe  Diep,  has  been  made,  which  b 
snacious  and  deep  enough  to  allow  shinii  of  COO  tons  bnr- 
tiieu  to  lie  close  to  the  quays  even  in  the  greatest  storms. 
The  Helder  Canal  begins  at  this  place,  and  extends  south- 
ward to  Alkmaar.  A  few  miles  south  of  Alkmaar  it 
turns  to  the  cast  to  the  town  of  Purmerend,  whence  it  runs 
southward  to  the  Y,  in  which  it  terminates  opposite  the 
town  of  Amsterdam.  This  canal  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  merchant-vessels,  and  the  locks  are  so  wide 
that  ships  of  the  line  of  74  guns  can  pas».  It  is  about 
00  miles  long,  25  feet  deep,  and  130  feet  wide.  This 
great  work  waa  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  1825. 

Aeo«M<dinir  to  the  most  anient  accounts  of  tiicse  paits 
of  Europe,  which  are  derived  from  the  Roman  writers,  the 
Zuider  Zee  did  not  then  exist,  but  its  place  was  occupied 
by  a  low  swampy  marsh  drained  by  the  river  Vsstd.  This 
nver  was  not  tfien,  as  it  is  now,  considered  an  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  But  after  the  Roman  general  Claudius  Drusus, 
about  twelve  years  befiare  the  Christian  sera,  had  caused  a 
eanal  to  he  made  ftwn  die  RUne  to  the  Yssel,  a  portion 
of  the  water  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  was  discnarped 
by  this  canal  into  the  Ysscl.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
change  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  materially  affected  the 
low  countries  drained  by  the  Ysael,  as  no  change  is  recorded 
before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  eentnry.  But 
in  1219 a  great  portion  of  the  low  country  was  inundated 
by  the  sea,  after  continued  north-western  gales,  which 
broke  down  the  dikes  by  which  it  was  protected  a^nst 
the  water.  Before  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  repair  the 
dikes,  and  drain  the  tracts  which  were  still  covered  with 
water,  after  the  sea  had  retired,  new  inuiditions  took 
pfaee,  which  washed  away  the  soft  soil  with  wMdi  tiie 
country  was  covered,  and  rendered  it  impos-sible  to  do 
anything  for  tlie  protection  of  those  tracts  which  liad 
bt't  n  sj)ared  by  the  waves.   The  last  great  inundation  took 

Slace  in  1282,  and  gave  to  the  Zuider  Zee  the  form  and 
epth  which  it  still  preserves. 
ZOLLICHAU  is  a  Prussian  town  in  thv  n'overrment  of 
Frankfort  and  province  of  Brandenburg, ailualtd  lu  52^3' 
N.  lat,  and  l.r  40'  K.  long.,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Oder,  and 
110  miles  from  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  moat,  aad  has  outside  of  the  town  a  citap 
del,  which  is  snnonnded  with  its  own  wall  and  ditch. 
There  are  four  suburbs  which  are  more  extensive  than 
the  town.  The  public  buildings  and  institutions  are, 
one  Lutheran  and  one  Calvinist  church,  an  orjihan  asy- 
lum, a  school  founded  m  1719  by  Sigismund  Steinhast, 
«  needle-maker;  a  royal  school  (odled  the  Paeda- 
goipurn^,  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.  The  number 
of  uihalMtants  is  nbout  5000,  who  have  manuCustures  of 
woollen  cloths,  linen,  dimity,  stockings,  hat.s  leather, 
starch,  and  powder ;  there  are  tanneries,  breweries, 
brandy-di.->tilleries,  and  vineear-manufactoriea.  The  trade 
of  this  town  is  very  considerable,  and  the  inhabitants  cul- 
tivate much  fruit  and  hops,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  town  have  planted,  in  a  good  soil  and  warm  situ- 
ation, 70  vineyards,  which  are  the  most  northerly  in  Ger- 
many. When  the  monasteries  flourished  in  'Northern 
Germany,  the  monks  extended  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
toBocdciholmaiid  Sehweriii^en  theshoraiof  tiic  lakes* 


but  these  vineyards  were  abandoned  when  the  nior.Vj 
disappeared. 

(J.  C.  Muller,  JVorlerbuch  det  Pnumtchen  Staatm. 
W.  A.  von  Schlicben,  Neuestet  Gem5kUe  der  Premtimllf* 
Mmarchie;  Johann  HiibneTf  Ztiltmg*  Lt^eicoms 

Giographitchet  Lexicon.') 

ZUNiMO,  GAETA'NOGIULIO.  a  celebrated  modeller 
in  coloured  wax,  was  bom  of  a  noble  fiuailjr  at  Syraurusc,  in 
1 656 :  his  name  is  commonly,  hot  ineorrcctly,  written  Zaariio. 

He  devoted  himselfearly  to  the  study  of  sculpture,  and  core  - 
bining  with  it  a  careful  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  he  produced  some  very  clever  work.*  and  ar 
tomical  prepanilions  in  coloured  wax,  prepartd  aiter  a 
method  of  bis  own.  He  acquired  a  reputation  in  severai 
cities  of  Italy ;  inBoIogna,ClteiiMj^botesoe^  Florence, 
where  the Chand^Ddce Cosmo tu.  fooklnm  iino his •errie«. 
Among  ottier  works  which  Zummo  executed  forthispnnci? 
is  one  which  is  called  Corruption,  Cornizione  ;"  i? 
consists  of  a  group  of  five  figures  in  hiijh  relief,  showing 
various  stages  of  decompoaition  of  the  boman  t}od|  aftjr-r 
death.  At  one  comer  of  tl^work  he  baa  put  his  own 
portrait  and  anaeribed  under  it  his  name  m  flaOows:** 
Caeto*-  Julw-  Znmmo  S*",  which  is,  Caetaima  JoSos 
J^ummo  Syracusanus.  He  made  another  group  sho'nnc 
the  effects  of  the  plague  ;  and  both  work^  are  as  extrcra^ty 
repulsive  to  look  at  as  they  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
geauity  of  execution.  He  made  likewise  at  Floretu^ 
several  anatomical  preparatieos.  At  Genoa  he  executed 
two  very  beautiAil  works,  representing  the  Nativity  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cros.s ;  the  latter  has  been  we!!  eo- 
tri-aved  by  E.  S.  Cheron.  They  are  both  described  by 
Piles  in  nis  •  Cours  de  Peinture,' — 'Description  d«  deux 
ouvrages  de  Sculpture,  qui  appartiennent  a  Mr.  Le  Hag, 
faits  par  Sir.  Zumbot  Gentilhoiiime  Sicilien.'  From  Genoa 
Zummo  went  to  Paris,  where  he  (fied  hi  1701. 

Upwards  of  a  century  before  Zummo.  Jacopo  Vivio,  r - 
Italian  artist,  distinguished  himself  lor  his  ruodeis  in 
coloured  wax  ;  he  is  said  to  have  made  aCOpy  Of  the  Lest 
Jtido;ment  by  Michael  Angein  in  wax. 

,  Kiorillo,  Geackichte  der  MJiUrcy^  VOl.  L) 
ZU'RBABAN,  FRANCISCX^a  veijr  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  bom  at  fNiente  de  Cantos,  in  Estremadura,  n 
N'oTcmber,  159f3;  he  is  called  the  Spanish  Caravairgio. 
His  parents,  who  were  of  the  labouring  cla**,  &ouu  dis- 
covered in  youn;?  Francisco  an  ability  to  excel  in  paintinz. 
and  they  accordingly  sent  him  to  Seville  to  the  school  ol 
Juan  de  Ro^las.  He  made  veiy  rapid  progress,  and  from 
theereat  resemblance  of  even  nis  earliest  works  to  tho» 
of  CSravagc;io,  he  is  supposed  to  have  copied  some  picture> 
of  that  master  which  he  may  have  seen  at  Seville.  He 
drew  correctly,  always  painted  from  nature,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  persevering  studies  of  white  draperies 
from  the  lay-ftgure,  in  paint  int;  which  he  greatly  excelled. 
In  1025  the  Mar(]ais  de  Mala^on  conmussionea  Zurbana 
to  paint  some  pictures  for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  painti-d 
his  celebrated  picture  of  St-  Thomas  Aquinajs  for  the 

great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  oi^ege  of  that  saint  xX 
eville;  it  eoatMBamanyHgurca  larger  than  life,  and  fur 
nature,  chiaroscuro,  and  general  execution,  iaconsideied 
Zitrbaran's  masterpiece,  and  rudts  him,  says  Cean  Beimu* 
dcz,  with  the  first  masters  of  Lombardy:  unless  recetitJv, 
it  has  not  been  engraved.  Other  cele!u-ated  works  by 
Zurbaran  at  Seville  are  three  at  the  Carthusians  of  Santa 
Maria  de  las  Cuevas  ;  the  two  all^r-pieces  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  Sant*  Antonio  Abad  at  the  Mercenarios  Descalzo»; 
some  pictures  at  the  Merced  Caliada ;  those  by  him  in  the 
church  of  San  Buenaventura;  and  the  crocifix  in  the 
oratory  of  (he  convent  of  S(.  Paul.  He  j^ainted  likewise 
several  works  at  Madrid  m  the  Palauto  iSuevo,  and  in  the 
Buenretiro,  and  some  of  them  probably  before  1633,  for 
on  some  works  painted  for  the  Carthusians  at  Xerez  in  that 
year  he  signs  himself  painter  to  the  king  (Philip  a 
title  which  he  most  probably  accmireJ  after  he  liad  exe- 
cuted some  of  his  paintings  at  NIadiid.  He  also  spent 
some  time  at  Madrid  arter  this  date  workin;;  for  Philip  IV., 
but  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  died  therein  16(»2.  He 
formed  no  scholars  at  Madrid,  but  Bernab^  de  Ayala,  ths 
brothers  Polaneo,  and  othen  were  his  scholars  and  inuta^ 
toit  at  Seville. 

Zurbaran's  works  are  ven- n-i:merous  at  Seville:  the;c 
are  also  several  at  Cordova  and  Guadalupe,  and  seoie  st 
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common,  but  Marshal  Soult  brongblftway  some,  and  ollien 
have  imoaold  and  removed  more  recently.  In  the  Spanish 
Moseum  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  room  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  works  of  Zurbaran  ;  tlu  re  are  in  it,  according  to  tJii 
catalogue,  81  pictures  by  him,  bvt  many  of  them  are  very 
indifferent,  and  are  probably  not  by  liim.  la  this  country 
the  Dake  of  SuttMrniid  has  »  good  apeciiiiep  of  his  style. 
His  works  have  «s  much  niAure  and  poweres those  of  Ckr- 
avaptno,  and  If^s nighty.  The  pictures  from  the  life  of 
S;in  Pedro Nolaatu  aL  'he  Merced Caizada at  Seville,  though 
>  Miio  uf  Zurbaran's  i  u  In  -!  n  ks,  Are  among  his  best ;  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  vrhich  he  has  managed 
the  \vhite  draperies  of  the  monastics. 

(Ceaa  Beramdei,  Dicowiurio  Hutorieo^  4^. ;  Kolloff, 
Buehnibimg  der  KSnigliehen  iSuteen,      au  Pari*.) 

ZURICH,  one  of  llie  lar^e  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deration, is  bounded  on  the  north  partly  by  the  cani^on  of 
8chafi)iau»en.  and  partly  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden ; 
on  the  east  bv  Thureau  and  St.  Gall ;  on  the  south  by 
Schwyz  and  Zug ;  and  on  the  west  by  Aargau.  The  tern  • 
lory  of  Zurich  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  all  its  water- 
courses flowing  northwards  into  that  river.  The  area  of 
the  canton  is  reckoned  by  Meyer  of  Knonau  at  32  German 
square  miles,  or  about  7M£D(|^idiaquaMmilea,  Tbepo- 
pu]«^  in  1897  was  231,898.  There  are  no  Mgh  noon- 
tains  in  the  cnntnn  ;  but  several  rid-'f*';  of  hills,  some  of 
which  alliiiii  a  lieiglil  of  27lX)  feet,  run  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  forming  valleys  between,  through  which  flow 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  canton,  the  Thur,  the  Toss,  the 
datt,  and  the  Limmat  Hie  lake  of  Zurich,  the  eastern 
extremi^  of  which  belongs  to  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and 
St.  Oall,  is  long  and  narrow ;  it  mns  through  the  middl? 
of  the  cant  n,  r  xtendine;  for  about  25  miles  from  »i  uili 
east  to  nortii-vitiit :  its  breadth  measures  from  one  to  two 
miles.  The  banks  are  strewn  with  thriving  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  country-houses,  especially  on  the  side  of 
Zuridi;  and  the  sorrounding  country,  rising  in  gentle 
slopes  on  both  sides,  is  planted  with  vineyutls  and  or- 
chards, intermixed  with  fields,  exhibiting  a  most  animated 
landscape,  which  contrasts  with  the  distant  view  of  the 
sQow-capoed  peaks  of  the  Alps  of  Glarus.  The  Limmat, 
a  rapid  clear  stream,  issues  out  of  the  lake  at  its  north- 
west extiemi^,  inUsieots  the  town  of  Ziirich,  and  is  Joined 
by  the  8iU,  a  river  coming  from  the  south,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  canton  of  Sch  vyz. 

Agriculture  is  duiy;«.iuly  attended  to  in  the  canton  of 
i^iirich,  and  the  value  of  manure  is  well  understood.  The 
principal  products  are— com,  wine,  fruit,  and  pulse.  The 
wine  18  mostly  white,  and  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  but 
in  some  localities  good  wine  is  made ;  the  red  wines  of 
Winterthur,  Neftenbach,  and  Meilen,  and  the  light  coloured 
wine  of  Teufen,  are  as  pood  as  any  in  Switzerland.  The 
lomed  cattle  amounted,  in  183G,  to  about  47|000  head ; 
^heep  to  3500  head  only,  besides  5500  goats.  Consider- 
ible  tracts  of  ground  are  eovered  with  forests,  which  be- 
long some  to  me  state,  and  some  to  the  eommmnes  or  to 
corporations. 

Mure  than  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  canton  is 
occupied  in  manufactures.  The  cotton  and  silk  manufac- 
.ur^are  by  larthe  most  important;  they  have  been  noticed 
inder  BwimiiLANO  {TradB  and  Manufacturfs).  Zurich 
3snics  on  an  active  trade,  amedalljr  with  Italy,  and  it 
jontains  several  highly  respeetafde  mercantile  and  banking 
louses. 

Two  dialects  of  the  German  Swiss  are  commonly  spoken 
n  the  canton  of  Zurich  ;  the  written  language  is  the  high 
lierman,  and  is  spoken  by  educated  persom.  The  religion 
jf  the  countrj-,  rei  ognised  as  such  by  the  constitution,  is 
Che  Reformed  or  Evangelical,  estabUshed  by  Zwingii  and 
Bullinger.  The  number  of  the  clei^  is  nearly  3(Xi,  of 
ivhom  143  are  incumbents  of  parishes.  About  2U00  Ro- 
man Catliolics  are  scattered  about  various  districts  of  the 
v-anton ;  they  have  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Rhehtau  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  pnhfic  revemte  of  the  canton  of  Ziirieh  amounts  to 
tictween  1,100,000  and  1,200,000  Swiss  livres.  The  Swiss 
livre  is  worth  one-half  more  than  the  French  franc,  or 
Rfleen  pence  hterling.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  interest  of  capital  and  rent  of  landed  property 
belonging  to  the  state ;  firom  the  tax  on  property,  manu- 
liKiturea,  and  income ;  lh>m  an  octroi  or  exciae  dutv  on 
liquors;  from  the  d^^n  salt ;  fk^MK  fines  and  fees;  uom 
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tnhuted  under  the  following  heads:— CSvU 

178,000 Swiss  livres;  police, 99,450 livres;  militarj-,  122,000 
livres;  public  worship  or  church,  192,154  livres;  public 
):r- 1 ni: 'J  lsr),  nni  livres;  roads  and  public  buildings, 
3U0,00U  livres.  There  is  a  body  of  permanent  gendarmerie 
or  police  force  reckoning  118  men,  chiefly  for  the  service 
of  the  town  of  Ziirich.  The  v^tia*  which  is  the  national 
force,  consisting  of  all  the  men  Cram  19  to  40  years  of  age, 
is  or^^ani-t  :1  at^er  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  cantons 
of  Swiuciliind.  The  contingent  or  select  militia,  which  is 
always  ready  to  be  called  out,  amounts  to  9(XMJ  men  ;  the 
landwehr,  wliich  is  next  liable  to  take  the  field  in  case 
of  emergency,  is  about  the  same  number. 

By  the'actual  constitution,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  1831,  and  was  aAerwards 
revised  in  1837,  the  canton  of  Ziihch  is  a  representative 
democracy ;  all  citizens  who  have  attained  twenty  years 
of  age  enjoy  the  elective  franchise,  except  banlcrupts, 

Kiupen,  ciiminal^  and  those  who  labour  uMer  an  inter- 
ct.  The  canton  is  divided  into  &S  electoral  circles,  of 
which  are  13  for  the  town  of  Zurich  and  52  for  the  country. 
The  electoral  circles  return  one  deputy  for  every  !2lK)  in- 
habitants. The  'Great  Council  or  Legislature  consists  of 
members,  who  must  be  at  least  30^ears  of  age,  and  of 
whom  thirty-three  are  chosen  by  the  weat  Council  itself 
to  oomjplele  its  mimbcr.  By  this  anaaganient  the  town  of 
ZBiieh  retumt  a  mater  pvopottion  of  deputies  relative^ 
to  its  population  than  the  country  districts,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  larger  eanluii«  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  chief  amount  of  wealth  and  information  is  centered  in 
the  head  town.  The  deputies  arc  elected  for  four  yean. 
The  Council  appoints  the  EimoatiTe  Council,  which  con- 
sists of  1 9  members  for  six  years,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
burguieister.  The  Great  Council  appoints  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  appeals,  of  the  criminal  court,  and 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  superintends  the 
administration  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  both  of 
cleriwl  and  lay  members,  ficsides  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil there  is  a  synod  or  mmeaHAj  of  the  clergy,  whidi  con- 
stitutes the  suprTmi!  authorilv  f(ir  spiritual  afflairs.  and 
which  meets  al  lua^t  once  a  year,  and  ii>  presided  over 
by  the  antistes  or  head  pastor  of  the  church  of  Ziirich. 

The  canton  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
devtm  disliicts,  having  each  its  council  for  local  pqipoma, 
a  prefkefc  or  adminiatiative  offieer  appointed  by  the  exeeo- 
tive,  and  a  court  of  Instiee.  Uiutntanately,  amidst  tiie 
political  changes,  the  reform  in  the  judicial  system,  and 
especially  in  the  cnminal  laws  has  not  kept  pace  with 
political  reform ;  generally  speaking,  judicial  legislature 
and  administration  are  still  very  imperfect  throughout 
Switxeriand.  The  we  cf  torture  was  aooliibed  at  Zurich 
by  law  in  1&31 . 

Ziirich,  the  head  town  of  the  canton,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  Limmat  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  ;  of  which 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  is  called  the  Grosse  Stadt,  and 
the  other  the  Kleine  Stadt.  The  Grasse  Stadt  is  built  on 
the  slope  Of  a  hill  called  the  Zfirichtierg;  the  Kleine  Stadt 
lies  on  more  even  ground  betwe^  the  I-immat  and  the 
Sihl,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  Both 
towns  are  surrounded  liy  ramparts  and  ditches,  with  ba.s- 
tions  and  raveUns,  but  tlie  worics,  being  commanded  by 
the  neighbouring  heights,  have  been  tatel^  ordered  to  be 
raied.  The  streets  are  mostly  namw  and  irregnlar,  the 
houses  high,  massive,  and  antient  lookine',  and  the  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  town  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
are  however  several  modern  and  handsome  constructions, 
especially  in  the  Kleine  Stadt.  The  munsterhof,  or  cathe- 
dral, is  a  fine  old  building  of  the  eleventh  century ;  one  of 
the  towers  is  called  the  tower  of  Charlemagne,  for  it  » laid 
that  that  sovereign,  during  his  German  expeditions,  resided 
some  time  in  this  spot,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be 
inhabited  under  the  name  of  Castriim  Turegum.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Zurich  are  : — the  Frauenmiinster, 
once  a  nunnery,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Pre- 
diger  church ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  handsome 
tower  and  clock;  the  town  hoow;  tiie  orphan  asylum; 
the  Was-serldrche,  with  the  town  library  annexed  to  it ;  the 
new  university  ;  the  O^no,  or  assembly-rooms ;  the  WcJ- 
lenberg  tower  and  dungeon,  in  u  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  where  state  pri»omT>  wer?  formerly  confined; 
the  arsenal ;  and  the  new  police  and  g^iard  house.  Iha 
principal  promeiwdca  are  the  Lindenhoi^  in  the  Qciaia 
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Stadt;  the  Kfttzbaation,  from  which  there  is  h  splendid 
puomnic  view ;  Geasner's  avenue,  at  the  confluence  oC 
me  Shi  and  the  Limmat ;  and  ttie  Hdhe  promauide  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  Grosse  Stadt. 

Zurich  ia  a  thrivincr  busy  town,  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  and  indu»triou!<  in  all  Switzerland.  It  may  be 
ranked  in  this  respect  with  Genejra,  Ba.sle,  and  St.  Gall. 
The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  14,5(X)  inhabitants. 
The  citiieM  of  Ziihch  are  of  a  cheerful  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, fond  of  Mde]  enjojnaaent;  they  are  also  active,  indus- 
triori>  and  thnHv  Ziirich  is  one  of  the  three  cities,  Bern 
and  Lvizern  being  llic  other  two,  in  which  the  federal  diet 
of  Switzerland  assembles  by  turns.  *  Zurich  lies  63  miles 
cast-north-east  of  Bern,  42  miles  west  of  St.  GaU,'and  about 
60  miles  north  of  the  St.  GoUMid,  iflihdt  fe  the  mMt  diPMt 
loed  bom  Mmh  to  Italy. 

The  oHier  town  of  some  hnportuee  in  tiM  eeatoii  ia 
Winterfhur,  situated  in  a  plain  12  miles  north-east  of 
Ziirich,  11  retjiilarly  bnilt  town,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
neatest  in  all  Switzerland.    The  populat^Dn  it  3400 

inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  chiefly  in  manufactures  and 
trade.  It  has  several  handsome  buildings,  a  pubUc  Ubrary, 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  rich  cabinet  of  onuiliotogy  Moag^ 
\az  to  Mr.  Ziegler  Steiner,  serenl  eehoob,  and  Other  iiae> 
fuf  institutions.  The  site  of  the  anticnt  Vitodurom,  where 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  encampment,  is  at  Ober  Win- 
terthur,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur,  on  the  road  to  Frauenfeld  in  Thurgau.  Many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  the  spot. 

Zurich  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  German  Switzer- 
land. Science  and  literature  have  been  cultivated  at 
Ziirich  for  ages  past,  and  many  valuable  works  have  come 
from  its  presses.  Zurich  can  boast  of  many  distini;iii»hed 
men  of  learning  natives  of  the  town  or  its  teniton- ;  <J.  and 
J.  Gctner,  J.  von  MiuiJt»  £echer,  Schints,  and  mUio.  for 
the  phy^ded  edeneet;  Hmel,  Souer,  Lamter,  and  Pnri 
I'steri,  in  philosophical  and  political  studies;  the  philolo- 

f:isls  Conrad  of  Ziiricli,  Jacobus  Cenorinus,  Rudolf  Col- 
inus,  Thomas  Bibliandcr.  Joshua  Malhers.  J.  Fries,  Henry 
Hottinger,  J.  C.  Orelli,  J.  U.  Fiisi;  the  historians  J.  von 
Winterthur,  Gerald  Edleback,  J.  Stumpf,  H.  Bullinger. 
Simier,  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Bodmer,  Fiisali,  Wetaer,  Meister, 
M.  Urteri  *,  the  geographeie  J.  C.  FSri,  Ebd,  and  Meyer 
nf  Knonaa;  numerous  divines,  such  as  Hemmerlin  or 
M  l  :p>  !us,  Zwingli,  Leo  Judii,  Pt;lUcan,  Bullinger,  Brei- 
tintri  ;.  H(  idegper.  HsLfeli,  and  others.  In  literature  and 
poetry  there  are  Bodmer,  Zimmermann,  C.  Me\  er,  Solo- 
mon Geasner,  several  Fiiasli,  lavater,  J.  Horner,  Escher, 
D.  Hess;  and  the  anuieiaaa  Schmtdli,  Egli,  Waldi, 
NSgeli,  and  Pfeiffer.  The  list  of  Zurich  painters  is 
considerable.  Many  learned  societies  exist  at  Ziirich, 
some  of  them  founded  many  years  since.  The  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Natural  Sciences  was  ibundcd 
by  J.  Gesnier  in  1745;  the  Helvetic  Society,  founded 
by  Bodmer,  has  been  revived  since  1818,  under  the  name, 
ot  the  Historical  Society ;  the  Society  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  established  in  1788 :  the  Society  of  Artists 
about  the  same  cpocli  ;  the  origin  of  the  Society  of  Music 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Society  of  Nationj^l 
Antiquities  and  that  of  literature  have  been  founded  of  late 
yewn.  A  socaetv  for  aaittting  the  deatitiite  established 
in  1790:  it  has  been  the  means  t^ibonffing as  tnstitnte  for 
the  bUnd.  and  another  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Society 
of  Morality,  founded  in  17(33,  has  contributed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  other  useful  institutions,  among  others  to  a 
Sunday-school  for  the  children  of  arUsaas.  'Ilie  Society 
of  the  Parochial  Clergy  was  founded  by  Breitinger  in  1768. 
A  Bible  Seeiety  teas  feonded  in  181%  a  btsnch  of  which 
is  established  at  Winterthar,  and  a  tniasioRBry  society  in 
1810.  Several  of  the  above  societies  have  considerable 
libraries*  i  the  town  library  reckons  4."),0(.K)  volumes.  The 
new  University,  established  in  1S32,  tuus  four  laculiies, 
divinity,  medicine,  law,  and  philosophy,  witti  eight  ordi- 
nary professors,  beaides  supernumeraries,  and  is  attended 
by  alwttt  2Q0  students.  Iharo  is  a  botanical-canien,  a 
Hmlonea]  cabinet,  and  seversl  eoUeetiom  of  mneimlogy. 
'^iinrh  has  ali^o  a  BTvninasiiim  or  cantonal  selioo?.  a  school 
of  industry,  a  .->chool  for  drawinij,  and  a  veterinary  school, 
besides  several  pnvate  in.stitutions  fur  education.  For  the 
purposes  of  primary  or  eietnentary  education  the  canton 
IS  divided  into  eleven  scholastic  districts,  subdivided  into 
circles,  with  about  40Oschoolinasteis ;  the  schools  are  fre- 
quented by  about  S7iO0O  children.  There  are  j^so  seomd- 


ary,  or  upper  elementary  8chool^  and  in  every  district 
there  is  a  model-school.  A  seminanr  for  schoolmastm 
has  also  been  founded;  the  course  lasts  two  years.  A 
council  of  education  appointed  by  the  Gfcat  Cawmnl,  or 
Legislature,  superintends  the  whole. 

(Lerische,  Diciionmire  Gengrai>h\qtie-^taliittiqii/^  dr  la 
Suitse ;  Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suisse ;  and  the  other  dedcrip- 
tiom  of  Switzerland. 

ZURITA,  GERCNYMO,  a  distinguished  Spanish  )»»• 
torian,  was  bom  at  Saragossa,  on  the  4th  of  December. 
ir)12.  He  studied  at  A'cala,  under  Hernan  Nufiez.  In 
ir)30  he  \^as  appointed  chief  of  the  municipalities  oi 
Halba.stro  and  Huesca.  At  a  later  period  he  succeeded 
his  father-in-law,  Juan  Garzias  de  Oiivan,  aa  fiscal  oL 
Ifadiid.  In  1543  he  was  adoutted  into  the  supfCBK 
eonwal  of  Castile^  ^and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Gennaof. 
On  his  retiini  to  Ins  native  eoontry  in  lfi48C  be  was  ap> 
pointed  by  the  states  of  .'^r.i'xon  cnroniitta  I'chronicler  f 
the  kingclom,  the  first  .sliu  tilled  the  office,  then  new,^ 
instituted. 

The  duties  of  this  appointment  appear  to  have  engaged 
his  whole  time  from  1049  to  1S67.  An  ordinance  wis 
inued  in  his  fhvpur  faj  Phihp  II.  to  ail  the  nmnidpalities 
and  aUiejs  of  his  doohdons,  enjoining  them  to  open  fiirir 

archives  ana  commnnicAte  their  most  secret  papers  to 
Ziirita.  Thus  authorized,  the  Corooista  travelled  tiuougii 
A  racoon,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  andoottaetad  a  great  munbcr  of 
important  documents. 

In  1507  Zurita  was  appointed  pri%'ate  secretary  to  the 
king.  In  1568  the  grand  inquisitor  intrusted  to  bis  charge 
all  the  correspondence  of  tne  holy  office.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  resigned  this  appointment,  and  retiimtd 
to  (he  Hieronymite  convent  of  barago&^a.  The  continua- 
tion of  bis  Annals  of  Ajngon  was  the  occupation  of  hu 
decliaing  yean.  Ha  died  in  bis  convent,  on  the  3id  of 
Novemmr,  188t.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  the 
treux  of  Sarai^ossa,  but  most  of  than  were  taken  posill 
sion  of  for  the  Eseuiial  library. 

The  works  of  Zurita  are; — 1,  'Annales  de  la  Corona  de 
Aragon,' Saragossa,  1.762-79;  2,  'Indices  rcrum  &u  Ara- 
goniae  Re^ibus  gestanim  ab  initiis  rec;ni  ad  annum  1410^ 
tribus  libru  expositi,'  Saragossa,  1578;  ^  *  Ptogreasoa  de 
lalustmia  en  el  reyno  de  Aragon,  que  contiene  en  quatrai 
libros  varies  successos  dcsde  el  an  l.~>12,  hasta  al  an  loKl,' 
Saragossa,  IfjKO ;  4.  '  Eumiciidasi  y  Advertencias  en  isi 
corouicas  de  los  reies  de  Ca&tilla  que  escrivio  don  Lopei 
de  Ayala,'  Saragossa,  1683.  llouterweck  speaks  in  lu^ 
tenns  of  the  writings  of  Zuri  ^-  By  a  lucid  exposition  of 
the  connection  of  events  he  uas  succeeded  in  developiaf 
the  growth  of  the  Aragunese  constitution. 

It  was  Zurita  who  first  discovered  the  *  Chronicon  Alex* 
andnnuui,'  pubiiithed  by  Ducange  amonj^  the  Byzantine 
historians.  Some  grammatical  notes  ot  Zurita  -on  the 
'  Commentaries  of  Caesar,'  Claudian,  and  the  *  Aotooine 
Itinerary  *  arc  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Ubiaries  of  the 
Chartreux  of  Saragossa  and  of  the  Escurial. 

XhUogiot  de  Geronimo  Zurita  primer  Coromtta  del  Resnn 

Aragon,  par  Diego  Joeef  Donncr ;  N.  Antonio,  BtUM' 
t/iera  Hitpanu  Nova.) 

ZURNAPA,  the  Arabian  name,  according  to  Hc^iuo, 
of  the  Gnum,  of  which,  as  Gur  as  present  researches  have 
gone,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  living  species ;  no  satis- 
nictory  evidence  having  been  brouirht  lurward  to  prove 
Utat  the  Giratles  of  Nubia,  Senegal,  aud  the  Cape  are  spe- 
cifteally  diAsrant. 

Fossil  Guuffss. 
Since  the  article  Giraffk  was  written  some  highly  in> 
teresting  additions  to  the  histoiy  of  tlie  animal  have  pre> 
scnted  themselves. 

M.  Duvernois  has  recently  conimuniealed  to  the  French 
.-Vcaik  niy  the  discoveiy  of  the  fu&aii  lower  jaw  uf  a  Giraffe 
at  Is.sou(inn,  in  the  Ddpaifenient  dc  ITndre. 

Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Caulley  have  discovered  in 
the  tcrliai V  formations  m  the  Himalayan  range  jaws  ind 
vertebflB  denoiMtrative  of  two  species  of  Giiaiffes,  asso<:t- 
ated  with  the  remains  of  Cameim,  Hk>popotamM  (tfegcu- 
yrotodon  of  Falconer  and  Cautieyj^  Anepvthmmmt  Sitw- 
thfrmm.  Mastodon,  &c. 

One  of  tlie  species  of  Giraffe,  founded  upon  considerable 

Sortions  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  is  identical  in  size  and  con- 
guration  with  the  Giraffe  of  the  Cape,  with  which  it  has 
t>een  compared  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  lA)ndon. 
The  second  species  of  Giraffe  is  one-third  smaller  than 
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tbe  existing  iip«cieH,  biil  ha»  the  same  chaiactcristic  lonj; 
»ih1  sleiidtT  neck,  as  i»  proved  by  the  fossil  cervical  vt-r- 
t4^ra^  which,  with  all  the  characterii  of  maturity,  Uitt'cr 
MB  l^conwfKmdine  vertebrae  in  the  Afticaa  or  existing 
i^iea,  in  bdnc  one-uurd  mallei^  and  in  «nm  sUght  v«p 
nations  of  connguimtion 

The  fornipi-  i  \;mip!p  duo  to  the  researches  of  these  ac- 
comphshed  and  zt^silous  officers,  of  the  extension  of  a  genus 
»uppow;d  to  be  peculiarlv  African  to  the  continent  of 
la^ia,  in  the  case  of  the  ^ewahk  tiippopotamiu,  i«  now 
MndJeled  by  the  discovery  of  the  associated  Ginffes. 
JkftiM  boaaU  at  pmaot  or  bat  <nm  ilippflfataanii,  nor, 
m  br  M  we  know,  has  she  mom  than  ona  Gitaffe ;  but 

ttl^rt  CXiste<!  at  least  two  species  of  botli  these  c^^nt'iTi 
dwinff  the  ancient  period  when  the  conditiuns  of  the 
Sowafik  range  afibrded  the  means  of  tlieu  subsL->teiiee  with 
the  contemporaneous  Sivatheria,  Mastodons,  and  other 

S'gantic  forms  of  Mammalia  dependent  for  their  food  upon 
t  rich  and  teeming  vegataUa  pEoduce  of  the  toiJ.  Hip- 
pofiotami  require  deep  riven  ror  their  safe  and  comfort- 
able abmlo  ;  ami  Giraffes  are  e^jieeially  ori;iinized  to  subsist 
on  a  pecuhar  natural  I'aniily  of  trees— the  Acacias,  which 
confine  them  to  ])lain.s  or  rei,nons  of  moderate  elevation, 
ftit  the  fossil  remains  to  which  we  have  called  attention 
occur  more  than  StXXJ  feet  npthe  loftiest  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  world.  The  streams  that  irrigate  the  localities 
which  have  now  become  lamous  from  the  abundance  of 
the->e  ro88il4S  are  now  narrow  and  rapid,  hastening  to  pour 
themselves  into  Home  tributary  to  the  Ganges,  and  must 
long  have  lost  those  characters  which  adi^)ted  them  for 
Um  abode  of  HippopotamL  The  vegetation  is  equaUy 
•IpnMteristic  of  the  present  altitude  of  the  aoH^  and  ooold 
little  yield  subsistence  to  Giraffes.  When  therefore 
tbase  now  peculiarly  African  types  of  gigantic  herbivorous 
raaiiinialia  formerly  existed  wluTt-  ihi-ir  ios>il  n  mains  are 
at  present  found,  it  may  reaM>nabiy  ba  conjectured  ttiatthe 
Mvation  of  the  SeiNUik  or  Sub-HinaMgran  eham  had 
mfipaiatively  bat  b^gwi»  and  that  tha  nocraphical  cha- 
meterofthe  JandwaaiiiehaBtobaveanoiaea  the  requi- 
site rivers  for  the  Hifpepolami  and  the  aeaeiiFgiom  for 

the  Giraffes. 

ZUTPIIEN,  situat.d  m  .-j2"  8'  N.  iat.  and  6"  li*  E. 
long.,  is  an  inland  town,  ia  the  province  of  Gelderland, 
in  tlie  kingdom  ut  the  Netherlands.  It  lies  on  the  rii^lit 
bask  of  the  Ysael,  over  which  there  ia  atone  bridge,  and 
ia  timvened  by  the  Bericel,  which  divides  it  into  the  New 
•ad  the  Old  towns,  and  falls  into  the  Yssel.  There  is  also 
•n  extensive  suburb,  with  many  gardens  and  couiitry- 
KJUbts.  It  IS  strongly  fortified,  and  the  ramparts,  wliich 
are  planted  with  trees,  afford  a  pleaiiant  public  walk. 
IDk  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  great  church,  an 
■atirat  stuely  edifice,  St.  Eusebius's  church,  containing 
tlie  tombs  of  several  dukes  of  Gelderland,  and  two  other 
churches  ;  the  Icnvn-hall,  the  house  of  correction,  the  cdl- 
Uge  of  deputies,  and  the  S  Gravenliof,  or  count's  palace. 
Tnere  is  a  Latin  school,  a  society  of  architecture  and 
diawing,  a  school  of  art,  knd  a  societ]^  for  the  study  of 
•atural  history.  There  are  1 1,000  inhabitants,  who  have  a 
brisk  commission  trade  withCiermany  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  the  war  with  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
Zutphcn  was  besieged  in  1572  by  the  Spaniards,  who  took  it 
by  storm,  and  committed  the  mo^t  fndhtful  exceasas.  It 
was  retaken  in  1501,  after  a  siege  in  which  the  gallant  Sir 
Fhilijp  Sydney  was  killed.  Near  Zutphea  is  the  beautifol 
ea«ntiy<eeat  of  tiie  king  of  tlie  Nnherlands,  eaOed  the 
Loo. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch^  vol.  ix.  (The  Netherlands)  ;  Stein's 
Handbueht  edited     HSnebdmamii  Oaaaabicfa,  Ldtr- 

buch.) 

ZWINGLI,  or  ULRICH  ZULN'GLI,  the  reformer  of 
Saitserland,  wa^  bom  at  Wildhaus  in  the  Toggenbuig,  ia 
Jaauanr,  14Bt.  Kb  ihflier  vras  a  nbstanttal  ftnner. 

Zwingfi  studied  first  at  Basle,  and  then  at  Bern,  from 
whence  he  went  to  study  philosophy  at  Vienna;  on  his 
return  to  Basle  lie  wetH  through  his  theological  stiidiet. 
under  Thomas  Wyltenbach.  He  was  ordained  priest  and 
aiid  his  first  mass  in  1506.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
pillsh  of  Gianie,  the  laead  towa  of  the  canton  of  tliat 
aaae.  He  applied  htmaeif  atfeottoiiily  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  that  of  the 
early  lathers  of  the  church.  He  appears  to  have  been  early 
impressed  with  a  notion  that  all  was  nut  light  in  the  go- 
vanunent  aiid  discipline  of  the  churohaat&tt  established, 


and  he  communicated  his  doubts  by  letters  to  severa. 
learned  men.  willi  whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  hie  wa.-i 
pure  and  exemplary,  and  he  wa&  much  beloved  by  hi.s 
flock  for  his  sermons ;  he  inculcated  the  practice  of  Grospei 
morality;  avoiding  aa  much  aa  possible  to  qpeak  of  Uie 
interoesaum  of  saurts,  of  images  and  relies,  and  of  ftats 
and  pilgrimages.  Twice  be  cccompatiied,  as  chaplain 
the  military  confintrent  of  Glurus  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  ir 
which  the  Swks  were  then  taking  an  active  part,  as  aux- 
iliaries to  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Zwingli 
V,  :)>  at  Milan  when  a  part  of  the  Swiss,  won  over  by  tne 
intriguer  and  bribea  ot  Cardinal  Schinner,  refused  to  nlol^ 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Fhmce  agreed  upon  by  most  of 
the  rantons,  and  nurehcil  out  to  attack  the  French  army 
under  Triviiizu),  more  than  double  their  strength.  They 
Ibuirht  desperately  for  two  days  at  Marignano,  on  the  I4th 
and  15th  of  September,  1515,  lost  one-h&lf  of  their  number, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  crippled  the  French  that  they 
were  allowed  to  leliie  uanmlested  with  their  actilleiy  and 
their  wounded. 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  Zwingli  wrote  some  strong 
remonstrances  to  the  governments  of  the  various  cantons, 
entreating  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  foreign 
enlistment,  and  not  to  allow  the  blood  of  their  countrymen 
to  be  wasted  fur  quarrels  not  their  own.  Alter  having 
filled  his  poet  atGlarus  for  ten  years,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1516,  preacher  to  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen.  There,  in 
the  very  sanctuarj-  of  devotional  practices,  pilgrimages,  in- 
dulgences, and  votive  offerings,  Zwingli  preached  more 
freely  than  he  had  done  at  Glanis  against  the  abuse  of 
those  thingSi  entreating  his  audience  to  seek  forgiveness 
through  the  merits  of  uie  Saviour  alone,  and  not  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints,  and  to 
consult  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  safe  rule  in  matters  of 
faith.  He  had  several  conferences  with  Cardinal  Schinner, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and  he  warmly  represented  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  diactpUae  of  the  church, 
entreating  them  and  th«r  brother  prelates  to  take  the 
work  into  their  own  bands,  for  fear  that  the  people  whose 
eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the  astounding  corruption 
around  them,  should  lose  all  respect  for  the  ehureh,  and 
the  whole  social  aixi  religious  world  be  thrown  into  an- 
archy. At  this  time  Zwingu  had  not  even  faeaid  tf  Luther, 
whose  theses  anonst  the  sale  of  indukenees  mre  affixed 
at  the  gates  of  ue  CastleChoreh  of  WMtenberg.  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  1517.  when  Zwineli  liadbeoialready  preach- 
ing at  Einsiedlen  against  similar  practices  for  nearly  two 
years.  This  shows  uiat  the  movement  of  the  Reformation 
did  not  originate  with  Luther  alone,  but  commenced  simul- 
taneously in  different  countries,  where  minds  similariy 
tempered,  though  unacquainted  with  one  another,  felt  a  com- 
mon impulse  Kom  general  circumstances  and  Aom  what 
they  saw  of  the  condition  of  the  church  around  them. 

In  1518  the  traffic  in  indulgences  spread  to  Switzerland. 
Hcriiardin  Samson,  a  Franci.scan  friar  of  the  convent  of 
Milan,  was  oommisaioned  by  his  superiors  to  sell  indid" 
^ncee  ia  Smtieriaiid.  Samson,  a  vulgar  ignorant  man, 
m  his  eagerness  for  customers  went  beyond  the  lax  notions 
of  the  times,  according  to  which  most  people  believed  that 
indulgence.^  remitted  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  penalty  of 
past  offences,  a  notion  unwarranted  by  tiie  councils  or  by 
the  divinea  of  the  Komun  church.  Samson  told  the  Swiss 
motttttaiaeers  that  by  purchasiDgindulgenceatoaoertain. 
amount  they  might  obtain  a  aort  of  privilege  or  immnmity 
for  future  sins  which  they  might  happen  to  commit 
Samson  however  was  opposed  by  Zwingli,  who  made  a 
stand  at  the  church  gate  of  the  abbey  of  Einsiedlen,  and 
refused  the  Iriar  admittance,  being  supported  in  this  by 
the  abbot,  and  esped^  tqr  Theobald,  baron  of  Geroldsek. 
who  was  the  vogt  or  eeononncal  administiatoT  of  the 
abbey.  ZwingU  then  preadied  to  the  asaembled  pilgrima, 
not  exactly  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  but  agamst 
the  trlaniig  abuse  of  them  which  was  being  made,  exposing 
the  mercenary  object  of  the  friar,  and  laying  the  blame  not 
on  the  heads  of  the  church,  but  on  their  suboixiinate  agents. 
Even  Faber,  vicar  of  Uie  bishop  of  Constance,  was  ashamed 
of  Samson,  and  Ibrbade  him,  under  some  allcfation  of  ia- 
formalitv,  to  sell  Us  iodalgenees  wittiin  his  dioeese.  Bol- 
linger, the  rector  of  Bremgart en,  and  a  friend  of  Zwinc:li, 
relui>ed  Samson  admittance  to  his  church.  The  friar  how- 
ever reined  a  good  hanresk  at  Lnaam,  Ben,  and  otter 
planes,   
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!n  ttio  mean  time  Zwingli  had  been  invited  by  the 
chaptiT  of  the  Gross  Munster,  or  collesriati  rJiinch  of 
Ziirtch,  to  be  their  preacher,  which  offer  he  accepted  on 
condition  that  lit-  should  not  be  expected  to  preach  anv- 
thini;  bat  the  word  of  God  u  it  ii  in  the  Seriptwcs.  On 
Senucm  making  hii  appenmnee  at  ZStieh,  he  fetmd  there 
his  old  antagonist,  and  was  of  course  refused  admittance. 
Soon  alU-r  Samson  left  Switzerland  to  return  to  Milan, 
carryinc;  with  him,  accon;;;!..'  ■  i  the  account  of  Stcttler,  in 
bis  Chronicle,  about  800,tKX)  crownB.   This  was  in  1519. 

Zwingli,  from  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
was  led  to  mveitigate  other  q^iuatiaiiMhle  pnctieea  of  the 
Roman  chureh,  «i  LoHier  mm  dditf  m  Gennanr.  He 
corresponded  on  these  matters  with  several  men  of  learn- 
ing in  other  parts  of  .Switzerland  ;  Henry  Ix)vit,  of  Glanis, 
styled  Glareaniis ;  Kopflin,  who  Latmized  his  name  into 
Capito»  according  ti)  the  fa^luon  of  the  times ;  Hauschein, 
of  Baale,  called  CEcolampadius ;  Heniy  BoUinger,  of 
Bremgaften ;  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  of  Bienne;  andBerch- 
thold  Haller,  of  Bern;  all  of  whom  preached  against 
indulgences,  and  asainst  the  imilliphcity  of  external 
Jbrais  in  worship.  They  all  insisted  upon  the  propriety 
<rf  reading  prayers  in  the  vernacular  langnage  of  eacli 
eOlUltryt  aaa  they  recommended  that  religious  instruction 
fhouldf  be  made  eleai;  hitelligible,  and  accessible  to  all. 
By  deE;ree<t  they  were  led  on  to  gainsay  the  right  assumed 
by  the  si'e  of  Rome  to  decide  upon  all  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Erasmus  of  ;tt(  i-dam,  who  was 
living  at  Ba&le,  and  who  had  gone  alon^  with  them  in  ex- 
poaing  and  ridiculing  various  superstitious  practices  and 
olhcr  deiical  abuses,  stopped  short  when  hia  IHends  di- 
reeted  their  attaeln  at^tuA  the  papal  authority.  [Eras- 
MT-s.]  The  court  of  Rome,  whose  attention  was  engrossed 
by  Luther's  German  schism,  had  hitherto  taken  little 
notice  of  the  Swi.ss  controversy,  Imt  now  it  began  to 
threaten  the  innovators  with  excommunication.  The 
bishop  of  Constance  forbade  the  preaching  it  tli.,'  new 
doctrines,  and  the  Mendicant  orders  laid  charges  of  im- 
piety and  sedition  agaimt  Zwingli  before  the  magistrates 
of  Zurich.  Zwini^li  published  hi.s  defence  under  the  title  of 
•  Apolo?eticus  Arclulclcs'  in  1522,  copies  of  which  were 
ra])idlv  sj)read  ail  over  Switzerland.  Things  bore  a  threat- 
ening appearance  a<rainst  Zwintrli :  liUther  had  just  been 
OOlkKmned  at  Worms  a.s  a  heretic,  and  was  obfiged  to 
eonceid  himself.  But  Zwingli  lived  in  a  republican  coun- 
try, where  he  had  less  to  fear  from  pope  or  emperor. 

In  .Tamiarv,  l.")23,  tlie  Great  or  Leg:is!ativc  (."ouncil  of 
Ziinch  appointed  a  conference  to  he  held  at  the  town-hall, 
to  which  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  canton  were  invited, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  exposition  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  the  arguments  of  their  advocates  as  well  of 
their  opponents.  Zwingli  published  a  list  of  articles  to  be 
discusited  in  the  colloquy.  As  these  form  the  miun  sub- 
ject of  the  separation  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  or  Evan- 
gelicals, as  they  began  to  style  themselvest  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  we  shall  quote  the  principal  among  them :— •  It 
is  an  error,*  said  Zwingli,  'to  assert  that  the  Ooqiel  is 
nothing  without  the  approbation  of  ^e  church,  and  to 
value  other  instructions  and  traditions  equally  with  those 
contained  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  the 
observances  enjoined  by'  men  do  not  avail  to  salvation. 
The  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  coramemomtion  of  the 
aaorifice  of  .lesus  Christ.  The  power  assumed  by  the 
nope  and  the  bishops  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  God 
nas  not  forbidden  mairiai^  to  any  claas  of  Christians: 
therefore  it  iswronc  to  interdict  it  to  priests,  whose  forced 
celibacy  hiLs  hcconie  the  can.sc  of  preat  licentiousness  of 
manners.  Confession  made  to  a  priest  ouc;ht  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  examination  of  the  conscience,  and  not  as  an 
act  whidi  can  deserve  absolution.  To  ^ve  absolution  for 
monej  is  dmony.  Holy  Writ  saja  nothmg  of  pmigatnnr : 
Ood  alone  knows  the  judgment  which  He  reaenres  for  the 
dead  :  and  as  TTe  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  us, 
we  oujjhl  to  n  I'lain  from  indiscreet  conjecture*  on  the 
subject.  The  jiiris<liction  exercised  by  the  cler^cy  belongs 
to  the  secular  magistrates,  to  whom  ail  Christians  ought  to 
aubmit  themselves.  No  person  ought  to  be  molested  for 
his  opinions  ]  it  is  for  the  manstiatea  to  stop  the  progress 
of  those  which  tend  to  distorb  the  pnUie  tranquillity  .' 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  conference,  the  Cc-r.ticil  of 
Two  Huudred,  presided  over  by  the  burgomaster,  ahwera- 
bled  in  the  town-hall,  whither  the  ccclesiasticii  of  the 
eanton,  Zwingli  included,  repaired,  together  with  a  gnwt 


number  of  spectators.  The  bishop  <>f  Constance  h»d  s«x: 
Faber,  his  vicar-general,  b  i  mj  ai,;.  l1  bv  several  t^- 
logians.  The  burgomaster  opened  the  sitting  by  expiac- 
ing  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  goTcmment  t) 
convoke  the  assembly,  for  the  sake  of  beeomins  eiUi|^ 
encd  by  a  pubfie  dtaeusaion  on  the  quesHons  wnieh  ob- 
tracted  the  church  and  unsettled  the  consciences  of  iht 
people.  He  then  invited  thoae  who  coosidereii  the  d«. 
tnnes  of  Z\-  ;iiL-!i  a;i  J  ln-^  ii  i':i-.ds  as  heretical,  to  state  th:  - 
arguments  against  them.  Faber  however  declined  en- 
tering upon  imrticular points  of  controversy,  but  descantnl 
on  the  neeemi^  of  onion  in  the  chuidi»nad  of  obedicBsc 
to  the  deerccs  of  tibe  Councils,  who  w«ve  insptred  by  tbt 
Holy  Spirit ;  on  the  evils  of  heresy,  and  on  the  audfacitT 
of  turbulent  men  who  excited  contentions  and  schisms. 
'  As  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  (iif-  *'iro« 
languages,'  said  he,  '  I  reply  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
quote  the  sacred  writings  but  that  it  is  also  necessary  ts 
understand  them.  Now  the  gift  of  interpretation  is  set 
one  which  is  given  to  all.  I  do  not  boast  of  possessing  it: 
I  am  i ignorant  of  Hebrew ;  I  know  little  of  Greek  ;  and, 
though  I  am  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin,  yet  I  tlo  not  ptr- 
tend  to  be  an  able  orator.  I  disclaim  the  presumption  cf 
assuming  the  office  of  a  judge  on  questions  conoeringsai«»- 
tion  ;  these  can  only  be  decided  by  a  general  COiilieil.to 
whose  decisions  I  shall  submit  without  a  murmur  ;  and  it 
would  become  all  present  to  show  a  like  submission.* 

To  11. Z»<rinffli  replied,  that  if  by  the  church  Fabtr 
understood  the  pope^  and  cardinals,  the  historical  recodi 
of  many  of  them  showed  that  they  could  not  have  bm 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  i  that  if  he  meant  tkt 
councils,  as  embodying  the  nnmority  of  the  church,  k 
was  forsrettins:  how  many  of  those  assemblies  had  accuied 
each  other  of  bad  faith  and  heresy.    *  Even  the  fathers 
of  tin-  -  hiirch,'  obsepicd  Zwingli,  '  cannot  be  regarded  b 
unernng  guides,  since  they  otlen  do  not  agree  amon^  thca- 
selves ;  witness  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustia»  imo  hM 
very  different  miniooa  on  important  points.  .  .  •  Tbtn 
certainly  is  a  emirch  that  eutmrt  err,  and  is  directed  fev 
Ihe  Hofy  Spirit.   This  church  is  composed  of  all  the  tnif 
believers  united  in  the  t)onds  of  faith  and  charity  :  butr. 
is  Tisiblf  only  to  the  eye  of  its  divine  founder,  who  knowjti 
his  own.    It  does  not  assemble  with  pomp,  it  does  aot 
issue  its  decrees  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  ttc 
earth ;  it  has  no  temporal  reign ;  it  seeks  neither  honoo* 
nor  domination :  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  cart 
by  which  It   is  occupied.'     The  conference   atlt-r  fhu 
turned  upon  the  invocatiua  uf  saints  and  other  puints  i^ 
debate,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  desultory  conversatKr. 
as  the  two  parties  did  not  meet  on  common  grouai; 
ZwingH  refnring  to  admit  any  arguments  bm.  ibm 
drawn  from  Scripture ;  while  Faber  chose  his  from  the  it- 
cisions  of  the  councils  and  the  traditions  of  the  churci 
At  last  the  burgomaster  dissolved  the  meeting,  but  tt? 
council  remained  assembled  ;  and  after  iiome  d«liberalicr. 
it  came  to  a  resolution  that '  Zwingli.  having  neither  be* . 
convicted  of  henqr  nor  refuted,  should  continue  to  preni 
the  Gospel  aa  before ;  that  the  paslon  of  the  town  aai! 
territory  of  Zurich  should  grountf  their  discourses  on  " 
words  of  Scripture  alonii,  and  that  both  jiarties  sht;-.. , 
avoid  all  personal  reflections  and  recriminations.'  T^^ 
forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged  for  the  pre^i'. 
mass  continued  to  be  said,  the  images  lemaincd,  but  nnvt 
ftemientand  more  scriptural  seimom  were  preached  fir 
the  tnitmetion  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  more  impatiat 
and  ra-sh  jiartisans  of  the  new  doctrines,  having  -pu-W 
down  a  large  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the  gati  f  a 
Zurich,  the  culprits  were  arrested  and  charp*"d  with  san 
lege.    Zwingli  blamed  them  for  committing  an  act  a. 
violent  innovation  frilhotttttie  authority  of  the  magistntt; 
but  he  at  the  smm  time  maintained  that  the  offeaa 
could  not  be  called  aaerilei^,  as  im^es  ought  not  to 
objects  of  religious  worship.     This  gave  rise  to  n^'jci 
deliate  in  the  council,  which  at  la.st  convoked  a  .s,»< 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  '  whether  the  vir- 
lihip  of  images  w  &s,  authorized  by  the  Gospel,  and  whedv 
the  mass  ought  to  be  retained.'   This  conference  waa  Idf 
in  Oc  tober,  \oZi.    About  nine  hundred  persons  vienft- 
sent,  includine  most  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton  of  Zuso. 
The  council  had  invited  the  other  cantons  and  ni.Sof 
the  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  univeraity  of  U«i£,  to 
send  their  deputies,  but  Schaffhausen  and  St.  QtM  skne 
answered  the  call.    Zwingli  and  hi*  ftiend  Leo 
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pfauMd  tod  supported  tiwir  tbeici,  irix.  tiMl       wor&hip  , 

uf  images  was  unscriplaral,  and  that  the  mass  wna  not  a 
jjAcfitice.  The  prior  of  the  Aupuslines,  al\er  much  di'- 
suhory  conversation,  said  that  he  could  not  refute  Zwingli 
unl«u  he  were  allowed  to  quote  the  canon  law.  The  con- 
ftlfiwelaited  three  days,  but  waii  not  productive  of  any  [ 
new  ar^ment  against  the  Reformera,  who  hi^  full  time 
to  explain  their  doctrines  and  to  produce  a  deep  impreauon 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  a.^sembly,  aOer  vfhich  1'  • 
council  closed  the  meeting,  and  adjourned  lUi  owu  deciMon 
to  the  following  year. 

Duhnf  th«  intervml  the  council  applied  to  the  biahopt 
of  Oombnee,  Bftib,wid  Ooire,  be^ginf  of  tbam  explicitly 
to  state  their  sentiments  concerning  ZwinE;li*s  doctrines. 
The  buhop  of  Constance  alone  sent  to  the  council  an 
;<poIoB;y  for  the  use  of  the  mass,  whicli  however  contained 
liuthing  mure  than  the  usual  reasonings  of  the  Canonists 
in  favour  of  whaterer  bad  been  decreed      the  church. 
Zwiojrli  wiiot«  M  uswer  to  it  by  order  w  the  omul- 
cil,  conderaniiii^  the  use  of  images,  the  mrocBlion  of 
>aint.'s  the  exhibilion  of  relics  in  churches,  and  the  ex  voto 
otieriii^s.    At  tJie  beginning  of  1524,  the  Great  Council  | 
ordered  all  the  pictures,  statues,  relics,  offerings,  and  other 
oroameats  to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  allowing 
tboM  tiliich  were  the  ^fl  of  private  individuals  to  b» 
restored  to  them  or  their  descendants.   Thus  Zurich  was  : 
the  fifrst  canton  in  Switzerland  which  openly  embraced  I 
;lie  Reformation:  Bern,  Basle,  and  Schaft'hausen,  and  a' 
Liart  of  Glarus  and  Appeniell,  followed  some  years  later.  I 
In  January,  1525,  the  mass  was  finallv  abolished' at  Zitrieh; 
aod  on  Eoiter  Sunday  of  that  jroar  tne  Lord's  Supper  was 
cetebrated  uconling  to  the  simple  fimn  Mifgetted  by 
Zwingli,  and  which  is  the  same  a-  t!:at  observed  in  the 
llvfonned  churches  of  Switxeriaiid  ami  France  to  this 
dav. 

iThe  next  thing  was  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  to  find  fbnds  for  that  purpose.  The  chapter 
of  the  Great  Munster,  or  Collegiate  Church  of  Ziirich.  of 
which  Zwingli  was  a  member,  was  a  very  wealthy  body : 
i!  hail  its  own  fiels  and  jurisdictions,  and  was  independent 
ui  the  council.  Zwingii  reasoned  with  his  brother  canons 
on  the  propriety  of  allotting  a  part  of  their  ample  revenues 
for  the  puipoM  of  educatiooi  and  oa  the  ezpcdieiu^  of 
doiof  tfui  of  tiieir  own  aceonl,  wiQioat  waini  ur  for  the 
lay  power  to  interfere.  A  majority  of  the  chapter  having' 
recognised  either  the  justice  or  the  prudence  of  conces- 
sion, a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  the  chap- 
ter and  the  council,  by  which  tne  former  resigned  its 
regalia  of  feudal  jurisdiction  and  immunitiea  to  ra«  itatOi 
■weahQg  allegiance  to  the  coandl  as  its  sovereign,  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  its  own 
revenues,  of  wluch  a  part  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray 
the  salary  of  spiritual  pastors  for  the  town.  Tlio»e  canoiu> 
who  were  capable  of  performing  pastoral  functions  should 
be  emniojfed  as  inch.  Mid  tboae  who  were  old  and  infirm 
•ihould  retain  tlitlr  biraefices;  but  wi  their  death  their 
places  were  not  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
benefices  were  to  be  employed  in  founding  professorships 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  people.  A  small 
minority  of  five  c  nous  protested  against  the  convention, 
ailing  the  authority  oi  the  pope  ;  and,  not  choosing  to 
mbieot  thamselTe*  to  the  ky  «uthoiity»  tbqr  quitted  Ziirich 
and  retired  inio  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  The  abbe« 
j{  the  Franentniinster  and  her  nuns  followed  the  example  of 
the  chapter;  and  reservinir  pensions  for  themselves  during 
ife,  they  gave  up  to  tiie  state  all  their  property  and  pri- 
^ile^es.  The  surplus  revenue  was  employed  to  found  a 
lemimuy  for  candidates  for  the  deiieal  prafeeaion.  The 
convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  afterwards  sup- 
[ffpased  by  order  of  the  council,  the  aged  and  infirm 
-.lembers  were  granted  annuities  for  life  and  a  common 
labitation  m  one  of  tlie  convents,  and  the  others  were 
) laced  in  various  trades  and  professions.  The  convent  of 
Jie  Dominicaoa  was  transformad  into  an  boqntal  for  the 
itek ;  that  of  the  Aug\istines  into  an  asylum  for  the  desti- 
;ute.  In  everj-  instance  the  property  of  the  church  wa.s 
neither  swallowed  up  by  the  trea.->ur)'  nor  embezzled  by 
^sping  individuals.  It  was  guaranteed  by  the  »tate,  and 
auule  into  a  distinct  fund  for  the  purposei  oi  education, 
'digious  instruction,  and  charity.  Vested  rights  were 
"eaMcted*  and  a  decent  ragmrd  was  observed  towards  the 
MlBfiudpMMiMa  of  ttwoMoeoipaats.  Tbia  nude 


of  secularisation  of  diurch  property,  so  very  different  from 
the  system  of  spoliation  and  plunder  pursued  in  other 
countries,  then  and  in  our  own  days,  even  by  states  calling 
themselves  Koman  Catholic,  is  one  of  the  bright  features 
of  the  Swtis  reformation,  for  the  other  reformed  cantom 

Generally  acted  upon  the  same  principle  of  honesty  wMd) 
win^li  proclaimed  and  enforced  at  Ziirich. 
Zwingli  was  commissioned  by  the  goveniment  to  or- 
-;u]i/c  a  system  of  public  instruction  adapted  Ui  the 
awakened  intelligence  of  the  age.     He   reformetl  the 

E'  :  schools,  appointed  new  professors  for  the  classical 
ages,  end  founded  an  academy  for  theologie*! 
».  He  appointed  Conrad  Pelhean.  a  native  <rf 
Alsace,  to  one  of  the  chairs  of  divinity,  and  Rudolf  Col- 
linus,  of  Luzern,  to  that  of  Gre«k  :  this 'was  in  1.^26. 

The  Anabaptists,  a  fanatical  sect,  the  wild  offshoot  oi 
the  Reformation,  who  among  other  vagaries  wished  to 
establish  a  community  of  goMa  and  a  comoMnwealth  in- 
dependent of  magistrates  or  government,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  canton  of  Ziinch.  Zwingli  had  uveral 
conferences  w  ith  some  of  their  leaders :  he  tried  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  impropriety  and  impracticability  of  their 
schemes,  but  all  to  no  purpose:  disturbances  wtre  ex- 
cited, the  Anabaptists,  being  warned  by  the  Council, 
refused  to  submit;  they  stirred  up  the  ignorant  people  to 
acts  of  violence,  nntil  the  gov;  r;uiii  nt  wa.s  obliged  to 
resort  to  measures  of  severity  in  oruer  to  re:>tore  tran- 
quillity. 

Zwingli  did  not  attend  the  conference  held  at  Baden  in 
Aargau,  in  1926.  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
cantons,  in  which  EckiuB»  dwneellor  of  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  challenged  the  theologians  of  the  Refonnataon. 

The  fJonrcil  of  Zurich  would  not  allow  Zwingli  to  go,  as 
there  wit.*,  a  manifest  intention  of  seuing  his  person  and 
condemning  him  as  a  heretic.  (Kcolampadins,  who  was 
less  known  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Romaniits,  undertook 
to  answer  the  arg\iments  of  Eckitis,  but  the  mi^Orfty  of 
the  cantons  lieing  Roman  Cat  hohc,  the  diet  supported  the 
resolutions  of  Eddus  and  Fal>er,  grand-vicar  of  tne  bishop 
of  Constance,  to  the  effect  that  Zwinuh  and  his  adhe- 
rents sliuuld  be  considered  as  heietioi,  and  as  such  ex- 
(wmmunicated,  and  it  condemned  ail  changes  in  doctrine 
or  woffdiip,  and  ibttMde  the  sale  of  hereticu  books.  The 
eaatotts  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basle,  SehaffhaiiBen,  Glarus,  and 
Appenzell  protested  ag»inst  this  decision -.  but  Mie  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  aricsted  aod 
put  to  death  serexu  Of  the  Beftmned  preachen  within 
their  territories. 

At  the  beginning  of  1528  Zwingli  repaired  to  a  con- 
ferenoe  held  at  Rem,  by  order  of  the  senate  of  that  canton . 
He  was  attended  by  CEcolampadius,  Bullinger,  Collinus, 
and  Pellican,  and  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  |)reHchers  at 
Straiij»burg.  The  conference  lassled  nineteen  day>,  and  sm 
it  was  laid  down  as  a  preliminary  principle  that  no  argu- 
ment would  be  admitted  which  was  not  nounded  on  a 
text  of  Scripture,  the  Reformed  divines  obtained  a  Ml 
advantage  over  their  opponents.  Tin-  con.sequence  ww 
that  the  important  canton  of  Bern  j)ublicly  embraced  tht 
Reformation. 

In  September.  1521),  Zwingli  repaired  with  t£colampa- 
dius  and  otiier^i  to  Marburgto  bold  a  conference  with 
Luther  and  Mehmchtbon.  They  agreed  upon  the  prin^ 
cipal  points  of  fluth,  and  signed  together  fourteen  articles, 
containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  common  belief : 
they  only  differed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharisl. 
I.uther  maintained  tlie  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  while 
Zwingli,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion,' 
had  asserted  that  *tbe  outwaid  qmbols  of  the  blood  and 
body  of  Christ  undergo  no  supematorat  change  in  the 
Eucharist.'  The  grounds  of  this  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran  an  l  'In  ntlu-r  Reformed  churches  are  explained 
under  the  heads  iiKKOKUATiON  and  Sackamkm-s.  Zwingli 
and  Luther,  aAer  much  discussion,  parted,  still  in  contro- 
veny,  but  not  in  anger.  Zwingli  was  averse  from  dogma- 
tism, and  he  did  not  pretend  to  erect  his  own  ideas  into 
articles  of  faith.  In  his  'Exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith.* 
which  he  addressed  shortly  before  his  death  to  King 
Francis  I.,  w  hile  he  admits  the  necessity  of  justific;i1  ion  iiv 
faith  for  ail  tho^  to  whom  tlie  Gospel  has  been  made 
known,  he  discards  the  sentence  of  sweeping  condemna- 
tion against  those  who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
Soriptim.  and  he  espveaNaUa  belief  that  «aUjpMd  — 
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who  have  fuirilloil  Win  laws*  engraven  on  their  consciences, 
whatever  age  or  country  Huif  OMJ  haw  lived  io,  will  par- 
take of  eteinal  £elici^.' 
In  tb«  7«ar  Vm,  after  eercral  angry  and  hortUe  re- 

monstrations  between  tile  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Re- 
I'onned  cantons,  war  actually  broke  out.  The  Reformed 
canton^i,  and  Ziirieh  in  particular,  compiained  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  their  fellow-believent  were  subject  not 
only  when  found  within  the  territory  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  cantons,  but  alao  on  the  neutial  jpammi  of 
Thurgau,  Baden,  and  flie  ottuv  eootnon  Mibjcet  baili- 
wicks, where  the  bailli  or  governor  for  tin  tin'-  happened 
to  belong  to  a  Catholic  state.  The  Rou.ini  ("alnolics 
complained  oi'  the  interference  of  Zurich  with  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Abbot  of  St.  GaJJ,  where  the  commuuonera 
from  Zurich  had  proclaimed  liberty  of  conadmee.  The 
grounds  of  the  dispute  were  of  a  nixed  natnM,  nanlting 
from  religious  and  political  jtak  u^y.  The  Cafliolie 
cantons  broadly  refused  liberty  of  conscience  to  their 
citizens  or  subjects,  on  ^jc  pka  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  church.  Bern  and  Ziinch  came  to  the 
determioation  of  stopping  the  supplier  of  provisions  which 
Loxem  and  the  forest  cantons  wtre  iu  tne  habit  of  pro- 
curing from  or  through  the  temtohea  of  theoUieriwo, 
lorbidding  the  citizens  of  the  WaldstStten  to  frequent  the 
markets  of  Bern  and  Ziirieh,  and  enforcing  a  kind  of 
blockade  wiuch  was  severely  felt  by  the  mountain  cantons, 
whi^  being  chieBy  pastoral,  depended  for  their  supply 
of  ooiii,  salt,  and  otmur  necaoaries  on  the  markets  of  their 
more  fkroored  neigUioura.  The  five  cantons  of  Luzem, 
Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  declared  war  against 
Ziinch  and  Bern,  and  their  troops  advances  to  Cappel,  a 
villajje  on  tiie  road  from  Zuc;  to  Zurich,  and  within  the 
territory  ot  the  latter  canton.  The  council  of  Ziirieh, 
which  was  far  from  unanimous,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
for  it  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack.  A  few  hundred 
iDilitiafrare  posted  at  Cappel,  and  a  body  of  aboot  2fW0 
more  were  ordered  to  reinforce  them  in  haste,  and  Zwingli 
received  onlei-s  I'rom  the  council  to  accompany  and 
encourage  them.  On  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  told 
them  that  their  cause  was  good,  but  was  ill-defended ;  that 
his  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who 
mahed  to  roe  tore  leligion  to  its  {uinuttve  aimfdicitjr,  would 
be  eaerifieed :  butnomalter,  Hidhe^*  God  wiU  notidiait- 
don  hh  servants ;  he  will  aanie  to  tfaeir  tMiitaiioe  when 

you  thiiik  all  is  lost.' 

l)n  arriving  on  thetield  of  liattle  the  disproportion  of  the 
two  hosts  became  visible.  The  men  of  the  five  cantons, 
nearly  flOOO  strong,  attacked  the  Ziirichers,  by  whom  they 
were  repulsed  at  first ;  but  a  body  of  the  former  passing 
through  a  wood,  whichhad  been  left  unguarded,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Zuncher^,  and  fell  upon  their  rear.  Conl\i- 
sion  became  general  among  th<»  Ziirichers,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Zwingli  received  a 
mortal  wound  and  fell,  but  not  aeneelesa.  Some  Catholic 
tR>Idiers  passing  by,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  offered 
to  fetch  a  confessor,  which  he  refused.  They  then  ex- 
ported him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
Tv-hich  Zwingli  replied  by  a  negative  motion  of  the  heatl. 
Une  of  the  Mjldieni  then  ran  him  through  with  Ins  sword, 

Sing  that  he  ought  to  dici  bdof  an  obstinate  heretic, 
a  next  day*  the  hady«  being  reeosmMd,  was  burnt,  and 
nil  aahet  actttered  to  the  wind,  anraet  the  aeelamationa  of 
the  ruen  of  the  five  cantons.   Zwingli  w.a><  forty-seven 

J'ears  of  age  when  he  died.  The  battle  of  Cappel  was 
buglit  on  the  11th  of  October,  1531. 

Zwingli  was  a  veiy  remarkable  man.  Inferior  perhaps 
to  Luther  in  ilery  clo^ienee,  and  to  Cidvin  in  logical 
aoiit«ne»<.  he  was  possessed  of  deeper  Icaniiaff  and  more 
eonristency  and  sobriety  of  thought  than  the  uomatt  re- 
former,  and  had  more  candour  and  charity  than  he  of 
Geneva.  For  piety  of  life,  sincenty  of  purpose,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  he  is  infMor  towKieaf  the  Kfilnn- 
ers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

His  works,  written  some  in  lAtin  tad  eome  in  German, 
consist  of  controversial  treatisea,  expMtUons  of  hi*  doc- 
trines, epistles,  notes,  and  commentuiee  on  the  book  of 
Genesis,  on  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Gospels  and  on 
the  Kpistles  of  Paul,  James,  and  John;  treatisea  on 
original  sin,  on  Providence,  on  true  and  false  religion,  on 
the  certainty  and  dearoen  of  the  word  of  God,  and  others. 
llNff  weie  oolleeted  and  publidnd  at  Zfirieh  in  lime 


vols.  4ttO,;  in  1581,  wiUi  aa  ELetichtn  arttcuhrum,  cob 
sisting  (tf  iixty-seven  articles  or  conclusons  spathe.'i^: 
£rom  uie  workaof  Zwingli,  with  explanationa.  M ycx)nii», 
J.  G.  Beak  ITitcfi,  and  Viigelin  hare  written  biograpbia 
of  Zwingli ;  and  Hottinger,  in  his  historv  of  the  Swni 
Kefonnation,  has  spoken  of  him  at  length.  The  life  ol 
ZvvinL'ii  h%  Hess,  Mas  been  tranalated  into  EagiMi  \f 
Lucy  Aikin,  London.  1812. 

ZWIN6LIANS,  is  the  name  which  was  giren  to  tlu 
diicq^  of  the  rcfenner  Zwiaglit  and  cooeeatieotJjr  to  thi 
refbimed  ehnrchea  of  Geimaa  SwitaerlancI  in  gvaenL 
Owing  to  fheir  controversy  with  the  Lutherans  coneeminj 
the  real  presence  in  the  V.ucharist,  they  were  alio  calleid 
'  Sacramentarians.'  Bi  t  tin  rame  which  they  them&elves 
assumed  wai»  tliat  of  Evangelicals,  which  after  a  iimc  du> 
placed  the  other  two.  They  are  al.so  called  by  the  oaae 
of  the  Kefofmed  Churchea  of  Switserlaod,  sa  diatinei  ftoa 
that  of  Prateahuila,  wMeh  appltei  more  parUenlailj  to  the 
German  Reformed  Churches,  in  consequence  of  the  '  pre- 
test'  delivered  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  m  April,  1529.  h 
ought  to  be  observed  however  that  the  Lutherans  wi  re  not 
alone  in  signing  the  protest,  as  many  towns  of  Germaojr 
and  the  Luidgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  tenets  were  like  those 
of  the  Zwinyhana  or  aagamentaiiaaia,  alio  joined  m  it;m 
that  the  amwHalion  of  Protestant  is  not  confined  to  thr 
Lutheran  Church,  but  applies  in  an  historical  seni^*.'  to  the 
(ierman  reformed  churches  in  geneta.!.  The  Swjaa,  had  nc 
participation  in  the  protest,  which  was  a])o!itica.l  act  of  the 
Grerman  States.  An  account  of  these  various  denomui»- 
lions  is  given  wider  the  haul  Rbformation. 

The  Swiss  cantona  and  towns  which  embraced  the  le^ 
formed  doctrines  at  preached  by  Zwmgli,  did  not  consti- 
tute one  compact  and  uniform  church;  havinf^  no  bisbopi 
or  hierarchy,  and  being  pulitteaily  divided  into  indepen- 
dent republics,  or  municipalities, each  canton  had  its  syncx^ 
or  aasembly  of  pastors,  which  regulated  all  ecclesiasticaJ 
alikin,  in  conceit  with  the  lay  authority.  Zwingli  hii 
from  the  beginning  inculcated  the  principle  of  subjection 
to  the  magi.strates  in  matters  concerning  temporal  d»- 
cipline  and  jurisdiction.  Spiritual  mattei-s  alone  wj-re  left 
eatirely  to  the  pastors.  We  read  of  the  church  of  Ziirieh, 
the  church  of  Basle,  the  cluircii  of  Bern,  andothei*;  tbej 
ail  oailed  each  other  sisters,  tbejr  all  lived  in  conimnMa 
with  one  anotber,  they  all  agreed  rathelbnlamenta]  pointi 
of  faith  ^i;t  each  drew  up  its  formulary  or  profession 
faith.  At  kkst  the  want  of  a  common  bond  amonc  thenv 
like  the  confession  of  Augsburg  for  the  Lutberuns,  wi- 
telt.  The  impulse  however  came  from  Germany.  In  1566 
the  £mperor  Maximilian  II.  comelGBd  *diet  at  Angabux; 
to  aetUe  the  pqiitiGal  diiputea  emooc  the  vanoun  tMa  ; 
of  Gennany  wtndi  ainae  from  the  dnTerenee  of  reKi^ioa. 
The  Lutherans  endeavoured  to  !:<  r  r  <  nt  the  Saci.imenti- 
rian&,  as  they  st\  led  them,  from  ihe  ^I'lieral  pacitication e: 
Germany,  and  above  all,  they  strove  to  exclude  Frrdt-nc 
III.,  elector-palatine,  who  was  at  the  liead  of  that  partj. 
Frederic  asked  the  advice  of  Bullinger,  the  friend  «f 
Zwingli,  whom  he  had  soeeeeded  as  head  pu4or 
Zurich,  and  requested  him  to  fbiward  him  a  confesj«ion  of 
faith,  which  he  might  -ay  before  the  diet.  Siiorfly  boforr 
Una,  Bullinger  had  privately  written  an  abstract  ot  his  bf- 
lief,  as  a  legacy  to  his  friends,  during  a  pestilence  which 
desolated  Switaeriaiid,  and  by  which  he  had  been  attacked 
himself,  but  reeoivered,  after  losing  Im  wife  and  ofaiMkca. 
He  now  sent  it  to  the  elretor,  who  wrote  an  answer,  to  te*- 
tify  his  joy  at  the  jieuisal  of  Bullinger's  confession-  All 
tlie  I efoimed  cantons  and  towns  of  Switzerland  thc-n  said, 
•  Wliy  not  adopt  it  as  our  ovra  i"    And  it  was  so  adopted. 

*  Every  confession  of  faith,'  observes  a  modem  S\m-ss  hu- 
torian,  *  yattakea  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  ■ 
written, mitttnd  of  BnUingcr  maybe  laid  to  have  bem 
better  than  its  age.  It  was  neither  the  offspring  of  {po- 
lemical disputation,  nor  the  cold,  ealcuiatu  g  work  of  r 
assembly  uf  theologians;  it  \v;is  the  ettubion  oi  a  \r.w,- 
mind,  animated  by  a  wish  for  peace,  it  was  the  work  o 
a  man  who.  when  he  wrote  it,  thought  himself  on  th- 
brink  of  the  gmr e»  and  it  paitodt  of  the  lolemnity  of  th« 
last  period  St  exiMeiMse.  There  was  no  tOMntion  of  ana- 
thema in  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  Euc  harist,  it  cxprt-w. 
Zwineli's  doctrine  clearly,  but  m  a  less  harsh  and  abrup" 
manner  than  that  of  the  preceding  formularies.  Bez^  ' 
who  bad  succeeded  Calvin  as  the  head  of  the  church  oi 
Gene?a»  hertenad  to  agn  Bdliqgci^  Oanfcerion.  Zfitoich 
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Bern,  SchafFhauaen,  Muhlhansen,  Birnne,  and  St.  rxall  gave 
in  theii  assent.  The  Evangelical  portion  ol"  Appenzell 
ud  Glarus  were  already  agreed  in  their  tenets  with  the 
chnrch  of  Zurich.  NeucUtel  added  iU  signature  to  that 
ofitsailio.  Baale  had  an  old  formulary  of  ita  own,  which 
did  not  materially  diftr  from  BiiUinser'a  oonfeation,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  following  century  that  it  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  as  it  was  now 
atyled.  Knox  and  atiout  forty  ministers  of  the  kirk  of 
fleodud  WUA  in  their  .igimturcs.  TIm  obniches  of  the 
Palatinate,  those  of  Poland  ud  UnagHT,  «giwd  alao  the 
Helvetic  Confeaaon.  The  TCtoned  diurdiei  of  Wiaee, 
through  political  and  other  reasons,  drew  out  a  confession 
of  their  own,  acknowledging  however  their  concord  with 
the  Swi«8  churches.'  (Vulliemin,  Ihstoire  de  la  Cmfvdt- 
raliM  Smmt  Contitmaiion  de  Alidler,  Gloutz,  et  Hot- 
tinger.)  An  abrtnet  of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith 
is  inven  in  the  appendix  to  the  '.History  oS  Switxerland ' 
published  by  the  Society  for  theDiftision  of  Useftil  Know- 
ledge. On  the  abstruse  topic  of  ptcdestination.  it  affirms 
that '  God,  out  of  his  wisdom,  has  yedestined  or  chosen, 
ftom  tn  efenitty,  ftady*  «*  W*  own  %ere  grace,  and  with- 
out regard  for  penoMt  tiM  lighteouawhom  he  intends  to 
save  through  Jesus  Christ,*  hot  i*  wW  same  thne  it  con- 
demns any  ra-sh  judtrment  eoncerninE]:  he  salvation  of  any 
one  individual  or  clasw ;  and  it  bays  'mt  we  must  hope 
favourably  of  every  one.  '  II  w^"  hnl>  communion  witli 
Christ,  and  that  hy  means  of  a  true  IM^  he  be  ours  and 
we  his,  we  Hien  nave  a  tolerably  cert%i  prottf  that  oar 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  fife.*  ■ 

The  appellation  of  Calvinists  has  occfloned  some  con- 
fusion witn  regard  to  the  Reformed  church*.  Calvin,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  Reformer  several  yea  aft  er  Zwingli's 
dflttfc,  and  wH*w  the  Ratormation  in  Switzi]and  had  been 
already  effMtcd, «aa» pn^eriy  nuking,  tLhead  and  the 
Ki^Tteteher  or  the  chwen  of  uonava.  ^s  doetrlnet, 
^ich  may  hardly  be  swd  to  differ  in  any  ptit  from  those 
of  the  Helvetic  church,  except  perhaps  in  stronger  ex- 
pressiOB  of  the  dcii^ma  of  predestination,  vercised  an 
fpifl^MWMMi  over  the  Reformed  churches  of  I\nce.  But 
Calvin  has  had  no  influence  over  Switzerlat»  where  the 
Reformation  was  established  long  befiDia  h»tie ;  and  it 
is  only  by  a  sort  of  anachronism  that  thaRafWin^ churches 
of  Switzerland  iiavu  been  oaUed  Galviniitknl4j[GAi.viif 
AND  Calvinism.]  ~ 

ZWOI.L.  [OVKRVSSSL.] 

ZYG/INID^,  a  tribe  of  iaaeeta  belonemUo  the 
order  I^idoptera,  placed  by  LinnaBOB  with  the  l^inge* 

-in  accouit  of  the  resemblance  of  their  antennse  \  those 
of  that  fcmily.  Latreilie  divided  them  into  two  .Qups, 
aeeordinr  to  the  forms  of  tlie  antennu  .  which  in  y.  one 
an  ain^e  or  acarcely  pectinated,  but  are  entirel)o  in 
the  othr,  at  least  in  the  males.  Sesia  and  Zyg^t  j^^ 
examp>s  of  the  latter ;  Procrit  and  Aglaope,vSjM  i^r. 

The  ;enus  Zygeena  includes  some  very  DeaAtlnu  ilitg^ 
which,  while  they  resemble  moths  in  jiencral  aspec^y 
during  the  day  and  in  full  sunshine.  When  at  rest  Vy 
deflextheir  wings.  Their  caterpillars  have  six  feet,  ^ 
pilose,and  are  not  ftimished  wiUi  the  corneous  tubei 
whicithoae  of  the  Sphingei  bear  on  the  last  ring  of  4 
1  ndy.  Unlike  the  last-named  insects,  they  do  not  bray  \ 
the  sound  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  but  spin 


lose  much  of  their  lubricity ;  the  spires  aie  soon 
decayed,  and  the  contents  of  one  articulation  dischar);«d 
through  its  tube  into  the  opposite  one,  where  tliey  lorra  a 
dark-coloured  globule.  The  other  species  undergo  ii<milHr 
changes.' 

Z.  dedminumt  with  dark  green  filaments  parallel/ 
joined,  in  aparallel  way,  the  spires  doubly  cruciate.  This 

18  also  an  extremely  common  species.  Its  joints  are  very 
variable  in  length.  The  granules,  arranged  in  a  spiral 
form,  cross  each  other,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  thi  continued  multipliGalioii  of  the  Roman  numaral 
%  whence  the  specific  name. 

Z.  (juiniwn  has  pale  ycllow-erecn  filaments,  which  are 
parailely  joined  with  simple  spires.  This  is  also  a  com- 
mon species.  The  spiral  fines  in  tins  speciaa  raaamhle  the 
multiplication  of  the  Roman  numeral  V. 

Z.  curoatum  has  green  unbranched  filaments,  very 
slender,  and  here  and  there  alightly  bent,  and  comhined  by 
their  angles  ;  the  joints  are  cylindrical,  and  are  (bur  times 
as  long  as  liroad  :  the  colouring  matter  i.s  arranged  in  a 
triple  irregular  series  of  dots.  This  species  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  others.  When  young  it  is  of  a  dull  pale  green 
colour,  and  only  three  imperfectly  spiral  lioea  of  gkKmlea 
are  diaiii^paiahaMe.  Theae  linea  Decome  afterwaids  more 
conspicuous,  the  rest  of  the  filaments  being  nearly  eolnur- 
less.  and  their  component  granules  larger.  The  threads 
or  filaments  unite  here  and  there,  but  not  at  every  joint, 
and  the  processes  which  connect  the  filaments  together 
are  not  situate  in  the  middle  between  the  two  jointa.  In 
some  of  the  combined  jointa  the  contents  appear  un- 
changed, and  in  others  they  form  amaia  of  larger  granules 
than^n  the  lines,  and  some  have  E  Itifa  oval  aead,  which 
often  swells  the  joints. 

The  structure  and  functions,  as  well  as  the  species,  of  this 
gmna  and  allied  genera  hare  been  lately  atudied  with  great 
attention  by  Ifr.  A.  H.  Haaaall,  and  formed  the  anbjeet  of 
several  communications  to  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  Historv,' 
It  has  been  generally  stated  by  botanists  that  the  species 
of  the  i,'enusZygnema,  with  those  of  Tyndaridea  and  Mon- 
geotia,  require  Ibr  their  reproduction  that  the  filaments  of 
which  they  are  composea  ahottld  unite  toge^er.  Thb 
union  is  effected  by  the  contact  of  the  filaments,  and  at 
the  point  of  contact  a  connecting  tube  la  formed,  which, 
having  communication  with  the  inside  of  the  filament,  an 
interchange  of  the  contents  of  the  two  filaments  vim 
suppoaedto  take  place,  and  in  this  manner  the  fertilization 
of  tba  apotea  to  lie  effected.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  this 
union  does  take  place  in  the  greater  nmnber  of  Zygnemap, 
but  Mr.  Ha-ssall  has  stated  that  he  has  found  three  new 
species  of  Zygnema  which  do  not  thus  conjugate.  Thes*- 
species  may  how  ever  have  to  be  removed  to  another  genus, 
as  conjugation  is  a  generic  character  of  the  Zygnemc 
AAer  cotgugation  the  granaleaof  endochsome,  which  fonn 
the  spiral  lines,  disappear,  and  collect  into  masses,  which 
become  the  spores  from  which  the  future  plant  is  repro- 
duced. When  the  plant  decays,  the.<H!  spores  float  about  in 
the  water,  and  having  found  a  radius  on  which  to  fix  them- 
selves, the  young  pwut  is  developed  from  them.  OOa 
remarkable  phanomanon  attending  the  Ubeiatioii  of  thaaa 
sporea  from  the  parent  tube  i«  the  ftet  that  many  of  them 
assume  the  habits  and  characters  of  infusorial  animalcules. 

i.,^  ,   „   --r,    --g--    .  ,  _  .      When  viewed  under  the  mitroscope,  the  moving  spores,  or 

spinre-shaped  cocoon  of  silky  texture,  liWcb  'th^attaavoosporcs,  as  they  are  called,  are  generally  of  a  greener 
to  tk  stems  and  branches  of  grasses.  .  jolour,  and  of  a  more  oblong  form  than  the  spores.  Their 

S^i^na  jUipendt^  a  ^recniflh  black  mseet  wittiniUotion  through  the  water  is  somewhat  diffnent  from  that 
crir»on  spoto  on  its  upper  vring*,^Mid^  red  uoder-wings  V     animalcule,  and  has  more  the  character  of  a  helples.s 

*"       *"  lling  or  tumbling  than  the  movements  of  the  animalcules 


hdiored  with  black,  is  a  common  British  speClea. 

yGNE'MA  (from  Cw^v,  a  yoke,  and  v^^a,  a  thread 
a  fiius  of  plants  belonging  to  the  confervoid  group  of  the 
nairal  order  Aljrae.     This  genus  is  characterized  in 
bker  s   bntish  Flora'  by  the  following  structure :— the 
{ments  simple,  finally  united  by  transverse  tubes ;  the 
Jochsome  lormini;  dottetl  spiral  nng?,  which,  after  con- 
gation,  are  condensed  into  a  globule  in  one  of  the  ftla- 

fents.  " 

f  Mr, 

*?^iiVrVJTr%^th'diA  green  filamenta,  parailely  joined, 
Aiid  the  articulations  with  nnnwroM  arching  smnes. 
r»da  ia  a  very  common  species,  and  is  found  abundantly 
rnour  fteah-Water ditches^ 
veyoli«mB,*ft«  tomw*         <«*^  *W 


The  same  pheno- 
Vaurheria  clavata 


lon  are  condensed  into  a  globule  in  one  of  the  ftla-  ra\^^\y  a  round  body  with  a  stellate 

1    *Four  species  of  this  genus  are  described  as  British  the„,re  of  the  tubes  of  various  s 

[r.  Harra^  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Smith  s  •  English  This^y  1,^  ^alls  a  cytoblast,  but  it  s« 

..**  These  are  as  fbHow : —                       ,  such  a  desi^ation  than  ita 


dch  are  ett'ected  hy  distincl  urgans 
Vion  is  observed  m  the  spores  of 
U'CAbrja],  and  Mr.  BnMall  is  of  opinion  that  HO  rapiO- 
^Hon  takes  phMw  fnm  any  of  the  bodiea  but  the  looapom, 
^at  these  are  prodnced  independent  of  the  act  tn  eon- 
PSon.  Besides  these  organs,  Mr.  Hasjall  has  described 
Jl["'ely  a  round  body  with  a  stellate  structure,  seated  in 

species  of  Zygnema. 
seems  to  have  no  other 
haring  in  the  later 
staga-  j(j  development  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
'^g^^oblasts  of  higher  plants.    Mr.  Hassall  also  de- 
'•^""^ascular  structure  existing  between  the  granular 
'  h  form  the  spiral  linea  on  tiie  inside  of  the 
theZygnenui.  TUaitniclnrehOfwenrbmil 
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•t  ill  evident  to  other  obeerven,  and,  u  weil  as  the  deduc- 
tMnt  made  with  i«gtid  to  ite  ftanetita,  raquiies  ftotiwr  in- 


▼eitifation. 
Inthe 


10th  volume  of  the  Annals  of '  Natural  History ' 
Mr.  Hassall  has  desciibctl  seventeen  additional  Bpecies  of 
ZyKnema,  twsides  the  three  which  produce  their  spores 
Without  conjugation.  These  have  been  chieijr  fimnd  in 
poods  aiid  ditcMt  in  Heitfordahira  and  Emx. 

(Hookei^a  BrHUh  Jforv,  vol.  ii. ;  Raasall^i  papers  in  the 
10th  and  12th  volumes  of  the  Antudf:  nf  Nahimt  History.'^ 
ZYGODA'CTi'LI,  the  term  used  by  M.  Temminck,  M. 
Vieillot,  and  other*  to  deMgnate  those  perching  birds  which 
have  their  feet  composed  of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior 
toes,  the  external  toe  of  the  two  last  mentioned  being  ca- 
pable of  a  direction  «ther  forward  or  backward.  Tiie 
Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  Toucans,  Cuckoos,  Sec.  belong  to 
this  proiip.  which  forms  the  first  tribe  of  the  second  order 
(Syhicoio!)  of  M.  Vieillot,  and  the  fiflh  order  of  M. 
Temminck. 

ZYGOPHYLLA'CKS.  a  natural  order  of  plants  belong- 
ingio  lindley's  Gynobasic  grroup  of  polvpetuoatEzofirens. 
Seventeen  genera  are  referred  to  this  onler,  and  the  number 
of  species  is  not  great.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
having  a  very  hard  wood,  and  the  branches  ol^en  articu- 
lated at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  are 
ftimished  with  stipules,  are  seldom  single,  mostly  unequally 
^nn  ated,  and  witnout  dots.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
regular ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  4  or  5  pieces,  wiUi  a 
convolute  sestivation  ;  the  petals  arc  unguiculate,  alternate 
writh  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  a  little  longer ;  during 
aestivation  they  are  very  short  and  scale-like  ;  the  stamens 
are  double  the  number  of  the  petals  and  dilated  at  the 
base,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
small  scale  and  hypogynoiis ;  the  ovaiy  is  simple,  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  glands  or  a  short  spinous  disk,  more  or 
less  deeply  farrowed  witli  I  cir  5  cells;  the  ovules  in  each 
cell  2  or  more,  attached  to  the  minor  angle,  pendulous  or 
occasionally  erect ;  the  style  is  simple,  usually  with  4  or  5 
fiinows ;  the  stigma  is  aunple  or  witii  4  or  6  lobes;  the 
fifvit  is  eapsatar,  sometimes  veshy,  4  <v  5  angles  or  wings 
bursting  by  4  or  5  valves  bearing  the  dissepimrnts  in  the 
middle  or  into  as  many  close  cells,  and  the  .sacci>carp  not 
separable  from  the  endocarp :  the  seeds  air  not  so  many 
in  number  as  the  ovules,  and  are  either  compressed  and 
scabrous  when  dry,  or  ovate  and  smooth  with  a  thin  herba^ 
eeous  integument ;  the  embryo  is  green  with  a  superior 
radicle,  foTiaceous  cotyledon,  and  a  whitish  albumen  of  a 
horagr  and  eutilaginoos  texture. 


^  V^«ttia|,  with  Imvm  and  >••«•:  S,  1 


.  1^  |ld«priTed 


This  order  is  nearly  related  to  Oxalidacea  and  Rotaoi 
(Vom  tiM  Ibnner  however  it  is  distingnuhed  by  a  nrahita 

of  characters,  and  from  the  latter  it  is  distingmshed  hr 
leaves  being  furnished  with  sttpules  and  being  witht 
dots.  I.iii  iley  observes,  '  With  Linacerbaces  they  ae« 
in  tlie  stamens  spnnging  from  the  lAck  of  an  hypocvM 
scale,  a  structure  well  worth  more  atx<>ntive  '"m'^dfiri^ 
than  it  has  yet  received :  something  ansMcooe  to  it  wiU 
firand  in  flHenaoea.* 

The  great  bulk  of  the  species  of  this  fa-niiy  are  fou 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  regions »f  the  glob 
they  are  not,  however,  wanting  in  the  tropics.  Theiaiifi 
number  are  found  in  America,  but  the  order  km  len 
sentatives  m  all  the  quaiters  of  the  Old  Wolid  iitd 
New  Holland.  Many  w  the  species  are  know  n  \if\i2 
timber,  medicinal  asoretions,  and  ornamental '  aiaa 
The  following  we  the  ehuMton  of  the  mort  in^Mia 
genera  : — 

I.  '^aves  opposite. 
TrilnUu$  (from  rpi^oc) :  carpels     l-celied,  1-set^ 
indehiseent,  beset  vith  prickles  on  the  outside: 
absent ;  5  sepals,  5  petals,  and  10  stamens. 

Ehrenttergia  ^naoed  after  C.  P.  Ehrenberg,  a  ceieOnli 
German  uluialiit)  capsules  10^  l-^eadod,  inddacri 
crested. 

Fagonia  (in  hopur  of  Mr.  Fagon,  physician  to  Lm 
XIV.,  and  a  patro  of  Adanaon):  the  capsule  loniri 
5-angled,  5^1a';  the  eells  a-valved,  1-seeded:  u 
stigma  single;  M  lepab  5;  the  petals  5;  aaid 

stamens  10. 

Rojtera  i  n&mA  a^er  J.  Riiper,  a  German  botwiis^MC^ 
of  a  monograp  on  the  genus  Euphorbium)  :  capers 
angled,  the  aglcs  winged,  usually  with  4  eclMi 
which  are  supresaed  from  abortion ;  4  sepals  ;  4  ^1 
8  stamens ;  ste  with  4  fiirrows  and  a  single  seed. 

Zygophyllf  (from  Zvyoy  and  0^XXo») :  capsule)^  ct 
pentagonal,  -celled,  5-vaJved,  and  many-seeded, 
style  single, uid  the  filaments  with  an  appendage  t  u 
blue  inside  9*«P^s  0 ;  petals  5;  stamens  10. 

Ouaiaeiik  from  Guaiae  (a  native  name) :  capsule  a^ 
stipitate.  Singled,  5-celled,  sornt  'irae?,  1  or  3  ceJJedi : 
abortion stamens;  5  pclaU:  5  sepals;  atyle  so 
seeds  acdky  in  the  cell. 

2.  Leaves  alternate. 
BiOefeinia  (in  honour  oi  F.  M.  Bieberat«in,aRmB 
botaniitauthor  of  '  Flora  Tauro-Oaaeasia ') :  carpf  > : 
ooronaf  •t  the  base,  1<eeeded;  petals  5;  sepals  5  . 
mens     styles  5,  joined. 

Jfelnthu-ii  (from       hiuI  dvfioQ,  lioney-flower)  :  ca-r 
4-lob"  with  4  cells,  which  iire  1-seeded  from  aUr^t 
ealyj^-cleft.  unequal,  the  lower  segment 
peta'S;  stamens  4,  of  which  two  are  eonaatcj 
sing,  crowned  by  a  4-cletl  stigma. 

Ji  species  of  the  genus  Tribulut  are  diffuse  ti 
hc^i  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  membranes 
pvs,  with  yellow  or  white  flowers  seated  on  a_- 
spary  pedicles.  This  genus,  with  some  others  beL>« 
t  his  natural  order,  was  included  by  Jussicu  la  his  i 
itaceae. 

7*.  cutoidet^  Cistus-Iike  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  s  t 
■  equal  leaflets,  which  are  silky  beneath,  with  pe-i 
le  length  of  the  petioles.  This  j.lant  is  a  native  of  & 
.\merica  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  has  large  yt 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  rock-rose,  which  give 
a  pleasant  fiagnneo.  It  is  abundant  about  Kinr^toO 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  turkey-flower,  and  is  cult ;  va 
in  the  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  it^  flow 
Fowls  are  said  to  be  fond  of  this  plant,  aiid  it  is  supjjei 
to  fatten  them,  as  well  as  to  heighten  their  flavour. 

T.  lerrettris.  Common  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  ii-  ij 
six  pairs  of  equal  leafletji;  the  pe^li-  '  ^...ff^^^mM 
the  petioles;  the  carpels  Ibur-hom^rf  Th'.t  ''^^'^  I 
of  fiTe  South  of  EuVope,  of  Sert^gai,  ^'^'il^ 
fuis,  in  barren  sandv  places.    In  the  South 
so  abundant  in  the  arable  land  of  som* 
troublesome  to  the  cattle  on  account  of  Tk  ^1 ,    *  ' 
running  into  their  feet.   The  French  givl  to  ?{!-   ^  ^ 
MUie^Za  Croix  d.  Checker.  The  othVr  .S.  ^^""^ 
genus  are  found  in  Egvpt,  North  A^uri^L 
Easllndies.   All  of  them  form  x>:J^^Jr^  ^ 
tion.   With  the  exception  of  T.  ctsZ£.^^''J^1^ 
the  species  are  annual.  The  seeds  ofthe  ImLi  ^ 
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ihotUd  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring,  and  the  planU  ma^ 
be  placed  out  on  the  open  border  in  a  warm  sheltered  si- 
tuation, about  tht'  middle  of  May.  Tlie  pet  i  nn:iil  species 
may  be  propa^ted  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  will 
grow  Yerf  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat. 

The  eemu  Bhrgnbargia  Ium  only  a  single  species,  the  £. 
trihoMdet,  whidktsansmnMil,  bearing  coppery,  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers.  Iti^  ^  t-ai!intr  plant,  ana  may  be  culti- 
vated in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  annual  species  of  Tri- 
bulns. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Pagonia  are  herbs  or  under- 
dmbSt  wiHl  dagle  or  temate  leaves,  and  purple  or  yellow 
flowers.  Thejr  ve  natives  of  Spain,  Egypt,  tlie  Eaet  In- 
dies, Persia,  md  the  North  of  Africa.    Mott  of  them 

are  trailing  plants.  In  cvltivati.m  they  can  only  be  pro- 
pagated by  -seeds,  which  m  ty  l  e  sown  in  pot^  in  the 
autumn  in  some  rich  light  -  and  then  placed  in  a  frame 
for  the  winter.  In  Uie  liblki\.  m;:  spring  they  may  be  placed 
inpOtsfiMT  the  greenhouse,  or  m  the  open  border.  The 
shrubby  tpeeica  ib  not  UHiaUy  live  vook  than  thieeor  four 
years. 

'  lere  are  two  species  of  Popera,  both  of  them  natives 
of  i\ew  Holland.  They  arc  decumbent  shrubs  with  small 
yellow  flowers.  They  will  crow  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam, 
peat,  and  >and,  and  cuttings  will  root  freely  when  planted 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass. 

y.ys'yi^hylUna,  the  Bean-Caper,  is  tlie  most  extensive 
genus  of  the  order,  comprising  about  twenty-seven  spe- 
cies. Thev  are  either  tictbs  or  shrubs,  with  membranous 
twin  stipules,  simple  binate  or  primate  !cave^,  with  red, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers  with  a  dark  bit-sc. 

nmpUx  has  siniple  sessile,  cylindrical  leaves.  It  is 
a  native  <^E|Qrpt  and  Arabia,  and  frequently  met  with  in 
the  deserts  ofthose  cotintries.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and 
is  called  in  Arabia  Gamut' :  it  is  esteemed  a  good  remedv 
in  due:tsc>  oftlii'  eyes,  and  the  bruiied  lesves  mixed  with 
water  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Z.  Fabago,  Common  Hean-Caper,  ha^  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  erect  pedicles,  a  smooth  oaljnc  and  un- 
^ded  petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts. 
It  has  yellow  petals  of  a  copper  brick-colour  at  their 
base.  This  plant  is  a  common  herbaceous  perennial 
in  our  gardens,  and  was  cultivuted  in  Great  Britain  by 
Gerarde  as  early  as  1596.  Thu>  ^lant  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  Trilephium  ot  Dioscondes. 

Z.  ftxtidum.  Fetid  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  nodding  flowers,  a  downy  calyx,  and  cut 
reflexed  petaU.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  has  orange-yellow  petals  with  a  purple  spot  at  the 
base.  The  plant  gives  out  a  strong  fox-like  scent,  which 
renders  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown  very  offensive,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  seldom  grown.  It  was  iotvodiMed  by 
Mr.  Marson  in  1790. 

Z.  coceineum^  Scarlet-flowered  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked 
leaves  ;  cylindrical,  fleshy,  smooth  leaflets  ;  erect  pedicles  : 
acuminati>^  petals,  and  cylindrical  capsules.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  deserts  ot  Egypt  and  other  parts  o(  North 
Ameriea.  Although  abundant,  all  kinds  of  cattle  and 
even  camels  relVtse  v>  toueh  it 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  the  perennial  qiedes 
may  Ik-  projiagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  in 
a  pot  ot"  sand  under  a  liand-£^l;u>s.  When  the  plants  are 
grown,  they  will  thrive  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  jpeat 
and  sand.  Hie  annual  species  may  be  pronagatecl  by 
seeds  aowa  in  pots  of  the  same  kind  of  soil*  and  plaeed  in 


a  tu>tbed.  The  coonnmi  Bean*Capar  is  the  only  spcdcs 
that  will  grow  in  the  open  dr.  It  should  be  planted  in  a 

dry  situation  in  a  light  soil.  It  can  however  be  only  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  whicli  are  only  occasionally  rijiened  in 
this  couiUr)'.  The  seeds  should  be  sovrn  in  a  pot  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  and  when  the  plants  are  four  inches 
nigh  they  should  be  planted  out  in  aa  open  border. 

There  are  six  species  of  the  genus  of  Guaiaatm,  five  ul 
which  are  trees.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of 
their  wootl,  and  have  usually  blue  flowei-s. 

Q,  offidned^t  Lignum-vitar,  or  Guaiacum,  haii  leaves  with 
two  pairs  of  obovate  or  oval  blunt  leaflets  ;  twin  peduncles, 
and  2-celled  fruit.  This  plant  attains  a  height  of  about 
90  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Dommgn.  The 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  is  known  in  Enaland  imder 
the  names  of  Brazil-wood  and  I.ignum-vitae.    It  is  mucli 

used  in        Ik  Im,  .     [GuAlACtm  OKFICINAI.E.] 

G.  sanctum^  Uolv  Lignum-vit»,  lias  leaves  with  five  or 
seven  pairs  of  €ivil,  blunt,  mucronate  leaflets;  the  petals 
and  branches  somewhat  pubescent ;  the  pedicles  twin ;  the 
petals  fringed ;  the  capsule  5>eeUed.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  abundant  in  St.  Dominpfo.  Xew 
Mexico,  and  Braril.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  about  20 
feet,  and,  according  to  Hernandez,  has  blue  wood.  It  is 
called  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  Bastard  Ligiium- 
vitB.  It  has  also  been  used  in  medicine,  in  the  same  dis* 
eases  as  the  G.  t^hiiiakt  bvA  more  eqpeciaUy  for  aypkilitie 
disease. 

G.  arboreum  has  leaves  with  from  seven  to  fnnrt.n-'n 
j  pairs  of  oval,  oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  which  are  unequal  at 
!  the  ba.se,  and  are  u.sually  alternate ;    and  the  petioles 
'  and  branchiets  somewhat  pubescent.    It  is  a  native  of 
;  Carthagena,  Guadaioupe,  and  Cumana.    It  was  flrst 
i  described  by  Jacquin  under  the  name  ofZysjophyllnm  ar- 
boreum.    This  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  (Jnniaim 
Guay-a-cun,  which  is  in  fact  the  name  of  all  hard  woods 
among  them.   This  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
some^ of  the  order,  attaining  the  height  of  40  feet*  Mid 
terminating  in  a  beautiful  head  of  bnochee. 

In  cultivating  the  sp«neB  of  Guaiacum,  the  ripened  etit- 
tings,  if  taken  off  at  a  joinv  Trill  :  n*  nnd  may  be  planted 
in  a  pot  of  sand  under  ti  iiauil  ^lai?*,  wiuch  should  be  e\- 
posea  to  the  influence  of  heat.  Every  part  of  these  plants 
18  brittle,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting  them 
that  the  fibres  are  not  broken. 

The  specie*  of  iKeAsr«<eiiua  are  perennial  herbs,  beset 
with  glandular  htin  and  having  unequally  pinnated  leaves. 
Tliere  are  two  species:  the  one  sweet-scented,  a  native  of 
the  Altai  Mountains;  tlie  other  a  native  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  Per?(ia. 

The  species  of  Af(>/i'aii/Au«,  Honey-llower,  are  shrubs  with 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  having  a  strong  odottr  n^en 
bruised,  and  racemes  of  brown  or  yellow  flowers. 

M.  major.  Great  Honey-flower,  has  glaucous  leaves, 
smooth  on  both  surfaces,  with  large  stipules  joined  \v  Hie 
petiole.  Like  the  two  remaining  species,  M.  mtnor  and 
M.  romontt,  this  is  a  native  of  the  t'apc  of  C^ood  Hope. 
All  three  species  are  shnilM,  and  attain  a  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet  They  will  thrive  well  in  any  light  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  suckers,  which 
they  throw  out  abundantly  from  the  root.  M.  mqjor  may 
be  fri  vn  in  the  open  air agttnst  the  waU»  but  it  icqniret 
a  mat  in  the  winter. 

(Don's  Miller ;  Loudon,  Cfphpadia  qf  Piantt ;  Lindley, 
natural  Sftttm;  Sir  J.  B.  SnlUi,  in  Reee'a  CtckjMkktk) 
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